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PREFACE. 


The  want  of  a  comprcliensive  commercial  work  has  long  been  felt  in  the  United 
States — a  work  exhibiting  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
the  separate  States,  as  well  as  of  foreign  nations.  The  only  attempt  hitherto  made 
in  this  country  to  supply  the  want  of  such  a  work  was  the  reprint,  twenty -five 
years  ago,  of  M'CuUoch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation. 
This  work,  probably  as  complete  in  reference  to  the  commercial  statistics  of  foreign 
countries  as  could  be  made  at  the  time  of  its  compilation,  is  very  deficient  in  sta- 
tistics relating  to  this  continent,  particularly  of  the  United  States.  The  later  edi- 
tions of  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  work  contain  much  matter  of  an  obsolete  or  local  char- 
acter, in  which  the  American  reader  feels  but  little  interest ;  while  many  subjects 
of  great  importance  to  commercial  men  in  this  country  are,  in  the  English  work, 
either  omitted  entirely  or  mentioned  only  incidentally. 

The  extensive  and  important  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the  past  ten 
years  in  commercial  aifairs — the  establishment  of  new  States,  new  Territories,  new 
commercial  places — the  unexampled  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  development  and  the  record  of  the  great  industrial  resources  of  the  United 
States — all  seem  to  require  a  new  and  distinct  work,  with  a  view  to  place  before 
commercial  readers  a  more  ample  account  of  the  progress  of  commerce  throughout 
the  workl.  The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  supply  this 
want ;  and  while  we  have  aimed  at  presenting  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  finances,  the 
internal  and  foreign  commerce,  the  staple  products  of  each  State,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  gathered  together  the  latest  statistics  in  reference  to  the  products  and 
the  commercial  relations  of  foreign  nations ;  especially  of  those  with  whom  the 
United  States  have  the  most  intimate  intercourse. 

We  have  endeavored  to  present,  in  a  condensed  manner  and  from  reUable 
sources,  historical  and  statistical  details  in  reference  to  the  great  stapk^s  of  the 
country ;  of  those  important  products  whose  export  to  foreign  countries  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  States ;  and  the  increase  of  which  is  cal- 
culated to  give  us  in  future  years  a  control  of  the  vast  markets  of  the  world,  and 
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thus  add  greatly  to  tlie  material  wealth  of  the  Union.  Among  these  we  mention 
the  subjects  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton,  Eice,  Hemp,  Provisions,  Iron,  Copper,  Gold 
and  Silver,  etc. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  in  the  United  States  to  collect  the  historical  and  statis- 
tical facts  in  reference  to  these  important  subjects  into  one  single  work.  In 
collecting  these  materials,  and  condensing  them  within  a  moderate  compass,  we 
have  been  aided  by  the  valuable  of&cial  Eeports  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United  States,  for  a  series  of  years ;  and  by 
the  recent  and  highly  valuable  Eeports  of  the  Department  of  State  upon  The  Com- 
mercial Relations  of  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  varied  and  important  informa- 
tion contained  in  those  official  documents  is  brought  together  in  the  present  work 
under  its  appropriate  heads ;  so  that  the  reader,  instead  of  the  labor  of  consulting 
some  fifty  or  sixty  volumes,  may  find  every  subject  discussed  under  its  alphabet- 
ical order. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce^  at  least  to  the  American  read- 
er, is  the  reproduction,  in  brief,  of  views  urged  by  Chancellor  Kent,  Judge  Story, 
Professor  Parsons;  and  other  authors,  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Laws  of  Shippmg, 
Insurance,  Maritime  Law,  Seamen,  etc.  The  extracts  from  these  writings  are  only 
such,  however,  as  will  lead  the  careful  reader  to  refer  for  further  information  on 
these  subjects  to  the  several  works  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  commercial  relations  of  foreign  countries — their  finances,  pop- 
ulation, internal  and  foreign  trade,  staple  productions,  etc. — the  reader  will  find 
condensed,  from  the  most  reliable  authorities,  much  valuable  information  of  a  late 
date.  The  commerce  and  resources  of  the  principal  maritime  countries  are  illus- 
trated up  to  the  years  1856-'57,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  in  reference 
to  the  others,  especially  to  the  United  States,  is  fully  illustrated.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  each  country  for  the  last  thirty-six  years  is  also 
shown,  compiled  with  great  care  from  the  Treasury  Eeports  of  the  United  States 
from  1821  to  1857.  These  tabular  details,  valuable  as  showing  the  commercial 
progress  of  the  United  States,  have  not  been  officially  communicated  in  a  com- 
pact form  to  Congress,  but  are  reproduced  from  "an  Historical  and  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,"  by  the  junior  editor  of 
this  work. 

The  editors  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  valuable  aid  derived  from  Mr. 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  editorial 
table,  and  a  key  to  the  fugitive  writings  of  the  most  able  authors,  English  and 
American,  of  the  present  century ;  also  from  Mr.  Alexander's  elaborate  and  relia- 
ble Dictionary  of  Weights  arid  Measures  ;  from  Professor  Bache's  official  Eeports  on 
the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States ;  from  Mr.  Browne's  able  work  on  the 
Trees  of  America  :  and  from  Mr.  Maury's  Physical  Geojrajjhy  of  the  Sea,  etc. 


PREFACE.  V 

A  Cijdopedia  of  Commerce  must  necessarily  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  compilation, 
and  any  attempt  to  prepare  a  work  of  this  character  without  taking  advantage,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  of  the  labors  of  predecessors,  would  result  in  a  failure.  And 
though  all  of  the  articles  have  been  rewritten  or  remodeled,  to  adapt  them  to  this 
country,  and  with  new  information  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  time,  many  of 
the  important  ones  are  entirely  original,  as  far  as  compilation  goes,  and  are  care- 
fully collated  with  the  latest  commercial  statistics.  Full  use  has  been  made  of 
those  standard  works  on  commercial  affiiirs  which  could  give  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  subjects  discussed.  Under  tliis  view  nothing  more  is  claimed  for  this 
work  than  that  it  is  a  well-digested  compilation.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  based  in 
many  respects  upon  M'Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Chmraerce,  and  from  this  work  and 
the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (now  being  published)  have  been 
principally  compiled  the  articles  relating  to  the  commercial  law  and  commercial 
trade  of  foreign  -countries.  The  statistics  of  the  commerce'  of  this  country  have 
been  prepared  from  official  sources,  through  a  series  of  years  ;  and  in  all  instances 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  reliable  tabular  details  on 
all  subjects,  as  they  are  the  foundation  and  principal  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind. 
In  all  cases  where  possible,  charts  of  the  harbors  and  sea-ports,  by  the  latest  sur- 
veys, have  been  obtained ;  and  in  this  we  arc  much  indebted  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  Reports  for  accurate  details  of  the  harbors  of  our  own  countr}'.  "We 
add  here  a  list  of  those  works  consulted,  from  which  we  have  obtained  much  of 
the  valuable  information  contained  in  the  present  work. 
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A  AM,  Aum,  or  Ahin,  a  measure  for  liquids,  used 
at  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Frankfort, 
etc.  At  Amsterdam  it  is  nearly  equal  to  41  English 
wine  gallons,  at  Antwerp  to  30^  gallons,  at  Hamburg 
to  38^  gallons,  and  at  Frankfort  to  39  gallons. 

Aback  (a  sea  term),  (he  situation  of  the  sails  when 
the  surfaces  are  flatted  against  the  masts  by  the  force 
of  the  wind.  The  sails  are  said  to  be  taken  abaci:  when 
they  are  brought  into  this  situation  either  by  a  sudden 
change  of  tlie  wind  or  l)y  an  alteration  in  the  ship's 
course.  They  are  laid  aback,  to  cft'ect  an  immediate  re- 
treat, without  turning  to  the  right  or  left;  or  in  the  sea 
phrase,  to  give  the  ship  stern-icoi/,  in  order  to  avoid 
some  danger  discovered  before  her  in  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, or  when  she  has  advanced  beyond  her  station  in 
the  line  of  battle,  or  otherwise.  The  sails  are  placed 
in  this  position  by  slackening  their  lee  braces,  and 
hauling  in  the  weather  ones ;  so  that  the  whole  effort 
of  the  wind  is  exerted  on  the  fore  part  of  their  surface, 
which  readily  pushes  the  ship  astern,  unless  she  is  re- 
strained by  some  counteracting  force. 

Abacus  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  instrument  for 
facilitating  operations  in  arithmetic.  The  exhibition 
of  numbers  by  counters  appears  happily  fitted  for  un- 
folding the  principles  of  calculation.  In  the  schools 
of  ancient  Greece,  the  boys  acquired  the  elements  of 
knowledge  by  working  on  a  smooth  board  with  a  nar- 
row rim — the  abax ;  so  named,  evidently,  from  the 
combination  of  A,  B,  T,  the  first  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet, resembling,  except  perhaps  in  size,  the  tablet  like- 
wise called  A,  B,  C,  on  which  the  children  with  us  used 
to  begin  to  learn  the  art  of  reading.  The  pupils,  in 
those  distant  ages,  were  instructed  to  compute  by  form- 
ing progressive  rows  of  counters,  which,  according  to 
the  wealth  or  fancy  of  the  individual,  consisted  of  small 
pebbles,  of  round  bits  of  bone  or  ivory,  or  even  of  silver 
coins.  From  frjipog,  the  Greek  word  for  apebbk,  comes 
the  verb  ftjtpi^eii;  to  compute.  But  the  same  board 
served  also  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  writing  and 
the  principles  of  geometry.  The  aboj-  being  strewed 
with  green  sand,  the  jmlris  eruditus  of  classic  authors, 
it  was  easy,  with  a  radius  or  small  rod,  to  trace  letters, 
draw  lines,  construct  triangles,  or  describe  circles.  Be- 
sides the  original  word  A3ai,  the  Greeks  had  the  di- 
minutive AjiaKiov ;  and  it  seems  very  probable  that 
this  smaller  board  was  commonly  used  for  calculations, 
while  tlie  larger  one  was  reserved  among  them  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  geometrical  diagrams. 

To  facilitate  the  working  by  counters,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  abacus  was  afterward  improved.  Instead  of 
the  perpendicular  lines  or  bars,  the  board  had  its  surface 


divided  by  sets  of  parallel  grooves,  by  stretched  wires, 
or  even  by  successive  rows  of  holes.  It  was  easy  to 
move  small  counters  in  the  grooves,  to  slide  perforated 
beads  along  the  wires,  or  to  stick  large  nobs  or  round- 
headed  nails  in  the  different  holes.  To  diminish  the 
number  of  marks  required,  every  column  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  shorter  one,  wherein  each  counter  had  the  same 
value  as  five  of  the  ordinary  kind,  being  half  the  index 
of  the  Denary  Scale. 

The  civil  arts  of  Rome  were  commanicated  to  other 
nations  by  the  tide  of  victory,  and  maintained  through 
the  vigor  and  firmness  of  her  imperial  sway.  But  the 
simpler  and  more  useful  improvements  surs^ived  the 
wreck  of  empire,  among  the  various  people  again  re- 
stored by  fortune  to  their  barbarous  independence.  In 
all  transactions  wherein  money  was  concerned,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  follow  the  procedure  of  the  abacus, 
in  representing  numbers  bj'  counters  placed  in  parallel 
rows.  During  the  Middle  .A.ges,  it  became  the  usual 
practice  over  Europe  for  merchants,  auditors  of  ac- 
counts, or  judges  appointed  to  decide  in  matters  of  rev- 
enue, to  appear  on  a  covered  bank  or  bench,  so  called 
from  an  old  Saxon  or  Franconian  word  signifying  a 
seat.  Hence  those  terms  were  afterward  appropriated 
to  offices  for  receiving  pledges,  chambers  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  money-dealers,  or  courts  for  the  trying 
of  questions  respecting  property  or  the  claims  of  th<' 
crown.  Hence  also  the  word  bankrupt,  which  occur, 
in  all  the  dialects  of  Europe.  The  terra  scaccarium. 
from  which  was  derived  the  French,  and  thence  tb< 
English  name  for  the  Exchequer,  anciently  signified 
merely  a  chess-board,  being  formed  from  scaccum,  de- 
noting one  of  the  movable  pieces  in  that  intricaM 
game.  The  reason  of  this  application  of  the  term  i: 
sufficientlj-  obvious.  The  table  for  accounts  wa^,  to 
facilitate  the  calculations,  always  covered  with  a  cloth, 
resembling  the  surface  of  the  scaccarium  or  abacus,  and 
distinguished  by  perpendicular  or  chequered  lines.  The 
learned  Skene  was  therefore  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  Exchequer  derived  its  name  from  the  play  of  chess, 
because  its  suitors  appear  to  fight  a  keen  and  dubions 
battle.* 

The  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
all  questions  of  revenue,  was  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Norman  Conquest.  Kicliard  Fitznigcl,  in  a 
treatise  or  dialogue  on  the  subject,  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that  the  *cacceiritfiii 

•  "  Because  niony  persons  eonvecnis  in  the  Checker  to  pUye 
their  causes,  contrarc  uthers,  as  gif  they  were  fechtand  in  an 
arrayod  b.ittell,  quilk  is  tlio  fomie  and  oidour  of  the  saidplaye.** 
— Skene,  ad  voc.  Scaccariunu 
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ABA 


was  a  quadrangular  table  about  ten  feet  long  and  five 
feet  broad,  -with  a  ledge  or  border  about  four  inches 
high,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  rolling  over,  and  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  seats  for  the  judges,  the 
tellers,  and  other  ofHcers.  It  was  covered  every  year, 
after  the  term  of  Easter,  with  fresh  black  cloth,  divided 
by  perpendicular  white  lines,  or  distinctures,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  a  foot  or  a  palm,  and  again  parted  by  sim- 
ilar transverse  lines.  In  reckoning,  they  proceeded,  he 
says,  according  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic,*  using  small 
coins  for  counters.  The  lowest  bar  exhibited  pence, 
the  one  above  it  shillings,  the  next  pounds ;  and  the 
higher  bars  denoted  successively  tens,  twenties,  hundreds, 
thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  pounds ;  though,  in  those 
early  times  of  penury  and  severe  economj',  it  very  sel- 
dom happened  that  so  large  a  sum  as  the  last  ever  came 
to  be  reckoned.  The  first  bar,  therefore,  advanced  by 
dozens,  the  second  and  third  bj'  scores,  and  the  rest  of 
the  stock  of  bars  by  the  multiples  of  te7i.  The  teller 
sat  about  the  middle  of  the  table ;  on  his  right  hand 
eleven  pennies  were  lieaped  on  the  first  bar,  and  a  pile 
oi  nineteen  shillings  on  tlie  second ;  Avhile  a  ciuantity  of 
pounds  was  collected  opposite  to  him,  on  the  third  bar. 
For  the  sake  of  expedition,  he  might  employ  a  different 
mark  to  represent  half  the  value  of  any  bar,  a  silver 
penny  for  ten  shillings,  and  a  gold  penny  for  ten 
pounds. 

In  earl}'  times,  a  chequered  board,  the  emblem  of 
calculation,  was  hung  out,  to  indicate  an  office  for 
changing  money.  It  was  afterward  adopted  as  the 
sign  of  an  inn  or  hosteh-y,  where  victuals  were  sold,  or 
strangers  lodged  and  entertained.  We  may  perceive 
traces  of  that  ancient  practice  existing  even  at  present. 
It  is  customary  in  London,  and  in  some  provincial 
towns,  to  have  a  chequer,  diced  with  red  and  white, 
painted  against  the  sides  of  the  door  of  a  chop-house. 

The  Chinese  have  from  the  remotest  ages  used,  in 
all  their  calculations,  an  instrument  called  the  Sican- 
pan,  or  Computing  Table,  similar  in  its  shape  and  con- 
struction to  the  abacus  of  tlie  Eonians,  but  more  com- 
plete and  uniform.  It  consists  of  a  small  oblong  board 
surrounded  by  a  high  ledge,  and  parted  lengthwise 
near  the  top  by  another  ledge.  It  is  then  divided  vert- 
ically by  ten  smooth  and  slender  rods  of  bamboo,  on 
■which  are  strung  two  small  balls  of  ivory  or  bone  in 
the  upper  compartment,  and  five  such  balls  in  the  low- 
er and  larger  compartment ;  each  of  the  latter  on  the 
several  bars  denoting  unit,  and  each  of  the  former,  for 
the  sake  of  abbreviation,  expressing  five. 

The  system  of  measures,  weights,  and  coins,  which 
prevails  throughout  the  Chinese  empire,  being  entire- 
ly founded  on  the  decimal  subdivision,  the  swan-pan 
was  admirably  suited  for  representing  it.  The  calcu- 
lator could  begin  at  any  particular  bar,  and  reckon 
with  the  same  facility  eitlier  upward  or  downward. 
This  advantage  of  treating  fractions  exactly  like  in- 
tegers was,  in  practice,  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
Accordingly,  those  arithmetical  machines,  but  of  very 
different  sizes,  are  constantly  used  in  all  the  shops  and 
booths  of  Canton  and  other  cities,  and  are  said  to  be 
handled  by  the  native  traders  with  such  rapiditj'  and 
address  as  quite  astonish  the  European  factors. 

Abaft,  a  sea  term  signifying  the  hinder  part  of  a 
ship,  or  all  those  parts  both  within  and  without  which 
lie  toward  the  stern,  in  opposition  to  afore.  Abaft  is 
also  used  as  a  preposition,  and  signides  farther  aft,  or 
nearer  the  stern ;  as,  tlie  l)arricade  stands  abaft  the 
main-mast,  i.  e.  bcliind  it,  or  nearer  the  stern. 

Abandonment,  in  commerce  and  navigation,  is 
nsed  to  express  the  abandoning  or  surrendering  of  the 
ship  or  goods  insured  to  the  insurer. 

It  is  lield,  by  the  law  of  England,  that  the  insured 
has  the  right  to  abandon,  and  to  compel  the  insurers  to 
pay  the  whole  value  of  the  thing  insured,  in  every  case 

*  lie  ciillB  it  Arinmctica:  In  tlic  Mi/rrour  of  the  Worlde, 
printed  by  Caxton  in  14SI ,  it  is  strangely  named  A  m  Mctrike,  a. 
proof  of  the  total  ignorance  of  Greek  at  that  period  in  England. 


"where,  by  the  happening  of  any  of  the  misfortunes  or 
perils  insured  against,  the  voyage  is  lost,  or  not  worth 
pursuing,  and  the  projected  adventure  is  frustrated  ;  or 
where  the  thing  insured  is  so  damaged  and  spoiled  as 
to  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  owner ;  or  where  the 
salvage  is  verj'  high  ;  or  where  what  is  saved  is  of  less 
value  than  the  freight;  or  where  further  expense  is 
necessary,  and  the  insurer  will  not  undertake  to  pay 
that  expense,"  etc. — Marshall,  book  i.  cap.  13,  §  1. 

Abandonment  very  frequently  takes  place  in  cases 
of  capture:  the  loss  is  then  total,  and  no  question  can 
arise  in  respect  to  it.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  a 
ship  and  cargo  are  recaptured  within  such  a  time  that 
the  object  of  the  voyage  is  not  lost,  the  insured  is  not  en- 
titled to  abandon.  The  mere  stranding  of  a  ship  is  not 
deemed  of  itself  such  a  loss  as  Avill  justify  an  abandon- 
ment. If  by  some  fortunate  accident,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  crew,  or  bj'  any  borrowed  assistance,  the  ship  be 
got  off  and  rendered  capable  of  continuing  her  voyage, 
it  is  not  a  total  loss,  and  the  insurers  are  only  liable  for 
the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  stranding.  It  is  only 
where  the  stranding  is  followed  b}-  shijncrecl-,  or  in  any 
other  way  renders  the  ship  incapable  of  prosecuting 
her  voyage,  that  the  insured  can  abandon. 

It  has  been  decided  that  damage  sustained  in  a  voy- 
age to  the  extent  of  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  ship  did  not  entitle  the  insured  to  abandon.  If 
a  cargo  be  damaged  in  the  course  of  a  voj'age,  and  it 
appears  that  what  has  been  saved  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  freight,  it  is  held  to  be  a  total  loss. — Paek 
071  Insurance,  cap.  9. 

When  by  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  perils  insured 
against  the  insured  has  accjuired  a  right  to  abandon, 
he  is  at  liberty  either  to  abandon  or  not,  as  he  thinks 
proper.  He  is  in  no  case  bound  to  abandon  ;  but  if  he 
make  an  election,  and  resolve  to  abandon,  he  must 
abide  by  his  resolution,  and  has  no  longer  the  power 
to  claim  for  a  partial  loss.  In  some  foreign  countries 
specific  periods  are  fixed  by  law  within  which  the  in- 
sured, after  being  informed  of  the  loss,  must  elect  either 
to  abandon  or  not.  In  England,  however,  no  partic- 
ular period  is  fixed  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  rule  is, 
that  if  the  insured  determine  to  abandon,  he  must  inti- 
mate such  determination  to  the  insurers  within  a  rea- 
sonable jJ^riod  after  he  has  got  intelligence  of  the  loss — 
any  unnecessary  delay  in  making  this  intimation  being 
interpreted  to  mean  that  he  has  decided  not  to  abandon. 

No  particular  form  or  solemnity  is  required  in  giv- 
ing notice  of  an  abandonment.  It  may  be  given  cither 
to  the  underwriter  himself,  or  the  agent  who  subscribed 
for  him. 

"  The  effect  of  an  abandonment  is  to  vest  all  the 
rights  of  the  insured  in  the  insurers.  The  latter  be- 
come the  legal  owners  of  the  ship,  and  as  such  are  lia- 
ble for  all  her  future  outgoings,  and  entitled  to  her 
future  earnings.  An  abandonment,  when  once  made, 
is  irrevocable. 

"A  total  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  policj'  may 
arise  either  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  thing  in- 
sured, or,  if  it  spccificall}'  remains,  by  such  damage  to 
it  as  renders  it  of  little  or  no  value.  A  loss  is  said  to 
be  total  if  the  voyage  be  entirely  lost  or  defeated,  or 
not  worth  pursuing,  and  the  projected  adventure  frus- 
trated. It  is  ii  constructive  total  loss  if  the  thing  in- 
sured, though  existing  in  fact,  is  lost  for  any  beneficial 
purpose  to  the  owner.  In  such  cases  the  insured  may 
abandon  all  his  interest  in  the  subject  insured  and  all 
his  hopes  of  recovery  to  the  insurer,  and  call  upon  him 
to  paj'  as  for  a  total  loss.  The  object  of  the  provision 
is  to  enable  the  insured  to  be  promptly  reinstated  in 
his  capital,  and  be  thereby  enabled  to  engage  in  some 
new  mercantile  adventure.  Long  interruption  to  a 
voyage,  and  uncertain  hopes  of  recovery,  would  often  be 
ruinous  to  the  business  of  the  merchant;  and  therefore, 
if  the  object  of  the  voyage  be  lost,  or  not  worth  pursu- 
ing by  reason  of  the  peril  insured  against,  or  if  the  car- 
go bo  so  damaged  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value,  or  where 
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the  salvage  is  very  high  and  further  expense  he  neces- 
sary, and  tlie  insurer  will  not  engage  to  hear  it,  or  if 
what  is  saved  he  of  less  value  than  the  freight,  or  where 
the  damage  exceeds  one  half  the  value  of  the  goods  in- 
sured, or  where  the  property  is  captured,  or  arrested, 
or  even  detained  hy  an  indefinite  cmhargo;  in  these 
and  other  cases  of  a  like  nature  the  insured  may  disen- 
tangle himself  and  ahandon  the  suhject  to  the  under- 
writer, and  call  upon  him  to  ]iay  a  total  loss.  In  such 
cases  the  insurer  stands  in  the  place  of  the  insured,  and 
takes  the  subject  to  himself,  w  ith  all  the  chances  of  re- 
covery and  indemnity.  A  valid  aI)andonnient  has  a 
retrospective  eftect,  and  does  of  itself,  and  without  any 
deed  of  cession,  and  prior  to  the  actual  payment  of  the 
loss,  transfer  the  right  of  property  to  the  insurer  to  the 
extent  of  the  insurance  ;  and  if  after  an  abandonment, 
duly  made  and  accepted,  the  ship  should  he  recovered, 
and  proceed  and  make  a  prosperous  voyage^  the  in- 
surer, as  owner,  would  reap  the  profits. 

"  These  considerations  have  introduced  the  right  of 
abandonment  into  the  insurance  law  of  every  country, 
and  yet  the  text  writers  have  generally  condemned  the 
privilege  as  inconsistent  with  just  notions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  contract  of  insurance,  which  is  a  con- 
tract of  indemnity.  But  it  has  now  become  an  ingre- 
dient so  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of  insur- 
ance, that  it  can  not  he  abolished;  though  the  late  En- 
glish cases,  says  Mr.  Bencckc,  show  a  stronger  inclina- 
tion in  the  courts  to  restrict  than  to  enlarge  the  right. 
The  laws  of  Hamburg  distinguish  themselves  from  all 
others,  by  restricting  the  right  of  abandonment  to  the 
only  case  of  a  missing  ship. 

"As  soon  as  the  insured  is  informed  of  the  loss,  he 
ought  (after  being  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  in- 
spect the  cargo,  and  for  no  other  purpose)  to  determine 
promptly  whether  he  will  or  will  not  abandon,  and  he 
can  not  lie  by  and  speculate  on  e\-'ents.  If  he  elects  to 
ahandon,  he  must  do  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  give 
notice  promptlj'  to  the  insurer  of  his  determination ; 
otherwise  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  waived  his  right 
to  abandon,  and  will  be  entitled  to  recover  only  for  a 
partial  loss,  unless  the  loss  be,  in  fact,  absolutely  total. 
If  the  thing  insured  exists  in  specie,  and  the  insured 
wishes  to  go  for  a  total  loss,  an  abandonment  is  indis- 
pensable. The  same  principle  which  requires  the  in- 
sured, who  abandons,  to  do  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  also 
requires  the  insurer,  who  rejects  an  abandonment,  to 
act  promptly.  The  object  of  the  abandonment  is  to 
turn  that  into  a  total  loss  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  one ;  and  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  idle,  to 
abandon  in  the  case  of  an  entire  destruction  of  Uie  suli- 
ject.  It  is  only  necessary  when  the  loss  is  construct- 
ively total  within  the  policy,  and  not  an  actual  total 
loss.  The  right  of  abandonment  does  not  depend  uiion 
the  certainty,  but  upon  the  high  probabilitv,  of  a  total 
loss,  either  of  the  property,  or  voyage,  or  both.  The 
insured  is  to  act,  not  upon  certainties,  but  upon  proba- 
bilities ;  and  if  the  facts  present  a  case  of  extreme  haz- 
ard, and  of  probable  expense,  exceeding  half  the  value 
of  the  sliip,  the  insured  may  abandon,  though  it  should 
happen  that  she  was  afterward  recovewd  at  a  less  ex- 
pense. Though  the  sul>ject  may  physically  exist,  yet 
there  may  be  a  technical  total  loss  to  the  owner  if  the 
things  be  taken  from  his  free  use  and  possession.  Such 
are  the  common  cases  of  total  losses  by  embargoes, 
by  captures,  and  by  restraints,  and  detainments  of 
princes. 

"The  right  to  abandon  exists  when  the  ship,  for  all 
the  uscftd  purposes  of  the  voyage,  is  gone  from  the 
control  of  the  owner;  as  in  the  cases  of  submersion,  or 
shipwreck,  or  capture,  and  it  is  imcertain,  or  the  time 
unreasonably  distant,  when  it  will  be  restored  in  a 
state  to  resume  the  voyage ;  or  when  the  risk  ami  ex- 
pense of  restoring  the  vessel  are  disiiroimrtioiu'd  to  the 
expected  bonelit  and  objects  of  the  voyage.  All  these 
general  doctrines  concerning  abandonment  have  been 
entirely  incorporated  into  our  American  law,  and  thoy 


exist  to  all  essential  purposes  in  the  French  jurispru- 
dence. 

"  Upon  a  valid  abandonment,  either  of  the  vessel  or 
of  the  cargo  insured,  the  master  becomes  the  agent  of 
the  insurer,  and  the  insured  is  not  bound  by  his  subse- 
quent acts  unless  he  adopts  them.  The  owner  or  in- 
sured, equally  with  the  master,  becomes  the  agent  of 
the  insurer  on  abandonment,  and  he  can  not  purchase 
in  the  property  on  his  own  account  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  principals ;  and  if  he  does,  it  revokes  the 
abandonment,  and  turns  the  total  into  a  partial  loss. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  master,  resulting  from  his  situa- 
tion, to  act  with  good  faith,  and  care,  and  diligence, 
for  the  jirotection  and  recovery  of  the  property,  for  the 
benefit  of  w  liom  it  may  eventually  concern.  The  mas- 
ter of  an  insured  ship  injured  by  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  not  competent  to  complete  the  voyage,  ma\'  sell 
her  in  a  case  of  necessity,  as  when  the  ship  is  in  a  place 
in  which  she  can  not  be  repaired ;  or  the  expense  of 
repairing  her  will  be  extravagant,  and  exceed  her 
value;  or  when  he  has  no  money  in  his  possession,  and 
is  not  able  to  raise  any.  In  cases  of  capture,  he  is 
bound,  if  a  neutral,  to  remain  and  assert  his  claim  un- 
til condemnation,  or  the  recovery  be  hopeless.  His 
wages,  and  those  of  the  crew,  are  a  charge  on  the 
owner,  and  ultimately,  in  case  of  recovery,  to  be  borne 
as  a  general  average  by  all  parties  in  interest ;  and  if 
the  abandonment  be  accepted,  the  underwriter  becomes 
owner  for  the  voyage,  and  in  that  character  liable  for 
the  seamen's  wages,  and  entitled  to  the  freight  subse- 
quently earned.  If  the  master  purchases  in  the  vessel, 
or  ransoms  her,  the  insurer  will  be  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  purchase  or  composition ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  insured  affirms  the  purchase  of  the  master, 
it  will  be,  at  the  option  of  the  insurer,  a  waiver  of  the 
abandonment.  The  insurer  can  accept  of  the  repur- 
chase of  the  master,  as  his  constructive  agent,  and 
afhrm  the  act,  or  he  may  leave  it  to  fall  upon  the 
master. 

"  The  assured  has  the  right  of  abandoning  the  freight 
when  there  has  been  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the 
ship  ;  and  he  has  sustained  a  total  loss  of  the  freight, 
if  he  abandons  the  ship  to  the  underwriters  on  the  ship, 
when  the  case  justifies  it,  for  after  such  abandonment, 
he  has  no  longer  the  means  of  earning  the  freight,  or 
of  receiving  it  if  earned,  for  the  freight  goes  to  the  un- 
derwriters on  the  ship.  But  it  has  been  a  veri.-  con- 
troverted question,  whether  an  abandonment  of  the 
ship  transferred  the  freight  in  w  hole  or  in  part.  It  was 
finally  settled  in  the  jurisprudence  of  New  York  and  of 
Massachusetts,  and  adopted  as  the  true  rule  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  Massachusetts,  that 
on  an  accepted  abandonment  of  the  ship,  the  freight 
earned  previous  to  the  disaster  was  to  be  retained  by 
the  owner  or  his  representative,  the  insurer  on  the 
freight,  and  apportioned  pro  rata  itineris;  and  that 
the  freight  subsequently  earned  went  to  the  insurer 
on  the  ship," — Sie  Kent's  Comm.,  Lect.  XLVIII. 
vol.  iii. 

Abassi,  or  Abassis,  a  silver  coin  current  in  Per- 
sia, equivalent  in  value  to  a  French  livre,  or  at  present 
tcnpcnce  sterling.  It  took  its  name  from  Schah  Ab- 
bas II.,  king  of  Persia,  under  whom  it  was  struck. 

Abatement,  or  Rebate,  is  the  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  discount  allowed  for  prompt  payment;  it  is 
also  sometimes  used  to  express  the  deduction  that  is 
occasionally  made  at  the  custom-house  from  the  duties 
chargeable  upon  such  goods  as  are  damaged,  and  for 
loss  in  warehouses. 

Abattoir,  the  term  applied  by  the  French  to  desig- 
nate slaughter-houses  for  cattle.  These  useful  estal>- 
lishmcnts  wcr^  introduced  into  Paris  and  other  large 
cities  by  Napoleon.  Formerly  the  multitude  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered  in  Paris  became  a  nuisance  of  great 
magnitude  to  the  inhabitants,  from  the  exhibition  of  . 
the  barbarities  practiced  on  the  poor  animals  by  the 
butchers,  the  piteous  cries  of  sheep  and  cattle  pent  up, 
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■without  food  or  water,  in  the  confined  stalls  in  which 
they  were  crowded,  and  from  the  offensive  exhalations 
of  putrid  blood  and  oft'al  that  proceeded  from  slaugh- 
ter-houses, often  planted  in  the  most  populous  parts 
of  the  city.  The  same  nuisance,  till  lately,  disgraced 
the  British  metropolis,  and  man}'  other  English  towns. 
It  appears  hardly  conceivable  that  London  should,  till 
1852,  have  tolerated  the  nuisance  of  Smithfield  market. 
When  this  mart  was  established  five  centuries  ago,  it 
was  far  bej-ond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  population,  no  fewer  than  243,537  head 
of  cattle,  and  1,455,249  sheep  were  sold  in  1852,  to  be 
afterward  slaughtered  in  the  croAvded  lanes  and  ill- 
ventilated  courts  of  the  metropolis ;  while  the  French, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  do  not  tolerate 
such  sources  of  disgust  and  disease  in  the  interior  of 
their  great  towns. 

The  abattoirs  of  Paris,  created  by  Napoleon's  decree 
of  1810,  amounted  to  five  in  1818,  when  they  were  all 
completed,  and  put  under  excellent  regulation.  There 
are  three  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south  side  of 
Paris ;  and  all  are  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  about 
two  miles  from  its  centre.  The  largest  to  the  north  is 
in  the  Rue  Eochechouart,  between  the  Barrieres  Pois- 
sonnieres  and  des  Martyres ;  the  largest  on  the  south 
side  is  just  behind  the  Place  Breteuil ;  the  rest  are  near 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  cattle-markets  are  all  at 
the  distance  of  some  miles  from  Paris ;  and  the  cattle 
are  driven  from  them  to  the  abattoirs,  round  b}-  the  ex- 
ternal Boulevards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  streets  as  much  as 
possible. 

Each  butcher  goes  to  his  own  abattoir ;  to  which  are 
attached  proper  places  for  preserving  the  meat,  pro- 
vided with  an  iron  rack  for  the  fat,  pans  for  melting 
the  tallow,  and  stalls  for  the  cattle  before  they  are 
slaughtered.  The  stalls  are  furnished  with  proper 
racks  and  troughs  for  hay  and  water,  that  the  animals 
may  suffer  as  little  as  possible  before  they  are  slaugh- 
tered. The  abattoirs  and  the  whole  establishment  are 
kept  very  clean  by  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  that 
carries  oft"  the  blood  and  all  impurities  into  sewers. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  place,  every  thing  is  com- 
mendablj'  clean. 

An  inspector  is  appointed  to  each  abattoir,  whose 
business  it  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  meat, 
and  to  enforce  order  and  cleanliness.  For  these  accom- 
modations a  butcher  pays  according  to  the  number  of 
animals  he  slaughters.  The  sum  now  paid  for  each  ox 
is  six  francs,  four  for  a  cow,  two  for  a  calf,  and  one  for 
a  sheep  or  lamb.  The  money  thus  raised  from  all  the 
Parisian  abattoirs  in  1842  amounted  to  about  £48,000 
sterling.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  regula- 
tions like  those  of  the  French  abattoirs  were  introduced 
into  the  principal  English  towns,  especially  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  etc.,  as  has  lately 
been  done  at  Edinburgh. 

In  1851,  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh  constructed  a 
greatly  improved  abattoir  in  that  city,  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  David  Cousin,  the  city  architect.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  four  acres  and  a  quarter,  surround- 
ed by  a  screen-Avall,  with  entrance  gates  on  each  side 
in  tlic  Egj'ptian  style  of  architecture ;  behind  the  screen- 
wall  is  a  large  open  area,  from  which  access  is  given  to 
all  the  different  buiklings  coiniectcd  with  the  establisli- 
ment.  The  slaughtering  booths  consist  of  a  double  row 
of  buildings,  extending  in  a  straight  line  to  about  37G 
feet  in  length,  with  a  centre  roadwaj-  25  feet  wide. 
There  are  three  separate  blocks  of  building  on  eacli  side 
of  the  roadway,  the  extreme  blocks  being  each  100  feet 
in  length,  and  the  central  one  140  feet,  with  cross-roads 
18  feet  wide  between  these,  giving  access  to  tlie  otlicr 
portions  of  the  grounds.  The  different  ranges  of  build- 
ing contain  42  booths  in  all ;  each  booth  is  18  fuet 
.wide,  21  feet  in  length,  and  20  feet  in  height,  having  a 
cattle  shed  attached,  18  feet  I>y  22  feet,  and  a  small  in- 
closed yard  behind,  with  a  separate  back  entrance,  by 
which  all  the  cattle  are  driven  into  the  sheds,  where 


they  are  kept  previously  to  being  slaughtered.  By  a 
series  of  large  ventilators  along  the  roof,  and  by  other 
contrivances,  these  buildings  are  thoroughly  venti- 
lated. The  large  doors  of  the  booths,  instead  of  being 
hinged  in  the  usual  manner,  are  hung  by  balance 
weights,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  similarly  to  an 
ordinary  sash-window,  so  that  they  never  interfere 
with  the  operations  within,  or  with  the  thoroughfare 
of  the  road. 

Improved  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  intro- 
duced, some  of  them  of  a  novel  application,  which  have 
secured  great  facilities  in  the  dressing  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  meat.  Each  booth  is  amply  provided  with 
water.  In  addition  to  the  slaughtering  booths,  there 
is  large  accommodation  for  triperies,  pig-slaughtering 
houses,  tallow-weighing  houses,  and  all  the  other  nec- 
essaries of  such  an  establishment. 

The  whole  of  the  booths  have  been  laid  with  thick, 
M'ell-dressed  pavement,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  con- 
crete twelve  inches  thick,  and  the  walls  to  the  height 
of  seven  feet  are  formed  of  solid  ashler,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  rats  burrowing  in  them.  "With  this 
view  also,  the  whole  surface  of  the  roadways  has  been 
laid  with  concrete  and  causewayed  with  well-dressed 
whinstone  pavement.  The  drainage,  also,  consists  en- 
tirely of  glazed  earthen-ware  tiles,  so  that  the  Avhole 
area  of  the  buildings  is  rendered  impervious  to  these 
destructive  vermin.  There  are  two  distinct  sets  of 
drains,  one  for  surface  water,  which  is  conveyed  direct- 
ly into  Lochrin  burn ;  the  other  for  soil  from  the  booths, 
which  is  conveyed  into  large  tanks  formed  for  its  recep- 
tion, and  sold  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Before  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  private  slaugh- 
ter-houses were  scattered  all  over  the  city,  often  in 
the  most  populous  districts,  where,  through  want  of 
drainage  and  imperfect  ventilation,  they  contamina- 
ted the  whole  neighJLiorhood.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
public  abattoir,  all  private  slaughter-houses  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Aboard,  the  inside  of  a  ship.  Hence  any  person 
who  enters  a  ship  is  said  to  fjo  aboard:  but  when  an 
enemy  enters  in  the  time  of  battle,  he  is  said  to  board ; 
a  phrase  which  always  implies  hostility.  —  To  Jail 
aboard  of,  is  to  strike  or  encounter  another  ship  when 
one  or  both  are  in  motion,  or  to  be  driven  upon  a  ship 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  current. — Aboard-mahi-tack, 
the  order  to  draw  the  main-tack,  i.  e.  the  lower  corner 
of  the  mainsail,  down  to  the  Chess-Tree. 

Abrasion  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  wear  and 
tear  of  coins.  The  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  the  old 
worn  coins,  on  their  being  called  in  to  be  recoined,  falls 
upon  the  public.  Mr.  M'Culloch  reckons,  that  if  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  wholly  of  gold, 
it  would  amount  to  at  least  sixty  millions  of  sovereigns, 
and  that  the  loss  sustained  by  abrasion,  including  what 
results  from  shipwreck,  fire,  and  other  accidents,  would 
amount  to  a  hundredth  part  of  the  sum  in  circulation, 
or  £GOO,000  annually. — M'Cullocii's  Treatises  and 
Essays  on  Economical  Pollen,  p.  33. 

Acacia,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean- 
tree,  in  Botamj,  a  species  of  mimosa,  according  to  Liu- 
naius,  though  otlier  botanists  make  it  a  distinct  genus. 
Several  species  of  acacia  produce  yuvi  arable,  especially 
A .  Ehrenber(jn,  A .  tortUis,  A .  arabica,  A .  vera,  A .  Seyal, 
A .  Verek.  An  inferior  sort  is  produced  hy  A.  A dan- 
sonii,  A.  albida,  and  A.  Karro.  These  are  natives  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  or  Africa.  The  inspissated  gum  of 
the  bark  of  A.  catcchn  forms  tlie  astringent  substance 
named  catechu;  which,  however,  is  also  produced  in 
India  from  several  other  trees.  The  bark  of  several 
species  of  acacia  produces  a  tannin ;  of  which  a  large 
quantity  is  now  imported  from  Van  Dioncn's  Land 
for  the  purposes  of  the  tanner,  and  is  chiefly  the  prod- 
uce oi  A.  decun-ens  and  A.  7nollissima. 

A .  julibrissin,  a  native  of  Persia,  has,  on  account  of 
its  elegant  foliage  and  flowers,  been  long  acclimated  in 
England;  A.  sophora  is  a  fragrant  species,  that  has 
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more  lately  been  introduced,  and  is  nearly  acclimated 
in  the  south  of  our  island.  It  flowers  early  in  spring, 
and  bears  many  clusters  of  rich  yellow  flowers.  The 
flowers  of  a  species  of  the  acacia  are  used  by  the  Chi- 
nese in  making  that  yellow  which  we  see  bears  wash- 
ing in  their  sillcs  and  stufts.and  appears  with  so  much 
elegance  in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  method  is 
this :  They  gather  tlie  flowers  before  they  are  fully 
open  ;  these  they  put  in  a  clean  earthen  vessel  over  a 
gentle  heat,  and  stir  them  continually  about  as  they  do 
the  tea-leaves,  till  they  become  dryish  and  of  a  yellow 
color  ;  then  to  half  a  pound  of  flowers  they  add  tliree 
spoonfuls  of  fair  water,  and  after  that  a  little  more,  till 
there  is  just  enougli  to  hold  the  flowers  incorporated  to- 
gether; they  boil  this  for  some  time,  and  the  juice  of 
the  flowers  mixing  with  the  water,  it  becomes  thick 
and  yellow;  tliey  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  strain 
it  through  a  piece  of  coarse  silk.  To  the  liquor  they 
add  half  an  ounce  of  common  alum,  and  an  ounce  of 
calcined  oyster-shells  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  All 
is  then  well  mi.xed  together ;  and  this  is  the  fine  last- 
ing yellow  they  have  so  long  used. 

The  dyers  of  large  pieces  use  the  flowers  and  seeds 
of  the  acacia  for  dyeing  three  different  sorts  of  j'cllow. 
They  roast  the  flowers,  as  before  observed,  and  then 
mix  the  seeds  with  them,  which  must  be  gathered  for 
this  purpose  when  fullj'  ripe  ;  by  different  admixtures 
of  these  they  give  the  difterent  shades  of  color,  only  for 
the  deepest  of  all  they  add  a  small  quantity  of  Brazil 
•wood. 

Mr.  Geofti'oy  attributes  the  origin  of  bezoar  to  the 
seeds  of  this  plant;  which  being  browsed  by  certain 
animals,  and  vellicating  the  stomach  by  their  great 
great  sourness  and  astringency,  cause  a  condensation 
of  the  juices,  till  at  length  they  become  coated  over 
with  a  stony  matter  which  we  call  Bezoar. 

Acapulco,  a  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, in  hit.  1G°  50'  29"  N.,  long.  99'  4G'  AV.  Pop.  4000  (.'). 
"It  is,"  says  Captain  Hall,  "  the  very  heau  ideal  of  a 
harbor.  It  is  easy  of  access,  very  capacious,  the  water 
not  too  deep,  the  holding  ground  good,  quite  free  from 
hidden  dangers,*  and  as  secure  as  the  basin  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Portsmouth  dock-yard." — South  America.,  ii.  172. 
Previously  to  the  emancipation  of  Spanish  America,  a 
galleon,  or  large  ship,  riclily  laden,  was  annually  sent 
from  Acapulco  to  ilanilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  at  her  return  a  fair  was  held,  which  was  much  re- 
sorted to  by  strangers.  But  this  sort  of  intercourse  is 
no  longer  carried  on,  the  trade  to  Manilla  and  all  other 
places  being  now  conducted  b}'  private  individuals. 
The  exports  consist  of  bullion,  cochineal,  cocoa,  indigo, 
etc.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  goods, 
hardware,  articles  of  jewelry,  raw  and  wrought  silks, 
spices,  and  aroniatics.  Acapulco,  for  foreigners,  is  ex- 
tremely unhealthy ;  and  though  it  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  its  commerce 
is  but  inconsiderable.  The  navigation  from  Acapulco 
to  Guayaquil  and  Callao  is  exceedingly  tedious  and 
diflicult,  so  that  there  is  but  little  intercourse  between 
Mexico  and  Peru,  Panama  having  of  late  years  be- 
come the  leading  port  for  foreign  imports  near  this  lat- 
itude. 

Account,  or  Accompt,  in  a  general  senses  com- 
putation or  reckoning  of  any  thing  by  numbers.  Col- 
lectively, it  is  used  to  express  the  books  which  mer- 
chants, traders,  bankers,  etc.,  use  for  recording  their 
transactions  in  business. 

Accountant,  or  Accomptant,  in  the  most  gen- 
eral sense,  is  a  person  skilled  in  accounts.  In  a  more 
restricted  sense,  it  is  applied  to  a  person  or  ofliccr  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  company  or 
oflice. 

Accountant-General,  an  officer  in  the  English 


•  Tliis  is  not  quite  accurate.  There  is  one  shoal  on  which  a 
vessel  was  lost  in  ITSl ;  but  being  laid  Jown  in  the  charts,  it 
is  easily  avoided. — Humboli>t,  SoxivtUe  E$pa(fiu\  iv.  90. 


Court  of  Chancery,  appointed  bj'  act  of  Parliament  to 
receive  all  moneys  lodged  in  court,  instead  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  convey  the  same  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
security.  There  is  also  an  accountant-general  in  the 
Irish  Chancery,  and  one  in  Scotland,  who  has  charge 
of  the  accounts  of  the  (Jourt  of  .Session. 

Accounts,  Chamber  of,  in  the  French  polity,  a 
sovereign  court  of  great  antiquity,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  and  registered  the  accounts  of  the  king's  rev- 
enue ;  nearly  the  same  with  the  English  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

Acids  are  a  class  of  compounds  which  are  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  following  properties : 
They  are  generally  possessed  of  a  veni-  sharp  and  sour 
taste;  redden  the  infusions  of  blue  vegetable  colors; 
are  often  highly  corrosive,  and  enter  into  combination 
with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  o.xides ;  forming 
compounds  in  which  the  characters  of  the  constituents 
are  entirely  destroyed,  and  new  ones  produced  differ- 
ing in  every  respect  from  those  previously  existing. 
The  quality  or  strength  of  an  acid  is  generally  ascer- 
tained either  bj'  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  found  by 
means  of  the  hydrometer,  if  the  acid  be  liquid,  or  by  the 
quantity  of  pure  and  dry  subcarbonate  of  potass  or 
soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime  (marble),  which  a  given 
weight  of  the  acid  requires  for  its  exact  neutralization. 
This  latter  process  is  termed  Acidimetry,  or  the  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  real  acid  existing  in  any  of  the 
liquid  or  crystallized  acids. 

The  principal  acids  at  present  known  are,  the  Acetic, 
Benzoic,  Boracic,  Bromic,  Carbonic,  Citric,  Chloric. 
Cyanic,  Fluoric,  Ferroprussic,  Gallic,  Ilydrobromic, 
Hydriodic,  Iodic,  Lactic,  Malic,  Margaric,  Meconic, 
Muriatic  or  Hydrochloric,  Nitrous,  Nitric,  Oleic,  Ox- 
alic, Phosphoric,  Prussic  or  Hydrocyanic,  Purpuric, 
Saccholactic,  Suberic,  Sulphurous,  Sulphuric,  Tartaric, 
Uric,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  detail.  It  is  the  most  important  only  of  these,  how- 
ever, that  will  be  here  treated  of,  and  more  particularly 
those  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Acetic  or prjroU'jncoxis  Acid. — This  acid,  in  its  pure 
and  concentrated  form,  is  obtained  from  the  fluid  mat- 
ter which  passes  over  in  distillation,  when  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  heat  in  close  iron  cylinders.  This  fluid  is  a 
mixture  of  acetic  acid,  tar,  and  a  very  volatile  ether: 
from  these  the  acid  may  be  separated,  after  a  second 
distillation,  by  saturating  with  chalk,  and  evaporating 
to  drj-ness ;  an  acetate  of  lime  is  thus  procured,  which, 
by  mixture  with  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt),  is 
decomposed,  the  resulting  compounds  being  an  insolu- 
ble sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  very  soluble  acetate  of  soda ; 
these  are  easily  separated  from  each  other  by  solution 
in  water  and  filtration ;  the  acetate  of  soda  being  ob- 
tained in  the  crystalline  form  by  evaporation.  From 
this,  or  the  acetate  of  lime,  some  manufacturers  em- 
ploying the  former,  others  the  latter,  the  acetic  acid  is 
obtained  In-  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vit- 
riol) ;  as  thus  procured,  it  is  a  colorless,  volatile  fluid, 
having  a  very  pungent  and  refreshing  odor,  and  a 
strong  acid  taste.  Its  strength  should  be  ascertained 
by  the  quantity  of  marble  required  for  its  neutraliza- 
tion, as  its  specific  gravity  does  not  give  a  correct  intli- 
cation.  It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  (sugar  of  lead),  in  many  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical compounds,  and  also  as  an  antiseptic. 

Vinegar  is  an  impure  and  very  dilute  acetic  acid, 
obtained  by  exposing  either  weak  wines  or  infusions 
of  malt  to  the  air  and  a  slow  fermentation  :  it  contains, 
l)esides  the  pure  acid,  a  large  quantify  of  coloring  mat- 
ter, some  mucilage,  and  a  little  spirit ;  from  these  it  is 
readily  separated  by  distillation.  The  impurities  with 
which  thij  distilled  vinegar  is  sometimes  adulterated, 
or  with  which  it  is  accidentally  contaminated,  are  oil 
of  vitriol,  added  to  increase  the  acidify,  and  oxides  of 
tin  or  copper,  arising  from  the  vinegar  having  been 
distilled  through  tin  or  copper  worms.  These  may  be 
easily  detected  ;  the  oil  of  vitriol  hy  the  addition  of  a 
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little  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  to  the  distilled  vin- 
egar, -which,  should  the  acid  be  present,  will  cause  a 
dense  white  precipitate ;  and  the  oxides  of  tin  or  cop- 
per by  the  addition  of  water  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen.  Vinegar  is  employed  in  many  culina- 
ry and  domestic  operations,  and  also  very  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  (white-lead). 

BenzrAc  A  cid  exists  naturally  formed  in  the  gum  ben- 
zoin, and  may  be  procured  either  by  submitting  the  ben- 
zoin in  fine  powder  to  repeated  sublimations,  or  by  di- 
gesting it  with  lime  and  water,  straining  off  the  clear 
solution,  and  adding  muriatic  acid,  which  enters  into 
combination  with  the  lime,  and  the  benzoic  acid,  being 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  falls  as  a  white  powder ;  this 
may  be  further  purified  by  a  sublimation.  Benzoic 
acid  is  of  a  beautiful  pearly  white  color  when  pure,  has 
a  very  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  an  acrid,  acid,  and 
bitter  taste ;  it  is  used  in  making  pastilles  and  per- 
fumed incense.  This  acid  also  occurs  in  the  balsams 
of  Tolu  and  Peru,  and  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  and 
cow. 

Boracic  Acid  is  found  in  an  uncombined  state  in 
many  of  the  hot  springs  of  Tuscany,  as  also  at  Sesso,  in 
the  Florentine  territory-,  from  whence  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Sessolin.  In  Thibet,  Persia,  and  South 
America,  it  occurs  in  combination  with  soda,  and  is 
imported  from  the  former  place  into  this  country  in  a 
crjstalline  form,  under  the  name  of  Tincal.  These 
crystals  are  coated  with  a  rancid,  fatty  substance,  and 
require  to  be  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  cr3stal- 
lizations;  after  which  it  is  sold  under  the  appellation 
of  borax  (biborate  of  soda)  ;  from  a  hot  solution  of  this 
salt  the  boracic  acid  is  readily  obtained,  \>\  tlie  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess  ;  sulphate  of  soda 
is  formed,  and  the  boracic  acid  crystallizes  as  the  solu- 
tion cools.  When  pure,  these  crystals  are  white,  and 
have  an  imctuous  greasy  feel ;  they  are  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, communicating  a  green  tinge  to  its  flame ;  when 
fused  it  forms  a  transparent  glass,  and  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Faraday  to  unite  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  pro- 
ducing a  very  uniform  glass,  free  from  all  defects,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  telescopes  and  other  as- 
tronomical instruments.  Borax  is  much  employed  in 
the  arts,  particularly  in  metallurgic  operatious  as  a 
flux ;  also  in  enameling  and  in  pharmacy.     (<S'ee  Bo- 

EAX.) 

Carbonic  Acid. — This  acid  occurs  very  abundantly 
in  nature,  combined  with  lime,  magnesia,  barytes, 
aerial  acid,  fixed  air,  mephitic  acid  :  from  any  of  these 
it  is  easih'  separated  by  tlic  addition  of  nearly  any  of 
the  other  acids.  In  its  uncombined  form  it  is  a  trans- 
parent, gaseous  fluid,  having  a  density  of  1-53,  atmos- 
pheric air  being  unity  ;  it  is  absorbed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  water,  and  when  the  water  is  rendered  slight- 
ly alkaline  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  gas  forced  into  it  by  pressure,  it  fonns 
the  well-known  refreshing  beverage  soda  water.  This 
gas  is  also  formed  in  very  large  quantities  during  com- 
bustion, respiration,  and  fermentation.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  is  destructive  of  animal  life  and  combustion,  and 
from  its  great  weight  accumulates  in  the  bottoms  of 
deep  wells,  cells,  caves,  etc.,  which  have  been  closed  for 
a  long  period,  and  numerous  fatal  accidents  arise  fre- 
quently to  persons  entering  such  places  incautiously. 
The  precaution  should  always  be  taken  of  introducing  a 
lighted  candle  prior  to  the  descent  or  entrance  of  any 
one :  for,  should  the  candle  be  extinguished,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  enter  until  properly  ventilated.  The  com- 
binations of  carbonic  acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides  are  termed  carbonates. 

Citi-ic  Acid  exists  in  a  free  state  in  the  juice  of  the 
lemon,  lime,  and  other  fruits,  combined,  however,  with 
mucilage,  and  sometimes  a  little  sugar,  which  renders 
it,  if  required  to  be  preserved  for  a  long  period,  very 
liable  to  ferment ;  on  this  account  the  crystallized  citric 
acid  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  prepared  bj'  saturating 
the  lemon  juice  with  chalk;  the  citric  acid  comljine-s 


with  the  lime,  forming  an  insoluble  compound,  while 
tlie  carbonic  acid  is  liberated ;  the  insoluble  citrate, 
after  being  well  washed,  is  to  be  acted  upon  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the 
citric  acid  enters  into  solution  in  the  water;  by  filtra- 
tion and  evaporation  the  citric  acid  is  obtained  in  col- 
orless transparent  crystals.  The  chief  uses  to  which  it 
is  applied  are  as  a  preventive  of  sea  scurvy,  and  in 
making  refreshing  acidulous  or  effervescing  drinks : 
for  which  latter  purposes  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  from  its 
very  pleasant  flavor. 

Fluoric  Acid  is  found  in  the  well-known  mineral 
fluor  spar  in  combination  with  lime ;  from  which  it  is 
procured  in  the  liquid  form  by  distillation  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden  or  silver  retort :  the  receiver 
should  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  retort,  and  kept 
cool  by  ice  or  snow. 

This  acid  is  gaseous  in  its  pure  form,  highly  corro- 
sive, and  intensely  acid  ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter, communicating  its  properties  to  that  fluid.  Its 
chief  use  is  for  etching  on  glass,  which  it  corrodes  with 
great  rapidity.  For  this  purpose  a  thin  coating  of  wax 
is  to  be  melted  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  the 
sketch  drawn  \>y  a  fine  hard-pointed  instrument  through 
the  wax ;  the  liquid  acid  is  then  poured  on  it,  and  after 
a  short  time,  on  the  removal  of  the  acid  and  coating, 
an  etching  will  be  found  in  the  substance  of  the  glass. 
A  very  excellent  application  of  this  property,  possessed 
by  fluoric  acid,  is  in  the  roughing  the  shades  for  table 
lamps.  All  the  metals,  except  silver,  lead,  and  platina, 
arc  acted  upon  by  this  acid. 

Gallic  Acid. — The  source  from  which  this  acid  is 
generally  obtained  is  the  nut-gall,  a  hard  protuberance  _ 
produced  on  the  oak  by  the  puncture  of  insects.  The 
most  simple  method  of  procuring  the  acid  in  its  pure 
form  is  to  submit  the  galls  in  fine  powder  to  sublima- 
tion iu  a  retort,  taking  care  that  the  heat  be  applied 
slowly  and  with  caution  ;  the  other  i)rocesses  require  a 
very  long  period  for  their  completion.  "When  pure, 
gallic  acid  has  a  white  and  silky  appearance,  and  a 
highly  astringent  and  slight!}'  acid  taste.  The  nut- 
galls,  which  owe  their  properties  to  the  gallic  acid  ther 
contain,  are  employed  verv  extensively  in  the  arts  for 
dyeing  and  staining  silks,  cloths,  and  woods  of  a  black 
color ;  this  is  owing  to  its  forming  with  the  oxide  of 
iron  an  intense  black  precipitate.  Writing-ink  is  made 
on  the  same  principle ;  a  veiy  excellent  receipt  of  the 
late  Dr.  Black's  is,  to  take  3  ounces  of  the  best  Aleppo 
galls  in  fine  powder,  1  ounce  sulphate  of  iron  (greeii 
vitriol),  1  ounce  of  logwood  fine!}'  rasped,  1  ounce  of 
gum  arable,  1  pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  1  pint  of  soft 
water,  and  8  or  10  cloves ;  in  this  case  the  black  pre- 
cipitate is  kept  suspended  by  the  gum. 

Jlydriodic  Acid  is  a  compound  of  iodine  and  hy- 
drogen. In  its  separate  form  it  is  of  very  little  import- 
ance in  the  arts. 

Malic  Acid  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  fruits,  par- 
ticularly the  apple,  as  also  in  the  berries  of  the  service 
and  mountain  ash. 

Meconic  A  cid  is  found  in  opium,  in  combination  with 
morphia,  forming  the  meconate  of  morphia,  on  which 
the  action  of  opium  principally  depends. 

Muriatic  Acid,  or  Sjnrils  of  Salts. — This  acid  (the  \\y- 
drochloric  of  the  French  chemists)  is  manufactured 
from  the  chloride  of  sodium  (dry  sea  salt),  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  The  most  economical 
proportions  are  20  pounds  of  fused  salt,  and  20  pounds 
of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  mixed  witli  an  equal  weight 
of  water ;  these  are  placed  in  an  iron  or  earthen  pot,  to 
which  an  earthen  head  and  receiver  are  adapted,  and 
submitted  to  distillation  ;  the  muriatic  acid  passes  over 
in  the  vaporous  form,  and  may  be  easily  condensed. 
The  liquid  acid  thus  ol)tained  should  liave  a  specific 
gravity  of  117,  water  being  equal  to  100;  it  has  a 
strong  acid  taste,  and  a  slight  yellow  color  ;  this  is  ow- 
ing to  a  small  (luantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  By  redistil- 
lation in  a  glass  retort  at  a  low  temperature,  it  may  be 
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obtained  perfectly  pure  and  colorless.  It  sometimes 
contains  a  little  sulpliuric  acid;  tliis  is  detected  by 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes.  Muriatic  acid,  in 
its  unconibined  state,  is  an  invisible  elastic  gas,  liav- 
inf^  a  very  strong  aflinity  for  water ;  that  fluid  absorb- 
ing, at  a  temperature  of  40"  Fahrenheit,  4«0  times  its 
volume,  and  the  resulting  liquid  acid  has  a  density 
of  Til.  80  great  is  this  attraction  for  water,  tliat 
wlien  the  gas  is  liberated  into  the  air,  it  combines 
with  the  moisture  always  i)resent  in  that  medium, 
forming  dense  white  vapors.  Its  combinations  with 
the  allialies,  etc.,  are  termed  muriates ;  those  of  the 
greatest  importance  are  the  muriates  of  tin,  ammonia, 
barytes,  and  sea  salt.  The  test  for  the  presence  of 
muriatic  acid  in  any  liquid  is  the  nitrate  of  silver 
(lunar  caustic),  which  causes  a  curdy  white  precipi- 
tate. 

Nitric  Acid,  or  Aquafortis. — Tiiis,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  acids  with  which  the  chemist  is  acquaint- 
ed, is  prepared  by  acting  upon  saltpetre  (nitric  or  ni- 
trate of  potass)  witli  oil  of  vitriol :  tlic  proportions  best 
suited  for  tliis  purpose  are  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  ni- 
tre, and  two  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  or  100  nitre,  and  00  oil  of 
vitriol  previously  diluted  with  20  of  water:  either  of 
these  proportions  will  produce  a  very  excellent  acid. 
When  submitted  to  distillation,  which  should  be  con- 
ducted in  earthen  or  glass  vessels,  the  nitric  acid  passes 
over  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  a  bisulphatc  of  potass 
(sal  mixum)  remains  in  the  retort. 

Nitric  acid  of  commerce  has  usuallj'  a  dark  orange- 
red  color,  giving  oft"  copious  fumes,  and  having  a  spe- 
cidc  gravity  of  IjO,  water  being  100.  It  is  strongly 
acid  and  higlily  corrosive.  It  may  be  obtained  perfect- 
ly colorless  by  a  second  distillation,  rejecting  tlie  first 
portion  that  passes  over.  It  is  much  employed  in  the 
arts  for  etching  on  copper  plates  for  engraving ;  also, 
for  the  separation  of  silver  from  gold  in  the  process  of 
quartation.  In  pharmacy  and  surgery  it  is  extensive- 
ly used, and  is  employed  for  destroying  contagious  ef- 
lluvia.  Combined  with  muriatic  acid,  it  forms  aqua 
regia  (nitro-muriatic  acid),  used  as  a  solvent  for  gold, 
platiua,  etc.  Tiiis  acid  is  frequently  contaminated 
witii  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids;  these  may  be 
detected  by  the  following  methods :  A  portion  of  the 
suspected  acid  should  be  diluted  with  three  or  four 
times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  divided  into 
two  glasses ;  to  one  of  which  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar 
caustic)  in  solution  is  to  be  added,  and  to  the  other  ni- 
trate of  barytes:  if  muriatic  acid  be  present,  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  will  be  thrown  down  by  the  former ; 
and  if  sulphuric,  a  white  granular  precipitate  by  the 
Litter. 

Oxalic  Acid  occurs  in  combination  with  potass  as 
binoxalate  of  potass  in  the  ditVercnt  varieties  of  sorrel, 
from  whence  the  bino.xalate  of  potass  has  been  termed 
salt  of  sorrel.  This  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, after  the  action  has  ceased,  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup,  and  rcdissolving  and  recrystallizing  the  crystals 
which  are  tlius  procured. 

It  is  sold  in  small  white  acicular  crystals,  of  a  strong- 
ly acid  taste  and  highly  poisonous,  and  sometimes  in 
its  external  appearance  bears  a  strong  similarity  to 
Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  which  it  has  been 
unfortunately  frequently  mistaken  for.  It  is  instantly 
distinguished  from  Epsom  salts  by  placing  a  small 
crystal  upon  the  tongue ;  when  its  strong  acid  taste, 
compared  with  the  nauseous  bitter  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  will  be  (pnte  a  sutKcient  criterion.  In  cases 
of  poisoning,  however,  by  tliis  acid,  lime  or  chalk, 
mixed  with  water  to  form  a  cream,  should  be  immedi- 
ately administered,  the  combinations  of  oxalic  acid 
with  these  substances  being  perfectly  inert.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  removing  ink-stains,  iron-moulds,  etc.,  from 
linen  and  leather;  the  best  i>roportions  for  these  pur- 
poses are  1  ounce  of  the  acid  to  a  pint  of  water.  The 
nioU  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  o.xalic  acid  is  a  salt 


of  lime  or  lime-water,  with  either  of  which  it  fonns  a 
white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
acids.     Its  combinations  are  termed  oxalates. 

Phosphoric  Acid  is  of  very  little  importance  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  except  as  forming  with  lime 
the  earth  of  liones  (phosphate  of  lime;.  It  is  prepared 
by  heating  bones  to  whiteness  in  a  furnace ;  from  this 
pliosphoric  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  still  combined,  however,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
lime.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phosjjhorus,  the 
latter  being  added  gradually  and  in  small  pieces,  yields 
this  acid  in  a  state  of  purity :  its  combinations  are 
termed  phosphates. 

Prussic  A  cid,  or  Hydrocyanic  A  cid. — This  acid,  which 
is  the  most  virulent  and  poisonous  acid  known,  is  con- 
tained in  peach  blossoms,  bay  leaves,  and  many  other 
vegetable  productions,  which  owe  their  peculiar  odor  to 
the  presence  of  prussic  acid.  P'or  the  purpos«.-3  of  med- 
icine and  chemistry,  this  acid  is  prepared  either  by  dis- 
tilling one  part  of  the  cyanuret  of  mercurj-,  one  part  of 
muriatic  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*I5,  and  si.\  parts  of 
water,  six  parts  of  prussic  acid  being  collected ;  or,  by 
dissolving  a  certain  weight  of  cyanuret  of  mercurj", 
and  passing  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  through 
the  solution,  until  tlie  whole  of  the  mercury  shall  be 
precipitated;  if  an  excess  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
should  be  present,  a  little  carbonate  of  lead  (white 
lead)  will  remove  it ;  on  filtering,  a  colorless  prussic 
acid  will  be  obtained.  By  the  tirst  process,  which  is 
the  one  followed  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  the  acid  has  a 
density  of 'jy5,  water  being  equal  to  IWO;  by  the  latter, 
it  may  be  procured  of  any  required  strength,  depend- 
ing on  the  quantity  of  cyanuret  of  mercury  dissolved- 
The  best  test  for  the  presence  of  this  acid  is,  first  to  add 
a  small  quantity  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron  (solution 
of  green  vitriol),  then  a  little  solution  of  potassa,  and, 
lastly,  diluted  sulpliuric  acid ;  if  prussic  acid  be  present, 
Prussian  blue  will  be  formed.  Its  combinations  are 
called  prussiates  or  hydrocyanates ;  when  in  its  con- 
centrated f^rm,  it  is  so  rapid  in  its  efiects  that  large 
animals  have  been  killed  in  the  short  space  of  80  sec- 
onds, or  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Sulphurous  A  cid  is  formed  whenever  sulphur  is  burned 
in  atmospheric  air;  it  is  a  sut^bcating  and  pungent 
gas,  strongly  acid,  bleaches  vegetable  colors  with  great 
rapidity,  and  arrests  the  process  of  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. For  these  purposes  it  is  therefore  very  much 
employed,  especially  in  bleaching  woolen  goods  and 
straws.  F'ermentation  may  be  immediately  arrested 
by  burning  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  in  casks,  and 
then  racking  otf  the  wine  while  still  fermenting  into 
them ;  this  frequently  gives  the  wine  a  very  unpleas- 
ant taste  of  sulphur,  which  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  sul- 
phate of  potass,  made  by  impregnating  a  solution  of 
potass  with  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  called  oil  of  vitriol 
from  its  having  been  formerly  manufactured  from  green 
I  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron).  In  some  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent this  process  is  still  followed.  The  method  gen- 
erally adopted  in  this  country  is  to  introduce  nine  parts 
of  sulphur,  intimately  mixed  with  one  part  of  nitre,  in 
a  state  of  active  combustion,  into  large  leaden  cliara- 
bers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  water.  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  acid  gases  are  gen- 
erated, which,  entering  into  combination,  form  a  white 
crystalline  solid,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber; the  instant  thdt  the  water  comes  in  contact  with 
it,  this  solid  is  decomposed  with  a  hissing  noise  and  ef- 
fervescence, sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  water, 
and  nitrous  gas  is  liberated,  which,  combining  with 
o.xygcn  from  the  air  of  the  chamber,  is  converted  into 
nitrous  acid  gas.  again  combines  with  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  and  again  falls  to  the  iKjttom  of  the  chamber: 
this  process  continues  as  long  as  the  combustion  of  the 
sulphur  is  kept  up.  or  as  long  as  atmospheric  air  re- 
mains in  the  chaml)er;  tlio  introus  acid  merely  serving 
as  a  means  for  the  transference  of  oxygen  from  the  at- 
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mosphere  to  the  sulphurous  acid  to  convert  it  into  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  water  is  removed  from  the  cham- 
ber when  of  a  certain  strength,  and  replaced  by  fresh. 
These  acid  waters  are  then  evaporated  in  leaden  boil- 
ers, and  finally  concentrated  in  glass  or  platina  vessels. 
As  thus  manufactured,  sulphuric  acid  is  a  dense  oily 
fluid,  colorless,  intensely  acid,  and  highly  corrosive, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1846,  water  being  equal 
to  1000.  This  acid  is  the  most  important  with  which 
■we  are  acquainted ;  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  nitric,  muriatic,  acetic,  phosphoric,  citric,  tartar- 
ic, and  many  other  acids ;  also  in  the  preparation  of 
chlorine,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  bleaching  powder 
(oxymuriate  of  lime,  or  chloride  of  lime),  for  the  prep- 
aration of  sulphate  of  mercury,  in  the  manufacture  of 
calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  in  innumerable 
other  chemical  manufactures.  In  the  practice  of  physic 
it  is  also  very  much  emploj-ed.  It  usually  contains  a 
little  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  readily  detected  by  dilut- 
ing the  acid  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  wa- 
ter, and  allowing  the  sulphate  of  lead  to  subside.  Its 
combinations  are  denominated  sulphates.  The  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  as  manufactured  at  Nordhausen,  con- 
tains only  one  half  the  quantity  of  water  in  its  compo- 
sition. 

Tartaric  Acid. — This  acid  is  procured  from  the  cream 
of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potass),  obtained  by  purifying  the 
crust  which  separates  during  the  fermentation  of  wines 
by  solution  and  crystallization.  When  this  purified  bi- 
tartrate is  dissolved,  and  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  add- 
ed, an  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  falls,  which,  after  wash- 
ing, should  be  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid ;  sulphate 
of  lime  is  thus  formed,  and  the  tartaric  acid  enters  into 
solution,  and  maybe  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crj-s- 
tallization.  It  is  employed  very  much  in  the  arts,  in 
calico-printing,  as  also  in  making  effervescing  draughts 
and  powders  in  pharmacy. 

Uric  Acid  is  an  animal  acid  of  very  little  import- 
ance, except  in  a  scientific  point  of  view:  it  exists  in 
the  excrement  of  serpents  to  the  amount  ofi)5  per  cent., 
and  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  the  urinar}^  calculi  and 
gravel. 

Acorn,  in  sea  language,  a  little  ornamental  piece  of 
wood  fashioned  like  a  cone,  and  fixed  on  the  uppermost 
point  of  the  spindle,  above  the  vane,  on  the  mast-head. 
It  is  used  to  keep  the  vane  from  being  blown  off  from 
the  spindle  in  a  whirlwind,  or  when  the  ship  leans  much 
to  one  side  under  sail. 

Acorns  (Ger.  Eicheh,  EcTcern;  Fr.  Glands;  It. 
Ghiunde ;  Sp.  Belhtas ;  Rus.  Schedudii;  Lat.  Glandes), 
the  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak.  Acorns  formed  a  part  of 
the  food  of  man  in  early  ages,  and  frequent  allusion  is 
made  in  the  classics  to  this  circumstance  (Virgil, 
Georg.  lib.  i.  lin.  8 ;  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  i.  lin.  106,  etc.). 
In  some  countries  they  are  still  used,  in  periods  of 
scarcity,  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  With  us  they  are 
now  rarely  used  except  for  fattening  hogs  and  poultry. 
They  are  said  to  make,  when  toasted,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  fresh  butter,  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for 
coffee.     Their  taste  is  astringent  and  bitter. 

Acre,  a  measure  of  superficies,  and  the  principal 
denomination  of  land-measure  in  use  throughout  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
word  (formed  from  the  Saxon  acher,  or  the  German 
aker,  a  field)  did  not  originally  signify  a  determinate 
quantity  of  land,  but  any  open  ground,  especially  a 
wide  campaign ;  and  in  this  antiqVie  sense  it  seems  to 
be  preserved  in  the  names  of  places ;  as,  Castle-acre, 
West-acre,  etc.  The  standard  acre  is  formed  by  rais- 
ing a  square  of  which  the  basis  is  the  chain  of  6G  feet, 
or  22  yards,  or  l-80th  of  a  mile ;  and  ten  of  these 
squares  form  the  acre,  whicli  thus  contains  4840  square 
yards.  This  is  divided  into  roods,  of  which  there  are 
four  in  the  acre ;  and  into  poles  or  perches,  of  which 
there  are  40  in  each  rood,  or  IGO  in  the  acre.  Tlie 
rood  will  thus  measure  1210  square  yards,  and  the  pole 
30i  square  yards,  according  to  the  following  table, 


which  contains  also  other  denominations  useful  to  be 
compared  with  the  acre : 
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The  following  table  contains  the  principal  foreign 
land-measures,  with  their  equivalents  in  acres : 

Acres.  Roods.  Perches. 


France, 


Amsterdam, 
Berlin, 

Dantzlc, 
Hamburg, 

Nuremberg, 

Hanover, 
Prussia, 
Rhineland, 
Zurich, 


Saxony, 
Spain, 


Are 0 

Hectare 2 

Arpent,  great 1 

Arpent,  small 0 

Morgen 2 

Morgen,  large 1 

Morgen,  small 0 

Morgen 1 

Morgen 2 

Scheffel  of  com  land  ....  1 

Morgen,  corn  land 1 

Jlorgen,  meadow 0 

Morgen 0 

Jlorgen 0 

Morgen 2 

Acre,  common 0 

Acre,  wood 0 

Acre,  meadow 0 

Acre 1 

Fanegada,  for  com  land  .  1 

Arranzada,  for  ^^neJ•ards  0 

Dessetina 2 

Tuneland 1 

Faux 1 

Quadrato 0 

Joch 1 

Moggia 0 

Pezza 0 

Geira 1 


0 

Sfi538 

1 

35.38 

1 

1-92 

3 

15.18 

0 

1-83 

1 

24-32 

2 

20-95 

1 

19-99 

1 

21-64 

0 

6- 

0 

26-90 

2 

4-09 

3 

22-4T 

2 

20-92 

0 

16-69 

3 

8-11 

3 

22-35 

2 

33-83 

1 

IT -85 

0 

21-81 

S 

82 -82 

2 

31-05 

0 

S5-04 

2 

19-66 

3 

14-6T 

1 

2T-78 

3 

12-16 

2 

24-40 

1 

30-41 

Kussia, 

Sweden, 

Switzerland, 

Tuscany, 

Vienna, 

Naples, 

Rome, 

Portugal, 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  imperial  acre  is  used. 
The  Roman  jugerum  -H-as  somewhat  larger  than  half  an  impe- 
rial acre,  containing  2  roods,  19  perches,  189  square  feet.  Two 
jugera  formed  a  heredium,  so  called  from  its  being  the  quan- 
tity of  land  originally  assigned  to  each  Roman  citizen  ;  a  hun- 
dred heredia  lurmcd  a  cemuria,  and  four  centurise  a  saltus. 
The  Greek  plethron  consisted  of  4  arur»,  and  was  equal  to  3T 
perches,  153  square  feet. 

Action,  in  Commerce,  is  a  term  used  abroad  for  a 
certain  part  or  share  of  a  public  company's  capital 
stock.  Thus,  if  a  company  has  400,000  livres  capital 
stock,  this  may  be  divided  into  400  actions,  each  con- 
sisting of  1000  li-vres. 

Actuary,  a  person  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of  life 
annuities  and  insurances,  and  who  is  competent  to  give 
opinions  upon  all  cases  involving  annuities,  reversions, 
etc.  An  actuary  sometimes  combines  with  the  profes- 
sional duties  of  a  scientific  adviser  those  of  a  secretary, 
in  all  matters  involving  calculation,  upon  which  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  members  of  the  board  are  not  gen- 
erally conversant. 

Adarcon,  or  Daric,  Spax/ir},  the  most  ancient  gold 
coin  of  wliich  any  specimens  have  been  preserved  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  the  earliest  coined  money 
known  among  the  Jews ;  the  impression  on  the  coin  is 
a  crowned  archer,  in  a  garb  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
sculptures  of  Per.sepolis.  The  specimens  Aveighed  by 
Dr.  Bernard  were  fifteen  grains  heavier  than  the  En- 
glish guinea;  their  intrinsic  value  Riay  therefore  be 
reckoned  at  twenty-five  shillings  sterling. — Eckiiel, 
Doctriiia  Xummorum  Veterum ;  13ekjjard,  Be  Menmri$ 
et  Ponderibus. 

Adarme,  in  Commerce,  a  small  weight  in  Spain, 
whicli  is  also  used  at  Buenos  Ayros,  and  in  all  Spanish 
America.  It  is  the  16th  part  of  an  ounce,  which  at 
Paris  is  called  the  demi-ffros.     But  the  Spanish  ounce 


ADA 


ADE 


is  seven  per  cent.  lif,'hter  than  that  of  Paris.  Stephens 
renders  it  in  English  by  a  drarhm. 

Adatais,  Adatis,  or  Adatys,  in  Commerri;,  a 
muslin  or  cotton  cloth,  very  line  and  clear,  of  which 
the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long,  and  three  quarters 
broad.  It  conies  from  the  East  Indies,  and  the  finest 
is  made  in  liengal. 

Adelaide,  a  city  of  South  Australia,  capital  of  the 
British  colony  of  that  name,  about  7  miles  S.S.E.  from 
its  port,  an  inlet  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf, 
lat.  34"  57'  S.,  long.  138'  38'  E.  Though  founded  so 
recently  as  1834,  and  not  -well  situated,  this  is  a  •well- 
built,  prosperous  town.  Some  of  the  houses,  and  most 
part  of  the  principal  buildings,  are  of  brick  and  stone. 
Population  in  184G,  7143 ;  and  in  1853  probably  about 
as  great. 

The  river  Torrens,  on  which  Adelaide  is  built,  loses 
itself  in  a  marsh  before  reaching  the  sea,  so  that  the 
city  is  about  7  miles  distant  from  its  port,  an  inlet  of 
St.  Vincent's  Gulf.  This  inland  situation  is  a  serious 
drawback  on  the  trade  of  the  city  ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  a  mistake  was  committed  in  not  building  it  on,  or 
much  nearer  to,  the  coast.  This,  we  are  aware,  has 
been  denied,  though,  as  we  think,  upon  very  unsatis- 
factory grounds.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  but  little 
doubt  that  in  no  very  lengthened  period  most  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  town  will  be  transferred  to  the 
port,  and  that  it  will  be  pi-eferred  as  a  residence  by  all 
commercial  people.  In  the  rainy  season  the  Torrens 
is  much  flooded,  though  it  seldom  overflows  its  banks, 
which  are  steep  and  lofty  ;  but  in  the  dry  season  it  has 
no  current,  its  bed  being  then  formed  into  a  series  of 
pools  or  tanks. 

Port  Adelaide,  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  city,  in  a 
low  and  marshy  situation,  consists  of  a  number  of 
dwelling  houses  and  warehouses,  some  of  which  are  of 
stone,  with  wharves,  partly  belonging  to  government, 
and  partly  to  the  South  Australian  Company.  Popu- 
lation in  1848  about  1800.  The  inlet  of  the  sea,  form- 
ing the  harbor,  opposite  the  entrance  to  which  a  light- 
vessel  is  moored,  stretches  from  the  Gulf,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  for  about  8  miles 
southward,  surrounding  Torrens  Island.  At  its  mouth 
is  a  sandy  bar,  with  8  feet  water  at  ebb  and  16  feet  at 
flood  tide ;  this  depth  being  considerably  increased 
during  south  and  southwest  winds.  Ships  of  400  or 
500  tons  may,  consequently,  pass  the  bar  in  safety,  and 
once  over,  there  is  depth  enough  for  the  largest  ships 
to  the  head  of  the  harbor. — Duttox,  South  Australia, 
p.  112.  Large  vessels  are,  however,  obliged  to  lie  in 
mid-channel ;  but  projects  were  recently  on  foot  for  im- 
proving the  harbor,  either  by  carrying  out  piers  into 
the  deep  water,  or  by  establishing  a  new  port  about  2 
miles  nearer  to  the  harbor's  mouth,  where  the  water  in- 
shore is  deeper,  and  the  situation  affords  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  accommodation  of  shipping.  Port  Ade- 
laide has  a  custom-house ;  but  vessels  are  exempted 
from  all  port  charges  in  this  and  in  the  other  ports 
of  the  colony.  A  railway,  planned  to  unite  the  cit\- 
with  the  port,  will  most  likely  be  completed  at  an  early 
date. 

The  trade  of  Adelaide  is  already  extensive,  and  will 
continue  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion and  trade  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is  the  grand 
emporium.  The  mines  of  copper,  lead,  etc.,  discovered 
in  its  vicinity  are  of  the  richest  description,  and  the 
ores  furnished  by  them  form  at  present  the  principal 
article  of  export.  In  lfS.")2,  the  imports  of  copper  into 
England  from  South  Australia,  principally  from  the 
Burra-Burra  mine,  amounted  to  8582  tons,  worth  above 
£000,000 !  The  discovery  of  the  gold  fields,  by  attract- 
ing man\-  of  the  laborers  from  the  copper  mines,  gave 
a  serious  check  to  the  progress  of  the  latter,  though  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  be  but  temporarc.  Wool  is 
also  an  important  article ;  and  the  imports  of  it  into 
England,  wliich  in  1852  amoimted  to  3,922,318  pounds, 
have  increased  with  the  same  extraordinary  rapidity 


as  those  from  the  other  parts  of  Aastralia.  Among  the 
items  of  import  from  this  colony  in  1852  were  1358 
l)0unds  quicksilver,  and  2207  cwt.  bark.  We  subjoin 
the  following  statements  with  respect  to  the  trade, 
shipping,  etc.,  of  Port  Adelaide  in  the  following  years : 


Ymd. 


1S44 
184fi 
1840 
1&17 
184S 
1S49 


TuUl  Importa. 


TcUl  KiporU. 


i;ilS,915  6  11 
1S4,81»  18  5 
o'2i),i/Ji)  12    9 

8&4,3:i8  10    0 
599,54S  10    6 


£95.272  14  6 
148,459  4  7 
312,S37  16  C 
3.V),34S  12  2 
504,068  7  0 
408.197    0  6 
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1S44 
1S45 
1^46 
1'47 
1848 
1S49 


i;82,268  13  8 
131,800  6  0 
287,0.'>8  13  0 
27.5,115  12  0 
465,878  10  0 
374,155  10  0 


i;i2,921  I'i  10 
10,6iS  18  7 
25,778  5  0 
7.5,133    0    2 


i:  105.993  13  1 
108,100  19  10 
303,321  7  9 
335,092    9    4 


It  would  Ije  to  no  purpose  to  give  any  later  details  in 
regard  to  the  trade  of  this  colony.  The  discover}-  of 
the  gold  fields  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have 
had  nearly  the  same  influence  here  as  in  Van  Dieraen'8 
Land  (see  Gold).  They  occasioned  an  excessive  em- 
igration, and  gave  a  sudden  and  severe  shock  to  all 
sorts  of  industry.  And  though,  no  doubt,  the  colony 
will  in  the  end  recover  from  the  contingency,  and  will 
most  probably  be  improved  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  originated,  some  considerable  time  will  have 
previously  to  elapse. 

Aden,  a  sea-port  to%vn  of  Southern  Arabia,  in  the 
possession  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  118  miles  east  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel, 
lat.  12°  46'  15 "  X.,  long.  45°  10'  20"  E.  It  stands  on 
the  east  side  of  a  promontor}-,  projecting  south  into  the 
ocean,  called  the  Peninsula  of  Aden.  This  peninsula, 
which  terminates  in  a  lofty  moimtain,  bearing  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  low  isthmus  about  400  yards 
in  breadth.  On  the  north  and  west  the  to^vn  is  over- 
hung by  steep  and  cragg}-  rocks,  on  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  old  fortifications.  The  east  or  outward  har- 
bor of  Aden,  formerly  (and  apparently  at  a  recent  pe- 
riod) large  and  commodious,  is  now  partly  filled  up 
with  sand.  But  the  harbor  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  between  the  promontory-  on  which  it  stands  and 
another  parallel  thereto,  is  a  magnificent  basin,  capable 
of  accommodating  the  largest  fleets.  It  has  a  contract- 
ed entrance,  which  might  easily  be  fortified,  so  as  to 
make  it  inaccessible  to  a  hostile  squadron.  From  this 
harbor  the  approach  to  the  to\ra  is  over  a  low  ridge  of 
the  mountain,  the  road  being  in  parts  cut  through  the 
rock. 

The  site  of  this  toT\ii,  the  best  adapted  for  trade  on 
the  whole  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  key  of  the  Red  Sea, 
has  always  made  it  a  point  of  primari-  importance  in 
the  direct  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East.  It  be- 
came at  a  very-  early  period  a  celebrated  emporium  (the 
Arabia  emporium  of  Ptolemy).  After  the  Romans  ob- 
tained possession  of  Eg}-pt,  and  Ilippalus  (a.i>.  5")  had 
discovered  the  direct  route  to  India,  they  destroyed 
Aden,  lest  it  should  fall  into  hostile  hands,  and  interfere 
with  their  monopoly  of  this  lucrative  traffic. — Vix- 
cext's  Commcrcf,  etc.,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  ii.  ,"27,  528. 
It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ;  but 
from  the  11th  to  the  10th  centun-  it  was  the  gTe*t, 
or  rather  the  exclusive  entrepot  of  Eastern  commerce. 
The  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  the  first  great  blow  to  its  importance.  Si- 
multaneously with  the  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India,  the  Turks,  under  Sol>-nian  the  Magnificent,  took 
possession  of  various  Arabic  ports.  Aden  among  the 
number.  They  erected  the  fortifications,  the  ruins  of 
which  excite  the  admiration  of  even-  traveler,  and 
which  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  famous  Portu^ruese 
general,  Albuquerque.    From  this  date,  however,  Aden 
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rapidly  declined ;  nor  did  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks, 
■which  took  place  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  re- 
tard its  downfall.  Its  ruin  was  more  complete  than 
could  have  been  anticipated;  for  its  convenient  har- 
bors and  plentiful  supply  of  water  make  it,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  a  most  desirable  port. 

"When  first  occupied  by  the  British,  it  had  not  more 
than  100  houses,  with  a  parcel  of  wretched  huts,  and 
from  3000 to 4000 inhabitants.  It  had,  indeed,  the  ruins 
of  several  cisterns  and  reservoirs  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  of  aqueducts  for  conveying  water  from  the  mount- 
ains of  the  interior,  which  fully  testified  its  former 
greatness.  But  within  the  last  half  dozen  years  a  vast 
change  has  taken  place,  and  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Aden  bids  fair  to  be  again  restored.  Hotels  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  passengers  by  the  steamers  have 
been  erected ;  and  the  population  of  the  vicinity,  at- 
tracted by  the  security  afforded  by  the  English  flag, 
have  flocked  to  the  place,  which  has  now  (1853)  from 
25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants !  Some  defensive  works 
have  already  been  constructed,  and  others  projected, 
which,  if  completed,  will  make  it  (which  it  should  be) 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Red  Sea.  While  its  commanding 
position,  excellent  port,  and  abundant  supply  of  water, 
make  Aden  an  important  station  in  the  route  from  In- 
dia to  Europe  by  the  Ked  Sea,  it  is  no  less  favorably 
situated  for  becoming  an  entrcpvt  for  the  contiguous 
countries  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  It  owed  its  former 
consequence  mainly  to  its  natural  advantages,  and 
these  it  still  retains.  And  it  can  hardly  fail  again  to 
become  an  important  emporium,  and  to  be  of  the  great- 
est utility  to  the  surrounding  continents.  The  climate, 
though  hot,  is  not  unhealthy.  The  abundant  supply- 
of  water,  for  which  Aden  is  remarkable  among  Arabic 
towns,  is  drawn  from  the  ravines  and  gullies  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  from  the  land  springs, 
ivhich  are  abmidant  on  the  sea-shore. — (See  Geoffraph- 
ical  Dictionary,  art.  Aden,  and  other  authorities  there 
quoted.) 

Adjustment,  in  Commercial  Navigatiwi,  the  settle- 
ment of  a  loss  incurred  by  the  insured.  In  the  case  of 
a  total  loss,  if  the  policy  be  an  open  one,  the  insurer  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  goods  according  to  their  prime  cost  ; 
that  is,  the  invoice  price,  and  all  duties  and  expenses 
incurred  till  thej'  are  put  on  board,  including  the  pre- 
mium of  insurance.  Whether  they  might  have  arrived 
at  a  good  or  a  bad  market,  is  held  by  the  law  of  En- 
gland to  be  immaterial.  The  insurer  is  supposed  to 
have  insured  a  constant  and  not  a  variable  sum;  and 
in  the  event  of  a  loss  occurring,  the  insured  is  merely 
to  be  put  into  the  same  situation  in  which  he  stood  be- 
fore the  transaction  began.  If  the  policj'  be  a  valued 
one,  the  practice  is  to  adopt  the  valuation  fixed  in  it  in 
case  of  a  total  loss,  unless  the  insurers  can  show  that 
the  insured  had  a  colorable  interest  only,  or  that  the 
goods  were  greatlj-  over- valued.  In  the  case  of  all  par- 
tial losses,  the  value  of  the  goods  must  be  proved. 

"  The  nature  of  the  contract  between  the  insured 
and  insurer  is,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Park,  "  that  the  goods 
shall  come  safe  to  the  port  of  delivery ;  or,  if  thej'  do 
not,  that  the  insurer  will  indemnify  the  owner  to  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  goods  stated  in  the  policy. 
Wherever,  then,  the  property  insured  is  lessened  in  val- 
ue by  damage  received  at  sea,  justice  is  done  by  put- 
ting the  merchant  in  the  same  condition  (relation  being 
had  to  the  prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy)  in  which 
he  would  have  been  had  the  goods  arrived  free  from 
damage;  that  is,  by  paying  him  such  proportion  of  the 
prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy  as  corresponds  with 
the  proportion  of  the  diminution  in  value  occasioned  by 
the  damage.  The  question  then  is,  how  is  the  propor- 
tion of  the  damage  to  be  ascertained  ?  It  certainlj' 
can  not  be  by  any  measure  taken  from  the  prime  cost ; 
but  it  may  lie  done  in  this  way :  Where  any  thing,  as 
a  hogshead  of  sugar,  happens  to  be  spoiled,  if  you  can 
fix  whether  it  be  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  worse,  then 
the  damage  is  ascertained  to  a  mathematical  certain- 


tj'.  How  is  this  to  be  found  out  ?  Not  by  any  price 
at  the  port  of  shipment,  but  it  must  be  at  the  port  of 
delivery,  when  the  voyage  is  completed  and  the  whole 
damage  known.  Whether  the  price  at  the  latter  be 
high  or  low,  it  is  the  same  thing ;  for  in  either  case  it 
equally  shows  whether  the  damaged  goods  are  a  third, 
a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  worse  than  if  they  had  come  sound ; 
consecjuently,  whether  the  injury  sustained  be  a  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  of  the  value  of  the  thing.  And  as  the 
insurer  pays  the  whole  prime  cost  if  the  thing  be  wholly 
lost,  so  if  it  be  only  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  worse,  he 
pays  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  not  of  the  value  for  w  hich 
it  is  sold,  but  of  the  value  stated  in  the  policy.  And  when 
no  valuation  is  stated  in  the  policy,  the  invoice  of  the 
cost,  with  the  addition  of  all  charge,  and  the  premium 
of  insurance,  shall  be  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
loss  shall  be  compiutcd." 

Admeasurement.     iSee  Tosnage. 

Administrator,  in  English  Law,  he  to  whom  the 
ordinary  commits  the  administration  of  the  goods  of  a 
person  deceased,  in  default  of  an  executor.  The  origin 
of  administrators  is  derived  from  the  civil  law.  Their 
establishment  in  England  is  owing  to  a  statute  made 
in  the  31st  year  of  Edward  III.  Till  then  no  office  of 
this  kind  was  known  besides  that  of  executor ;  in  de- 
fault of  whom,  the  ordinary  had  the  disposal  of  goods 
of  persons  intestate,  etc. 

Admiral,  a  great  officer  or  magistrate,  who  has  the 
government  of  a  navy,  and  the  hearing  of  all  maritime 
causes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  name  given  to  this  officer,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  the  languages  of  Europe  before 
the  time  of  the  holy  wars.  A  mir,  in  Arabic,  is  a  chief  or 
commander  of  forces ;  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  ameer 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  (as  ameer  al  omrah,  the  chief 
of  lords  or  princes),  and  the  emir  of  the  Turks  or  Sara- 
cens, Avho  had,  and  still  have,  their  eynir  or  amcer'l  du- 
reea,  commander  of  the  sea,  amir'l  asker  dureea,  com- 
mander of  the  naval  armament.  The  incorporation"  of 
the  article  with  the  noun  appears,  we  believe,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Annals  of  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  tenth  century,  who  calls  the  Calif  Omar 
Amirol  munumim,  sen,  Jniperator  Jidelium.  Spelman 
says,  "  In  regno  Saraccnorum  quatuor  praetores  statuit, 
qui  admiralli  vocabantur."  The  d  is  evidently  super- 
fluous, and  is  omitted  by  the  French,  who  say  Amiral. 
The  Spanish  write  A  Imirante ;  the  Portuguese  the  same. 
Milton  would  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  origin  of 
the  word,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  mast  of  some  great 
Ammiral."  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  supposed  der- 
ivations of  a/.fivpog  from  the  Greek,  aumtr  from  the 
French,  and  aen  mereal  from  the  Saxon,  are  fanciful 
and  unauthorized  etymologies. 

Admiral  is  also  an  appellation  given  to  the  most  con- 
siderable ship  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  or  of  the  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  cod  fisherv'  of  Newfoundland. 
This  last  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  what  place  he 
pleases  on  the  shore  to  dry  his  fish :  gjves  proper  orders, 
and  appoints  the  fishing-places  to  those  who  come  after 
him;  and  as  long  as  the  fishing  season  continues,  he 
carries  a  flag  on  his  main-mast. 

Admiralty,  High  Court  of.  This  is  a  court  of 
law,  in  w  hich  the  authority  of  the  lord  high  admiral  is 
exercised  in  his  judicial  capacity.  Very  little  has 
been  left  on  record  of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
admirals  of  England.  For  some  lime  after  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  office,  they  judged  all  matters  relating 
to  merchants  and  mariners,  ivhich  happened  on  the 
main  sea,  in  a  summary  way,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Oleron  (so  called  because  promulgated  by  Kichard  I. 
at  that  place).  These  laws,  which  were  little  more 
than  a  transcript  of  the  Ithodian  laws,  became  the  uni- 
versally received  customs  of  the  western  part  of  the 
world.  -'All  the  sea-faring  nations,'  says  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  "soon  after  their  promulgation,  received  and 
entertained  these  laws  from  the  English,  by  way  of 
deference  to  tho  sovereignty  of  our  kings  in  the  British 
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ocean,  and  to  the  judgment  of  our  countn-men  in  sea 
affairs." 

The  vice-admiralty  courts  in  the  British  colonies  arc 
of  two  descriptions.  The  one  has  power  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  detention  of  enemies  or  neutral  ves- 
sels, to  try  and  condemn  the  sanic  for  the  benefit  of 
the  captors,  as  well  as  to  take  cof,'nizance  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  office  of  the  lord  higli  admiral.  The 
other  has  power  only  to  institute  inquiries  into  misde- 
meanors committed  in  merchant  vessels,  and  to  determ- 
ine petty  suits,  etc.,  and  to  guard  the  privileges  of  the 
admiral.  Tlie  former  are  usually  known  by  tlie  name 
of  Prize  Cour/s,  the  latter  by  that  of  Instance  Courts. 

The  following  are  the  colonies  and  foreign  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain  in  which  Prize.  Court*  have  been 
establislied  in  the  course  of  tlie  last  war:  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Newfoundland,  Halifax,  Bermuda,  Bahama 
Islands,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Tortola,  Jamaica,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcut- 
ta. The  following  British  colonies  liad  Instance  Courts 
only:  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Christopher, 
Trinidad,  St.  Cervix,  Martini(iue,  Berbice,  Demerara, 
and  Essequibo  ;  in  addition  to  which  is  a  court  estab- 
lished at  Sierra  Leone  for  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  captured  slavers  only;  and  since  that  time,  Gibral- 
tar, Malta,  St.  Helena,  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Esse- 
quibo, Sierra  Leone  (this  court  has  jurisdiction  only 
over  .ships  concerned  in  the  slave-trade),  Newfound- 
land, Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
Lower  Canada,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia,  -An- 
tigua, Montserrat,  and  Barbadoes,  Tortola,  Jamaica, 
Bahamas,  Falkland  Islands,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gam- 
bia, Gold  Coast,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and, Hong  Kong,  Lahuan. — E.  B. 

"  The  ordinary  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, 
exclusive  of  prize  cases,  embraces  all  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases  of  a  maritime  nature ;  and  though  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  or  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
jurisdiction  of  the  prize  courts,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
unsettled  discussion  respecting  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  as  an  instance  court, 
and  possessing,  under  the  constitution  and  judiciary 
act  of  1789,  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 

"  The  act  of  Congress  gives  to  the  district  courts,  ex- 
clusive of  the  State  courts,  and  concurrently  with  the 
circuit  courts,  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offenses  cog- 
nizable under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
committed  within  their  districts,  or  upon  the  high  seas, 
where  only  a  moderate  corporal  punishment,  or  fine,  or 
imprisonment,  is  to  be  inflicted.  This  is  the  ground 
of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts;  and 
it  is  given  to  them  as  district  courts  ;  and  as  it  includes 
the  minor  crimes  and  offenses  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  under 
the  English  law,  the  district  courts  may  be  considered 
as  exercising  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty in  those  cases.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  federal 
courts  might,  without  any  statute,  and  under  the  gen- 
eral delegation  of  admiralty  powers,  have  exercised 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  maritime  crimes  and  offenses. 
But  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  been  reluctant 
to  assume  the  exercise  of  any  criminal  jurisdiction 
which  was  not  specially  conferred  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress."— Kkxt's  Comm.  Lect.  XVII. 

Adulteration,  the  act  of  debasing,  by  mixing  with 
any  pure  and  genuine  commodit}-  a  spurious  article,  or 
an  inferior  one  of  the  same  kind,  for  pecuniary  profit ; 
but  it  may  also  occur  accidentally,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  action  of  acids  and  oils  on  vessels  of  copper  or  lead 
in  culinary  and  other  operations.  But  few  articles  of 
commerce,  comparatively,  are  exempt  from  fraudulent 
deterioration:  and  althouiili  the  adulteration  of  excis- 


alde  commodities  and  of  food  are  offenses  punishable  by 
law,  the  risk  too  frequently  is  outweighed  by  the  temp- 
tation of  gain.  In  Paris,  malpractices  connected  with 
the  adulteration  of  food  are  investigated  by  the  Conseil 
de  Saluljrite,  and  punished ;  but  English  laws  are  di- 
rected chiefly  to  the  protection  of  such  articles  as  affect 
the  revenue.  Adulterations  of  food,  when  willful,  have 
Ijeen  made  puniahal>le  by  the  laws  of  most  countries. 
In  Great  Britain  numerous  acts  have  been  passed  for 
the  prevention  of  adulterations :  they  are  usually  pun- 
ished by  a  fine,  determined  by  a  summary  process  lie- 
fore  a  magistrate.  In  Turkey,  a  culprit  Ijaket'fias  his 
ears  nailed  to  his  door.  By  5ih  and  Cth  Vict.  c.  93, 
§  1,  3,  8,  manufacturers  of  tobacco  or  snuff  are  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  X2fX)  for  having  in  their  possession  any 
substance  or  liquid  to  be  used,  or  capable  of  Ijting  used, 
as  a  substitute  for  tobacco  or  snuff,  or  to  adulterate  or 
give  them  weight.  The  preparer,  vender,  or  disposer 
of  such  articles,  is  liable  to  the  same.  For  actual  adul- 
teration the  penalty  is  £300,  and  for  having  such  adul- 
terated goods  in  possession,  £200.  After  a  similar  man- 
ner, beer  is  protected  by  still  heavier  penalties ;  which 
laws  extend  to  chemists,  druggists,  and  beer  retailers. 
See  bGth  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  1st  ]ViU.  IV.  c.  51,  &4,  Ath  and 
bth  Will.  IV.  c.  85.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  pepper,  etc.,  are 
protected  by  law ;  but  the  adulterations  of  these,  as  of 
most  other  articles  of  food,  are  almost  endless.  The 
mixture  of  chiccory  with  coffee,  is,  however,  authorized 
under  certain  conditions.  A  treasury-  minute  of  27th 
July,  1852,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  '•  chiccorj-  or  other 
■s^getable  substances  mixed  with  coffee,"  was  rescinded 
by  a  subsequent  minute  of  25th  February-,  1853,  which 
permits  dealers  in  coffee  "  to  keep  and  sell  chiccorj-  pre- 
pared and  mixed  with  coffee,  provided  the  packages  in 
which  such  mixture  is  delivered  to  purchasers  have 
printed  distinctly  thereon,  according  to  directions  which 
will  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  the  whole 
of  the  following  words,  '  Mixture  of  Coffee  and  Chic- 
cory.'" 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  a  recent  se- 
ries of  analyses  of  some  articles  of  common  domestic 
consumption,  purchased  from  different  dealers,  chiefly 
in  London.  In  the  several  kinds  of  tea  were  foimd 
(partly,  perhaps,  accidentally  present)  exhausted  tea- 
leaves,  leaves  of  the  beech,  elm,  horse-chestnut,  plane, 
bastard-plane,  fancy-oak,  willow,  poplar,  hawthorn, 
and  sloe ;  catechu,  rose-pink,  black-lead,  soap-stone, 
sulphate  of  iron,  logwood,  indigo,  starch,  rice  husks, 
excrement  of  silkworms,  Prussian  blue,  sulphate  of 
lime,  verdegris,  etc.  Of  18  samples  of  chiccory  pro- 
cured from  manufactories,  5  were  adulterated  with 
roasted  wheat-flour ;  and  of  16  samples  of  chiccorj-,  pur- 
chased from  different  grocers,  several  were  colored  with 
Venetian  red,  or  reddle.  Of  68  samples  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate,  39  contained  colored  earthy  substances ;  in 
some  samples  of  cocoa,  sugar  and  starch  constituted 
more  than  half  the  article.  Of  24  samples  of  bread,  all 
contained  more  or  less  alum;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  quartern  loaf,  as  delivered  at  houses  by  13 
different  bakers,  showed  deficiency  in  weight,  the  max- 
imum being  between  3  and  4  ounces.  Out  of  30  sam- 
ples of  oatmeal,  16  were  adulterated  with  barley-meal ; 
in  one  instance,  apparently,  much  more  than  one  halC 
Of  36  samples  of  arrow-root,  18  were  mixed  with  potato- 
flour,  or  potato-starch,  sago-powder,  or  tapioca-starch, 
etc. ;  and  5  were  almost  entirely  potato-starch.  Of  26 
samples  of  milk,  11  were  mixed  with  water,  in  propor- 
tions var}-ing  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  Of  28  samples 
purchased  as  isinglass,  10  consisted  entirely  of  gelatine. 
It  is  well  known  that  quack  medicines  frequently  con- 
tain ingredients  they  are  guaranteed  not  to  contain ; 
hence  the  evils  resulting  from  their  indiscriminate  tise. 
Nor  arc  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  goods  exempt  from  in- 
ferior admixture :  various  substances  are  employed  to 
give  body  to  silk  fabrics :  as  in  China  a  gluey  prepara- 
tion from  the  Fucws  Teiun  is  used  to  give  them  weight 
and  gloss.     The  above  facts  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
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extent  to  which  adulteration  is  practiced  in  the  most  ] 
common  articles  of  consumption.  We  may  add  that 
all  legislative  enactments  on  the  subject  will  prove  in- 
effectual unless  the  public  exercise  their  own  discrim- 
ination, and  dealers  who  are  discovered  to  have  im- 
posed spurious  commodities  are  made  to  feel  that  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy. 

Adulteration  of  Wines. — The  various  substances  used 
in  the  manufacture  to  flavor  and  to  color  wines  (such 
as  almonds,  raisins,  orris  root,  burned  sugar,  brandy, 
logwood,  Avhortleberries,  elderberries,  etc.)  must  be 
distinguished  from  others  which  are  directly  deleteri- 
ous, such  as  alum,  used  to  impart  astringency,  and 
litharge  and  ceruse,  to  dulcify  "  pricked"  or  sour  wines. 
The  following  is  an  excellent  test  for  any  of  the  prep- 
arations of  lead :  mix  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  with  liquid  sulphureted  hydrogen ;  when  added  to 
the  suspected  wine,  should  auj-  copper  or  iron  be  pres- 
ent, they  are  kept  in  solution  by  the  tartaric  acid,  while 
the  lead  is  thrown  down  by  the  sulphureted  hydrogen 
as  a  dark  precipitate.  Eed  wine  should  be  decolorized 
before  iJsing  the  test,  which  is  conveniently  done  bj' 
mixing  the  wine  with  an  equal  weight  of  milk,  and 
filtering  it.  When  the  tartrate  of  lead  is  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask,  it  may  easily  be  detected  by  calcin- 
ing a  portion  of  the  insoluble  matter,  and  reducing  it 
by  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal.  A  portion  of  the  sedi- 
ment may  be  digested  with  vinegar,  which  would  give, 
by  evaporation,  acetate  of  lead ;  and  it  may  be  tried  by 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  Alum  may  be  precipitated  from 
white  wine  by  carbonate  of  soda  gradually  added  until 
no  more  falls  dovra ;  filter ;  on  the  filter  will  be  found 
alumine.  The  sulphate  of  potassa  remains  in  the  solu- 
tion ;  but  the  quantity  present  may  be  found  by  precip- 
itating the  sulphuric  acid  bj'  muriate  of  baryta.  Iron 
is  sometimes  accidentally  present  in  wines ;  but  it  is 
not  dangerous,  and  may  be  detected  by  nutgalls.  Cop- 
per sometimes  occurs  from  the  use  of  copper  stop-cocks  : 
it  is  detected  by  the  addition  of  ammonia ;  and,  if  much, 
by  a  plate  of  polished  iron  left  some  time  in  the  wine. 
Arsenic  has  occasionally  occurred  from  the  sulphuring 
of  the  cask.  After  decoloration  by  animal  charcoal, 
pass  a  stream  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  the 
•wine,  and  a  j-ellow  precipitate  will  fall,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  charcoal  and  soda. 
The  same  tests  are  applicable  to  all  ferniented  liquors. 
— E.  B.    See  HKyvERSOyi''s  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines. 

Adulteration  of  Coin. — This  has  been  accounted 
among  all  nations,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
a  verj'  grave  offense,  and  punishable  by  death  in  sev- 
eral ways.  It  was  formerly  considered  as  treason  in 
Great  Britain,  and  rigorously  punished  with  death; 
but  in  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code  by  Lord 
John  Russell's  act  (Will.  IV.  c.  34,  Vict.  1),  the  pun- 
ishment has  been  commuted  to  transportation  for  any 
period  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  four  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure  gold =19'30;  stand- 
ard gold=18'88;  pure  silver=10-ol ;  standard  sil- 
ver=:10'34.  The  proportion  of  alloy  in  the  gold  and 
silver  coin  of  Britain  is  one-twelfth  copper,  which  gives 
durability.  A  genuine  coin,  unless  it  be  cracked,  is 
quite  sonorous ;  yet  even  this  quality  is  not  an  invaria- 
ble test  for  counterfeit  money.  Much  false  coin  is  in 
circulation,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  a  statement 
confirmed  by  its  very  frequent  reception  as  change. 
Besides  the  frauds  by  clipping,  filing,  casing,  electro- 
plating, etc.,  the  debasement  of  coin  has  been  effected 
by  boring  the  edge  of  a  piece,  and  plugging  the  cavity 
with  inferior  metal :  in  this  manner  has  platinum  been 
inserted  in  gold.  Another  method  has  been  practiced 
by  sawing  a  gold  piece  laterally,  and  skillfully  filling 
the  centre  with  platinum ;  a  fraud  which  cutting  alone 
could  detect. 

To  ascertain  the  adulteration  of  silver  and  gold  coin 
by  excess  of  copper,  the  following  processes  will  suf- 
fice :  dissolve  a  given  weight  of  the  silver  in  nitric  acid. 


and  precipitate  by  a  solution  of  common  salt;  drj', 
and  weigh  the  precipitate,  which  is  the  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, and  contains  75-5  per  cent,  of  the  metal :  or  it  may 
be  reduced  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  when  a 
button  of  pure  silver  will  be  obtained,  by  -weighing 
which,  the  proportions  of  silver  and  of  copper  will  be 
known.  Silver  coin  is  very  frequently  imitated  by 
some  white  alloy,  generally  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead ; 
it  may  be  known  bj'  its  pliancy  and  dull  appearance, 
or  it  maj'  be  tested  for  silver,  as  described  above.  Ger- 
man silver,  a  beautiful  imitation  of  silver  by  nickel  and 
copper,  may  be  detected  by  its  deficient  specific  gravi- 
ty, and  its  emitting,  when  briskly  rubbed,  a  faint,  cop- 
pery odor ;  or  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  add- 
ing a  solution  of  common  salt,  when  it  will  give  no  pre- 
cipitate. The  amount  of  alloy  in  gold  may  readily  be 
ascertained,  for  ordinary  purposes,  by  the  streak  on 
touchstone,  and  comparing  that  with  the  streak  of  the 
gold  needles  made  for  the  purpose ;  or  more  nicely  by 
this  process :  file  oft'  a  given  weight  of  the  gold,  and 
dissolve  in  aqtm  rerjia,  then  precipitate  the  gold  by  im- 
mersing in  the  solution  a  plate  of  silver  or  copper ;  or 
more  quickly,  by  weak  galvanic  action ;  or  the  gold 
may  be  thrown  down  by  addition  of  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion, or  by  adding  the  muriate  of  tin,  which  throws 
down  the  purple  powder  of  Cassius,  from  which  the 
quantity  of  gold  may  be  easily  ascertained,  by  oxidat- 
ing with  the  blowpipe  a  given  weight  of  the  powder, 
and  so  obtaining  a  button  of  pure  gold. 

The  puritj'  of  copper  is  ascertained  by  dissolving  a 
given  weight  in  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  obtain- 
ing copper  of  cementation  by  immersing  a  plate  of  iron 
or  zinc  in  the  solution  ;  or  by  decomposing  the  salt  of 
copper  by  charcoal,  alkali,  and  heat,  in  the  usual  way. 
(6'ee  Chemistry.)  It  may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  fact 
that,  in  England,  the  copper  coinage  of  William  IV. 
was  found  to  contain  gold,  from  which  discovery  these 
coins  speedily  became  scarce. — E.  B. 

Ad  Valorem,  a  term  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of 
the  duties  or  customs  paid  per  cent,  on  goods.  The  du- 
ties on  some  articles  are  paid  by  the  number,  weight, 
measure,  tale,  etc.,  and  others  paid  ad  valorem,  that  is, 
according  to  their  value. 

Advance  implies  money  paid  before  goods  are  de- 
livered, or  upon  consignment.  It  is  usual  with  mer- 
chants to  advance  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  val- 
ue of  goods  consigned  to  them,  on  being  required,  on 
their  receiving  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  orders  to  insure 
them  from  sea  risk,  etc. 

Adventurers,  Merchant,  a  celebrated  and  en- 
terprising company  of  merchants,  was  original!}'  formed 
for  the  discover}'  of  territories,  extension  of  commerce, 
and  promotion  of  trade,  by  John,  duke  of  Brabant,  in 
1296.  This  ancient  company  was  aftenvard  translated 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  formed  it  into  an  English  corporation  in  1564. 
— Anderson. 

Advertisement,  in  its  general  sense,  is  any  in* 
formation  as  to  any  fact  or  circumstance  that  has  oc- 
curred, or  is  expected  to  occur;  but,  in  a  commercial 
sense,  it  is  understood  to  relate  only  to  intimations  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  articles,  the  formation  and  disso- 
lution of  partnerships,  bankruptcies,  meetings  of  cred- 
itors, etc.  Advertisements  in  newspapers  in  England, 
as  now  published,  were  not  general  until  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  A  penalty  of  £50  was  inflicted 
on  persons  advertising  a  reward  with  "No  questions 
to  be  asked"  for  the  return  of  things  stolen,  and  on  thci 
printer,  25  Geo.  II.  1754. — Statutes.  The  advertise, 
ment  duty  was  formerly  charged  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  lines  ;  it  was  afterward  fixed  in  England  at  3*, 
Gd.,  and  in  Ireland  at  2s.  6(/.  each  advertisement.  Th« 
duty  was  further  reduced,  in  England  to  1.?.  Grf.,  and  iij 
Ireland  to  \s.  each,  by  statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  1833. 
The  duty  was  altogether  abolished  in  the  United  King« 
dom,  by  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  63,  Aug.  4,  1853.— Haydn. 

Advice  is  usually  given  by  one  merchant  or  bank 
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er  to  another  by  letter,  informing  him  of  the  bills  or 
drafts  drawn  on  him,  with  all  particulars  of  date,  or 
sight,  the  sum,  to  whom  made  payable,  etc.  Where 
bills  appear  for  acceptance  or  payment,  they  are  fre- 
quently refused  to  be  honored  for  iL-ant  of  advice.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  give  advice,  as  it  prevents  forgeries : 
if  a  merchant  accept  or  jjay  a  bill  for  the  honor  of  any 
other  person,  he  is  bound  to  advise  him  thereof,  and 
this  should  always  be  done  under  an  act  of /lonur , by  a 
notary  puMic. 

Affreightment.  "  A  charter-party  is  a  contract 
of  affreightment  in  writing,  by  which  the  owner  of  a 
ship  lets  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  her,  to  a  merchant,  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  particular  voyage,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  of  freight.  All  contracts 
under  seal  were  anciently  called  cliarters,  and  they 
used  to  1)0  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  party  in- 
terested took  one,  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
charta partita.  It  was  a  deed  or  writing  divided,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  lilie  an  indenture  at  common  law. 
Lord  Manslield  observed,  that  the  charter-party  was 
an  old  informal  instrument,  and,  by  the  introduction  of 
different  clauses  at  different  times,  it  was  inaccurate 
and  sometimes  contradictory.  But  this  defect  has  been 
supplied  by  giving  it,  as  mercantile  contracts  usually 
receive,  a  liberal  construction,  in  furtherance  of  the 
real  intention  and  the  usage  of  trade. 

"This  mercantile  lease  of  a  ship  describes  the  par- 
ties, the  ship  and  the  V03'age,  and  contains,  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  a  stipulation  as  to  sea-worthiness,  and  as 
to  the  promptitude  with  whicli  the  vessel  shall  receive 
the  cargo  and  perform  the  vo^-age ;  and  the  exception 
of  such  perils  of  the  sea  for  which  the  master  and  ship- 
owners do  not  mean  to  be  responsible.  On  the  part  of 
the  freighter,  it  contains  a  stipulation  to  load  and  un- 
load within  a  given  time,  with  an  allowance  of  so  manj' 
lay,  or  running  days,  for  loading  and  unloading  the  car- 
go, and  the  rate  and  times  of  payment  of  the  freight, 
and  rate  of  demurrage  beyond  the  allotted  daj's. 

'•  WIu'u  the  goods  of  several  mercliants,  unconnect- 
ed witli  each  other,  are  laden  on  board,  without  any 
particular  contract  of  affreightment  with  any  individ- 
ual for  the  entire  ship,  the  vessel  is  called  a  gtneral 
ship,  because  open  to  all  merchants  ;  but  where  one  or 
more  merchants  contract  for  the  ship  exclusively,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  chartered  ship.  The  ship  may  be  let  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  either  for  such  a  quantity  of  goods 
by  weight,  or  for  so  much  space  in  the  ship,  which  is 
letting  the  ship  by  the  ton.  She  may  also  be  hired  for 
a  gross  sum  as  freight  for  the  voyage,  or  for  a  particu- 
lar sum  by  the  month,  or  any  other  determinate  pe- 
riod, of  for  a  certain  sum  for  every  ton,  cask, 'or  bale 
of  goods  put  on  board;  and  when  the  ship  is  let  by  the 
month,  the  time  does  not  begin  to  run  until  the  ship 
breaks  ground,  unless  it  be  otherwise  agreed.  The 
merchant  wlio  hires  a  ship,  may  either  lade  it  with  his 
own  goods,  or  wholly  underlet  it  upon  his  own  terms  ; 
and  if  no  certain  freight  be  stipulated,  the  owner  will 
be  entitled  to  recover,  upon  a  quantum  meruit,  as  much 
freight  as  is  usual  under  the  like  circumstances,  at  the 
time  and  place  of  shipment.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  own- 
er of  the  sliip,  not  only  to  see  that  she  is  duly  equipped, 
and  in  a  suitable  condition  to  perform  the  voyage,  but 
he  is  bound  to  keep  her  in  that  condition  throughout 
the  voyage,  unless  he  be  prevented  by  perils  of  the  sea. 
If,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  in  the  due  equipment  of 
the  vessel,  the  charterer  does  not  use  her,  he  is  not 
bound  to  pay  any  freight ;  but  if  he  actually  employs 
her,  he  must  pay  the  freight,  though  he  has  his  rem- 
edy on  the  cliarter-party  for  damages  sustained,  by  rea- 
son of  the  deficiency  of  the  vessel  in  her  equipment. 
The  freighter  is  bound,  on  his  part,  not  to  detain  the 
ship  beyond  the  stipulated  or  usual  time,  to  load,  or  de- 
liver the  cargo,  or  to  sail.  The  extra  days  beyond  the 
lay  days  (being  the  days  allowed  to  load  and  unload 
the  cargo)  are  called  days  of  demurrage ;  and  that  term 
is  likewise  applied  to  payment  for  such  delay,  and  it 


may  become  due  either  by  the  ship's  detention,  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  or  unloading  the  cargo,  either  be- 
fore, or  during,  or  after  the  voyage,  or  waiting  for  con- 
voy. If  the  claim  for  demurrage  rest  on  express  con- 
tract it  is  strictly  enforced,  as  where  the  running  days 
for  delivering  tlie  cargo  under  the  bill  of  lading  had  ex- 
pired, even  though  the  consignee  -was  prevented  from 
clearing  the  vessel  of  the  goods  by  the  default  of  others. 

"  Tlie  old  and  the  new  French  codes  of  commerce  re- 
quire the  charter-party  to  be  in  writing,  though  Valin 
holds  that  the  contract,  if  by  parol,  would  be  equally 
valid  and  binding.  In  the  English  law,  the  hiring  of 
sliips  without  writing  is  undoubtedly  valid;  but  it 
would  be  a  very  loose  and  dangerous  practice,  at  least 
in  respect  to  foreign  voyages.  In  the  river  and  coast- 
ing trade,  there  is  less  formality  and  less  necessity  for 
it;  and  the  contract  is,  no  doubt,  frequently  without 
the  evidence  of  deed  or  writing.  If  either  party  be  not 
ready  by  the  time  appointed  for  loading  the  ship,  the 
other  jjartj-,  if  he  be  the  charterer,  may  seek  another 
ship,  or,  if  he  be  the  owner,  another  cargo.  This  right 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  precision  and  punctuality 
in  all  maritime  transactions.  By  a  very  short  delay, 
the  proper  season  may  be  lost,  or  the  object  of  the  voy- 
age defeated.  And  if  the  ship  be  loaded  only  in  part, 
and  she  be  hired  exclusively  for  the- voyage,  and  to 
take  in  a  cargo  at  certain  specified  rates,  the  freighter 
is  entitled  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ship ;  for  he  is 
answerable  to  the  owner  for  freight,  not  only  for  the 
cargo  actually  put  on  board,  but  what  the  vessel  could 
have  taken  had  a  full  cargo  been  furnished.  The 
master  haS  no  right  to  complete  the  lading  with  the 
goods  of  other  persons  without  the  consent  of  the  char- 
terer; and  if  he  grants  that  permission,  the  master  must 
account  to  him  for  the  freight.  He  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  the  charterer  refuses  to  grant  the  permission,  or 
to  complete  the  lading,  provided  he  has  cargo  enough 
to  secure  his  freight.  This  was  the  regulation  of  the 
French  ordinance,  and  it  has  been  adopted  into  the  new 
code.  By  the  contract,  the  owner  is  bound  to  see  that 
the  ship  be  sea-worthy,  which  means  that  she  must  be 
tight,  stanch,  and  strong,  well  furnished,  manned,  vict- 
ualed, and  in  all  respects  equipped  in  the  usual  man- 
ner for  the  merchant  service  in  such  a  trade. 

"  The  ship  must  be  fit  and  competent  for  the  sort  of 
cargo  and  for  the  particular  service  for  which  she  is  en- 
gaged. If  there  should  be  a  latent  defect  in  a  vessel, 
unknown  to  the  owner,  and  undiscoverable  upon  exam- 
ination, j'ct  the  better  opinion  is  that  the  owner  must 
answer  for  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  defect.  It  is 
an  implied  warranty  in  the  contract,  that  the  ship  be 
sufficient  for  the  voyage,  and  the  owner,  like  a  common 
carrier^  is  an  insurer  against  every  thing  but  the  ex- 
cepted perils.  To  this  head  of  sea-worthiness  may  be 
referred  the  owner's  obligation  to  see  that  the  ship  is 
furnished  with  all  the  requisite  papers  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  and  accord- 
ing to  treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations.  Such  documents 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  vessel  from  disturbance  at 
home,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  foreign  ports.  If  the 
charter-party  contains  any  stipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  to  keep  the  ship  in  good  order  during  the 
vo^'age,  the  entire  expense  of  the  repairs  requisite  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage  are  then  to  l>e  borne  by  the 
owner,  and  are  not,  in  that  case,  the  subject  of  general 
average  or  contribution.  But  the  owner  does  not  in- 
sure the  cargo  against  the  perils  of  the  sea.  lie  is  an- 
swerable for  his  own  fault  or  negligence,  or  those  of  his 
agents,  and  for  defects  in  the  ship  or  her  equipments ; 
and  generally,  as  a  common  carrier,  he  is  answerable 
for  all  losses  other  tlian  what  arise  from  the  excepted 
cases  of  the  act  of  tlod  and  public  enemies.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  owner  begins  where  that  of  the 
wharfinger  ends,  and  when  tlie  goods  are  delivered  to 
some  accredited  person  on  board  the  ship.  The  cargo 
must  be  t;iken  on  Iward  with  care  and  skill,  and  be 
properly  stowed,  and  the  contract  by  the  bill  of  lading 
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imports  that  the  goods  are  to  be  safely  stowed  under 
deck  ;  and  if  the}'  are  stowed  on  deck  -without  the  con- 
sent of  the  shipper,  or  without  the  sanction  of  custom, 
they  are  at  the  risk  of  the  ship-owner  or  master,  and  he 
and  the  owners  of  the  vessel  would  not  be  protected 
from  liability  for  their  loss  by  the  exception  in  the  bill 
of  lading  of  the  dangers  of  the  seas.  If  the  ship  has  been 
advertised  by  the  agent  of  the  owner  for  freight  as  a 
general  ship,  and  the  notice  had  stated  that  she  was  to 
sail  with  convoy,  this  would  amount  to  an  engagement 
to  that  effect ;  and  if  she  sails  without  convoy  and  be 
lost,  the  owner  becomes  answerable  to  the  shipper  in 
damages  for  the  breach  of  that  representation." — 
Kent's  Comm.,  Lect.  XLVII. 

Africa.  The  knowledge  of  this  great  continent 
which  ancient  writers  have  transmitted  to  posterity  is 
of  very  limited  extent,  owing  principally  to  its  physic- 
al construction.  The  great  desert,  which  in  a  broad 
belt  stretches  quite  across  the  continent,  forbade  everj' 
attempt  to  pass  it  imtil  the  introduction  of  the  camel 
by  the  Arabs.  The  Avant  of  any  known  great  river,  ex- 
cept the  Nile,  that  might  conduct  into  the  interior,  con- 
tributed to  confine  the  Greek  and  Roman  colonists  to  the 
habitable  belt  along  the  northern  coast.  The  Pho-ni- 
cians  are  known  to  have  formed  establishments  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  at  a  very  early  period  of  his- 
tory, probabl}'  not  less  than  3000  years  ago ;  and  the 
conquest  of  Egj-pt  by  Cambyses  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  j-car  B.C.  525.  We  may  consider,  therefore,  the 
coasts  of  Egypt,  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  ISIediterra- 
nean,  to  have  been  settled  and  well  known  to  the  an- 
cient Asiatics,  who  were  constantly  passing  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  divided  their  country  from  Africa,  and 
led  them  immediatelj'  from  parched  deserts  into  a  fer- 
tile valley,  watered  by  a  magnificent  river.  But  wheth- 
er they  were  much  or  little  acquainted  with  the  western 
coast,  which  bounds  the  Atlantic,  and  the  eastern  coast 
washed  by  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  is  a  question  that  has  ex- 
ercised tlie  research  and  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  schol- 
ars and  geographers,  and  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  about  the 
latitude  of  20"  north,  the  population  of  Africa  consists 
largely  of  tribes  not  originally  native  to  the  soil,  but  of 
Arabs  and  Turks,  planted  by  conquest,  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Jews,  tlie  children  of  dispersion  ;  and 
the  recently  introduced  French.  The  Berbers  of  the 
Atlas  region,  the  Tuaricks  and  Tibbus  of  the  Sahara, 
and  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  may  be  viewed  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  primitive  stock,  while  those  to  Avhom  the 
general  name  of  Moors  is  applied  are  perhaps  of  mixed 
descent,  native  and  foreign.  From  the  latitude  stated, 
to  the  Cape  colon}',  tribes  commonly  classed  togetlier 
under  the  title  of  the  Ethiopic  or  negro  family  are 
found,  though  many  depart  very  widely  from  the  pecul- 
iar physiognomy  of  the  negro,  wliich  is  most  apparent 
in  the  natives  of  tlie  Guinea  coast.  In  the  Cape  colony, 
and  on  its  borders,  the  Hottentots  form  a  distinct  vari- 
ety in  the  population  of  Africa,  most  closely  resembling 
the  Mongolian  races  of  Asia. 

The  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  extends  from  Ro- 
kclle  River  in  the  north,  to  Kater  River  in  the  south, 
and  about  twenty  miles  inland.  The  po])ulation,  con- 
sisting chietly  of  liberated  slaves,  amounted  in  1847  to 
41,735.  Freetown,  the  capital,  has  10,r)80  inhaliitants, 
and  is,  after  St.  Louis,  the  most  consideraltle  European 
town  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Malaghetta  or  Grain  Coast  extends  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Cajie  Palnias.  ^Malaghetta  is  a  species  of 
pepper  yielded  by  a  parasitical  plant  of  this  region. 
It  is  sometimes  styled  the  Windy  or  AVindward  Coast, 
from  the  frequency  of  sliort  but  furious  tornadoes, 
throughout  the  year.  The  Repul)lic  of  Liberia,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  found- 
ed in  1822,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  free  people  of 
color  from  the  United  States,  occupies  a  consideral)lo 
extent  of  the  coast,  and  has  for  its  capital  Monrovia,  a 


town  named  after  the  president,  Mr.  Monro.  The  pop- 
ulation amounts  to  from  10,000  to  15,000  native  inhab- 
itants, and  3200  liberated  negroes  from  America. 

The  Ivory  Coast  extends  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape 
Three  Points,  and  obtained  its  name  from  the  quantity 
of  the  article  supplied  by  its  numerous  elephants.  The 
Gold  Coast  stretches  from  Cape  Three  Points  to  the 
River  Volta,  and  has  been  long  frequented  for  gold 
dust  and  other  products.  The  Dutch  have  several  trad- 
ing ports,  of  which  Elmina,  a  town  of  12,000  inhab- 
itants, is  the  principal  and  oldest  of  the  European  sta- 
tions, founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  1411.  The  British 
possess  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  spacious  fortress,  and 
James's  Fort,  near  Accra.  The  Danish  settlements  of 
Christiansburg  and  Friedensburg  were  ceded  to  the 
English  in  1849.  The  Slave  Coast  extends  from  the 
River  Volta  to  the  Calabar  River,  and  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  chief  scene  of  the  most  disgraceful  traffic 
that  blots  the  history  of  mankind.  Eko,  or  Lagos,  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  coast,  was  destroyed  in  1852. 
The  kingdoms  of  Ashanti,  Dahomey,  Yoruba,  and  oth- 
ers, occupy  the  interior  country  of  the  Guinea  coast. 
The  coast  from  the  Old  Calabar  River  to  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes.  Duke's 
Town,  on  the  former  river,  is  a  large  town  of  30,000  to 
40,000  inhabitants,  with  considerable  trade  in  palm-oil, 
ivory,  and  timber.  On  the  Gabun  River,  close  to  the 
equator,  are  a  French  settlement  and  American  mis- 
sionary stations.  At  the  equator,  Southern  or  Lower 
Guinea  begins,  where  the  only  European  settlements 
are  those  of  the  Portuguese.  Loango  is  reckoned  from 
the  ecjuator  to  the  Zaire  or  Congo  river.  Its  chief  town 
is  Boally,  called  Loango  by  the  Europeans.  Congo  ex- 
tends south  of  the  Zaire,  comprising  a  very  fertile  re- 
gion, with  veins  of  copper  and  iron.  Banza  Congo, 
or  St.  Salvador,  is  the  capital.  Angola  comprises  the 
two  districts  of  Angola  proper  and  Benguela.  In  these 
regions  the  Portuguese  settlements  extend  farther  in- 
land than  in  the  two  preceding  districts,  namely,  about 
200  miles.  The  population  of  the  settlements  is  about 
400.000,  comprising  only  1830  Europeans.  The  capi- 
tal, St.  Paolo  de  Loando,  contains  1600  Europeans  and 
4000  native  inhabitants,  and  has  a  fine  harbor.  St. 
Felipe  de  Benguela  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  but 
very  marshy  and  most  unhealthy  spot. 

The  coast  from  Benguela  to  the  Cape  colony  may, 
in  a  general  arrangement  lilve  this,  be  included  cither 
within  West  Africa  or  South  Africa.  The  whole  coast 
is  little  visited  or  known,  being  of  a  most  barren  and 
desolate  description,  and  possessing  few  harliors.  From 
Walfich  Bay,  Mr.  Galton  recently  penetrated  nearly 
400  miles  into  the  interior  toward  Lake  Ngami,  and 
explored  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Ovaherero,  or 
Damaras,  and  other  tribes. 

Under  Soutli  Africa  the  Cape  colony  only  is  gener- 
ally comprised.  It  takes  its  name  from  tlie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  extends  from  thence  to  the  Orange 
River  in  the  nortli,  and  to  the  Tugela  River  in  tlic  east. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  territory  included  within  these 
limits,  especially  in  the  north,  is  either  unoccupied,  or, 
excepting  missionary  stations,  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  aborigines. 

Natal,  or  Victoria,  a  district  on  the  east  coast,  and 
separated  from  the  Cape  colony  by  Kaffraria,  is  a  re- 
cently formed  Britisli  settlement,  containing  an  area 
of  about  18,000  square  miles.  It  is  highly  favored  in 
those  respects  in  wliich  the  Cape  is  most  deficient,  hav- 
ing abundance  of  wood  and  water,  with  coal  and  vari- 
ous metallic  ores,  a  fine  alhivial  soil,  and  a  climate 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  prochicts  for  Avhich  the 
home  demand  is  large  and  constant — cotton,  silk,  and 
indigo.  Pietcrmaritzburg,  the  capital  of  the  settle- 
ment, lies  50  miles  from  the  coast.  Port  Natal,  now 
D'Urban,  seated  on  a  fine  lake-like  bay,  is  tlie  only 
harbor. 

To  Africa  belong  a  considerable  numl)er  of  islaiids. 
The  Madeiras,  belonging  to  Portugal,  lie  ofi'  the  north- 
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west  coast  of  Africa,  at  a  distance  of  alwiit  300  miles. 
Madeira,  the  chief  island,  is  about  100  miles  in  circuit, 
and  has  long  been  famed  for  its  picturesque  beauty, 
rich  fruits,  and  fine  climate,  which  renders  it  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  invalids.  Wine  is  the  staple  produce. 
Funclial,  the  chief  town,  with  nearly  ,30,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  a  regular  station  for  the  West  India  mail 
steam-packets  from  Southampton,  and  the  Brazilian 
sailing-packets  from  Falmouth.  The  Canaries,  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  the  supposed  Fortunate  Islands  of  the 
ancients,  are  situated  about  .300  miles  south  of  Madei- 
ra. They  are  13  in  number,  all  of  volcanic  origin,  Tene- 
riffe  being  the  largest.  The  latter  is  remarkable  for 
its  peak,  which  rises  as  a  vast  pyramidal  mass  to  the 
height  of  12,172  feet.  The  Cape  Verd  Islands,  sub- 
ject to  Portugal,  are  a  numerous  group  about  80  miles 
from  Cape  Verd.  They  obtained  their  name  from 
the  profusion  of  sea-weed  found  by  the  discoverers  in 
the  neighboring  ocean,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
green  meadow.  They  are  also  of  volcanic  origin. 
Fernando  I'o,  a  very  mountainous  island,  is  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra.  Formerly  a  British  settlement,  it 
was  abandoned  owing  to  its  unhealthincss,  and  is  now 
only  inhabited  by  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes.  St. 
Thomas,  immediately  under  tlie  equator,  is  a  Portu- 
guese settlement;  as  also  Prince's  Island,  2°  north 
of  the  line.  Annobom,  in  2°  S.  lat.,  belongs  to  the 
Spaniards.  Ascension,  a  small,  arid,  volcanic  islet, 
was  made  a  British  port  on  the  arrival  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  and  since  retained  as  a  sta- 
tion, at  which  ships  may  touch  for  stores.  Green  Hill, 
the  sunnnit  of  the  island,  rises  to  the  height  of  2x40 
feet.  St.  Helena  is  a  huge  dark  mass  of  rock,  rising 
abruptly  from  tlie  ocean  to  the  height  of  2092  feet. 
James'  Town  is  the  only  town  and  port,  containing 
S.^OO  inhabitants.  Madagascar,  the  largest  island  of 
Africa,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  separated 
from  the  Mozambique  coast  by  a  channel  of  that  name, 
about  250  miles  wide.  The  area  exceeds  that  of 
France,  comprising  225,000  square  miles,  and  the  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  4,000,000.  It  has  an  atmos- 
pliere  .so  pestilential,  in  particular  localities,  that  to 
breathe  it  for  a  short  duration  is  generally,  and  very 
f(uickly,  fatal.  But  other  parts  are  not  insalubrious. 
The  lemurs,  an  interesting  tribe  of  animals,  are  pecul- 
iar to  jMadagascar  and  the  Comoro  Archipelago.  The 
inhabitants  are  diverse  races  of  Negro,  Arab,  and  Ma- 
lay origin.  The  Ovahs,  a  people  of  the  central  prov- 
inces, arc  now  dominant.  The  principal  town,  Tau- 
anarivu,  has  8000  inhabitants.  The  Comoro  isles,  four 
in  number,  ai"e  in  the  north  part  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  and  inhabited  by  Arab  tribes.  Bourbon, 
400  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  is  a  colony  of  France, 
producing  for  export  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  spices,  and 
timber.  Mauritius,  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  French 
in  1814,  is  'JO  miles  nortlieast  of  Bourbon.  The  sugar- 
cane is  chiefly  cultivated.  Port  Louis,  the  capital, 
beautifully  situated,  has  26,000  inhabitants.  Within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  the  Mauritius  are 
the  islands  of  Rodriguez,  the  Seychelles,  and  the  Am- 
irante  islands.  Socotra,  a  large  island,  east  of  Cape 
Jerdaft"un,  with  an  Arab  population,  has  been  known 
from  early  times  ;  it  is  now  a  British  possession.  Tliis 
island  was  long  celebrated  as  producing  the  finest  alo- 
ctic  drug :  a  few  years  ago  this  was  denied :  but  now 
it  is  found  still  to  produce  a  fine  kind  of  aloe,  though 
much  of  what  pass-?xl  as  Socotrinc  aloes  really  came 
from  India. — E.  B. 

African  Company,  a  society  of  merchants  trad- 
ing to  Africa.  An  association  in  F.xeter,  wliich  was 
formed  in  15s8.  gave  rise  to  this  conqKiny.  A  charter 
was  granted  to  a  joint  stock  conipany  in  IC.IS:  a  third 
company  was  created  in  1031 ;  a  fourth  corporation  in 
1662 ;  and  another  formed  by  letters  patent  in  1072, 
and  remodeled  in  10i)5.  The  rights  vested  in  the 
present  companv,  23  Geo.  II.  1749.  —  6Vc  SIk,vve 
Trade. 


Agate  (popularly  Corxeliax),  Germ.  Achat; 
Du.  Adt'uil ;  Fr.  Agate;  It.  Agata;  Rus.  A  grit;  Lat. 
Achates.  A  genus  of  semi-pellucid  gem.s,  so  called 
from  tlie  fJreek  axo-Ter,  because  originally  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name  in  Italy.  It  is 
never  wholly  opaque  like  jasper,  nor  transparent  as 
quartz-crystal;  it  takes  a  ven,-  high  polish,  and  its 
opaque  parts  usually  present  the  appearance  of  dots, 
eyes,  veins,  zones,  or  bands.  Its  colors  are  yellowish, 
reddish,  Iduish,  milk-white,  honey-orange,  or  ochre- 
yellow,  flesh-blood,  or  Ijrick-red,  reddish  brown,  violet 
i)lue,  and  brownish  green.  It  is  found  in  irregular 
rounded  nodules,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  lapidaries  distinguish 
agates  according  to  the  color  of  their  ground,  the  finer 
semi-transparent  kinds  Ijeing  termed  Oriental.  The 
most  beautiful  agates  found  in  Great  Britain  are  com- 
monly known  i>y  tiie  name  of  Scotch  pebbles,  and  are 
met  with  in  difierent  parts  of  Scotland,  principally  on 
the  mountain  of  Cairngorm ;  whence  they  are  some- 
times termed  Cairngorms.  The  German  agates  are 
the  largest.  Some  very  fine  ones  have  been  brought 
from  Siberia  and  Ceylon.  They  are  found  in  great 
plenty  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  still  met  with  in  It- 
aly. But  the  principal  mines  of  agate  are  situated  in 
the  little  principality  of  Kajpepla,  in  the  province  of 
Gujrat,  14  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Broach,  where 
they  are  cut  into  beads,  crosses,  snuff-boxes,  etc.  They 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  other  parts 
of  India,  and  to  this  country;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the 
jewelers'  term  "  liroaeh." 

Agent.     See  Factor. 

Agio,  a  term  used  in  Commerce  to  denote  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  and  the  nominal  valuo  of  money. 
In  some  states  the  coinage  is  so  debased,  that  the  real 
is  greatly  reduced  below  the  nominal  value.  Some- 
times this  is  owing  to  abrasion,  and  the  wear  of  circu- 
lation. AVhere  this  reduction  amounts,  e.g.,  to  5  per 
cent.,  if  100  sovereigns  were  offered  as  payment  of  a 
debt  in  England,  wliile  such  sovereigns  were  current 
at  their  nominal  value,  they  would  be  received  as  just 
payment ;  but  if  they  Avere  offered  as  payment  of  the 
same  amount  of  debt  in  a  foreign  state,  they  would  be 
received  only  at  their  intrinsic  value  of  £95,  the  addi- 
tional £b  constituting  the  (if/io.  The  same  principle 
is  applied  to  the  paper  currency  of  a  countri*,  when  re- 
duced below  the  bullion  value  which  it  professes  to 
represent.  According  to  the  respective  demand  for 
gold  or  paper  money  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  the  one  or  oth- 
er, as  the  case  may  require,  to  pay  a  premium  for  it, 
which  is  called  the  agio. — E.  B. 

Agrarian  La'w,  Agi-aria  Lex.  This  was  an  equal 
division  among  the  Roman  people  of  all  the  lands 
which  they  acquired  by  conquest,  limiting  the  acres 
which  each  person  should  enjoy,  first  proposed  by 
Sp.  Cassius,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  citizens,  486 
r..c.  It  was  enacted  under  the  tribune  Til)erius  Grac- 
chus, 132  R.c. ;  but  this  law  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome  under  Julius  Ca'sar. — Livy  ;  Vos- 
sirs. 

Ahead,  a  sea  term,  signifying  farther  onwanl  than 
the  ship  or  at  any  distance  before  her,  lying  immedi- 
ately on  that  point  of  the  compass  to  which  her  stem 
is  directed.  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  nstern,  which 
expresses  the  situation  of  any  object  behind  the  ship. 

Ahull,  in  .V<irf?/  Language  the  situation  of  a  ship 
when  all  her  sails  are  furled  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  the  storm,  and  when,  having  lashed  her  helm  on  the 
lee-side,  she  lies  nearly  with  her  side  to  the  wind  and 
sea,  her  head  being  somewhat  inclined  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

Alabama,  one  of  the  Southern  United  States,  is 
bounded  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia,  south  by 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  by  Missis- 
sippi.    It  is  between  30^^  10  and  35°  N.  laL,  and  85" 
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and  88°  30'  W.  long.,  and  between  8°  and  11°  30'  VT. 
long,  from  Washington.  It  contains  50,722  square 
miles,  or  32,462,080  acres.  Population  in  1800  was 
only  2000 ;  in  1810,  10,000 :  in  1820,  127,901 ;  in  1830, 
808,997;  in  1840,  590,756;  and  in  1850,  771,671. 
Whites,  426,507 ;  free  colored,  2272 ;  slaves  342,892.  It 
contained  in  1850  fifty-two  counties.  The  capital  is 
Montgomery,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama 
Eiver,  338  miles  above  Mobile  bj'  the  course  of  the  riv- 
er. Mobile,  the  metropolis,  is  the  most  populous  and 
commercial  place  in  the  State.  The  other  principal 
places  are  Hunts^-ille,  Florence,  Wetumpka,  Tusca- 
loosa, Cahaba,  Eufala,  etc. 

Surface,  Soil,  etc. — The  surface  of  this  State  exhibits 
much  variety :  bordering  the  Gulf  shore,  and  for  some 
distance  interior  it  is  low  and  level,  soil  sandy,  and  the 
prevailing  timber  is  pine.  The  central  portion  exhib- 
its an  undulating  surface,  with  a  deep,  rich,  and  pro- 
ductive soil,  especially  along  the  margins  of  streams. 
Approaching  the  north,  it  rises  into  a  hilly  region,  and 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State  it  becomes  mount- 
ainous. This  is  caused  by  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Alleghany  Kidge,  which  here,  in  crossing  the 
State,  melts  away  into  a  hiUy  district,  and  is  linally 
lost  in  the  rolling  prairies  and  gently  undulating 
plains.  The  Tennessee  VaUey,  from  where  it  enters  the 
State,  near  the  northeast  corner,  until  it  leaves  it  at  the 
northwest  comer,  presents  rich  and  fertile  bottom  lands, 
and  the  lands  bordering  thereon  are  the  richest  agricul- 
tural portion  of  the  State.  The  climate,  varying  from 
the  south  to  the  north  part  of  the  State,  is  favorable  for 
the  production  of  its  great  staples,  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  Indian  corn,  and  in  the  middle  and 
northern  part  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Alabama  has 
great  mineral  resources;  the  entire  middle  region  is 
underlaid  with  bituminous  coal,  and  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  and  in  different  localities  throughout  the  State 
are  lead  ore,  manganese,  limestone,  marble,  etc. ;  in 
the  northeast  gold  mines  have  been  wrought  with  some 
success. 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1850,  4,435,014  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  7,702,067  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms.  Cash  value  of  farms,  §64,323,224,  and  the  value 
of  implements  and  machinery  was  $5,125,663.  Live 
Stock :  horses,  128,001 ;  asses  and  mules,  59,895 ;  milch 
cows,  227,791 ;  working  oxen,  66,901 ;  other  cattle, 
433,263;  sheep,  371,880;  swine,  1,904,540;  value  of 
live  stock,  $21,690,112. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  294,044  bushels 
produced;  rj-e,  17,261;  Indian  corn,  28,754,048;  oats, 
2,965,690;  barley,  3,958;  buckwheat,  348;  peas  and 
beans,  892,701 ;  potatoes,  246,001 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
5,475,204;  rice,  2,312, 2,o2  pounds.  Value  of  products 
of  the  orchard,  $15,408;  produce  of  market  gardens, 
$84,821 ;  pounds  of  butter  made,  4,008,811 ;  of  cheese, 
31,412 ;  sugar,  hogsheads  of,  8242 ;  maple-sugar,  643 
pounds ;  molasses,  83,428  gallons ;  beeswax  and  hon- 
ey, 897,021  pounds ;  wool,  657,118  pounds  produced ; 
cotton,  564,429  bales ;  flax,  3921  pounds ;  silk  cocoons, 
167  ;  hops,  276  pounds;  tobacco,  164,990;  hay,  32,685 
tons;  clover  seed,  138  bushels ;  other  grass  seeds,  547 ; 
flaxseed,  09  bushels ;  and  there  were  made  220  gals,  of 
wine.  Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $1,934,120 ; 
of  slaughtered  animals,  $4,823,4«5. — Census,  1850. 

Rivers,  etc. — Mobile,  the  principal  river,  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers, 
and  enters  Mobile  Bay  by  two  mouths.  The  Alabama 
is  navigable  for  vessels  requiring  six  feet  of  water 
60  miles  above  its  junction,  and  has  four  or  five  feet  of 
water  150  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caliawba,  and  to 
the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  of  which  it  is 
formed ;  it  lias  in  its  shallowest  places  three  feet  of 
water.  The  Tombigbee,  the  other  constituent  of  Mo- 
bile Kiver,  is  navigable  for  schooners  120  miles  to  St. 
Stephens,  and  for  steamboats  to  Columbus,  Mississippi. 
The  Black  Warrior,  a  large  branch  of  it,  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  to  Tuscaloosa.     The  Chattahoochee  for  a 


considerable  distance  separates  this  State  from  Georgia 
on  the  east.  The  Tennessee  curves  southwardly  from 
the  northeast  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State,  and 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Florence,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Muscle  Shoals. 

Mobile  Bay  sets  up  30  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles.     See  Mobile. 

Internal  Improvements,  etc. — ^luscle  Shoals  Canal  is 
designed  to  overcome  an  obstruction  in  the  Tennessee 
Eiver,  and  extends  from  Florence  35J  miles,  and  cost 
$571,835,  and  when  completed  to  Brown's  Ferry,  at  the 
head  of  the  shoal,  is  estimated  to  cost  $1,361,057. 
Huntsville  Canal  extends  16  miles  from  Triana,  on  Ten- 
nessee River,  to  Huntsville.  There  were  in  this  State, 
Januarj',  1854,  six  railroads,  four  of  which  were  Avhol- 
ly  or  in  part  in  operation ;  aggregate  miles  finished, 
221 ;  cost,  $3,546,000 ;  and  65  miles  chartered  or  in 
course  of  construction.  There  are  three  banks  in  the 
State,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,100,000.  The 
State  Penitentiary  is  at  Wetumpka.  There  is  also  a 
State  insane  hospital,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Robinson's  Springs. 

The  railway  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  State. 
There  are  236  miles  in  operation,  and  663  miles  in  con- 
struction. Congress  has  this  year  (1856)  granted  land 
for  Alabama  railroads,  and  this  grant  will  doubtless 
be  sufficient  to  build  the  roads  now  in  progress.  Ala- 
bama is  one  of  the  States  that  peculiarly  need  rail- 
roads. Its  products  are  not  consumed  in  the  State,  but 
have  to  be  transported  to  the  sea-board,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  large  rivers  makes  railroads  indispensable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Manufactures. — There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  13 
cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $681,900, 
employing  349  males  and  397  females,  producing  3,281,- 
000  j'ards  of  sheeting,  etc.,  and  790,000  pounds  of  yam, 
valued  at  $398,585  ;  3  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital 
of  $3600,  emploj-ing  11  males  and  3  females,  manufac- 
turing cloth  valued  at  $7470 ;  1  establishment  making 
pig  iron,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  employing  40  per- 
sons, producing  522  tons  of  pig  iron,  valued  at  $28,896 ; 
10  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $216,625,  employ- 
ing 212  persons,  and  making  1915  tons  of  castings, 
etc.,  valued  at  $271,126 ;  1  establishment  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $2500,  employing  14  persons,  manufacturing 
100  tons  of  wrought  iron,  valued  at  $7500;  217  flour- 
ing and  grist  mills,  294  saw  mills,  149  tanneries,  50 
printing-offices,  issuing  60  newspapers,  etc. 

This  State  was  originally  included  in  the  territorial 
limits  of  Georgia,  except  the  part  which  belonged  to 
Florida.  In  1802  Georgia  ceded  all  her  territory  west 
of  Chattahoochee  River  to  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1817  it  was  constituted  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  and  Alabama  continued  a  part  of 
this  territory  until  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
became  an  independent  State  in  1820. 

Alabaster  (Germ.  Alabaster;  It.  Alabastro;  Fr. 
Albdtre ;  Russ.  Alabastr;  Lat.  Alabastrites).  A  kind 
of  stone  resembling  marble,  but  softer.  Under  this 
name  are  confounded  two  minerals,  the  gypseous  and 
calcai'eous  alabasters ;  thej'  are  wholly  distinct  from 
each  other  when  pure,  but  in  some  of  the  varieties  are 
occasionally  mixed  together.  The  former,  when  of  a 
white,  or  yellowish,  or  greenish  color,  semi-transpar- 
ent, and  capable  of  receiving  a  polish,  is  employed  by 
statuaries.  It  is  very  easily  worked,  but  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  polish  equal  to  marble.  Calcareous  ala- 
baster is  heavier  than  tlie  former ;  it  is  not  so  hard  as 
marble,  but  is  notwithstanding  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish,  and  is  more  used  in  statuary.  The  statuaries 
distinguish  alabaster  into  two  sorts,  the  common  and 
Oriental.  Spain  and  Italy  jield  the  best  alabaster. 
That  produced  at  Montania,  in  the  Papal  States,  is  in 
the  highest  esteem  for  its  beautiful  whiteness.  Infe- 
rior sorts  are  found  in  France  and  Germany.  Alabas- 
ter is  wrought  into  tables,  vases,  statues,  chimney- 
pieces,  etc. 
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Alcohol  (akdent  spikit),  (Fr.   Esprit  de   Vin;  ^ 
Germ.   Wtimjcist ;  It.  Sjririto  ardenle,  Spirito  di  Vino,  \ 
Acquarzf'nU),  the  name  given  to  the  pure  spirit  oijtaiu-  , 
able  by  distillation,  and  subsequent  rectification,  from 
all  liquors  that  have  undergone  the  vinous  fermenta-  , 
tion,  and  from  none  but  such  as  are  susceptilde  of  it.  | 
It  is  light,  transparent,  colorless;  of  a  sharp,  pene- 1 
trating,  agreeable   smell ;   and  a   warm,  stimulating  , 
taste.     It  is  quite  the  same,  whether  obtained  from  , 
brandy,  wine,  whisky,  or  any  other  fluid  which  has  j 
been  fermented.     The  specilic  gravity  of  alcohol  when  , 
perfectly  pure  is  from  '792  to  '800,  that  of  water  being  j 
l-OOO ;  but  the  strongest  spirit  afforded  Ijy  mere  distil- 
lation is  about  "S^O ;  alcohol  of  the  shops  is  about  'SSo 
or  '840.     Alcohol  can  not  be  frozen  by  any  known  de- 
gree of  cold.     It  boils  at  171°.     It  is  the  only  dissolv- 
ent of  many  resinous  substances,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. — Drs.  A.  T.  Tuomson, 
Uuii,  etc. 

Alder,  the  Betula  alnus  of  botanists,  a  forest  tree 
abundant  in  England  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  It 
thrives  best  in  marshy  grounds  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  It  rarely  attains  to  a  very  great  size ;  its 
wood  is  extremely  durable  in  water  or  in  wet  ground  ; 
and  hence  it  is  much  used  for  piles,  planking,  pumps, 
pipes,  sluices,  and  generally  for  all  purposes  where  it 
is  kept  constantly  wet.  It  soon  rots  when  exposed  to 
the  weather  or  to  damp ;  and,  when  dry,  it  is  much 
subject  to  worms.  The  color  of  the  wood  is  reddish 
yellow,  of  different  shades,  and  nearly  uniform.  Tex- 
ture very  uniform,  with  large  septa  of  the  same  color  as 
the  wood.  It  is  soft,  and  Avorks  easily. — Tkedgold's 
Princij)les  of  Carpentry. 

Ale  and  Beer,  well  known  and  extensively  used 
fermented  liquors,  the  principle  of  which  is  extracted 
from  several  sorts  of  grain,  but  most  commonly  from 
barley,  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  termed  malt- 
ing. 

1.  Historical  Notice  of  Ale  and  Beer. — The  manu- 
facture of  ale  or  beer  is  of  very  high  antiquity-.  He- 
rodotus tells  us  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  wine,  the 
Egyptians  drank  a  liquor  fermented  from  barley  (lib. 
ii.  cap.  77).  The  use  of  it  was  also  very  anciently  in- 
troduced into  Greece  and  Italy,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  very  extensively  used  in  these 
countries.  Mead,  or  metheglin,  was  probably  the  ear- 
liest intoxicating  liquor  known  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Ale  or  beer  was,  however,  in  common  use  in  Germany 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  (^Morib.  Germ.  cap.  23).  "All 
the  nations,"  says  Pliny,  "  who  inhabit  the  west  of 
Europe  have  a  liquor  with  which  they  intoxicate  them- 
selves, made  of  corn  and  water  {fruge  madida).  The 
manner  of  making  the  liquor  is  somewhat  different 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  it  is  called 
by  many  various  names ;  but  its  nature  and  proper- 
ties are  every  where  the  same.  The  people  of  Spain, 
in  particular,  brew  this  liquor  so  well  that  it  will  keep 
good  for  a  long  time.  So  exquisite  is  the  ingenuity 
of  mankind  in  gratifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that 
the}-  have  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  it- 
self intoxicate."—//;*/.  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  22.  The 
Saxons  and  Danes  were  passionately  fond  of  beer; 
and  the  drinking  of  it  was  supposed  to  form  one  of  the 
principal  enjoyments  of  the  heroes  admitted  to  the 
hall  of  Odin. — Mali.kt's  Northern  Antiquities,  cap.  G, 
etc.  The  manufacture  of  ale  was  early  introduced 
into  England.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina, 
king  of  Wessex;  and  is  particularly  specilied  among 
the  liquors  provided  for  a  royal  banquet  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  customary  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Norman  princes  to  regulate  the  price  of 
ale ;  and  it  was  enacted  by  a  statute  passed  in  1272. 
tliat  a  brewer  should  be  allowed  to  sell  two  gallons  of 
ale  for  a  penny  in  cities,  and  three  or  four  gallons  for 
the  same  price  in  the  country. 

The  use  of  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  beer 
seems  to  have  been  a  German  invention.     Thcv  were 
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used  in  the  breweries  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  the  14lh  century ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  till  200  years  afterward, 
or  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  lo30, 
Henry  VIII.  enjoined  brewers  not  to  put  hops  into 
their  ale.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  this  order;  for  in  1562  hop  plant- 
ations had  begun  to  be  formed. — liECKii.vN.v's  JJist. 
Invent,  vol.  iv.  p.  ?>'H;-?A\,  Engl,  edition.  The  addi- 
tion of  hops  renders  ale  more  palaUble,  b}-  giving  it  an 
agreeable  bitter  taste,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  fiU 
it  for  being  kept  much  longer  without  injury.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  English  brewers  employ  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  hops  than  the  Scotch. 
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*  DeceoniAl  arera^e  annual  coostunptioo  per  head. 

2.  Distinction  beticeeii  Ale  and  Beer,  or  Porter. — This 
distinction  has  been  well  elucidated  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  in  his  article  on  Brewing,  in  the  Knryclopa- 
did  Britannica :  "  Both  ale  and  beer  are  in  Great  Britain 
obtained  by  fermentation  from  the  malt  of  I'arley;  but 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  several  particulars.  Ale 
is  light-colored,  brisk,  and  sweetish,  or  at  least  free 
from  bitter;  while  lK>er  is  dark-colored,  bitter,  and 
much  less  brisk.  What  is  called />'>rrcr  in  England  is 
a  species  of  beer ;  and  the  term  '  porter"  at  present 
signifies  w^hat  was  formerly  called  strong  b«r.  The 
original  difference  between  ale  and  beer  was  owing  to 
the  malt  from  which  they  were  prepared.     Ale  malt 
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was  dried  at  a  very  low  heat,  and  consequently  was 
of  a  pale  color ;  while  beer,  or  porter  malt,  was  dried 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  had  of  consequence  ac- 
quired a  brown  color.  This  incipient  charring  had 
developed  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  bitter  taste,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  beer  along  with  the  dark 
color.  This  bitter  taste  rendered  beer  more  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  and  less  injurious  to  the  constitution  than 
ale.  It  was  consequently  manufactured  in  greater 
quantities,  and  soon  became  the  common  drink  of  the 
lower  ranks  in  England.  When  malt  became  high- 
priced,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  it, 
and  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  barley  which  took 
place  during  the  war  of  the  French  Kevolution,  the 
brewers  discovered  that  a  greater  quantity  of  wort  of 
a  given  strength  could  be  prepared  from  pale  malt  than 
from  brown  malt.  The  consequence  was  that  pale  malt 
was  substituted  for  brown  malt  in  the  brewing  of  por- 
ter and  beer.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  malt 
employed  was  pale,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  it. 
The  wort,  of  course,  was  much  paler  than  before ;  and 
it  wanted  that  agreeable  bitter  flavor  which  character- 
ized porter,  and  made  it  so  much  relished  by  most  pal- 
ates. The  porter  brewers  endeavored  to  remedy  these 
defects  by  several  artiticial  additions.  At  the  same 
time,  various  substitutes  were  tried  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  agreeable  bitter  communicated  to  porter  by  the 
use  of  brown  malt.  Quassia,  cocculus  iudicus,  and  we 
believe  even  opium.  Mere  emploj-ed  in  succession ;  but 
none  of  them  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  suffi- 
ciently. Whether  the  use  of  these  substances  be  still 
persevered  in  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  rather  believe 
that  they  are  not,  at  least  by  the  London  porter  brew- 
ers." 

Ale  and  Wine  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Bacchus ;  the  former  where  the  soil,  owing  to  its  qual- 
ity, would  not  grow  grapes. — Tooke's  Pantheon.  Ale 
was  known  as  a  beverage  at  least  40i  B.C.  Herodotus 
ascribes  the  first  discover)'  of  the  art  of  brewing  barley- 
wine  to  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris.  The  Romans  and 
Germans  very  early  learned  the  process  of  preparing  a 
liquor  from  corn  by  means  of  fermentation,  from  the 
Egj-ptians. — Tacitus.  Ale-houses  are  made  mention 
of  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex.  Booths  were 
set  up  in  England  a.d.  728,  when  laws  were  passed  for 
their  regulation.  Ale-houses  were  licensed  1621 ;  and 
excise  duty  on  ale  and  beer  was  imposed  on  a  system 
nearh^  similar  to  the  present,  13  Charles  II.  1G60. — 
Haydn. 

Alexandria,  so  called  from  its  illustrious  founder, 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Egj'pt, 
on  the  coast  of  th«  Mediterranean,  about  14  miles 
W.S.W.  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile;  the  light- 
house being  in  lat.  31°  11'  31"  N.,  long.  29°  51'  28"  E. 
The  situation  of  this  famous  city  was  admirably  chosen. 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Egypt  formed  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds;  and 
Alexandria  was  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position 
in  Egypt  for  an  emporium,  being  the  only  port  on  its 
northern  coast,  where  there  is  at  once  deep  water  and 
security  for  shipping  throughout  the  year.  The  ports 
of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  the  former  on  the  west,  and 
the  latter  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  are  both  diffi- 
cult of  entrance,  each  ha\-ing  a  bar,  upon  which  there 
is  always  a  dangerous  surf.  Ships  bound  for  Alexan- 
dria avoid  this  serious  inconvenience;  and  Ity  means 
of  an  artificial  navigation,  stretching  from  the  city  to 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  it  has  almost  the  same 
facilities  for  internal  navigation  that  are  enjoyed  by 
the  cities  referred  to. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  mention  that  this  ar- 
tificial communication  witli  the  Nile  has  not  always 
been  open.  It  existed  in  antiquity,  but  fell  into  decay 
during  the  barbarism  of  more  modern  times.  After 
being  shut  up  for  some  centuries,  it  has  l>een  reopened 
1)V  Mehemet  Ali,  who  dug  the  Mahmoudie  canal  from 


Alexandria  to  Atfeh,  on  the  Nile,  about  27  miles  above 
Rosetta.  This  important  work  is  44  miles  in  length, 
90  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  15  to  18  feet  deep.  It  was 
opened  in  1819  ;  but  owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  partly  to  some  defects  in  its  construction,  and 
partly  to  the  mud  deposited  b}-  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  repair;  and  can  only  be  navi- 
gated by  boats  that  draw  little  water,  and  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  navigation  of  the  Nile.  But,  with  all  its 
defects,  the  construction  of  this  canal  has  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  not  to  Alexandria  only,  but  to 
Egypt  and  even  Europe. 

Ports,  etc. — The  ancient  city  was  situated  a  little 
more  inland  than  the  modern  one,  opposite  to  the  small 
island  of  Pharos,  on  which  was  erected  the  light-house, 
so  celebrated  in  antiquity. — C^esak,  De  Bello  Civili,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  112.  This  island  was,  partly  by  artificial  means, 
and  partly  by  natural  causes,  gradually  joined  to  the 
land  by  a  mound,  and  on  this  the  more  modei-n  town 
is  principally  built.  The  isthmus  and  island  have  now 
the  form  of  a  T,  its  head  being  northeast  and  southwest. 
A  square  castle,  or  tower,  built  on  a  small  islet  or  rock, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  mole  projecting  from  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  city,  is  still  called  the  Pharos,  and 
may  perhaps  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  light-house: 
a  light  was  exhibited  on  it  down  to  1842,  when  it  ceased. 
On  each  side  of  the  cit}'  there  is  a  port.  That  on  the 
western,  or  African  side,  called  the  Old  Port,  the  £u- 
nostos  of  the  ancients,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  best.  It 
stretches  from  the  town  westward  to  Marabout,  about 
6  miles,  and  is  about  \\  miles  in  width.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north,  partly  by  the  western  tongue  or  angle 
of  the  island  on  which  the  city  is  partially  built,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  the  new  light-house,  and  partly 
by  rocks  and  sand  banks.  It  has  three  entrances.  The 
first,  or  that  nearest  the  city,  having  17  feet  water,  is 
nearly  If  miles  southwest  from  the  light-house;  but  it 
is  too  narrow  and  difficult  to  be  attempted  by  SMy  one 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  port.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  second  or  middle  entrance  is  marked  by 
buoys  which  lie  about  2^  miles  southwest  from  the 
light-house ;  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
has,  where  shallowest,  27  feet  water.  The  third  or 
western  entrance  has  its  westerti  boundary  within  about 
three-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  east  end  of  ^larabout 
island :  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  has  from  25  to 
27  feet  water  in  its  shallowest  places.  This  last  is  the 
best  entrance.  Ships,  when  in,  may  anchor  close  to 
the  town  in  from  22  to  40  feet  water,  and  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  deep  water  all  along  the  shore.  Foreign- 
ers were  formerly  excludod  from  this  port;  but  this 
prohibition  no  longer  exists,  and  it  is  now  principallj' 
resorted  to  by  the  sliipping  frequenting  the  port. 

What  is  called  the  New  (though  it  be  really  the  old- 
est) or  Asiatic  harbor  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 
A  rock  called  the  Diamond  lies  a  little  to  the  cast  of 
the  Pharos  tower ;  and  ships  entering  the  port  ought 
to  have  this  rock  about  a  cable's  length  on  the  right. 
If  they  get  much  farther  to  the  left,  they  will  come  in 
contact  with  a  shoal  which  stretches  Avestward  from 
the  Pharillon,  or  little  tower,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
port.  The  water  immediately  witliin  the  port  south- 
west from  the  Pharos  is  from  30  to  40  feet  deep;  but 
the  space  for  anchorage  is  very  limited,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  northerly  gales ;  and  the  ground  being  foul  and 
rocky,  hempen  cables  are  very  apt  to  chafe,  and  sev- 
eral accidents  have  liappened  in  conseciuence  to  ships 
unprovided  with  iron  cables.  Ordinary  tides  rise  2 
feet;  but  during  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  the  rise  is  4. 
feet.     Variation  13°  west. 

Trade  of  Alexandria. — Tlie  imports  principally  con- 
sist of  cotton  stufts,  timber,  woolen  and  silk  stufls,  iron 
and  hardware,  including  cop])cr  and  tin  plates,  jewel- 
ry, machinery,  ammunition,  paper  and  stationery,  cut- 
lery, etc.,  etc.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  raw 
cotton,  rice,  wheat  and  barley,  beans,  linseed,  senna, 
and  other  drugs  and  gums  brought  from  the  interior ; 
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indigo,  opium,  ostrich  featiiers,  dates,  soda,  linen  cloth, 
coffee  from  Arabia,  etc.  The  exports  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  pulse  for  a  while  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  encouragement  given  to  the  growth  of  cotton  ; 
but  tliey  have  again  increased,  and  in  1849  we  brought 
from  Alexandria  r2'J,!J54<irs.  wheat,  247,.'i'J4  qrs.  beans, 
and  13,151  qrs.  Indian  corn.  The  culture  of  fiux  has 
declined  :  formerly  from  50,000  to  G0,000  quarters  of 
linseed  have  been  exported  from  Alexandria  in  a  sin- 
gle season,  but  the  exports  are  now  much  less.  Sugar 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  Egypt,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent,  though  the  soil  and  climate  of  Up[>er  Egypt 
are  said  to  be  especially  favorable  to  its  growth.  In- 
digo and  madder  are  among  the  articles  of  culture  in- 
troduced by  the  late  I'acha. 

Cotton  has  been  grown  in  Egypt  from  a  very  re- 
mote period  ;  jireviously,  however,  to  the  ascendency 
of  Mehemet  Ali  it  was  but  little  cultivated,  and  that 
little  was  of  inferior  quality,  short-staitled,  and  closely 
resembling  '•  Surats,"  under  Avhich  name  the  small 
quantities  exported  from  the  country  were  usually 
sold.  But  in  1820  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Jumel 
accidentally  observed  a  very  valuable  variety  of  long- 
stapled  cotton,  raised  from  seeds  i)rought  from  Don- 
gola  and  Senaar,  growing  in  the  garden  of  ]Mahe  Hey, 
at  Cairo.  Jumel  having  reiiresented  its  sujjeriority  to 
the  Pacha,  its  cultivation  was  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale  on  account  of  the  latter ;  and  has  succeeded  so 
well,  that  Mahe  or  Makko  cotton  has  been  for  a  length- 
ened period  by  far  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
Egypt.  At  a  later  period  seeds  of  tlie  Sea-Island  cot- 
ton were  introduced,  and  for  a  while  it  also  answered 
remarkably  well;  its  produce,  -which  in  Egypt  was 
called  Senaar,  and  in  England  "  Egyptian  Sea-Island," 
ranking  next  in  the  estimation  of  the  manufacturers 
to  genuine  "  Sea-island."  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  variety  was  found  to  degenerate,  and  its  culture, 
which  was  never  very  extensive,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
old  short-stapled  variety,  has,  we  believe,  been  wholly 
abandoned. 

Constantinople  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
are  the  great  markets  for  the  wheat  and  other  grain 
exported  from  Egypt.  The  supplies  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Every  thing  in  Egypt  depends  on 
the  Nile  ;  and  when  it  does  not  rise  to  the  usual  height, 
the  crops  are  very  much  below  an  average.  Beans 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  have  sometimes  been 
brought  to  England,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  with  advant- 
age to  the  importers.  They  are  inferior  to  English 
beans,  and  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  worm.  No 
oats  are  raised  in  Egypt,  the  horses  being  entirely  fed 
upon  barley.  Silk  is  grown  to  some  extent.  The 
date-palm  thrives  in  every  part  of  Egypt,  and  the 
fruit  is  largeh-  exported.  It  is  singular  that,  not- 
withstanding the  luxuriance  of  many  of  its  vegetable 
productions,  Egypt  should  be  entirely  destitute  of 
timber. 

2Ioney. — Accounts  are  kept  at  Alexandria,  a.s  at 
Cairo,  in  current  piastres,  each  piastre  being  equal  to 
40  paras,  or  mcdini,  and  each  medino  to  30  aspers. 
The  medino  is  also  divided  into  8  borbi,  or  G  forli.  A 
purse  contains  25,000  medini.  At  the  close  of  1842 
the  exchange  witii  England  was  'Jo-08  current  piastres 
per  £1-,  but  in  general  calculations  100  piastres  are 
supposed  to  equal  £1.  Payments,  in  transactions  of 
any  importance,  are  gencrall}-  made  in  Spanish  dol- 
lars. 

Duties. — With  the  exception  of  the  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Pacha  fixes  the  jirices  of  commod- 
ities, there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  his  policy  as  to 
commerce.  The  duties  on  imports  are  only  3  per  cent. 
We  believe,  however,  that  a  small  increase  of  the  cus- 
toms' duty  would  conq)ensate  the  Pacha  for  the  aluili- 
tion  of  other  oppressive  charges,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  subjects  would  be  materially  benelited 
by  the  change. 

Letters  written  last  summer  (1855)  at  Alexandria, 


Egypt,  state  that  Said  Pasha,  the  viceroy,  ha>  given 
the  necessary  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
across  the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  a  distance 
of  84  miles.  The  rails  are  to  be  brought  out  from  En- 
gland, an<l  the  Pasha's  own  engineers,  who  are  French- 
men, are  to  <:arry  out  the  works.  In  about  three  vears 
from  this  lime  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  railroad  will  run 
quite  across  the  country,  and  the  transit  of  passengers, 
which  now  occu[>ies  more  than  two  days  of  uncomfort- 
able traveling,  will  be  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve  hours 
of  easy  conveyance.  For  the  extcn.-ion  of  trade  and 
communication  with  India,  it  will  Ijc  very  desirable  if 
the  Pasha  should  consent  to  carry  coal  to  Suez  at  a 
moderate  charge,  as  the  high  price  of  coal  at  .Suez  is 
at  present  the  principal  obstacle  to  other  steamers  reg- 
ularly coming  up  the  Ued  Sea  besides  those  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
According  to  letters  from  Egypt  dated  December,  18o5, 
the  railway  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  has  been 
nearly-  completed,  and,  according  to  the  last  advices, 
is  about  to  be  opened  for  passengers  and  goods.  The 
importance  of  this  communication,  in  superseding  both 
the  canal  and  the  Nile  passage,  and  shortening  the 
transit  between  the  two  cities  to  about  eight  hours, 
will  Ijc  readily  appreciated  by  every  person  who  has 
traveled  across  Egypt.  The  construction  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  railway  from  Cairo  to  near  Suez,  which  is 
to  complete  the  communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Ked  Sea,  is  in  active  progress.  The 
directors  are  endeavoring  to  induce  his  highness,  the 
viceroy,  to  construct  at  the  termini  of  these  railways 
at  Cairo  and  the  Ued  Sea  commodious  hotels,  adapted 
to  the  convenience  of  travelers  from  the  East.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  in  the  East  is  further  shown  by 
the  recent  establishment  of  an  electric  telegraph  across 
Egypt.  This  has  been  determined  upon  by  his  high- 
ness the  viceroy,  and  will  form  an  imjiortant  improve- 
ment in  the  overland  communication  with  India,  Chi- 
na, etc.  The  directors  sometime  since  submitted,  at 
the  request  of  the  viceroy,  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
monthly  postal  communication  with  Australia  as  soon 
as  the  release  of  the  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  war 
service  should  enable  them  to  do  so.  No  definite  ar- 
rangement has,  however,  been  yet  made  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

Ancient  Trade  of  Alexandria. — Alexandria  was  for 
a  long  series  of  years — first  xmder  the  Greek  successors 
of  Alexander,  and  subsequently  under  the  Komans — 
the  princijjal  entrepot  of  the  ancient  world.  Most  part 
of  the  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe,  that  had  at  a 
more  early  period  centred  at  Tyre,  was  gradually  di- 
verted to  this  new  emporium.  An  intercourse  between 
the  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Egypt  and  those  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia  had  subsisted  from  a  very 
early  period.  That  between  Egypt  and  India  was 
more  recent.  It  was  at  first  carried  on  by  ships,  which 
having  sailed  down  the  Ked  Sea  from  Myos  Hormos 
and  Berenice,  coasted  along  the  Arabian  shores  till 
they  reached  Cape  Kasselgate,  whence  a  short  course 
brought  them  to  India,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver 
Indus.  This  was  the  course  followed  during  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Ptolemies;  but  about  eighty  years  after 
Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  emj(iro.  Hip- 
palus,  the  commander  of  an  Egyptian  ship  trading  to 
India,  havingoliservedthe  regular  shifting  of  the  trade- 
winds,  ventured  to  sail  with  the  western  monsixin  from 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  right  across  the  Araldan 
Ocean  ;  and  was  fortunate  enough,  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  to  arrive  at  Slusiris,  in  that  part  of  India 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Malabar  coast.  Hav- 
ing taken  on  lioard  a  cargo  of  Indian  produce,  Hi|>pa- 
lus  returned  in  safety  with  the  easteni  monsoon  to 
Egypt.  This  discovery  was  deemed  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  the  name  of  the  discoverer  was  gives 
to  the  w ind  which  had  carrio<l  him  across  the  ocean  to 
India:  and  how  trifling  soever  this  voyage  may  now 
appear,  those  who  consider  that  Ilippalns  had  no  com- 
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pass  by  which  to  direct  his  course,  and  that  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  and  the  otherwise  imperfect  state 
of  the  art  of  navigation,  the  ancients  seldom  ventured 
out  of  sight  of  land,  even  in  seas  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted,  will  be  forward  to  admit  that  his  en- 
terprise and  daring  were  nowise  inferior  to  his  success ; 
and  that  he  was  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  respect  of  posterity. 

From  the  epoch  of  this  discovery,  fleets  traded  peri- 
odically from  Egypt  to  Musiris,  conveying  the  products 
of  Europe  to  India,  and  conversely*.  The  Indian  goods 
having  been  landed  at  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice 
were  thence  conveyed  by  caravans  to  Coptos  (the  mod- 
em Kenne),  on  the  Nile,  where  they  were  put  on  board 
lighters  and  sent  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  Western  World.  The  goods  sent 
to  India  were  conveyed  to  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice 
bv  the  same  route.  Myos  Hormos  was  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  about  a  degree  to  the  north 
of  the  modern  port  of  Cosseir.  The  distance  from  it 
to  Coptos,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  70  English  miles. 
Berenice  was  situated  a  good  way  farther  south,  being 
nearly  under  the  tropic.  It  was  built  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  Its  distance  from  Coptos  is  stated  by 
Plinj'  at  258  Eoman  miles  ;  the  difl'erent  resting-places 
on  the  road  were  determined  by  the  wells,  and  the 
journey  occupied  about  12  days.  Ptolemy  seems  to 
have  preferred  this  station  to  Myos  Hormos,  though 
the  land-carriage  to  Coptos  was  so  much  farther,  from 
its  greater  proximity  to  the  Straits  of  Baljelmandeb, 
and  its  lessening  the  voyage  up  the  Eed  Sea.  Pliny 
says  that  the  cost  of  the  Indian  commodities  brought 
to  Rome  through  Alexandria  was  increased  a  hundred- 
fold (centuplicato  veneant)  by  the  expense  of  carriage, 
etc.  We  suspect,  however,  that  this  is  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  meaning  merely  that  their  price  was 
very  materially  enhanced.  If  the  increase  was  any 
thing  like  that  mentioned,  it  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  imposition  of  oppressive  tolls  and  duties,  for  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  occasioned  by  the  mere  expenses 
of  conveyance.  In  the  16th  century,  the  cost  of  In- 
dian commodities,  brouglit  to  Western  Europe  by  way 
of  Alexandria  and  Aleppo,  was  about  three  times  the 
cost  of  those  brought  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — See 
post,  East  India  Company,  History  of.  But  Egypt 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Mamelukes  and  Turks,  who 
threw  every  sort  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
and  loaded  it  with  the  most  oppressive  exactions. — 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  23 ;  Ameii.hon,  Commerce 
des  Effi/ptiens,  p.  161-17G,  etc.;  Robektsox's  Ancient 
India,  note  20,  etc. 

Besides  this  important  traffic,  which  supplied  Rome 
and  the  Western  World  with  the  silks,  spices,  precious 
stones,  and  other  products  of  Arabia  and  India,  a  great 
trade  in  com  was  carried  on  from  Alexandria  to  Rome. 
Eg}-pt,  for  a  lengthened  period,  constituted  the  granary 
from  which  Rome,  and  afterward  Constantinople,  drew 
the  principal  part  of  their  supplies;  and  its  possession 
was,  on  that  account,  reckoned  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. Augustus  employed  merchantmen  of  a  lar- 
ger size  than  any  that  had  previously  traded  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  convey  the  corn  of  Egypt  to  Ostia. 
They  were  escorted  by  ships  of  war.     The  fleet  re- 


ceived the  names  of  sacra  and  Jelix  embole,  and  enjoyed 
several  peculiar  privileges.  The  ships  belonging  to  it 
were  the  only  ones  authorized  to  hoist  the  small  sail 
called  supparum,  when  they  drew  near  the  coasts  of 
Italy.  Some  of  the  fast-sailing  vessels  attached  to  the 
fleet  were  sent  on  before,  to  give  notice  of  its  approach ; 
and  a  deputation  of  senators  went  down  to  Ostia  to 
receive  the  ships,  which  anchored  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  an  immense  number  of  spectators.  The  cap- 
tains were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  the  com  on  board 
their  ships  was  that  which  had  been  delivered  to  them 
in  Egypt,  and  that  the  cargoes  were  entire  as  shipped. 
— HuET,  Commerce  et  Navigation  des  Anciens,  cap. 
xlviii. ;  Senecce  Epist.  Ixxvii.,  etc. 

Intercourse  with  India  through  Alexandria. — These 
few  details  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  importance  of  Alexandria  in  the  commerce  of  an- 
tiquity. It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  any  one  to  glance 
at  a  map  of  the  world,  or  of  the  ancient  hemisphere, 
and  not  to  perceive  that  Egypt  is  the  natural  entrepot 
of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  all  the  vast  coun- 
tries stretching  east  from  Arabia  to  China.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  1498,  must,  no  doubt,  have,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, diverted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  with 
the  western  States  of  Europe,  and  in  the  heavier  and 
bulkier  class  of  articles,  into  a  new  channel.  It  is, 
however,  abundantly  certain  that,  had  the  same  facil- 
ities for  conducting  the  trade  with  the  East  existed  in 
Egypt  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  that  existed  in 
it  in  antiquitj-,  she  would  have  continued  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  trade  for  all  the  lighter  and  more  valua- 
ble products,  and  the  route  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  individuals  passing  between  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
the  lawless  and  arbitrary  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes, 
who  loaded  all  individuals  passing  through  the  coun- 
try with  oppressive  exactions,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  treated  all  foreigners,  and  especially  Christians, 
with  insolence  and  contempt,  put  an  entire  stop  to  the 
intercourse  so  long  carried  on  by  this  shortest,  most  di- 
rect, and  most  convenient  route.  Happily,  however,  a 
new  era  has  begun,  and  Egypt  has  once  more  become  the 
grand  thoroughfare  of  the  Eastern  and  "\^'estern  Worlds. 
After  good  order  and  a  regular  government  had  been 
introduced  into  Egypt  by  Mehemet  Ali,  it  was  seen 
that  it  might  be  again  made  the  channel  of  comnnmi- 
cation  with  India;  and  the  importance  of  facilitating 
the  intercourse  with  that  continent  forciiily  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  British  government  and  the  East 
India  Company.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  public 
are  principally  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wag- 
horn  for  the  early  and  successful  opening  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "  over-land  route"  to  India.  At  all 
events,  the  establishment  of  a  steam  communication 
between  Europe  and  Southern  Asia,  h\  way  of  Alex- 
andria and  Suez,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  im- 
portant events  in  recent  times.  It  has  shortened  the 
journey  to  India  from  England  more  than  a  half,  and 
rendered  it  comparatively  safe  and  expeditious.  Steam- 
ers ascend  the  Nile  as  far  as  Cairo  ;  and  the  passengers 
and  mails  are  thence  conveyed  across  the  desert  to  Suez, 
and  conversely,  with  comfort  and  expedition !  We 
subjoin  the  following  details  : 


OvEBLANn  Mails. — OrTWAur. 


1                        Dispatched  from  London. 

Arrive  at  Alexandria 
about 

Leave  Suez 
about 

Arrive  in  Bombay 
about 

'          Via  Southampton. 

Via  Marseilles. 

4th  and 

8th  of  every  month. 
24th  of  every  month. 

18th  of  every  month. 

4th  or  5th  of  every 
month. 

21st  or  22d  of  every 
month. 

Cth  or  7th  of  every 
month. 

9th  of  every  month. 

Arrive  at  Calcutta  about 

20th  of  every  month  by 
contract  stoamei-s. 

1st  and  Ifith  of  every 
month. 

The  steamers  that  take  the  Southampton  mails  call  at  Gibraltar,  and  arrive  at  Malta  about  the  14tli  and  OOth.  The  mails 
from  Marseilles  leave  that  port  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  steamers  about  the  11th  and  27th  of  each  month,  and  arrive  at  Malta 
the  15th  and  31st     At  Malta  the  mails  are  transhipped,  and  conveyed  by  steamers  to  Alexandria. 
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OvsKLAMD  Mails Homewabd.    Fbom  Bombat  to  hosvos. 


Dispatched  from  Bombay 
about 

Arrive  at  Suez 
about 

I*ave  Alexandria 
about 

Arrive  in  London  about 

VU  Maneilles. 

Via  SouttiatnptOD. 

1st  of  each  month. 

18th  of  each  month. 

2l8t  of  each  montli. 

1  St  of  each  month. 

2Cth  of  each  month. 

Dispatclicd  from  Calcutta 

8th  of  each  month. 

lOih  of  each  month. 

21st  of  each  month. 

7th  of  each  month.        ) 

Dispatched  from  JJombay  - 

about  iiOth  of  each  month) 

Tlie  contract  steamer  with  the  outward  mail  waits  at  Alexandria  for  the  homeward  mail,  and  arrives  at  Malta  about  the  IGth 
and  24th  of  every  month,  where  the  Marseilles  portion  is  transferred  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  steamers,  which  carries  it  to  Mar- 
seilles, whence  it  is  sent  by  land  to  Paris,  and  via  Dover  to  London  ;  the  remaininf?  portion  is  landed  at  Southampton,  and  is 
thence  sent  by  railway  to  London.  Average  time  to  or  from  Bombay,  via  Marseilles,  31  days;  and  to  or  from  Calcutta,  via 
Marseilles,  about  42  or  4S  days ;  and  via  Southampton,  from  47  to  53  days.  By  ship  round  the  Cape,  4  months.  The  news- 
paper jd'opriotors  run  ox]>resKes  from  Marseilles  on  the  arrival  of  each  mail,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  publish  the  news  some 
two  days  before  the  letters  arrive  in  London. 

RorTES   FOR   PABSENCERa — FlEST,    Ha   SoCTIIASTPTCnf. 


Time  of  Starting. 


Suez  to 
Bombay. 


From  8iici  to  Caylan, 
Madnu,  or  Calrntts. 


lit  Cabin,      i      1ft  Cabii 


Steamers  leave  Southampton  the  4th  and  20th  of  every  month,) 
and  call  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  arriving  at  Alexandria  - 
about  the  ISth,  4th,  or  .5th  of  every  month.  ) 


£  :  d. 
GO  0  0 


t.  d. 
12  0  0 


1st  Cabin. 
£  :  d. 


r.o  0  0 


lit  Cabin. 
COi.  to  'M. 


Second  Koute,  via  JIakseili.ks. — By  steamer  to  Boulogne;  railway  to  Paris  and  Chalons-sur-Saone ;  thence  to  Lyons, 
A^^gnon,  and  to  Marseilles.  Time  occupied,  three  days.  French  government  steamers  leave  Marseilles  the  9th,  19th,  and 
29th  of  every  montli,  calling  at  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Naples,  Stalta,  and  Slessina.  French  government  steamers  also 
leave  Marseilles  on  the  Cth  and  23d  of  every  month  for  Alexandria  and  Beyroot  direct,  calling  at  Malta  on  the  way. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  published  the  following  statements  : 


Rates  of  passage  between  England  and  Malta 

"  "  "  Aloxandria 


£  :  d. 
20  0  0 
30  0  0 


£  :  d. 
12  0  0 
19  0  0 


£  :  i. 
10  0  0 
15  0  0 


Rates  of  Pass.vge,  in(  i.usive  of  E.xi'enses  of  Tuansit  rnBovoii  Fxivrr,  jsetween  Exglash  and 


Ceylon. 


I  !<!!„-..   I  i    H~„  '       Port 

Calcutta. 'Penang.  ""f-  Batavia.    £""|  Adelaid*.    Philip. 
"      *  I  *'  Sydney. 


Gentlemen  occupying  a  berth  in  a  cabin,  with  2  or^ 
3  others,  on  the  lower  deck.  Ladies,  if  Ijooked  I 
early,  a  berth  in  a  cabin,  witli  two  or  three  oth-  | 
ers,  on  the  upper  deck J 

Married  couples,  occupying  a  reserved  cabin  onf 
the  main  deck J 

Children  with  the  parent,  3  years  and  under  10. . . 

A  child  under  3  years  (no  berth  provided) , 

Servants,  European ^. 

"  native 


£75 


200 

35 

Free. 

30 

IS 


X95 


240 

48 

Free. 

43 

26 


£100 


250 

50 

Free. 

40 


£105 


270 

53 
Free. 

50 
30 


270 

53 

Free. 

50 

30 


£110 


290 

56 

Free. 

52 

31 


£120 


810 

60 

Free. 

55 


£130 


65 

Fre*. 

60 

36 


75 

Free. 

76 


S60  I 

Free.  ' 
80  I 


For  large  families  an  allowance  will  be  made  in  the  fon'going  rates  to  C;ey'.on.  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 


Tlie  expenses  of  transit  through  Egypt  are  charged  at  the  Company's  offices,  at  the  time  of  securing  the  passage,  for  the 
Egyptian  government     We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the 

Transit  Administration  Taeift. 


Between  Alexandria 
and  Suez. 

A  lady ^ 

A  gentleman In  vafis 

A  child  above  ten  years Vacross  the- 

A  child  of  five  years  and  under  ten Desert.     I       8 

A  child  of  two  vears  and  under  five J  I       6 


9Z. 

r£12 

13 

i\    13 


N.B. — These  charges  are  now  included  in  the  fares  to  Aden  and  Ceylon,  etc. 


A  child  under  two  years 

A  European  female  servant 

A  Europ<'an  man  ser\-ant  or  mechanic 

A  native  female  ser\-ant J 

A  native  man  scrv-ant  on  a  dromedary  or  donkey 


>acr< 
•       rw 


Between  .Alexandria 
and  Snei. 

Free. 

£10 


vans 

across  the  \ 

Desert     i 


Canal  between  the  Xile  and  the  Red  Sea. — "Wc  are  as- 
sured that,  were  it  not  for  the  hostilities  in  ■which  the 
Pacha  has  been  almost  always  engaged,  he  would  have 
attempted  to  reopen  the  famous  canal  that  formerly 
connected  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  According  to 
Herodotus,  this  canal  was  commenced  by  Nechos,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  fiiii.slied  by  Darius  (lib.  iii.  §  158,  iv. 
39).  Under  the  Ptolemies,  by  whom,  according  to  some 
authorities,  it  was  completed,  this  canal  became  an 
important  channel  of  communication.  It  joined  the 
east,  or  Pelusiac  liranch  of  the  Nile  at  Bubasti.-*,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain  ;  it  thence  proceeded  ea.<t 
to  the  bitter  or  natron  lakes  of  Temrah  and  Cheik- 
.\neded,  whence  it  followed  a  nearly  south  direction  to 
its  junction  with  the  lied  Sea  at  Arsinoe,  either  at  or 
near  where  Suez  now  stands.  It  is  said  by  Strabo 
(in>.  .^^vii.  p.  805)  to  have  been  1000  stadia  (l-J'2  miles> 
in  length  ;  but  if  we  measure  it  on  the  best  modern 
maps,  it  could  hardlv  have  exceeded   from  85  to  95 


having  fallen  into  decay  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ptol- 
emaic dynasty,  was  renovated  either  by  Trajan  or 
.\drian  ;  and  it  was  tinally  renewed  by  Anirou,  the 
general  of  the  calif  Omar,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  anno 
tj.'39.  The  French  engineers  traced  the  remains  of  this 
great  work  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  it  would  be 
of  singular  advantage  to  Egypt  and  the  commerce  of 
the  world  were  it  reopened. 

Marshal  jMamiont  states  that  the  ground  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  M.  Lepore,  an  able  engineer, 
and  that  it  presents  no  sort  of  difficulty  that  may  not 
easily  be  overcome.  This,  indeed,  might  have  been 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  former  construction ;  for 
the  ancients,  being  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  locks, 
had  to  encounter  ditliculties  in  the  construction  and 
working  of  canals  which  are  now  obviated  with  the 
utmost  facility.  Acconling  to  M.  Lepcre,  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  navigable  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea  woidil  not  exceed  17.i>00,000  francs  ,or  less 


miles.     Herodotus  says  that  it  was  wide  enough  to  ad-  ,  than  XTOO.OoO  (^M.vumont.  iv.  161).     The  completion 
mit  two  triremes  sailing  abreast.      This  great  work  ]  of  this  work  need  not,  therefore,  be  despaired  of.     The 
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opening  of  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal  from  Alexandria  to 
Atfeh  shows  what  the  present  government  is  able  to 
achieve ;  and  an  enterprise  like  that  now  under  con- 
sideration, though  more  difficult,  would  be  of  still  great- 
er importance  to  Egj'pt,  as  well  as  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

Algebra  is  a  general  method  of  resolving  mathe- 
matical problems  by  means  of  equations,  or  it  is  a  meth- 
od of  performing  the  calculations  of  all  sorts  of  quan- 
tities by  means  of  general  signs  or  characters.  The 
modern  writers  on  the  sulgect  are  Lambert,  D'Alam- 
bert,  Lagrange,  Ozanam,  Saunderson,Clairaut,  Cousin, 
Templehof,  Kastner,  Bezout,  Gauss,  etc.  Where  al- 
gebra was  first  used,  and  by  whom,  is  not  precisely 
known.  Diophantus  first  wrote  upon  it  probably  about 
A.D.  170 ;  he  is  said  to  be  the  inventor.  Brought  into 
Spain  by  the  Saracens,  about  900;  and  into  Italy  by 
Leonardo,  of  Pisa,  in  1202.  The  first  writer  who  used 
algebraical  signs  was  Stifelius,  of  Nuremberg,  in  1544. 
The  introduction  of  symbols  for  quantities  was  by 
Francis  Vieta,  in  1590,  when  algebra  came  into  general 
use. — Mop.ERi.  The  binomial  theorem  of  Newton,  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  and  the  new  analysis, 
1668.— Haydn. 

Alicante,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  new 
province  of  Alicante,  lat.  38°  20'  41"  N.,  long.  0°  30' 
W.  Population  of  the  city  about  20,000,  and  of  the 
province  363,000.  The  port  is  an  open  and  spacious 
bay,  between  Cape  de  la  Huerta  on  the  northeast, 
and  Isla  Plana  on  the  south,  distant  from  each  other 
southwest  and  northeast  about  ten  miles.  Ships  may 
enter  on  any  course  between  these  points,  steering  di- 
i-ect  for  the  castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  about 
400  feet  high.  Those  of  considerable  burden  moor 
north  and  south,  distant  from  i  to  1  mile  from  shore, 
in  from  4  to  8  fathoms  water ;  they  are  exposed  to  all 
winds,  from  E.N.E.  to  S.  bj'  W. ;  but  the  holding 
ground  is  good,  and  there  is  no  instance  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  a  ship  having  been  driven  from 
her  moorings.  Small  craft  lie  alongside  the  mole, 
which  is  already  320  yards  in  length,  and  is  continu- 
ing to  be  projected  still  farther  into  the  sea.  The 
mole  has  a  fixed  light,  95  feet  high,  visible  15  miles. 
The  trade  of  Alicante,  though  still  considerable,  has 
declined  much  within  the  last  few  years  ;  a  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  emancipation  of  America  from 
the  Spanish  yoke,  but  more  of  the  oppressive  duties 
laid  on  the  importation  of  most  articles  of  foreign  prod- 
uce into  Spain  (see  Cadiz),  and  the  extensive  smug- 
gling carried  on  from  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  etc. 

Raisins  form  the  principal  article  of  export ;  and 
their  produce,  which  amounts  to  nearly  200,000  cwt., 
has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years.  They  are  princi- 
pally taken  off  by  England,  the  shipments  thither,  in 
1842,  having  been  146,496  cwt.  But  with  this  single 
exception  all  the  other  articles  of  export  have  declined. 
The  principal  are  silk,  wool,  barilla,  almonds,  wine, 
salt,  oil,  lead,  mats,  saffron,  brandy,  anise,  etc.  The  ex- 
portation of  barilla,  which  formerly  amounted  to  from 
50,000  to  100,000  cwt.,  has  declined,  partly  froiu  its 
having  been  largely  adulterated,  but  principally  from 
its  being  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  sonde Jactice 
(artificial  soda),  to  little  more  than  20,000  cwt.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  cotl'ee,  cocoa,  and 
other  colonial  products;  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  and 
other  manufactured  goods,  from  England  and  France  ; 
salted  fish,  tobacco,  iron  and  hardware,  deals  and  tar, 
etc. ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
imports  from  official  or  other  returns,  as  by  far  the 
largest  portion  are  supplied  clandestinely.  Indeed, 
the  whole  population  of  tliis  part  of  Spain  are  clothed 
in  prohibited  articles,  which  are  sold  as  openly  in  the 
towns  as  if  they  were  of  Spanish  manufacture  ! — Co7i- 
suVs  Report  for  1841.  An  Associacion  liritanica  has 
recently  been  formed  in  this  port  for  smelting  and  re- 
fining the  rich  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  Alinagrera 
and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Murcia.  The  man- 
ufacture of  woolens  is  carried  on  pretty  extensively 


at  Alcoy,  23  miles  north  from  Alicante  ;  but  they  are 
coarse,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

Aliens.  "An  alien,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  person  born  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  allegiance  of  the  United  States.  This  varies  from 
the  rule  adopted  bj'  the  ancient  English  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  public  ministers  abroad  (provid- 
ed their  w'i ves  be  English  women),  for  they  owe  not  even 
a  local  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power.  So,  also,  it  is 
said  that  in  every  case  the  children  born  abroad  of  En- 
glish parents  were  capable,  at  common  law,  of  inherit- 
ing as  natives,  if  the  father  went  and  continued  abroad 
in  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  sovereign. 

"  The  Act  of  Congress  of  the  14th  April,  1802,  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  afi'ects  the 
issue  of  two  classes  of  persons.  By  the  4th  section  it 
was  declared  that  '  the  children  of  persons  duly  natu- 
ralized under  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
who,  previous  to  the  passing  of  any  law  on  that  sub- 
ject by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  may 
have  become  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  States  under 
the  laws  thereof,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  at  the  time  of  their  parents  being  so  naturalized, 
or  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  shall,  if  dwell- 
ing in  the  United  States,  be  considered  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.'  This  provision  appears  only  to 
apply  to  the  children  of  persons  naturalized,  or  spe- 
cially admitted  to  citizenship  :  and  there  is  color  for 
the  construction,  that  it  may  have  been  intended  to  be 
prospective,  and  to  apply  as  well  to  the  case  of  persons 
thereafter  to  be  naturalized  as  to  those  who  had  pre- 
viously been  naturalized.  It  applies  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  '  persons  duly  naturalized' — under  the  restric- 
tions of  residence  and  minority — at  the  time  of  the 
naturalization  of  the  parent.  The  act  applies  to  the 
children  ff  persons  duly  naturalized,  but  does  not  ex- 
plicitly state  whether  it  was  intended  to  aji]ily  onlv  to 
the  case  where  both  parents  were  duly  naturalized,  or 
whether  it  would  be  sufficient  for  one  of  them  only  to 
be  naturalized,  in  order  to  confer,  as  of  course,  the 
rights  of  citizens  upon  the  resident  children  being  un- 
der age.  Perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  father 
only  to  be  naturalized ;  for  in  the  supplementary  act 
of  tlie  26th  of  March,  1804,  it  was  declared,  that  if  any 
alien  who  should  have  complied  with  the  preliminary 
steps  made  requisite  by  the  act  of  1082  dies  before  he 
is  actually  naturalized,  his  u-idmc  and  children  shall  be 
considered  as  citizens.  This  provision  shows  that  the 
naturalization  of  the  father  was  to  have  the  efficient 
force  of  conferring  the  right  on  Iiis  children  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  last  act  speaks  of  children 
at  large,  without  any  allusion  to  residence  or  minority  ; 
and  yet,  as  the  two  acts  are  intimately  connected,  and 
make  but  one  sj-stem,  the  last  act  is  to  be  construed 
with  reference  to  the  prior  one,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Overington.  By  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  same  4th  section,  it  is  declared  that 
'  the  children  of  persons  who  now  are,  or  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall,  though  born  out  of 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  be  con- 
sidered as  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  provided  that 
the  right  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  persons 
whose  fathers  have  never  resided  within  the  United 
States.'  This  clause  is  certainly  not  prospective  in  its 
operation,  whatever  may  be  the  just  construction  of 
the  one  preceding  it.  It  ai)plied  only  to  the  children 
of  persons  who  then  ^rere  or  had  been  citizens ;  and, 
consequentlj-,  the  benefit  of  this  provision  narrows  rap- 
idly by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  period  will  soon  ar- 
rive when  there  will  l)e  no  statutory  regulation  for  the 
benefit  of  children  liorn  abroad,  of  American  parents, 
and  they  will  be  obliged  to  resort  for  aid  to  tlie  dor- 
mant and  doubtful  i)rinciples  of  the  English  common 
law.  The  proviso  annexed  to  this  last  jirovision  seems 
to  remove  the  doubt  arising  from  the  generalitj- of  the 
preceding  sentence,  and  which  was  whether  the  act 
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intended  by  the  words  '  children  of  persons'  both  the  I  Alkadies.  The  distinguishing  character?  of  these 
fattier  andniotlier,  in  imitation  of  tlie  statute  of  25  bodies  are,  a  strong  acrid  and  powerfully  caustic  ta.ste ; 
Edw.  II F.,  or  the  father  only,  according  to  the  more  |  a  corrosive  action  upon  all  animal  matter,  destroying 
lihoral  declaration  of  the  statute  of  4  Geo.  II.;  the  I  its  texture  with  considerable  rapidity ;  exposed  to  the 
provision  also  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being  '  atmosphere,  when  in  their  caustic  state,  they  absorb 
•without  anv  restriction  as  to  the  age  or  residence  of  |  carbonic  aciil  w  ith  great  ra[)idity,  and  ijccome  carbon- 
the  cliild  and  it  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  ated  (or  niildj.  Their  action  upon  vegetaide  colors 
children  of  natural  born  citi/.i-ns,  or  of  citizens  who  also  afi'ords  u.^  means  by  which  the  jtresence  of  an  un- 
■were  original  actors  in  our  Kcvolution,  and  therefore,'  combined  or  carbonati,-d  alkali  may  be  detected;  the 
it  was  more  comprehensive  and  more  liberal  in  their  yellow  color  of  turmeric  is  changed  to  a  red  brown  tint 
favor*  but  the  whole  statute  provision  is  remarkably  |  when  immersed  into  solutions  containing  them:  the 
loose  and  vague  in  its  terms,  and  it  is  lamentably  de-  '  blue  color  of  the  litmus,  after  being  reddened  by  an 
fective  in  being  confined  to  tlie  case  of  children  or  par-  acid,  is  again  restored ;  the  infusions  of  the  red  cal>- 
ents  who  were  citizens  in  1«IJ2,  or  had  been  so  previ-  [  bage,  the  violet,  and  many  other  purfde  vegetable  col- 
ouslv.      The  former  act  of  2'Jth  January,  1795,  was    ors,  are  converted  to  green.     Litmus  paper  reddened 


not  so;  for  it  declared  generally,  that  'the  children 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  born  out  of  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  .States,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  And  when  we 
consider  the  universal  propensity  to  travel,  the  liberal 
intercourse  between  nations,  the  extent  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  municipal 
institutions,  it  is  quite  surprising  that  the  rights  of 
the  children  of  American  citizens  born  abroad  should, 
by  the  existing  act  of  181)2,  be  left  so  jirecarious,  and 
so  far  inferior  in  the  security  which  has  been  given, 
under  like  circumstances,  by  the  English  statutes." — 
Kknt's  Comm.,  Lect.  XXV. 

In  England,  aliens  were  grievously  coerced  up  to 
A.D.  1377.  M'hen  they  were  to  be  tried  criminally, 
the  juries  w^ere  to  be  half  foreigners,  if  they  so  desired, 
ll;iO.  They  were  restrained  from  exercising  any  trade 
or  handicraft  l)y  retail,  1483.  The  celebrated  Alien 
Bill  passed,  January,  1793.  Act  to  register  Aliens, 
1795.  Bill  to  abolish  their  naturalization  by  the  hold- 
ing of  stock  in  the  banks  of  Scotland,  June,  1820.  New- 
Registration  act,  7  Geo.  IV.,  1820.  This  last  act  was 
repealed  and  another  statute  passed,  G  Will.  IV.,  1836. 
The  celebrated  Baron  Geramb,  a  conspicuous  and  fash- 
ionable foreigner,  known  at  court,  was  ordered  out  of 
England,  April  (5,  1812.— lI.vvuN 


by  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  the  most  delicate  test  of 
the  presence  of  an  alkali.  AVith  the  various  acids  they 
also  comliine,  forming  the  very  important  and  extens- 
ive class  of  compounds  generally  called  salts — a  salt 
being  any  comjjound  formed  by  the  miion  of  an  acid 
with  an  alkali  or  metallic  oxide. 

Alkidimetry. — The  method  by  which  the  value  of 
the  alkalies,  or  carltonated  alkalies,  is  determined,  be- 
ing of  considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  we  shall  here  treat  it  somewhat  in  detail.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  49  parts,  by  weight,  of  oil 
of  vitriol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1-8485  are  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  neutralization  of  70  parts,  by  weight, 
of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  or  48  of  pure  potass,  or  54 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  32  of  soda,  and  that  70  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  neutralize 
100  parts  of  carbonate  of  potass.  Hence,  by  employ- 
ing a  glass  tube  of  about  two  ounces'  capacity,  and  ac- 
curately divided  into  100  equal  parts,  taking  70  grains 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  diluting  it  w  ith  water,  to  make 
the  100  measures  complete,  every  measure  of  this  di- 
lute acid  must  be  equal  to  a  grain  of  pure  carbonate 
of  potass.  The  percentage  of  real  carbonate  of  potass 
existing  in  any  sample  of  pearlash  may  be  at  once  as- 
certained by  taking  lOO  grains  of  the  sample,  dissolv- 
it  in  hot  water,  straining,  and  adding  by  degrees 


Jtijluence  of  the  Res'uk'nce  of  Aliens. — There  can  be  100  measures  of  the  test  acid  above  mentioned; 
no  doubt  that,  generally  speaking,  the  resort  of  for- 
eigners to  a  country,  and  their  residence  in  it,  are 
highly  conducive  to  its  interests.  Those  who  emi- 
grate in  order  to  practice  their  calling  in  an  old  set- 
tled country  are  pretty  uniformly  distinguished  for 
activity,  enterprise,  and  good  conduct.  The  native 
inhabitants  have  so  many  advantages  on  their  side, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  foreigners 
should  ever  come  into  any  thing  like  successful  com- 
petition with  them,  unless  they  were  actpiainted  with 
some  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  of  w  hich  the  oth- 


the 
point  of  neutralization  (when  it  ceases  to  atfect  litmus 
paper  or  reddened  litmus)  being  accurately  ascertain- 
ed, the  residual  acid  will  give  the  percentage  of  im- 
purities ;  for  instance,  say  that  75  measures  of  the  di- 
lute acid  have  been  employed  to  render  HXi  grains  of  a 
sample  of  pearlash  perfectly  neutral,  then  we  have  as- 
certained that  it  contains  25  per  cent,  impurities.  The 
same  process,  of  course,  must  be  followed  in  examining 
samples  of  barilla  or  kelp,  exc<>pt  that  the  alkali  con- 
tained in  them  being  carbonate  of  soda.  90-75  of  oil 
of  vitriol  must  be  employed  instead  of  70.  The  proc- 
ers  were  ignorant,  or  possessed  superior  skill,  industry,  I  ess  recommended  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and  in  which  he 
or  economy.  But  whether  aliens  practice  new  acts,  or  uses  only  one  test  acid,  is  as  follows :  Into  a  tutje  about 
introduce  more  perfect  processes  into  the  old,  or  dis-  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nine  and  a 
play  superior  economy,  etc.,  their  influx  can  not  fail  half  long,  and  as  cylindrical  as  possible  throughout 
to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  They  practically  in-  i  its  whole  length,  10<H)  grains  of  water  are  to  be  weigh- 
struct  those  among  w  horn  they  reside  in  w  hat  it  most  ,  ed.  and  the  space  occupied  marked  on  the  tube  by  a 
concerns  them  to  know — that  is,  in  those  departments  1  tine  file;  this  space  is  then  divided  from  above  down- 
of  art  and  science  in  which  they  are  inferior  to  others  ;  ward  into  IW  equal  parts.  At  -23-44,  or  76-56  parts 
and  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  for-  '  from  the  bottom,  an  extra  line  should  be  made,  and 
eign  sagacity,  skill,  or  practice  has  pro<luced  that  is  !  soda  marked  opposite  to  it  ;  at  48-96  potass  should  be 
most  perfect.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  overrate  the  ,  marked  in  the  same  way:  at  54-63  carbonate  of  soda: 
benefits  conferred  on  most  countries  liy  the  resort  of  i  and  at  65  carbonate  of  potass.  A  diluted  acid  is  now 
aliens.  Previously  to  the  invention  of  printing,  there  to  be  prepared,  which  shall  have  a  specific  gravity 
was  hardly  any  other  way  of  becoming  acquainted  1-127,  and  this  is  made  by  mixing  intimately  together 
with  foreign  inventions  and  discoveries;  and  even  19  parts,  by  weight,  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  81  of  water. 
now  it  is  far  easier  to  learn  any  new  art.  method,  or  The  method  to  be  followed  in  the  employment  of  this 
process,  from  the  example  and  instruction  of  those  fa-  acid  is  as  follows :  The  dilute  acid  is  to  be  mex«urcd  in 
miliar  with  its  details,  than  from  the  best  possible  do-  [  the  tube  up  to  the  line  opposite  to  which  the  alkali 
scriptions.  The  experience,  indeed,  of  every  age  and  sought  for  is  marked:  if  barilla,  which  contains  car- 
country  shows  that  the  progress  of  nations  in  the  ca-  i  bonatc  of  soda.  .")4-(m  measures  an'  to  be  taken.  The 
reer  of  arts  and  civilization  depends  more  on  the  free- 1  llX)  measures  are  then  made  up  by  the  addition  of  wa- 


dom  of  commerce,  and  on  the  liboi-ality  with  which 
they  have  treated  foreigners,  than  almost  any  thing 
else. 


ter.  and  is  then  ready  for  use,  following  the  method 
before  stated. 

The  alkalies  are  four  in  number:  namely,  ammonia 
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(or  volatile  alkali),  potass  (or  vegetable  alkali),  soda  (or 
mineral  alkali),  and  lithia ;  which  last  is  of  so  little  im- 
portance that  we  shall  not  treat  of  it  here.  The  combi- 
nation of  these  alkalies  with  the  various  acids,  Avhenev- 
er  they  form  compounds  of  any  importance,  will  be  no- 
ticed. 

Ammonia,  or  Sph'its  oj" Hartshorn,  or  Volatile  Alkali, 
in  its  uncombined  form,  is  an  elastic  gaseous  body, 
having  a  very  pungent  and  suffocating  odor,  destroys 
animal  life,  converts  the  yellow  of  turmeric  paper  to  a 
brown,  which,  from  the  volatility  of  the  alkali,  is  again 
restored  by  a  gentle  heat  to  its  original  color.  This 
gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  which  takes  into 
solution  about  780  times  its  volume,  forming  the  liquid 
ammonia,  or  what  is  commonly  called  hartshorn. 
Ammonia  is  liberated  whenever  any  of  the  compounds 
of  this  alkali  are  acted  upon  by  potass,  soda,  lime,  and 
many  other  alkaline  earths.  Lime,  from  its  being  the 
most  economical,  is  generally  employed ;  the  best  pro- 
portions for  its  preparation  are  equal  weights  of  sal 
ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia)  and  fresh  slaked  lime. 
When  these  are  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  heat  ap- 
plied, ammonia  is  liberated  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  is 
conducted  by  a  Wetter's  safety-tube  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  by  which  the  gas  is  instantly  absorbed.  Mu- 
riate of  lime  remains  in  the  retort ;  sometimes  water  is 
added  to  the  mixture,  and  then  distilled.  As  thus  ob- 
tained, it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  '930  or  "940,  water 
being  equal  to  1-000.  The  most  concentrated  solution 
of  ammonia  has  the  specific  gravity  of  '875. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  or  Volatile  Salt,  or  Subcar- 
bonate  of  Ammonia. — This  salt,  which  is  very  much 
employed  in  various  processes  of  the  arts,  was  for- 
merlj'  obtained  by  the  action  of  chalk  (carbonate  of 
lime)  upon  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  a  double  decomposi- 
tion takes  place.  Carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are 
sublimed  in  vapor,  and  muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the 
vessel.  A  much  less  expensive  process  is,  however, 
now  followed,  namely,  from  the  waste  gas  liquors  ob- 
tained in  the  purification  of  coal  gas ;  these  are  evap- 
orated, and  the  black,  impure  sulphuric  acid  added. 
By  this  means  a  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  and 
the  carbonate  procured  from  it  bj'  the  action  of  powder- 
ed chalk,  as  in  the  former  process.  Its  uses  are  prin- 
cipally in  forming  other  compounds  of  ammonia,  as 
smelling  salts ;  and  it  is  likewise  employed  rather  ex- 
tensively by  pastry-cooks  for  making  light  pastry, 
which  is  caused  by  the  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia 
escaping  and  raising  up  the  pastry  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven.  It  is  entirely  dissipated  during  the  baking,  so 
that  no  ill  efl'ect  can  arise  from  its  use.  Both  this 
compound  and  the  preceding  act  as  violent  stimulants 
on  the  animal  system. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  or  Sal  Ammoniac,  was  formerly 
brought  to  Europe  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  procured 
by  submitting  the  soot  of  camels' dung  (there  employed 
for  fuel)  to  sublimation  in  closed  vessels ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, at  present  manufactured  in  very  large  quantities 
in  England  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  most  econom- 
ical processes  are  either  submitting  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia mixed  intimately  with  muriate  of  soda  (sea  salt)  to 
sublimation,  or  by  substituting  the  bittern  of  sea-water, 
which  consists  chief!}'  of  muriate  of  magnesia,  for  the 
sea  salt.  In  the  first  process  a  sulphate  of  soda  is 
formed,  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  which,  being 
volatile,  rises  in  the  vajjorous  form,  and  is  condensed 
in  the  cool  parts  of  the  ap|)aratus :  in  tlie  latter  process 
a  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  results.  It  is 
generally  from  this  salt  (muriate  of  ammonia)  that  the 
liquid  ammonia  is  manufactured  ;  it  is  also  employed 
in  tinning  and  soldering,  to  preserve  the  metals  from 
oxidation.  It  is  a  semi-transparent,  tough  salt,  hav- 
ing an  acrid  and  cool  taste,  and  is  usually  met  with  in 
the  form  of  hemispherical  masses.  Sal  ammoniac  is 
made  at  Calcutta,  and  is  thence  exported  to  (ireat  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States,  and  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Oulf*.     In  1824-25  the  exports  amounted  to  114  tons. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — The  preparation  of  the  sul- 
phate has  been  already  given  under  the  head  of  am- 
monia; it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  both  of  the 
carbonate  and  muriate. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia. — The  spirit  of  Mindererus  is 
obtained  by  acting  upon  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  by 
acetic  acid ;  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  efferves- 
cence, and  an  acetate  of  ammonia  is  formed  ;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge.  All  these  salts  of 
ammonia  have  the  following  properties  :  they  are  vol- 
atile at  a  low  red  heat;  the  fixed  alkalies  decompose 
them,  combining  with  their  acid,  and  the  ammonia  is 
liberated.  When  combined  with  a  fixed  acid,  such  as 
the  boracic  or  phosphoric,  they  are  decomposed,  the 
ammonia  alone  being  volatilized,  and  the  acid  remain- 
ing pui"e.  This  process  was  described  for  obtaining  pure 
phosj^horic  acid. 

Potass,  or  Vegetable  Alkali. — The  original  source  of 
this  alkali  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whence  is  de- 
rived its  name  of  vegetable  alkali.  When  wood  is 
burned,  and  the  ashes  lixiviated  Avith  water,  boiled, 
strained,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  an  intensely  alka- 
line mass  is  obtained,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
potash,  from  this  process  being  conducted  in  iron  pots. 
It  is  then  removed  to  a  reverberator}'  furnace,  and  sub- 
mitted to  heat,  and  a  current  of  air.  This  burns  out 
extractive  matter  and  other  impurities,  and  the  salt 
assumes  a  pearly  white  color,  and  is  hence  called  pearl- 
ashes.  Care  should  be  taken  during  this  process  that 
the  potashes  do  not  enter  into  fusion,  as  this  would  de- 
stroy the  full  effect  of  the  operation. 

Pearlashes.  —  Pearlashes  generally  contain  about 
from  60  to  83  or  84  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of  pot- 
ass. Its  uses  in  manufactures  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. It  is  employed  in  making  flint-glass,  of  which 
it  constitutes  about  one  sixth  of  the  materials  employ- 
ed; in  soap-making,  especially  for  the  softer  kinds  of 
soap  ;  for  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  first  rendered 
caustic  bj'  means  of  lime.  In  the  rectification  of  spirits 
large  quantities  are  employed  to  combine  with  the  wa- 
ter previously  in  union  with  the  spirit. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potass,  or  Salt  of  Tartar,  is  used  in 
preparing  the  subcarbonate  of  potass  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia (carbonate  of  potass  of  the  chemical  nomen- 
clature), and  likewise  in  rendering  hard  spring  waters 
soft,  and  in  cleansing  substances  from  grease :  At  is 
sometimes  called  salt  of  wormwood.  "\A'hen  made  by 
the  deflagration  of  two  parts  of  tartar  of  argol  and  one 
of  nitre,  it  is  called  black  flux,  and  is  used  extensively 
in  metallurgic  operations.  From  the  subcarbonate  of 
potash  the  pure  and  uncombined  potass  is  obtained,  by 
adding  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  burned  lime,  previous- 
h'  slaked,  and  boiling  them  with  half  their  weight  of 
water.  By  this  process  the  lime  combines  with  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  potass  remains  in  solution  in 
its  caustic  state;  by  boiling  the  clear  solution  rapidlj' 
in  iron  vessels,  and  submitting  it  to  fusion,  we  obtain 
the  fused  potass.  If  it  be  required  perfectly  pure  for 
chemical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  in  sil- 
ver vessels,  and  dissolve  in  strong  alcohol.  This  fakes 
up  the  pure  potass,  and  leaves  an}-  portion  of  the 
subcarbonate  that  may  not  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  lime;  then  the  alcohol  is  to  be  distilled  off"  and 
the  potass  fused  at  a  red  heat,  and  poured  out  in  its 
liquid  state  on  a  cold  slal).  As  thus  procui'ed,  it  is  a 
white,  brittle  mass,  highly  deliquescent,  absorbing 
moisture  and  carlionic  acid  rapidly  from  the  atmos- 
phere. When  evaporated  in  iron  vessels  it  has  a  dirty 
color,  and  lets  fall  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  when 
dissolved  in  water,  from  its  having  acted  upon  the  iron 
boilers.  Potass  acts  with  great  rapidity  upon  animal 
substances,  destroying  their  texture,  and  is  on  this  ac- 
count employed  as  a  caustic,  and  was  formerly  called 
lapis  infernalis. 

Carhonati-  (or,  in  the  chemical  nomenclature,  Bicar- 
bonate) of  Potass,  is  prepared  bypassing  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  a  solution  of  the  subcarbonate ;  and  evap- 
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orating  at  a  temperature  below  212°,  and  crj'stallizing. 
It  is  used  in  uiakinj^  effervescing  draughts.  It  loses 
one  proportion  of  its  carlionic  acid  when  heated,  and  is 
converted  into  the  suhcarlionate. 

Sulphate  of  Potass,  or  Sal  Poli/nhresf,  or  V'itriolated 
Tartar,  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  salt  which  re- 
mains after  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from  nitre 
and  sulfihuric  acid  to  a  red  heat,  or  by  neutralizing  the 
excess  of  acid  contained  in  that  salt  by  subcarbonate  of 
potass. 

Bisulphate  of  Potass,  or  Sal  Enixum. — Tliis  is  the  salt 
mentioned  above,  as  the  residue  from  the  process  for 
obtaining  nitric  acid.  It  is  employed  in  very  large 
quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  ;  also  in  tinning 
iron,  for  pickling,  as  it  is  termed ;  it  is  sometimes  also 
used  as  a  Hux. 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre. — This  salt, 
■which  is  of  so  much  imi)ortance  in  every  brancli  of  the 
arts,  is  found  native  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  the  Ea.st  Indies.  It  is  obtained  from  soils 
composed  of  decomposing  granite,  the  feldspar  of  which 
gives  rise,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  potass.  The  nitric 
acid  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for,  except  it  is  by  a 
union  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases  in  the  atmos- 
phere taking  place  in  those  hot  climates ;  for,  from  au- 
thenticated accounts,  no  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  exists  in  the  nitre  districts  of  India.  By  lix- 
iviation  with  water  the  nitre  is  dissolved  from  the  soil, 
which  is  again  thrown  out  into  the  air,  to  be  washed 
the  following  year;  so  that  it  is  formed  continually. 
These  lixiviations  are  then  evaporated ;  and  when  of 
a  certain  strength,  a  quantity  of  common  salt  separates, 
which  is  removed  as  it  falls  ;  and  the  nitre  is  then  crys- 
tallized and  imported  to  England,  always  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  impurities,  which  are  deducted  in 
the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  the  article,  being 
termed  its  refraction.  It  is  generally  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  jjure  nitric  acid,  refined 
or  recrystallized.  Nitre  may  be  also  made  artificial- 
ly, in  beds  of  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  substan- 
ces, mixed  with  old  mortar,  or  other  refuse  calcareous 
earth ;  these  arc  watered  occasionally,  too  much  moist- 
ure being  hurtful ;  after  a  certain  ])eriod,  depending  on 
the  rapiility  with  wliich  the  process  has  gone  on,  the 
whole  is  submitted  to  li.xiviation  together  with  wood- 
ashes,  which  contain  subcarbonate  of  potass,  and  which 
decomposes  any  nitrate  of  lime  formed,  of  which  there 
is  generally  a  considerable  quantity.  After  the  lixivi- 
ation  is  complete,  which  takes  some  time,  the  solution 
is  separated  and  boiled  down ;  the  salt  separates  as  in 
the  other  process,  and  the  nitre  is  then  crystallized.  It 
was  from  this  source  that  the  whole  of  tiie  nitre,  nearly, 
employed  by  the  French  during  the  long-protracted 
war  with  the  continental  powers  was  obtained.  Nitre 
has  a  cold,  penetrating,  and  nauseous  taste ;  enters 
into  igneous  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  then  mould- 
ed into  round  cakes,  called  sal  prunella.  It  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  ;  of  gunpowder,  which 
is  composed  of  T.')  parts  by  weight  of  nitre,  Iti  of  char- 
coal, and  9  of  sulphur  (the  nitre  for  this  purpose  should 
be  of  great  purity);  and  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  of 
vitriol :  as  a  flux  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  we  pos- 
sess ;  it  is  also  used  for  the  preservation  of  animal  food, 
and  in  making  frigorilic  mixtures  :  1  ounce  of  nitre  dis- 
solved in  5  ounces  of  water  lowers  its  temperature  \b 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. — See  S.vltpktrk. 

Oxalate  and  Jiiiioxalate  of  /'<)/«,<;,?. — The  binoxalate 
of  potass,  or  salt  of  lemon,  or  sorrel,  by  both  which 
last  names  it  is  very  commonly  known,  is  procured 
from  the  juice  of  the  common  sorrel  (^liumex  Acetosa'), 
or  the  wood  sorrel  {OxalLi  Acetosella),  by  crystalliza- 
tion, after  the  feculent  matter  has  been  separated  by 
standing  a  few  days.  Its  chief  uses  are,  in  removing 
ink  spots  or  iron  moulds  ;  and  also  as  a  refreshing  bev- 
erage when  mixed  with  sugar  and  water.  The  neutral 
oxalate  is  obtained  from  this  salt  by  comluning  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  which  it  contains  with  a  solution  of  sub- 


carbonate of  potass.  Is  very  much  u.sed  in  chemistry, 
as  the  best  test  of  the  presence  of  lime. 

Tartrate  and  Bitarirate  of  Potass. — Bitartrate  of  pot- 
ass, or  cream  of  tartar,  is,  when  in  its  crude  and  im- 
pure state,  called  argol,  and  is  deposited  in  the  inte- 
rior of  wine-casks  during  fermentation,  and  from  this 
source  the  whole  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  oljtained.  It 
is  generally  of  a  very  dark  brown  color,  but  may  be 
purified  and  rendered  ])erfectly  white  by  solution  and 
crystallization.  It  is  employed  very  extensively  in 
dyeing,  hat-making,  and  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  many  of  the  com|)ounds  of  tartaric  acid,  as 
tartar  emetic,  solut)lc  tartar  (tartrate  of  pota.«s)  :  when 
heated  to  redness,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  pot- 
ass and  charcoal ;  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre 
and  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  forms  the  black 
flux,  and  with  its  own  weight  of  nitre  the  white  flux, 
both  of  which  are  very  much  employed  in  metallurgic 
operations.  The  tartrate  is  made  by  the  addition  of 
subcarbonate  of  potass  to  a  solution  of  the  liitartrate 
until  perfectly  neutral :  it  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild 
purgative. 

Ferro-cyannte,  or  Prussiate  of  Potass. — This  salt  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  at  a 
low  red  heat,  upon  refuse  animal  matter,  such  as  hoofs, 
horns,  skin,  etc.,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  subcarbon- 
ate to  four  or  five  of  the  animal  matter.  But  the  proc- 
ess recommended  by  M.  Gautier  is  preferable;  he  finds 
that  when  animal  matter  is  heated  with  nitre,  it  yields 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  ferro-Prussiatc  than  when 
either  potass  or  subcarbonate  of  potass  are  employed  ; 
the  proportions  he  finds  most  economical  are,  1  part  by 
weight  of  nitre,  3  parts  of  dry  blood,  and  iron  scales  or 
filings  equal  to  a  fiftieth  of  the  blood  employed.  The 
coagulum  of  blood  is  mixed  intimately  with  the  nitre 
and  iron  filings,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  they 
are  then  submitted  to  a  very  low  red  heat,  in  deep  iron 
cylinders,  as  long  as  vapors  continue  to  be  liberated; 
when  cold,  the  contents  are  dissolved  in  12  or  15  times 
their  weight  and  strained.  On  evaporation  till  of  the 
specific  gravit}-  1-284,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  a  large 
quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  potass  crystallizes;  and  by 
further  evaporation  till  of  the  specific  gravity  1-306, 
the  ferro-Prussiate  of  potass  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
This  is  to  be  recrystallized.  It  is  a  beautiful  yellow 
salt,  very  tough,  having  a  tenacity  similar  to  sper- 
maceti, and  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  em- 
ployed very  extensively  in  dyeing  blues,  and  in  calico 
printing ;  also  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue, 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  ferro-Prussic  acid  and  ox- 
ide of  iron,  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  the  ferro- 
Prussiate  of  potass  dissolved  in  water,  to  1  part  of  cop- 
peras, and  4  parts  of  alum  in  solution. 

Chromate  of  Potass. — This  salt  is  obtained  from  the 
native  chromate  of  iron  by  the  action  of  nitre  at  a  full 
red  heat  in  equal  jiroportions.  By  solution,  filtration, 
and  evaporation,  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  colored  salt 
results.  It  is  very  much  employed  in  dyeing,  calico 
printing,  and  calico  making,  from  its  producing  bright 
yellow  precipitates  with  solutions  of  lead. 

Bichromate  of  Potass  is  prepared  from  the  above- 
mentioned  salt,  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
yellow  solution  obtained  from  the  heated  mass  by  the 
action  of  water;  on  evaporating  this,  a  dark  red  col- 
ored salt  crystallizes,  which  is  the  bichromate.  This 
is  also  very  largely  employed  by  the  calico  printers, 
and  when  mixed  in  solution  with  nitric  acid,  possesses 
the  property  of  destroying  vegetable  cidors  :  on  this 
account  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  at  the  same 
time  removes  a  vegetable  color,  and  forms  a  base  for  a 
yellow  dye. 

Chlorate  or  Ifi/pfro.rt/muriaie  of  Pota.v. — The  prepa- 
ration of  this  salt  is  attended  with  .«ome  little  dilficulfy, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  nicety.  It  is  obtained  In- 
passing  a  current  of  chlorine  lT.is  through  a  solution  of 
caustic  potass;  then  boiling  and  evaporating;  the  first 
salt  that  separates  is  the  chlorate  of  potass ;  and  by 
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further  evaporation,  muriate  of  potass  is  obtained.  It 
is  used  in  making  matches  for  instantaneous  light 
boxes,  which  are  prepared  by  first  dipping  the  wood  in 
melted  sulphur,  and  then  into  a  thin  paste,  formed  of 
3  parts  chlorate  of  potass,  2  parts  starch,  and  a  little 
vermilion  :  with  sulphur  it  forms  a  very  explosive  com- 
pound, generally  employed  for  filling  the  percussion- 
caps  of  fowling-pieces. 

Soda,  or  Mineral  Alkali. — The  sources  of  this  alkali 
in  nature  are  various.  It  is  obtained  in  combination 
with  carbonic  acid,  when  plants  which  grow  by  the 
sea-side  are  burned.  The  ashes  thus  obtained  are 
called  barilla  and  kelp;  and  also  in  some  countries  it 
is  found  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  called  nitrum  or  natron  ;  this  occurs  par- 
ticularly in  Egypt  and  ^uth  America.  Trona  is  also 
another  native  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  exported  from 
Tripoli.  In  combination  with  muriatic  acid  it  is  also 
found  in  immense  aljundauce,  forming  the  rock  salt, 
and  sea  salt  or  muriate  of  soda.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  carbonate  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  potass  is  ob- 
tained from  its  carbonate,  namely,  by  boiling  it  with 
fresh-burned  lime  previously  slaked,  decanting  the 
clear  solution,  and  evaporating  and  fusing.  It  is  a 
white  brittle  substance,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  be- 
comes converted  into  a  dry  carbonate.  Its  uses  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures  are  of  considerable  importance. 
In  soap-making  it  is  employed  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties, and  for  this  purpose  is  generally  procured  from 
barilla  or  kelp,  by  mixing  them  with  lime,  and  by  the 
infusion  of  water  procuring  a  caustic  soda  ley  ;  this  is 
mixed  with  oil  and  fatty  matters  in  various  propor- 
tions, and  boiled  ;  the  saponification  of  the  fatty  mat- 
ter takes  place,  and  the  soap  formed  rises  to  the  sur- 
face; the  ley  is  then  drawn  from  beneath,  and  fresh 
leys  added,  until  the  soap  is  completely  free  from  oil : 
it  is  then  allowed  to  dry.  Soda  is  also  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate,  crown,  and  bottle  glass,  though 
for  this  purpose  it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  carbon- 
ate or  sulphate. 

Suhcarhonate  of  Soda.  (In  the  chemical  nomencla- 
ture it  is  called  cwhonate .y—This  is  generallj-  prepared 
from  barilla,  which  contains  about  from  10  to  24  per 
cent.  Barilla  is  procured  by  incinerating  the  sahola 
soda,  and  other  sea-side  plants;  it  is  made  in  large 
quantities  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Kelp  is  another  im- 
pure carbonate  of  soda,  but  does  not  contain  more  than 
4  or  5  per  cent. ;  it  is  the  ashes  obtained  from  sea-weeds 
by  incineration,  and  is  made  on  the  northern  shores 
of  Scotland.  From  these,  the  crystallized  carbonate 
(or  subcarbonate,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called)  is 
made  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
boiling,  straining,  evaporating,  and  skimming  off  the 
common  salt  as  it  forms  on  the  surface;  on  cooling, 
the  subcarbonate  of  soda  crjstallizes.  Another  method 
is  by  heating  the  sulphate  of  soda  with  carbonate  of 
lime  and  charcoal,  and  then  dissolving  out  the  soluble 
carbonate;  also,  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  potass 
(pearlash)  upon  solutions  of  sea  salt. — See  Bakilla 
and  Kelp. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda  is  procured  by  driving  a  cur- 
rent of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  solutions  of  the  car- 
bonate, and  then  evaporating  at  a  temperature  below 
212°  Fahrenheit ;  it  is  chietiy  employed  in  making 
soda-water  powders.  This  is  the  carbonate  of  soda  of 
the  Pharmacopaia.  By  the  application  of  a  red  heat 
it  lo-ses  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  sub- 
carbonate. 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  or  Glauber  Salts. — This  salt,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Glauber,  from  its  discoverer, 
is  the  residue  of  a  great  many  chemical  processes;  for 
instance,  when  muriate  of  .soda  is  acted  upon  by  oil  of 
vitriol,  muriatic  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda  result ;  in 
making  chlorine  gas  for  the  manufacture  of  the  chloride 
of  lime,  or  Ideaching  powder,  sulphate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  manganese  result — the  materials  emidoyed 
being  sea  salt,  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  black 


oxide  of  manganese :  also,  in  the  preparation  of  acetic 
acid  from  the  acetate  of  soda,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  from  sea  salt  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  a  colorless,  transparent 
salt,  effloresces  readily  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  dry  powder  ;  it  has  a  cold, 
bitter  taste.  It  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  as  a  medicine.  It  is  found  native  in  some 
countries,  particularly  in  Persia  and  South  America — 
frequently  as  an  efflorescence  upon  new  walls. 

yiirate  cf  Soda. — This  salt  is  found  native  in  some 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  called,  from  its  square 
form,  cubic  nitre  ;  it  is,  however,  very  little  used. 

Muriate  of  Soda,  or  Sea  Salt. — This  compound  is 
found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  earth,  and  is  called 
from  this  circumstance  rock  salt,  or  sal  gxm.  The 
mines  of  Cheshire  and  Droitwich,  in  England,  and 
those  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Spain,  and  many 
others,  afford  immense  cjuantities  of  this  compound. 
It  is  also  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water, 
both  spontaneously  in  pits  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
in  large  iron  boilers  ;  the  uncrystallizable  fiuid  is  called 
the  bittern ;  basket  salt  is  made  by  placing  the  salt, 
after  evaporation,  in  conical  baskets,  and  passing 
through  it  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  which  dissolves 
and  carries  oft"  the  muriate  of  magnesia  or  lime.  Pure 
salt  should  not  become  moist  by  exposure  to  the  air; 
it  decrepitates  when  heated :  it  is  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  muriatic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  many  other  operations;  also  in  glaz- 
ing stone-ware,  pottery,  etc. ;  and  from  its  great  anti- 
septic properties,  is  used  largely  for  the  preservation 
of  animal  food  ;  as  a  flux  also  in  metallurgy. 

Borate  of  Soda,  or  Borax. — This  salt  is  found  in 
Thibet  and  Persia,  deposited  from  saline  lakes;  it  is 
called  tincal,  and  is  imported  ii.to  this  country,  Avhere 
it  is  purified  bj-  solution — the  fatty  matter  with  which 
the  tincal  is  always  coated  being  removed,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  and  crj-stallized :  its  principal 
uses  are  as  a  flux,  from  its  acting  very  powerfully 
upon  earthy  substances. 

Alkanet,  or  Anchusa  (Ger.  Orkanet;  Du.  Osse- 
tong  ;  Fr.  Vrcanttte  ;  It.  Ancusa  ;  Sp.  Arcaneta),  a  spe- 
cies of  bugloss  (^Anchusa  tinctoria,  Linn.).  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  England  ;  but  is  found  of  the  finest  quality 
in  Siberia,  Spain,  and  more  particularly  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpellier.  The  roots 
of  the  plant  are  the  only  parts  that  are  made  use  of. 
AVhen  in  perfection,  they  are  about  the  thickness  of 
the  finger,  having  a  thick  bark  of  a  deep  purplish  red 
color.  This,  when  separated  from  the  whitish  woodj' 
pith,  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  to  alcohol,  oils,  wax, 
and  all  unctuous  substances.  To  water  it  gives  only 
a  dull  brownish  hue.  It  is  principally  employed  to 
tint  wax,  pomatum,  and  unguents,  oils  employed  in 
the  dressing  of  mahogany,  rose-wood,  etc.  The  alka- 
)iet  brought  from  Constantinople  yields  a  more  beau- 
tiful but  less  permanent  dye  than  that  of  France. — 
Lewis's  Mat.  Med. ;  Magnieji,  Dictionnaire  des  Pro- 
ductions. 

Alligation,  the  name  of  a  method  of  solving  all 
questions  that  relate  to  the  mixture  of  one  ingredient 
with  another.  Though  writers  on  arithmetic  generally 
make  alligation  a  branch  of  that  science,  yet  as  it  is 
jilainh-  nothing  more  than  an  application  of  the  com- 
mon properties  of  numbers,  in  order  to  solve  a  few  ques- 
tions that  occur  in  particular  branches  of  business,  we 
choose  rather  to  keep  it  distinct  from  the  science  of 
aritlmietic.  Alligation  is  generally  divided  into  me- 
dial and  alternate. 

Alligation  Medial,  from  the  rates  and  quantities  of 
the  simples  given,  discovers  the  rate  of  the  mixture. 
Rule.  As  the  total  (juantity  of  the  simples, 
To  their  jirice  or  value  ; 
So  any  quantity  of  the  mixture, 
To  the  rate. 
Example.  A  grocer  mixes  30  pounds  of  currants,  at 
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id.  per  pound,  with  10  i)oiiii(ls  of  other  currants,  at  6c/. 
per  pound  :  What  is  the  value  of  1  pound  of  the  mix- 
ture?    Ann.  4^d. 

lb.       (I.  d. 

30  at  4  amounts  to  120 

10  at  G  "  60 


•]0 

lb.       d. 
If  40  :  180 


180 


lb.      (I. 
:   1  :  4i. 

Alligation  Alternate,  being  the  converse  of  alligation 
medial,  from  the  rates  of  the  simples,  and  rate  of  the 
mixture  given,  lind.s  tlie  quantities  of  the  simples. 

Rules.  1.  Place  the  rate  of  the  mixture  on  the  left 
side  of  a  brace,  as  the  root ;  and  on  the  ri;^ht  side  of 
the  brace  set  the  rates  of  the  several  simples,  under 
one  another,  as  the  branches.  II.  Link  or  allii^ate  the 
branches,  so  as  one  greater  and  another  less  than  the 
root  may  l>e  linked  or  yoked  togetlier.  III.  Set  the 
difference  between  tlio  root  and  the  several  branches 
right  against  their  respective  yoke-fellows.  These  al- 
ternate dillerences  are  the  ([uantities  required.  Note  1. 
If  anj'  branch  liappen  to  have  two  or  more  yoke-fel- 
lows, the  dirt'erence  between  the  root  and  these  yoke-fel- 
lows must  be  placed  rigiit  against  the  said  branch,  one 
after  another,  -and  added  into  one  sum.  2.  In  some 
questions  the  branches  may  be  alligated  more  ways 
than  one ;  and  a  question  will  always  admit  of  so 
many  answers  as  there  are  different  ways  of  linking 
the  branches. 

Alligation  alternate  admits  of  three  varieties;  viz.,  1. 
The  question  may  be  unlimited,  with  respect  both  to 
the  quantity  of  the  simples  and  that  of  the  mixture. 
2.  The  question  may  be  limited  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  one  or  more  of  the  simples.  3.  The  question  may 
be  limited  to  a  certain  (juantity  of  tlie  mixture. 

\'(irit-t;/  I.  When  the  question  is  unlimited,  with  re- 
spect botli  to  the  quantity  of  the  simples  and  that  of 
the  mixture,  this  is  called  AUir/alion  ISimjde. 

Example.  A  grocer  would  mix  sugars  at  5</.,  'id.,  and 
10c/.  per  j)Ound,  so  as  to  sell  the  mi.xture  or  compound 
at  8c/.  per  pound :  What  quantity  of  each  must  he  take  ? 
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to  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  the  several  quantities  cast 
up  at  the  resjic-c-tive  rates  of  the  simples. 

Variety  II.  When  the  question  is  limited  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  one  or  more  of  the  simples,  this  is  called 
AUif/ation  Partial. 

If  the  quantity  of  one  of  the  simples  only  be  limited, 
alligate  the  branches,  and  take  their  differences,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  such,  limitation ;  and  then  work  by 
the  following  proportion  : 

As  the  difference  right  against  the  rate  of  the  simple 
whose  r|uantity  is  given, 

To  the  otiier  differences  respectively ; 

So  the  quantity  given. 

To  the  several  quantities  sought. 

Example.  A  distiller  would,  with  40  gallons  of  bran- 
dy at  12*.  per  gallon,  mi.\  rum  at  ~s.  per  gallon,  and 
gin  at  4s.  per  gallon :  How  much  of  the  rum  and  gin 
must  he  take  to  sell  the  mixture  at  Hs.  per  gallon? 
Gnllons. 

)12^N    1,4     5     40  of  brandy,  ) 
7-    j  4        4     .32  of  rum,  "    [  Ans. 
^y  i        4     32  of  gin.         ) 
The  operation  gives  for  answer,  5  gallons  of  brandy. 
4  of  rum,  and  4  of  gin.     But  the  question  limits  the 
quantity  of  brandy  to  40  gallons :  therefore  sav, 

If  5  :  4  :  :  40  :  32. 
The  quantity  of  gin,  by  the  operation,  being  also  4,  the 
proportion  needs  not  be  repeated. 

Variety  III.  AVhen  the  question  is  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  mixture,  this  is  called  AUigatiou 
Total. 

After  linking  the  branches,  and  taking  the  differ- 
ences, work  by  the  proportion  following: 
As  the  sum  of  the  differences, 
To  each  particular  diflerence ; 
So  the  given  total  of  the  mixture, 
To  the  respective  quantities  required. 
Example.  A  vintner  has  wine  at  3s.  per  gallon,  and 
would  mix  it  with  water,  so  as  to  make  a  composition 
of  144  gallons,  worth  2s.  6d.  per  gallon :  How  much 
wine,  and  how  much  water,  must  he  take? 
Gallons. 
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Here  the  rate  of  the  mixture  8  is  placed  on  the  left 
side  of  the  brace  as  the  root ;  and  on  the  right  side  of 
the  same  brace  are  set  the  rates  of  the  several  simples, 
viz.,  5,  7,  10,  under  one  another,  as  the  branches ;  ac- 
cording to  Uule  I.      Tlie  branch  10  being  greater  than 
the  root,  is  alligated  or  linked  with  7  and  5,  both  these 
being  less  than  the  root,  as  directed  in  Rule  II.     The 
difference  between  the  root  8  and  the  l)ranch  5,  viz.,  3,  j 
is  set  right  against  this  branch's  yoke-fellow  10;  the 
difference  between  8  and  7  is  likewise  set  right  against 
the  yoke-fellow  10;  and  the  diflerence  between  8  and  , 
10,  viz.,  2,  is  set  right  against  the  two  yoke-fellows  7 
and  0,  as  prescril)ed  by  liule  III.     As  the  branch  10 
has  two  differences  on  the  right,  viz.,  3  and  1,  they  are 
added  ;  and  the  answer  to  the  question  is,  that  2  ])OHnils 
at  bd.,  2  pounds  at  7(/.,  and  4  pounds  at  lOc/.,  will  niakc  \ 
the  mixture  required.     The  truth  and  reason  of  the 
rules  will  a|)pear  l)y  considering  that  whatever  is  lost 
upon  any  one  branch  is  gained  upon  its  yoke-fellow. 
Thus,  in  the  above  e.xample,  by  selling  4  pounds  of  , 
10(/.  sugar  at  8(/.  per  pound,  there  is  Sd.  lost :  liut  tho 
like  sum  is  gained  upon  its  two  yoke-fellows,  for  by  ' 
selling  2  pounds  of  i)d.  sugar  at  Sd.  i)er  pound,  tliore  is 
C(/.  gained  ;  and  bj-  selling  2  imunds  of  7(/.  sugar  at  Sd. 
there  is  2(/.  gained  ;  and  {\d.  and  2</.  make  Sd.     Ilenco 
it  follows  that  the  rate  of  the  mixture  must  always  l>e 
mean  or  middle  with  res]>ect  to  the  rates  of  the  simples  : 
that  is,  it  must  be  loss  than  tlie  greatest,  and  greater  ; 
than  the  least;  otherwise  a  solution  would  be  impossi-  ' 
ble.     And  the  price  of  the  total  quantity  mixeil,  com-  , 
puted  at  the  rate  of  the  mixture,  will  always  be  equal . 


120  of  wine 
24  of  water. 
144  total. 
120X36=4320 
24  X   0=       0 


a 


Ant. 


Proof  144)4320(30 

As  36  :  30  :  :  144  :  120 

As  36  :    6  :  :  144  :     24. 

There  being  here  only  two  simples,  and  the  total  of 

the  mixture  limited,  the  question  admits  but  of  one 

answer. — E.  15. 

Allocation  denotes  the  admitting  or  allowing  of 
an  article  of  an  account,  especially  in  the  exchequer. 
Hence  Allocniione  Farienda  is  a  writ  directed  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  or  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  comman<i- 
ing  them  to  allow  an  accountant  such  sums  as  he  has 
lawfully  expended  in  the  execution  of  his  ottice. — 
E.  B. 

Allowances,  Tares,  etc.  In  selling  goods,  or  in 
paying  duties  upon  them,  certain  deductions  are  made 
from  their  weights,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
packages  in  which  they  are  inclosed,  and  which  are 
regulated  in  most  instances  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  rules  laid  down  by  puldic  offices. 
These  allowances,  as  they  are  termed,  are  distin- 
guished i)y  the  epithets  Draft,  Tare,  Trrt.  and  Cifjf. 

Dritfl  is  a  deduction  from  the  original  or  gross 
weight  of  goods,  and  is  substracted  lK>fore  the  tare  is 
taken  otl".  Tare  is  an  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the 
bag,  box,  cask,  or  other  package,  in  which  goods  are 
weighed.  Heal  or  <>/>♦■«  tare  is  the  actual  weight  of  the 
package.  C'/.'/'Wwry  tare  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an 
established  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  package. 
Computed  tat'e  is  an  estimated  allowance  agreed  upon 
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at  the  time.  Average  tare  is  -when  a  few  packages 
only  among  several  are  weighed,  their  mean  or  average 
taken,  and  the  rest  tared  accordingly.  Super-tare  is 
an  additional  allowance,  or  tare,  where  the  commodity 
or  package  exceeds  a  certain  weight.  When  tare  is 
allowed,  the  remainder  is  called  the  net  weight ;  but  if 
tret  be  allowed,  it  is  called  the  suttle  weight.  Tret  is  a 
deduction  of  4  pounds  from  every  104  pounds  of  suttle 
weight.  This  allowance,  which  is  said  to  be  for  dust 
or  saud,  or  for  the  waste  or  wear  of  the  commoditj-, 
was  formerly  made  on  most  foreign  articles  sold  by  the 
pound  avoirdupois;  but  it  is  now  nearly  discontinued 
by  merchants,  or  else  allowed  in  the  price.  It  is 
wholh'  abolished  at  the  East  India  warehouses  in 
London ;  and  neither  tret  nor  draft  is  allowed  at  the 
custom-house.  Cloff,  or  Clough,  is  another  allowance 
that  is  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  stated  in  arithmetical 
books  to  be  a  deduction  of  2  pounds  from  every  3  cwt. 
of  the  second  suttle ;  that  is,  the  remainder  after  tret 
is  subtracted ;  but  merchants  at  present  know  cloff 
only  as  a  small  deduction,  like  draft,  from  the  original 
weight,  and  this  only  from  two  or  three  articles. — See 
Kell\''s  Cambist,  art.  London. 

Alloy,  or  Allay,  properlj'  signifies  a  proportion 
of  a  baser  metal  mixed  with  a  finer  one.  The  alloj' 
of  gold  is  estimated  by  carats,  that  of  silver  by  pennj'- 
weights.  In  different  nations  different  proportions  of 
alloy  are  used ;  whence  their  moneys  are  said  to  be  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness  or  baseness,  and  are  valued 
accordingly  in  foreign  exchanges.  The  chief  reasons 
alleged  for  the  allojing  of  coin  are,  1,  the  mixture  of  the 
metals,  which,  when  smelted  from  the  mine,  are  not 
perfectly  pure ;  2,  the  saving  of  the  expense  it  must 
otherwise  cost  if  they  were  to  be  refined ;  3,  the  neces- 
sity of  rendering  them  harder,  by  mixing  some  parts 
of  other  metals  with  them,  to  prevent  the  diminution 
of  weight  by  wearing  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand ; 

4,  the  melting  of  foreign  gold  or  coin  which  is  alloyed ; 

5,  the  charges  of  coinage,  which  must  be  made  good 
by  the  profit  arising  from  the  money  coined ;  6,  and 
lasth',  the  duty  belonging  to  the  sovereign,  on  account 
of  the  power  he  has  to  cause  money  to  be  coined  in  his 
dominions. — E.  B. 

Almadie,  a  kind  of  canoe  or  small  vessel,  about 
four  fathoms  long,  commonly  made  of  bark,  and  used 
by  the  negroes  of  Africa.  At  Calicut  the  same  name 
is  applied  to  a  kind  of  long  boats,  80  feet  in  length  and 
six  or  seven  in  breadth.  The}'  are  exceedingly  swift, 
and  are  otherwise  called  cathuri. — E.  B. 

Almanac,  a  book  or  table,  containing  a  calendar 
of  daj-s  and  months,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  age  of  the  moon,  the  eclipses  of  both  luminaries, 
etc.  Authors  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word ;  some  deriving  it  from  the  Arabic  particle 
al,  and  manach,  to  count ;  some  from  almanack,  New- 
year's  gifts,  because  the  Arabian  astrologers  used  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  make  presents  of  their 
ephemerides ;  and  others  from  the  Teutonic  almaen 
achte,  obser'vations  on  all  the  months.  Dr.  Johnson 
derives  it  from  the  Arabic  particle  al,  and  the  Greek 
firjv,  a  month.  But  the  most  simple  etymology  ap- 
pears from  the  common  spelling ;  the  word  being  com- 
posed of  two  Arabic  ones,  A I  Manack,  which  signify 
the  Diary.  All  classes  of  the  Arabs  are  commonly 
much  given  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  astrology ; 
to  both  of  which  they  arc  inclined  by  tlieir  belief  in 
fate,  and  by  their  pastoral  life,  which  affords  time  and 
opportunity  to  cultivate  them.  The}'  neither  .sow, 
reap,  i>lant,  nor  undertake  any  expedition  or  l)usiness, 
without  previously  consulting  the  stars,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  almanacs,  or  some  of  the  makers  of  them. 
From  these  jjcople,  by  their  vicinity  to  Europe,  this 
art,  no  less  useful  in  one  sense  than  trifling  and  ridicu- 
lous in  another,  has  passed  over  to  us ;  and  those  astro- 
nomical conipositioiis  have  still  every  where  not  only 
retained  their  old  Arabic  name,  but  were,  like  theirs, 
for  a  long  while,  and  still  are  among  many  European 


nations,  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of  astro- 
logical rules  for  planting,  sowing,  bleeding,  purging, 
etc.,  down  to  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  paring  of  the 
nails.  Regiomontanus  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
in  Europe,  however,  who  reduced  almanacs  into  their 
present  form  and  method,  gave  the  characters  of  each 
year  and  month,  foretold  the  eclipses  and  other  phases, 
calculated  the  motions  of  the  planets,  etc.  His  first 
almanac  was  published  in  1474.  The  essential  part 
of  an  almanac  is  the  calendar  of  months  and  days, 
with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  sun,  age  of  the 
moon,  etc.  To  these  are  added  lists  of  posts,  offices, 
dignities,  public  institutions,  with  many  other  articles, 
political  as  well  as  local,  and  differing  in  different 
countries. 

Almanac,  Nautical.  This,  which  in  some  respects 
is  a  national  almanac,  is  published  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  is  designed  chiefly  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables,  by  super- 
seding the  necessity  of  making  calculations  to  determ- 
ine the  longitude  at  sea.  It  commenced  with  the  year 
17G7,  and  has  ever  since  been  continued  annually,  but 
two  or  three  j'ears  in  advance.  The  late  Dr.  Maske- 
lyne  was  the  originator  of  this  very  valuable  publica- 
tion. It  is  now  published  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  secretary  to  the  board.  Similar  to 
this  almanac  is  the  French  publication  entitled  Connois- 
sance  des  Terns,  directed  by  the  Bureau  de  Longitude, 
and  which  commenced  so  early  as  the  j'ear  1698.  At 
Berlin,  the  celebrated  Bode  for  about  50  years  con- 
ducted the  excellent  astronomical  almanac,  Astronomi- 
sches  Jahrhvch,  which  is  still  continued. — E.  B. 

The  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  is 
a  valuable  work  for  navigators.  The  act  establishing 
this  work  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1849,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  first  volume  was  commenced  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  j-ear.  The  work  was  put  under  the 
superintendence  of  Commander  C.  H.  Davis,  of  the 
navy,  with  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce  as  consulting 
astronomer.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  first  ap- 
propriations, and  the  great  amount  of  preliminary 
labor,  the  first  volume,  for  1855,  was  not  published 
until  1852  ;  since  which  time  a  volume  has  been  issued 
each  year.  The  volume  for  1859  is  now  in  a  forward 
state  of  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  about  January, 
1857.  The  primary  object  of  the  work  is  to  promote 
the  interests  of  commerce ;  and  for  this  reason  great 
pains  have  been  taken  with  those  problems  upon  which 
the  science  of  navigation  depends.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  Lunar  Ephemeris;  and  all  the  tests 
which  have  been  applied  show  that  this  labor  has  been 
rewarded  with  great  success.  Professor  Peirce's  Tables 
are  used  in  preparing  this  ephemeris.  The  ephemeris 
of  the  sun  is  prepared  from  Hansen's  Tables.  The 
nautical  part  of  the  work,  besides  the  foregoing,  con- 
tains the  ephemerides  of  those  planets  most  commonl}' 
used  with  the  moon  in  determining  a  ship's  place  at 
sea ;  also  the  apparent  places  of  about  one  hundred 
fixed  stars.  All  this  part  of  the  work  is  referred  to 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  and  to  prevent  confusion 
in  its  use,  the  arrangement  of  the  British  Almanac  is 
adopted.  The  astronomical  part  is  referred  to  the 
meridian  of  Washington,  and  such  changes  in  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  the  ephemerides  have  been  adopted  as 
would  render  them  most  practical  in  the  daily  routine 
of  the  observatory.  The  ephemerides  of  the  jjlanets 
are  being  based  upon  new  theories,  as  fast  as  can  be 
done  consistently  with  the  demands  which  the  regular 
issues  of  the  almanac  make  upon  the  ainiual  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  its  support. 

The  Egyptians  computed  time  by  instruments.  Log 
calendars  were  anciently  in  use.  Alnion-aght  is  of 
Saxon  origin.  In  the  British  IMuseum  and  universi- 
ties arc  curious  specimens  of  early  almanacs.  Michael 
Nostrodamus,  the  celebrated  astrologer,  wrote  an  al- 
manac in  the  style  of  Merlin,  15G0. — Dl'fresnoy.  The 
most  noted  earlv  almanacs  were : 
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John  SoHicr's  Calendar,  Oxford 1380 

One  in  Lambeth  palace,  written  in 1400 

First  printed  one,  published  at  Hilda 1472 

First  i)rinted  in  Kngland,  by  liichard  Pynson..  1407 

Tybault's  Prognostications 1533 

Lilly's  lOphemeris 1044 

Poor  Kobin's  Almanac 1052 

Lady's  Uiary 1705 

Moore's  Almanac 1713 

Season  on  the  Seasons 1735 

Gentleman's  Diary 1741 

Nautical  Almanac  (materially  improved  in  1S34)  1767 
Poor  liiehard's  Almanac  (Franklin's,  Philadel- 
phia)  1733 

British  Imperial  (Calendar 1S09 

British  Almanac  and  Companion IB-'S 

American  Almanac,  Boston 1829 

Nautical  Almanac,  United  States 1S55 

Of  Moore's,  at  one  period,  upward  of  500,000  copies 
were  annually  sold.  The  Stationers'  company  claimed 
the  exclusive  right  of  pulilishiug,  until  17U0,  in  virtue 
of  letters  patent  from  James  I.,  granting  the  privilege 
to  this  company,  and  the  two  universities.  The  stamp 
duty  on  almanacs  was  abolished  in  England,  1834. 

Almonds  (Ger.  Mainldn;  Du.  Amandelen;  Fr. 
Aviandes ;  It.  Mundorli ;  Sp.  Almendra ;  Port.  Amendo; 
Russ.  Miiidal;  Lat.  AmyydaUe  amarw,  dukes),  a  kind 
of  medicinal  fruit,  contained  in  a  hard  shell,  that  is  in- 
closed in  a  tough  sort  of  cotton  skin.  The  tree  (^Anvjg- 
dcdus  communis)  which  produces  this  fruit  nearly  re- 
sembles the  peach  both  in  leaves  and  blossoms;  it 
grows  spontaneously  only  in  wann  countries,  as  Spain, 
and  particularly  Barbary.  It  flowers  early  in  the 
spring,  and  produces  fruit  in  August.  Almonds  arc  of 
two  sorts,  sweet  and  bitter.  They  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  but  by  the  taste  of  the  kernel  or 
fruit.  "  The  Valentia  almond  is  sweet,  large,  and  flat- 
pointed  at  one  extremity,  and  compressed  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  Italian  almonds  are  not  so  sweet,  smaller, 
and  less  depressed  in  the  middle.  The  Jordan  almonds 
come  from  Malaga,  and  are  the  best  sweet  almonds 
brought  to  England.  They  are  longer,  flatter,  less 
pointed  at  one  end  and  less  round  at  the  other,  and 
have  a  paler  cuticle  than  those  we  have  described. 
The  sweet  almonds  are  imported  in  mats,  casks,  and 
boxes ;  the  bitter,  which  come  chiefly  from  Mogadore, 
arrive  in  bo.KCS." — Thomson's  Dispensatory. 

Aloes  (Du.  Aloe;  Fr.  Alots;  Ger.  and  Lat.  Aloe; 
Russ.  Sabir ;  Sp.  Aloe;  Arab.  Mucibar),  a  bitter,  gum- 
my, resinous,  inspissated  juice,  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  of  the  same  name.  There  are  four  sorts  of 
aloes  met  with  in  commerce ;  viz.,  iSocotnne,  Hepatic, 
Caballine,  and  Ccipe. 

1.  Socotrine — so  called  from  the  island  of  Socatra,  in 
tlie  Indian  Ocean,  not  very  distant  from  Cape  Guarda- 
fui,  where  the  plant  {Aloe  spicata),  of  which  this  spe- 
cies is  the  produce,  grows  abinidaiitly.  It  is  in  jjieces 
of  a  reddish-brown  color,  glossy  as  if  varnished,  and  in 
some  degree  pellucid.  AVhen  reduced  to  powder,  it  is 
of  a  bright  golden  color.  Its  taste  is  extremely  bitter, 
and  it  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  not  unlike  that  of 

.  the  russet  apple  decaying.  It  softens  in  the  hand,  and 
is  adhesive,  yet  is  suflicicntly  pulverulent.  It  is  im- 
ported by  way  of  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  in  chests 
and  casks,  but  is  very  scarce  in  England. 

2.  Hepatic. — The  real  hepatic  aloes,  so  called  from 
its  liver  color,  is  believed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  .iloe 
perfolinta,  which  grows  in  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  from 
which  it  is  exported  to  Bombay,  whence  it  linds  its 
way  to  Europe.  It  is  duller  in  the  color,  bitterer,  and 
has  a  less  |)K'asant  aroma  than  the  Socotrine  aloes,  for 
which,  however,  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  Barba- 
does  aloes,  which  is  often  passed  oil" for  the  hepatic,  is 
the  produce  of  the  Aloe  vulgaris.  It  is  brouglit  homo 
in  calaliashes,  or  large  gourd  shells,  containing  from 
CO  to  70  pounds.  It  is  duskier  in  its  hue  than  the 
Bombay,  or  real  hepatic  aloes,  and  the  taste  is  more 
nauseous,  and  intensely  bitter.  The  color  of  the  pow- 
der is  a  dull  olive  vellow. 


3.  Caballine,  OT Horse  Aloes,  seems  to  be  merely  the 
coarsest  species  or  refuse  of  the  Barbadoes  aloe.<«.  It 
is  used  only  in  veterinary  medicine;  and  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  rank,  fetid  smell. 

4.  Cape  Aloes  is  the  produce  of  the  Aloe  spicata, 
which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  interior  of 
the  Cape  colony,  and  in  Meliuda.  The  latter  fumL-heg 
the  greater  part  of  the  extract  sold  in  Europe  under  the 
name  of  Socotrine  aloes.  The  odor  of  the  Cape  aloes 
is  stronger  and  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  Soc- 
otrine; they  have  ahso  a  yellower  hue  on  the  outside, 
are  less  glossy,  softer,  and  more  pliable ;  the  color  of 
the  powder  is  more  like  that  of  gamboge  than  that  of 
the  true  Socotrine  aloes. — AiNhi.iK's  Materia  Jndica; 
Thomson's  JJisp/nsatory  and  Afatervi  Medico. 

Aloes-'wood  (Ger.  Aloeholz;  Du.  Aloehouf,  Par- 
adysliout ;  Fr.  Hois  dWloes ;  It.  Legno  di  Aloe  ;  Sp.  Aloe 
cidno ;  Lat.  Lignum  Aloes;  Sans.  A  guru;  Malay,  Agiln; 
Siam.  Kisna),  the  produce  of  a  large  forest  tree,  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  countries  between  China  and  In- 
dia, from  the  •J4th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  equa- 
tor. It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  diseased  action  con- 
lined  to  a  small  part  of  a  few  trees,  of  which  the  rest  of 
the  wood  is  wholly  valueless.  It  appears  to  be  more 
or  less  frequent  according  to  soil  and  climate,  and  from 
the  same  causes  to  differ  materially  in  quality.  It  is 
produced  both  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  perfection 
in  the  countries  and  islands  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  This  article  is  in  high  repute  for  fumi- 
gations, and  as  incense,  in  all  Hindoo,  Mohammedan, 
and  Catholic  countries.  It  formerly  brought  a  very 
high  price,  being  at  one  time  reckoned  nearly  as  valu- 
able as  gold.  It  is  now  comparatively  cheap,  though 
the  finest  specimens  are  still  very  dear.  The  accounts 
of  this  article  in  most  books,  even  of  good  authority, 
are  singularly  contradictor}-  and  inaccurate.  This  is 
more  surprising,  as  La  Loubere  has  distinctly  stated 
that  it  consisted  only  of  ^^  certains  endroits  corrumpus 
dins  dcs  arbres  d'une  certaine  esjtixe.  Toute  arbre  de 
cette  esp'ece  li'en  upas ;  et  ceux  qui  en  ont,  ne  les  ont pas 
tous  en  menie  endroit." — Rutjnume  de  Siam,  t.  i.  p.  45, 
12mo  ed.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  trees  which 
happen  to  be  diseased,  and  of  getting  at  the  diseased 
portion,  has  given  rise  to  the  fables  that  have  been 
current  as  to  its  origin.  The  late  Dr.  Roxburgh  in- 
troduced the  tree  which  yields  this  production  into  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta,  from  the  hills  to  the 
eastward  of  Sylhet,  and  described  it  under  the  name 
of  Aquilhiria  Agalvcha. 

Alpaca,  a  species  of  the  South  American  family  of 
quadrupeds  called  Llama,  the  soft  hairy  wool  of  which 
is  now  largely  employed  in  the  fal)rication  of  cloths  of 
different  sorts.  There  would  appear  to  be  three  spe- 
cies of  this  family,  the  G'uanaco,  or  wild  Llama ;  the 
Alpaca,  which  was  domesticated  as  a  beast  of  burden 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  hence  considered  as  the 
camel  of  the  Xew  World;  and  the  I'icuTia.  a  small  spe- 
cies, chiefly  valued  for  the  softness  of  its  fine  wool. 
Some  consider  the  Paco  a  fourth  species;  but  the  de- 
scriptions of  travelers  are  too  indefinite  to  enable  us  to 
ilecide  this  point.  The  fleece  of  the  alpaca  is  fine,  long, 
and  shaggy  ;  and  the  animal  exceeds  much  in  size  the 
otlicr  two. 

Alum  (^Ger.  Alaun;  Du.  Aluin;  Fr.  Alun;  It.  .1/- 
lume ;  Sp.  Allumbre ;  Russ.  Ku-assz?:  Lat.  Alumen; 
.Vrab.  Sheb),  a  salt  of  great  importance  in  the  arts, 
consisting  of  a  ternary  compound  of  aluminum,  or  pure 
argillaceous  earth,  potass,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Alum 
is  sometimes  found  native  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  tiiat  whicii  is  mot  with  in  commerce  is  artificially 
prepared.  The  best  alum  is  the  Roman,  or  that  w  hich 
is  manufactured  near  Civita  Vecchia.  in  the  Papal 
territory.  It  is  in  irregular,  octahedr.il.  crj-stalline 
masses,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  is  opaque.  I>c- 
ing  covered  on  the  surface  with  a  farinaceous  efflores- 
cence. The  Levant,  or  Roch  alum,  is  in  fragments, 
about  the  size  of  the  fornu-r.  but  in  which  the  crvstal- 
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line  form  is  more  obscure ;  it  is  externally  of  a  dirty 
rose-color,  and  internally  exhibits  the  same  tinge,  but 
clearer.  It  is  usually  shipped  for  Europe  from  Smyr- 
na ;  but  it  was  anciently  made  at  Eoccha,  or  Edessa, 
in  Syria ;  and  hence  its  name,  Koch  alum.  English 
alum  is  in  large,  irregular,  semi-transparent,  colorless 
masses,  having  a  glassy  fracture  ;  not  efHorescent,  and 
considerably  harder  than  the  others.  It  is  very  infe- 
rior to  either  the  Eoman  or  Koch  alum.  The  principal 
use  of  alum  is  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  a  mordant  for 
lixing  and  giving  permanency  to  colors  Avhich  other- 
wise would  not  adhere  at  all,  or  but  for  a  very  short 
time :  but  it  is  also  used  for  a  great  variety  of  other 
purposes.  Beckmaun  has  shown  {Histori/  of  Inven- 
tions, vol.  i.  article  Alum)  that  the  ancients  were  un- 
acquainted with  alum,  and  that  the  substance  which 
the}'  designated  as  such  was  merely  vitriolic  earth.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Orientals,  who  established 
alum  works  in  Syria  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century.  The  oldest  alum  works  in  Europe  were  erect- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  lifteenth  century.  Toward 
the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner  established  the  first  alum  work  in 
England,  in  the  vicinity  of  "Whitby,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  principal  works  of  the  sort  in  that  country 
are  still  carried  on:  the  shipments  of  alum  from  "Whit- 
by in  18il  amounted  to  32.37  tons.  There  is  also  a 
large  alum  work  at  Hurlett,  near  Paisley,  the  produce 
of  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  1200  tons  a  year. 
Wum  is  largel}'  manufactured  in  China,  and  is  thence 
exported  to  all  the  western  Asiatic  countries.  In  1837, 
35,642  piculs  (2120  tons)  were  exported  from  Canton. 

Amalgamation,  the  operation  of  making  an  amal- 
gam, or  mixing  mercury  with  any  metal.  Eor  the  com- 
bination of  one  metal  with  another,  it  is  generally  suf- 
ficient that  one  of  them  be  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  Mer- 
curj'  being  always  fluid,  is  therefore  capable  of  amal- 
gamation with  other  metals  without  heat,  iron  except- 
ed ;  nevertheless,  heat  considerably  facilitates  the  op- 
eration. To  amalgamate  without  heat  requires  noth- 
ing more  than  rubbing  the  two  metals  together  in  a 
mortar ;  but  the  metal  to  be  united  with  the  mercury 
should  be  previously  divided  into  ver}'  thin  plates  or 
grains.  "When  heat  is  used  (which  is  always  most  ef- 
fectual, and  with  some  metals  indispensably  necessary), 
the  mercury  should  be  heated  till  it  begin  to  smoke, 
and  the  grains  of  metal  made  red  hot  before  they  are 
thrown  into  it.  If  it  be  gold  or  silver,  it  is  sufficient 
to  stir  the  fluid  with  an  iron  rod  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  to  throw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water.  This 
amalgam  is  used  for  gilding  or  silvering  on  copper, 
which  is  afterward  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  suffi- 
cient to  evaporate  the  mercury.  Amalgamation  with 
lead  or  tin  is  effected  by  pouring  an  equal  weight  of 
mercury  into  either  of  these  metals  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  stirring  with  an  iron  rod.  Copper  amalgamates 
with  great  difficulty,  and  iron  not  at  all. — E.  B. 

Amazon,  Maranon,  Orellana,  or  Solimoes, 
the  chief  river  of  South  America,  and  tlie  largest  in 
the  world,  whether  regarded  as  to  its  volume,  or  the 
extent  of  its  basin.  It  is  formed  l)y  the  union  of  the 
Maranon  and  Ucayale ;  the  former  rising  in  Lake  Lauri- 
cocha  (Peru),  in  lat.  10°  .30'  S.,  long.  70°  10'  AV. ;  and 
the  head  stream  of  the  latter,  the  Apurimac,  origina- 
ting about  lat.  16°  S.,  long.  72°  W.  Both  rivers  have 
a  general  course  at  first  northward ;  the  Maranon,  for 
the  first  500  miles  of  its  course,  flows  N.N.'W.,  and  at 
about  lat.  6°  S.  bends  eastward,  and  at  lat.  4°  10'  takes 
an  almost  due  east  course,  and  after  receiving  the  Ilual- 
laga  from  tlie  south  (where  it  is  about  500  yards  broad), 
it  pursues  a  course  of  46  J  leagues,  and  joins  the  Ucayale 
at  lat.  4°  35'  S.,  long.  74°  W.  Here  the  stream  has 
depth  suflicient  to  float  the  largest  class  of  ships. 
Thencefortli  the  Amazon  flows  generally  east  to  the 
Atlantic,  whicli  it  enters  nearly  under  the  e<iuator,  and 
between  long.  48°  and  50°  W.,  its  estuary  widening  un- 
til it  is  180  miles  across.     Taking  the  Ajjurimac  as  its 


source,  its  direct  length  is  estimated  at  1769  miles,  and 
including  its  windings,  nearly  4000  miles ;  for  great 
part  of  which  (viz.,  from  the  ocean  to  Pongo  de  Man- 
seriche,  long.  76°  50'  W.)  it  is  navigable  and  uninter- 
rupted by  any  rapid  or  cataract.  At  least  twenty  no- 
ble rivers,  navigable  to  near  their  sources,  pour  their 
waters  into  it,  besides  numerous  other  less  important 
streams.  Chief  tributaries,  the  Napo,  Putumajo,  Ya- 
pura,  and  Eio  Negro,  from  the  north ;  the  "Tavari, 
Jutay,  Jurua,  Coarj-,  Purus,  Madeira,  Tapajos,  and 
Xinga,  from  the  south.  By  the  Casiquiaire,  a  branch 
of  the  Kio  Negro,  the  Amazon  has  a  direct  and  remark- 
able connection  with  the  Orinoco.  The  Amazon  and 
its  tributaries  afiord  an  immense  inland  navigation, 
estimated  at  50,000  miles;  and  the  extent  of  its  basin 
has  been  computed  at  about  two  millions  of  square 
miles,  or  about  two  fifths  of  the  whole  continent  of 
South  America.  The  depth  of  the  river  is  great ;  in 
mid-current  no  bottom  is  found  with  20  fathoms.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  pretty  uniform,  at  the  rate 
of  3^  miles  an  hour.  Tides  ascend  this  river  for  400 
miles  from  the  Atlantic — as  far  as  Obidos,  where  the 
Amazon  is  still  more  than  a  mile  in  width — and  near 
the  full  moon  the  rise  of  the  tide  occasions  a  formida- 
ble rush  of  water  into  the  channel,  sometimes  bringing 
in  several  waves  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height.  This 
phenomenon,  called  the  hore,  is  witnessed  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  the  Ganges,  and  in  some  European  rivers. 
The  upper  part  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Yavari,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Brazil 
and  Peru,  is  called  Maranon  ;  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Negro  it  is  called  Solimoes  or  Solimas;  and 
from  the  Negro  to  its  mouth,  Amazon.  The  tropical 
rains  swell  the  river  annually  to  40  and  50  feet  above 
its  oi'dinary  level.  The  Jlaranon  attains  its  greatest 
height  in  January,  the  Solimoes  in  February,  the  Am- 
azon in  the  middle  of  March.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  the  Amazon  abounds  Avith  islands,  and  in  its 
estuary  are  Marajo  and  Caviana,  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Santiago  (Ecuador),  S.  Boija,  S.  Joaquim,  Ta- 
batinga,  Olivenza,  Matura,  Serpa,  Santarem,  Mon- 
talegre,  Para,  Araj'ates,  and  Gurupa,  are  towns  on  its 
banks ;  but,  with  trifling  exceptions,  the  whole  coun- 
try which  it  traverses  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  In 
1848,  a  steamboat  made  a  passage  from  Para,  up  the 
river  as  far  as  the  Negro.  The  estuary  of  the  Amazon 
was  discovered  by  Pin9on  in  1500;  in  1539,  Francis 
d'Orellana  sailed  down  it  from  the  Napo,  and  it  ob- 
tained its  name  of  Amazon  from  his  having  reported 
that  he  had  seen  armed  women  on  its  shores. — Har- 
PER.s'  Gazetteer. 

Its  capacities  for  trade  and  commerce  are  inconceiv- 
ably great.  Its  industrial  future  is  the  most  dazzling ; 
and  to  the  touch  of  steam,  settlement,  and  cultivation, 
this  rolling  stream  and  its  magnificent  water-shed 
would  start  up  into  a  display  of  industrial  results  that 
would  indicate  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon  a«  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  regions  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  From 
its  mountains  you  may  dig  silver,  iron,  coal,  copper, 
quicksilver,  zinc,  and  tin  ;  from  the  sands  of  its  tribu- 
taries you  may  wash  gold,  diamonds,  and  precious 
stones ;  from  its  forests  you  may  gather  drugs  of  vir- 
tues the  most  rare,  spices  of  aroma  tlie  most  exquisite, 
gums  and  resins  of  the  most  varied  and  useful  proper- 
ties, dyes  of  liues  the  most  brilliant,  with  cabinet  and 
building  -woods  of  the  finest  polish  and  most  enduring 
texture.  Its  climate  is  an  everlasting  summer,  and 
its  harvest  perennial.  I  translate  from  a  book  of  trav- 
els in  these  countries,  l\v  Count  Castelnau  (received 
since  my  return  to  the  I'nited  States),  an  account  of 
the  capacities  of  some  of  the  southern  portions  of  this 
vast  water-shed : 

"The  ])roductions  of  tlie  country  are  exceedingly 
various.  The  sugar-cane,  of  which  the  crop  is  gath- 
ered at  the  end  of  eiglit  months  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, forms  the  chief  source  of  wcaltli  of  the  province 
of  Cercado. 
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"  Coffee  is  cultivated  also  with  success  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  in  that  of  ('Iiiquitos  yields  its  fruit  two  years 
after  having  been  planted,  and  refjuires  scarcely  any 
attention.  Cocoa,  recently  introduced  into  these  two 
provinces,  gives  its  fruit  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years  at  most.  The  tamarind,  wliich  tiirives  in  the 
same  localities,  produces  its  harvest  in  five  years. 
Cotton  gives  annual  crops ;  there  are  two  varieties — 
the  one  wliite,  the  other  yellow.  Tobacco  grows,  so 
to  speak,  witliout  cultivation,  in  the  province  of  Valle 
Grande,  where  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  com- 
merce. Indigo,  of  which  there  arc  three  cultivated 
kinds  and  one  wild,  is  equally  abundant.  JIaize  yields 
at  the  end  of  tliree  montiis  all  the  year  round ;  it  is 
also  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Cercado.  The  cas- 
save  produces  in  eight  months  after  planting ;  there 
are  two  kinds  of  it — one  sweet,  and  the  other  bitter; 
the  first  can  replace  the  potato,  and  even  bread ;  the 
second  is  only  good  for  starch.  Tliere  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  kinds  or  varieties  of  bananas,  wliidi  |»roduce 
in  the  year  from  seed ;  they  are  specially  cultivated  in 
the  province  of  Cercado.  Two  kinds  of  rice — one  white, 
the  other  colored — are  cultivated  in  the  two  provinces 
of  Cercado  and  Chiquitos.  They  produce  every  five 
or  six  months;  they  say  it  is  found  wild  in  the  region 
of  Chi(juitos. 

"  The  grape,  which  grows  well  every  where,  and 
especially  in  the  province  of  Cordilleras,  where  it  was 
cultivated  in  tlie  Missions  up  to  tiie  time  of  the  Inde- 
pendence, is  nevertheless  made  no  article  of  profit.  It 
will  some  day,  perhaps,  form  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  wealth  of  this  country.  AVheat,  barley,  and  the 
potato  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Chiquitos  and  Cordilleras  ;  but  till  now  results 
have  been  obtained  only  in  that  of  Valle  Grande.  The 
cultivation  of  cocoa  has  commenced  in  the  province  of 
Cercado,  and  it  is  also  found  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as 
the  Peruvian  l)ark,  on  the  mountains  of  Samaripata. 
.\s  we  have  already  said,  fruits  abound  in  this  region. 
They  cultivate  there  principally  oranges,  lemons,  cit- 
rons, figs,  papaws,  pomegranates,  melons,  water-melons, 
chirimoyas  (which  the  Brazilians  ca.\l/rtito  de  conde'), 
pine-apples,  etc.  The  last  of  these  fruits  grow  wild, 
and  in  great  abundance,  in  the  woods  of  Ciiiquitos. 
We  met  it,  particularly  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  at 
Santa  Ana.  Its  taste  is  excellent;  but  it  leaves  in 
the  mouth  such  a  burning  sensation  that  I  bitterly  re- 
pented having  tasted  it.  They  cultivate  in  sufficient 
abundance,  in  the  province,  jalap,  Peruvian  bark,  sar- 
saparilla,  vanilla,  rocou,  copahu,  ipecacuanlia,  caout- 
chouc, copal,  etc.  Woods  for  dyeing,  cal)inet-niaking, 
and  building,  abound  ;  and  tlio  people  of  the  country 
collect  carefully  a  multitude  of  gums,  roots,  and  liarks, 
to  which  they  attribute  medicinal  virtues  the  most  va- 
ried. In  many  points  in  the  departments,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces  of  Valle  Grande  and  Cordil-  ! 
leras,  iron  is  found,  and  traces  of  quicksilver.  Gold 
is  found  in  the  province  of  Cercado,  near  the  village 
of  San  Xavier.  The  Jesuits  wrought  mines  of  sil- 
ver in  the  mountains  of  Cokliis.  Don  Sebastian  Pan- 
ca.s,  while  (Jovernor  of  Chi(iuitos,  announced  to  the 
government  that  diamonds,  of  very  tine  water,  had 
been  found  in  the  streams  in  the  environs  of  Santo  ' 
Corazon."  | 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are,  of  all  foreign 
people,  most  interested  in  the  free  navigation  of  tlie 
Amazon.     We,  as  in  comparison  with  other  foreigners, 
would  reap  the  lion's  share  of  the  advantages  to  be  do- 
rived  from  it.      We  would  fear  no  competition.      Our  ! 
geographical  position,  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  the 
currents  of  the  ocean,  are  our  potential  auxiliaries. 
Thanks  to  Maury's  investigations  of  the  winds  and  i 
currents,  we  know  that  a  chip  thing  into  tlie  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  will  Hoat  close  by  Capo  Hat-  ! 
teras.     We  know  that  slii]>s  sailing  from  the  mouth  of  i 
the  Amazon,  for  whatever  port  of  the  worM.  are  forced  ' 
to  our  verv  doors  bv  the  southeast  and  nortlieast  trade-  I 


winds;  that  New  York  is  the  half-way  house  between 
I'ara  and  Europe. 

The  pre.scnt  limited  commerce  of  the  Amazon  may 
be  judged  of  Ijy  a  statement  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  Para,  the  jiort  of  entry,  and  situated  most  ad- 
vantageously at  the  mouth  of  an  estuary  of  the  Amazon. 
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The  city  of  Santa  Maria  de  Belem  de  GraO  Para, 
founded  by  Francisco  Caldeira  do  Castello  Pranco,  in 
tlie  year  IGKi,  is  situated  on  a  low  elbow  of  land  at  tlie 
junction  of  the  Piver  Guama  w  ith  the  Piver  Para,  and 
at  a  distance  of  aljout  eighty  miles  from  the  sea.  A 
ship  generally  requires  three  tides,  which  run  with  a 
velocity  of  about  four  miles  to  the  hour,  to  reach  the 
sea  from  the  city.  The  harbor  is  a  very  fine  one :  it 
is  made  by  the  long  island  of  On^as  in  front,  and  at 
two  miles  distant,  with  some  smaller  ones  farther  down 
tlie  river.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water,  and  ships 
of  any  size  may  lie  within  one  hundred  and  lifty  yards 
of  the  shore.  There  is  a  good  landing-place  for  boats 
and  lighters  at  the  custom-house  wharf;  and  at  half- 
tide  at  the  stone  wharf,  some  live  hundred  yards  above. 

Owing  to  the  miserable  policy  of  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment, the  free  commerce  of  tlie  Amazon  will  lie  re- 
tarded until  Brazil  is  forced  to  do  justice  to  herself  and 
others. 

The  Bolivian  government  are  pursuing  a  more  lilj- 
eral  policy,  and  have  issued  the  following  decree,  dated 
La  Paz,  ilth  January  1853  : 

"  Whereas,  1st,  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
republic,  inclosing  vast  territories  of  extraordinarj-  fer- 
tility, intersected  by  navigable  rivers  tlowing  to  the 
Amazon  and  to  the  La  Plata,  offers  the  most  natural 
channels  for  the  commerce,  population,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  these  districts; 

"Whereas,  2d,  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  the 
most  efficacious  and  certain  means  of  developing  the 
riches  of  this  territory,  by  placing  it  in  communication 
with  the  exterior,  and  applying  to  its  waters  the  fruit- 
ful principle  of  free  navigation,  as  useful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  republic  as  to  those  of  the  world ; 

'•  Whereas,  3d,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
confirmed  by  the  conventions  of  modem  P'urope.  and 
ajiplied  in  the  Xew  World  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Bolivia,  as  owner  of  the  Pilconiayo,  of  the 
tributaries  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Madeira,  of  the 
left  shore  of  the  Itenes  from  its  junction  with  the  Sa- 
rave  to  its  emptying  into  the  Mamore,  of  tlie  western 

liaiik  of  the  Paraguay  to  the  Marco  del  I .  as  far  as 

"2tP  o4'  of  south  latitude,  and  of  the  greater  j>art  and 
tlie  left  shore  of  the  Bermejo.  has  the  right  to  navigate 
these  rivers  from  the  point  in  her  territory  in  wliloh 
tliey  may  be  susceptible  of  it  to  the  sea,  without  .tiiv 
power  being  aide  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  .Vmazon  and  La  Plata: 

"Whereas,  4th,  fliis  navigation  can  not  l»e  effected 
without  the  necessary  ports  are  artbrded  for  trade; 

"  Therefore,  be  it  decreed  : 

"  Art.  1.  The  Bolivian  government  declares  free  to 
the  commerce  and  mercantile  navigation  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe  the  waters  of  the  navigable  rivers 
which,  flowing  through  the  territory  of  this  nation, 
empty  into  the  Amazon  ami  Par.ignay. 

"Art.  2.  The  following  are  iK^Mared  free  ports,  open 
to  the  traffic  and  navii^alion  oi  all  vessels  of  commerce, 
whatever  may  be  their  tlag,  doiptination,  or  tonnage: 
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"  In  the  River  Mamore — Exaltacion,  Trinidad,  and 
Loreto. 

"  In  the  Beni — Eenenavaque,  Muchanis,  and  Mag- 
dalena. 

"  In  the  Piray — Cuatro,  Ojos. 

"  In  the  Chapare — Coni  and  Chimore,  tributaries  of 
the  Mamore,  the  points  of  Asunta,  Coni,  and  Chimore. 

"  In  the  rivers  Mapiri  and  Coroico,  tributaries  of  the 
Beni,  the  points  of  Guanay  and  Coroico. 

"  In  the  Pilcomayo — the  port  of  Magrinos,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Paraguay,  La  Bahia  Negra,  and  tlie 
point  of  Borbon. 

"  In  the  Bermejo — the  point  situated  in  21°  30'  south 
latitude,  at  whicli  embarked,  in  1846,  the  national  en- 
gineers Ondarza  and  Mujia. 

"  Art.  3.  The  vessels  of  war  of  friendly  nations  will 
also  be  permitted  to  visit  these  ports. 

"  Art.  4.  The  government  of  Bolivia,  availing  it- 
self of  the  unquestionable  rights  which  the  nation  has 
to  navigate  these  rivers  as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  invites 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  navigate  them,  and 
promises — 

"  1st.  To  donate  in  the  Bolivian  territory,  for  the  pur- 
poses which  the  law  allows,  tracts  of  land,  from  one 
league  to  twelve  leagues  square,  to  the  individuals  or 
companies  who,  sailing  from  the  Atlantic,  shall  arrive 
at  any  one  of  the  points  declared  to  be  ports  of  entry, 
and  may  wish  to  found  near  them  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial establishments. 

"  2d.  To  guarantee  the  reward  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars ($10,000)  to  the  first  steamer  which,  through  the 
La  Plata  or  Amazon,  may  arrive  at  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  points. 

"3d.  To  decree  free  the  river  exportation  of  the 
products  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  national  industry. 

"4tb.  In  due  time  there  will  be  established  and  reg- 
ulated at  the  above-mentioned  points,  where  it  may  be 
necessary,  custom-houses  for  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  merchandise,  the  government  seeing  that  the  charges 
for  the  use  of  these  custom-houses  may  be  as  moderate 
as  possible. 

"5th.  This  decree  will  be  submitted  for  the  ex- 
amination and  approval  of  Congress  on  their  next 
meeting. 

"  Cth.  The  Minister  of  State,  in  the  office  of  foreign 
relations,  is  charged  with  its  fulfillment,  by  circulating 
it  and  communicating  it  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

"  Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
in  the  place  of  Ayacucho,  27th  of  January,  1853, 
44th  of  independence,  and  4th  of  liberty. 

"  Manuel  Isidoro  Belzu. 
"Rafael  Bustillo, 
"  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

"  A  certified  copy :       Amaro  Alvarez, 

"  El  Official  Mayor." 
— See  Herndon's  Valley  of  the  Amazon. 

Amber  (Gar.  Bernstein ;  Du.  Barnsteen;  Da.  Eem- 
steen,  liav.;  Fr.  Ambr-ejaune;  It.  Ambra  (jialla ;  Sp. 
Amhar ;  Russ.  Jantar ;  Pol.  Bursztyn;  Lat.  Succinmn, 
Electrum),  a  brittle,  light,  hard  substance,  usually 
nearly  transparent,  sometimes  nearly  colorless,  but 
commonly  yellow,  or  even  deep  brown.  It  has  con- 
siderable lustre.  Specific  gravity  1-0G5.  It  is  found 
in  nodules  or  rounded  masses,  varying  from  the  size  of 
coarse  sand  to  that  of  a  man's  hand.  It  is  tasteless, 
without  smell,  except  when  pounded  or  heated,  when 
it  emits  a  fragrant  odor.  It  is  highly  electric.  Most 
authors  assert  that  amber  is  bituminous;  but  Dr.  Thom- 
son states,  that  "it  is  undoubtedly  of  a  vegetable  ori- 
gin ;  and  though  it  diflers  from  resins  in  some  of  its 
X»roperties,  yet  it  agrees  with  them  in  so  many  others, 
that  it  may  without  impropriety  be  referred  to  them." 
— Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  147,  5th  ed.  Pieces  of  amber 
occasionally  inclose  parts  of  toads  and  insects  in  their 
substance,  which  are  beautifully  preserved.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  on  the  shores  of  Pomerania  and  Poli>h 
Prussia;  but  it  is  sometimes  dug  out  of  tiie  eartli  in 


Ducal  Prussia.  It  is  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Giaretta,  in  Sicily.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
on  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  gravel  pits  round 
London.  The  largest  mass  of  amber  ever  found  was 
got  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Lithuania.  It 
weighs  18  pounds,  and  is  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet 
at  Berlin.  Most  of  the  amber  imported  into  this  coun- 
try comes  from  the  Baltic,  but  a  small  quantity  comes 
from  Sicily.  Amber  was  in  very  high  estimation  among 
the  ancients,  but  is  now  comparatively  neglected. 

Ambergris,  or  Ambergrease  (Ger.  Amber;  Du. 
Amber;  Fr.  Amberyris ;  \t.  Ambrayrigia ;  B^.  Ambar- 
gris ;  Lat.  Ambra,  Ambra  grisea),  a  solid,  opaque, 
generally  ash-colored,  fatty,  inflammable  substance, 
variegated  like  marble,  remarkably  light,  rugged  and 
uneven  in  its  surface,  and  has  a  fragrant  odor  when 
heated ;  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  melts  freely 
over  the  fire  into  a  kind  of  yellow  resin,  and  is  hard- 
ly soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  found  on  the  sea- 
coast,  or  floating  on  the  sea,  near  the  coasts  of  India, 
Africa,  and  Brazil,  usually  in  small  pieces,  but  some- 
times in  masses  of  50  or  100  pounds  weight.  "  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  its  origin. 
Some  affirmed  that  it  was  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree, 
others  thought  it  a  bitumen  ;  but  it  is  now  considered 
as  pretty  well  established  that  it  is  a  concretion  formed 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  the  Physeter  macroceph- 
alus,  or  spermaceti  whale." — Thomson's  Chemistry. 
Ambergris  ought  to  be  chosen  in  large  pieces,  of  an 
agreeable  odor,  entirely  gray  on  the  outside,  and  gray 
with  little  black  spots  Mithin.  The  purchaser  should 
be  very  cautious,  as  this  article  is  easily  counterfeited 
with  gums  and  other  drugs. 

America.  Our  object  in  this  article  is  to  take  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  American  continent  in  its 
phjsical,  moral,  and  general  relations.  In  attempting 
this,  we  do  not  intend  to  go  much  into  detail  upon 
those  subjects  which  will  be  more  fully  and  ajipropri- 
ately  discussed  in  the  distinct  articles  assigned  in  this 
work  to  the  several  States  included  in  the  Western 
World  ;  but  we  shall  dwell  at  some  length  upon  those 
features,  peculiarities,  and  classes  of  facts  which  either 
belong  to  it  as  a  whole,  or  can  be  most  advantageously 
considered  or  described  Avhen  all  its  parts  are  viewed 
in  connection  with  one  another.  Such  are  the  climate 
and  physical  structure  of  the  country,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  its  cultivated  plants,  its  indigenous  pop- 
ulation, its  animal  tribes,  its  commercial  and  political 
capabilities,  and  its  means  of  progressive  improvement. 
The  new  continent  maj'  be  styled  emphatically  "a 
land  of  promise."  The  present  there  sinks  into  nothing 
in  itself,  and  derives  all  its  importance  from  the  germs 
it  contains  of  a  mighty  future.  The  change  must  not 
only  be  great,  but  rapid,  beyond  all  which  the  past 
history  of  mankind  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Even 
after  we  have  familiarized  our  minds  with  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  its  progress  depends,  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  consequences  that  in- 
evitably result  from  them.  But  time  will  do  its  work ; 
and  the  great-grandsons  of  those  now  in  existence  may 
live  to  see  the  New  World  contain  a  greater  mass  of 
civilized  men  than  the  Old.  It  is  this  greatness  in 
prospect  which  lends  an  interest  to  the  Western  Con- 
tinent similar  to  that  which  the  Eastern  derives  from 
its  historical  recollections.  The  same  circumstance  re- 
quires that  we  should  dwell  at  some  length  on  the 
physical  structure  of  America,  and  on  those  indigenous 
tribes  which,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  will  only 
live  in  poetry  and  tradition.  The  future  history  of  the 
New  World  must  be  read  by  us  in  the  conliguration  of 
ifs  surface,  the  distribution  of  its  mountains  and  rivers, 
the  productions  of  its  soil,  its  natural  and  political  ca- 
pabilities, and  in  the  cliaractcr  rather  than  the  num- 
bers of  its  civilized  inhabitants. 

The  continental  jiait  of  America  extends  from  the 
54th  degree  of  south  to  the  71st  of  north  latitude,  its 
extiinic  length,  from  the  Straits  of  i\Iagellau  to  those 
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of  Behring,  being  10,500  English  miles.  The  islands 
of  Tiurra  del  Fuego  reach  one  degree  beyond  its  south- 
em  extremity  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean ;  and  Green- 
land, which  is  connected  by  geographers  with  America, 
has  been  traced  to  the  78th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  probably  is  prolonged  much  farther  into  the  polar 
circle.  The  late  discoveries  of  Captains  Parry,  Koss, 
and  Franklin  have  given  us  much  more  exact  ideas 
than  we  formerly  possessed  of  the  northern  regions  of 
America.  The  coast  of  the  main  land  has  been  traced 
almost  completely  from  Dehring's  Straits  to  Fox's 
Channel  on  Hudson's  Bay,  and  is  found  to  run  in  a 
direction  east  and  west,  in  an  uneven  line  near  the 
parallel  of  70°.  The  bounds  of  continental  America 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  nearly  determined  on 
every  side.  The  additional  lights  furnished  by  Cap- 
tain Parry's  and  other  recent  voyages  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  a  great  archipelago  of  islands 
occupies  all  the  space  between  tlie  northern  coast  of 
the  continent  and  the  80th  parallel;  and  there  is  even 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the  country  known  by 
the  name  of  Greenland  is  traversed  from  east  to  west 
by  arms  of  the  sea,  like  the  regions  on  the  west  side  of 
Baffin's  Bay. 

The  new  continent,  when  compared  with  the  old, 
enjoys  three  important  advantages.  First,  it  is  free 
from  such  vast  deserts  as  cover  a  large  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  not  only  withdraw 
a  great  proportion  of  the  soil  from  the  use  of  man,  but 
are  obstacles  to  communication  between  the  settled  dis- 
tricts, and  generate  that  excessive  heat  which  is  often 
injurious  to  health,  and  always  destructive  to  industry. 
Secondly,  no  part  of  its  soil  is  so  far  from  the  ocean  as 
the  central  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Thirdly,  the 
interior  of  America  is  penetrated  by  majestic  rivers, 
the  Mississippi,  Amazon,  and  Plata,  greatly  surpassing 
those  of  the  old  continent  in  magnitude,  and  still 
more  in  the  facilities  they  present  for  enabling  the  re- 
motest inland  districts  to  communicate  with  the  sea. 

According  to  the  geograjihical  system  adopted  in 
the  Old  World,  America  ought  to  be  considered  as  two 
distinct  continents,  connected  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
Its  two  great  divisions  have  evidently  more  of  a  defined 
and  separate  character  than  Africa  and  Asia,  or  than 
Asia  and  Europe ;  but  though  this  arrangement  may 
be  very  properly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  description, 
it  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  assigning  separate  names 
to  regions  which  have  so  long  been  known  by  a  com- 
mon appellation.  In  the  physical  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  South  and  North  America  there  is  a  remark- 
able resemblance.  Both  are  very  broad  in  the  north, 
and  gradually  contract  as  they  proceed  southwa-rd,  till 
they  end,  the  one  in  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  the  other 
in  a  narrow  promontory.  Each  has  a  lofty  chain  of 
mountains  near  its  western  coast,  abounding  in  vol- 
canoes, with  a  lower  ridge  on  the  opposite  side,  desti- 
tute of  any  trace  of  internal  lire ;  and  each  has  one 
great  central  plain  declining  to  the  south  and  the 
north,  and  watered  by  two  gigantic  streams,  the  Mis- 
sissippi corresponding  to  the  Plata,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Amazon.  In  their  climate,  vegetable 
productions,  and  animal  tribes,  the  two  regions  are 
very  dissimilar. 

The  extent  of  the  American  continent  and  the  isl- 
ands connected  with  it  is  as  follows : 

Square  Eag.  Miles. 

North  America 7,4(Hi.(MK» 

South  America C,f>00.000 

Islands 150,000 

Greenland,  and  the  islands  connected  with* 
it,  lyinK  north  of  Hudson's  Straits,  may  be[-        900,000 

estimated  at )    

14,y50,t.RiO 

The  American  Continent,  therefore,  with  its  depend- 
ent islands,  is  fully  four  times  as  large  as  Euro]ie,  about 
one  third  larger  than  Africa,  and  almost  one  half  loss 
than  .\sia,  if  we  include  with  the  latter  Australia  and 
Polvnesia.  It  constitutes  aliout  three-tenths  of  tlie  ilr\- 
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land  on  the  surface  of  the  glof^e.  Of  the  continental 
part  of  North  America,  a  considerable  portion  is  con- 
demned to  perpetual  sterility  by  the  rigor  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  we  shall  explain  more  fully  by-and-by.  At 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  if  we  draw  a  line 
from  the  liead  of  Cook's  Inlet,  in  latitude  CI",  on  the 
west  side,  to  the  Straits  of  Bellisle  on  the  east,  so  as  to 
pass  through  Fort  Churchill,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  we 
shall  cut  off  a  space  rather  exceeding  one  million  and 
a  half  of  square  miles,  which  may  be  considered  as  in- 
capable of  cultivation.  At  the  south  extremity  of 
America,  a  small  tract,  extending  200  miles  north  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  though  far  within  the  limits 
of  the  temperate  zone,  is  nearly  in  the  same  condition. 
Tliese  and  the  summits  of  the  Andes  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  American  continent  w  hich  are  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  cultivation  by  the  severity  of  the  climate. 

The  vast  chain  of  the  Andes  is  distinguished  by  sev- 
eral peculiar  features  from  all  other  mountains  in  the 
world.  It  has  its  principal  direction  nearly  north  and 
south,  while  all  the  great  ridges  of  the  old  continent 
run  from  east  to  west ;  it  is  unparalleled  in  its  prodig- 
ious length,  in  the  richness  of  its  mineral  treasures,  and 
in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  volcanoes.  The 
Andes,  if  we  connect  w  ith  them  the  Mexican  Cordillera 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  e.xtend  from  the  Straits  of 
^Magellan  in  a  line  which  may  be  considered  as  unbro- 
ken, to  Point  Brownlow  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  the  latitude  of  70^,  over  a  space  equal  to 
10,000  miles  in  length,  or  two-tifths  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe.  Their  height,  which  attains  its 
maximum  within  the  tropics,  declines  toward  both 
poles,  but  in  such  a  manner  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, its  higher  summits  ascend  to  the  line  of  perpet- 
ual snow  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  It  mav 
thus  be  said  to  carry  the  temperature  of  the  pole  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  American  continent.  The 
chain  of  the  Andes  is  common  to  the  two  parts  of 
America,  and  is  in  fact  the  link  which  connects  them 
and  makes  them  one  continent.  As  we  propose,  how- 
ever, to  describe  North  and  South  America  separately, 
we  shall  reserve  the  details  for  another  part  of  this 
article. 

South  America  is  a  peninsula  of  a  triangular  form. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  4">.')0  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  3200;  and  it  covers  an  area,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  6,500,000  square  English  miles, 
about  three-fourths  of  which  lie  between  the  tropics, 
and  the  other  fourth  in  the  temperate  zone.  From  the 
configuration  of  its  surface,  the  peninsula  mav  be  di- 
vided into  five  distinct  physical  regions:  1.  The  low 
country  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from 
50  to  150  miles  in  breadth,  and  4000  in  length.  The 
two  extremities  of  this  territory  are  fertile,  the  middle 
a  sandy  desert.  2.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  a  coun- 
trj-  consisting  of  extensive  plains  or  steppes,  called 
Llanos,  either  destitute  of  wood  or  merely  dotted  with 
trees,  but  covered  with  a  very  high  herbage  during  a 
part  of  the  year.  During  the  dry  season  the  heat  is 
intense  here,  and  the  parched  soil  opens  into  long  fis- 
sures, in  which  lizards  and  serpents  lie  in  a  state  of 
torpor.  3.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon,  a  vast  plain, 
embracing  a  surface  of  more  than  two  millions  of 
square  miles,  possessing  a  rich  soil  and  a  humid  cli- 
mate. It  is  covered  almost  everj-  where  with  dense 
forests,  which  harbor  innumerable  tribes  of  wild  ani- 
mals, and  are  thinly  inhabited  by  savages,  who  live 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  4.  The  great  southern  plain, 
watered  by  tbo  Plata  and  the  numerous  streams  de- 
scending from  the  eastern  summits  of  the  Cordilleras. 
Open  sicppts.  which  are  here  called  Pamp.is.  occupy 
the  greater  proportion  of  this  region,  which  is  dry. 
and  in  some  parts  barren,  but  in  general  is  covered 
with  a  strong  growth  of  weeds  and  tall  grass,  which 
feeds  prodigious  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  affords 
shelter  to  a  few  wild  animals.  5.  The  country  of  Bra- 
zil, eastward  of  tlic  Parana  and  Araguay,  presenting 
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alternate  ridges  and  valleys,  tliicklj'  covered  with  wood 
on  the  side  next  the  Atlantic,  and  opening  into  steppes 
or  pastures  in  the  interior. 

Nine-tenths  of  Xorth  America  lying  under  the  tem- 
perate zone,  the  climate  follows  a  different  law  from 
what  is  obser\-ed  in  the  southern  peninsula,  and  pre- 
sents more  striking  contrasts  with  that  of  the  best 
known  parts  of  the  Old  A^'orld.  The  long  narrow  region 
now  denominated  Central  America,  which  connects  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  continent,  stretching  from 
Panama  to  Tehuantepec,  has  in  general  a  very  humid 
atmosphere ;  but,  for  a  tropical  country,  it  must  be  only 
moderately  hot,  as  everj'  part  of  it  is  within  a  small 
distance  of  the  sea.  At  Vera  Paz  the  rains  fall  during 
nine  months  of  the  year.  Mexico  is  hot,  moist,  and 
unhealthy  on  the  low  coasts ;  but  two-thirds  of  its  area, 
comprising  all  the  populous  districts,  consist  of  table- 
land, from  5000  to  9000  feet  in  height.  In  consequence 
of  this  singular  configuration  of  its  surface,  Mexico, 
though  chiefly  within  the  torrid  zone,  enjoys  a  tem- 
perate and  equable  climate.  The  mean  heat  at  the 
capital,  which  is  7-iOO  feet  above  the  sea,  is  62^°,  and 
the  difference  between  the  warmest  and  coldest  months, 
which  exceeds  .30'"  at  London,  is  here  only  about  12° ; 
but  the  atmosphere  is  deficient  in  moisture,  and  the 
country  suffers  from  drought.  Beyond  the  parallel  of 
24°  the  Avestem  shores  are  hot  and  arid. 

In  the  extensive  region  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  30°  and  50°,  which  comprehends  three-fourtlis  of  the 
useful  soil  of  North  America,  we  have  three  well-mark- 
ed varieties  of  climate,  that  of  the  east  coast,  the  west 
coast,  and  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  east 
coast,  from  Georgia  to  Lower  Canada,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  lower  than  in  Europe  by  9°  at 
the  latitude  of  40°,  and  by  12^°  at  the  latitude  of  50°, 
according  to  Humboldt's  calculation.  In  the  next 
place,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  much  greater 
than  in  Europe,  the  summer  being  much  hotter  and 
the  winter  much  colder.  At  Quebec  the  temperature 
of  the  warmest  month  exceeds  that  of  the  coldest  by 
no  less  than  COi°  of  Fahrenheit ;  while  at  Paris,  which 
is  nearly  under  the  same  latitude,  the  difference  is  only 
31°.  In  the  third  place,  the  climate  undergoes  a  more 
rapid  change  in  America  as  we  proceed  from  south  to 
nortli,  a  degree  of  latitude  in  the  middle  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  producing  a  decrease  of  annual  temperature 
of  1"13°  in  Europe,  and  of  1-57°  in  America.  The  com- 
parison is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  America  when 
made  in  this  form  :  but  when  the  east  coasts  of  the  two 
continents  are  compared,  the  case  is  altered :  the  Old 
World  is  found  to  ha^e  no  superiority  over  the  New, 
for  Pekin  has  still  colder  winters  and  warmer  summers 
than  Philadelphia,  which  is  under  the  same  latitude. 
It  is  the  west  coast  of  the  new  continent  which  ought 
to  exhibit  the  climate  of  Europe ;  and  from  the  few 
facts  known,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  quite 
as  mild  and  equaljle.  At  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Riv- 
er, in  latitude  46^°,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  found 
the  rains  to  be  copious  and  frequent ;  but  they  had 
very  little  frost,  and  saw  no  ice  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  From  observations  made  in  1822-4,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  mean  heat  of  the  warmest  month  was 
about  62°,  of  the  coldest  about  3C°,  and  of  the  whole 
year  51°.  Now  the  place  is  under  the  same  latitude 
with  Quebec,  where  the  snow  lies  five  months,  and  the 
mean  temperature  during  the  three  winter  niontlis  is 
18°  below  the  freezing  point.  This  single  circumstance 
marks  emphatically  the  contrast  in  the  climate  of  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  North  America.  Uut  the  mouth 
of  Columbia  River  is  also  under  the  same  parallel  with 
Nantes  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Loire,  where  snow  and  ice 
are  no  strangers  in  the  cold  season  of  the  year.  We 
have,  therefore,  good  grounds  to  conclude  that  the 
west  coast  of  America,  in  tlie  middle  latitudes,  has 
nearly  as  mild  and  equable  a  climate  as  the  west  coast 
of  Europe.  The  climate  of  the  great  central  valley, 
or  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  has  a  considerable  affinity 


to  that  of  the  east  coast.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute in  what  the  difference  between  the  two  consists ; 
but  this  seems  at  last  to  have  been  clearly  settled,  by 
the  meteorological  registers  kept  at  the  military  posts 
of  the  L'nited  States.  From  a  comparison  of  four  of 
these  registers,  from  posts  near  the  centre  of  this  great 
valley,  with  others  kept  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
same  latitudes,  it  appears  that  in  the  hottest  month 
the  temperature  is  from  5°  to  C°  higher,  and  in  the 
coldest  month  as  much  lower,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, than  on  the  coasts  of  New  England.  The 
proportion  of  fair  Aveather  to  cloudy  is  as  5  to  1  in  fa- 
vor of  the  east  coast.  The  climate  of  the  interior, 
therefore,  exhibits  in  still  greater  excess  those  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  which  distinguish  the  eastern 
coast  of  this  continent  from  the  western,  and  from  the 
shores  of  Europe.  The  fourth  region  of  extra-tropical 
America  includes  the  parts  beyond  Mount  St.  Elias  on 
the  west  coast,  and,  in  the  interior,  the  plains  extend- 
ing from  the  50th  parallel  to  the  Polar  Seas.  The  in- 
tensitj'  of  the  cold  in  this  tract  of  country'  is  scarcely 
equaled  by  any  thing  that  is  knoAvn  under  the  same 
parallels  in  Northern  Asia.  The  northernmost  spot 
in  America  Avhere  grain  is  raised  is  at  Lord  Selkirk's 
colony,  on  Red  River,  in  latitude  50°.  Wheat,  and 
also  maize,  which  requires  a  high  summer  heat,  are 
cultivated  here.  Hurley  Avould  certainly  grow  as  far 
north  as  Fort  Chippewayan,  in  latitude  58f  °,  where  the 
heat  of  the  four  summer  months  was  found  by  Captain 
Franklin  to  be  4°  higher  than  at  Edinburgh.  There 
is  even  reason  to  believe  that  both  this  species  of 
grain  and  potatoes  might  thrive  as  far  north  as  Slave 
Lake,  since  the  spruce  fir  attains  the  height  of  50  feet 
three  degrees  farther  north,  at  Fort  Franklin,  in  lati- 
tude G5°.  These,  however,  Avere  Ioav  and  sheltered 
spots;  but  in  this  dreary  Avaste  generally  it  Avill  not 
be  found  practicable,  Ave  suspect,  to  carry  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  beyond  the  GOth  parallel ;  and  the  desira- 
ble country,  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population, 
and  meriting  the  name  of  temperate,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  extend  bejond  the  50th  parallel.  At  65°  the 
snow  coA-ers  the  ground  in  Avinter  to  the  depth  of  only 
tAvo  feet,  but  small  lakes  continue  frozen  for  eight 
months.  The  sea  is  open  only  for  a  fcAv  Aveeks,  fogs 
darken  the  surface,  and  the  thermometer  in  February 
descended,  in  one  instance,  to  minus  58°,  or  90°  beloAV 
the  freezing  point.  At  Melville  Island,  under  the  75th 
parallel,  such  is  the  frightful  rigor  of  the  climate,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  j^ear  falls  1°  or  2°  beloAv  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
climate  of  America,  that  beyond  the  parallel  of  50°  or 
52°,  it  seems  to  become  suddenly  severe  at  both  ex- 
tremities. At  the  one,  summer  disappears  from  the 
circle  of  the  seasons ;  at  the  other,  Avinter  is  armed 
Avith  double  terrors. 

In  no  single  circumstance  is  the  superiority  of  Amer- 
ica over  the  Old  AVorld  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  its  navigable  rivers.  The  Ama- 
zon alone  discharges  a  greater  quantity  of  Avater  than 
the  eight  principal  rivers  of  Asia,  tlie  Euphrates,  In- 
dus, Ganges,  Oby,  Lena,  Amour,  and  the  Yellow  RiA'er 
and  Kang-tse  of  China.  The  Mississippi,  Avith  its 
branches,  affords  a  greater  amount  of  inland  naviga- 
tion than  all  the  streams,  great  and  small,  Avhich  irri- 
gate Europe ;  and  the  Plata,  in  this  respect,  maj'  prob- 
ably claim  a  superiority  oA'cr  the  collective  Avater  of 
Africa.  But  the  American  rivers  not  only  surpass 
those  of  the  Old  World  in  length  and  volume  of  fluid, 
but  they  are  so  placed  as  to  penetrate  every  Avhere  to 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  By  the  Amazon,  a  jjcrson 
living  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  2000  miles  of 
direct  distance  from  the  Atlantic,  may  convey  himself 
or  his  property  to  the  shores  of  that  sea  in  forfA--five 
days,  almost  Avithout  effort,  by  confiding  his  bark  to 
the  gliding  current.  If  he  Avishes  to  return,  he  has 
but  to  spread  his  sails  to  the  eastern  breeze,  which 
blows  perennially  against  the  stream.     The  naviga- 
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tion  is  not  interrupted  by  a  single  cataract  or  rapid, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Jaen,  in  west  longitude  78",  where 
the  surface  of  the  stream  is  only  1240  feet  above  the 
level  of  its  estuary  at  I'ara.  The  remotest  and  least 
accessible  part  of  North  America  is  tiie  great  interior 
plain  extending  from  the  Hocky  Mountains  to  the  Al- 
leghanies  and  the  lakes,  between  the  parallels  of  'KJ ' 
and  50" ;  but  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  St.  Law- 
rence, with  their  branches,  are  so  wonderfully  ramilied 
over  this  region,  that  when  it  is  filled  with  civilized 
inhabitants,  two  centuries  hence,  those  who  dwell  in 
its  inmost  recesses,  at  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  for  in- 
stance, 1700  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  will  have  a  more 
easy  communication  with  the  ocean  than  the  popula- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Spain  and  Hungary.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  cast  the  eye  over  a  map  of  South  Amer- 
ica, to  see  that  all  the  most  sequestered  ])arts  of  tlio 
interior  are  visited  by  branches  of  the  I'lata  and  the 
Amazon.  These  streams,  having  their  cour.ses  in  gen- 
eral remarkably  level,  and  seldom  interrupted  by  cat- 
aracts, may  be  considered,  without  a  figure,  as  a  vast 
system  of  natural  canals,  terminating  in  two  main 
trunks,  whicii  communicate  with  the  ocean  at  the 
equator  and  the  S.Jth  degree  of  south  latitude.  Since 
the  invention  of  steam  navigation,  rivers  are,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  Nature's  highways,  especially 
for  infant  communities,  where  the  people  arc  too  poor, 
and  live  too  widely  dispersed,  to  bear  the  expense  of 
constructing  roads.  There  is  little  risk  in  predicting 
that  in  two  or  three  centuries  the  Mississippi,  the 
Amazon,  and  the  Plata  will  be  the  scenes  of  an  active 
inland  commerce,  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  any 
thing  at  present  known  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  Mississippi  is  navigable  for  boats  from  the  sea 
to  the  falls  of  its  principal  branch,  the  Missouri,  1700 
miles  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  in  a  direct  line,  or  3'JOO 
by  the  stream ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  boat  nav- 
igation alTorded  by  the  system  of  rivers,  of  which  the 
Mississippi  is  the  main  trunk,  has  been  estimated  as 
equal  to  -10,000  nules  in  length,  spread  over  a  surface 
of  1,. 350, 000  square  miles.  Perhaps  this  is  rather  be- 
yond the  truth;  but  let  us  call  the  navigation  35,000 
miles,  and  the  following  table  will  exhibit  the  lengths, 
size  of  the  basins,  and  probable  extent  of  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  greater  rivers  of  America : 


Length. 

Area  of     Navigable 
Basin.         Waters. 

Mississippi  to  source  of  Missouri 
St.  Lawrence  through  the  lakes 

Orinoco 

Amazon,  not  including  Araguay 
Plata,  including  Uruguay 

Miles. 
4;jii0 
'J-.'(lO 
ISOO 
4000 
2400 

Sq.  Miles.       Miles. 

l,o.">0,000     35,000 
000,(1110      4,000 
4110,000      8,000 

2,100,000    50,000 

1,200,000    20,000 

The  Amazon  contains  many  islands,  is  broad,  and 
in  the  upper  part  so  deep,  that  on  one  occasion  Conda- 
mine  found  no  bottom  w  ith  a  line  103  toises  long.  At 
its  mouth,  two  days  before  and  after  the  full  moon,  the 
phenomenon  called  a  Bore  occurs  in  a  very  formidable 
shape.  It  is  a  wave  of  water  rushing  from  the  sea, 
with  its  front  as  steep  as  a  wall  and  as  high  as  a  house. 
No  small  vessel  can  encounter  it  without  certain  de- 
struction. 

The  estuaries  of  all  these  great  American  rivers 
open  to  the  eastward  ;  and  thus  Providence  seems  to 
have  plainly  indicated  that  the  most  intimate  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  should 
be  with  tiie  western  shores  of  the  Old  World.  It 
should  at  the  same  time  be  observed  that  the  position 
of  the  groat  rivers  of  America  is  but  one  example  of  a 
phj-sical  arrangement  which  is  common  to  the  wliolc 
globe;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  in  the  New,  no  river  of  the  first  class  flows  to 
the  westward.  Some,  as  the  Nile,  the  Lena,  and  the 
Oby,  flow  to  the  north;  others,  as  the  Indus  and  the 
rivers  of  Ava,  to  the  soutli ;  but  the  largest,  as  the 
Wolga,  Ganges,  Great  Kiver  and  Yellow  Kiver  of 
China,   the  Euphrates,  and  the  Amour,  have  their 


courses  to  the  east  or  southeast.  This  arrangement  is 
not  accidental,  but  depends  most  probably  on  the  in- 
clination of  the  primarj'  rocks,  which,  iu  all  case« 
wliere  their  direction  approaches  to  the  south  and 
north,  seem  to  have  their  steepest  sides  to  the  west 
and  the  longest  declivities  to  the  east.  We  have  ex- 
amples in  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  the  nioimtains  of 
Britain,  the  Ghauts  of  India,  the  Andes,  and  the 
Itocky  Mountains. 

Nortli  America,  like  the  Southern  peninsula,  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  five  jthysical  regions:  1.  The 
table-land  of  Mexico,  with  a  strij)  of  low  countrj-  on 
its  eastern  and  western  shores ;  2.  The  plateau  lying 
between  the  liocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
a  country  with  a  nsild  and  humid  atmosphere  as  far 
north  as  the  ooth  parallel,  liut  inhospitaljle  and  barren 
bej-ond  this  boundary ;  3.  The  great  central  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  rich  and  well  wooded  on  the  east  side, 
bare  but  not  unfertile  in  the  middle,  dry,  sandy,  and 
almost  a  desert  on  the  west ;  4.  The  eastern  declivities 
of  the  AUeghanj'  Mountains,  a  region  of  natural  for- 
ests, and  of  mixed  but  rather  poor  soil ;  5.  The  great 
northern  plain  beyond  the  50th  parallel,  four-fifths 
of  which  is  a  bleak  and  bare  waste,  overspread  with 
innumerable  lakes,  and  resembling  Siberia  both  in  the 
physical  character  of  its  surface  and  the  rigor  of  its 
climate. 

We  should  extend  this  article  to  an  unreasonable 
length  were  we  to  describe  in  detail  the  discoveries  and 
settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in 
America.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a 
very  brief  chronological  notice  of  the  more  important 
events. 

1495.  The  first  place  in  which  the  Spaniards  estab- 
lished their  power  was  the  large  island  of  Hayti  or 
Hispaniola,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  race 
of  Indians,  of  a  mild  and  gentle  character,  a  third  part 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  perished  within  two  or  three 
years  after  the  Spaniards  conquered  them.  — 1497. 
John  Cabot,  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
discovered  Newfoundland,  and  coasted  along  the  shores 
of  North  America  to  Florida. — 1500.  Cabral,  a  Portu- 
guese, visited  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  It  was  probably  colonized  be- 
fore 1515,  as  the  first  cargo  of  wood  was  sent  from  it  to 
Portugal  in  that  year. — 1508.  Vincent  Pinzon  is  said 
to  have  entered  the  Rio  de  le  Plata.  It  was  in  the 
same  year  that  the  Spaniards,  finding  the  aborigines 
too  weak  for  the  labor  of  the  mines  in  Hayti,  first  im- 
ported negroes  from  Guinea,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  traffic  which  continues  to  this  day  to  disgrace 
the  civilization  of  Europe.  — 1511.  Diego  Columbus 
conquered  the  island  of  Cuba  with  300  soldiers,  of 
whom  he  did  not  lose  one. — 1513.  Balboa  crossed  the 
isthmus  of  Darien  with  290  men,  and  discovered  the 
South  Sea. — 1519.  Hernando  Cortes  sailed  from  Cuba 
with  11  ships  and  550  men,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  previous 
year.  The  conquest  of  the  empire  was  finished  in 
1521  by  950  Spaniards,  assisted  by  a  vast  number  of 
the  Indians  of  Tlascala. — 1531.  Peru  invaded  by  Pi- 
zarro,  and  conquered  in  little  more  than  one  year,  with 
a  force  of  1000  men. — 1534.  James  Cartier,  a  French- 
man, discovers  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.— 1535.  Mon- 
doza,  a  Spaniard,  with  2lX»0  followers,  founds  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  conquers  all  the  country,  as  far  as  Potosi, 
at  which  silver  mines  were  discovered  nine  years  after. 
—1537.  Cortes  discovers  California. — 1541.  Chili  con- 
(luered ;  Santiago  founded ;  Orellana  sails  down  the 
Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Napo. — 1578.  New  Albion,  on  tlic  nortliwest  coast  of 
America,  discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. — 1586.  The 
Spanianls  found  St.  Thomas's  Island,  in  Guiana. — 
1587.  Davis's  Straits  and  Cumberland  Islands  discov- 
ered by  John  Davis. — 1604.  De  Mouts,  a  Frenchman, 
founded  the  first  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia,  then  called 
Acadie. — 1607.  After  many  inetTcctual  attempts  dur- 
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ing  more  than  twenty  years,  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  English  in  North  America  was  made  this 
year,  on  the  banks  of  James's  River,  in  Virginia. — 1608. 
Quebec  founded  by  the  French,  who  had  had  a  small 
neglected  colony  in  Canada  since  1542. — 1611.  New- 
foundland colonized  by  the  English ;  a  Dutch  colony 
established  at  Hudson's  River.  New  York  was  found- 
ed in  1614. — 1618.  Baffin  penetrates  to  the  78th  degree 
of  latitude,  in  the  bay  which  bears  his  name. — 1620. 
The  first  English  colony  established  in  New  England, 
at  Plymouth.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  first  negroes 
were  imported  into  Virginia.  They  were  brought  by 
a  Dutch  vessel. — 1635.  A  French  colony  established  in 
Guiana. — 1655.  Jamaica  conquered  by  the  English. — 
1664.  The  Dutch  colonies  on  Hudson's  River  capitu- 
late to  the  English. — 1666.  The  Buccaneers  begin  their 
depredations  on  the  Spanish  colonies. — 1682.  William 
Penn  establishes  a  colony  in  Pennsylvania.  La  Salle 
takes  possession  of  Louisiana  in  the  name  of  the  French 
king. — 1698.  A  colony  of  1200  Scots  planted  at  Darien, 
and  ruined  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
miserable  jealousy  of  the  English. — 1733.  Georgia  col- 
onized by  the  English. — 1760.  Canada,  and  all  the 
other  French  settlements  in  North  America,  conquered 
by  the  English. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Humboldt,  exhibits 
the  average  produce  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  the  New  World  about  1803 : 


Pure  Gold. 

Pure  Silver,  j  Value  of  botb.l 

Mexico 

Peru 

ChUi 

La  Plata 

Marks. 

7,000 

3,400 
12,212 

2,200 
20.505 
29,900 

Marks. 

2,338,220 

611,090 

29,700 

481,830 

Dollars. 
23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 
4,360,000 

Colombia(New  Granada) 
Brazil 

In  Engli 

75,217 
ill  money 

S,4C0,S40 

43,500,000 
£8,700,000 

The  Spanish  mark,  in  which  the  quantity  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  two  columns,  is  valued  at  145'82 
dollars  in  gold,  and  at  9'4  dollars  in  silver.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  been  injured  more  deeply  than 
any  other  during  the  late  wars.  The  great  exertions 
required  to  maintain  the  mines  free  of  water,  the 
amount  of  capital  necessary  to  keep  them  working, 
and  the  facility  with  which  violent  hands  could  be 
laid  upon  their  produce,  all  rendered  these  establish- 
ments extremely  liable  to  suffer  from  domestic  convul- 
sions. Mr.  Ward  computes  that  in  the  15  years  be- 
tween 1810  and  1825,  the  annual  produce  of  the  Mexi- 
can mines  did  not  exceed  10,000,000  of  dollars,  or  about 
two-fifths  of  their  average  annual  produce  during  the 
15  years  preceding.  In  Brazil,  the  washings  have 
probably  experienced  no  interruption.  Humboldt 
computes  the  whole  produce  of  the  American  mines 
from  1492  to  1803  to  be  5,706,000,000  dollars,  or 
£1,255,000,000,  of  which  onlv  4  j  per  cent,  was  retained 
in  America,  and  5,445,000,000  dollars  (£1,197,900,000), 
or  95^  per  cent,  was  remitted  to  Europe. 

The  project  of  joining  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  hy  a  canal  carried  across  the  narrow  part  of 
the  American  continent,  has  often  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  commercial  men.  This  canal, 
if  executed  upon  a  scale  sufficient  to  admit  vessels  of 
300  or  400  tons,  would  have  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  fate  of  America.  For  all  the  purposes  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  it  would  bring  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  continent  within  one-tliird  part  of  their  present 
distance  from  one  another,  and  would  be  of  even  more 
advantage  to  the  New  World  than  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  bj-  the  Cape  has  lieen  to  the  Old. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
ject by  a  boat  canal,  or  by  a  railroad,  and  four  differ- 
ent routes  have  been  recommended.  A  digest  of  the 
surveys  and  explorations  connected  with  these,  and  an 
estimate  of  their  comparative  merits,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Ike  Geographical  Socieftj  (vol. 


XX.  1851),  by  Captain  Fitzroy,  R.N.     From  this  our 
materials  are  derived. 

1.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  at  94|^°  west  longi- 
tude. The  distance  from  sea  to  sea  in  a  straight  line 
is  140  English  miles,  the  surface  has  few  great  in- 
equalities, and  the  lowest  summit  level  is  about  700 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  rather 
better  than  at  the  parts  of  the  isthmus  farther  east- 
ward, and  there  is  a  settled  population,  though  not 
very  numerous,  from  whom  labor  might  be  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  port  at  either  end  of 
the  line,  the  rivers  are  small,  and  barred  at  their 
mouths  by  sand-banks,  and  the  length  of  the  route, 
as  well  as  the  elevation  of  its  summit  level,  would 
render  the  execution  of  a  railroad  or  a  canal  too  ex- 
pensive to  permit  the  hope  of  even  a  moderate  re- 
muneration for  the  outlay.  The  project,  however,  has 
found  warm  support  in  the  United  States,  as  it  would 
render  available  bj-  far  the  shortest  maritime  route  to 
California.  A  survey  has  been  made,  and  a  cession 
of  the  necessary  quantity  of  land  has,  we  believe,  been 
obtained. 

2.  The  Nicaragua  route,  at  11°  of  north  latitude. 
The  first  portion  of  this  is  the  River  San  Juan,  which 
flows  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and,  after  a  course 
of  80  miles,  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable depth,  but  is  obstructed  by  rapids,  and  the 
port  at  its  mouth,  now  called  Greytown,  is  only  capa- 
ble of  receiving  small  vessels.  The  lake  is  90  or  100 
miles  long,  30  or  40  broad,  and  125  feet  above  mean 
tide  level  at  Greytown.  Its  depth  varies  from  2  fath- 
oms to  40,  but  much  of  it  has  never  been  sounded,  and 
recent  surveys  show  shallows  at  both  ends.  From  this 
lake  to  the  Pacific  six  different  routes  have  been  traced, 
and  some  of  them  surveyed.  One  through  the  Lake 
Managua  (which  is  28  feet  higher  than  Nicaragua 
Lake),  westward  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  would  require 
90  or  100  miles  of  canal,  and  the  whole  length  of  in- 
land navigation  from  Greytown  would  exceed  300 
miles ;  another  route  from  the  same  lake  to  Realejo  is 
40  miles  shorter;  and  a  third  to  Tamarinda  a  good 
deal  shorter  still,  but  both  the  latter  want  good  ports 
at  their  termini  on  the  Pacific.  A  fourth  route  goes 
direct  from  the  southwest  side  of  Nicaragua  Lake  to 
San  Juan  del  Sur;  it  is  only  10  to  12  miles  in  length, 
but  requires  a  tunnel  (for  ships)  1  or  2  miles  long,  and 
the  port  at  its  mouth  is  very  small.  A  fifth  runs  from 
the  same  lake  a  little  farther  east  to  the  Bay  of  Sali- 
nas, a  distance  of  15  miles,  half  of  which  is  by  the 
River  Sapoa,  and  now  navigable  for  boat^;  and  the 
summit  level  is  onlj'  130  feet  above  the  lake,  and  twice 
as  much  above  the  Pacific.  It  is  believed  there  would 
be  a  suflicient  supply  of  water  from  the  stream,  and 
the  canal  would  further  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
port.  Captain  Fitzroy  seems  to  think  this  one  of  the 
most  promising  lines,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  carefully 
surveyed.  Of  the  sixth  proposed  route,  running  from 
the  east  end  of  the  lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  nei- 
ther the  precise  length  nor  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
vening country  is  known.  Of  the  whole  district  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy  says,  that  though  insufficientlj'  explored, 
"enough  is  known  to  discourage  any  attempt  to  con- 
struct either  canal  or  railway,  unless  the  Sapoa  track 
(the  fifth)  should  prove  to  be  as  eligible  as  Dr.  Oersted 
believes.  Even  then  there  will  be  the  disadvantages 
of  so  inferior  a  harbor  as  that  of  Greytown,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  river,  which  must  be  cleansed  from 
its  numerous  obstructions,  though  renewed  annually 
by  floods."  He  considers  the  climate  pestilential,  par- 
ticularly in  the  low  grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  holds  its  course  amidst  forests,  swamps,  and 
mud  banks.  Mr.  Squier,  however,  in  his  work  on 
Nicaragua,  tliinks  the  climate  comparatively  good. 
In  reference  to  a  canal  there  is  a  jihysical  evil  not  to 
be  overlooked,  namely,  the  volcanic  eruptions  which 
sliake  the  soil,  and  might  disturb  the  levels ;  and  there 
is  a  moral  one  still  more  serious,  arising  from  the  fre- 
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quent  insurrections  and   political  revolutions,  which  ]      A  company  with  a  large  capital  was  formed  in  En- 
niakes  property  insecure,  and  may  render  engagements    gland,  within  a  few  years,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 


with  the  government  mere  waste  paper.  The  latter 
evil  applies  to  the  whole  isthmus,  but  more  especially 
to  this  district,  touching  as  it  does  the  territories  of 
three  States  (Nicaragua,  Costa  Kica,  and  Mosquito) 
which  are  often  at  war  with  one  another. 

3.  The  Panama  line,  at  79 '  and  HO"  of  west  longi- 
tude. The  extreme  narrowness  of  the  isthmus  here 
called  attention  to  it  as  an  eligible  point  for  establish- 
ing a  communication  between  the  two  seas,  before  any 
other  locality  was  thought  of.  Numerous  e.xplorations 
have  been  made ;  four  routes  have  been  pretty  care- 
fully surveyed— those  of  Loyd,  Morel,  Garella,  and 
Hughes;  and  along  the  last  of  tliese  a  railway  has 
been  in  operation  since  February,  185.5.  It  commences 
on  the  Atlantic  at  Limon  or  Navy  Bay,  from  which  the 
direct  distance  to  Panama,  according  to  Captain  I-'itz- 
roy,  is  (33  geographical)  38i  English  miles.     It  passes 


ing  a  ship  canal  over  the  Isthmus ;  but  according  to 
the  recent  lieport  by  Lieutenant  Strain,  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  (l«o5),  the  work  is  almost  impracticable.  He 
represents  tlie  summit  level  between  the  oceans  to  be 
one  tliousand  instead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
An  English  expedition  started  from  the  Pacific  side  in 
December,  18.03,  and  returned  after  a  few  days'  inves- 
tigation of  the  route  before  suggested,  and  found  it 
unfavorable  for  any  canal  near  the  proposed  route. 
A  few  years  will  perhaps  develop  a  more  extended 
series  of  observations  in  this  quarter. 

Amethyst  ((jerm.  Ametliygt ;  Fr.  Amethyile ;  It. 
AmcUutn  i  .Sp.  Ametisto;  Lat.  Amfthysttu),  a  precious 
stone,  of  which  there  are  two  sjieciea  differing  widely 
in  quality  and  value.  The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  gem 
of  the  most  perfect  violet  color,  and  of  extraordinarj* 
brilliancy  and  beauty.     It  is  said  to  be  as  hard  as  the 


by  Gorgona,  and  is  carried  42  miles  over  elevations  sapphire  or  ruliy,  with  which  it  also  corresponds  in  its 
of  nearly  300  feet,  through  a  tunnel,  and  over  large  form  and  specific  gravity  {see  S.vpphik?:),  differing  in 
viaducts"  and  bridges,  terminating  a  little  westward    color  merely.     It  has  been  met  with  in  India,  Persia, 


of  Panama.  The  port  of  Chagres  is  unfit  for  large 
ships.  Limon  Bay,  which  is  large,  and  has  a  good 
depth  of  water,  is  exposed  to  strong  north  winds.  A 
breakwater,  to  protect  it  from  these,  has  been  pro- 
posed, but  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  vast  sum 
it  would  cost.  But  Captain  Fitzroy  thinks  that  a 
large  wet  dock  or  basin  might  be  excavated  between 
Manzanilla  Island  and  the  main  land,  at  the  terminus 
of  tlie  railroad,  and  might  serve  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward an  artificial  harbor,  to  which  Limon  Bay  would 
be  accessory  as  a  useful  roadstead.  '"  On  the  opposite 
coast,  near  Panama,  a  spacious  and  tolerably  sheltered 
anchorage,  with  access  to  works  carried  out  into  the 
sea,  raaj'  be  found  in  the  bay,  but  not  very  near  the 
city."  A  ship  canal  here,  whether  at  the  elevation  of 
the  railroad  (300  feet),  or  at  the  lower  level  proposed 
by  Garella,  of  150  feet,  would  require  works  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale;  for  his  plan  includes  a  tunnel yo;-  ships, 
125  feet  in  interior  height,  97  feet  wide,  and  nearly 
three  miles  long,  with  about  33  locks.  Without  some 
better  security  than  can  now  be  obtained,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  private  company  will  risk  the  cap- 


Siam,  and  other  countries ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  scarce. 
That  found  in  India  is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  the  best. 
— Principatum  amethysti  Indicce  tenant,  Nat.  Hist.  lib. 
xxxvii.  cap.  9.  Mr.  Mawe  says  he  had  rarely  seen  an 
Oriental  amethyst  offered  for  sale,  unless  small  and  in- 
ferior in  color.  Mr.  Hope,  the  author  of  An/isl(isius, 
had  in  his  cabinet  the  finest  gem  of  this  sort  in  Europe. 
This  exquisite  specimen  exceeds  an  inch  in  its  greatest 
diameter;  in  daylight  it  exhibits  the  most  beautiful 
violet  color,  while  by  candlelight  it  is  a  decided  blue. 
The  Occidental  amethyst  is  merely  colored  crjstal  or 
quartz.  "When  perfect,  its  color  resembles  that  of 
the  violet,  or  purple  grape ;  but  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  tinge  is  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
stone  only,  while  the  other  is  left  almost  colorless. 
When  it  possesses  a  richness,  clearness,  and  uniformity 
of  hue,  it  is  considered  a  gem  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and 
as  it  occurs  of  considerable  size,  it  is  suited  to  all  or- 
namental purposes.  In  specific  gravity-  and  hardness 
it  bears  no  comparison  with  the  Oriental  amethyst: 
it  is  also  inferior  in  beauty  and  lustre ;  though  I  have 
often  seen  the  common  amethyst  oflered  for  sale  as 


Ital  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  works.    Morel,  I  OrientaL      Brazil,  Siberia,  and  Ceylon  produce  verm- 
in his  survey,  professes  to  have  found  a  valley  or  tract  i  fine  amethysts :    they   are  found  in  rolled  pieces  in 


of  low  ground  between  the  Trinidad,  a  branch  of  the 
Chagres,  and  the  Caymito,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific 
10  miles  west  of  Panama,  of  which  low  ground  the 
summit  level  is  only  40  feet  above  the  sea.  This,  un- 
luckily, is  contradicted  by  other  authorities ;  but  if 
such  a  low  summit  level  exist,  a  channel  navigable 
by  the  largest  ships  might  possible  be  made  from  sea 
to  sea  without  a  lock.  The  portion  of  the  railroad 
now  in  progress  is  the  southern  half,  extending  from 
Panama  to  Gorgona,  and  was  expected  to  be  finished 
in  1853.  On  the  north  side,  the  Kiver  Chagres  is  made 
use  of  as  far  as  navigable. 

4.  The  Atrato  and  Cupica  line  commences  on  the 
Atlantic  side  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  at  77°  of  west  lon- 
gitude. It  has  not  been  surveyed,  but  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  ground  are  well  known,  and  its  suitable- 
ness for  a  canal  was  pointed  out  bj'  Humboldt  40  year 


the  alluvial  soil,  and  finely  crystallized  in  fissures  of 
rock.  F>om  the  first  of  these  localities,  they  have  late- 
ly been  imported  in  such  quantities  as  considerably  to 
diminish  their  value :  but  as  they  are  the  only  colored 
stones,  except  garnets,  that  are  worn  with  mourning, 
they  still  retain,  when  perfect,  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  precious  gems.  The  present  price  of  infe- 
rior light-colored  stones,  in  the  rough  state,  is  about 
20«.  per  pound,  while  those  of  good  quality  sell  at  10.». 
or  125.  per  ounce.  Amethysts  calculated  for  brooches 
or  seals  may  be  purchased  at  from  15^.  to  two  or  three 
guineas  each,  for  which,  ten  years  ago.  treble  that  sum 
would  have  been  given." — M.vwe  on  Diamonds,  2d.  ed. 
Amianthus,  Asbestos,  or  Mountain  Flax, 
a  mineral  of  which  tlare  are  several  varieties,  all  more 
or  less  fibrous,  flexile,  and  elastic  It  is  inconsumable 
by  a  high  degree  of  heat ;  and  in  antiquity  the  art  was 


ago.  Tlie  route  extends  from  the  inner  part  of  the  discovercdof  drawing  tlie  fibres  into  threads,  and  then 
Gulf  of  Darien  up  the  Kiver  Atrato,  thence  westward  weaving  them  into  cloth.  Pliny  says  that  he  had  seen 
along  its  branch,  the  Naipi,  and  through  a  low  tract  napkins  made  of  this  substance,  which,  when  soiled, 
of  ground  to  the  Uivcr  Cupica,  which  fiills  into  the  ',  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  that  they  were  l>etter 
Pacific.  Tiie  whole  length  of  the  proposed  line  is  es-  cleaned  by  this  means  than  they  could  have  U'cn  by 
timatcd  at  114  miles.  For  two-tiiirds  of  this  distance,  J  w;ishing I  Hence  it  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the 
or  7G  miles,  flie  rivers  are  said  to  be  navigable  by  name  of  AuiavTo^  (undefiled).  Its  principal  use,  as 
ships,  for  19  miles  more  by  loaded  boats,  and  it  is  sup-  i  stited  by  Pliny,  was  to  wrap  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
posed  that  a  canal  might  be  cut  through  the  remain-  previously  to  their  being  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile, 
ing  19  miles  without  any  extraordinary  ditliculty.  The  '  th.at  the  ashes  of  the  corpse  might  not  bo  mixed  with 
proprietor  of  an  estate  on  the  Naipi  told  Mr.  Watts,  ,  those  of  the  wood.  And  in  corroboration  of  thisstate- 
the  British  vice-consul  at  Cartliagena.  that  he  was  in  j  ment  we  may  mention,  that  in  1702.  a  skull,  some  cal- 
the  habit  of  crossing  to  the  Bay  of  Cupica,  and  the  rise  cined  bones,  and  a  quantity  of  ashes,  were  found  at 
between  the  bay  and  the  river  was  gradual,— E.  B.     |  Rome,  in  a  cloth  of  amianthus  nine  Roman  palms  in 
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length  by  seven  in  -width.  Its  employment  in  this 
wav  was,  however,  confined  to  a  few  of  the  very  rich- 
est families,  incombustible  cloth  being  very  scarce,  and 
bringing  an  enormously  high  price.  Rarum  inventu, 
difficile  textu  propter  brevitatem.  Ciim  inventum  est, 
aquat  pretia  excellentium  margaritarum. — Plin.,  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  1.  The  disuse  of  the  practice  of 
cremation,  or  of  burning  the  dead,  caused  the  manu- 
facture of  amianthine  cloth  to  be  neglected.  Several 
moderns  have,  however,  succeeded  in  making  it ;  but 
if  it  be  not  lost,  the  art  is  now  rarely  practiced. — For 
further  particulars,  see  Eees's  Cyclopedia. 

Ammoniac,  Sal.     See  Alkalies. 

Amm-Oniacvun  (Fr.  Gomme  Ammoniaque;  It. 
Comma  Ammoniuco ;  Sp.  Goma  Ammoniaco ;  Lat.  Am- 
moniacum ;  Arab.  Feshook'),  a  concrete  resinous  juice 
obtained  from  a  plant  resembling  fennel,  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East  Indies,  etc. 
Pliny  says  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
in  Africa. — Hist.  Xat.  lib.  xii.  cap.  23.  It  has  a  faint 
but  not  ungrateful  smell ;  and  a  bitter,  nauseous,  sweet 
taste.  The  fragments  are  yellow  on  the  outside  and 
white  within,  brittle,  and  break  with  a  vitreous  frac- 
ture ;  their  specific  gravity  is  1-207.  The  best  am- 
moniacum  is  brought  from  Persia  by  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta, packed  in  cases  and  chests.  It  is  in  large  mass- 
es, composed  of  small  round  fragments  or  tears  ;  or  in 
separate  dry  tears,  which  is  generally  considered  a  sign 
of  its  goodness.  The  tears  should  be  white  internally 
and  external!}-,  and  free  from  seeds  or  other  foreign 
substances.  Reject  that  which  is  soft,  dark-colored, 
and  foul.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  materia  medica, 
and  the  quantitj-  imported  is  but  small. — IJees's  Cf/- 
clopedia;  Thomson's  Dispensatory. 

Ammunition,  a  general  name  for  all  warlike  pro- 
visions, but  more  particularly  powder,  ball,  etc. — E.  B. 

Amoy,  a  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  China, 
province  of  Fo-kien,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  a 
bav  of  the  China  Sea,  opposite  Formosa,  and  320  miles 
E.X.E.  of  Canton.  Lat.  24°  10'  N. ;  long.  118°  13'  E. 
Population,  250,000.  The  city  is  separated  from  the 
suburbs  or  outer  town  by  a  line  of  rocky  hills,  com- 
manded by  a  citadel  on  a  height,  and  fortified  with 
numerous  works  constructed  during  the  late  war.  The 
town  is  not  handsome  nor  clean,  but  has  many  roomy 
public  buildings,  well-supplied  shops,  and  good  private 
houses.  Harbor  excellent ;  ships  can  lie  close  to  the 
quays,  or  in  a  deep  and  sheltered  creek.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade,  especially  with  Formosa ;  manu- 
factures of  porcelain,  grass  cloths,  umbrellas,  paper, 
etc.,  which,  with  sugar-candy  and  Congou  tea,  com- 
pose its  principal  exports.  Imports  comprise  rice,  sug- 
ar, camphor,  and  European  produce.  Amoy,  then  the 
great  military  depot  of  the  province,  was  taken  on  the 
26th  August,  1841,  by  the  English,  who  held  the  for- 
tified island  of  Kolungsoo,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  until  the  final  payment  of  the  sum  of  six 
million  dollars  exacted  from  the  Chinese  government 
by  the  treaty  of  Nankin. 

Amplitude,  in  Astronomy,  an  arch  of  tlie  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  east  or  west  point  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun  or  a  planet  at  its  rising  or  setting ;  and 
which  therefore  is  said  to  be  either  north  and  south, 
or  ortive  and  vccasive. 

Mar/netical  Amplitude,  the  difl^erent  rising  or  setting 
of  the  sun  from  the  east  or  west  points  of  the  compass. 
It  is  found  by  observing  the  sun,  at  his  rising  and  set- 
ting, by  an  amplitude  compass. — E.B. 

Amsterdam,  the  principal  city  of  Holland,  situ- 
ated on  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  in  lat.  52° 
22'  17"  N.,  long.  4°  53'  15"  E.  "From  1580  to  1750, 
Amsterdam  was,  perhaps,  the  first  commercial  citj'  of 
Europe ;  and  though  her  trade  has  experienced  a  great 
falling  off  since  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  it  is  still 
very  considerable.  In  1785  the  population  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  235,000 ;  in  1815  it  had  declined  to 


180,179 ;  but  its  increase  in  the  interval  has  been  such, 
that  it  amounted  in  1840  to  210,077.  The  harbor  is 
spacious  and  the  water  deep ;  and  it  has  recently  been 
much  improved  by  the  construction  of  docks,  two  of 
which  are  already  completed,  and  a  third  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state.  Owing,  however,  to  a  bank  (the  Pam- 
pus)  where  the  Y  joins  the  Zuyder  Zee,  large  vessels 
going  or  coming  by  that  sea  are  obliged  to  load  and 
unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  roads.  The  nav- 
igation of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  also,  by  reason  of  its  nu-. 
merous  shallows,  very  intricate  and  difficult;  and  as 
there  were  no  hopes  of  remedying  this  defect,  it  became 
necessarj'  to  resort  to  other  means  for  improving  the 
access  to  the  port.  Of  the  various  plans  suggested  for 
this  purpose,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  scheme 
for  cutting  a  canal  capable  of  admitting  the  largest 
class  of  merchantmen,  from  the  north  side  of  the  port 
of  Amsterdam  to  Newdiep,  opposite  to  the  Texel,  and 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Helder.  This  canal  has  fully 
answered  the  views  of  the  projectors,  and  has  proved 
of  signal  service  to  Amsterdam,  by  enabling  large  ships 
to  avoid  the  Pampus,  as  well  as  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  Zuj-der  Zee,  where  they  were  frequentlj'  detained 
for  three  weeks,  and  to  get  to  and  from  Newdiep  with- 
out any  sort  of  risk  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
The  canal  was  begun  in  1819,  and  completed  in  1825. 
It  has  five  sluices  large  enough  to  admit  ships  of  the 
line ;  the  dues  and  charges  on  account  of  towing,  etc., 
being  at  the  same  time  very  moderate.  At  Newdiep 
the  water  is  deeper  than  in  any  other  port  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  and  ships  are  there  in  the  most  favorable 
position  for  getting  expeditiously  to  sea. — See  Canals. 
The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  coftee,  spices, 
tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  cochineal,  wine  and  brandy, 
wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber,  pitch  and  tar,  hemp 
and  flax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton  and  woolen  stuffs, 
hardware,  rock  salt,  tin  plates,  coal,  dried  fish,  etc. 
The  exports  consist  partly  of  the  produce  of  Holland, 
parti}'  and  principally  of  the  produce  of  her  possessions 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  partly  of  commodities  brought  to  Amsterdam, 
as  to  a  convenient  entrejwt  from  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Of  the  first  class  are  cheese  and  butter  (very  im- 
portant articles),  madder,  clover,  rape,  hemp,  and  lin- 
seeds, rape  and  linseed  oils,  Dutch  linen,  etc.  Geneva 
is  principally  exported  from  Schiedam  and  Rotterdam  ; 
oak  bark  and  cattle  princijjally  from  the  latter.  Of 
the  second  class  are  spices,  coffee,  and  sugar,  principal- 
ly from  Java,  but  partly  also  from  Surinam,  Brazil, 
and  Cuba ;  indigo,  cochineal,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
all  sorts  of  Eastern  and  colonial  products.  And  of  the 
third  class,  all  kinds  of  grain,  linens  from  Germany, 
timber,  and  all  sorts  of  Baltic  produce  ;  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, and  English  wools ;  French,  Rhenish,  and  Hun- 
garian wines,  brandy,  etc.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  comprise  every  article  that  en- 
ters into  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Her  merchants 
were  formerly  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  though  London  be  now,  in  this  respect, 
far  superior  to  Amsterdam,  the  latter  still  enjoys  a  re- 
spectable share  of  this  business. 

The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  at 
Amsterdam  in  1814.  It  is  not,  like  the  old  Bank  of 
Amsterdam,  which  ceased  in  179G,  merely  a  bank  of 
deposits,  but  a  bank  of  deposit  and  circulation  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Its  capital, 
which  originally  amounted  to  5,000,000  florins,  was 
doubled  in  1819.  It  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
issuing  notes.  Its  original  cliarter,  which  was  limited 
to  twenty-five  years,  was  prolonged  in  1838  for  twen- 
ty-five years  more.  Altout  300  or  350  large  ships  be- 
long to  Amsterdam ;  they  are  employed  in  the  East 
and  West  India  trades,  and  in  trading  to  the  Baltic, 
the  Mediterranean,  etc.  There  is  comparatively  little 
coasting  trade  at  Amsterdam,  the  communication  with 
most  other  ports  in  the  vicinity  being  principally  kept 
up  by  canals,  and  that  with  Friesland  by  regular 
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packets.  The  total  imports  into  Holland  in  1851  were 
estimated  at  303,993,'224  florins,  and  the  exi)orts  at 
242,744,800.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union,  Belgium,  .Java,  France,  and  Russia,  are 
the  countries  with  which  she  carries  ou  the  most  ex- 
tensive trade. 

Dulrh  Commercml  Policy. -r-l\\e  policy  of  Holland, 
civil,  religious,  and  commercial,  has  long  been  of  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  description  (see  pw^;  an<l 
she  was  the  first  country  to  follow  the  example  set  in 
repealing  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849.  The  Dutch 
law  on  this  subject  was  passed  in  18o0.  Previously  to 
that  period  discriminating  duties  were  imposed  on  most 
articles  imported  on  foreign  bottoms,  and  also  on  those 
imported  by  foreigners  into  Java  and  her  other  colo- 
nies. But  these  jtreferences  no  longer  exist.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  law  relative  to  these 
matters:  Ditferential  duties  are  abolished  on  the  ves- 
sels of  those  States  which  "a.  Place  the  Dutch  flag 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  national  (lag  trading  to 
and  from  their  own  ports  (coasting  trade  and  fisheries 
excepted);  b.  Wliieh  jilace  the  Dutch  (lag  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  national  (lag  trading  to  and  from 
their  colonies,  if  they  possess  any;  and,  c.  "Which  do 
not  levy  other  diftercntial  duties  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  produce  of  the  Netherland  colonies,  or  to  the 
prejudice  of  produce  imported  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Netherland  ports,  than  those  which  are 
levied  in  favor  of  the  produce  of  their  own  colonies, 
when  imported  direct." 

The  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade  of  Holland  and 
of  her  colonies  is  reserved  to  Dutch  ships.  But  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  of  Dutch 
build.  Foreign  built  ships  have,  however,  to  pay,  on 
being  registered,  an  ad  calorem  duty  of  4  per  cent,  over 
and  above  the  fee  charged  on  the  registration  of  Dutch- 
built  ships.  Several  important  reductions  were  at  the 
same  time  made  in  the  taritf  of  import  duties.  The 
navigation  dues  or  tolls  that  were  formerly  charged 
on  vessels  or  goods  passing  through  Holland  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  Yssel,  and  transit  duties  of  all  kinds, 
have  also  been  repealed.  And  thougli  it  may  be  said, 
and  truly,  that  these  wise  and  liberal  measures  will 
be  much  more  advantageous  to  the  Dutch  than  to  anj- 
other  people,  still  the}-  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  all  commercial  nations,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  an  extensive  intercourse  with  them.  We  are  glad 
to  have  to  state  that  this  liberal  policy  has  in  Holland, 
as  in  England,  had  its  appropriate  reward.  Commerce 
has  been  largely  extended.  The  mercantile  marine  is 
in  a  highly  prosperous  state,  and  is  daily  receiving 
large  additions.  Jlany  Dutch  ships  have  latterly  been 
chartered  bj'  English  merchants. 

The  importations  into  the  United  States  from  Hol- 
land, in  the  year  1852-3,  were,  free  of  duty,  §115,227; 
dutiable,  ?1, 509,943;  total,  .$1,625,170;  in  American 
vessels,  §462,641 ;  foreign,  §1,102,529.  Total  value  of 
imports  for  the  same  year  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
$384,583;  Dutch  West  Indies,  §409,185. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  the  same  year 
were,  in  American  vessels,  §872,780 ;  in  foreign  vessels, 
$1,110,943;  total,  §1,98.3,723.  To  the  Dutcli  East  In- 
dies, §202,822 ;  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  §251,258. 

COMPAKATIVE  TAULE   OF  EXPOHTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PkOPUCE  TO 

Holland,  fob  tub  fiscal  Yeaks  endimq  Jo-e  30,  1S53, 
1854. 


Tean. 

Exports. 

ImpoTta. 

Amsrican  Tess«l3.  |  Foreigi^Vesaeh 

Total. 

1863 
1864 

4«'2.641 
1.409.1 '.15 

1,1(;2.,'>21> 
S!10„M,'') 

l.tV2.MT0 
•>.'.''.i;i.T10 

1,983.723 
1,695,970 

In  1852  Great  Britain  imported  from  Holland  221,559 
quarters  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grain,  but  she  fre- 
quently supplies  more  considerable  quantities.  She 
also  sends  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  (226,671 
cwt.  of  the  fomjcr,  and  266,857  ditto  of  the  latter  in 
1850),  with,  in  1851,  56,461  head  of  cattle  and  165,365 


sheep ;  her  other  exports  are  bark  for  tanning,  flax  and 
hemp,  clover-seed,  madder,  geneva,  nutmegs,  etc.  En- 
gland also  takes  considerable  quantities  of  Dutch  sugar 
and  coftee.  The  greater  portion,  however,  of  the  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland  is  carried  on 
with  Rotterdam,  which  is  much  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  such  intercourse  than  Amsterdam.  But  the  lat- 
ter continues  to  engross  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the 
commerce  with  the  flourishing  colony  of  .Java  and  the 
other  Dutch  pos.sessiuns  in  the  East;  and  is,  consequent- 
ly, the  principal  continental  mart  for  Eastern  produce. 

Tim  u-arekousirif/  gijsd-ra  has  been  long  established 
in  Amsterdam  ;  and  all  goods,  whether  for  home  con- 
sumption or  transit,  may  be  deposited  in  bonded  ware- 
houses. Speaking  generally,  goods  can  only  be  kept 
in  bonded  warehouses  for  two  years ;  but  grain  of  all 
kinds  may  be  kept  for  an  unlimited  period.  The  ware- 
house rent  chargeable  per  month  on  a  quarter  of  wheat 
is,  on  an  upjicr  loft,  \d.  and  2-5ths;  on  an  under  loft 
\\d.  On  a  ton  (Engl.)  of  sugar  in  casks  the  charge  is 
8J. ;  in  bags,  0</. 

The  dock  and  its  adjacent  warehouses,  belonging  to 
the  EntrejMt  General,  or  establishment  for  warehousing 
goods  imported  by  sea,  or  intended  to  be  re-exported  by 
sea  or  by  the  Rhine,  are  large  and  commodious.  The 
dock  has  water  to  float  the  largest  ships,  and  the  dues 
and  other  charges  are  exceedingly  moderate.  Mer- 
chants may  employ  their  own  men  or  those  of  the  dock 
in  loading  or  unloading ;  and  may  either  place  their 
property  in  separate  vaults  or  floors  of  which  they  keep 
the  key,  or  intrust  it  to  the  care  of  the  dock  officers. 

Dutch  Trading  Company. — A  large  proportion  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Holland  was  for  a  considerable  period 
engrossed  by  the  large  trading  company  called  the 
Nederlandsche  Ilandelmaatsckappy,  created  in  1824.  Its 
capital,  which  consisted  originally  of  37  million  flor- 
ins, was  reduced  in  1824  to  24  million  florins :  but  as 
the  company  borrowed  10  million  florins  in  1835,  and 
13  millions  more  in  1837,  its  capital  consists  of  47  mill- 
ion florins.  At  first  it  extended  its  operation  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  to  the  East  Indies. 
But  it  has  latterly  very  much  contracted  the  scale  of 
its  operations ;  and  having  lent  40  millions  of  its  cap- 
ital to  government,  it  is  now  merely  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  the  latter  to  bring  home  and  sell  that  part 
of  the  produce  of  Java  which,  under  the  new  colonial 
system,  belongs  to  the  State,  and  to  carr\-  on  the  trade 
with  Japan,  which,  however,  is  of  little  or  no  value. 
Tlie  company  has  no  ships  of  its  own,  but  charters  those 
of  private  individuals.  Its  charges  on  importation 
arc  limited  to  certain  fixed  rates.  The  business  of  in- 
surance is  extensively  practiced  at  Amsterdam ;  the 
premiums  are  moderate,  and  the  security  unexception- 
able. The  high  duty  fonnerly  imposed  in  other  coun- 
tries on  policies  of  insurance  contributed  to  the  increase 
of  this  business  in  Holland. 

Credit,  Discount,  etc. — Holland  is.  and  has  always 
been,  a  country  of  short  credits.  A  discount  is  usually 
given  for  prompt  payment,  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent, 
for  six  weeks,  and  2  per  cent,  for  two  months;  but  the 
terms  of  credit  on  most  articles  and  the  discount  al- 
lowed for  ready  money,  have  been  fixed  by  usage,  and 
are  regarded  as  essential  conditions  in  ever}-  bargain. 
In  consequence  of  the  preference  given  in  Holland  to 
ready  money  transactions,  it  is  not  a  countr}-  in  which 
adventurers  without  capital  have  much  chance  of  speed- 
ily making  a  fortune.  ''  Rien,  en  effet,  de  plu*  facile 
que  de  s'etablir  a  Amsterdam;  mais  rien  <le  pl>i.<  dijS- 
cile  de  s'y  soutenir  saus  des  ffr-andes  resources.  I'ans 
cette  villc,  ou  I'argent  abonde,  ou  on  le  pK-te  contre 
des  suretes  a  si  bon  marche,  iV  est  pourtant  impossible 
de  s'en  pnx'urer  a  crriiii ;  et  sans  argent  il  n'y  a  plus  de 
possibilite  d'y  travailler,  que  de  trouver  quelqu'un  qui 
veuille  de  se  charger  d'un  papier  nouveau  qui  ne  seroit 
p.is  appuye  d'un  credit  que  Topinion.  la  protection,  ou 
des  etlets  reels  feroient  valoir  a  la  bourse.  Les  Hol- 
landois  suivent  la-dessus  des  niaximes  trcs  austeres. 
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meme  a  I'egard  des  maisons  d'une  certain  considera- 
tion."— Encydopedie  Methodique,  Commerce,  t.  ii.  p.  650. 
But  this  austerity  is  not  a  disadvantage,  but  the  re- 
verse. It  prevents  commerce  from  degenerating,  as  it 
has  too  often  done  in  other  places,  into  gambling  ad- 
ventures, and  places  it  on  a  comparatively  solid  foun- 
dation. And  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honor  of 
the  Dutch,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  sys- 
tem, that  not-vvithstanding  tlie  distress  and  loss  of  trade 
occasioned  by  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  their 
country  by  tlie  French,  the  bankruptcies  in  1795  and 
subsequent  years  were  not,  comparatively,  so  numer- 
ous as  in  England  in  ordinary  seasons  I  The  regula- 
tions in  the  Code  Napoleon  as  to  bankruptcy  are  en- 
forced in  Holland. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  Holland  to  make, 
on  selling  articles,  considerable  deductions  from  their 
■weight,  particularly  from  those  of  large  bulk,  as  com- 
pared with  their  value.  These  tares  and  drafts,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  now  fixed  by  ancient  usage. 

Magnitude  of  the  Commerce  of  Holland  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. — Causes  of  its  Pi-osjKrity  and  Decline. — 
W'e  believe  we  need  make  no  apology  for  embracing 
this  opportunity  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing details  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  commer- 
cial policy  of  Holland.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive topics  of  investigation ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  little  attention  should  have  been  paid 
to  it  in  this  country.  Previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  long-continued  and  glorious  struggle  made 
by  the  Dutch  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  blind 
and  brutal  despotism  of  Old  Spain,  they  had  a  consid- 
erable marine,  and  had  attained  to  distinction  by  their 
fisheries  and  commerce  ;  and  the  war,  instead  of  being 
injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  republic,  contributed  pow- 
erfully to  its  extension.  After  the  capture  of  Antwerp 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  1585,  the  extensive  commerce  of 
which  it  had  been  the  centre  was  removed  to  the  ports 
of  Holland,  and  principally  to  Amsterdam,  which  then 
attained  to  the  distinction  she  long  enjoyed,  of  the  first 
commercial  city  of  Europe. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  form- 
ed ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious  influence  of 
that  association,  the  Indian  trade  increased  rapidly  in 
magnitude  and  importance.  Ships  fitted  either  for 
commercial  or  warlike  purposes,  and  having  a  consid- 
erable number  of  soldiers  on  board,  were  sent  out  with- 
in a  few  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  company. 
Ambo}'na  and  the  Moluccas  were  first  wrested  from 
the  Portuguese,  and  with  them  the  Dutch  obtained  the 
monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  Factories  and  fortifica- 
tions were  in  no  long  time  established,  from  Bussorah, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  along 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  India  as  far  as  Japan.  Al- 
liances were  formed  with  several  of  the  Indian  princes ; 
and  in  many  parts,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Cey- 
lon, and  in  various  districts  of  ilalabar  and  Coroman- 
del,  they  were  themselves  the  sovereigns.  Batavia, 
in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Java,  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  formed 
the  centre  of  their  Indian  commerce;  and  though  un- 
healtln-,  its  port  was  excellent,  and  it  Avas  admira- 
bly situated  for  commanding  the  trade  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  1651  they  planted  a  colony  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  been  strangely  neglect- 
ed by  the  Portuguese. 

Every  branch  of  commerce  was  vigorouslj'  prose- 
cuted by  the  Dutch.  Their  trade  with  the  Baltic  was, 
however,  by  far  tlie  most  extensive  and  lucrative  of 
which  they  were  in  possession.  Guicciardini  mentions 
that  the  trade  with  Poland,  Denmark,  Prussia,  etc., 
even  before  their  revolt,  was  so  very  great,  that  fleets 
of  .300  ships  arrived  twice  a  year  at  Amsterdam  from 
Dantzic  and  Livonia  only ;  but  it  increased  prodig- 
iously during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  great 
population  of  Holland,  and  the  limited  extent  and  un- 


fruitful nature  of  the  soil,  render  the  inhabitants  de- 
pendent on  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  sup- 
plies of  corn.  The  countries  round  the  Baltic  have 
always  furnished  them  with  the  principal  part  of  those 
supplies ;  and  it  is  from  them  that  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  timber,  iron,  hemp  and  flax, 
pitch  and  tar,  tallow,  ashes,  and  other  bulky  articles 
required  in  the  building  of  their  houses  and  ships,  and 
in  various  manufactures.  Nothing,  however,  redounds 
so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch  as  the  policj'  they 
have  invariably  followed  with  respect  to  the  trade  in 
corn.  They  have  at  all  times  had  a  large  capital 
embarked  in  this  business.  The  variations  which  are 
perpetually  occurring  in  the  har\-ests  early  led  them 
to  engage  very  extensively  in  a  sort  of  speculative  corn 
trade.  "When  the  crops  happened  to  be  unusually 
productive,  and  prices  low,  thej'  bought  and  stored  up 
large  quantities  of  grain,  in  the  expectation  of  profit- 
ing by  the  advance  that  was  sure  to  take  place  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  unfavorable  year.  Repeated  eftbrts 
were  made,  in  periods  when  prices  were  rising,  to  pre- 
vail on  the  government  to  prohibit  exportation ;  but 
they  steadily  refused  to  interfere.  In  consequence  of 
this  enlightened  policy,  Holland  has  long  been  the 
most  important  European  entrepot  for  corn ;  and  her 
markets  have  on  all  occasions  been  furnished  with  the 
most  abundant  supplies.  Those  scarcities  which  are 
so  very  disastrous  in  countries  without  commerce,  or 
where  the  trade  in  corn  is  subjected  to  fetters  and  re- 
straints, have  not  only  been  totally  unknown  in  Hol- 
land, but  became  a  copious  source  of  wealth  to  her 
merchants,  who  then  obtained  a  ready  and  advanta- 
geous vent  for  the  supplies  accumulated  in  their  ware- 
houses. "Amsterdam,"  says  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  "is 
never  without  700,000  quarters  of  corn,  none  of  it  of 
the  growth  of  Holland;  and  a  dearth  of  only  one  year 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe  enriches  Holland  for  seven 
years.  In  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  during  a 
scarcity  in  England,  there  were  carried  away  from  the 
ports  of  Southampton,  Bristol,  and  Exeter  alone  near- 
ly £200,000 ;  and  if  London  and  the  rest  of  England 
be  included,  there  must  have  been  £2,000,000  more.'' — 
Observations  touchiny  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Hol- 
lander, INIiscel.  Works,  vol.  ii.  The  very  well  inform- 
ed author  of  the  Richesse  de  la  Hollande,  published  in 
1778,  observes,  in  allusion  to  these  circumstances,  "  C2ue 
la  disette  de  grains  regne  dans  les  quatre  parties  du 
monde ;  vous  trouverez  du  froment,  du  seigle,  et  d'au- 
tres  grains  a  Amsterdam ;  Us  n'y  manquent  jamais."  ■ 
The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  1609.  The 
principal  ol)ject  of  this  establishment  was  to  obviate 
the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  arising  from  the 
circulation  of  the  coins  imported  into  Amsterdam  from 
all  parts  of  tlie  world.  The  merchants  who  carried 
coin  or  bullion  to  the  bank  obtained  credit  for  an  equal 
value  in  its  books  :  this  was  called  bank-money  ;  and 
all  considerable  payments  were  effected  by  writing  it 
off  from  the  account  of  one  individual  to  that  of  an- 
other. The  establishment  continued  to  flourish  till 
the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1795.  Between  the 
years  1651  and  1072,  when  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
lic were  invaded  by  the  French,  the  commerce  of  Hol- 
land seems  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height.  De 
Witt  estimates  its  increase  from  the  treat}-  with  Spain, 
concluded  at  Munster  in  1043,  to  1G09,  at  fully  a  half. 
He  adds,  that  during  the  war  with  Holland,  Spain  lost 
the  greater  part  of  Iicr  naval  power;  that  since  the 
peace,  tlie  Dutch  had  obtained  most  of  the  trade  to 
that  country,  which  had  been  previously  carried  on  by 
the  Ilanseatic  merchants  and  the  English ;  that  almost 
all  the  coasting  trade  of  Spain  was  carried  on  liy  Dutch 
shipping;  that  Spain  had  even  been  forced  to  hire 
Dutch  ships  to  sail  to  her  American  possessions;  and 
that  so  great  was  the  exportation  of  goods  from  Hol- 
land to  S])ain,  that  all  the  merchandise  brought  from 
tlie  Spanish  West  Indies  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
returns  for  them. 
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At  this  period,  indeed,  the  Dutch  engrossed,  not  by 
means  of  any  artificial  monopoly,  but  by  the  greater 
number  of  their  ships,  and  their  superior  skill  and 
economy  in  all  that  regarded  navigation,  almost  the 
•whole  carrying  trade  of  Eurojie.  Tlie  value  of  the 
goods  exported  from  France  in  Dutcli  bottoms,  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exceeded 
40,000,000  livres;  and  the  connncrce  of  England  with 
the  Low  Countries  was,  for  a  very  long  period,  almost 
entirely  carried  on  in  them. 

The  business  of  marine  insurance  was  largely  and 
successfully  prosecuted  at  Amsterdam;  and  the  ordi- 
nances published  in  1551,  15«i;3,  and  1570,  contain  the 
most  judicious  regulations  for  the  settlement  of  such 
disputes  as  might  arise  in  conducting  this  difiicult  but 
highly  useful  business.  It  is  singular,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  sagacity  of  the  Dutch,  and  their  de- 
sire to  strengthen  industrious  habits,  that  they  should 
have  prohibited  insurance  upon  lives.  It  was  reserved 
for  England  to  show  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  this  beautiful  application  of  the  science 
of  probabilities. 

In  ICOO,  Sir  William  Petty  estimated  the  shipping 
of  Europe  at  about  2,000,000  tons,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  distributed  as  follows:  viz.,  England,  500,000; 
France,  100,000;  Hamburg,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Dantzic,  250,000 ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  250,000 ; 
that  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  him,  to  900,000  tons,  or  to  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  Europe !  No  great  dependance  can, 
of  course,  be  placed  upon  these  estimates ;  but  the 
probability  is,  that,  had  they  been  more  accurate,  the 
preponderance  in  favor  of  Holland  would  have  been 
greater  than  it  appears  to  be ;  for  the  otHcial  returns 
to  the  circulars  addressed  in  1701  by  the  commissioners 
of  customs  to  the  officers  at  the  difterent  ports  show- 
that  the  whole  mercantile  navj'  of  England  amounted 
at  that  period  to  only  201,222  tons,  carrying  27,196 
men. — .Macpheuson's  .1  nnals  of  Commerce,  anno  1701. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  concluded  that  during  the 
seventeenth  century  the  foreign  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  Holland  was  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe 
besides ;  and  yet  the  country  which  was  the  seat  of 
this  vast  commerce  had  no  native  produce  to  export, 
nor  even  a  piece  of  timber  tit  for  ship-ljuilding.  All 
had  been  the  fruit  of  industry,  economy,  and  a  fortu- 
nate combination  of  circumstances.  Holland  owed 
this  vast  commerce  to  a  variety  of  causes :  partly  to 
her  peculiar  situation,  the  industry  and  economy  of 
her  inhabitants,  the  comparatively  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened system  of  civil  as  well  as  of  commercial  policy 
adopted  bj'  the  republic ;  and  partly  also  to  the  wars 
and  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  most  European 
countries  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  prevented  them  from  emulating  tlie  successful 
career  of  the  Dutch. 

The  ascendency  of  Holland  as  a  commercial  state 
began  to  decline  from  about  the  commencement  of  last 
century.  After  the  war  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  attention  of  the  government  of 
Holland  was  forcibly  attracted  to  the  state  of  the  ship- 
ping and  foreign  commerce  of  tlie  republic.  The  dis- 
covery of  means  by  which  their  decline  might  be  ar- 
rested, and  the  trade  of  the  republic,  if  possible,  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  flourishing  condition,  became  a 
prominent  object  in  the  speculations  of  every  one  who 
felt  interested  in  the  public  welfare.  In  order  to  ]iro- 
cure  the  most  correct  information  on  the  subject,  the 
stadtholder,  William  IV.,  aildressed  the  following  (jue- 
ries  to  all  the  most  extensive  and  intelligent  merchants, 
desiring  them  to  favor  him  with  their  answers:  "  1. 
What  is  the  actual  state  of  trade .'  And  if  the  same 
should  be  found  to  be  diminished  and  fallen  to  decay, 
then,  2.  To  inquire  by  what  methods  the  same  may  be 
supported  and  advanced,  or,  if  possible,  restored  to  its 
former  lustre,  repute,  and  dignity."  In  discussing 
these  questions,  the  merchants  were  obliged  to  enter 


into  an  examination,  as  well  of  the  causes  which  had 
raised  the  commerce  of  Holland  to  the  hi;^h  pitch  of 
prosperity  to  which  it  had  once  attained,  sla  of  those 
which  had  occasioned  its  subsequent  decline.  It  i.s 
stated  that,  though  not  of  the  same  opinion  upon  all 
points,  they,  speaking  generally,  concurred  as  to  tliose 
that  were  most  important.  When  their  answers  had 
been  obtained  and  compared  with  each  other,  the 
stadtholder  had  a  dissertation  prepared  from  them, 
and  other  authentic  sources,  on  the  commerce  of  the 
republic,  to  which  proposals  were  subjoined  for  its 
amendment.  Some  of  the  principles  advanced  in  this 
dissertation  apply  to  tlie  case  of  Holland  only;  but 
most  of  them  are  of  universal  application,  and  are  not 
more  comprehensive  than  sound.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  the  benelits  resulting  from  religious  toleration, 
political  liberty,  the  security  of  property,  and  the  free- 
dom of  industry,  have  ever  been  more  clearly  set  forth 
than  in  this  dissertation.  It  begins  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  advance  the 
commerce  of  the  republic  to  its  former  unexanijjled 
prosperitj- :  these  the  authors  divide  into  three  classes, 
cmljracing  under  the  first  those  that  were  natural  and 
physical;  under  the  second,  those  they  denominated 
moral ;  and  under  the  third,  those  which  they  con- 
sidered adventitious  and  external. 

The  central  situation  of  the  countrj-,  its  command 
of  some  of  the  principal  inlets  to  the  Continent,  and 
the  necessity  under  which  the  inhabitants  have  been 
placed,  in  consequence  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and 
its  liability  to  be  overflowed,  to  exert  all  their  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  are  circumstances  that  seem  to  be 
in  a  great  degree  peculiar  in  Holland.  But  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  influence  has  been 
very  considerable,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  it 
is  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  influence  of 
those  free  institutions  which,  fortunately,  are  not  the 
exclusive  attributes  of  any  particular  country,  but  have 
flourished  in  Phanicia,  Greece,  England,  and  Anierica, 
as  well  as  in  Holland. 

Many  dissertations  have  been  written  to  account  for 
the  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Holland.  But.  if  we 
mistake  not,  its  leading  causes  may  be  classed  under 
two  prominent  heads ;  viz.,  first,  the  natural  growth  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  other  countries ;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  weight  of  taxation  at  home.  During  the  pe- 
riod when  the  republic  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a 
commercial  State,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  dis- 
tracted by  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  or  engrossed 
wholly  by  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  were  unable  to 
apply  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  or 
to  w  ithstand  the  competition  of  so  industrious  a  people 
as  the  Dutch.  They,  therefore,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  allowing  the  greater  part  of  their  foreign,  and 
even  of  their  coasting  trade,  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch 
bottoms,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dutch  fac- 
tors. But  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
ascendenc}'  of  Cromwell  had  put  an  end  to  internal 
commotions  in  France  and  England,  the  energies  of 
these  two  great  nations  began  to  be  directed  to  pur- 
suits of  which  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  enjoyed  almost 
a  monopoly.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  when 
tranquillity  and  a  regular  system  of  government  had 
been  established  in  France  and  England,  their  active 
and  enterprising  inhal)itants  would  submit  to  see  one 
of  their  most  valuable  branches  of  industry  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreigners.  The  Dutch  ceased  to  be  the 
carriers  of  Europe,  without  any  fault  of  their  own. 
Their  performance  of  that  function  necv'ssarily  temtin- 
ated  as  soon  as  other  nations  became  possessed  of  a 
mercantile  marine,  and  were  able  to  do  for  thenxselves 
what  had  previously  been  done  for  them  by  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been  the  condition 
of  Holland  in  other  respects,  the  natural  advance  of 
rival  nations  nmst  inevitably  have  stripped  her  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  commerce  she  once  possessed.   But 
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the  progress  of  decline  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
accelerated,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  efforts  to  arrest  it 
were  rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  extremely  heavy  tax- 
ation to  which  she  was  subjected,  occasioned  by  the 
unavoidable  expenses  incurred  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  with  Spain,  and  the  subsequent  wars  with 
Prance  and  England.  The  necessities  of  the  State 
led  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  corn,  on  flour  when 
it  was  ground  at  the  mill,  and  on  bread  when  it  came 
from  the  oven ;  on  butter,  and  fish,  and  fruit ;  on  in- 
come and  legacies ;  the  sale  of  houses ;  and,  in  short, 
almost  every  article  of  either  necessit}'  or  convenience. 
Sir  William  Temple  mentions  that  in  his  time — and 
taxes  were  greatly  increased  afterward — one  lish  sauce 
Avas  in  common  use,  which  directly  paid  no  fewer  than 
thirty  different  duties  of  excise ;  and  it  was  a  common 
saying  at  Amsterdam,  that  every  dish  of  fish  brought 
to  table  was  paid  for  once  to  the  fishermen,  and  six 
times  to  the  State. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  this  heavy  taxation  has 
been  ably  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  Richesse  de  la 
Hollande,  and  other  ivell-informed  writers ;  and  it  has 
also  been  very  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  Dissertation 
already  referred  to,  drawn  up  from  the  communications 
of  the  Dutch  merchants.  "  Oppressive  taxes,"  it  is 
there  stated,  "must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 
causes  that  have  co-operated  to  the  prejudice  and  dis- 
couragement of  trade;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that 
it  can  only  be  attributed  to  tliem  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  has  been  diverted  out  of  its  channel,  and  trans- 
ferred to  our  neighbors,  and  must  daily  be  still  more 
and  more  alienated  and  shut  out  from  us,  unless  the 
progress  thereof  be  stopped  by  some  quick  and  effect- 
ual remedy ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see,  from  these  con- 
templations on  the  state  of  our  trade,  that  the  same 
will  be  effected  by  no  other  means  than  a  diminution 
of  all  duties.  In  former  times  this  was  reckoned  the 
only  trading  state  in  Europe  ;  and  foreigners  were  con- 
tent to  pay  the  taxes,  as  well  on  the  goods  they  brought 
hither  as  on  tliose  they  came  here  to  buy,  without  ex- 
amining whether  the3'  could  evade  or  save  them,  by 
fetching  the  goods  from  the  places  where  they  were  pro- 
duced, and  carrying  others  to  the  places  where  they  were 
consumed :  in  short,  they  paid  us  our  taxes  with  pleas- 
ure, without  any  further  inquir}'.  But,  since  the  last 
century,  the  system  of  trade  is  altered  all  over  Europe  : 
foreign  nations,  seeing  the  wonderful  effect  of  our  trade, 
and  to  Avhat  an  eminence  we  had  risen  only  by  means 
thereof,  they  did  likewise  apply  themselves  to  it;  and, 
to  save  our  duties,  sent  their  superfluous  products  be- 
side our  country,  to  the  places  where  they  are  most 
consumed  ;  and  in  return  for  the  same,  furnished  them- 
selves from  the  first  hands  with  wliat  they  wanted." 
But,  notwithstanding  this  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  pernicious  effects  resulting  from  the  excess  of  tax- 
ation, the  necessary  expenses  of  the  State  were  so  great 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  any  sufficient  reduc- 
tions. And,  with  the  exception  of  the  transit  trade 
carried  on  through  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  which  is 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  tlie  American  trade,  most  of  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  foreign  trade  of  Holland,  though  still  very 
considerable,  continue  in  a  comparatively  depressed 
state. 

In  consequence  principal!}^  of  the  oppressiveness  of 
taxation,  but  partly,  too,  of  tlie  excessive  accumula- 
tion of  capital  that  had  taken  place  while  tlie  Dutch 
engrossed  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  profits  in  Hol- 
land were  reduced  toward  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  have  ever  since  continued  extreme- 
ly low.  This  circumstance  would  of  itself  have  sapped 
the  foundations  of  her  commercial  greatness.  Her  cap- 
italists, who  could  hardly  expect  to  clear  more  than 
two  or  thrc^e  per  cent,  of  net  profit  by  any  sort  of  un- 
dertaking carried  on  at  home,  were  tempted  to  vest 
their  cajiital  in  other  countries,  and  to  speculate  in 
loans  to  foreign  governments.     There  are  the  best  rea- 


sons for  thinking  that  the  Dutch  were,  until  very  late- 
ly, the  largest  creditors  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of 
what  the  sums  owing  them  by  foreigners  previously  to 
the  late  French  war,  or  at  present,  may  amount" to; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  former  period 
the  amount  was  immense,  and  that  it  is  still  very  con- 
siderable. M.  Demeunier  {Dictionnaire  de  VEconomie 
Politique,  tom.  iii.  p.  720)  states  the  amount  of  capital 
lent  by  the  Dutch  to  foreign  governments,  exclusive 
of  the  large  sums  lent  to  France  during  the  American 
war,  at  seventy-tjiree  millions  sterling.  According  to 
the  author  of  the  Richesse  de  la  Hollande  (ii.  p.  292), 
the  sums  lent  to  France  and  England  only,  previously 
to  1778,  amounted  to  1,500,000  livres  toumois,  or  sixty 
millions  sterling.  And  besides  these,  vast  sums  were 
lent  to  private  individuals  in  foreign  countries,  both 
regularly  as  loans  at  interest  and  in  the  shape  of  goods 
advanced  at  long  credits.  So  great  was  the  difficulty 
of  finding  an  advantageous  investment  for  nionej-  in 
Holland,  that  Sir  William  Temple  mentions  that  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  the  national  debt  was  looked 
upon  by  the  creditors  as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude. 
"They  receive  it,"  says  he,  "with  tears,  not  knowing 
how  to  dispose  of  it  at  interest  with  such  safety  and 
ease." 

Among  the  subordinate  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  Dutch  commerce,  or  which  have,  at  all 
events,  prevented  its  growth,  we  may  reckon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  commerce  with  India  having  been 
subjected  to  the  trammels  of  monopoly.  De  Witt  ex- 
presses his  firm  conviction  that  the  abolition  of  the 
East  India  Company  would  have  added  very  greatly 
to  the  trade  with  the  East ;  and  no  doubt  can  now  re- 
main in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  such  would  have 
been  the  case.  The  interference  of  the  administration 
in  regulating  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  industry  should  be  carried  on, 
seems  also  to  have  been  exceedingly  injurious.  Every 
proceeding  with  respect  to  the  herring  fisherj-,  for  ex- 
ample, Avas  regulated  by  the  orders  of  government, 
carried  into  effect  under  the  inspection  of  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  Some  of  these  regulations 
were  exceedingly  vexatious.  The  period  when  the 
fishery  might  begin  was  fixed  at  five  minutes  past 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  24tli  of  June  !  and 
the  master  and  pilot  of  every  vessel  leaving  Holland 
for  the  fisher}-  were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  they 
would  respect  the  regulation.  The  species  of  salt  to 
be  made  use  of  in  curing  different  sorts  of  herrings  was 
also  fixed  by  law ;  and  there  Avere  endless  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  barrels,  the  number  and 
thickness  of  the  staves  of  which  thej'Avere  to  be  made; 
the  gutting  and  packing  of  the  herrings ;  the  branding 
of  the  barrels,  etc.,  etc. — IJistoire  des  Peches,  etc.,  dans 
les  Mers  du  Xord,  tom.  i.  chap.  21.  These  regulations 
Avere  intended  to  secure  to  the  Hollanders  that  supe- 
riority Avhich  they  had  early  attained  in  the  fishery, 
and  to  prcA-ent  the  reputation  of  their  herrings  from 
being  injured  b}'  the  bad  faith  of  individuals.  But 
their  real  effect  Avas  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  By 
tying  up  the  fishers  to  a  system  of  routine,  they  pre- 
vented them  from  making  any  improA^ements ;  Avhile 
the  facility  of  counterfeiting  the  public  marks  opened 
a  much  wider  door  to  fraud  than  would  have  been 
opened  had  government  Avisely  declined  interfering  in 
the  matter. 

In  despite,  however,  of  the  East  India  monopoly, 
and  the  regulations  noAv  descriljcd,  the  commercial 
policy  of  Holland  has  been  more  liberal  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  And  in  consequence,  a  country  not 
more  extensive  than  Wales,  and  natural!}-  not  more 
fertile,  conquered,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
sea,  has  accumulated  a  population  of  upward  of  tAVO 
millions;  has  maintained  Avars  of  uncxanii)lcd  dura- 
tion Avith  the  most  poAverful  monarchies;  and,  besides 
laying  out  immense  sums  in  works  of  utility  and  orha- 
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ment  at  home,  has  been  enabled  to  lend  hundreds  of 
millions  to  foreigners. 

During  the  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  French, 
first  as  a  dependent  State,  and  subsequently  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  French  empire,  her  foreign  trade  was 
almost  entirely  destro3'ed.  Her  colonies  were  succes- 
sively conquered  by  England;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  her  trade,  she  was  burdened  with  fresh  taxes. 
]Jut  sucli  was  the  vast  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
Dutch,  their  prudence,  and  energy,  that  the  influence 
of  these  adverse  circumstances  was  far  less  injurious 
than  could  have  been  imagined ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  losses  she  had  sustained,  and  the  long  interrup- 
tion of  her  commercial  pursuits,  Holland  continued,  at 
her  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  French  in  1814, 
to  be  the  richest  country  in  Europe !  Java,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  most  of  her  other  colonies  were  then  re- 
stored, and  she  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  for- 
eign trade.  Her  connection  with  Belgium  was  an 
unfortunate  one  for  both  countries.  The  union  was 
not  agreeable  to  either  party,  and  was  injurious  to 
Holland.  Belgium  was  an  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing country;  and  was  inclined,  in  imitation  of 
the  French,  to  lay  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
most  sorts  of  raw  and  manufactured  produce.  A  pol- 
icy of  this  sort  was  directly  opposed  to  the  interests 
and  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Dutch.  But  though 
their  deputies  prevented  the  restrictive  system  from 
being  carried  to  the  extent  proposed  by  the  Belgians, 
they  were  unable  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  to 
an  extent  that  materially  alVected  the  trade  of  Hol- 
land. Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  consequences 
as  to  Belgium,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sep- 
aration of  the  two  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  Holland. 
It  must  ever  be  for  the  interest  of  England,  America, 
and  all  trading  nations,  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  a  State  by  whose  means  their  productions  find  a 
ready  access  to  the  great  continental  markets.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Dutch,  profiting  by  past  expe- 
rience, will  adopt  such  a  lil)eral  and  conciliatory  sys- 
tem toward  the  natives  of  Java  as  may  enable  them 
to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  various  resources 
of  tiiat  noble  island.  And  if  they  do  this,  and  freely 
open  their  ports,  with  as  few  restrictions  as  possible, 
to  the  ships  and  commodities  of  all  countries,  Holland 
may  still  be  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  commerce, 
and  may  continue  to  preserve  a  respectable  place 
among  mercantile  nations.  Even  at  this  moment, 
after  all  the  vicissitudes  they  have  undergone,  the 
Dutch  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  opulent  and 
industrious  of  European  nations.  And  their  present 
no  less  than  their  former  state  shows  that  a  free  sys- 
tem of  govcrnniont,  security,  and  the  absence  of  re- 
strictions on  industry,  can  overcome  almost  every  ob- 
stacle; "can  convert  the  standing  pool  and  lake  into 
fat  meadows,  cover  the  barren  rock  with  verdure,  and  I 
make  the  desert  smile  with  flowers." 

Amulets,  or  Charms.  All  nations  have  been  i 
fond  of  amulets.  The  Egyptians  had  a  great  variety  :  ' 
so  had  tlio  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Persians.  Among 
the  Greeks,  they  were  much  used  in  exciting  or  con- 
quering the  passion  of  love.  They  were  also  in  esti- ' 
mation  among  the  Romans. — Puny.  Ovin.  Among 
the  Christians  of  early  ages,  amulets  were  made  of  the 
Avood  of  the  true  cross,  about  a.d.  328.  They  have 
been  sanctioned  by  religion  and  astrology,  and  even  '■ 
in  modern  times  by  medical  and  other  sciences:  wit-' 
ness  the  anodyne  necklace,  etc.  The  pope  and  Catho-  ' 
lie  clergy  make  and  sell  amulets  and  channs  even  to 
this  day. — .\she.     Haydn. 

Anam,  or  An-nam,  an  empire  of  Southeasteni  I 
Asia:  between  lat.  10  and  28"  N.,  and  long.  102"  and 
109"  E. ;  comprising  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  and  a ' 
part  of  Camboja.  Surface  generally  fertile,  and  eli- ' 
mate  healthy.  The  coasts  are  bold,  and  include  some  ! 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world.    Products,  rice,  sugar,  | 


cinnamon,  pepper,  and  other  spices ;  indigo,  dye-M-oods, 
an  inferior  tea,  ivory,  and  the  precious  metals.  These 
articles  form  the  principal  exports.  Imports  are  man- 
ufactured silks,  porcelain,  fine  teas,  and  drugs  from 
China,  opium  from  India,  cottons  from  Canton  and 
Singapore,  woolens  and  fire-arms  from  Europe.  The 
navy  is  large ;  and  the  people  liave  a  maritime  taste, 
excelling  most  Asiatics  in  ship-building. — Harper's 
Gazetteer. 

Anchor,  in  Nnvigatif/n,  from  the  Greek  uyKvpa, 
which  Vossius  thinks  is  from  oyKT/,  a  crrx)k  or  hook,  an 
instrument  of  iron  or  other  heavy  material  used  for 
holding  shijjs  in  any  situation  in  which  they  may  be 
required  to  lie,  and  preventing  them  from  drifting  by 
the  winds  or  tides,  by  the  currents  of  rivers,  or  any 
other  cause.  This  is  done  liy  the  anchor,  after  it  is 
let  down  from  the  ship  by  means  of  the  cable,  fixing 
itself  into  the  ground,  and  there  holding  the  vessel 
fast.  The  anchor  is  thus  obviously  an  implement  of 
the  first  importance  in  navigation,  and  one  on  which 
too  much  attention  can  not  be  bestowed  in  its  manu- 
facture and  proper  construction,  seeing  that  on  it  de- 
pends entirely  the  safety  of  the  vessel  in  storms.  The 
invention  of  so  necessary  an  instrument  remounts,  as 
may  be  supposed,  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  The 
most  ancient  anchors  consisted  merely  of  large  stones, 
baskets  full  of  stones,  sacks  filled  with  sand,  or  logs  of 
wood  loaded  with  lead.  Of  this  kind  were  the  anchors 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which,  according  to  ApoUonius 
Khodius  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  were  formed  of 
stone ;  and  Athena;us  states  that  they  were  sometimes 
made  of  wood.  These  sorts  of  anchors  retained  the 
vessel  merely  by  their  inertia,  and  by  the  friction 
along  the  bottom.  Iron  was  afterward  introduced  for 
the  construction  of  anchors,  and  also  the  grand  im- 
provement of  forming  them  with  teeth  or  flukes  to 
fasten  themselves  into  the  bottom ;  whence  the  words 
666vr€g  and  dentes  are  frequently  taken  for  anchors  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  The  invention  of  the 
teeth  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Tuscans;  but  Pausa- 
nias  gives  the  merit  to  Midas,  king  of  Phr}gia.  Orig- 
inally there  was  only  one  fluke  or  tooth,  whence  an- 
chors were  called  i-epoaTOfioc ;  but  shortly  afterward 
the  second  was  added,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Eupala- 
mus,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  bj-  Anacharsis,  the  Scyth- 
ian philosopher.  The  anchors  with  two  teeth  were 
called  dfi(plJo?.OL  or  afxoiaro/xoi,  and  from  ancient  mon- 
uments appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  those 
used  in  our  days,  except  that  the  stock  is  wanting  in 
them  all.  Every  ship  had  several  anchors,  the  largest 
of  which,  corresponding  to  our  bower  or  sheet  anchor, 
was  never  used  but  in  extreme  danger,  and  was  hence 
peculiarly  termed  iepd  or  sacra ;  whence  the  proverb 
sucram  anchoram  solvere,  as  flying  to  the  last  refuge. 

Weiffht. — Anchors  are  now  universally  made  of 
wrought  iron,  excepting  in  Spain  and  some  parts  of 
the  South  Sea,  where  they  are  made  of  copper.  One 
essential  quality  in  eveiy  anchor  is  a  sufficient  weight 
and  angle  of  arm  and  fluke  to  fix  itself  in  the  bottom ; 
and  this  has  been  determined  by  practice  for  difTercnt 
anchors,  and  for  vessels  of  ditVercnt  sizes.  Large  ves- 
sels have  several  anchors  of  difierent  sizes,  which  are 
stowed  in  dilVerent  parts  of  the  vessel.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished by  ditVerent  names;  viz.,  the  best  boirfr  to 
the  starboard :  and  the  .tniall  bower  to  the  port  cat- 
head, with  the  flukfis  on  the  bill-board ;  the  shett-onchor 
on  the  after  part  m  the  fore-channels,  on  the  starboard 
side  :  and  the  spare-anchor  on  the  port  side.  The  al>ove 
anchors  are  of  the  same  size  and  weight.  The  two  lat- 
ter are  only  let  go  in  cases  of  danger,  when  the  vessel 
is  riding  in  a  heavy  gale.  In  men-of-war  they  are  al- 
ways kept  ready  for  letting  go.  The  stream-anchor  is 
of  a  much  smaller  size  than  the  above,  used  only  for 
riding  in  rivers  or  moderate  streams.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally above  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of 
the  others.  Lastly,  the  le(i<je-<ti>chor  is  still  smaller, 
being  onlv  about  one-half  of  the  stream-anchor,  and  is 
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only  used  when  kedging  in  a  river.  Ships  of  the  large 
class  carry  four  large  and  three  small  anchors,  and  the 
smallest  class,  as  brigs,  cutters,  and  schooners,  three 
or  four. 

The  weight  of  anchors  for  different  vessels  is  allowed 
by  the  tonnage.  A  pretty  near  rule  for  the  principal 
anchor  of  ordinary-sized  vessels  is  to  allow  for  the 
cwts.  in  the  anchor  one-twentieth  of  the  tonnage.  Thus 
a  vessel  of  400  tons  would  require  her  principal  anchor 
to  be  20  cwt.,  or  according  to  the  following  tables : 


Mebcha>t  Vessels.     1 
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Foi-m  and  Dimensions. — Next  to  the  weight,  the  form 
of  the  anchor,  and  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts, 
are  of  great  importance.  The  most  general  form,  and 
that  which  has  indeed  been  almost  universally  adopt- 
ed all  over  the  world,  consists  of  the  two  hooked  arms 
for  penetrating  and  fixing  themselves  into  the  soil ; 
the  long  bar  or  shank  for  attaching  the  cable  ;  and  the 
stock,  which  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  shank, 
and  serves  to  direct  one  of  the  points  downward  into 
the  soil.  The  weight  of  the  anchor,  then,  causes  the 
point  to  penetrate  more  or  less  according  to  the  soft- 
ness or  hardness  of  the  bottom  ;  and  the  action  of  the 
vessel  on  the  cable,  instead  of  loosening  the  anchor, 
tends  rather,  by  the  hooked  shape  of  the  arms,  to  fix 
these  deeper  and  firmer  into  the  soil ;  so  that  the  ves- 
sel is  held  quite  fast,  unless  either  the  cable  itself  gives 
waj',  or  any  part  of  the  anchor,  or  the  anchor  is  dragged 
along  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  soil.  The  cable 
draws  upward  by  the  extremity,  and  turns  the  whole 
round  the  point  of  the  fluke.  The  one  end  of  the  shank 
is  made  square,  to  receive  and  hold  the  stock  steadily 
in  its  place  without  turning.  To  keep  the  stock  also 
from  shifting  along  the  shank,  there  are  raised  on  it 
from  the  solid  iron,  or  welded  on  it,  two  square  tenon- 
like projections,  called  nuts.  The  length  of  the  square 
of  the  shank  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  shaft,  and  the  thickness  about  one-twentieth.  From 
the  end  of  this  square  the  shank  increases  in  thickness, 
tapering  toward  the  extremity,  where  the  arms  are  at- 
tached :  in  all  this  part  it  is  either  made  wholly  round, 
or  with  a  flat  on  opposite  sides,  or  polygonal.  The 
end  next  the  stock  is  called  the  small  round.  The  oth- 
er extremity,  where  the  arms  and  the  shank  unite,  is 
called  the  crov:n,  and  the  point  of  the  angle  between 
the  arms  and  the  shank  tlie  throat.  Here  the  tliick- 
ness  of  the  shank  is  from  IJ  inch  in  small  anchors,  to 
3  inches  in  large  ones,  greater  than  at  the  small  round. 
A  distance  equal  to  that  between  the  throat  of  one  arm 
and  its  bill  is  marked  on  the  shank  from  the  jjlace 
Avhere  it  joins  the  arms,  and  is  called  the  trend.     Near 


the  extremity  of  the  square  part  of  the  shank  is  the 
hole  for  receiving  the  shackle  for  the  cable,  which  is 
about  half  the  thickness  of  the  small  round,  and  the 
diameter  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  square.  The 
shackle  is  lapped  with  cordage  to  prevent  the  cable 
from  chafing.  When  iempen  cables  are  used  in  the 
British  service,  one  length  of  bower  chain  cable,  called 
a  ganger.,  is  bent  to  the  spare  anchor,  and  the  hempen 
cable  united  with  Admiral  Elliott's  shackle. 

The  arms  make  an  angle  of  about  56°  with  the  shank. 
They  are  made  either  round  or  polygonal  like  the 
shank,  about  half  their  length.  The  remainder  of  the 
arm  consists  of  three  parts,  the  hlade,  the  fahn.,  and 
the  hill.  The  blade  is  merely  the  continuation  of  the 
arm  in  a  square  form.  The  palm  or  fluke  is  a  broad, 
flat,  triangular  plate,  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  blade, 
the  use  of  which  is,  by  exposing  a  broad  surface,  to 
take  a  firmer  hold  of  the  ground.  The  bill  is  the  ex- 
tremitj'  of  the  arm,  where  it  is  tapered  nearly  to  a 
point,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  more  readily  into 
the  soil.  In  some  cases  the  arm  is  made  quite  straight 
from  the  croAvn  to  the  bill ;  in  others,  and  particularly 
in  small  anchors,  the  interior  half  is  made  with  the 
arch  of  a  circle.  The  whole  length  of  the  arm  is  near- 
ly half  the  length  of  the  round  part  of  the  shank.  It 
tapers  slightly  from  the  throat  to  the  blade,  where  it 
is  about  the  same  thickness  with  tlie  small  round  of  the 
shank.  The  palm  is  about  one-third  of  this  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  breadth  of  its  base  is  nearly  equal  to  its 
length. 

The  stocli  of  the  anchor  is  made  of  oak,  consisting  of 
two  beams  embracing  the  square,  and  firmlj'  united 
by  iron  bolts  and  hoops.  The  length  of  the  stock  is 
rather  greater  than  that  of  the  shank,  the  thickness  in 
the  middle  about  one-twelfth  of  its  length,  and  taper- 
ing to  about  the  half  of  this  at  the  extremities,  the 
taper  being  all  on  the  under  surface  next  the  arms,  and 
the  other  quite  straight.  The  taper  is  not  quite  regu- 
lar. It  commences  at  about  half  the  breadth  of  the 
stock  from  the  shank,  and  continues  in  one  straight 
line  to  the  extremity.  The  beams  of  the  stock  are 
hooped  close  together  at  the  extremities,  but  gradual- 
ly open  toward  the  centre,  that,  in  case  of  the  Avood 
shrinking,  the  hoops  may  be  driven  farther  in.  Of 
late  years  the  stock  has  frequently  been  made  of 
wrought  iron,  the  same  as  the  anchor ;  and  this  plan 
is  now  very  generally  followed  in  anchors  up  to  sixty 
cwt.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  the  stock  can  be  at 
any  time  taken  out  and  laid  parallel  with  the  anchor, 
which  is  very  convenient  for  stowage.  The  iron  stock 
consists  merely  of  a  long  round  bar,  about  half  the  di- 
ameter of  the  anchor  at  the  square.  Instead  of  em- 
bracing the  anchor,  like  the  Mood,  it  goes  through  a 
hole  in  the  square,  which  is  swelled  out  to  receive  it. 
It  has  a  shoulder  in  the  middle,  which  rests  against 
the  square,  and  a  kej'  through  a  hole  in  the  stock  on 
tlie  other  side  keeps  it  fast.  When  the  stock  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  its  place,  the  key  is  driven  out :  the  stock 
then  slides  through  the  hole  in  the  shank,  and  bj' 
means  of  a  bend  at  its  extremity,  it  is  laid  parallel 
with  the  shank. 

The  operation  of  the  anchor  is  easily  understood. 
Being  let  down  by  means  of  the  cable,  the  weight  of 
the  arms  tlirows  them  downward,  and  keeps  the  whole 
in  a  vertical  position  imtil  it  reaches  the  ground,  where 
it  lights  upon  the  crown ;  and  then  falling  over,  the 
position  of  the  stock  at  right  angles  to  tlie  arms,  and 
its  lengtli  and  height,  together  with  the  weight  of  the 
cable,  are  sure  to  throw  it  with  one  of  the  arms  point- 
ed into  the  ground,  if  it  does  not  take  this  situation  of 
itself  This  effect  is  aided  hy  the  anchor  descending 
quickly — and  hence  it  must  be  allowed  to  descend  free- 
l}' ;  for  wliich  purpose,  in  thnming  or  casting  the  an- 
chor, the  cable  is  arranged,  one  end  being  attached  to 
the  anchor  and  the  cable  bitted  on  deck,  and  the  inner 
end  removed  below.  Every  thing  being  jirepared,  the 
lashing  of  the  anchor  is  cast  ofl',  and  the  men  stand 
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ready  to  let  go;  and  when  this  word  is  given  by  the 
person  in  command,  the  fastenings  arc  all  cast  oft',  and 
the  anchor,  falling  into  the  sea,  descends  with  rapidity. 
When  the  anchor,  again,  is  to  he  removed  from  its  sit- 
uation and  drawn  uj)  into  the  vessel,  the  operation  is 
termed  u-eifjkinf/ ;  which  requires  often  a  very  heavy 
purchase,  particularly  at  starting.  This  is  obtained 
by  means  of  tiie  windlass  or  capstan,  round  which  the 
cable  is  wound,  and  a  number  of  hands  applied  to  work 
it.  With  cables  which  are  too  large  to  be  wound 
round  a  windlass,  a  smaller  rope  or  chain  is  used, 
termed  a  messenger,  which,  being  attached  to  the  ca- 
ble at  different  points,  and  wound  round  the  capstan, 
serves  to  bring  the  cable  forward.  But  since  the  in- 
troduction of  chain  cables  this  contrivance  is  not  so 
much  required. 

When  the  anchor  is  brought  above  water,  a  tackle 
from  the  cat-head,  called  the  cat,  is  hooked  on  to  the 
shackle  of  the  anchor,  and  hoisted  up  ;  the  cat-head 
stopper  is  then  passed,  viz.,  one  end  of  it  is  fastened 
round  the  cat-head,  and  the  other  is  brought  through 
the  shackle  of  the  anchor,  then  over  the  stopper-cleat, 
and  is  belayed  round  a  timber  head;  the  cat  is  then 
unhooked,  and  another  tackle,  called  the  fish,  is  hook- 
ed on  just  within  the  flukes,  and  the  arms  are  hove  up 
so  as  to  lie  upon  the  gunnel,  or  bill-board;  the  stock 
is  then  made  vertical  by  hauling  upon  another  tackle, 
called  the  stock-tackle,  in  which  position  the  anchor  is 
secured  by  the  stock-lashing  for  sea.  In  the  event  of 
bad  weather,  and  before  commencing  a  long  voyage, 
the  cat-head  stopper  and  shank  painter  is  doubled. 

Mooring  Anchors  are  those  which  are  fixed  in  cer- 
tain situations  in  harbors  or  roadsteads,  and  to  which 
any  of  the  vessels  frequenting  the  place  may  be  se- 
cured. As  these  are  no  way  limited  as  to  weight  like 
portable  anchors,  they  often  consist  merely  of  a  large 
block  of  stone,  with  an  inner  ring  fixed  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  side  ;  or  several  such  stones  may  be  fast- 
ened together  so  as  to  act  as  one  mass.  Mooring  an- 
chors are  also  often  made  by  choosing  one  of  the  larg- 
est anchors  used  for  first-rate  ships,  weighing  80  cwt., 
and  by  bending  one  of  the  arms  close  down  upon  the 
shank,  to  prevent  it  catching  hawsers  when  transport- 
ing ships,  nets  of  fishermen,  fouling,  etc.  These  an- 
chors are  lowered  down  into  the  water  with  a  very 
strong  iron  mooring  chain  fastened  to  the  ring,  to  which 
the  ships  are  fastened :  they  are  usually  made  from 
such  as  are  damaged  in  one  of  the  flukes  or  arms.  A 
new  kind  of  mooring  anchor,  of  cast  iron,  was  described 
by  Mr.  Ilemman,  of  Chatham,  to  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  oj"  Arts,  etc.,  in  1809,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a  silver  medal  from  the  society. 

Floating  .Inc/ior.^This  is  the  name  given  to  a  sort 
of  anchor  which  has  often  been  proposed,  but  never  re- 
duced to  practice,  for  preventing  a  vessel  from  drifting, 

Table  showing  TirE  estimated  NUMEnirAi,  Values  of  the 
ESSENTIAL  TO  A  GOOD  Ancuoe. — [Tlus  Table  only  professes 
matlcal  accuracy  or  precision.] 
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in  cases  where  the  great  depth  of  the  sea  precludes  the 
use  of  the  cable  and  ordinary  anchor.  The  plan  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Franklin  seems  the  most  rational.  This 
anchor  consisted  of  two  cross-bars,  secured  together  in 
the  middle,  and  having  sail-cloth  fastened  to  them  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram.  To  the  centre  of  these 
bars  the  cable  was  attached,  and,  being  thrown  over- 
Ijoard,  it  was  thought  the  resistance  of  so  large  a  sur- 
face would  at  least  check  the  rapidity  of  the  ship's 
motion. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Aylen's  plan  for  anchoring  in 
deep  water  out  of  soundings,  to  prevent  vessels  from 
drifting  in  a  calm  when  in  a  tide-way,  or  if  disabled : 
Hoist  out  immediately  one  of  the  boom  boats,  let  go 
the  kedge  anchor,  and  veer  out  40  or  oO  fathoms  over 
the  bow,  and  stop  it  to  the  ring  in  the  bow  and  stern 
of  the  boat,  and  then  veer  out  from  the  ship  from  70  to 
80  fathoms. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  and  several  speci- 
mens were  sent  by  the  makers  to  the  Royal  Exhibition 
in  1851.  A  committee,  consisting  of  five  ship-owners  of 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  with  five  nominated 
l>y  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  was  appointed  to  test 
the  relative  merits  of  these.  After  trj'ing,  on  the  parade 
ground  of  Sheemess  dock-yard,  on  the  beach  at  Garri- 
son point,  at  Blackstakes  in  the  River  Medway,  and 
at  the  Nore,  those  that  were  submitted  for  competition, 
viz..  Admiralty,  Aylen's  (a  modified  Admiralty),  Honi- 
ball  (or  Porter's),  Isaacs'  (United  States),  Leno.x's, 
Mitcheson's,  Rodgers',  and  Trotman's  (an  improved 
Porter's),  they  reported  in  1853  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  results  of  all  the  trials  to  which  the  an- 
chors had  been  subjected,  they  thought  it  best  to  re- 
cord their  opinions  in  the  following  tabulated  forms : 

Table  showing  the  eelative  ordeb  in  which  the  sevebal 
Anchobs  stand  with  regabd  to  each  of  the  Peofeeties 
essential  to  a  good  Anchok;  the  Names  areanged  .u.- 
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SEVERAL  Anchors  in  regard  to  the  PBorEnriES  considered 
to  show  approximate  values,  and  has  no  pretensions  to  mathe- 
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The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  order  in  I  gcther  with  their  relative  percentage  of  inferiority  or 
which  the  anchors  were  ranked  by  the  committee,  to- 1  superiority  to  the  Admiralty  anchor,   the  value  of 
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which,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  table  (18-17),  was 
taken  as  the  standard  or  unit : 

Trotman 1-2S  or  2S  per  cental 

Rodgers 1-26  or  26      do. 

Slitcheson 1-20  or  20      do.       (_  Superior  to  Admi- 

Lenox   1-13  or  13      do.        (      rally  anchor. 

HonibaU lO'J  or   9      do. 

Aylen 109  or   9      do. 

Admiralty 1-     the  standard. 

Isaacs -73  or  2"  per  cent,  inferior  to  Admiralty. 

Supposing  both  the  flukes,  and  about  two  feet  of  the 
shank  and  crown  of  the  anchor  is  gone  (invariably  the 
place  where  all  anchors  break),  the  weight  of  the  bro- 
ken part  would  be  about  half  the  weight  of  the  origin- 
al, say 

Cwt 

Bower  anchor  for  the  Hastings  class  74  cwt.,  half. 37 

Stream  anchor  and  stock  for  the  above  ship 22 

Kedge  and  stock  for  do _11 

70 

In  making  anchors  in  the  Eoyal  dock-yards  of  Great 
Britain,  the  different  parts  are  forged  bj'  the  steam- 
hammers.  In  the  first  place,  large  slabs  or  pieces  are 
made  about  five  feet  long,  and  three  of  them  put  to- 
gether, soundly  welded,  and  drawn  out  of  sufiicient 
length  for  tlie  shank ;  the  arms  and  palms  are  forged 
nearly  in  the  same  way  ;  the  palms  are  welded  on  to 
the  arms,  and  then  the  arms  welded  on  to  the  shank, 
and  the  shackle  is  riveted  on  to  the  shank,  the  anchor 
then  being  complete. 

The  shank  for  an  anchor  is  made  larger  at  the  low- 
er end,  where  the  arms  are  to  be  welded  to  it,  and  is 
of  a  square  figure.  A  .sort  of  rebate  or  scarf  is  here 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  square,  in  order  that  the 
arms  may  apph'  more  properly  for  welding.  This 
scarf  is  made  in  the  original  shape  of  the  fagot,  and 
finished  bj'  cutting  away  some  of  the  metal  with  chisels 
while  it  is  hot,  and  using  sets  or  punches,  properly 
formed,  to  make  a  square  angle  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
scarf.  The  upper  end  of  the  shank  is  likewise  square ; 
and  the  length  between  these  square  parts  is  worked 
either  to  an  octagon  or  round,  tapering  regularly  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  end.  The  hole  to  receive  the 
ring  of  the  anchor  is  pierced  through  the  square  part 
at  the  upper  end,  first  by  a  small  punch,  and  then  larg- 
er ones  are  used  till  it  is  sufficiently  enlarged.  The 
punch  is  made  of  steel ;  and  when  it  is  obser\'ed  to 
change  color  by  the  heat,  it  is  struck  on  the  opposite 
end  to  drive  it  out,  and  is  instantly  dipped  in  water  to 
cool  it,  and  another  driven  in.  The  projecting  pieces 
or  nuts,  which  are  to  keep  the  stock  or  wooden  beam 
of  the  anchor,  and  its  place  on  the  shank,  are  next 
welded  on.  To  do  this  the  shank  is  heated,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  thick  bar  is  heated  in  another  forge  :  the 
end  of  this  is  laid  across  the  shank,  and  the  men  ham- 
mer it  down  to  weld  it  to  the  shank ;  then  tlie  piece  is 
cut  off  by  the  chisel,  and  another  piece  welded  on  the 
opposite  side. 

While  this  process  of  forging  the  shank  is  going  on, 
the  smiths  of  another  forge,  placed  as  near  as  conven- 
ient to  the  former,  are  employed  in  making  the  arms, 
which  are  made  from  fagots  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  shank,  but  of  less  size  and  shorter,  they  are  made 
taper,  one  end  of  each  being  smaller  than  the  other ; 
the  larger  ends  are  made  square,  and  cut  down  M-ith 
scarfs,  to  correspond  with  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
shank.  The  middle  parts  of  the  arms  are  rounded, 
and  the  outer  extremities  are  cut  away  as  much  as  the 
thickness  of  the  flukes  or  palms,  tliat  the  palms  may 
be  flush  with  the  upper  sides  when  they  are  welded 
on.  The  flukes  are  generally  made  at  the  iron-forges 
in  the  country,  by  the  forge-hammer;  but  in  some 
yards  they  are  made  by  fagoting  small  bars,  leaving 
a  long  one  for  a  handle.  The  next  business  is  to  unite 
the  arms  to  the  end  of  the  shank ;  and  in  doing  this 
particular  care  is  necessary,  as  the  goodness  of  the  an- 
chor is  entirely  dependent  upon  its  being  effectually 
performed.     In  so  large  a  weld,  the  outside  is  very 


liable  to  be  welded,  and  make  a  good  appearance,  while 
the  middle  part  is  not  united.  To  guard  against  this, 
both  surfaces  of  the  scarfs  should  be  rather  convex, 
that  the}'  may  be  certain  to  touch  in  the  middle  first. 
When  the  other  arm  is  welded,  the  anchor  is  complete, 
except  the  ring,  which  is  made  from  several  small  bars 
welded  together  and  drawn  out  into  a  round  rod,  then 
bent  to  a  circle,  put  through  the  hole  in  the  shank,  and 
its  ends  welded  together.  If  the  shank  or  other  part 
is  crooked,  it  is  set  right  by  heating  it  in  the  crooked 
part,  and  striking  it  over  the  anvil,  or  by  the  Hercules. 
After  all  this  the  whole  is  heated,  but  not  to  a  white 
heat,  and  the  anchor  hammered  in  every  part,  to  finish 
and  make  its  surface  even.  This  is  done  by  lighter 
hammers,  worked  by  both  hands,  but  not  swung  over 
the  head.  This  operation  renders  the  surface  of  the 
metal  hard  and  smooth ;  and  if  very  effectually  per- 
formed, the  anchor  will  not  rust  materially  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sea-water. 

The  iron  from  which  anchors  are  made  ought  to  be 
of  the  best  quality  :  that  kind  of  it  which  is  called  red 
short  will  not  bear  sufficient  hammering  to  weld  the 
bars ;  and  cold  short,  from  its  brittleness,  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon  when  the  anchor  is  in  use.  A  good  an- 
chor should  be  formed  of  the  toughest  iron  that  can  be 
procured.  The  most  extensive  establishment  for  fabri- 
cating anchors,  etc.,  in  England,  is  that  at  Woolwich 
dock-yard,  where  the  British  Admiralt}'  anchors  are 
made.  There  the  blowing  apparatus,  the  working  of 
the  lift  and  tilt  hammers,  etc.,  is  all  done  by  a  steam- 
engine  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  horse  power. — 
E.  B. 

To  steer  the  skip  to  her  Anchor,  is  to  steer  the  ship's 
head  toward  the  place  where  the  anchor  lies  when  they 
are  heaving  in  the  cable,  or  lying  in  a  strong  tide-way, 
that  the  cable  ma}'  thereby  enter  the  hawse  with  less 
resistance,  and  the  ship  advance  toward  the  anchor 
with  greater  facility.  Ships  often  prevent  collision  by 
attention  to  the  helm. 

Anchorage,  or  Anchoring  Ground.  Good 
anchoring  ground  should  neither  be  too  hard  nor  too 
soft ;  for,  in  the  first  case,  the  anchor  is  apt  not  to  take 
a  sufficient  hold,  and  in  the  other  to  drag.  The  best 
bottom  is  a  stiff  clay,  and  next  to  it  a  firm  sand.  In 
a  rocky  bottom  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  are  sometimes 
torn  away,  and  hempen  cables  are  liable  to  chafe  and 
be  cut  through.  It  is  also  essential  to  a  good  anchor- 
age that  the  water  be  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow. 
When  too  deep,  the  pull  of  the  cable,  being  nearly  per- 
pendicular, is  apt  to  jerk  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground ; 
and  when  too  shallow,  the  ship  is  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger, Mhen  riding  in  a  storm,  of  striking  the  bottom. 
Where  a  ship  is  in  water  that  is  land-locked,  and  out 
of  the  tide,  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  of  comparative- 
ly little  importance. 

Anchovy  (Fr.  Anchois;  It.  Acciughe;  Lat.  En- 
ci'asicolus),  a  small  fish  (Clupea  encrasicolus,  Linn.), 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  resembling  the  sprat. 
Those  brought  from  Gorgona,  in  the  Tuscan  Sea,  are 
esteemed  the  best.  They  should  be  chosen  small,  fresh 
pickled,  white  outside  and  red  within.  Their  backs 
should  be  round.  The  sardine,  a  fish  which  is  flatter 
and  larger  than  the  anchovy,  is  frequently  substituted 
for  it.  About  120,000  pounds  are  annually  entered  in 
Great  Britain  for  home  consumption. 

Anderson,  Adam,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1692. 
lie  was  a  clerk  for  forty  years  in  the  South  Sea  House 
in  London,  where  he  published  a  large  work,  entitled 
Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  the  Origin  of 
Commerce,  containing  a  Jlistory  of  the  Great  Commercial 
Interests  of  the  British  Empire,  etc.,  which  is  volumin- 
ous and  heavy ;  but  he  seems  to  have  anticipated,  in 
some  of  his  speculations,  the  opinions  of  later  times. 
It  was  first  puldished  in  17G2,  in  two  vols,  folio.  A 
third  edition  appeared  in  1797-!),  in  four  vols.  4to,  the 
last  volume  being  an  appendix  and  continuation  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  Walton.     AJiderson  died  in  1765. 
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Andes.  The  Andes  form  a  mighty  mountain  chain 
runniiij;  nearly  parallel  to  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  The  central  ridge  extends  in  an  undivided 
chain  from  the  Kio  Atrato,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
in  lat.  8'  N.,  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Vilcanoto  and  Cuzco, 
in  lat.  15''-'  50'  S.,  where  it  separates  into  western  and 
eastern  ridges  that  inclose  the  extensive  and  elevated 
valley  of  Desaguedero,  and  exhibit  some  stupendous 
peaks  that  almost  rival  the  altitude  of  the  Himalayas 
of  the  East.  After  running  parallel  to  each  other  to 
lat.  I'J"*  30'  S.,  they  again  coalesce,  and  constitute  one 
central  chain  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  lat.  53'-'. 
The  Andes  of  South  America,  then,  have  a  range  of 
about  4200  miles.  The  most  -western  of  the  two  longi- 
tudinal ridges  runs  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  called 
the  Cordilkra  of  the  Coast ;  the  eastern  chain  is  gen- 
erally termed  the  Cordillera  of  the  Interior,  and  its 
northern  prolongation  Cordillera  Heal.  The  valley  of 
Desaguedero  extends  from  lat.  15°  5'  to  lat.  19°  30'  S., 
with  a  varying  breadth  of  35  to  GO  miles,  presenting  an 
area  of  16,000  square  geographical  miles.  It  contains 
the  celebrated  Lake  of  Titicaca,  the  cradle  of  Peruvian 
civilization.  It  was  on  the  shores  of  this  lake  that 
Manco  Capac,  the  first  luca,  was  miraculously  discov- 
ered by  the  Quichu,  the  ancestors  of  the  Peruvians. 

"The  central  Andes  are  rich  beyond  conception  in 
all  the  metals,  lead  only  excepted.  One  of  the  most 
curious  ores  in  the  bowels  of  those  mountains  is  the 
pacos,  a  compound  of  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  mu- 
riate of  silver  with  native  silver.  The  mines  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  so  long  the  objects  of  envy  and  admira- 
tion, far  from  being  yet  exhausted,  promise,  under  a 
liberal  and  improved  system,  to  become  more  product- 
ive than  ever.  But  nature  has  blended  ■\vith  those 
hidden  treasures  the  active  elements  of  destruction. 
The  whole  chain  of  the  Andes  is  subject  to  the  most 
terrible  earthquakes.  From  Cotopaxi  to  the  South 
Sea  no  fewer  than  forty  volcanoes  are  constantly  burn- 
ing; some  of  them,  especially  .the  lower  ones,  ejecting 
lava,  and  others  discharging  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
scorified  basalt,  and  porphyry,  enormous  quantities  of 
water,  and  especially  moija,  or  clay  mi.xed  with  sul- 
phur and  carbonaceous  matter.  Eternal  snow  invests 
their  sides,  and  forms  a  barrier  to  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable kingdoms.  Near  tiiat  confine  the  torpor  of 
■vegetation  is  marked  by  dreary  wastes." — Edinb.  Re- 
view, vol.  XV.  p.  233. 

Anemometer  and  Anemoscope,  machines  for 
measuring  the  force  and  indicating  the  course  of  the 
wind. 

Angelica,  a  large  umbelliferous  plant,  with  hollow- 
jointed  stalks,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It 
grows  wild,  and  is  cultivated  in  moist  places  near  Lon- 
don, and  in  most  European  countries  from  Lapland  to 
Spain.  Its  roots  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  resinous  ;  have 
a  fragrant  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent 
taste,  mixed  with  a  pleasant  sweetness  glowing  on  the 
lips  and  palate  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  been 
chewed.  To  preserve  them,  they  must  be  thoroughly 
dried,  and  kept  in  a  well-aired  place.  The  other  parts 
of  the  plant  have  the  same  taste  and  flavor  as  the  roots, 
but  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  leaves  and  seeds  do 
not  retain  their  virtues  when  kept.  The  London  con- 
fectioners make  a  sweetmeat  of  the  tender  stems.  The 
faculty  used  to  direct  that  none  but  the  roots  of  Span- 
ish angelica  should  be  kept  by  the  druggists.  In 
Norway  the  roots  are  sometimes  used  as  bread,  and  in 
Iceland  the  stalks  are  eaten  with  butter.  The  plant 
is  used  mostly  in  confectionery  and  the  materia  medica. 
— Lkwis's  Mat.  Med. ;  Kees's  Cycloj)edia,  etc. 

Angels,  in  Commerce.  An  angel  was  an  ancient 
gold  coin,  weighing  four  pennyweights,  and  was  val- 
ued at  65.  Sd.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  at  10.«. 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  15<i2.  The  angelot  was  an 
ancient  gold  coin,  value  half  an  angel,  struck  at  Paris 
when  that  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  1431. — Wood. 


Anise  Seed  (Fr.  Anis;  It.  Anise;  Lat.  Anisurti), 
a  small  .'^eed  of  an  oblong  shape.  It  is  cultivated  ia 
Germany,  but  the  best  comes  from  Alicant,  in  Spain. 
It  id  also  a  product  of  China,  whence  it  is  exported.  It 
should  be  chosen  fresh,  large,  plump,  newly  dried,  of 
a  good  smell,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste. 

Anker,  a  liquid  measure  at  Amsterdam.  It  con- 
tains about  lOi-  gallons  English  wine  mea.sure. 

Annals  (Annaleg,  from  annus,  a  year),  a  term  com- 
monly applied  to  a  conci.se  and  plain  kind  of  narrative 
of  historical  facts  digested  in  the  order  of  time,  each 
event  being  arranged  under  the  particular  year  in 
which  it  haijpened.  Although  this  style  of  composi- 
tion does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  casual  observa- 
tions of  the  writer,  episodes  or  formal  digressions  are 
incompatible  with  the  brevity  characteristic  of  annals; 
while  history,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises  not  only 
the  narrative  and  exposition  of  facts,  but  also  the  writ- 
er's observations  on  actions,  motives,  causes,  and  con- 
sequences in  general ;  thus  affording  ample  scope  for 
illustration  and  embellishment.  Annals  may  Ije  said 
to  constitute  the  essence  of  historj-,  since  they  are  the 
elements  or  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Annealing,  by  the  workmen  called  nealing,  is  a 
process  used  in  glass-making,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  metals.  In  glass-making  it  consists  in  plac- 
ing the  bottles,  etc.,  while  hot,  in  a  kind  of  oven  or 
furnace,  where  they  are  suffered  to  cool  gradually. 
They  would  otherwise  be  too  brittle  for  use.  The  dif- 
ference between  unannealed  and  annealed  glass,  with 
respect  to  brittleness,  is  very  remarkable.  When  an 
unannealed  glass  vessel  is  broken,  it  often  flies  into  a 
small  powder,  with  a  violence  seemingly  very  unpro- 
portioned  to  the  stroke  it  has  received.  In  general  it 
is  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  from  a  very  slight 
stroke  than  from  one  of  some'considerable  force.  One 
of  these  vessels  will  often  resist  the  effects  of  a  pistol- 
bullet  dropped  into  it  from  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet ;  yet  a  grain  of  sand  falling  into  it  will  make  it 
burst  into  small  fragments.  This  takes  place  some- 
times immediately  on  dropping  the  sand  into  it :  but 
often  the  vessel  will  stand  for  several  minutes  after, 
seemingly  secure ;  and  then,  without  any  new  injury, 
it  will  fly  to  pieces.  If  the  vessel  be  very  thin  it  does 
not  break  in  this  manner,  but  seems  to  possess  all  the 
properties  of  annealed  glass. 

The  same  phenomena  are  still  more  strikingly  seen 
in  glass  drops  or  tears.  They  are  globular  at  one  end, 
and  taper  to  a  small  tail  at  the  other.  They  are  the 
drops  which  fall  from  the  melted  mass  of  glass  on  the 
rods  on  which  the  bottles  are  made.  They  drop  into 
the  tubs  of  water  which  are  used  in  the  work ;  the 
greater  part  of  them  burst  immediately  in  the  water. 
When  those  that  remain  entire  are  examined,  they  dis- 
cover all  the  properties  of  unannealed  glass  in  the 
highest  degree.  They  w  ill  bear  a  smart  stroke  on  the 
thick  end  without  breaking;  but  if  the  small  tail  be 
broken,  they  shiver  into  small  po-wder  with  a  loud  ex- 
plosion. They  appear  to  burst  with  more  violence, 
and  the  powder  is  smaller  in  an  exhausted  receiver 
than  in  the  open  air.  AVhen  they  are  annealed  they 
lose  these  properties. 

Glass  is  one  of  those  bodies  which  increase  in  bulk 
when  passing  from  a  fluid  into  a  solid  state.  When 
it  is  allowed  to  crystallize  regularly,  the  particles  are 
so  arranged  that  it  has  a  fibrous  texture.  It  is  elastic, 
and  susceptible  of  long-continued  vibrations ;  but  when 
a  mass  of  melted  glass  is  suddenly  exposed  to  the  cold, 
the  surface  crystallizes,  and  forms  a  solid  shell  round 
the  interior  fluid  parts.  This  prevents  them  from  ex- 
panding when  they  become  solid.  They  therefore 
liave  not  the  opportunity  of  a  regular  cr}.-stallization, 
but  arc  compressed  together  with  little  mutual  cohe- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  they  press  outward  to  occupy 
more  space,  but  are  prevented  by  the  external  crust. 
In  consequence  of  the  effort  of  expansion  in  the  in- 
ternal parts,  the  greater  number  of  glass  drops  burst 
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in  cooling ;  and  those  which  remain  entire  are  not  reg- 
ularly crystallized.  A  smart  stroke  upon  them  com- 
municates a  vibration  to  the  whole  mass,  which  is 
nearly  synchronous  in  every  part ;  and  therefore  the 
effort  of  expansion  has  little  more  effect  than  if  the 
body  were  at  rest;  but  the  small  tail  and  the  surface 
only  are  regularly  crj'stallized.  If  the  tail  be  broken, 
this  communicates  a  vibration  along  the  crystallized 
surface  without  reaching  the  internal  parts.  By  this 
they  are  allowed  some  expansion ;  and  overcoming  the 
cohesion  of  the  thin  outer  shell,  they  burst  it,  and  are 
dispersed  in  powder. 

In  an  unannealed  glass  vessel  the  same  thing  takes 
place.  Sometimes  the  vibration  may  continue  for  a 
considerable  time  before  the  internal  parts  overcome 
the  resistance.  If  the  vessel  be  very  thin,  the  regular 
crystallization  extends  through  the  whole  thickness; 
or  at  least  the  quantitj'  of  compressed  matter  in  the 
middle  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  incapable  of  burst- 
ing the  external  plate. 

By  the  process  of  annealing  the  glass  is  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  state  approaching  to  fluidity  ;  the  heat 
increases  the  bulk  of  the  crystallized  part,  and  renders 
it  so  soft,  that  the  internal  parts  have  the  opportunity 
of  expanding  and  forming  a  regular  crystallization. 

Iron. — In  the  manufactures  in  which  the  malleable 
metals  are  employed,  annealing  is  used  to  soften  a 
metal  after  it  has  been  rendered  hard  by  the  hammer ; 
and  also  to  soften  cast  iron,  which  is  rendered  very 
hard  and  brittle  bj-  rapid  cooling. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel  goods,  which  are  first 
formed  by  the  hammer,  and  require  to  be  filed  or  oth- 
erwise treated,  and  in  which  softness  and  flexibility 
are  essential  to  the  change,  annealing  is  absolutely 
necessary.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  making 
files  and  scissors,  that  the  metal  may  be  left  sufficient- 
ly soft  for  cutting  the  teeth,  and  for  filing  ofT  those 
parts  which  can  not  be  ground.  Annealing  is  not 
less  necessary  in  the  drawing  of  wire,  whether  iron, 
copper,  brass,  silver,  or  gold.  The  operation  of  draw- 
ing soon  gives  the  wire  a  degree  of  hardness  and  elas- 
ticity which,  if  not  removed  from  time  to  time  by  an- 
nealing, would  prevent  the  extension  of  the  wire,  and 
render  it  extremely  brittle.  The  same  operation  is 
also  necessary  in  rolling  or  flattening  those  metals 
which  are  in  a  cold  state,  such  as  brass,  silver,  gold, 
etc.  The  brazier  who  forms  vessels  of  copper  and 
brass  by  the  hammer,  can  Mork  upon  it  only  for  a  lit- 
tle time  before  he  is  obliged  to  anneal  it. 

The  methods  often  employed  for  annealing  iron  and 
steel  are  very  injudicious,  and  materially  injure  the 
latter  when  it  is  used  for  making  cutting  instruments. 
After  they  have  been  formed  by  the  hammer,  they  are 
sometimes  piled  up  in  an  ojjen  fire,  slowly  raised  to  red 
heat,  and  then  allowed  as  gradually  to  cool.  By  this 
method  the  surface  of  the  steel  will  be  found  consider- 
ably scaled,  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere. "When  it  is  remembered  that  steel  consists 
of  iron  joined  to  carbon,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
steel  immediately  under  the  scaly  oxide  will  be  de- 
prived of  its  carbon,  which  has  been  carried  off  by  the 
attraction  of  the  oxygen ;  and,  in  consequence,  will 
lose  the  property  of  acquiring  that  degree  of  hardness 
necessary  to  a  cutting  instrument. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
steel  particularly  should  he  annealed  in  close  vessels, 
t6  prevent  that  effect.  For  this  purpose  the  goods 
sliould  be  placed  in  a  trough  or  recess  made  of  fire- 
stone  or  fire-brick,  and  stratified  witli  ashes  or  clean 
sand,  and  finally  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  the 
same ;  but  if  the  size  of  the  vessel  be  small,  it  may 
have  a  cover  of  its  own  materials.  This  oven  or  trough 
must  now  be  heated  by  the  flame  of  a  furnace  passing 
under  and  round  it,  till  the  whole  is  of  a  red  heat.  It 
must  then  be  suflercd  to  cool,  without  letting  in  the 
air.  The  goods  so  treated  will  be  much  softer  than  by 
the  other  method.     The  surface,  instead  of  becoming 


scaled,  will  have  acquired  a  metallic  whiteness,  from 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  ashes  in  which  they  were  imbed- 
ded. They  will  become  so  flexible  also,  as  to  allow 
them  to  bend  considerablj'  without  breaking,  which  is 
verj-  far  from  being  the  case  before  the  operation.  The 
fracture,  before  annealing,  will  be  smooth  and  short; 
but  afterward  it  will  be  rough,  exhibiting  bright  parts, 
of  a  crystalline  appearance.  Wire,  especially  that  of 
iron  and  steel,  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way  when 
it  is  annealed.  The  wire  used  for  some  purposes  re- 
quires to  be  soft,  and  is  sold  in  that  state.  If  the  wire, 
after  finishing,  when  it  is  bright  and  clean,  were  to  be 
annealed  in  contact  with  oxygen,  it  would  not  only 
lose  all  its  lustre  and  smoothness,  but  much  of  its  te- 
nacity. The  process  above  mentioned  will  therefore  be 
particularly  necessary  in  annealing  finished  wire,  as 
well  as  in  softening  it  from  time  to  time  during  the 
drawing. 

Copper  and  brass  suffer  much  less  than  iron  and 
steel  from  annealing  in  the  open  air,  and  do  not  require 
to  be  heated  above  a  low  red  heat.  If,  however,  the 
lustre  is  to  be  preserved,  a  close  vessel  would  be  de- 
sirable. The  latter  metals,  after  annealing,  although 
much  discolored  bj'  the  oxj'gen  of  the  atmosphere,  ma}' 
be  cleansed  by  immersion  in  a  hot  liquor  composed  of 
water  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 
Very  small  brass  or  copper  wire  is  frequently  annealed 
hy  exposing  it  to  the  flame  of  hay  or  straw.  In  cast- 
ing minute  pieces  of  pig-iron,  which  is  generally  done 
in  damp  sand,  the  metal  possesses  the  property  of  steel 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume,  by  the  rapid  cooling,  a 
degree  of  hardness  equal  to  hardened  steel ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  articles  are  so  brittle  as  to  break 
by  falling  on  the  ground.  When,  however,  these 
goods  are  treated  in  the  way  above  directed,  they  ac- 
quire a  degree  of  softness  which  renders  them  penetra- 
ble by  the  file,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  bend- 
ing. In  this  state  they  are  much  less  tenacious  than 
steel,  but  still  so  much  so  as  to  have  been  sold  in  the 
form  of  cutlerj-  for  steel. 

The  change  which  metals  undergo  by  annealing  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  Most  of  the  malleable 
metals  are  susceptible  of  two  distinct  forms,  one  called 
the  crystalline  form,  which  they  assume  by  slow  cool- 
ing; and  the  other  the  fibrous,  which  is  acquired  by 
hammering  or  rolling.  When  this,  however,  is  car- 
ried beyond  a  certain  point,  the  metal  becomes  so  hard 
that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  bent  far  without  break- 
ing. All  the  malleable  metals  in  the  ingot  or  in  theii" 
cast  state  are  brittle,  and  exhibit  a  crystalline  fracture. 
By  hammering  or  rolling  they  become  more  tenacious, 
and  break  with  difficulty,  exhibiting  what  is  called  a 
fibrous  fracture.  At  the  same  time  they  become  stiffer 
and  more  elastic.  They  lose  the  latter  properties  by 
annealing,  but  become  more  malleable.  If  the  anneal- 
ing, however,  be  long  continued,  the  malleability  di- 
minishes, and  they  again  have  a  crystalline  fracture, 
Zinc  by  wire-drawing  becomes  very  flexible,  and 
possesses  a  degree  of  tenacity  not  inferior  to  that  of 
copper ;  but  if  it  be  kept  in  boiling  water  for  a  length 
of  time,  it  will  resume  its  original  brittleness,  and  show 
a  crystalline  appearance  when  broken.  This  proves 
that  the  particles  of  metals  can  change  their  arrange- 
ment without  losing  their  solid  form ;  Avhich  is  still 
more  stronglj'  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  brass  wire 
loses  its  tenacity  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  acids, 
and  even  by  the  presence  of  a  damp  atmosphere.  This 
is  not  caused  by  the  moisture,  but  bj'  the  action  of  air 
upon  the  moistened  surface.  The  manufacturers  of 
common  pins  are  obliged  to  keep  their  wire  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  or  immersed  in  water.  If  the  wire  be  first 
moistened,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  assume 
the  brittle  state  much  sooner.  In  this  condition  it 
breaks  with  a  crystalline  fracture,  similar  to  that  ex- 
hibited by  an  ingot.  When  a  steel-plate,  such  as  a 
watch-spring,  has  been  once  tempered,  the  operation 
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of  simply  rubbing  it  bright  will  render  it  soft  and 
elastic.  The  same  change  is  brought  about  by  slightly 
hammering  it.  It,  however,  resumes  its  elastic  state  by 
being  carefully  heated  till  it  becomes  of  a  blue  color. 
If  the  heat  Ite  continued  to  redness,  particularly  in  a 
close  vessel,  it  becomes  perfectly  annealed. — E.  B. 

AunottO,  or  ArnottO  (Vr.  liocou;  Ger.  Orlean; 
It.  Oriaiin),  a  species  of  red  dye  formed  of  the  pulp  en- 
veloping the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  OreUana,  a  plant  com- 
mon in  South  America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies; 
but  dye  is  made,  at  least  to  any  extent,  only  in  the 
first.  It  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  pods  in  boil- 
ing water,  extracting  the  seeds,  and  leaving  the  pulp 
to  subside ;  the  fluid  being  subsequently  drawn  off,  the 
residuum,  with  which  oil  is  sometimes  mixed  up,  is 
placed  in  shallow  vessels  and  gradually  dried  in  the 
shade.  It  is  of  two  sorts,  viz.  flag  or  cake,  and  roll 
annotto.  The  first,  which  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant article  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  furnished 
almost  wholly  by  Cayenne.  It  is  imported  in  square 
cakes,  weigliing  2  or  3  pounds  each,  wrapped  in  banana 
leaves.  When  well  made,  it  should  be  of  a  bright  yel- 
low color,  soft  to  tlie  touch,  and  of  a  good  consistence. 
It  imparts  a  deep  but  not  durable  orange  color  to  silk 
and  cotton,  and  is  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  dyers. 
Koll  annotto  is  principally  brought  from  Brazil.  The 
rolls  are  small,  not  exceeding  2  or  3  ounces  in  weight ; 
it  is  hard,  dry,  and  compact,  brownish  on  the  outside, 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  color  within.  The  latter  is  the 
best  of  all  ingredients  for  the  coloring  of  cheese  and 
butter,  and  is  now  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose  in 
all  the  British  and  in  some  of  the  Continental  dairies. 
In  Gloucestershire  it  is  the  i^ractice  to  allow  an  ounce 
of  annotto  to  a  cwt.  of  cheese ;  in  Cheshire,  8  dwts. 
are  reckoned  sufficient  for  a  cheese  of  CO  pounds. 
When  genuine,  it  neither  aflfects  the  taste  nor  the 
smell  of  cheese  or  butter.  The  Spanish  Americans 
mix  annotto  with  their  chocolate,  to  wdiich  it  gives  a 
beautiful  tint. — Gk.vy's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmaco- 
prvias;  Locdon's  Encyc.  of  Agi'iculture,a.nd.  private 
information. 

Annuities.  An  annuity  is  a  periodical  income 
arising  from  pensions,  lands,  houses,  or  money  lent. 
AVhen  the  possession  of  an  annuity  is  not  to  be  entered 
upon  until  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  it  is  called 
a  reversionary,  or  deferred  annuity ;  when  the  time  of 
possession  is  not  deferred,  the  annuity  is  sometimes 
called  immediate,  but  in  general  it  is  simply  termed  an 
annuity. 

Annuities  or  Pensions  were  first  granted  in  1512, 
when  £20  were  given  to  a  lady  of  the  court  for  services 
done ;  and  £G  13a'.  IcZ.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  gentle- 
man, 153G.  The  sum  of  £\Z  Gs.  8J.  was  deemed  com- 
petent  to  support  a  gentleman  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
1554.  An  act  was  passed  empowering  the  government 
ta  borrow  one  milliun  sterling  upon  an  annuity  of 
fourteen  per  cent.,  4  and  G  William  and  Mary,  1691-3. 
This  mode  of  borrowing  soon  afterward  became  gen- 
eral among  civilized  governments.  An  annuity  of  £1 
per  annum,  accumulating  at  ten  per  cent.,  compound 
interest,  amounts  in  one  hundred  years  to  £137,796. — 
Hayux. 

The  doctrine  of  compound  interest  and  annuities- 
certain  is  too  simple  ever  to  have  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  mathematicians:  inquiries  into  the  values 
of  interests  dependent  upon  the  continuance  or  the 
failure  of  human  life,  being  more  interesting  and  diffi- 
cult, have  occupied  them  more,  but  yet  not  so  much 
as  their  importance  avouUI  seem  to  demand;  the  dis- 
coveries both  in  pure  Mathematics  and  Physics,  espe- 
cially those  of  Newton,  which  distinguished  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  provided  them  with 
ample  employment  of  a  more  interesting  kind,  ever 
since  the  subjects  of  this  article  were  submitted  to 
calculation. 

When  annuities  are  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  a  life  or  lives  thev  are  called  Life  Anmiiiies.  The 
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values  of  such  annuities  are  calculated  by  means  of 
tables  of  mortality,  which  show,  out  of  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals  bom,  how  many  on  an  average 
have  lived  to  complete  each  year  of  their  age,  and  con- 
sequently the  expectation  of  life  for  each  particular  age  : 
this,  combined  with  a  certain  rate  of  percent.,  will  re- 
duce the  calculations,  if  made  upon  a  sufficiently  large 
scale,  to  mathematical  certainty  (see  articles  Talks  of 
Mortality,  luterest,  and  Life  Inmrnnce). 

In  the  year  18'W  the  British  government  commenced 
granting  life  annuities  at  prices  calculated  according 
to  the  Northampton  Tables  of  Mortality,  and  continued 
so  to  grant  them  for  20  years,  at  a  great  loss  to  the 
nation,  especially  on  younger  lives,  as  was  shown  at 
the  time  by  a  distinguished  writer  (.Joshua  Milne,  Esq). 
None  were  granted  then,  however,  on  lives  tinder  35 
years  of  age.  After  the  year  1816  annuities  -were 
granted  to  all  persons  of  ages  above  21  years. 

In  March,  1819,  Mr.  Finlaison  was  appointed  govern- 
ment actuary,  with  proper  assistants  and  access  to  the 
registers  of  the  nominees  in  tontines,  and  others  on 
whose  lives  annuities  had  been  granted  by  government 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  before ;  in  which  regis- 
ters the  exact  ages  at  which  the  annuitants  were  nom- 
inated, and  at  which  they  died,  were  stated.  Ujion 
these  data  Mr.  Finlaison  made  a  table  of  mortality  more 
valuable  than  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  w  hich  had 
yet  been  published,  according  to  which  the  British 
government  grant  annuities  at  the  present  time. 

By  Mr.  Finlaison's  table  it  was  found  that  the  lives 
of  annuitants  were  generally  hetter  (longer)  than  the 
general  average  of  the  population,  as  insured  lives 
generally  belong  to  the  better  classes.  This  subject 
will  be  more  fully  treated  in  Tahles  of  Mortal ily.  Inter- 
est, and  Life  Insurance. 

Calculations  are  made,  and  annuities  granted  by  the 
British  government  and  by  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
both  in  Europe  and  this  countrj-,  upon  all  combina- 
tions of  lives,  such  as  joint  lives,  survivorships  of  two 
or  more  lives,  etc.,  etc.,  affording  a  perfectly  safe  and 
reliable  investment,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Mutual  Life 
Office,  one  of  verj-  great  advantage  to  the  annuitant. 

The  doctrine  of  annuities,  with  its  kindred  science 
of  Life  Insurance,  is  so  abstruse  that  few  writers  are 
found  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  it 
unless  actuated  by  professional  motives  or  an  unusual 
taste  for  the  subject ;  fortunately,  however,  its  treat- 
ment is  marked  by  uniform  and  eminent  talent  and 
ability,  so  that  nearly  all  the  works  upon  this  sulject 
contain  something  new  and  valuable.  The  standard 
authors  are,  David  Jones,  Jenkins  Jones,  Milne,  Mor- 
gan, Lubbock,  Samuel  Brown,  G.  Davies  Babbage,  and 
Dr.  Price. 

The  lives  on  which  annuities  depend  will  generally 
be  somewhat  better  (by  which  we  here  mean,  will  at- 
tain to  greater  longevity)  than  the  general  average  of 
the  population,  though  probably  not  nearly  so  much 
better  as  many  believe  them  to  be.  The  prevailing 
error  in  the  popular  estimate  on  this  subject  appears 
to  have  arisen  in  great  measure  from  comparing  the 
mortality  among  annuitants  and  assured  lives,  >vith 
that  represented  to  take  place  by  tables  of  mortality 
erroneously  considered  to  correspond  with  the  general 
average  of  the  people  ;  while,  from  being  constructed 
on  erroneous  principles,  and  from  insufficient  i/tz/a,  or 
else  being  derived  from  observations  made  where  the 
mortalitj-  was  and  is  much  greater  than  in  Brit.nin.  the 
mortality,  according  to  these  tables,  was  cou^i^il^aMy 
greater  than  that  which  actually  prevails  .imonp  the 
bulk  of  the  people  here.  Proofs  of  this  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Imjc  of  Mortality. 

The  tables  on  the  following  page  show  the  coet  of 
an  annuity  of  ^100,  and  the  amount  of  annuity  which 
a  deposit  of  ^1000  will  purchase  according  to  the  life 
table  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur.oncc  Company  of  New 
York.  The  rates  charged  by  that  company  are  fciunl 
in  the  columns  ninrked  five  per  cent. 
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A 

KXCITY 

peodtjCED  bt  a  deposit  of  One  Thousand  Dollabs 

Sdm  beqtjired  to  pitechase,  at  tiie  eespective  Ages  men- 

AT THE  Age  statei>. 

tioned,  AN  Annuity  of  One  Hundred  Dollars. 

Age. 

^""p^te'nt'!"'^  !   Five  per  Cent. 

Six  per  Cent. 

Age. 

Four  and  a  half 
per  Cent. 

Five  per  Cent. 

Six  per  Cent. 

9    Cts.          8  Cts. 

$  eta. 

9      Cts. 

$   Cts. 

$  Cts. 

10 

56  00         60  50 

69  70 

10 

1786  40 

1G53  76 

1485  52 

11 

56  30 

60  80 

69  90 

11 

177C  73 

1646  63 

1429  69 

12 

56  60 

ei  10 

70  20 

12 

1766  85 

1037  38 

1428  78 

13 

58  90 

61  40 

70  50 

13 

17.56  79 

102S  96 

1417  73 

14 

57  30 

61  70 

70  80 

14 

1746  55 

1620  38 

1411  56 

15 

57  60 

62  00 

71  20 

15 

1736  11 

1611  62 

1405  24 

16 

53  00 

62  40 

71  50 

16 

1725  46 

1602  67 

1898  77 

IT 

58  30 

62  SO 

71  80 

17 

1714  60 

1593  £3 

1392  15 

18 

5S  70 

63  10 

72  20 

IS 

1703  51 

15S4  19 

1385  36 

19 

1    59  10 

63  50 

72  50 

19 

1692  20 

1574  63 

1378  40 

20 

59  50 

63  90 

72  90 

20 

16S0  64 

l.'JC4  86 

1371  26 

21 

59  90 

64  30 

73  30 

21 

166S  82 

1554  S5 

1303  93 

22 

60  40 

64  70 

73  70 

22 

1G56  76 

1544  62 

135C  41 

23 

60  SO 

65  20 

74  10 

23 

1044  45 

15.34  15 

1348  70 

24 

61  30 

65  CO 

74  60 

24 

1631  84 

1523  41 

1340  77 

25 

61  80 

60  10 

75  00 

25 

1618  96 

1512  41 

1332  62 

20 

62  30 

60  00 

75  50 

26 

1605  76 

1501  13 

1324  22 

27 

62  80 

67  10 

76  00 

27 

1592  26 

1489  56 

1315  58 

28 

63  40 

67  70 

76  50 

28 

1578  43 

1477  69 

1306  69 

2U 

63  90 

68  20 

77  10 

29 

1564  27 

1465  50 

1297  53 

30 

64  50 

68  SO 

77  60 

30 

1549  78 

1453  01 

1268  09 

31 

C5  10 

69  40 

78  20 

31 

1534  93 

1440  IS 

1278  38 

32 

65  SO 

70  00 

78  80 

32 

1519  71 

1426  99 

126S  35 

33 

66  50 

70  70 

79  50 

33 

1504  12 

1413  46 

1258  01 

34 

67  20 

71  50 

80  20 

34 

1488  13 

1399  54 

1247  34 

35 

67  90 

72  20 

80  90 

35 

1471  72 

1385  23 

1236  32 

3G 

68  70 

73  00 

81  60 

36 

1454  89 

1370  52 

1224  93 

3T 

69  00 

73  80 

82  40 

37 

1437  60 

1355  36 

1218  15 

38 

70  40 

74  60 

83  30 

38 

1419  85 

1339  76 

1200  97 

39 

71  30 

75  50 

84  10 

39 

1401  61 

1323  69 

1183  60 

40 

72  30 

76  50 

85  10 

40 

1382  80 

1307  12 

1175  29 

41 

73  30 

77  50 

86  10 

41 

1363  59 

1290  (15 

llCl  76 

43 

74  40 

78  60 

87  10 

42 

1343  78 

1272  45 

1147  74 

43 

75  CO 

79  70 

88  20 

43 

1323  41 

1254  30 

1133  20 

44 

76  80 

80  90 

89  40 

44 

1302  45 

1285  58 

1118  12 

45 

7S  10 

82  20 

90  70 

45 

1280  92 

1216  28 

1102  50 

46 

79  40 

83  00 

92  10 

46 

1258  77 

-  1196  39 

1086  30 

4T 

SO  90 

S5  00 

93  50 

47 

1236  04 

1175  90 

1069  53 

48 

82  50 

8C  CO 

95  00 

48 

1212  SO 

1154  90 

1052  26 

49 

84  10 

88  20 

96  70 

49 

1189  09 

1133  42 

1034  50 

50 

85  80 

90  00 

98  40 

50 

1164  92 

1111  47 

1016  27 

51 

87  70 

91  80 

100  20 

51 

1140  30 

10S9  06 

997  56 

52 

89  70 

93  80 

102  20 

52 

1115  24 

1006  IS 

97S  38 

53 

91  SO 

95  90 

104  30 

53 

1089  71 

1042  S2 

958  69 

54 

94  00 

98  10 

106  60 

54 

1063  74 

101 S  99 

938  52 

55 

96  40 

100  50 

109  00 

55 

1037  80 

994  67 

917  82 

50 

90  00 

103  10 

111  50 

50 

1010  41 

909  87 

896  62 

57 

101  70 

105  90 

114  30 

57 

9S3  11 

944  62 

874  92 

58 

104  70 

108  80 

117  80 

5S 

955  42 

918  96 

852  76 

59 

107  SO 

112  00 

120  50 

59 

927  39 

892  91 

830  15 

60 

111  20 

115  40 

123  90 

60 

899  07 

SCO  52 

807  16 

61 

114  90 

119  10 

127  60 

61 

870  53 

839  87 

783  82 

62 

118  SO 

123  00 

131  50 

62 

841  85 

813  03 

760  21 

63 

123  00 

127  20 

135  80 

63 

813  09 

786  05 

736  38 

64 

127  50 

131  70 

140  40 

64 

784  33 

759  01 

712  39 

65 

182  30 

136  00 

145  30 

65 

755  65 

731  99 

688  32 

00 

137  50 

141  SO 

150  60 

66 

727  07 

705  01 

604  19 

67 

143  10 

147  50 

15f5  20 

67 

698  67 

678  14 

640  07 

68 

149  10 

153  50 

162  30 

68 

670  47 

651  41 

615  98 

69 

155  CO 

ICO  00 

168  90 

69 

642  47 

C24  81 

591  92 

70 

1C2  70 

1C7  10 

176  10 

70 

614  63 

598  31 

507  86 

71 

170  40 

174  90 

183  90 

71 

586  88 

571  S5 

543  72 

72 

178  70 

183  20 

192  40 

72 

559  58 

545  70 

519  84 

73 

187  70 

192  30 

201  50 

73 

532  72 

520  05 

496  23 

74 

197  50 

202  10 

211  50 

74 

506  34 

494  75 

472  91 

75 

208  10 

212  80 

222  30 

75 

4S0  47 

409  90 

449  93 

"Select  Lives. — That  the  lives  on  which  annuities 
depend  can  not  be  so  very  select  or  so  much  better  than 
the  coininon  average,  as  has  generally  been  supposed, 
might  reasonably  be  expected  on  these  grounds  :  1.  As 
to  annuitants.  The  lives  are  not  all  chosen  on  account 
of  their  presumed  goodness ;  for  many  persons  who 
have  no  occasion  to  provide  for  others  who  maj'  sur- 
vive them,  purchase  annuities  on  their  own  lives,  only 
that  they  may  tliemsclves  enjoy  the  whole  benefit  of 
the  purchase-money,  both  principal  and  interest,  dur- 
ing their  lives.  And  the  greatest  recommendation  of 
these  lives  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  generally  pru- 
dent persons,  of  temperate  and  regular  habits.  Many 
other  persons,  especially  females,  spendthrifts,  and 
faithful  servants,  enjoy  annuities  bequeathed  to  them 
by  their  deceased  relatives,  masters,  or  mistresses,  as 
the  most  eligible  provision  for  their  future  comfort  and 
security  from  want;  and  there  seems  little  ground  to 
suppose  them  to  be  better  lives  than  the  common  aver- 
age of  the  same  age  and  sex. 

"  2.  In  such  cases  as  tontines,  where  most  of  the  lives 


are  selected  for  their  presumed  goodness,  the  best  crite- 
rion probably  is,  hereditarj'  longevity  iu  the  family  of 
the  nominee ;  but  partiality  for  their  own  friends  or 
kindred  often  has  considerable  influence  in  biasing 
the  judgment  of  those  who  select  them.  That  they 
will  generally  be  persons  of  good  constitutions  and 
regular  habits  when  selected,  is  all  that  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  under  these  circumstances ;  and  that  is  also 
the  case  with  the  average  of  the  population  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  Whatever  the  constitutions  and 
habits  of  annuitants  may  be,  the  annuities  held  by 
them  during  their  own  lives,  by  protecting  them  from 
many  of  the  wants,  cares,  and  anxieties  which  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  exposed  to,  no  doubt  contribute 
to  their  longevity.  But  wliere  powerful  motives  to 
raise  money  by  the  sale  of  an  annuity  on  a  person's 
own  life  exist,  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  prevent  him 
from  parting  with  it,  whatever  precautions  may  have 
been  taken  with  that  view;  and  with  it  he  also  loses 
that  help  to  longevitj-. 

"3.  Insured  lives  are  also  generally  supposed  to  be 
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much  better  than  the  average  of  the  population,  as  it  is 
incumbent  upon  tlic  insurance  offices  to  be  cautious  in 
selecting  them.  J5ut  ba<l  lives,  by  the  failure  of  which 
persons  interested  in  them  would  sustain  loss,  are 
most  likely  to  Ijo  od'ered,  and  are  continually  offered, 
for  insurance :  ami  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all 
the  caution  in  selection  which  the  offices  in  general  can 
exercise,  is  necessary  to  keep  the  lives  insured  up  to 
the  average  goodness  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  ; 
su[)posing  always  that  people  in  general  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  are  in  prosperous,  or  at  least  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  When  tliat  is  not  the  case,  as  for 
some  j'ears  previous  to  18.30  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend it  was  not  in  this  country,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  general  mortality,  which  will 
not  sensibly  affect  tlie  general  mass  of  persons  on  whose 
lives  annuities  and  reversions  or  assurances  depend." — 
E.  B. 

Antarctic.  The  south  pole  is  so  called  because 
it  is  opposite  to  the  north  or  arctic  pole.  A  continent 
of  1700  miles  of  coast  from  east  to  west,  and  C4  to  CG 
degrees  south,  was  discovered  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean 
by  French  and  American  Exploring  Expeditions,  un- 
der D'Urville  and  Wilkes,  respectively  on  the  same 
day,  January  19,  1840 ;  a  coincidence  the  more  singu- 
lar, as  the  discoverers  were  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  of  720  miles.  It  was  coasted  by  Captain  AVilkes 
for  1700  miles.  Mr.  Briscow,  of  the  British  Navy,  fell 
in  with  land,  which  he  coasted  for  300  miles,  in  lat.  C7°, 
long.  50',  in  the  year  1830. 

Antimony  (Ger.  and  Du.  Spiesglas;  Fr.  Antimoitie ; 
It.  Aniiiivmii) ;  Kuss.  Antiinonia ;  Lat.  Antimonium\  a 
metal  which,  when  i)ure,  is  of  grayish  white  color,  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy,  showing  a  radiated  frac- 
ture when  broken  ;  it  is  converted  by  exposure  to  heat 
and  air  into  a  white  oxide,  which  sublimes  in  vapors. 
It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  the  Ilartz ;  also  in  Cornwall, 
Spain,  France,  Mexico,  Silieria,  the  Eastern  Islands, 
and  Martaban,  in  Pegu.  We  arc  at  present  wholly 
supplied  with  this  metal  from  Singapore,  which  re- 
ceives it  from  Borneo :  it  is  imported  in  the  shape  of 
ore,  and  commonly  as  ballast.  It  is  about  as  hard  as 
gold ;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  G'7 ;  it  is  easily  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder;  its  tenacity  is  such  that 
a  rod  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of 
supporting  ten  i)ounds  weight.  Antimonj'  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  in  the  composition  of  metal  types  for 
printing.  The  ores  of  antimony  are  soft,  and  vary  in 
color  from  light  lead  to  dark  lead  gray ;  their  specific 
gravity  varies  from  4-4  to  6-8 ;  they  possess  a  metallic 
lustre,  are  brittle,  and  occur  in  the  crystallized  mas- 
sive forms. — Thomson's  ChemL^trt/  and  private  kiform- 
ation.  Antimony  was  very  early  known,  and  applied 
■by  the  ancients  to  various  purposes.  It  was  used  as 
paint  to  blacken  both  men's  and  women's  eyes,  as  ap- 
pears from  "2  Kiiifjs  ix.  30,  and  Jeremiuk  iv.  30,  and  in 
Eastern  countries  it  is  thus  used  to  this  day.  When 
mi.xed  with  lead,  it  makes  types  for  printing;  and  in 
physic  its  uses  arc  so  various  that,  according  to  its 
preparation,  alone,  or  in  company  with  one  or  two  as- 
sociates, it  is  sufficient  to  answer  all  a  physician  de- 
sires in  an  apothecary's  shop. — Boyle. 

Antipodes,  in  Geography,  a  name  given  to  those 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  that  live  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded 
of  iivri,  opposite,  and  ttov^,  afoot,  because  their  feet  are 
opposite  to  each  other.  Plato  is  regarded  as  the  first 
who  thought  it  possible  that  antipodes  existed,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  the  inventor  of  the  word.  As  this  phi- 
losopher apprehended  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  he  had 
only  one  step  to  make  to  conclude  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes.  The  ancients  in  general  treated  this  opin- 
ion with  the  highest  contempt,  never  being  able  to  con- 
ceive how  men  and  trees  could  subsist  suspended  in  the 
air  with  thoir  feet  upward,  for  so  they  apprehended 
they  must  be  in  the  other  hemisphere.  They  never  re- 
flected that  these  terms  upward  and  dowmcard  are 


merely  relative,  and  signify  onh-  nearer  to,  or  farther 
from,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  common  centre  to 
which  all  heavy  bodies  gravitate. — E.  B. 

Ant^B'erp  (Ilem.  Antwerpen ;  Fr.  Anvers),  a  fa- 
mous fortified  city  of  Belgium,  and  the  centre  of  its 
foreign  trade  (c;\\t\ta.\  and  province  of  the  same  namej 
on  the  Scheldt,  OO  miles  from  the  .sea,  and  distant  by 
railroad  27i  miles  from  Brussels,  32  from  Ghent,  150^ 
from  Cologne,  2.08^^  from  Paris,  and  74  from  Ostend. 
Lat.  of  cathedral,  bV  13'  2"  N. ;  long.  4-  24'  2"  E. 
Population  90,000.  Its  port  was  greatly  improved 
by  Napoleon,  who  erected  two  large  basins ;  and 
ships  anchor  in  the  river  opposite  the  city  in  from  32 
to  40  feet  water  at  ebb-tide.  Chief  manufactures, 
silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  thread,  tape,  and  linen  cloths, 
calico-printing,  embroidery,  bleaching,  and  sugar  re- 
fining. Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
the  diamond-cutters  of  this  city  are  celebrated.  The 
principal  imports  are  coflTec,  grain,  and  seeds,  raw 
sugar  and  woven  fabrics;  exports  flax,  woven  goods, 
refined  sugar,  metals,  glass,  etc.  In  the  IGth  century 
Antwerp  was  the  richest  and  most  commercial  city  in 
Europe,  and  contained  200,000  inhabitants.  In  1G48, 
at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  was  stipulated  by  Spain 
and  Holland  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  should 
be  shut  up — a  stipulation  which  was  observed  till  the 
occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  French,  when  it  was 
abolished.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  l.!>76  and 
in  1585,  and  by  the  French  in  1792  and  1794.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  department  Deux  Nethes,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French,  to  whom  it  again  surrendered 
December  24, 1832.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  paint- 
ers Teniers,  Jordaens,  and  Vandyck,  the  geographer 
Ortelius,  and  the  engraver  Edelinck.  In  18u3,  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbor  was  begun,  and  extensive  new 
docks  and  warehouses  have  since  been  constructed. 
Ships  of  the  largest  burden  come  up  to  the  town,  and 
goods  destined  for  the  interior  are  fonvarded  with  the 
greatest  facility  by  means  of  canals  and  railways.  Al- 
most all  the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  at  present  cen- 
tred in  Antwerp,  which  has  again  become  a  place  of 
much  commercial  importance.  There  is  regular  steam 
communication  between  Antwerp  and  London,  and 
Hull  and  Kotterdam. 

Goods  may  be  warehoused  in  Antwerp  en  entrepot, 
at  the  rates  of  charge  specified  in  a  fixed  tariff'.  The 
exports  chiefly  consist  of  flax,  cotton  and  linen  manu- 
factured goods,  refined  sugar,  glass,  zinc,  oak-bark, 
grain  and  seeds,  lace,  etc.  The  imports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products, 
cotton  stuffs  and  other  manufactured  goods,  com,  raw 
cotton,  leather,  timber,  tobacco,  wool,  rice,  dye-stufts, 
salt,  wines,  fruits,  etc.  A  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
ports not  being  intended  for  home  consumption,  but 
for  transit  to  other  countries,  their  amount  is  always 
much  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  exports.  Of 
the  total  value  of  the  articles  imported  into  Antwerp 
in  1839,  amounting  to  97,9G0,200  francs  (£3,918,408), 
those  supplied  by  England  were  worth  verv  near 
30,000,000  francs:'  ditto  by  Russia,  14.3(;6,9(»0  francs : 
ditto  by  the  United  States,  8,217,800  francs;  ditto  by 
France,  7,630,200  franco,  etc.  The  principal  articles 
were  coffte,  worth  14,745,5(K)  francs  :  grain  and  seeds, 
13,936,800  francs ;  sugar.  11,430,800  francs  :  woven  fal>- 
rics,  11,339,100  francs;  raw  cotton,  o,22o,20<>  francs; 
metals,  4,872,300  francs,  etc.  The  total  value  of  the 
articles  exported  during  the  same  year  was  3.''.to0,000 
francs  (£1,425,440\  whereof  those  sent  to  England  were 
worth  lt,:?4:>,100  francs;  ditto  to  Holland,  5.777,500 
francs;  the  Ilanse  Towns.  4.320,200  francs. 

Monoj,  Wtiyhts,  and  Measures. — The  French  sys^ 
teni  of  moneys,  weights,  and  measures  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  Belgium.  Formerly  accounts  were  kept  in 
florins,  worth  l.<.  8J(/.  sterling.  The  quintal  formerly 
in  use,  and  still  sometimes  referred  to,  =  103^  pounds 
avoirdupois.  In  1837  the  Commercial  Bank,  a  joint- 
stock  association,  was  founded  in  Antwerp.     It  has  a 
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capital  of  25,000,000  francs  (£1,000,000),  divided  into 
25,000  shares  of  1000  francs  each,  and  transacts  all  sorts 
cf  banking  business.  Here  also  are  two  considerable 
insurance  companies.  The  railway  from  Antwerp  to 
Brussels,  28^  miles  in  length,  has  been  signally  suc- 
cessful, and  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  both  cities, 
but  especially  to  Antwerp. 

Custom-house  Regulations. — Captains  of  ships  arriv- 
ing at  Antwerp,  or  any  of  the  Belgian  ports,  must 
make,  within  twenty-four  hours,  a  declaration  in  writ- 
ing of  the  goods  of  which  their  cargo  consists,  specify- 
ing the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  bales,  parcels,  etc., 
their  value,  according  to  the  current  price  at  the  time 
when  the  declaration  is  made,  the  name  of  the  ship  or 
vessel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  captain,  and  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  she  belongs,  etc. 


Nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  Belgium  carried  on 
by  sea  centres  in  Antwerp.  The  great  articles  of  ex- 
port are  corn,  especiallj-  wheat ;  tlax ;  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs ;  cast  and  wrought  iron ;  muskets,  fowling-pieces, 
and  small  arms  :  linen  and  woolen  fabrics ;  clover  and 
other  seeds  ;  coal,  butter,  books,  etc.  The  total  value 
of  the  exports  of  articles  of  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  Belgium  amounted,  in  1850,  to  203,647,000 
francs.  Of  these  the  exports  to  France  (principally 
by  land)  amounted  to  74,480,000  francs  ;  those  to  Great 
Britain  to  41,943,000 ;  the  other  great  importers  of 
Belgium  produce  being  the  German  Customs  Union, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States.  The  great  ar- 
ticles of  import  are  raw  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
colonial  products ;  indigo  and  all  sorts  of  dyewoods, 
spices,  wine,  rice,  ashes,  fish,  oils,  etc.     We  subjoin 
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Anville,  Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon  d',  a 

French  geographer  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  per- 
haps unsurpassed  in  any  age.  This  celebrated  man 
was  bora  at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  Juh-,  1G97.  His  pas- 
sion for  geographical  research  displayed  itself  from  his 
earliest  years.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  while  reading  the 
Latin  authors  at  college,  he  amused  himself  with  draw- 
ing maps  of  the  countries  which  they  described.  While 
he  was  thus  busily  employing  himself  one  daj'  in  the 
class,  his  master  observed  and  was  about  to  punish 
him ;  but  upon  casting  his  ej-e  upon  the  performance, 
he  immediately  judged  him  to  be  rather  deserving  of 
encouragement.  D'Anville  from  this  time  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  geography,  particularly-  that  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began 
to  delineate  maps  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
most  eminent  geographers. — E.  B. 

Apeak,  in  Seamen's  lunfjuuge,  signifies  perpendic- 
ular; thus  the  anchor  is  said  to  be  apeak  when  the 
stem  of  the  ship  is  brought  directly  over  it  by  drawing 
in  the  cable. 

Apothecary.  In  the  United  States,  a  dispenser 
of  medicines.  In  England,  frequently  prescriptions  as 
well  as  medicines  are  furnished. 

Apron,  in  Naval  Architecture,  is  a  piece  of  curved 
timber  fixed  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  imme- 
diately above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel.  Apron  is 
also  a  name  given  to  a  platform  or  flooring  of  plank 
raised  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock,  against  which  the  dock 
gates  are  shut.  Ai^ron,  in  Gunnery,  a  piece  of  lead 
which  caps  or  covers  the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a  gun. 

Appellation,  the  name  by  which  any  thing  is 
known  or  distinguished  when  spoken  of.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fori.i-n  to  the  original  meaning  of  many  words 
and  proper  names  than  their  present  or  vulgar  appel- 
lations, frequently  owing  to  the  history  of  those  things 
being  forgotten,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  language  in 
which  they  were  expressed.  Who,  for  example,  would 
dream  that  the  legal  proclamation  called  "  O  yes," 
v.as  a  proclamation  commanding  the  talkers  to  become 
hearers,  being  the  French  word  Oyez,  listen,  retained 
in  our  courts  ever  since  the  law  pleadings  were  held 
in  French  ?  Or  would  anj-  person  suppose  that  the 
liead-land  on  the  French  coast  near  Calais,  called  by 
seamen  Blackness,  has  been  so  entitled  from  itsFrencli 
name  oi  Blanc  Nez,  or  the  ]Miite  Head-land? 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  having  taken  the  town  of 
Boulogne  in  France,  the  gates  of  which  he  brought  to 
Ilardcs,  in  Kent,  wliere  they  arc  still  remaining,  the 
ilatterers  of  that  reign  highly  magnified  this  action, 
which,  Porto  Bello  like,  became  a  popular  subject  for 


signs ;  and  the  port  or  harbor  of  Boulogne,  called  Bou- 
logne Mouth,  was  accordingly  set  up  at  a  noted  inn  in 
Holborn.  The  name  of  the  inn  long  outliving  the  sign 
and  fame  of  the  conquest,  an  ignorant  painter,  employ- 
ed by  a  no  less  ignorant  landlord  to  paint  a  new  one, 
represented  it  by  a  bull  and  a  large  gaping  human 
mouth ;  answering  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  hull 
and  mouth.  The  same  piece  of  historj-  gave  being  to 
the  hull  and  gate,  originally  meant  for  Boulogne  Gate, 
and  represented  by  an  embattled  gate  or  entrance  into 
a  fortified  town. 

The  harher's  pole  has  been  the  subject  of  many  con- 
jectures ;  some  conceiving  it  to  have  originated  from 
the  word  poll  or  head,  with  several  other  conceits  as 
far-fetched  and  as  unmeaning;  but  the  true  intention 
of  that  party-colored  staff  was  to  show  that  the  master 
of  the  shop  practiced  surgery,  and  could  breathe  a  vein 
as  well  as  mow  a  beard.  The  white  band  which  en- 
compasses the  staff'  was  meant  to  represent  the  fillet 
thus  elegantly  twined  about  it. 

Nor  were  the  chequers,  at  this  time  a  common  sign 
of  a  public  house,  less  expressive — being  the  represent- 
ation of  a  kind  of  draught-  board  called  tables,  and  show- 
ing that  there  that  game  might  be  played.  From  their 
color,  whicli  was  red,  and  the  similarity  to  a  lattice,  it 
was  corruptly  called  the  red  lettuce,  which  word  is  fre- 
quently used  hy  ancient  writers  to  signify  an  ale-house. 

The  Spectator  has  explained  the  sign  of  the  Bell-sav- 
age Inn  plausibly  enough,  in  supposing  it  to  have  been 
originally  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  female  found  in  the 
woods,  called  in  French  la  helle  sauvage.  But  another 
reason  has  since  been  assigned  for  that  appellation, 
namely,  that  the  inn  was  once  the  property-  of  Lady 
Arabella  Savage,  and  familiarly  called  Bell  Savage's 
Inn,  probabl}-  represented,  as  at  present,  by  a  bell  and 
a  savage  or  wild  man,  which  was  a  rebus  for  lier  name, 
rebuses  being  much  in  fashion  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  three  gilt  halls  so  commonly  hung  out  as  signs  at 
pawnbrokers'  shoi)S,  by  the  vulgar  humorously  enough 
said  to  indicate  that  it  is  two  to  one  that  the  things 
pledged  are  never  rcdeeincd,  were  in  reality  the  arms 
of  a  set  of  merchants  from  Lombardy,  who  were  the 
first  that  publicly  lent  money  on  pledges.  They  dwelt 
together  in  a  street,  from  them  named  Lombard  Street, 
in  London,  and  also  gave  tlieir  name  to  another  at 
Paris.  The  appellation  of  Lombard  was  formerly  all 
over  Europe  considered  as  synonymous  with  that  of 
usurer. 

At  the  institution  of  yeomen  of  the  guards,  they  used 
to  wait  at  table  on  all  great  solemnities,  and  were 
ranged  near  the  buffets.     This  procured  them  the  name 
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of  buffetiers,  not  verj'  unlike  in  sound  to  the  jocular 
appellation  of  beef-eaters,  now  given  them  ;  though 
probably  it  was  rather  the  voluntary  misnomer  of  some 
wit  than  an  accidental  corruption  arising  from  igno- 
rance of  the  French  language. 

The  opprobrious  title  of  bum  hayliffe,  so  constantly 
bestowed  on  the  sheriff's  officers,  is,  according  to  Judge 
Blackstonc,  only  the  corruption  oi  bound  hayliffe,  ever}' 
sheriff's  officer  being  obliged  to  enter  into  bonds,  and 
to  give  security  for  his  good  behavior,  previous  to  his 
appointment. 

A  cordwainer  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  occu- 
pation it  is  meant  to  express,  which  is  that  of  a  shoe- 
maker. But  cordanier,  originally  spelled  cordaurticr,  is 
the  French  word  for  that  trade ;  the  best  leather  used 
for  shoes  coming  originally  from  Cordova,  in  Spain. — 
E.  B. 

Apples,  the  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  Malus,  or  apple-tree. 
It  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in  most  temperate 
climates.  An  immense  variety  and  quantity  of  excel- 
lent apples  are  raised  in  England,  partly  for  the  table, 
and  partly  for  manufacturing  into  cider.  Those  employ- 
ed for  the  latter  purpose  are  comparatively  har.sh  and 
austere.  The  principal  cider  counties  are  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Somerset,  and  Dev- 
on. Mr.  Marshall  estimated  the  produce  of  the  first 
four  at  30,000  liogsheads  a  year,  of  which  Worcester  is 
supposed  to  supply  10,000;  but  it  is  now  probably 
much  greater.  Half  a  hogshead  of  cider  may  be  ex- 
pected, in  ordinarilj-  favorable  seasons,  from  each  tree 
in  an  orchard  in  full  bearing.  The  number  of  trees 
on  an  acre  varies  from  10  to  40,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  cider  must  vary  in  the  same  proportion,  that  is,  from 
5  to  20  hogsheads.  The  produce  is,  however,  very  fluc- 
tuating, and  a  good  crop  seldom  occurs  above  once  in 
three  years. — Loudon's  Encylopedia  of  Agriculture,  etc. 
Besides  the  immense  consumption  of  native  apples, 
the  English  import,  for  the  table,  largo  supplies  of 
French  and  other  foreign  apples.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  duty,  previously  to  184"2,  having  been  an  ad  va- 
lorem one  of  5  per  cent.,  we  are  unable  to  specify  the 
quantities  imported.  They  must,  however,  have  been 
very  considerable,  as  their  declared  value  amounted, 
in  1841,  to  £41,197  4^.  10(/.  In  1842  the  duty  was  fixed 
at  GtZ.  per  bushel  on  raw,  and  2s.  per  bushel  on  dried 
apples.  At  an  average  of  1850  and  1851,  the  entries 
for  consumption  amounted  to  442,950  bushels.  The 
duties  in  England  were  reduced  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1853  to  Zd.  per  bushel  on  raw,  and  Is.  per  bushel 
on  dried  apples.  The  apples  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
of  any  ;  but  unless  selected  and  packed  with  cafe,  they 
are  very  apt  to  spoil  before  reaching  England.  The 
exports  of  ajjplcs  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1852,  amounted  to  18,411 
barrels,  valued  at  43,G35  dollars.  Of  these  1808  bar- 
rels were  shipped  for  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
year  1851-5,  the  quantity  exported  was  33,959  barrels, 
at  a  value  of  .§107,600. 

Appraiser  (from  ad,  to,  and  preiium,  value),  one 
who  rutos  ur  sets  a  value  upon  goods,  etc.,  used  princi- 
pally in  the  custom-house  to  designate  men  who  ap- 
praise goods  entered  for  duty. 

Apprentice,  a  person  of  cither  sex  bound  by  in- 
denture to  serve  some  particular  individual  or  com- 
pany of  individuals  for  a  specified  time,  in  order  to  bo 
instrui'tod  in  some  art,  science,  mysterj-,  or  trade. 

Apprenticeship,  the  servitude  of  an  apprentice, 
or  the  duration  of  his  indenture. 

Seven  years  seem  anciently  to  hare  been,  all  over 
Europe,  the  usual  term  established  for  the  duration  of 
apprenticeships  in  the  greater  part  of  incorporated 
trades.  All  such  incorporations  were  anciently  called 
uiiifersitit.'t,  which  indeed  is  the  proper  Latin  name  for 
any  incorporation  whatever.  The  university  of  smiths.  ' 
the  university  of  tailors,  etc.,  are  expressions  which  we  ' 
commonly  meet  with  in  the  old  charters  of  ancient  | 


towns.  When  those  particular  incorporations  which  are 
now  peculiarly  called  univergitks  were  first  established, 
the  term  of  years  which  it  was  necessarj-  to  study  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  copied  from  the  term  of  apprentice- 
ship in  common  trades,  of  which  the  incorporations  wer3 
much  more  ancient.  As  to  have  wrought  seven  years 
under  a  mast<,'r  properly  qualified  was  necessarj-  in  or- 
der to  entitle  any  person  to  become  a  master,  and  to 
have  himself  apprentices  in  a  common  trade ;  so  to 
have  studied  seven  years  under  a  master  properly  quali- 
fied was  necessarj'  to  entitle  him  to  become  a  master, 
teacher,  or  doctor  (words  ancientlj-  synonjTnous),  in 
the  lil)eral  arts,  and  to  have  scholars  or  apprentices 
(words  likewise  originally  synonymous)  to  study  under 
him. 

Apprenticeships  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. The  reciprocal  duties  of  master  and  apprentice 
make  a  considerable  article  in  every  modern  code.  The 
Roman  law  is  perfectly  silent  with  regard  to  them. 
There  is  no  Greek  or  Latin  word  which  expresses  the 
idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  apprentice — a  servant 
bound  to  work  at  a  particular  trade  for  the  benefit  of 
a  master  during  a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  that 
the  master  shall  teach  him  that  trade. — E.  B. 

Aqua  Fortis.     See  Aciu  {Xitric). 

Aqua  Marina.     See  Beryl. 

Aqua  Vitas  (Ger.  Aquavit;  Fr.  Eau  de  tie;  It. 
AaiH'i  vite;  Sp.  Agua  de  rida;  Russ.  Wodka ;  Lat. 
Aqua  cil<e),  a  name  familiarh'  applied  to  all  native 
distilled  spirits :  equivalent  to  the  eau  de  vie,  or  bran- 
dy, of  the  French,  the  ichisky  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish, 
the  geneva  of  the  Dutch,  etc.  In  this  way  it  is  used  in 
the  excise  laws  relating  to  the  distilleries. 

Aqueduct,  a  conduit  or  channel  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water.  It  is  derived  from  aqua,  water,  and 
ductm,  a  conduit.  It  is  applied  more  particularly  to 
those  structures  of  masonry  which  have  been  erected 
for  the  convej'ance  of  water  across  valleys,  to  which, 
however,  we  would  rather  give  the  name  of  aqueduct 
bridges,  extending  the  term  aqueduct  to  the  whole 
conduit  or  channel  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  conveyance  of  water 
for  the  supply  of  large  cities  has  in  all  ages  formed  a 
very  important  object  of  public  economy ;  and  aque- 
ducts of  various  kinds  have  been  in  use  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  earliest  times,  the  remains  of  which  have 
been  examined  by  travelers  in  different  part3  of  the 
East.  Pocockc  describes  a  work  of  this  kind  erected 
by  Solomon,  for  conveying  water  from  the  pools  and 
fountains  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem.  "  The  aque- 
duct," he  says,  "is  built  on  a  foundation  of  stone;  the 
v.-ater  runs  in  round  earthen  pipes  about  ten  inches 
diameter,  which  are  cased  with  two  stones,  hewn  out 
so  as  to  fit  them,  and  they  are  covered  over  with  rough 
stones  well  cemented  together:  and  the  whole  is  so 
sunk  into  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  that  in 
many  places  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  it."'  But  it  was 
in  the  luxurious  capital  of  Rome  that  the  system  of 
aqueducts  was  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and 
carried  to  an  extent  which  has  never  been  equaled 
even  in  modem  times,  and  has  justly  excited  admira- 
tion both  from  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
works  themselves,  and  the  prodigious  quantities  of 
water  which  by  these  means  were  continually  j^oured 
into  the  city.  These  aqueducts  extended,  some  of 
them  30,  40,  and  even  HO  miles  from  the  city,  in  one 
continued  covered  channel  of  stone,  carried  by  arcades 
over  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys,  and  by  tunneb 
running  in  many  parts  for  miles  through  mountains 
and  through  the  solid  rock.  "  If  we  consider  attentive- 
ly," says  riiny,  "(ho  quantities  of  water  brought  inro 
the  city  for  the  use  of  the  public,  for  baths,  for  fish- 
ponds, for  private  houses,  for  artificial  lakes,  for  gar- 
dens in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  for  villa- ; 
if  we  look  al.-o  at  the  works  which  have  been  construct- 
ed for  forming  a  regular  channel  for  the  waters — arch- 
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es  raised  up,  mountains  pierced  -with  tunnels,  and  val- 
leys filled  up  to  a  level :  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  more  wonderful." 

"Within  the  last  century,  the  invention  and  improve- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  has  completely 
changed  the  mode  of  conducting  water  into  cities,  by 
the  introduction  of  cast-iron  pipes  instead  of  the  stone 
conduits  of  former  times.  These  pipes  can  now  be 
formed  of  almost  any  dimensions,  and  united  together 
into  a  continued  series,  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  water,  even  under  a  violent  pressure  aris- 
ing from  the  altitude  of  the  fountain-head.  They  ena- 
ble us,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  and  give  eflFect 
to  that  grand  principle  in  hydrostatics,  that  the  fluid 
element  tends  continualh-  to  a  level,  even  though  it  be 
confined  in  the  smallest  or  most  complicated  system  of 
pipes ;  so  that  however  low  it  be  carried  in  any  valley, 
or  to  whatever  distance,  still  it  will  rise  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  orignal  altitude  of  the  fountain-head — a  prin- 
ciple which  is  most  important,  indeed,  in  such  works, 
seeing  that  b}'  it  we  are  not  restricted,  as  the  Romans 
■were,  almost  to  a  perfect  level  in  the  line  of  the  con- 
duit. We  have  seen  that,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
this  level,  or  very  gentle  declivity,  all  along  the  con 


for  uniting  perfectly  together  all  the  pipes  into  one  con- 
nected train,  this  improved  system  has  been  universally 
adopted. 

Croton  Aqueduct. — The  Croton  Aqueduct,  by  which 
the  city  of  Xew  York  is  supplied  with  water,  niaj'  be 
regarded  as  the  most  magnificent  work  of  the  kind  ex- 
ecuted in  modem  times.  It  was  commenced  in  1837, 
and  completed  in  1842,  at  an  expense  of  8,575,000  dol- 
lars, the  distribution  pipes  costing  1,800,000  dollars 
additional.  Its  length  from  the  Croton  Lake  to  the  re- 
ceiving reservoir  is  38^  miles.  The  Croton  Lake,  w  hich 
is  formed  by  the  Croton  Creek,  a  small  stream  of  whole- 
some water  falling  into  the  Hudson,  covers  400  acres, 
and  contains  a  bodj-  of  water  of  about  500,000,000  gal- 
lons. To  the  valley  of  the  Harlem  Eiver,  a  distance 
of  33  miles,  the  aqueduct  is  built  of  stone,  brick,  and 
cement,  arched  over  and  under,  6  feet  3  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom,  7  feet  8  inches  at  the  top,  and  8  feet  5 
inches  high ;  and  capable  of  discharging  60,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  It  is  carried  over  the  Harlem  valley 
in  iron  pipes  laid  upon  a  magnificent  bridge  14C0  feet 
long,  constructed  of  arches  114  feet  above  high-water 
mark  at  Yorkville.  These  pipes  pass  into  the  receiv- 
ing reservoir,  w  hich  is  1826  feet  long  and  836  feet  wide. 


duit,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  raising  it  by  ar-  I  covering  an  area  of  37  acres,  and  capable  of  containing 
cades  continued  in  one  unbroken  series,  frequently  30  |  150,000,000  gallons.  Hence,  to  the  distributing  reser- 
or  40  miles  in  extent ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  often  ]  voir,  a  distance  of  2i  miles,  the  w  ater  is  conveyed  by 


prolonging  the  length  of  the  track  by  a  circuitous 
route,  turning  and  winding  for  miles  out  of  its  course, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  increasing  its  length. 

But  the  use  of  pipes  enables  us  to  dispense  with 
these  long  arcades,  all  raised  nearly  to  the  same  level 
with  the  fountain-head;  because  the  conduit  may  be 
varied  in  its  level  to  any  extent,  and  still  will  rise  at 
last  to  its  original  altitude.  The  pipes,  therefore,  are 
merely  laid  all  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a 
cover  of  two  or  three  feet  of  soil  to  place  them  beyond 


a  double  line  of  iron  pipes  3  feet  in  diameter.  This 
second  reser\-oir  is  420  feet  square  and  44  feet  above  the 
streets,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons — whence 
the  water  is  conveyed  through  the  city  by  about  170 
miles  of  pipe,  principally  from  6  to  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

In  those  parts  of  British  India  w  here  the  fall  of  rain 
is  scanty  and  uncertain,  recourse  is  had  to  artificial  ir- 
rigation, and  the  waters  of  many  of  the  rivers  of  the 
country  have  been  rendered  available  for  this  purpose 


the  reach  of  frost.  To  prevent,  however,  the  frequent  ,  by  means  of  public  works  constructed  by  the  govern- 
or abrupt  alternations  of  rise  and  fall,  any  sudden  in-  |  ment.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Ganges 
equalities  in  the  ground  are  equalized  tjy  cuttings  and  ;  Canal,  which  traverses  the  northwestern  provinces  of 
embankments,  but  not  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  ;  Bengal,  and  distributes  over  their  vast  area  nearly  the 
that  would  be  required  to  raise  the  whole  to  a  level,  j  whole  volume  of  the  Avaters  of  the  Ganges.  The  canal 
This,  therefore,  forms  a  capital  improvement  in  the  |  begins  at  the  point  where  the  river  issues  from  the 
method  of  conducting  water,  and  the  greatest,  indeed,  :  mountains  and  enters  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Aliout  20 
which  has  ever  been  made  in  this  important  branch  of  j  miles  from  its  source,  the  line  of  the  canal  crosses  the 
practical  mechanics.  That  it  was  not  introduced  by  '  valley  of  the  Solani  Eiver,  and  the  works  for  eflecting 
the  Romans,  is  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  many  have  done,  |  the  transit  are  designed  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  un- 
to their  ignorance  of  the  hydrostatic  principle  that  the  |  dertaking.  The  valley  is  between  two  and  three 
fluid  would  rise  to  a  level'in  the  opposite  branches  of  j  miles  in  width.  An  earthen  embankment  is  carried 
the  same  train  of  pipes.     Professor  Leslie  has  shown    across,  raised  on  an  average  between  IC  and  17  feet 


that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  this  princifjle, 
and  has  moreover  obtained  from  Italy  a  portion  of  a 
leaden  pipe,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  baths 


above  the  surrounding  country,  and  having  a  width 
of  350  feet  at  its  base,  and  2'.iO  feet  in  the  upper  part. 
This  embankment  forms  the  bed  of  the  canal,  which  is 


of  Caracalla,  which  sets  this  matter  at  rest.  But  from  j  protected  by  banks  12  feet  in  deptli  and  30  feet  wide 
the  low  state  of  the  arts  at  that  period,  they  were  un-  ,  at  the  top.  To  presers-e  these  banks  from  the  eflects 
able  to  give  effect  to  the  principle.  They  had  not  the  of  the  action  of  the  water,  lines  of  masonry  fomied 
means  offabricating  pipes  ofsuch  a  magnitude  as  would  I  into  steps  extend  on  each  side  throughout  their  entire 
have  been  required  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  \  length.  The  Solani  River  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct 
consumed  in  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  of  strength    920  feet  long,  having  side  walls  8  feet  thick  and  12 


sufficient  to  withstand  the  pressure  from  the  fountain- 
head.  Lead  was  the  only  material  that  could  be  used 
by  them  for  the  purpose;  and  besides  the  enormous 
thickness  that  so  weak  a  material  would  have  required, 
and  the  impracticability  of  their  forming  them,  and 
uniting  them  together  endwise,  they  were  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  tendency  of  lead  to  render  the  water 
unwholesome  by  its  poisonous  impregnation.  The  use 
of  cast  iron  was  quite  unknown.  There  remained, 
therefore,  no  resource  but  in  the  aqueducts,  which, 
though  attended  no  doubt  with  vast  expense,  and  re- 
quiring great  enterprise,  as  well  as  both  skill  and  pa- 
tience, were  yet  attainable  by  these  means,  and  formed 
when  completed  a  simple  and  very  perfect  mode  of  ef- 
fecting the  oliject.  Hence  arose  all  those  works  above 
described  which  liave  since  excited  such  astonishment. 


deep,  the  depth  of  the  water  being  10  feet.  The  water 
of  the  canal  passes  through  two  separate  channels. 
That  of  the  River  Solani  flows  under  fifteen  arches, 
having  a  span  of  50  feet  each,  constructed  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  and  springing  from  piers  resting 
on  blocks  of  masonry  sunk  into  the  bed  of  tlie  river. 

The  great  water-works  that  supply  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles with  the  water  of  the  Durance,  by  a  canal 
about  60  miles  in  length,  are  among  the  boldest  under- 
takings of  the  kind  in  modern  times.  This  canal, 
begun  in  1830,  and  not  yet  completed  (1852),  has  al- 
ready cost  above  £2,000,000  sterling.  It  is  conveyed 
through  three  chains  of  limestone  niountains  bj'  forty- 
five  tunnels,  forming  an  aggregate  length  of  8^  miles, 
and  across  numerous  valleys  by  aquc<hiets ;  the  lar- 
gest of  which,  the  Aqueduct  of  Itoquefavor,  over  the 


Now,  however,  w  hen  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  has    ravine  of  the  River  Arc,  about  5  miles  from  Aix,  &ur- 
been  brought  to  sucli  jierfection,  and  methods  contrived    passes  in  size  and  altitude  the  ancient  Pont  du  Gard. 
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The  immense  volume  of  water,  which  passes  at  the 
rate  of  198,000  f^allons  per  minute,  is  carried  across  as 
in  the  old  Itoman  aqueducts  by  a  clianncl  of  mason- 
work.  The  height  of  this  aqueduct  is  '2G2  feet,  and 
its  length  1287.  The  number  of  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
sonry contained  in  it  is  57,000  ;  the  total  cost  has  been 
£151,391. 

Edinburgh  Water-ii)ork8.—i:hc:  works  undertaken  by 
the  Kdinburgh  ^Vater  Company  in  1819  were  jirobably 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  the  time.    They  were 
designed  by   Mr.  Jardine,  the  then  engineer   of  the 
company,  and  carried  out  under  his  superintendence 
in  a  style  quite  worthy  of  the  city,  and  offering,  both 
in  the  general  design  and  in  all  the  details,  a  model 
of  propriety  and  skill  in  this  species  of  hydraulic  archi- 
tecture.    The  Crawley  springs  were  conducted  by  an 
aqueduct   into  a  covered  cistern  at  a  point  about  7 
miles  distant  from  Pklinburgh,  and  a  supph'  from  the 
stream  called  the  Glencorse    Burn,  conveyed  by  an 
open-work  tunnel  from  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west- 
ward.    This  tunnel  is  in  some  places  upward  of  30 
feet  deep,  and  the  valley  tlirough  which  it  passes,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  gravel,  acts  as  a  filter  through  which 
the  water  descends  and   percolates,  all  solid   matter 
being  intercepted  in  its  passage  to  the  tunnel  from  ■ 
whence  it  is  delivered  into  the  cistern,  and  conveyed 
to  Edinburgh  by  a  chain  of  pipes  varying  from  20  to 
15  inches  of  interior  diameter,  without  l)eing  exposed  j 
to  the  light  of  day.     From  the  numerous  undulations  t 
of  the  surface,  the  fall  of  the  pipe   is  not  uniform,  j 
Abrupt  inequalities,  however,  were  removed  by  cutting  ^ 
and  embanking.     Toward  the  northern  termination  ! 
of  the  line  the  pipe  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  of 
2160  feet  in  length,  and  al)0ut  70  or  80  feet  under  the  ! 
surface  of  Heriot's  Green.    In  crossing  the  Grass  Mark-  ' 
et  it  forks  off  by  one  branch  to  a  reservoir  in  the  Cas- 
tle  Hill,  and  by  another  about   120  feet   under   the 
reservoir,  through   a   tunnel   740  feet  in  length,  cut  i 
through  the  rock  of  which  the  ridge  leading  to  the 
Castle  is  composed.     Branches  were  laid  through  all 
the  princip.il  streets. 

The  pipes  are  in  lengths  of  OJ  feet  each,  and  were 
tested  before  being  laid  by  a  pressure  equal  to  a  vert- 
ical column  of  800  feet  of  water.  The  joints  are  what 
are  termed  spigot  and  faucet.  Cocks  for  the  discharge 
of  air  accumulating  in  the  pipes  are  placed  at  the  sum- 
mits of  all  the  considerable  elevations;  and  in  the 
hollows  are  placed  sluice  cocks  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning off  sand  or  other  solid  matter  which  may  collect 
in  the  pipe.  It  is  capable  of  delivering  253-56  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute  into  the  reservoir  at  the 
Castle  Hill. 

The  formation  of  the  Compensation  Reservoir  was 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  work  of  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing of  its  day.  It  was  designed  and  completed  by 
Mr.  Jardine,  and,  with  the  then  limited  experience  of 
contractors  and  workmen  in  the  construction  of  similar 
works,  its  successful  completion  does  great  honor  to 
the  genius  and  perseverance  of  the  engineer.  It  has 
been  twice  enlarged,  and  now  forms  an  artificial  lake 
extending  over  an  area  of  4C  imperial  acres. — E.  B. 

Arangoes,  a  species  of  beads  made  of  rough  car- 
nelian.  'lliey  are  of  various  forms — as,  barrel,  bell, 
round,  etc. — and  all  drilled.  The  barrel-shaped  kind, 
cut  from  the  l)est  stones,  arc  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  should  be  chosen  as  clear  as  possible,  whether 
red  or  white,  having  a  good  polish,  and  free  from  flaws. 
The  bell-shaped  are  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  being 
in  all  respects  inferior.  Considerable  quantities  were 
formerly  imported  from  Bombay,  for  re-exportation  to 
Africa;  but  since  tlie  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Arangoes  are  comparatively 
tritlinu;. — Mn.iuux's  Orient.  Com. 

Arbitration,  a  term  derived  from  the  nomencla- 
ture of  I  lie  Konian  law,  and  api)lied  to  an  arrangement 
for  taking  and  abiding  by  the  judgment  of  a  selected 
person  in  some  disputed  matter,  instead  of  carrying  it 


to  the  established  courts  of  justice.     Arrangements  for 
avoiding  the  delay  and  expense  of  litigation,  and  re- 
ferring a  dispute  to  friends  or  neutral  persons,  are  a 
natural  practice,  of  which  traces  may  \ic  found  in  any 
state  of  society  ;  but  it  is  to  the  Justinian  jurisprudence 
that  we  owe  it  as  a  system  which  has  found  its  way  into 
the  practice  of  Eurofican  nations  in  general,  and  has 
even  evaded  the  dislike  of  the  Englii-h  common  law- 
yers to  the  civil  law.     The  eighth  section  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  I'andeetH  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  and 
may  be  consulted  through  the  commentary  of  Heinec- 
cius,  or  a  more  minute   critical   inquiry  by  Gerard 
Noodt,  in  his  commentary  on  this  section  (Opera,  ii. 
135).     Almost  all  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  de- 
fects of  the  system  in  modem  practice,  seem  to  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  IJoman  jurists.     Thus  it  is 
shown  that  voluntarily  selected  judges  can  only  prop- 
erlv   decide  questions   which  the   parties  themselves 
could  settle  by  giving  and  taking,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  authorized  to  deal  with  criminal  inquiries  or 
public  questions  ;  while,  bj'  excluding  matters  of  per- 
sonal status,  sucli  as  marriage  or  legitimacy,  the  Ro- 
man jurists  anticipated  the  principle,  that  even  private 
questions  which  may  aflect  the  public  morals  or  policy 
can  not  be  thus  extrajudicially  disposed  of.      They 
dwell  on  the  principal  advantage  of  the  system  in  ex- 
cluding appeal  from  the  arbiter's  decision  on  any  such 
ground  as  erroneous  law,  or  false  views  of  the  influence 
of  well-investigated  facts.     But.  on  the  other  hand, 
they  discuss,  with  their  usual  scientific  subtlety,  the 
many  defects,  such  as  excess  of  authority,  neglect  of 
form,  and  partiality  in  receiving  pleadings  or  evidence, 
and  the  like,  by  which  arbitrations  become  vitiated : 
and  thus  these  jurists  at  once  suggest  what  is  ever  the 
defect  of  a  system  of  arbitration,  that  the  more  it  per- 
forms its  function  of  doing  justice,  the  more  it  becomes 
what  the  established  tribunals  of  the  country  ought  to 
be,  and  fosters  two  systems  of  judicature  where  one 
should  be  sufficient.     Some  of  the  civilians  make  a 
distinction  between  the  arbitrator,  the  name  technical- 
ly applicable  to  a  person  voluntarily  chosen  by  parties 
to  decide  disputes,  and  the  arbittr,  an  officer  to  whom 
the  prator  remitted  tjuestions  of  fact  as  to  ajurj-.     In 
this  sense  arbiters  appear  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  jury  trial  in  some  of  the  old  provincial 
laws  of  France ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  comes  that,  by 
a  very  remarkable   provision  in  the  French  code  of 
commerce,  all  questions  between  partners  touching  the 
partnership  must  be  referred  to  arbitration.     In  the 
code  of  civil  procedure,  the  titlerfcA-  arhitragesis-  treated 
so  fully  and  minutely,  as  very  forcilily  to  convey  the 
impression  of  a  separate  system  of  voluntary  jurisdic- 
tion being  created  for  performing  what  ought  to  l>e  ac- 
complished by  the  ordinary  tribunals  in  a  well-regu- 
lated judicial  system. 

Arbitration,  in  the  Im7c  of  England  (according  to 
Blackstone),  is  "  where  the  parties,  injuring  and  in- 
jured, submit  all  matters  in  dispute,  concerning  any 
personal  chattels  or  personal  wrong,  to  the  judgment 
of  two  or  more  arbitrators,  who  are  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy ;  and  if  they  do  not  agree,  it  is  tisual  to  add, 
that  another  person  bo  called  in  as  umpire  (^impfrator), 
to  whose  sole  judgment  it'is  then  referred  ;  or  frequent- 
ly there  is  only  one  arbitrator  originally  appointed." 
The  decision  must  be  in  writing  (unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  in  the  submission),  and  is  called  an 
award ;  and  thereby  the  question  is  as  fully  determ- 
ined, and  the  right'  transferred  or  settled,  as  it  could 
have  Wen  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  or  the  jndg- 
nient  of  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 

There  were,  however,  many  inconveniences  attend- 
ing this  mode  of  proceeding  ;  and  in  the  year  16t>8,  the 
Legislature  accordingly  interfered,  and  passe<I  the  act 
9th  and  10th  Will.  III.,  cap.  15,  which  enacted  that, 
"for  promoting  tr.-ide,  and  rendering  the  awards  of 
arbitrators  the  more  effectual  in  all  cases,  for  the  tlnal 
determination  of  controversies  referred   to  them   by 
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merchants  and  traders,  or  others,  concerning  matters 
of  account  or  trade,  or  other  matters ;"  all  merchants 
and  others  desiring  to  end  any  controversy,  suit,  or 
quarrel  (for  which  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  by 
personal  action  or  suit  in  equity)  by  arbitration,  may 
agree  that  their  submission  of  their  suit  to  the  award 
or  umpirage  of  any  person  shall  be  made  a  rule  of  any 
of  the  courts  of  record,  and  may  insert  such  agreement 
in  their  submission  ;  which  agreement  being  proved  by 
the  affidavit  of  one  of  the  witnesses  thereto,  the  court 
shall  make  a  rule  that  such  arbitration  or  umpirage 
pursuant  to  such  submission  shall  be  conclusive ;  and 
after  such  rule  made,  the  jjarties  disobeying  the  award 
shall  be  liable  to  be  punished,  as  for  a  contempt  of 
com't ;  unless  such  award  shall  be  set  aside,  as  pro- 
cured by  corruption  or  undue  means  in  the  arbitrators 
or  umpire,  to  be  proved  on  oath  to  the  court,  before  the 
last  day  of  the  next  term  after  the  award  is  made. 

An  application  for  an  attachment  for  not  performing 
an  award  maj'  be  resisted  at  any  time  for  defects  ap- 
pearing on  the  face  of  the  award  itself;  for  such  an 
award,  after  that  time,  might  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  any 
action  brought  upon  it,  although  it  can  not  be  set  aside 
for  such  defects  after  the  end  of  the  next  terra.  Sub- 
missions of  disputes  to  arbitration  may  be  by  consent 
of  the  parties,  or  with  the  interposition  of  a  court  of 
justice ;  by  rule  of  court,  or  order  of  a  judge,  when  a 
cause  is  pending,  either  by  bond,  agreement  in  writing, 
or  by  parole.  A  verbal  agreement,  however,  to  abide 
by  an  award  can  not  be  made  a  rule  of  court.  Kor 
can  matters  purely  criminal  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  an  arbitrator.  And  by  the  12th  and  13th 
Vict.  c.  45,  §  12-15,  the  provisions  of  the  former  stat- 
utes as  to  arbitrations  are  extended  to  "controversies 
and  disputes,  for  which  the  remedy  is  by  appeal  to  a 
Court  of  General  or  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace." 
Lastly,  although  the  right  of  real  property  can  not 
pass  by  a  mere  award,  yet  if  a  party  be  awarded  to 
convey  land,  and  refuse,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action, 
or  to  an  attachment  for  not  performing  the  award. 
The  agreement  of  reference  must  be  expressed  with 
great  care  and  accuracy ;  provisions  should  be  insert- 
ed giving  power  to  either  party  to  make  the  submis- 
sion a  rule  of  court,  to  enable  the  court  to  refer  the 
matter  back  to  the  same  or  to  another  arbitrator ;  and 
in  case  of  the  death  of  either  party  before  award,  for 
its  making  and  delivery  to  his  representatives;  and 
also  as  to  the  costs,  which  are  usually  directed  to  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  arbitrator  as  to  those  of  the  refer- 
ence, and  as  to  those  of  the  cause  to  abide  the  event  of 
the  award ;  and  a  certain  day  should  be  appointed  on 
or  before  which  the  arbitrator  is  to  make  his  award, 
with  a  power  to  each  arbitrator  to  enlarge  the  time. 

When  arbitrators  have  the  power  of  electing  an  um- 
pire, they  rnay  choose  him,  and  call  in  his  assistance 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  take  the  subject  into  consid- 
eration ;  and  this  is  the  more  convenient  practice,  as  it 
secures  a  decision  upon  a  single  investigation  of  the 
controversy.  As  to  the  award :  it  must  be  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  submission,  and  embrace  all  the  matters 
submitted,  and  not  extend  beyond  it  in  the  subject- 
matter,  in  persons,  in  time,  or  in  particular  circum- 
stances ;  it  must  be  certain  ;"  it  must  make  a  final  end 
and  determination  of  all  matters  contained  in  the 
submission ;  it  must  be  mutual,  that  is,  it  must  not 
be  entirely  of  things  to  be  performed  by  one  party, 
without  such  things  being  in  satisfaction  of  the  mat- 
ters in  difference ;  and,  finally,  it  must  not  be  unreason- 
able, illegal,  or  impossible  to  be  effectuated.  Former- 
ly, a  submission  to  arl)itration,  being  a  mere  authority, 
might  lie  revoked  at  any  time  before  execution  bj-  an 
instrument  of  as  high  a  nature  as  that  by  which  the 
submission  was  created.  But  now,  by  the  English  Law 
Amendment  Act  (3d  and  4th  "Will.  IV.,  cap.  42),  the 
submission  to  arbitration  by  Rule  of  Court,  or  Judge's 
order,  or  order  of  Nisi  Prius,  or  if  there  be  an  agree- 
ment to  make  the  submission  a  Rule  of  Court,  can  not  be 


revoked  by  any  party  thereto,  without  leave  of  the 
court  or  a  judge.  The  death,  however,  of  either  party 
before  award  is  a  revocation  of  the  authoritv,  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  submission ;  and  so  also  is 
the  marriage  of  a  female  before  award :  the  marriage 
operating  as  a  civil  death  to  all  her  rights  as  a  feme 
sole.  Under  this  statute  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
or  production  of  documents  before  the  arbitrator,  may 
be  compelled  by  a  rule  of  court,  or  order  of  a  judge,  on 
payment  of  expenses  and  loss  of  time;  and  the  arbi- 
trators are  empowered  to  administer  oaths  to  the  wit- 
nesses, where  it  is  so  agreed  or  ordered  by  the  rule  or 
order  of  reference.  Anj'  witnesses  failing  to  attend 
are  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  or  giving 
false  evidence  guilty  of  perjury.  The  court  or  judge 
may  also,  in  the  cases  within  the  statute,  enlarge  the 
time  for  an  arbitrator  to  make  his  award. — E.  B. 

Archangel,  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the 
north  of  Paissia,  in  lat.  C4=  32'  8"  X.,  long.  40"^  33'  E,, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  about  35  English  miles 
above  where  it  falls  into  the  White  Sea.  Pop.  24,500. 
The  harbor  is  at  the  island  of  Sollenbole,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina 
has  from  13  to  14^  feet  water ;  so  that  ships  drawing 
more  than  this  depth  must  be  partially  loaded  outside 
the  bar  from  lighters.  The  DAvina  being  a  navigable 
river,  traversing  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  con- 
nected by  canals  with  the  Wolga  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Keva  on  the  other,  Archangel  is  a  considerable  en- 
trtj)6t.  It  was  discovered  in  1554,  by  the  famous  Kich- 
ard  Chancellor,  the  companion  of  Sir  Hugh  Willough- 
by  in  his  voyage  of  discover)- :  and  from  that  period 
down  to  the  foundation  of  Petersburg  was  the  only 
port  in  the  Russian  empire  accessible  to  foreigners. 
Though  it  has  lost  its  ancient  importance,  it  still  en- 
joys a  pretty  extensive  commerce.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  grain,  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  timber, 
linseed,  iron,  potash,  mats,  tar,  etc.  Deals  from  Arch- 
angel, and  Onega  in  the  vicinity  of  Archangel,  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  those  from  the  Baltic.  Hemp  not 
so  good  as  at  Eiga,  but  proportionally  cheaper.  Tal- 
low is  also  inferior.  Iron  same  as  at  Petersburg,  some- 
times cheaper  and  sometimes  dearer.  The  quality  of 
the  wheat  exported  from  Archangel  is  about  equal  to 
that  from  Petersburg.  The  imports,  which  are  not 
verj-  extensive,  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  salt,  woolens,  hardware,  etc.  The  trade  of 
Archangel  has  latterly  been  declining.  It  is  much 
influenced  b}'  the  demand  from  the  more  southerly 
parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  England,  for  corn. 
When  a  brisk  demand  is  anticipated,  oats  are  brought 
in  large  quantities  from  the  interior,  sometimes  even 
from  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  in  covered  barks  capa- 
ble of  holding  several  hundred  quarters.  But  as  there 
are  fev.'  extensive  establishments  here,  the  supplies  are 
scanty,  except  when  a  large  demand  is  expected  for 
some  time  previously  to  the  season  for  bringing  them 
down. — Oddy's  European  Commerce,  and  private  in- 
formation. 

Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Peters- 
burg :  which  see. 

Archipelago,  called  by  the  Turks  Ah  degniz,  the 
White  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cara  degniz,  the 
Black  Sea,  is  generally  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  extending  from  European  Turkej'  and 
Greece  on  the  west,  to  Asia  Minor  on  the  east,  and 
stretching  southward  to  the  island  of  Candia. 

The  name  Archipelago  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Aiyaiov  ne?^ayoc,  by  which  name,  the  derivation  of 
which  is  uncertain,  it  was  known  to  tlie  Greeks.  The 
ancients  divided  it  into,  (1.)  .Mare  Thrariutn,  the  north- 
ern part,  extending  southward  to  the  northern  coast 
of  Euboca ;  (2.)  M/ir  Jffyrtoum,  the  southwestern  part, 
washing  the  shores  of  Attica  and  Argolis ;  (3.)  Mare 
Tcarium,  the  southeastern  part,  extending  along  the 
coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia. 
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The  navigation  of  this  sea  is  rendered  difficult  by 
the  many  islands  and  rocks  with  which  it  abounds, 
and  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sudden  squalls,  es- 
pecially about  the  equinoxes;  but  it  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  safe  and  commodious  gulfs  and  bays.  Besides 
the  Cyclades  and  Sporades,  which  are  the  two  princi- 
pal groups  of  smaller  islands,  it  contains  Euboea,  Sa- 
mos,  Chios,  Lesbos,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothracc,  etc. 
All  these  islands  arc  mountainous,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  volcanic  formation  ;  while  others  are  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  pure  white  marble,  for  which  Paros, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  particular,  is  so  celebrated. 
The  larger  islands  have  some  verj'  fertile  and  well- 
watered  valleys  and  plains.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  wine,  oil,  mastic,  figs,  raisins,  honey, 
wa.x,  cotton,  and  silk.  The  inhabitants  are  much  en- 
gaged in  fishing,  and  the  coral  and  sponge  fishery  are 
actively  prosecuted  among  the  Sporades.  Manufac- 
tures are  at  a  very  low  ebb,  almost  the  only  branch 
carried  on  being  that  of  cotton-weaving.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  salubrious;  the  heats  of  summer  being 
tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  while  the  winters  are  less 
severe  than  on  the  neighboring  main-land.  The  men 
are  hardy,  well-l>uilt,  and  handsome;  and  the  women 
are  noted  for  their  beauty.  The  i^ands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago are  considered  to  belong  partly  to  Europe  and 
partly  to  Asia.  At  present  the  Cyclades  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  Greek  kingdom,  while  most  of  the  other 
islands  are  subject  to  Turkey. 

The  name  Archipelago,  which  was  primarily  given 
to  the  yEgean  Sea,  is  now  applied  to  various  other  seas 
which  contain  numerous  islands,  as  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, Caribbean  Archipelago,  etc. 

Archive,  or  Archives,  a  chamber  or  apartment 
wherein  the  records,  charters,  and  other  papers  and 
evidences,  of  a  state,  house,  or  community  are  pre- 
served, to  be  consulted  occasionally.  Thus  we  say 
the  archives  of  a  college,  of  a  monasterv',  etc. 

Arctic  Circle  is  a  lesser  circle  of  the  sphere, 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  23^  30'  distant  from  the 
north  pole ;  from  whence  its  name.  This,  and  its  op- 
posite, the  antarctic,  are  called  the  two  polar  circles, 
and  may  be  conceived  to  be  described  by  the  motion 
of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  round  the  poles  of  the  equa- 
tor, or  of  the  world. 

Arctic  Ocean,  that  portion  of  the  Xorth  Sea  which 
extends  from  the  arctic  circle  (lat.  66^  30'  N.)  to  the 
north  pole.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  great  continents,  and  is  the  recipient  of  the  drain- 
age of  an  area  of  3,7ol,270  square  miles.  It  enters 
deeply,  in  the  form  of  gulfs,  bays,  etc.,  into  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continents  of  both  hemispheres.  Th«i^  prin- 
cipal of  these  indentations  are  the  White  Sea,  in  Eu- 
rope; Sea  of  Kara,  Gulfs  of  Obe  and  Yenisee,  in  Si- 
beria ;  and  Baffin's  Bay,  in  North  America.  It  is  united 
to  the  Pacific  by  Behring's  Strait,  and  to  the  Atlantic 
by  Davis'  Strait,  and  a  wide  sea  extending  from  Green- 
land on  the  west  to  Norway  and  Lapland  on  the  east. 
This  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  occupied  centrally 
by  Greenland,  and  on  the  east  is  the  extensive  group 
of  Spitzbergen,  the  small  island  of  San  ilayen,  and 
Iceland.  West  of  Greenland,  and  divided  from  it  by 
Davis'  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  islands  of  great  size,  which  have  been  but  im- 
perfectly explored.  The  region  north  of  lat.  70°  is  the 
most  dreary  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  shores  are  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  when  its  icy  covering  is  rent  asun- 
der, presents  a  series  of  huge  floating  masses  in  per- 
petual motion,  and  whose  tremendous  collisions  are 
attended  with  the  most  appalling  sounds.  Dense  foLCs. 
violent  storms,  and  endless  nights,  add  to  the  horrors 
of  the  scene.  In  the  region  of  Spitzbergen  the  sun  is 
not  seen  for  several  months  in  the  year,  and  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  rises  above  45"  Fahrenheit ;  while  there 
Is  but  one  month  in  the  year  (July)  in  which  snow 
does  not  fall.     The  only,  or  at  least  the  greatest  de- 


gree of  light  the  inhabitants  enjoy  during  their  long 
winters,  or  from  the  latter  end  of  September  to  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the  1/or- 
rowed  lustre  of  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  aurora,  or  th.; 
snow  blink.  This  ocean  freezes  even  in  summer,  and 
during  the  eight  winter  months  a  continuous  body  of 
ice  extends  over  its  entire  surface,  filling  the  area  of 
the  circle  of  between  S'/JO  and  40<X)  miles  in  diameter. 
The  icebergs,  of  which  vast  numbers  are  continually 
in  motion  wherever  an  opening  appears,  vary  from  a 
few  yards  to  miles  in  circumference,  and  rise  to  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  height.  The  ice  in  these  regions  is 
very  transparent,  compact,  and  remarkable  for  the  va- 
riety and  Ijeauty  of  its  tints.  The  water  is  extremely 
pure,  shells  being  distinctly  visible  at  a  depth  of  80 
fathoms.  The  pressure  of  the  water  at  a  depth  of  1^^ 
miles  has  been  found  to  be  2800  lbs.  on  a  s'^uare  inch 
of  surface. 

The  history  of  adventure  in  the  Arctic  Seas  presents 
a  striking  disproportion  between  effort  and  achieve- 
ment. All  that  human  daring  can  do  has  been  done 
to  open  up  the  mysteries  of  these  drearj-  region.s.  The 
first  attempt  to  explore  the  Polar  Seas  was  made  ia 
15.53,  by  Willoughby  and  Chancellor,  who  were  sent 
out  with  instructions  to  ascertain  if  there  was  a  north- 
east passage,  or  if  they  could  reach  China  by  pa-ssing 
to  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Willoughby  reach- 
ed Nova  Zembla,  but  he  and  all  his  crew  were  frozen 
to  death.  Chancellor  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  thus 
opened  a  communication  with  Russia.  Captain  Cook 
reached  Icy  Cape  from  the  Pacific  in  1778.  In  1607 
Captain  Hudson  was  sent  out  to  attempt  to  discover 
the  northwest  passage,  and  reached  the  lat.  of  81^,  but 
was  under  the  necessity  of  putting  back  on  account  of 
the  ice.  In  1773  this  experiment  was  again  tried  by 
an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Phipps, 
who  advanced  about  as  far  as  Captain  Hudson  had 
previously  done;  and  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in 
1818,  which  proved  equally  unfortunate,  under  Captain 
Buchan.  In  1818  Captain  Ross  attempted  a  northwest 
passage,  and  passed  through  Lancaster  Sound.  In 
1810  Captain  Parrj'  reached  long.  Ih'^  W.,  and  in 
1821-23  examined  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Hudson's 
Bay ;  in  1824  he  reached  Pringe  Regent  Inlet.  In  182G 
Captain  Franklin  was  sect  overland  to  explore  the 
north  coast  of  America,  to  the  west  of  Mackenzie's 
River ;  and  at  the  same  time  Captain  Beechey  was  dis- 
patched to  meet  him  in  Behring's  Strait.  The  two  ex- 
peditions approached  each  other  to  ^\nthin  a  distance 
of  146  miles,  but  returned  without  meeting.  In  1827 
Captain  Parrj-  was  sent  out  to  penetrate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  direction  of  the  Pole  in  boats  and  sledges, 
over  the  ice,  and  he  reached  about  82°  40',  the  highest 
latitude  yet  attained.  In  1820-33  Captain  Ross  sailed 
up  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  At- 
lantic south  of  Barrow's  .Strait.  The  expedition  sent 
out  in  search  of  the  long-desired  route  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  through  the  Polar  Seas,  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Franklin,  sailed  in  1845,  with  two  ships, 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  has  not  since  been  heard 
of.  Several  expeditions  have  been  dispatched  in  search 
of  the  missing  navig.ator  and  his  companions,  but  hith- 
erto without  success.  One  of  these  expeditions.  -  ■•- 
manded  by  Captain  Kellet,  attained,  on  Auc"  -" 
1840,  the  lat.  of  71°  12'  N.,  long.  170'  10'  W. ;  .it  ;  :i 
the  16th  discovered  an  almost  inaccessible  island  of 
granite,  rising  14W  foet  above  the  sea,  beyond  which 
a  rjinge  of  high  land  was  seen;  but  constar.t  snow- 
storms compelled  him  to  quit  the  nrighborhc-od  with- 
out doing  more,  to  prevent  his  being  hemmed  in  by 
the  pack-ice. 

The  long  absence  of  the  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Franklin,  and  the  unsuccessful  of''  -:- 
made  from  Britain  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  nli^^i  ._ 
navigators,  induced  Lady  Franklin  to  appeal  to  Amer- 
ica for  aid  in  seeking  for  her  husband  and  his  cowpaa- 
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ions.  Her  appeal  v.as  responded  to  by  Henry  Grin- 
nell.  He  purchased  vessels,  which,  with  the  counte- 
nance and  aid  of  the  United  States  Government,  were 
sent  to  assist  in  the  search.  This  munificent  act  of 
Mr.  Grinnell  is  without  a  precedent.  It  was  an  un- 
dertaking by  a  private  citizen  of  one  country  to  seek 
out  and  restore  to  their  homes,  if  possible,  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  absent  sliips  of  another.  The  Amer- 
ican searching  vessels  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  of  the  United  States  navy. 
The  Rescue,  the  foremost  vessel  of  the  American  ex- 
pedition, entered  "Wellington  Channel  in  company  with 
the  Assistance,  tlie  foremost  vessel  of  all  the  British  ex- 
peditions, on  the  2-lth  of  August,  ix'M ;  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  it  became  apparent  that  no 
further  progress  could  be  made,  the  American  vessels, 
7vithout  the  aid  of  steam,  were  at  the  farthest  point  that 
was  made  by  any  vessel  of  the  three  British  expedi- 
tions then  engaged  in  the  search,  all  of  which  had  been 
assisted  by  steam  on  their  outward  voyage,  wlien  in 
and  while  crossing  Bafhn's  Bay.  The  expeditions  of 
Ross,  Austin,  and  Penny  made  harbors.  The  Amer- 
icans were  afloat  the  whole  of  a  long  arctic  winter,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds,  the  currents,  and  the  ice.  On 
the  18tli  of  September,  De  Haven  was  north  of  Cape 
Bowditch,  the  most  northern  point  seen  by  Parry  in 
1819,  and  farther  north  within  Lancaster  Sound  than 
had  been  attained  by  any  vessel  of  all  the  exploring 
and  searching  expeditions.  His  discoveries  began  at 
Cape  Bowden,  on  the  17th  of  September;  by  the  end 
of  the  month  ho  was  at  75'  25'  N.  Here  he  saw  hith- 
erto unknown  land  to  the  east,  and  the  west,  and  far 
to  the  north.  To  this  new-discovered  land  he  gave 
the  name  of  Grinnell  Land  ;  and  to  a  height  of  land 
seen.  Mount  Franklin  ;  and  named  the  bodies  of  water 
Maury  Channel,  etc.  The  following  season  this  coun- 
try was  explored  by  passing  over  the  ice  much  farther 
west,  by  Captain  Penny  and  others  of  the  British  navy. 
The  name  of  Grinnell  Land  has  been  ungenerously 
omitted  from  the  charts  of  this  region  published  by  the 
British  Admiralty,  and  the  name  of  Albert  Lund  sup- 
plies its  place. — Harper's  Gazetteer.  Captain  Sir 
Robert  M'Clure,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  by  traveling 
over  ice,  connected  the  geography  of  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time.  When  in 
1853  this  news  arrived  in  England,  he  was  hailed,  very 
justly,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 
But  no  vessel  has  ever  passed  through  the  frozen  straits 
traversed  by  M'Clure.  The  passage  discovered  by  him 
has  been  crossed  on  the  ice  many  times,  but  never  by 
ship  or  boat  of  any  sort. 

May  31,  1853,  Dr.  Kane  started  on  his  second  voy- 
age, and  being  longer  than  tlic  time  proposed,  the 
Arctic,  under  Lieutenant  Hartstein,  was  sent  in  search 
of  him.  Dr.  Kane  was  found  at  the  Danish  settle- 
ments on  his  return  home,  having  lost  his  vessels  and 
suffered  great  hardship,  but  without  meeting  any  suc- 
cess in  his  eflorts  or  making  further  discoveries.  Lieu- 
tenant Hartstein  arrived,  with  Dr.  Kane,  October  11, 
1855.  It  is  now  almost  certain  that  tlie  remains  found 
by  Dr.  Rae  were  those  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  party, 
and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  propose  giving 
him  the  reward  of  £10,000  which  was  oft'ered. 

ArgO,  in  Aritiquili/,  the  .';hip  celebrated  in  ancient 
poetry  as  that  in  which  the  Argonauts  made  their 
expedition  to  Colchis  in  ciuest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
Jason  having  hajipily  accomplished  his  enterprise, 
consecrated  the  ship  A7-(/o  to  Poseidon  (Neptune),  or, 
as  others  say,  to  Athena  (Jlinerva),  on  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where,  they  add,  it  did  not  remain  long 
before  it  was  translated  into  heaven,  and  made  a  con- 
stellation.— E.  B. 

Argol,  Argal,  or  Tartar  (Germ.  Weinstein ; 
Du.  Wtjn.^teen;  Fr.  Tart  re  ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Tartaro ; 
Russ.  Winnui  hamen ;  Lat.  Tartarus'),  a  hard  crust 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  wine  lias 
been  kept ;  it  is  rod  or  white  according  to  the  color 


of  the  wine,  and  is  otherwise  impure.  On  being 
purified,  it  is  termed  cream  or  crystals  of  tartar.  It 
consists  principally  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  White 
argol  is  preferable  to  red,  as  containing  less  drossy  or 
earthy  matter.  The  marks  of  good  argol  of  either 
kind  are,  its  being  thick,  brittle,  hard,  brilliant,  and 
little  earthy.  That  brought  from  Bologna  is  reckoned 
the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest  price.  Argol  is  of 
considerable  use  among  dyers,  as  serving  to  dispose 
the  stuffs  to  take  their  colors  the  better.  Pure  argol, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  is  extensively  used  in  medicine. 
It  has  an  acid  and  rather  unpleasant  taste.  It  is 
very  brittle,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder  :  specific 
gravity,  1-95.  The  English  dut}-  on  argol,  of  Gd.  per 
cwt.,  was  repealed  in  1845.  In  1852  the  imports  and 
exports  of  argol  into  Great  Britain  amounted  respect- 
ively to  17,839  and  3645  cwt.  The  price  of  argol  in 
London,  in  September,  1853,  varied ;  Bologna,  from 
58s.  to  G2s.  per  cwt. ;  Leghorn,  46s.  to  56s.  per  cwt. ; 
Naples,  Sicily,  etc.,  33s.  to  39s. 

Aristolochia  (Fr.  Serpentaire ;  Germ.  Schlan- 
(jenwurzel ;  It.  /Serjientaria ;  Lat.  Aristolochia  serpen- 
tai'ia),  the  dried  root  of  Virginia  snake-root,  or  birth- 
wort  :  it  is  small,  light,  and  bushy,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  fibres  matted  together,  sprung  from  one 
common  head,  of  a  brownish  color  on  the  outside,  and 
pale  or  yellow  within.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell, 
something  like  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable ; 
and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste,  verj-  much  re- 
sembling camphor. — Encyckpadia  Jlhtrop. 

Arithmetic.  Wliere  first  invented  is  not  known, 
at  least  with  certainty.  It  w  as  brought  from  Egj'pt 
into  Greece  by  Thales,  about  600  B.C.  The  oldest 
treatise  upon  arithmetic  is  by  Euclid  (7th,  8th,  and 
9th  books  of  his  Elements),  about  oOO  B.C.  The  sexa- 
gesimal arithmetic  of  Ptolemy  was  used  a.d.  130. 
Diophantus  of  Alexandria  was  the  author  of  thirteen 
books  of  aritlmietical  questions  (of  which  six  are  ex- 
tant) in  156.  Notation  by  nine  digits  and  zero, 
known  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  in  Hin- 
dostan ;  introduced  from  thence  into  Arabia  about 
900;  into  Spain,  1050 :  into  England,  1253.  The  date 
in  Caxton's  Mirror  of  the  World,  Arabic  characters, 
is  1480.  Arithmetic  of  decimals  invented  in  1482. 
First  work  printed  in  England  on  arithmetic  (de  Arte 
Siipputandi)  was  by  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham, 
1522.  The  theory-  of  decimal  fractions  was  perfected 
by  Lord  Napier,  in  his  Rahdoloyia,  in  1017. — Haydjj. 
Ark,  Noah's,  a  floating  vessel  built  by  the  pa- 
triarch Noah,  for  the  preservation  of  his  familj',  and 
the  several  species  of  animals,  during  the  Deluge. 
The  ark  has  aflbrded  several  points  of  curious  inquiry 
relating  to  its  form,  capacity,  materials,  etc.  The 
wood  of  which  it  was  built  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
gopher  Kood,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  sqiiarc  timbers. 
Some  translate  the  original  cedar,  others  pine,  others 
box,  etc.  Pelletier  prefers  cedar,  on  account  of  its  in- 
corruptibility and  the  great  abundance  of  it  in  Asia. 
Fuller  and  Bochart  contend  that  it  was  built  of  what 
the  Greeks  call  Kinrapiaaog,  or  the  cypress-tree ;  for, 
taking  away  tlie  termination,  knpar  and  gopher  differ 
very  little  in  sound.  In  what  place  Noah  built  and 
finished  his  ark  is  no  less  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but 
the  most  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  built  in 
Chaldea,  in  the  territories  of  Babylon.  Its  dimen- 
sions, as  given  liy  Moses,  are  300  cubits  in  length,  50 
in  breadtli,  and  30  in  height.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  com- 
putes its  burden  at  81,062  tons.  It  contained,  besides 
eight  persons  of  Noali's  family,  one  pair  of  every 
species  of  unclean  animals,  and  .seven  pairs  of  every 
species  of  clean  animals,  with  provisions  for  them  all 
during  the  whole  year.  The  insuperable  difhculties 
connected  with  the  belief  that  all  the  existing  species 
of  animals  were  provided  for  in  the  ark,  are  obviated 
by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
approved  by  Matthew  Poole,  Pye  Smith,  Le  Clerc, 
Rossenmuller,  and  others,  that  the  Deluge  did  not 
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extend  beyond  that  region  of  the  earth  then  inhabited,  ' 
and  that  only  tlu;  animals  of  that  region  were  pre-  , 
served  in  the  Ark. — ^'ee  Deluge,  and  Kitto's  Bibiic-  \ 
ttl  Cydiipi'dla. 

Arkansas,  one  of  the  Western  United  States,  is 
boinnled  noriii  I13'  jMissouri,  east  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  separating  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 
south  by  Louisiana,  and  west  by  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. It  is  between  33°  and  3()°  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  8t»°  30'  and  1)-1°  30'  W.  long.,  and  be- 
tween 12°  30'  and  17°  30'  \V.  long.,  from  Wash- 
ington. It  is  2-10  miles  long  and  228  wide,  contain- 
ing 54,o00  stpiare  miles,  or  .'!l,8(i0,000  acres.  The 
population  in  1330,  30,.W8 ;  in  IKIO,  !»7,57-l ;  in  18r)0, 
209,(;3'.».  It  is  divided  into  :A  counties.  The  capital 
is  Little  Hock,  situated  on  the  right  l)ank  of  Arkansas 
river,  .'JOO  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  IMississippi. 
The  other  principal  towns  are  Helena,  Columbia,  Van 
Burcn,  Kort  Smith.  "Washington,  Batcsville,  Fayette- 
ville,  El  Dorado,  etc. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State,  for  the  distance  of 
100  miles  from  the  Mississipjii,  is  low,  and  much  of  it 
is  subject  to  be  overflowed  at  certain  seasons ;  but  this 
has  l)een  in  a  great  measure  obviated  b^'  an  extensive 
embatdvment  or  levee  along  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  White  Kivers.  The  central  part  of  the  State  is 
uneven  and  broken,  and  in  the  west  it  is  hilly  and 
mountainous.  There  are  some  extensive  prairies,  and 
some  heavily  timbered  lands.  On  the  margin  of  the 
rivers  tlie  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  (Jzark 
Mountains,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  from 
1000  to  2000  feet,  cross  its  northwest  part.  A  range 
of  hills,  called  the  Black  Mountains,  runs  between 
the  Arkansas  and  White  Kivers,  extending  west  from 
near  White  lliver  to  the  west  border  of  the  State.  A 
little  southwest  of  the  centre  of  the  State  are  boiling- 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  at  times  rises  nearly 
to  the  boiling  point,  though  subject  to  much  variation. 
Near  these  springs  are  ridges  of  hills,  which  rise  into 
elevated  peaks  known  as  the  Poteau  and  Washita 
Mountains,  whose  highest  elevations  arc  west  of  the 
State  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Wild  animals,  as  the 
deer,  elk,  bear  and  wolf;  and  wild  fowls,  as  the  wild 
goose,  turkey,  and  fluail,  are  found  in  abundance.  Its 
mineral  productions  are  extensive,  consisting  of  iron 
ore,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  g3-psum,  coal,  and  salt. 
The  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle. 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1850,  781,531  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  1,81G,G84  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  farms,  $15,2(55,2-45;  value  of 
implements  and  machinery,  $1,601,290. 

Live  Stock. — Horses,  00,107;  asses  and  mules, 
11,559;  milch  cows,  93,151;  working  oxen,  34,239: 
other  cattle,  105,320;  sheep,  91,250;  swine,  830,727; 
value  of  live  stock,  $0,017,909. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  199,639  bushels 
produced ;  rye,  8,047 ;  Indian  corn,  8,893,939 ;  oats, 
050,183;  barley,  177;  buckwheat,  175;  peas  and 
beans,  285,738 ;  potatoes,  193,832 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
788,149  ;  rice,  03,179  pounds  ;  value  of  products  of  the 
orchard,  $  10,141 ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $17,150 ; 
pounds  of  butter  made,  1,854,239;  of  cheese,  30,088; 
maple  sugar,  9,330  pounds;  molasses,  18  gallons; 
beeswa.x  and  honey,  192,338  pounds ;  wool,  182,595 
pounds  produced ;  cotton,  05,344;  flax,  12,291;  hemp. 
15  tons ;  silk  cocoons,  38  pounds  ;  hops,  157  ;  tobacco, 
218,930 ;  hay  (tons  of),  3970 ;  clover  seed,  90  bushels  : 
other  grass  seeds,  430;  flax  seed,  321  ;  and  there  were 
made  35  gallons  of  wine ;  value  of  home-made  manu- 
factures, $038,217  ;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $1,102,913. 

In  the  eastern  part,  jiarticularly  on  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  the  climate  is  generally  moist  and  un- 
healthy, but  in  the  middle  and  western  parts  it  is 
salubrious.  Its  rivers  alVord  great  facilities  for  com- 
merce. The  Mississippi  flows  along  its  eastern  border 
for  the  distance  of  nearly  400  miles.  The  Arkansas 
River,  which  gives  name  to  the  State,  flows  through  it 


in  a  southeastwardly  direction  ;  is  a  broad  and  deep 
stream,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  3W  miles  to 
Little  liock,  and  in  the  spring  floods  350  miles  farther 
to  Port  Gibson,  beyond  the  western  border  of  the  State. 
White  liiver  rises  in  Ozark  Mountains,  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  healthy  country,  abounding  with  springs 
and  streams  of  pure  water,  and  affords  many  mill 
seats.  It  flows  into  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  and  is  un- 
commonly circuitous  in  its  course.  The  St.  Francis 
Kiver  rises  in  Missouri,  and  flows  south  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Mississippi,  which  it  at  last  enters.  It  is  boat- 
able  for  300  miles.  The  Washita  waters  its  southern, 
and  the  Ked  Kiver,  a  majestic  stream,  its  southwest- 
ern part. 

The  internal  improvements  are  in  embr^-o,  but  when 
carried  out  will  form  an  excellent  system.  The  rivers 
are  numerous,  and  would  give  good  facilities  for  com- 
merce, but  for  the  rafts  of  sunken  wood  which  ol>- 
struct  nearly  all.  Congress  has  made  apjiropriations 
for  the  clearance  of  some,  including  the  Ked  Kiver, 
but  to  such  a  limited  extent  as  not  to  remove  the 
obstructions  entirely.  The  railroad  system  needs  but 
development  to  give  prosperity  to  the  State.  Congress 
has  granted  lands  to  all  the  principal  roads  in  progress ; 
one  of  which,  from  ^Memphis  to  Little  Rock,  will  be 
important  as  a  part  of  the  trunk  line  to  California. 

Manvfactures. — There  .were  in  the  State  ih  1850. 
3  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $10,500, 
employing  13  males  and  18  females,  producing  sheet- 
ings and  81,250  pounds  of  yarn,  valued  at  $10,0.37; 
28  flouring  and  grist  mills,  57  saw  mills,  51  tanneries, 
9  newspapers,  including  [leriodicals,  puVjlished.  Capi- 
tal invested  in  manufactures,  .$324,055. 

Ark-wrright,  Sir  Richard,  famous  for  his  inven- 
tions in  cotton-spinning,  was  bom  at  Preston,  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  1732,  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances. 
He  Avas  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  received  but 
a  very  indiflerent  education,  and  was  bred  to  the  trade 
of  a  barljcr.  But  the  res  ani/u.<ita  domi  could  not  re- 
press the  native  vigor  of  his  mind,  or  extinguish  the 
desire  he  felt  to  emerge  from  his  low  situation.  In  the 
year  1700  he  had  established  himself  in  Bolton-le-Moor, 
where  he  exchanged  the  trade  of  a  barber  for  that  of 
an  itinerant  hair-merchant ;  and  having  discovered  a 
valuable  chemical  process  for  dyeing  hair,  he  was  in 
consequence  enabled  to  amass  a  little  property.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  very  little  is  known  of  the  steps  by 
which  he  was  led  to  those  inventions  that  raised  him 
to  distinction,  and  have  immortalized  his  name.  His 
residence  in  a  district  where  a  considerable  manufac- 
ture of  linen  goods,  and  of  linen  and  cotton  mixed,  was 
carried  on,  must  have  given  him  ample  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  various  processes  that 
were  in  use  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  of  the  at- 
tempts that  had  been  made  and  were  then  making  to 
improve  them.  His  attention  was  thus  naturally  drawn 
to  this  peculiar  department ;  and,  while  he  saw  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  the  most  ad- 
vantageous in  which  he  could  engage,  he  had  sagacity 
and  good  fortune  to  invent  and~improve  those  extraor- 
dinary' machines  by  which,  unlike  most  inventors,  he 
amassed  vast  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  he  added 
prodigiously  to  the  demand  for  labor,  and  to  the  riches 
and  comfort  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  spinjiiiu/'jaitiy,  invented  in  1767  by  Hargraves. 
a  carpenter  at  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  gave  the 
means  of  spinning  twenty  or  tliirty  threads  at  once 
with  no  more  labor  than  had  previously  been  required 
to  s])in  a  single  thread.  The  thread  spun  by  the  jenny 
could  not,  however,  be  used,  except  as  weft,  l)eing  des- 
titute of  the  lirmness  or  hardness  required  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal threads  or  w  arp.  But  Mr.  .Vrkw  right  supplied 
this  dclicienoy  by  the  invention  of  the  spiiininff-fraitK 
—that  wonderful  piece  of  machineri-.  which  spins  a 
vast  number  of  threads  of  any  degree  of  lineness  and 
hardness,  leaving  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  machine 
Avith  cotton,  and  to  join  the  threads  when  they  happen 
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to  break.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  princi- 
ple on  which  this  machine  is  constructed,  and  the  mode 
of  its  operation.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  rollers, 
turned  by  means  of  machinery.  The  lower  roller  of 
each  pair  is  furrowed  or  fluted  longitudinally,  and  the 
upper  one  is  covered  with  leather,  to  make  them  take 
a  hold  of  the  cotton.  If  there  were  only  one  pair  of 
rollers,  it  is  clear  that  a  carding  of  cotton,  passed  be- 
tween them,  would  be  drawn  forward  by  the  revolution 
of  the  rollers ;  but  it  would  mereh'  undergo  a  certain 
degree  of  compression  from  their  action.  No  sooner, 
however,  has  the  carding,  or  roving  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  begun  to  pass  through  the  first  pair  of  rollers, 
than  it  is  received  by  the  second  pair,  which  are  made 
to  revolve  with  (as  the  case  may  be)  three,  four,  or  five 
times  the  volocity  of  the  first  pair.  By  tliis  admirable 
contrivance,  the  roving  is  drawn  out  into  a  thread  of 
the  desired  degree  of  tenuity,  a  twist  being  given  to  it 
by  the  adaptation  of  the  spindle  and  fly  of  the  common 
flax  wheel  to  the  machinery. 

Such  is  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Arkwright  con- 
structed his  famous  spinning-frame.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  is  radically  different  from  the  previous  methods  of 
spinning  either  by  the  common  hand  wheel  or  distaff, 
or  by  the  jenny,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
common  wheel.  Spinning  by  rollers  was  an  entirely 
original  idea ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is 
most  worthy  of  admiration— the  genius  which  led  to  so 
great  a  discovery,  or  the  consummate  skill  and  address 
by  which  it  was  so  speedily  perfected  and  reduced  to 
practice.  Mr.  Arkwright  stated  that  he  accidentalh- 
derived  the  first  hint  of  his  great  invention  from  seeing 
a  red-hot  iron  bar  elongated  by  being  made  to  pass  be- 
tween rollers ;  and  though  there  is  no  mechanical  anal- 
ogj'  between  that  operation  and  his  process  of  spin- 
ning, it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  by  reflecting 
upon  it,  and  placing  the  subject  in  different  points  of 
view,  it  might  lead  him  to  his  invention.  The  precise 
era  of  the  discovery  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  the  felicitous  idea  of  spinning  by  rollers  had 
occurred  to  his  mind  as  early  as  the  period  when  Har- 
graves  was  engaged  in  the  invention  of  the  jenny,  or 
almost  immediately  after.  Not  being  a  practical  me- 
chanic, Arkwright  employed  a  person  of  the  name  of 
John  Kay,  a  watch-maker  at  Warrington,  to  whom  we 
shall  afterward  have  to  refer,  to  assist  him  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  parts  of  his  machine.  Having  made 
some  progress  toward  the  completion  of  his  inventions, 
he  applied  in  1767  to  Mr.  Atherton,  of  Liverpool,  for 
pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  carrj'  them  into 
effect ;  but  this  gentleman  declined  embarking  his  prop- 
erty in  what  appeared  so  hazardous  a  speculation, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  sent  him  some  workmen  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  his  machine;  the  first 
model  of  which  was  set  up  in  the  parlor  of  the  house 
belonging  to  the  free  grammar  school  at  Preston. 

His  inventions  being  at  length  brought  into  a  pretty 
advanced  state,  ArkM-right,  accompanied  by  Kay,  and 
a  Mr.  Smalley,  of  Preston,  removed  to  Nottingham  in 
1768,  in  order  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  same  lawless 
rabble  that  had  driven  Hargraves  out  of  Lancashire. 
Here  his  operations  were  at  first  greatly  fettered  by  a 
want  of  capital.  But  Mr.  Strutt,  of  Derbj',  a  gentle- 
man of  great  mechanical  skill,  and  largely  engaged  in 
the  stocking  manufacture,  having  seen  Arkwright's  in- 
ventions, and  satisfied  himself  of  their  extraordinary 
value,  immediately  entered,  conjointly  with  his  part- 
ner Mr.  Need,  into  partnership  with  him.  The  com- 
mand of  the  necessary  funds  being  thus  obtained,  Mr. 
-\rkwright  erected  his  first  mill,  which  was  driven  by 
horses,  at  Nottingham,  and  took  out  a  patent  for  spin- 
ning by  rollers,  in  1769.  But  as  the  mode  of  working 
the  machinery'  by  horse-power  was  found  too  expens- 
ive, he  built  a  second  factory,  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1771,  the  machinery  of 
which  was  turned  by  a  water-wheel,  after  the  manner 
of  the  famous  silk-mill  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe. 


Having  made  several  additional  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  the  processes  of  carding,  roving,  and 
spinning,  he  took  out  a  fresh  patent  for  the  whole  in 
1775 ;  and  thus  completed  a  series  of  machinery  so 
various  and  complicated,  yet  so  admirably  combined, 
and  well  adapted  to  produce  the  intended  effect,  in  its 
most  perfect  form,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  everyone  capable  of  appreciating  the  in- 
genuity displayed  and  the  difficulties  overcome. — E.  B. 

Armada,  a  Spanish  term,  signifying  a  fleet  of 
war.  The  armada  which  attempted  to  invade  En- 
gland in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  famous  in 
history. 

Armed  Neutrality.  The  confederacy,  so  called, 
of  the  Northern  powers,  against  England,  was  com- 
menced by  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  1780 ;  but  its 
objects  were  defeated  in  1781.  The  pretension  was 
renewed,  and  a  treaty  ratified  in  order  to  cause  their 
flags  to  be  respected  by  the  belligerent  powers,  De- 
cember 16,  1800.  The  principle  that  neutral  flags 
protect  neutral  bottoms  being  contrary  to  the  mari- 
time system  of  England,  the  British  cabinet  remon- 
strated, and  Nelson  and  Parker  destroyed  the  fleet  of 
Denmark  before  Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801.  That 
power,  in  consequence,  was  obliged  to  secede  from  the 
alliance,  and  acknowledge  the  claim  of  England  to 
the  empire  of  the  sea ;  and  the  Armed  Neutrality  was 
soon  after  dissolved. — Haydn. 

Arms.     See  Fire-arms. 

Arrack,  or  Rack  (Fr.  Arac ;  Germ.  Arrach, 
Rack;  Du.  Arah,  Bale ;  It.  Araco ;  Sp.  Aral-;  Port. 
Araco;  Russ.  AraJc'),  a  spirituous  liquor  manufactured 
at  different  places  in  the  East. 

Arrack  is  a  term  applied  in  most  parts  of  India, 
and  the  Indian  islands,  to  designate  every  sort  of 
spirituous  liquors ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for 
the  discrepancy  in  the  statements  as  to  the  materials 
used  in  making  it,  and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture. 
The  arrack  of  Goa  and  Batavia  is  in  high  estimation; 
that  of  Columbo  or  Ceylon  has  been  said  to  be  inferior 
to  the  former ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Goa  and  Columbo 
arrack  is  invariably  made  from  the  vegetable  juice, 
toddy,  which  flows  bj'  incision  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
(Kocos  nucifera^.  After  the  juice  is  fermented,  it  is 
distilled  and  rectified.  It  usually  yields  about  an 
eighth  part  of  pure  spirit.  Batavia  or  Java  arrack  is 
obtained  by  distillation  from  molasses  and  rice,  with 
only  a  small  admixture  of  toddy.  When  well  pre- 
pared, arrack  is  clear  and  transparent ;  generally, 
however,  it  is  slightly  straw-colored.  Its  flavor  is 
peculiar ;  but  it  differs  considerably,  no  doubt  in  con- 
sequence of  the  various  articles  of  which  it  is  prepared, 
and  the  unequal  care  taken  in  its  manufacture.  In 
England,  arrack  is  seldom  used  except  to  give  flavor 
to  punch ;  formerly  the  imports  were  quite  inconsid- 
erable ;  but  they  have  recently  been  a  good  deal 
greater,  though,  as  they  are  mixed  up  in  the  official 
returns  with  rum  from  India,  it  is  impossible  to  state 
their  exact  amount.  The  duty  on  rack  from  a  British 
possession  is  8s.  2d.  a  gallon,  and  on  that  from  a 
foreign  country,  15s.  per  gallon.  In  the  East  its  con- 
sumption is  immense.  It  is  issued  to  the  soldiers  in 
India  as  part  of  the  established  rations ;  and  it  is 
supplied,  instead  of  rum,  to  the  seamen  of  the  royal 
navy  employed  in  the  Indian  seas.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  products  of  Ceylon.  Its  prime  cost  in  that 
island  varies  from  8(7.  to  10(Z.  a  gallon  ;  and  large 
quantities  are  exported  to  India  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
sold  in  Ceylon  by  the  legger  of  150,  and  in  Java  by 
the  legger  of  160  gallons.  In  1841  the  exports  from 
the  latter  amounted  to  4672  loggers,  or  747,520  gal- 
lons, valued  at  286,31.1  florins.  Batavia  arrack  sold 
in  bond  in  London,  in  September,  1853,  at  from  Is.  Gd. 
to  2s.  per  gallon. 

Pariah-arracJc  is  a  phrase  used  to  designate  a  spirit 
distilled  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  which  is  said  to  be 
often  rendered  unwholesome  by  an  admixture  oiganga 
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{Cannrihis  sativa),  and  a  species  oi  Datura,  in  the  view 
of  increasing  its  intoxicating  power.  But  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  term  pariah-arracii  be  meant  to  im- 
ply that  it  is  an  inferior  spirit,  or  an  adulterated  com- 
pound. This  li(iuor  is  sometimes  distilled  from  cocoa- 
nut  toddy,  and  sometimes  from  a  mixture  of  jaggery, 
water,  and  the  barks  of  various  trees. — A'ceMiLUUicN's 
Orient.  Com. ;  and  Mk.  Marshall's  valuable  Etsay  on 
the  Cocoa-nut  Tree,  p.  18. 

Arro'W-root,  tlie  jjith  or  starch  of  the  root  JV/a- 
ranta  urnndmncea.  It  lias  received  its  common  name 
from  its  being  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  pois- 
oned arrows  of  the  Indians.  The  powder  is  prepared 
from  roots  of  a  year  old.  It  is  reckoned  a  very  whole- 
some, nutritious  food  :  it  is  often  adulterated,  when 
in  the  shops,  with  the  starch  or  flour  of  potatoes.  It 
is  a  native  of  South  America;  but  has  been  long  in- 
troduced into  the  West  Indies,  where  it  forms  a  pret- 
ty important  article  of  cultivation.  An  excellent  kind 
of  arrow-root,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  now  prepared 
in  India  from  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  anr/UHtlfolia. 
The  plant  is  abundant  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where 
the  powder  is  made  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  a 
considerable  object  of  trade.  Some  of  it  has  been 
brought  to  England.  The  Maranta  arundinacea  has 
been  carried  from  the  "West  Indies  to  Ceylon,  where 
it  thrives  extremely  well,  and  where  arrow-root  of  the 
finest  qualit}'  has  been  manufactured  from  it. — ^Alxs- 
LIk's  Met.  Indira. 

Arro'wsmith,  Aaron,  an  eminent  geographer 
and  hydrographer,  born  at  London  in  1750.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1817,  a  new  General  Atlas,  4to,  and  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  maps  and  charts.  Ilis  map 
of  the  world  on  Jlercator's  projection  is  much  esteem- 
ed.    He  died  in  1823. 

Arsenal  (from  the  Romaunt  arthenal,  a  citadel), 
originally  denoted  exclusively  a  magazine  of  naval 
stores  and  warlike  apparatus,  giving  probability  to 
the  etymology  which  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin 
arx  navalis,  a  naval  citadel.  Now,  however,  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  repository  of  warlike  stores,  whether 
for  land  or  sea  service.  The  naval  arsenals  are, 
however,  still  the  more  numerous,  and  will  be  found 
described  at  length  under  the  article  Dock-yakds. 

The  great  arsenal  of  Britain  (if  we  except  the 
Tower)  is  that  of  Woolwich,  where  all  warlike  stores 
and  apparatus  are  not  onl}'  preserved,  but  manufac- 
tured in  the  immense  buildings  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose. At  Woolwich,  Deptford,  Chatham,  Sheerness, 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  are  the  great  naval  ar- 
senals. In  France,  there  arc  military  arsenals  at 
Paris,  Strasburg,  JMetz,  Lille,  etc. ;  and  five  great 
maritime  arsenals,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of 
Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort ;  next  to  them  L'Orient 
and  Cherbourg.  There  are  also  inferior  arsenals  at 
Dunkirk,  Havre,  Saint  Servan,  Nantes,  Bordeaux, 
and  Bayonne.  The  other  principal  naval  arsenals  in 
Europe  are,  those  of  Russia,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Cron- 
stadt,  and  Sebastopol ;  of  Holland,  at  Anvers,  Flush- 
ing, Helvoetsluys,  and  the  Texel ;  of  Prussia,  at  Dant- 
zig ;  of  Hamburg ;  of  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen ;  of 
Turkey,  at  Constantinople;  of  Italy,  at  Genoa,  Villa- 
franca,  Livorno,  Spezzia,  Civita  Vccchia,  Naples,  An- 
cona,  Venice,  and  Trieste ;  of  Spain,  at  Cadiz,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  Barcelona,  aud  the  British  one  at  Gibraltar : 
of  Portugal,  at  Lisbon;  of  Britain,  at  IMalta  and  Cor- 
fu.— E.  B.  The  principal  naval  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  arc  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Norfolk.  The 
military  arsenals  of  the  United  States  are  at  Kennebec, 
Maine  ;  Watertown,  Massachusetts  ;  Watervliet,  New 
York ;  New  Y'ork  city ;  Alleghany  and  Frankford, 
Pennsylvania;  Pikesvillo,  Indiana;  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia ;  Augusta, 
Georgia  ;  St.  Louis,  Mobile ;  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana ; 
Mount  Vernon,  Alabama  :  Detroit,  Michigan ;  Fay- 
etteville.  North  Carolina;  Charleston,  South  Carolina ; 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  San  Antonio,  Texas ;  Benicia, 


California;  of  Brazil,  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  Bahia:  of 
La  Plata,  at  Buenos  A\Tes  and  Monte  Video ;  of  Chili, 
at  Val|)araiso  ;  and  of  Mexico,  at  Vera  Cruz. 

AxBenic  (Germ.  Arstnih;  ¥r.  Arsenic;  It.  and 
Up.  .lri't:nico ;  liuss.  31  uschjah ;  hat.  A rgenicui/i).  This 
metal  has  a  bluisli  white  color  not  unlike  that  of 
steel,  and  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy.  It  has  no  sens- 
ible smell  while  cold,  but  when  heated  it  emits  a 
strong  odor  of  garlic,  which  is  verj-  characteristic.  It 
is  the  softest  of  all  the  metallic  bodies,  and  so  brittle 
that  it  may  lie  easily  reduced  to  a  verj'  fine  powder  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6-7G. — 
Tiio.\ison's  Chemistry.  Metallic  arsenic  is  not  used 
in  the  art.^,  and  is  not,  therefore,  extracted  from  the 
ore,  except  for  the  purjjoses  of  experiment  or  curiosity. 
The  arsenic  of  commerce  is  the  white  oxide,  or  arte- 
nious  acid  of  chemists.  It  is  a  white,  brittle,  compact 
substance,  of  a  glassy  appearance;  is  inodorous;  has 
an  acrid  taste,  leaving  on  the  tongue  a  sweetish  im- 
pression ;  and  is  highly  corrosive.  In  its  metallic 
state  arsenic  exerts  no  action  on  the  animal  system ; 
but  when  oxidized,  it  is  a  most  virulent  poison.  The 
arsenic  of  the  shops  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
white  sand,  chalk,  or  gj-psum :  the  fraud  may  be  de- 
tected by  heating  a  small  portion  of  the  suspected 
powder,  when  the  arsenic  is  dissipated,  leaving  the 
impurities,  if  there  be  any,  behind.  Though  the  most 
violent  of  all  the  mineral  poisons,  the  white  o.xide  of 
arsenic,  or  the  arsenic  of  the  shops,  is  yet,  when  judi- 
ciously administered,  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy.  It 
is  also  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is 
principally  imported  from  Saxony  and  Bohemia. — 
Thomson's  Chemistry ;  A.  T.  Thomson's  Jjl-jtematory. 

Arsiira,  a  term  used  in  ancient  times  for  the  melt- 
ing of  gold  or  silver,  either  to  refine  them  or  to  ex- 
amine their  value.  The  method  of  doing  this  is 
explained  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  as- 
cribed to  Gervaise,  in  the  chapter  De  Officio  Militis 
Arf/entu rii,  being  in  those  days  of  great  use,  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  places  and  different  manners  in 
which  the  king's  money  was  paid.  Arsura  is  also 
used  for  the  loss  or  diminution  of  the  metal  in  the 
trial.  In  this  sense  a  pound  was  said  tot  ardtre 
dtnarios,  to  lose  so  many  pennyweights.  Arsura  is 
likewise  used  for  the  dust  and  sweepings  of  silver- 
smiths, and  others  who  work  in  silver  melted  down. 

Artesian  Wells,  the  name  applied  to  artificial 
springs,  produced  by  boring  a  small  hole  through 
strata  destitute  of  Mater,  into  lower  beds  in  which 
water  is  percolating  in  considerable  quantity.  On 
making  such  perforation,  the  water  often  rises  forcibly 
to  the  surface,  aud  is  conveyed  to  a  convenient  re- 
ceptacle by  a  pipe  introduced  by  the  perforation  into 
the  strata  aftording  the  water.  The  first  place  in 
Europe  where  such  artificial  fountains  were  extensively 
formed  was  in  the  French  province  of  Artois,  anciently 
Artcsium.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  art 
was  long  before  practiced  by  the  Chinese,  who  are 
verj*  expert  in  the  formation  of  such  wells.  They  are 
extensively  used  in  the  Milanese,  in  several  parts  of 
Germany,  and  have  also  been  for  several  years  em- 
ployed in  the  south  of  England,  on  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  more  latelj*  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

An  artesian  well  was  sunk  at  Sheerness  in  17?!.  to 
the  depth  of  3o0  feet. — PhUiisophical  Tmnsactic>ii.f,  1784. 
It  was  carried  through  a  thick  bed  of  London  cLiy.  and 
water,  which  rose  nearly  to  the  surface,  was  found  on 
reaching  the  subjacent  sand-beds.  Two  of  !■■  iter 
construction  were  carried  to  the  same  depth  through 
similar  materials  at  Portsmouth  docks  in  1828  and 
1829.  The  soil  of  the  district  on  the  coast  of  Lincoln, 
between  Lowth  and  the  sea,  rests  on  a  thick  bed  of 
clay,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  sjirings ;  but 
by  penetrating  through  this,  water  was  found  in 
abundance  in  the  chalk  ou  which  the  day  reposed ; 
and  artesian  wells  there  now  atford  a  plentiful  supply 
of  this  necessary  element,  that  rises  with  such  force 
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through  the  pipes  as  to  have  obtained  the  local  name 
of  blow-wdls.  The  theory  of  artesian  wells  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  water  derived  from  a  higher  level  may 
percolate  through  certain  strata,  or  pass  in  seams 
between  them,  and  be  prevented  from  reaching  the 
surface  by  the  superposition  of  other  beds  or  strata 
impervious  to  water.  In  such  circumstances  a  per- 
foration through  the  latter  allows  the  water,  by  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  to  reach  the  surface;  and  it  will 
overflow,  or  even  gush  out,  with  a  force  proportional 
to  the  difference  of  level  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
water-bearing  strata,  especially  if  the  free  course  of 
the  subterranean  sheet  of  Avater  be  interrupted  by 
what  are  UrmnHfaults  in  the  strata,  or  the  occurrence 
of  veins  of  stony  bodies  intersecting  them.  Thus,  in 
the  diagram  of  a  supposed  section  of  a  country,  let  P  P 


movement  to  the  bar  of  iron,  sufficient  to  varj-  the 
position  of  the  chisel  at  each  stroke  of  the  instrument; 
and  when  the  chamber  is  full  of  the  debris  of  the 
rock,  it  is  drawn  up  and  discharged.  This  mode  of 
working  has  greatly  diminished  the  labor  and  expense 
of  such  operations ;  and  is  applicable  to  manj'  pro- 
cesses in  mining,  blasting  in  quarries,  and  the  like. 

An  ingenious  German  engineer,  M.  Sellow,  has  by 
a  similar  instrument  of  greater  size,  succeeded  in  ven- 
tilating the  mines  at  Saarbriick,  by  perforations  18 
inches  in  diameter,  and  several  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
The  importance  of  artesian  wells  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.      They  are  capable  of  rendering  dis- 
tricts now  scantily  supplied  Avith  or  destitute  of  pota- 
ble water,  convenient  domiciles  for  man ;   and  under 
an  enlightened  government   might  render  habitable 
no  small  portions  of  the  arid  wastes  of 
Africa  and  Arabia.     In  the  latter,  re- 
cent observations  show  that  there  are 
abundant  subterranean  sources  of  Ava- 
ter,  and  possibly  a  series  of  artesian 
wells  might  diminish  the  perils  of  the 
passage  of  the  Great   Sahara. — E.  B. 
The  United  States  Government  has  re- 
cently authorized   a   series  of  experi- 
represent  a  thick  bed  of  plastic  clay,  ABC  strata  I  ments  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  artesian  wells 


affording  water,  alternating  with  strata  D  E  F,  imper 
vious  to  water,  and  let  V  represent  a  vein  of  trap  rock 
traversing  these  strata,  and  producing  a  shift  or  fault ; 
by  sinking  the  pipes  ah  c  into  the  strata  ABC  re- 
spectively, we  shall  obtain  the  Avatcr  derived  from  the 
more  elevated  portions  of  these  strata  at  such  artesian 
fountains. 

The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  the  sinking 
of  common  wells.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a 
Avell  has  been  lost  in  attempts  to  increase  its  flow  by 
a  deeper  excavation.  Thus,  if  the  bottom  of  the  Avell 
was  a  bed  of  clay  resting  on  sand,  a  perforation  made 
through  that  clay  has  occasionally  lost  all  the  water  ; 
because  the  stratum  of  clay  had  prevented  the  water 
from  escaping  to  a  loAver  level,  and  conducted  it  to- 
Avard  the  surface.  The  direction  of  the  strata,  as  well 
as  their  nature,  are  essential  elements  for  the  success- 
ful formation  of  either  common  or  artesian  Avells ; 
Avhich  last  are  of  great  consequence  in  champaign 
countries,  Avhere  natural  springs  are  less  common. 

Artesian  Avells  haA'e  been  also  sunk  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  icarm  Avater.  It  is  Avell  ascertained  that 
in  the  interior  of  our  earth  there  is  a  source  of  heat, 
Avhich  may  be  reached  by  deep  artesian  perforations, 
so  as  to  bring  Avann  Avater  to  the  surface.  Thus  Von 
Bruckmann,  of  Wiirtemburg,  heated  a  paper  manufac- 
tory at  Heilbronn  by  Avater  from  a  deep  artesian  Avell ; 
and  by  the  same  means  prevented  the  freezing  of  the 
water  in  Avinter  round  the  Avheels  of  mills.  In  the 
artesian  Avell  at  Rochelle,  at  the  depth  of  370  feet,  the 
Avater  has  a  temperature  13°  higher  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  j\I.  Arago  Avas  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  artesian  Avell  in  the  plain  of  Crenelle  at  Paris, 
Avhich,  at  the  depth  of  upAvard  of  1900  feet,  affords 
Avater  at  92°  Fahrenheit.  In  the  deepest  artesian 
Avell  yet  made,  that  at  Kissengen,  the  temperature  of 
the  Avater  is  also  Acry  considerable. 

The  instrument  noAv  used  in  making  artesian  per- 
forations to  great  depths  is  not  the  old  machine  em- 
ployed in  boring  for  coal,  etc.,  a  series  of  iron  rods 
screAACd  together,  and  forced  down  by  repeated  bloAvs 
Avith  a  mallet.  That  Avas  a  costly  and  tedious  opera- 
tion :  a  Chinese  instrument  has  lately  been  introduced 
Avith  great  effect.  It  consists  of  a  lieaA-y  bar  of 
cast  iron,  six  feet  long  and  four  inches  in  diameter, 
armed  at  its  loAver  end  Avith  a  cutting  chisel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  C3-lindrical  chamber,  Avhich,  by  means 
of  sim[jle  A-alvcs,  receives  and  retains  the  abraded 
portions  of  the  rock.  The  instrument  is  suspended 
by  a  rope  passing  over  a  Avheel.  As  it  is  Avrought  up 
and  down,  the  torsion  of  the  rope  gives  a  circular 


on  the  plains  of  Western  Texas,  on  or  near  the  military 
and  emigrant  roads  leading  toAvard  Ncav  Mexico  and 
California,  for  the  relief  of  emigrant  parties.  An  ex- 
pedition for  this  purpose  left  Texas  in  January,  1855, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Pope,  United  States 
army,  and  had  not  completed  their  operations  in  De- 
cember, 185G. — See  Heuicat  de  Thury,  Considera- 
tions sin'  la  cause  du  JaiUissemcnt  des  Eaux  des  Ihiits- 
fores,  Paris,  1829;  Von  Bkuckjmann,  Ueher  Artcsische 
Brunnen,  Heilb.  1833  ;  M.  Akago,  Notices  Scientifques, 
Annuaire  du  Bur.  des  Lonff. pour  Annes plus. 

Artificer,  a  person  Avho  Avorks  in  iron,  brass, 
Avood,  etc. — such  as  smiths,  brasiers,  carpenters,"  etc. 
The  Roman  artificers  had  their  peculiar  temples, 
Avhere  they  assembled  and  chose  their  oAvn  patron  to 
defend  their  causes ;  and  they  Avere  exempted  from  all 
personal  services.  Taruntenus  Paternus  reckons  32 
species  of  artificers,  and  Constantine  35,  Avho  cnjoA-ed 
this  privilege.  The  artificers  Avere  incorporated  into 
diA-ers  colleges  or  companies,  each  of  Avhich  had  their 
tutelar  gods,  to  Avhom  they  offered  their  Avorship. 
Several  of  these,  Avhen  they  quitted  their  profession, 
hung  up  their  tools,  as  A-otive  offerings  to  their  gods. 
Artificers  Avere  held  a  degree  below  merchants  and 
ai'f/entai'ii,  or  money-changers,  and  their  cmploA-ment 
more  sordid.  Some  deny  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Roman  State  artificers  Avere  ranked  in  the  number 
of  citizens  ;  others,  Avho  assert  their  citizensliip,  alloAV 
that  they  were  held  in  contempt,  as  being  unfit  for 
Avar,  and  so  poor  tliat  they  could  scarcely  pay  any 
taxes  ;  for  Avhich  reason  they  Avere  not  entered  among 
the  citizens  in  the  censor's  books ;  the  design  of  the 
census  being  only  to  see  Avhat  number  of  persons  Avere 
yearly  fit  to  bear  arms  and  to  pay  taxes  toAvard  the 
support  of  the  state.  It  may  be  added,  that  much  of 
tlie  artificers'  business  at  Rome  Avas  done  by  slaves 
and  foreigners. 

Artificial  Horizon,  a  contrivance  of  great  utility 
for  enabling  an  otiserver  to  determine  the  altitude  of 
a  heavenly  bod}-,  or  of  a  terrestrial  object,  above  the 
horizon  of  anj-  place,  Avhen  the  sensil)le  horizon  is  ill 
defined.  The  surface  of  a  fluid  not  easily  disturbed 
bj'  the  air,  such  as  quicksih-cr,  or  some  A'iscid,  opaque 
fluid,  is  usualh'  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
Avill  adjust  themselves  to  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ra- 
tional horizon.  To  prevent  the  influence  of  Avinds  in 
the  open  air,  the  surface  is  usually  covered  by  a  plate 
of  ground-glass  Avith  parallel  surfaces.  In  fixed  observ- 
ations this  is  not  necessary  ;  and  the  mercury  is  con- 
tained in  an  oblong  trough  ;  for  locomotive  observa- 
tions, a  cup  of  three  inches  in  diameter  is  the  containing 
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vessel.  But  as  carrying  aljout  mercury  is  inconvenient, 
some  have  employed  polished  metallic  or  glass  mir- 
rors, adjusted  by  screws  at  the  corners,  and  a  spirit- 
level,  to  horizontality ;  though  tliis  is  less  accurate 
than  the  fluid  surt'ax;e.  The  surface  of  the  quicitsilver, 
or  mirror  so  adjusted,  is  a  plane  touching  the  surface 
of  the  earth  where  tiie  observation  is  made,  and  parallel 
to  the  rational  horizon ;  therefore,  a  ray  of  light  pass- 
ing from  tiie  object  to  the  surface  of  the  instrument, 
forms  an  angle  with  that  surface  equal  to  the  angular 
elevation  of  tiiat  object  aljove  the  true  horizon  of  the 
place,  when  it  is  corrected  for  parallax  and  refraction. 
— E.  15. 

As,  in  Antiquity,  a  weight,  consisting  of  12  ounces, 
being  the  same  with  libra,  or  the  lic*iau  pound.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  iiig,  which,  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  is  used  for  t(f,  one,  q.  d.  an  entire  thing;  or, 
according  to  others,  from  o's,  because  made  of  brass. 
It  was  also  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin,  whicli  was  of 
diflerent  weight  and  material  in  dilferent  ages  of  the 
commonwealtii.  Under  Numa  I'ompilius,  according 
to  Eusebius,  the  Koman  money  was  either  of  wood, 
leather,  or  shells.  In  the  time  of  Tullus  Ilostilius  it 
was  of  brass,  and  called  us  libra,  libdla,  or  pondo, 
because  actually  weighing  a  pound,  or  12  ounces. 
The  first  Punic  war,  420  years  later,  having  exhaust- 
ed the  treasury,  the  as  was  reduced  to  two  ounces. 
In  tlie  second  Punic  war  it  was  again  reduced  to 
half  its  weight,  viz.,  to  one  ounce.  And,  lastly,  by 
the  Papirian  law  it  was  still  further  reduced  to  the 
diminutive  weight  of  half  an  ounce;  and  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  it  continued  the  same  during  the 
conmiomvealth,  and  even  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
The  as,  therefore,  was  of  four  different  weights  in  the 
commonwealth.  Its  original  stamp  was  that  of  a 
sheep,  ox,  or  sow;  but  from  the  time  of  the  emperors 
it  had  on  one  side  a  Janus  with  two  faces,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  rostrum  or  prow  of  a  ship.  As  also  de- 
noted any  integer  or  whole;  whence  the  English  word 
ace.  Thus  as  signilied  the  whole  inheritance ;  whence 
hteres  ex  asse,  the  heir  to  the  whole  estate, 

Asafcetida  (Ger.  Tcuj'dsdreck  ;  Du.  Duivelsdreck ; 
Vr.  Assft-jllida;  Sp.  Asa-Jet uJa ;  Lat.  Asa-J'ictida ;  Per. 
Ungoozeh),  a  gum  resin,  consisting  of  the  inspissated 
juice  of  a  large  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Ferula  asa- 
fmtida.  It  is  produced  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Persia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sinde,  or  country  lying 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  It  is  exported  from  tlie 
Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  whence  it  is 
sent  to  Europe.  It  has  a  nauseous,  somewhat  bitter, 
biting  taste,  and  an  excessively  strong,  fetid,  alli- 
aceous smell :  the  newer  it  is,  it  possesses  its  smell 
and  otlier  peculiar  j)ropertie3  in  the  greater  ])erfection. 
It  is  imported,  packed  in  irregular  masses,  in  mats, 
casks,  and  cases ;  the  last  being,  in  general,  the  best. 
It  should  be  chosen  clean,  fresh,  strong-scented,  of  a 
pale  reddish  color,  variegated  with  a  number  of  line, 
white  tears:  when  broken,  it  should  somewhat  resem- 
ble marble  in  appearance  ;  and,  after  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  should  turn  of  a  violet  red  color.  That  which 
is  soft,  black,  and  foul,  should  be  rejected.  The  pack- 
ages should  be  carefully  examined,  and  ought  to  be 
tight,  to  prevent  the  smell  from  injuring  any  other 
article.  Neither  the  imports  nor  the  quantities  cleared 
for  consumption  are  considerable,  though  the  latter 
are  probably  greater  than  might  have  been  expected, 
amounting  to  about  HOOO  lbs.  a  year.  The  duty  in 
England  is  1a-.  a  cwt.  In  England  it  is  used  only  in 
the  materia  medica.  In  France  it  is  used  both  in  that 
way,  and,  to  some  extent,  also  as  a  condiment.  It  is 
worth,  in  bond,  in  the  London  market,  from  25s.  to  £b 
per  cwt.— Mii.r.ritN's  Orient.  Com.;  Pari.  Papers;  and 
private  information. 

Ash,  Common,  the  Fraximis  r-rre/^wr  of  botanists, 
a  forest  tree  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  It  is 
abundant  in  England,  and  is  of  the  greatest  utility. 
The  ash  is  of  very  rapid  growth ;  and,  unlike  most 


other  trees,  its  value  is  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished by  this  circumstance.  Like  the  chestnut,  the 
wood  of  young  trees  is  most  esteemed.  It  grows  on  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  but  is  best  where  tlie  growth 
has  been  most  vigorous.  It  is  inferior  to  the  oak  in 
stiffness,  and  is  more  easily  split ;  but  in  toughness 
and  elasticity  it  is  far  superior  to  the  oak,  or  to  any 
other  species  of  timber.  Hence  its  universal  employ- 
ment in  all  tiiose  parts  of  machinery  which  have  to 
sustain  sudden  shocks,  such  as  the  circumference, 
teeth,  and  s[jokes  of  wheels,  ship-blocks,  etc.,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements;  in  the 
latter,  indeed,  it  is  almost  exclusively  made  use  of. 
The  want  of  prolonged  durability  is  its  greatest  defect ; 
and  it  is  too  flexible  to  be  employed  in  building.  The 
wood  of  old  trees  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  sometimea 
beautifully  figured  ;  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  brown- 
ish white,  with  a  shade  of  green.  The  texture  is  al- 
ternately comjiact  and  porous  :  where  t)ie  growth  has 
been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the  several  layers 
bears  a  great  proportion  to  tlie  spongj-,  and  the  timfjer 
is  comparatively  tough,  elastic,  and  durable.  It  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and,  when  young,  is  difHcult 
to  work.  The  mountain  ash  (J'yrus  aucuparia')  is 
quite  a  diflerent  tree  from  the  common  ash,  and  its 
timber  is  far  less  valuable. — Tkedgold's  Principles 
(if  C'urpentry ;  Timber  Trees  and  Fruits,  in  LVjrary  of 
Entart'iining  Knowledge,  etc. 

Ashes  (Fr.  Vedusse ;  Gor.  Waidasche  ;  Du.  Weedas; 
Da.  Veedashe ;  It.  Feccia  bruciaia  ;  Sp.  A lumbre  defiez; 
Kuss.  Weldasch  ;  Lat.  Cineres  infectorii),  the  residuum, 
or  earthy  part,  of  any  substance  after  it  has  beea 
burned.  In  commerce,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  ashes 
of  vegetable  substances;  from  which  are  extracted  the 
alkaline  salts  called  potash,  pearlash,  barilla,  kelp, 
etc. ;  which  see. 

Asia.  This  division  of  the  globe  b  distinguished 
by  its  vast  extent ;  by  the  striking  character  of  its 
interior  geography;  above  all,  by  the  stupendous  rev- 
olutions of  which  it  has  been  the  scene ;  and,  lastly, 
by  the  high  antiquity  of  its  civilization,  of  which  we 
can  still  faintly  trace  the  precious  remains.  Stretch- 
ing from  the  southern  hemisphere  into  the  northern 
regions  of  perp6tual  winter,  it  comprises  within  its 
bounds  the  opposite  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  all  the 
varieties,  consequently,  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
tribes ;  and  that  still  more  interesting  variety  which 
the  irresistible  law  of  climate  impresses  on  the  human 
species.  The  surface  of  Asia,  towering  to  its  height 
far  above  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  presents,  when 
superficially  examined,  a  confused  mass  of  lofty  mount- 
ains, diverging  into  an  endless  variety  of  inferior 
ridges,  ajijiarently  without  plan  or  systenj.  But  a 
more  attentive  survey  discloses,  amidst  the  bold  ir- 
regularities of  nature,  the  same  order  and  unity  of  de- 
sign in  the  structure  of  this  great  continent  as  in  all 
the  other  works  of  creation. 

Asia  was  the  earliest  abode  of  the  human  race ; 
and.  when  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world  were  either 
uninhabited  or  sunk  in  barbarism,  it  was  the  seat  of 
great  empires,  and  of  flourishing  and  splendid  cities, 
of  commerce,  of  literature,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life.  But  its  early  prosperity  was  blighted  by 
the  ruthless  devastations  of  war ;  its  populous  cities 
were  utterly  destroyed,  so  that  the  spot  on  which 
many  of  them  stood  is  now  only  marked  by  maJses  of 
ruins;  their  arts  and  literature  have  perished  :  and  in 
such  fragments  of  their  writing  as  still  survive,  the 
meaning  is  buried  under  the  almost  impenetrable  veil 
of  an  ancient  and  unknown  character.  In  touching 
on  the  various  topics  which  are  comprehended  ander 
the  designation  of  Asia,  it  must  lie  rcracmlwre*!  that 
in  the  following  article  we  are  to  confine  our  attention 
to  such  general  views  of  its  geography,  historj-,  insti- 
tutions, policy,  and  manners,  as  will  not  supersede  a 
more  particular  description  of  its  various  states  under 
their  respccti\'e  designations. 
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Asia  contains  a  larger  area  tlian  any  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  globe,  viz.,  including  its  islands, 
12,960,000  square  geographical  miles;  the  area  of 
America  being  10,000,000,  that  of  Africa  8,550,000, 
and  that  of  Europe  2,560,000. 

The  islands  of  Asia  are  :  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Nova 
Zembla,  consisting  of  two  large  islands,  and  New  Si- 
beria, consisting  of  three  islands  of  considerable  ex- 
tent discovered  in  the  course  of  this  centurj'.  Along 
the  east  coast :  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Kuriles  ;  the 
Japanese  Islands,  of  Avhich  Nipon  is  the  principal; 
the  Lu-ku  group  to  the  south  of  Japan ;  the  large  islands 
of  Formosa  and  Hainan,  on  the  coast  of  China.  Sag- 
halia,  opposite  the  coast  of  Mantchuria,  was  long  be- 
lieved to  be  an  island,  but  is  a  peninsula  extending 
over  8  degrees  of  latitude,  and  connected  with  the 
continent  by  a  low,  narrow,  and  sandj'  isthmus,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Amur.  In  the 
southeast  and  south :  the  Philippines,  among  which  Lu- 
zon and  Magindanao  are  the  largest,  and  half  a  dozen 
others  have  areas  surpassing  or  approaching  those  of 
Cyprus  and  Candia ;  the  great  islands  of  Borneo,  Suma- 
tra, Java,  and  Celebes ;  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands, 
among  which  Gilolo,  Ceram,  Buro,  and  Amboyna, 
between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea;  Nias,  Batu,  the 
two  Pora,  etc.,  on  the  west  coast,  and  Battam,  Linga, 
Banka,  and  Billiton,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra ;  and, 
finally,  the  Sunda  and  Banda  islands,  a  vast  latitu- 
dinal Archipelago,  extending  from  the  east  point  of 
Java  toward  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  composed 
of  myriads  of  islands,  among  which  the  principal  are  in 
a  direction  from  west  to  east ;  Madura,  Bali,  Lambokj 
Sumbava,  Sandelbosh  or  Tshindana,  Flores,  Timor 
(250  miles  long),  Timor  Laut,  and  Aru,  which  form  a 
bridge,  as  it  were,  between  Asia  and  Australia.  In 
the  Indian  Ocean:  the  Nicobar  and  Andama  Archi- 
pelagos, between  the  northwest  point  of  Sumatra  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Irawaddj' ;  the  large  island  of 
Ceylon  ;  and,  on  both  sides  of  the  70th  meridian  east, 
stretching  due  north  from  south  lat.  8°  nearly  as  far  as 
the  latitude  of  Goa,  the  Archipelagos  of  the  Tshagos, 
Maldives,  and  Lakkadives,  all  three  composed  of  myr- 
iads of  mostly  very  small  islands  of  coral  formation. 
In  the  Persian  Gulf:  Ormuzd,  Kishtn,  and  Bahrein. 
In  the  Ked  Sea:  Perim,  Arish  (erroneously  called 
Hamish),  Farsan.  and  Dhalak.  In  the  Mediterranean : 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Chios,  etc. 

The  surface  of  this  vast  continent  is  exceedingly 
varied.  In  some  places  it  towers  in  stupendous  mount- 
ains, forming  four  great  chains,  with  subordinate 
branches,  of  different  names.  It  often  exhibits  vast 
plateaux  or  elevated  table-lands,  of  prodigious  extent 
in  other  points  it  stretches  in  plains  little  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  while  in  certain  points 
it  presents  enormous  hollows  or  depressions  that  are 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea.  Humboldt 
computes  the  superficies  of  all  Asia  at  1,346,000  geo- 
graphical square  leagues.  Of  this  a  large  proportion 
is  mountainous,  or  raised  in  elevated  plains.  The 
same  eminent  authority  estimates  these  as  follows  : 

Sq.  leagues. 
The  mountainous  parts  of  Arabia,  BelHchistan,  orj 

the  plateau  of  Kelat,  Kandaha:',  with  the  mount-,-  240,000 

ain  ridges  of  India ) 

The  mountainous  jiarts  of  China 54,400 

The  plateau  of  Gobi  or  Sha-mo 42,000 

The  plateau  of  Thibet  and  Ladak,  between  the  Him-)     ^^  qqq 

alayaand  Kuen-lun  Mountains ••  •/        ' 

The  plateau  of  Persia 27,000 

The  Taurus  of  Asia  Minor,  Ararat,  and  the  Hindoo)    gj  oqq 

Koosh f       ' 

Of  which  that  of  Ararat  alone  is 3,.500 

The  Caucasus,  from  Baku  to  Anapa 2,700 

The  (Jural  and  Altai  groups 3,400 

The  northern  portion  of  Asia  consists  of  a  series  of 
plains  divided  by  mountains  of  small  elevation,  form- 
ing the  comparatively  low  land  of  Siberia,  intersected 
by  several  large  rivers,  and  occupied  often  by  extens- 
ive swamps.  This  region  is  estimated  at  about 
400,000  square  leagues.      The  central  part  of  Asia. 


still  imperfectly  known  to  Europe,  was  till  lately  con- 
ceived to  be  one  vast  table-land,  of  irregular  form,  but- 
tressed on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains ;  but  it  now 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  traversed  by  long 
mountain  chains. 

Asia  pjresents  to  the  eye  such  a  compactness  of  con- 
formation, and  its  outlines  are  at  the  same  time  so 
diversified  by  deep  indentures  of  the  sea,  forming  gulfs 
and  peninsulas  of  every  shape  and  dimension,  that 
neither  Africa  can  be  called  more  compact,  nor  North 
America  more  diversified.  Every  prominent  feature  of 
this  vast  continent  is  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  its  mountains  and  rivers,  its  low  plains  and 
its  elevated  plateaux,  surpasses  those  of  the  other  di- 
visions, not  only  in  magnitude,  but  also  by  its  con- 
trasting varietj'.*  Its  mere  steppe  rivers  approach 
the  size  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper ;  and  the  second  of  its 
salt  lakes,  the  Aral,  is  still  larger,  by  6400  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  than  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  sheet 
of  water  in  America;  while  the  combined  superficies 
of  all  the  American  lakes  would  not  suffice  to  cover 
the  area  of  the  Caspian.  Its  Indian  Archipelago 
forms  a  world  by  itself,  with  which  the  West  Indian 
Islands  can  be  compared  neither  for  extent  nor  import- 
ance ;  its  mountains  rise  higher  into  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow  than  the  far-famed  Chimborazo ;  it  has 
its  deserts  of  burning  sand  and  of  frozen  swamps, 
alike  destructive  to  the  human  race.  Nowhere  is 
there  such  an  exuberance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
not  only  spread  over  the  whole  continent,  but  also 
displaying  itself  within  the  narrowest  limits,  as  the 
traveler  rapidly  descends  from  the  crest  of  the  Hima- 
laya into  the  plain  of  Bengal.  The  same  variety,  the 
same  contrasts,  appear  in  its  historj-.  Asia,  the  cradle 
of  mankind,  the  mother  of  religion,  the  nurse  of  civil- 
ization, where  arts  and  letters  were  cultivated  in  the 
remotest  times,  contains  within  her  inaccessible  mount- 
ain forests  numerous  descendants  of  her  primitive  in- 
habitants, who  still  continue  that  brutish  life  which 
their  forefathers  led  when  the  first  vine  was  planted, 
the  first  hieroglyphic  character  carved  in  the  rock. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  elephant  claims  the 
pre-eminence,  being  unequaled  by  any  other  animal 
for  the  purposes  of  draught.  This  animal  is  confined 
to  the  southern  countries  of  India,  where  the  climate 
is  hot,  being  seldom  seen  in  the  mountainous  tracts 
toward  the  north.  The  camel  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes  over  a  far  wider  extent  of  country  than  the 
elephant.  This  animal  is  of  two  species,  the  one  with 
two  humps,  and  the  common  camel  with  only  one 
hump.  The  latter  is  the  camel  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Per- 
sia, India,  and  Northern  Africa.  A  lighter  variety 
of  this  species  is  the  dromedary,  used  only  for  riding, 
and  differs  from  the  camel  of  burden  as  the  racer  does 
from  the  draught-horse.  The  two-humped  camel  is 
the  Bactrian  species,  and  is  so  rare,  even  in  Western 
Asia  and  India,  that  Captain  Lynch  states,  that  in  a 
caravan  of  5000  camels  there  were  not  above  eight  or 
ten  of  this  Bactrian  species.  In  Mongolia,  however, 
they  are  very  numerous.  The  dromedary  is  chiefly 
used  for  traveling,  and  its  valuable  quality  is  swift- 
ness, by  which,  joined  to    its  capacity  of  enduring 


•  According  to  Berghaus,  there  are  10  rivers  in  America, 
and  12  in  Asia,  the  basin  of  each  of  which  contains  upward 
of  10,500  German,  or  108,000  geographical  square  miles.  The 
united  area  of  tlie  former,  tlie  first  of  which  is  the  Amazon, 
and  the  last  the  Rio  Negro,  is  324,500  German,  or  5,192,000 
geographical  square  miles;  of  wliich  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
occupies  not  less  than  2,018,400.  That  of  the  latter,  the  Obi 
stiinding  at  the  head  with  924,800  geographical  square  mUes, 
and  the  Tarim  being  the  last,  is  303,738  German,  or  5,820,000 
geographical  square  miles;  giving  a  difference  of  028,000  geo- 
graphical square  miles  in  favor  of  Asia.  The  total  length  of 
the  10  American  rivers,  windings  included,  is  70,640  geo- 
graphical miles ;  that  of  the  Asiatic,  98,-1 48  geographical  miles : 
difference  in  favor  of  the  latter,  21,808  gcograi)hical  miles. 
Yet  the  system  of  tlie  Maranon  iu  the  former  stands  unequal- 
ed by  any  in  tlie  world. 
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hardship,  it  is  qualified  to  travel  at  an  incredible  rate 
for  man}'  successive  days.  In  all  the  low  countries, 
especially  in  the  dry  and  sandy  tracts,  such  as  Arabia, 
Syria,  etc.,  the  coninjon  cauiel  is  employed.  The  two- 
huni))ed  camel  is  a  native  of  the  hif^li  countries  in  the 
neighborliood  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  where  it 
is  still  chiefly  used.  So  large  a  portion  of  Asia  is  oc- 
cupied by  vast  plains  and  wastes  of  sand,  that  its  in- 
terior intercourse  must  be  maintained  by  land  journeys. 
But  witiiout  tiie  aid  of  the  camel,  it  would  be  imi)os- 
sible  to  traverse  extensive  deserts  destitute  Ijoth  of  food 
and  water;  and  in  those  arid  countries  such  an  animal, 
which  has  been  truly  culled  the  a/iip  of  the  desert,  is 
the  most  valuable  gift  wliidi  Providence  could  bestow. 

Animal.<. — The  other  domestic  animals  of  South- 
ern and  Western  Asia  arc  horses,  mules,  asses,  buf- 
faloes, black  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  etc.  Arabia  may  be 
considered  the  native  country  of  the  horse,  in  which 
he  arrives  at  ))erfection,  and  combines  all  the  most  es- 
timable <iualities  of  symmetry,  form,  fineness  of  skin, 
fire,  docility  of  temper,  fleetness,  and  hardiness.  It  is 
ciiiefiy  from  the  Arabian  breed  thattlie  horses  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  improved.  In  Persia  the 
horses  are  neither  so  graceful  nor  so  swift  as  those  of 
Arabia,  being  high,  with  long  legs,  spare  carcasses, 
and  large  heads  ;  but  they  are  highly  prized  by  the 
inhabitants  for  their  extraordinary  capacity  of  endur- 
ing fatigue.  To  the  east  of  Persia,  at  Herat,  the 
breed  of  horses  is  fine;  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
and  its  tril)Utaries;  and  in  the  higher  regions  of  Balk 
and  Bokhara  they  are  exccdlent  and  numerous,  and 
are  e.\[)orted  in  great  numbers  to  Ilindostan.  The 
mule  and  the  ass,  all  over  India,  arc  miserable  animals. 
The  mules  are  of  better  quality  in  the  Punjaub,  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Indus,  and  they  improve  still 
more  farther  west.  In  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus, 
they  are  superior  to  those  in  Ilindostan,  and  in  Persia 
there  is  a  still  finer  breed.  But  the  mule  of  the  East 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Europe.  The  ass  partakes  of  a 
similar  improvement  in  his  progress  westward,  and  is 
a  far  finer  animal  in  A\'cstern  Asia  than  in  Europe. 
In  Syria,  Palestine,  and  generally  in  Asia  Minor,  he 
is  distinguished  by  agility,  lire,  and  patience  of  fatigue, 
and  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  domestic  animals.  Butla- 
loes  are  found  in  the  hot  plains  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
the  mountainous  tracts;  and  the  oxen  which  are  nsed 
in  the  i)low  have  all  a  hump  on  their  backs.  The 
wealth  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  who  rove  about  in  the 
western  plains  of  Khorassan,  and  in  the  hilly  tracts  of 
Afghanistan,  consists  chiefly  in  sheep,  which  have  tails 
a  foot  broad,  and  composed  entirely  of  fat,  but  in  other 
respects  resen\ble  the  English  sheep,  being  better  and 
handsomer  than  those  of  India.  Goats  are  common 
all  over  Asia,  especially  in  the  mountains,  where  there 
are  some  breeds  w  ith  curiously-twisted  horns ;  and 
they  are  by  no  means  scarce  in  the  plains. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  high 
mountain  tracts,  a  different  class  of  animals  is  to  be 
found.  These  cold  regions  are  not  distinguished  by 
the  same  profusion  of  animal  life  as  the  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  beasts  of  the  forest  decrease  in  numbers, 
size,  and  fierceness ;  and  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  glut- 
ton, and  the  wild  boar,  are  the  only  ferocious  animals 
which  thrive  in  these  northern  climates.  In  advanc- 
ing on  the  desolate  plains  of  Siberia  to  about  the  (iOtli 
degree  of  north  latitude,  wc  find  the  cold  still  taking 
ett'ect  on  the  animal  as  on  the  vegetable  creation,  and 
the  living  creatures,  as  well  as  the  plants  and  trees, 
stunted  in  their  full  proportions.  Beyond  this  limit  a 
difierent  order  of  animals  aji]iears,  protected  against 
the  severity  of  the  climate  by  a  thick  covering  of  fur. 
which  is  sought  after  as  a  rich  article  of  dress  in  more 
opulent  countries.  These  aninnils  arc  accordingly 
hunted  for  their  skins,  which  constitute  the  great  sta- 
ple article  of  trade  in  Xorthern  Asia.  In  the  Arctic 
regions  the  bear  seems  to  form  the  only  exception  t<J 
the  diminished  grandeur  of  the  animal  creation.  This 
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i  animal,  nourished  in  the  regions  of  Northern  Asia, 
acquires  a  larger  size,  and  far  greater  power  and  tierce^ 
ness,  than    in  southern  climates.     The  domestic  ani- 
mals of  the  northern  and  mountainous  countries  of 
Asia  are  of  a  less  imposing  appearance,  and  not  nearly 
;  of  the  same  strength  as  those  in  the  lower  valleys  of 
I  tlie  soutli  and  west.      In  the  high  and  cold  plauis  of 
Central  Asia  the  camel  is  no  longer  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  nor  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent. 
I  Thibet  and  Central  Asia,  till  beyond  the  Altai  Mount- 
ains, are  inhabited  l)y  Mongolish  and  Turkish  tribes, 
!  whose  wealth  consists  in  tiieir  cattle,  which  not  only 
I  furnish  them  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  are 
I  also  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  in  the  labors  of 
I  agriculture.     The  yak  of  Tartary,  or  the  bushy-tailed 
bull  of  Thibet,  seems  to  supply  the  place  of  the  camel 
in  these  mountainous  countries.    This  animal  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  bull,  of  great  strength,  and  is  reck- 
oned a  valuable  jiroperty  among  the  itinerant  hordes 
of  Tartars,  to  whom  it  affords  the  means  of  easy  con- 
veyance, of  clothing,  and  shelter  for  their  tent>,  from 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  long,  flowing,  glossy  hair  on 
its  tail,  and,  finally,  of  subsistence  from  its  milk  and 
flesh.    In  those  mountains  is  also  found  the  musk-deer, 
which  delights  in  the  most  intense  cold,  and  of  which 
the  musk,  a  secretion  by  the  male,  affords  a  revenue 
to  the  government,  as  well  as  a  valuable  article  of 
trade.     Here,  also,  on  the  highest  mountains,  amidst 
ice  and  snow,  is  the  Cashmere  goat,  the  wool  of  which 
aflords  the  materials  of  the  finest  shawls.    Wild  horses 
are  seen  in  the  high  plains  of  Thibet ;  and  the  breed  of 
sheep,  a  peculiar  species  of  which  is  indigenous  to  the 
climate,  is  of  great  value.     They  are  nourished  on  the 
short  and  dry  herbage  of  these  exposed  plains,  and 
serve  for  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for 
beasts  of  burden.     The  wild  and  extensive  jdains  of 
Tartary  are  iniiabited  by  pastoral  tribes,  who  depend 
in  like  manner  on  their  herds.      On  the  southern  side 
of  the  Altai  Mountains  we  find  the  same  triljes  of 
j  wanderers,  most  of  them  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Tartar  nations  avIio  had  formerly  so  deep  a  share  in 
!  tlie  great  revolutions  of  Asia.    All  these  tribes  subsist 
chietly  by  pasturage.     Near  the  Ural  Mountains  some 
live  diietly  liy  hunting  or  ensnaring  the  elk  and  other 
'  wild  animals  for  their  furs.     Among  those  who  are 
■  siiepherds,  sheep  and  horned  cattle  are  found :  while 
i  the  hunting  tril)cs  have  scarcely  any  domestic  animals. 
I  In  all  these  countries  the  wolf  and  the  bear  are  known 
1  to  abound.      In   the   rigorous  climate  farther  to  the 
north,  where  the  cattle  are  stunted  in  size,  and  can 
scarcely  subsist,  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  reindeer, 
a  species  peculiar  to  a  rigorous  climate,  and  most  val- 
ualde  for  all  domestic  purposes,  whether  for  draught 
or  for  subsistence.     During  part  of  the  year  the  in- 
habitants of  those  desolate  countries  subsist  upon  its 
flesh  or  milk ;  its  skin  furnishes  them  w  ith  the  chief 
l)art  of  their  dress,  and  its  horns  with  such  domestic 
I  utensils  as  they  require.     The  dog  is  also  trained  to 
I  draw  the  sledge. 

Birds. — The  feathered  race  in  Asia  includes  al- 
most every  known  species.  In  the  southern  parts  arc 
found  all  the  troi)ical  birds,  distinguished  by  l>eautit"ul 
'  iilumage,  and  some  of  them  uttering  sounds  that  have 
a  resemblance  to  the  human  voice.  Here  are  also 
found  some  of  the  largest  and  rarest  birds — the  ostrich, 
the  cassowary,  and,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the 
gypacte,  one  of  which,  shot  by  a  British  oihier,  is 
stated  Ity  Bishop  Ileber  to  have  measured  from  the 
extremity  of  one  wing  to  another  the  enormous  length 
of  14  feet'.  The  other  birds  an"  eagles,  kites  vultures, 
magpies  in  the  higher  countries,  hawks,  crows,  wild 
geese  and  ducks,  flamingos,  herons,  bustanis,  florikens, 
j  rock  pigeons,  lapwings,  storks,  plovers,  snipes,  quails, 
jiartridges,  ditVerent  species  i^f  j'rwifdliiUr,  and  almost 
all  the  other  small  liirds  to  l>o  found  in  similar  climates. 
In  Northern  .Vsia  the  feathered  creation  is  nearly  ilie 
.same  as  in  Eurojc. 
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Early  Commerce. — Asia,  notwithstanding  the  wars 
by  which  it  has  been  desoiateil,  was  from  an  early  pe- 
riod the  seat  of  commerce  and  of  wealth.  The  east- 
ern countries  of  Hindostan  and  China  preceded  Europe 
in  civilization  and  industry,  and,  independent  of  that 
diversity  of  natural  productions  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  trade,  they  had  cultivated  many  arts  and  man- 
ufactures which  were  unknown  in  the  Western  World. 
Asia,  accordingly,  abounded  in  many  precious  commod- 
ities which  could  not  be  produced  by  the  ruder  indus- 
try of  Europe.  Thus  China  had  its  silk  and  porcelain  ; 
Hindostan  its  muslins,  cotton,  precious  stones,  and 
aromatics  of  all  sorts  ;  costus,  bdellium,  spikenard, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  pepper,  etc.  These  were  in  gen- 
eral demand  throughout  Europe,  where  they  could  not 
be  produced ;  and  they  were  procured  in  exchange 
chiefly  for  bullion,  which  then,  as  in  later  times,  was 
the  great  article  of' export  to  India;  also  for  woolen 
cloths,  wine,  brass,  lead  and  tin,  glass,  coral,  female 
slaves,  etc.,  all  which  commodities  met  with  a  ready 
sale  in  the  markets  of  Hindostan.  The  staple  com- 
modity of  China  was  silk ;  and  the  mode  of  producing 
this  esteemed  luxury  being  unknown  in  Europe,  it 
was  brought  in  large  quantities,  either  by  the  cara- 
vans or  b}'  the  annual  fleets,  to  Alexandria,  at  that 
time  the  great  commercial  mart  of  the  East,  and  was 
thence  sent  to  supply  the  demand  at  Rome,  where  it 
sold  at  one  time  for  its  weight  in  gold ;  but,  owing  to 
the  high  profit,  caravans  began  to  travel  so  regularly 
to  China,  that  the  supply  increased  with  the  demand, 
and  the  price  was  reduced.  Between  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh  centuries,  Eastern  Asia  was  robbed  of  this 
precious  monopoly  by  the  art  of  two  Persian  monks, 
who  contrived,  in  a  hollow  cane,  to  transport  the  eggs 
of  the  silk-worm  from  China  to  Europe,  where  they 
were  hatched  by  means  of  heat,  and  the  race  quickh- 
propagated :  and  one  great  link  of  commerce  between 
China  and  Europe  Avas  in  this  manner  broken.  The 
trade  of  Asia  was  interrupted  by  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians,  who  invaded  and  finally  subverted  the 
Roman  empire ;  but  the  moment  the  storm  was  past 
commerce  resumed  its  quiet  course.  Constantinople, 
the  eastern  capital  of  the  empire,  was  still  the  centre 
of  luxury  and  trade  ;  as  were  also  such  parts  of  the 
Roman  ten-itory  as  had  not  been  swept  by  barbarian 
invasion ;  and  with  those  places  the  caravans  still 
traded,  shaping  their  course  as  they  best  could  to  avoid 
the  distractions  of  the  interior.  Farther  to  the  east, 
the  califs  who  reigned  at  Bagdad  encouraged  science, 
commerce,  and  the  arts ;  and  the  extensive  country 
through  which  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes  flowed 
was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  of  many 
opulent  cities.  Besides  Bokhara,  still  a  great  city, 
Balk,  Samarcand,  Cosh,  and  others  in  the  valley  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  numerous  splendid  cities 
are  enumerated  which  are  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. To  the  east  of  the  great  range  of  mountains, 
which  takes  a  direction  from  the  main  Himalaya  ridge, 
the  country  of  Cashgar  contained  Cashgar,  its  capital, 
and  Khotcn,  which  were  both  large,  populous,  and 
wealthy.  Those  countries  served  as  the  connecting 
link  between  India  and  Europe,  and  the  resting-place 
of  the  caravans,  which  there  collected  in  great  force, 
and  prepared  for  their  journey  to  China  across  the 
great  eastern  desert,  or  for  a  more  southerly  course, 
through  the  country  of  Thibet.  The  armies  of  Zinghis 
Klian  in  the  thirteenth,  and  of  Tamerlane  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  centurj-,  laid  waste  this  high- 
ly cultivated  and  flourishing  region.  But  those  con- 
querors were  not  the  enemies  of  commerce,  and  the 
surplus  produce  of  India  still  reached  Europe,  though 
by  a  route  rendered  more  diflicult  and  dangerous  from 
the  desolation  of  tlie  intervening  countries.  But  the 
effect  produced  on  the  trade  of  Asia  in  the  East  by  the 
encroachments  of  barbarism,  and  Iiy  the  disorders  in 
the  interior,  was  more  than  counterl)alanced  by  the 
growing  civilization  of  Europe.     About  the  beginning 


of  the  fourteenth  centurj-,  the  darkness  which  had  so 
long  covered  the  Western  World  began  to  dispel,  and 
the  Italian  cities  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  others,  had  al- 
ready made  advances  in  letters,  science,  and  commerce. 
The  costly  articles  of  Asia,  her  rich  stufls  and  precious 
aromatics,  were  now  rec^uired  to  answer  the  growing 
demands  of  luxury  and  wealth  ;  and  the  produce  of 
India,  imported  into  Alexandria  through  the  Red  Sea, 
was  thence  brought  into  Italy  by  the  nobles  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  who  were  all  engaged  in  trade,  and  was 
diffused  in  smaller  quantities  all  over  Europe.  The 
Italian  States  were  enriched  by  this  lucrative  trafKc, 
which  onl}'  ceased  with  the  discovery  of  the  maritime 
route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  this 
period  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Europe  took  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  The  commodities  of  India  and  China 
were  transported  to  Europe  directly  by  sea ;  and  nei- 
ther Alexandria  nor  the  other  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  or 
of  Italy  were  any  longer  the  depositories  of  the  East- 
ern trade.  The  Portuguese,  alwaj's  distinguished  by 
their  ardor  for  maritime  discovery,  were  the  first  ad- 
venturers in  the  Asiatic  seas.  In  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  English  and  Dutch  appeared  as 
their  competitors ;  and  w  ith  the  growing  wealth  of 
those  countries  the  trade  to  the  East  rapidly  increased. 
The  commerce  of  Asia  may  therefore  be  distinguished 
into  the  following  branches  :  1st.  The  inland  trade  of 
China,  Hindostan,  Burmah,  etc  ,  with  Turkey,  the 
eastern  countries  of  Europe,  and  with  the  intervening 
countries  of  Persia,  Balk,  Bokhara,  and  the  regions 
of  the  Oxus ;  also,  by  a  different  route,  the  trade  w'ith. 
Russia  and  the  north  of  Asia.  2d.  The  maritime  trade, 
including  the  coasting  trade  and  the  trade  to  the  East- 
ern Archipelago,  and  the  great  trade  to  Europe  and 
America,  in  which,  from  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  Asiatic  produce. 
Caravans. — The  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  cara- 
vans, or  bodies  of  merchants,  who  travel  together  for 
the  sake  of  securitj'  through  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  disturbed  by  predatory  tribes.  It  is  only 
from  the  southern  countries  of  Asia,  such  as  Hindos- 
tan, China,  the  Burmese  countries,  Thibet,  and  the 
western  countries  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Bokhara, 
and  the  regions  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  that 
Europe  can  derive  any  supply  of  valuable  commodi- 
ties ;  and  all  this  trade,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes, 
must  floAv  in  its  progress  to  Europe  through  the  coun- 
tries that  lie  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  as  the  caravans  could  not,  without  inconvenience 
and  danger  from  wandering  tribes,  pass  to  the  north 
of  this  sea  or  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  accordingly,  though 
an  annual  caravan  is  sent  from  Astracan  to  Khyvali 
and  the  countries  on  the  Oxus,  the  chief  trade  with 
Russia  is  by  sea  to  the  port  of  Mangalshuck,  and  thence 
to  Khy  vah  and  Bokhara.  The  Russians  liave  also  be- 
gun to  trade  Avith  Persia  from  the  Caucasian  province 
of  Georgia,  of  which  Tiflis,  the  capital,  has,  from  a 
Avretched  collection  of  wooden  huts,  been  rapidly  im- 
proved, under  the  protecting  influence  of  a  European 
government,  into  a  rcppectal)le  and  wealthy  town,  tlic 
future  em])orium,  as  may  lie  anticipated,  of  this  grow- 
ing trade.  The  caravans  from  Constantinople  and 
Syria  proceed  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  northern  or 
southern  jirovinces  of  Persia,  according  as  their  ulterior 
route  is  through  Afghanistan  and  tlie  Punjaub  into 
Hindostan,  or  to  Thiljot  and  China,  or  the  more  north- 
ern districts  of  Balk,  Bokhara,  and  the  country  of  the 
Oxus  and  tlie  Jaxartes.  Bokhara,  though  reduced  to 
desolation  liy  Zinghis  Khan,  is  still  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of  the  East,  its  population  ))cing  estimated  by 
Burncs  at  1G(),000.  It  is  also  a  great  commercial 
mart;  and  the  caravans  which  come  from  the  West, 
passing  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
through  the  Persian  ])rovince  of  Astrabad,  a  most  lux- 
uriant and  fertile  country,  arrive  successively  at  Bal- 
froosh,  Asln-uff,  Astrabad,  IMushcd,  Serrukhs,  Merve, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Seljook  sovereigns,  but  now 
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surrounded  by  deserts,  and  at  Bokhara.  From  this 
great  centre  of  commerce  they  proceed  northeastward 
about  400  or  500  miles  to  Khojend  and  Kokaun,  llie 
former  a  large  city,  said  to  contain  30,000  houses  ;  and 
crossing  the  IJolor  ranffe  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
they  arrive  in  tiie  Mohammedan  States  of  Kashgar 
and  YarkiMid,  (iOO  miles  east  of  Kokaun,  passing  some 
towns  on  tiic  way,  of  which  Ush  is  the  most  important, 
being  a  trading  and  pojiulous  town.  Those  two  latter 
States  lie  within  the  precincts  of  the  Chinese  authority, 
where  the  most  exact  order  is  enforced ;  and  they  are 
fertile,  rich,  and  well  cultivated.  The  town  of  Cash- 
gar  is  said  to  contain  20,000  houses,  and  to  be  throng- 
ed with  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Asia.  Yarkund  is 
also  wealtiiy  and  po|)ulous.  So  strict  a  police  is  main- 
tained by  the  Chinese  authority,  that,  according  to  the 
information  given  to  Fraser,  a  single  traveler  may 
traverse  the  whole  territory  as  safely  as  a  large  cara- 
van. From  Kashgar  there  is  a  constant  intercourse 
through  Chinese  Tartary,  along  the  edge  of  the  great 
central  desert,  with  tJhina,  though  we  know  little  of 
the  intervening  countries  beyond  what  we  learn  from 
the  accounts  of  tlic  early  missionaries.  Besides  this 
eastern  trade,  and  the  trade  westward  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Caspian,  two  caravans,  consisting  of 
4000  or  5000  camels  each,  proceed  to  Astracan  by  Khy- 
vah,  round  the  northern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  imports  from  Russia  into  Bokhara  are,  iron, 
steel,  copper,  brass,  qiiicksilver,  vermilion,  coral,  hard- 
ware, plated  goods,  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  copper 
wire;  furs,  the  broadcloths  and  cotton  manufactured 
goods  of  Britain,  Germany,  and  France;  refined  sugar, 
cochineal,  paper,  and  a  variety  of  rich  goods,  which, 
from  this  great  commercial  depot,  are  diffused  far  and 
wide  over  Central  Asia.  Russia  receives  in  exchango 
black  lamb  skins,  certain  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  inii)orted  from  Persia,  antique  gems  and  coins, 
lapis  lazuli,  ruliies,  and  turquoises,  which  are  received 
from  the  southern  country  of  Buducksha,  where  there 
are  famous  mines  of  these  precious  stones.  From 
Cashgar,  Yarkund,  and  the  side  of  China,  Bokhara 
receives  large  quantities  of  tea,  the  great  modern  staple 
of  the  China  trade,  porcelain  and  China  ware,  and  the 
various  manufactures  of  China ;  and  in  return  sends 
turquoises,  coral,  sheep,  lamb,  and  fox  skins,  and  furs, 
etc.  From  Persia  shawls  are  imported,  and  woolen 
goods  from  Kernian  ;  silk  stutfs  from  the  cities  of  Yezd 
and  Ispahan ;  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  copper  ware, 
loaf,  candy,  and  raw  sugar;  llamadan  leather;  and 
turquoises,  of  which  there  are  mines  in  Persia  ;  and,  in 
return,  black  sheep  and  lamb  skins  are  sent,  which  are 
in  great  request,  to  be  manufactured  into  black^caps; 
camblet  made  of  camel's  hair,  coarse  colored  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, lajiis  lazuli,  indigo  from  India,  cochineal, 
tobacco,  chintzes  from  Masulipatam,  and  cotton  manu- 
factures. Slaves  form  a  staple  article  in  the  commerce 
of  Bokhara,  and  also  of  Khyvah.  These  are  made 
prisoners  by  the  disorderly  tribes  of  Asia,  the  Koords, 
Turkomans,  etc.,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  in  which 
they  are  constantly  engaged  ;  and  they  are  carried  to 
the  great  slave  markets  of  Bokhara  and  Khyvah, 
where  they  are  exposed  for  sale  like  cattle.  The 
balance  of  trade  is  always  in  favor  of  Bokhara.  Mon- 
ey is  consciiuently  in  great  plenty,  and  can  not  be  im- 
ported with  a  profit  into  this  trading  city.  The  Rus- 
sian caravans,  as  they  journey  round  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  frequently  attacked  by  the  Kir- 
geesh  and  Cossack  tribes,  and  jiri.soners  are  carried  olV 
and  sold  into  slavery.  Fraser  was  assured  that  the 
number  of  Persian  slaves  in  Khyvah  and  its  depend- 
encies exceeded  the  male  poinilation  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  amounted  to  150,000 ;  and  that,  according  to 
inquiries  set  on  foot  1)3-  the  Empress  Catherine,  there 
were  in  Bokhara  no  less  than  t,)0,00()  Russian  slaves. 

The  commerce  of  the  west  with  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Asia — namely,  Kaultul  of  Afghanistan.  Cash- 
mere, and  India — passes  through  Persia  by  a  dilVercnt 


and  more  southerly  route,  namely,  by  Cashan,  Yezd, 
which  is  the  seat  of  rich  silk  manufactures,  a  great 
entrepot  of  commerce,  and  a  convenient  resting-place 
for  all  the  caravans,  both  from  the  East  and  other 
(juarters;  through  Furrah  and  Herat,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  famed  for  its  rich  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs, 
a  great  channel  of  communication  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  also  an  entrepot  of  all  the  richest 
productions  from  Kabul,  Cashmere,  and  India  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  Bokhara,  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey, 
and  even  Europe,  on  the  other.  From  Herat  the  route 
continues  through  Furrah  and  across  the  River  Hel- 
mund  and  the  ranges  of  the  Paropamisan  Mountains, 
to  Candahar,  a  journey  of  about  80(J  miles:  thence  to 
Kabul,  Peshawur,  and  the  countries  on  the  Indus,  and 
across  extensive  sandy  deserts  to  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  wdience  by  this  river  there  is  an  easy  access 
to  Bengal  and  to  Central  India.  There  are  various 
other  routes  by  which  the  commerce  of  Asia,  concen- 
trated within  the  comparativelv  narrow  boundaries  of 
the  Cas])ian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  diverges  in  its 
progress  eastward  to  the  north,  as  well  as  to  the  south. 
From  Bokhara  there  is  a  mountainous  route  into  Little 
Thibet,  and  thence  through  Thibet  into  China;  be- 
sides other  more  sequestered  and  diflicult  roads,  through 
glens  and  mountains,  where  the  only  mode  of  transport 
is  on  the  backs  of  asses  and  mules. 

Persia. — Persia,  from  its  central  situation  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  is  not  only  a  great  entrepot  of 
trade,  but,  though  on  the  whole  rather  a  poor  country, 
it  still  contributes  some  valuable  productions  to  the 
commerce  of  the  East.  It  has  long  been  famed  for  its 
abundant  produce  of  raw  silk,  of  cotton,  and  of  wool — 
that  of  the  province  of  Kerman  especially  being  so 
valuable  for  shawls  that  it  rivals  in  some  respects  that 
of  Cashmere  ;  of  fruits,  turquoises,  tobacco,  grain,  etc. 
Almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  Persia,  such  as  Ka- 
shan,  Isjjahan,  Yezd,  Tabreez,  Kerman,  Herat,  etc., 
excel  in  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cottons,  woolens, 
fine  carpets,  etc.  ;  Kerman  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  shawls ;  and  others  in  that  of  cutlery,  arms.  etc. 
These  are  its  chief  exports  to  other  countries,  in  ex- 
change for  their  manufactures  or  produce.  To  India 
Persia  sends  raw  silk,  carpets,  Kerman  shawls,  dried 
fruits,  tobacco,  horses — in  which  there  is  considerable 
traffic,  swords,  etc.,  and  specie  to  make  up  the  deficient 
balance.  The  imports  from  India  are  cotton  goods,  as 
chintzes,  sent  from  Masulipatam  by  sea  to  Bushire, 
whence  they  reach  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  arc 
thence  carried  eastward  into  Kabul  and  the  countries 
on  the  Indus ;  the  same  article  from  Moultan,  Luck- 
now,  Delhi,  etc. ;  some  muslins,  indigo,  spices,  sugar, 
and  sugar-candy,  in  large  quantities:  gold  and  silver 
stuffs  and  brocades  from  Benares:  precious  stones, 
Cashmere  shawls,  iron,  lead,  copper,  etc.  Many  of 
these  articles,  namely,  Cashmere  shawls,  spices,  indigo, 
nuislins,  etc.,  are  carried  through  Asia  Minor  by  a 
long  land  carriage  to  their  final  destination  in  Euro- 
l)ean  Turkey,  and  are  found,  with  the  lamb  skins  of 
the  no  less  distant  Bokhara,  in  the  bazars  of  Bagdad 
and  Constantinople.  To  those  countries  Persia  ex- 
]iorts  also  every  article  of  her  own  rude  and  manufac- 
tured produce  ;  coarse  fabrics,  both  of  silk  and  cotton, 
for  the  consumption  of  Asia  Minor:  and  many  heavy 
articles,  such  as  grain,  rice,  tobacco,  salt,  coffee,  cotton, 
etc. ;  besides  fine  silks,  brocades,  and  prints,  which  &tv 
exchanged  in  Turkey  for  European  goods  broucht 
through  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  namely,  broail 
and  narrow  cloths,  cassimeres,  cotton  goods,  chintzes, 
muslins,  veils,  silks,  satins.  French  bn.>oados  and  em- 
broidered goods,  imitation  shaw  Is.  cutlery  of  all  sorts. 
glass,  etc.,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion.  Persia  imports  cotlVc  and  pearls  from 
Arabia,  in  exchange  for  wheat,  dried  fruits,  and  cloak.-. 
The  mountainous  country  of  Af;,'hanistan,  on  the  south- 
em  declivity  of  the  Himalay,-*  ridge,  and  the  country- 
on   the  head  streams  of  the  Indus,  -sport  to  Indi:' 
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horses  and  ponies  bred  in  Tartary,  fur,  shawls,  Moul- 
tan  chintz,  madder,  asafoetida,  tobacco,  and  dried  and 
other  fruits,  such  as  almonds  and  pistachio  nuts.  The 
imports  from  India  are,  coarse  cotton  cloths,  worn  by 
the  common  people  of  this  country,  and  also  in  Tartary  : 
muslins  and  other  fine  manufactures,  silken  cloth  and 
brocade,  indigo  in  great  quantities,  ivor^-,  chalk,  bam- 
boos, wax,  tin,  sandal-wood,  almost  all  the  sugar  which 
is  used  in  the  country,  and  spices  from  the  Malabar 
coast,  through  Kurrachee  and  other  parts  of  Sinde, 
and  thence  to  Kabul  and  Candahar.  The  Indian 
cloths,  shawls,  chintzes,  and  also  the  indigo,  are  ex- 
ported to  Bokhara,  from  which  are  imported  the  broad- 
cloths, cutlery,  and  hardware  of  Europe,  received  from 
the  Kussians,  and  finally  consumed  in  Kabul  and  the 
countries  of  the  Indus,  loaded  with  the  expenses  of  a 
land  journey  across  nearly  half  the  globe. 

China. — In  the  east,  China  has  from  the  earliest  times 
been  the  seat  of  wealth  and  of  an  extensive  trade. 
The  Chinese  have  been  always  noted  for  their  indus- 
trious habits,  and  the  country  has  from  time  immemo- 
rial abounded  in  the  most  valuable  produce  and  manu- 
factures. These  were  sent  westward  in  the  caravans 
to  Asia  Minor  and  into  Europe,  or  they  were  trans- 
ported bj'  sea  to  India,  and  carried  thence  by  the  Eu- 
ropean fleets  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  same  commerce  is 
still  continued,  and  China  exports  its  produce  of  wool- 
ens, silk,  and  satin ;  tea  in  small  boxes  of  thin  lead ; 
china;  porcelain,  raw  silk,  cochineal,  crystal,  gold 
dust,  golden  ingots,  and  silver  with  the  Chinese  stamp. 
These  are  sent  through  Chinese  Tartary  into  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Oxus,  and  also  to  Cashmere,  Kabul,  and 
the  countries  situated  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  Eegular  caravans  of  horses 
and  ponies — no  other  animal  being  fit  to  travel  through 
those  mountainous  districts — set  out  from  Cashmere, 
and  from  Peshawur,  the  capital  of  the  Afghan  country 
of  Kabul,  and  a  considerable  commercial  resort,  to 
make  their  way  through  Chinese  Tartary  with  goods 
imported  from  India  and  Persia.  China  carries  on 
also  an  interior  trade  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
Russia,  by  the  frontier  town  of  Maimatchin,  in  which 
European  goods  and  furs  are  received  in  exchange  for 
tea,  silk,  aud  other  articles  of  Chinese  produce  and 
manufacture. 

Foreign  Commerce.  —  In  addition  to  her  internal 
trade,  Asia  maintains  an  extensive  intercourse  by  sea 
with  Europe,  America,  Egjpt  and  the  Mediterrranean. 
A  great  trade  is  also  carried  on  from  Hindostan  and 
China  to  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  the  trade  of  the 
Asiatic  islands  w  ith  each  other  is  of  great  importance. 
It  apjiears  that  those  islands  were  at  a  very  early 
period  the  seat  of  commerce ;  and  the  learned  research- 
es of  Europeans  have  brought  to  light,  in  some  of  them, 
the  monuments  of  ancient  civilization.  Sumatra  was 
the  seat  of  the  Malaj-  empire,  Java  of  a  Hindoo  State; 
and  the  Celebes  were  inhabited  by  the  Bugis,  a  race 
of  expert  navigators  and  merchants.  The  productions 
of  these  islands,  and  of  the  Moluccas  and  Borneo, 
namely,  spices,  aromatics,  and  gold,  entered  into  the 
commerce  of  the  ancient  world,  and  were  imported  into 
Rome  through  Egypt.  In  later  times,  about  the  ninth 
century,  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  was  visited  by  the 
Aral)S  and  the  Chinese,  while  the  adventurous  Malays 
frequented  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  even  of  Africa,  aud 
particularly  tlie  African  island  of  Madagascar.  "When 
these  islands  were  visited  I)}'  Europeans,  about  the 
fifteenth  century,  Malacca,  Acheen,  and  Bantam  were 
the  great  marts  of  the  Eastern  Arcliipelago,  where  the 
rich  produce  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  tlie  Moluccas, 
conveyed  in  the  small  trading  craft  of  the  countrj-, 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  India  an<l  China.  The 
I'ortuguese  iixed  on  Goa,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  as  the 
capital  of  their  Eastern  settlements;  and  they  after- 
ward selected  ISIalacca  as  a  central  station  for  protect- 
ing and  extending  their  intercourse;  with  the  neighbor- 
ing nations.     The  Dutch  chose  Bantam,  and  afterward 


Batavia,  situated  midway  between  Hindostan  and 
China,  as  the  centre  of  their  commercial  settlements. 
The  situation  was  most  advantageous,  and  the  port 
was  soon  frequented  by  vessels  from  China  and  Ja- 
pan, Tunkin,  Malacca,  Cochin  China,  and  the  island  of 
Celebes.  But  the  great  and  flourishing  trade  of  Java 
was  crushed  under  the  colonial  monopoly  of  the  Dutch, 
and  under  what  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  terms  "the  short- 
sighted tyranny  of  a  mercantile  administration."  The 
conquest  of  Java  by  the  British  in  1812  put  an  end  to 
this  thraldom,  and  the  great  trade  of  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago began  to  centre  in  Batavia,  which  was  fast  ris- 
ing into  a  great  commercial  emporium;  all  the  articles 
which  were  the  exclusive  produce  of  the  Eastern 
islands  being  collected  at  its  principal  ports  for  re-ex- 
portation to  India,  China,  and  Europe.  Since  Java 
was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  the  free  port  of  Singapore, 
established  by  the  British,  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
trade,  and  is  frequented  by  the  Chinese  in  their  junks, 
and  by  all  the  other  navigators  of  those  seas  witli  the 
jjroduce  of  their  respective  islands.  The  Chinese  take 
back  with  them  the  nests  of  a  certain  species  of  bird, 
w  hich  are  esteemed  a  great  luxur}'  at  their  tables,  and 
sell,  it  is  said,  for  their  weight  in  silver;  biche-de-mer 
or  tripang,  a  dried  sea-slug,  also  used  in  Chinese  di.sh- 
es ;  Malayan  camphor,  the  exclusive  produce  of  Su- 
matra and  Borneo;  the  tin  of  Banca,  the  spices  of  the 
Moluccas,  opium,  indigo  imported  from  Hindostan; 
gold  and  silver,  the  first  collected  in  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  some  of  the  other  islands.  The  maritime  coun- 
try trade  of  the  Asiatic  islands  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  Chinese  in  their  junks  and  brigs,  by  the  Arabs 
in  square-rigged  vessels,  and  liy  the  Bugis,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Celebes,  who  are  all  bold  and  expert  navi- 
gators. 

I'roducis.  —  The  annual  fleet  of  Chinese  junks  ar- 
rives with  the  favorable  monsoon  among  these  islands, 
from  Canton,  Amoy,  and  other  provinces,  w  ith  cargoes 
of  teas,  raw  silk,  silk,  piece  goods,  and  iimumerable 
minor  articles,  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese,  who  are 
settled  in  great  numbers  here,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  industrious  habits. 
The  Chinese  extend  their  voyages  to  Sumatra,  the 
Straits  of  IMalacca,  and  eastw  ard  as  far  as  the  Moluc- 
cas and  Timor,  collecting  edible  bird-nests,  biche-de- 
mer,  and  other  articles  of  which  Java  is  the  great 
entrepot.  Java  is  also  a  great  depot  of  European 
goods ;  and  the  people  being  rather  industrious  cidti- 
vators  of  their  fertile  island  than  mariners  or  traders, 
it  exports  rice,  a  variety  of  vetches,  salt,  oil,  tobacco, 
timber,  brass-wire,  and  its  own  cloths,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  European,  Indian,  and  Chinese  goods, 
in  exchange  for  goUl  dust,  diamonds,  camphor,  benja- 
min, and  otlier  drugs;  edible  liird-nests,  biche-de-mer, 
rattans,  beeswax,  tortoise-shell,  and  dyeing  woods 
from  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  rice  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  Java  arc  exchanged  for  spices  and  pungent 
oils  of  the  Jloluccas,  and  for  the  tin  of  Banca.  The 
natives  of  Celebes  are  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
particular  species  of  line  cloths,  of  a  very  strong  tex- 
ture, which  are  in  great  request,  and,  along  with  spices, 
wax,  and  sandal-wood,  are  exchanged  for  the  produce 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  whence  thej-  are  ex- 
ported to  China.  The  Bugis  have  a  large  share  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago;  and  they 
bring  the  produce  of  the  Moluccas,  and  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  to  Java  and  the  other  islands,  and  receive 
in  exchange  tobacco,  rice,  and  salt,  from  Java,  besides 
opium,  iron,  steel,  Eurojiean  chintzes,  and  broadcloths 
and  Indian  piece  goods,  with  which  they  return  east- 
ward during  the  southwest  monsoon.* 

The  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  viz.,  India  and  China, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  famed  for  certain  manufactures,  such  as  silks, 
caml>rics,  muslins,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  other  products 
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peculiar  to  the  climate ;  viz.,  spices,  precious  aromatics, 
medicinal  herbs,  etc.  These  were  always  in  great 
demand  in  Europe,  while  the  produce  of  Europe  was 
not  wanted  in  Asia.  From  the  rude  state  of  industry 
among  the  Western  nations,  tliey  had  nothing  to  otter 
in  exchange  for  the  finer  manufactures  of  India,  and 
still  less  could  the  soil  of  Europe  yield  any  e(iuivalent 
for  the  more  genial  produce  of  Eastern  climes.  Hence 
the  great  article  of  export  in  those  times  from  Eurojie 
to  Asia  was  always  ludlion,  the  instrument  of  exchange 
all  over  tlie  world,  bullion  could  only  be  procured  by 
an  exportation  of  European  produce  or  manufactures 
at  such  low  prices  as  to  insure  a  sale  ;  and  the  loss  on 
such  transactions  must  liave  been  made  up  to  the  mer- 
chant by  the  high  price  of  Asiatic  goods.  The  ancient 
monopoly  of  silk  secured  to  Asia  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  Europe,  bullion,  being  the  only  article 
with  which  it  could  be  purcliased.  Notwithstanding 
the  introduction  of  the  silk  manufacture  into  Europe 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  tlic  commercial 
pre-eminence  of  Asia  still  continued,  and  bullion  was 
the  chief  article  of  export  to  tlie  East.  Throughout 
the  interior  of  Asia  this  superiority  remains  to  tlie 
present  day ;  and  a  continual  stream  of  bullion  flows 
from  the  IJosphoriis  eastward,  througli  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  into  Hindostan,  and  is  finally  dispersed  in 
the  great  ocean  of  the  Chinese  currency.  Bullion  is 
also  the  principal  article  sent  from  Arabia  to  India  in 
exchange  for  Indian  goods. 

But  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  trade 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  especially  with  Great 
Britain.  Europe  is  now  in  a  condition  to  otter  an 
equivalent  in  manufactures  for  the  jiroduce  of  Asia : 
goods  of  various  kinds  are  sent  in  exchange  for  those 
of  India ;  and  from  Great  Britain  remittances  in  bullion 
have  nearly  ceased.  So  prodigiously  has  the  price  of 
goods  been  lowered  by  the  use  of  machinery,  that  the 
cotton  wool  of  India  is  now  imported  into  Britain,  and, 
after  being  manufactured,  is  re-exported  to  the  place 
of  its  growth,  and  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  same 
goods  from  the  loom  of  the  India  workman,  though  it 
is  loaded  with  the  expense  of  a  doulile  voyage  across 
half  the  globe.  The  goods  of  the  European  manufac- 
turers are  poured  into  Asia  through  all  its  sea-ports, 
and  reaching  the  interior  on  the  backs  of  mules  and 
asses,  often  after  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles 
over  deserts  and  mountains  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  they  are  sold  cheaper  than  the  same  articles  by 
the  native  workmen.  The  woolen  manufactures  of 
Yorkshire,  the  cotton  goods  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
French  cloths,  and  German  linens,  are  dispersed  all 
over  India,  and  even  partially  in  China ;  thej'  are 
found  in  the  bazars  of  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and 
Cashgar,  and  are  carried  eastward  by  the  caravans 
into  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  The  natural  productions 
of  Asia,  namely,  spices,  rich  aromatics,  dyes,  ami  oilier 
rare  luxuries  of  tropical  climates,  will  always  lie  in 
demand  in  Europe  ;  and  the  monopoly  of  tea  In-  the 
Chinese  gives  them  the  command  of  the  European 
markets.  Tea  has  now  almost  become  one  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  and  it  travels  for  a  market  across  half 
the  globe.  It  is  the  great  commercial  link  between 
Europe  and  China,  from  which,  like  the  precious  prod- 
uce of  silk  in  ancient  times,  it  can  only  be  procured. 
But  the  improved  industry  of  Europe  supplies,  as 
is  already  observed,  an  equivalent  in  woolen  and  cot- 
ton goods  for  this  highly-prized  luxurj-.  Since  the 
expiration  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  in 
18;U,  the  trade  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  classes  of 
British  subjects,  and  their  merchants  can  now  freely 
trade  to  all  places  accessible  to  Europeans  to  the  east  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  During  the  short  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  then,  the  increase  of  the  exports  and 
imports  has  fully  realized  the  expectations  held  out  by 
those  who  opposed  the  company's  monopoly. — E.  B. 
See  HiNUdsTAN. 

Asphaltuxn,  Bitumen  Judaicum,  or  Jew^s- 


I  pitch,  is  a  light,  solid  bitumen,  of  a  dusky  color  on 
!  the  outside,  and  a  deep  shining  black  within  ;  of  very 
little  taste,  and  having  scarcely  any  smell  unless  heat- 
ed, when  it  emits  a  strong  pitchy  odor.  It  is  found 
in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  by  age  grows  dry  and  liard.  The  same  kind 
of  bitumen  is  met  with  likewise  in  the  earth  in  other 
places  of  the  world — in  China,  America,  and  in  some 
lilaces  of  Europe :  as  the  Carpathian  Hills,  France, 
Xeufchatel,  etc.— E.  B. 

Aspin^^all  (formerly  Colon),  a  town,  province  of 
Panama,  depot  Ismo,  New  Granada,  Central  America. 
Situated  on  Navy  Bay,  lat.  'J'"  21'  N.,  Ion.  VJ'^  b'J'  VV.. 
.00  miles  by  railroad  from   Panama.     It  is  built  on 
I  Manzanilla  Island,  which  is  connected  with  the  shore 
by   the   Panama    railroad.     Population,    3'XK).     The 
■  buildings,  '200  in  number,  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  all 
recently  erected.     The  railroad  company  have  hand- 
I  some  and  extensive  depots,  warehouses,  machine-shops. 
I  etc.,   and  ample  wharfs   and  piers,  alongside  which 
'  steamers  and  vessels  lay,  and  the  harbor  has  safe  anch- 
'  orage.      The  streets  are  graded,  and  many  of  them 
j  lined  with  shops  and  hotels,  aftording  every  conven- 
'  ience  for  travelers.    The  vicinity  of  the  place  is  rath- 
er low  and  swampy,  making  it  somewhat  unhealthy 
for  strangers.     The  foreign  consuls,  who  formerly  re- 
sided at  Chagres,  distant  nine  miles,  now  reside  here. 
The  American  and  British  Mail  Steamers  regularly 
touch  here.     There  is  a    hospital  here,  and  a  light- 
house, built  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad  company. 
A  newspaper  is  published  tri-weekly.     By  a  govern- 
ment act,  it  is  necessary  to  date  all  papers  of  business 
made  liere  Colon,  otherwise  they  have  no  legal  force 
in  the  local  courts. 

Assay,  Essay,  or  Say,  in  MetaUurgy,  the  proof 
or  trial  of  tlic  goodness,  purity,  value,  etc.,  of  metals 
and  metalline  substances.  In  ancient  statutes  this  !■« 
called  touch,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  it  keepers 
ofthf  ti>H<h.—E.  B. 

Assajring,  taken  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  a 
chemical  process  by  which  any  ore,  or  other  metallic 
compound,  is  analyzed,  and  its  constituent  parts  de- 
termined. But  the  term  more  particularly  denotes  the 
peculiar  art  by  which  gold  and  silver  are  examined, 
and  their  qualities  ascertained,  in  relation  to  their 
state  of  purity.  By  ths  fonner  the  whole  contents  of 
the  substance  under  examination  are  separated  and 
collected;  by  the  latter  it  is  only  necessary  in  practice 
to  find,  by  the  destruction  or  separation  of  the  alloys, 
the  amount  of  pure  metal  contained  in  the  specimen 
operated  on,  so  that  a  value  may  be  given.  In-  compu- 
tation, to  the  whole  mass.  To  this  specific  branch  we 
purpose  to  confine  ourselves  in  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

The  art  of  assaying  the  precious  metals  must  be  es- 
teemed of  considerable  importance  in  many  points  of 
I  view,  but  njore  especially  to  commercial  nations  trad- 
ing extensively  in  these  commodities.     For  although 
]  the  ultimate  destination  of  these  metals  be  their  con- 
'  version  into  coin,  plate,  or  other  articles  of  use  and 
ornanient.  still  there  are  vast  treasures  of  bullion  con- 
signed to  the  stores  of  dift'erent  countries  merely  a* 
commodities,  as  convenient  representatives  of  value. 
or  in  security  for  nominal  wealth,  the  marketalde  value 
of  which  is  determined  solely  by  the  skill  and  accu- 
racy of  the  assaycr.     Every  one  having  experience  of 
such  matters  knows  that,  unlike  other  things  of  a  nier- 
j  cantile  nature,  bullion  can  not  be  valued  by  its  bulk, 
■weight,  or  any  simple  external  characteristic,  but  by 
I  ascertaining  in  some  w-ay  the  amount  of  fine  metal  con- 
'  tained  in  a  given  quantity.     And  implicit  confidcnc*' 
!  being  placed  in  the  honesty,  accuracy,  and  lidelity  of 
'  the  assayer,  who,  by  examining  a  small  portion  only, 
'  gives  a  certificate  of  its  quality  upon  which  the  whole 
j  is  estimated,  merchants  arc  enabled  to  buy  and  sell 
bullion  without  risk  of  loss,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
assurance  of  the  value  bcini:  maintained.     By  n'e.in« 
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of  the  art  of  assaying,  as  appJicable  to  small  as  to  large 
things,  ^\e  also  possess  a  certain  safeguard  against 
fraud  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  and  other  articles  of 
personal  or  domcsfic  use,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
of  some  importance  in  a  country  rich  and  aflluent  like 
Great  Britain,  -nhere  gold  and  silver  have  become  so 
common  among  the  middle  classes  as  scarcely  to  be 
esteemed  luxuries.  We  could  only  wish  that  the  laws 
which  prevail  in  reference  to  plate  were  more  gener- 
ally extended  in  their  application  to  the  manufacture 
of  jewelry,  and  other  personal  ornaments ;  for  in  these 
things  the  public  have  no  guarantee  against  fraud 
and  knavery  beyond  the  character  or  assurance  of  the 
dealer. 

If  the  art  of  assaying  be  deemed  valuable  and  im- 
portant as  regards  bullion  and  plate,  securing  a  cer- 
tain and  reliable  test  of  value,  as  well  as  a  sufficient 
check  upon  fraudulent  designs,  we  can  not  surely  ques- 
tion its  even  greater  importance  in  reference  to  the 
metallic  currency  of  a  country,  the  standard  accuracy 
of  which  afi'eets  materially  the  interests  of  all,  and  so 
far  tends  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind.  AVhat- 
ever  this  standard  be,  it  is  obvious  the  value  of  all 
property  in  exchange  must  be  regulated  and  determ- 
ined by  it,  whether  in  land,  houses,  commodities,  or 
the  wages  of  labor  ;  and  if  we  had  no  reliance  on  the 
integrity  of  our  coin  as  a  measure  of  value,  we  could 
enjoy  no  security  in  our  property.  In  all  countries, 
therefore,  claiming  a  character  for  honesty,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  standard  should  be  a  fundamental  principle. 
Any  the  slightest  deviation  from  it  will  instantly  be 
discovered,  followed  by  a  loss  of  credit,  and  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  exchange,  which  of  all  things  are 
most  injurious  to  trading  communities.  For  the  ex- 
change between  one  country  and  another  is  not  de- 
termined by  coin  merely  as  a  circulating  medium,  but, 
in  reality,  by  the  exact  amount  of  fine  metal  contained 
in  the  coin ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that  the  proportion  is  maintained  called  the  standard, 
which,  in  our  gold  currency,  consists  of  eleven-twelfths 
of  pure  metal  and  one-twelfth  of  alloy.  This  fact  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  the  process  of  assay.  But  when 
nations  acquire  a  character  for  honesty  and  integrity, 
the  currencj'  will  freely  circulate  all  over  the  world 
without  suspicion,  at  its  reputed  value,  and  the  cur- 
rency of  one  be  easily  converted  into  the  currency  of 
another.  But  we  should  fail  to  secure  this  great  ad- 
vantage, this  implicit  confidence,  w  ithout  the  assayer's 
skill  and  check,  by  which  the  due  proportions  of  metal 
are  guaranteed,  and  any  depreciation  detected. 

We  need  now  no  longer  apprehend  any  of  those  ca- 
pricious and  dishonorable  changes  in  the  currency,  not 
unknown  to  our  history  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
whicli  enriched  the  monarch  at  the  expense  of  his  sub- 
jects, created  sudden  and  violent  changes  in  the  value 
of  property,  and  often  spread  dismay  and  poverty 
among  all  classes,  without  any  clear  knowledge  of  the 
cause.  That  patriotic  and  sagacious  queen,  of  whom 
England  is  justly  proud,  among  other  great  and  dura- 
ble merits,  is  honorabl}'  distinguished  by  the  restora- 
tion of  our  currencj'  to  purity,  and  by  fixing  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  value,  from  which,  happily,  no  devia- 
tion can  be  notified  in  succeeding  ages.  In  tliis  re- 
spect science  and  knowledge,  if  not  always  the  hand- 
maids of  integrit}',  are  the  best  guarantees  against  fraud 
and  evil  designs ;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  pos- 
sible, in  these  times,  to  sufl'er  from  a  dishonorable  de- 
preciation of  the  currency,  while  any  vague  apprehen- 
sion of  error  is  instantly  dissipated  by  the  numerous 
checks,  public  and  private,  on  the  purity  of  our  coin. 

Trial  of  the  Pi)<^. — Among  these  we  may  briefly  in- 
stance the  ancient  ceremony  called  the  Trial  nf  the 
Pyx,  which,  in  the  most  public  manner,  secures  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  coinage,  and  a  verdict,  as 
public,  of  its  legal  or  standard  purity.  In  no  other 
countrj-  have  we  been  able  to  discover  an  institution 
analogous  to  this,  which,  after  all  intermediate  tests 


have  been  tried  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  aflbrds 
an  ultimate  and  judicious  appeal  for  the  public  satis- 
faction. And  it  may  be  added,  to  the  credit  of  the 
officers  of  the  Mint,  that,  whatever  may  happen  in  fu- 
ture times,  amidst  the  sudden  and  hasty  revolutions 
in  public  afl'airs,  during  the  past,  we  are  unable  to  ad- 
duce any  instance  of  this  ordeal  being  passed  Avithout 
honor  and  integrity;  and  instead  of  the  allowance  or 
remedy  b}'  law  for  errors,  unavoidable  in  manufacture, 
being  taken  advantage  of,  as  a  protection  to  careless- 
ness, we  may  pronounce  that  the  coinage  has  always 
been  proved  to  be  as  nigh  to  the  legal  standard  as  is 
possible,  the  deviation  being  on  the  average  scarcely 
worth  notification. 

The  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  in  England,  takes  place  once  in 
about  every  three  j-ears,  but  no  specified  period  is  fixed 
by  law.  It  is  so  denominated  from  the  pyx,  or  chest, 
in  which  the  specimen  coins  are  deposited  in  the  Mint 
for  future  examination  ;  these  coins  being  supposed  a 
fair  representation  of  the  whole  money  coined  within 
a  certain  period.  Out  of  each  bag  of  coin,  whether 
gold  or  silver,  two  pieces  are  taken,  one  for  the  trial 
by  assay  within  the  Mint,  the  other  for  the  general 
pyx ;  and  these  are  carefully  sealed  up  in  paper  by 
three  officers,  and  deposited  in  the  chest.  It  should 
be  remarked,  that  previously  to  the  issue  of  coin  to  the 
public,  a  minor  pyx  takes  place  within  the  Mint,  in- 
tended for  the  examination  of  the  coined  monej^  by 
appointed  officers,  as  regards  both  weight  and  fineness, 
and  no  coin  is  permitted  to  be  delivered  before  it  has 
passed  this  necessary  ordeal. 

It  having  been  notified  to  the  government  that  a 
trial  of  the  pyx  is  called  for,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
issues  his  warrant  to  summon  a  jury  of  goldsmiths, 
who,  on  the  appointed  day,  proceed  to  the  exchequer 
office,  Whitehall,  and  there,  in  presence  of  several 
privy-counselors  and  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  receive 
the  solemn  charge  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  directs 
them  in  their  important  functions,  and  requests  them 
to  deliver  to  him  a  verdict  of  their  finding.  A  piece 
of  gold  and  silver,  cut  from  the  trial-plates  deposited 
in  the  Exchequer,  supposed  to  be  of  the  exact  legal 
standard,  are  delivered  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who 
is  required  to  declare  to  what  degree  the  coin  under 
examination  deviates  from  them.  This  being  done, 
the  jury  proceed  to  Goldsmith's  Hall,  London,  where 
assaying  apparatus,  and  all  other  necessary  applian- 
ces, are  in  daily  use  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  ;  and  sealed  packets  of  the  specimen  coins  being 
delivered  to  them  by  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  they  are 
first  tried  by  weight,  and  then  a  certain  number  are 
taken  from  the  whole  and  melted  into  a  bar,  from  which 
the  assay  trials  are  subsequently  taken. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury,  founded  on  the  results  of 
these  proceedings,  proving  favorable,  tlie  Master  of  the 
Mint  and  subordinate  officers  are  released  from  all 
further  responsibility,  while  the  country  receives,  by 
the  publicity  of  the  verdict,  an  attestation  of  the  stand- 
ard purity  of  the  coinage. 

In  times  of  comparative  ignorance,  the  art  of  assa\-- 
ing  was  esteemed  a  mystery,  and,  like  some  other 
crafts,  the  practice  of  it  was  retained  in  few  hands. 
There  were  supposed  secrets  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  proc- 
esses, which  none  but  the  initiated  were  permitted  to 
know  ;  but  now  it  is  admitted  that  those  secrets  are 
nothing  but  tlie  knowledge  acquired  by  long  experi- 
ence, amounting  in  reality  to  certain  allowances  or 
adjustments  in  the  results  of  the  operations.  The  un- 
certain tests  and  ajipliances  employed  in  ancient  times, 
which  afibrded  only  a  wide  approximation  to  truth, 
and  exposed  the  public  to  extortion  and  fraud,  have 
in  more  scientific  times  been  superseded  by  chemical 
processes  as  accurate  as  they  are  delicate  and  beautiful. 
Tlie  exquisite  and  varied  laws  of  nature,  in  connection 
with  metals  and  their  transformations,  arc  made  instru- 
mental to  the  use  and  knowledge  of  mankind;  and 
science,  so  called,  enables  man  to  nicely  balance  and 
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estimate  the  vast  treasures  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  constitute  tlieiu  measures  of  value  more  un- 
changing than  an}'  other  product  of  nature.  As  science 
has  progressed,  so  has  the  art  of  assaying  improved, 
while  in  modern  times  new  fields  have  been  opened 
up  for  its  use  and  application.  Along  with  increased 
accuracy,  it  has  become  more  varied  and  extensive  in 
its  practice.  The  amount  of  the  precious  metals  have 
not  only  increased  immeasuraldy,  thereb}'  magnifying 
the  importance  of  the  art,  l)ut  in  recent  times  changes 
in  the  mode  of  refining  or  separating  tliese  metals  have 
created  a  new  branch  of  business  little  i)racticed  in  for- 
mer ages.  The  application  of  sulpliuric  acid  to  sepa- 
rate gold  from  silver,  and  silver  from  gold,  by  which 
the  operation  is  effected  with  great  economy,  and 
nearly  all  the  contents  recovered  at  comparatively 
little  cost,  has  led  to  an  extensive  business  in  partbif/ 
assays,  which  did  not  formerly  exist.  In  this  manner 
the  holder  of  bullion,  of  a  mixed  character,  has  a  high- 
er value  put  upon  his  metal  by  reason  of  the  gold  or 
silver  contained  in  it ;  and  in  the  market  he  is  able  to 
realize  the  whole  value  by  assay,  less  the  deduction 
made  to  cover  the  charge  of  refining.  The  purtinrj 
assay  is  different  from  the  simple  assay  in  this,  that  it 
declares  upon  the  certificate  of  a  gold  assay  the  amount 
of  silver  combined  with  it,  and  of  a  silver  assay  the 
number  of  grains  of  fine  gold  contained  in  each  pound. 

The  bullion  to  be  valued  having  been  melted  into 
ingots  or  bars,  small  pieces  are  cut  from  each  and  fold- 
ed separately  in  slips  of  paper  with  a  corresponding 
mark  or  number  of  the  bar,  so  as  to  preserve  tiie  iden- 
tification of  the  assay  reports  with  the  bars.  On  these 
slips  of  paper  the  assayer  writes  his  report,  which  de- 
clares the  quality  of  the  gold  and  silver,  and  this  is  the 
certificate  upon  which  the  Inillion  is  bought  and  sold  in 
the  market.  The  Bank  of  England,  however,  and  the 
Mint,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  surreptitious 
change  or  fraud,  require  the  assays  upon  wliich  they 
receive  bullion  to  be  cut  off  in  presence  of  appointed 
officers.  The  assayer  reports  gold  by  carats,  and  silver 
by  pennyweights.  In  the  one  case  the  Troy  pound  is 
divided  into  21  parts  or  carats,  and  British  standard 
being  ll-12ths  fine  gold  and  l-rJth  alloy,  the  carat 
will  thus  represent  10  dwts.  Troy,  the  standard  Iteing 
therefore  22  carats  tine  and  2"  carats  alloy.  In  the  oth- 
er the  Troy  i)ound  is  divided  into  210  dwts.,  and  the 
standard  of  silver  being  222  dwts.  fine  and  18  dwts.  of 
alloy,  the  pennyweight  will  represent  the  1-2 10th  of 
the  pound. 

Carats  are  subdivided  into  four  carat  grains,  =  GO 
Troy  grains  each,  and  these  are  again  further  subdi- 
vided into  eighths  of  a  carat  grain,  =  TV  grains  Troy. 
The  lowest  trade  report  of  gold  is  one-eighth  of  a  carat 
grain,  and  of  silver  half  a  pennyweight.  In  reporting 
gold,  the  practice  in  general  use  is  to  take  2  carats  as 
the  representative  of  fine  gold  for  bullion  better  than 
standard,  and  21  carats  for  bullion  worse  than  stand- 
ard. Thus  a  bar  reported  better  1  3J,  or  one  carat, 
three  carat  grains,  and  three-quarters  of  a  grain,  is 
within  one-quarter  of  a  carat  grain  of  purity,  or  15 
grains  Troy.  But  if  a  bar  were  found  to  contain  only 
one-half  of  tine  gold,  the  report  would  not  be  onecarai 
worse,  but  rrorse  12  carats,  or  12-24ths.  "We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  this  complex  mode  of  enumeration, 
so  gi-eat  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated,  will  probal>ly  in 
a  few  years  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  decimal  svs- 
tem  of  notation  in  general  use  on  the  continent.  Al- 
ready it  is  partially  adopted  by  assayers  in  England, 
who  are  now  required  to  append  the  decimal  report  to 
the  ordinary  one  on  the  certificate.  Instead  of  carats 
and  pennyweights,  the  nmneral  1000  will  represent  Wno 
gold  and  silver,  and  any  deviation  in  purity  from  this 
will  be  expressed  by  a  decimal  instead  of  a  vulgar 
fraction. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  lowest  denom- 
ination of  the  trade  report  is  Jth  of  a  carat  grain,  or  TJ 
grains  Troy,  as  respects  gold,  and  half  a  penny  weiglit, 


or  12  grains,  as  respects  silver;  but  practically  an  as- 
sayer can  arrive  at  a  much  nearer  appro.xiujation  to 
the  truth.  As  in  the  IJoyal  Mint,  in  making  the  com- 
bination for  standard  coin,  he  can  report  to  a  single 
grain,  or  l-o7G0th,  in  each  case ;  but  in  buying  and 
selling  bullion  some  protection  to  the  purchaser  is 
deemed  necessary  as  an  indemnity  against  errors  and 
irregular  mixture  of  the  alloy,  and  hence  arises  the 
aljove  latitude  in  the  a.-say  report.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  general  use  of  decimal  notation  will 
eventually  cause  a  more  accurate  report,  and  deprive 
the  bullion  dealer  of  a  share  of  that  advantage  which 
obviously  is  greater  than  is  necessary. 

An  ordinary  assay  report  of  gold  and  silver  express- 
es the  variation  from  the  standard,  and  not  the  fine 
metal  contained  in  it;  and  it  is,  therefore,  marked  as 
either  better  or  worse  than  standard.  The  standard  of 
gold  being  22  carats  fine  and  2  alloy,  or  ll-12ths  fine, 
an  ingot  of  gold  found  to  contain  only  21  carats  pure 
gold  would  be  reported  worse  1  carat ;  if  it  contained 
'l'd\  carats,  it  would  then  be  reported  better  1  carat,  3 
grains,  and  half  a  grain.  The  standard  of  silver  being 
11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine,  and  18  dwts.  alloy,  an  ingot  of  silver 
found  to  contain  only  11  oz.  of  fine  would  be  reported 
worse  2  dwts.,  but  if  it  contained  11  oz.  A\,  the  report 
would  then  be  better  '2\  dwts. 

In  buying  or  selling,  the  bettemess  or  worseness  of 
the  bar  is  added  or  deducted  from  the  gross  weight ; 
and  the  value  is  computed  on  this,  the  standard  weight, 
at  the  market  price  of  the  day. 

AN'hen  the  assay  required  is  a  parting  assay,  or  an 
assay  of  gold  containing  silver,  a  report  is  given  of  the 
weight  of  fine  silver  in  the  pound ;  and  when  the  silver 
exceeds  15  dwts.  per  pound,  all  above  that  is  usually 
added  to  the  value  of  the  gold,  that  being  an  allow- 
ance made  by  general  agreement  for  the  cost  of  sepa- 
ration or  refining.  So  likewise  with  an  assay  of  silver 
holding  good.  The  report  declares  the  number  of 
grains  of  fine  gold  in  the  pound,  and  all  above  3  or  4 
grains  is  added  to  the  computed  value  of  the  silver. 

In  these  delicate  operations  we  need  scarcely  impress 
upon  the  reader  how  important  an  instrument  an  accu- 
rate balance  must  be  in  securing  a  certain  and  uniform 
result.  The  specimen  taken  by  an  assayer  is  no  more 
than  12  or  15  grains  of  the  mass,  and  if  12  grains,  each 
grain  would  represent  an  ounce,  or  l-430th.  In  the 
Itoyal  Mint,  the  fine  balances  in  use  are  sensible  to  the 
1-lboOth  of  a  grain. 

The  principle  of  assaying  gold  and  silver  is  very 
simple  theoretically,  but  in  practice  great  experience 
is  necessar_v  to  insure  accuracy  ;  and  there  is  no  branch 
of  business  which  demands  more  personal  and  undi- 
vided attention.  The  result  is  liable  to  the  influence  of 
so  many  contingencies,  that  no  assayer  who  regards 
his  reputation  will  delegate  the  principal  processes  to 
one  not  equally  skilled  with  himself.  Besides  the  re- 
sult ascertainable  bj-  weight,  there  are  allowances  and 
compensations  to  be  made  which  are  known  only  to 
an  experienced  assayer,  and  if  these  were  disregarded, 
as  might  be  the  case  with  the  mere  novice,  the  report 
would  be  wide  from  the  truth. — E.  B. 

Assessor,  a  person  appointed  to  assess  property, 
and  particularly  to  determine  the  value  of  property 
for  ta.xation. 

Assets,  in  Commerce,  a  termed  used  to  designate 
the  stock  in  trade,  and  the  entire  property  of  all  sorts, 
belonging  to  a  merchant  or  to  a  trading  association. 
It  is  also  applied  to  goods  or  property  placed,  for  the 
<iischargo  of  some  particular  trust  or  obligation,  in  the 
hands  of  executors,  assignees,  etc. 

Assiento,  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a  contract. 
In  commercial  history,  it  means  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment by  which  the  Spanish  government  ceded  first  to 
a  company  of  French,  and  afterward  (^by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht)  to  a  company  of  English  merchanj^.  the 
right  to  import,  under  certain  conditions,  a  specified 
number  of  slaves  into  the  Spanish  colonics.     For  full 
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particulars  with  respect  to  this  contract,  see  Mr.  Ban- 
dinel's  valuable  work  on  the  Slave-trade. 

Assignat,  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  species  of 
paper  money  issued  during  the  first  French  Revolution. 
The  intluencc  of  the  system,  operating  along  with  the 
other  attempts  to  regulate  trade,  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  calamitous  history  of  the  epoch.  The 
share  borne  in  it  by  the  assignats  is  at  the  same  time 
a  memorable  instance,  for  the  use  of  the  economist  and 
financier,  of  the  hopelessness  of  projects  for  creating 
or  preserving  national  wealth  by  an  issue  of  paper 
money,  not  the  representative  of  available  wealth  and 
real  business  transactions.  The  first  issue  of  assignats 
was  made  in  the  security  of  the  forfeited  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  was  adopted  as  a  preferable  alternative 
to  throwing  the  forfeited  lands  on  the  market,  which 
it  was  no  doubt  judiciously  believed  that  so  large  an 
amount  of  property  would  glut.  The  holder  of  the 
assignats  might  use  them  as  money,  or  claim  the  land 
which  they  represented.  As  more  forfeitures  occurred, 
the  issue  of  assignats  was  increased.  But  it  soon 
ceased  to  be  measured  by  property,  and  was  enlarged 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. The  paper  monej-  fell  to  half,  then  to  a 
sixth  part  of  the  value  of  the  same  denomination  in 
silver,  and  sinking  rapidly  through  successive  grades 
of  decrease,  silver  held  at  last  the  value  of  150  times 
its  denomination  in  paper.  In  August  of  1773,  377G 
millions  of  francs  were  thus  put  in  circulation  :  and 
virtually  the  assignats  became  worthless.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  maximum,  and  the  other  tyrannical 
interferences  with  trade  by  which  revolutionary  gov- 
ernments endeavor  to  support  credit,  have  their  proper 
place,  along  with  the  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  un- 
der the  head  of  France. — E.  B. 

Assignee,  a  person  appointed  by  competent  au- 
thority to  do,  act,  or  transact  some  business,  or  exer- 
cise some  particular  privilege  or  power,  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  some  specified  individual  or  individuals.  As- 
signees may  be  created  by  deed,  or  by  law:  by  deed, 
where  the  lessee  of  a  farm  assigns  the  same  to  another ; 
by  law,  where  the  law  makes  an  assignee,  without  any 
appointment  of  the  person  entitled,  as  an  executor  is 
assignee  in  law  to  the  testator,  and  an  administrator 
to  an  intestate.  The  term  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  official  assignees  appointed  to  manage  bankrupt 
estates. — See  Bankrupt. 

Assignment,  Assignation,  Assignee,  are  of 
frequent  technical  use  in  law.  To  assign  is  to  make 
over,  and  the  term  is  generally  used  to  express  a  trans- 
ference by  writing,  in  contradistinction  to  a  transfer- 
ence by  actual  delivery.  In  England  tlie  usual  ex- 
pression is  assignment,  in  Scotland  it  is  assignation. 
The  person  making  over  is  called  msignerer,  assigner, 
or  cedent;  the  recipient,  assignee.  Tliis  last  term  is  of 
important  application  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy  in  En- 
gland and  Ireland,  as  expressing  persons  of  two  class- 
es, the  otlicial  assignees  and  the  trade  assignees,  to 
whom  the  realization  and  distribution  of  the  bankrupt 
estate  is  committed. — E.  B.     See  Bankruptcy. 

Assize.      See  15  HEAD. 

Association  (from  the  Latin  associare,  to  join  in 
fellowshiiij,  tlic  act  of  associating  or  constituting  a.  so- 
cietv  or  partnership,  in  order  to  carry  on  some  scheme 
or  business  with  more  advantage.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Enct/cltipedia  Jiritannica,  articles  Socie- 
ties and  Agitation,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
association  upon  workmen  and  employers,  and  as  a 
political  engine. 

Assumption,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Para- 
guay, in  South  America.  It  is  situated  on  an  obtuse 
angle  formed  by  the  eastern  bank  of  the  P.iver  Para- 
guay, 18  miles  above  the  junction  of  flie  first  mouth  of 
thc'pilcomayo,  and  48  above  that  of  the  second.  It 
was  originally  a  small  fort,  but,  from  the  convenience 
•  of  its  situation,  in  a  few  vears  it  became  a  city,  and  in 


1547  was  erected  into  a  bishopric.  The  adjacent  ter- 
ritory is  rich  and  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  and  abounds 
in  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  The  air  is  temperate  and 
the  climate  salubrious ;  the  trees  are  perpetually  green, 
and  the  rich  pastures  in  the  neighborhood  feed  numer- 
ous flocks  of  cattle.  The  city  is  inhabited  by  Span- 
iards, Indians,  and  Mestizoes,  who  trade  in  hides,  to- 
bacco, and  sugar.  The  Paraguay  affords  a  channel 
of  communication  with  Buenos  Ayres :  but  the  passage 
is  long,  owing  to  the  rapid  flow  of  the  waters  of  that 
river:  this,  however,  is  considerablj-  obviated  by  the 
favorable  winds  which  blow  from  the  south  for  a  great 
part  of  the  vear.  Population,  12,000.  Long.  57°  37' 
W.  :  lat.  25°  IG'  S.— E.  B. 

Assurance.     See  Insurance. 
Astern,  a  sea  phrase,  used  to  signify  any  thing  at 
some  distance  behind  the  ship ;  being  the  opposite  of 
Ahead,  which  signifies  the  space  before  her. 

Astringents,  a  class  of  medicines  used  for  binding 
or  contracting  the  several  parts,  external  or  internal, 
of  the  human  s^-stem,  for  restraining  profuse  discharges, 
coagulating  the  fluids,  condensing  and  strengthening 
the  solids.  The  principal  astringents  are  the  mineral 
acids,  alum,  lime-water,  chalk,  several  preparations  of 
copper,  zinc,  iron,  etc.,  catechu,  kino,  oak-bark,  galls, 
and  all  vegetable  substances  containing  tannin. — E.  B. 
Astronomy.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of 
this  science  are  those  of  Babylon,  about  2234  B.C. — 
Blair.  The  study  of  astronomy  w  as  much  advanced 
in  Chaldea  under  Nabonassur :  it  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  about  1100  B.C. ;  some  say  many  centuries 
before.  Lunar  eclipses  were  observed  at  Babylon  with 
exceeding  accurac}',  720  B.C.  Spherical  form  of  the 
earth,  and  the  true  cause  of  lunar  eclipses,  taught  by 
T/iaks,  640  B.C.  Further  discoveries  by  Pyihagwas, 
who  taught  the  doctrine  of  celestial  motions,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  plurality  of  habitable  worlds,  500  B.C. 
JlipparcJiiis  began  his  observations  at  lihodes,  1G7  B.C. ; 
began  his  new  cycle  of  the  moon  in  143;  and  made 
great  advances  in  the  science,  140  B.C.  The  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  confinned,  and  the  places  and  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  discovered,  by  Ptolemy,  a.d.  130. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  seven  centuries,  during  wliich 
time  astronomy  was  neglected,  it  was  resumed  by  the 
Arabs  about  800 ;  and  was  afterward  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  Spain,  but  not 
sooner  than  1201,  when  they  also  introduced  geography. 

A.D. 

The  Alphonsinc  tables  Tvcre  composed 1'2S4 

(Jlocks  first  used  in  astronomy  about 1500 

True  doctrine  (jf  the  motions  of  tlic  planetary  bodies  re- 
vived by  Copernicus 1530 

The  science  greatly  advanced  by  Tycho  Brahe  about. .  15S2 

True  buvs  of  the  planetary  motions,  by  Kepler 1619 

Telescopes  and  other  instruments  used  in  astronomy 

about 1627 

The  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  made  about 1631 

The  transit  of  A'enus  over  the  sun's  disk  first  observed 

by  Ilorrox,  November  'H 16D9 

Cassiui  draws  his  meridian  line,  after  Dante 1655 

The  aberration  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stare  discovered 

b}'  Horrebow 1659 

Discoveries  of  Picart 1669 

Map  of  the  moon  constructed  by  Ilevclius 16T0 

Motion  of  the  sun  round  its  own  axis  proved  by  Halley  1676 

Discoveries  of  Huygcns 1686 

Newton's  Priruipia  published,  and  the  system  as  now 

taught  incontrovertibly  established 1687 

C'atalof^uc  of  the  stars  nuide  by  Flamstcad 1088 

■Satellites  of  Saturn,  etc.,  discovered  by  C'assini 1701 

Aberration  of  the  stars  clearly  explained  by  Dr.  Bradley  1737 

Celestial  inequalities  found  by  l.a  Grange 1780 

I'ranus  and  satellites  discovered  by  Herschel,  March  13  1781 

M&canique  Celrste.  published  by  La  Place ]7!'6 

Ceres  discovered  bv  Piaz.zi,  January  1 1801 

Pallas,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  March  28 1S02 

Juno,  by  Harding,  September  1 1804 

Vesta,  by  Olbers 1807 

Neptune,  by  Le  Vcrrier 1846 

United   States  astronomical   expedition   to   the   South 
Hemisphere,  under  Lieutenant  Gilliss,  left  Baltimore 

July  18 1849 

The  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  supposed  to  be  400,000 
times  greater  from  us  than  we  are  from  the  sun,  that 
is  to  say,  38  millions  of  millions  of  miles  ;  so  that  a 
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cannon-ball  would  take  near  nine  millions  of  j'cars  to 
reacli  one  of  them,  sup[)0siiig  there  were  nothinj^  to  hin- 
der it  from  pursuing  its  course  thither.  As  light  takes 
ahout  eigiit  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  reach  us  from  the 
sun,  it  would  be  about  six  years  in  coming  from  one 
of  those  stars ;  but  tiie  calculations  of  later  astrono- 
mers prove  some  stars  to  be  so  distant,  that  their  light 
must  take  centuries  before  it  can  reach  us  ;  and  that  ev- 
er}' particle  of  liglit  wliicli  enters  our  eyes  left  the  star 
it  comes  from  tliree  or  four  hundred  years  ago. — Haydn. 

Atlantic  Ocean  (^Allantk-us  Oceanun),  one  of  the 
five  great  hydrograjdiical  divisions  of  the  globe,  occu- 
pies an  immense  valley,  and  extends  from  the  Arctic 
circle  on  tiie  north  to  the  Antartic  circle  on  the  south, 
bounded  west  by  the  coast  of  America  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  tiiencc  by  a  line  continued  on  the  same  meridian 
to  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  east  by  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  and  thence  pro- 
longed on  the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulhas  till  it  meets 
the  Antartic  circle.  Its  extreme  breadth  is  about 
5000  miles,  and  its  area  is  coniputcd  at  25,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  tliree  por- 
tions :  1st,  the  north  ;  2d,  the  south ;  and,  3d,  the  in- 
tertropical Atlantic.  The  North  Sea,  or  German 
Ocean,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Irish  Sea,  form 
portions  of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  Baltic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, Mhicli  communicate  with  the  North  Sea  liy 
narrow  channels,  are  properly  considered  separate  seas. 
TIu'  princi|ial  gulfs  of  the  Atlantic  are,  in  luirope,  the 
Bay  of  liiscaj',  or  Golfe  de  Gascogne ;  in  Africa,  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  in  America,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  chief  islands  are,  in 
Europe,  the  British  Isles  and  Iceland  ;  in  Africa,  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canary  islands,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Gulf  of  (Juinea  ;  in  America,  the  Antilles, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. The  Atlantic,  with  its  branches,  drains  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe  west  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga: 
all  North  America  east  of  the  Hocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Madrc  of  Mexico ;  and  the  whole  of  South 
America  east  of  the  Andes.  Its  chief  alHuents  are,  in 
Europe,  the  Rhine,  Loire,  and  Tagus ;  in  Africa,  the 
Senegal,  Niger,  and  Congo ;  and  in  North  America, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi ;  in  South  America, 
the  (,)riiioco,  Amazon,  and  La  Plata.  The  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  is  very  unequal  in  elevation,  in  some  jjlaces 
rising  in  immense  sand  banks  to  within  a  few  fatlionis 
of  the  surface,  and  in  others  sinking  to  great  depths. 
In  lSb3,  Lieutenant  Berryman,  of  the  United  States 
nav}',  ran  a  line  of  deep  sea  .soundings  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  finding  a  base  for  a  submarine  tplegraph 
between  America  and  Europe.  Average  depth,  12,000 
feet.  But  farther  south,  Lieutenant  Berryman  made 
a  sounding  (lat.  52°  55'  N.,  47°  58'  W.  long.)  3[>,ai0 
feet  in  depth,  equal  to  a  little  over  7^^  miles.  The 
most  extensive  l)anks  are  those  of  Newfoundland,  the 
Dogger  Bank  in  the  (Jerman  Ocean,  and  the  Agulhas 
Bank  olV  the  south  point  of  Africa.  The  minimum 
depth  on  the  Hank  of  Newfoundland  is  (iO  feet.  The 
German  Ocean  varies  in  dcptii  from  (>()  to  500  feet. 

"  From  the  top  of  Ciiimborazo  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  deepest  place  yet  reached  by  the  ])luni- 
met  in  the  Nortii  Atlantic,  the  distance,  in  a  vertical 
line,  is  nine  miles.      In  its  entire  length,  the  basin  of  ' 
this  sea  is  a  long  trougli,  separating  the  Old  World  j 
from  the   New.  and  extending  probal)ly  from  pole  to 
pole.      Could  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  be  drawn  otV, 
so  as  to  expose  to  view  this  great  sea-gash,  which  sep-  , 
arates  continents,  and  extends  from  the  Arctic  to  the  j 
Antartic,  it  would  present  a  scene  the  most  rugged,  ; 
grand,  and  imposing.    The  very  ribs  of  the  solid  earth,  ; 
with  the  foundations  of  the  sea,  would  bo  brought  to  j 
light,  and  we  should  have  jiresented  to  us  at  one  view, 
in  the  emjUy  cradle  of  the  ocean,  "a  thousand  fearful 
wrecks,'  with  that  dreadful  array  of  dead  men's  skulls,  I 
great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  and  inestininble  stones,  I 


which,  in  the  poet's  eye,  lie  scattercl  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  making  it  hideous  with  sights  of  ugly  death. 
There  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  sea,  between  Cape  Bace 
in  Newfounijland  and  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  a  re- 
markalile  stefipe,  which  is  now  known  as  the  tele- 
graphic plateau.  A  company  is  now  engaged  with 
the  project  of  a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  is  proposed  to  carry  the  wires  along  this  pla- 
teau from  the  eastern  shores  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
western  shores  of  Ireland.  The  great-circle  distance 
Iietween  these  two  shore-lines  is  one  thousand  six 
hundred  miles,  and  the  sea  along  the  route  is  prol>- 
ably  nowhere  more  than  two  thousand  feet  deep." — 
JIauuv's  Geographij  nf  the  Sfi. 

One  attempt  has  been  made  to  lay  a  calile  from  Port 
au  Basque,  Newfoundland,  to  Cape  North,  the  extrcmest 
point  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  but  ow  ing  to  continued 
storm  the  cables  had  to  be  parted,  and  it  was  given  up. 
Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  another  trial. 

The  trade-winds  blow  regidarly  in  the  intertropical 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  ;  beyond  these  limits  tlie  winds 
are  varial>le.  The  principal  currents  of  tlie  Atlantic 
are,  the  equatorial  current,  which  flows  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  a  velocity  of  from 
SO  to  70  miles  a  day,  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  which, 
leaving  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  flows  through  the  Strait 
of  Florida,  with  a  velocity  of  s<0  miles  a  day,  and  a 
temjierature  of  80°  Fahrenheit,  and  extends  with  a 
graduallj'  decreasing  velocity  and  diminished  temper- 
ature to  the  Azores.  Immense  numbers  of  lish  are 
found  in  the  Atlantic,  and  herring  and  cod  fishing  arc 
important  branches  of  industry  in  the  northern  portion. 
A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  between 
lat.  10°  and  45'  N.,  and  long.  35°  and  75°  W.,  is  cov- 
ered with  a  species  of  weed  {Fticus  Xatans')  of  a  beau- 
tiful green  color,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  called 
the  Sargazo  Sea — the  sea  of  duck-weed,  or  the  grassy 
sea.  In  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic,  navigation  is  impeded  by  immense  icebergs, 
which  are  floated  from  the  polar  regions,  and  although 
these  are  generally  melted  before  reaching  the  frequent- 
ed parts  of  the  ocean,  they  have  occasionally  l>ecn  met 
with  as  far  south  as  lat.  40°  45'  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  extensive  information  on 
the  navigation  and  currents  of  the  Atlantic,  *f  Mac- 
uy's  Wind  and  Current  Charts  nj'the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Plate  I.,  from  Macry's  Geot/raphy  of  the  Sea,  "  pre- 
sents a  map  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean  according  to  re- 
cent soundings.  "  It  relates  exclusively  to  the  bottom 
of  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  lies  north  of 
10'  south.  It  is  stippled  with  four  .shades:  the  dark- 
est (that  which  is  nearest  the  shore-line)  shows  where 
the  water  is  less  than  0000  feet  deep  :  the  next,  where 
it  is  less  than  12,000  feet ;  the  third,  where  it  is  less 
than  18,000;  and  the  fourth,  and  lightest,  where  it  is  not 
over  24,000  feet  deep.  The  blank  space  south  of  Nova 
.Scotia  and  the  Grand  Banks  includes  a  district  within 
which  very  deep  water  has  been  reported,  but  from 
casts  of  the  deep-soa  lead  which  upon  discussion  do  not 
appear  satisfactory.  The  deepest  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic  is  probably  .somewhere  between  the  Bermudas 
and  the  Grand  Banks,  but  how  deep  it  may  W  yet  re- 
mains for  the  cannon-ball  and  the  sounding-line  to 
determine." — M.vruY. 

The  Atlantic,  according  to  Huinboldt,  presents  all 
the  indications  of  a  valley,  as  if  a  flow  of  eddying  wa- 
ters had  been  directed  from  towanl  the  northeast,  then 
toward  the  northwest,  and  back  again  to  the  northeast. 
The  parallelism  of  the  coast  north  of  10'  south  lati- 
tude, the  projecting  and  receding  angles,  the  convexi- 
ty of  Brazil  opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  that  of 
Africa  under  the  s;ime  parallel  with  the  Gulf  of  the 
Antilles,  all  favor  this  appanntly  spoouUtive  view. 
In  this  Atlantic  valley,  as  is  .nlmost  everi-  where  the 
case  in  the  configuration  of  large  continental  masses, 
coast3  deeply  indented  and  rich  in  islands  are  situated 
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opposite  to  those  possessing  a  different  cliaracter.  The 
depth  of  this  ocean  is  extremely  various  ;  and  is  enor- 
mous, both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 
Thus,  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  R.N.,  in  lat.  0°  4' 
K.  long.,  10'  6'  W.,  sounded  to  the  depth  of  3065 
fathoms  =  18,390  feet ;  Captain  Barnett,  E.N.,  in  lat. 
41°  2'  N.  long.  44°  3'  Sv.,  sounded  to  the  depth  of  3700 
fathoms,  or  22,200  feet ;  Captain  Sir  James  Koss,  K.K., 
in  1840,  to  2677  fathoms,  or  16,062  feet;  and  afterAvard, 
in  lat.  33°  3'  S.,  long.  9°  1'  E.,  to  4600  fathoms,  or 
27,600  feet ;  and  Captain  H.  M.  Denhani,  H.M.S.  Her- 
ald, has  obtained  soundings  at  the  vast  depth  of  7706 
fathoms =46,236  feet,  or  about  8  J  English  miles.  This, 
■which  is  the  deepest  sounding  ever  yet  taken,  occurred 
on  30th  October,  1852,  in  lat.  36°  49'  S.,  long.  37°  6'  W. 
Two  American  captains  have  also  obtained  soundings 
at  the  depth  of  3100  and  3500  fathoms. 

The  intertropical  part  of  the  Atlantic  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  trade-winds,  which  frequently  extend 
to  the  32d  degree  of  north  or  south  latitude.  The 
winds  blow  almost  invariably  in  the  same  direction, 
from  east  to  west,  occasionally  varying  a  few  points  to  ] 
the  north  or  south,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
equator.  A  region  of  calms,  varying  from  3  to  10  de- 
grees of  latitude,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
separates  the  two  trade-winds.  It  is,  however,  daily 
agitated  by  a  squall,  which  begins  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  continues  about  an  hour.  This 
region  does  not  always  occupy  the  same  part,  but  its 
central  line  may  be  placed  about  the  5th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  In  some  tracts  the  inlluence  of  the 
trade-winds  extends  to  the  shores,  but  in  general  it 
does  not  come  within  200  miles  of  the  coasts. 

The  current  of  this  ocean  first  known  to  mariners, 
is  called  the  equinoctial,  and  is  within  the  tropics,  es- 
pecially flowing  from  the  coast  of  Senegal  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  Its  direction  is  constantly  from  east  to 
west,  with  a  mean  rapidity  of  9  or  10  miles  in  24  hours. 
This  current  is  attributed  to  the  impulse  which  is  given 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea  b}'  the  trade-winds.  "  In  the 
channel,"  saj-s  Humboldt,  "wliich  the  Atlantic  has 
dug  between  Guiana  and  Guinea  on  the  meridian  of 
20  or  23  degrees,  and  from  the  8th  or  9th  to  the  2d  or 
3d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where  the  trade-winds  are 
often  interrupted  by  winds  blowing  from  the  south  or 
south-southwest,  the  equinoctial  current  is  more  incon- 
stant in  its  direction.  The  equinoctial  current  is  felt, 
though  feebly,  even  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  in 
the  26th  and  28th  degrees  of  latitude.  In  the  vast 
basin  of  the  Atlantic,  at  600  or  700  leagues  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  vessels  from  Europe  bound  to  the  AA'est 
Indies  find  their  sailing  accelerated  before  they  reacli 
the  torrid  zone."  In  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  motion 
of  this  current  is  much  accelerated  by  the  action  of  an- 
other current.  The  Mozambique  current,  flowing  from 
north  to  south,  between  Madagascar  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  bends  to  the  north  of  the  Lagullas  bank, 
round  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  and  advances  with 
much  violence  along  its  western  coast  beyond  the  equa- 
tor to  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  It  gives  a  northwest- 
erly direction  to  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  causing  tliem  to  strike  Cape  St.  Augustin, 
and  to  follow  the  shores  of  Guiana  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco,  the  Boca  del  Drago,  and  the  coast  of 
Paria.  The  coast  of  America  presenting  a  barrier  to 
the  equinoctial  current,  its  waters  are  driven  with  ve- 
locity through  the  strait  formed  by  Cape  Catoche  and 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and,  after 
following  the  bendings  of  the  coast,  force  their  way 
back  into  the  open  sea  north  of  the  Straits  of  Bahama, 
where  it  forms  a  warm  rai)id  current,  known  as  the 
Gulf  Stream.  At  first  its  rapidity  is  sometimes  as 
great  as  five  miles  an  hour,  but  it  decreases  as  it  i)ro- 
ceeds  toward  the  north,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
breadth  increases  and  its  waters  become  cool.  Between 
Cayo  Biscaino  and  tliebank  of  Bahama  the  breadtli  is 
only  15  leagues,  while  in  the  latitude  of  28i  degrtes  it 


is  17 ;  and  in  the  parallel  of  Charleston,  opposite 
Cape  Henlopen,  from  forty  to  fifty  leagues.  "  The 
waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  forcibly  drawn  to  north- 
east preserve  their  warm  temperature  to  such  a  point, 
that  in  40  and  41  degrees  of  latitude  I  found  them 
at  22-5°  cent.  (  =  72-4°  Fahrenheit),  when  out  of  the 
current  the  heat  of  the  ocean  at  its  surface  was 
scarcely  17'5°  (  =  63-5°  Fahrenheit).  In  the  parallel  of 
New  York  and  Oporto,  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  consequently  equal  to  that  of  the  seas  of  the 
tropics  in  the  18th  degree  of  latitude  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  parallel  of  Porto  Eico  and  the  islands  of  Cape 
Verd." — HoiBOLDT.  In  lat.  41°  25'  and  long.  67°, 
where  it  is  nearly  80  leagues  broad,  it  turns  suddenly 
to  the  east,  and  almost  touches  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Great  Newfoundland  Bank,  from  whence  it  con- 
tinues its  course  east  and  east-southeast  to  the  Azores. 
On  the  meridian  of  Corvo  and  Flores,  the  most  west- 
erlj'  islands  of  the  Azores  group,  the  breadth  of  the 
current  is  180  leagues.  From  the  Azores  it  turns  to- 
ward the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  island  of  Madei- 
ra, and  the  Canary  group.  There  are  several  other 
minor  currents  in  the  vast  ocean,  as  the  branch  sent 
off  by  the  Gulf  Stream  before  reaching  the  Western 
Azores,  A\  hich  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  flows  toward 
Ireland  and  Norway.  The  experiments  of  Sir  James 
Boss  and  Captain  Denham  show  that,  after  the  depth 
of  200  or  300  fathoms,  the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic 
waters  is  stationary  at  40°  Fahrenheit,  whatever  be  the 
temperature  at  the  surface.  This  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature in  the  waters  of  great  oceans  renders  them 
the  means  of  mitigating  the  extremes  of  tropical  and 
polar  regions. — E.  B.  See  Gulf  Stkeaji.  *See  ako 
Hennell's  Investigation  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  Hi'JIEOLIjt's  Cosmos,  jjersonal  narrative;  and 
Mauky'.-j  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

Atlas,  in  Literature,  a  collection  of  maps,  charts, 
or  other  tables ;  so  called  from  the  fabulous  king  of 
that  name,  who  is  sometimes  represented  as  supporting 
the  world  on  his  shoulders.  The  term  was  first  used 
in  this  sense  by  the  celebrated  geographer  Mercator,  in 
the  loth  century. 

Atmometer  (from  uTjiog,  vajjor,  and  fie-pov,  a 
measure),  an  instrument  contrived  by  Professor  Leslie 
for  measuring  the  quantity  of  moisture  exhaled  from 
any  humid  surface  in  a  given  time.  It  consists  of  a 
\evy  thin  ball  of  porous  eartlien-ware,  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  having  a  small  neck  firmly  cement- 
ed to  a  long  and  rather  wide  tube  of  glass,  to  which  is 
adapted  a  brass  caj),  with  a  narrow  collar  of  leather  to 
fit  close.  Being  filled  with  distilled  or  pure  water,  the 
waste  and  descent  of  this  column  serves  to  indicate  the 
cjuantit}-  of  evaporation  from  the  external  surface  of 
the  ball.  The  tube  is  marked  downward,  through  its 
whole  length,  by  the  point  of  a  diamond,  with  divisions 
across  it,  amounting  to  from  200  to  500,  each  of  which 
corresponds  to  a  ring  of  fluid,  that,  spread  over  the 
whole  exhaling  surface,  would  form  a  film  only  one 
thousand  til  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  gradua- 
tion is  perlbrnicd  by  previously  sealing  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  tube  with  wax,  and  intioducing  successive  por- 
tions of  quicksilver,  to  mark  every  20,  50,  or  100  of 
those  divisions ;  being  calculated  of  equal  bulk  to 
disks  of  water,  that  have  the  surface  of  the  ball  (ex- 
clusive of  the  neck)  for  their  base,  and  so  many  thou- 
sand parts  of  an  iiicli  for  their  altitude. 

Atmosphere,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  invisible 
elastic  medium  which  surrounds  the  globe  of  the  earth 
to  an  unknown  height.  The  fluid  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  usually  known  by  the  name  oi  air. 

Attachment,  in  Kiiglish  Law,  is  a  process  from  a 
court  of  record,  awarded  by  the  justices  at  their  discre- 
tion, on  a  bare  suggestion,  or  on  their  own  knowledge  ; 
and  is  jiroperly  gran  table  in  cases  of  contempt.  It  differs 
from  arrest,  in  that  he  who  arrests  a  man  carries  him 
to  a  person  of  higher  power  to  be  forthwith  disposed  of; 
but  he  that  attaches  keejis  the  part)'  attached,  and  pre- 
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sents  liim  in  court  at  tlie  day  assigned,  as  appears  by 
the  words  of  the-  writ.  Anotlicr  dilierence  is,  tliat  ar- 
rest is  only  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  wliereas  an  attacli- 
ment  is  often  upon  his  ),'oods.  It  is  distinguished  from 
distress  in  not  cxtendinj,'  to  lands,  as  tlie  latter  does ; 
nor  does  a  distress  touch  the  body,  as  an  atlaclnneiit 
does.  Every  eourt  of  n.-cord  has  power  to  fine  and  im- 
prison for  coiit(;in|jt  of  its  auliiority. — K.  li. 

Attar,  or  Otto  of  Roses,  a  well-known  perfume 
of  threat  stn^igth,  is  an  essential  oil  prepared  in  several 
parts  of  Asia  and  in  I'-gyp''  from  the  Rosa  moschata  and 
liusa  JJanKt-icena.  It  is  said  that  100,000  roses  yield 
but  IMO  grains  of  attar.  This  oil  is  at  lirst  of  a  palish 
green  color,  which  by  keeping  becomes  darker,  and 
presents  various  tints  of  green,  yellow,  and  red. 

Attorney-at-law  is  one  who  is  put  in  the  place, 
stead,  or  turn  of  another  (fittoniatun),  to  manage  or 
conduct  his  law  proceedings  or  affairs.  The  term  is 
used  in  England  to  denote  tlie  class  of  legal  jjractition- 
ers  whose  functions  are  preparatory  to  those  of  the 
barrister  or  advocate. 

Auction,  a  well-known  mode  of  selling  property-, 
in  open  competition,  to  the  highest  ollerer,  by  means 
of  an  agent  or  auctioneer.  'When  the  property  is  of 
considerable  value,  a  i)erson  is  sometimes  appointed  to 
superintend  the  sale,  who  is  denominated  judge  of  the 
roup,  and  acts  as  an  arbiter  in  settling  any  disputes  that 
may  arise.  The  term.s  of  the  sale  may  be  regulated 
at  tlie  will  of  the  e.\])oser,  provided  they  are  distinctly 
announced  to  the  ])ublic  beforehand.  The  party  offer- 
ing the  highest  price  is  declared  the  purchaser.  \\'heii 
formal  articles  of  sale  are  employed,  they  commonly 
regulate  how  much  each  oiler  sliall  exceed  the  pre- 
vious one  ;  whether  the  exposer  shall  be  allowed  to 
make  an  oiler,  or  to  withdraw  the  subject,  if  tlie  high- 
est offer  does  not  amount  to  a  given  sum ;  and  some- 
times it  is  declared  that  an  installment  of  the  price 
shall  be  payaljle  instantly,  or  that  security  shall  be 
found  within  a  stipulated  period ;  failing  which  the 
immediately  preceding  ofierer  is  preferred.  Secret 
contrivances,  either  to  raise  or  depreciate  the  price,  are 
unlawful.  The  seller  must  not  attempt  to  practice 
any  imposition  on  the  public;  neither  are  the  bidders 
permitted  to  ado[>t  any  unfair  means  to  prevent  the 
natural  operation  of  free  competition.  AVhere  any 
such  thing  is  detected,  not  only  is  the  sale  vitiated, 
but  reparation  is  due  to  the  injured  jiarty.  For  ex- 
ample, the  secret  employment  by  the  seller  of  a  friend 
to  raise  the  price  by  making  a  lictitious  ofter  is  fraud- 
ulent, and  entitles  the  highest  ollerer,  on  detecting  it, 
to  repudiate  the  transaction,  or  (in  case  he  has  been 
outbidden  by  such  lictitious  |)arty)  to  demand  the  prop- 
erty at  the  [irice  which  he  fairly  offered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  act 
fairly  is  e(iually  stringent.  Accordingly,  if  two  or 
more  individuals  combine  to  withhold  their  biddings 
that  one  of  their  number  may  purchase  cheaply  in  or- 
der to  divide  among  them  the  expected  prolit,  or  if  a 
bidder  were  to  give  money  to  others  to  induce  them  to 
refrain  from  bidding,  the  exposer  is  entitled  to  have 
the  sale  declared  void,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  se- 
cret combination  or  paction  obviously  deprived  him  of 
the  advantage  which  he  expected  from  that  competi- 
tion which  a  public  sale  is  intended  to  secure. — E.  15. 

0/ Sales  at  Auction. — "An  auctioneer  has  not  only 
possession  of  the  goods  which  he  is  employed  to  sell,  but 
he  has  an  interest  coujded  with  that  possession.  He  has 
a  special  property  in  the  goods,  and  a  lien  upon  them 
for  the  charges  of  the  sale,  and  his  commission,  and 
the  auction  duty.  He  may  sue  the  buyer  for  the  pur- 
chase-money, and  if  he  gives  credit  to  the  vender,  and 
makes  delivery  without  payment,  it  is  at  his  own  risk. 
If  the  auctioneer  has  notice  that  the  property  he  is 
about  to  sell  does  not  belong  to  his  principal,  and  he 
sells  notwithstanding  the  notice,  ho  will  be  hold  re- 
sponsible to  the  owner  for  the  amount  of  the  sale.  So, 
if  the  auctioneer  does  not  disclose  the  name  of  bis  priu- 


cipal  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  the  purchaser  is  entitled 
to  look  to  him  personalh'  for  the  comjjletion  of  the 
contract,  and  for  damages  on  its  non-performance. 

'•  In  the  sale  of  real  property  at  auction,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  description  of  it  be  accurate,  or  the 
purchaser  will  not  be  held  to  a  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. But  if  the  description  be  substantially  true, 
and  bo  defective  or  inaccurate  in  a  slight  degree  only, 
the  purcha.ser  will  be  required  to  perform  the  contract, 
if  the  sale  be  fair  and  the  title  good.  Some  care  and 
diligence  must  be  exacted  of  the  purchaser.  If  every 
nice  and  critical  objection  be  admLssible,  and  sufficient 
to  defeat  the  sale,  it  would  greatly  impair  the  eflicacj' 
and  value  of  public  judicial  sales ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  purchaser  gets  substantially  the  thing  for  which 
he  bargained,  he  may  generalh-  be  held  to  abide  by 
the  purchase,  Avith  the  allowance  of  some  deduction 
from  the  price,  by  way  of  compensation  for  any  small 
deliciency  in  value  by  reason  of  the  variation. 

'•A  bidding  at  an  auction  may  be  retracted  before 
the  hammer  is  down.  Every  bidding  is  nothing  more 
than  an  olfer  on  one  side,  which  is  not  binding  on  either 
side  until  it  is  assented  to,  and  that  assent  is  signified, 
on  the  i)art  of  the  seller,  by  knocking  down  the  ham- 
mer. 

"  If  the  owner  employs  puffers  to  bid  for  him  at  an 
auction,  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  real 
bidders.  lie  must  not  enhance  the  price  by  a  person 
privately  employed  by  him  for  that  pury>ose.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  good  faith,  as  persons  resort  to  an  auc- 
tion under  a  confidence  that  the  articles  setup  for  sale 
will  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest  real  bidder.  A  se- 
cret puffer  employed  by  the  owner  is  not  fair  bidding, 
and  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  nor  can  the  owner  pri- 
vately bid  upon  his  own  goods ;  or  secret  dealing  on 
the  part  of  the  seller  is  deemed  fraudulent.  If  he  be 
unwilling  that  his  goods  shall  be  sold  at  an  under 
price,  he  may  order  them  to  be  set  up  at  his  own  price 
and  not  lower,  or  he  may  previously  declare,  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  sale,  that  he  reserves  a  bid  for  himself." 
— Kent's  C'omm.,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  XXXIX. 

Auctioneer,  a  person  who  conducts  sales  by  auc- 
tion. It  is  his  duty  to  state  the  conditions  of  sale,  to 
declare  the  respective  biddings,  and  to  terminate  the 
sale  by  knocking  down  the  thing  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  An  auctioneer  is  held  to  be  lawfully  author- 
ized by  the  purchaser  to  sign  a  contract  for  him,  wheth- 
er it  be  for  lauds  or  goods;  and  his  "writing  do^vn  the 
name  of  the  highest  bidder  in  his  book  is  sufficient  to 
bind  any  other  person  for  whom  the  highest  bidder 
purchased,  even  though  such  person  be  ])resent.  pro- 
vided he  do  not  object  before  entry.  An  auctioneer 
who  declines  to  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal  at 
the  time  of  sale  makes  himself  responsible.  But  if  he 
disclose  the  name  of  his  principal,  he  ceases  to  be  re- 
sponsible, either  for  the  soundness  of  or  title  to  the  thing 
sold,  unless  he  have  expressly  warranted  it  on  his  oun 
responsibility.  If  an  auctioneer  pay  over  the  produce 
of  a  sale  to  his  employer,  after  receiving  notice  that 
the  goods  were  not  the  property  of  such  employer,  the 
real  owner  of  the  goods  may  recover  the  amount  from 
the  auctioneer.  It  has  long  been  a  common  practice 
at  certain  auctions  (called  for  that  reason  m<*ri-  auc- 
tions) to  employ  puffers,  or  mock  bidders,  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  articles  sold  by  their  app.irent  competi- 
tion, and  many  questions  have  grown  out  of  it.  It 
was  long  ago  decided  that  if  the  owner  of  an  estate 
put  up  to  sale  by  auction  employ  puffers  to  bid  for  him, 
it  is  a  fraud  on  the  real  bidder,  and  the  highest  bidder 
can  not  be  compelled  to  complete  his  contract. — 6  T. 
Rep.  p.  Gi'l.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mere  em- 
ployment of  puflers  under  any  circumstances  were  now 
held  to  be  illegal.  "  The  inclination  of  the  courts  at 
the  present  time  is.  that  a  sale  by  auction  should  !« 
conducted  in  the  most  open  and  i>ublic  manner  possi- 
ble; that  there  should  l>e  no  reserve  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  no  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  buyers. 
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Puffing  is  illegal,  according  to  a  late  case,  even  though 
there  be  only  one  puffer  ;  and  it  was  then  decided  that 
the  recognized  practice  at  auctions,  of  employing  such 
persons  to  bid  upon  the  sale  of  horses,  could  not  be 
sustained." — Woolrycii  on  Commercial  Laic,  p.  2G2. 
A  party  bidding  at  an  auction  may  retract  his  offer  at 
anj'  time  before  the  hammer  is  down.  Another  clearly 
established  principle  is,  that  verbal  declarations  by  an 
auctioneer  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  control  the  printed 
conditions  of  sale  :  and  these,  -when  pasted  up  under 
the  box  of  the  auctioneer,  are  held  to  be  sulficiently 
notified  to  purchasers.  Auctioneers,  like  all  other 
agents,  should  carefully  observe  their  instructions. 
Should  those  -who  eniploj'  them  sustain  any  damage 
through  their  carelessness  or  inattention,  they  -will  be 
responsible.  They  must  also  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences, if  they  sell  the  property  intrusted  to  their 
care  for  less  than  the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  owners, 
or  in  a  way  contrary  to  order. 

Auditor,  in  English  Lcnc,  is  an  officer  who,  by 
examining  yearly  the  accounts  of  the  under  officers, 
makes  up  a  general  book,  which  shows  the  difference 
between  their  receipts  and  charges,  and  their  several 
allowances. — E.  B. 

Auncel  "Weight,  an  ancient  Ijalance,  prohibited 
by  several  statutes,  on  account  of  the  deceits  practiced 
by  it.  It  consisted  of  scales  hanging  on  hooks,  fast- 
ened at  each  end  of  a  beam,  which  were  lifted  up  by 
the  hand.  In  many  parts  of  England  auncel  weight 
signifies  meat  sold  by  the  hand,  Avithout  scales. — E.  B. 

Aureus,  the  standard  gold  coin  of  Eome,  first  struck 
A.u.c.  .')40  ;  current  value  =  25  denarii,  or  100  sestertii, 
equivalent  to  17s.  S\d.  Forty  aurei  were  made  from 
a  pound  of  gold  ;  but  their  value  Avas  gradually  dimin- 
ished, till,  under  Nero,  45  Avere  made  from  a  pound, 
and  under  Constantino,  72. — Hussey,  on  Ancient 
Weights  find  Moneg. — E.  B. 

Australasia,  in  modem  Geographj,  the  ffth  great 
division  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  learned  and  intel- 
ligent President  de  Brosses  Avas  the  first  Avriter  Avho 
suggested  that  all  the  lands  and  islands  in  the  Austral 
Avorld  should  be  divided  into  three  portions,  corre- 
sponding Avith  the  three  great  oceans,  the  Indian  or 
Ethiopic,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific;  those  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  to  tlic  south  of  Asia  to  be  named 
Australasia ;  those  in  the  tAvo  Pacifies,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  islands,  Polgnesia  (a  name  first  used,  Ave  belicA-e, 
by  Do  Barros) ;  and  those  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  south 
of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Magellan- 
icu.  The  last,  hoAvcA'cr,  became  imnecessary,  as  soon 
as  it  Avas  ascertained  that  the  Terra  Australis  incognita 
had  no  existence. 

The  tAvo  divisions  of  Australasia  and  PoljTiesia  Avill 
he  found  to  comprehend,  Avitli  sufficient  convenience, 
all  those  islands  that  can  not  Avith  propriety  be  referred 
to  any  of  the  four  continents  of  the  globe.  Nor  is  there 
any  difiicultA'  in  draAving  a  line  of  separation  betAveen 
these  tAvo  divisions ;  though  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
mark  the  distinct  boundary  betAveen  the  Australasian 
and  the  Asiatic  islands,  Avhere  thej-  melt  into  each  other, 
about  the  equator,  at  the  northAvest  extremity  of  Papua 
or  NcAv  Guinea.  In  a  geographical  vieAv,  the  small 
islands  of  "Waygiou,  Sahvatty,  Batanta,  Mysol,  and 
Timorlaut,  ought  strictly  to  belong  to  Australasia ; 
but  peopled  as  they  are  liy  Asiatics  of  the  jMalay  tribe, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  settlements,  it 
may  perhaps  be  more  proper,  in  a  moral  and  political 
point  of  A'icAV,  to  consider  llicni  as  belonging  to  the 
Asiatic  Islands ;  more  particularly  as  Ave  shall  then 
haA'c  all  the  Australasian  population,  Avith  \'ery  few  ex- 
ceptions, marked  Avilh  more  or  less  of  the  African  or 
Negro  character.  But,  in  fact,  all  geographical  divi- 
sions are  and  must  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  arl)itrary. 

If,  then,  Ave  take  the  equator  as  the  nortliern  Ijound- 
ary  from  tlie  \?>-r'  to  tlie  HO''  of  east  longitude  :  con- 
tinue a  line  on  the  latter  meridian  to  the  .j5th  parallel 
(bending  a  little  to  take  in  New  Zealand)  for  the  east- 


ern ;  another  line  along  the  same  parallel  to  the  Goth 
degree  of  east  longitude  for  the  southern  ;  and  a  slant- 
ing line  to  the  point  on  the  equator  from  Avhich  Ave  set 
out,  so  as  to  include  Kerguelen's  Land,  and  pass  on 
the  eastern  sides  of  Timorlaut,  Ceram,  Mysol,  and  Sal- 
Avatty,  for  the  Avestern  boundary  ;  those  lines  Avill  cir- 
cumscribe the  Avhole  of  the  Australasian  islands.  We 
have  included  the  uninhabited  islands  of  Kerguelen 
and  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  because  they  can  not 
properly  be  considered  as  African  islands,  though  ar- 
ranged, Ave  believe,  under  that  division  by  Pinkerton  ; 
they  are  of  less  importance  to  geography  than  to 
geology. 

Australasia,  then,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
loAving  groups  and  islands  :  1.  Australia,  or  Ncav  Hol- 
land ;  2.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania ;  3.  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Louisiade  Archipelago ;  4.  Ncav  Brit- 
ian,  Ncav  Ireland,  and  neighboring  islands ;  5.  Solo- 
mon's Islands:  C.  Ncav  Hebrides;  7.  Ncav  Caledonia; 
8.  Ncav  Zealand,  and  isles  to  the  southv  ard ;  9.  Ker- 
guelen's Islands,  or  Islands  of  Desolation ;  10.  St. 
Paul  and  Amsterdam;  11.  Numerous  reefs  and  islets 
of  coral  scattered  over  the  Australasian  Sea. 

The  first  attempt  to  explore  Ncav  Holland,  Avhich, 
from  its  size,  may  be  considered  as  the  fifth  continent 
of  the  earth,  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  Dutch  ;  for 
although  some  part  of  the  northern  coast  may  haA-e 
been  seen  bA'  the  early  navigators  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, there  is  no  direct  testimony  in  faA'or  of  such  a  dis- 
coA-erA'.  There  are  tAvo  charts  in  the  British  Museum 
Avhich  belonged  to  the  JIai-leian  Collection;  one  French, 
Avithout  date,  Avhich  Avas  probably  the  original ;  and 
the  other  English,  apparently  a  copy :  the  latter  is 
dedicated  to  the  King  of  England,  and  bears  date  1542. 
In  both  of  these  charts  is  marked  down  an  extensiA-e 
tract  of  country  to  the  southAvard  of  the  Moluccas,  tin- 
der the  name  of  Great  Java,  agreeing  more  nearly  Avith 
the  position  and  extent  of  Ncav  Holland  than  any  other 
land.  The  form  given  to  the  northAvest  part  of  the 
coast  in  these  charts  approaches  nearest  to  the  truth  ; 
a  part,  indeed,  Avhich  may  liaA'e  been  seen  hy  those 
early  naAigators  Avho  A-isited  the  Moluccas  long  before 
the  date  of  the  English  chart.  It  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence in  geographical  nomenclature,  that,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  French  chart,  something  like  nBotamj  Bay 
should  be  designated  under  the  name  of  Caste  des  Iler- 
haigcs.  The  Abbe  Prevost,  in  the  Ilistoire  Generate 
des  Voyages,  and  the  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  Ilis- 
toire des  Navigations  enix  Terres  Australes,  are  not  A'ery 
happy  in  adA-ancing  a  claim  in  faA'or  of  Paulovier  de 
GonncA-ille,  a  French  captain,  to  the  discovery  of  this 
Terra  Australis  in  1504.  It  Avas  the  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar upon  Avhid)  Gonnoville  Avas  driA'cn,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  their  OAvn  accounts. — E.  B. 

Australia,  or  Ne^v  Holland,  the  largest  island 
on  the  globe,  is  situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere; 
and,  as  described  in  the  preceding  article,  forms  the 
main  land  around  Avhich  are  clustered  those  groups  of 
islands  Avhich,  in  modern  geography,  constitute  the 
Jifth  great  division  of  the  earth's  surface.  "Wilson 
Promontory,  its  most  southern  angle,  is  in  lat.  39'  11' 
S.,  and  Cape  York,  its  northernmost  headland,  in  lat. 
10°  43'  S.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is 
thus  1708  geographi'cal  miles,  or  19G5  statute  miles. 
Cape  Byron,  the  eastern  limit,  is  in  long.  153°  37'  E., 
and  Cape  Inscription,  in  112°  55'  E.,  forms  its  Avestcrn- 
most  point;  making  the  extreme  length  of  the  island 
from  cast  to  Avest  about  2G03  British  miles,  by  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  1200  miles — a  tract  of  land  avcII  entitled 
to  be  called  a  continent,  by  Avhich  name  it  is  frctiuent- 
ly  designated  by  geographers.  Its  superficies  approx- 
imates to  2,G90,810  square  miles.  That  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  lieing  3,G81,Kll  square  miles,  Ave  can 
form  some  idea  of  its  extent  by  comjjarison. 

Tlie  nomenclature  and  gcdgrajdiical  subdivisions  of 
this  island-continent  have  undergone  many  alterations 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  territorA'  has  become  cole- 
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njzed.  Before  any  settkinent  had  been  effected  by 
the  Uritisli  government  upon  its  shores,  tlic  entin- 
island  was  designated  New  Holland,  not  only  Ijy  the 
Dutch — from  whom  it  received  its  name — but  on  our 
own  charts  and  maps.  Tiie  east  coast,  first  discovered 
and  cxjdored  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770,  was  named  by 
him  Xew  South  Wales.  The  middle  portion  of  the  north 
coast  bore  the  name  of  Arnhem  Land,  after  the  ship  of  its 
discoverer,  Zeaehen,  in  l'jl8.  The  west  and  southwest 
coasts  were  named  in  like  manner  by  their  discoverers, 
the  Dutch  navigators,  in  tlie  seventeenth  century,  De 
AVitt's  Land,  Endraght's  Land,  Edel's  Land,  Leeuwin's 
Land,  and  Xiiyt's  Land.  Tliat  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
was  given  by  Tasman  to  what  he  supposed  was  the 
southern  peninsula  of  New  Holland,  but  which  was 
afterward  discovered  by  IJass  to  be  an  island.  The 
colonists  have  been  anxious  to  name  it  after  its  dis- 
coverer, but  the  government  still  retain  the  first  title. 

Since  this  great  territory  has  become  tiie  undisputed 
possession  of  Britain,  other  names,  with  tiie  exception 
just  mentioned,  have,  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
been  substituted  for  the  old  Dutch  titles.  New  South 
Wales  is  only  applied  now  to  about  one-half  the  east 
coast  territory.  The  name  of  tlie  entire  island  also  is 
changed  from  New  Holland  to  the  more  appropriate 
designation  of  Australia,  by  which  it  is  now  universal- 
\y  recognized  and  described.  The  subdivisions  South, 
North,  and  Western  Australia  would  be  equall}-  proper 
if  tlieir  Iioundaries  were  delined  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  geographical  dissection.  But  wliile  the 
first  section.  South  Australia,  is  only  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  south  coast,  trending  inland  to  tiie  central 
region;  and  the  second.  North  Australia,  embraces  all 
to  the  north  of  New  South  Wales;  the  third  section, 
Western  Australia,  nearly  l)isects  the  island,  leaving 
a  small  tract  of  land  between  it  and  South  Australia 
with  no  name  at  all.  A  l)etter  division  would  be  to 
draw  a  line  right  across  from  east  to  west  in  lat.  '2G'-' 
S. ;  thus  l)isecting  the  island  near  its  intertropical  par- 
allel ;  for  although  this  line  would  be  3i  degrees  soutii 
of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  still  the  influence  of  the 
tropical  rains  and  winds  ascenil  even  higher  than  this 
parallel.  At  all  events,  this  would  be  sutlieieiit  for  us 
to  designate  the  northern  section  Tropical  A  iistrtdia, 
and  the  southern  Temperate  Australia.  IJesides  these 
two  great  meteorological  divisions,  the}'  could  conven- 
iently be  subdivided  into  four  political  sections  by 
drawing  another  line  from  south  to  north  in  the  me- 
ridian of  13.'J°  30'.  Each  of  these  sections  might  then 
be  designated,  according  to  its  direction  from  the  cen- 
tre. Southwestern  and  Northwestern  Australia,  North- 
eastern and  Southeastern  Australia.  And  these,  again, 
might  be  sulidivided  into  provinces,  as  the  last-named 
section  includes  the  three  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  This  arrangement 
would  tend  to  simplify  an  iin|)ortant  section  of  geog- 
raphy which  at  present  is  very  much  confused. 

If,  for  tiie  bettor  elucidation  of  our  subject,  wc  sup- 
pose these  lines  and  boundaries  to  exist  on  the  nia]), 
tiie  northern  or  trojucal  division  has  little  to  do  with 
the  history  of  British  colonization  in  Australia.  It  is 
within  the  temperate  zone  that  our  colonies  have  been 
planted  and  successfully  nurtured.  And  this  tract, 
again,  separated  liy  the  meridian  line  suggested,  ce<i- 
fines  to  a  still  smaller  coin])ass  the  sulject  of  our  de- 
scription. The  group  of  colonies  which  absorl)  the  at- 
tention of  the  statesman  and  merchant  in  that  far- 
olV  land  are  comprised  within  tiio  last-named  section. 
Southeastern  Australia.  (.)n  the  west  it  is  bouiuied 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  south  coast,  in  long.  K>2"  E., 
meeting  another  line  drawn  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
east  coast,  in  lat.  ■2(i'  S. ;  the  southern  and  eastern 
boundaries  being  formed  by  the  coast  line ;  which,  by 
following  the  sinuosities  of  the  gulfs  and  bays,  com- 
prehends a  soa-board  of  nearly  2000  miles.  Again,  if 
a  line  be  traced  on  the  map,  commencing  about  150 
miles  inland  tVom  the  head  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  and 


continued  more  or  less  (witliin  half  a  degree)  the  same 
distance  from  the  coast  until  it  reaches  the  northern 
boundary-line,  the  intermediate  space  will  give  a  fair 
average  of  the  extent  of  country  at  present  colonized, 
which  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  llAM 
miles  long  by  l.OO  miles  liroad,  or  220,000  square  miles ; 
or  nearly  three  times  the  superficies  of  England. 

Erom  a  letter  written  by  Jlr.  Edward  Hammond 
Ilargraves  to  the  colonial  secretary,  daterl  the  3d  April, 
1851,  we  learn  that  on  the  12tli  of  February  jjrevious 
he  had  discovered  the  existence  of  gold  among  the  al- 
luvium of  the  surface  rocks  over  a  large  area  of  crown 
lands  within  the  settled  districts  of  the  colony;  which 
subsequently  turnc-d  out  to  be  from  20  to  30  miles  Ijc- 
yond  the  town  of  Batliurst,  an  inland  town  125  miles 
from  Sydne}-.  He  was  led  to  prosecute  a  search  for 
the  precious  metal  in  that  locality,  from  the  similarit}- 
of  that  mountainous  section  of  New  South  Wales  to 
the  auriferous  regions  of  Califoniia,  where  he  had  suc- 
cessfully worked  as  a  gold-digger.  Governor  Fitzroy 
was  doubtful  of  the  discovery,  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  similar  statement  having  been  made  to  him  two 
years  before,  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  of  Berrima,  w  ho  allowed 
the  matter  to  drop  on  the  governor's  refusing  to  pay 
him  a  large  fixed  sum  for  the  discovery.  At  the  same 
time.  Sir  Boderick  Inipe}-  Murchison,  president  of  the 
Iioyal  Geograjthical  Society,  and  other  eminent  geol- 
ogists in  the  colony  and  in  England,  had  predicted 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Australian  mountain  ran- 
ges, from  their  presenting  similar  characters,  both 
geographically  and  geologically,  to  the  gold-bearing 
mountains  in  Russia.  Partly  from  these  representa- 
tions, and  partly  from  the  general  claims  of  the  colo- 
ny to  have  its  mineral  wealth  scientifically  investi- 
gated, the  government  had  just  recently  appointed 
'Mr.  Samuel  Stutchbury  as  geological  surveyor;  and 
that  gentleman  at  this  period  was  prosecuting  his  ste- 
reotyped  researches  not  very  zealously  in  the  mountain 
ranges  at  a  short  distance  from  Jlr.  Hargraves.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  gold  had  been  found  in  its  na- 
tive state  from  time  to  time  some  twenty  years  pre- 
vious, by  a  Scotch  shepherd,  who  was  known  to  have 
sold  a  large  cjuantity  to  the  jewelers  in  Sydney;  hav- 
ing kept  the  secret  so  long  from  a  fear,  as  he  stated, 
that,  if  any  one  dogged  him  to  the  sjiot,  they  might 
murder  him.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  evi- 
dences which  need  not  be  specified,  no  one  had  prose- 
cuted the  search  systematically  before  Mr.  Ilargraves. 
who  demonstrated  the  fact  jiublicly  and  without  delay. 
To  him,  therefore,  is  due  all  the  honor  of  the  discovert*. 

After  having  intimated  to  the  government  that  he 
was  satisfied  to  leave  to  their  liberal  consideration  any 
reward  or  remuneration  they  chose  to  ollVr  him  for  his 
discovery,  he  posted  off  to  Bathurst,  and  announced  to 
the  astounded  inhabitants  that  they  were  living  with- 
in a  day's  journej'  of  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the 
world.  Followed  by  a  number  of  the  enterprising  in- 
habitants, he  led  the  way  to  Summer-hill  Creek,  and 
tiiere,  in  a  romantic  vale,  surrounded  by  hills,  where 
tills  streamlet  wound  its  course  round  a  pictures<]uc 
point  of  land,  they  dug  the  auriferous  earth  from  the 
adjacent  bank,  washed  it  in  the  stream,  and  found  that 
the  soil  was  mixed  with  grains  of  gold.  These  gold 
])ioneers,  who  thronged  to  the  lirst  '"  diggings,"  re- 
minded of  the  resemblance  between  their  country  and 
the  rich  gold  mines  mentioned  in  Scripture,  calleil  this 
spot  the  Valley  of  Ophir. 

This  was  in  May,  1851,  and  it  became  the  signal  for 
the  colonists  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  to  l>c  up 
and  doing.  "Ascertaining the  nature  and  description 
of  the  rocks  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  de- 
posits, they  immediately  sot  to  work  in  their  own  lo- 
calities to  search  for  the  hidden  treasure,  instead  of 
tlocking  w  ith  the  multitude  to  the  Bathurst  mountains, 
concluding  wisoly  that  tliosc  comprised  only  a  snuill 
section  of  the  great  mountain  chain  where  it  existed. 
Like  the  industrious  tenants  of  an  .Australian  ant-hill 
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suddenly  roused,  the  whole  community  of  bushmen  be-  ] 
came  alive  among  the  rocks  and  valleys  of  the  colony. 
Stock-whips  and  shepherd's  crooks  were  thrown  aside 
for  pickaxes  and  shovels,  with  which  these  adventu- 
rous men  might  be  seen  exploring  the  gold  regions,  and 
■with  what  success  is  now  well  known  to  the  world." 
The  Turon  River,  Jluckerwa  Creek,  Louisa  Creek,  Me- 
roo  Creek,  Frederick's  Valley,  Abercrombie  River,  and 
Araluen  Vale,  had  their  hidden  treasures  exhumed  by 
the  industrious  diggers  :  and  in  three  months  after  the 
workings  at  Bathurst  had  been  set  in  operation,  the 
newlv-erected  province  of  Victoria,  within  seven  weeks 
from  the  time  other  separation  from  New  South  Wales, 
disclosed  her  treasures  at  Ballarat ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  the  Mount  Alexander  gold  region  gave  forth 
that  astounding  yield  of  the  precious  metal,  to  which  no 
record  of  ancient  or  modern  times  can  furnish  a  paral- 
lel. The  result  of  the  latter  discovery  not  only  arrest- 
ed the  departure  of  the  Victoria  colonists  who  were 
flocking  to  the  Bathurst  Mountains,  but  afterward  turn- 
ed the  tide  of  adventurers  from  the  parent  colony  to  the 
greater  attractions  of  the  Mount  Alexander  gold  fields, 
which  threatened  at  one  time  to  decimate  the  popula- 
lations  of  Sydney  and  the  surrounding  townships. 

The  gold  was  not  merely  found  in  the  scales  or  grains 
which  at  first  came  from  the  stream-washings  at  Ophir, 
but  it  was  now  dug  up  in  large  masses,  vaiying  from 
several  ounces  to  many  pounds  in  weight,  which  were 
familiarly  called  "  nuggets"  by  the  diggers,  after  the 
Califomian  name  given  to  these /)e/i?Vas  or  nodules  ;  and 
in  one  instance,  at  Louisa  Creek,  106  lb.  weight  of  pure 
gold  was  found  by  an  aboriginal  shepherd  imbedded  in 
the  quartz  matrix,  which  fonned  one  solid  block  of  about 
3  cwt.  Neither  was  it  found  in  the  beginning  at  any 
great  depth  in  the  ground,  but  in  many  localities  lay 
scattered  among  the  surface  soil,  and  hung  to  the  roots 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  So  easily  and  plentiful!}-  did  it 
come  to  the  hands  of  the  gold-seekers,  that  it  bore  the 
aspect  (and  such  was  the  belief  of  many  of  the  less-in- 
formed diggers)  of  having  only  then  sprung  into  exist- 
ence from  the  earth,  or  having  recently  been  scattered 
over  the  land  by  some  mysterious  agency,  instead  of 
carrying  along  with  it  the  geological  fact  that  its  veins 
are  coeval  with  the  primary  rocks.  It  was  also  dis- 
covered that  the  convicts  had  built  a  bridge  across  a 
small  stream  on  the  Bathurst  road  to  Carcoar,  above 
the  gold  formation,  and  that  they  had  unconsciously 
paved  the  road  with  broken  fragments  of  the  gold  cjuartz 
veins.  Even  in  the  streets  of  Bathurst  and  Melbourne, 
small  particles  of  the  precious  metal  were  picked  up  by 
children  in  its  natural  bed ;  and  several  farmers  and 
gardeners  found  that  they  had  been  plowing,  digging, 
sowing,  and  planting  their  grain  and  trees  in  the  aurit- 
erous  soil.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  industriously 
circulated  by  the  colonial  press  throughout  a  commu- 
nity possessed  of  all  the  modern  facilities  of  informa- 
tion, and  keenly  alive  to  the  speculations  of  money- 
making,  could  not  but  fairly  upset  the  minds  of  tlie 
people.  Consequently,  a  gold  mania  seized  every  class 
of  colonists,  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  all  indus- 
trial pursuits. 

Then  followed  a  heterogeneous  scramble  for  the  cov- 
eted ore  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
which  spread  like  wildfire  to  the  neighboring  colonies 
of  South  Australia,  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  and  New  Zea- 
land, threatening  to  depopulate  them  of  their  male 
adult  inhabitants.  Masons  and  bricklayers  left  unfin- 
ished buildings  in  the  towns ;  sliopmen  left  their  coun- 
ters, clerks  their  desks,  sailors  their  ships;  and  arti- 
sans of  ever)' description  threw  up  their  employments, 
leaving  their  masters,  and  their  wives  and  families,  to 
fake  care  of  themselves.  All  other  interests  were  ab- 
sorl)ed  in  the  search  for  gold  ;  scarcely  any  other  sub- 
ject Avas  talked  of  or  thought  of;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  ran  off  to  the  "  diggings,"  as  tliis  new  occupa- 
tion was  termed.  Nor  did  the  mania  confine  itself  to 
the  laboring  classes,  for  "  these  were  soon  followed  by 


responsible  tradesmen,  farmers,  captains  of  vessels,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  superior  classes  ;  some  unable  to  with- 
stand the  mania  and  the  force  of  the  stream,  or  because 
they  were  really  disposed  to  venture  time  and  money 
on  the  chance ;  and  others  because  they  were,  as  em- 
ployers of  labor,  left  in  the  lurch  and  had  no  alterna- 
tive. Cottages  became  deserted,  houses  to  let,  busi- 
ness was  at  a  stand-still,  and  even  schools  were  closed. 
In  some  of  the  suburbs  not  a  man  was  left,  and  the  wo- 
men were  known,  for  self-protection,  to  forget  neighbors' 
jars,  and  to  group  together  to  keep  house."  The  ships 
in  the  harbor,  also,  were  in  a  great  measure  deserted  ; 
and  instances  were  known  where  not  only  farmers  and 
respectable  agriculturists  found  that  the  only  thing 
they  could  do,  seeing  that  the  people  emploj-ed  by  them 
had  deserted,  was  to  leave  their  farms  and  join  their 
men  in  ,the  golden  scramble ;  "  but  even  masters  of 
vessels,  foreseeing  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  any 
control  over  their  men  otherwise,  agreed  to  make  up 
parties  among  them,  abandon  their  vessels,  and  proceed 
with  their  crews  to  the  gold  fields."  The  towns  and 
their  environs  being  thus  drained  of  their  laboring  pop- 
ulations, the  prices  of  provisions  rapidly  rose.  The 
common  necessaries  of  life  reached  famine  prices,  which 
fell  heavily  upon  those  depending  upon  salaries.  This, 
coupled  with  the  high  wages  demanded  bj'  domestic 
servants,  forced  the  upper  classes  of  society  to  dispense 
with  their  services,  and  the  ladies  had  to  perform  the 
household  drudgery.  Clerks  and  others  under  govern- 
ment, and  in  public  and  private  offices,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  make  both  ends  meet,  threw  up  their  ap- 
pointments and  rushed  to  the  diggings,  and  even  the 
constabular_v  force  were  leaving  the  towns  unprotected. 
During  this  state  of  affairs  the  government  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  tlieir  officers,  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  sufficient  stafl'for  the  public  service,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  which  was  becoming  sadly  dis- 
turbed. The  banks  and  mercantile  firms  were  obliged 
also  to  follow  their  example. 

Meanwhile,  the  governments  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria — the  two  gold  colonies — looked  with  ap- 
prehension upon  the  probable  result  of  this  gold-revo- 
lution among  a  pastoral  population  widely  scattered 
over  the  country,  a  portion  of  which  had  but  recentl)' 
been  reclaimed  from  the  ranks  of  the  felon.  Therefore, 
how  to  regulate  the  prosecution  of  this  new  pursuit  on 
crown  lands  became  a  matter  of  grave  consideration. 
The  crime  and  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  in  Cali- 
fornia upon  a  similar  discovery  brought  the  worst  fears 
to  their  recollection.  Precautionary  measures  were 
promptly  taken,  and  all  the  available  military  force — 
which  was  but  slender — was  called  into  requisition,  as- 
sisted b}'  the  mounted  police  to  maintain  order  and  au- 
thority at  the  localities  where  the  diggers  were  work- 
ing; for  at  some  places  communities  had  assembled,  and 
erected  tents  with  the  rapidit}'  of  a  militar}-  encamp- 
ment, in  larger  numbers  than  Mere  to  be  found  congre- 
gated within  the  ordinary  townships  scattered  over  the 
country.  A  proclamation  was  issued  asserting  the 
right  of  the  queen's  government  to  all  gold  or  precious 
metals  found  on  crown  lands;  and  that  every  person 
digging  therein  in  search  of  it,  or  any  individuals  trad- 
ing or  otherwise  profitably  employed  at  tlie  diggings, 
must  take  out  a  monthly  license  and  pay  the  sum  of 
30*.  This  measure  was  at  once  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  gold  commissioners  were  appointed  to  see  that 
it  was  carried  into  efl'ect.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
citement wliich  prevailed  at  the  first  blush  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  during  the  subsequent  discoveries  in  other 
localities,  whicli  drew  from  time  to  time  one  lialf  of  the 
adult  male  population  to  the  gold  fields,  to  the  honor 
of  the  people  of  New  South  M'ales  be  it  said,  that  no 
greater  amoimt  of  crime  existed  in  tliat  colony  during 
the  following  eigliteen  months  than  the  usual  average. 
"Every  where,"  as  stated  in  the  dispatches  of  his  ex- 
cellency the  governor  general,  "  tlie  gold-diggers  were 
loval,  orderly,  and  obe<iieiit  to  tlie  laws,"  and  they 
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cheerfully  paid  the  fee  of  one  shilling  per  diem  for  li- 
cense to  dig.  The  same  flattering  testimony  can  not 
be  borne  to  Victoria,  where  a  Californian  state  of  an- 
archy at  one  time  threatened  the  sul)Version  of  all  law 
and  order;  the  consideration  of  which  will  be  reserved 
for  our  remarks  on  that  colony.  At  tlic  close  of  1851, 
six  months'  e.\i)erience  had  proved  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  as  to  tlie  extent  and  richness  of  the  gold 
deposits.  In  New  South  Wales,  uj)ward  of  20,000  li- 
censes were  issued  ;  and  the  export  sheet  from  the  port 
of  Sydney  sliowed  that  142,1)7.5  ounces,  valued  at  up- 
ward of  half  a  million  sterling,  had  left  tlie  colony. 

By  this  time  also,  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  had 
ascertained  that  they  were  morally  and  phjsically  un- 
fit for  tlie  hard  labor  and  privations  to  be  encountered  ! 
in  tlie  search  for  gold.  The  consequences  were,  that 
not  only  did  many  clerks,  shopmen,  and  artisans  come 
back  to  their  former  occupations  in  the  towns,  but 
much  distress  was  felt  by  those  who  had  aliandoned 
lucrative  employments,  which  were  shut  against  them 
on  their  return  ;  in  many  instances  impaired  in  health 
from  exposure  to  tlie  rigorous  climate  of  the  gold  re- 
gions, which,  it  will  be  understood,  were  first  worked 
in  the  winter  season  in  Australia.  The  beneficial  ef- 
fects which  accrued  from  this  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
industrial  pursuits,  was  the  supply  of  labor  to  be  had, 
although  at  exorbitant  wages,  for  securing  the  wool- 
crop  of  the  season.  Not  only  was  this  evil  result  an- 
ticipated, among  others,  at  the  beginning  of  the  gold 
discovery,  but  at  many  sheep  and  cattle  stations  in  the 
far  interior,  the  herds  and  flocks  were  abandoned  by 
their  keepers,  and  at  that  period  nothing  short  of  utter 
ruin  to  the  pastoral  interests  of  the  colony  hovered  over 
the  sheep-farmers  and  graziers.  In  one  instance,  an 
enterprising  squatter  drove  20,000  sheep  into  one  flock, 
which  he  slie[)herded  with  four  trusty  shepherds  on 
horseback.  Here,  as  in  other  matters,  the  gentlemen 
settlers  and  capitalists  in  the  colony  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  much  consideration  is  due 
to  them  for  assisting  to  maintain  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community,  l)y  their  untiring  energ}'  and 
support  given  to  the  government,  under  such  an  un- 
loolied-for  event.  And  where  at  first  the  squatters 
anticipated  a  ruinous  reduction  in  the  value  of  their 
stock,  the  demand  for  sheep  and  cattle  to  supply  the 
diggers  witli  food  raised  the  prices  50  per  cent.,  while 
the  land-holders  found  new  purchasers  of  land  among 
the  judicious  and  fortunate  gold-diggers.  So  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1851,  the  prospects  of  New  South 
Wales,  on  all  sides,  were  most  cheering,  where  the  re- 
verse was  exjiected.  The  population  had  increased 
to  197,168  persons.  The  value  of  the  imports  was 
£1,563,931,  and  the  exports  £1,796,912.  Thus  the 
average  of  the  former,  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  colony,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  £8  per 
head,  and  of  the  latter  about  £9.  The  ordinary  rev- 
enue =  £277,728 ;  and  the  crown  revenue  £208,969 ;  the 
coin  in  the  colony  £560.766 ;  and  the  paper  currencv 
£118,541.  The  wool  exported  =  15,269,317  lb.,  valued 
at  £828,342;  the  tallow  86,460  cwt.,  value  £114,1(58: 
and  the  gold  144,120  oz.  17  dwt.,  value  £468.336. 
Shipping  inwards  553  vessels,  of  153,002  tons,  having 
7955  men  on  lioard ;  and  the  shipping  outwards  563 
vessels  of  139,020  tons,  having  7988  men. 

From  the  circumstance  of  gold  mines  having  been 
hitherto  only  worked  by  barbarous  or  despotic  nations, 
who,  from  ignorance  or  policy,  shrouded  their  opera- 
tions in  mystery,  our  information  regarding  the  extent 
and  character  of  gold-bearing  rocks  throughout  the 
world  was  of  a  very  meagre  description.  The  "great 
fact,"  therefore,  of  gold  regions  being  discovered,  and 
worked  within  territories  claimed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  California  and  Australia,  is  not  only  an  event 
of  considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
has  proved  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  science  in  determ- 
ining this  important  question  in  auriferous  geology. 
Not  only  was  the  gold  found  in  the  onlinary  quartz 


matrix,  but  the  reports  of  the  geological  surveyors  of 
New  South  Wales  have  shown  that  it  is  found  in  gran- 
ite at  Araluen  Creek;  schistose  or  slaty  rocks  at  the 
Turon  ;  and  in  P'rederick's  Valley  sjiecimens  were  found 
of  a  ferruginous  rock,  beautifully  dotted  with  globules 
of  gold.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  gold  is  the  most 
universally  distributed  cf  metals  among  the  unstrati- 
fied  rocks,  although  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
quartz  veins  which  intersect  these  rocks.  However, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  gold  found  in  Australia  has  not 
been  extracted  from  its  matrices,  but  dug  out  of  the 
gold  alluvium  foniied  by  the  disintegration  of  these 
rocks.  Hence  the  gold  mines  in  this  region  have  re- 
ceived the  familiar  name  of  "  diggings,"  from  the  prac- 
tical-minded Americans  and  Australians.  What  are 
termed  the  "gold  diggings,"  then,  are  spots  where  the 
miners  have  to  dig  pits  from  10  to  15  feet  deep  before 
they  arrive  at  the  substratum  of  auriferous  soil  in  which 
the  particles  of  gold  are  found  loosely  iml>ed<led.  This 
sulisoil  is  generally  a  stiflf  blue  clay  mixed  with  sand 
and  gravel,  and  the  pure  metal  appears  in  scales  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  bran  or  shellings ;  and  in  rounded 
grains  and  lumps  var\-ingfrom  the  size  of  a  pin's  head 
to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  flints  as  they  occur  in 
chalk,  a  specimen  of  which,  when  gilded,  gives  exact- 
ly the  appearance  presented  by  these  gold  nodules,  or, 
as  they  are  now  universally  called,  "  nuggets."  This 
alluvium  is  collected  and  mixed  freely  with  water  in  a 
tub,  which  is  termed  "puddling."  After  having  un- 
dergone two  or  three  washings,  the  residue  is  thrown 
into  a  cradle  or  wooden  trough,  with  ''  elects"'  or  ribs 
fastened  across  the  bottom,  and  a  sieve  at  the  head, 
which  prevents  large  stones  or  lumps  of  gold  from  pass- 
ing through.  The  cradle  is  then  rocked  and  tilted  to 
and  fro,  while  water  is  poured  over  the  auriferous  sand 
or  gravel.  Wlien  sufiiciently  washed,  the  residue  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cradle  is  examined  carefully,  the 
large  pieces,  if  any,  picked  out,  and  the  scales  of  gold 
separated  from  any  foreign  substance  by  further  wash- 
ing in  a  tin  dish,  until  it  is  perfectly  clean :  after  which  a 
magnet  is  passed  through  it  to  extract  small  particles  of 
iron-sand,  which  are  frequently  mingled  with  it.  Upon 
reaching  the  "  washing-stuflr,"as  the  "diggers"  term  the 
gold  alluvium,  they  sometimes  see  the  nuggets  dotting 
the  earth,  and  collected  into  heaps  or  "  pockets,"  which 
they  extract  easily  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  This 
pleasing  operation  to  the  fortunate  digger  is  called 
•"nuggeting."  Again,  a  similar  process  is  followed  at 
some  localities  where  the  grains  of  gold  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  technically  termed  "  forsicking." — 
E.  B.     Se<-  Adkl.vide. 

Average,  a  term  used  in  maritime  commerce  to  sig- 
nify damages  or  expenses  resulting  from  the  accidents 
of  navigation.  Average  is  either  i/eneral  or  poi-ticu- 
lar.  General  average  arises  when  sacrifices  have  been 
advisedly  made,  or  expenditures  incurred,  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  of  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight  from 
the  effects  of  some  cxtraordinart*  peril :  and  it  implies 
a  subsequent  contribution  from  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, in  order  to  make  good  the  loss  which  one  or 
more  of  them  may  thus  have  sustained.  Particular 
average  signifies  the  damage  or  partial  loss  happening 
to  the  ship,  goods,  or  freight,  in  consc<tuencc  of  some 
fortuitous  or  unavoidable  accident;  and  it  is  Kime  by 
the  individual  owners  of  the  articles  damaged,  or  by 
their  insurers. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  term  Average 
was  originally  used  to  signify  what  is  now  distin- 
guished as  General  Average.  The  expression  ''  Par- 
ticular Average"  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  it  does  not, 
in  its  current  acceptation,  imply  the  idea  of  an  equal- 
izing cftntribution,  as  originally  signitied  by  the  word 
Average.  It  has,  nevertheless,  l>oen  generally  adopt- 
ed, and  is  now  fully  recognized  as  the  distinctive  ex- 
pression for  damage  or  partial  loss  falling  on  tome  one 
of  the  individuals  intcrcstc<l  in  a  sea  adventure.  Av- 
erage is  said  bv  Cowell  to  lie  derived  from  the  Latin 
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■word  ai'eraghtm,  from  the  verb  averare,  to  carry.  He 
supposes  it  to  have  been  introduced  into  coniinerce  to 
show  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  every  man  according 
to  his  goods  carried.  Loccenius,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
rives it  from  the  French  huvrc,  or  the  German  |)abcn, 
a  port ;  it  being  a  contribution  paid  for  having  goods 
Iroufjht  Sdfdij  to  port. — De  Jure  Muritimo,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
vii.  sect.  1. 

Petty  A  verage  consisted  of  certain  small  charges  for 
pilotages,  light-dues,  etc.,  -v+hich  were  apportioned  one- 
third  to  the  ship  and  two-thirds  to  the  cargo ;  but  this 
is  now  superseded  by  the  agreement  that  the  freight 
payable  for  the  cargo  shall  include  all  such  expenses ; 
and  the  term  has,  consequently,  become  obsolete. 

Although  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  general  average — which  is,  that 
a  loss  incurred  by  one  party  for  the  advantage  of  sev- 
eral shall  be  made  good  in  equitable  jHoportious  by  all 
who  are  bcnelited  by  it— yet  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  vai'ied  and  complicated  cases  which  arise 
in  the  course  of  maritime  commerce  has  occasioned 
many  diversities  of  usage  in  difiereut  countries,  and 
even  in  the  same  country  at  difterent  periods.  With- 
out entering  on  so  wide  a  lield  as  the  discussion  of  these 
diversities  would  open  up,  we  shall  endeavor  to  present 
a  brief  summarj-  of  the  leading  principles  which  have 
been  established  in  Great  Britain,  by  usage  or  by  legal 
decisions,  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

All  general  average  losses  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  classes  :  1.  Sacrifices  of  part  of  the  cargo  and 
freight,  or  of  part  of  the  ship,  for  the  general  benetit; 
2.  Krtraordinuri/  crpenditures,  incurred  with  the  same 
object.  Under  the  lirst  of  these  classes  we  shall  begin 
by  noticing  the  acts  which  involve  sacrifices  oipart  of 
the  cargo  und/rciyJit.  When  a  part  of  the  cargo  is 
thrown  overboard  (or  jettisoned,  as  it  is  termed)  to  save 
the  ship  from  foundering  in  a  storm,  or  to  float  her 
when  stranded,  or  to  facilitate  her  escape  from  an  ene- 
my, the  loss  of  the  goods  and  of  the  freight  attached  to 
them  must  be  made  good  by  average  contribution.  In 
like  manner,  if  goods  be  damaged  in  the  ship  by  open- 
ing the  hatches  in  order  to  effect  a  jettison,  or  by  being 
brought  upon  deck  for  that  purpose,  the  damage  forms 
a  general  average  charge.  But  if  goods  jettisoned  have 
been  originally  stowed  on  deck,  no  contribution  can  be 
demanded  for  them,  unless  they  are  so  carried  accord- 
ing to  the  common  usage  and  course  of  trade  on  the 
voyage  for  which  they  Avere  shipped. 

If,  instead  of  being  thrown  overboard,  the  goods  are 
put  into  boats  or  lighters,  and  lost  or  damaged  before 
reaching  the  shore,  such  loss  is  regarded  as  a  virtual 
jettison,  and  gives  a  claim  to  average  contribution. 
Tlie  same  rule  applies  to  damage  occasioned  by  the 
goods  lieing  put  ashore  on  muddy  ground,  as  may  some- 
times happen,  when  there  is  no  other  place  where  they 
can  be  landed.  But  when  the  goods  have  been  con- 
veyed to  a  place  of  ordinary  safety,  they  are  no  longer 
at  the  risk  of  the  general  interest;  and  should  they  be 
damaged  by  fire  or  other  accidents,  the  loss  must  be 
borne  by  the  individual  proprietors  or  by  their  insurers. 
The  loss  of  corn,  salt,  guano,  or  similar  goods,  arising 
from  their  being  pumped  up  or  bailed  out  with  the  wa- 
ter in  the  vessel,  can  not  be  recovered  by  average  con- 
tribution. If,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  other 
means  of  raising  money  at  a  foreign  port,  a  part  of  the 
cargo  be  sold  for  the  jiurpose  of  repairing  losses  or  de- 
fraying expenses  which  are  themselves  of  the  nature 
of  general  average,  the  loss  arising  from  the  sale  gives 
a  claim  to  contribution.  But  if  tlie  funds  are  required 
for  the  ])urpose  of  repairing  particular  average  losses 
on  the  shi]),  or  of  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  navigation,  the  loss  must  be  borne  by  the  ship- 
owner. 

The  damage  done  to  the  cargo  by  meSns  of  water 
thrown  down  the  hatches  to  extinguish  an  accidental 
fire,  or  liy  scuttling  the  ship  for  that  purpose,  is  ex- 
cluded, bg  vsaf/p,  from  general  average.      This  point 


seems  to  have  never  yet  been  settled  by  any  legal  de- 
cision ;  and  the  usage  referred  to  is  considered  by  sev- 
eral writers  of  high  authority  to  be  at  variance  with 
sound  principle.  It  is  sometimes  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  damage  in  question  is  seco/idary  and 
incidental,  and  not  primary  and  intentional.  But  this 
reason  seems  somewhat  fanciful  for  the  purposes  of 
equity,  and  is,  besides,  inconsistent  with  the  analogy 
of  certain  other  cases,  where  an  opposite  principle  is 
practically  recognized  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
goods  incidentally  damaged  in  eflecting  a  jettison  of 
other  goods.  The  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made 
for  goods  sacrificed  by  general  average  acts  is  determ- 
ined by  the  net  market  price  they  would  have  pro- 
duced on  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination  had  they 
not  been  sacrificed  ;  but  under  deduction  of  the  freight 
attaching  to  them  (which  is  made  good  to  the  ship- 
owners), and  of  the  charges  for  duties  and  landing  ex- 
penses which  are  saved. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  general  average  acts 
which  involve  sacrifices  of  part  of  the  shijy  or  her  mate- 
rials.  The  same  principles  which  regulate  the  case  of 
goods  thrown  overboard  apply  also  to  the  jettison  of 
the  ship's  chains,  anchors,  hawsers,  spars,  boats,  or 
other  stores.  But  if  water-casks  are  stowed  on  deck, 
or  if  chains  and  hawsers  are  carried  on  deck  when  the 
vessel  is  not  near  the  land,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  so  carried,  the  loss  arising  from 
the  jettison  of  these  articles  falls  on  the  ship-owner; 
and  if  boats  are  jettisoned  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  broken  adrift  from  their  fastenings  on 
deck  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  they  are  excluded  from 
general  average,  and  are  charged  to  particular  aver- 
age on  the  ship.  The  damage  done  to  the  ship  by 
cutting  holes  to  eflect  a  jettison  of  the  cargo,  or  to  pour 
down  water  to  extinguish  a  lire,  or  by  scuttling  her 
for  that  purpose,  is  allowed  as  a  general  average  charge. 
The  damage  arising  from  cutting  or  knocking  away  a 
portion  of  the  ship's  bulwarks  in  order  to  prevent  the 
deck  from  being  flooded  in  a  storm,  is  compensated  in 
the  same  manner.  When  sails  or  masts  are  cut  away 
in  order  to  rightcn  a  ship  which  has  been  thrown  on 
her  beam-ends,  or  to  prevent  her  from  driving  on  a 
lee  shore,  the  loss  is  made  good  by  average  contribu- 
tion ;  but  if  the  object  in  cutting  away  a  sail  or  spar  be 
merely  to  save  a  ntast,  the  loss  is  not  made  good  in 
general  average. 

It  frequently  happens  that  masts  or  yards  are  sprung 
and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  are  left 
entangled  in  the  rigging,  or  hanging  over  the  ship's 
side  in  what  is  termed  ''a  state  of  wretk  ;''  in  these 
circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  them  away, 
with  the  sails  and  rigging  attached,  and  to  throw  the 
■whole  overboard,  otherwise  the}-  would  impede  the 
navigation,  and  endanger  the  ship  and  cargo.  On  this 
ground  it  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  the  loss 
caused  by  the  act  of  cutting  them  away  should  be  made 
good  by  average  contribution.  But  this  act  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  previous  accident,  which 
places  these  articles  in  a  situation  where  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  save  them  without  imperiling  the  ship,  cargo, 
and  lives.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  imperil  these 
for  such  a  purpose ;  w  hence  it  follows  that  the  dis- 
placed articles  are  already  virttwlly  irrecoverably  lost 
by  means  of  the  original  accident,  before  the  loss  is  act- 
ually consummated  by  cutting  them  away.  And  as 
the  general  interest  ought  not  to  be  endangered  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  save  these  articles,  so  neither 
should  it  be  implicated  in  the  loss  resulting  from  the 
only  remaining  alternative  of  clearing  them  away. 
This  loss  is  accordingly  excluded,  by  the  usage  of  this 
country,  from  average  contribution.  On  the  same 
principle,  no  contribution  can  be  demanded  for  anj'  ar- 
ticles which  are  sacrificed  as  having  themselves  be- 
come, through  previous  accident,  the  immediate  cause 
of  danger  to  the  whole  interest. 

Tlic  loss  of  sails  or  spars,  in  consequence  of  carrying 
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a  press  of  canvas  to  avoid  a  lee-shore,  or  to  escape  from 
an  enemy,  is  not  the  subject  of  general  average  in  this 
country ;  neither  is  the  damage  suffered  by  the  ship 
from  straininr/,  under  any  such  extraordinary  press  of 
sail.  When  anchors  and  cables  are  slipped  from  in 
order  to  work  a  vessel  off  a  lee-shore,  or  to  avoid  colli- 
sion witli  .-iuother  ship,  the  loss  is  made  good  by  aver- 
age contribution;  but  if  the  cable  is  slipped  in  order 
that  the  vessel  may  join  convoy,  or  because  the  anchor 
has  become  hooked  to  some  object  at  the  bottom  and 
can  not  be  raised,  tlie  loss  is  borne  by  the  ship-owner. 
When  sails,  ropes,  or  other  materials  are  cut  up  and 
used  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  leaks  or  to  rig 
jurymasts,  or  when  tlie  common  benefit  requires  that 
they  should  be  applied  to  some  ])urpose  for  which  they 
were  not  originally  intended,  the  loss  is  made  good  in 
general  average.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  case  of 
hawsers,  cables,  anchors,  sails,  or  boats,  lost  or  dam- 
aged in  attempting  to  force  off  a  stranded  vessel  from 
the  shore.  The  damage  sustained  in  defending  a  shijj 
against  a  pirate  or  an  enemy  is  not  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral average ;  it  is  treated  as  particular  average  on 
the  ship. 

It  has  been  much  debated  by  writers  on  maritime 
law,  whether  the  voluntary  stranding  of  a  ship,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  her  from  foundering,  should  be  treated 
as  a  general  or  as  a  particular  average  loss.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  settled,  by  judicial  decision, 
that  the  loss  in  question  constitutes  a  general  average 
claim ;  but  the  opposite  doctrine  is  acted  upon  in  the 
usage  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  point  has  never  been 
raised  before  the  courts  of  law.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  argument  greatly  preponderates  against  tlie  rule 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  and  in  favor  of  the  u.sage 
established  in  Great  Britain.  The  only  reason  for  re- 
garding this  loss  as  the  subject  of  general  average  is, 
that  it  originates  in  the  intentional  act  of  running  the 
ship  aground,  for  the  preservation,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  whole  interest  concerned.  But  it  can  seldom  be 
known  beforehand  how  the  different  interests  at  stake 
will  be  specially  affected  by  the  act  in  question ;  wheth- 
er, for  instance,  the  damage  to  the  cargo  may  not  be 
more  serious  than  the  damage  to  the  ship,  or  vice  versa. 
Thus  no  particular  part  of  the  interest  can  be  said  to 
be  intentionally  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  : 
the  intention,  indeed,  is  not  to  sacrifice  anyone  part,  but 
to  jjlace  the  whole  interest  in  a  situation  of  less  peril 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  in.  What  particu- 
lar damages  may  thereafter  ensue  to  either  ship  or  car- 
go will  depend,  in  each  case,  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances entirely  accidental  in  their  character,  and  there- 
fore in  no  proper  sense  the  sulrject  of  previous  inten- 
tion. The  same  rule,  therefore,  which  excludes  from 
general  average  accidental  damages  in  all  other  cases 
ought  to  exclude  them  in  this  case  also.  Moreover, 
when  the  alternatives  are,  either  that  the  vessel  be  left 
to  founder,  or  that  she  be  run  ashore  with  a  chance  of 
preservation,  there  can  really  be  no  room  for  choice, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  elements  of  will  and  intention  are 
entirely  subordinate  in  the  part  they  must  play  under 
the  pressure  of  the  existing  circumstances ;  and  in  this 
view  the  stranding  is  as  truly  inevitable  as  if  it  had 
been  caused  by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  waves  alone. 
But,  even  were  these  reasons  less  weighty  than  we 
hold  them  to  be,  a  serious  practical  olijection  might  be 
urged  against  the  doctrine  that  voluntary  stranding 
should  bo  a  general  average  loss,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  in  most  cases  be  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  damages  received  by  the  ship  and  cargo 
prior  to  the  stranding,  and  those  sustained  after  or  in 
consequence  of  it.  It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  be- 
fore a  ship  can  be  in  such  imminent  danger  of  found- 
ering as  to  render  it  necessary  to  run  her  ashore,  she 
must  bo  presumed  to  have  sustained  a  very  considera- 
ble amount  of  damage ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
cargo  also  will  have  sutVered  to  a  corresponding  ex- 
tent. Up  to  this  point  these  damages  are  confessedlv 
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particulir  average  ;  and  were  it  held  that  the  damages 
lifter  the  stranding  were  the  subject  <A  general  average, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  sep- 
arate damages  that  belonged  to  each.  But  in  every 
case  these  different  damages  would  exist  in  varying 
proportions,  yet  always  so  incorj)orated  together  that 
justice  could  never  have  a  more  perplexing  task  than 
that  of  discriminating  between  them.  No  general 
rule  could  be  applied  that  would  meet  the  widely  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  each  particular  case ;  and  the 
arbitrary  method  of  adjustment  that  would  alone  be 
possible  would  doubtless  give  rise  to  endless  dissatis- 
faction and  dispute.  On  the  ground  of  expediency, 
therefore,  as  well  as  on  that  of  principle,  the  usage  now 
established  in  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  maintained, 
notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  by  whom  the  op- 
posite has  been  countenanced. 

The  amount  of  general  average  losses  on  the  ship  is 
compensated  by  allowing  to  the  owners  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs, or  of  new  materials  in  place  of  those  sacrificed, 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  one-third  for  the  difference 
of  value  between  old  and  new ;  but  no  deduction  is 
made  from  the  cost  of  new  anchors,  and  only  one-sixth 
is  deducted  from  the  cost  of  new  chain  cables.  If  the 
ship  be  on  her  first  voyage  (which  is  held  to  include 
the  homeward  as  well  as  the  outward  passage^,  the  re- 
pairs and  new  materials  are  allowed  in  full. 

Extraordinary  Expenditures. — When  a  ship  is  obliged 
to  put  into  a  port  of  refuge,  in  consequence  of  damage 
received  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  usage  in  Great 
Britain  is  to  allow  as  general  average  all  the  charges 
connected  with  the  entrance  of  the  vessel  into  the  port, 
and  with  the  landing  and  warehousing  of  the  cargo, 
when  this  is  necessary  to  admit  of  the  ship  being  re- 
paired. Thus  the  expenses  of  pilotage  or  other  assist- 
ance into  the  port,  the  harbor  dues  and  similar  charges, 
the  costs  of  the  protest  taken  by  the  master  and  crew, 
and  of  the  survey  held  to  ascertain  whether  the  cargo 
requires  to  be  discharged,  together  with  the  charges 
for  landing  the  cargo  and  conveying  it  to  a  warehouse 
or  other  place  of  safety,  are  all  made  good  as  general 
average.  The  costs  of  repairing  the  ship  are  charged 
to  general  average  only  in  so  far  as  the  repairs  may 
refer  to  damages  which  are  themselves  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  general  contribution.  If  the  damages  are  of 
the  nature  of  particular  average,  as  is  more  usually 
the  case,  they  are  charged  accordingly :  or  if  they  jiro- 
eeed  from  "  wear  and  tear,"  they  are  stated  against  the 
ship-owner. 

The  warehouse  rent  for  the  cargo  at  a  port  of  refuge, 
and  any  expenses  connected  with   its  preservation, 
form  special  charges  against  that  particular  interest, 
and  are  borne  by  the  proprietors  of  the  goods,  or  by 
their  insurers.     When  goods  are  insured  "free  from 
particular  average,  unless  the  ship  be  stranded,"  it  is 
necessarj-,  if  the  ship  has  not  been  stranded,  to  distin- 
guish the  charges  for  warehouse  rent  and  fire  insur- 
ance from  those  incurred  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  goods  from  the  effects  of  damage ;  the 
I  underwriters  being  liable  for  the  former,  but  not  for 
the  latter.    The  expenses  of  reshipping  the  cargo,  and 
the  pilotage  or  other  charges  outward,  are  l>ome  by  the 
freight.    If  the  entire  cargo  can  not  be  taken  on  IjoarJ 
[  again,  from  the  want,  at  the  j>ort  of  refuge,  of  the  usual 
facilities  for  stowing  it,  the  loss  or  expenses  resulting 
from  the  exclusion  of  part  of  it  are  not  treated,  in  Great 
I  Britain,  as  the  subject  of  general  contribution.     The 
wages  and  provisions  of  the  master  and  crew  during 
the  period  of  iletuntion  at  a  port  of  refuge  are  not  ad- 
mitted as  a  charge  atrainst  general  avor-iirf  :  it  being 
held  that  the  shi()-o\vner  is  bound  to  keep  a  competent 
I  crew  on  board  the  ship  from  the  commencement  to  the 
'  end  of  the  voyage  at  his  own  e.xpense. 

The  charges  for  agency  at  a  port  of  refuge  are 
brought  against  the  general  average,  even  though 
they  may  have  been  originally  made  in  the  form  of 
separate  charges  against  the  ship  and  cargo  respect- 
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ively.  Commissions  on  money  advanced,  maritime 
interest  on  bottomry  and  nsjmndentia,  and  the  loss  on 
exclianges,  etc.,  are  apportioned  relatively  to  the  gross 
sums  expended  on  behalf  of  the  several  interests  con- 
cerned. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  getting  a  stranded  ship 
off  the  ground,  the  hire  of  extra  hands  to  pump  a  ship 
which  has  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  sums  awarded  for 
salvage  or  for  other  services  rendered  to  the  ship  and 
cargo  under  any  extraordinary  emergencies,  are  com- 
pensated by  average  contribution.  But  this  rule  ap- 
plies only  to  the  extraneous  assistance  that  ma}'  have 
been  obtained ;  the  crew  being  bound  to  do  their  ut- 
most in  the  service  of  the  ship  on  all  occasions,  without 
extra  remuneration  for  what  they  might  consider  ex- 
traordinary exertions  on  their  part.  The  costs  of  re- 
claiming the  ship  and  cargo  after  having  been  cap- 
tured, are  allowed  as  general  average  charges ;  and 
although  ransom  to  an  enemy  is  prohibited  in  Great 
Britain  by  legal  enactment,  it  seems  that  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  money  or  goods  given  up  by 
way  of  composition  to  pirates  for  the  liberation  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  and  that  this  would  also  form  a  sub- 
ject of  average  contribution. 

AVhen  the  ship  and  cargo  arrive  at  the  port  of  des- 
tination, it  is  unnecessary,  in  ordinary'  cases,  to  distin- 
guish, in  the  adjustment  of  the  general  average,  be- 
tween the  losses  -ivhich  have  arisen  from  sacrijkes,  and 
those  which  have  resulted  from  exjyendiiures  for  the  com- 
mon benefit.  But  if  the  ship  and  cargo  should  be  lost 
before  reaching  their  destination,  no  contribution  is  due 
for  the  goods  or  ship's  materials  which  maj'  have  been 
sacrificed  at  a  former  stage  of  the  voyage,  the  owners 
of  these  being  in  no  worse  position  than  an}^  of  their 
coadventurers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
when  money  has  been  expended  for  the  common  bene- 
fit, the  subsequent  loss  of  the  ship  and  cargo  should 
not  aflect  the  right  of  the  partj'  who  has  made  the  ad- 
vance to  recover  it  in  full  from  all  the  parties  for  whose 
advantage  it  was  originally  made.  Hence,  while  sac- 
rifices are  made  good  only  in  the  event  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  being  ultimately  saved,  expenditures  must  be  re- 
imbursed whether  the  shij)  and  cargo  be  eventually 
saved  or  lost  4  aud  the  contribution  for  these  expendi- 
tures must  be  regulated  by  the  values  of  the  ship,  car- 
go, and  freight,  as  they  stood  at  the  time  when  the  ad- 
vances were  made. 

If,  however,  the  money  required  for  average  expen- 
ditures has  been  raised  by  means  of  bottomry,  and  the 
ship  be  lost  before  completing  the  voyage,  there  can 
be  no  claim  for  reimbursement ;  the  risk  being  assumed 
by  the  bottomry  lender  in  consideration  of  the  premium 
he  receives  on  the  sum  advanced.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  average  expenditures  which  have  been 
advanced  without  any  contract  of  bottomry  form  a 
specific  insurable  interest,  according  to  the  law  of  Great 
Britain,  although  in  practice  they  are  very  frequently 
insured.  When  this  has  been  done,  and  when  the 
amount  has  been  recovered  on  the  subsequent  loss  of 
the  ship,  no  claim  can  be  equitably  made  against  the 
individuals  who  would  otherwise  have  been  liable. 
But  if  the  expenditures  are  not  insured,  either  by  a 
l)Ottomr3-  contract,  or  by  a  special  policj-,  and  if  the 
ship  and  cargo  be  totally  lost  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  the  voyage,  the  parties  for  wliose  benefit  the  expend- 
itures were  incurred  must  reimliurse  them  on  the  prin- 
ciples already  explained.  These  parties,  however, 
have  recourse  on  their  original  insurers,  not  only  for 
the  total  loss  of  the  interests  insured,  but  also  for  the 
previous  expenditures,  altliough  the  insurers  niaj'  thus 
be  called  on  to  paj-  a  larfjer  sum  than  the  amount  of 
the  insurance. 

The  contribution  for  general  average  losses  is  regu- 
lated by  the  values  of  the  respective  interests  for  the 
benefit  of  which  they  were  incurred.  The  practical 
rule  adopted,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  is  to  estimate  the 
ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  and  their  net  values  to  their 


owners,  in  the  state  in  which  they  arrive  at  the  port 
of  destination,  but  including  in  these  values  the  sums 
made  good  for  sacrifices,  and  to  assess  the  contribution 
accordingly.  The  necessity  for  including  the  amount 
of  compensation  made  for  sacrifices  in  the  valuations 
on  which  the  contribution  is  charged,  arises  from  the 
principle  that  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  adven- 
ture should  bear  the  ultimate  loss  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  respective  interests,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  owners  of  the  articles  sacrificed  were  to  re- 
cover their  full  value  without  being  themselves  assess- 
ed for  the  loss  thereon  in  the  same  manner  as  their  co- 
adventurers. 

The  contributor}'  value  of  the  ship  is  accordingly  her 
actual  value  to  her  owner  in  the  state  in  which  she  ar- 
rives, whether  damaged  or  otherwise,  including  the 
sum  made  good  in  the  general  average  for  any  sacri- 
fices which  may  have  been  made  of  part  of  the  ship  or 
her  materials. 

The  value  of  the  cargo  for  contribution  is  its  net 
market  valuB  on  arrival,  after  deducting  the  charges 
incurred  for  freight,  duty,  and  landing  expenses,  but 
without  deducting  the  costs  of  insurance  or  commis- 
sion. If  goods  be  damaged,  they  contribute  only  ac- 
cording to  their  deteriorated  value ;  and  if  special 
charges  have  been  incurred  on  the  cargo  at  a  port  of 
refuge  (as  for  warehouse  rent,  etc.),  the  amount  of  these 
charges  is  deducted.  The  sum  charged  to  general 
average  for  goods  sacrificed  is  of  course  added  to  the 
valuation.  All  goods  carried  in  the  ship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  traffic  must  be  included  in  the  valuation  of  the 
cargo  ;  but  the  wearing  apparel,  or  personal  eftects, 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  are  exempted  from  contri- 
bution. 

The  value  of  the  j'reigJd  for  contribution  is  the  sum 
received  by  the  shijj-owner  on  the  completion  of  the 
voyage  for  the  carriage  of  the  cargo,  after  deducting 
from  that  sum  the  wages  then  due,  the  port  charges  at 
the  place  of  destination,  and  the  special  charges  against 
the  freight  which  may  have  been  incurred  at  a  port  of 
refuge,  consisting  of  the  costs  of  reshipping  the  cargo, 
and  of  outward  pilotage,  etc.  The  provisions  for  the 
voyage  arc  net  deducted,  as  these  are  held  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  value  of  the  ship.  If  the 
freight  has  been  paid  in  advance,  it  forms  part  of  the 
value  of  the  goods,  and,  consequently,  does  not  con- 
tribute as  a  separate  interest.  It  has  been  decided 
that  when  a  vessel  has  been  originally  chartered  for  a 
double  voyage,  the  whole  freight  to  be  earned  under 
the  charter-party  must  contribute  at  its  net  value, 
after  deducting  the  wages  and  other  charges  which 
must  be  incurred  in  earning  it.  The  effect  of  this  rule 
is  to  render  the  freight  attaching  to  the  return  voyiigc, 
as  well  as  that  attaching  to  the  voyage  outward,  liable 
to  contribute  for  average  losses  arising  in  the  course 
of  the  outward  passage ;  a  result  the  equity  of  which 
is  not  alwaj's  very  apparent. 

An  adjustment  of  general  average  made  at  anj'  for- 
eign port  where  the  voyage  ma}'  terminate,  if  proved 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  law  and  usage  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  such  foreign  port  Ijelongs,  is  binding  on 
all  the  parties  interested  as  coadventurers,  although 
they  may  be  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  althougli  the 
adjustment  may  lie  made  on  principles  ditTerent  from 
those  sanctioned  by  the  laws  or  usages  of  Britain.  The 
reason  for  this  rule  is,  tliat  the  parties  engaging  in  the 
adventure  arc  held  to  assent  to  the  known  maritime 
usage  according  to  which  the  general  average  is  ad- 
justed on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  and  goods  at  the  port 
of  destination. 

The  subject  of  general  average  is  only  incidentally 
connected  with  that  of  marine  insurance,  being  itself 
a  distinct  Ijranch  of  maritime  law.  But  the  subject  of 
particular  average  arises  directly  out  of  the  contract 
of  insurance,  and  will  therefore  be  best  considered  in 
connection  with  it. — E.  B.     <SVe  Ixsukanxe,  Makine. 

For  further  information  with  respect  to  the  subject 
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of  average,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  famous  work 
of  M.  Valix,  Comrtu^ntaire  sur  V Ordoiinance  de  1C81, 
tome  ii.  p.  147-198,  ed.  1760  ;  to  Emkkioon,  TraUe  des 
Assurances,  tome  i.  p.  598-674 ;  I'akk  on  Insurance, 
chap.  vii. ;  Maksiiai.l  on  Insurance,  book  i.  chap.  xii. 
sect.  7;  Stevkn'.s  Essay  on  Average;  13 icxi-XKK  on  Ike 
Principles  of  Indcmnili)  in  Marine  Insurance ;  Lord 
Tentkkuen's  excellent  work  on  the  I^iu;  of  Shipping, 
part  iii.  chap.  viii.  etc. ;  Akxol'ld  on  Marine  Insur- 
ance; Daily  on  General  Average ;  Kent's  Commenta^ 
vies,  Lect.  XLVII. 

Avoirdupois,  the  name  of  a  weight,  derived  from  , 
the  Fruiicli,  urair  du  pom' — (o  have  weight.  Its  pound 
contains  16  ounces,  in  distinction  to  the  pound  Tro}-, 
which  has  only  12.  This  weight  is  used  for  groceries 
and  all  other  commodities,  except  the  precious  metals, 
gems,  and  medicines.  The  pound  avoirdupois  con- 
tains 7000  grains  Troy,  and  is  equal  to  8.532-5  Paris 
grains. — E.  B.     See  Weights  and  Measukes. 


Azimuth,  in  Astronomy,  an  arc  of  the  horizon  in- 
terci-jitcd  lictween  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  the 
vertical  circle  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  object. 
Azimuth,  Magnetical,  an  arc  of  the  horizon  inter- 
cept<;d  between  the  vertical  circle  pa.ssing  through  the 
centre  of  any  heavenly  body  and  the  magnetical  me- 
ridian. Azimuth  Compass,  an  instrument  for  finding 
eitlier  the  magnetical  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  a  heav- 
enly object.  Azimuth  Circles,  called  also  azimuths  or 
vertical  circles,  are  great  circles  of  the  sphere  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  tiie  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the 
horizon  at  right  angles.  On  these  are  reckoned  the 
height  of  tlie  stars  and  that  of  the  sun  when  not  in  the 
meridian. — K.  1'. 

Azoga  Ships  (from  the  Spanish  azoque,  mercury'), 
vessels  which  carried  quicksilver  to  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  in  order  to  extract  the  silver  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  They  carried  no  goods  except  for 
the  king. — E.  B. 
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Bacou  and  Hams.  The  former  is  made  from  the 
sides  and  belly  of  the  pig,  and  the  latter  from  its  hind 
legs.  The  process  of  curing  may  be  effected  indiffer- 
ently by  the  employment  of  salt  or  sugar,  or  both  ;  Ijut 
the  first  is  by  far  the  most  commonlj'  used.  After 
lieing  impregnated  with  salt  or  sugar,  and  allowed  to 
remain  a  certain  time  in  the  solution,  the  bacon  and 
hams  are  taken  out,  dried,  and  smoked.  In  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  etc., 
large  quantities  of  liacon  are  put  up  yearly  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  export.  The  counties  of  England 
most  celebrated  for  bacon  and  hams  are  York,  Hants, 
Berks,  and  Wilts.  Ireland  produces  great  quantities 
of  lioth  ;  but  they  are  coarse,  not  so  well  cured  as  the 
English,  and  much  lower  priced.  Of  the  Scotch  coun- 
ties, Dumfries,  Wigtown,  and  Kirkciidl)right  are  cel- 
ebrated for  the  excellence  of  their  bacon  and  hams,  of 
whidi  they  export  large  quantities,  principally  to  the 
Liverpool  and  London  markets. — See  PonK  Tk.vdk. 

Baggage,  in  Commercial  Navigation,  the  wearing 
apparel  and  other  articles  destined  for  the  sole  use  or 
accommodation  of  the  crews  and  passengers  of  ships. 

Bahamas,  or  Lucayas,  a  chain  of  islands  stretch- 
ing in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  tlie  north  coast 
of  St.  Domingo  to  that  of  East  Florida,  and  lying  be- 
tween lat.  21  ^  and  27=^  30'  X.,  and  long.  70°"  30'  and 
70'^  5'  W.  The  group  is  composed  of  at)out  twenty  in- 
haliited  islands,  and  an  immense  number  of  islets  and 
rocks.  The  principal  islands  in  tliis  group  are  ?few 
Providence,  containing  tlie  capital,  Nassau ;  Harbor 
Island;  Abaco ;  Eleuthera  ;  Ileneagua,  or  Inagua; 
Mayaguana;  St.  .Salvador;  Andros  Island;  Great 
Bahama;  Ragged  Island ;  liumCay;  Exuma;  Long 
Island;  Crooked  Island;  Long  Cay;  Watling's  Isl- 
and ;  the  Caicos,  the  Turks,  and  the  Berry  Islands. 

Most  of  these  islands  are  situated  on  those  remarka- 
ble flats  called  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  Banks,  and 
some  out  of  soundings  in  the  ocean.  The  Great  Bahama 
Bank  is  about  300  miles  in  length  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  10(1  in  lircadtli;  and  the  Little  Bahama 
is  about  130  miles  King.  Tiic  islands  have,  in  general, 
a  very  flat  api)earance,  and  many  of  them  consist  of 
mere  bleak  and  barren  rocks.  The  soil  in  those  that 
are  under  cultivation  is  thin,  and  generally  light  and 
sandy,  but  interspersed  with  occasional  patches  of 
rich  mould.  The  substratum,  so  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, consists  of  calcareous  rocks,  comix>scd  of  coral, 
shells,  madrepores,  and  marine  deposits  hardened  into 
solid  masses.  The  surface  stratum  is  a  combination  of 
debris  cf  the  rock,  exuvi;e,  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Though  destitute  of  running  streams,  they 
possess  numerous  springs  ;  and  by  digging  wells  down 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  frcsli  water  is  obtained.  The 
productions  of  the  soil  comprehend  all  the  varieties  of 


a  tropical  climate.  Provisions — such  as  maize,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  etc. ;  and  fruits,  as  oranges,  lemons, 
pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  etc. — are  produced  in  abund- 
ance. There  are  also  several  species  of  valuable  trees ; 
as  mahogany,  fustic,  lignum  vitae,  cedars,  pines,  etc. 
Oxen,  sheep,  horses,  poultr}',  and  a  great  variety  of 
live  stock  are  reared;  and  wild  hogs  and  agoutis  are 
found  in  the  woods.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
Ijirds,  and  the  shores  and  creeks  abound  in  turtle  and 
excellent  fish  of  various  kinds.  In  the  most  southerly 
islands  are  salt  ponds  of  great  value. — E.  B. 

Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  a  large  city  (formerly  a 
capital)  of  Brazil,  contiguous  to  Cape  St.  Antonio, 
which  forms  the  right  or  eastern  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  noble  bay  of  Todos  os  Santos,  or  AlKSaints,  170 
miles  soutliwest  of  .Sergipe  del  Rey,  and  about  880  miles 
north-northeast  of  Rio  .Janeiro.  Population  100,000, 
one-third  of  whom  are  whites,  one-third  mulattoes,  and 
the  rest  blacks.  According  to  the  observations  of  M. 
Roussin,  the  light-house  on  the  Cape  is  in  lat.  13"  0'  30  ' 
S.,  long.  38"  30'  W.  The  opposite  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  bay  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Taporica,  distant 
from  Cape  St.  Antonio  about  2^  leagues.  But  a  bank 
along  the  shore  of  the  island  narrows  the  passage  for 
large  ships  to  aliout  two-thirds  this  distance,  -\nother 
])aHk  runs  south-southwest  from  Cape  St.  Antonio  alwut 
li  leagues.  Within,  the  bay  expands  into  a  capacious 
basin,  having  several  islands  and  harbors,  the  depth 
of  water  varying  from  8  and  10  to  40  fathoms,  afford- 
ing ample  accommodation  and  secure  anchorage  for  the 
largest  fleets. 

Ihere  is  another  entrance  to  the  bay,  partly  exhib- 
ited in  the  annexed  plan,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island 
of  Taporica;    but  it  is  narrow,  intricate,  and  at  its 
mouth  has  not  more  than  6  feet  water.     Several  riv- 
ers have  their  embouchure  in  the  bay,  which  generally 
occasions  a  current  to  set  from  the  north  end  of  the 
island  by  Cape  St.  Antonio ;  when  the  rivers  are  tlo<Hl- 
ed,  this  current  is  sometimes  \ftry  strong.    The  light- 
house at  the  extremity  of  the  cajie  has  no  great  eleva- 
tion, and  can  not  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  3 
or  3^  leagues.    The  usual  place  of  anchorage  is  abreast 
;  of  the  city,  north  and  south  of  Fort  do  Mar. 
I      The  city  stands  jxirtly  on  a  height,  and  partly  alonjr 
the  shore  of  the  bay.     The  lower  town  is  diny  and 
badly  laid  out ;  but  in  the  upper  town  and  suburl»s  are 
several  good  streets,  a  rich  cathednd,  palaces  of  the 
archbishop  and  governor,  town-h;Ul,  court  of  appeal, 
theatre,  hospitals,  and  many  religious  houses.     In  the 
lower  town  are   an  exchange,  arsenal,  and   imperial 
I  dock-yard  ;  and  aU^ut  3  miles  northeastward  are  ^-ards 
{  for  the  construction  of  mercantile  shipping.     Houses 
of  the  city  mostly  of  stone,  and  often  lofty ;  the  city 
I  is  defended  by  several  forts,  none  of  great  strength. 
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Bahia,  founded  in  1549,  by  Thomas  da  Souza,  first 
captain  general  of  Brazil,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  cities  in  America. 

In  1853,  the  trade  of  Bahia  was  very  extensive : 
about  GO,  000  tons  sugar,  18,500  bags  (182  pounds)  cot- 
ton; 20,000  bags  (160  pounds)  coftee;  with  hides,  to- 
bacco, rice,  dye  and  fancy  -woods,  bullion,  etc.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  cottons  and  other  manu- 


factured goods,  provisions,  flour,  salt,  salt-fish,  soap, 
■wines,  etc. 

Pkm. — The  subjoined  wood-cut  conveys  a  clearer 
and  better  idea  of  this  celebrated  bay  than  could  be 
acquired  from  any  description.  It  is  copied,  without 
any  reduction,  from  a  revised  edition  of  a  Portuguese 
chart  published  by  Mr.  Laurie,  and  exhibits  the  banks, 
soundings,  anchorage,  etc. 


Scale  of  Mautic  Leaeues. 


References  to  the  Plan.— A,  Cape,  light-house,  and  fort  of  St.  Antonio ;  B,  Fort  do  JIar ;  C,  Fort  St.  Philip ;  D,  Tapagippe ; 
E.  Isla  do  Mar ;  F,  Isla  dos  Frados ;  O,  Fort  Beaumont     The  figures  in  the  plan  are  the  soundings  in  fathoms. 


Bailiffs,  or  Sheriffs,  are  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin. 
London  had  its  shire-reve  prior  to  the  Conquest,  and 
this  officer  was  generally  appointed  for  counties  in  En- 
gland in  1079.  Sheriffs  were  appointed  in  Dublin, 
under  the  name  of  bailiffs,  in  1308  ;  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  sheriff,  1548.  There  are  still  some  places 
where  the  chief  magistrate  is  called  bailifl^,  as  the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster.  The  term  Bvm-baUiffi%  a  cor- 
ruption of  bound-bailiff,  every  bailiff  being  obliged  to 
enter  into  bonds  of  security  for  his  good  behavior. — 
Blackstone. 

Balachong,  an  article  consisting  of  pounded  or 
bruised  fish.  It  consists  principally  of  small  fish, 
with  prawns  and  shrimps.  Though  fetid  and  offens- 
ive to  strangers,  this  substance,  used  as  a  condiment 
to  rice,  is  largely  consumed  in  all  the  countries  to  the 
east  of  Bengal,  including  the  southern  provinces  of 
China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 


Its  distribution  gives  rise  to  an  extensive  internal 
traffic. 

Balance,  a  machine  for  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  substances.  There  are  several  kinds  of  balances,  as 
the  common  balance  or  scales,  the  steelyard,  the  Dan- 
ish or  Swedish  balance,  the  Chinese  balance,  the  hy- 
drostatic balance,  etc.  The  same  name  is  also  given 
to  certain  kinds  of  apparatus  for  measuring  or  compar- 
ing the  intensities  of  very  small  forces,  as  the  balance 
of  torsion,  the  electric  balance,  etc. — E.  B.  Balance, 
in  accounts,  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  difterence 
between  the  del)tor  and  creditor  sides  of  an  account. 

Balance  of  Trade,  in  Commerce,  is  the  term  com- 
monly used  to  express  the  difference  between  the  val- 
ue of  the  exports  from  and  imports  into  a  country. 
The  balance  is  said  to  be  favorable  when  the  value  of 
the  exports  exceeds  that  of  the  imports,  and  unfavor- 
able when  the  value  of  the  imports  exceeds  that  of  the 
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exports.  According  to  the  custom-house  returns,  the 
official  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clusive of  foreign  and  commercial  merchandise,  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  otli  of  January,  1842,  amounted 
to  £102,180,517;  and  the  official  value  of  the  imports 
during  the  year  had  increased  to  £64,377,962 ;  leav- 
ing a  favoraljlc  balance  of  £37,802,555.  The  attainment 
of  a  favoralde  balance  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance.  The  precious  metals, 
in  conse(£uence  of  their  being  used  as  money,  were  long 
considered  as  the  only  real  wealth  that  could  be  pos- 
sessed either  by  individuals  or  nations.  And  as  coun- 
tries without  mines  could  not  obtain  supplies  of  these 
metals  except  in  exchange  for  exported  products,  it 
was  concluded  that  if  the  value  of  tlie  commodities 
exported  exceeded  that  of  those  imported,  the  balance 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  importation  of  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  conversely. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  restraints  imposed  on 
the  freedom  of  commerce  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries grew  out  of  this  notion.  The  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  favorable  balance  being  universally  admitted, 
every  effort  was  made  to  attain  it ;  and  nothing  seemed 
so  effectual  for  this  purpose  as  the  devising  of  schemes 
to  facilitate  exportation,  and  to  hinder  the  importation 
of  almost  all  products,  except  gold  and  silver,  that 
were  not  intended  for  future  exportation.  But  the 
gradual  though  slow  growth  of  sounder  opinions  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  showed 
the  futility  of  a  system  of  policy  having  such  objects 
in  view.  It  is  now  conceded  on  all  hands  that  gold 
and  silver  are  nothing  but  commodities,  and  that  it 
is  in  no  respect  necessary  to  interfere,  either  to  en- 
courage their  importation  or  to  prevent  their  exporta- 
tion. The  truth  is,  liowever,  that  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  trade  is  not  erroneous  merely  from  the  false 
notions  which  its  advocates  entertained  with  respect 
to  money,  but  proceeds  on  radically  mistaken  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  commerce.  The  mode  in  which 
the  balance  is  usually  estimated  is,  indeed,  completely 
fallacious.  Supposing,  however,  that  it  could  l)e  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  it  would  be  found,  in  opposition  to 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  imports  into  everj'  com- 
mercial country  generally  exceed  the  exports ;  and 
that  when  a  balance  is  formed,  it  is  only  in  certain 
cases,  and  those  of  rare  occurrence,  that  it  is  canceled 
by  a  bullion  payment. 

The  proper  l)usiness  of  the  wholesale  merchant  con- 
sists in  carrying  the  various  products  of  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  from  the  places  where  their  val- 
ue is  least  to  those  where  it  is  greatest ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  in  distributing  them  according  tD  the 
effective  demand.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there 
could  be  no  motive  to  export  any  species  of  produce, 
unless  that  which  it  was  intended  to  import  in  its  stead 
were  of  greater  value.  When  an  English  merchant 
commissions  a  quantity  of  Polish  wheat,  he  calculates 
on  its  selling  for  so  much  more  than  its  price  in  Po- 
land, as  will  Ik;  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  freight, 
insurance,  etc.,  and  to  yield,  besides,  the  common  and 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  em|doyed.  If  tlie 
wheat  did  not  sell  for  this  much,  its  importation  would 
obviously  be  a  loss  to  the  importer.  It  is  plain,  tlicn. 
that  no  mercliant  ever  did  or  ever  will  export,  liut  in 
the  view  of  importing  something  more  valualde  in  re- 
turn. And  so  far  from  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports l)eing  any  criterion  of  an  advantageous  com- 
merce, it  is  directly  the  reverse ;  and  the  truth  is,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to  the 
contrary,  tiiat  unless  the  value  of  the  in\ports  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  exports,  foreign  tratlo  could  not  be  car- 
ried on.  Were  this  not  the  case — that  is,  were  the 
value  of  the  exports  always  greater  tlian  the  value  of 
the  imports — merchants  would  lose  on  every  transac- 
tion witli  foreigners,  and  the  trade  with  tliem  would 
be  speedily  af)andoned. 

In  England,  tlie  rates  at  which  all  articles  of  export 


and  import  are  officially  valued  were  fixed  so  far  back 
as  10'j6.  But  the  verj-  great  alteration  that  has  since 
taken  place,  not  only  in  the  value  of  money,  but  alsf) 
in  the  cost  of  most  part  of  the  commodities  produced 
in  tliis  and  other  countries,  has  rendered  this  official 
valuation,  tiiough  valuable  as  a  means  of  determining 
their  quantity,  of  no  use  wliatever  as  a  criterion  of  the 
true  value  of  the  exports  and  imports.  In  order  to 
remedy  tliis  defect,  an  account  of  the  renl  or  declared 
value  of  the  exports  is  annually  prepared,  from  the 
declarations  of  the  merchants,  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment :  there  is,  however,  no  such  account  of  the  im- 
ports ;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  high  duties 
throw  in  the  way,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  frame 
one  with  any  thing  like  accuracy.  It  has  also  Ix;tn 
alleged,  and  apparently  with  some  probability,  that 
merchants  have  not  unfrequently  Ijeen  in  the  habit  of 
exaggerating  the  value  of  articles  entitled  to  draw- 
backs on  exportation ;  l)Ut  the  recent  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  warehousing  system,  and  the  dim- 
inution of  the  numljer  of  drawbacks,  must  materially 
lessen  whatever  fraud  or  inaccuracy  may  have  arisen 
from  this  source.  Most  articles  were  formerly  charged 
with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10.*.  per  cent,  on  exjwrta- 
tion,  so  that,  if  any  thing,  their  value  was  proljably 
rather  under  than  overrated ;  but  now  that  this  duty 
has  been  repealed  (5  and  6  Vict.  cap.  47,  §  40j,  the 
presumption  is  that  their  declared  value  comes  verj- 
near  the  truth  ;  at  least,  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Now  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  in  1841  was  £51,6.54,62.3,  Ijeing  only 
about  half  their  official  value,  and  nearly  £ld,m),(m 
under  the  official  value  of  the  imports.  What  the  ex- 
cess of  the  latter  might  be,  had  we  the  means  of  com- 
paring their  real  value  with  that  of  the  exports,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say ;  but  there  can  Ije  no  manner  of  douljt 
that,  generally  speaking,  it  would  be  very  considera- 
ble. The  value  of  an  exported  commodity  is  esti- 
mated at  the  moment  of  its  being  sent  al>road,  and  b(- 
Jhre  it  is  increased  by  the  exjiense  incurred  in  trans- 
porting it  to  the  place  of  its  destination ;  whereas  the 
value  of  the  commodity  imported  in  its  stead  is  esti- 
mated ajler  it  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  and,  con- 
sequently, after  it  has  been  enhanced  by  the  cost  of 
freight,  insurance,  importer's  profits,  etc. 

In  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  imports,  as 
ascertained  by  the  custom-house  returns,  always  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  exports.  And  although  prac- 
tical politicians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  excess  of  the  former  as  a  certain  proof  of  a  disad- 
vantageous commerce,  '"it  is  nevertheless  true,"  says 
Mr.  Pitkin,  "that  the  real  gain  of  the  United  States 
has  been  neurit/  in  proportion  as  their  imports  hare  ex- 
ceeded their  exports." — Commerce  of  the  United  Slates, 
2d  ed.  p.  280.  The  great  excess  of  American  imports 
lias  in  part  been  occasioned  by  the  Americans  gener- 
ally exporting  their  own  surjilus  produce,  and,  conse- 
(|uently,  receiving  from  foreigners  not  only  an  equiva- 
lent for  their  exports  but  also  for  the  cost  of  convey- 
ing them  to  the  foreign  market.  "  In  1811,"  says  the 
author  just  quoted,  "flour  sold  in  America  for  nine 
diiUars  and  a  half  per  barrel,  and  in  Spain  for  fflcn 
diiUnrs.  The  value  of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  carrying 
nOOO  barrels  of  flour  would,  therefore,  l>e  estimated  at 
tlie  period  of  its  exiwrtation  at  47.500  dollars:  but  as 
this  flour  would  sell,  when  carried  to  Sp.iin.  for  75.000 
dollars,  the  American  merchant  would  lie  entitled  to 
draw  on  his  agent  in  Spain  for  27,5<X>  dollars  more  than 
the  flour  cost  in  America,  or  than  the  sum  for  which 
he  could  have  drawn  had  the  flour  l^een  exported  in  a 
vessel  belonging  to  a  Spanish  merchant.  But  the 
transaction  would  not  end  here.  The  75.<>X>  dollars 
would  be  vested  in  some  species  of  Spanish  or  other 
European  goods  fit  for  the  American  market :  and  the 
freight,  insurance,  etc.,  on  account  of  the  return  car- 
go, would  probably  increase  its  viUue  to  100. ("Ot)  dol- 
lars, so  that,  in  all,  the  American  merchant  migh: 
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have  imported  goods  •north  52,500  dollars  more  than 
the  flour  originally  sent  to  Spain."  It  is  as  impossible 
to  deny  that  such  a  transaction  as  this  is  advantageous, 
as  it  is  to  deny  that  its  advantage  consists  entirely  in 
the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  over  the 
value  of  those  exported.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that 
America  might  have  had  the  real  balance  of  payments 
in  her  favor,  though  such  transactions  as  the  above 
had  been  multiplied  to  any  conceivable  extent. 

The  argument  aboiit  the  balance  of  payment  is  one 
of  those  that  contradict  and  confute  themselves.  Had 
the  apparent  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  British  custom-house  books  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  been  ahvays  paid  in  bullion,  as  the 
supporters  of  the  old  theory  contend  is  the  case, 
there  should  at  this  moment  be  about  450,000,000  or 
500,000,000  of  bullion  in  the  country,  instead  of 
50,000,000  or  60,000,000,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
amount  to !  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  theory  of  the 
balance  be  good  for  any  thing — if  it  be  not  a  mere  idle 
delusion — it  follows,  as  every  country  in  the  world, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States,  has  its 
favorable  balance,  that  they  must  be  paid  bj'  an  annual 
importation  of  bullion  from  the  mines  corresponding 
to  their  aggregate  amount.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
entire  produce  of  tlie  mines,  though  it  were  increased 
in  a  tenfold  proportion,  would  be  insufficient  for  this 
purpose  !  This  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  is  decisive  of  the 
degree  of  credit  that  should  be  attached  to  conclusions 
respecting  the  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  of  any 
country  drawn  from  the  excess  of  the  exports  over  the 
imports !  Not  onlj',  therefore,  is  the  common  theory 
with  respect  to  the  balance  of  trade  erroneoiis,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  that  theory  is  true.  In  ihe.  first  place, 
the  value  of  the  commodities  imported  by  every  coun- 
try which  carries  on  an  advantageous  commerce  (and 
no  other  will  be  prosecuted  for  any  considerable  period) 
invariably  exceeds  the  value  of  those  which  she  ex- 
ports. Unless  such  were  the  case,  there  would  plainly 
be  no  fund  whence  the  merchants  and  otliers  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  could  derive  either  a  profit  on  their 
capital,  or  a  return  for  their  outlay  and  trouble ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  whether  the  balance  of  debt  be  for 
or  against  a  country,  that  balance  will  neither  be  paid 
nor  received  in  bullion,  unless  it  be  at  the  time  the 
commodity  by  the  exportation  or  importation  of  which 
the  account  may  be  most  profitably  settled.  What- 
ever the  partisans  of  the  doctrine  as  to  the  balance 
may  say  about  money  being  a  preferable  product,  or 
viarchandise  par  excellence,  it  is  certain  it  will  never 
appear  in  the  list  of  exports  and  imports,  while  there 
is  any  thing  else  with  which  to  carry  on  trade,  or 
cancel  debts,  that  will  yield  a  larger  profit,  or  occasion 
a  less  expense  to  the  debtors. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  mischief  which  the  ab- 
surd notions  relative  to  the  balance  of  trade  have  occa- 
.sioned  in  almost  everj'  commercial  country ;  in  Great 
Britain  they  have  been  particularly  injurious.  It  is 
principally  to  the  prevalence  of  prejudices  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  that  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  be- 
tween England  and  France  are  to  be  ascribed.  The 
great,  or  rather  the  only  argument  insisted  upon  by 
those  who  prevailed  on  the  Legislature,  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  to  declare  the  trade  with  France  a 
nuisance,  was  founded  on  the  statement  that  the  value 
of  the  imports  from  that  kingdom  considerably  exceed- 
ed the  value  of  the  commodities  Great  Britain  exported 
to  it.  The  balance  was  regarded  as  a  tribute  paid  liy  En- 
gland to  France  ;  and  it  was  sagaciously  asked,  AVhat 
had  we  done,  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  so  much 
money  to  our  natural  enemy  ?  It  never  occurred  to 
those  who  so  loudly  abused  the  Frencli  trade,  that  no 
merchant  would  import  any  commodity  from  France, 
unless  it  l)rought  a  liigher  price  in  tlie  country  than 
the  commodity  exported  to  pay  it ;  and  tliat  the  profit 
of  the  mercliant,  or  the  national  gain,  would  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  this  excess  of  price.     The  very 


reason  assigned  by  these  persons  for  prohibiting  the 
trade  affords  the  best  attainable  proof  of  its  having 
been  a  lucrative  one ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
an  unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  would  still  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
both.— J.  K.  M. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  since 
the  acquisition  of  California  has  been  such  as  to  stimu- 
late trade  throughout  the  country.  The  importations 
from  Europe  have  been  very  large,  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  export  trade.  Hence  gold  has 
been  required  to  the  extent  of  more  than  170  millions 
during  the  five  years  1851-1855  to  discharge  this  ac- 
cumulated debt  or  balance  of  trade.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  official  table : 

Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  Coin  and  Bullion 

LMrOKTEl)   into    AND    EXI'ORTEn   FROM  THE  UNITED    STATES 
ANNUALLY   FEOM    1821    TO   1855   INCLUSIVE;     AND  ALSO  THE 

A.MOUNT  OF  Importation  over  Expoet,\tion,  and  of  Ex- 

rORTATION  over  IMPORTATION,  DURING  THE  SAME  YeARS. 


Years 

enduig 

COIN  AND 

BULLION. 

Excess    of  Im- 

Excess   of  Ex- 

Sep.SO, 

Imported. 

Exported. 

portation  over 
Exportation. 

portation  over 
Importation. 

IS'21 

$8,064,890 

$10,478,059 

$2,413,169 

1822 

3,369,846 

10,810,180 

7,440,334 

1823 

5,097,896 

6,872,987 

1,275,091 

1824 

8,379,835 

7,014,552 

$1,365,283 

1825 

6,150,765 

8,932,034 

2,781,269 

1S2G 

6,880,966 

4,704,533 

2,176,433 

182T 

8,151,130 

8,014,880 

136,250 

1828 

7,489,741 

8,243,476 

753,735 

1S29 

7,403,612 

4,924,020 

2,479,592 

1830 

8,155,964 

2,178.773 

5,977,191 

1S31 

7,305,945 

9,014.931 

1,708,986 

1832 

5,907,504 

5,656,340 

251,164 

1833 

7,070,368 

2,611,701 

4,4-58,667 

1834 

17,911,632 

2,076,758 

15,8.34.874 

1835 

18,131,447 

6,477,775 

6,653,672 

1S36 

13,400,881 

4,324,336 

9,070,546 

1S3T 

10,516,414 

5,976,249 

4,540,165 

1S3S 

17,747,116 

3,-508,046 

14,239,070 

1839 

5,595,176 

8,776,743 

3,181,567 

1840 

8,882,813 

8,417,014 

465,799 

1.S41 

4,988,638 

10,084,382 

5,045,699 

1S42 

4,087,016 

4,813,539 

726,523 

1848* 

22,390,559 

1,520,791 

20,869,768 

1844 

t5,880,429 

5,454,214 

876,215 

1.845 

4,070.242 

8,606,495 

4,5.36.253 

1.S46 

8,777,732 

3,905,268 

127,530 

1S4T 

24,121,289 

1,907,024 

22,214,265 

1848 

6,360,224 

15,841,616 

9,481,392 

1849 

6,651,240 

5,404,648 

1,246,592 

1850 

4,628,792 

7,522,994 

2,894,202 

1851 

5,453,592 

29,472,752 

24,019,160 

1852 

5.505,044 

42,674,135 

37,169,091 

1853 

4,201,382 

27,486,875 

23,285,493 

1-54 

6,758,587 

41,197,300 

34,4.-i8,713 

1855 

3,659,812 

50,247,843 

52,587,531 

*289,09S.514 

$390,602,713 

$112,-861,545 

*218,s6.5,744 

Nine  montlis. 


t  12  mouths  ending  June  30. 


Bale,  a  pack,  or  certain  quantity  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise; as  a  bale  of  silk,  cloth,  etc.  Bales  are  al- 
ways marked  and  numbered,  that  the  merchants  to 
whom  they  belong  may  know  them,  and  the  marks 
and  numbers  correspond  to  those  in  the  bills  of  lading, 
etc.  Selling  under  the  bale,  or  under  the  cords,  is  a 
term  used  in  France  and  other  countries  for  selling 
goods  wholesale,  Avithout  sample  or  pattern,  and  un- 
opened. 

Balks,  large  pieces  of  timber. 

Ballast  (Du.  Ballast;  Fr.  Lest;  Ger.  Ballast;  It. 
Sarorra;  Sp.  Lastre ;  Sw.  Ballast),  a  quantity  of  iron, 
stones,  sand,  gravel,  or  any  other  heavy  material  laid 
in  a  ship's  hold,  in  order  to  sink  her  deeper  in  the 
water,  ami  to  render  her  capable  of  carrying  sail  with- 
out being  overset.  All  ships  clearing  outward,  hav- 
ing no  goods  on  board  other  tlian  the  personal  baggage 
of  the  passengers,  are  said  to  be  in  ballast.  The  quan- 
tity of  ballast  refjuircd  to  fit  ships  of  equal  burden  for 
a  voyage  is  often  materially  dift'erent ;  the  proportion 
being  always  less  or  more,  according  to  the  sharpness 
or  flatness  of  the  shijj's  liottoni,  called  by  seamen  the 
floor.  The  proper  ballasting  of  a  ship  deserves  pecul- 
iar attention,  for,  although  it  lie  known  that  sliips  in 
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general  will  not  carry  sufficient  sail  till  they  are  laden 
so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  nearly  glances  on  the 
extreme  breadth  midsliips,  more  than  this  general 
knowledge  is  required.  If  the  ship  have  a  great 
weight  of  heavy  hallast,  as  lead,  iron,  etc.,  in  the  hot- 
torn,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  Ijc  too  low  in  the  liold ; 
this  no  douht  will  enalile  her  to  carry  a  press  of  sail, 
but  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  her  sail  heavily,  and 
roll  so  violently  as  to  run  the  risk  of  being  dismast- 
ed. The  object  in  ballasting  a  shij)  is,  therefore,  so  to  j 
dispose  of  the  ballast  or  cargo,  that  she  may  be  duly 
poised,  and  maintain  a  proper  equililjrium  on  the  wa- 
ter, so  as  neither  to  be  too  stijf  nor  too  crunk;  qual- 
ities equally  pernicious.  If  too  stiff,  she  may  carry 
much  sail,  but  her  velocity  will  not  be  proportionally 
increased  ;  while  her  masts  are  endangered  by  sudden 
jerks  and  e.xcessive  laltoring.  If  too  crank,  she  will 
be  unfit  to  carry  sail  witliout  the  risk  of  oversetting. 

Stiffness  in  Ijallasting  is  occasioned  by  disposing  a 
too  great  quantity  of  heavy  ballast,  as  lead,  iron,  etc., 
in  the  bottom,  which  throws  the  centre  of  gravity  verj' 
near  the  keel ;  and  this  being  the  centre  about  which 
the  vibrations  are  made,  the  lower  it  is  placed,  the 
more  violent  is  the  rolling.  Crankness,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  occasioned  l)y  having  too  little  ballast,  or  by 
disposing  the  ship's  lading  so  as  to  raise  the  centre  of 
gravity  too  high  :  this  also  endangers  the  masts  when 
it  blows  hard ;  for  when  they  cease  to  be  perpen- 
dicular, they  strain  on  the  shrouds  in  the  nature  of  a 
lever,  which  increases  as  the  sine  of  their  obliquity ; 
and  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  a  ship  that  loses  her 
masts  is  in  great  danger  of  l)eing  lost.  Hence  the  art 
of  ballasting  consists  in  placing  the  centre  of  gravity 
to  correspond  with  tlie  trim  and  shape  of  the  vessel,  so  ' 
as  to  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low ;  neither  too  far 
forward,  nor  too  far  aft ;  and  to  lade  the  ship  so  deep, 
that  the  surface  of  the  water  may  nearly  rise  to  the 
extreme  breadth  midships :  she  will  then  carry  a  good 
quantity  of  sail,  incline  but  little,  and  ply  well  to 
windward. — See  Fai.conkk's  Marine  JJictionon/. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  not  attending  to 
the  circumstances  now  mentioned  are  often  experi- 
enced by  ships  loading  barilla,  l>rimstone,  and  such 
heavy  articles,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  Spain.  The 
habit  there  is  to  cut  large  quantities  of  brusliwood  and 
fagots,  and  to  spread  them  in  the  hold,  to  hinder  the 
cargo  from  sinking  the  centre  of  gravity  too  low,  and 
causing  the  ship  to  labor  violently;  but  it  very  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  pressure  of  the  cargo  on  this 
sort  of  dunnage  is  so  great  as  to  squeeze  it  into  a  much 
smaller  space  than  could  at  first  have  been  supposed  ; 
80  that  ships  after  getting  to  sea  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  return  to  port  to  unload  a  part  of  their  cargo,  to 
prevent  their  foundering.  In  such  cases,  firm  dun- 
nage, such  as  oak  staves,  should,  if  possible,  be  always 
employed. — See  J.vcKSdx's  Commerce  <if  Medittrrnne- 
an,  p.  12.5-128.  Ships  that  have  cargoes  of  light  goods 
on  board  require  a  quantity  of  ballast;  increasing,  of 
course,  according  to  the  greater  lightnes.s  of  the  goo<ls. 

Balloon.  Galienof.Vvignon  wrote  on  aerostation 
in  1755.  Dr.  IJlack  gave  tlic  liint  as  to  hydrogen  in 
1767.  A  balloon  was  constructed  in  France  by  'Sl'Sl. 
Montgolfier,  in  17s;),  wlu'u  Kozicr  and  the  ^larquis 
d'Arlandes  ascended  at  Paris.  Tilatre  Desrozier  and 
M.  Komain  perished  in  an  attemiited  voyage  from 
Boulogne  to  England,  the  balloon  having  taken  fire, 
June  14,  1785.  At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  the  French 
made  use  of  a  lialloon  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  army, 
and  convey  the  observations  by  telegraph.  June  17. 
17'M.  (larncrin  ascended  in  a  balloon  to  the  heiglit 
of  4000  feet,  and  descended  by  a  parachute,  Septenilier 
21,  1802.  Gay-Lussac  ascended  at  Paris  to  the  height 
of  23,000  feet,  September  C,  1S04.  :\Iadame  Ulanchard 
ascended  from  Tivoli  at  night,  and  the  balloon,  Iw'ing 
surroinideil  by  fire-works,  exploded,  and  she  was  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground  and  killed,  July  (>.  1819. — 
Haydn. 


Balsam  (Ger.  Bals'im;  Du.  BaUem;  Fr.  Baume; 
It.  ami  Sp.  Jialsamo;  Lat.  Balsnmitm).  Balsams  are 
vegetalile  juices,  either  liquid,  or  which  spontaneously 
become  concrete,  consisting  of  a  substance  of  a  resin- 
ous nature,  combined  with  l>enzoic  acid,  or  which  are 
capable  of  affording  benzoic  acid  by  toeing  heated 
alone,  or  with  water.  The  liquid  balsams  are  copaiva, 
opobalsani,  balsam  of  Peru,  storax,  and  Tolu  ;  the  con- 
crete are  lienzoin,  dragon's  Ijlood,  and  red  or  concrete 
storax. — Ukk.  1.  C'opaica  (Fr.  Baume  de  C'cjMiliu; 
Ger.  Kopaiva  BaUam;  Sp.  CofMyvi),  obtained  from  a 
tree  (/Jopdifera)  growing  in  .South  America  and  the 
West  India  islands.  The  largest  quantity  is  furnish- 
ed l)y  the  province  of  Para,  in  Brazil.  It  is  imported 
in  small  casks,  containing  from  1  to  1  i  cwt.  Genuine, 
good  cojiaiva,  or  copaiba  balsam,  has  a  peculiar  but 
agreeable  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  hot,  nauseous  taste. 
It  is  clear  and  transparent ;  its  consistence  is  that  of 
oil ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  it  lie- 
comes  solid,  dry,  and  brittle,  like  resin. — Tuojison's 
Dispensatory. 

2.  Opobalsam  (Fr.  Balsamier  de  Ui  Mecque ;  It.  Opo- 
halsanw ;  Lat.  Balsamum  verum  aVjum,  ^Eoyptiitnim ; 
Eg}-pt.  B(dessnn),  the  most  precious  of  all  the  balsams, 
commonly  called  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  the  produce 
of  a  tree  (-1  myrii  Gileadensi.*),  indigenous  to  Arabia 
and  Abyssinia,  and  transplanted  at  an  early  period  to 
Judea.  It  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  bark  with  an  axe 
at  the  time  that  the  juice  is  in  the  strongest  circulation. 
The  true  balsam  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  clear  and 
transparent,  about  the  consistence  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, of  a  strong,  penetrating,  agreeable,  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  slightly  bitterish  pungent  taste.  By  age 
it  becomes  yellower,  browner,  and  thicker,  losing  by 
degrees,  like  volatile  oils,  some  of  its  finer  and  more 
subtile  parts.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  brought  genuine 
into  this  country ;  dried  Canada  l)alsam  being  gener- 
ally substituted  for  it.  It  was  in  high  repute  among 
the  ancients,  but  is  now  principally  used  as  a  cos- 
metic In- the  Turkish  ladies. — Drs.  Uuk  <jn</ Thomson. 
The  Canada  balsam,  now  referred  to,  is  merely^'n«  tur- 
pentine.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  I'intis  Balsamfa,  and 
is  imported  in  ca.sks,  each  containing  alx)iU  1  cwt.  It 
has  a  strong,  but  not  a  disagroealJe  o<lor,  and  a  bitter- 
ish taste ;  is  transparent,  whitish,  and  has  the  consist- 
ence of  copaiva  balsam. — See  Turpkntixk.  '•  .Szafra 
and  Beder  are  the  only  places  in  the  Hedjaz  where  the 
balsam  of  Mecha,  or  Balessan,  can  be  procured  in  a 
pure  state.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  collected  grows 
in  the  neighboring  mountains,  but  principally  upon 
l)jel)el  Sol)h,  and  is  called,  by  the  Arabs,  Beshem.  I 
was  informed  that  it  is  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  with  a 
smooth  trunk,  and  thin  bark.  In  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, small  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark :  and  the 
juice,  which  immediately  issues,  is  taken  off  with  the 
ttiunib  nail  and  put  into  a  vessel.  The  gum  appears  to 
be  of  two  kinds,  one  of  a  white,  and  the  other  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  color:  the  first  is  the  most  esteemed.  I 
saw  here  .some  of  the  latter  sort  in  a  small  sheep-skin, 
which  the  Bedouins  use  in  bringing  it  to  market :  it 
had  a  strong  turpentine  smell,  and  its  taste  was  bitter. 
Tlie  i)eople  of  Szafra  usually  adulterate  it  Avith  scsa- 
muuj  oil  and  tar.  When  they  try  its  purity,  they  dip 
their  finger  into  it  ami  then  set  it  on  fire:  if  it  bum 
without  hurting  or  leaving  a  mark  on  the  finger,  they 
judge  it  to  1)0  of  good  quality  ;  but  if  it  tnini  the  linger 
as  soon  as  it  is  set  on  fire,  they  consider  it  to  l>o  adul- 
terated, I  remember  to  have  read,  in  Bruee's  Trav- 
els, an  account  of  the  mode  of  trying  it,  by  lotting  a 
droi>  fall  into  a  cup  filled  with  water :  the  goo*!  Italsam 
falling  coagulated  to  the  bottom,  and  the  bad  dissolv- 
ing ami  swimming  on  the  surface,  I  tried  this  ex- 
periment, which  was  unknown  to  the  people  here,  and 
found  the  droji  swim  njwn  the  water;  I  tried  also  their 
test  by  fire  ujwu  the  finger  of  a  Bedouin,  who  had  to 
regret  his  teuu^rity ;  I  therefore  regarded  the  balsam 
sold  heraf  as  adulterated :  it  was  of  less  densitv  than 
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honey.  I  •vrished  to  purchase  some ;  but  neither  my 
own  baggage  nor  any  of  the  shops  of  Szafra  could  fur- 
nish any  thing  like  a  bottle  to  hold  it ;  the  whole  skin 
was  too' dear.  The  Bedouins,  who  bring  it  here,  usu- 
ally demand  2  or  3  dollars  per  pound  for  it  when  quite 
pure ;  and  the  Szafra  Arabs  resell  it  to  the  hadjeys  of 
the  great  caravan  at  between  8  and  12  dollars  per  pound 
m  an  adulterated  state.  It  is  bought  up  principally 
by  Persians." — Bukckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol. 
ii.  p.  123. 

3.  Babam  of  Peru  (Fr.  Baume  de  Peru;  Ger.  Peru- 
vianischer  Balsam ;  Sp.  Balsamo  de  Quinquina ;  Lat. 
Balsamum  Peruvianuni),  the  produce  of  a  tree  (^Myrory- 
lon  Peruiferuni)  growing  in  the  warmest  parts  of  South 
America.  The  balsam  procured  by  incisions  made  in 
the  tree  is  called  ichite  liquid  balsam ;  that  which  is 
found  in  the  shops  is  obtained  bj'  boiling  the  twigs  in 
water :  it  is  imported  in  jars,  each  containing  from  20 
to  40  pounds  weight.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  odor 
much  resembling  that  of  benzoin,  with  a  warm  bitter- 
ish taste.  It  is  viscid,  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  color, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

4.  Storax  (Fr.  Storax ;  Ger.  Stryaxlroom;  It.  Sto- 
race ;  S^p.  Azumbar ;  Lat.  Siyrax ;  Arab.  UsterulS),  the 
produce  of  a  tree  (^Styrax  officinale)  growing  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Only  two  kinds  are 
found  in  the  shops  :  storax  in  tears,  which  is  pure,  and 
storax  in  the  lump,  or  red  storax,  which  is  mixed  with 
sawdust  and  other  impurities.  Both  kinds  are  brought 
from  the  Levant  in  chests  and  boxes.  Storax  has  a 
fragrant  odor,  and  a  pleasant,  sub-acidulous,  slightly 
pungent,  and  aromatic  taste  :  it  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  and  brittle. — Thojisok's  Disjjensatory. 

5.  Tolu,  Balsam  of(¥r.  Baume  de  Tolu ;  Ger.  Tolu- 
taniscker  Balsam;  Sp.  Bahama  de  Tolu').  The  tree 
which  yields  this  balsam  is  the  same  as  that  which 
j-ields  the  balsam  of  Peru,  it  being  merely'  the  white 
balsam  of  Peru  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

6.  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin  (Fr.  Benzoin ;  Ger.  Benzoe  ; 
Sp.  Benffui;  It.  Belzuino ;  Lat.  Benzoinum ;  Arab.  Li- 
ban;  Hind.  Luban;  Jav.  Menian ;  Malay,  Caminyan), 
is  an  article  of  much  greater  commercial  importance 
than  any  of  those  balsams  previously  mentioned.  It 
is  obtained  from  a  tree  {Styrax  Benzoin)  cultivated  in 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  but  particularly  the  former.  The 
plants  produce  in  the  seventh  year.  The  balsam  is 
obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  when  it  ex- 
udes, and  is  scraped  oft".  During  the  first  three  years 
the  balsam  is  of  a  clear  white  color,  after  Avhich  it  be- 
comes brown.  Having  borne  10  or  12  years,  the  tree 
is  cut  down,  a  very  inferior  article  being  obtained  by 
scraping  the  wood.  The  balsams  procured  in  these 
different  stages  are  distinguished  in  commerce,  and 
differ  widely  in  value.  Benzoin  has  a  verj'  agreealile, 
fragrant  odor,  but  hardly  any  taste.  It  is  imported  in 
large  masses,  packed  in  chests  and  casks.  It  should 
be  chosen  full  of  clear,  light-colored,  and  white  spots, 
having  the  appearance  of  white  marlile  when  broken; 
it  is  rarely,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  so  pure  a  state, 
but  the  nearer  the  approach  to  it  the  better.  The 
worst  sort  is  blackish,  and  full  of  impurities. — Mil- 
burn's  Orient.  Com.,  and  private  information.  The 
price  of  Benzoin  in  bond  varied,  in  the  London  mark- 
et, in  February,  1843,  from  £3  to  no  less  than  £46  per 
cwt. !  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  given  the  following  inter- 
esting and  authentic  details  with  respect  to  this  arti- 
cle: ''Benzoin,  or  frankincense,  called  in  commercial 
language  Benjamin,  is  a  more  general  article  of  com- 
merce than  camphor,  though  its  production  lie  conlined 
to  the  same  islands.  Benzoin  is  divided  in  commerce, 
like  camphor,  into  three  swts  (head,  belly,  foot),  ac- 
cording to  cjuality,  the  comparative  value  of  wliich 
may  be  expressed  by  the  figures  105,  45,  18.  Benzoin 
is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  wliiteness,  semi-trans- 
parency, and  freedom  from  adventitious  matters.  Ac- 
cording to  its  purity,  the  first  sort  may  be  bought  at 
the  eviporia  to  which  it  is  brought,  at  from  ."JO  to  100 


dollars  per  picul  (133^  pounds),  the  second  from  25  to 
45  dollars,  and  the  worst  from  8  to  20  dollars.  Ac- 
cording to  Linschoten,  benzoin,  in  his  time,  cost,  in 
the  market  of  Sunda  Calapa  or  Jacatra,  from  19"05  to 
25'40  Spanish  dollars  the  picul.  By  Niebuhr's  account, 
the  worst  benzoin  of  the  Indian  islands  is  more  e.steem- 
ed  by  the  Arabs  than  their  own  best  olibanum,  or  frank- 
incense. In  the  London  market,  the  best  benzoin  is 
fourteen  times  more  valuable  than  olibanum,  and  even 
the  worst  two  and  one  third  times  more  valuable. 
Benzoin  usually  sells  in  England  at  10s.  per  pound. 
The  quantity  generally  imported  there  in  the  time  of 
the  monopoly  was  312  cwt.  The  principal  use  of  this 
commodity  is  as  incense,  and  it  is  equalh-  in  request 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Catholics,  Moham- 
medans, Hindoos,  and  Chinese.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
luxury  by  the  great  in  fumigating  their  apartments, 
and  the  Japanese  chiefs  are  fond  of  smoking  it  with 
tobacco.  Its  general  use  among  nations  in  such  vari- 
ous states  of  civilization,  and  the  steady  demand  for  it 
in  all  ages,  declare  that  it  is  one  of  those  commodities 
the  taste  for  which  is  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  not 
the  result  of  a  particular  caprice  with  any  individual 
people,  as  in  the  case  of  Malay  camphor  with  the  Chi- 
nese."— Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  418.  An  infe- 
rior description  of  benzoin,  the  produce  of  a  different 
tree  from  the  Siyrax  benzoin,  is  produced  in  Siam.  It 
is  comparatively  cheap  and  abundant. 

7.  Dragons  blood  (Fr.  Sang-Dragon ;  Lat.  Sanguis 
Draconis ;  Arab.  Damuldkhu-ain  ;  Hind.  Jleraduly),  the 
produce  of  a  large  species  of  rattan  (^Calamus  Draco) 
growing  on  the  north  and  northeast  coast  of  Sumatra, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Borneo.  It  is  largel}'  exported 
to  China,  and  also  to  India  and  Europe.  It  is  either 
in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up  in  flag-leaves,  or  in  large  and 
generally  more  impure  masses  composed  of  smaller 
tears.  It  is  externally  and  internally  of  a  deep  dusky 
red  color,  and  when  powdered  it  should  become  of  a 
bright  crimson  :  if  it  be  black,  it  is  worth  little.  '\\'hen 
broken  and  held  up  against  a  strong  light,  it  is  some- 
what transparent,  and  it  has  little  or  no  smell  or  taste ; 
what  it  has  of  the  latter  is  resinous  and  astringent. 
Dragon's  blood  in  drops  is  much  preferable  to  that  in 
cakes,  the  latter  being  more  friable,  and  less  compact, 
resinous,  and  pure  than  the  former.  Being  a  very 
costly  article,  it  is  verj'  apt  to  be  adulterated.  Most 
of  its  alloys  dissolve  like  gums  in  water,  or  crackle  in 
the  fire  without  proving  inflammable,  whereas  the  gen- 
uine dragon's  blood  readily  melts  and  catches  flame, 
and  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  watery  liquors.  It  sells 
in  the  market  of  Singapore  at  from  15  to  35  dollars  per 
picul,  according  to  quality ;  but  the  Chinese  have  the 
art  of  purifying  and  refining  it,  when  it  sells  at  from 
80  to  100  dollars  per  picul. — Milburn's  Orient.  Com. ; 
Crawfurd's  jEast.  Archip. ;  and  private  information. 
The  price  of  di-agon's  blood,  in  the  London  market, 
varied,  in  November,  1853,  from  £5  to  £15  per  cwt. 

Baltic  Sea.  The  denomination  of  the  Baltic,  ap- 
plied to  the  inland  sea  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
article,  is  first  found  in  the  work  entitled  Chorographia 
ScandiiMviie,  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  was  canon  of 
that  city  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
etymology  of  tlie  name  has  given  rise  to  many  conjec- 
tures. The  Swedes  derive  it  from  the  Scandinavian 
word  baelt,  a  girdle,  because  of  its  peculiar  form  ;  the 
Prussians  from  the  Sclavonian  or  Lettonian  word  bait, 
white,  from  its  being  frozen  part  of  the  year,  or  from 
Bnltus,  one  of  their  kings ;  while  by  others  it  is  de- 
rived from  Baltea,  the  name  of  an  island  mentioned  by 
Pytheas,  a  merchant  of  Marseilles,  who,  in  the  second 
or  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  is  supposed 
to  have  sailed  as  far  north  as  this  sea.  In  the  coun- 
tries which  bound  it,  its  ancient  name  was  Variatzkoil 
More,  or  the  Sea  of  Variaghi ;  by  the  modern  Russians 
it  is  called  Baltislcoli  Mw'e ;  and  by  the  Swedes,  Danes, 
and  Germans,  the  East  Sea. 

Extent  of  the  Baltic— Tha  Baltic  is  inclosed  by  Swe- 
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den,  Russia,  Prussia,  Mecklenburp,  and  Denmark; 
and  it  communicates  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  Ska- 
ger-Kack,  Cattegat,  Sound,  and  (ircut  and  Little  Uelts. 
From  Swinemiinde  in  the  south,  to  'i'ornea  in  the  north, 
its  length  is  770  geographical  miles;  and  its  width 
from  Karlscrona  to  Memel  is  not  less  than  180  miles.  ' 
Its  whole  area,  including  the  (iulf  of  Hothnia,  is  about 
125,000  geographical  square  miles.  It  runs  first  in  an 
easterly  direction  as  far  as  Memel,  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  and  then  northward  as  far  as  lat.  59"^  21'  N.,  a 
distance  of  3o0  miles,  at  which  point  it  separates  into 
two  great  gulfs.  One  of  these,  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
runs  nearly  due  east ;  the  other,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
almost  north.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  400  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  120  miles,  but 
where  narrowest  it  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  The 
Archipelago  of  Aland  lies  at  its  entrance.  The  Gulf 
of  Finland  is  200  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  (!0  or  70  miles.  Numerous  rocky  islands  and  reefs, 
many  of  them  level  with  the  water,  render  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  sea  extremely  dangerous. 

l)('})tfi  of  the  Baltic. — The  greatest  depth  of  the 
Baltic  rarely  exceeds  100  fathoms.  On  the  western 
side  it  is  not  more  than  15  fathoms ;  and,  in  general, 
only  from  8  to  10  fathoms.  On  the  south  it  nowliere 
exceeds  50  fathoms.  The  Gulf  of  Finland  suddenly 
shallows  from  50  or  GO  fathoms  to  5,  or  even  less.  The 
average  depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  sea.  It  has  long  been  a 
generally  received  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Bal- 
tic are  gradually  diminishing.  Celsius,  a  learned 
Swede,  who  flourisliod  toward  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, advances  this  hypothesis ;  and,  from  observa- 
tions made  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  he  estimated 
the  diminution  at  45  inches  in  a  hundred  years.  This 
hypothesis  was  supported  by  Linmens,  who  founded 
on  it  a  theory  of  the  earth.  M.  Otto,  in  his  physical 
observations  on  this  sea,  has  suggested  another  theory 
to  account  for  its  apparent  decrease.  He  supposes 
that,  instead  of  really  suljsiding,  it  may  be  only  shift- 
ing its  position,  and  gaining  in  one  quarter  what  it 
loses  in  another ;  and  this  he  ascribes  to  the  large  and 
rapid  rivers,  whicli  carry  along  with  them  an  immense 
quantity  of  earth  and  sand,  by  which  the  beds  at  their 
mouths  are  raised,  and  their  l)anks  extend  toward  the 
sea.  The  views  of  Celsius  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  Von  Buch,  who  also  discovered  at 
several  places  on  the  western  shores  of  Scandinavia, 
and  at  considerable  elevations,  deposits  of  sand  and 
mud  containing  numerous  marine  shells  of  species  still 
existing  in  the  neighboring  ocean.  Mr.  Lyell  at  first 
entertained  doubts  of  these  phenomena ;  but  on  subse- 
quent inspection  he  was  led  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  Von  Buch.  Mr.  Lyell  found  the  marks  which  were 
cut  in  the  rocks  at  water-line  some  years  previous  to 
his  visit  to  be  actuallj"  several  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  Baltic.  From  these  ol>servations,  that  eminent 
geologist  concludes  that,  in  several  parts  of  Sweden,  a 
gradual  elevation  of  the  land  is  taking  place. — Lyei.i.'s 
Principles  of  (Icolof/ij.  The  great  quantity  of  sand  and 
mud  carried  down  by  the  rivers  has  considerably  raised 
the  bottom  of  tliis  sea,  and  aficcted  its  navigation,  so 
that  the  mouths  of  rivers  formerly  navigable  are  now 
inacccssilile. 

In  the  Baltic,  the  tides  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  \<qt- 
ceptible.  There  are  sensible  tides  in  the  Skager-Hack  : 
but  these  begin  to  diminish  in  the  Cattegat,  and  are 
very  trifling  in  the  Sound  and  Belts.  There  are,  how- 
ever, irregular  variations  in  the  level  of  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic  whicli  bear  some  resemblance  to  tides.  These 
elevations  generally  occur  in  autumn,  when  the  weath- 
er threa>?ns  rain  ;  and  they  last  sometimes  a  few  days, 
sometimes  several  weeks.  The  maximum  rise  is  three 
feet  and  a  half,  and  the  low  shores  are  occasionally  in- 
undated. They  also  render  brackish  the  fivsh-water 
lakes  which  communicate  with  the  sea.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  is  usuallv 


succeeded  by  north  winds ;  whereas,  near  Stockholm, 
these  winds  usually  follow  their  rise.  M.  Kraft,  for- 
merly professor  of  experimental  philosof^hy  in  the  Im- 
perial Academj-  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersljurg.  in  his 
treatise  on  the  inundations  of  the  Neva  at  the  autunmal 
equinox,  ot)serves  that,  three  or  four  days  before  or 
after  the  full  or  new  moon,  a  violent  northwest  wind 
drives  the  waters  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  during  the 
influx  of  the  tide,  into  the  Baltic,  and  is  accompanied 
or  immediately  succeeded  by  a  south  wind  in  that  .-ea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finlan'l.  By  Schultens,  a  learned 
Swede,  who  paid  particular  attention  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  Baltic,  the  irregular  elevations  of 
this  .sea  are  attrilmted  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
lie  had  ol).served  that  when  the  waters  were  about  to 
rise  the  barometer  fell,  and  that  when  they  were  about 
to  fall  it  rose.  Hence  he  inferred  tliat  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  different  portions  of  the 
water  deranged  the  level  of  the  waters.  The  differ- 
ence l;etween  the  greatest  and  the  least  rise  of  the  ba- 
rometer in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  is  two  and  a 
half  inches,  which  answers  to  three  and  a  half  feet  of 
water,  or  the  difference  of  the  elevation  of  the  waters 
at  their  extremes. 

Superior  and  iiferiw  CuTrents. — In  the  Sound  there 
are  superior  and  inferior  currents.  These  were  first 
observed  by  some  Englishmen,  who,  being  in  a  boat 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  found  that  they  drifted 
toward  the  Cattegat;  but  having  let  down  a  loaded 
bucket  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  fathoms,  the  boat 
became  stationary;  and  when  the  bucket  was  sunk 
deeper,  the  boat  drifted  against  the  superficial  current. 
The  general  currents  of  the  Baltic  are  strong,  and  evi- 
dently occasioned  by  the  vast  number  of  rivers  and 
streams  that  pour  their  waters  into  it,  many  of  which, 
especially  toward  the  north,  rise  thrice  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island 
of  Bornholm,  a  violent  agitation  of  the  waters,  or  kind 
of  whirlpool,  called  by  the  Swedes  7nalf-queni,  or  the 
grinding-mill,  is  occasioned  by  the  current  rushing 
over  a  circular  cluster  of  sunken  rocks.  The  waves 
of  the  Baltic  are  short  and  broken,  in  consequence  of 
sudden  changes  of  wind,  irregular  depths,  and  strong 
currents. 

Saltiiess. — The  waters  of  this  sea  are  not  nearly  so 
salt  as  those  of  the  ocean;  and  when  the  wind  Idows 
strong  from  the  north  they  become  so  fresh  as  to  l)e  fit 
for  drinking  or  cooking  meat.  The  degree  of  their 
saltness  varies  in  different  parts,  and  even  in  the  same 
parts,  according  to  the  season  or  wind.  According  to 
Bergman,  in  his  Physical  Geography,  the  waters  near 
the  south  coast  of  Norway,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ska- 
ger-Kack,  contain  from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  part 
of  their  weight  of  salt ;  in  tlie  Cattegat,  one-twelfth  ; 
in  the  Baltic,  one-sixteenth  ;  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia from  one-fortieth  to  one-fiftieth.  The  southwest 
and  west  winds  augment  the  saltness,  by  introducing 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  In  the  summer  it  requires 
300  tons  of  the  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  produce 
one  ton  of  salt,  but  in  the  winter  only  50  tons.  This 
difference  is  caused  by  congelation,  and  by  the  ilimin- 
ished  flow  of  fresh  water. 

Temperature. — There  is  great  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  Baltic.  The  general 
temiwraturc  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  July  is  from  48^ 
to  56'',  but  it  is  sometimes  heated  to  70^  ;  the  medium 
of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year  at  Uloolorg  is 
20^^,  and  at  Stockholm  42  4-5-\  Near  the  land  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  temiKT-ature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  numth  of  July  was  observed  to  be  tl:*.  while  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  water  was  65-  ;  and 
in  October  the  temperatures  of  both  were  respectively 
S;*^  and  46.  In  the  Sound,  the  temj>erature  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  month  of  August  was  70"';  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  G8 " ;  and  at  three  fathoms,  l>6^. 
On  the  10th  of  October,  1813,  Dr.  Thomson  found  the 
temperature  of  the  Sound  to  be  54-.     The  Skager- 
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Eack  and  Gulf  of  Korway  are  open  to  navigation  all 
the  winter,  -whereas  several  portions  of  the  Baltic  are 
covered  with  ice  in  a  very  moderate  degree  of  cold ; 
and  generally  the  bays  and  channels  are  encumbered 
with  ice  at  the  latter  end  of  December.  The  waters 
toward  the  heads  of  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland 
are  first  frozen :  and  the  ice  being  conveyed  by  the 
currents  to  the  south,  the  masses  of  it  are  united  by 
the  increasing  cold  into  vast  fields,  which  become  sta- 
tionary on  the  west  toward  Stockholm,  and  in  the  east 
toward  the  islands  of  Dagoe  and  (Esel.  In  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  sea  the  ice  begins  to  break  up  in  April, 
but  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  often  continue 
closed  till  May.  The  rigor  of  the  climate  in  the  Bal- 
tic is  supposed  to  be  considerably  diminished  by  the 
clearing  of  the  forests  and  the  progress  of  cultivation ; 
at  least  the  frosts  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  appear,  in  their  intensity  and  long  continu- 
ance, to  have  exceeded  those  of  the  severest  seasons  in 
more  recent  times. 

The  winds  are  extremely  variable  in  the  Baltic,  but 
they  blow  most  commonly  from  the  east  in  the  spring, 
and  from  the  west  in  autumn.  Calms  are  seldom  ex- 
perienced except  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

Fisheries. — There  is  historical  evidence  that  the  her- 
ring fishery  was  a  branch  of  national  industry  in  the 
Sound  as  early  as  the  year  1168 ;  and  in  1389,  accord- 
ing to  Philip  de  Mezieres,  such  vast  shoals  of  herrings 
crowded  into  the  Sound,  that  40,000  boats,  with  from 
six  to  ten  men  each,  were  employed  in  the  fishery^  be- 
sides 900  large  vessels,  in  which  the  herrings  were 
salted.  This  important  branch  of  industry,  however, 
no  longer  exists.  "  In  the  year  1238,  the  inhabitants 
of  Gothia  (Sweden)  and  Frise  were  prevented,  by  their 
fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual,  their  ships 
to  the  herring  fishing  on  the  coast  of  England ;  and  as 
there  was  no  exportation,  40  or  50  of  these  fish  were 
sold  for  a  shilling. — Matthew  Paris,  p.  390.  It  is 
whimsical  enough  that  the  orders  of  Mogul  Khan,  who 
reigned  on  the  borders  of  China,  should  have  lowered 
the  price  of  hen-ings  in  the  English  market." — Gib- 
box,  vol.  xi.  p.  4"2"2.  Salmon  ascend  the  rivers  from 
April  to  June,  according  as  they  are  free  from  ice.  On 
the  south,  they  abound  most  in  the  Oder,  Vistula,  Diina, 
and  Narrowa ;  on  the  north,  in  the  Motala,  Dalecarlia, 
Ulca,  Kemi,  Tomea,  and  Keymen.  Salmon-trout  is 
taken  in  some  bays  of  the  Baltic.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Kiver  Kemi  is  a  small  island  where  an  annual  sal- 
mon fair  is  held. 

Whales  very  rarely  enter  the  Baltic.  The  common 
porpoise  is  the  only  one  of  the  lesser  species  of  ceta- 
ceous animals  that  lives  habitually  in  this  sea ;  and  at 
Middlcfahrt,  in  Funen,  is  a  company  which  enjoys  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  taking  it.  There  are  two  vari- 
eties of  the  common  seal,  which  are  hunted  for  their 
oil,  in  March  and  April,  Ijy  the  peasants  of  the  Isle  of 
Gottland,  and  of  the  islands  in  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia 
and  Finland. 

The  trade  of  the  Baltic  is  of  great  extent  and  im- 
portance. In  1852,  17,5G3  ships  passed  up  and  down 
the  Sound,  of  which  3902  were  British  vessels.  The 
internal  trade  is  also  very  considerable.  The  exports 
consist  of  the  various  productions  of  the  countries  on 
its  coasts,  and  include  corn,  timber,  pitch  and  tar, 
hemp,  flax,  tallow,  hides,  linseed,  bristles,  wool,  etc. 
Its  imports  are  colonial  products,  manufactured  goods, 
dry  stuffs,  wines,  salt,  coal,  etc.  The  most  important 
ports  are  St.  Petersl)urg,  Kiga,  Konigsberg,  Danzig, 
Swinemunde,  Liibeck,  Copenhagen,  Karlscrona,  and 
Stockholm.  By  means  of  numerous  large  rivers  and 
canals  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  in- 
terior.— E.  B.  See  Thom.son's  Travels  in  Siredeu; 
Tableau  de  la  Mer  Jialtique,  par  Catteau;  Tableau 
des  Etats  Danois,  par  Cattkau. 

Of  all  seas,  the  Baltic  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous to  shipping  and  harassing  to  crews.  Sudden  and 
frequent  changes  of  the  wind,  shallow  waters  off  sliore, 


innumerable  shoals  and  insulated  rocks,  with  currents 
divided  by  these  obstacles,  branching  ofl'  in  different 
directions  to  be  divided  by  the  same  cause,  till,  meet- 
ing from  opposite  quarters,  the  waters  are  embroiled 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  a  sturdy  conflict ;  these  are  al- 
most constant  causes  of  anxiety  to  the  mariner,  for 
the  navigation  is  most  beset  with  such  impediments 
precisely  in  those  parts  which  are  eminently  the  high- 
ways of  commerce.  Hence  the  proportion  of  mari- 
time casualties  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  vessels 
sailing  to  the  Baltic  ports  than  in  the  instance  of 
merchantmen  passing  between  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

Three  of  the  rivers  flow  into  the  North  Sea ;  the 
Oder  flows  into  the  Baltic,  and  the  trade  of  all  the 
four,  particularly  that  of  the  "SVeser,  is  increasing.  Of 
the  Jahde  the  world  has  heard  but  little  till  lately, 
when  it  was  made  known  that  Prussia  had  acquired 
j  a  port  on  it.  By  an  agreement  between  Oldenburg 
and  Prussia,  concluded  in  July,  1853,  and  ratified  in 
December,  Prussia  purchased  of  Oldenburg  for  500,000 
thalers  (about  £80,000)  the  sovereigntj'  of  500  morgens 
(about  3000  acres)  of  land  and  marshes,  in  order  that 
Prussia  might  have  a  sea-port  on  the  Korth  Sea,  to 
give  protection  to  her  trade.  Jahde,  or  rather  Fahrhuh, 
will  probably  hereafter  become  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. It  is  seated  on  a  large  and  tolerably  safe 
bay  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  and  may  proba- 
bly, in  the  hands  of  Prussia,  increase  in  importance. 
At  present  it  possesses  little  except  coasting  trade. 
The  "Weser,  a  short  river,  with  all  its  tributaries,  so 
far  as  navigable,  flows  through  the  territories  of  six 
different  Powers,  and,  as  their  territories  are  mixed 
and  mingled  the  sovereignty  through  which  it  flows 
changes  no  less  than  thirt3--four  times.  Formerly 
every  sovereign  had  his  tolls,  and  at  every  change  of 
sovereignty  there  was  a  toll-house.  At  present  the 
tolls  are  reduced  to  one  sum,  and  the  toll-houses, 
which  were  22,  are  reduced  to  9.  The  toll  at  present, 
from  Bremen  to  Carlshafen,  is  nearly  a  third  of  the 
freight. — Die  Deutschen  Sir&me,  u.  s.  w.  Vierte  abthei- 
lung  die  Weser,  Ems,  Jahde,  und  Oder :  Leipzig. — 
Pope's  Journal  of  Trade, 

Baltimore,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  metropolis  of 
the  State,  and  capital  of  Baltimore  county,  Mary- 
land. The  third  city  in  extent  and  population  in 
the  United  States ;  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Pa- 
tapsco  River,  10  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  200  miles  from  the  ocean  by  ship 
channel.  In  39°  17'  23"  N.  lat.,  and  76^  37'  30"  W. 
long. 

It  is  by  railroad  route  38  miles  from  Washington, 
98  from  Philadelphia,  186  fi"om  New  York,  599  from 
Pittsburg,  and  590  northeast  from  Charleston.  Popula- 
tion in  1790,  13,503;  1800,  26,514;  1810,  35,583;  1820, 
62,738;  1830,  80,025;  1840,  102,313;  1850,  169,054; 
1854,  with  environs,  200,000.  The  brancli  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  Eiver,  around  which  the  city  is  l)uilt,  is  about 
a  mile  and  three-quarters  long,  and  varies  from  one- 
eighth  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  liaving  its 
greatest  Ijreadth  opposite  to  the  tract  called  Canton. 
It  affords  an  easy  access  to  the  city,  and  a  capacious, 
safe,  and  well-protected  harlwr  of  a  depth  and  extent 
sufficient  to  float  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  to  af- 
foi-d  ample  accommodation  for  at  least  two  thousand 
vessels.  Its  harbor  consists  of  an  inner  basin,  at  tlic 
wharves  of  wliich  vessels  drawing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
of  water  may  lie,  and  an  outer  bay  lying  between  Fells 
Point  and  Canton  on  the  north  and  east,  and  Whet- 
stone Point  on  the  south,  with  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  of  water.  Sliips  of  lieavy  burden  do  not  go  up 
liigher  than  tlie  Point.  From  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  depth  of  tlie  water,  the  Point  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  principal  shii)-yards,  from  whidi  have  lioen  laxmch- 
ed  some  of  the  finest  and  fleetest  vessels  of  the  Amer- 
ican marine,  which  are  especially  noted  for  beauty 
of  proportion  and  excellence  of  construction.      The 
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name  of  Baltimore  clipper  is  synonymous  all  over  the 
-worlfl  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  naval  architecture, 
and  perfect  in  the  requisites  of  a  stanch  and  •well-ap- 
pointed sliip. 

The  commerce  of  Baltimore  is  extensive  and  rapid- 
ly increasing;.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  185.3 
•were  400,000  tons  of  Cumberland,  and  18.3,000  tons  of 
anthracite  coal,  .3.5,003  bales  of  cotton,  .3,411, 'Jf;.5  bu.sh- 
els  of  wheat,  .3,900,49-1  Inishels  of  corn,  780,000  bush- 
els of  oats,  100,000  bushels  of  rye,  1.3,000  Ijushels  of 
peas,  4000  bu.sliels  of  Iieans,  and  83,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber. There  were  1,181,003  t)arrel3  of  wheat  flour  in- 
spected, 5394  of  rye  flour,  and  38,478  of  corn  meal. 
Imports,  of  coffee,  208,70-2  bags;  molasses,  38-20  hogs- 
head.s,  032  tierces,  and  72  barrels  from  the  AVest  In- 
dies, and  192  hogshead.s,  115  tierces,  and  1.3,187  bar- 
rels coastwise;  of  sugar,  New  Orleans  and  West  In- 
dies, 12,582  hogsheads,  and  14,350  Ijarrels ;  tobacco  in- 
spected, 40,007  hogsheads;  wool,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, 900,000  pounds;  mackerel  inspected,  12,597  bar- 
rels; herrings,  29,000  barrels;  shad,  0071  barrels. 
Value  of  hides  imported,  $137,090.  There  w-ere  350 
(tonnage  88,798)  American  vessels  cleared  from  this 
port,  and  227  (tonnage  55,772)  foreign.  Tonnage  reg- 
istered, 92,772-40;  enrolled  and  licensed,  05,700-14; 
total,  158,478-00.  Numljer  of  vessels  built  71,  and 
their  aggregate  tonnage  18,391-02.  There  •were,  in 
1853, 12  banks  with  ;ui  aggregate  capital  of  $7,292,315, 
a  savings  bank,  and  8  insurance  offices ;  20  printing- 
offices,  issuing  5  daily,  4  tri--\veekly,  8  weekly  news- 
papers, 1  semi-monthly,  and  3  monthly  publications. 

Mrmiifictitres. — A  great  amount  of  water-power  is 
concentrated  in  tlie  vicinity,  which  has  been  extens- 
ively improved  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Jones' 
Falls,  a  small  stream  which  passes  through  the  city, 
has  a  succession  of  falls  which  afford  considerable  wa- 
ter-power. The  Patapsco,  though  not  a  large  river, 
has  a  fall  of  aljout  800  feet  in  the  course  of  30  miles, 
affording  many  valuable  mill  sites.  There  are  -ivithin 
20  miles  of  the  city  sixty  flouring  mills,  besides  numer- 
ous cotton  manufactories  and  other  manufactories  of 
cloth,  powder,  paper,  iron,  copper,  glass,  steam-en- 
gines, chemicals,  toljacco,  etc. 

Ship-bitiliJinr/. — The  numl)er  of  vessels  built  at  Bal- 
timore, and  other  ports  of  Maryland,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1854-5,  w-ere  as  follows : 


List  of  new  VMSEts  becistep.eu,  exeolled.  etc.,  at  rut 
Poet  of  Baltluobe  wubixg  the  Yeaes  1S54,  '55,  '56. 
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No.  1    TonD»g«.   1  No.  |   Tooaag*.  |  .No.  I    Tonnage. 

.Ships 

Harks 

Hrigs 

Schooners. . 

Sloops 

Steamboats. 
Steamships. 
(Janal  LJoats 

Yachts 

Total  .... 

8 
4 
3 
32 
1 
2 

8,:i52-60 
1,435-67 
712-22 
3,766-10 
48-55 
2,27610 

7 
5 
6 
45 
5 
1 
1 
2 

'J,169-12 
2,201-55 
1.491  04 
4,16611 
;5-90 

130-45 
1,011-83 

116-47 

6 
12 
12 
29 

3 

i 

62 

6,11210 
5,693-36 
2.881 -VJ 
2,848-32 
29-«j6 

12-71 

50  110,501  04 

72  118.383 -28 

17,577-54 

■a 

CO 

•i 

a 

1 

si 

^5 

i 

a 
1 

10 

1 

> 

Baltimore 
Oxford. . . 
Vienna. . . 
.Snow  Hill 
Annapolis 
Total.. 

13 

3 

36 
19 
35 
10 
1 

1 

4 

57 
19 
.'5 
10 

1 

$16,618 

1,GI<) 

1,753  1 

604 

.^7 

13    1    3 

101 

1 

4 

122 

$-.;o.35J  1 

Value  or  Foreign  Impoktb  and  Exports  at  the  Disteict 
OF  Baltimore  fob  tiif.  last  Seventee.s  Yeaej*. 


Years. 
1840" 

Imiiorla. 

KzporU. 

Veari. 

1849 

Impoiij. 
"$r,,'2!)l,.V,6 

ExporU.      1 

$.';,io;i,274 

$.'i,8i;S,018 

$8.<-*0,I81 

1841 

6,10^,101 

4,197,633  !18.'.0 

6,417,1 1.-;      8,.53f).970 

1842 

4,0,'-,->.'260 

4.448,046 

IS.%1 

7,24.S.;>63      0.466.K5 

1843 

3,607,7.^3 

4,740,042 

1 8-2 

6,97>,021      7.r>49.766 

1844 

4,251.883 

4,622.063 

18.'>3 

6.3.'.1,671      9,6-0,M4 

1845 

3,3.56.670 

6,C'56.270 

18.>4 

7,7.50.387 

11. .306.010 

184*; 

4,23-*.7r,0 

6,710,5.V.i 

ia55 

7.772..591 

11.6<il.637 

1847 

4.146,74:i 

9,826,479 

1656 

9,772,591 

13.362,-252 

184-^ 

5, -245. 894 

7,209.«0-2 

Inspections  of  MAr.vLANn  and  Onio  Touacco  fob  tue  last 
Si.xteen  Y'eahs. 


Years. 

In.'pectiona. 

Stock  on  land 
December  31. 

Man  land. 

Ohio. 

Total. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hbdi. 

Hhda. 

1841 

2n.y>o 

7.692 

37,672 

lO.'.iOO 

1842 

33,7.59 

11.279 

4.5.038 

9,660 

1843 

29,617 

13,465 

43.182 

12,354 

1S44 

S2.1S3 

15.320 

47..503 

12,6(5 

1845 

39.844 

26.716 

66,560 

15,342 

1846 

41,027 

28,862 

69,889 

S2.416 

1847 

33,729 

15,671 

49,400 

28,467 

1848 

23,253 

9,845 

3.^or8 

3-2.751 

1849 

S0,r65 

13.618 

44.5*3 

i9,6-;s 

1850 

27,085 

13.965 

41,040 

10,617 

1851 

25,013 

16.791 

41.804 

17.699 

1852 

29,570 

17.720 

47,-290 

11,760 

1853 

29,243 

17,?47 

47,l'i5 

9.779 

1  srA 

26,048 

10.::62 

36.410 

3.715 

1^55 

28,470 

10.097 

38.567 

4,273 

18.56 

44,779 

6.510 

51.-..8!> 

4.1X14 

ExpOKTs  OF  Flous  feom   Rai.timoiie  fou  the  last   FrvE 
Yeaes. 


Where  to. 

185-2. 

1SS3. 

lOU.    1     IS&S.    1     18U.    1 

Great  Britain 

Barrels. 
2b7,552 

235.042 
17,10* 
39,445 
10.390 

156,975 
6,571 
27.961 

Barrels. 
239,949 

113',  036 

31.140 

27,0*6 

9,6-25 

154,842 
13,762 
42.700 

Barrels. 
•223,937 

104,755 
12,92* 
•2,5,  oi6 
*.76f. 
Ci5.7-23 
600 
44.680 

Barrc!?.     Dr.rT^L«.  | 
1-J.   .           .      ■    -. 

12.t.;.,'j|  04.KHJ 
6-2.0t5-j    88.C62 

4."T7!    :.y.:^ 
1' 

Brazil 

liivcr  Plate 

British  N.  A.  Col. . 

Venezuela 

West  Indies 

Pacific 

Other  port .s 

Total 

731.044  6:32.140,516,475|4So.l-2uib-21,23i)| 

Exports  of  IIar-^-lano  ant>  Ohio  Touacco  rr.o> 

Baltimore 

ron  the  i 

AST  Sixtfen  Years. 

Years. 

Bremen. 

Rotterdam. 

Amsterdam. 

Anlwerj.. 

Kmden. 

France. 

Trieste. 

England. 

Total  Export. 

Hhd^. 

Hhd-s. 

Hhds 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhdi. 

1841 

16.373 

7,918 

5,169 

905 

3.814 

11*3 

120 

S5.4S3 

1842 

17.719 

10,874 

8,109 

978 

4.682 

1401 

♦  .. . 

43.763 

l.*43 

16.949 

6,474 

7,311 

3^24 

386 

&S66 

2514 

42.324 

1S44 

17,137 

11,872 

7,095 

190 

502 

7,212 

902 

44.910 

1845 

28,732 

18,171 

10,944 

667 

190 

7,183 

1373 

65.910 

1846 

24,674 

8,lfhl 

7,314 

1S5<5 

8.165 

425 

61.386 

1847 

22,251 

8,.593 

10,409 

16.59 

235 

8.947 

150 

53.344 

1848 

l-2,7l!5 

7.935 

3,090 

131 

4,911 

260 

29.032 

1849 

18., 531 

13.876 

8,736 

200 

310 

9,.5«'.2 

COO 

62.343 

1850 

15,936 

7,816 

5,989 

8,177 

600 

19€5 

44.463 

1851 

1-2,600 

9,661 

4,154 

2.326 

1851 

1320 

33,840 

18.52 

22,7(1" 

ll,^2f>3 

5,064 

3-29 

7.679 

340 

2815 

61.773 

1853 

1*,047 

10,395 

9,980 

5.  .380 

1619 

2773 

6O,0SS 

18^)4 

16,870 

7,'263 

6,435 

471 

10.180 

1115 

41,340 

1855 

8,999 

9,722 

5,754 

7,526 

64<1 

20<'0 

S6.221 

1856 

21,408 

14.628 

10,141 

186 

4.919 

802 

425* 

66,6£>S 
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ACCOITNT   OF   THE  INSPECTIONS  OF   WHEAT   FlOCTI,   INDIAN  COEN   MeAL,  RYE    MeAL,   AND    TOUACCO  AT  BaLTUIOKE,  DCEINQ 
EACU  OF   THE   EIGHT  YeAKS   ENDING  WITH  1852. 


Year. 

Flour. 

lodian  Corn  Meal. 

Rye  Meal. 

Tobacco. 

bbls. 

hhds. 

bbls. 

half-hbU. 

bbls. 

half-bbU. 

hhds. 

1845 

576,745 

631 

23,949 

1450 

6518 

24 

1846 

850,116 

1076 

40,942 

1744 

5402 

184T 

959,456 

934 

105,842 

1298 

6666 

49 

50,571 

1848 

730,441 

333 

60,225 

1322 

7520 

105 

33,906 

1849 

764,519 
896,592 

423 

272 

51,772 
42,403 

2051 
3369 

8007 
5419 

9 

22 

45,601 
41,833 

1850 

1851 

912,493 

620 

28,917 

2256 

7654 

53 

42,742 

1S52 

1,307,105 

477 

52,653 

745 

6449 

21 

Bamboo  (Fr.  Bambou,  Bambouches;  Ger.  Indian- 
ischer  Rohr ;  It.  Bambu  ;  Hind.  Bans;  Malay,  Bidith  ; 
Jav.  Prenrf),  a  species  of  cane,  the  Bambos  arundinacea 
of  botanists.  It  grows  every  where  within  the  tropics, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  utility :  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a 
gigantic  grass  with  a  ligneous  stem.  It  often  rises  to 
the  height  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  sometimes  to  even 
double  those  heights.  Like  most  plants  long  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  it  diverges  into  many  varieties. 
Some  of  these  are  dwarfish,  while  others,  instead  of 
Leing  hollow  canes,  are  solid.  The  bamljoo  is  of  rapid 
growth,  and  in  four  or  live  years  is  fit  for  many  uses, 
but  does  not  bear  fruit  or  grain  till  it  is  25  years  old, 
after  which  it  perishes.  The  grain  makes  tolerable 
bread.  The  young  but  gigantic  shoots,  as  they  spring 
from  the  earth,  make  a  tender  and  good  esculent  vege- 
table. The  mature  bamboo  is  employed  in  an  im- 
mense variety  of  ways — in  the  construction  of  houses, 
bridges,  boats,  agricultural  implements,  etc.  Some 
varieties  grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  be,  in  the  largest 
part,  near  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  single  knees 
of  these  are  used  as  pails  or  buckets.  The  Chinese 
are  believed  to  fabricate  their  cheap  and  useful  paper 
of  macerated  baml)00.  The  canes  used  in  Europe  as 
walking-sticks  are  not  bamboos,  but  rattans — a  totally 
distinct  class  of  plants.  Bamboos  are  never  used  for 
that  purpose. — Private  information. 

Banana  {Musa  sapientuni),  an  herbaceous  plant,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  Its  fruit  is  produced  in 
large  clusters  weighing  many  pounds,  and  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  food  among  the  better  classes. 

Bandanas,  silk  handkerchiefs,  generally  red  spot- 
ted with  white.  They  were  formerly  manufactured 
only  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  they  are  now  manufac- 
tured of  a  very  good  quality  at  Glasgow  and  other 
places. 

Bangkok,  or  Bankok,  the  capital  city  of  Siam, 
and  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  in  Asia,  on  the 
Menam,  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth.  Lat.  13^ 
58'  N.,  long.  100'  34'  E.  Population  from  50,000  to 
60,000  (.'),  half  of  whom  are  Chinese.  It  stretches 
along  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  three 
portions;  viz.,  the  palace  or  citadel,  on  an  island  in- 
closed by  walls,  and  comprising  the  residences  of  the 
sovereign  and  court,  with  many  temples  and  gardens  ; 
the  city  proper;  and  the  floating  town,  composed  of 
movable  bamboo  rafts,  each  bearing  rows  of  8  or  10 
houses.  It  has  numerous  Buddhic  temples ;  and  in 
the  palace  is  a  spacious  audience-hall.  The  more  solid 
buildings  are  of  brick  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  dwell- 
ings are  of  wood,  mounted  on  posts.  Most  of  the  in- 
tercourse is  carried  on  by  water,  and  the  Menam  is 
navigable  to  the  city  for  vessels  of  250  tons.  Bang- 
kok has  manufactures  of  tin  and  iron  wares,  and  leath- 
er. Exports  comprise  sugar  (from  10,000  to  12,000 
tons  yearly),  black  pepper  (4000  to  5000  tons),  tin.  card- 
amoms, fine  woods,  ivory,  cotton,  rice,  hides,  horns, 
skins,  and  feathers.  Imports,  tea,  quicksilver,  raw 
and  manufactured  silks,  porcelain,  and  numerous  man- 
ufactured articles  from  China;  camphor,  and  edible 
l)irds'  nests,  from  the  Asiatic  Archipelago ;  and  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  piece  goods,  opium,  and  glass  wares, 
from  the  British  and  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East. 
The  country  around  is  flat,  but  contains  rich  mines  of 
iron,  and  extensive  forests  of  teak.  The  most  favor- 
al)le  time  for  reaching  Bangkok,  in  ships  of  consider- 


able draught,  is  about  the  begimiing  of  November, 
when  the  rains  are  just  over,  and  the  season  is  cool 
and  healthful.  There  is  then  on  the  bar  of  the  river, 
at  low  water,  a  depth  of  3j  fathoms.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  months  it  is  sometimes  as  low  as  two 
fathoms,  or  a  little  more,  and  the  capital  is  then  reach- 
ed with  some  difficulty. 

Bank. — Banking.  Banks  are  establishments  in- 
tended to  serve  for  the  safe  custody  and  issue  of  mon- 
ey; for  facilitating  its  payment  by  one  individual  to 
another ;  and  sometimes  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  with  loans.  These  subjects  will  be  consid- 
ered under  the  heads  :  I.  General  Principles  of  Bank- 
ing; II.  Account  of  Bank  of  England ;  III.  English 
Private  and  Provincial  Banks ;  IV.  Scotch  Banks ; 
V.  Irish  Banks;  YI.  Foreign  Banks;  VII.  Banking 
in  the  United  States;  VIII.  Savings  Banks. 

"  The  first  established  was  in  Italy,  a.d.  808,  by  the 
Lombard  Jews,  of  whom  some  settled  in  Lombard 
Street,  London,  where  many  bankers  still  reside.  The 
name  is  derived  from  banco,  a  bench,  which  was  erect- 
ed in  the  market-place  for  the  exchange  of  monej'. 
The  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  was  anciently  the 
depository  for  merchants'  cash,  until  Charles  I.  laid 
his  hands  upon  the  money,  and  destroyed  the  credit 
of  the  mint  in  1G40.  The  traders  were  thus  driven  to 
some  other  place  of  security  for  their  gold,  which, 
when  kept  at  home,  their  apprentices  frequently  ab- 
sconded with  to  the  army.  In  1645,  therefore,  they 
consented  to  lodge  it  with  the  goldsmiths  in  Lombard 
Street,  who  were  provided  with  strong  chests  for  their 
own  valuable  wares ;  and  this  became  the  origin  of 
banking  in  England." — Haydx, 

A.D. 

Bank  of  Venice  formed 1 1 .57 

Bank  of  Geneva 1345 

Bank  of  Barcelona 1401 

Bank  of  Genoa 1407 

Bank  of  Amsterdam 1C07  . 

Bank  of  Hamburg 1619 

Bank  of  Kotterdam 1035 

Bank  of  Stockholm 10S8 

Bank  of  England 1694 

Bank  of  Scotland 1695 

Bank  of  Copenhagen 1736 

Bank  of  Berlin 1765 

Caisse  d'Escompte,  France 1776 

Bank  of  Ireland 17S3 

Massachusetts  Bank,  Boston,  established 17S4 

Bank  of  St.  Petersburg 1786 

In  the  East  Indies 1787 

Branch  Banks  in  Great  Britain 1828 

I.  General  Principles  of  Banking. — Banks  are 
commonly  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  banks 
of  deposit  and  banks  of  issue.  This,  however,  appears 
at  first  sight  to  lie  rather  an  imperfect  classification, 
inasmuch  as  almost  all  banks  of  deposit  are  at  the 
same  time  banks  of  issue,  and  almost  all  I)anks  of  issue 
also  banks  of  deposit.  But  there  is  in  reality  no  am- 
biguity :  for  by  banks  of  deposit  are  meant  l)anks  for 
the  custody  and  employment  of  the  money  deposited 
with  them  or  intrusted  to  their  care  l)y  their  custom- 
ers, or  by  the  public ;  while  by  banks  of  issue  are 
meant  banks  which,  l)eside8  employing  or  issuing  the 
money  intrusted  to  them  by  others,  issue  monej^  of 
their  own,  or  notes  payable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  principally  a  bank  of  issue;  but  it,  as 
well  as  the  other  l)anks  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  that  issue  notes,  is  also  a  great  bank  of  de])osit. 
The  private  banking  companies  of  London,  and  the 
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various  provincial  banks  that  do  not  issue  notes  of  ^ 
their  own,  are  strictly  banks  of  (le])Osit.  Banking 
business  may  be  conducted  indifierently  by  individ- 
uals, by  j)rivate  companies,  or  by  joint-stock  compa- 
nies or  associations.  | 
UtUily  and  Functions  nf  Banks  of  Deposit. — Banks  of  i 
this  class  execute  all  that  is  properly  understood  by 
bankin;;  business ;  and  their  establishment  has  con- 
tributed in  no  ordinary  degree  to  give  security  and 
facility  to  commercial  transactions.  They  afford,  when 
proiterly  conducted,  safe  and  convenient  places  of  de- 
posit for  the  money  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
kept,  at  a  considerable  risk,  in  private  houses.  They 
also  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying money  from  place  to  place  to  make  paj-ments, 
and  enalilc  them  to  be  made  in  the  most  convenient 
and  least  expensive  manner.  A  merchant  or  trades- 
man in  London,  for  example,  who  employs  a  banker, 
keeps  but  very  little  money  in  Lis  own  hands,  making 
all  liis  considerable  payments  by  drafts  or  checks  on 
his  banker;  and  he  also  sends  the  various  checks, 
bills,  or  drafts  payable  to  himself  in  London,  to  his 
bankers  before  they  become  due.  By  this  means  he 
saves  the  troulde  and  inconvenience  of  counting  sums 
of  money,  and  avoids  the  losses  he  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to,  and  would  no  doubt  occasionally  incur,  from 
receiving  coins  or  notes  not  genuine.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  great  advantage  derived  by  the  merchant  or 
tradesman  from  the  employment  of  a  banker,  consists 
in  its  relieving  him  from  all  troulde  with  respect  to 
the  jtresentatiou  for  payment  of  due-bills  and  drafts. 
The  moment  these  are  transferred  to  the  banker,  they 
are  at  his  risk.  And  if  he  either  neglect  to  present 
them  when  due,  or  to  have  them  properly  noted  in  the 
event  of  their  not  being  paid,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  "This  circumstance  alone  must  cause 
an  immense  saving  of  expense  to  a  mercantile  house 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  mer- 
chant has  only  two  bills  due  each  day.  These  bills 
may  be  payalile  in  distant  parts  of  the  town,  so  that 
it  may  take  a  clerk  half  a  day  to  present  them ;  and 
in  large  mercantile  establishments  it  would  take  up 
the  whole  time  of  one  or  two  clerks  to  present  the  due- 
bills  and  the  drafts.  The  salary  of  these  clerks  is, 
therefore,  saved  by  keeping  an  account  at  a  banker's: 
besides  tlie  saving  of  expense,  it  is  also  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  losses  upon  l)ills  would  sometimes  occur 
from  mistakes  or  oversights ;  from  miscalculation  as 
to  the  time  the  bill  would  become  due ;  from  errors  in 
marking  it  up ;  from  forgetfulness  to  present  it ;  or 
from  presenting  it  at  the  WTong  place.  In  these  cases 
the  indorsers  and  drawees  are  exonerated  ;  and  if  the 
acceptor  do  not  pay  the  bill,  the  amount  is  lost.  In  a 
banking-house  sucli  mistakes  occur  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely ;  but  when  they  do  occur,  the  loss  falls 
upon  the  banker,  and  not  upon  his  customer." — GiL- 
uart's  Prficliail  Obscrrafions  on  Bunkiiif/. 

It  is  on  other  grounds  particularly  desirable  for  a 
merchant  or  tradesman  to  have  an  account  with  a 
l)anking-house.  He  can  refer  to  his  bankers  as  vouch- 
ers for  his  respectability  ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  wish- 
ing to  acquire  any  information  with  rcsjject  to  the  eir/ 
cumstances  or  credit  of  any  one  with  whom  he  is  not 
acquainted,  his  bankers  render  him  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power.  In  this  respect  they  have  great  facil- 
ities, it  being  the  comnmn  practice  among  bankers  in 
London,  and  most  other  trading  towns,  to  communi- 
cate infonnation  to  each  other  as  to  the  credit  and 
solvency  of  their  customers. 

In  (ireat  Britain,  to  provide  for  the  public  security, 
the  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  ii*.  §  49,  "for  the  punish- 
ment of  embezzlement  committed  by  agents  intrusted 
with  property,"  enacts,  "That  if  any  money,  or  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  money,  shall  be  intrusted  to 
any  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent, 
with  any  direction  i»  irriiin,/  to  apply  such  money,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  the  proceeds,  or  any  part  of  the 


I)roceed8  of  such  security,  for  any  purpose  specified  in 
such  direction,  and  he  shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith, 
and  contrary  to  the  purpose  so  specilied,  in  any  -wise 
convert  to  his  own  use  or  benetit  such  money,  securi- 
ty, or  proceeds,  or  any  part  thereof  reKjjectively,  every 
such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
being  convicted  there/jf,  shall  Ijc  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  tlie  court,  to  \>c  transjwrted  beyond  seas,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than 
seven  years,  or  to  suffer  such  punishment  by  line  or 
imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award ; 
and  if  any  chattel  or  valuable  security,  or  any  power 
of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  share  or  in- 
terest in  any  jtuldic  stock  or  fund,  whether  of  this 
kingdom,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any 
foreign  State,  or  in  any  fund  of  any  body  corporate, 
company  or  society,  shall  be  intrusted  to  any  banker, 
merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  for  safe 
custody,  or  for  any  special  purpose,  without  nny  uuthor- 
ity  to  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  or  pledge,  and  he  shall, 
in  violation  of  good  faith,  and  contrary  to  the  oliject 
or  purpose  for  which  such  chattel  or  security,  or  jKiwer 
of  attorney,  shall  have  been  intrusted  to  him,  sell,  ne- 
gotiate, transfer,  pledge,  or  in  any  manner  convert  to 
his  own  use  or  benefit  such  chattel  or  security,  or  the 
proceeds  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  share 
or  interest  in  stock  or  fund  to  which  such  power  of  at- 
torney shall  relate,  or  any  part  thereof,  ever}'  such 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  lialde,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court 
may  award,  as  hereinbefore  last  mentioned." 

This  act  is  not  to  affect  trustees  and  mortgagees, 

nor  bankers  receiving  money  due  upon  securities,  nor 

I  securities   upon   which   they  have   a  lien,  claim,  or 

I  demand,   entitling  them  by  law  to  sell,  transfer,  or 

I  otherwise  dispose  of  them,  unless  such  sale,  transfer, 

or  other  disposal  shall  extend  to  a  greater  number  or 

part  of  such  securities  or  effects  than  shall  be  requisite 

I  for  satisfying  such  lien,  claim,  etc. — §  50. 

Nothing  in  this  act  is  to  prevent,  impeach,  or  lessen 

[  anj-  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity,  which  any  party  ag- 

I  grieved  by  any  such  offense  might  or  would  have  had 

j  had  it  not  been  passed.     No  banker,  merchant,  etc., 

I  shall  be  convicted  as  an  offender  against  this  act,  in 

respect  of  any  act  done  by  him,  if  he  shall  at  any 

i  time  previously  to  his  being  indicted  for  such  offense 

have  disclosed   such  act  on  oath,  in  consequence  of 

:  any  compulsory  process  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 

;  in  any  action  bond  Ji'le  instituted  by  any  party  ag- 

I  grieved,  or  if  he  shall  have  disclosed  the  same  in  any 

examination  or  deposition  before  any  commissioner  of 

'  bankrupt. — §  52.      I'nder  the  provisions  of  this  act 

the  memliers  of  the  firm  of  Strahan.  Paul,  and  Bates. 

I  bankers,  London,  were  found  guilty,  and  on  the  27th 

I  of  October,  1855,  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for 

I  fourteen  years. 

i      The  Bank  of  England,  and  the  private  banking  com- 
I  panics  of  London,  as  well  as  some  of  the  English  pro- 
vincial banks,  charge  no  commission  on  the  jiayments 
made  and  received  on  account  of  those  who  deal  with 
them.      And  until  the  recent   introduction  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  none  of  the  London  bankers,  except  in 
l)eculiar  cases,  allowed  interest  on  deposits ;  nor  is  it 
yet  allowed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  metropolitan 
private  bankers.      It  is  also  either  stipulated  or  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  a  person  emjdoying  a  banker 
should,  besides  furnishing  him  with  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  his  drafts,  keep  an  average  fcif/<>n<"f  in  the  banker's 
hands,  varying,  of  course,  aoconiing  to  the  amount  of 
business  done  on  his  account :  that  is.  according  to  the 
numl)er  of  his  checks  or  dnifts  to  be  pjiid.  and  the 
^  number  of  drafts  and  bills  to  be  received  for  him.    The 
,  bankers  then  calculate,  as  well  as  they  can.  the  prob- 
able amount  of  cash  that  it  will  l>o  neoessar^-  for  them 
to  keep  in  their  coffers  to  meet  the  onlinary  demands 
!  of  their  custowers,  and  employ  the  balance  in  dis- 
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counting  mercantile  bills,  in  the  purchase  of  securi- 
ties, or  in  some  other  sort  of  profitable  adventure  ;  so 
that  their  profits  consist  of  the  sum  they  realize  from 
such  part  of  the  moneys  lodged  in  their  hands  as  thej' 
can  venture  to  employ  in  an  advantageous  way,  after 
deducting  the  various  expenses  attendant  on  the  man- 
agement of  their  establishments.  A  bank  of  deposit 
would  never  be  established  if  it  had  to  depend  on  its 
own  capital ;  it  makes  no  profit,  in  its  capacity  of  bank, 
till  it  begins  to  employ  the  capital  of  others. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  do  not  allow 
any  individual  to  overdraw  his  account.  They  answer 
drafts  to  the  full  extent  of  the  funds  deposited  in  their 
hands ;  but  they  will  not  pay  a  draft  if  it  exceed  their 
amount.  Private  bankers  are  not  generally  so  scrupu- 
lous ;  most  of  them  allow  respectable  individuals  in 
whom  they  have  confidence  to  overdraw  their  accounts, 
those  who  do  so  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  on  whatever  sums  they  overdraw.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  power  of  overdrawing  is  often  a  great  con- 
venience to  merchants,  while  it  is  rarely  productive  of 
loss  to  the  banker.  The  money  which  is  overdrawn  is 
usually  replaced  Avithin  a  short  period  ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, in  a  da%'  or  two.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  decline  granting  this  facility,  from  a  disin- 
clination on  their  part  to  come  into  competition  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort  with  private  bankers,  who  transact 
this  kind  of  business  better,  probably,  than  it  could  be 
done  by  a  great  establishment  like  the  Bank. 

Banks  afford  great  facilities  to  the  public  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  the  making  of  pay- 
ments at  distant  places.  Many  of  the  banking  com- 
panies established  in  different  districts  have  a  direct 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  they  have  all  coire- 
spondents  in  London.  Hence  an  individual  residing 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  who  may  wish  to  make  a 
paj-ment  in  any  other  part,  however  distant,  may  effect 
his  object  by  apph"ing  to  the  bank  nearest  to  him. 
Thus,  suppose  A.  of  Penzance  has  a  payment  to  make 
to  B.  of  Inverness :  to  transmit  the  money  by  letter 
would  be  hazardous  ;  and  if  there  were  fractional  parts 
of  a  pound  in  the  sum,  it  would  liardly  be  practicable : 
how  then  will  A.  manage  ?  He  will  pay  the  sum  to  a 
banker  in  Penzance,  and  his  creditor  in  Inverness  will 
receive  it  from  a  banker  there.  The  transaction  is  ex- 
tremely simple :  the  Penzance  banker  orders  liis  corre- 
spondent in  London  to  pay  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Inverness  banker  the  sum  in  question  on  account  of 
B.,  and  the  Inverness  banker,  being  advised  in  course 
of  post  of  what  has  been  done,  pays  B.  A  small  com- 
mission charged  by  the  Penzance  banker,  and  the  post- 
ages, constitute  the  whole  expense.  There  is  no  risk 
whatever,  and  the  whole  affair  is  transacted  in  the 
most  commodious  and  cheapest  manner. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  both  of  the  inland  bUls 
in  circulation  in  the  country,  and  also  of  the  foreign 
bills  drawn  upon  Great  Britain,  are  made  payable  in 
London,  the  grand  focus  to  which  all  the  pecuniary 
transactions  of  the  empire  are  ultimatelj'  brought  to  be 
adjusted.  And  in  order  still  further  to  economize  the 
use  of  money,  the  principal  bankers  of  the  metropolis 
are  in  the  liabit  of  sending  a  clerk  each  day  to  the 
clearing-house  in  Lombard  Street,  who  carries  Avith 
him  the  various  bills  in  the  pos.session  of  his  house  that 
are  drawn  upon  other  bankers  ;  and  having  exchanged 
them  for  the  bills  in  the  possession  of  those  others  that 
are  drawn  upon  his  con.stituents,  the  balance  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  is  paid  in  cash  or  Bank  of  En- 
gland notes.  By  this  contrivance  the  bankers  of  Lon- 
don are  iible  to  settle  transactions  to  the  extent  of  sev- 
eral millions  a  day,  by  the  emjiloyment  of  not  more,  at 
an  average,  than  from  £200,000  to  £300,000  of  cash  or 
bank  notes. — Sec  Ci.karixg-iiouse. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  facilities  afforded 
by  the  intervention  of  bankers  for  the  settlement  of 
pecuniary  transactions,  the  money  required  to  conduct 
the  business  of  an  extensive  country  is  reduced  to  a 


trifle  only,  compared  to  what  it  would  otherwise  be.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  form  any  very  accurate  esti- 
mate  of  the  total  saving  that  is  thus  effected  ;  but,  sup- 
posing that  50  or  CO  millions  of  gold  and  silver  and 
bank-notes  are  at  present  required,  notwithstanding 
all  the  devices  that  have  been  resorted  to  for  econo- 
mi«ing  money,  for  the  circulation  of  Great  Britain,  it 
may,  one  should  think,  be  fairly  concluded  that  200 
millions  would,  at  the  very  least,  be  required  to  trans- 
act an  equal  extent  of  business  but  for  those  devices. 
If  tliis  statement  be  nearly  accurate,  and  there  are 
good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  rather  under  than 
overrated,  it  strikingly  exhibits  the  vast  importance 
of  banking  in  a  public  point  of  view.  By  its  means 
50  or  60  millions  are  rendered  capable  of  performing 
the  same  functions,  and  in  an  infinitely  more  commo- 
dious manner,  that  woidd  otherwise  have  required 
four  times  that  sum  ;  and  supposing  that  20  or  30  mill- 
ions are  employed  by  the  bankers  as  a  capital  in  their 
establishments,  no  less  than  120  or  130  millions  will 
be  altogether  disengaged,  or  cease  to  be  employed  as 
an  instrument  of  circulation,  and  made  available  for 
emploA'ment  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. The  security  afforded  by  a  bank  of  deposit  is 
a  matter  as  to  which  there  must  always  be  more  or 
less  of  doubt.  When,  indeed,  a  banking  company 
confines  itself  to  its  proper  business,  and  does  not  em- 
bark in  speculations  of  unusual  hazard,  or  from  which 
its  funds  can  not  be  easily  withdrawn,  in  the  event  of 
any  sudden  run  or  demand,  it  can  hardly  ever  fail  of 
being  in  a  situation  to  meet  its  engagements ;  while 
the  large  private  fortunes  that  most  commonly  belong 
to  the  partners  afford  those  who  deal  Avith  it  an  addi- 
tional guarantee.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  parties,  and  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances Avitli  respect  to  which  the  public  can  never  be 
correctly  informed ;  so  that  though  there  can  lie  no 
doubt  that  the  security  afforded  by  many  private 
banks  of  deposit  is  of  the  most  unquestionable  descrip- 
tion, this  may  not  be  the  case  with  others. 

All  joint-stock  banks,  or  banks  having  more  than  six 
partners,  whether  for  deposit  and  issue,  or  for  deposit 
merelj',  are  ordered,  by  the  act  3  and  4  Will.  4,  cap. 
S3,  to  send  quarterly  returns  of  the  number  and  names 
of  their  partners  to  the  stamp-office.  But  this  act  does 
not  apply  to  private  banlcs,  or  banks  not  having  more 
than  six  partners,  though  we  see  no  good  reason  Avhy 
similar  returns  should  not,  and  several  why  they 
should,  be  required  from  them  as  well  as  from  others. 
At  present  few  have  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
partners  in  private  l)anks.  Individuals  often  appear 
in  the  names  of  firms  who  have  been  dead  for  many 
years ;  and  it  has  not  unfrequenth^  been  found  in  cases 
of  bankruptc}''  that  parties  of  large  fortune,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  concern,  had  with- 
drawn long  previously.  All  uncertainty  and  obscurity 
of  this  kind  might,  however,  be  easUy  put  an  end  to 
by  making  periodical  declarations  of  the  names  of  the 
partners ;  and  provided  this  were  done,  and  the  names 
made  sufficiently  public,  we  doubt  whether  any  other 
step  should  be  taken  for  interfering  in  any  way  with 
banks  of  deposit.  There  is  in  this  respect  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  them  and  banks  of  issue.  It  is  tlie 
duty  of  the  government  to  take  care  that  the  value  of 
the  currency  shall  Ijc  as  invariable  as  possible ;  but  it 
has  never  been  pretended  that  it  is  any  part  whatever 
of  its  duty  to  in(iuirc  into  the  security  given  by  the 
Ijorrowers  to  the  lenders  of  money,  any  more  than  into 
the  securit}'  given  by  the  borrowers  to  the  lenders  of 
any  thing  else.  Government  very  properly  oldiges 
a  goldsmith  to  have  liis  goods  stami)od,  tliis  l)fcing  a 
security  to  the  puldic  that  they  shall  not  Ije  imposed 
on  in  Imying  articles  of  tlio  quality  of  which  they  are 
generally  ignorant;  Init  it  docs  not  require  that  the 
persons  to  whom  the  goldsmith  sells  or  lends  his  goods 
should  give  him  a  guarantee  for  their  payment.  This 
is  a  matter  as  to  which  individuals  are  fully  competent 
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to  judge  for  themselves ;  and  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  any  reason  why  a  lender  or  depositor  of  bullion  or 
notes  slioukl  he  more  protected  than  a  lender  or  depos- 
itor of  timber,  coal,  or  sugar.  Gold  being  the  stand- 
ard or  measure  of  value,  government  is  bound  to  take 
eflectual  precautions  that  the  currency  stiull  truly  cor- 
respond in  the  whole  and  in  all  its  parts  with  that 
standard — tliat  every  pound  note  sliall  be  worth  a  sov- 
ereign, and  that  the  amount  and  value  of  the  aggregate 
notes  in  circulation  sliall  vary  exactly  as  a  gold  cur- 
rency would  do  were  it  substituted  in  tlieir  stead.  But 
this  is  all  that  government  is  called  upon  to  do.  If 
A.  trust  a  sum  of  money  in  the  haiuls  of  li.,  it  is  their 
all'air,  and  concerns  no  one  el.se.  Provided  the  money 
afloat  correspond  with  the  standard,  it  is  of  no  import- 
ance, in  a  public  point  of  view,  into  whose  hands  it 
may  come.  The  bankruptcy  of  a  deposit  bank,  like  ■ 
that  of  a  private  gentleman  who  has  bon'owed  largely, 
may  be  productive  of  niucli  loss  or  inconvenience  to  its 
creditors.  Hut  if  the  paper  in  circulation  be  equiva- 
lent to  gold,  such  Ixinkruptcies  can  not  affect  either 
tlie  quantity  or  value  of  money,  and  are  therefore  inju- 
rious only  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Substitution  of  Notes  for  Coins — Banks  of  Issue — 
Means  hy  which  the  Value  of  Notes  may  he  kept  on  a 
Level  with  the  Value  (f  the  Precious  Metals. — Notwith- 
standing the  precious  metals  are  in  many  respects  ad- 
mirably (itted  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange  (sec  art. 
Mosky),  they  liave  two  very  serious  drawbacks — their 
cost,  and  the  ditHculty  and  expen.se  of  can-ying  them 
from  place  to  place.  If  the  currency  of  Great  Britain 
consisted  only  of  gold,  it  would  amount  to  at  least  six- 
ty millions  of  sovereigns ;  and  the  expense  attending 
such  a  currency,  allowing  only  i  per  cent,  for  wear 
and  tear  and  loss  of  coins,  could  not  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  £.3,250,000  a  year.  Tlie  weight  of  1000  sover- 
eigns exceeds  "21  pounds  Troy  ;  .so  that,  were  tliere  no- 
thing but  coins  in  circulation,  the  conveyance  of  large 
sums  from  place  to  place  to  discharge  accounts  would 
be  a  very  laborious  process,  and  even  snuill  sums  could 
not  be  conveyed  without  considerable  ditKculty.  Hence 
it  is  that  most  commercial  and  civilized  nations  have 
fabricated  a  portion  of  their  money  of  less  costly  and 
heavy  materials,  and  resorted  to  various  devices  for 
economizing  the  use  of  coin.  Of  the  sulistitutes  for  the 
latter  liitherto  suggested,  paper  is  in  all  respects  the 
most  eligible.  When  governments  are  sufficiently 
powerful  and  intelligent  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
contracts,  individuals  possessed  of  written  promises 
from  otiiers  tliat  they  will  pay  certain  sums  at  speci- 
fied periods  begin  to  assign  them  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  indebted ;  and  when  those  by  whom  sufh  ob- 
ligations are  suljscribed  are  persons  of  whose  solvency 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  they  are  readily  accepted 
in  payment  of  the  debts  due  by  one  individual  to  an- 
other. But  when  tlie  circulation  of  obligations  or  bills 
in  this  way  has  continued  for  a  wliile,  individuals  begin 
to  perceive  that  they  may  derive  a  profit  l)y  issuing 
them  in  such  a  form  as  to  fit  them  for  being  readily 
used  as  a  substitute  for  money  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life.  Hence  the  origin  of  bank-notes,  or 
paper  money.  An  individual  in  wliose  wealth  and 
discretion  tlie  public  have  conlidence  being  ajiplied 
to  for  a  loan,  say  of  £5000,  grants  the  applicant  his 
bill  or  note  payable  on  demand  for  that  sum,  on 
his  receiving  adequate  security  for  its  repayment 
with  interest.  Now,  as  this  note  pas.ses,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conliilence  placed  in  the  issuer,  cur- 
rently from  hand  to  liand  as  casli,  it  is  quite  as  useful 
to  the  liorrower  as  if  he  had  obtained  an  equivalent 
amount  of  gold ;  and  supposing  that  the  rate  of  inter- 
est is  4  ])er  cent.,  it  will  yield,  so  long  as  it  continues 
to  circulate,  a  revenue  of  £"J00  a  year  to  the  issuer.  A 
sense  of  the  advantages  that  might,  in  this  way,  l>e 
derived  from  tlie  eirculati(ui  of  bills  or  notes,  letl  to  the 
formation  of  l)anks  for  their  regular  issue.  Those  who 
issue  such  notes  coin,  as  it  were,  their  credit.     They 


derive  the  same  revenue  from  the  loan  of  their  written 
promises  to  pay  certain  sums  that  they  would  derive 
from  the  loan  of  the  sums  themselves  ;  and  while  they 
thus  increase  their  own  income,  they  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  increase  the  wealth  of  society.  Besides 
being  incomparalily  cheaper,  bank-notes  are  also  in- 
comparably more  commodious  than  a  metallic  curren- 
cy. A  bank-note  for  £10<J0  or  £100,000  may  be  carried 
about  with  as  much  facility  as  a  single  sovereign.  It 
is  of  inqiortance,  too,  to  observe,  that  its  loss  or  de- 
struction, whether  by  (ire,  shipwreck,  or  otherwise, 
would  ije  of  no  greater  importance,  in  a  public  point  of 
view,  than  the  loss  or  destruction  of  as  much  paper. 
No  doubt  it  might  Ije  a  serious  calamity  to  the  holder; 
but  to  w  hatever  extent  it  injured  him,  it  would  pro- 
portionally benefit  the  issuef,  w  hereas  the  loss  of  coin  is 
an  injury  to  the  holder  without  lieing  of  service  to  any 
one  else ;  it  is,  in  fact,  so  much  abstracted  from  the 
wealth  of  the  community. 

To  obviate  the  endless  inconveniences  that  would 
arise  from  the  circulation  of  coins  of  everj-  weight  and 
degree  of  purity,  were  there  no  restrictions  on  their  is- 
sue, all  governments  have  forbidden  the  circulation  of 
coins  except  they  be  of  a  certain  specified  or  standard 
w  eight  and  fineness.  And  the  recurrence  of  similar  in- 
conveniences from  the  issue  of  notes  for  varying  sums, 
and  payable  under  varying  conditions,  has  led,  in  all 
countries  in  which  paper  money  is  made  use  of,  to  the 
enacting  of  regulations  forbidding  the  issue  of  notes 
Ijelow  a  certain  amount,  and  layuig  down  rules  for 
their  payment.  In  England  at  this  moment  no  note 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand  can  be  issued  for  less 
than  five  pounds,  and  they  must  all  lie  paid  the  mo- 
ment they  are  presented.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland 
the  minimum  value  of  bank-notes  is  fixed  at  one  pound, 
the  regulations  as  to  payment  being  the  same  as  in  En- 
gland. In  order  to  preserve  monopoly  of  the  London 
circulation  to  the  Bank  of  England,  no  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand  are  allowed  to  le  issued  by  individ- 
uals or  associations,  other  than  the  Bank  of  Englaml. 
within  sixt3-five  miles  of  St.  Paul's.  But  beyond 
these  limits  every  one  who  complies  with  the  above 
regulations  as  to  the  minimum  amount  of  notes,  and 
who  promises  to  pay  them  on  demand,  may,  on  pay- 
ing the  stamp-duty,  and  making  returns  of  the  issues 
to  the  stamp-office,  circulate  any  amount  of  notes  he 
can  succeed  in  getting  the  public  to  take  off. 

But  though  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  paid  en 
demand,  and  the  belief  that  this  condition  will  lie  com- 
plied w  ith,  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  value  of  notes 
issued  by  private  parties  or  associations,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  sustain  the  value  of  paper  money,  properly 
so  called,  or  of  notes  which  have  been  made  lei/al  tcri'ler. 
The  only  thing  required  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  lat- 
ter description  of  cuiTency  is,  that  it  should  be  issued 
in liiiiititl quantities.  Every  country  has  a  certain  num- 
ber of  exchanges  to  make;  and  whether  these  are  effect- 
ed liy  the  employment  of  a  given  numi  er  of  coins  of  a 
particular  denomination,  or  iiy  the  emi>loynient  of  the 
same  number  of  notes  of  the  same  denomination,  is,  in 
this  respect,  of  no  importance  w  hatever.  Notes  which 
have  been  made  legal  tender,  an<l  are  not  payable  on  de- 
mand, do  not  circulate  becau.se  of  any  contidence  i>laced 
ill  the  capjicity  of  the  issuers  to  retire  them;  neither 
do  they  circulate  because  they  are  of  the  same  real  val- 
ue as  the  commodities  for  which  they  are  exchanged: 
but  they  circulate  because,  having  l>een  sehotcd  to 
perform  the  functions  ofmonti/.  they  nre,  as  such,  read- 
ily received  by  all  individuals  in  payment  of  their 
debts.  Notes  of  this  description  may  l*  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  tickets  or  counters  to  W  used  in  computing  th« 
value  of  property,  and  in  transferring  it  firom  one  indi- 
vidual to  another.  .\nd  as  thoy  are  nowise  affected  hv 
tiuctuations  of  credit,  their  value,  it  is  obvious,  must 
dei>end  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  them  in  circulation 
as  compared  with  the  juymeuts  to  le  made  through 
their  instrumeutulity,  or  the  business  they  have  to  per- 
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form.  By  reducing  the  supply  of  notes  below  the  sup- 
ply of  coins  that  would  circulate  in  their  place  were  they 
withdrawn,  their  value  may  be  raised  above  the  value 
of  gold ;  while,  by  increasing  them  to  a  greater  extent, 
it  is  proportionally  lowered.  Hence,  supposing  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  any  security,  other  than  immediate 
convertibility  into  the  precious  metals,  that  notes  de- 
clared to  be  legal  tender  would  not  be  issued  in  excess, 
but  that  their  number  afloat  would  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
preserve  their  value  as  compared  with  gold  nearly  uni- 
form, the  obligation  to  pay  them  on  demand  might  be 
dispensed  with.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such 
security  cau  be  obtained.  AVherever  the  power  to  issue 
paper,  not  immediately  convertible,  has  been  conceded 
to  any  set  of  persons,  it  has  been  abused  ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  such  paper  has  uniformly  been  over- 
issued, and  its  value  depreciated  from  excess.  And  it 
is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  quite  indispensable, 
for  the  prevention  of  injurious  fluctuations  in  the  val- 
ue of  money,  that  all  notes  be  made  payable,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  holder,  in  an  unvarying  quantity  of 
gold  or  silver. 

But  though  such  be  the  law  in  this  and  most  other 
countries,  it  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  operative  only  on 
the  richest,  most  cautious,  and  respectable  bankers, 
and  is  found  to  afford  no  real  security  against  the 
roguery  and  misconduct  of  others.  This  security  is, 
however,  the  more  indispensable,  seeing  that  the  issue 
of  notes  is,  of  all  businesses,  that  which  seems  to  hold 
out  the  greatest  prospect  of  success  to  the  schemes  of 
those  who  attempt  to  get  rich  by  preying  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  circumstances  that  excite  the  public  confi- 
dence in  the  first  instance,  and  that  afterward  keep  it 
up,  are  often  of  the  most  treacherous  description.  The 
cost  of  engraving  and  issuing  notes  is  also  but  an  in- 
considerable item,  compared  with  the  sums  for  which 
they  are  issued,  and  provided  they  be  got  into  any 
thing  like  extensive  circulation,  they  become  at  once 
considerably  productive.  They  are  seldom  issued  ex- 
cept on  the  deposit  of  bills  or  other  securities  yielding 
a  considerable  rate  of  interest ;  so  that  if  an  individual, 
or  set  of  individuals,  with  little  or  no  capital,  contrive, 
by  fair  appearances,  promises,  and  similar  devices,  to 
insinuate  himself  or  themselves  into  the  public  confi- 
dence, and  can  maintain  £20,000,  X50,000,  or  £100,000 
in  circulation,  he  or  they  secure  a  good  income  in  the 
mean  time  ;  and  when  the  bubble  bursts,  and  the  im- 
posture is  detected,  they  are  no  worse  off  than  when 
they  set  up  their  bank.  On  the  contrary,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  they  are  a  great  deal  better  off;  and  that 
they  have  taken  care  to  provide,  at  the  cost  of  the  cred- 
ulous and  deceived  public,  a  reserve  stock  for  their  fu- 
ture maintenance.  Hence,  seeing  the  facilities  for  com- 
mitting fraud  are  so  very  great,  the  propriety,  or  rather 
necessit}',  of  providing  against  them. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  mere  hypothet- 
ical reasoning.  On  the  contrary,  as  every  Ijody  knows, 
innumerable  instances  have  occurred  of  the  population 
of  extensive  districts  having  suffered  severed  from  the 
insolvenc}'  of  bankers  in  whom  they  placed  the  utmost 
confidence.  In  1793, 1814-16,  and  1825-2G,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  British  banks  stopped  paj-ments, 
and  produced  l)y  their  fall  an  extent  of  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  that  has  seldom  been  equaled  elsewhere.  But 
when  such  gigantic  disasters  had  already  happened, 
and  were  on  the  eve  of  again  hai)pening  in  1837-38,  it 
became  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  liinder,  by 
every  means  in  its  power,  their  recurrence.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  affirm  that  England  has  sustained 
a  thousand  times  more  injury  from  the  circulation  of 
wortliless  paper,  or  paper  issued  by  persons  without 
the  means  of  retiring  it,  than  from  the  issue  of  spuri- 
ous coin. 

It  has  l)een  supposed  that  the  objections  to  the  issue 
of  notes  l)ecause  of  the  risk  of  non-j)aynient  might  be 
obviated,  were  they  issued  only  l>y  associations  or 
joint-stock  companies.     But  there  is  no  real  founda- 


tion for  any  such  supposition.  There  can  not,  in  fact, 
be  a  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  because  a  bank 
has  a  considerable  number  of  partners  it  will  necessa- 
rih"  be  either  rich  or  well  managed.  It  may  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  A  single  individual  may  pos- 
sess more  wealth  than  a  number  of  individuals  associa- 
ted together ;  and  the  chances  are  that,  if  he  engage  in 
banking  or  any  other  business,  it  will  be  better  man- 
aged than  by  a  company.  Under  the  present  system 
(and  it  can  not  be  prevented  imder  any  system),  the 
partners  in  joint-stock  banks,  as  in  others,  may  be  men 
of  straw,  or  persons  without  property,  and  unable  to 
fulfill  their  engagements.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  se- 
cure and  well-established  paper  currency  that  the  notes 
of  which  it  consists  should  be  of  the  exact  value  of  the 
gold  or  silver  the}'  profess  to  represent,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, they  should  be  paid  the  moment  they  are 
presented.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  order  that  this  con- 
dition shall  be  uniformly  complied  with.  Such  order 
is  obeyed  only  by  the  opulent,  prudent,  and  conscien- 
tious banker,  and  forms  little  or  no  check  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  of  a  contrary  character.  It  is  the  lat- 
ter class,  however,  that  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
look  after;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  any  system 
that  permits  notes  to  be  issued  without  let  or  hinder- 
ance  by  speculative,  ignorant,  or  unprincipled  adven- 
turers, must  be  essentially  vicious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  contended,  in  vindication  of 
the  plan  of  allowing  any  individual,  or  set  of  individ- 
uals, how  bankrupt  soever  in  fortune  and  character,  to 
issue  notes  without  check  or  limitation  of  any  kind  other 
than  the  promise  to  pay  them  on  demand,  that  they  are 
essentially  private  paper ;  that  their  acceptance  in  pay- 
ment is  optional ;  and  that,  as  they  may  be  rejected  l)y 
every  one  who  either  suspects  or  dislikes  them,  there 
is  no  room  or  ground  for  interfering  with  their  issue ! 
But  every  bod}'  knows  that,  whatever  notes  may  be  in 
law,  they  are  in  most  parts  of  the  country  2^ractically 
and  ill  fact  lef/al  tender.  The  bulk  of  the  people 'are 
totally  without  power  to  refuse  them.  The  currency 
of  many  extensive  districts  consists  in  great  part  of 
coimtry  notes,  and  such  small  farmers  or  tradesmen  as 
should  decline  taking  them  would  be  exposed  to  the 
greatest  inconveniences.  Every  one  makes  use  of  or 
is  a  dealer  in  money.  It  is  not  employed  by  men  of 
business  only,  but  by  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes  ; 
liy  women,  laborers,  minors  ;  in  short,  by  every  clasi 
of  individuals,  very  many  of  whom  are  necessarily, 
from  their  situation  in  life,  quite  unable  to  form  any 
estimate  of  the  solidity  of  the  different  banks  whose 
paper  is  in  circulation.  Such  parties  are  uniformly 
severe  sufferers  by  the  failure  of  banks.  The  paper 
that  comes  into  their  hands  is  a  part  of  the  currency  or 
money  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  quite  as  much  the 
duty  of  government  to  take  measures  that  this  paper 
shall  be  truly  and  substantially  what  it  professes  to  be, 
as  that  it  should  take  measures  to  prevent  the  issue  of 
spurious  coins  or  the  use  of  false  or  deficient  weights 
and  measures. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  paper  currency  of  a  country 
can  not  be  on  a  perfectly  soimd  footing  until  the  issue 
of  notes,  wliether  by  joint-stock  banks  or  private  in- 
dividuals, be  suppressed.  It  has  been  proposed,  to 
obviate  any  recurrence  of  the  wide-spread  ruin  that 
has  so  frequently  resulted  from  the  bankrujitcy  of 
banks  of  issue,  to  compel  them  to  give  security  for 
the  payment  of  their  notes  ;  and  the  adoption  of  such 
a  regulation  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  late  system.  But  though  the  ex- 
acting of  security  would  have  materially  mitigated,  it 
would  not  Iiave  eradicated  the  vices  of  a  system  which 
allowed  banks  to  be  established  at  the  pleasure  of  in- 
dividuals. A  paper  currency  is  not  in  a  soimd  or 
wholesome  state,  unless,  1st,  means  be  taken  to  insure 
that  each  particular  note  or  parcel  of  such  currency 
be  paid  immediately  on  demand ;  and  unless,  2d,  the 
u-holt  currency  vary  in  amount  and  value  exactly  as  a 
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metnllic  currency  would  do  were  the  paper  currency  with- 
drawn and  coins  substituted  in  Us  stead.  The  last  con- 
dition is  quite  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a 
well-established  currenc}'  as  the  former;  and  it  is  one 
that  can  not  be  fully  realized  otherwise  than  by  con- 
lining  the  issue  of  paper  to  a  sinjile  source. 

It  is  exceedingly  dilKcult  to  jirevent  the  issue  of 
forged  notes.  Various  sclu'ines  have  lieen  suggested 
for  this  purpose;  and  though  it.be  hardly  possible  to 
suppose  that  an  iniiuitubte  note  will  ever  l)e  produced, 
it  is  contended  that  liy  judiciously  comliining  different 
sorts  of  engraving,  forgery  may  be  rendered  so  difH- 
cult  as  to  be  but  rarely  attempted.  But  however  this 
may  be,  during  the  period  from  1797  to  1H19,  when 
the  IJank  of  England  issued  £1  notes,  their  forgery 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  And  the  desire  to 
check  this  practice,  and  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  cap- 
ital punishments,  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
most  j)rominent  circumstances  which  led  to  the  return 
to  specie  payments  in  1821,  and  the  suppression  of  £1 
notes. 

Bank  of  England  Notes  legal  tender. — According  to 
the  law  as  it  stood  previously  to  1834,  all  descriptions 
of  notes  were  legally  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
holder  in  coin  of  the  standard  weight  and  purity.  But 
the  policy  of  such  a  regulation  was  very  qtiestionalde ; 
and  we  regard  the  enactment  of  the  stat.  3  &  4  AVill. 
4,  c.  98,  which  makes  Bank  of  England  notes  legal 
tender,  every  where  except  at  the  Bank  and  its 
branches,  for  all  sums  above  £b,  as  a  great  improve- 
ment. The  unjust  liabilities  imposed  upon  the  Bank 
of  England  by  the  old  system  placed  her  in  a  situation 
of  great  difliculty  and  hazard.  They  obliged  her  to 
provide  a  supply  of  coin  and  bullion,  not  for  her  own 
exigencies  only,  but  for  those  of  all  the  countiy  banks  ; 
and,  what  is  harder  still,  they  exposed  her  to  be  deeply 
injured  by  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  by  the  distress  in  which  they  might  accident- 
ally be  involved.  In  consequence,  her  free  action  was 
at  all  times  in  some  degree  impeded ;  and  her  power 
to  render  assistance  to  the  banking  and  mercantile  in- 
terests in  periods  of  discredit  materially  diminished. 
The  country  banks  kept  but  a  small  supply  of  coin  in 
their  coiVers.  They  were  all,  however,  holders,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  government  securities  ;  and 
whenever  any  circumstance  occurred  to  occasion  a  de- 
mand upon  them  for  coin,  they  immediately  sold  or 
pledged  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  stock,  carried 
the  notes  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged,  and  then  car- 
ried the  specie  to  the  country.  Hence,  when  any  sus- 
picions were  entertained  of  the  credit  of  the  country 
banks,  or  when  a  panic  originated  among  the  holders 
of  their  notes,  as  was  the  case  in  1793  and  1825,  the 
whole  of  them  retreated  upon  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  700  or  800  conduits  were  opened,  to  draw  otf  the 
specie  of  that  establishment,  M'hich  was  thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent, exposed  to  the  risk  of  stoppage  without  having 
done  any  thing  wrong.  It  was  not  the  drain  for  gold 
from  abroad,  but  the  drain  for  gold  from  the  country, 
that  nearly  exhausted  the  Bank's  coftcrs  in  1825.  and 
forced  her  to  issue  about  a  million  of  £1  and  £2  notes. 
The  currency  could  not  be  in  a  sound,  healthy  state, 
while  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  through  her,  piildic 
credit,  were  placed  in  so  perilous  a  situation.  B»it 
the  making  of  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  tender  at 
all  places  except  the  Bank,  has  tended  materially  to 
protect  her  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  panics 
or  runs  among  the  holders  of  country  bank  paper ;  and 
while  it  does  this,  it  has  not,  it  appears  to  us,  any 
wise  impaired  the  securities  against  overissue  or  de- 
preciation. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  been  contended  that  the  measure 
now  referred  to  might  lead  to  the  depreciation  of  pro- 
vincial paper ;  inasmuch  as  the  expense  of  sending 
notes  from  a  distance  to  London,  to  be  exohanged  for 
gold,  would  prevent  any  one  from  demanding  Bank 
of  England  notes  from  country  banks  in  good  credit, 
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till  the  value  of  the  notes  issued  by  them  was  so  much 
depreciated  Itelow  the  value  of  gold  that  the  difference 
would  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  sending  them  to 
London,  and  bringing  gold  back.  There  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  the  lea.st  difference,  as  respects  value,  in  the 
provinces,  between  Bank  of  England  paper,  now  that 
it  is  legal  tender,  and  gold.  London  being  the  place 
where  the  exchanges  are  adjusted,  the  value  of  mone}' 
in  every  part  of  the  empire  must  depjend  on  its  value 
in  it;  and  thin,  it  is  plain,  is  not  in  any  degree  affected 
by  the  measure  under  consideration.  Formerly  the 
provincial  currency,  gold  as  well  as  paper,  might  Ije, 
and  indeed  frequently  Mas,  depreciated,  lliis  was 
brought  about  cither  liy  an  overissue  on  the  part  of 
the  country  banks,  generally  in  the  first  instance  the 
eflect,  but  always  in  the  end  the  cause,  of  a  ri.se  of 
prices ;  or  by  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  being, 
in  consequence  of  an  adverse  exchange,  narrowed  soon- 
er or  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  countrj'  banks. 
In  either  ca.se,  the  provincial  currency  being  redun- 
dant as  compared  with  that  of  the  metropolis,  there  was 
a  demand  on  its  issuers  for  bills  on  London  ;  l)ut  it  is 
material  to  observe  that,  unless  their  credit  was  sus- 
jiected,  there  was  not,  in  such  cases,  any  demand  upon 
them  for  gold.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  a  redun- 
dancy of  the  currency  is  a  defect  that  can  not  be  ob- 
viated by  getting  gold  from  the  country-  banks,  unless 
(as  hoarding  is  out  of  the  question)  it  be  intended  to 
send  it  abroad ;  and  that  may  always  be  done  letter 
and  cheaper  by  getting  from  them  Bank  of  England 
notes,  or  bills  on  London.  A  local  redundancy  of  the 
currency  may  take  place  now  as  it  has  done  formerly  ; 
and  its  occurrence  can  not  be  prevented,  even  though 
paper  were  wholly  banished  from  circulation,  so  long 
as  the  whole  currency  is  not  supplied  from  one  source, 
and  as  London  is  the  focus  where  the  exchanges  with 
foreign  countries  are  adjusted.  But  the  statements 
now  made  show  that  it  is  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  can  take  place  more  readily,  or  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent,  under  the  present  system  than  formerly.  In  this 
respect  no  change  was  made  in  1?<34.  And  while  the 
ancient  security  against  overissue  was  maintained  un- 
impaired, the  arrangements  then  made  increased  the 
stability  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  consequently  im- 
proved the  pecuniary  system  of  the  countrj*. 

If  any  doubt  could  possibly  remain  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  system,  it  would  be  removed  by  referring 
to  Scotland.    Gold  has  been  practically  banished  from 
that  country  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  and  yet  no  one 
pretends  to  say  that  jirices  are  higher  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  or  that  her  currency  is  depreciated.    TTie 
.Scotch  currency  is  kept  at  its  proper  level,  not  by  the 
check  of  gold  payments,  but  by  the  demand  for  bills 
on  London  ;  and  it  is  as  eflectually  limited  in  this  way 
as  it  would  be  were  the  banks  universally  in  the  habit 
of  exchanging  notes  for  gold.    On  what  grounds,  then. 
is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  the  obligation  to  give  Bank 
of  England  notes  or  bills  on  London  will  be  less  effect- 
'  ual  in  restraining  overissue  in  Yorkshire  or  Durham 
than  in  Scotland  ?     A  banker  who  issues  notes  must 
!  keep  beside  him  such  a  stock  of  cash  and  bullion  as 
I  may  be  sutHcient  to  answer  tlie  demands  of  the  public 
for  their  payment.      If  the  value  of  the  cash  and  bul- 
'  lion  in  his  cofl'ers  were  equal  to  the  value  of  his  notes 
in  circulation,  he  would  not,  it  is  plain,  make  any 
'  profit ;  but  if  he  be  in  good  credit,  a  third,  a  fourth,  or 
'  even  a  fifth  part  of  this  sum  will  probably  be  suffi- 
'  eient ;  and  his  profit  consists  of  the  excess  of  the  in- 
terest derived  from  his  notes  in  circulation  over  the  in- 
,  forest  of  the  sum  he  is  otdiged  to  keep  dorm:int  in  his 
!  strong-box,  and  tlu-"  exj^onses  of  managing  his  cstab- 
!  lishment.     The  Bank  of  England,  as  will  le  afterward 
seen,  keeps  an  avenige  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  equal 
to  a  third  of  her  lialiilities. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary-  in  a  bank- 
note.    The  essential  requisites  are,  that  it  should  be 
;  for  a  definite  sum  (.in  England  and  Wales  not  less  than 
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£o,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  not  less  than  £1),  that 
it  should  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and  that  it 
should  be  properly  stamped.  Promissory  notes,  though 
issued  by  bankers,  if  not  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  bank-notes ; 
they  are  not,  like  the  latter,  taken  as  cash  in  all  or- 
dinary transactions ;  nor  are  they,  like  them,  assign- 
able by  mere  delivery. 

The  circulation  of  notes  for  less  than  £5  was  re- 
strained by  law  (stat.  15  Geo.  3,  c.  51)  from  1766  to 
1797.  In  1808,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  48  Geo.  3,  c. 
88,  that  all  bank-notes,  promissory  notes,  or  other  ne- 
gotiable instruments  for  less  than  20»\,  should  be  abso- 
lutely void :  a  penalty  of  from  20s.  to  £5,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justices,  being  imposed  on  their  issuers. 
It  was  enacted  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  6,  that  the  issue  of 
all  bank-notes  or  promissory  notes  for  less  than  £5  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  any  licensed  English  bank- 
ers, and  stamped  on  the  5th  of  February,  1826,  or 
previously  (after  which  period  such  notes  were  not 
stamped),  should  terminate  on  the  5th  of  April,  1829. 
By  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  23,  English  bankers  not  in  the 
city  of  London,  or  within  three  miles  thereof,  are  au- 
thorized to  issue  promissory  notes,  and  to  draw  and 
issue  l)ills  of  exchange,  on  unstamped  paper,  for  any 
snm  of  £5  or  upward,  expressed  to  be  payalsle  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  or  to  order,  at  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 7  days  after  sight  (bills  may  also  be  drawn  at 
any  period  not  exceeding  21  days  after  date),  upon 
obtaining  licenses,  costing  £30,  to  that  effect;  pro- 
vided such  bills  of  exchange  be  drawn  upon  bankers 
in  London,  Westminster,  or  Southwark ;  or  provided 
such  bills  be  drawn  by  any  banker  or  bankers  at  the 
place  where  he  or  they  shall  be  licensed  to  issue  un- 
stamped notes  and  bills,  upon  himself  or  themselves, 
or  his  or  their  copartner  or  copartners,  payable  at  any 
other  place  where  such  banker  or  bankers  shall  be 
licensed  to  issue  such  notes  and  bills.  Bankers  hav- 
ing such  licenses  are  to  give  security,  by  bond,  that 
tliey  will  keep  a  true  account  of  all  promissory  notes 
and  l)ills  so  issued,  and  account  for  the  duties  on  them 
at  the  rate  of  3s.  6/.  for  ever^^  £100,  and  also  for  the 
fractional  parts  of  £100  of  the  average  value  of  such 
notes  and  bills  in  circulation.  Persons  post-dating 
unstamped  notes  or  bills  shall,  for  every  such  offense, 
forfeit  £100. 

Legal  Effect  of  the  Pat/ment  of  Bank-notes. — Notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  were  not,  previously  to  the 
act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  98,  like  bills  of  exchange,  mere 
securities,  or  documents  of  debt,  but  were  treated  as 
money  or  cash  in  the  ordinary  course  or  transactions 
of  business ;  the  receipts  given  upon  their  payment 
being  always  given  as  for  money.  Now,  however, 
they  are  legal  tender,  every  where  except  at  the  Bank, 
for  all  sums  above  £5.  AH  notes  payable  to  bearer 
are  assignable  by  delivery.  The  holder  of  a  bank- 
note is  prima  facie  entitled  to  its  prompt  payment,  and 
can  not  be  affected  by  the  previous  fraud  of  any  for- 
mer holder  in  obtaining  it,  unless  evidence  be  given  to 
show  that  he  was  privy  to  such  fraud.  Such  privity 
may,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Tenterden,  "  If  a 
person  take  a  bill,  note,  or  any  other  kind  of  security, 
under  circumstances  which  ourjht  to  excite  suspicion  in 
the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  which  ought  to  put  him  on 
his  guard  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  he  do 
not,  then  he  loses  the  right  of  maintaining  possession 
of  the  instrument  against  the  lawful  owner." — Guild- 
hall, 25th  October,  1826. 

Country  bank-notes  are  usually  received  as  cash. 
But  though  taken  as  such,  if  they  be  presented  in  due 
time,  and  not  paid,  thej'  do  not  amount  to  a  payment, 
and  the  deliverer  of  the  notes  is  still  liable  to  the 
holder.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  a  due  or 
reasonable  time,  inasmuch  as  it  must  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 


On  the  whole,  the  safest  rule  seems  to  be  to  present 
all  notes  or  drafts  payable  on  demand,  if  received  in 
the  place  where  they  are  payable,  on  the  day  on  which 
they  are  received,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  When 
they  have  to  be  transmitted  by  post  for  payment,  no 
unnecessary  delay  should  be  allowed  to  intervene. — 
Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  590;  and  the 
art.  Check  in  this  work. 

Distinction  between  Bank-notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange, 
— It  is  common  with  those  who  object  to  any  restric- 
tions being  laid  on  the  issue  of  bank-notes  to  represent 
them  as  substantially  identical  with  ordinary  bills  of 
exchange,  and  to  contend  that  if  it  would  be  impru- 
dent or  impracticable  to  interfere  with  the  issue  of  the 
latter,  the  issue  of  the  former  should  also  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  parties.  The  cases,  however,  are  not 
parallel.  It  is  true  that  bills  of  exchange  perform  in 
some  respects  the  functions  of  money ;  and,  being 
transferred  from  one  individual  to  another,  make  pay- 
ments much  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  bank 
notes.  But  though  there  are,  no  doubt,  certain  points 
in  which  bills  of  exchange  and  bank-notes  closely  re- 
semble each  other,  there  are  others,  and  those  too  of 
the  greatest  importance,  in  which  there  is  a  distinct 
and  mateiial  difference  between  them.  Bank-notes 
are  issued  only  by  parties  licensed  for  the  purpose,  or 
by  bankers ;  they  are  uniformly  payable  on  demand, 
or  when  presented  ;  they  are  not  indorsed  by  the  holder 
on  his  paying  them  away ;  the  party  receiving  has  no 
claim  on  the  partj-  from  whom  he  received  them  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  issuers ;  and  every  one  is 
thus  encouraged,  reckoning  on  the  facility  of  passing 
them  to  others,  to  accept  bank-notes,  "even  though 
he  should  doubt  the  ultimate  solvency  of  the  issuers." 
— Thoknton  on  Paper  Credit,  p.  172.  Bills,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  drawn  by  all  individuals ;  thej'  are 
mostly  all  made  payable  at  some  distant  period ;  and 
those  into  whose  hands  they  come,  if  they  be  not  in 
want  of  money,  prefer  retaining  them  in  their  pbsses- 
sion,  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  interest  accruing 
upon  them.  But  the  principal  distinction  between 
notes  and  bills  is,  that  the  latter  are  not  assignable  by 
mere  delivery,  but  that  every  individual,  in  passing  a 
bill  to  another,  has  to  indorse  it,  and  by  doing  so  makes 
himself  responsible  for  its  payment.  "A  bill  circu- 
lates," says  Mr.  Thornton,  "in  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  confidence  placed  by  each  receiver  of  it  in  the 
last  indorser,  his  own  correspondent  in  ti'ade ;  whereas 
the  circulation  of  a  bank-note  is  ovv'ing  rather  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  name  of  the  issuer  being  so  well 
known  as  to  give  it  a  universal  credit." — P.  40.  No- 
thing, then,  can  be  more  inaccurate  than  to  represent 
bills  and  notes  in  tlic  same  point  of  view.  If  A.  pay 
to  B.  £100  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  transaction  ;  but  if  A.  pay  to  B.  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  £100,  the  transaction  is  not  completed  ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  bill  not  being  paid  by  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  drawn,  B.  will  have  recourse  upon  A.  for  its  value. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  great  deal  more  considera- 
tion is  always  required,  and  may  be  fairly  presumed 
to  be  given,  before  any  one  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange 
in  payment,  than  before  he  accepts  a  bank-note.  Tlie 
note  is  payable  on  the  instant,  without  deduction — the 
bill  not  until  some  future  period;  the  note  may  be 
passed  to  another  without  incurring  any  risk  or  respons- 
ibility, wlicreas  every  fresh  issuer  of  the  bill  makes 
himself  responsible  for  its  value.  Notes  form  the  cur- 
rency of  all  classes,  not  only  of  those  who  are,  but  also 
of  those  wlio  are  not  engaged  in  business,  very  many 
of  whom  are,  as  already  seen,  without  the  power  to  re- 
fuse tlieni,  and  witliout  the  means  of  forming  any  cor- 
rect conclusion  as  to  the  solvency  of  tlie  issuers.  Bills, 
on  the  other  hand,  pass  only,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, among  i)crsons  engaged  in  business,  who,  being 
fully  aware  of  the  risk  tliey  rini  in  taking  them,  reject 
such  as  they  apprehend  might  involve  them  in  loss. 
There  is  plainly,  therefore,  a  wide  and  obvious  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  two  species  of  currency ;  and  it  would 
he  ridiculous  to  arj^ue  that  because  government  is 
bound  to  interfere  to  regulate  the  issue  of  the  one,  it 
should  also  regulate  the  issue  of  the  other. 

II.  Account  or  thk  Bank  of  England. — This 
great  establi^ihment,  wliich  has  long  Ijeen  tlie  iirinoipal 
bank  of  deposit  and  circulation,  not  in  that  country 
only,  but  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  IGM.  Its  princi- 
pal projector  was  Mr.  William  Paterson,  an  enterprising 
and  intelligent  Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  afterward 
engaged  in  the  ill-fated  colony  at  Darien.  Govern- 
ment being  at  the  time  much  distressed  for  want  of 
money,  partly  from  the  defects  and  alnises  in  tlie  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  bor- 
rowing, because  of  the  supposed  instability  of  the  revo- 
lutionary estalilishment,  the  bank  grew  out  of  a  loan 
of  £1,200,000  for  the  public  service.  The  subscribers, 
besides  receiving  eifj/U  per  cent,  on  the  sum  advanced 
as  interest,  and  £-1000  a  year  as  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, in  all  £100,000  a  year,  were  incorporated  into  a 
society  denominated  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  Enyland.  The  charter  is  dated  the  27th  of 
July,  1()94.  It  declares,  among  other  things,  that  they 
shall  "be  capable  in  law  to  purchase,  enjoy,  and  re- 
tain to  them  and  their  successors,  any  manors,  lands, 
rents,  tenements,  and  possessions  whatsoever;  and  to 
purchase  and  acquire  all  sorts  of  goods  and  chattels 
whatsoever,  wherein  they  are  not  restrained  by  act  of 
Parliament ;  and  also  to  grant,  deniLse,  and  dispose  of 
the  same. 

"That  the  management  and  government  of  the  cor- 
poration be  committed  to  the  governor,  deputy  gov- 
ernor, and  twenty-four  directors,  who  shall  be  elected 
between  the  25tli  day  of  March  and  25th  day  of  April, 
each  year,  from  among  the  memtiers  of  the  company 
duly  qualified.  That  no  dividend  shall  at  any  time  be 
made  by  the  said  governor  and  company,  save  only 
out  of  the  interest,  profit,  or  produce  arising  bj-  or  out 
of  the  said  capital  stock  or  fund,  or  by  such  dealing  as 
is  allowed  by  act  of  Parliament.  They  must  be  natu- 
ral-born subjects  of  England,  or  naturalized  subjects  ; 
they  shall  have  in  their  own  name  and  for  their  own 
use,  severally,  viz. :  the  governor  at  least  £-1000,  the 
deputy  governor  £3000,  and  each  director  £2000  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation.  That  thirteen  or 
more  of  the  said  governors  and  directors  (of  which  the 
governor  or  dei>uty  governor  must  be  always  one)  shall 
constitute  a  court  of  directors,  for  the  management  of 
the  aft'airs  of  the  company,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
all  .igents  and  servants  which  may  be  necessary,  pay- 
ing thenj  such  salaries  as  they  may  consider  reason- 
able. Every  elector  must  have  in  his  own  name, and 
for  his  own  use,  £500  or  more  capital  stock,  and  can 
only  give  one  vote.  He  must,  if  required  by  any 
member  present,  take  the  oath  of  stock ;  or  the  decla- 
ration of  stock,  in  case  he  be  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers.  Four  general  courts  to  be  held  in  every 
year ;  in  the  months  of  September,  December,  April, 
and  July.  A  general  court  may  be  summoned  at  any 
time,  upon  the  rc(iuisition  of  nine  proprietors,  duly 
qiujlitied  as  electors.  The  majority  of  electors  in  gen- 
eral courts  have  the  power  to  make  and  constitute  by- 
laws and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  corpora- 
tion, provided  that  such  by-laws  and  ordinances  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  be  con- 
firmed and  approved,  according  to  the  statutes  in  such 
case  made  and  ])rovidcd.''  Tlie  corjxiration  is  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  any  sort  of  comnieroial  un- 
dertaking other  tiian  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  and 
in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  authorized  to  advance  money 
upon  tile  security  of  goods  or  merchandise  pledged  to 
it ;  and  to  sell  by  public  auction  such  goods  as  are  not 
redeemed  within  a  six-cilied  time. 

It  was  also  enacted  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Bank  was  established,  by  statute  G  William  and  Mary, 
c.  20,  that  the  Bank  "shall  not  deal  in  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  (except  bullion),  or  purchase 


any  lands  or  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown,  or  ad- 
vance or  lend  to  their  majesties,  their  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, any  sum  or  sums  of  money  by  way  of  loan  or  an- 
ticipation, or  any  part  or  parts,  branch  or  branches, 
fund  or  funds  of  the  revenue,  now  granted  or  belong- 
ing, or  hereafter  to  be  granted  to  their  majesties,  their 
heirs  and  successors,  other  than  such  fund  or  funds, 
part  or  parts,  branch  or  branches  of  the  said  revenue 
only,  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  is  or  shall  be  granted 
by  Parliament."  And  in  1C!)7  it  was  enacted  that  the 
"common  capital  and  princi[)al  stock,  and  also  the 
real  fund  of  the  governor  and  company,  or  any  profit 
or  produce  to  be  made  thereof,  or  arising  thereby,  shall 
be  exempted  from  any  rates,  taxes,  assessments,  or 
impositions  whatsoever,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Bank ;  and  that  all  the  profit,  benefit,  and  advantage, 
from  time  to  time  arising  out  of  the  management  of 
the  said  corporation,  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  all 
the  members  of  the  said  corporation  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  ratably  and 
in  proportion  to  each  member's  part,  share,  and  inter- 
est in  the  common  capital  and  principal  stock  of  the 
said  governor  and  company  herebj-  established."  It 
was  further  enacted,  in  1G97,  that  the  forgen.-  of  the 
company's  seal,  or  of  any  sealed  liill  or  bank-note, 
should  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  that 
the  making  of  any  alteration  or  erasure  in  any  bill  or 
note  should  also  l)e  felony. 

In  1G96,  during  the  great  recoinage,  the  Bank  was 
involved  in  considerable  difficulties,  and  was  even 
compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  her  notes,  which 
were  at  a  heavy  discount.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
judicious  conduct  of  the  directors,  and  the  assistance 
of  government,  the  Bank  got  over  the  crisis.  But  it 
was  at  the  same  time  judged  expedient,  in  order  to 
place  her  in  a  situation  the  better  to  withstand  any 
adverse  circumstances  that  might  afterward  occur,  to 
increase  her  capital  from  £1,200,000  to  £2,201,171. 
In  1708.  the  directors  undertook  to  pay  off  and  cancel 
one  million  and  a  half  of  Exchequer  bills  they  had 
circulated  two  years  before,  at  4i  per  cent.,  with  the 
interest  on  them,  amounting  in  all  to  £1,775,028: 
which  increased  the  permanent  debt  due  by  the  public 
to  the  Bank,  including  £400,000  then  advanced  in  con- 
sideration of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  to  £3,375,028, 
for  which  they  were  allowed  6  per  cent.  The  Bank 
capital  was  then  also  doubled  or  increased  to  £4,402,343. 
But  the  year  1708  is  chiefly  memorable,  in  the  history 
of  the  Bank,  for  the  act  that  was  then  passed,  which 
declared  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England,  "  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  any  body  politic,  erected  or  to  be  erected,  other 
than  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  for  any  persons  whatsoever,  united  or  to 
be  united  in  covenants  or  partnership,  exceeding  the 
number  of  six  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum 
or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  in  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the 
borrowing  thereof."  This  proviso,  which  has  had  .«6 
powerful  an  operation  on  banking  in  England,  is  said 
to  have  been  elicited  by  the  Mine-adventure  Company 
having  commenced  banking  business,  and  begun  to 
issue  notes. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  imagined,  from  the 
private  banking  companies  in  the  metropolis  not  issu- 
ing notes,  that  they  were  legally  incapacitated  from 
doing  so.  But  the  clause  in  the  act  of  Ki'S.  which 
lias  licen  the  only  restriction  on  the  issue  of  notes,  ap- 
plied generally  to  all  England,  .ind  had  no  peculiar 
reference  to  London.  The  fact  that  banks  with  six  or 
fewer  partners  have  not  issued  notes  in  the  metropolis, 
as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  is,  therefore,  ascril>able 
either  to  their  being  aware  that  their  notes  would  ol>- 
tain  no  considerable  circulation  concurrently  with  those 
of  a  great  association  like  the  Bank  of  England,  or  from 
their  believing  that  their  issue  would  not  be  profitable. 
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An  Accoitnt  op  the  buccessivb  Eekewals  of  the  Chaeteb,  op  the  Conditions  undek  which  these  Renewals  weue 
M  \nE  and  of  the  Variations  in  the  Amount  and  Interest  of  the  Pebmanent  Debt  due  by  Goveknsiekt  to  the 
Bank,  exclusive  ok  the  Dead  Weight. 


1T42. 


1T64. 

ITSl. 

ISOO. 
1S33. 


Conditions  under  which  Renewals  were  made,  and  Permanent  Debt  contracted. 


Permanent  Debt. 


Charter  granted  under  the  act  5  &  6  Will.  3,  c.  20,  redeemable  upon  the  expiration  of  12 
months'  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1705,  upon  payment  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  of 

the  demands  therein  specified.  

Under  tliid  act  the  Bank  advanced  to  the  public  iJl, 200,000,  in  consideration  of  then- 
receiving  an  annuity  of  X100,000  a  year,  viz.  8  per  cent,  interest,  and  £4000  for  manage- 
ment   

Charter  continued  by  the  8  &  9  Will.  8,  c.  20,  tiU  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  1 1 10, 
on  payment,  etc. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  took  up  and  added  to  their  stock  £1,001,111  Exchequer  bills 
and  tallies. 
Charter  continued  by  7  Anne,  c.  7,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  17o2,  on  pay- 
ment, etc. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  .£400,000  to  government  without  interest ;  and  de- 
livered up  to  be  canceled  £1,775,027  17.s.  lOd.  Excliequer  bills,  in  consideration  of  their 

receiving  an  annuity  of  £106,501  13s.,  being  at  the  rate  of  C  per  cent 

Charter  continued  by  12  Anne,  stat.  1,  c.  11,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  August,  1742,  on 
payment,  etc. 

In  1716,  by  the  3  Geo.  1,  c.  8,  Bank  advanced  to  government,  at  5  per  cent 

And  by  the  same  act,  the  interest  on  the  Exchequer  bills  canceled  in  1708  was  reduced 
from  6  to  5  per  cent. 

In  1721,  by  S  Geo.  1,  c.  21,  the  South  Sea  Company  were  authorized  to  sell  £200,000 
government  annuities,  and  corporations  purchasing  the  same  at  26  years'  purchase  were 
authorized  to  add  the  amount  to  their  capital  stock.     The  Bank  purchased  the  whole  of 

these  annuities  at  20  years'  purchase 

5  per  cent,  interest  was  payable  on  this  sum  to  mid-summer,  1727,  and  thereafter, 
4  per  cent. 

At  different  times  between  1727  and  1738,  both  inclu.«ive,  the  Bank  received  from  the 
public,  on  account  of  permanent  debt,  £3,275,027  17s.  lOd.,  and  advanced  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  ditto,  £3,000,000 :  difference 

Debt  due  by  the  public  in  1738 

Charter  continued  by  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  1764,  on 
payment,  etc. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  £1,600,000  without  interest,  which  being  added  to 
the  original  advance  of  £1,200,000,  and  the  £400,000  advanced  in  1710,  bearing  interest 

at  6  per  cent.,  reduced  the  interest  on  the  whole  to  3  per  cent 

In  1745,  under  authority  of  19  Geo.  2,  c.  6,  the  Bank  delivered  up  to  be  canceled 
£986,000  of  Exchequer  bills,  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  £39,472,  being  at  the  rate 

of  3  per  cent 

In  1749,  the  23  Geo.  2,  c.  6,  reduced  the  interest  on  the  4  per  cent,  annuities  held  by 
the  Bank  to  3j  per  cent,  for  7  years  from  the  25th  of  December,  1750,  and  thereafter  to 
3  per  cent 
Charter  continued  by  4  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  17S6,  on  pay- 
ment, etc. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  paid  into  the  Exchequer  £110,000  free  of  all  charge. 
Charter  continued  by  21  Geo.  3,  c.  60,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  1812,  on  pay- 
ment, etc. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  £3,000,000  for  the  public  sei-vice,  for  3  years,  at  3 
per  cent. 
Charter  continued  by  40  Geo.  3,  c.  28,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  1S33,  on 
payment,  etc. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  to  government  £3,000,000  for  G  yeara  without  inter- 
est ;  but  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  1S07,  the  advance  was 
continued  without  interest  till  6  months  after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
In  1S16,  the  Bank,  under  authority  of  the  act  56  Geo.  3,  c.  96,  .advanced  at  3  per  cent., 

to  be  repaid  on  or  before  1st  of  August,  1833 

Charter  continued  by  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  9S,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  1S55, 
witli  a  proviso  that  it  may  be  dissolved  on  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  1845,  on 
payment,  etc. 

This  act  directs  that  in  future  the  Bank  shall  deduct  £120,000  a  year  from  their  charge 
on  account  of  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  and  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  debt  due 

by  the  public  to  the  Bank,  or  £3,671,700,  be  paid  off 

Permanent  advance  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  inde- 
pendent of  the  advances  on  account  of  dead  weight,  etc 

Charter  continued  by  7  &  S  Vict.  c.  82,  till  12  months  after  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  on  pay- 
ment, etc. 

This  act,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tliis  article,  exempts 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  from  all  charge  on  account  of  stamp-duty,  and  directs  that  in  fu- 
ture the  Bank  shall  deduct  £180,000  a  year  from  the  charge  on  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  It  also  separates  the  banking  from  the  issuing  department  of 
the  e.stablisliinent,  .and  effects  other  important  change.". 


£  &   d. 

1,200,000    0    0 

2,175,027  17  10 
2,000,000    0    0 

4,000,000    0    0 


9,375,027  17  10 


275,027  17  10 


9,100,000    0    0 


1,600,000    0    0 
986,800    0    0 


3,000,000    0    p 


14,686,  SOO    0    0 
8,671,700    0    0 


11,015,100    0    0 


The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  first 
granted,  was  to  continue  for  eleven  years  certain,  or 
till  a  year's  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1705.  The 
charter  was  further  prolonged  in  1697.  In  1708,  the 
Bank  having  advanced  £-100,000  for  the  public  service, 
without  interest,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  corpo- 
ration were  prolonged  till  1733;  and,  in  consequence 
of  various  arrangements  made  at  different  times,  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  have  been  continued 
by  successive  renewals,  till  a  year's  notice  after  the  1st 
of  August,  1855.  For  further  details  as  to  this  subject, 
see  the  Appendix  No.  1  of  the  Report  of  lWi2  on  the  Ite- 
newal  of  the  Bank  ChaHer,  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
referred  to  in  it ;  see  also  I'ostlktiiwait's  History  of 
the  Revenue,  p.  301-310;  and  Faiuman  on  the  Funds, 
7lh  ed.  p.  85-88,  etc. 


The  capital  of  the  Bank  on  which  dividends  are  paid 
has  never  exactly  coincided  with,  though  till  of  late  it 
seldom  differed  ver}-  materially  from,  the  permanent 
advance  by  the  Bank  to  the  public.  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  amounted,  in  1708,  to  £4,402,343.  Between 
that  3'ear  and  1727  it  was  increased  to  near  £9,000,000. 
In  174G  it  amounted  to  £10,780,000.  From  this  pe- 
riod it  underwent  no  change  till  1782,  when  it  was  in- 
creased 8  per  cent.,  or  to  £11,642,400.  It  continued 
stationary  at  this  sum  down  to  1816,  when  it  was  raised 
to  £14,553,000  by  an  addition  of  25  per  cent,  from  the 
profits  of  the  Bank,  under  the  provisions  of  the  .act  56 
Geo.  3,  c.  96.  The  act  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
in  1833,  the  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  98,  directed  that  the  sum 
of  £3,071,700  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  should  be  re- 
paid by  the  public,  giving  the  directors  power,  if  they 
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thought  fit,  to  deduct  it  from  the  bank  capital.  Ijut 
tliis  was  not  done,  the  sum  being  reinvested  in  a  gov- 
ernment annuity,  termiiialjle  in  1800.  The  ISank  of 
England  has  been  frequently  adected  by  panics  among 
the  holders  of  its  notes.  In  171.'),  the  alarm  occasion- 
ed by  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders,  under  the  Pre- 
tender, as  far  as  Derby,  led  to  a  run  upon  the  Bank ; 
and  in  order  to  gain  time  to  concert  measures  for  avert- 
ing the  run,  the  directors  adopted  the  device  of  paying 
in  shillings  and  si.xpences!  I5ut  they  derived  a  more 
effectual  relief  from  the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  from  .a  resolution  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city,  and  very 
numerously  signed,  declaring  the  willingness  of  the 
subscribers  to  receive  bank-notes  in  payment  of  any 
sum  that  might  Ijc  due  to  them,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  all  their 
payments  in  the  same  medium.  During  the  tremen- 
dous riots  in  June,  1780,  the  Bank  incurred  considera- 
ble danger.  Had  the  mob  attacked  the  establishment 
at  the  commencement  of  the  riots,  the  conse<iucnces 
might  have  proved  fatal.  Luckih',  however,  they  de- 
la}'ed  their  attack  till  time  had  been  afforded  for  pro- 
viding a  force  sufficient  to  insure  its  safety.  Since  that 
period  a  considerable  militarj'  force  is  niglitly  placed 
in  the  interior  of  the  Bank,  as  a  protection  in  any  emer- 
gency that  may  occur.  In  the  latter  part  of  1702  and 
beginning  of  1793,  there  was,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vious overissue  on  their  part,  a  general  run  on  most  of 
the  private  banks,  and  about  a  third  part  of  these  es- 
tablishments were  forced  to  stop  payments.  This  led 
to  a  considerable  demand  for  coin  from  the  Bank. 

The  year  1797  is,  however,  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  recent  histor}-  of  the  Bank.  Owing  jtartly  to 
events  connected  with  the  war  in  ■\vhicii  England  was 
engaged  —  to  loans  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  to 
bills  drawn  on  the  treasury  at  home  by  the  British 
agents  abroad ;  and  partly  and  chieffy,  perhaps,  to  the 
advances  most  unwillingly  made  by  the  Bank  to  gov- 
ernment, which  jirevented  the  directors  from  having 
a  sufficient  control  over  their  issues — the  exchanges 
became  unfavorable  in  179o,  and  iu  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing )-ear  large  sums  in  specie  were  drawn  from 
the  Bank.  In  the  latter  end  of  1796  and  beginning 
of  1797,  considerable  apprehensions  iverc  entertain- 
ed of  invasion,  and  rumors  were  propagated  of  de- 
scents having  been  actually  made  on  the  coast.  In 
consequence  of  the  fears  that  were  thus  excited,  runs 
were  made  on  the  i)rovincial  banks  in  ditlerent  parts 
of  the  country;  and  some  of  them  having  failed,  the 
panic  became  general,  and  extended  itself  to  London. 
Demands  for  cash  poured  in  ujion  the  Bank  from  all 
quarters,  and  on  Saturday,  the  2oth  of  I'"el)ruary,  1797, 
she  had  only  £1,272,000  of  cash  and  bullion  in  her  cof- 
fers, with  every  prospect  of  a  violent  run  taking  place 
on  the  follow-ing  Monday.  In  this  emergency  an  order 
in  council  was  issued  ou  Sunday  the  2(lth,  prohibiting 
the  directors  from  jiaying  their  notes  in  cash  until  the 
sense  of  Parliament  had  been  taken  on  the  subject ; 
and  after  Parliament  met,  and  the  measure  had  been 
much  discussed,  it  was  agreed  to  continue  the  restric- 
tion till  six  months  after  the  signature  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace. 

As  soon  as  the  order  in  council  prohibiting  payments 
in  cash  appeared,  a  meeting  of  tiie  principal  Iiankers, 
merchants,  traders,  etc.,  of  the  nu-tropolis  was  held  at 
the  Mansion  House,  when  a  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
and  very  numerouslj-  signed,  pledging,  as  had  been 
done  in  1745,  those  present  to  accept,  and  to  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  cause  bank-notes  to  be  accept- 
ed as  cash  in  all  transactions.  This  re.'solution  tended 
to  allay  the  apprehensions  that  the  restriction  had  ex- 
cited. Parliament  being  sitting  at  the  time,  a  com- 
mittee was  innnediately  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank;  and  their  report  put  to  rest  what- 
ever doubts  might  have  been  entertained  witli  respect 
to  tlie  solvency  of  the  establishment,  by  showing  that, 


at  the  moment  when  the  order  in  council  appeared, 
the  Bank  was  possessed  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
X'l.Oj.jliy/jO,  after  all  claims  upon  her  had  been  de- 
ducted. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  respect 
to  the  policy  of  the  restriction  in  1797 ;  but,  consider- 
ing the  jieculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took 
place,  its  expediency  seems  abundantly  obvious.  The 
run  did  not  originate  in  any  overissue  of  bank  pa- 
per, but  grew  entirely  out  of  political  causes.  So  long 
as  the  alanns  of  invasion  continued,  it  was  clear  that 
no  bank  jiaper  immediately  convertible  into  gold  would 
remain  in  circulation.  And  as  the  Bank,  though  pos- 
sessed of  ample  funds,  was  without  the  means  of  in- 
stantly retiring  her  notes,  she  might,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  goverament,  have  been  obliged  to  stop  pay- 
ment— an  event  w  hich,  had  it  occurred,  must  have  pro- 
duced consequences  in  the  last  degree  fatal  to  the  pub- 
lic interests.  It  had  been  generally  supposed,  previous- 
ly to  the  passing  of  the  Restriction  Act,  that  bank- 
notes would  not  circulate  unless  they  were  immediate- 
ly convertible  into  cash ;  but  the  event  showed,  con- 
formably to  principles  that  have  since  been  fully  ex- 
plained, that  this  was  not  really  the  case.  Though  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  not,  at  the  passing 
of  the  Ii'estriction  Act,  publicly*  declared  to  be  legal 
tender,  they  were  rendered  so  in  practice  by  being  re- 
ceived as  cash  in  all  transactions  on  account  of  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  vast  majority  of  individuals.  For 
the  first  three  jears  of  the  restriction,  their  issues  were 
so  moderate  that  they  not  only  kept  on  a  par  with 
gold,  but  actually  bore  a  small  premium.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1800,  however,  their  quantity  was  so  much 
increased  that  they  fell  to  a  discount  of  8  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  gold,  but  they  soon  after  rose  nearly  to 
par;  and  it  was  not  until  1808  that  the  decline  of  their 
value  excited  any  considerable  attention.  Early  in 
1810  they  were  at  a  discount  of  about  13J  per  cent. ; 
and  this  extraordinarj-  fall  having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  the  House  of  Commons  appoint- 
cil  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  had  been  occasioned.  The  committee  exam- 
ined several  w itnosses  ;  and  in  their  report,  which  was 
drawn  up  w  ith  considerable  ability,  they  justly  as- 
cribed the  fall  to  the  overissue  of  bank  paper,  and 
recommended  that  the  Bank  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
sume cash  payments  within  two  years.  This  recom- 
mendation w  as  not,  however,  acted  upon ;  and  the  val- 
ue of  bank  paper  continued  to  decline,  as  compared 
with  gold,  till  1814. 

At  the  period  w  hen  the  restriction  on  cash  payments 
took  place  in  1797,  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  about 
280  country  banks  in  existence ;  but  so  rapidly  were 
these  establishments  multi[ilied,  that  they  amounted  to 
above  900  in  1813.  The  price  of  corn,  influenced  part- 
ly by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  facility 
with  which  discounts  were  obtained,  but  far  more  by 
deficient  harvests  and  the  unprecedented  ditliculties 
which  the  war  threw  in  the  way  of  importation,  had 
risen  to  an  extraordinary  height  during  the  dve  years 
ending  with  1813.  But  the  hiirvest  of  that  year  being 
unusually  productive,  and  the  intercourse  with  the 
Continent  being  then  also  renewed,  prices,  infiueuced 
by  both  circumstances,  sustained  a  very  heavy  fall  in 
the  latter  part  of  1813  and  the  beginning  of  1814  ;  and 
this  fall  having  ruined  a  considerable  number  of  farm- 
ers, and  jiroduced  a  general  want  of  confidence,  such  a 
destruction  of  provincial  paper  took  place  as  has  rare- 
ly been  paralleled.  In  1814,  1815,  and  181t>.  no  fewer 
than  240  country  banks  stopped  payment ;  and  eighty- 
nine  commissions  of  bankruptcy  were  issued  against 
these  establishments,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  commis- 
sion against  every  ttn  and  a  luilf  of  the  total  number 
of  banks  existing  in  1813.  The  great  reduction  that 
had  been  thus  suddenly  and  violently  brought  about 
in  the  quantity  of  country  bank  paper,  by  extending 
the  field  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  paper. 
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raised  its  value  in  1817  nearly  to  a  par  with  gold.  The 
return  to  cash  payments  being  thus  facilitated,  it  was 
fixed,  in  1819,  by  the  act  59  Geo.  3,  c.  78,  commonly 
called  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act,  that  they  should  take 
place  in  1823.  But  to  prevent  any  future  overissue, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  measure  as  little 
burdensome  as  possible,  it  was  enacted,  in  pursuance 
of  a  plan  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  the 
Bank  should  be  obliged,  during  the  interval  from  the 
passing  of  the  act  till  the  return  to  specie  payments,  to 
pay  her  notes,  if  required,  in  bars  of  standard  bullion 
of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  weight.  This  plan  was 
not,  however,  acted  upon  during  the  period  allowed 
by  law ;  for,  a  large  amount  of  gold  having  been  accu- 
mulated at  the  Bank,  the  directors  preferred  recom- 
mencing specie  payments  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821. — 
See  Table  for  an  account  of  the  price  of  bullion,  the 
depreciation  of  paper,  etc.,  from  1800  to  1821. 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  return  to  the  old 
standard  in  1819.  By  one  party  it  has  been  represent- 
ed as  a  wise  and  politic  measure ;  they  contend  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  not  only  put  an  end  to  those  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  money,  which  had  previously 
been  productive  of  great  mischief,  and  gave  effect  to 
the  solemn  engagements  into  which  the  public  had  en- 
tered with  the  national  creditor,  but  that  it  did  this 
witliout  adding  any  thing  material  to  the  national 
burdens.  But  another,  and  also  a  very  numerous  par- 
ty, talce  a  total  different  view  of  this  measure :  they 
contend  that  the  public  was  not  really  bound  to  return 
to  cash  payments  at  the  old  standard  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war ;  tliat  the  return  has  very  greatly  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  currency ;  and  that  this  en- 
hancement, by  adding  proportionally  to  the  fixed  bur- 
dens laid  on  the  industrious  classes,  has  been  most  in- 
jurious to  tlieir  interests.  It  will,  however,  be  found 
in  this,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  sort,  that  the  statements 
of  both  parties  are  exaggerated,  and  that  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  measure  has  not  been  so  advantageous  as  its 
eulogists  represent,  neither,  on  the  other,  has  it  been 
nearly  so  injurious  as  its  enemies  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

In  discussing  this  question,  it  is  material  to  observe 
that  the  value  of  paper,  which  had  been  in  1815  and 
181G  aljout  IGJ  per  cent,  below  that  of  gold,  rose  in 
1817  and  1818,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned, 
without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, to  within  little  more  than  2^  per  cent,  of  tlie 
value  of  gold ;  and  that  in  1819  the  depreciation  only 
amounted  to  4^  per  cent. — See  Table.  It  is,  there- 
fore, futile  to  ascribe  to  the  act  of  1819,  as  is  often 
done,  the  whole  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  since  the  peace,  seeing  that  the  cur- 
rency had  been  for  three  years  2)reviousli/  to  its  enact- 
ment from  12i  to  14^  per  cent,  above  its  value  in  1815, 
and  from  21  to  23  per  cent,  above  its  value  in  1814 ! 
The  main  object  which  the  promoters  of  the  act  of 
1819  had  in  view  was  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency at  the  point  to  which  it  had  recovered  itself 
without  legislative  interference.  This,  liowever,  could 
not  be  done  without  recurring  to  specie  payments ;  and 
the  difference  of  4^  per  cent,  that  obtained  in  1819,  be- 
tween the  value  of  gold  and  paper,  was  not  deemed  suf- 
ficiently considerable  to  warrant  a  departure  from  the 
old  standard,  and  from  the  acts  engaging  to  restore  it. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  those  who  suppose  tliat  the  act 
of  1819  added  only  4  J  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency mistake  altogether  the  effect  of  the  measure.  It 
is  admitted,  indeed,  that  paper  was  then  only  4^^  per 
cent,  less  valuable  than  gold  ;  but  }>}■  reverting  to  spe- 
cie payments,  an  unexpected  purcliase  of  thirty  millions 
of  gold  was  made  ;  and  it  is  adirniud  that  this  nov- 
el and  large  demand,  concurring  simultaneously  with 
the  contraction  of  paper  in  several  of  the  Continental 
states,  and  with  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  bullion 
from  the  mines,  had  the  effect  of  adding  very  greatly 


to  the  value  of  gold  itself,  and  consequently  to  that  of 
the  currency.  It  is  very  difficult,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
impossible,  to  determine  the  precise  degree  of  credit 
that  should  be  attached  to  this  statement ;  but,  wliile 
we  incline  to  think  that  it  is  well  founded  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  see  no  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  so  to 
any  thing  like  the  extent  that  has  been  stated.  The 
gold  imported  into  Great  Britain,  to  enable  the  Bank 
to  resume  specie  payments,  was  not  taken  from  any 
particular  country  or  district,  but  was  drawn  from  the 
market  of  the  world  ;  and  considering  the  vast  extent 
of  the  supply  whence  it  was  derived,  it  is  against  all 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  value  could  be  materiallj- 
influenced  by  the  purchases.  We  doubt,  too,  whether 
the  contraction  of  the  paper  currency  of  some  of  the 
Continental  states,  and  the  substitution  of  specie  in  its 
stead,  was  not  more  than  balanced  by  the  cessation  of 
the  demand  for  specie  for  the  military  chests  of  the 
different  armies,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  practice  of 
hoarding,  and  the  greater  security  consequent  to  the 
return  of  peace.  And  with  respect  to  the  falling  off  in 
the  supplies  from  the  mines,  it  is  not  a  circumstance, 
supposing  it  to  have  had  a  considerable  influence,  that 
Parliament  could  take  into  account.  It  could  neither 
determine  the  extent  to  which  bullion  had  been  raised, 
nor  at  what  point  the  rise  would  stop,  nor  how  soon  it 
might  again  begin  to  decline.  The  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  bullion  had  then  continued  for  too  short  a 
period,  and  its  influence  on  the  value  of  gold  was  much 
too  uncertain,  to  make  it  a  ground  for  interfering  in 
any  degree  witli  the  standard.  And  notwithstanding 
the  falling  off  in  the  productiveness  of  the  American 
mines  still  continues,  the  diminution  thence  arising 
has  been  since  more  than  compensated  by  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in 
the  produce  of  the  Russian  mines  and  washings. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  most  articles  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  peace  has  been  often  referred  to 
as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  great  enhancement  in  the 
value  of  bullion.  But  the  inference  is  by  no  means  so 
certain  as  has  been  represented.  The  prices  of  com- 
modities are  as  much  affected  by  changes  in  the  cost 
of  tlieir  production  as  by  clianges  in  the  quantity  of 
money  afloat.  Now,  there  is  not  one  of  the  great  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  the  cost  of  wliicli  has  not  been  con- 
siderabl}'  reduced,  or  which  has  not  been  supplied  from 
new  and  more  productive  sources  within  the  last  few 
years.  Tlie  growtli  of  corn,  for  example,  has  been  vast- 
ly extended  in  France,  Prussia,  and  generally  through- 
out the  Continent,  by  the  splitting  of  large  estates, 
and  the  complete  subversion  of  the  feudal  svstem  ;  and 
tlie  reduction  of  its  price  in  England  has  ]been  wholly 
owing  to  the  astonishing  improvements  made  in  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  increase  of  imports  from  Ireland. 
The  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  is  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  introduction  and  rapid  multiplication  of 
jMerino  sheep  in  Germany,  where  they  seem  to  succeed 
even  better  than  in  Spain ;  and  by  the  large  and  rap- 
idly growing  imports  from  Australia,  where  little  more 
than  50  years  ago  there  Avas  not  a  single  sliecp  !  And 
a  verj' large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fall  in  the 
])rice  of  colonial  ))roducts,  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  system, 
and  the  vast  extension  of  cultivation  in  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Java,  Louisiana,  etc.  Although,  therefore,  we  do  not 
deny  that  tlie  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  bullion  from 
the  mines  must,  at  first,  have  liad  some  influence  over 
prices,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  greatest  imaginable  error 
to  ascribe  to  it  tlie  entire  fall  that  took  place  after  the 
peace.  Were  its  effect  rated  at  from  5  to  10  per  cent., 
we  believe  it  would  be  very  considerably  overstated. — 
See  Pkecious  Mktals. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  arc  disposed  to  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who  framed  the  act  of  1819. 
That  it  added  somewhat  to  the  burdens  of  tlie  indus- 
trious classes,  and  has  been  in  so  far  liostile  to  the  pub- 
lic interests,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt ;  but  it  has 
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not  been  so  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  which  its  ene- 
mies represent,  'i'he  period,  too,  when  it  wan  passed 
is  now  so  distant,  that  the  existing  engagements  among 
individuals  Iiave  almost  all  been  formed  with  reference 
to  the  altered  value  of  tlie  currency  ;  so  that  whatever 
injury  it  may  have  occasioned  in  the  first  instance  must 
be  nearly  gone  by.  To  modify  or  change  the  stand- 
ard at  this  late  period,  would  not  be  to  rejiair  injustice, 
but  to  commit  it  afresh.  At  tlie  end  of  the  war,  the 
circumstances  were  considerably  dili'erent.  The  stand- 
ard liad  been  really  abandoned  for  the  previous  IS 
years;  and  perhaps  we  may  now  say  that  it  would 
have  been  better,  all  tilings  considered,  had  the  mint 
price  of  bullion  been  raised  in  1815  to  the  market  price. 
But  having  surmounted  all  tlie  dillicuUies  attendant 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  standard,  and  maintain- 
ed it  since  1821,  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  impoli- 
tic to  subject  it  to  new  alterations.  Should  the  coun- 
try become,  at  any  future  period,  unable  to  make  good 
its  engagements,  it  will  better  consult  its  honor  and  its 
interest  by  fairly  compounding  with  its  creditors,  than 
by  endeavoring  to  slip  from  its  engagements  liy  resort- 
ing to  the  underhand  and  dishonest  expedient  of  en- 
feebling the  standard. 

The  price  of  grain,  which  had  been  very  much  de- 
pressed in  1821  and  1822,  rallied  in  1823  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance contributed,  along  with  others  peculiar  to 
that  period,  to  promote  an  extraordinary  rage  for  spec- 
ulation. The  issues  of  the  country  banks  being  in  con- 
sequence far  too  much  extended,  the  currency  became 
redundant  in  the  autumn  of  1824 ;  and  the  exchanges 
having  been  depressed,  a  drain  for  gold  began  to  oper- 
ate upon  the  IJank  of  England.  I5ut  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  having  entered,  in  the  earlj'  part  of  that  year, 
into  an  engagement  with  government  to  pay  off  such 
holders  of  4  per  cent,  stock  as  might  dissent  from  its 
conversion  into  a  "J  per  cent,  stock,  they  were  obliged 
to  advance  a  considerable  sum  on  tliis  account  after  the 
depression  of  the  exchange.  This  tended  to  counter- 
act the  cflcct  of  the  drain  on  the  Bank  for  gold;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  London  currency  was  not  veiy  ma- 
terially diminished  till  September,  1825.  AVhen,  how- 
ever, the  continued  demand  of  the  public  on  the  Bank 
for  gold  had  rendered  money  scarce  in  the  metropolis, 
the  pressure  speedily  extended  to  the  country.  Such 
of  the  provincial  banks — and  they  were  a  numerous 
class — as  had  been  original!}-  established  without  suf- 
ficient capital,  or  had  conducted  their  business  ujion 
erroneous  principles,  began  to  give  way  the  moment 
they  experienced  an  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining 
pecuniary  accommodations  in  London.  The  alarm, 
once  excited,  soon  became  general ;  and  conlidencc  and 
credit  were,  for  a  while,  almost  wholly  suspended.  In 
the  short  space  of  si.x  weeks,  above  70  banking  estab- 
lishments were  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  very 
large  advances  made  to  them  by  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  the  run  upon  the  Bank  for  cash  to  supply  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  country  banks  was  so  heavy,  that  she 
was  well  nigh  drained  of  all  the  coin  in  her  cotters,  and 
obliged,  as  already  remarked,  to  issue  about  a  million 
of  £1  and  £2  notes. 

To  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  wide-spread 
mischief  and  ruin  produced  by  tliis  and  the  previous 
bankruiitcies  of  the  country  banks,  it  was  resolved,  in 
182C,  with  consent  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  make  a 
change  in  the  law  of  1708  limiting  the  number  of  part- 
ners in  banking  establislwnents  to  six  only.  And  it 
was  accordingly  enacted  that  thenceforth  any  numlier 
of  )>artners  miglit  form  themselves  into  associations  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  including  the  issue 
of  notes,  any  where  not  within  sLrti/-jire  nules  of  Lon- 
don. The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  came,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  resolution  of  establishing  branch- 
es in  some  of  the  principal  towns ;  and  these  liave  since 
been  established  in  Gloucester,  JLnnchcster,  Birniing- 
bam,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tjiie,  Hull,  Norwich,  etc. 


Besides  attempting  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  bank- 
ruptcy among  tlie  country  banks  by  repealing  the  law 
limiting  the  number  of  partners,  it  was  further  re- 
solved, in  1820,  to  jirohiljit  the  issue  of  £1  notes.  The 
policy  and  effects  of  tliis  measure  gave  rise  to  much 
dispute.  It  seems  clear  that  it  went  far  to  shut  up 
one  of  the  most  convenient  channels  by  which  the  in- 
ferior class  of  country  bankers  contrived  to  get  their 
notes  into  circulation,  and  must,  in  so  far,  have  done 
good.  But  there  were  many  other  channels  still  open 
totiiem  ;  and  to  imagine  that  this  measure  was  to  place 
tlie  iirovincial  currency  on  that  solid  basis  on  which 
it  should  be  jilaced  was  quite  visionary.  There  were 
no  notes  under  £5  in  circulation  in  1792 ;  and  yet  fully 
one  third  part  of  the  countrj'  lianks  then  in  existence 
became  bankrupt !  The  truth  is,  as  already  stated, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against  loss  and  fraud 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  country-  bankers,  otherwise 
than  by  compelling  them  to  give  .security  for  their  is- 
sues; and  as  security  may  as  easily  be  given  for  £1 
notes  as  for  those  of  £5,  the  suppression  of  the  former 
does  not  appear  to  be  essential.  No  doubt  can,  how- 
ever, be  entertained  that  the  representations  of  the 
extreme  injur\'  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  £1 
notes  were  greatly  exaggerated ;  though  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  obvious  that  the  means  of  the  bankers  to 
make  advances,  as  well  as  the  profit  derived  from  mak- 
ing them,  must  both  have  been  diminished  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  small  notes;  and  it  would  be  foolish  to 
deny  that  this  circumstance  must  have  occasioned  some 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  many  individuals.  1  hese 
remarks  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  case  of  tlie 
countrj'  banks.  The  extraordinary  extent  to  vhich 
the  forgerj-  of  the  £1  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
carried  affords  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  policy  of 
their  suppression.  But  the  comparatively  limited  cir- 
culation of  the  countrj'  banks,  and  perhaps  we  may 
add  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  notes  were  engraved,  hindered  their  forgerj-  from 
becoming  injuriously  prevalent. 

diarfcr  of  1844. — The  defects  inherent  in  the  old 
system  were  again  fully  developed  in  183C  and  1837. 
It  is  needless  now  to  enter  upon  any  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  overtrading  of  these 
years ;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States.  In  nothing,  however,  was 
this  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  the  rapid  increase 
of  joint-stock  banks;  their  number,  which  in  1834-35 
had  amounted  in  England  and  Wales  to  55,  having 
risen  in  1835-3G  to  no  fewer  than  100  !  Many  of  these 
were  banks  of  issue,  and  in  consequence  of  the  large 
additions  that  were  thus  suddenly  made  to  the  number 
of  notes  afloat,  and  still  more  to  the  number  of  bills, 
checks,  and  other  substitutes  for  money,  the  currency 
l)ecaine  redundant  and  the  exchange  depressed  ;  and 
the  deficient  harvests  of  1838  and  1839,  conspiring  with 
this  redundancy,  occasioned  a  further  fall  in  the  ex- 
change, and  a  severe  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
for  gold.  But  while  the  latter  was  narrowing  her  is- 
sues by  supplying  the  exporters  of  bullion  with  gold 
in  exchange  for  notes,  the  country  banks  went  on  in- 
creasing their  issues!  What  the  former  did  by  con- 
tracting on  the  one  hand,  the  latter  more  than  undid 
by  letting  out  on  the  other.  The  vacuum  created  by 
I  the  withdrawal  of  Bank  of  England  paper  was  imme- 
diately tilled  uji,  and  made  to  overtlow,  by  the  issue  of 
I  a  more  than  equal  amount  of  provincial  paper:  so  that 
■'  had  it  not  been  for  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
,  the  other  repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  Bank. 
i  the  probability  is  that  she  might  have  pone  on  paying 
J  away  bullion  for  notes  till  she  was  drained  of  her  last 
sixpence,  witliout  in  any  degree  atl'ecting  the  ex- 
I'hange ;  and  as  it  was,  the  Imllion  in  her  cotTers  in 
August,  1839,  was  reduced  to  i:2.420.(XK\  so  that  the 
market  narrowly  escaped  a  tremendous  crisis. 

This  perilous  experience  liaving  again  forcibly  at- 
tracted the  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  banking 
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system,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  encouraged  to  attempt  its 
improvement.  The  clause  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will,  i,  c. 
98,  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1833,  which  gave 
to  Parliament  power  to  revise  or  cancel  it  in  1845, 
afforded  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system.  But,  however  desirable,  the  total 
suppression  of  the  issue  of  notes  bj- joint-stock  and  pri- 
vate banking  companies  would  have  been  a  measure 
too  much  opposed  to  popular  prejudices,  and  to  the  real 
or  supposed  interests  of  a  large  and  powerful  class,  to 
have  had  any  chance  of  being  carried  ;  and  there  also 
■would  have  been  great,  though  inferior,  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  plan  for  taking  security.  It  M-as,  in- 
deed, indispensable,  in  attempting  to  obviate  the  de- 
fects inherent  in  the  banking  system,  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously, to  respect,  in  as  far  as  possible,  existing  inter- 
ests, and  to  avoid  taking  any  step  that  might  excite 
the  fears  or  suspicions  of  the  public ;  the  grand  diffi- 
culty being  to  reconcile  the  introduction  of  such  a 
course  with  the  adoption  of  any  plan  that  would  ob- 
viate in  any  considerable  degree  the  defects  complain- 
ed of.  Happil}-,  this  difficult  problem  has  been  dex- 
terously and  satisfactorily'  solved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
the  measures  he  introduced  and  carried  through  Par- 
liament in  1844  and  1845,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
banking  system,  having  been  so  skillfulh'  contrived  as 
to  provoke  little  opposition,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
effected  very  extensive  and,  as  we  think,  most  benefi- 
cial changes. 

The  measures  in  question  consist  of  the  act  7  &  8 
Vict.  c.  32,  which  refers  to  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  English  countrj'  banks ;  and  the  acts  8  &  9  Vict. 
c.  37,  38,  referring  to  the  Banks  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. The  principal  object  of  these  statutes  has  been 
to  obviate  the  chances  of  overissue  and  of  sudden  fluc- 
tuations in  the  quantity  and  value  of  money,  by  limit- 
ing the  power  to  issue  notes  payable  on  demand,  and 
by  making  the  amount  of  such  notes  in  circulation  vary 
more  nearly  than  previously  with  the  amount  of  bull- 
ion in  the  possession  of  the  issuers.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
adopted,  in  dealing  with  the  Bank  of  England,  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Mr.  Loyd,  in  1837,  for  effecting  a  com- 
plete separation  between  the  issuing  and  banking  de- 
partments of  that  establishment.  And  while  the  di- 
rectors are  left  at  liberty  to  manage  the  latter  at  dis- 
cretion, their  management  of  the  former,  or  issue  de- 
partment, is  subjected  to  what  seems  to  be  a  well-de- 
vised system  of  restraint.  The  Bank  is  allowed  to  is- 
sue £14,000,000  of  notes  upon  securities  (of  which  the 
debt  of  £11,015,100  lent  by  her  to  government  is  a 
part)  ;  and  whatever  paper  the  issue  department  may 
at  any  time  issue  over  and  above  this  maximum 
amount  of  securities,  it  must  have  an  equal  amount  of 
coin  and  bullion  in  its  coffers.  A  clause  is  inserted  in 
the  act  allowing  the  Bank  to  increase  her  issue  upon 
securities  in  the  event  of  her  notes  being  used  instead 
of  those  of  any  or  all  of  the  existing  banks  of  issue. 
Hence  it  is  impracticable  for  the  issue  department  to 
increase  its  issues  without,  at  the  sam.e  time,  propor- 
tionally increasing  its  stock  of  coin  and  bullion ;  or  to 
diminish  the  latter  w^ithout  proportionalh- diminishing 
the  amount  of  paper  supplied  to  the  public  and  the 
banking  department.  And,  therefore,  if  the  latter  is- 
sued the  whole  notes  assigned  to  it,  the  total  amount 
issued  by  the  issue  department  and  the  amount  in  cir- 
culation would  be  identical ;  and  it  might  under  such 
circumstances  be  truly  said  that,  in  so  far  as  the  cur- 
rency consists  of  Bank  of  England  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, it  varied  in  amount  and  value  as  it  would  do 
were  it  wholly  metallic,  and,  consequenth-,  by  being 
so  closely  identified  with  the  standard,  realized  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  paper  currency. 

But,  though  the  currency  approaches  to,  it  has  not 
arrived  at  this  degree  of  perfection.  The  public  does 
not  deal  alone  with  the  issue,  but  also,  and  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  with  the  banking  department.  And 
this  latter  department  retained  such  a  portion  of  the 


notes  issued  to  it  by  the  former,  under  the  2d  clause  of 
the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  32,  as  was  supposed  at  the  time  to 
be  sufficient  to  carry  on  its  business,  their  amount  hav- 
ing since  varied  with  the  varying  demands  for  bullion, 
the  sales  and  purchases  of  securities,  etc.  But  it  is  suf- 
ficient, in  illustration  of  what  is  now  stated,  to  observe 
that  during  the  week  ending  the  4th  of  November,  1848, 
notes  to  the  amount  of  £26,79G,G60  had  been  issued  to 
the  public  and  the  banking  department,  of  which  the 
latter  had  £8,242,575  in  its  coffers,  making  the  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  £18,554,085.  And  as  it  is 
sometimes  supposed  tliat  the  banking  department 
might  issue  this  sum  of  £8,242,575,  or  the  spare  notes 
at  anj'  time  in  its  coffers,  in  the  discount  of  bills,  or 
any  other  way,  it  is  concluded  that  there  is  still  room 
for  some,  though  but  little,  derangement  of  the  curren- 
cy from  mistaken  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  sometimes  true,  at  least  to 
some  extent.  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  bank- 
ing department  could  carry  on  business  without  a  large 
reserve  of  notes  or  of  coin .  This  department  maj-  h  ave, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  to  meet  a  drain 
for  deposits ;  and  as  it  is  very  unsafe  to  trust  to  the 
sale  of  securities  in  periods  of  discredit,  a  ver\-  consid- 
erable supply  of  notes  or  of  bullion,  or  of  both,  can 
never  be  advantageously  or  safely  dispensed  with. 

This  shows  the  little  weight  to  be  attached  to  the 
statements  of  those  who  contend  that  the  late  measure 
has  laid  no  real  restraint  on  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  be- 
cause, say  they,  she  has  a  large  reserve  of  unissued 
notes  which  she  might  legitimately  throw  on  the  mark- 
et. But  in  truth  and  reality  she  can  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  A  reserve  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  her 
safety,  but  to  her  ability  to  carry  on  banking  business ; 
and  it  is  at  present  (November,  1848)  sufficiently  nar- 
row. More  vigilance  and  caution  are  now  required  on 
the  part  of  the  bank  directors  than  formerly ;  for  oth- 
erwise the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  may  be 
reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  without  its  being 
possible  for  it  to  obtain  any  assistance  from  the  issue 
department,  how  able  soever  the  latter  might  be  to 
render  it.  This  was  strikingly  evinced  in  the  autumn 
of  1847  ;  and  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  a  proper  de- 
gree of  foresight  and  caution  can  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. No  gold  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  issue 
department  except  in  exchange  for  notes  ;  nor  can  the 
latter  be  obtained  from  it  except  in  exchange  for  gold. 
Hence  it  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank  to  create  paper  money  at  pleasure  to  suppl}'  the 
place  of  cash  in  any  emergency  in  which  she  may  be 
involved ;  and  instead  of  less  she  requires  to  act  with 
more  circumspection  under  the  new  system  than  under 
the  old. 

But  though  the  check  on  the  overissue  of  bank-notes 
be  thus  nearly  cftectual,  it  appears  rather  singular  that 
no  check  should  be  established  on  the  issue  of  bank 
post-bills,  which  amounted  to  £1,048,503  on  the  4th 
November,  1848,  and  which  are  and  maj-  be  substituted 
for  notes.  No  doubt,  however,  were  the  Bank  (which 
is  hardly  to  be  imagined)  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  issu- 
ing post-bills,  by  making  advances  in  them  which  she 
could  not  have  made  in  notes,  measures  would  lie  taken 
to  prevent  the  aliuse ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  as  well  to  postpone  devising  means  for  f  lie  preven- 
tion of  w  hat  seems  so  unlikely  to  occur.  AVeekly  re- 
turns arc  now  published  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  and 
of  the  securities,  bullion,  etc.,  in  her  possession.  The 
sum  to  be  deducted  by  the  Bank  from  the  charge  on 
account  of  the  management  of  the  national  debt  is  in 
future  to  be  £180,000  instead  of  £120,000  a  year,  as 
fixed  by  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  98.  The  charter  is 
to  be  continued  till  twelve  months'  notice  after  the  1st 
of  August,  1855.  The  provisions  made  in  this  act  for 
restraining  the  country  circulation  were,  jierhaps,  still 
more  important.  Tlie  maximum  future  issue  of  the 
joint-stock  and  other  banks  in  England  and  Wales 
was  limited  to  the  average  amount  of  the  circulation 
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of  each  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  27th 
of  April,  1844.  It  was  fartlier  enacted  that  no  new  bank 
shall  be  established  for  the  issue  of  notes,  and  that  the 
names  of  the  partners  in  joint-stock  and  other  banks 
shall  be  periodically  jiublished.  The  regulations  in 
the  statutes  relating  to  banking  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  nearly  similar.  The  maximum  amount  of  notes 
to  be  issued  by  tlie  banks  of  botli  countries  is,  in  time 
to  come,  not  to  exceed  the  average  amount  which  each 
bank  had  in  circulation  during  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing the  1st  of  May,  1845.  Certain  returns,  including 
among  others  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  held 
by  the  banks,  the  names  of  the  partners,  etc.,  are  to  be 
periodically  i)uljlishcd.  The  small-note  currency  of 
Scotland  has  not  been  affected  liy  the  measure. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  regulations  in- 
terpose a  formidable  obstacle  to  overissue ;  and  that, 
consequently  they  discourage  overtrading,  and  tend  to 
reduce  both  the  number  and  the  violence  of  those  com- 
mercial revulsions  and  changes  in  the  value  of  monej-, 
that  have  always  been,  and  must  necessarily  continue 
to  be,  productive  of  the  greatest  mischief.  No  one  ever 
pretended  to  say  that  these  or  any  other  measures  which 
could  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  currency  would 
wholly  prevent  unsafe  speculation  and  overtrading. 
These  may  originate  in  an  endless  variety  of  circum- 
stances; but  in  times  past  the  tendency  to  speculation 
and  gambling,  when  once  set  on  foot,  was  in  most  ca- 
ses powerfully  stimulated  by  the  facility  which  banks 
then  possessed  of  issuing  additional  quantities  of  paper ; 
and  of  that  facility  they  arc  now  all  but  dej)rived.  It 
is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  fair  and  legitimate  influence 
of  tlic  acts  now  referred  to  may  be  in  some  degree 
countervailed  by  the  circulation,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  formerly,  of  bills  and  other  sorts  of  paper  not  pay- 
able on  demand,  but  at  short  dates ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  sooner  or  later  the  ciuestion  may  arise 
whether  any  regulations  should  be  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  issue  of  such  paper.  In  so  far,  however,  as  re- 
spects the  issue  of  paper  moncj,  or  notes  payable  on 
demand,  the  regulations  in  the  act  of  1S44  appear  to 
have  left  little  to  be  desired.  No  doubt,  also,  numbers 
of  the  private  and  other  banks  that  now  issue  notes  will 
from  time  to  time  wind  up  their  affairs  ;  and  as  no  new 
banks  of  issue  can  be  established  in  their  stead,  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  notes  will 
bo  supplied  by  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  so  that 
a  gradual  progress  will  be  made  toward  tlie  desirable 
consummation  of  having  onlv  one  bank  of  issue. 

It  is  sometimes  contended,  by  those  opposed  to  the 
policA^  of  limiting  the  issues,  that  they  never  can  be  in 
excess  so  long  as  Xhcy  arc  payable  on  demand.  'Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case :  notes  payable,  and  reulli/ 
paid,  on  demand,  can  not,  it  is  true,  fall  below  the  value 
of  specie  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  issued ;  but 
the  check  of  payment  in  specie  does  not,  in  fact,  begin 
to  operate  till  their  overissue  has  depreciated  the  value 
of  the  whole  currency,  gold  as  Avell  as  paper,  in  such 
country,  below  its  level  in  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  till,  consequently,  the  exchange  becomes  unfavor- 
able, and  it  is  of  advantage  to  export  gold.  Then,  of 
course,  the  overissue  is  stopped,  but  such  stoppage  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  putdic 
distress  and  inconvenience  ;  while  it  by  no  means  nec- 
essarily follows  that  any  consiilerable  portion  of  the 
loss  thence  arising  will  fall  on  those  banks  by  whoso 
misconduct  or  overissuo  the  fall  in  the  exchange  and 
the  demand  for  bullion  may  liave  been  occasioned. 

The  measures  ado)>fcd  in  l.''44,  though  they  deep- 
ly affected  many  powerful  private  interests,  were,  as 
already  stated,  jiassed  with  little  dithculty,  and  were 
very  generally  approved  of.  In  this  respect,  however, 
the  public  opinion  has,  to  some  extent,  changed :  and 
the  act  of  1844  has  been  charged  with  having  aggra- 
vated the  pressure  experienced  by  the  mercantile  worM 
in  1847.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  real 
room  or  ground  for  any  such  imputation.     The  crisis 


of  1847  was  a  consequence  partly  of  the  railway  mania 
of  the  previou-s  year,  and  partly  of  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crops  of  1845  and  1846.  The  failure  in  the 
latter  year  deprived  fully  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  a  considerable  portion,  also,  of  those  of 
Great  liritain,  of  their  accustomed  supplies  of  food. 
In  consequence  of  thi.s  deliciencj',  and  of  government 
having  come  forward  to  jirovide  the  means  for  its  re- 
lief, there  was  an  unprecedented  importation  of  all 
sorts  of  corn  ;  and  the  demand  for  bullion  for  exporta- 
tion to  meet  this  importation,  occurring  simultaneously 
with  a  vast  railway  expenditure,  pecuniar}-  accommo- 
dations were  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  rose  to  an  extraordinarj'  height. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  increased  by  the  act  of 
1844,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  operation  of  the 
latter  contributed  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  the  crisis. 
The  restraints  it  imposed  on  the  issues  of  the  country 
banks  had  hindered  them  from  embarking  to  any  great 
extent  in  railway  adventures,  so  that  they  were  better 
able  to  assist  their  customers ;  and  it  also  prevented 
the  Bank  of  England  from  attempting  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  otherwise  than  by  raising  the  rate 
of  interest  and  restricting  her  issues.  And  besides 
being  the  natural  and  proper,  these  were,  in  fact,  the 
only  means  by  which  the  value  of  bullion  could  \>e 
raised,  its  demand  for  foreign  remittance  checked,  and 
the  exchange  turned  in  favor  of  England.  A  great 
many  mercantile  houses  that  had  been  trading  upon 
very  insufficient  capitals,  or  which  had  previously  been 
virtually  insolvent,  were,  of  course,  swept  off  during 
the  crisis ;  and  the  alarm  that  was  thereby  ocasioned, 
though  for  the  most  part  without  any  good  founda- 
tion, gave  rise  to  a  species  of  panic.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  latter,  government  consented  ('iOth 
October,  1847)  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  act 
of  1844;  but  there  is  now,  we  believe,  little  doubt 
that  fliis  was  an  unwise  proceeding.  AVhen  it  took 
place  the  violence  of  the  crisis  had  abated.  The  drain 
for  gold  for  exportation  had  not  only  ceased,  but  had 
begun  to  react :  and  the  probability  is,  that  in  a  vt-ry 
few  days  all  alarm  would  have  passed  off,  without  the 
dangerous  precedent  which  was  set  by  the  interference 
of  ministers.  Hence,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  the 
experience  aflbrded  by  the  crisis  of  1847  tells  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  act  of  1844.  But  for  its  influence,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  Bank  would  have  attempted 
to  meet  the  demand  for  bullion  without  raising  the  rate 
of  interest,  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  she  did 
raise  it ;  and  if  so,  she  should  have  been  exposed  to 
the  imminent  risk  of  a  suspension  of  cash  payments. 
If,  therefore,  the  act  of  1844  should  be  stibjected  to 
any  modifications,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be 
such  as  may  tend  to  carry  out  and  strengthen  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded. 

Previously  to  the  late  changes,  the  Bank  directors 
endeavored,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  as  much  ctiii  and 
htdl'wn  in  their  coffers  as  might  together  amount,  vhen 
the  exchange  uras  at  par,  to  a  third  part  of  the  Bank's 
liabilities,  including  dejwsits  as  veil  as  issues;  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  notes  afloat,  and  the  public  and  pri- 
vate deposits  in  the  coflers  of  the  Bank,  amounting  to 
I  £-27.000,000  or  ,£;Ui,O00,O00,  they  did  not  consider  thees- 
I  taldishment  in  a  perfectly  satisfactor}-  state,  unless  she 
I  was.  generally  speaking,  possessed  of  al>out  £l>,000,000 
I  or  £10,000,000  of  coin  and   bullion.     The  issues  of 
tlie  Bank  were  then  wholly  governed,  at  least  in  ordi- 
:  nary  cases,  by  what  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  cxpresively 
i  called  "  the  action  of  the  public :"  that  is,  thoy  were 
increased  during  a  favorable  exchange,  or  when  bullion 
!  was  sent  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  for  notes;  and 
diminished  during  an  unfavorable  exchange,  or  when 
notes  were  sent  to  the  bank  to  be  paid.     But  the  vice 
1  of  the  old  system  was  that  this  rule  was  not  strictly 
1  enforced,  and  that  the  directors  were  Qxery  now  and 
then  compelled  to  relax  it.      But  under  the  present 
I  svstem  such  relaxation  is  practicable  only  to  a  very 
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limited  extent,  and  can  be  but  little  abusea,  whicli  for- 
merly -was  not  always  the  case.  It  is  frequently  said 
that  the  value  of  money,  and  consequently  that  the 
price  of  all  sorts  of  property,  depends  on  thi3  fiat  of  the 
Bank,  by  which  it  is  capriciously  elevated  at  one  time 
and  depressed  at  another.  But  the  account  previous- 
ly given  of  the  mo(«2  in  which  the  issues  of  the  Bank 


are  regulated  completely  disproves  such  statements; 
and  independently  of  this,  every  one  who  knows  that 
the  Bank  must  pay  her  notes  in  coin  Avhen  presented, 
and  that  coin  may  be  at  all  times  obtained  from  the 
Mint  without  any  charge,  in  exchange  for  bullion, 
must  know  that  the  very  supposition  of  their  being 
true  involves  a  contradiction. 


An  AccorxT  or  the  Notes.  Sectkities,  Bullion,  etc.,  of  TirE  Bank  of  England  for  the  fif-st  Week  in  each  Month,  as 
PUBLISHED  Weekly  in  the  '■  Gazette,"  jrom  the  passino  of  the  Act  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  32,  to  the  5tii  Decembee,  1846. 
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Week  ending. 

Notes. 

Government 
Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

Bullion.                                    1 

Gold. 

Silver. 

£ 

£, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S44,  December  7 

27,817,505 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,223,894 

1,.593,611 

1845,  January      4 

28,087,055 

11,015,100 

2,9.84,900 

12,493,444 

1,593,611 

Febniarj-    1 

28.232,485 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,548,405 

1,084,080 

March         1 

23,952.105 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,943,918 

2,008,187 

April           5 

20,G52,145 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

l.%200,543 

2,091,602 

May             3 

29,107,095 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,088,142 

2,078,953 

June            7 

29,732,000 

11,015,100 

2,084,900 

13,605,716 

2,126.884 

July            5 

29,891,935 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

.13,751,932 

2,140,003 

August        2 

29,196,760 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,206,991 

1,989,763 

September  6 

28,953,300 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,9S2,.591 

1,970,709 

October       4 

28,355,070 

11,015,100 

2,934,900 

12,514,730 

1,840,940 

November  1 

27.267,115 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

11,061,681 

1,005,434 

December  6 

20,540,480 

11.015,100 

2,984,900 

10,992,631 

1,547,849 

1S4€,  January      3 

26,675,925 

11.015,100 

2,984,900 

11,093,869 

1,582,056 

February    7 

20,698,620 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

11,140,210 

1,558,410 

Jlarcli          7 

27,079,270 

11,015.100 

2,984,900 

11,417,040 

1,662,2.30 

April            4 

27,181,980 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

11.460,445 

1,721,535 

May             2 

27,072,295 

11,015.100 

2,984,900 

11,279,1.30 

1,793,165 

June            6 

28,325,000 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,192,710 

2,132,290 

Julv            4 

29,322,200 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,905,074 

2,417,126 

August        1 

29,292,320 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,854,618 

2,437,702 

September  5 

29,760,870 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

13,057.997 

2,702,873 

October       3 

29,359,795 

11,01.5,100 

2,984,900 

12,632,794 

2,727,001 

November  7 

28,235,885 

11,01.5,100 

2,984,900 

11,724,111 

2,511,774 

December  5 

28,269,105 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

11,702,047 

2,506,455 
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Seven  Davs* 

Securities. 

Week  ending. 

Capital. 

Public. 

Private. 

other  Bills. 

Public. 

Other. 

£ 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1844,  Dec.  T 

14,553,000 

3,110,069 

5,795,572 

-6,422,809 

960,455 

13,-540,619 

10,193,713 

8,266,105 

827,468 

1.845,  Jan.    4 

14,553,000 

3,127,275 

7,306,643 

8,037,320 

1,015,106 

1-3,5-39,720 

11,426,996 

.3,418,125 

714,566 

Feb.    1 

14,5.53,000 

3,298,944 

2,852,124 

8,713,690 

1,085,065 

13,541,692 

8,652,751 

7,642,235 

6o6,145 

Mar.   1 

14,553.000 

3,575,172 

5,470,f84 

10,323.799 

983,328 

13,474,379 

11,707.400 

6,952,545 

777,9-59 

April  5 

14,553,000 

3,536,219 

6,924, 100 

10,445,9.50 

1,063,189 

13,474,379 

13,123,678 

9,252,a50 

722,057 

May    3 

14,553,000 

3,183  817 

2,712,041 

10,055,640 

1,130,238 

13,610,966 

9.857,686 

7,827,925 

641,159 

June  7 

14,5.53,000 

3,136,091 

5,745,482 

10,  .504, 024 

1,013,497 

13,384.893 

11,470,805 

9,382,505 

779,436 

July  5 

14,553,000 

3,164,403 

7,330,309 

10,041,440 

1,045,502 

13,334,206 

12,944,496 

9,279,7&5 

.526,197 

Aug.  2 

14,553,000 

3,333,246 

3,215,363 

10,960.214 

1,072,260 

1.3.321,344 

11.403,603 

7,649,785 

503,851 

Sept.  6 

14,553,000 

3,608,180 

6,474,705 

8,507,213 

1,021,689 

13,463,643 

11,967,081 

8,255,505 

473,553 

Oct.    4 

14,55-3,000 

3,629,978 

8,703,497 

8,167,961 

1,083,100 

13,343,643 

15,138,965 

7,095,615 

509,373 

Nov.   1 

14,553.000 

3,224,453' 

4,487,058 

9,099.707 

1,106,405 

13,203,138 

13,429,813 

5,219,775 

617,927 

Dec.    6 

14,553.000 

3,209,394 

8,110,401 

9,022,019 

1,004,471 

1-3,201,363 

16,224,712 

5,945,840 

.526,870 

1846,  Jan.    3 

14,.5.>3,000 

3,254,660 

9,309,630 

8.050,405 

959,907 

1-3,201,072 

16,262,593 

6,418,510 

005,.547 

Feb.   7 

14,  .553,000 

3,462,737 

5,054,438 

18,912,445 

963.633 

13,137,047 

22,903,661 

6,263,625 

637,025 

M.ir.  7 

14,553,000 

3,757,708 

6,502,355 

17,828,778 

898,176 

13,136,440 

22,118,937 

7,576,625 

707,965 

April  4 

14,-553,000 

3,799,508 

7,074,020 

10,763,047 

96.5,446 

13,136,440 

22,053,631 

7,-316.415 

643,541 

May   2 

14,653,000 

8.396.540 

2,57.8,451 

16,780,380 

965,730 

13,303,065 

17,901,148 

6,403,470 

661,418 

June  6 

14,553,000 

3,379,044 

5,753,512 

15,927,013 

852,008 

12,988,065 

18,321,641 

8,468,180 

686,691 

July  4 

14,553,000 

3,424,178 

7,794,200 

14,402,460 

837,364 

12,987,142 

18,145,319 

9,303,090 

025,651 

Aug.  1 

14,5.53,000 

3,597,679 

3,793,010 

13,449,388 

943,423 

12,961,735 

14.068,2.57 

8,796,875 

510,233 

Sept.  5 

14,553,000 

3.864,479 

7,318,919 

8,-557,109 

935,830 

12,961,735 

12,523,-550 

9,231,095 

512,957 

Oct.    3 

14,553,000 

3,886,985 

9,776,115 

8,167,143 

930,793 

12,961,360 

1.5,086,775 

6,809,1.50 

4.56,831 

Nov.  7 

14,553,000 

3,468,352 

5,428,783 

8,281,624 

1,018,610 

12,,303,119 

12,153,009 

7,264,620 

.524,621 

Dec.   5 

14,.5.53.000 

3, 432. 903 

.8,612.438 

8.303,523 

895.483 

12.307.417 

13.3.5.3,212 

8,402.300 

7-33,768 

Connection  with  Government  and  the  Public. — Tlie 
Bank  of  England  conducts  the  whole  banking  business 
of  the  British  government.  "It  acts  not  only,"  says 
Ur.  .Smith  "as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine 
of  state.  It  receives  and  pays  the  greater  i)art  of  the 
annuities  wliich  are  due  to  the  creditors  of  tlie  public  ; 
it  circulates  E.xchequer  bills  ;  and  it  advances  to  gov- 
ernment the  annual  amount  of  tlic  land  and  malt 
ta.xes,  which  arc  frequently  not  paid  till  some  years 
thereafter." 

Adimnces  hy  the  Bank  in  Discounts,  etc. — The  greater 
part  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  has  generally  been  is- 
sued in  the  way  of  advances  or  loans  to  government, 
upon  security  of  certain  branches  of  the  revenue,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills  and  bullion;  but 
her  issues  through  the  medium  of  discounts  to  individu- 
als have,  notwithstanding,  been  at  all  times  consider- 
able, while  during  war,  and  in  periods  of  distress,  they 
have  been  occasionally  very  great.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  directors  do  not  think  it  advisable 


to  enter  into  competition  with  private  bankers  in  the 
transacting  of  ordinary  banking  business,  or  in  the 
discounting  of  mercantile  paper.  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  banking  business,  apart 
from  tlie  i.ssuc  of  notes,  is  better  transacted  b}'  private 
bankers  than  by  jjuldic  bodies. — Min.  of  Evidence,  Re- 
port of  1832,  p.  o7.  He  also  thinks  that  were  the 
Bank  to  come  fairly  into  competition  at  all  times 
with  the  jtrivate  bankers  and  other  individuals  in  dis- 
counting, it  would  be  very  apt  to  lead,  every  now  and 
then,  to  an  excess  of  the  currency,  and  a  fall  of  the 
exchange,  producing  fluctuations  that  could  not  fail  to 
be  injurious.  At  present,  therefore,  and  generally 
since  the  peace,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  l)y  the 
Bank  for  loans  has  been  somewhat  above  the  market 
rate.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  ordinary  periods, 
very  few  applications  are  made  to  her  for  discounts. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  every  one  who  has  any  reason- 
able security  to  oder,  knows  where  they  may  alwaj-.s 
be  had ;  while  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank 
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necessarily  forms  a  maximum  rate  which  no  other  es- 
tablishment can  exceed.  When,  however,  any  cir- 
cumstances occur  to  occasion  a  pressure  in  the  money 
market,  or  a  dilliculty  of  obtaining  accommodations  in 
the  usual  cliannels,  the  market  rate  of  interest  imme- 
diately rises  to  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank ;  and  on  such 
occasions  the  private  bankers,  and  the  public  general- 
ly, resort  to  the  Bank  for  aid.  She  then  becomes,  as 
it  were,  a  bank  of  support ;  and  has,  as  such,  on  many 
trying  occasions,  particularly  in  179.3,  181a  and  181(j, 
1825-2G,  and  1838,  rendered  essential  service  to  public 
credit,  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
The  usual  limited  amount  of  the  Bank's  discounts  does 
not,  therefore,  proceed,  as  has  been  absurdly  enough 
stated,  from  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rectors to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
commercial  classes,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  ett'ect  of  such 
disposition.  They  consider,  and  we  believe  justly, 
that,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  business 
of  discounting  and  banking  is  best  conducted  by  private 
parties  ;  and  that  by  abstaining  from  coming  into  com- 
petition with  them  they  are  better  able  to  act  as  a 
bank  of  support  in  seasons  of  distress  and  difficulty. 
This  is  not  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  mercantile 
classes,  but  to  promote  them  in  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient manner,  even  though  it  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  Bank. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  interference  of  the  Bank  in  assisting  the  commer- 
cial interest  is  a  matter  that  requires  the  greatest  con- 
sideration, and  that  it  can  only  be  safeh-  undertaken 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  It  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  however  a  drain  for  gold  may 
originate,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  of  itself  a  conclusive 
proof  that  gold  is  more  valuable  abroad  than  at  home, 
and  consequently  that  the  currency  is  redundant,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  tl'.e  imperative  duty  of  the  directors,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  Bank,  to  prevent  the  vacuum 
caused  l)y  the  exchange  of  bullion  for  notes  from  being 
again  filled  up  by  the  issue  of  fresh  notes.  This  may 
be  done  in  various  ways ;  but  the  best  and  surest  way 
is  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  so  as  to  lessen  the 
number  of  ai)plicants  for  loans. — See  Post.  It  is  at 
such  periods,  however,  that  the  applications  for  assist- 
ance are  the  most  urgent;  and  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  yield  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enforce 
that  systematical  and  continuous  reduction  of  the  issues 
that  is  now  indispensable  to  reduce  the  currency  to  its 
proper  level,  and  to  restore  the  exchange  to  par.  Un- 
questionably the  Bank  allowed  the  stock  of  bullion  in 
her  cotlcrs  to  be  reduced  in  18:59  a  great  deal  too  low. 
And  though,  perhaps,  as  things  turned  out,  less  hard- 
ship was,  in  the  end,  inflicted  on  individuals  than  if  the 
directors  had  adhered  more  to  the  stern  path  of  duty, 
Still  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  trust  in  matters  of 
such  vast  importance  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  ;  and 
we  incline  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
the  safest  plan,  or  the  systematic  reduction  of  the  issues 
whenever  the  exchange  becomes  unfavorable,  is  that 
also  which,  speaking  generally,  is  most  advantageous 
to  all  classes.  And  this,  as  already  seen,  is  now  all 
but  imjierative  on  the  Bank. 

In  1830,  and  we  believe,  also,  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, the  Bank  negotiated  credits  abroad,  and  endeav- 
ored to  restore  the  exchange  to  par  by  selling  bills  on 
the  Continent.  The  policy  of  this  device  gave  rise  to 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  the  time ;  but  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  it  appears  to  us  to  have  been  most  judi- 
cious; and  we  incline,  also,  to  think  that  uiuler  the 
old  system  the  same  course  might  and  should  have 
been  followed  on  various  occasions.  This  device  is 
now  less  necessary ;  but  we  may  still  easily  conceive 
occasions  when  it  might  be  advantageous.  What 
merchants  want  during  an  adverse  exchange  is  good 
foreign  bills,  it  being  only  in  default  of  such  that  they 
export  bullion  ;    and  the  Bank,  by  supplying  them 


I  with  such  bills,  and  getting,  of  course,  her  notes  in  ex- 
change, is  able  to  diminish  her  issues  quite  as  effect- 
ually as  if  her  notes  were  sent  in  for  bullion.     Another 
'  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  no  one  knows  when  it 
I  is  in  operation,  and,  consequently,  that  it  goes  far  to 
obviate  that  internal  discredit  and  alarm  that  are  apt 
to  be  produced  when  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
I  is  reduced  unusually  low.     In  fact,  had  the  Bank  not 
I  acted,  in  part  at  least,  on  this  plan  in  18.39,  the  proba- 
!  bility  is  that  she  must  have  suspended  payments.     No 
^  doubt  the  Bank  would  be  exposed,  if  she  adopted  this 
j  plan,  to  the  contingency  of  losing  by  her  foreign  secu- 
I  rities  in  the  event  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  or 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  event  by  which  their  value 
might  be  reduced.     These  events  may,  how  ever,  be  in 
general  foreseen    and   provided  against ;   and   if  the 
Bank's  investments  were  judiciously  made,  not  in  one 
only,  but  in  several  quarters,  the  risk  they  would  in- 
volve does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  equivalent  to  the  ad- 
vantage.    Perhaps,  as  the  law  now  stands,  there  may 
be  legal  objections  to  the  Bank's  holding  foreign  se- 
curities; but  if  it  be  expedient  that  she  should  do  so, 
the  law  might  be  easily  altered.     The  amount  of  the 
discounts  of  private  paper  at  the  Bank  and  her  branch- 
es varies,  as  already  seen,  greatly  in  different  periods: 
and  depends,  indeed,  wholly  on  contingent  and  acci- 
dental circumstSnces.     Thus,  on  the  1st  of  Januarj-, 
1839,  the  bills  discounted  in  London  amounted  to  only 
£.396,000,  whereas  on  the  .3d  of  December  of  the  same 
year  they  amounted  to  £.3,926,000.     The  annual  aver- 
age loss  by  bad  debts  on  the  discounts  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  London,  from  1791  to  1831,  both  inclu- 
sive, was  £31,698. — Afpendvc  to  Rep.  on  Bank  Charter, 
No.  60. 

Advances  to  Government. — These  are  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  produce  of  taxes  not  yet  received,  and  on 
the  security  of  the  Exchequer  bills,  etc.  They  varied, 
from  1792"  down  to  1810,  from  about  £10,000,000  to 
about  £16,000,000.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
and  down  to  1820,  they  were  a  good  deal  larger:  but 
in  1819  provision  was  made  for  reducing  the  amount 
of  these  advances ;  and  they  do  not  at  present,  ex- 
cluding the  permanent  advance  on  account  of  the  dead 
weight,  exceed  a  fourth  part  of  their  amount  in  1820. 
They  are  represented  by  the  Exchequer  bills  and  defi- 
ciency bills  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank. 

Balances  of  Pithlic  Money. — In  point  of  fact,  however, 
a  verv  large  part  of  these  advances  has  been  nominal 
only,  or  has  been  virtually  canceled  by  the  balances 
of  public  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  Thus,  from 
1806  to  1810,  both  inclusive,  the  average  advances  to 
government  amounted  to  £14,492,970.  But  the  aver- 
age balance  of  public  money  in  possession  of  the  Bank 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  about  £1 1.000.000 : 
so  that  the  real  advance  was  equal  only  to  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  sums,  or  to  about  £3,.VX>,000. 
This  statement  completely  negatives,  as  Mr.  Tooke 
has  justly  stated,  the  supposition  so  commonly  enter- 
tained and  reasoned  upon  as  a  point  l)eyond  doubt,  that 
the  Bank  was  rendered,  by  the  restriction,  a  mere  en- 
gine in  the  hand  of  government  for  facilitating  its 
financial  operations. — First  I.tttfr  to  Lord  GrenriU'T,  p. 
l>4.  The  Bank  being  enabled  to  employ  the  greater 
part  of  the  balances  of  public  money  in  her  hands  as 
capital,  they  have  formed  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
the  profit  she  has  derived  from  her  transactions  with 
the  public.  This  subject  was  brought  veri-  prominently 
forward  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Mouse  of  Commons  on  Public  Expenditure  in  l!*07. 
And  it  was  agreed  in  the  same  yiar  that  the  Rank 
should,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  public  balances,  continue  the  loan  of  £3,000,000 
made  to  government  in  18W  for  6  years  without  in- 
terest, on  the  same  terms,  fill  6  months  after  the  sig- 
nature of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  In  1816  this 
sum  was  finally  incorporated  with  the  debt  due  by  gov- 
ernment to  the  Bank,  at  an  interest  of  3  per  cent. 
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Management  of  Public  Debt. — Previouslj'  to  1786,  the 
Bank  received  an  allowance  on  this  account ;  that  is, 
for  trouble  in  paying  tlie  dividends,  superintending  the 
transfer  of  stock,  etc.,  of  £b6'2  IO5.  a  million.  In  1786 
this  allowance  was  reduced  to  £460  a  million,  the  Bank 
being,  at  the  same  time,  entitled  to  a  considerable  al- 
lowance for  her  trouble  in  receiving  contributions  on 
loans,  lotteries,  etc.  This,  however,  though  long  re- 
garded as  a  very  improvident  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  was  acquiesced  in  till  1808,  when  the  al- 
lowance on  account  of  management  was  reduced  to 
£340  per  million  on  £600,000,000  of  the  public  debt, 
and  to  £300  per  million  on  all  that  it  exceeded  that 
sum,  exclusive  of  some  separate  allowances  for  annui- 
ties, etc.  The  impression,  however,  was  still  enter- 
tained that  the  allowances  for  management  should  be 
further  reduced.  In  consequence,  the  act  3  &  4  Will. 
4,  c.  98,  directed  that  £120,000  a  year  should  be  de- 
ducted from  their  amount;  and  the  late  act,  the  7  & 
8  Vict.  c.  32,  directs  that  this  deduction  shall  be  in- 
creased to  £180,000.  During  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
Januar}',  1846,  the  Bank  received  £93,111  196-.  lOcZ.  for 
the  management  of  the  public  debt  and  annuities.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  responsibility  and  expense 
incurred  by  the  Bank  in  managing  the  public  debt  are 
very  great.  The  temptation  to  the  commission  of 
fraud  in  transferi-ing  stock  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other, and  in  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  is  well 
known;  and  notwithstanding  the  skillfully  devised 
system  of  checks  adopted  by  the  Bank  for  its  preven- 
tion, she  has  frequently  sustained  very  great  losses  by 
forgery  and  otherwise. 

In  1803  the  Bank  lost,  through  a  fraud  committed 
by  one  of  her  principal  cashiers,  Mr.  Astlett,  no  less 
than  £340,000;  and  the  forgeries  of  Fauntleroy  the 
banker  cost  her  a  still  larger  sum.  At  an  average  of 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1831,  the  Bank  lost,  through 
forgeries  on  the  public  funds,  £40,204  a  j'ear. — Report 
on  Bank  Charter,  Append.,  p.  165.  The  total  sums 
paid  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  loans 
raised.  Exchequer  bills  funded,  transfer  of  3^  per  cent, 
stock,  etc.,  from  1793  to  1820,  both  included,  amounted 
to  £426,795  Is.  lid.  —  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  81, 
Sess.  1822. 

Dead  Weight. — Besides  the  transactions  alluded  to, 
the  Bank  entered,  on  the  20tli  of  March,  1823,  into  an 
engagement  with  government  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic pensions  and  annuities,  or,  as  they  have  been  more 
commonly  termed,  the  dead  weight.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  naval  and  military  pensions,  superannuated 
allowances,  etc.,  amounted  to  above  £5,000,000  a  year. 
They  would,  of  course,  have  been  gradual!}'  lessened 
and  ultimately  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  par- 
ties. But  it  was  resolved  in  1822  to  attempt  to  spread 
the  burden  equally  over  the  whole  period  oi  forty-five 
years,  during  which  it  was  calculated  the  annuities 
would  continue  to  decrease.  To  effect  this  purpose,  it 
was  supposed  that,  upon  government  oft'ering  to  pay 
£2,800,000  a  year  for  forty-five  years,  capitalists  would 
be  found  who  would  undertake  to  pay  the  entire  an- 
nuities, according  to  a  graduated  scale  previously  de- 
termined upon,  making  the  first  year  a  payment  of 
£4,900,000,  and  gradually  decreasing  the  payments  un- 
til the  forty-fifth  and  last  year,  when  they  were  to 
amount  to  only  £300,000.  This  supposition  was  not, 
however,  realized.  Xo  capitalists  were  found  willing 
to  enter  into  such  distant  engagements.  But  in  1823 
the  Bank  agreed,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annuity 
of  £585,470  for  forty-four  years,  commencing  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1823,  to  pay,  on  account  of  the  j>ensions, 
etc.,  at  different  specified  periods  between  the  years 
1823  and  1828,  both  inclusive,  the  sum  of  £13,089,419. 
— 1  Geo.  4,  c.  22. 

Rate  of  Discount. — The  Bank  discounted  private  bills 
at  5  per  cent,  during  nearlj-  the  whole  period  from  her 
establishment  till  1824,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
4  per  cent. 


per 


nt. 


An  Account  of  the  Miniitcm  Eate  of  DiscorxT  chaeged 
HY  THE  B.\:nk  of  England,  in  London,  from  1694  to  1S55. 

From  Aug.  8,  1694,  to  Aug.  SO,  1694,  on  foreign  bills  .  .  6  percent. 
From  Aug.  30,  1694,  to  Jan.    16,  1695,  on  "  .     .     41..;  per  cent 

From  Oct.  24,  1694,  to  Jan.  16,  1695,  on  inland  bills  .  .  .  6"  per  cent! 
From  Jan.  16,  1695,  to  May  19,  1695,  on  foreign  biila  .  .  6  per  cent. 
From  Jan.  16,  1695,  {to  customers  of  the  bank)  do.  ...  3  percent 
FromJan.  16,  1695,  to  July  26,  1716,  on  inland  bills  .  .  .  4"-,  per  cent 
From  May  19,  1695,  to  Feb.  28,  17U4,  on  foreign  bills  .  .  4  "  per  cent 
From  "       on  Foreign  bills,  not  pavnble  at  the  bank  .    5      per  cent. 

From  Feb.  28,  1104,  to  June  92,  1710,  on  foreign  bills  .  .  5  percent. 
From  June  22,  1710,  to  July  26,  1716,  on  for.  and  inland  do.  4  percent. 
From  July    26,  1716,  to  April  30,  1719,  on  bills  and  notes  .     .     ^ 

From  April  30,  1719,  to  Oct.    27,  1T20,  on  bills 

From  Oct.    27,  1720,  to  Aug.  23,  1722,  on      " 

From  Aug.  23,  1722,  to  Oct.  18,  1742,  on  inland  bills  .  .  . 
From  Aug.  23,  1722,  to  Oct.  18,  1742,  on  foreign  bills  .  . 
From  Oct.    18,  1742,  to  Dec.   12,  1744,  on  "  .     . 

From  Dec.  12,  1744,  to  M.iy  1,  1746,  on  "  (15  d.  to  run) 
From  Dec.  12,  1744,  to  May  1,  1746,  on  inland  bills  .  .  . 
From  May  1,  1746.  to  April  6,  1773,  on  foreign  bills  .  . 
From  May  1,  1746,  to  June  20,  1822,  on  bills  and  notes 
(95  days  to  run) 
From  June  20,  1822,  to  Dec.   13,  1825,  on  " 

From  Dec.    13,  1825,  to  July     6,  1827,  on  " 

From  July     6,  1827,  to  July  21,  1836,  on  " 

From  July    21,  1836,  to  Sept.    1,  1836,  on  " 

From  Sept.    1,  1S36,  to  July   15,  1838,  on  " 

From  Feb.    13,  1S38,  to  May   16,  1839,  on  " 

From  May    16,  1839,  to  June  20,  1839,  on  " 

From  June  20,  1839,  to  Aug.     1,  1839,  on  " 

From  Aug.     1,  1839,  to  Jan.    23,  1840,  on  " 

FromJan.  23,  1840,  to  Oct.  15,  1840,  on  65  day  bills  .  .  . 
From  Oct.  15,  1840,  to  June  3,  1841,  on  95  day  bills .  .  . 
From  June     3,  1841,  to  April    7,  1842,  on  "  ... 

From  April    7,  1842,  to  Sept.    5,  1844,  on  "  ... 

From  Sept.    5,  1844,  to  Mar.  13,  1845,  on  bills 

From  Sept.    6,  1844,  to  Mar.   13,  1846,  on  notes 

From  Mar.  13,  1845,  to  Oct.    16,  1845,  on  minimum  rate  .     . 

From  Oct.    16,  1845,  to  Nov.     6,  1845.  on 

From  Nov.     6,  1845,  to  Aug.   17,  1846,  on  "  .     . 

From  Aug.  17,  1846,  to  Jan.    14,  1847,  on  " 

From  Jan.    14,  1847,  to  Jan.   21,  1847,  on  " 

FromJan.    21,  1847,  to  April    8,  1647,  on  "  .     . 

From  April    8,  1847,  to  Aug.     6,  1847,  on  " 

From  Aug.     6,  1847,  to  Sept.  23,  1847,  on  "  .     . 

From  Sept.  23,  1847,  to  Oct.    25,  1847,  on  "  .     . 

From  Oct.    25,  1847,  to  Nov.  22,  1847,  on  " 

From  Nov.  22,  1847,  to  Dec.     2,  1847,  on  " 

From  Dec.     2,  1847,  to  Dec.  2,%  1847,  on  " 

From  Dec.    23,  1847,  to  Jan.    27,  1848,  on  " 

27,  1848,  to  June   16,  1848,  on  "  .     . 

"  ""    2,  1848,  on      "      .  . 

22,  1849,  on  " 
26,  1850,  on  " 
1,  1662,  on     " 


From  Jun( 
From  Nov 
From  No 


per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 

per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  c«nt. 
per  cent, 
per-cent. 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 


15,  1848,  to  Nov 
2,  1848,  to  Nov 

22,  1849,  to  Dec 
From  Doc.   26,  1850,  to  Jan. 

FromJan.      1,  1852,  to  April  22,  1852,  on  "  .     .     2.'-. 

From  April  22,  1852,  to  Jan.      6,  1853,  on  " 

FromJan.      6,  1853,  to  Jan.    20,  1853,  on  " 

FromJan.    20,  1853,  to  June     2,  1853,  on  " 

From  June     2,  1863,  to  Sept.    1,  1853,  on  " 

From  .Sept.     1,  1853,  to  Sept.  16,  1853,  on  " 

From  Sept.  15,  1853,  to  Sept.  29,  1853,  on  " 

From  Sept.  29,  1853,  to  .May   11,  1854,  on  " 

From  May    11,  1854,  to  .A.ug.     3,  1855,  on  " 

From  Aug.     3,  1854,  to  April    5,  1855,  on  " 

From  April    5,  1855,  to  May     3,  1855,  on  " 

From  May      3,  1855,  to  June  14,  1855,  on  " 

From  June    14,  1855,  to  Sept.    6,  1855,  on  " 

From  Sept.    6,  1855,  to  Sept.  13,  1855,  on  " 

From  Sept.  13,  1855,  to  Sept.  27,  1855,  on  " 

From  Sept.  27,  1855,  to  Oct.      4,  1865,  on  " 

From  Oct.      4,  1855,  to  Oct.    18, 1855,  on  " 
From  Oct.    IS,  1855,                               on  65  dav  bills 
From  Oct.    18,  1655,                               on  95  day  bills 

When  the  currency  happens,  from  any  cause,  to  become 
redundant,  its  contraction,  always  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  is  to  be  effected  only  (if  she  hold  no  foreign 
securities)  by  the  sale  of  bullion  or  public  securies  by 
the  Bank,  or  by  a  diminution  of  the  usual  discounts,  or 
both.  But  were  the  Bank  to  throw  any  considerable 
amount  of  puljlic  securities  upon  the  market,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  be  apt  to  excite  alarm ;  and,  even 
though  it  did  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  them 
without  a  heavy  loss.  Hence,  when  a  reduction  is  de- 
termined upon,  it  is  most  commonly  effected,  in  part  at 
least,  by  a  contraction  of  discounts ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
such  contraction  can  not  be  made  except  by  rejecting 
altogether  some  of  the  bills  sent  in  for  discount,  or, 
which  is  in  effect  the  same  thing,  by  shortening  their 
dates,  or  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  so  that  fewer 
may  be  sent  in.  Of  these  methods,  the  last  seems  to 
be  in  every  respect  the  most  expedient.  When  bills 
are  rejected  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  currency 
may  be  contracted,  the  greatest  injury  is  done  to  indi- 
viduals, who,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  getting  their 
usual  accommodation  from  the  Bank,  may  have  enter- 
ed into  transactions  which  they  are  thus  deprived  of 
the  means  of  completing.  When  the  reduction  is  made 
by  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  it  principally  affects 
tliose  Avho  are  best  able  to  bear  it ;  at  the  same  time  that 
its  operation,  instead  of  being,  like  the  rejection  of  bills, 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  is  uniform  and  impartial.  It 
does,  therefore,  seem  that  the  Bank  should  seldom  or 
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never  throw  out  good  bills  that  she  may  contract  her 
issues;  but  that,  when  she  has  resolved  upon  such  a 
measure,  she  should,  provided  the  contraction  can  not 
be  made  by  the  sale  of  bullion  and  public  securities, 
raise  the  rate  of  discount  so  as  to  lessen  the  demands 
upon  her  for  loans. 

The  dividends  on  bank  stock,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  company  to  the  present  time,  Lave  been  as 
follows : 


Years. 

Dividend. 

1094 
1C9T 
170S? 
1720f 

Lady-day 1730 

Michaehiias 17.jIJ 

Lady-day 1731 

Michaelmas 1731 

Lady-day 1733 

Michaelmas 1732 

Lady-day 174T 

1753 

Michaelmas 1764 

17G7 

17S1 

Lady-day 17SS 

1S07 

1S28 

1839 

»  per  cent. 
9 
Varied  from  9  to 
t>i  per  cent. 
r,        " 

c 

5i        " 
G           " 

5          " 
4^        " 
.">          " 
H        " 
G          " 
7 

10 
S 
T 

Previously  to  1759,  the  Bank  of  England  issued  no 
notes  for  less  than  £20.  She  began  to  issue  £10  notes 
in  17o9  ;  £5  notes  in  1793;  and  £1  and  £2  notes  in 
March,  1797.  The  issue  of  the  latter  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased  in  1821,  though  they  were  again  issued  on 
the  emergency  in  1825. 

Interest  on  Deposits. — The  Bank  of  England  does  not 
allow,  either  in  London  or  at  her  branches,  any  inter- 
est on  deposits ;  but  it  Avould  be  exceedingly  desirable 
if  she  could  safely  make  some  alteration  in  this  respect. 
The  want  of  the  power  readily  to  invest  small  sums 
productively,  and  at  the  same  time  with  perfect  secu- 
rity, tends  to  weaken  the  motives  to  save  and  accumu- 
late. Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  dift'use  a  spirit 
of  economy,  and  a  desire  to  save,  among  all  classes  of 
the  population  of  Scotland,  than  the  readiness  witli 
•which  deposits  of  small  sums  are  received  by  banks  of 
undoubted  solidity  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  allowance  of  interest  upon  them.  —  See  Scotch 
Ban'ks.  This  advantage  is  now,  however,  in  some 
degree  secured  in  England,  not  only  by  the  institution 
of  savings  banks,  but  by  the  joint-stock  banks  that 
have  been  opened  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The 
receiving  of  deposits  is,  indeed,  an  essential  part  of  the 
proper  business  of  a  bank.  "A  banker  is  a  dealer  in 
capital,  an  intermediate  party  between  the  borrower 
and  the  lender.  He  borrows  of  one  party  and  lends  to 
another ;  and  the  difference  between  the  terms  at  which 
he  borrows  and  those  at  which  he  lends  is  the  source 
of  his  profit.  By  this  means  he  draws  into  active  op- 
eration those  small  sums  of  money  Mhich  were  pre- 
viously unproductive  in  the  hands  of  private  individu- 
als, and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  accommodation  to 
another  class,  who  have  occasion  for  additional  capital 
to  carry  on  their  commercial  transactions." — See  Gil- 
BAUt's  Practical  Observations  on  Bankinrj,  p.  52. 

In  further  corroboration  of  what  has  now  been  stated, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  estimated  by  the  best 
authorities  that  the  deposits  in  the  Scotch  banks  may 
amount  at  present  (181G)  to  about  £30,000,000,  of  which 
more  than  a  half  consists  of  sums  of  from  .£10  to  .£200 1 
This  is  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  system.  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  atVirm 
that  but  for  the  receiving  of  deposits  by  the  banks,  and 
the  allowing  of  interest  upon  thorn,  not  a  third  part  of 
the  sums  inider  £200,  and  not  a  half  of  those  above  it, 
•would  ever  have  been  accumulated.  —  ,^('<'  Scotch 
Banks.  We  are  not,  however,  able  to  say  whotlier 
the  Bank  of  England  could  otTer  interest  on  deposits 
•without  having  so  largo  a  sum  forced  upon  her  as  might 
in  periods  of  distrust  seriously  endanger  her  stability. 


And  it  were  better  that  the  system  should  continue  as 
at  jiresent,  than  that  apy  risk  of  this  sort  should  be  in- 
curred. Since  182C,  the  private  deposits  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank  have  been  greatly  augmented.  Their  in- 
crease is  mainly  ascribablc  to  the  preceding  panic,  and 
the  loss  that  was  then  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  pri- 
vate banks. 

Method  fif  conducting  JJusiness  at  the  Bank. — All  ac- 
counts kept  at  the  Bank  with  individuals  are  termed 
drawing  accounts;  those  with  whom  they  are  opened 
being  entitled  to  draw  checks  upon  them,  and  to  .'jcnd 
the  bills  and  drafts  in  their  favor  to  be  presented  by 
the  Bank,  exactly  as  if  they  dealt  with  i)rivate  bank- 
ers. There  is  no  fi.xed  sum  with  which  an  individual 
must  open  a  drawing  account;  nor  is  there  any  fixed 
sum  which  the  Bank  requires  him  to  keep  at  his  credit 
to  indemnify  her  for  her  trouble  in  answering  his 
drafts,  etc.  Mr.  Ilorsley  Palmer  gave  in  his  evidence, 
in  1832,  the  following  statement  as  to  the  facilities 
granted  by  the  Bank  in  drawing  accounts  since  1«25: 

1.  The  Bank  receives  dividends  by  power  of  attorney 
for  all  persons  having  drawing  accounts  at  the  Bank. 

2.  Dividend  warrants  are  received  at  the  drawing  of- 
fice for  ditto.  3.  Exchequer  bills  and  other  securities 
are  received  for  ditto ;  the  bills  exchanged,  the  interest 
received,  and  the  amount  carried  to  their  respective  ac- 
counts. 4.  Checks  may  be  drawn  for  £5  and  upward, 
instead  of  £10,  as  heretofore.  5.  Cash-boxes  taken  in, 
contents  unknow  n,  for  such  parties  as  keep  accounts  at 
the  Bank.  (i.  Bank-notes  are  paid  at  the  counter,  in- 
stead of  drawing  tickets  for  them  on  the  pay  clerks,  as 
heretofore.  7.  Checks  on  city  bankers  paid  in  by  three 
o'clock  may  be  drawn  for  between  four  and  five ;  and 
those  paid  in  before  four  will  be  received  and  passed  to 
account  the  same  evening.  8.  Checks  paid  in  after 
four  are  sent  out  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
received  and  passed  to  account,  and  may  be  drawn  for 
as  soon  as  received.  9.  Dividend  warrants  taken  in  at 
the  drawing  office  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  instead 
of  three  as  heretofore.  10.  Credits  paid  in  to  account 
are  received  without  the  bank-book,  and  are  aftenvard 
entered  therein  without  the  party  claiming  them.  11. 
Bills  of  exchange  accepted  payable  at  the  Bank  are 
payable  with  or  without  advice ;  heretofore  with  ad- 
vice only.  12.  Notes  of  country  bankers  payable  in 
London  are  sent  out  the  same  day  for  payment.  13. 
Checks  are  given  out  in  books,  and  not  in  sheets  as 
heretofore. 

A  person  having  a  drawing  account  may  have  a  di.'- 
count  account;  but  no  person  can  have  the  latter  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  having  the  former.  AVhen  a 
discount  account  is  opened,  the  signatures  of  the  par- 
ties are  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
powers  of  attornej-  arc  granted,  empowering  the  per- 
sons named  in  them  to  act  for  their  principals.  No 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  the  countrj-  is  discounted  by 
the  Bank  i;»  London  under  £20,  nor  London  tiote  under 
£100,  nor  for  a  longer  date,  under  existing  regulations, 
than  three  months.  The  number  of  holidays  formerly 
kept  at  the  Bank  has  recently  been  reduced  about  a 
half,  in  tiie  view,  as  stated  by  the  directors,  of  prevent- 
ing the  interruption  of  business.  There  are  no  holi- 
days in  the  months  of  March,  June,  SeptemWr,  and 
December,  excepting  Christmas;  Easter  Monday  and 
Tuesday  are  no  longer  kept. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  days  for  transferring 
stock,  and  when  the  dividends  are  due  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  South  Sea  House,  and  the  East  India 
House  : 

Tr(in.<^cr  Daijs  at  the  Bank.        DiviJ«o<li  da«. 
nntik  .<«tock.— Tiic-^dav,   Wedncsd.iv,    Thursday,"] 

and  Kridav '. l-^pril  *• 

3  per  cent  Red.— Tuesday,  -Wednesday.  Thurs-  j  Oct  10. 

day,  and  Friday J 

3  per  cent  17'26.— Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thui»- J 

dav,  and  Krida v I  J*n.  b. 

3  per  cent,  t'ona.— Tuesday.  ■Wednesday,  Than-  f  July  5. 

day,  and  Friday J 
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Dividends  due. 
Long.  Annuity  to  Jan.,  1S60. — Tuesday,  Wednes-)  April  5. 

day,  Thursday,  and  Friday J  Oct.  10. 

Xew  or  per  cent.  Annuity.  —  Tuesday,  WednesO 

day,  Thursday,  and  Friday 1  Jan.  5. 

New  5  per  cent.  Annuity. — Tuesday,  Wednesday,  [July  5. 

Thursday,  and  Friday J 

Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  some  payable  on  . . .  j     P.    ..  „' 

Ditto,  others  on j^"^.  ^; 

Life  Annuity,  if  transferred  between  January  5  i  Jan.  5. 

and  April  4,  or  between  July  5  and  October  9  . .  I  July  5. 
Life  Annuity,  if  transferred  between  April  5  and  i  April  5. 

July  4,  or  between  October  10  and  January  4  . .  j  Oct.  10. 

A  t  the  South  Sea  House. 
South  Sea  Stock. — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri-  )  Jan.  5. 

day )  July  5. 

3  per  cent.  Old  Annuity.  — Monday,  Wednesday,  }  April  5. 

and  Friday )  Oct.  10. 

3  per  cent.  New  Annuity.  —  Tuesday,  Thursday,  \  y       k 

and  Saturday C  Julv  5 

3  per  cent.  1751. — Tuesday  and  Thursday )        •'     ' 

At  the  East  India  House. 
India  Stock.— Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday   \  j*"'  5 

Interest  on  India  bonds,  due !  „  J"."   on 

Branch  Banks  of  the  Banh  of  England. — The  Bank 
of  England,  as  alreadj'  observed,  has  within  these  fev.r 
years  established  branch  banks  at  several  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  mode 
and  terms  of  conducting  business  at  these  establish- 
ments have  been  described  as  follows:  "The  branch 
bank  at  Swansea  (and  the  same  is  true  of  those  estab- 
lished in  other  places)  is  to  be  a  secure  place  of  deposit 
for  persons  having  occasion  to  make  use  of  a  bank  for 
that  purpose ;  such  persons  are  said  to  have  drawing 
accounts:  to  facilitate  to  the  mercantile  and  trading 
classes  the  obtaining  discounts  of  good  and  unexcep- 
tionable bills,  founded  upon  real  transactions,  two  ap- 
proved names  being  required  upon  every  bill  or  note 
discounted ;  these  are  called  discount  accounts.  The 
applications  of  parties  who  desire  to  open  discount  ac- 
counts at  the  branch  are  forwarded  to  the  parent  estab- 
lishment for  approval,  and  an  answer  is  generally  re- 
ceived in  about  ten  days.  When  approved,  good  bills 
may  be  discounted  at  the  branch  without  reference  to 
London.  Bills  payable  at  Swansea,  London,  or  any 
other  place  Avhere  a  branch  is  established,  are  discount- 
ed under  this  regulation.  The  dividends  on  any  of  the 
public  funds,  which  are  payable  at  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, may  be  received  at  the  branch,  by  persons  who 
have  opened  '  drawing  accounts,'  after  signing  powers 
of  attorney  for  that  purpose,  Avhich  the  branch  will  pro- 
cure from  London.  No  charge  is  made  in  this  case, 
except  the  expense  of  the  power  of  attorney  and  the 
postages  incurred  in  transmitting  it.  Purchases  and 
sales  of  every  description  of  government  securities  are 
effected  by  the  branch  at  a  charge  corresponding  to 
that  made  by  the  local  bankers  where  the  branch  is 
situated.  A  commission,  including  brokerage  in  Lon- 
don, and  all  expenses  of  postage,  is  charged  on  paying 
at  the  Bank  of  England  bills  accepted  by  persons  hav- 
ing drawing  accounts  at  Swansea,  such  bills  to  be  ad- 
vised by  the  branch ;  also  for  granting  letters  of  credit 
on  London,  or  on  the  other  branches.  The  branch 
grants  bills  on  London,  payable  at  seven  days'  date, 
without  acceptance,  for  sums  of  £10  and  upward.  Per- 
sons having  drawing  accounts  at  Swansea  may  order 
money  to  be  paid  at  the  Bank  in  London  to  their  credit 
at  Swansea,  and  vice  versa,  at  a  charge  of  (itZ.  in  lieu  of 
jiostage.  The  branch  may  be  called  upon  to  change 
any  notes  issued  and  dated  at  Swansea ;  but  they  do 
not  change  the  notes  of  the  Bank  in  London,  nor  re- 
ceive them  in  payment,  unless  as  a  matter  of  courtesj' 
where  the  parties  are  known.  Bank  post-bills,  which 
are  accepted  and  due,  are  received  at  (he  branch  from 
parties  having  drawing  accounts,  and  taken  to  account 
without  any  charge  for  postage ;  but  unaccepted  bank 
post-bills,  which  must  be  sent  to  London,  are  subject 


to  the  charge  of  postage,  and  taken  to  account  when 
due.  No  interest  is  allowed  on  deposits.  No  advance 
is  made  by  the  branch  upon  any  description  of  landed 
or  other  property,  nor  is  any  account  allowed  to  be 
overdrawn.  The  notes  are  the  same  as  those  issued  by 
the  parent  establishment,  except  being  dated  Swansea, 
and  made  payable  there  and  in  London.  No  note  is- 
sued exceeds  the  sum  of  £500,  and  none  are  for  a  less 
amount  than  £5." 

Bank-notes  to  he  legal  Tender,  except  at  the  Bank  and 
Branch  Banks. — From  and  after  the  1st  of  August, 
1834,  unless  and  until  Parliament  shall  otherwise  di- 
rect, a  tender  of  a  note  or  notes  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
to  the  amount  expressed  in  such  note  or  notes,  and 
shall  be  taken  to  be  valid  as  a  tender  to  such  amount 
for  all  simis  above  £5  on  all  occasions  on  which  any 
tender  of  monej'  may  be  legally  made,  so  long  as  the 
Bank  of  England  shall  contiiaue  to  pay  on  demand 
their  said  notes  in  legal  coin  :  provided  alwaj-s,  that 
no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  deemed  a  legal  tender 
of  payment  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  governor 
and  compan}';  but  the  said  governor  and  company 
are  not  to  become  liable  or  be  required  to  paj'  and  sat- 
isfy, at  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  governor  and 
company,  any  note  or  notes  of  the  said  governor  and 
company  not  made  specialh-  payable  at  such  branch 
bank ;  but  the  said  governor  and  company  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  and  satisfy  at  the  Bank  of  England  in 
London  all  notes  of  the  said  governor  and  company, 
or  of  any  branch  thereof. — §  6. 

An  AcCOtTNT  OF  THE  AVEKAGE  MaEKET  PeICE  OP  BUXI-ION  IN 

EACU  Year,  from  ISOO  to  1S21  (taken  from  official 
Documents)  ;  of  the  average  Vaxtje  pee  Cent,  of  the 
CtniEENCT,  estimated  hy  the  M.vrket  Price  of  Goi-d  foe 
TUB  SAME  Period;  and  of  tue  aveeagb  Depreciation 
PEE  Cent. 


Years. 

Average  Price  of 
Gold  per  oz. 

Average  per  Cent, 
of  the  Value  of 
the  Currency. 

Average  Depre- 
ciation per  Cent. 

JC  s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

£    S.     d. 

ISOO 

3  17  101 

100    0    0 

Nil. 

1801 

4    5    0 

91  12    4 

8    7    8 

1S02 

4    4    0 

92  14     2 

7    5  10 

1803 

4    0    0 

97     C  10 

2  13    2 

1804 

4    0    0 

97     6  10 

2  13    2 

1805 

4    0    0 

97    C  10 

2  13    2 

180C 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1807 

4    0    0 

97    C  10 

2  13    2    , 

ISOS 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1809 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1810 

4  10    0 

SG  10    G 

13    9    6 

1811 

4    4    6 

92    3    2 

7  IG  10 

1812 

4  15    6 

79    5    3 

20  14    9 

1813 

5    10 

77    2    0 

22  18     0 

1814 

5    4    0 

74  17    G 

25    2    C 

1815 

4  13    G 

83    5    9 

16  14    3 

181G 

4  13    6 

83    5    9 

IG  14    3 

1817 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

ISIS 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1819 

4    10 

95  11    0 

4    9    0 

1S20 

3  19  11 

97    S    0 

2  12    0 

1821 

3  17  lOi 

100    0    0 

Nil. 

An  Account  of  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  op  England  in 
THE  Year  ending  the  29th  of  Febeuaby,  1832;  stating 
the  Description  of  the  Securities  held  itv  the  Bank, 
and  the  Sources  from  which  the  said  Profits  have 
accrued. — Xo.  15,  Ap2^cnd.  to  Report. 


Interest  on  coniinercial  bills 

Interes't  on  Exchequer  bills 

Annuity  for  45  years  (the  dead-weight  ac- 
count)   

Interest  on  capital  received  from  govemnient 

Allowance  received  for  management  of  the 
public  debt 

Interest  on  loans  on  mortgages 

Interest  on  stock  in  the  public  funds 

Interest  on  private  loans 

Profit  on  bullion,  commission,  rent,  receipts 
on  discounted  bills  unpaid,  management  of 
the  business  of  tlie  Banks  of  Ireland,  of 
Scotland,  and  Koyal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
sundry  items 
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An  Account  of  aix  Dibtkuiutions  made  irv  the  Bank  or  Kngland  among  the  Pr.opp.iKToas  of  Bank  Stock,  wjiExirEB 
jiY  Money  Payments,  Tkansfer  ok  6  I'Eii  Cent.  Annuities,  or.  otherwise,  unhkr  the  Heads  ok  Bonus,  Increase  or 
Dividend,  and  Inckkase  of  Cai'ital,  uetween  the  25th  of  Feuuuaey,  1797,  and  31st  of  JIauch,  1S32,  is  addition  to 
the  okdinaky  jVnnuai.  Dividend  of  7  ter  Cent,  on  the  (Jaimtai,  Stock  of  that  Coui-oeation,  existing  in  1797,  in- 
cluding therein  the  whole  Dividend  vaid  since  June,  181C,  on  their  inckeabed  Capital;  btatikg  tub  Pekiod  when 

BUCU  DIBTBIUUTIONS  were  .made,  and  the  AoGliEGATE  A.MOUNT  OF  THE  WllOLE. 


Denomination  ftnd  Periods  of  Dutribution. 


Amoant. 


In  J  mil!,  1799:  £10  per  cent,  bonus  in  5  per  t-entn.  1797,  on  £11, 042,400,  in 

May,  ISOl  :  £5  per  cent,  ditto,  in  Navy  5  pei-  ccntf.  ditto 

November,  1S02:  £2  10«.  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 

October,  1804:  £5  jjcr  cent,  ditto,  ca.sh,  ditto 

October,  1S06:  £5  percent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 

October,  ISOG :  £5  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 

From  April,  1S07,  to  October,  j      Incrca.-^cof  dividends  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  £11,042.400, 

1822,  both  inclusive  I  ic,  16  years ' 

From  April,  1S23,  to  October,  J      Increa.«c  of  dividendij  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  £11,642,400, 

1829,  both  inclusive  |  is,  7  years 

In  June,  ISlC Increase  of  capital  at  25  per  cent,  is 

From  October,  ISIG,  to  Octo-  j      Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  £2,910,000,  increased 

l)cr,  1822,  both  inclusive       (  capital,  is,  6i  years 

From  April,  1823,  to  October,  j      Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent  per  annum  on  £2,910,000,  Increased 

1831,  both  inclusive  (  capital,  is,  9  year.^ 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  whole 

Annual  dividend  payable  on  P.ank  stock  in  1797,  on  a  capital  of  £11,042,400  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per 

annum .* 

Annual  dividend  payable  eince  June,  1816,  on  a  capital  of  £14,553,000,  to  October,  1822,  inclusive,  at  the 

rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum 

Annual  dividend  pay.ible  from  April,  1823,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  both  inclusive,  on  a  capital  of 

£14,553,000  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent,  per  annum 


£1,164.240 

5S2.120 
2!»1 .(h;o 
5S-.'.1.'0 

osj.rio 

&S2,120 

5,568,352 

814,698 
2,910,600 

1,891,390 

2,095,632 


£17,31S.070 


£814,908 


£1,4K'>,3<K) 


£1,104,240 


An  Account  of  the  Notes,  PosT-niM.s,  etc.,  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  Cikculation,  on  the  28tii  op  Febkuaev  in 
EACH  Yeae,  fko.m  1698  TO  1792,  both  included,  as  near  as  the  same  can  i;e  made  up. 


Year. 

28th  KebruBry. 

Year. 

2Sth  February. 

Year. 

aSth  Februarj-. 

Year. 

S9th  FebTumry. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1698 

1,221,290 

1722 

2,365,640 

1746 

3,383,720 

1770 

5,237.210 

1099 

743,850 

1723 

3,516,110 

1747 

4,107,420 

1771 

6.822,780 

1700 

938.240 

1724 

3,232,830 

1748 

3,894.050 

1772 

5.962.160 

1701 

298,800 

1725 

3,734,480 

1749 

3,737,110 

1773 

6,037.060 

1702 

920,7.30 

1726 

3.076.850 

1750 

3,904,970 

1774 

7,560,760 

1703 

933,700 

1727 

3.8is!.lS0 

1751 

4,022,100 

1775 

9,136.930 

1704 

901,990 

1728 

4  574,920 

1752 

4,444,960 

1776 

8,699,720 

1705 

5.')0,010 

1729 

4,1.')2,.590 

1753 

4,401.580 

1777 

8.712.230 

1700 

990,840 

1730 

3,998,280 

17&1 

4,002,870 

177S 

7,440.330 

1707 

959,820 

1731 

4,451,720 

17155 

3,950,650 

1779 

9.012.610 

1708 

64-<,6S0, 

1732 

4,251,660 

1756 

4,100,790 

1780 

8,410.790 

1709 

707,470 

1733 

4.385,060 

1757 

5,319,1.30 

1781 

7,092,450 

1710 

001,580 

1734 

4,20;)  070 

1753 

5,320.590 

1782 

8,028,880 

1711 

477,510 

1735 

4,627.990 

1759 

4,580,840 

1783 

7,675.090 

1712 

739,920 

1730 

4,907,750 

1760 

4.909,250 

17'i4 

6,202.760 

1713 

1,221,880 

17.37 

5,215,010 

1761 

5,632,350 

1785 

5.923.090 

1714 

023,040 

17.38 

4,700,280 

1702 

5.741,090 

1786 

7,581,960 

1715 

972,100 

1739 

4,.347,270 

1763 

5,9!'9,910 

1787 

8.329,840 

ITIC 

1,400,060 

1740 

4,.550,980 

1764 

5,501. .300 

17SS 

9,561.120 

1TI7 

2,053,150 

1741 

4,841.840 

1765 

6.316,670 

1789 

9,807,210 

1718 

2,782,420 

1742 

4,471,510 

1760 

5.617.570 

1790 

10,040.540 

1719 

1,807,010 

1743 

4,0.'>4,890 

1707 

5,510,990 

1791 

11.439.200 

1720 

2,400.880 

1744 

4,250,610 

17GS 

5,778,990 

1792 

11,307,380 

1721 

2,244,280 

1745 

4,279,610 

1769 

5.707,190 

No  previously  published  talile  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  extends  further  back  than  1777 ; 
•we  are  indebted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  beini?  able  to  supply  this  striking  defect,  and  to  exhibit  for  the 
first  time  the  circulation  of  the  Bank,  from  witliin  four  years  of  its  establishment  down  to  the  present  day. 


STATF.MENT  EXHIUITING   THE  ToWN   AND   COUNTRY  ClRCO.ATION,    DEPOSITS,    SECURITfES,    BULLION,    ETC.,    OF   TOE   BaNK    OF 

England,  on  the  utsder-mentioned  days  of  the  following  Ye.vrs. 


Dates. 

Notes  in  C 

rculatioD. 

Deposits. 

Total 
Liabilities. 

Secarities. 

Bullion. 

Total  Asset*. 

Bal«D«*  of 
Aaaets  orer 
LiabUitias. 

In  London. 

In  the 
Country. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.332,  July        3.... 

14,309,000 

2,734.000 

8.5.58,000 

25.661,000 

21.230,000 

6.616.000 

27.846.000 

2,18.5.000 

1833,  Januarj'  1 

14,298,000 

2,778,000 

12,725.0(X> 

29,801, 0(X) 

21,947.0<X) 

10.026.000 

31,97.3,000 

2.172.IHH1 

July        2.... 

15,783,000 

.3,159,000 

12.830.000 

31,778.000 

22.6<;3,0O0 

11.391,000 

34.074.0<X) 

2.290.IHX) 

1834,  January  7 

14,193,000 

3,229,000 

19,8^0,000 

37.311,000 

29.6'.'4.000 

10.142.0(X1 

89.8;>i.(HXl 

2..5-.5.i"H) 

July         1.... 

15,518,000 

3,171,000 

1.5,373,000 

34.002.000 

27.471,000 

8.88,5.000 

,n6.3.V..0(X> 

2.294.<H» 

1S35,  January  0 

18.8fiO,000 

3.155,000 

17,894,000 

34.899,000 

80,933.000 

6.8.38.000 

37,771.(Xi0 

2.;>;2.<HX> 

July        7.... 

14,081,000 

.3,329,000 

17.702.000 

35,112,000 

31,44.5.(XX» 

6.536.000 

37,981. 0(X) 

2.8<>9.(HXt 

1830,  January-  5  . . . . 

13,318,000 

3,390,000 

20,429.000 

37.14.3.000 

32,0.57.000 

7.6'.'7.0i^l 

39,7.54.0(X) 

2.611.(XH) 

July        5.... 

13,715,000 

3.5'>5,000 

10.310.000 

33,326.000 

29,;»7.000 

6.714.000 

36.ll1.iXH1 

2.7<i.OOO 

1837,  Januaiy  3  .... 

13,023,000 

4.074,000 

10.G7S,0(H) 

83.775.000 

82.447.0(X) 

4.2-JI.OOO 

.36.66"<,'H>() 

2.^93.0«H) 

July        4.... 

13,149,000 

3.735,000 

10,257.000 

27.141,000 

24,.589,000 

5.577.000 

r.o.i.---..oi>o 

;i.iv.5.ooo 

18,38,  Januarj' 2  .... 

1.3.369,000 

3.72.3,000 

11,230.000 

28,322,000 

20.!t27.0»X) 

9.9(V.).o<X) 

."l1.^   ■'  

'14,000 

July        3.... 

14,099,000 

4,0.'B,000 

9,199.000 

27.9;>5,000 

20..5O0.0OO 

9.".l'^0.0()0 

;'•'  " 

.■4,000 

1839,  January  1 

13,401.000 

4,0<W.00t) 

11,. 327,000 

28,866.000 

22.377,000 

f».(Vl.>.(>0(> 

<.9,00« 

July         2.... 

13.442,000 

4.169.000 

7,480.000 

25,100,0«X) 

24.1X11. OtH) 

3,070,(Kio 

•.; 

■:7.000 

1840,  Januarj-  7 

11,621.000 

.3,'.»J0,0OO 

14.M<.0<>0 

30,0(-.5,000 

28.4 11. (XX) 

4..')0'^,0<>i» 

.'>4,000 

Julv        7.... 

12,041,000 

.3.971,000 

7.'-'9;?,0O() 

23.9(V>.tXX1 

21.".iir>.0(X) 

4.sV.i,o.V> 

■.r 

-."9,aM 

1841,  Januarj-  5  . . . . 

11, 650, 0(H) 

3,971.000 

8.479.000 

24,100,000 

22.S5(),(XX) 

4'-     

Julv         6.... 

12,367,000 

4,107.000 

14,7-.N.0(X1 

31.;.52.00<1 

28.<.'47.0(>0 

1842,  Januarv  4 

11,815,000 

4,304.(W0 

9.W>i,0(Xl 

l5,l!>7,000 

22,. 5 12,  (XX) 

,', 

Julv         2  . . . . 

13,201,000 

4,90.^0O0 

8.670,000 

20.894,000 

21,tXV2.(XX) 

>..»-'-■,'■'•" 

.■-■-. 

-..■■I.'--'  1 

1843,  January  7 

13,304,000 

5,214.0(Xt 

16..534,000 

.35,052,000 

26.7(XJ.0OO 

10,932,000  1 

3;.«3isU00  1 

»,6S8.0W  1 
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A  Retuen  of  the  Avekage  Aggeegate  Ajiottst  of  PnoMissoEY  Notes,  pat^vule  to  Be.^eee  on  Demand,  in  cieculation 
IN  TiiE  Uniteb  Kingdom  in  the  JIontus  of  Jasuaey  and  July,  DisxiNGnsuiNG  those  ciecitlated  uy  the  Banks  or 
England  and  Ireland,  and  by  Peh-ate  and  Joint-stock  Banks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ieeland,  togetheb  witu 
THE  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  feom  Septejlbek,  1833,  to  Januaby,  1843. 


Dates. 

England. 

1     Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  Issues 

in  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

Bullion  in 

the  Bank  of 

England. 

Bank  of 
England. 

Private 
Banks. 

Joint-stock 
Banks. 

Unreturned. 

Private  and 

Joint-etock 

Banks. 

Bank  of 
Ireland. 

Private  and 

Joint-Btock 
Banks. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1833,  September 

19,014,000 

6,163,037 

1,115,521 

2,307,086 

2,644,495 

8,678,900 

1,112,155 

86,035,244 

10,844,250 

1834,  January  . 

19,234,500 

6,621,623 

1.260,685 

2,lf5,989 

3,004,983 

4,017,600 

1,520,578 

37,855,r58 

9,952,500 

July 

19,4SS,400 

6,368,122 

1,537,511 

2,054,514 

3,108,239 

3,638,300 

1,134,764 

37,329,850 

8,403,000 

1835,  January  . 

18,547.500 

6.670,988 

1,822,491 

1,867,577 

3,056,828 

3,85S,560 

1,702,956 

37,526,900 

6,552,500 

July 

18,864,750 

6,536,365 

2,130,908 

1,821,730 

3,058,053 

8,491,175 

1,276,589 

37,178,630 

6,268.500 

1830,  January  . 

17,953,500 

6.842,803 

2,472,267 

1,898,915 

3,091,510 

3,484,620 

2,035,709 

37,779,324 

7,632,000 

July 

18,582,750 

6,716,830 

3,371,942 

1.491,240 

3,230,066 

3,280,600 

1,940,970 

88,654,404 

6,224,250 

1837,  January  . 

18,735,000 

6.831,721 

3,661,659 

540,983 

3,149.321 

3,487,150 

2,143.301 

38,549,185 

3,900,600 

July 

19,174,500 

6,229,418 

3.355,911 

346,242 

2,977,539 

8,091,300 

1,444.762 

30.619,672 

5,857,000 

1839,  January  . 

18,948,000 

0,659,282 

3,763,187 

271,498 

8,000,288 

3,812,000 

2,246.424 

38,201,279 

9,912,600 

July 

20.249,400 

6,762.555 

4,239,833 

250,719 

3,121,882 

8,222,350 

l,8;i0,708 

39,743,007 

9,680,800 

1839,  January  . 

18.554,800 

7,5.39,120 

4,566,369 

232,592 

3,244,603 

3,551,5?5 

3,0!i0,246 

40,779,255 

8,318,800 

July 

18,407,800 

6,847,002 

4,243,419 

64,891 

3,165,761 

3,193,175 

2,074,422 

38,016,470 

3,118,800 

1840,  January  . 

17,315,000 

6,620,674 

3,941,307 

62,376 

3,076,585 

3,265,550 

2,715,645 

37,003,137 

4,364,500 

July 

17,681,000 

6,336,824 

3,697,041 

57,921 

3,228,5;'5 

2,979,950 

1,876,651 

.  35.857,982 

4,499,750 

1841,  January  . 

16,852,250 

6,301,992 

3,587,319 

164,717 

3,174,555 

3,213,200 

2,366,204 

35,600,297 

3,905.250 

July 

17,976,000 

5,907,682 

3,418,810 

3,181,594 

8,055,025 

1,905,072 

35,444,783 

5,011,000 

1842,  January  . 

16,293,000 

5,478,189 

3,042,197 

8,070,075 

3,205,S75 

2,515,677 

33,005,013 

5,629,000 

July 

19,908,000 

5,166.581 

2,939,195 

2,715,680 

2,842,775 

1,680,987 

35,303,218 

8,883,000 

1843,  January  . 

18,283,000 

4,942,825 

2,839,909 

2,770,838 

3,112,950 

2,099,641 

34,049,163 

11,054,000 

Account  op  the  Cieculation,  Deposits,  Securities,  Bullion,  and  Sueplus  (exclusive  of  Capital)  of  the  Assets  ovek 

THE  LlA];lLITIES  OF  TIIE  BaNK  OF  ENGLAND  AT  (OS  AS  NEAE  TIIEEETO  AS  TILE  ACCOUNTS  CAN  BE  MADE  Ur)  THE  CNDEE-MEN- 
TIONED  D.iTES  IN  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  YeAES. 


Best  or  Surplos 

Datei. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

of  Assets  over 
Liabilities. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1793,  February  28 

11,888,910 

5,346,450 

10,005,250 

4,010,080 

2,780,570 

August      31 

10,805,050 

6,442,810 

14,809,680 

5,322,010 

2,823,830 

1794,  February  28 

10,744.020 

7,891,810 

14,524,550 

6,987,110 

2,875,830 

August     30 

10,280,780 

5,935,710 

12,446,460 

6,770.110 

2,994080 

1795,  February  28 

14.017.510 

5,973.020 

10,811,340 

6,127.720 

2,948,530 

August      31 

10,'?02,200 

8,154,980 

10,989,920 

5,136,350 

3.109,090 

1796,  February  28 

10,729.520 

5,702,360 

17,139,840 

2,.539,630 

3,247,590 

Auguft     31 

9,246,790 

6,650,320 

17,025.470 

2,122,950 

8,245.310   . 

1797,  February  28 

9,674,780 

4,891.530 

16,837,750 

1,089^170 

3,357,610 

August     31 

11,114.120 

7,765,350 

18,261,170 

4,089,620 

3,471,320 

1798,  February  28 

13,095.830 

6,148,900 

16,799,500 

5,828,940 

3,383,710 

August      31 

12,180,010 

8,300,720 

17,349,040 

6,546.100 

3,414,410 

1799,  February  28 

12,959.800 

8,131.820 

17,039,030 

7,563,900 

3,511,310 

August     31 

13..Ss9.4fiO 

7,642,240 

10,930,440 

7,000,780 

2,899,490 

1800,  February  23 

16.844.470 

7,002.680 

21,024,050 

6,144,250 

3,661,150 

August      31 

15,047,180 

8,.335,060 

22,138.420 

5,150,450 

3,906,630 

1801,  February  28 

16,213,280 

10,745,840 

26,424,730 

4,640,120 

4,10.5.730 

August     31 

14.550,110 

8,1.33,830 

22,209,570 

4,335,260 

3,854,890 

1802,  February  28 

15,180,880 

6,858,210 

21,959.820 

4,152,950 

4,067,680 

August     31 

17,097,630 

9,739,140 

27,113,360 

3,891,780 

4,168,370 

1803,  February  28 

15,319,930 

8,050,240 

23,914.900 

8,770,750 

4,321,480 

August      31 

15,983,330 

9,817,240 

20,918,840 

3,592,r;00 

4710,770 

1S04,  February  29 

17,077.830 

8,076,830 

20,998,970 

3.372,140 

4,016,450 

August      31 

17,153,890 

9.715,530 

25,826,680 

5.879,190 

4,830,450 

1805,  February  28 

17.871,170 

12,083.620 

28.661,390 

5,883.800 

4,590,400 

August      31 

10,388.400 

14,048,080 

27,772,850 

7.024,500 

4,900,870 

1806,  February  28 

17,730,120 

9,980,790 

26.591,070 

5,987,190 

4,807,3.50 

August      31 

21,027.470 

9,636,330 

29.473,100 

6,21.5.020 

5,024,.320 

1807,  February  28 

10,'.i50.0S0 

ll,S29,3-:0 

27,408.460 

6,142.840 

4,771,300 

August      31 

19,078.300 

11,789,200 

29.936,^50 

6,484,350 

4,953,740 

1808,  February  29 

18.188,800 

11,961,900 

27,384,080 

7,855,470 

5,088,780 

August      31 

17,111,290 

13,012,510 

29,244,090 

0,015,940 

5,136,230 

1809,  February  28 

18,542,860 

9,982,950 

29,118,200 

4,488,700 

5,081,090 

August      31 

19,574,1^^0 

12,257,180 

33,435,270 

3,652,480 

5,256,390 

1810,  February  28 

21,019.600 

12.457,310 

33,378,580 

3,501,410 

5,403,080 

August      31 

24,793,990 

13,617,520 

40,973,770 

3,191,850 

5,754,110 

1811,  February  28 

23.300,220 

11,445,650 

37,122,350 

3,350,940 

5,667,420 

August      31 

23,286,850 

11,075.660 

37,083,280 

3,243,300 

5,964,070 

1812,  February  29 

23,40s.  320 

11,595,200 

38,026,290 

2,983,190  • 

6,005,960 

August      31 

23,020,8s0 

11,848.910 

38,176,120 

3,099,270 

6,.B99,600 

1813,  Febru.-iry  27 

23,210,9.30 

11,268,180 

37,930.950 

2,884,500 

6..336,.340 

August      31 

24,828,120 

11,159.730 

40,106,080 

2,712,270 

6,830,500 

1814,  February  28 

24.801,080 

12,455.400 

41,989,910 

2,204,430 

6,937,800 

August      31 

28,368,290 

14,^9.940 

48,345,960 

2,097,680 

7,225,410 

1815.  February  28 

27,261.650 

ll,7O2,vr,0 

44.55S,500 

2,036,910 

7,631,510 

August      31 

27,248,670 

12,0!  iO.  000 

44,854,180 

8,409,040 

8,318,.550 

ISIO,  February  29 

27,013,620 

12  i'.!^l^  S'.MI 

4^401,310 

4,640,880 

8,639,680 

August      31 

26,758,720 

ll,K.i;,:isi) 

37,279..'->40 

7,562,780 

6.227,220 

1817,  Febniary  28 

27.397,900 

10.82."., 010 

34,278,030 

9,680,970 

5,736,090 

August     30 

29.543,780 

9,(iS(..''i90 

82,605,6.30 

11,668,260 

B,045..520 

1818,  February  28 

27,770.970 

7,997.550 

30,905.330 

10,05.5,460 

5,192,270 

August      31 

26.202,150 

7,927.730 

32,370,760 

0,.363,160 

4,004,040 

1819,  Fobrnaiy  27 

25.120,700 

6,413,370 

31,455.000 

4,184.620 

4,099,550 

August      31 

25,252,690 

0.304.160 

31,740,550 

3,5V.5,360 

3,779,000 

1820,  February  29 

23,48.1,110 

4,093.550 

20,1s7.490 

4,911. (.50 

3,520,880 

August      31 

24,299,340 

4,4211,1110 

2.'!,s4t;.120 

8,211,080 

3,336,950 

1821,  February  28  

23.Ss4,920 

5.022,S'.)0 

20,790.270 

11,869.900 

3,1.58,300 

August      31 

20,295,300 

5,818,450 

18,475,540 

11,233,590 

3,595,380 
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Rest  or  SaipliM 

Dat«9. 

Circulation. 

DeporiU. 

SecuritiM. 

BollioD. 

of  Aiieta  over 
LiKbUitin. 

1822,  February  2S 

18,065,;i50 

£. 
4,689,940 

15,973,080 

11,067,150 

£ 
3,674,94^) 

August      31 

17,464,790 

6,399,440 

17,290,510 

10,(/J7,960 

3.524, 24<J 

1823,  February  23 

18,392,240 

7,181,100 

]S,:;i9,7:{0 

10,384,2.30 

3,130,6J0 

August      30 

19,231,240 

7,S27,:;5i) 

17,467,370 

12,658,240 

3,fJ67,020 

1824,  Fcbiuary2S 

19,736,990 

10,097,850 

18,872,000 

13,810,060 

2,S47,i;20 

20,1.32,120 

9,679,810 

2o,9ii4..5:i0 

11,787,430 

2,S80,0.30 

1835,  Fi.bniary  28 

20,753.760 

10,168,780 

24.9.M,:^!0 

8,779,100 

2,807.890 

August      31 

19,398,840 

6,410,560 

25. 106,1  i:;o 

3,6:i4,320 

2.930.950 

1826,  Ft'bniary  28 

25,467,910 

6,936,940 

.'i2,'.ils.fo0 

2,45;i.510 

2,974,24f) 

August      31 

21,560,560 

7,199,860 

2o,o->:;.6:;o 

6.7:>4.230 

3,074,440 

1S27,  February  28 

21,8911,610 

8,801,660 

23,.VJ9,5:;0 

10,lK),O-.'0 

2,996.2'50 

August      81 

22,747.600 

8.052,090 

23,199,320 

i<i,4<;:;.770 

2,863,4^W 

1828,  February  29 

21,9.sit,710 

9,198,140 

23  5^1,270 

10,:i47,290 

2,749,710 

August      30 

21.357,510 

10,201,280 

23,905,.5,'iO 

10,49^.8'50 

2,^5.620 

1829,  Februar>'  28 

19,870,  «60 

9,553,960 

25,:;->4.750 

(J,«>iYi(i 

2,794.060 

August      31 

19,547,380 

9,035.070 

24,661,810 

6,795..530 

2,874.890 

1830,  February  27 

20.050,730 

10,763,150 

24.2(4.390 

9,171. Of»0 

2,.561.510 

August     30 

21,464,700 

11,620,840 

24.565,690 

11.150.480 

2,6311.031) 

1831,  February  28 

19,600,140 

11,213,5.30 

25,',iits,9-50 

8,217,050 

2,61.',:*) 

August      31 

18,538,630 

9,069,310 

23,905,030 

6,439,760 

2,736,^^00 

1832,  February  29 

18,051,710 

8,937,170 

24.333,490 

15.293,150 

2,637,700 

August      28 

18,320,000 

10,278,000 

23,420,(K)0 

7.514,000 

2,3.36.000 

1833,  February  26 

19,372,000 

12,455,000 

23,'n50,000 

10,205,000 

2.22'5,<K»o 

August      27 

19,925,000 

11,927,000 

23,245,000 

10,871,000 

2,264,00<) 

1834,  February  25 

19,0511,000 

13,087,000 

25.212,0<W 

9,22.';,0OO 

2,3fH),WKt 

August      26 

19,195,000 

13,300,000 

27. 732,' 100 

7.303,000 

2,54^1,  r)()0 

1825,  February  24 

18,510,000 

10,071,000 

24. -','.5,1 

6,28t»,000 

2,60.3,000 

August      25 

18,085.000 

13,725,000 

2^,173,01)0 

6,-255,000 

2,618,')00 

1836,  February  23 

18,1 '^1,000 

14,044. 0(X> 

27,,■;6^ur^o 

7.787,W)0 

2,!:30,0O0 

August      30 

IS, OH, 000 

12,040,000 

27^97.0(K) 

5,2.'iO,000 

2,889,000 

1837,  February  28 

IS,  10.5,000 

10,007,000 

27,297.0<iO 

4.1177.000 

3.202,0f»0 

August      29 

18,sS7,000 

10,040,000 

25,357,0fK) 

6..'>4%000 

2,978,(KX) 

1838,  February  27 

18.975,000 

10,825,000 

21,9.5^,000 

10.471,000 

2,029,f»0.J 

August      28 

19,4S-^.000 

8,922,000 

21,611,000 

9..'>10,000 

2,741.000 

1839,  February  26 

18,098,000 

7,739,000 

21,741,0(X» 

6.773,000 

2,677.000 

August      27 

17,',:82,000 

6,488,000 

25,141,000 

2.420.000 

3,091,000 

1840,  February  25 

16,504,000 

6,556,(X)0 

21,611,000 

4,311,000 

2.862.000 

August      25 

17,170,000 

6,254,000 

22,075,0(J0 

4.299,000 

2,;  50.000 

1841,  February  23 

16,399,000 

6,407,000 

21,:{44,000 

4,.335,000 

2,873,000 

August      31.... v.. 

17,370,000 

6,975,000 

22,602.000 

4.822,000 

3,079,000 

1842,  February  22 

16,920.000 

8,239.000 

22,124,000 

0,119,(XK) 

3.0.'«,000 

August      27 

20,332,000 

8,690,000 

22.1.5'.>,000 

9,729,000 

2,866.000 

1843,  February  25 

20,218,000 

11,520,000 

23,564,000 

11.016,000 

2,872,000 

An  Account  of  the  Notes  in  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Englanp,  and  of  the  OTirEE  Banks  of  Issue  ds  Ekglaxd 
AKD  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  specifvixg  also  the  Buxlion  in  the  Bank  of  England. 


Knf^lnnd. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

TotaL 

Bnllioo  in 
the  Bank  of 
England. 

Four  Weeks  ending 

Bank  of 
Eugland. 

Private 
Banks. 

Joint-stock 
Banks. 

Cliartercd, 

Private,  and 

Jobit-stock 

Banks. 

Bank  of 
Ireland. 

Private  and 

Joint-stock 

Banks. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

24  July,         1841  . 

17,976,000 

5.907,682 

3.418,810 

3.181.594 

3.055,025 

1,905,672 

35,444,783 

5,011.000 

8  January,  1842  . 

16,203.000 

5,478,189 

3,042.197 

3.070,075 

3,20.'>.S75 

2,515,677 

.33.6<i5  013 

5.629.000 

2  April,          "     . 

16,674.000 

5,289,050 

3,047.656 

2,670,290 

3,074.125 

2,259.556 

33,014.677 

7,006.000 

23  July,           "     . 

19,9a8,0(H> 

.5.166.5'51 

2,939, 1'.'5 

2,715,6,80 

2,.s;i2,775 

1,680.987 

;:^5,r,<e.2i8 

8.883.000 

15  October,     "     . 

19,503,<K)0 

5,488,661 

3.0(V4,539 

2,743.7',5 

3,(M1,150 

2,002.7^U 

35.843.929 

9,801.000 

7  January,  1843  . 

18.283,000 

4,942,825 

2.839,90:t 

2,770,838 

3,1 12,!  50 

2,099,641 

34,049,163 

11.064. 0(»> 

1  April,          "     . 

19.539.000 

4,716.506 

2,862,!i.86 

2,467,604 

3,085.400 

2,019.740 

34,681,236 

11.420.000 

22  July,           "     . 

19.809,0(X> 

4.460,098 

2,840,312 

2,66.'').3-.'6 

3.089.  UK) 

1,681,958 

34.545.794 

11.872,000 

14  October,      "     . 

19, 024, 000 

4,721,109 

3,130,002 

2,762.353 

3.232,575 

2.058.845 

34,928.884 

12.0s6.000 

6  January,  1844  . 

18,964,000 

4,8i'2,675 

3,234,999 

2,901,746 

3.4S',»,050 

2,361,189 

35.774,-:59 

14.63.s.<Xi0 

27  April,          "     . 

21,8,39,000 

.'•),2','.5.2:39 

3.75-',867 

2,714.627 

3.6J5.9-J5 

2.357.446 

39.585,104 

15.S<t,IN)l1   1 

20  July,           "     . 

21,448,000 

4,()24,179 

.3.340,326 

2,903,322 

3,440,7(M) 

1,974,284 

37.730.811 

1.'..4n..0O0 

12  October,      "     . 

21,029,000 

4,674,162 

3,.331,510 

2.987.605 

3.597.850 

2.456,261 

.38.076.454 

14,8-32.000  : 

4  January,  1845  . 

20,.3Ol,0O0 

4,429,464 

3,056,862 

3,159,450 

3,917.800 

3,005.751 

37.930.317 

14.807.000  1 

26  April,          "     . 

22,078.000 

4,680,648 

3,306,245 

3,001.240 

4,036.400 

3,016.231 

40.118,764 

15,924,000  1 

19  July,            "     , 

22,O7(i,00O 

4,478.679 

.3,158.775 

3,333.'.'06 

3,860.475 

2,633,657 

3.'..M1.492 

16.274,000 

11  October,     "     . 

2i,s;»o,ooo 

4.55»,712 

3,311.527 

3.4-.8.074 

3.907.025 

2.926,265 

40,022,603 

14.9v8.000 

3  January,  1846  . 

21,02S,()00 

4,506,823 

3.162,742 

3.336.409 

4.351.200 

3.053.166 

39.437.340 

13.313.000  1 

25  April,          '•     . 

21,279,000 

4,736,786 

3.301.184 

3,0;i6.317 

4.355.02f. 

3.181.298 

39,949.610 

13.6s-.'.(XiO  1 

18  July,           "     . 

21,284,000 

4,410,.%<t5 

.3,088.619 

3.3;10.(H10 

3.995.875 

2.690.616 

38.85'.t.7f>5 

15.8'.'8.0l>0 

10  October,      "     . 

21,194,0CH1 

4.666,748 

3.262..5S^ 

S.OC^l.W 

4.184.575 

3.066,;  80 

40.(Ul>,iU6 

l.\',  83.i^N.1 

2  Januarj-,  1847  . 

20,633.000 

4,.525,'<>5 

3,i:W,321 

.3.787.151 

4,212,2-.5 

3,.303.189 

39.,M><.t.741 

l5.(H3.i«V1 

27  March,        "     . 

20,087,000 

4,.541.543 

3.247,.531 

3,360.348 

3.857,S00 

2.846.936 

37.'.'41.1.%8 

11,322.<««1 

1  January,  1848  . 

17,924,990 

3,5 ',>^,  197 

2,410.276 

3.341.317 

3.(K';.;(K) 

2,107.416 

32.4<X\  8-.'6 

12.4<U.2.'.'» 

27  January,  1849  . 

19,292,000 

3.651,797 

2,621,S19 

3,032,872 

2.717..52.'> 

1.9.57.214 

33.273,227 

15.01  ,'...*'> 

26  January,  IS.'iO  . 

20,244,000 

3,6.85.291 

2,080.457 

3.112,8,'.9 

2.690. SOU 

1.979.024 

34.392.431 

It;.s.%s.ii0i1 

25  January,  1S51  . 

20,805,000 

3,573,293 

2.728,624 

3,2.52.485 

2.646.1.'>0 

2,13«;..W1 

n.';.i42.av: 

Wrr-  ,vvl 

24  January,  18.52  . 

21.4'^r>,000 

3,494.416 

2,74.3.:!51 

;i,283.502 

2.484.C50 

2.Uf>,sO(; 

22  .lanuary,  1.8.53  . 

24,«!48,0O0 

3.771.,'.28 

2,9,>59.57S 

3,612.710 

2.896.1IK) 

2.793..'.51 

24  December,  "    . 

22,112,0<W 

.3,833,7.')3 

3,0.56.085 

4.112,787 

3.0;i.5.'.HXi 

3.3r>7.3:i7 

. 

E.XPENSES  OF  THE   B.VNK   OF   ENGLAND  FOR  THE  YKAE  KKDINO  29Tn   OF   FkBBCABT,  1S32. 


National  debt  dopartmcnt 

Bank-notes 

B.iuklng  department 


i;339,400 


Salaries  and  pensions 

1  lou?e  cxi>onsos 

Din^ctora'  allowance 

Kent 

£.\penscs  at  cleyen  branches  arising  from  tha 
banking  department 

Expenses  attending  the  circulation  of  jC2.5O<\0OO 
of  branch  l^nk  of  England  note*,  at  elevien 
branches  


£218.008 

39.1S7 

S,000 

S,7I» 


88.808 

.£339.400 
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III.  English  Privatk  and  Provincial  Banks. 
—Besides  charging  tlie  usual  rate  of  interest  on  bills 
discounted,  the  provincial  bankers  are  mostly  in  the 
habit  of  charging  5.s.  or  6>'.  per  cent,  as  commission. 
They  also  charge  a  commission  on  all  payments,  and 
derive  a  profit  from  charges  for  the  transmission  of 
money,  etc.  They  usually  allow  from  2  to  3  per  cent, 
on  money  deposited ;  but  the  numerous  failures  that 
have  taken  place  among  them  have,  by  generating  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  minds  of  the  depositors, 
coniined  this  branch  of  their  Ijusiness  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits.  A^'hen  their  customers  overdraw 
their' accounts,  they  are  charged  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent.  Country  l)anks,  established  by  in- 
dividuals possessed  of  adequate  funds,  and  managed 
with  due  discretion,  are  productive  of  the  greatest 
service.  They  form  commodious  reservoirs,  where 
the  floating  and  unemployed  capital  of  the  surround- 
ing districts  is  collected,  and  from  which  it  is  again 
distributed,  by  way  of  loan,  to  those  who  will  employ 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  that  these 
establishments  should  be  based  upon  solid  foundations. 
But  in  England,  unfortunately,  this,  till  recently,  has 
been  but  little  attended  to;  and  the  destruction  of 
country  banks  has,  upon  three  different  occasions — in 
1792,  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  and  in  1825  and  1826— 
produced  an  extent  of  bankruptcy-  and  misery  that  has 
never,  perhaps,  been  equaled,  except  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France.  Government 
is  Viouud  to  interfere  to  hinder  such  disastrous  results, 
and  we  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  in  this  view. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy  issued  against  country  bankers 
in  England  from  1809  to  1830,  both  inclusive : 


Years. 

Commissions. 

Years. 

Commissions. 

ISJJ 

4 

1S20 

4 

IGIO 

20 

1S21 

10 

1811 

4 

1822 

9 

1812 

IT 

1823 

9 

1813 

8 

1824 

10 

1814 

2T 

18-5 

37 

1S1.5 

25 

]8;6 

43 

1816 

3T 

1827 

8 

1817 

3 

18-8 

3 

1818 

3 

1829 

3 

1810 

13 

1830 

14 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  many  banks  stopped  pay- 
ments, to  the  great  injury  of  their  creditors  and  the 
public,  that  afterward  resumed  them ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  affairs  of  some  bankrupt  concerns  were 
arranged  without  a  commission.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  not  a  single  Scotch  bank  gave  way. 

Besides  the  stamp  duties  payable  on  notes,  each  in- 
dividual or  company  issuing  them  must  take  out  a 
license,  renewable  annually,  which  costs  £30.  This 
license  specilles  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the 
body  corporate,  person  or  persons  in  the  firm  to  >vhom 
it  is  granted,  the  name  of  such  firm,  the  place  where 
the  Ijusiness  is  carried  on,  etc. ;  and  a  separate  license 
is  to  be  taken  out  for  every  town  or  place  where  any 
notes  shall  lie  issued  by  or  on  account  of  any  banker, 
etc.  I'nlcss  the  license  granted  to  persons  in  part- 
nership set  forth  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  partnership,  whether  their 
names  appear  on  the  notes  issued  by  them  or  not,  such 
license  shall  be  absolutely  void. — 55  (Ico.  3,  c.  184, 
B.  24.  For  the  regulations  as  to  the  issue  of  unstamp- 
ed notes,  see  ante,  p.  69.  The  issue  of  notes  for  less 
than  £5  was  prohibited  in  England,  as  iircviously 
shown,  from  1777  to  1797;  l)Ut  they  continued  to  be 
issued  from  the  latter  period  down  to  tlie  5th  of  April, 
1829,  when  their  further  issue  ceased,  in  consequence  of 
an  act  passed  in  1826.  This  act  did  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  and  was  intended  to  give  greater  stabil- 
ity to  the  system  of  coiintry  lianking  in  England,  by 
shutting  up  one  of  the  principal  channels  through  which 


the  inferior  class  of  bankers  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
getting  their  notes  into  circulation.  The  joint-stock 
banks  establislied  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  7  Geo.  4,  c. 
46,  authorizing  their  establishment,  consist  of  bodies 
of  partners,  varying  from  seven,  the  minimum,  to  any 
greater  number.  Each  partner  holds  one  or  more 
shares  of  the  company's  stock,  and  is  individually  lia- 
ble for  the  entire  debts  and  engagements  of  the  com- 
pany ;  so  that  a  person  holding  a  £'50  or  £100  share  in 
a  joint-stock  bank  may,  in  the  event  of  its  becoming 
bankrupt,  be  called  upon  to  make  payment  of  as  many 
thousands  of  pounds  !  They  are  uniformly  almost 
managed  by  boards  of  directors  appointed  by,  and  gen- 
erally responsible  to,  the  body  of  shareholders.  The 
conditions  of  copartnery  vary  materially  in  different 
associations  ;  but  the  above  are  distinguishing  features 
common  to  them  all.  The  shares  in  many  joint-stock 
banks  are  very  small,  few  being  above  £100,  the  great- 
er number  not  exceeding  £50,  while  many  are  only 
£25,  and  some  not  more  than  £10,  and  even  £5! 
Generally,  too,  it  is  understood,  or  rather  it  is  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  that  not  more  than 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  these  shares  is  to  be 
called  for  ;  so  that  an  individual  who  has  ten  or  twenty 
shillings  to  spare  may  become  a  shareholder  in  a  bank. 
And  owing  to  a  practice,  or  rather  a  flagrant  abuse, 
introduced  into  the  management  of  various  banks,  by 
which  they  make  large  advances  or  discounts  on  the 
credit  of  the  stock  held  by  the  shareholders,  not  a  few 
individuals  in  doulitful  or  even  desperate  circumstan- 
ces take  shares  in  them,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  loans, 
and  bolstering  up  their  credit !  The  great  danger  aris- 
ing from  such  l)anks  is  obvious  ;  and  were  one  of  them 
to  stop  payment,  it  is  plain,  even  though  the  claims  on 
it  should  be  ultimately  made  good,  that  they  could  be 
so  only  at  the  cost,  and  perhaps  ruin,  of  such  of  its 
proprietors  as  had  abstained  from  the  abusive  practices 
resorted  to  by  others.  It  may  well  excite  astonish- 
ment, that  any  one  who  can  really  afford  to  make  a 
bona  fide  purchase  of  shares  in  a  bank  should  be  fool- 
hardy enough  to  embark  in  such  concerns. 

No  doubt  a  joint-stock  bank,  if  it  possess  adequate 
capital,  and  be  discreetly  managed,  may  afford  ample 
security  to  its  shareholders  and  the  public.  But  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  notion  that  because  a  bank  has 
50  or  100  partners,  it  will  therefore  be  better  managed 
than  if  it  had  only  5  or  10.  On  the  contrary,  the  fair 
presumption  is  that  it  will  not  be  so  well  managed.  A 
few  wealthy  individuals  engaged  in  banking  or  any 
other  sort  of  business,  must,  if  they  would  protect 
themselves  from  ruin,  pay  unremitting  attention  to 
their  concerns,  and  act  in  a  discreet  and  cautious  man- 
ner. But  the  partners  and  managers  of  a  great  joint- 
stock  company  act  under  no  such  direct  and  pressing 
responsibility.  "  I  think,"  said  the  highest  authority 
on  such  subjects,  "  that  joint-stock  banks  are  deficient 
in  every  thing  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  banking 
business,  except  extended  responsibility  ;  the  banking 
business  requires  peculiarly  persons  attentive  to  all  its 
details,  constantly,  daily,  and  hourly  watchful  of  everj' 
transaction,  much  more  than  mercantile  or  trading  bus- 
inesses. It  also  requires  immediate,  prompt  decisions, 
upon  circumstances  when  they  arise — in  many  cases 
a  decision  that  does  not  admit  of  delay  for  consulta- 
tion ;  it  also  requires  a  discretion  to  be  exercised  with 
reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Joint-stock  banks  being,  of  course,  obliged  to  act 
through  agents,  and  not  by  a  principal,  and  therefore 
under  the  restraint  of  general  rules,  can  not  be  guided 
l)y  so  nice  a  reference  to  degrees  of  ditteronce  in  the 
character  or  responsil)ility  of  parties  ;  nor  can  they  un- 
dertake to  regulate  the  assistance  to  be  granted  to  con- 
cerns under  temporary  eml)arrassment  by  so  accurate 
a  reference  to  the  circumstances,  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble, of  each  case." — Evidence  ffS.  J.  LoYU,  Esq.,  h<fore 
the  Committee  of  1832  on  the  Jieneical  of  the  Bank  Charter. 
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Tn  fact,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  partners  in 
joint-stock  banks  are  wholly  ignorant  of  l)ankinf;  bus- 
iness, and  have  nothing;  better  to  trust  to  tlian  the  sup- 
posed honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  directors ;  and, 
even  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  business,  the  re- 
sult would  Ijc  nearly  the  same,  as  it  would  not  i»e  pos- 
silde  for  any  one,  Ity  a  mere  cursory  inspection  of  the 
books  of  any  bank  (if  such  were  permitted),  to  form 
any  accurate  estimate  of  its  condition,  or  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  transacted  business.  And  hence  the  direct- 
ors in  these  establishments  are  ])ractically  all  but  ab- 
solute. If  they  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in 
them,  all  goes  on  smooth!}';  and  this  also  is  the  case 
■when  they  arc  most  unworthy,  till  they  have  involved 
the  concern  in  inextricable  difficulties !  The  history 
of  the  Norwich  Hank,  of  the  Northern  and  Central 
Bank,  the  Marylebone  Bank,  the  Manchester  Bank, 
and  a  host  of  others,  sufficiently  attests  the  truth  of 
what  lias  now  been  stated.  The  responsibility  of  the 
directors  to  the  shareholders  has  not  l)een  found,  in 
any  of  these  instances  (and  it  is,  indeed,  ludicrous  to 
suppose  that  it  ever  should  be  otherwise),  to  have  been 
an)'  check  whatever  over  their  frauds  and  improvi- 
dence. The  whole  paid-up  capital  of  the  Manchester 
Bank,  amounting  to  alxjut  £750,000,  had  been  wasted 
in  the  most  improvident  speculations,  and  additional 
debts  incurred,  liefore  the  great  body  of  the  sharehold- 
ers had  the  least  suspicion  that  the  company  was  oth- 
erwise than  prosperous ! 

AVe  may  observe,  by-thc-way,  that  the  mischief  occa- 
sioned i)y  an  estaljlishment  of  this  sort,  when  perverted 
from  its  proper  (il)jects,  and  mismanaged,  is  not  to  be  es- 
timated by  the  ruin  it  entails  on  its  partners,  and  proba- 
bly, also,  on  its  customers.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  a  public 
nuisance,  and  entails  privations  on  man}'  who  might 
be  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
Within  the  ten  years  ending  with  1842,  we  believe  it 
may  be  moderately  estimated  that  about  £1,. 500, 000  of 
banking  capital  was  wholly  dissipated  in  Manchester 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  And  as  nine-tenths  of 
this  enormous  loss  was  occasioned  by  advances  made 
to  manuficturers  who  had  little  or  no  capital  of  their 
own,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  a  ruinous  stimulus 
it  must  have  given  to  reckless  competition,  and  how 
very  injurious  it  must  have  been  to  parties  trading  on 
their  own  capital.  Indeed,  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  distress  in  Manchester,  in  1842  and  1843,  may  be 
traced  to  this  source. 

lii'mediid  Jfcaxiiri's  that  should  be  adopted. — The  act 
of  1844,  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  32,  has  successfully  obviated 
some  of  the  defects  formerly  existing  in  the  joint-stock 
and  private  banking  system,  especially  by  limiting'the 
extent  of  their  issues  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  system 
is  still  open  to  serious  objections.  We  retain  the  re- 
marks made  upon  it  in  a  former  edition  of  ^I'Culloch's 
J)irt.  of  Commerce,  liefore  the  act  of  1844  was  passed: 

"  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  it  would  be  nt  :ill  nocos- 
sar)-,  in  providing  for  a  secure  system  of  joint-stoek  banking, 
to  make  any  regulations  with  respect  to  many  of  the  points  no- 
ticed by  tlie  committee  as  to  whidi  the  law  is  silent.  At  pres- 
ent every  pai-tner  in  a  joint-stock  bank  is  liable  to  the  public 
for  the  whole  debts  of  the  tirm  ;  and  this  may  be  tnily  sjiid  to 
be  the  saving  principle  of  the  system,  and  without  which  it 
would  he  an  iminixed  evil.  No  indiWdiial  should,  however. 
by  merely  withdrawing  from  a  joint-stock  concern,  get  rid  of 
his  liabilities  in  connection  with  it.  To  prevent  fniud,  and  to 
in.sure  due  caution,  these  ought  to  continue  for  a  period  of 
three  years  at  least  after  he  has  publicly  withdrawn  Iiis  name. 
The  public,  too,  are  clearly  entitled  to  know  the  partners  in 
joint-stock  associations ;  that  is,  to  be  informed  who  the  indi- 
viduals arc  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  and  who  are  responsi- 
ble to  them.  But,  unluckily,  no  effective  means  are  taken  for 
supplying  this  necessary  infonnation,  or,  consequently,  of 
properly  discriminating  between  one  establishment  and  an- 
other. The  act  of  1S33  directed  that  an  account  of  the  ])laces 
where  they  carry  on  business,  and  of  the  names  and  n-sidoncos 
of  the  partnei-s,  should  he  quarterly  transmitted  to  the  .<tamp- 
officc.  Hut  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  correctness 
of  these  returns,  and  comparatively  little  use  has  been,  or,  in- 
deed, can  be  made  of  them.     The  accounts  of  the  names  and 


residences  of  the  proprietors  are  not  published,  but  are  secluded 
from  the  public  eye  in  the  repositories  of  Somerset  House '.  It 
is  true  that  thew;  lists  may  Ijc  s«;en,  by  thos<;  who  choose  to  ap- 
|)ly  at  the  ofiice,  for  a  small  fee,  and  that  certified  copies  may 
\n:  procured  at  no  great  expense.  But  few  know  that  such  re- 
turns exist ;  and  fewer  still  have  the  opportunity,  or  think  of 
availing  themselves  of  them  as  soorces  of  information.  To 
render  them  of  any  real  utility,  they  should  be  brought  under 
the  public  eye,  by  being  hung  up  in  the  offices  of  the  banks  to 
which  they  refer,  and  perifxiically  published  in  the  newspap<T« 
of  the  plaw.s  where  they  carry  on  business.  By  this  means  the 
public  would  know  exactly  to  whom  they  liad  to  look,  and 
would  act  accordingly.  They  would  not  be  deceived,  as  they 
are  liable  to  be  at  present,  by  suppobing  tliat,  because  a  luink 
has  a  number  of  partners,  some  of  them  must  l)e  opulent  and 
trustworthy.  They  would  know  the  precise  state  of  the  fact; 
and  if  it  were  seen,  from  the  quarterly  returns,  tliat  opulent 
and  intelligent  individuals  were  withdrawing  from  a  bank, 
every  one  would  be  put  on  his  guard,  and  would  natiu'ally 
conclude  that  the  parties  had  very  sufficient  reasons  for  quit- 
ting the  concern.  Thus  far  publicity  may  be  made  effectual, 
and  would  \x  of  the  greatest  importance.  Neither  is  it  possible 
to  allege  a  single  plausible  objection  to  this  proposal.  It  inter- 
feres in  no  degree,  nor  in  any  way,  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  parties:  all  that  it  does  is  to  declare  who  and  what  they 
are ;  and  to  this  degree  of  publicity  no  honest  man  will  ob- 
ject." And  we  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  this  is  now  ef- 
fected by  the  act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  G2,  }  21.— .See  anU,  p.  S4. 

"  But  we  have  great  doubts  whether  it  be  possible  to  carry 
publicity  farther  than  this.  The  committee  state  that  '  the  law 
docs  not  provide  for  any  publication  of  the  liabilities  and  as- 
sets of  these  bank.s,  nor  does  it  enforce  the  publication  of  any 
balance-sheet  to  the  proprietors  at  large ;'  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  compel  the  periodical  publication  of  a  statement  of 
this  sort ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  such  publi- 
cation would  not  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  useless.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  inspect 
the  accounts  of  the  different  banks,  and  to  see  that  the  returns 
are  accurate :  this  would  be  too  inquisitorial,  too  cumbrous, 
and  too  costly  a  plan  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  There 
would  be  nothing  for  it,  in  fact,  but  to  trust  entirely  to  the 
honor  of  the  parties  !  Hence,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  disclosure 
would  be  really  useful,  the  publication  of  an  account  of  as- 
sets and  liabilities  would  afford  the  means  of  deceiving  the 
public,  and  of  representing  a  bankrupt  concern  as  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  parties 
were,  in  all  instances,  perfectly  honest,  still  the  publication  of 
a  balance-sheet  would  be  good  for  nothing.  Every  one  knows 
how  sanguine  people  are  in  relation  to  their  own  affairs,  and 
that  debts  and  obligations  that  other  parties  would  hanlly 
reckon  worth  any  thing  are  estimated  by  them  as  if  they  were 
so  much  bullion.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  futility  of  the 
thing  is  obvious.  .V  liank  with  a  capital  of  XIOO.OOO  dis- 
counts bills  and  other  obligations  to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of 
X300,0(X)  or  XWO.OOO;  the  fact  that  it  has  discounted  them 
shows  that  it  believes  these  bills  and  obligations  to  be  good ; 
and  they  will,  consequently,  be  reckoned  among  its  assets. 
But  should  a  revulsion  take  place,  or  any  circumstance  occur 
to  shake  credit,  these  bills  may  not  be  worth  XIOCOOO;  and 
those  who  have  dealt  with  the  bank,  on  the  hypothesis  of  its 
having  capital  and  assets  more  than  enough  to  meet  all  its 
obligations,  may  find,  to  their  cost,  that  it  is  not  possessed  of 
a  single  shilling,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  some  £200.000  or 
X'oOO.OOO  worse  than  nothing! 

"  The  committee  seem  to  think  that  some  regulation  should 
be  enacted,  providing  that  a  certain  portion  of  its  capital 
should  be  paid  up  before  a  bank  begins  business.  But  the 
better  way  would  be  to  prohibit  all  advertising  of  nominal  cap- 
ital. This,  in  fact,  is  a  mere  device  by  which  to  entnip  and 
delude  the  public.  A  bank  is  announced  with  a  capital  of 
A'l.tXKt.OOO,  i:2,lHK1.00<1,  or  jCS.OOO.OtW;  and  a  gifat  number  of 
people,  perhaps  the  majority,  immediately  conclude  that  there 
can  be  no  risk  in  dealing  with  an  establishment  possessed  of 
so  great  an  amount  of  property.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  The 
capital  advertised  is  nominal  merely ;  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
a  tenth  or  a  fifth  part  of  it  has  been  received  into  the  coffiers 
of  the  bank,  and  we  have  nothing  better  than  the  statement 
of  the  bank  proprietors,  or  their  agents,  that  they  will  pay 
up  the  remainder,  if  necessary ;  of  which  necessity  they  of 
course  are  to  be  the  only  judges!  Practically  this  is  neither 
nuire  nor  less  than  a  fraud  u|ion  the  public ;  it  is  a  contrivance 
for  making  £10, (XH)  pass  in  the  public  estimation  forX'100,000, 
and  for  procuring  tlie  same  degree  of  crvdit  to  its  holder^ 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  Where  is  the  s»>curity  that,  if  a 
greater  amount  of  capital  were  really  rvquired,  it  would  l>e 
forthcoming*  The  notion  that  the  bulk  of  the  shareholders  in 
many,  we  are  pretty  sure  we  might  safely  say  most,  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  now  in  existence,  could  pay  ap  the  ftiU 
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amount  of  their  shares,  is  too  ludicrous  to  deserve  notice.  We 
might  as  well  call  upon  a  mau  worth  £5  to  extinguish  a  debt 
of  i;500. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore — unless  it  be  meant  to 
atlinu  that  deception  and  fallacious  statements  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  success  of  joint-stock  banking  schemes — that  all  ad- 
veitising  of  nominal  capitals  should  be  put  an  end  to  ;  and  that 
no  association  should  be  allowed  to  represent  its  capital  as  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  actually  paid  up  by  the  proprietors.  But 
though  this  would  obviate  one  source  of  fraud  and  deception, 
there  would  still  be  abundant  means  of  practicing  on  the  cre- 
dulit)'  of  the  public  at  the  disposal  of  parties  inclined  to  use 
them.  Admit  that  a  bank  has  a  capital  of  £500,000  actually 
.received  into  its  coffers,  what  is  to  hinder  the  dii-ectors  ft-om 
lending  out  the  whole  of  this  sum,  or  even  more,  to  them- 
selves or  to  partners  in  the  bank  ?  or,  supposing  them  not  to  do 
this,  who  can  tell  whether  the  entire  capital,  or  some  consider- 
able part  of  it,  be  not  wholly  ingulfed  in  ruinous  speculations? 
It  is  indeed  alleged,  and  truly  too,  that  this  could  not  happen 
with  any  '  respectable'  bank ;  that  '  gentlemen  of  character' 
would  not  lend  themselves  to  such  transactions!  Unluckilj', 
however,  there  are  no  decisive  marks  or  tests  by  which  the 
public  can,  ajjriori,  say  what  is  or  what  is  not  a  'respectable' 
bank,  or  who  is  or  is  not  a  'gentleman  of  character ;'  and  it  is 
not  a  little  liazardous  in  such  matters  to  indulge  in  speculative 
remarks.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Marylebone  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Manchester,  and  indeed  all  banks,  are  held  to  be  respectable, 
that  is,  solvent,  tUl  the  event  prove  the  contrary ;  and  that  all 
gentlemen  connected  with  banks  are  held  to  be  'men  of  char- 
acter,' paragons,  in  fact,  of  honor,  honesty,  and  intelligence, 
till  their  fraud  or  ignorance  has  involved  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands in  bankruptcy  o.nd  ruin. 

"We  do  not  state  these  circumstances  in  order  to  raise  any 
prejudice  against  joint-stock  banks  or  other  associations,  for 
they  apply  equally  to  banks  with  one  or  a  small  number  of 
partners ;  but  we  state  them  to  show  the  folly  of  placing  any 
reliance  on  statements  as  to  the  capital  of  any  bank,  or  the 
character  of  its  managers.  Such  statements  may  be  either 
true  or  false ;  but,  as  the  public  can  not  tell  which,  they  are 
plainly  good  for  nothing.  The  only  real  security  is  to  be  found, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  in  the  names  of  the  partners  responsible  for  the 
debts  and  obligations  of  the  bank.  The  number  of  such  part- 
ners is  a  very  inferior  consideration.  There  can  not,  in  truth, 
be  a  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  because  a  bank  has  a 
great  number  of  partners,  its  security  may  be  safely  depended 
upon.  A  single  individual  worth  £100,000  is  an  incomparably 
better  security  than  fifty  individuals  worth  £2000  each ;  and  a 
hundred  individuals  worth  £1000  would  hardly  be  any  security 
at  all,  at  least  for  a  sum  of  £10,000  or  £20,000.  A  private  bank 
with  six  may  be  a  safer  place  of  deposit  than  a  joint-stock  bank 
with  six  huTulred  partners.  Every  thing  depends  upon  tke 
available  wealth  of  those  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  con- 
cern; and  hence  the  propriety  and  justice,  whether  the  firm 
consist  of  one  or  of  many  partners,  of  publicly  declaring  and 
specifying  their  names. 

"We  are  decidedly  hostile  to  a  proposition  we  have  heard 
mooted,  and  which  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  commit- 
tee on  joint-stock  banks,  for  obliging  all  banks  to  establish  a 
guarantee  fund ;  that  is,  for  obliging  them  to  accumulate  upor- 
tion  of  their  profits  as  a  reserve  stock.  Where  is  the  security 
that  such  rcser\-e  would  be  always  deducted  from  profits  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  bankrupt  and  fraudulent  concerns,  and  none  else, 
would  gain  by  such  a  regulation ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  ena- 
ble them,  by  appearing  to  be  prosperous,  the  better  to  deceive 
the  public,  and  to  blind  them  to  the  real  state  of  their  affairs. 
It  is  worse  than  absurd  to  induce  the  public  to  depend  on 
guarantees  that  can  not  be  enforced,  and  which,  consequently, 
must  be  good  for  nothing.  The  knowledge  of  whom  the  part- 
ners in  banks  really  consist,  and  their  unlimited  responsibility, 
are  the  only  securities  that,  speaking  generall)',  are  worth  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  If  these  can  not  protect  the  public  from  fraud 
or  loss,  nothing  else  will ;  and  tlie  question  will  come  to  be, 
not  whether  the  system  should  be  reformed,  but  whether  it 
should  be  abated  as  an  incurable  nuisance.  On  this  ground, 
also,  we  should  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  any  attempt  to  pre- 
vent, by  legislative  enactment,  the  making  of  loans  upon  the 
credit  of  bank  stock.  We  do  not  question  the  advantage  of 
such  a  regulation,  provided  it  were  honestly  carried  into  effect. 
But  it  is  useless  to  say  that,  whenever  the  parties  were  dis- 
posed to  defeat  such  a  regulation,  it  would  be  quite  inoper- 
ative. 

"  Some  of  the  joint-stock  banks  have  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  branches ;  and  the  multiplication  of  tlicsc  subordinate 
establishments  all  over  the  country  is  not  one  of  the  least  strik- 
ing features  of  the  system.  Neither  is  it  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover why  banks  of  issue,  at  least,  are  so  very  anxious  about 
the  foniuition  of  these  outworks.  They  arc  bound,  it  .seem.s, 
l)y  the  present  law,  to  juiy  their  notes  only  at  the  parent  estab- 


lishment; so  that  by  issuing  them  at  a  branch  bank,  perhaps 
a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  head  bank,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  they  will  continue  for  a  much  longer  period  in 
circulation,  and  that  they  will  consequently  be  able  to  cairy  on 
business  with  a  less  amount  of  capital  than  if  they  were,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  obliged  to  pay  their  notes  at  the  branches  as 
well  as  at  the  principal  office.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the 
convertibility  of  the  paper,  even  of  first-class  banks,  into  either 
cash  or  Bank  of  England  notes,  is  at  present  exceedingly  im- 
perfect ;  and  that  very  great  facilities  are  afforded  for  getting 
the  worst  class  of  notes  into  circulation,  and  for  keeping  them 
afloat  even  after  their  quality  may  be  suspected.  This  defect 
in  the  law  should  undoubtedly  be  amended,  by  obhging  all 
banks  that  issue  notes  to  pay  them  indifferently  at  any  of  their 
offices.  But  we  incline  to  think  that  Parliament  might  go 
farther  than  this ;  and  that  it  should  enact  that  no  branch  bank 
be  established,  whether  for  the  issue  of  notes  or  otherwise,  be- 
yond a  certain  distance  (say  fifty  mUes)  from  the  head  office. 

"  Several  of  the  points  recapitulated  by  the  committee,  as  to 
which  the  law  is  silent,  respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
partners  in  joint-stock  banks,  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
not  as  between  them  and  the  public.  But  it  is  always  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  interfere  to  dictate  the  footing  on  which 
parties  iu  any  undertaking  should  stand  among  themselves. 
Much  should,  in  such  cases,  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  par- 
ties ;  and  public  regulations,  if  enforced  at  all,  should  only  go 
to  prevent  obvious  and  acknowledged  abuse  ;  the  parties  may, 
in  most  cases,  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
protection  of  the  public  interest  is  the  paramount  considera- 
tion ;  and  we  do  not  well  know  what  can  be  done  to  effect  this, 
in  the  case  at  least  of  such  banks  as  do  not  issue  notes,  other 
than  the  making  known  who  their  partners  are. 

"The  joint-stock  banks  formed  in  the  citj'  of  London  offer  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  for  deposits ;  and  if  they  go  on  successfully 
in  doing  this,  they  will  confer  no  slight  advantage  on  tlie  com- 
munity, and  will  become,  as  it  were,  so  many  savings'  banks 
for  the  middle  classes,  and  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
But  the  responsibilities  this  system  will  bring  along  with  it  are 
neither  few  nor  small.  A  bank  with  a  numerous  body  of  part- 
ners of  undoubted  wealth  and  integrity,  that  should  give  2  per 
cent,  interest  on  all  deposits  of  £10  and  upward,  how  short  so- 
ever the  period  for  which  the  deposit  might  remain  in  the  bank, 
would,  there  is  little  doubt,  speedily  have  ample  funds  at  its 
disjiosal.  In  quiet  and  prosperous  times  the  system  vVould 
work  exceedingly  well ;  and  the  bank  and  the  public  would  be 
vastly  well  pleased  with  each  other.  But  when  the  cycle  of 
prosperity  has  gone  by,  and  the  cycle  of  adversity  has  begun ; 
when  the  waters  are  out,  and  the  winds  begin  to  blow — it  is 
doubtful  whether  either  the  bank  or  its  depositors  may  feel 
quite  at  ease.  The  fonner  will  probably  raise  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  wiU  have  the  wished-for 
effect.  Should  the  exchange  set  against  us,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  be  forced  to  narrow  her  issues,  and  should  bankrupt- 
cy and  a  feeling  of  insecurity  begin  to  prevail,  as  they  have 
done  hitherto  on  all  similar  occasions,  a  run  for  deposits  may, 
and  most  probably  will,  be  made  upon  the  bank  ;  and  in  such 
a  case  her  situation,  however  well  she  may  have  been  man- 
aged, will  bo  most  critical.  She  will  be  compelled  to  dispose 
of  or  pledge  securities  in  a  market  where  they  may  be  all  but 
unsalable ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  suddenly  to  pull 
up  in  discounting,  without  exposing  herself  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  extra  loss,  by  bringing  on  the  stoppage  of  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  trust  to  her  for  loans. 

"  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  is  all  imaginary,  and  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  ever  occurs  in  Scotland !  But  it  would 
really  be  about  as  much  to  the  jnirijoso  to  say  that  notliing  of 
the  sort  ever  occurs  in  Japan.  London  is  the  pivot  on  which 
the  foreign  exchanges  turn,  and  when  they  become  depressed 
many  of  the  London  depositors  will  do  vvhat  the  Scotch  depos- 
itors never  so  much  as  dreamed  of;  that  is,  they  will  demand 
their  deposits,  convert  them  into  gold,  and  either  send  this 
gold  abroad,  or  get  a  profit  from  those  who  will.  From  this 
source  of  annoyance  and  loss  the  Scotch  banks  are  perfectly 
free;  and  this,  by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  London 
banks,  and  subjecting  the  weaker  ones  to  difficulties,  occasions 
discredit,  and,  in  the  end,  runs  or  panics.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  perfectly  futile  than  to  contend  that  because  this 
system  has  proved  profitalile  for  the  Scotch  banks,  it  will  also 
be  profitable  for  the  London  banks.  We  do  not  presume  to 
affirm  that  such  will  not,  and  we  hope  that  it  may,  be  the  case. 
But  it  would  be  rather  illogical  to  affinn,  because  wheat  suc- 
ceeds remarkably  well  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  that  it  will 
succeed  equally  well  on  the  Welsh  mountains. 

"The  joint-stock  banks  may,  if  they  do  not  already,  en- 
deavor to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  now  stated,  by  declin- 
ing to  pay  interest  on  deposits  unless  they  lie  for  a  certain  time, 
or  by  stipulating  for  a  certain  notice  before  they  arc  paid.  But 
either  the  one  condition  or  the  other  is  subversive  of  what  is 
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meant  by  granting  interest  on  deposits,  and  goes  far  to  make 
the  announcements  to  tliat  effect  little  better  than  a  hoax  upon 
the  public.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  existing  banks  are  banks  of 
deposit  in  this  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  they  give  interest 
on  deposits  of  a  certain  amount,  provided  they  be  not  called 
for  till  after  the  lapse  of  an  agrced-on  period,  and  that  the  de- 
positors give  them  no  further  trouble.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  money  dei)Osited  at  2  per  cent,  under  such  conditions, 
and  still  more  under  an  engagement  to  give  notice  of  demand, 
be  as  well  laid  out  as  if  it  were  deposited  with  the  Hank  of  En- 
gland, or  any  other  bank  of  undoubted  solidity,  at  no  inter- 
est, but  payable  on  demand.  Most  men  of  business  would,  un- 
doubtedly, prefer  the  latter.  Nobody,  indeed,  not  wishing  to 
get  into  difficulties,  would  be  disposed  to  deal  with  any  bank 
that  required  notice  of  demand ;  and  it  is  fjucstionablo  wheth- 
er any  such  stipulation  should  be  sanctioned  by  law. 

"  The  committee  on  joint-stock  banks  omitted  all  reference 
to  what  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  e\'il  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem— we  mean  the  power  conceded  to  all  private  and  joint- 
Stock  banks  and  companies,  whether  with  or  without  property 
or  character,  to  issue  paper  monej'  or  notes  payable  on  demand, 
without  let  or  hinderance  of  any  sort.  This  abuse  should  cer- 
tainly be  put  down  ;"  and  we  have  already  seen  that  this  power 
can  now  be  but  little  abused. 

'■'■  liciiponHibilitij  oii'jht  not,  in  any  case,  to  be  limited. — We 
protest  against  tlie  pi-oposal  for  allowing  the  partners  in  banks 
not  issuing  notes  to  limit  their  responsibility.  Such  a  measure 
would  be  good  for  nothing,  except  to  sene  as  a  premium  on 
every  species  of  fraud.  What  check  would  there  be,  under 
such  a  system,  to  hinder  the  partners  of  a  bank  going  on  for  a 
series  of  years  di\iding  large  profits,  when  perhaps  they  were 
really  incurring  a  loss,  until  every  farthing  of  its  capital  and 
deposits  was  absorbed  ?  To  talk  of  subjecting  such  persons  to 
punishment  as  fi'aiHlulent  bankrupts,  on  evidence  derived  from 
their  books,  is  absurd  ;  for,  supposing  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  parties  to  defraud,  they  might  easily  keep  their  books  so 
that  they  could  afford  no  information  that  was  not  false  or  mis- 
leading. The  annexed  list  of  joint-stock  banking  companies 
shows  that  there  is  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  indiWduals 
to  engage  in  such  concerns,  even  with  the  present  unlimited 
responsibility.  And  the  way  in  which  some  of  them  are  con- 
ducted provi's  sufficiently,  if  such  proof  were  wanted,  that  the 
serioiis  liabilities  incuiTed  by  tlie  partners  are  not  more  than 
enough  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  To  lessen  them  would 
be  an  act  of  gratuitous  folly.  If  wc  are  to  interfere,  let  them 
be  increased,  not  diminished.  But  in  the  case  of  banks  not 
i.ssuing  notes,  enough  is  done,  if  measures  be  taken  to  prevent 
deception,  by  letting  the  public  know  the  partners  in  them,  and 
making  sure  that  they  shall  have  no  means  of  evading  the  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  their  engagements.  The  first  object 
may  be  secured  by  compelling  all  banking  associations  what- 
ever to  publish  annually  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
their  partners,  with  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital ;  and 
to  accomplish  the  latter  object,  we  have  merely  to  abstain  from 
interference,  and  to  let  the  law  take  its  natural  course." 

An  Account  of  the  NrMHEii  op  Peivate  anb  Joint  Stock 
Banks  xn  ENGt.AM>  kegisteked  in  eacu  Yeae,  fkom  1S20 

TO  ISii,  UOTU  INCLUSIVE. 


Year 

Number  of 

Number  of 

PrivBte  Bnnks. 

Joint-stock  Booka. 

1820  to  IS-.'l 

521 



18.il  to  1S2-3 

520 



1822  to  1823 

547 



18.'3  to  1824 

647 

1824  to  1825 

544 



1825  to  1826 

554 



182G  to  1827 

405 

G 

182T  to  1828 

45C 

7 

1828  to  1829 

4r.o 

11 

1829  to  1S30 

439 

15 

1830  to  1831 

430 

19 

1S31  to  1S32 

424 

25 

1832  to  1S33 

410 

35 

1833  to  1834 

41G 

47 

1834  to  1835 

411 

55 

1835  to  1S3(! 

407 

100 

1S3G  to  1837 

351 

107 

1837  to  1833 

341 

104 

1838  to  1839 

332 

108 

1839  to  1840 

33-3 

113 

1840  to  1841 

321 

115 

1841  to  l'<42 

811 

lis 

Drawiiifj  on  Lotidmi.—Tho  act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  S."?, 
repeals  the  regulation  in  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  4t;.  iiroliihit- 
inp  banks  witli  more  than  six  partners  from  drawiiii,' 
on  Lon<lon  on  demand,  or  otlierwise,  for  sums  of  less 
than  £50.  —  §  2.  For  statistics  of  Kncrlish  joint-stock 
banks,  see  conclusion  of  article  on  B.vxkixg. 


IV.  Scotch  Banks. — The  act  of  1708,  preventing 
more  than  .«ix  individuals  from  entering  into  a  partner- 
ship fr)r  carryinif  on  the  lousiness  of  l)anking,  diil  not 
e.\tend  to  .Scotland.  In  consequence  of  this  exemption, 
several  banking  companies,  with  numerous  bodies  of 
partners,  have  always  existed  in  that  countrj'. 

JiaiiL-  iif  SmtUtnil. — This  institution  was  projected 
by  Mr.  .lohn  Holland,  merchant,  of  I^ndon,  and  was 
established  by  act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  (Will.  3, 
Pari.  1,  §  y)  in  IGD.^,  Ijy  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  Its  original  cap- 
ital w;i.s  1,200,000  pounds  Scotch,  or  £100, 000  sterling, 
distributed  in  sliares  of  100<J  pounds  Scotch,  or  £83  G<. 
8'/.  sterling,  each.  The  act  exempted  the  capital  of 
the  bank  from  all  public  burdens,  and  gave  it  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  banking  in  Scotland  for  twenty-one 
years.  The  objects  for  which  the  Bank  was  instituted, 
and  its  mode  of  management,  were  intended  to  lie, 
and  have  liecn  in  most  respects,  similar  to  tho>e  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  responsibility  of  the  share- 
holders is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.  The 
capital  of  the  Bank  was  increased  to  £200.000  in  1744, 
and  was  enlarged  by  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament, 
the  last  of  which  (44  Geo.  3,  c.  23)  was  passed  in 
1804,  to  £1,. ^00, 000,  its  present  amount.  Of  this  sum. 
£1,000,000  has  been  paid  up.  The  last-mentioned  act 
directed  that  all  sums  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  should  henceforth  be  rated  in  sterling  money : 
that  the  former  mode  of  dividing  bank  stock  by  shares 
should  be  discontinued;  and  that  for  the  future  it 
should  be  transferred  in  any  sums  or  parcels.  On  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land undertook  the  recoinage,  and  effected  the  exchange 
of  the  currency  in  Scotland  :  it  was  also  the  organ  of 
government  in  the  is.sne  of  the  new  silver  coinage  in 
1817.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  the  only  Scotch  bank 
constituted  !)y  act  of  Parliament.  It  began  to  establkh 
branches  in  icOG,  and  issued  notes  for  £1  so  early  as 
1701.  The  bank  also  began,  at  a  very  early  period,  to 
receive  deposits  on  interest,  and  to  grant  credit  on  cash 
accounts,  a  minute  of  the  directors  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  latter  being  dated  .so  far  back  as 
1729.  It  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
introduced  and  set  on  foot  the  distinctive  principles  of 
the  Scotch  banking  system,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  defects,  is  probably  superior  to  every  other  system 
hitherto  established.  Generally  speaking,  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  has  always  been  conducted  on  sound  and 
liberal  principles;  nor  can  there  lie  a  doubt  that  it  has 
been  productive,  both  directly  and  as  an  example  to 
other  banking  establishments,  of  much  public  utility 
and  advantage.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  th'.^ 
act  of  "Will.  3,  establisiiuig  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  de- 
clared that  all  foreigners  who  became  [partners  in  the 
bank  should,  by  doing  so,  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  naturalized  Scotchmen.  After  being  for  a 
long  time  forgotten,  this  clause  was  taken  advantage 
of  in  1818,  when  several  aliens  acquired  property  in  the 
bank  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  naturalization. 
But  after  being  suspended,  the  privilege  was  finally 
canceled  in  1822.  "We  subjoin  an  nJUcial  abstract  of 
the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors;  the  tenns  and 
mode  of  tr.tnsacting  business  are,  of  course,  sometimes 
altered,  according  to  circumstances : 

I.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  a  public  national  cstabHshmcnt, 
erected  and  regulated  by  the  Legislature  alone :  and  express- 
ly as  a  public  bank  in  this  kingdom ;  for  the  Ivnefit  of  thf 
n.ition,  and  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  and  for  other  ohject.-<  oi  pubHc  policy. — 
Wm.  Pari.  1.  {  5;  14  Gto.  3,  c.  32:  24  f"V.  3.  c.  S:  32  Gto.  0. 
c.  ir>\  ^  Gfo.  3,  c.  19;  44  Geo.  3,  c.  23.  11.  The  stafntorr 
capital  is  at  present  i.l.5<lo.(ioo  sterling.  It  N  rai«<sl  by  vol- 
untary subscription,  and  has  b«»en  subscribed  for.  il.OOO.<*e«> 
has  been  called  for,  and  paid  in. — 14  f^N'.  ".  cap.  23.  III. 
Subscriliere,  if  not  under  obligation  to  the  lUnk,  may,  at 
pUa.^un\  transfer  their  right.  If  under  obligation  to  the 
Bank,  the  obligation  must  bo  prp>  iou.-ly  l!<]uidated  ;  or  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  at  a  price  to  the  satisfactioii  of  the  direct- 
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org,  must  be  applied  toward  such  liquidation.     Trausfers 
are  made  by  a  short  assignment  and  acceptance  thereof,  bt.th 
in  a  register  appointed  for  that  purpose.     The  expense,  be- 
6ide.s  the  government  stamp,  is  lis.  — H'j7Z.  Pari.  1,  5  5.     lY. 
Bank  of  Scotland  stock  may  be  acquired,  in  any  portions  by 
any  person,  community,  or  other  lawful  party  whatsoever; 
without  selection,   exclusion,  or  Umitation  of  numbers.— 
TTin.  Pari.  1,  §  5;  44  Geo.  3,  c.  2d.     V.  Bank  of  Scotland  stock 
may  be  conveyed  by  will,  and,  if  specially  mentioned,  without 
expense  of  confirmation.    It  can  not  be  arrested :  the  holder's 
ri"ht  mav  be  adjudged.     Dividends  may  be  arrested. —  Will. 
Pari.  1,  §  5.     VI.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  a  public  corpora- 
tion by  act  of  Parliament.     The  Bank's  transactions  arc  dis- 
tinct from  thote  of  the  stockholders,  and  theirs  from  those 
of  the  Hank.— Will  Pari.  1,  §  5.     VII.  The  establishment  is 
expressly  debarred  from  any  other  business  than  that  of 
banking.—  Will  Pari.  1,  §  5.     VIII.  The  management  is  vest- 
ed, by  statute,  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  twelve  ordi- 
nary, and  twelve  extraordinary  directors.     They  are  chosen 
annually,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March,  by  the  stockholders 
having  £-250  of  stock  or  upward.     Those  above  .£250  have  a 
vote  for  every  ^£250,  to  XOOOO,  or  twenty  votes.     No  person 
can  have  more  than  twenty  votes.     The  governor  must  hold 
at  least  £2000  of  stock ;  the  deputy  governor  £1.500 ;  and 
each  director  £750.     They  swear  to  be  equal  to  all  persons, 
and  can  not  hold  any  inferior  office  in  the  Bank. — Will.  Pari. 
1,  §  5;  14  Geo.  3,  c.  32;  44  Geo.  3,  c.  23.    IX.  The  executive 
part  is  conducted  by  a  treasurer,  secreta-.y,  and  other  public 
officers,  all  sworn.     Those  having  the  official  charge  of  cash 
find  due  security.- T^f.  Pari.  1,  §  5.     X.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors sits  for  the  general  administration  of  the  Bank,  at  the 
Bank's  public  head  office  in  Edinburgh.     The  local  busine.rs 
of  that  district  is  also  conducted  at  that  office.     For  the  local 
business  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bank  has  its 
regular  public  offices  in  the  principal  towns.    At  each  of  these 
offices  there  is  the  bank  agent  or  cashier,  who  gives  due  se- 
curity, and  conducts  the  Bank's  business  for  that  di.strict  in 
the  manner  after  mentioned.     There  is  al.-:0  the  Bank's  ac- 
countant for  that  office,  who  is  appointed  by  the  directors.— 
Will  Pari.  1,  §  5.     XI.   The  Bank  takes  in  money,  at  all  its 
public  offices,  on  deposit  receipts  or  promissory  notes,  or  on 
current  deposit  account.     At  the  head  office,  drafts  on  Lon- 
don, or  on  any  of  the  agencies,  are  given ;  at  each  agency, 
drafts  on  London,  or  on  the  head  office,  are  given.     All  these 
documents  are  on  the  Bank's  check  (and  sealed  uith  the  Bank's 
seal).     They  bear,  in  words,  to  be  "  For  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land ;"   or,  "  For  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland."    These  documents  are  signed,  if  at  Edinburgh,  by 
the  treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  principal  account- 
ant: if  at  an  agency,  they  must  be  signtd  by  the  Bank's 
agent  as  a'jent,  and  countersigned  hy  the  DanVs  accountant 
for  that  agency ;  otherwise  they  infer  no  obligation  on  the 
1iauk.—Iiesolution  of  Court,  28th  Feb.  ITi  3.     XII.  Bills  on 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  any  town  where  the  Bank  has  its  offi- 
cial correspondents,  are  discounted  and  purchased  at  all  the 
Bank's  public  offices.     The  Bank's  agents  judge,  in  ordinary 
cases,  of  the  bills  presented ;  so  that  parties  meet  with  no  de- 
lay.    The  Bank  does  not  sell,  at  any  of  its  offices,  the  bills 
which  it  has  discounted  and  purchased.     Its  agents  can  not 
indorse  its  bills,  unless  officially  to  the  trcaLSUTeT.— Resolution 
0/  Court,  23d  Feb.  1789.     XIII.  Government  stock  and  oth- 
er public  funds,  transferable  in  London,  may  be  purchased  or 
sold,  and  dividends  thereon  may  be  received  through  the 
Bank.    XIV.  The  Bank  gives  credit  on  cash  accounts  at  any 
of  its  offices,  on  bond,  with  security.     The  security  may  be 
personal  co-obligants,  conjunctly  and  sevtrally;  or  Bank  of 
Scotland  stock ;  or  both ;  or  such  other  security  as  may  be 
specially  agreed  on.    Applications  for  cash  accounts  arc  given 
in  to  the  office  where  the  cash  account  is  wanted,  and  must 
specify  the  credit  detircd  and  the  security  proposed ;    and 
the  individual  partner.^,  where  copartneries  are  proposed. 
Cash  accounts  are  granted  by  the  directors  only,  and  are  not 
recalled  unless  by  their  special  authority.     It  is  understood 
that  these  credits  are  not  uicd  as  dead  loans,  to  produce  in- 
teres't  onlj-.     In  the  fair  course  of  business,  the  advantage  of 
the  Bank  is  consulted  by  an  active  circulation  of  its  notes, 
and  by  frequent  repayments  to  it  in  a  way  least  affecting  that 
circulation.— iJe.soiu<i07i  of  Court,  Cth  Nov.,  1729,  and  23d 
Feb.,  1769.    XV.  The  Bank's  dividend  of  profits  has  been  for 
some  considerable  period  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  its  paid- 
up  capital  of  £1,000,000  sterling.     The  dividends  arc  paid 
regularly  twice  a  year,  without  expense.    They  may  be  drawn 
either  at  the  Bank's  head  office,  or  at  any  of  its  other  offices, 
as  most  agreeable  to  the  stockholder. 

Most  of  the  Other  Scotch  banks  arc  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  l$ank  of 
Scotland,  so  that  the  details  as  to  its  management  will 


nearly  apply  to  them  all.  The  Rm/al  Banlc  of  SroiJand 
was  established  in  1727.  Its  original  capital  of  £151,000 
has  been  increased  to  £2,000,000.  The  Britl<h  Linen 
Cumpamj  was  incorporated  in  1746,  for  the  purpose,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of 
linen.  But  the  views  in  which  it  originated  were 
speedily  abandoned;  and  it  became  a  banking  com- 
pany only.  Its  capital  amounts  to  £500,000.  None 
of  the  other  banking  companies  e.staLli!<hed  in  Scotland 
are  chartered  associations,  with  limited  rc-^ponsil  ility  ; 
the  partners  being  jointly  and  individually  lialle,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  their  fortunes,  for  the  delfts  of  the 
firms.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  National  Bank,  the 
Commercial  Banking  Company,  the  Dundee  Commer- 
cial Bank,  the  Perth  Banking  Ccmpanj',  etc.,  have 
very  numerous  bodies  of  partners.  1  heir  affairs  are 
uniformly  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  annual- 
ly chosen  bj' the  shareholders.  The  Bank  of  Scotland 
began,  as  already  stated,  to  issue  £1  notes  so  early  as 
1704 ;  and  their  issue  has  since  been  continued  without 
interruption.  "In  Scotland,"'  to  use  the  statement 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  1S2G  on  the  Promissorv-  Notes  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  "the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  to 
the  bearer  on  demand,  for  a  sum  of  not  less  than  20.*., 
has  been  at  all  times  permitted  by  law  ;  nor  has  any  act 
been  passed  limiting  the  period  for  which  such  issue 
shall  continue  legal  in  that  country.  In  Knijlahd.  the 
issue  of  promissory  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  £5  was 
prohibited  by  law  from  the  year  1777  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Bank  Restriction  in  1797.  It  has  been  permitted 
since  1797 ;  and  the  permission  will  cease,  as  the  law 
at  present  stands,  in  April,  1829." 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  bankn!])tcies 
among  the  Scotch  l)anks.  In  1793  and  1825,  when  so 
many  of  the  English  provincial  banks  were  swept  off, 
there  was  not  a  single  establishment  in  Scotland  that 
gave  way.  This  superior  stability  seems  to  be  agerib- 
ablc  partly  to  the  formation  of  so  many  banks  with 
numerous  bodies  of  partners,  which  tends  to  prevent 
any  company  with  only  a  fev.'  partners,  unless  they  are 
known  to  possess  consideral  le  fortunes,  from  getting 
paper  into  circulation ;  partly  to  the  less  risk  attend- 
ing the  business  of  l^anking  in  Scotland  ;  and  partly  to 
the  facility  aflbrded  by  the  law  of  Scotland  of  attach- 
ing a  debtor's  property,  whether  it  consist  of  land  or 
movables,  and  making  it  available  to  the  payment  of 
his  debts. 

In  the  Report  already  quoted,  the  last-mentioned 
topic  is  touched  upon  as  follows:  "The  general  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  Scotland  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  calculated  to  promote  the  solidity  of  banking 
establishments,  by  afiording  to  the  creditor  great  fa- 
cilities of  ascertaining  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
individual  partners,  and  by  making  the  private  fortunes 
of  those  parties  available  for  the  discharge  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  bank  with  which  they  are  connected. 
There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  numljcr  of  partners  of 
which  a  banking  company  in  Scotland  may  consist ; 
and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
the  two  chartered  Ijanks,  which  have  very  considera- 
ble capitals,  the  partners  of  all  banking  companies  are 
bound  jointly  and  severally,  so  that  each  partner  is 
liable,  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune,  for  the  whole 
delits  of  the  company.  A  creditor  in  Scotland  is  em- 
powered to  attach  the  real  and  heritable,  as  well  as  the 
personal  estate  of  his  debtor,  for  payment  of  personal 
debts,  among  which  may  be  classed  debts  due  by  bills 
and  promissory  notes ;  and  recourse  may  be  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  payment,  to  each  description 
of  property  at  the  same  time.  Execution  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  real  property  of  a  debtor  merely  during  his 
life,  but  proceeds  with  equal  eftcct  upon  that  property 
after  his  decease.  The  law  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  records  gives  ready  means  of  procuring  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  real  and  heritable  estate 
of  which  any  person  in  Scotland  may  be  possessed. 
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No  purchase  of  an  estate  in  that  country  is  socure  un- 
til the  seizin  (that  is,  the  instrument  certifvinf^  that 
actual  delivery  has  heen  Kiven)  is  put  on  record,  nor  is 
any  mortf,MKe  effectual  until  the  deed  is  in  like  man- 
ner recorded.  In  the  case  of  confiictinf?  pecuniary 
claim.s  upon  real  property,  the  preference  is  not  regu- 
lated l)y  the  date  of  the  transaction,  Ijut  />//  tin-  <lu(<'  "fitu 
record.  These  records  are  accessible  to  all  persons ; 
and  thus  the  public  can  with  ease  ascertain  tlie  effect- 
ive means  which  a  lianking  company  possesses  of  dis- 
charf^ing  its  obligations  ;  and  tlie  partners  in  tliat  com- 
pany are  enabled  to  determine,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
the  degree  of  risk  and  responsiljility  to  which  the  pri- 
vate property  of  each  is  exposed." 

Deposits. — As  was  previously  observed,  all  the  Scotch 
banks  receive  deposits  of  so  low  a  value  as  £10,  and 
sometimes  lower,  and  allow  interest  u[)on  them.  "The 
interest,"  says  the  committee,  "allowed  by  the  bank 
upon  deposits  varies,  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  current  rate  of  interest  which  money  generally 
bears.  In  the  year  1826  the  interest  allowed  upon  de- 
posits was  4  per  cent."  (At  this  moment  [lf<4()]  the 
interest  allowed  on  deposits  is  3  per  cent.)  "It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums 
deposited  with  the  Scotch  banks  amounts  to  aliout 
£20.000,000  or  £21,000,000."  (It  is  Ijelieved  to  be 
now  [184GJ  little,  if  any  thing,  under  £28,000,000  or  j 
£30,000,000.)  "The  precise  accuracy  of  such  an  e.sti-  ' 
mate  can  not,  of  course,  lie  relied  on.  The  witness  ; 
by  whom  it  was  made  thought  that  the  amount  of  de-  | 
posits  could  not  be  less  than  £1(5,000,000,  nor  exceed 
£25,000,000,  and  took  an  intermediate  sum  as  the  prolj- 
able  amount.  Another  witness,  connected  for  many  1 
years  with  different  Ijanks  in  Scotland,  and  who  has 
had  experience  of  their  concerns  at  Stirling,  Edin- 
burgh, Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  stated  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  deposits  in  the  banks  with 
which  he  iiad  lieen  connected  were  in  sums  from  £10 
to  £200.  Being  asked  wliat  class  of  the  community  it 
is  tliat  makes  tlie  small  deposits,  he  said  fhe  laboring 
class  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing this  branch  of  the  banking  business  in  Scotland 
has  long  given  to  tliat  country  many  of  the  benefits 
derivable  from  the  establishment  of  savings  banks. 

The  system  of  cash  credits  has  lieen  very  well  de- 
scril)ed  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1826 
on  Scotch  and  Irisli  Banking.  "There  is  also,"  say 
their  lordships,  "one  part  of  their  .system,  which  is 
stated  liy  all  the  witnesses  (and,  in  the  ojiinion  of  the 
committee,  very  justly  stated)  to  have  had  the  liest 
effects  upon  the  people  of  tScotland,  and  particularly 
upon  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  iu'])ro- 
ducing  and  encouraging  habits  of  frugality  and  in- 
dustry. The  practice  referred  to  is  that  of  cash  cred- 
its. Any  person  who  applies  to  a  liank  for  a  cash 
credit  is  called  upon  to  produce  two  or  more  competent 
sureties,  wiio  are  jointly  bound  ;  and,  after  a  full  in- 
quiry into  the  character  of  the  applicant,  the  nature 
of  his  business,  and  the  sutliciency  of  his  securities,  he 
is  allowed  to  open  a  credit,  and  to  draw  upon  the  bank 
for  the  whole  of  its  amount,  or  for  such  part  as  his 
daily  transactions  may  require.  To  the  credit  of  tlie 
account  lie  pays  in  such  sums  as  he  may  not  have  oc- 
casion to  use,  and  interest  is  charged  or  credited  uiwn 
the  daily  balance,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  the  fa- 
cility which  these  cash  credits  give  to  all  the  small 
transactions  of  the  country,  and  from  the  opportuni- 
ties which  they  afford  to  jx-rsons  who  begin  business 
with  little  or  no  capital  but  tlicir  character,  to  employ 
profitably  the  minutest  products  (if  their  industry,  it 
can  not  be  doubted  that  the  most  important  a<lvantagcs 
are  derived  to  tliewluile  community.  The  advantage 
to  the  banks  who  give  these  cash  credits  arises  from 
the  call  which  they  continually  i)roiUn-e  for  the  issue 
of  their  paper,  and  from  the  opportunity  which  they 
afford  for  the  profitable  employment  of  part  of  their 
deposits.     The  banks  are  indeed  so  sensible  that,  in 


order  to  make  this  part  of  their  business  advantageous 
and  .secure,  it  Ls  necessary  that  their  cash  credits  should, 
as  they  express  it,  be  freijuently  oi)erated  ujion,  that 
they  refuse  to  continue  them  unless  this  implied  con- 
dition be  fulfilled.  Tlie  total  amount  of  their  cash 
credits  is  stated  by  one  w  itness  to  be  £5,000,000,  of 
which  tlie  average  amount  advanced  by  the  banks  may 
be  one-third." 

J{irripiti/la'ifm  'J" Scotch  Tinnhf.  SfptfmJjrr  1,  18.%5. — 
The  following  return  shows  the  circulation  of  the 
Scotch  banks,  and  the  average  amount  of  coin  held 
during  the  four  weeks  ending  the  l«t  September: 
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Bank  of  Scotland 

000,4% 

37.5.1=4  ' 

170,«H2 

Hoyal  IJaiik  of  Scotlanil 

1SU,I.IMJ 

ls'-)..>,-j 

(;3.s-2C 

British  Linen  Company 

43%ir.4 

44:.%7il 

•20-..735 

Conimurcial  Bank  of  .'Scotland 

:;T4SS0 

470,407 

lOO.ClG 

National  Bank  of  .Scotland. . . 

297,0-^4 

C35,283 

S0,164 

Union  Bank  of  Scotland  and 

Banking  Company  in  Aber- 

deen  

415,6!)0 
13<J,C5T 

514,781 
1C5,773 

179,073 
52,948 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank 

Aberdeen  Town   and  Countj* 

Banking  Comiiany 

70,133 

109,842 

46,243 

Nortli    of   Scotland    Banking 

Company 

154,310 

irS.C04 

66,f54 

Dundee  Banking  Company  . . 

33.451 

3S,ll:2 

11.S37 

Ea.stem  Bank  of  Scotland 

:;3,ti30 

SS,6M 

18,471 

Western  Bank  of  Scotland. . . 

3-^7.1 3s 

515,10-J 

'280,454 

Clydesdale  Banking  Company 

]. 4.0.8 

1.55,r.23 

82,010 

City  of  Gla.-^gow  Bank 

7-\921 

2134C3 

162.SC3 

Caledonian  Banking  Company 

53,434 

7-2,!.13 

29,559 

lerth  Banking  Company  .... 

3)3,650 

4S.!  51 

18,174 

Central  Bank  of  Scotland 

42.!i33 

5:i.4:.3 

24,772 

I      V.  Iri.sii  B.vnks. — "  In  no  country,  perhaps,"  says 
!  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  "has  the  issuing  of  paper  money 
I  been  carried  to  such  an  injurious  excess  as  in  Ireland. 
{  A  national  bank  was  established  in  1783,  with  similar 
I  privileges  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  respect 
to  the  restriction  of  more  than  six  partners  in  a  bank ; 
!  and  the  injury  that  Ireland  has  sustained  from  the  re- 
peated failure  of  banks  may  be  mainly  attributed  to 
'  this  defective  regulation.     Had  the  trade  of  banking 
I  been  left  as  free  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  Scotlund,  the 
want  of  paper  money  that  would  have  arisen  with  the 
progress  of  trade  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
supplied  by  joint-stock  companies,  supported  with  large 
capitals,  and  governed  by  wise  and  effectual  rnle.s. 
"  In  1797,  when  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  its 
'  pavments.  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  Ire- 
'i  land ;  and  after  this  period  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  were  rapidly  increa.sed.     In  1797.  the  amount 
of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation  was 
£621.917  :  in  1810,  £2.266,471 :  and  in  1814.  £2,986,999. 
i  These  increased  issues  led  to  corresjwnding  increased 
issues  by  the  private  banks,  of  which  the  numlier  was 
50  in  the  vear  1804.     The  consequence  of  this  increase 
of  paper  was  a  great  depreciation  of  it ;  the  price  of 
bullion  and  guineas  rose  to  10  per  cent,  above  the 
mint  price,  and  the  exchange  with  London  became 
as  high  as  18  j>er  cent.,  the  par  being  8i.     This  un- 
favorable exchange  was  afterward  correcte<l.  not  by 
any  reduction  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
but  by  the  depreciation  of  the  British  currency  in  the 
year  1810,  when  tlie  exchange  between  I>ondon  and 
Dublin  settled  again  at  about  par.     The  loss  that  Ire- 
l.ind  has  sustained  by  the  failure  of  banks  may  l<e  de- 
scribed in  a  few  words.      It  appears  by  the  Kcport  of 
the  Committee  on  Irish  Exchanges  in  18ivj,  that  there 
were   at   that   time    in    Ireland  50  registered   Mnks. 
Since  that  year  a  great  many  more  have  l-oen  estab- 
lished ;  but  Me  tr/io/c  hiirr  fni/Kf.  one  after  the  other, 
involving  the  country  froni  time  to  time  in  immense 
distress,  with  the  following  exceptions  :   first,  a  few 
that  withdrew  fn>in  business  :  secondly,  four  banks  in 
Dublin;  thirdlv,  three  at  Belf.ust :  and.  lastly,  one  at 
Mallow.     These  eight  banks,  with  the  New  Provin- 
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cial  Bank,   and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,   are  the  only 
banks  now  existing  in  Ireland. 

■'  In  1821,  in  consequence  of  11  banks  having  failed 
nearly  at  the  same  time  in  the  preceding  year  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  government  succeeded  in  making  an 
arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland  by  which  joint- 
stock  companies  were  allowed  to  be  established  at  a 
distance  of  50  miles  (Irish)  from  Dublin,  and  the  Bank 
was  permitted  to  increase  its  capital  £500,000.  The 
act  of  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c.  72,  was  founded  on  this  agree- 
ment. But  ministers  having  omitted  to  repeal  in  this 
act  various  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  banking  that 
had  been  imposed  by  33  Geo.  2,  c.  14,  no  new  com- 
pany was  formed.  In  1824  a  party  of  merchants  of 
Belfast,  wishing  to  establish  a  joint-stock  company, 
petitioned  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  this  act  of  Geo. 
2,  and  an  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  that  session 
repealing  some  of  the  most  objectionable  restrictions 
of  it  (the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  73).  In  consequence  of  this  act 
the  Northern  Bank  of  Belfast  was  converted  into  a 
joint-stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  and 
commenced  business  on  the  1st  of  January,  1825.  But 
the  remaining  restrictions  of  33  Geo.  2,  and  certain 
provisions  contained  in  the  new  acts  of  1  &  2  Geo.  3, 
and  5  Geo.  4,  obstructed  the  progi'ess  of  this  company, 
and  the}'  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  government  to 
remove  them  ;  and  a  bill  was  accordingly  introduced 
which  would  have  repealed  all  the  olmoxious  clauses 
of  the  33  Geo.  2,  had  it  not  been  so  altered  in  the  com- 
mittee as  to  leave  several  of  them  in  force.  In  1825 
the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  commenced  business, 
with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000 ;  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
has  of  late  established  branches  in  all  the  principal 
towns  in  Ireland. 

"The  losses  that  have  been  sustained  in  Ireland  by 
abusing  the  power  of  issuing  paper  have  been  so  great, 
that  nmch  more  is  necessary  to  be  done,  by  Avay  of 
protecting  the  public  from  future  loss,  than  the  meas- 
ure proposed  in  the  year  1S2G  bj'  Parliament  for  abol- 
ishing small  notes,  and  the  measure  already  adopted 
of  allowing  joint-stock  companies  to  be  established  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  As  the  main  source  of  the 
evil  consists  in  the  interference  of  the  law  in  creating 
a  national  bank  with  exclusive  privileges,  the  first 
step  that  ought  to  be  taken  for  introducing  a  good  sys- 
tem into  Ireland  is  the  getting  rid  of  such  a  bank, 
and  opening  the  trade  of  banking  in  Dublin.  The 
next  measure  should  be  the  requiring  of  each  bank  to 
give  security  for  the  amount  of  paper  that  is  issued ; 
for  after  the  experience  of  the  ignorance  with  which 
the  Irish  banks  have  conducted  their  business,  and  the 
derangement  of  the  natural  course  of  the  trade  l)y  the 
long  existence  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  calculate  upon  a  sound  system  of  banking 
speedily  supplanting  that  which  has  been  established. 
Under  the  circumstances  in  which  Ireland  is  placed, 
nothing  would  so  much  contribute  to  her  rapid  im- 
provement in  wealth  as  the  introducing  of  the  Scotch 
plan  of  cash  credits,  and  of  paj'ing  interest  on  depos- 
its. By  cash  credits  the  capital  wliich  now  exists 
would  lie  rendered  more  efficient,  and  the  paying  of 
interest  on  small  deposits  would  lead  to  habits  of  econ- 
omy, and  to  the  more  rapid  accumulation  of  new  cap- 
ital."— Observations  on  Paper  Honey,  etc.,  by  (Sm*  Henry 
Paiinell,  p.  171-177. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  its  establish- 
ment in  1783,  amounted  to  £000,000,  but  it  has  been 
increased  at  various  periods,  and  has,  since  1821, 
amounted  to  £3,000,000.  Tlie  Bank  of  Ireland  draws 
on  London  at  10  days'  date.  She  neither  grants  cash 
credits,  nor  allows  any  interest  on  deposits.  She  dis- 
counts at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  In  1828  the  cur- 
rency of  Ireland  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Previously  to  that  period  the  currency  of  tlie 
former  was  8^  per  cent,  less  valualile  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland. — This  important  estab- 


lishment was,  as  alread}'  stated,  founded  in  1825.  Its 
subscribed  capital  consists  of  £2,000,000,  divided  into 
20,000  shares  of  £100  each,  of  which  25  per  cent.,  or 
£500,000,  has  been  paid  up.  Its  head  office  is  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  at  present  it  has  subordinate  offices  in  Cork, 
Limerick,  Clonmel,  Londonderry,  Sligo,  Wexford, 
Waterford,  Belfast,  Galway,  Armagh,  Athlone,  Cole- 
raine,  Kilkenny,  Ballina,  Tralee,  Youghall,  Enniskil- 
len,  Monaghan,  Banbridge,  and  Ballymena.  The  last 
five  have  been  opened  since  1831.  The  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  establishment  is  vested  in  the  court  of  di- 
rectors in  London.  The  business  of  the  branch  banks 
is  conducted,  under  the  control  of  the  head  office,  by 
the  managers,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  two  or 
more  gentlemen  of  respectability  in  the  district,  each 
holding  10  shares  in  the  bank.  The  business  consists 
of  discounting  bills  ;  granting  cash  credits  after  the 
manner  of  the  Scotch  banks ;  receiving  deposits,  on 
which  interest,  varying  according  to  circumstances, 
is  allowed  ;  in  drawing  and  giving  letters  of  credit  on 
other  places  of  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  etc. ;  and  of 
other  details  incident  to  banking.  It  has  had  several 
pretty  severe  runs  to  sustain.  In  the  course  of  a  sin- 
gle week,  in  October,  1828,  about  £1,000,000  in  gold 
was  sent  from  England  to  Ireland  on  account  of  the 
Provincial  Bank  !  This  prompt  and  ample  supply  ef- 
fectually maintained  the  credit  of  the  establishment, 
and  did  mucli  to  restore  confidence. 

The  notes  of  the  Provincial  Bank  have  alwaj-s  been 
payable  at  the  places  where  they  are  issued.  The 
Bank  of  Ireland  began  to  establish  branches  in  1825 ; 
but  the  notes  issued  by  her  branches  were  not,  at  first, 
payable  except  at  the  head  office  in  Dublin.  This 
distinction,  which  tended  to  throw  the  principal  pres- 
sure of  runs  in  the  countr}'  on  the  Provincial  Bank 
and  other  private  companies,  was  abolished  by  the 
act  9  Geo.  4.  Several  joint-stock  banks  have  been 
established  in  Ireland  since  1825,  especially  in  1836. 
But  the  greatest  of  these,  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Bank,  which  had  nearly  4000  partners  and  28 
branches,  was  in  no  long  time  obliged  to  suspend  pay- 
ments. Some  of  the  others  have  also  been  aliandoned. 
There  are  comparatively  few  private  banks  in  Ireland. 
"  Not  many  years  ago  there  were  upward  of  six  hun- 
dred loan  societies  in  Ireland,  besides  private  pawn- 
brokers, who  abounded  in  every  toAvn  througliout  the 
kingdom.  Two  hundred  were  enrolled  imder  G  &  7 
Will.  4,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Irish  Eeproductive  Loan  Fund,  a  so- 
ciety founded  in  1822.  These  various  loan  associa- 
tions were  productive  of  verj'  little  good  to  tlie  people, 
the  rates  of  interest  charged  to  their  customers  being 
nearly  such  as  are  charged  at  ordinary  pawnbrokers' 
establishments." — Lawson  on  Banking. 

The  provisions  in  the  act  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  37,  witli  re- 
gard to  banking  in  Ireland,  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  in  the  preceding  act  relating  to  Scotland. 
The  prohibition  that  formerly  existed  against  joint- 
stock  banks  carrying  on  business  in  Dulilin  or  any 
where  within  50  miles  thereof  is  repealed  ;  the  charter 
of  tlie  Bank  of  Ireland  is  prolonged  till  January,  1855, 
when  it  may  lie  dissolved  on  notice  ;  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  are  declared  not  to  be  legal  tender  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  notes  for  less  than  20i!.  are  not  negotiable. 

AVEUAOK  AMOUNT  OF  BaNK-NOTES  IN  CIRCULATION  OF  THE 
SKVKIIAI,  (;iIAKTERKI)  HaNKS  OF  IUEI.ANI>,  AND  OF  COIN 
IIEU)  l)lUIN(i  TIIK  FOi:u  WEEKS  ENDING  SEPT.  27,  ISOO. 


Nnmo  nnd  Title. 

Circulntion 
authorized. 

Avernpe 

Ciroulution. 

Average 
Coin  lield. 

Hank  of  Ireland 

I'rovincial  Itank 

Jiilfiist  Hunk      

£ 
3,738,428 
027,667 
281,011 
243,440 
311,070 
701,757 

24.081 
06,428 

£ 

3,132,475 
050,855 
402.060 
240,532 
403,847 

1,150,054 

30,075 
57,313 

£ 
760,100 
284,134 
240,177 
112.032 
1.35,,365 
524,407 

7,620 
13,175 

Carrick-on-Siiir  National 
Hank 

Clonnu'l  National  Hiiiik  . 
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A  List  of  the  Joist-stock  Bankiko  Companies  of  Idelami  r»  1840,  sPECiFYnco  the  Datim  of  tueir  Estaiilishment, 

THE  NU.MIlEn  OF  TIIEIK  i'AKT.NEKB,  THE  AjIOCNT  OF  THEIU  1"A1I>-UP  (JaI'ITAI.,  THE  .SlTUATIO.N  OK  THEI!£  IIkaU  (JFIK.ES,  A>U 
OF  THEIB  BU.VNCHES,  WHEN  THEV  HAVE  AKV,   WITH  THE  FIXKIJ  IsbUE  OF  THOSE  AL'TUOBIZEU  TO  IS8LE  NOTES. 


Baoka. 

Wb.ne.UbIi.h.d.            ''-SfJ„»' 

P«id-ap 
CapiUI. 

Amount  of  fixad 

1783 

Dec,  1827 

June,  ISj.'i 

1843 

24  .Jan.,  IS^K 

May,    1S30 

Mav,    1S30 

1  .Jaii.,    ISJ.-J 

Sept.,  1825 

Sept.,  1830 

1S3S 

April,  1830 

2J>8 

42(5 

877 

170 
8'.il 

430 
480 

i."5,IH>0,tKW 
12.0,^)0 
200,00<J 
100,000 
i.'AOOO 

l.VKOOO 

New  Hliarcs, 

40.  (MX) 
20'J,(J.'>0 

200,000 
Total. . .  .> 

i;3.7.'i^.4-.:8 

281,011 

No  Issue. 

No  IsKue. 

701,7.07 

60,428 

24,084 

243.440 

927,607 

No  Issnc. 
."11,070 

London  and  Dublin  Hank* 

National  IJank  of  Ireland* 

"               "              Clonniel* 

"               "              Canick-on-Suii-s 

Nortliorn  HankiMg  Company,  Uclfasis 

Tipperaiy  .Joint-stork  Bank' 

Ulster  Banking  Company,  Belfast!" 

. .  i:<J,ij;>4,4'J4 

1  Head  Office,  Dublin ;  Branches,  Armagh,  Ballinasloc,  Belfast,  C'arlow,  Clonmcl,  Cork,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Oal- 
way,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Longford,  Mountmellick,  New  Koss,  Newry,  Sligo,  Tralee,  Tullatnore,  Waterford, 
Westport,  Wexford,  and  Yonghal. 

2  Head  unite,  Belfast ;  Branches,  Armagh,  Ballymena,  Ballymoncy,  Colcraine,  Cookstown,  Derrj-,  DungannoiL,  Lame, 
Letterkcnny,  Magherafelt,  Monaghan,  Newtownlimavady,  Newtownards,  Portadown,  Strabane,  Tandragee,  Dublin,  Newry, 
and  (.'a.stlcblaney. 

3  Head  Office,  Dublin;  Branch,  Droghcda. 

*  Head  Oflice,  London  ;  Branches,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  AVicklow,  MulUngar,  KcUs,  Parsonstown,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Car- 
rickniacross,  Atliy,  and  Kinsale. 

5  Head  Office,  London ;  Branches,  Dublin,  Athlonc,  Ballina,  Ballina.sIoe,  Boyle,  Carrick-on-Suir.  Cashel,  f'astlerea,  Charlc- 
ville,  Clonmel,  Clonakilty,  Cork,  Dungarvan,  Knnis,  Knniscorthy,  Fermoy,  (Jalway,  Kanturk,  Kilkenny.  Killamey,  Kllnish, 
Middleton,  Limerick,  Longford,  Loughrea,  Mallow,  Mitchelstown,  Moate,  Nenagh,  New  Koss.  Jtatlikeale,  Koscommon,  Itos- 
ci'ea,  8kibboreen,  Tallow,  Thurles,  Tipperary,  Tralee,  Tuam,  Waterford,  Westijort,  and  Wexford. 

6  Head  Office,  Belfast;  Branches,  Annagh,  Ballymena,  Coleraine,  Clones,  Carrickfergus,  Downpatrick,  Londonderry,  Lur- 
gan,  Lisburn,  Magherafelt,  and  Newtownlimavady. 

'  Head  (JHice,  London;  Branches,  Dublin,  Armagh,  Athlone,  Ballina,  Ballymena,  Ballyshannon,  Banbridge,  Bandon, 
Belfast,  Carlow,  Cavan,  Clonmel,  Coleraine,  Cork,  Cootehill,  Downpatrick,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Dungannon,  Dungan-an, 
ICnnis,  Knniscorthy,  Lnniskillcn,  Fermoy,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  Kilrush,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Mallow,  Monaghan,  Newry, 
Omagh,  Parsonstown,  Sligo,  Strabane,  Skibboreen,  Tralee,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Youghal. 

8  Dublin. 

9  Head  Office,  Clonmel ;  Branches,  Athy,  Carlow,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Nenagh,  Roscrea,  Thurles,  Thomastown,  and  Tipperary. 

10  Head  Office,  Belfast;  Brandies,  Armagh,  Antrim,  Ballymoney,  Ballymena,  Banbridge,  CootchiU,  Cookstown,  Down- 
patrick, Enniskillen,  Londondeny,  Lurgan,  Monaghan,  Portadown,  and  Omagh. 

VI.  FoiiEiGN  Banks. — To  attempt  giving  any  de-  fairs  are  managed  according  to  a  system  that  insures 
tailed  account  of  the  principal  foreign  banks  would  the  fullest  publicity.  It  receives  no  deposits  in  coin, 
very  far  exceed  our  limits;  we  shall,  therefore,  only    but  only  in  bullion  of  a  certain  degree  of  fineness.     It 


notice  a  few  of  tlic  more  celebrated. 

The  Bniii:  of  Venice  seems  to  have  been  the  first 


charges  itself  with  the  bullion  at  the  rate  of  442  shil- 
lings the  mark,  and  issues  it  at  the  rate  of  444  shil- 


banking  establishment  in  Europe.     It  was  founded  so  ,  lings,  being  a  charge  of  four-ninths,  or  nearly  one-half 


early  as  1171,  and  subsisted  till  the  subversion  of  the 
republic  in  1797.  It  was  essentially  a  deposit  bank, 
and  its  bills  bore  at  all  times  a  premium  or  affio  over 
the  current  money  of  the  city. 

The  Uank  of  Amsterdam  was  established  in  1659. 
It  was  a  deposit  bank,  and  payments  were  made  by 
writing  olf  sums  from  the  account  of  one  individual  to 
those  of  another.  According  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  bank  was  established,  it  sliould  have  had  at  all 
times  in  its  coffers  bullion  equal  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  claims  upon  it.  But  the  director.s  privately  lent 
about  10,500,000  llorins  to  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Frie.sland.  Tliis  circumstance  transpired  wlien  the 
French  invaded  Holland,  and  caused  the  ruin  of  the 
bank. 

The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  in  1814. 
It  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes.  Tlie  orig- 
in.ll  capital  of  5,000,000  tlorins  was  doubled  in  181l>. 
The  king  holds  one-tenth  of  the  shares.  The  affairs  of 
the  l)ank  are  managed  by  a  president,  secretary,  and 
five  directors,  who  arc  chosen  every  six  months,  but 
may  be  indefinitely  re-elected.     This  bank  discounts 


per  cent.,  for  its  retention.  It  advances  money  on  jew- 
els to  three-fourths  of  their  value.  The  city  is  answer- 
able for  all  pledges  deposited  with  the  bank ;  they  may 
be  sold  by  auction,  if  they  remain  1  year  and  6  weeks 
without  any  interest  being  paid.  If  the  value  be  not 
claimed  within  three  years,  it  is  forfeited  to  the  poor. 
The  Bank  of  Hamburg  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  best  managed  in  Europe. 

France. — The  linnk  ej' France  was  founded  in  1803. 
The  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  payable  to 
bearer  was  granted  to  it  for  forty  years,  and  was  con- 
tinued, by  a  law  passed  in  1840  (contirmed  in  1852),  till 
1807.  This  law  was  preceded  by  a  very  able  Report, 
drawn  up  by  'M.  Dufaure,  in  which,  among  other  ques- 
tions, the  policy  of  having  only  one  bank  of  issue  in 
Paris  is  examined,  and  decided  in  the  allirmative.  The 
capital  of  the  Bank  consisted  at  first  of  45,m.K),000  fr. : 
but  it  was  subsetjuently  increased  to  90.0(X*,000  fr.,  di- 
vided into  90,0(»0  shares  or  actions  of  1000  fr.  each.  Of 
these  shares,  (57,900  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic; 22,000.  having  Iteen  purchased  up  by  the  bank  out 
of  the  surplus  jjrofits,  were  subsequently  canceled: 
hence  the  capital  of  the  bank  consisted.  pre%nously  to 


bills  of  exchange  with  three  responsible  signatures;  it    the  Revolution  of  1848,  of  (57,900,  iXXl  fr.  (£2.71t?.0<>l), 
takes  continuations  on  stock,  and  sometimes  lends  on  I  exclusive  of  a  reserve  fund  of  10,0(X>,(kX>  fr.,  since  in- 


bullion  at  such  a  rate  of  interest  and  to  such  an  extent ' 
as  may  be  agreed  ujion.  It  occasionally,  also,  makes  • 
loans  on  merchandise,  but  never  at  less  than  5  per  j 
cent.  Its  notes  vary  from  1000  llorins  to  25  llorins; 
that  is,  from  £83^  to"i:2  1-12.  The  dividends  have  va- ; 
ried  from  3  to  7  per  cent.     The  shares  are  each  lOOO  ', 


creased  to  12,9>si),750  fr.  But  notwithstanding  the 
laudable  skill  and  caution  with  which  her  affairs  were 
conducted,  the  bank  could  not  avoid  suspending  pay- 
ment under  a  decree  of  the  I'rovision.il  tiovemment  of 
the  IGth  March,  184^^,  to  which  and  to  the  city  of  Par- 
is she  had  to  make  larire  advances.     To  set  some  limit 


florins.  The  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  is  liin-  !  to  the  abuses  that  might  have  taken  place  under  the 
ited  to  the  amount  of  their  stock.  Its  original  charter,  '  suspension,  the  maximum  circulation  of  the  Rank  was 
which  was  limited  to  25  years,  was  prolonged,  iu  1838,  fixed,  by  tlie  decree  now  referred  to.  at  350.(^X>.0«X1  fr. : 
for  25  years  more.  i  while,  in  tlie  view  of  supplyin.si  a  currency  suited  to 

The  Bank-  of  llantburg  is  a  deposit  bank,  and  its  af-    the  smaller  class  of  payments,  she  was  permitted  to  re- 
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duce  the  denomination  of  notes  in  circulation  from  500  to 
100  fr.  At  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  the  depart- 
mental hanks,  or  hanks  which  had  heeu  established  in 
some  of  the  principal  provincial  towns,  were  con.soli- 
dated  w  ith,  and  made  branches  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
We  subjoin  a  copv  of  the  decree  of  the  '27  th  of  April, 
1848,  by  which  this  amalgamation  was  eft'ected. 

Art  1.  The  banks  of  France,  of  Uouen,  Lyons,  Havre,  Lille, 
Toulouse,  (Jrlean.-^,  and  Marseilles  are  united. 

Art.  2.  The  departmental  banks  above  enumerated  will 
continue  in  operation  as  branches  of  tlie  Bank  of  France,  con- 


which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  had,  and  makes  it 
equally  serviceable  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
surprising,  indeed,  how  soon  the  Bank  of  France  re- 
covered from  the  severe  shocks  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed in  1848,  and  to  what  a  degree  she  has  regained 
the  public  confidence.  But  despite  the  able  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  her  intimate  connection  with  tlie 
government  makes  her  stability'  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pendent on  that  of  the  latter. 

A  decree  of  the  3d  March,  1852,  has  prolonged  the 
charter  of  the  bank  till  1SG7,  and  has  authorized  her  to 


formablv  to  the  regulations  stipulated  in  the  decree  of  the  i         ,  ,  ,  .,  .      ,  ,  ^i      i        i       i> 

,,""{,       ,-„.  *=   ,  .,         ,  '  ^.1,    .K,i     fM  ,„,    ;  make  advances  on  rail  wav  stock  and  on  the  bonds  of 

ISth  of  May,  IbOS,  and  the  ordonnauce  of  the  loth  of  March,  .         e  n     ■        ti      •  '  ■  /•      cr  i-  j  t- 


1841. 

The  pre-ent  number  of  the  admini.^trators  of  the  depart- 
mental bank.~  is  mainta.nud,  as  al^o  the  boards  of  discount, 
organized  for  the  sen'ice  of  several  of  them. 

The  number  of  shares,  the  possession  of  which  is  at  pres- 
ent required  as  a  guarantee  from  the  directors,  censors,  ad- 
ministrator.s  and  members  of  the  eounc  Is  of  discount  of 
those  departmental  banks,  is  provisionally  maintained. 

Art.  3.  Tlie  shares  of  those  banks  are  annulled,  and  the 
holders  shall  receive  in  exchange  shares  of  the  Bank  of 
France  at  a  nominal  value  of  lOOU  fr.  for  a  nominal  value  of 
1000  f  r. 

Art.  4  In  order  to  execute  the  above  article  the  Bank  of 
France  is  empowered  to  issue  17,200  new  shares,  which  will 
increasa  its  capital  to  S5,100  shares  of  1000  fr. 

Art.  5.  By  the  cession  of  those  new  shares  to  the  share- 
hoKers  of  the  banks  of  Rouen,  Lyons,  Havre,  Lille,  Toulouse, 
Orleans,  and  Marseilles,  the  Bank  of  France  shall  become 
proprietor  of  the  capital  of  those  banks,  and  be  made  charge- 
able with  their  engagements.  The  reserve  funds,  existing 
in  each  of  those  banks,  shall  be  added  to  the  re.=c'rve  fund  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  The  uniting  of  the  landed  and  chattel 
propcrtj-,  resulfig  from  the  present  article,  shall  be  s-ul.jcct- 
cd  to  the  fixed  registry  duty  imposed  on  deeds  of  partncr.-hip. 

Art.  6.  The  Bank  of  France  is  authorized  to  add  to  the 
maximum  of  circulation,  fixed  by  the  decree  of  tlie  15tli  of 
March  last,  tlie  maximnm  of  the  circulation  fixed  for  each 
of  the  departmental  banks  by  tlie  decree  of  the  £5tli  of  the 
same  month. 

From  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  present  decree 
the  notes  issued  by  the  banks  incorporated  with  the  Bank 
of  France  shall  be  received  throughout  the  republic  as  a  le- 
gal tender  by  all  the  branches  of  the  public  treasury  and 
private  individuals.  The  holders  of  said  notes  shall  have  to 
present  them  to  the  Bank  of  France,  or  to  its  branches,  with- 
in the  following  six  months,  in  order  to  exchange  them  for 
notes  of  that  bank.  Beyond  that  period  tho.se  notes  shall 
cease  to  be  current  as  a  legal  tender,  but  the  Bank  of  France 
and  its  branches  shall  not  be  exonerated  from  the  obligation 
of  exchanging  them. 

Art.  7.  The  inspectors  of  the  finance  department,  on  an 
order  of  the  minister,  may  verify  the  situation  of  the  branch 
bank.<<. 

Art.  8.  In  future  the  branch  banks  of  the  Bank  of  France 
shall  hear  the  following  denomination:  '-Bank  of  France, 
Branch  Bank  of ."' 


Banks. 

Shares. 

Francs. 

3,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,1  lOO 
4,0110 

3,Ouu,n00 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 

Lille 

Toul  use 

"        Marseilles 

Bank  of  France 

17,200 
C7,'.»(l0 

17,200,000 
C7,!:00,000 

85,1(10 

8."),  100.1)00 

The  hanks  of  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  were  at  first 
disposed  strenuously  to  resist  the  project  for  their  in- 
corjioration  with  the  Bank  of  France.  In  the  end, 
however,  they  gave  way :  and,  in  consequence,  6150 
shares,  and  an  additional  cajiital  of  0,150,000  fr.,  were 
added  to  the  shares  and  ca|)ital  of  tiie  Bank  of  France, 
making  at  present  (185;!),  the  former  91,250,  and  the 
latter  91,250,000  fr.  The  maximum  circulation  of  the 
bank  was  at  the  same  time  increased  from  350,000,000 
to  452,000,000  fr. 

On  tlie  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
conversion  of  the  departmental  banks  into  branches 
of  the  Bank  of  France  is  a  consiilerablc  improvement. 
It  gives  an  equality  of  value  to  the  paper  currency. 


the  citj'  of  Paris.  The  issue  of  notes  for  50  fr.  and  25 
fr.  would,  we  incline  to  think,  be  a  great  improvement. 
There  has  been,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a 
great  accumulation  of  bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the 
bank.  Kecently,  however,  it  has  been  diminished  not- 
with.standing  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest. — Skxeuil, 
Traite  de  Banque,  p.  196-224,  2d  ed.,  etc.  No  bills 
are  discounted  that  have  more  than  three  months  to 
run.  The  bank  is  obliged  to  open  a  compte  courant  for 
every  one  who  requires  it,  and  performs  services  for 
those  who  have  such  accounts  similar  to  those  render- 
ed by  the  private  banks  of  London  to  their  customers. 
She  is  not  allowed  to  charge  any  commission  upon  cur- 
rent accounts,  so  that  her  only  remuneration  arises  out 
of  the  use  of  the  money  placed  in  her  hands  bj'  the  in- 
dividuals whose  payments  she  makes.  This  branch 
of  the  business  is  said  not  to  be  profitable.  The  bank 
advances  mone}'  on  pledges  of  different  kinds,  such  as 
foreign  coin  or  bullion,  government  or  other  securities, 
etc.  It  also  undertakes  the  care  of  valuable  articles, 
as  plate,  jewels,  title-deeds,  etc.  The  charge  is  J  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  each  deposit  for  every  period  of 
si.x  months  or  under. 

The  administration  of  the  bank  is  vested  in  a  coun- 
cil-general of  20  members,  viz.,  a  governor  and  deputj'- 
governor,  nominated  by  the  emperor;  and  15  directors 
and  three  censors,  chosen  b}'  the  general  body  of  the 
shareholders.  The  bank  has  a  large  surplus  capital, 
and  at  present  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  credit. 

"  The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  has  increased 
since  1848 ;  first,  in  consequence  of  smaller  notes  being 
put  into  circulation  (for  notes  of  100  fr.  are  now  cur- 
rent); and,  secondly,  because  of  the  establishment  of 
branch  banks  facilitating  intercommnnication  with  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire.  The  circulation  in 
1853  and  1854  exceeded  500  millions.  But  in  those 
j-ears  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  bank  cellars  exceed- 
ed the  amount  of  the  whole  circulation,  so  that  the 
substitution  of  paper  for  gold  was  not  of  so  much  serv- 
ice, or  so  economical  to  the  country,  as  it  might  have 
been  under  other  circumstances.  Not  less  than  the 
value  of  10,000  francs  is  received  as  a  deposit,  and  dis- 
count for  fort3--five  days  is  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  sum  advanced  ;  nor,  if  the  deposit  be  redeemed 
the  next  da}-,  is  any  part  of  the  discount  refunded. 
The  paper  of  the  Bank  of  France  chiefly  circulates  in 
Paris  and  the  neighborhood ;  at  a  distance  from'  Paris 
its  notes  pass  at  a  discount  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent., 
as  they  are  not  received  in  payment  of  taxes  or  cus- 
tom-house duties  in  seaports." — E.  B. 

New  Financial  Institution  in  Pari.i. — ^'The  Socifte  Gh- 
erale  de  Credit  MohiVier,  estalilishcd  by  a  decree  of  18th 
November,  1852,  is  a  species  of  a  bank,  the  partners  in 
which  have  not  given  their  names.  Its  principal  op- 
erations consist  in  purchasing  or  acquiring  shares  in 
public  companies,  provided  they  be  en  societis  ano- 
nt/mes;  secondly,  in  circulating  its  own  securities  for  a, 
sum  equivalent  to  the  shares  or  stock  purchased; 
thirdly,  in  exchanging  all  actions  and  obligations  so 
acquired;  fourthly,  in  lending  on  public  securities  on 
the  deposit  of  actions  and  obligations,  etc.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  society  is  fixed  at  fi0,000,000  fr.,  and  it  is 
represented  by  120,000  shares  of  500  fr.  each.  The  .so- 
ciety can  circulate  its  own  'obligations'  for  a  sum  six 
limes  as  large  as  its  capital." — E.  B. 
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LlAlULlTIES  A>T>   RESOURCES  OF   TUB  BaNK    OF   FEANCE    FOE 

Septemuek  a.ni)  Octobek,  1S50. 


LiabilitieK. 

Oct.,  1858. 

Sept.,  1856.    , 

Francs. 

Vrumii*. 

91,250.000 

0I,i.'>.t,lK)O  ' 

Keservi!  of  tlic  Hank 

12,!i80,750 

U.U^Oj-iO 

Do.  in  landed  property 

4,000,000 

4, 01 MJ,  000  1 

IJank-notes  in  circulation 

551,075,100 

543,.'^).',2(XJ  , 

Do.  of  tlu!  t)ranch  banks 

09,l'..'O,7O0 

77,O-.'4,4O0 

4,'J73,2Si; 

4,423,;.24  i 

Keceipts  payable  at  sijjlit 

3.5Jl,.S5;i 

5,033,888 

Treasury  iVccount  current 

101,41-',.'i47 

lls,'5H,.302 

Sundry  accounts  current 

ll'>,i;8.5,7C:! 

10ii.00S,2'.  5 

Do.  witli  the  branch  banks. . . . 

23,37;i,'.i47 

2.5, 47.5, -Mf) 

Dividends  payable 

910,431 

1,141,905 

Discounts  and  sundry  interests 

11, '247,898 

7,48),220 

liu-discount  the  last  si.t  months 

1,C2!).W3 

l,C-2ii,993 

23,3.50 
6,753,523 

15,802 
5,674,123 

Sundries 

Total 

1,W2, 170,044 

908,458,913 

Assets. 

Cash  in  hand 

77,002,010 

113,120,401 

Cash  in  the  branch  banks 

8'J,4O7,030 

122,076,090 

Commercial  bills  overdue 

605,081 

2,111,194 

IJills  discounted,  not  yet  due  . . 

271,!.55,4-.'0 

221,.308,498 

Do.  in  the  branch  banks 

230,623,Cn.' 

217,820,320 

Advanced  on  deposit  of  bullion 

3,72C,!100 

l,740,4fK) 

Do.  by  the  branch  banks 

3,745,075 

2,323,475 

Advanced  on  public  .securities  . 

7ti,0.'7,;i30 

78,420,330 

Do.  by  the  branch  banks 

ll,!)14,;i.'>0 

11.876,100 

Advanced  on  railroad  securities 

SS.fKJO.OOO 

38,273,100 

Do.  by  the  branch  banks 

17,211,100 

17,180,900 

Advanced  to  the  State  on  agree- 

ment of  June  30,  IS+S 

5.5,000,000 

.55,000,000 

Discount  of  Treasury  bonds. . . 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

Government  stock  reserved  . . . 

12,080,750 

12,!  80.7.50 

Do.  disposable 

52.100,045 

52.299,705 

Hotel  and  furniture  of  Bank. . . 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

Landed     property    of     branch 

banks 

5,256.4'^5 

4,908,307  ' 

Expenses  of  management 

1,188,68;» 

823,584 

Premium  on  gold  and  silver. . . 

2,128,504 

],4'.;0,313 

84,5,^.1 

7.5,347 

Total 

1,002,170,044 

008,458,013 

Banks  have  also  been  estaljlLshed  in  Berlin,  Copen- 
haj;en,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg.  Those  who  wi,sh  for 
detailed  information  with  respect  to  these  cstablish- 
ment.s  may  consult  the  Ith  vol.  of  the  C'ours  d'Econo- 
mie  Politique  of  M.  Stokch,  which  contains  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  paper  money  of  the  ditferent  Continental 
states  down  to  182.'?.  We  also  refer  to  other  portions 
of  this  article :  but  in  the  mean  time  we  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Russia,  established  in  1818  : 

This  bank  receives  deposits  in  gold  and  silver,  for- 
eign as  well  as  Russian  coin,  and  in  bars  and  ingots. 
It  has  a  department  for  transferring  the  sums  deposit- 
ed with  it,  on  the  |)lan  of  the  Hamburg  Bunk.  It 
discounts  bills,  and  lends  money  on  deposits  of  mer- 
chandise of  Russian  produce  or  origin.  Its  capital  con- 
sists of  8,571,429  silver  rubles.  It  is  administered  by 
a  governor  and  four  directors,  appointed  b3'  govern- 
ment; and  four  directors,  elected  by  the  commercial 
body  of  Petersburg.  The  property  in  the  bank  is  pro- 
tected against  all  taxation,  sequestration,  or  attach- 
ment; and  it  is  enacted  that  subjects  of  countries  with 
which  Russia  may  be  at  war  shall  be  entitled  at  all 
times  to  receive  back  their  deposits  without  any  reser- 
vation. It  is  also  declared  that  at  no  time  shall  the 
bank  be  called  upon  for  any  part  of  its  capital  to  assist 
the  government.  All  deposits  must  lie  made  for  C 
montlis  at  least,  and  be  rcpayal)le  at  or  before  that  jie- 
riod,  and  not  be  less  than  oOO  paper  rubles:  sums  so 
deposited  to  pay  ^  per  cent.  The  deposits,  if  in  bars, 
ingots,  or  foreign  specie,  are  estimated  in  Russian  sil- 
ver coin,  and  so  registered  in  the  attestation  ;  and  if 
not  demanded  back  within  1.')  days  of  the  expiration 
of  6  months,  or  the  necessary  premium  paid  for  the  ]>ro- 
longation,  the  owner  loses  the  right  of  claiming  his 
original  deposit,  and  must  take  its  estimated  value  in 
Russian  silver  coin.  No  liills  are  discounted  tliat  have 
less  than  8  days  or  more  than  G  months  to  run.  The 
rate  of  discount  is  G  per  cent.  No  interest  is  allowed 
on  money  deposited  in  the  bank,  unless  notice  be  given 
that  it  will  bo  allowed  to  lie  for  a  year,  and  3  months' 
notice  be  given  of  the  intention  to  draw  it  out,  when 


gix  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed.    The  bank  has  branch- 
es at  Archangel,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Riga,  Ace. 

By  means  of  its  capital  and  deposits,  which  in  1839 
amounted  together  to  1C1,881,8;J'J  silver  rubles,  the 
bank  effected  in  that  year  the  following  operations : 

RabUi.    Cop. 

1.  Repayments  on  depo.sits  in  transfer 24,'..<j<i.  101  4.5 

2.  Transfers  from  one  city  to  another 19,1 86.313  OC 

'■}.  Drafts  purchased ij.Xii.WA  C4 

4.  Itipayuienl  of  dep<.8iti4  at  intcrent 31,9-..5.77C  91 

.5.  Di.scount  of  bills  of  exchange 17.217/>4I  7 

0.  Advances  on  deposits  of  merchandise l,.348,0O4  68 

7.  Advances  oil  the  notes  of  other  banks e&'i.OfJl     13 

8.  Discount  of  notes  of  the  I>ombard 1,928,571    43 

9.  Advanced  on  fixed  projx-rty  by  branch  at 

Kieff 174,070    80 

The  net  profit  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
C56,.'j01  silver  rubles,  and  the  reserve  capital  of  the 
bank  was  then  also  1,279,976  silver  rubles. — .SV*-  .Sup- 
plement to  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  for  1839,  p. 
87. 

Banhs  of  Germany. — The  Bank  Royal  of  Prussia  was 
founded  at  Berlin  in  17C.5,  upon  the  model  of  that  of 
Hamburg.  So  it  existed  until  1846,  when  it  was  re- 
organized under  a  new  charter,  by  which  more  exten- 
sion was  given  to  its  operations.  In  accordance  with 
this  new  constitution,  which  has  been  in  force  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1847,  the  issue  of  notes  has  been  carried 
to  fifteen  millions  of  thalers  (the  thaler  equal  to  i».  lOjd. 
sterling).  In  1850  this  issue  was  raised  to  twenty- 
one  millions  of  thalers.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  al- 
ways to  be  in  proportion  with  the  notes  in  circulation, 
two-sixths  in  silver,  three-sixths  in  bills  discounted, 
and  the  rest  in  loans  on  securities.  The  bank-notes 
are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thalers  each.  The  share 
of  the  government  in  the  bank  amounts,  at  most,  to 
500,000  thalers.  The  shareholders  are  entitled  to  an 
annual  interest  of  Hi  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  and, 
after  deduction  of  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  reserve  or 
rest,  which  is  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  capital, 
one  moiety  of  the  surplus  profits  is  apportioned  to  them 
in  addition,  and  the  other  goes  to  the  treasury.  The 
bank  has  branches  in  a  great  number  of  cities,  as  Bres- 
lau,  Konigsberg,  Dantzic,  Stettin,  Magdeburg.  Mun- 
ster,  Cologne,  Memel,  Posen,  Stolpe,  Ell)erfeld,  Treves, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dusseldorf,  Coblentz,  ^linden.  Erfurt, 
Frankfort-sur-Oder,  Stralsund,  Kostin,  Liegnitz.  and 
Oppeln,  and  thus  forms  a  vast  network  of  financial  op- 
erations through  all  the  kingdom. 

The  private  bank  of  the  noblesse  of  Pomerania  was 
founded  at  Stettin,  in  1824,  by  an  association  of  noble 
proprietors,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  thalers.  After 
the  crisis  of  1830,  this  capital  was  carried  to  l,5.34..jO0 
thalers.  The  operations  of  this  bank  embrace  discount, 
loans  upon  lodgments  of  merchandise,  loans  upon  pub- 
lic and  private  securities,  current  accounts,  and  de- 
posits with  interest.  Formerly,  it  issued  promissorj- 
notes  to  bearer ;  but  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  from 
it  in  1835.  There  is  a  circulation  of  about  ninety  mill- 
ions of  thalers  of  mortgage  notes  in  Prussia  (these  are, 
in  fact,  for  one  hundred  and  five  millions).  They  have 
been  issued,  at  diflerent  periods,  by  associations  of  pro- 
prietary nobles  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
carry  interest  at  ."i  per  cent. 

Tlie  National  Bauk  of  Vienna  was  founded  in  1815. 
to  re-establish  order  in  the  finances  of  Austria,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  repurchase  or  the  conversion 
of  the  paper  money  in  circulation,  the  value  of  which 
was  become  almost  nominal.  The  dirterent  cnations 
of  shares  have  raised  its  capital  to  aliout  89.tK.HJ.fH>) 
florins.  This  capital  is  divi<led  into  50,621  sh;ir  -  f 
1500  florins  each.  The  actual  operations  of  tb. 
are  discount ;  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  a  privilege  w  ;.u '.. 
it  enjoys  exclusively  throughout  the  Austrian  empire; 
loans  upon  deposit.s,  and  negotiations  of  loans.  The 
bank  pays  an  annu.il  interest  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the 
primitive  capital,  and  a  dividend,  after  deduction  of 
the  reserve  fund.  Its  privilege,  or  charter,  extends  to 
the  vear  1806.     It  has  branches  at  Prague.  Brunu, 
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Troppau,  Ogen,  Temeswar,  Kashan,  Lemberg,  Trieste, 
Innspruck,  Goritz,  Linz,  and  Hernistadt. 

The  Bank  of  Extraordinary  Credit  of  Vienna  was 
constituted  in  184G  by  imperial  decree,  and  has  for  its 
object  to  devote  a  part  of  the  sums  destined  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  national  debt  to  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain shares  in  railway  and  other  enterprises,  in  order 
to  sustain  useful  undertakings,  and  communicate  a 
greater  impulse  to  them. 

The  Loan  and  Exchange  Bank  of  Bavaria  was  found- 
ed at  Munich,  in  1835,  W  shares,  under  the  surveil- 
lance and  control  of  the  government.  It  is  privi- 
leged for  ninety-nine  j-ears.  The  original  capital  was 
10,000,000  florins,  with  liberty  of  increase  to  20,000,000. 
In  1846  there  was  a  new  emission  of  shares  of  500  flor- 
ins. The  net  profits  are  divided  as  follows :  Three  per 
cent,  as  divided  to  the  shareholders,  and,  of  the  sur- 
plus, three-fourths  as  extra  dividend,  and  the  remain- 
ing fourth  carried  to  the  reserve,  until  it  shall  reach  to 
one-tenth  of  the  capital.  Three-fifths  of  the  capital  are 
employed  in  loans  on  mortgage.  The  other  operations 
are  discounts,  loans  on  securities  and  ingots ;  the  issue 
of  bank-notes,  whose  amount  is  limited  to  four-tenths 
of  the  capital,  and  three-fourths  of  it  to  be  covered  by 
a  value  of  double  the  sum  in  mortgage  credits,  or  in 
silver.     The  bank  has  a  branch  at  Augsburg. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Bavaria,  first  estaljlished  at  Ans- 
bach,  and  now  at  Nuremberg,  is  one  of  the  oldest  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind.  Its  operations  are  dis- 
counts, deposits,  loans  upon  personal  and  other  securi- 
ties. The  government  is  entitled  to  half  the  profits. 
It  has  branches  at  Ansbach  and  Bamberg. 

The  Eoyal  Bank  of  the  Court  of  Wurtemberg,  found- 
ed in  1802  at  Stutgardt,  limits  its  operations  to  dis- 
counts and  loans. 

The  Bank  of  Leipsic  was  founded  in  1839,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  government,  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000 
thalers,  divided  into  shares  of  250  thal-ers,  receiving  3 
per  cent,  interest.  Its  opei-ations  are  deposits,  loans, 
and  discounts.  It  has  the  right  of  issuing  notes  of  20 
and  100  thalers  each,  of  which  the  tAvo-thirds  should  be 
guaranteed  by  values  to  the  amount  in  specie  or  ingots. 

There  exists,  besides,  at  Dresden,  a  loan  bank,  which 
makes  advances  to  land  proprietors  and  farmers  for  the 
payment  of  taxes,  tithes,  etc.  Leipsic  has  also  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  under  the  name  of  "  Union  of 
Credit  for  the  hereditarj'  lands  of  the  Saxon  nobility." 


It  was  in  agitation,  in  1846,  to  found  at  Dessau  a 
great  central  establishment,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
vast  banking  system  for  the  north  of  Germany.  It 
was  proposed  to  endow  it  with  an  accumulation  of  cap- 
itals to  the  extent  of  from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000 
thalers.  But  this  gigantic  project  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  private  enterprise,  established  in  the  beginning 
of  1847,  under  the  title  of  the  Provisional  Bank  of  An- 
halt-Dessau,  with  a  capital  of  2,500,000  thalers,  divided 
in  shares  of  200  thalers.  This  establishment  issues 
notes  of  1,  5,  10,  20,  50,  100,  500,  and  1000  thalers  each. 
One-fourth  the  value  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation 
should  be  covered  by  an  equivalent  sum  in  specie. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg  Avas  founded  in  1G19.  The 
minimum  deposit  of  a  member  desiring  to  open  an  ac- 
count is  100  marks  banco  in  bar  silver,  or  in  a  bill,  for 
the  same  sum,  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  bank,  which 
is  then  transferred  from  the  account  of  the  latter  to  that 
of  the  former.  Transfers  can  not  take  place  for  a  less 
sum  than  100  marks,  except  some  days  before  Christ- 
mas, or  in  the  middle  of  July.  Hitherto,  for  each 
mark  of  fine  silver  of  Cologne,  the  depositor  was  ac- 
credited with  27f  marks  banco;  while,  in  withdrawing 
his  mone}'  for  a  similar  sum,  he  was  debited  with  27J 
marks  banco,  so  that  the  simple  usage  of  the  operation 
brought  a  cost  of  9'20  per  cent.  A  new  regulation, 
which  is  to  come  into  force  on  the  15th  of  August,  1857, 
imports  that  the  mark  of  fine  silver  of  Cologne  shall  be 
credited  27J  marks  banco,  and  debited  at  a  similar  rate 
after  deduction  of  1  per  mille.  Independently  of  this 
sort  of  business,  the  bank  lends  upon  Spanish  and 
American  dollars,  and  sometimes  also  on  copper. 
These  arc  its  onlj-  operations. 

The  association  of  the  new  loan,  established  equally 
at  Hamburg,  in  1839,  possesses  a  capital  of  100,000 
marks  banco,  and  does  business  prohibited  to  the  bank, 
principally  loans  on  securities,  public  funds,  etc. 

There  have  been  numerous  financial  enterpris.es, 
lately  started  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  absorbing  a 
heavy  amount  of  capital  hitherto  available  for  other 
purposes.  The  following  list  of  new  banks  in  Germany 
represents  a  capital  of  nearly  115,000,000  dollars,  which 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  amount  latel}'  invested 
bj'  German  capitalists  within  the  borders  of  their  own 
country.  The  shares  of  all  the  banks  named  hereafter 
command  a  high  premium,  although  but  few  of  them 
have  been  sufficient  time  in  operation  to  pay  dividends. 


List  of  Banks  established  in  Geemant  since  1S53. 


Year. 

Name. 

Place. 

Capital. 

1S53 

Landes  Bank, 

Dessau, 

4.000,000  Tlialers. 

1S53 

Braunschweiger  Bank, 

Brunswick, 

2,500,000  Thalers. 

1853 

Bank  fiier  Handel  und  Industrie, 

Darmstadt, 

25,000,000  Guilders. 

1854 

Weimarsche  Bank, 

Weimar, 

5,000,000  Thalers. 

1855 

Frankfurter  Bank, 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

20,000,000  Guilders. 

1855 

Wiener  Cr.  Bank, 

Alenna, 

60,000,000  Guilders. 

1S5G 

Geraer  Bank, 

Gcra, 

3,000,000  Thalers. 

1856 

Thueringische  Bank, 

Sondersliausen, 

3,000,000  Thalers. 

1856 

Bank  fiier  Sued  Deutschland, 

Daniistadt, 

20,000,000  Guilders. 

1856 

Coelner  Bank, 

Cologne, 

1,000,000  Thalers. 

1856 

Bremer  Bank, 

Bremen, 

2,500,000  Th.  Gold. 

1856 

Hess.  Landes  Bank, 

Homljurg, 

1,000,000  Guilders. 

1856 

Mittel  Deutsches  Cr.  Instltut, 

Meiningen, 

8.000,000  Thalers. 

1S56 

Credit  Anstalt, 

Dessau, 

S.dOO.oori  Tlialers. 

1856 

Credit  Institut, 

Leipsic, 

111.(1110.00(1  Thalers. 

18.56 

Disconto  Gesellschaft, 

Berlin, 

.'■).(  100. (1(10  Thalers. 

1856 

Cobnrg-Gotliaische  Cr.  Gesellpchaft, 

Cobnrg, 

10,000,000  Thalers. 

1856 

Cr.  und  N'orisichcrungs  Gesellschaft, 

Lnbec, 

3.00(1,000  Thalers. 

18.56 

Privat  Bank, 

Magdeburg, 

1,000,(100 'I'halcrs. 

1856 

Norddcutsche  Bank, 

Hamburg, 

20,00fl,000  Marcs  Bco. 

1856 

Verelns  Bank, 

Hamburg, 

20,000,000  Marcs  Bco. 

"  The  mania  for  establi.shing  Credit  Mobiliers  in 
Germany  shows  no  signs  of  subsiding.  To  those  of 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  Leipsic,  Dessau,  and 
others,  of  which  the  shares  are  at  premiums  ranging 
from  10  to  90  per  cent.,  there  are  now  two  additions 
which  have  been  introduced  at  I'.erlin.  The  first  con- 
sists of  several  second-rate  merchants  and  liankers. 
The  other,  which  is  designated  tlie  Society  of  Commer- 
cial Credit,  counts  among  its  administrators  .xome  of 
the  first  mercantile  names  in  Berlin.     The  capital  is 


fixed  at  15,000,000  thalers  (or  £2,250,000),  of  which 
the  directors  take  7,550,000  thalers  at  par,  while  the 
remainder  are  to  be  sold  at  a  premium,  which  is  to  be 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  company.  U]ion  a  sub- 
scription l)eing  opened  for  a  portion  of  the  amount,  at 
10  per  cent,  premium,  applications  were  sent  in  to  the 
extent  of  140,000,000  thalers.  The  eagerness  to  obtain 
sliares  is  attributable  to  the  fact  of  the  company  hav- 
ing at  its  head  commercial  men  who  have  always  been 
known  to  be  successful.    The  managers  reserve  to  them- 
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selves  5  per  cent,  out  of  the  profits,  and  the  directors 
are  to  have  5  per  cent,  before  any  distribution  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  shareholders.     The  shares  are  of 


two  hundred  thalers  each,  and  are  already  in  great 
demand  at  17  per  cent,  premium." — Lurul'm  Tiints,  Au- 
gust, 1850. 


Movements  ok  tue  Ish'ehial  Bank  of  Austeia,  fob  the  Veaes  VJj'i-V-JX). 
Transactums  of  the  Jiank  in  Florim. 


During  the 
Year. 

Advanced  to  the 
Uuvoniincnt. 

Drafts. 

Discoants. 

Advanen  on 
Securities. 

Indonement*. 

Anoant  of  BilJa 
redeemed. 

Flormi. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

1852 



S9,'-'5:i,5ni 

199,3.54,440 

91,171,3(10 

19I.4(m;,3.18 

112,2<W 

isr):} 



84,985, 037 

231,9.35,293 

107,7.5(1,500 

2;>;,o43.(;:'S 

30.600 

1854 

241,000,525 

149,917,815 

32.5,  OSS,  180 

177,7(i5,i;()0 

224,3;yj.by«i 

60,075 

IS-JS 

— 

154,085,-575 

414.188,043 

282,000,4.50 

244,479,407 

22.475 

At  the  oluseof 

Claimn  on  the 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Notes  and  BiIU  of 

Auoaot  of  pl«dge4                       | 

the  Vear. 

Govern  nieut. 

EKchange  on  hand. 

Securities. 

Depoaits. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florinij. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

1852 

Io0,()«(),279 

43,247,3fi6 

194,943,256 

.3ti,321,«35 

31,499.3.50 

93.24.5,428 

is.'ia 

121,71(1,790 

44, 881,. 3,34 

188,309,217 

5.0,447,837 

41.805,304 

8.">,704,908 

1854 

2i'4,-.'J0,495 

45, -'07,083 

383,491,000 

73,212,203 

89,7(K»,t>;0 

8-;,iot;,i>;6 

18.55 

253,17.5,172 

49,41 0,.'>55 

377,880,275 

8(i,7(j4,715 

154,(>19,.500 

8.',.'>S0,22'J 

liegulte. 


Tola!  Amount  of 
Specie  Transactions. 

Total 

Surplus  ol 
Receipts. 

Dividend. 

Amount  of  the 
Reserve  Fund. 

Pension 
Fond. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

1852 
18.53 
1854 
18.55 

Fiorina 

2,a5(5,009,255 
2,324,942,752 
0,904,144,937 
3,397,338,028 

Florins. 
1,284,025,327 
1,27.3,100,204 
2,089,-517,1 01 
1,802,101.449 

Florins. 
1,8.83,512,482 
1,852,949,033 
1,939,7.54.707 
1,084,999,0.33 

Florins. 
101,112,845 
120,150,931 
140,772,4.54 
177,102,416 

70 

83 
8.5 
70 

Florins. 
10,301,583 
10,301. .583 
10,361,-583 
10,.361,.583 

Florin. 
907,071 
9;JC,949 
9(;i.30T 
992,439 

VII.  Banking  in  the  United  St.\tes. — The  bank- 
ing interest  of  the  United  States  has  attained  an  import- 
ance in  the  varied  concerns  of  this  widely-extended 
country,  and  is  so  interwoven  with  all  our  commercial, 
manufacturini^  and  af^ricultural  pursuits,  that  it  must 
be  conceded  tliat  it  is  a  great  motive  power  in  our 
condition  of  national  prosperity,  and  secondary  in  its 
influence  only  to  that  of  the  government  itself.  And 
yet  there  are  few  subjects  of  a  practical  nature  on  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  so  widely  difl'ered 
in  opinion  as  upon  the  policy  of  banks  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  pa])er  currency,  based  even  upon  coin,  for 
one  purely  metallic.  On  one  side,  the  zealous  friends 
of  banks  have  sometimes  overrated  the  utility  of  paper 
credit,  and  attributed  to  it  a  creative  power  which 
even  gold  and  silver  do  not  possess ;  on  the  other  side, 
tlieir  opponents,  without  distinguishing  between  the 
uses  and  abu.ses  of  banks,  discerned,  in  these  useful 
and  almost  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  commerce, 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  nothing  but  mischief, 
and  regarded  them  as  impeding  the  wealth  of  tlie  na- 
tion, and  even  as  injurious  to  its  morals  as  well  as  dan- 
gerous to  its  liberties.  Both  parties,  perceiving  the 
glaring  errors  of  their  adversaries,  have  been  strength- 
ened in  their  own  opinions,  and  as  each  party  has  al- 
ternately come  into  power,  it  has  established  or  sub- 
verted, encouraged  or  rejected,  the  present  banking 
policy  of  the  country.  A  comparison  of  the  amounts 
of  I)ank  capital  in  several  important  j-ears,  from  1837 
to  185(),  will  exliibit  the  fluctuations  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  twenty  years  : 


Years. 

Capital. 

Banks. 

Circulation, 

1837 

$290,772,091 

788 

$149,186,890 

1840 

8.58,442,092 

901 

100,908,672 

1S13 

228,801,948 

691 

58,.503,60S 

18  to 

190.894,309 

707 

10.5,r).52,42- 

1850 

217,017,211 

824 

131,:!00,520 

1854 

301,370.071 

1203 

2()4.089,207 

1356 

347,423,240 

1371 

177,157,412 

These  banks  had,  in  the  corresponding  years,  specie  in 
their  vaults,  38,  33,  33.V,  -12,  15,  59  and  GO  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  amount  of  specie  in  circnl(Uu>?i  steadily 
increased  from  35  to  191  millions,  in  addition  thereto, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  viz. : 


Vears. 

Deposits. 

Loans  and  Discounts. 

1837 

$127,397,185 

$5J5, 11,5.702 

1840 

75,090,857 

402.S90,.523 

1840 

50,108,023 

2.54,.'>44,937 

1840 

90,913.070 

012,1 14. 4tU 

1850 

109,NS6,.595 

3t>4,2(U.07S 

18,54 

188,188,744 

607,237,423 

1S56 

237,964,981 

634.133,280 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  last  crises  in 
bank  aftairs  occurred  in  the  years  1837  and  1842-43, 
and  their  circulation,  as  it  appears  above,  was  reduced 
from  Sl-19,200,000  to  $58,503,608,  and  their  sjiecic  from 
'$37,915,310  to  §33,515,800.  The  consequence  was  a 
ruinous  fall  in  prices  of  property,  and  many  business 
men  found  it  impossible  to  comply-  with  their  engage- 
ments, under  the  sudden  contraction  of  bank  loans 
from  525  to  254  millions  of  dollars. 

The  history  of  all  our  bank  pressures  and  panics  has 
been  the  same  in  1825,  1837,  and  1843,  and  the  causes 
given  in  two  simple  words — universal  expangvm;  and 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver  pos.sesses  the  consenative 
po\<'er  to  regulate  the  state  of  our  currency  or  check 
the  ruinous  inflation  to  which  our  banks  are  prone,  but 
for  this  check  on  their  issues.  All  other  kinds  of  prop- 
erty have  but  a  fictitious  value,  which  in  periods  of 
continued  prosperity  is  enhanced  beyond  the  limits 
of  reason  or  common  discretion.  At  such  times  the 
banks  themselves  have  aided  the  popular  delusion  by 
stretching  their  utmost  spread  of  canvas  to  court  the 
favoring  breeze  ;  but  w  hen  caught  aback,  are  the  most 
alarmed  at  the  perils  w  hich  they  are  sure  to  encounter. 
Instead  of  becoming  auxiliary  to  others,  they  but  in- 
creased the  panic  and  aggravated  the  trouljles,  which 
foresight  miglit  have  prevented.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  contraction  which  succeeds  an  uninterrupted 
prosperity  is  more  disastrous  than  if  the  community- 
had  never  enjoyed  any  bank  extension.  If  the  eflect 
of  those  fluctuations  was  confined  to  the  speculators 
who  originated  them,  there  would  be  little  to  excite 
public  anxiety  or  sympathy ;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
that  they  reach  the  industrial  classes  of  society,  and 
all  who  are  dependent  on  their  daily  labor  for  support. 
"When  the  banks  fail  to  redeem  their  circulation,  the 
laborer,  the  artisan  and  small  dealer,  who  earn  their 
ten  or  twenty  dollars  per  w  eek,  are  despoiled  of  their 
hard  earnings,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  among 
these  classes  of  society  there  should  exist  a  jealousy 
of  banks,  when  they  are  always  in  danger  of  receiv- 
ing and  holding  bankrupt  notes;  since,  in  the  interior, 
most  of  them  are  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  currency  w  hich  is  ])rortered  to  them  in  payment. 

But  the  lalrorcr  and  the  operative  not  only  sutfer  by 
the  suspension  of  banks  :  they  are  in  a  gnatcr  or  less 
degree  alVected  by  bank  inriations.  'VVbon  money  is 
abundant  in  what  arc  termed  prof jnrotis  times,  their  dai- 
ly wages  have  never  yet  kept  pace  with  the  high  prices 
of  produce  or  nianutactures.  Xor  do  our  seamen  al- 
ways participate  in  the  .advanced  rate  of  freights;  but 
when  the  price  of  every  thing  about  us  is  enhanced. 
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■we  are  accustomed  to  adhere  to  the  same  valuation  of 
the  wages  of  labor.  If  the  standard  of  their  value  is 
rightly  estimated  in  part  by  the  cost  of  subsistence, 
the  rate  ought,  injustice,  to  be  advanced  -when  prices 
are  high,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  rate  when  the  market 
is  depressed  ;  but  the  latter  course  is  frequently  adopt- 
ed, while  the  former  is  submitted  to  with  evident  re- 
luctance. 

But  are  the  banks  alane  to  blame  for  these  fluctua- 
tions of  expansions  and  contractions?  To  a  certain 
extent  they  are,  but  not  wholly  so ;  they  are  but  aux- 
iliaries. In  periods  of  prosperity  they  have  on  hand 
money  to  loan,  and  dispense  it  freely  while  it  is  in 
their  power,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  in  order  to  secure 
good  dividends  for  their  stockholders ;  but  it  was  the 
excess  of  confidence  out  of  the  banks  which  first  in- 
duced speculation,  and  the  expansion  of  individual 
credit  to  its  utmost  tension.  While  monej'  is  redun- 
dant and  capital  unemployed,  temptations  are  offered 
to  the  adventurous,  and  speculation  becomes  rife  in 
stocks,  lands,  railroads,  mines,  and  the  countless  "fan- 
cies" which  promise  such  flattering  results  in  such  a 
brief  period  of  time.  Nor  is  this  speculative  spirit 
confined  to  our  commercial  cities ;  it  pervades  the 
whole  country,  and  a  fictitious  value  is  attached  to 
every  thing  animate  and  inanimate,  movable  or  fixed, 
which  possesses  any  value  at  all.  The  property  thus 
enhanced  in  valuation,  without  any  reasonable  cause, 
is  either  sold  to  some  irresponsible  purchaser,  or  per- 
haps mortgaged  as  securitj*  for  some  other  speculation  ; 
pay  day  comes  round,  the  sober  second  thought  dis- 
closes the  infatuation,  and  the  dreamer  awakes  to  the 
appalling  perception  of  his  true  condition.  The  prop- 
erty is  sacrifced ;  in  other  words,  it  is  sold  for  its  specie 
A'alue,  and  the  speculator  is  ruined,  involving  in  his 
fall  the  credulous  individuals  who  have  trusted  in  his 
supposed  forecast  or  his  plausible  representations.  All 
classes  of  the  community  feel  the  shock,  and  the  gen- 
eral outcrj'  is  against  the  banks  as  the  origin  of  the 
evil ;  but  is  it  an  evil .' 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  prosperity  caused  by  a  redundanc}'  of 
currency,  and  the  consequent  supply  of  bank  facilities, 
would,  in  the  end,  be  prejudicial  to  the  true  and  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  country.  We  have  had  expe- 
rience enough  during  our  intervals  of  success  to  note 
the  consequences  of  a  prosperous  career,  and  the  bene- 
fits have  never  been  equally  shared  by  the  community. 
BoM  and  reckless  speculators,  monopolists  in  every 
branch  of  trade,  wealthy  capitalists,  and  a  few  adven- 
turers, may  have  amassed  fortunes  in  some  few  in- 
stances, but  ten  times  the  number  of  each  description 
have  been  ruined;  and  under  any  circumstances,  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  the  laboring  classes, 
salaried  officers,  annuitants  of  ever}'  sort,  professional 
men,  medical,  legal,  and  clerical,  while  they  derive  lit- 
tle benefit  from  the  golden  harvest,  are  inevitably 
doomed  to  suffer  their  full  proportion  of  the  losses 
which  ensue. 

The  moral  tone  of  societj'  is  also  deteriorated  and 
corrupted  by  the  continuance  of  prosperity ;  luxury, 
with  its  enervating  influence ;  extravagance,  with  its 
lavisli  expenditures,  undermine  the  foundation  of  our 
moral  strength,  economy,  and  integrity,  and  corrupt 
not  only  our  morals  but  our  legislation.  An  extrava- 
gant style  of  living  and  habits  of  personal  expenditure 
on  the  nameless  artificial  wants  and  luxuries  of  society, 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from  suddenly  acquired  or 
even  suppositive  wealth,  liave  no  small  share  in  creating 
a  demand  for  money,  which  ultimately  leads  to  ruin  ; 
first,  by  a  loss  of  confidence  and  impaired  credit;  next, 
temporary  sacrifices  ;  and,  finalh',  l)y  bankruptcy.  And 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  occasional  sifting 
of  tiie  chaff  from  the  wheat  has  alwaj-s  been  followed 
by  periods  of  well-regulated  trade,  rcasonal)le  profits, 
and  that  degree  of  tlirift  with  which  men  of  integrit}' 
and  substance  are  contented.    Trade  flows  on  in  its  nat- 


ural channels,  neither  impeded  by  artificial  barriers 
nor  impelled  by  the  force  of  speculation.  Reverses, 
then,  are  the  surest  safeguards  against  approacliing 
ruin,  and  banks  managed  by  conscientious  and  pru- 
dent directors  are  the  great  conservatives  which  arrest 
the  proclivity  of  financial  profligacy  to  national  de- 
struction. What  reason  is  there,  then,  in  the  jjopular 
outcry  in  the  dominant  party  against  banks,  when  it 
is  obvious  that  tliej'  are  one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
protectors  of  the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes? 
"  It  is  true  that  the  banks  are  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  adversity ;  like  other  business  corporations,  they 
may  be  on  the  high  tide  of  success,  and  tempests  from 
distant  quarters  may  sink  them  beneath  the  waters, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Channels  of  trade, 
now  full,  may  dry  up ;  important  departments  of  in- 
dustry' may  be  broken  down  ;  the  earth  may  not  yield 
its  increase  in  unpropitious  seasons ;  wars  may  arrest 
or  reverse  the  great  currents  of  trade  ;  embargoes  and 
non-intercourse  may  sweep  commerce  from  the  ocean ; 
and  when  the  w hole  countrj'  is  overwhelmed  with  em- 
barrassment by  events  so  great  and  controlling  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  it  can  not  be  expected  that 
the  banks  should  escape." 

From  1843  to  1850,  there  was  at  first  a  diminution 
and  then  an  increase  of  capital,  but  the  circulation 
steadily  advanced  each  successive  year,  especially  in 
1848,  occasioned  by  the  large  exportation  of  bread- 
stuffs  to  Europe  the  preceding  j'ear,  and  the  return  of 
nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  specie,  which  gave  to  all 
the  western  banks  the  long-needed  relief.  During 
the  financial  vear  ending  in  June,  1847,  our  exports 
amounted  to  |l58,000,000,  of  which  $G8,000,000  were 
in  breadstuff's,  and  ^54,000,000  in  cotton,  and  exceed- 
ed our  imports  $12,000,000.  This  amount  of  exports 
was  larger  by  .$40,000,000  than  in  any  preceding  year 
(excepting  in  1839,  when  the  amount  was  $162,000,000), 
and  about  $30,000,000  more  than  in  1835-'36  or  1841. 
The  amount  of  domestic  exports  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded before  nor  since,  with  the  exception  of  1854, 
when  the  export  of  breadstuff's  was  nearh-  $00,000,000, 
and  of  cotton  $94,000,000 ;  the  whole  export  having 
been,  in  1847,  $158,000,000,  as  above  stated,  and  in 
1854,  $274,000,000;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  imports 
exceeded  the  ex])orts  nearly  $30,000,000;  while  in 
1847  the  latter  were  $12,000,000  greater. 

We  have  stated  these  facts  merely  to  show  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  -{vhich  periodically  occur 
in  our  financial  difficulties.  It  is  common  to  attribute 
those  difficulties  to  excessive  importations  ;  but  this  is 
not  so.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  Avill  aid  us  in  our  examination  of  this 
suliject.  Since  1800,  there  have  been  thirteen  years 
when  the  exportshave  exceeded  the  amount  of  imports 
from  two  to  five  millions;  in  1839,  $41,000,000;  in 
1843,  $20,000,000 ;  and  in  1847,  $12,000,000. 


Excess  of 

Excess  of 

Years. 

Imports. 

Years. 

Iniiiorts. 

tsoo 

'.'1,000,000 

lS-i8 

10,000,000 

ISOl 

17,000.000 

1831 

22,000.000 

ISOS 

'25,000,000 

1832 

14,000,000 

]S0(> 

28,000,000 

1833 

18,000,000 

]S(IT 

30,000,000 

1834 

22.000,000 

1808 

G5, 000, 000 

ISRS 

'28,000,000 

1810 

10,000,000 

1836 

01,000,000 

1S12 

."0,000,000 

183T 

20,000,000 

1S15 

01,000,000 

1840 

27,000,000 

181(5 

00, 000,  ("10 

1850 

42,000,000 

1818 

28,000,000 

18.53 

07,000.000 

1810 

17,000,000 

1854 

20,000,000 

1820 

1.5,000,000 

In  the  intervening  years  the  excess  was  from  two  to 
ten  millions,  but  which  our  freights  discharged  by  their 
earnings.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  183G,  none 
of  our  crises  can  with  justice  be  attributed  to  excessive 
iiiipnrtations. 

We  do  not,  however,  assert  that  our  banks  are  in- 
cidi)al)le,  nor  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  much 
of  tlie  mischief  that  this  overtrading  and  speculative 
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spirit  has  occasioned.  When  tlie  course  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  prosperous,  and  specie  is  not  in  demand  for  ex- 
port, the  Ijanks  have  been  and  are  stront,'ly  tempted  to 
extend  their  loans,  by  tlie  seeming  impunity  wiUi  which 
they  can  increase  their  prolits,  while  the  cheering  in- 
fluence of  public  prosperity  has  given  a  great  spring 
to  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  by  affording  alimi'.nt  to 
this  spirit,  they  give  it  a  force  and  vigor  of  mischief 
•which  it  would  not  otherwise  attain.  Thus,  without 
intending  it,  and  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  their  own  vo- 
cation, they  stimulate  the  love  of  gain  in  all  sorts  of 
schemes  and  adventures.  The  wild  and  extravagant 
spirit  of  speculation  is  never  found  to  prevail  to  such 
an  extent  as  w  ill  be  found  in  all  i)laces  w  here  there  are 
banks  of  circulation,  and  especially  in  those  cities  and 
larger  towns  where  banks  are  numerous.  If  banks 
would  conline  their  discounts  to  the  paper  of  tiiosewho 
are  engaged  in  a  regular  course  of  business,  and  refuse 
accommodation  to  the  rash,  atlventurous,  and  over- 
sanguine  ;  if  they  would  restrain  their  issues  whenever 
the  spirit  of  speculation  was  rife  and  rampant,  they 
would  do  much  to  preserve  the  balance  of  tra<le,  and 
keep  the  equilibrium  between  imports  and  exjiorts. 
But  while  bank  charters,  for  small  cajiitals  in  country 
towns  as  well  as  larger  ones  for  cities,  can  be  so  easily 
obtained,  and  often  intrusted  to  the  management  of  di- 
rectors destitute  of  the  knowledge  even  of  the  theory 
of  banks,  and  especially  of  that  practical  knoaledge  so 
essential  to  a  right  management,  the  course  pursued  by 
them  will  inevitably  be  injurious  to  the  community, 
and  probaldy  disastrous  to  those  who  own  the  stock. 

AVe  have  in  the  United  States  at  this  period 
(185G)  about  1-100  banks,  with  cajiitals  amounting  to 
11344,000,000,  and  a  circulation  of  i;-2()0, 000,000.  The 
discounted  paper  of  these  banks  is  about  $;()o4, 000,000, 
and  the  amount  of  bonds  and  stocks  held  in  Europe  is 
probabh' near  §300,000,000  more,  making  an  aggregate 
of  §934,000,000.  Now  the  value  of  this  immense  amoimt 
of  credit  is  affected  by  the  condition  of  our  money  mark- 
et, and  a  depreciation  often  per  cent,  of  its  amount  is 
equal  to  the  loss  of  one  of  our  cotton  crops.  8iiould 
we  allow  a  few  reckless  adventurers  to  trespass  upon 
the  rights  of  others,  and  by  the  agency  of  a  few  small 
banks,  scattered  tliroughout  the  country,  disturb  our 
iinancial  equilibrium  and  depreciate  the  value  of  jirop- 
crt3',  by  causing  needless  fluctuations  ?  Still,  howev- 
er, the  multiplication  is  going  on  with  fearful  rapitl- 
ity;  some  originating  with  parties  who  have  surplus 
caiiital,  and  wish  to  facilitate  their  own  and  their 
neighbor's  commercial  transactions  ;  with  others,  who 
wish  to  invest  funds  for  the  sake  of  the  income  ;  with 
another  class,  who  are  solicitous  to  create  bank  ccrjutnl, 
as  it  is  called,  for  the  supjily  of  their  business  wants, 
by  an  exchange  of  their  own  stock  notes  for  the  bills 
of  their  chartered  banks  ;  and  last  of  all,  by  those  whose 
sordid  motive  is  to  speculate  on  the  community,  by 
foisting  upon  it  notes  of  circulation,  and  then  decrying 
their  value,  to  purchase  them  back  again  througli  other 
channels  at  a  discount,  or  perhajts  linally  abandon  them 
to  their  fate,  without  redemption,  on  any  terms.  Our 
banks  are  the  oftspring  of  twenty-seven  different  States, 
and  are  founded  upon  the  three  ditVorent  systems  of  a 
specie  basis,  a  safety  fund,  and  the  "  free  banking" 
principle,  a  deposit  of  stocks  ;  but  until  some  uniform 
system  of  bank  circulation  is  adopted,  we  can  not  hope 
to  escape  the  evils  of  our  present  heterogeneous  curren- 
cy. The  issues  of  our  banks  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  state  of  our  foreign  exchanges,  restricted  when  gohi 
is  (lowing  out  of  the  country,  and  expanded  when  it  is 
coming  in.  As  it  is  now,  however,  if  the  banks  in  our 
commercial  cities  curtail  their  circulation,  tlie  vacuum 
is  soon  supplied  by  tlie  country  l)anks,  who  eagi-rly 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  tiius  notliing 
is  gained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  is  lost  by  this 
substitution  of  a  weaker  currency;  and  when  a  pres- 
sure comes,  these  smaller  banks  add  fuel  to  the  tlanies, 
by  their  importunate  cries  for  assistance  and  indul- 


gence. The  eflbrts  of  our  banks  on  the  .sea-board  can  pro- 
duce but  little  perceptiljlc  effect  in  contracting  the  cur- 
rency, if  the  great  mass  of  the  interior  bankii  perbist  in 
issuing  their  paper  as  long  as  they  have  confidence  in 
their  customers,  or  the  pul^lic  are  willing  to  receive  it. 
We  therefore  need  a  restraining  or  an  overawing  pow- 
er, w  hich  can  Ije  e.x^jrcised  for  the  general  good  ;  ancl 
until  we  have  this,  the  currency  will  continue  to  Ik; 
fluctuating,  both  in  quantily  and  quality. 

An  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  banks 
throughout  the  Union  is  made  to  Congress  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  resolution  adopted  in 
•Inly,  lSi32,  under  w  hich  these  annual  reports  are  nia>lc, 
calls  for  "such  statements  and  returns  as  may  have 
1  ecn  communicated  to  the  Legislatures,  governors,  or 
other  ofiiccrs  of  the  several  Siatcs  uiUdn  thtyi:ar,  and 
made  public."  The  want  of  uniformity  of  dates,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  deficiency  in  these  annual  reports ; 
there  is  no  specification  of  i.nnudiale  liaJbUilieg  and  de- 
ferred,  or  ot  imrncdiatc  and  d'fcrred  resources — without 
a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  banks.  It  will 
lie  fortunate  for  the  country  if  this  subject  irhould  ever 
attract  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legis- 
latures, and  they  should  be  induced  to  unite  in  some 
common  system  of  action,  by  which  all  the  banks  in 
the  country  should  be  required  to  make  quarterly  state- 
ments of  their  affairs  at  the  same  ipccijicd  dates,  at  the 
close  tifthe  daifs  biisincis,  and  upon  a  uniform  and  sim- 
ple plan,  so  that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  an  or- 
dinary account  current  could  fail  to  understand  them. 
Such,  however,  we  fear,  will  never  take  place,  and  for 
the  present  we  must  be  content  w  ilh  the  imperfect,  het- 
erogeneous, and  mystified  statements  which  are  annu- 
ally furnished  to  Congress  in  the  voluminous  documents 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  w  ith  such  condensed 
tables  as  the  arts  of  finance  and  divination  will  enable 
him  to  make  out,  and  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of 
statistical  exactness. 

1«0()-1.S10. —  Ihe  number  of  State  banks  in  1800  was 
thirt_\-two,  having  authorized  capitals  of  §23,o.J0,0O0, 
but  it  was  not  all  paid  in  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  cajiital  of  the  first  United  States  HauK,  chartered 
in  17;»1  (§10,000,000),  probably  exceeded  the  paid  up 
capital  of  the  thirty-two  local  banks.  Of  these,  eight- 
een were  in  New  England,  five  in  New  York,  tw  o  each 
in  Pennsylvania,  Jlaryland,  District  of  Columbia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  one  in  Delaware.  There  are  no 
reliable  statements  of  the  amount  of  circulation  or 
specie  on  record  prior  to  1808,  but  estimates  have  been 
liui)lished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-,  in  1855, 
which  give  the  circulation  at  §10,500,000  in  1800,  and 
gradually  increasing  to  §18,000,000  in  1807,  while  the 
sjtecie  in  the  country  was  estimated  at  §17,50<1.0»K1,  run- 
ning up  to  §-20,000,000  during  the  same  period  ;  the 
amount  in  the  banks,  however,  is  not  even  conjectured. 
In  1808  the  Bank  of  the  I'nited  States  had  §4,7M7,000 
in  circulation,  against  §15,300,000  in  specie  ;  and  the 
Secretary  adds,  "'the  policy  of  the  banks  in  New  En- 
gland was  w  idely  difterent.  They  pushed  their  issues 
to  the  very  limits  of  their  credit,  some  of  them  issuing 
notes  for  even  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  there  was,  in  lf<08-0,  a  grand  explosion 
among  the  banks  in  New  England,  by  which  most  of 
them  were  shattered,  and  some  o^theni  totally  de- 
stroyed." 

The  first  return  of  specie  in  the  Ivjnks  was  in  1811, 
when  the  amount  w.is  $15,400,00<1  against  a  circulation 
of  •28,000.000.  This  amount  must  have  Ihhmi  mainlv 
drawn  from  the  United  States  Bank,  whose  charter  ex- 
pired the  same  year:  for  from  the  time  of  the  einbar^ 
go  in  1808  to  1811,  '•when  our  proiluce  could  no  lon- 
ger be  exported,  all  w  ho  had  any  engagements  to  meet 
in  foreign  countries — all  to  whom  rcnutunccs  abroad 
were  advantageous,  if  not  imlispensable — transmitted 
specie  as  the  commoiiity  most  easily  concealed  and 
transported.     From  this  time  the  amount  of  si>ecie  di- 
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minished ;  the  unsettled  state  of  our  commercial  and 
political  reg-ulations  -nith  foreign  powers  during  the 
three  succeeding  years  presented  a  new  accumulation  ; 
and  soon  after  our  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  in  1812,  the  banks  throughout  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  which  had  for  some  time  been  paying 
specie  reluctantly  and  sparingly,  suspended  altogether 
their  specie  payments." — South  Carolina  Bank  Report. 
In  181i  all  the  banks  in  the  Union,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  New  England,  suspended  payment,  and 
the  confusion  and  depreciation  of  their  notes  assisted 
the  plan  of  re-establishing  another  United  States  Bank, 
which  was  finallj'  accomplished  in  1816,  with  a  capital 
of  $35,000,000,  and  a  charter  of  twenty  years'  duration. 
This  capital,  as  in  the  former  bank,  was  paid  "one- 
fourth  in  coin  and  three-fourths  in  stock,  which  the 
bank  might  sell  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  year." 
Though  its  aftairs  were  mismanaged,  and  it  sustained 
some  heavy  losses  in  the  first  years  after  its  establish- 
ment, it  was  afterward  conducted  with  great  skill,  pru- 
dence, and  success.  It  established  branches  in  nearly 
every  State,  and  bought  and  sold  bills  of  exchange  be- 
tween all  parts  of  the  Union  to  an  immense  amount, 
because  the  low  rates  of  its  premiums  and  discounts 
gave  to  it  almost  a  monopol}-  of  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness. AYhile  it  rendered  this  and  other  important  serv- 
ices to  commerce,  it  was  the  general  financial  agent 
of  the  government  through  nearly  the  whole  term  of 
its  existence,  and  transmitted  the  public  revenue  to 
whatever  points  it  was  wanted  with  equal  promptitude 
and  certaintj',  and  without  charge.  Its  charter  ex- 
piring in  1836,  it  was  then  dissolved,  after  ineflectual 
attempts  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  during  two  terms, 
to  counteract  the  opposition  of  President  Jackson,  and 
to  renew  its  charter.  In  June,  1832,  the  renewal  of  its 
charter  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  28  to  20,  and  in 
July  following  the  House  of  Representatives  confirmed 
the  vote  by  107  to  85,  but  the  president  vetoed  the  bill 
a  week  afterward.  The  same  corjioration  afterward 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
in  1841  it  finally  suspended  payment,  and  its  shares 
were  sold  during  that  year  at  §17^,  and  subsequently 
at  §9,  the  same  year.  After  the  fate  of  the  United 
States  Bank  was  decided,  in  1832,  the  number  of  local 
banks  was  greatly  multiplied,  and  rose  from  330  banks 
in  1830,  with  capitals  amounting  to  §145,000,000,  to 
829  banks  in  1838,  with  $317,000,000  capital.  So  great 
an  increase,  and  the  consequent  distention  of  the  circu- 
lation, contributed,  with  the  excessive  importations  of 
the  four  preceding  years,  especially  in  1836,  to  the  gen- 
eral suspension  which  took  place  in  May,  1837.  At 
this  period  we  commenced  these  remarks,  and  we  will 
now  advert  to  some  of  the  local  diversities  in  banking ; 
for  which  purpose  we  will  consider  the  State  banks 
according  to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  banks  in  each  of  the  five  divisions  have 
some  common  features  of  resemblance.  AVe  shall  then 
take  up  the  several  States  where  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference in  each  division. 

New  Enrjland. — Banking  in  the  New  England  States 
has,  with  the  exception  of  the  Southwestern  States,  been 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  Union.  The  first  attempt  at  banking  among 
the  colonies  in  New  England  was  in  the  years  1730-10, 
when  the  "Land  Bank"  was  established  by  about  eight 
hundred  subscribers,  who  i)ledgcd  their  real  estate  to 
the  amount  of  their  respective  shares,  and,  after  the 
choice  of  ten  directors  and  a  treasurer,  agreeil  to  issue 
£150,000  in  bills,  to  be  circulated  as  lawful  money, 
each  £1  note  being  equivalent  to  three  ounces  of  sil- 
ver; but  it  was  soon  after  dissolved  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  each  holder  of  the  bills  was  entitled  to  a 
right  of  action  against  any  individual  jiartner  for  the 
amount,  with  interest.  The  first  legitimate  bank  in 
Boston  was  instituted  in  1784,  the  second  in  1792,  the 
third  in  1803,  all  of  which  are  now  in  existence ;  there 
were,  however,  four  other  banks  in  the  State  in  1800, 


one  of  which  was  the  Essex  Bank,  in  Salem,  incorpo- 
rated in  1799.  There  are  no  reliable  tables  of  the  ag- 
gregate condition  of  the  banks  prior  to  1836  ;  but  from 
various  sources  we  ascertain  that  the  following  tabular 
statements  of  the  nimiber  of  banks,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  at  the  periods  named,  are  nearly  correct,  in 
reference  to  New  England: 


Years. 

Banks. 

Capital. 

1S(J5 

47 

$13,353,000 

1811 

4T 

12,207,394 

1815 

63 

10,053,902 

1820 

C2 

19,862,194 

1830 

172 

35,297,869 

1838 

319 

65,257,540 

1850 

312 

66,2119,185 

185G 

486 

111,349,836 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Treasury  for  1850  and  1854 
present  the  following  comparative  views  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  New  England  banks  on  the  1st  of  January  : 


1860. 

States. 

Danks. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

Specie. 

32 

iii3,ui;8,ooo 

$2,252,764 

$339,231 

New  Hanipsliire 

23 

2,180,500 

1,776,921 

139,125 

Vennont 

24 

1,826,975 

2,322,962 

120,798 

Massacliusetts  . 

119 

34,630,011 

15,700.935 

2,749,917 

Connecticut  . . . 

36 

8,'J28,264 

4,511,570 

575,656 

]!ho(le  Island  .  . 

01 

11,212,404      2,5-25,549 

291,2'.;5 

1854. 

ilaine 

CO 

$5,913,870 

$5,317,750 

$1,132,610 

New  HamiJShirc 

35 

3,376,000 

3,021,579 

180,239 

Vermont 

33 

2,914,040 

4.764,439 

188,173 

JIassachusetts  . 

143 

49,050,175 

25,620,472 

3,731.764 

Connecticut  . . . 

53 

13,164,594 

10,224,441 

1,145,857 

Rhode  Island  . . 

77 

15,917,429 

4,8:5,529 

259,699 

Of  the  six  States  of  New  England,  Rhode  Island  has 
the  greatest  amount  of  bank  capital  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  but  its  extensive  manufacturing  concerns 
reciuire  it  all.  Vermont  has  the  smallest  capital,  but 
its  circulation  is  proportionately  the  largest,  as  the  pre- 
ceding tables  exhibit. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  for  several  years  afterward,  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  New  England  gave  an  impe- 
tus to  trade,  and  a  speculative  spirit  prevailed,  and 
large  invesments,  for  those  days,  were  made  in  real  es- 
tate and  the  construction  of  turnpikes.  Money,  in  1808, 
was  in  great  demand,  and  at  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
but  during  that  and  the  succeeding  year  a  great  revul- 
sion occurred;  real  estate  and  all  other  descriptions  of 
property  depreciated,  and  several  banks  failed.  The 
Farmers'  Exchange  Bank  of  Rhode  Island,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  $650,000,  was  among  the  number,  and  the 
entire  amount  was  a  total  loss  to  tlte  bill-holders,  in 
February,  1809.  The  failure  of  this  bank  caused  oth- 
ers to  fall,  and  among  them,  the  Farmers'  Bank  of 
Gloucester,  the  Coos  Bank  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
others  of  less  note.  No  shock  of  public  or  private  cred- 
it had  taken  place,  since  1783,  which  so  alarmed  the 
people  of  New  England  as  did  these  failures. 

Massachusetts. — After  this  period  the  amount  of  bank 
capital  was  diminished  about  one  million  of  dollars,  al- 
though the  number  of  banks  was,  in  1811,  the  same  as 
that  of  1805,  being  forty-seven  in  both  of  those  years. 
In  1811  the  State  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions, 
was  chartered  in  Boston,  and  the  Merchants'  Bank  in 
Salem,  both  of  which  were  subscribed  for  by  the  dom- 
inant party  of  the  day ;  and  w  hen  war  was  declared  in 
1812,  the  State  Bank  subscribed  $500,000  toward  the 
first  war  loan  of  eleven  millions,  the  Merchants'  Bank 
$20,000,  and  the  Providence  Banks  $80,000,  which  was 
the  entire  sum  taken  by  the  banks  of  New  England  of 
the  first  loan.  Of  the  second  loan  of  thirteen  millions, 
in  December,  1812,  $9,230,000  was  subscribed  for  by  the 
banks  throughout  the  country,  and  $3,870,000  by  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  whole  amount  contriljuted  by  New  En- 
gland was  only  $2,311,500,  of  which  Boston  and  Salem 
furni.shed  $2,144,100.  During  the  war  of  1812-14,  all 
the  banks  in  New  England  maintained  specie  pay- 
ments, while  all  the  rest  in  the  Middle,  Western,  and 
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Southern  States  suspended  payment.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  accumulation  of  specie  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1814 : 


Yean. 

BaiikB. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

specie. 

1805 

16 

$5,4t;o,ooo 

$1,. 5.53, 824 

$847,988 

1810 

15 

6,685  000 

2,01.8, 4'.n 

1,347,722 

1814 

21 

11,050,000 

2,'.i22,611 

6,146,542 

IS  15 

25 

11,462,000 

3,464,241 

2,740,511 

1820 

28 

1((,600,000 

2,614,734 

1,280,  .8.52 

1825 

41 

14,5;i5,000 

5,1194.264 

1.038,986 

1  s:i() 

63 

l'.l,2!t5,00;> 

5,r24,l«t0 

1,258,444 

1835 

105 

30.410,000 

9,430,35 

1,136,3.57 

As  all  the  banks  in  the  other  New  England  .States 
were  founded  on  the  same  basis,  it  i3  fairly  to  b<;  infer- 
red that  tliey  were  all  well  fortilied  with  specie,  but  we 
can  not  find  any  specilicalions  of  their  condition  in  any 
authentic  shape.  We  give,  however,  a  comparative 
view  from  lH2i)  to  1837,  to  show  how  rapidly  lx>th  banks 
and  banking  capital  were  multiplied  during  this  brief 
period  of  seventeen  years:  showing  an  increase  be- 
tween 1820  and  18.'J0  of  eighty  banks  and  ^1.0,.%5,<;75 
capital,  and  between  1h:^()-';}7,  of  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-three banks  and  ^3:i,CoO,328  capital : 


Statea. 

1830. 

1630. 

1»T.                        1 

Baokt. 

Capital. 

Banks.        1              Capital. 

Baoka. 

Capiul. 

Miiiiif 

15 
10 

1 
23 
30 

8 

$1,6.54,900 

1,005,276 

44,955 

10,4V>,700 
2,982,026 
3,68,1,337 

18 
18 
10 
66 
47 
13 

$2,0.50,000 

1,791,670 

432,625 

20,320,000 
6,11S,.397 
4,485,177 

50 
23 
20 
138 
64 
31 

$5,53.5,000 
2,663,308 
2.20<J,O00 

4'i,S30,f»00 
9.100,581 
8..M9,308 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

(Jonnecticut 

92 

$19,862,194 

172 

$35,197,869 

335 

$68,848,197 

In  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1837,  all  the 
New  England  banks  concurred,  but  they  all  resumed 
in  1838  ;  and  in  the  suspension  of  1830,  only  three  banks 
in  I^Iaine  (one  of  which  resumed)  suspended ;  one  in 
New  Hampshire  partially,  and  si.xty-threc  in  Khode 
Island,  twenty-one  of  which  immediately  resumed  pay- 
ment ;  the  remaining  banks  in  the  other  five  States  all 
redeemed  their  bills. 

The  banks  of  New  England  were  originally  founded 
upon  the  onlj'  true  principle  of  banking — a  full  paid  up 
capital  in  coin,  placed  underthe  management  of  discreet 
and  res])onsible  directors.  The  caution  which  charac- 
terized these  important  personages  in  those  early  days 
superseded  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the  cun- 
ning devices  which  modern  financiering  has  discovered ; 
and  banks  were  regarded  as  the  depositories  of  surplus 
wealth,  concentrated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  ac- 
coiiiinodating  the  public  by  discounting  short  paper 
with  ample  security,  and  thereby  yielding  to  the  stock- 
holders a  satisfactory  remuneration  without  any  person- 
al exertion  or  care.  The  trade  of  our  country  was  then 
limited  in  its  extent ;  manufactures  were  carried  on  by 
individual  exertions  only,  and  disposed  of  within  the 
narrow  precincts  of  their  own  neighborhood.  The 
products  of  agriculture  were  exchanged  for  articles  of 
domestic  use,  and  our  connnerce,  then  in  its  infancy, 
■was  principally  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  our  do- 
mestic productions,  and  the  proceeds  of  our  fisheries,  to 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe,  and  re- 
turned home  with  such  productions  of  those  countries 
as  were  required  for  consumption  or  use ;  and  for  such 
operations  bank  facilities  were  not  needed.  But'the 
unparalleled  increase  of  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  country  at  large,  soon  created  a  class 
of  traders  who  purchased  and  held  larger  stocks  of 
merchan<lise  for  their  business,  and  whose  transactions 
■were  profitably  carried  on  between  the  merchant  and 
the  agriculturist,  the  importer  and  the  consunter,  the 
exporter  and  the  producer.  In  proportion  as  trade  and 
commerce  increased,  their  operations  called  into  requi- 
sition a  larger  amount  of  capital,  and  bank  facilities 
were  more  and  more  needed.  Tlie  stringent  regula- 
tions of  earlier  days  did  not  suit  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, and  new  banks  were  created  with  more  liberal 
views,  but  still  conducted  with  great  caution.  With 
every  decade  of  years,  the  banking  institutions  have 
always  kept  pace  with  the  legitiTiiate  wants  of  trade, 
and  sometimes  transcended  tiiom.  They  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
rest  a  while,  as  the  banks  in  New  England  are  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  country  in  number,  and  but 
little  less  than  one-third  of  its  entire  bank  capital. 

It  is  now  upward  of  seventy  years  since  the  first 
bank  was  established  in  New  England,  and  the  coun- 
try has  passed  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  pros- 
peritv  and  advcrsitv,  commercial  seizures  and  embar- 
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goes,  peace  and  war,  growing  out  of  the  continental 
troubles  in  Europe ;  and  when,  after  the  general  peace 
of  18ir>,  the  country  emerged  from  its  dark  cloud  of  de- 
spondency and  resumed  her  commercial  pursuits,  it 
was  with  a  buoyancy  which  astonished  the  world  with 
her  unprecedented  success.  Since  that  period  we  have 
been  in  imminent  peril  of  war,  once  with  France,  three 
times  with  Great  Britain,  once  with  .Spain,  and  engaged 
in  actual  hostilities  with  Mexico,  to  say  nothing  of 
Austria  and  Peru,  which  were  of  minor  importance ; 
and  although  all  these  national  troubles  have,  with  but 
one  exception,  been  amicably  settled  without  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  still  their  efl^ects  have  been  felt  in  our 
financial  circles,  producing  those  sudden  fluctuations 
which  operate  so  disastrously  upon  the  interests  of 
trade.  Throughout  all  these  perilous  periods  the  New 
England  States  have  proudly  sustained  their  banking 
system,  yielding  only  once  to  the  financial  crisis  of  1837, 
which  prostrated  every  bank  in  the  Uiiite<l  States,  for 
one  brief  year,  and  even  then  with  reluctance.  It  must 
then  be  conceded  that  a  system  which  has  been  sub- 
jected, for  so  long  a  jieriod,  to  such  various  vicissitudes 
and  severe  experience  and  trial,  must  possess  elements 
of  vitality  and  strength  which  should  entitle  it  to  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  community,  however  an- 
tiquated it  may  appear  to  be,  in  comparison  with  those 
subtle  theories  which  our  modern  financiers  so  strenu- 
ously advocate. 

In  reviewing  the  bank  history  of  New  England,  ■we 
find  many  errors  and  omissions  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  corrected,  as  the  various  developments  of 
bank  failures  were  scrutinized  by  successive  Legisla- 
tures iu  every  State.  The  very  first  charter  granted  in 
Boston  was  unlimited  in  its  duration,  but  it  has  since 
been  restricted  by  consent,  and  expires  in  1870.  But 
the  greatest  error  was  in  relation  to  the  power  of  issu- 
ing notes.  An  overissue  of  paper  is  one  of  the  great- 
est mischiefs  of  banks,  and  one  to  which  they  are  most 
strongly  tempted  by  the  desire  of  increasing  their  prof- 
its ;  it  is  obviously  wise,  therefore,  to  impose  a  limit  on 
these  issues,  which  should  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  transcended.  But  we  find  that  when  the  first  char- 
ters were  granted,  the  Legislatures.  beii\g  unfantiliar 
with  the  subject  of  banking,  and  learning  proliably 
from  English  books  that  the  Bank  of  England  consid- 
eroil  it  a  safe  rule  to  have  iu  its  vaults  one-third  as 
much  specie  as  it  had  notes  in  circulation,  they  con- 
ceived that  after  having  required  the  whole  capital 
stock  to  be  paid  in  specie,  they  were  adopting  the  same 
rule  as  the  Bank  of  England,  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  circulation  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock. 

This  provision  having  once  found  its  way  into  some 
of  the  early  charters,  it  was  copieil  into  others  on  the 
presnmption  that  it  had  Iteen  tested  by  experience.  In 
some  of  the  States  the  only  restriction  was  that  the 
amount  of  their  loans  should  not  exceed  three  time* 
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the  amount  of  their  capital  stock,  or  that  their  issues 
should  not  exceed  that  proportion  ;  but  both  these  re- 
strictions are  mereh^  nominal,  for  there  is  not  a  bank 
in  New  England  whose  discounts  have  ever  amounted 
to  three  times  the  capital.  This  error,  however,  has 
been  remedied  in  all  the  States  of  New  England,  first 
by  law,  and  secondly  by  the  operation  of  the  Suffolk 
Bank  system,  which  exercises  a  constant  watchfulness 
over  the  issues  of  every  bank,  and  not  one  can  venture 
upon  an  excessive  issue  without  immediate  exposure. 
The  laws  of  Massachusetts,  in  relation  to  circulation 
and  loans,  are  as  perfect  as  legislation  can  make  them  ; 
they  limit  the  circulation  to  25  per  cent,  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  capital  paid  in,  and  impose  upon  the 
stockholders  an  individual  liability  to  the  amount  of 
their  stock,  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  bank. 
The  loans  are  limited  to  double  the  amount  of  the  cap- 
ital paid  in,  nor  can  they  be  extended  beyond  this 
amount,  however  large  or  permanent  the  deposits  may 
be.  Weekly  returns  from  the  banks  in  Boston,  and 
monthly  returns  from  all  others  in  the  State,  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  month,  showing  their  true  condition,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  $500  for  every  omission ;  and,  finally, 
three  commissioners  are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  every  bank  and  savings  bank  "  at  least  once  in 
every  two  A'cars,  and  to  examine  every  new  bank,  and 
every  bank  whose  capital  has  been  increased,  within  a 
year  after  they  go  into  operation,  or  after  the  stock 
shall  have  been  paid  in  respectively."  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, and  Connecticut  have  bank  commissioners  also, 
and  ivith  the  aid  of  the  proposed  new  "  Bank  of  Mutu- 
al Kedemption,"  should  it  go  into  operation,  the  cur- 
rency of  New  England  will  be  the  safest  in  the  Union. 
There  have  been  other  errors  in  banking  in  past 
times,  of  Avhich  we  have  not  yet  taken  notice.  The 
Legislatures  of  the  different  States  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently careful  to  discriminate  between  real  and  nom- 
inal capital;  and  while  the  stockholders  have  gone 
through  the  form  of  paying  up  the  stock  of  the  banks, 
it  has  been  too  often  nothing  but  form.  In  some  in- 
stances, stock  notes  have  constituted  the  chief  part  of 
the  capital ;  gold  has  been  borrowed  from  other  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  on  pay  day,  and  then 
returned  to  its  rightful  owners.  The  stock  notes  were 
the  next  day  discounted  by  the  new  bank,  its  bills  paid 
out  therefor,  and  scattered  far  and  wide  for  the  pur- 
pose of  circulation.  Being  new,  curiosity  would  retain 
them  for  a  while,  until  the  bank  could  gather  in  its  de- 
posits, and  these  would  enable  it  to  redeem  that  portion 
of  them  which  would  be  presented  for  specie  paj'ment. 
Again,  the  banks  have  been  too  numerous,  though 
the  capital  may  have  been  real,  and  this  part  of  the 
machinery  has  been  not  only  more  expensive,  but  more 
easily  deranged.  In  consequence  of  the  excessive  com- 
petition induced  by  the  undue  multiplication  of  banks, 
arts  and  schemes  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  ol)taining  a  larger  share  of  circulation,  thereby  en- 
larging their  profits,  the  currency  greatly  distended, 
and  the  safety  of  the  banks  themselves  endangered. 
In  general,  the  same  capital  will  be  safer,  as  well  as 
more  profitable,  if  concentrated  in  one  bank,  than  if 
distributed  among  several  smaller  ones.  When  the 
number  of  banks  has  been  sufhcienth'  enlarged  to  se- 
cure to  the  pulilic  the  benefit  of  competition,  it  appears 
to  be  as  unwise  to  multiply  them  any  farther  as  it 
■would  be  to  make  any  unnecessary  addition  to  the 
number  of  our  colleges,  churches,  or  any  other  public 
institutions. 

The  only  innovations  ■which  have  been  attempted 
upon  the  banking  system  of  New  England  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut, 
by  the  passage  of  free  banking  laws;  but  the  experi- 
ment has  signally  failed,  and  the  laws  have  become 
almost  inoperative.  The  charters  of  the  lianks  in 
Maine  expire  l>y  limitation  in  1857 ;  those  in  Kliode 
Island  are  perpetual,  and  there,  as  in  Massachusetts, 


stockholders  are  individually  liable  for  the  redemption 
of  the  circulation.  The  failures  which  have  occurred 
have  been  numerous,  but  they  have  all  originated  either 
from  a  deficiency  of  the  payment  of  the  original  capital, 
or  by  palpable  mismanagement.  It  has  been  trulv  re- 
marked by  a  keen  observer,  that  "  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  officers  and  stockholders  of  banks  is  intimately 
blended  with  their  safety.  At  the  start,  good  inten- 
tions prevail  as  a  general  rule,  and  the  directors  pay 
strict  attention  to  business;  gradually,  however,  the 
management  passes  into  fewer  hands,  and  sometimes 
into  one  only.  Trade  in  money  has  its  peculiar  effects 
upon  character,  like  all  other  occupations  and  avoca- 
tions, from  ■\vhich  efiect  only  the  most  sterling  men 
escape.  Malpractice  will  grow  as  care  and  diligence 
slacken  ;  so,  from  neglect  or  undue  anxiety  to  make 
monej-,  losses  occur.  This  is  the  general  feature  of  all 
banking ;  much  of  the  safety  of  banks  lies  in  the  unre- 
mitting attention  of  directors  and  stockholders  to  the 
affairs  of  the  bank." 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  ■will  be  admitted  by  those 
who  were  conversant  ■with  the  circumstances  attending 
the  disasters  of  the  following  banks  in  Massachusetts  : 
American,  Kilbj',  Commonwealth,  Oriental,  Middling 
Interest,  Cochituate,  and  many  others  in  Boston  ;  and 
the  Newburyport,  Woburn,  Roxbury,  Chelsea,  Nahant, 
Dover,  and  others  in  the  country.  In  Maine — Kenne- 
bec, Castine,  Hallowell  and  Augusta,  Wiscasset  and 
others.  In  Connecticut — Eastern,  Derby,  Eagle  of 
New  Haven,  Commercial  Bank  of  Tolland,  Bridgeport 
IManufacturing  Company,  and  others.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire— HillsboroandPiscataqua.  In  Vermont — Wind- 
sor, Barrington,  Agricultural,  Green  Mountain,  etc. 
In  Rhode  Island — Burrillville,  Eagle,  Franklin,  Mount 
Hope,  etc.  We  have  specified  these  banks  because 
thej'  are  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  recent,  and, 
w'ith  perhaps  some  few  exceptions,  owe  their  downfall 
to  one  of  the  two  causes  to  ■which  we  have  alluded,  viz., 
fictitious  capital  or  palpable  mismanagement.  The 
art  of  successful  banking  is  in  itself  a  science,  not  ac- 
quired with  facility  or  mere  observation,  but  by  labo- 
rious study  and  application  to  its  practical  details  and 
operations ;  and  when  we  investigate  the  origin,  foun- 
dation, and  career  of  the  various  banks  in  New  England, 
and  the  vicissitudes  and  political  changes  through 
which  they  have  passed  during  the  period  which  we 
have  been  considering,  it  appears  marvelous  that  any 
of  the  earlier  banks  should  have  been  conducted  in 
safety  through  the  mysteries  and  perplexities  of  cur- 
rency in  its  frequent  contractions  and  expansions,  and 
of  exchange  in  its  constant  fluctuations,  produced  by 
silent  operations  in  distant  markets,  and  imperceptibly, 
yet  inevitably,  influencing  the  monetary  condition  of 
their  sphere  of  operations.  And  yet,  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  number  of  banks  in  New  England,  how 
few  of  them  have  failed .'  And  to  what  cause  can  we 
more  probably  attribute  it  than  to  the  excellence  of 
the  system  under  which  they  are  constituted — a  specie 
basis  ? 

Middle  States.  Netv  YorJ:. — In  the  early  history 
of  banking  in  New  York,  since  1800,  politics  and  finance 
w-ere  so  intermingled  that  the  question  of  granting  a 
bank  charter  was  a  matter  of  direct  issue  between  the 
two  political  parties  of  the  day;  but  prior  to  that  pe- 
riod, in  the  establishment  of  tlie  first  banks,  this  state 
of  partisan  excitement  did  not  exist,  but  in  lieu  of  it 
there  was  a  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  incorporation  of 
moneyed  institutions;  and  after  they  were  cstalilish- 
ed,  great  caution  was  required  to  avoid  the  perils 
which  their  ojiponents  had  predicted  would  inevitably 
ensue.  Fortunately,  however,  the  first  bank  establish- 
ed in  New  York  ■was  managed  witli  such  ability  and 
discretion  that  it  disarmed  all  opposition,  and  became 
an  important  auxiliar}-  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  loan  of  $100,000  at  five  per  cent., 
thereby  securing  in  its  early  career  great  popularitj', 
as  the  bank  owed  no  favor  to  the  government,  and  had 
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no  interested  motives  in  loaning  the  money.  The  or- 
ganization of  this  bank  (tlie  Bank  of  New  York)  was, 
however,  an  association  for  banking  purposes,  ratlier 
than  a  regular  bank.  It  commenced  business  in  1784 
(its  first  application  for  a  cliarter  liaving  been  unsuc- 
cessful) without  a  charter,  and  discounted  short  paper 
at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  rate  was  advanced  to 
7  per  cent,  three  years  afterward.  In  17'JI  a  charter 
was  granted,  the  act  of  incorporation  having  been  drawn 
by  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  which  was  not  ma- 
terially altered  before  its  expiration.  Its  autliorized 
capital  was  $1,000,000,  but  it  is  now  double  that  amount, 
and  its  annual  dividends  have  usually  been  8  to  10  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  next  banks  incorporated  were  the  Bank  of  Al- 
bany in  1792,  and  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  which  were 
chartered  without  any  other  opposition  than  tliat  of 
the  timid  portion  of  the  community,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  disastrous  losses  by  the  Continental  system 
of  paper  money. 

in  17'J'J  the  Manhattan  Company  was  incorporated, 
with  an  unlimited  charter,  and  was  regarded  as  a  par- 
tisan triuinpl) ;  and  from  this  period  all  projected  mon- 
eyed institutions  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  advoca- 
ted or  opposed  on  political  considerations  only,  and 
thus  finance  and  politics  became  blended  in  the  con- 
test, which  continued  until  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  Canal  diverted  the  gladiature  of 
zealous  politicians  to  this  new  area  of  strife.  In  1801 
the  whole  number  of  banks  in  the  State  was  but  live, 
whose  authorized  capitals  were  $4,722,000.  In  1803 
the  New  York  State  Bank  at  Albany  was  chartered, 
and  in  1805  the  Merchants'  Bank  in  New  York,  having 
commenced  business,  however,  two  years  previous  to 
its  being  chartered.  There  were  then,  in  180o,  but 
seven  banks  in  New  York  State,  the  aggregate  of 
who.se  capitals  was  only  $5,430,000;  but  it  has  now 
300  banks,  having  a  capital  of  $90,000,000.  In  1810 
the  Mechanics' Bank  was  chartered  ;  in  1811,  the  Union, 
and  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  in  Albany ;  in  1812, 
the  Phtenix,  the  Cit^-,  and  the  Bank  of  America.  Tlie 
projectors  of  this  latter  bank  originally  applied  for  a 
capital  of  six  millions  of  dollars,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  whose  charter  had  so  re- 
cently expired,  and  otFered  for  the  charter  a  bonus  to 
the  State  of  $t00,000  unconditionally  :  $100,000  in  ten 
years,  and  $100,000  in  twenty  years,  if,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  those  terms,  there  should  be  no  additional 
banking  capital  authorized  by  the  Assembly  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  They  further  offered  to  loan  the 
State  one  million  of  dollars,  at  5  per  cent.,  for  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  one  million  inore 
at  6  per  cent.,  to  be  reloaned  to  farmers  and  others 
on  landed  security. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ^lanhattan  Company's  appli- 
cation for  a  charter  in  1799,  all  the  arts  of  political  in- 
trigue were  brought  into  requisition,  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  violent  opposition  the  bill  was  linally 
passed  as  petitioned  for;  but  a  subsequent  Legislature 
authorized  the  bank  to  reduce  its  capital  to  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  its  bonus 
to  the  State  to  $100,000,  as  immediately  after  the  char- 
ter was  granted  war  was  declared  against  CJreat  Brit- 
ain, and  "  with  it  came  the  long  series  of  commercial 
disasters  and  financial  troubles,  and  a  general  inter- 
ruption of  our  foreign  trade."  In  1814  the  banks  in 
New  York,  in  consequence  of  their  liberal  bonus  to  the 
government,  and  their  excessive  issues  of  paper  conse- 
quent thereon,  suspended  specie  payments,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  banks  in  the  Middle,  Western  and 
Southern  States.  Six  months  after  the  suspension, 
the  news  of  peace  was  received,  but  the  banks  did  not 
resume  specie  payments;  and  instead  of  contracting 
their  circulation,  they  increased  it,  and  were  encour- 
aged to  do  so  by  the  general  government,  who  contin- 
ued to  i-eeeive  tlieir  inconvertible  paper  for  public  dues, 
until  February,  1817,  when  there  was  a  partial  resump- 


tion of  specie  payments,  and  the  second  United  Slates 
Bank  commenced  its  operations.  After  the  peace  in 
1815,  large  amounts  of  specie  were  annually  exported 
to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and  the  premium  on  sil- 
ver was  from  15  to  18  per  cent.  The  United  .States 
Bank  resorted  to Jorcfd  importations  of  specie  to  sup- 
ply the  vacuum,  and  having  spent  $500,<X)0  on  one  ex- 
periment, they  wisely  aljandoned  the  scheme,  and  al- 
lowed trade  to  follow  its  natural  channels.  Between 
1812  and  January,  1818,  about  two  hundred  new  lianks 
were  chartered  in  various  partsof  the  Union,  which  dis- 
tended the  currency  to  its  utmost  point ;  but  a  day  of 
reckoning  was  near  at  hand,  anil  all  further  inflation 
was  at  an  end.  In  the  middle  of  1818  the  contraction 
commenced,  and  banks  and  individuals  were  swept 
away  in  one  promiscuous  mass  of  ruin.  The  disastrous 
effects  of  this  local  banking  mania  were  felt  until  the 
close  of  1820,  and  in  many  portions  of  the  country  for 
many  succeeding  years.  The  following  tal>ular  ."tate- 
ment  exhibits  the  banking  capital  of  New  York  during 
this  period  of  twenty  years: 


Veain. 

Banlu. 

Caj/iul. 

1801 

5 

$4,7-JO,iH>0 

1805 

7 

5.4.')n,000 

ISll 

8 

7,52J.7CO 

1S15 

20 

1%'J-tGMi 

1816 

2T 

1S,TCC,7M 

1820 

3.S 

1S,9SS744 

but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  circulation  or  specie.  The  estimates  of  the  whole 
country  for  1815  were  208  banks,  $82,200,000  capiul, 
$70,000,000  to  $110,000,000  circulation,  $15,500,000 
specie. 

When  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  took  place 
in  1814,  a  public  meeting  of  the  merchants  and  others 
interested  was  held,  and  they  promptly  sanctioned  the 
measure,  under  the  assurances  of  the  banks,  however, 
that  whenever  the  war  was  terminated   specie  pay- 
ments should  be  resumed.      Doubtless  this  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  banks,  as  they  commenced  the  curtail- 
ment of  their  loans  immediately  after  their  suspension  ; 
but  when  peace   took  place  the   redemption   of  this 
pledge  was  not  demanded  at  the  stipulated  time,  and 
the  banks,  regardless  of  all  moral  obligations,   and 
stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  large  profits  and  enor- 
mous   dividendti,    extended    their    circulation    to    an 
amount    unexampled   in    the    annals   of  folly.      The 
'•  plenty  of  money,"  as  it  was  called,  was  so  profuse, 
that  the  bank  directors  were  fearful  that  they  could 
not  find  a  demand  for  all  the  "money"  they  could  fab- 
ricate, and  not  unfrequently  solicited  individuals  to 
become  borrowers,  under  promises  of  indulgence  of  the 
most  liberal  and  tempting  nature.      Every  city,  town, 
and  county  had   its  own  local  currency,  bearing  no 
equivalent  with,  or  ti.xed  proportion  to,  any  other ;  and 
a  new  and  extensive  class  of  brokers  appeared,  who 
still  exist,  and  have  ever  been  supported  at  the  e.x- 
!  |)ense  of  those  who  have  been  defrauiled  by  the  banks 
I  of  their  just  right,  the  par  mine  of  their  notes. 
I      M'hen  tlie  United  States  Bank  was  incorporated,  the 
i  city  l)anks  became  alarmed  for  their  safety,  and  made 
a  retrograde  movement,  and,  by  a  reduction  of  their 
I  loans  immediately,  occasioned  great  connnercial  dis- 
I  tress.     This  temporarily  produced  a  reduction  of  the 
currency,  and  the  directors  of  the  National  Bank  pro- 
jjosed  to  the  State  lianks  a  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments on  the  21st  February.  1817,  and  the  city  banks, 
relying  upon  the  forbearance  which  had  been  extend- 
ed to  them  by  a  confiding  but  defrauded  community, 
who  for  two  years  and  a  half  had  U'en  paying  6  per 
1  cent,  per  annum  for  their  depreciattnl  and  dishonored 
]  bank   bills,  assented  to  the  arran;:ement,  and  specia 
'  payments  were  uomiii'iHt/  resumed  on  the  appointed 
I  di\y.      But  the  resumption   was  njcrely  numiual,   for 
!  silver,  both  foreign  and  .\merioan.  still  conmianded  a 
premium  over  the  p.ir  value  of  city  b.«nk-notes,  and  de- 
,  preciation  may  result,  as  well  from  the  forbearance  of 
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creditors  in  demanding  tlieir  rights  as  from  the  refusal 
of  banks  to  meet  their  engagements;  and  this  arrange- 
ment was  not  a  real  resumjUion,  but  a  mere  change  of 
one  species  of  inconvertiljle  paper  for  another  of  like 
character.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  directors  of  the 
National  Bank  had  completed  their  arrangement  for 
elevating  this  depreciated  paper  to  the  standard  of 
their  own  convertible  notes,  instead  of  reviewing  the  | 
experience  of  the  past,  or  acting  upon  the  general 
princi[)le  that  circulation  could  not  be  extended  bevond 
a  certain  limit,  and  that,  when  this  point  was  reached,  j 
any  further  issues  would  occasion  depreciation,  and 
witii  the  full  knowledge  that  such  was  the  actual  state  1 
of  existing  affairs,  they  at  once  commenced  issuing  i 
their  own  circulation,  and  in  a  few  months  added  to 
the  currency  an  amount  greater  than  tliat  which  had  j 
previously  been  withdrawn.     By  their  operations,  the 
currency'  nominally  convertible  was  depreciated  below  j 
its  former  rate,  and  retrograded  instead  of  advanced  j 
toward  restoration.     But  the  bank  finally  discovered 
its  error  when  almost  too  late,  and  sought  to  retrieve  i 
it  by   withdrawing  their  circulation,    reducing  their  , 
loans,  and  curtailing  all  their  other  transactions,  there- 
by causing  a  second  pressure  in  October,  1818,  w  hich  ' 
continued  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  many  parts  of  I 
the  country'  many  years  longer.      If  the  city  banks 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity'  of  curtailing  | 
their  operations  while  the  United  States  Bank  was  ex-  I 
tending,  it  would  have  been  linancial  wisdom  ;  but  the 
same  cupidity  controlled  their  movements,  and  the}'  | 
were  also  compelled  to  contract  their  issues,  loans,  and  j 
all  other  operations.  | 

The  banking  system  of  New  York  was  originally  , 
founded  on  the  tmiversal  principle  of  a  specie  basis :  i 
but  after  the  disasters  of  the  period  which  we  have  j 
just  been  reviewing,  financiers  and  political  economists  j 
were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  was  some-  ! 
thing  defective  in  the  system  ;  that  some  reform  was  j 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  currency,  and  that  unless  ' 
a  remedy  was  found,  the  whole  banking  fabric  would  I 
ultimately  be  overthrown.  The  first  innovation  which  j 
was  tried  commenced  in  New  York  with  the  adoption  j 
of  the  '■  safety  fund"  system  in  1829.  It  required  from  j 
each  bank  an  annual  contribution  of  half  per  cent,  of  ; 
its  cajjital  to  a  common  fund,  to  be  deposited  with  tlie 
State  Treasurer  as  a  '•  bank  fund,"  until  it  amounted  i 
to  3  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  each  bank,  and  was  i 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  any  bank  j 
which  might  become  insolvent  which  had  contributed 
to  the  same  ;  and  in  case  the  fund  was  at  any  time  di- 
minished by  payment  therefrom,  the  banks  were  again  | 
required  to  make  their  annual  contributions,  till  each 
had  in  deposit  the  3  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock.  For 
a  series  of  years  this  system  was  regarded  with  favor, 
but  the  sudden  failure  of  10  banks,  with  capitals  amount- 
ing to  §2,559,000,  occasioned  a  loss  of  $1,548,560  for  re- 
demption of  circulation,  and  §1,010,.37G  for  the  payment 
of  the  other  liabilities  of  these  insolvent  banks.  At  the 
time  of  the  failure,  the  fund  amounted  to  $1,870,073, 
and  the  balance  was  paid  by  a  G  per  cent,  stock  au- 
thorized by  the  State,  the  redemption  of  which  stock 
was  provided  for  by  the  subsequent  contributions  of 
the  banks  to  the  fund.  Under  this  same  law  of  1829, 
three  bank  commissioners  were  appointed,  with  large 
powers,  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  several  hanks  of 
tlie  State.  These  officers  were  at  first  appointed,  one 
by  the  governor  and  Senate,  one  by  the  city  banks,  and 
one  by  the  country  banks ;  but  in  1837  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  whole  number  was  transferred  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  Senate,  which  placed  these  officers  "  witliin 
the  vortex  of  tlie  great  political  whirlpool  of  the  State, 
and  the  place  was  sought  for  and  conferred  upon  parti- 
san aspirants,  without  due  regard,  in  all  cases,  to  their 
qualilications  to  discharge  the  delicate  trust  committed 
to  them."  In  1843  the  Legislature  abolislied  tlie  office, 
conferring  the  power  of  examining  the  banks  u])on  the 
controller  of  the  State. 


After  nine  years  trial  of  the  "  safetj'  fund"  scheme, 
it  was  virtually  abandoned,  and  another  experiment 
was  substituted  in  1838,  by  the  passage  of  the  "free 
bank"  law.  By  this  system  "every  individual  and  as- 
sociation was  authorized  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
banking;  and  on  depositing  with  the  controller  the 
stocks  of  the  United  States,  the  stocks  of  any  State 
which  should  be  or  be  made  equal  to  a  5  per  cent, 
stock,  or  such  stocks  and  bonds,  and  mortgages  to  the 
same  amount  on  improved,  productive,  and  unincum- 
bered real  estate,  worth  double  the  amount  secured  by 
the  mortgage,  over  and  above  all  buildings  thereon, 
and  bearing  an  interest  thereon  of  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, the  controller  was  required  to  deliver  to  such 
individual  or  association  an  equal  amount  of  bank- 
notes for  circulation,  duly  numbered,  registered  and 
signed  at  his  office."  No  specific  amount  was  required 
from  individual  bankers  before  they  commenced  opera- 
tions, nor  were  the  stockholders  liable  in  their  individ- 
ual capacit}'.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  abundant 
supph'  of  stocks  of  every  description,  banks  were  im- 
mediately created  out  of  the  cheapest  materials,  and 
bank-notes  were  furnished  to  the  community  with  the 
most  generous  profusion.  This  extraordinary  expan- 
sion produced  the  usual  results,  inflation  of  prices,  ex- 
tension of  credits,  and  wildness  of  speculation  ;  and  to 
aid  the  delusion,  the  bonds  of  the  Western  and  South- 
western States  were  freely  supplied.  But  the  crisis 
came  with  fearful  results;  first  in  the  shape  of  non- 
payment of  interest,  next  of  great  depreciation,  and, 
finally,  the  repudiation  of  the  State  bonds,  and  the 
consequent  failures  of  the  banks  which  owned  them. 
But  these  disasters  did  not  discourage  the  people  from 
a  persistence  in  the  scheme  of  free  banking;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Legislature  of  1840  preserved  the  system, 
by  excluding  the  stocks  of  other  States,  after  that  date, 
and  required  the  banks  to  deposit  the  stocks  of  New 
York  and  the  United  States  only.  Although  the-  sys- 
tem has  been  materially  improved  by  legislative  en- 
actments since  it  was  first  estalilished  (and  almost  every 
year  furnishes  some  valuable  amendment  to  its  provi- 
sions and  restrictions),  and  is  now  regarded  with  favor 
Ijy  prominent  financiers,  as  affording  ample  security  to 
bill-holders,  yet  even  on  this  point  there  may  linger 
some  doubts.  In  periods  of  prosperity  all  would  be 
well;  but  in  the  event  of  severe  pressure  and  a  panic, 
a  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  a  general 
withdrawal  of  all  floating  capital,  the  free  banks  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  convert  their 
stocks  and  mortgages  into  tiie  requisite  funds  to  carry 
on  their  redemption ;  and  the  failure  of  even  one  of 
them  would  be  disastrous  to  many.  In  confirmation 
of  these  remarks,  we  have  only  to  recur  to  the  control- 
ler's past  reports,  and  ascertain  what  the  results  of  the 
failures  of  some  of  these  free  banks  were,  and  we  find 
the  following,  among  others :  St.  Lawrence  Bank,  se- 
curities $81,277,  sold  for  $27,232  50;  New  York  Bank- 
ing Company,  N.  Y.,  securities  $26,000,  sold  for  $4,370 ; 
Erie  County  Bank,  whose  mortgages  for  $15,000  on 
property  valued  at  $31,500,  exclusive  of  buildings, 
were  sold  for  $3,000 ;  State  Bank  of  New  York,  Buffalo, 
$5,000  Illinois  G's,  sold  for  $S12  50;  and  so  on  with 
the  remaining  27  banks  in  his  report  of  1849.  To  il- 
lustrate the  rapid  progress  which  the  banking  interest 
has  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 


Years. 

BnnkB. 

Cal.ilnl. 

183S 
1850 
1854 
1856 

100 
198 
i!;!8 

.■son 

$;;7,ioi,4co 

48,018,762 
80,726,370 
i>6,000,000 

Weekly  returns  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the 
city  of  New  York  were  first  made  in  September,  1849, 
and  in  October,  1853,  a  "  clearing-house"  was  estab- 
lished for  the  city  banks.  The  returns  for  two  years, 
for  1853  to  1855,  show  an  aggregate  of  exchanges  of 
$11, 875,996,460,  and  of  balances  settled  of  $000,273,826. 
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Pennsylvania. — The  first  liank  wliicli  was  estahlish- 
ed  in  this  State  was  the  Hank  of  North  America,  wliich 
was  chartered  by  Conj^ress  on  the  ."Ist  Deceniher,  17*^1, 
with  a  capital  not  to  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and 
without  any  limitation  of  duration.  The  charter  was 
confirmed  b}'  tlie  State  in  April,  1782,  and  it  com- 
menced its  operations  upon  a  capital,  paid  in,  of 
$400,000,  and  as  the  country  was  deticient  in  notes  of 
circulation,  and  its  credit  stood  high,  it  was  enabled 
to  extend  its  issues  vastly  Ijeyond  its  capital.  The  ex- 
tensive circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  banii,  occasioned 
by  the  disbursements  of  the  povcrnment,  whiih  was  a 
heavy  borrower,  emboldened  its  directors  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  discretion.  The  channels  of  circulation 
soon  became  surcharged,  and  the  puldic,  beginning  to 
doubt  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  redeem  its  notes  on 
presentation,  they  were  returned  so  rapidly  for  pay- 
ment, that  it  was  compelled  to  call  upon  its  delitors 
for  payment  also.  This  reduction  of  loans  occasioned 
a  general  pressure  for  money,  bankruptcies,  usurious 
e.xtortions,  the  disappearance  of  specie,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  money  at  the  legal  rates  of  inter- 
est. Petitions  were  shortly  afterward  presented  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  charter,  which  was 
granted  on  the  13th  September,  1785  ;  but  the  bank  con- 
tinued its  business,  claiming  the  right  to  do  so  under 
the  charter  granted  by  Congress.  In  ^larch,  1787. 
the  Legislature  revived  its  charter,  limiting  its  cajiital 
to  $2,000,000,  of  which  only  $830,000  were  pairl  in, 
and  its  duration  to  fourteen  years.  In  February,  1791, 
the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered, 
with  a  capital  of -S] 0,000,000,  for  twenty  years,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811,  it  was  wound  up. 
In  1793  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  chartered, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  for  twenty  years,  with 
four  branches  ;  in  March,  1804,  the  Philadelphia  Bank, 
with  a  capital  limited  to  $2,000,000,  of  which  $1,800,000 
were  paid  in,  and  limited  to  1st  of  May,  1814,  but 
afterward  extended  to  1824,  with  liberty  to  establish 
branches,  and  four  of  which  were  established  ;  '  in 
March,  1809,  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  to  continue  till  the  1st  May, 
1824.  These  were  the  only  incorjwr/itcd  institutions 
in  1811,  although  there  were  others  in  the  State,  such 
as  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Lancaster,  with  a  ca])ital  of 
$300,000,  established  in  1810,  and  several  others  in 
the  city  as  well  as  in  the  State.  The  following  circu- 
lation of  the  three  chartered  banks  we  give : 


Banks. 

Circulation. 
1811. 

Circulation. 
1816. 

Hank  of  I'ennsylvania 

Philadelphia  Bank 

Fanners'  and  Meclianips'  Bank 

$1.426,m3 
7 13.  .SO'.) 

8()4.-yo 

$l,4(Ht.;i6<; 
054.4-20 
504,700 

In  March,  1810,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  to 
prohibit  unincorporated  associations  from  issuing  notes 
or  pursuing  any  of  the  operations  of  banks ;  but  in  de- 
fiance of  its  provisions,  the  system  was  persevered  in, 
and  even  companies  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  bridges  departed  from  the  s])irit  of  their 
charters,  converted  themselves  into  banks,  and  issued 
notes  for  circulation.  This  mania  for  banking  would 
soon  have  been  checked  by  the  return  of  the  notes  for 
payment,  had  not  the  war  of  1812  intervened,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  demand  for  specie  for  exportation  to 
India  and  China  removed  the  usual  check  at  that 
perioil  against  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper.  The 
ap[)areiit  success  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  l.ancaster, 
which,  from  the  enormous  extent  of  its  issues,  was  en- 
abled to  divide  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  ac- 
commodate its  stockholders  with  Umim  to  donhU  the 
amount  (if  their  stock,  had  a  powerful  inlliionce  on  the 
public  mind.  During  the  session  of  1812-'1;>,  a  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  by  a  niiijority  of  one  in 
each  branch,  to  incorporate  twenty-live  new  banks, 
whose  aggregate  capitals  amounted  to  $9, 525.0(H),  but 
it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Snyder,  and  returned  with 
bis  objections,  some  of  which  were,  that  "  it  would,  by- 


readiness  to  give  credit,  invite  to  visionary  specula- 
tions, divert  men  from  useful  ijursuits,  damp  the  ardor 
of  industrious  enterjjrisc,  ami  con.'-equently  demoralize 
the  community."  In  March,  1814,  the  subject  was 
renewed,  and  a  bill  was  passed  incorporating  furty- 
one.  banks,  with  capitals  amounting  to  upward  of 
$17,(KjO,(M)0,  of  which  only  one-fifth  part  was  required 
to  be  paid  in.  Altliough  the  bill  pa.ss6d  l>oth  houses 
by  large  niajoritii.-s.  Governor  Snyder  returned  this 
bill  also,  with  his  oljections,  but  two-thirds  of  lx>th 
houses  voted  for  its  passage  notwithstanding;  it  Ijc- 
came  a  law,  ami  thirty-seven  banks  went  into  opera- 
tion under  its  sanction. 

The  immediate  commencement  of  a  numljer  of  the-<»e 
hanks,  whose  bona  fide  capital  was  little  more  than  the 
first  installment  reijuired,  increased  the  amount  of  cir- 
culation, already  too  redundant,  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  all  confi- 
dence in  its  convertibility  was  lost.  The  new  banks 
discounted  gtock-notux  to  meet  thn  remaininffingtailmfnt*, 
and  hence  only  one-fifth  part  of  theircapitals  was  ever 
paid  in,  as  before  stated.  In  our  remarks  upon  the 
New  York  banks,  we  have  commented  upon  the  move- 
ments and  operations  of  the  United  States  Bank  ia 
1817  and  1818,  and  their  influence  wa«,  of  course,  more 
severely  felt  in  the  central  point  of  its  negotiations, 
Philadelphia.  And  here  it  woulil  be  most  appropriate 
to  glance  at  the  rise,  progress,  and  final  doom  of  the 
second  I'nited  States  Bank;  but  so  much  ha«  l>een 
written  on  the  subject,  and  its  history'  is  so  familiar  to 
our  readers,  that  we  shall  add  no  further  remarks  to 
those  which  have  already  been  made  in  a  previous 
portion  of  this  review. 

In  1819,  15  of  the  37  banks  chartered  in  1814  failed, 
and  in  due  time  were  officially  announced  as  "  dissolved, 
unlawful,  and  unincorporated,"  and  there  were  at  the 
same  time  22  naiiks  more  in  the  State  transacting  bu.s- 
iness  without  charters.  In  1820  there  were  .3<j  banks 
in  existence,  witli  caf)itals  amounting  to  $14,681,780, 
and  an  indefinite  inimber  of ''j'reebootert."  It  is  an 
unplea.sant  task  to  run  over  the  next  decade  of  years, 
from  1820  to  1830,  for  there  is  nothing  cheering  in  the 
review ;  throughout  almost  this  entire  period  there 
was  a  rajiid  succession  of  untoward  events,  leading  to 
embarrassments,  insolvency,  litigation,  dishonesty,  and 
more  flagrant  crimes.  It  is  a  continuous  history  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  frauds  upon  the  community  without  any 
previous  parallel.  Banks  were  bribed  to  fail,  that  the 
stockholders  might  pay  their  indebtedness  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  same  bank,  after  it  had  reached  its  mini- 
mum point  of  depreciation,  commonly  50  per  cent. 
"  Money  mills"  were  established  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  ])laces,  which  were  based  on  the 
system  of  the  celebrated  Malcpar,  the  keeper  of  an 
oyster  cellar  in  New  York,  who  had  the  adroitness  to 
swindle  the  community  out  of  $5lKi,0fH^by  his  notes  of 
circulation,  and  whose  motto  was,  "Make  money,  hon- 
(stfi/  if  we  can,  but  niscal/y  if  we  must."  In  1822  there 
was  a  pressing  scarcity  of  money;  in  1825  and  1826, 
convulsions  and  bankru|itcies  among  the  banks;  in 
1827  and  1828  among  the  banks  and  the  manufacturers 
from  New  England  to  Georgia;  but  in  1829  and  18.30 
the  gloom  which  had  settled  so  long  upon  the  country 
was  dispelled,  and  a  brighter  prospect  was  unAdded. 
For  the  first  time  for  eicht  years,  the  natur.il  course  of 
trade  hail  brought  a  balance  in  specie  of  eii^ht  millions 
anil  !i  half  of  dollars  into  the  countr}",  ami  to  Pennsylva- 
nia there  is  due  a  large  share  of  this  fortunate  result,  by 
her  ciTective  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  circulation  of 
small  notes  within  the  bonlers  of  the  State.  Here  was 
an  illustration  of  the  principles  which  have  l»*en  always 
maintained  by  the  ablest  financiers  of  our  country, 
"  that  we  must  widen  the  basis  of  our  metallic  currency 
by  abolishing  the  use  of  small  notes,  so  .ns  to  allow  coin 
to  take  the  place  of  them,  .is  it  inevitably  would." 

Another  cause  of  this  influx  of  guld  in  It^,  and  its 
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temporary  retention  in  tliis  country,  was  the  partial 
cessation  of  the  exportation  of  specie  to  India  and 
China,  occasioned  by  the  substitution  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  letters  of  credit  on  London  for  the  imports 
from  those  countries.  On  a  review  of  the  tabular 
statements  of  the  capitals  of  the  banks  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, there  does  not  appear,  with  the  exception  of  1814, 
when  the  41  banks  were  chartered,  any  extraordinary' 
augmentation  of  banking  capital. 


Years. 

Banks. 

Capital. 

ISOl 

2 

$5,000,000 

1S05 

3 

7,000,000 

1811 

4 

0,153,000 

1S15 

4-2 

15,008,800 

1S20 

36 

14,681,780 

1S38 

25 

23,750,33S 

1845 

51 

16,154,600 

1850 

54 

18,900,350 

1S56 

5T 

21,281,404 

During  the  four  years  of  1832-183G,  the  specie  im- 
ports exceeded  the  exports  more  than  thirtj'-six  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  owing  to  a  combination  of  favorable 
causes,  viz.,  high  prices  for  cotton,  an  increase  of 
English  credits,  foreign  indemnities  paid  in  gold,  in- 
creased production  of  our  Southern  gold  mines  and  the 
silver  mines  of  Mexico,  loans  effected  in  Europe  by  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  various  other  operations  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  consequence  of  this  influx  of 
gold  was  an  increase  of  issues  by  the  old  banks,  and 
the  establishment  of  new  ones.  The  number  of  banks 
in  the  country  was  estimated  in  1830  at  3"29,  with  110 
millions  of  capital.  In  1837  there  were  788,  including 
branches,  and  a  capital  of  290  millions. 

In  183G  the  Bank  of  England  required  payment 
from  the  "  American  houses"  in  London,  which  was  re- 
sounded throughout  our  commercial  cities,  and  shortly 
after  Congress  passed  "the  surplus  revenue"  bill,  and 
the  bank  credits,  which  represented  the  surplus  rev- 
enue, were  transferred  from  place  to  place  without  any 
regard  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  combination  of  these 
circumstances  was  too  much  for  the  banks,  and  they 
all  simultaneously  stopped  specie  payments  in  May, 
1S37,  as  well  as  three  of  the  leading  American  banking 
houses  in  London.  The  depreciation  of  bank-notes 
throughout  the  country  varied  from  12  to  25  per  cent. 
The  banks  at  the  eastward  adopted  all  needful  meas- 
ures to  secure  a  speedy  resumption  of  payments,  but 
in  the  west  and  south  an  opposite  policy  was  adopted, 
and  new  banks  were  created.  During  the  residue  of 
1837  and  1838,  the  excess  of  specie  imports  over  ex- 
ports was  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  a  part 
was  sent  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can banks  to  resume.  In  May,  1838,  the  banks  in 
New  York  and  New  England  resumed,  and  continued 
to  pay  specie.  In  August  following,  the  banks  of  Phil- 
adelphia professed  to  pay  specie ;  and  in  January, 
1839,  there  was  a  nominal  resumption  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  October,  1839,  the  Philadelphia 
banks  suspended  a  second  time ;  resumed  in  January, 
1841 ;  suspended  a  third  time  4th  February  following, 
and  permanently  resumed  in  Marcli,  1842. 

Maryland. — The  tirst  bank  established  in  this  State 
was  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1790,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  Next  in  the  order  of 
succession  was  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,  incorporated  in 
1795,  with  a  capital  of  $1,200,000,  of  which  $1,122,900 
were  paid  in.  In  1803  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland, 
with  two  branches,  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  of  which  $752,745  Avere  paid  in.     Next, 

Capital. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Baltimore in  1804,  $3,000,000 

The  Bank  of  llagorstown in  1806,        2.')0,000 

The  Comniercial  and  Farmers' in  I'^IO,     l.OOO.OQO 

Tlie  Farmers'  and  Merchants' in  isio,       500,000 

The  Franklin  Hank,  Baltimore in  1810,        600,000 

The  Marine  Bunk,  Baltimore in  1810,        600,000 

The  Klkton  Bank,  Maryland in  1810,        ,".00,000 

The  Cumberland  Bank,  AlleRliany  . .  in  1812,        200,000 
The  Farmors'  Bank,  Cumberland  and 

W'orcfster in  1812,        200,000 

The  City  Bank  of  Baltimore in  1813,       150,000 


and  four  others  in  1814,  one  in  1815,  and  one  in  1816, 
the  aggregate  capital  of  all  of  which  was  $13,300,000, 
of  which  only  $8,500,595  were  paid  in. 

The  annexed  tabular  statement,  derived  from  the 
Treasurer's  reports  and  estimates,  will  exhibit  the 
amount  of  banking  capital  in  the  State  for  the  last  tifty 
years,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  banking 
mania  of  other  Atlantic  cities. 

The  progress  of  bank  capital  in  Maryland  has  been 
less  than  in  other  States,  viz. : 


Years. 

Banks. 

Capital. 

Years. 
1836 

Banks. 

Capital. 

1H»2 

1 

$500,000 

21 

$S,203,5T5 

1801 

2 

1,600,000 

1837 

23 

10,438,655 

1805 

4 

5,800,000 

1840 

23 

10,5  6,494 

1811 

6 

4,8  5,'.02 

1845 

22 

8,858,332 

1815 

17 

7,882,002 

1S.^;0 

23 

8,704,711 

1820 

14 

6,708.180 

1856 

30 

11,180,821 

1S30 

13 

6,'.::50,405 

Some  of  the  banks  specilied  in  the  preceding  schedule 
failed  in  1834,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  Farmers' 
Bank  of  Maryland,  Elkton  Bank,  Havre  de  Grace 
Bank,  Susquehanna  Bridge  and  Banking  Conipanj', 
and  various  others;  but  the  loss  of  their  capitals  was 
supplied  by  the  enlargement  of  others,  and  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  above  returns.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  some  of  these  banks,  we  select  at 
random  the  history'  of  the  Franklin  Bank,  of  Baltimore, 
chartered  in  1810,  with  a  capital  of  $000,000,  for  five 
years,  and  of  which  $415,000  only  were  paid  in.  In 
1815  the  charter  was  extended  twenty  years,  and  in 
1821  ten  jears  more,  but  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  fund  was  imposed,  of  tAventy  cents  on  every 
hundred  dollars  of  its  stock.  In  18.34  the  charter  was 
extended  from  1845  to  1857,  and  in  1835  the  bank  was 
authorized  to  double  its  stock,  making  its  capital 
$1,200,000;  but  in  1840  it  Avas  discovered  that  its 
cashier  had  committed  large  frauds  on  the  bank,  and 
it  Avas  compelled  to  stop  payment  in  1841.  After  an 
examination  of  its  affairs,  the  Legislature  authorized 
a  reduction  of  its  capital  to  $301,5!'5,  and  in  1853  it 
Avas  increased  again  to  $500,000.  The  adoption  of  the 
ncAv  Constitution  in  1851  imposed  upon  stockholders 
in  new  banks,  or  in  those  Avhose  charters  might  be  re- 
neAved,  personal  liability  for  the  debts  or  liabilities  of 
such  banks,  to  the  extent  of  the  stock  held  by  them 
respectively.  In  1852  the  circulation  of  notes  under 
fiA'e  dollars  Avas  prohibited  I)}'  laAv,  under  similar  penal- 
ties to  those  in  various  other  States,  and  Ave  believe 
has  had  a  favorable  influence  in  creating  a  larger  cir- 
culation of  coin. 

The  banks  of  Maryland  all  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments in  1814  and  1837,  in  common  Avith  all  the  others 
in  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States;  and  it 
Avould  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances 
attending  these  events,  as  they  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  pages.  The  same  causes  oc- 
casioned and  the  same  results  followed  in  both  periods. 
It  Avill  be  recollected  that  in  1814  the  NeAv  England 
banks  did  not  suspend  jiayment,  and  this  produced 
great  jealousy  and  acerbity  of  feeling,  especially  in 
Baltimore.  In  Ailes'  Register,  in  1814,  Ave  find  the 
following  remarks  :  "  If  money  (specie)  bo  the  evidence 
of  commercial  prosperity,  ^lassachusetts  was  never  half 
so  Avell  oft'  as  now.  Some  years  ago,  Avhen  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  naturally  sought  the  places  Avhere 
its  commodities  were  to  be  had,  one  of  the  Baltimore 
banks  had  more  specie  than  all  the  banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts combined;  nay,  probably  more  than  there 
Avas  in  the  Avhole  State,  Avhether  in  possession  of  the 
banks  or  of  individuals;  and  so  it  Avill  have  again, 
Avhen  a  regular  and  honest  commerce  shall  succeed  the 
British  Avar  and  Eastern  smiif/f/linr/."  Instead  of  the 
"commercial  prosperity  of  JIassacliusetts"  being  de- 
rived from  "  Eastern  smuggling,"  the  true  cause  may 
be  found  in  the  folloAving  abstract  from  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819: 

"  The  hiAvs  of  the  New  England  States  had  been  so 
rigorous  on  the  subject  of  banks,  which  were  liable  to 
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a  penalty  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  their  notes,  that  no  iliprerintion  of  their  cur- 
rencv  took  jjlace.  The  consequence  thereof  was,  that 
the  (litl'enuice  lietween  the  New  Enf^land  prices  of 
conunodities,  stocks  iuid  foreign  ''ills  of  exchanj^e,  and 
those  of  reiinsylvania,  was  equal  to  the  extent  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  latter,  and  as  our 
bank-notes  were  at  that  time  redeemal.le  on  demand, 
the  most  |)rolital>le  remittance  whicii  could  l;e  made  to 
New  England  in  exclianf^e  for  her  conunodities  was 
specie;  and  this  demand  created  a  run  uikju  the  hanks 
which  they  were  not  aide  to  witlistand.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  Southern  and  Western  hanks  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  our  own;  all  had  overissued,  and  a 
{{eneral  depreciation  had  ensued.  The  same  causes 
produced  the  same  effects,  and  a  general  stoppage  of 
payments  of  all  tiie  lianks  in  the  United  States,  except 
those  of  New  England,  took  place  in  August  and  Se|)- 
temlier,  1811.  The  New  England  demand,  it  is  true, 
was  increased  l)y  two  causes,  viz.  :  lirst,  hy  facilities 
in  foreign  trade  through  n(-utral  vessels,  whicli  were 
adbrded  tliem  hy  an  exemption  from  tiie  hlockadc  of 
the  enemy  ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  well-grounded  appre- 
hension that  the  Southern  banks,  from  their  extensive 
emissions,  would  necessarily  become  embarrassed.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  all  these  causes  combined  could 
not  have  produced  a  general  suspension  of  payment 
hml  our  bnii/cs  observed  the  same  caution  in  their  issues  as 
that  which  characterized  the  banks  of  the  Eaj<tern  Slates." 
Again,  in  Xilcs'  Register  of  1821,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "That  country  whose  monej'  currency 
is  kept  at  the  hif/hest  rale  ifralue  will  liave  the  great- 
est advantage  in  trade  with  other  countries.  The 
hand  of  labor  is  not  injured  l)y  money  being  scarce; 
no  interest  of  the  country  is  injured,  but  the  specula- 
tor and  monopolizer.  It  is  true  that  tlie  scarcity  of 
money  checks  imports,  but  it  encourages  exports;  it 
is  not  so  important  in  what  the  money  consists,  as 
that  it  should  be  at  as  high  a  rate  of  value  as  that  of 
other  countries." 

New  Jersiy. — There  are  two  other  States  in  our  sulv 
division  of  "Mitldle  States" — New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware— which  claim  our  attention  next.  The  increase 
iu  New  Jersev  was  as  follows : 


Years. 


1805 
1811 
1S15 
1S:70 


C'n|iilt>l. 


$1,000,  (too 

7Si>,T40 

2,l-.'l,932 

2,1.)0.'.'40 


From  and  after  this  period  banks  occasionally  fail- 
ed, and  new  ones  created  to  take  their  places,  and  tal)- 
ular  statements  would  not  exhibit  the  annual  risg  and 
fall  of  the  moneyed  institutions.  In  our  ordinary 
•'  Bank-note  Heporters"  there  may  be  found  the  names 
of  about  thirty  of  these  banks,  against  three  of  which 
the  word  "fraud"  appears,  and  among  these  is  the 
"  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company" — a  concern 
which  made  no  inconsiderable  commotion  in  Wall 
Street  at  one  period.  Besides  these  failures,  there  is 
nothing  in  particular  to  note,  until  18;).'),  when  the 
Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  issue  of  small 
bills.  Erom  autiientic  sources,  we  learn  that  the  New 
Jersey  banks  had  in  circulation  5i.')0(),0U0  in  bills  of  de- 
nominations below  live  dollars,  and  an  equal  amount 
in  live  dollar  notes,  being  one-ciglith  part  of  the  entire 
amount  of  small  bills  in  circulation  iu  the  I'nited  States, 
ami  one-lialf  of  tiieir  own  emissions. 

In  1850,  a  general  banking  law  was  passed  in  New 
Jersey,  which,  like  those  adopted  in  other  States,  has 
subseciuently  been  revised  and  amended.  "The  new 
banks  estal>lished,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  instead  of 
being  legitimate  l)anks  of  disci)unt  as  w  ell  as  of  issue, 
are  simply  uianufactorits  ifpn/nr  moiic;/,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  owners  residing  in  other  States,  liaving  no 
alUnities  here,  and  of  no  advant.ige  to  New  .lersey, 
save  in  the  anuiunt  of  tax  on  their  capitals  that  may 
be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  ;  and  it  is  questionable 


whether  that  is  not  more  than  counterbalanced  to  the 
jKjople  of  the  State  by  the  loss  they  sustain  in  the  di*- 
count  uj)on  notes  passing  through  their  hands.  As 
tlie  profits  to  the  owners  dei>end  entirely  ufxjn  the  de- 
preciation and  the  circulation  of  their  notes,  it  Ije- 
comes  desiralile  that  the  banks  should  be  ostensibly 
located  in  places  ditiicult  of  access,  so  that  no  one  will 
1)6  dis])osed  to  apply  at  their  counters  (if  perchance 
they  should  liave  offices;  for  the  specie  or  its  equiva- 
lent ;  and  the  more  distant  and  out  of  the  way,  the 
greater  the  discount  they  will  l,ear,  and  the  greater 
tlie  accruing  ))rolit.  And  to  extend  their  circulation, 
nothing  is  easier  tlian  to  adopt  the  name  and  general 
ap|)earance  of  some  well-kiu)wn  bank,  iu  good  credit, 
keeping  the  place  of  i.^sue  as  uiucii  in  the  background 
as  possible.  Eor  e.xample,  locating  a  '  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Bank"  amidst  the  sands  and  pines  of  Ocean 
County,  making  the  lill<i  very  prominent,  but  having 
the  })fare  (piile  the  reverse,  so  tliat  tlie  inexperienced 
are  readily  induced  to  receive  the  notes."  These  banks 
are  entitled  to  three  days"  grace  upon  any  application 
for  redemption,  and  of  course  they  have  ample  time 
to  procure  the  specie  from  Wall  Street  whenever  they 
are  pressed.  In  18;j:J  there  were  24  regular  banks 
in  New  Jersey,  the  aggregate  of  whose  capitals  was 
.*4, 080,81.') — whose  charters  expired  in  from  one  to 
twenty-one  years.  Besides  these,  there  were  four- 
teen "free  banks,"  the  aggregate  of  whose  capitals 
was  .*il,02f!,!)GG,  and  circulation  ij722.8;».i.  In  his  mes- 
sage of  18.i2,  Governor  I''ort  recommended  the  pro- 
liibition  of  the  issue  of  any  notes  under  rive  dollars; 
after  two  years,  all  under  ten  dollars,  and  in  a  few 
years  all  under  twenty  dollars,  and  then  proceeds: 
"  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  rifty  dollars,  as  the 
minimum  denomination  of  bank  pa])er,  should  be  our 
ultimate  aim.  If  we  excommunicate  all  small  notes, 
whether  of  our  own  or  other  States,  specie  must  nece.s- 
sarily  tlow  in  to  supply  their  places.  The  smallness 
of  our  territory  presents  no  serious  objection  ;  the  con- 
stant trade  with  the  large  cities  on  our  Iwrders  would 
supply  us  with  an  abundance  of  the  ])recious  niet.als, 
which  no  adverse  policy  of  neighboring  States  could 
possibly  prevent.  The  Slate  irhick  sonni^st  adopts  the 
use  of  coin,  by  the  expulsion  of  paper  in  the  smaller 
business  transactions,  will  outstrip  all  others  in  the  per- 
manent prosptrity  ifereitj  other  branch  ofusffiil  indus- 
try. Bank  explosions  and  individual  bankruptcies 
■would  then  be  as  rare  as  they  are  now  frequent." 

He  further  adds,  "the  persistent  evasion  of  the  law 
liy  some  of  the  free  banks  calls  for  prompt  ami  effi- 
cient action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature.  They  are 
of  no  adraiitai/e  to  the  business  community,  and  aild 
nothing  to  our  reputation  as  a  State.  I  woulil  recom- 
mend that  an  in()uiry  be  instituted  in  regard  to  these 
banks,  to  the  end  that  such  as  do  not  conduct  a  regu- 
lar and  bona  tide  banking  business  be  dissolved.  This 
may  be  done  by  the  Legislature,  under  the  pntvisioos 
of  the  17th  section  of  the  general  banking  act." 

The  ftdlowing  statement  shows  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  general  banking  law  : 
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Delairare. — In  the  State  of  Delaware  there  was  ooe 
hank  in  1801,  with  a  capital  of  $110.000— Bank  of 
Delaware. 
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Banking  is  done  in  this  State  on  a  specie  basis,  and 
we  lielieve  that  the  only  failures  which  have  ever  oc-  \ 
curred  in  it  were  the  Bank  of  Jlilford,  in  1854,  and  the  ■ 
Laurel  Bank.  In  New  England,  as  we  have  previ- 
ously stated,  there  are  486  banks,  with  capitals  amount- 
ing to  6111,^0,836,  of  which  170  banks  and  $59,060,000 
are  in  Massachusetts. 

Wkstekn  States.  Ohio. — The  first  bank  chartered 
in  Ohio  was  in  1803,  called  the  Miami  Exporting  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  8200,000.  It  was  not  a  regular 
bank,  but  "its  main  purpose  was  to  facilitate  trade, 
then  sutiering  under  great  depression."  The  Bank  of 
Marietta  was  chartered  in  1808,  and  subsequently  the 
Bank  of  Chillicothe,  the  former  with  8500,000,  the  lat- 
ter with  8100,000  capital.  Other  institutions  were  soon 
after  incorporated,  and  the  following  statement  shows 
the  progress  of  banking  in  the  State  : 
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Of  the  banks  chartered  in  this  State,  18  have  been 
clof-ed  under  various  circumstances  of  disaster  or  want 
of  success,  and  their  bills  are  sold  at  50  to  75  per  cent, 
discount,  and  about  36  of  them  have  failed,  and  their 
bills  are  reported  as  worthless.  Two  branches  of  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  established  in 
Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe  in  1817,  and  the  State  im- 
posed a  tax  of  850,000  on  each  Ijranch  in  1819;  but 
after  a  long  controversy  in  the  courts,  it  w^as  decided 
at  Washington  that  the  ta.K  was  illegal,  and  the  State 
submitted  to  the  decree.  In  1845  a  new  system 
of  banking  was  introduced  into  the  State,  known  as 
the  ''  safety  fund  system,"  and  under  the  same  act,  an 
"independent  bank  system."  The  former  was  based 
upon  the  New  York  system,  but  it  w  as  more  perfect ; 
it  created  a  State  bank,  subdivided  into  about  forty 
branches,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Control, 
who  furnish  all  the  notes  required  for  circulation  ;  and 
to  this  board  each  branch  is  required  to  contribute  10 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  required  for  circulation,  either 
in  stocks  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
amount  in  money  ;  to  be  applied  by  the  i)oard,  in  case 
of  need,  to  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  circulation 
of  any  one  of  the  branches  which  may  fail  to  redeem 
its  bills ;  and  each  branch  is  required  to  contribute  in 
the  ratio  of  the  circulation  to  which  it  is  entitled,  to 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of 
the  failing  bank,  to  be  remunerated  from  the  safety 
fund  as  soon  as  the  sale  of  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
the  l)oard  of  control  can  be  effected.  Whenever  a 
branch  fails,  all  its  property,  notes  and  assets,  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  appoint 
a  receiver  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  and  distribute  the 
proceeds  among  the  stockholders  after  all  the  debts  are 
paid.  Of  the  42  branches  there  are  now  36  remaining, 
whose  aggregate  capital  is  84,034.525;  four  branches 
have  become  insolvent  and  are  closed,  and  one  has 
withdrawn  and  become  a  private  bank.  The  strength 
of  this  institution  lies  in  the  oliligation  of  each  branch 
to  receive  the  notes  of  the  others  in  payment  of  debts, 
and  with  a  safety  fund  of  10  per  cent.,  secured  by  a 
deposit  of  8808,000,  to  protect  the  circulation  in  "the 
event  of  the  failure  of  any  one  or  more  branches  ;  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control  over  all 
their  movements,  and  the  jealous  vigilance  of  each 
other  to  protect  themselves  from  loss  by  the  misman- 
agement of  others.  All  these  furnish  a  guarantee  of 
the  circulation  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired ;  quarterly 
statements  are  retiuired  from  eadi  liank,  which  are 
regularly  pul)lished  l>y  the  Auditor  of  State,  and  the 
comiiuinity  at  large  have  thereby  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  true  condition  at  desirable  intervals.  Under  the 
old  .system,  bank  commissioners  were  appointed  to  ex- 


amine the  banks  periodically,  but  the  Board  of  Control' 
now  perform  these  duties.  The  independent  banks 
are  twelve  in  number,  having  a  capital  of  8587,500, 
one  of  them  having  become  insolvent,  and  two  others 
are  liquidating  their  concerns.  These  banks  are  re- 
quired to  deposit  with  the  State  Treasurer  certificates 
of  stocks,  either  of  the  State  of  Ohio  or  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  entire  amount  of  their  circulation,  which 
can  not  exceed  three  times  the  amount  of  their  capital. 
These  banks  are  annually  examined  by  a  commission- 
er appointed  by  the  auditor,  and  quarterly  returns  of 
their  condition  must  be  furnished  to  him,  and  are  pub- 
lished with  those  of  the  State  Bank  branches.  The 
banks  are  all  required  to  have  30  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  their  circulation  always  on  hand,  in  gold 
or  silver  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  value,  one-half  at 
least  being  in  gold  or  silver;  "but  deposits  in  any 
bank  or  banker's  hands  of  established  credit  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore, 
subject  to  drafts  at  sight,  and  payalde  in  specie,  shall 
be  deemed  equivalent  to  gold  and  silver."  Of  the 
banks  chartered  prior  to  1845,  but  one  remains  in  ex- 
istence, the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company, 
whose  operations  are  managed  in  two  departments  : 
the  "Trust  Department,"  and  the  '"  Banking  Depart- 
ment." Its  capital  is  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  was 
chartered  in  18.34,  and  at  one  time  its  circulation  was 
nearly  one  millioTi  of  dollars ;  but  in  1842  the  bank 
surrendered  the  right  to  issue  notes,  and  its  circula- 
tion has  all  been  redeemed,  excepting  .84350,  which 
have  never  been  presented  for  payment,  and  a  large 
portion  of  which  probably  never  will  be ;  as,  for  the 
past  seven  years,  long  intervals  (in  one  instance,  near- 
ly eighteen  months)  have  elapsed  without  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  single  liill,  and  that  for  only  five  dollars.  In 
1851,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  "free 
banking,"  and  under  its  provisions  13  banks  were  es- 
tablished, the  aggregate  of  whose  capitals  was  8738,050, 
and  a  circulation  was  created  of  8*^09,397.  At  one 
period  this  was  nearly  one  million  of  dollars  larger ; 
but  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  bank  plates  having 
been  stolen,  an  alarm  was  raised,  and  the  notes  of 
these  banks  were  suddenly  presented  for  redemption. 
A  few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  free  bank  law, 
the  new  Constitution  of  Ohio  was  submitted  to  the 
people  and  was  adopted.  By  its  provisions,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  were  no  longer  authorized  to  grant  liank- 
ing  powers  to  associations,  until  the  people  ratified 
any  act  passed  for  that  purpose,  and  approved  it  by 
their  votes,  taken  at  the  next  general  election  after 
the  passage  of  such  acts.  In  addition  to  this  fatal 
blow  to  all  projected  banks,  in  1852,  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  the  notorious  "tax  law,"  which,  under 
a  forced  construction,  levied  an  exorbitant  tax  upon 
all  the  Itanks,  and  which  for  a  time  threatened  de- 
struction to  every  moneyed  institution  in  the  State. 
Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
overruled  the  decisions  of  partisan  judges,  and  pro- 
nounced this  outrageous  tax  vuconsHtvtional.  From 
the  preceding,  it  appears  that  there  are  four  classes  of 
banks  in  Ohio,  and  each  of  them  has  furnished  one  or 
more  instances  of  failure,  occasioned  more  by  impru- 
dence and  mismanagement  than  from  any  defect  in 
the  system  under  whicli  they  were  organized.  The 
experience  of  four  years  has  taught  the  people  of  Ohio 
some  severe  lessons  in  regard  to  currency,  which  has 
l)een  chiefly  supplied  to  them  by  the  banks  of  other 
States,  and  especially  by  Indiana;  and  a  law  has  ])ass- 
ed  the  Legislature,  which  is  now  before  the  people  for 
adoption  or  rejection,  during  the  present  month,  au- 
thorizing "the  iiicor[)oration  of  the  Bank  of  Oliio  and 
other  banks,"  in  order  to  furnish  additional  l)aiiking 
facilities  to  the  increased  trade  and  population  of  this 
prosperous  .State.  We  are,  however,  not  without  ap- 
jjrehension  that  the  "  personal  liability"  clause,  or  thir- 
ty-fifth section  of  tiie  act,  will  render  it  inoperative, 
even  if  the  act  should  be  ratified  by  the  people. 
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Indiana. — Next  in  order  comes  the  State  of  Indiana. 
This  State  was  admitted  into  tlie  Union  in  181<>,  and 
in  1820  it  had  two  banks,  whose  capitals  amounted  to 
ls'202,8.77.  In  1831  the  State  IJank  of  Indiana  was  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  of  81,*'*>'^'.W>,  and  with  ten 
branches,  sul)sc<(uently  intrreased  to  thirteen  in  num- 
ber. Bv  tlie  original  charter,  .i!lOO,000  were  as- 
signed to  each  brancli,  but  tliey  were  suhsequently 
authorized  to  increase  the  amount  to  62-'>0,000  each. 
The  branches  were  mutually  lialdc  for  the  debts  of 
each  other,  but  divided  their  own  profits;  each  share 
was  subject  to  a  tax  of  12^  cents  for  educational  pur- 
poses, in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes ;  l)Ut  in  case  of  an  ud 
vttlorevi  system  of  taxation  in  tlie  State,  then  the  stock 
was  lialde  the  same  as  otiier  cajntal,  not  exceedin;:?, 
however,  1  per  cent,  altogether.  No  note  under  fire 
dollars  was  alloweil  to  be  issued,  and  tlie  Legislature 
reserved  the  right  to  restrict  it  to  tm  dollars  within 
ten  years.  The  capital  of  any  branch  might  be  in- 
creased by  and  with  the  assent  and  concurrence  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  directors  of  the  State  Bank.  The 
directors  of  the  parent  Ijank  were  to  have  charge  of 
the  plates  and  liank  pajjcr  of  the  branches,  and  were 
empowered  to  deliver  to  them  an  amount  of  such  pa[)er 
not  exceeding  twice  the  amount  of  the  stock  subscribed 
for.  One-half  of  the  stock  was  suljscribed  for  and 
owned  by  the  State,  for  which  they  authorized  bonds 
to  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  .fil, 300,000,  at  5  per 
cent.,  to  realize  the  funds  to  pay  for  their  half  of  the 
stock;  the  remaining  half  was  to  be  suljscribed  for, 
anil  owned  l)y  individuals  and  corporations.  The 
debts  of  each  branch  were  limited  to  double  the  amount 
of  capital  paid  in,  exclusive  of  deposits.  In  January, 
1836,  an  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  discounts  were  allowed  to  be  extended  to 
twice  and  a  half  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  paid  in. 
In  1841,  the  branches  were  authorized  to  issue  notes 
of  a  less  denomination  than  live  dollars,  not  exceed- 
ing one  million  of  dollars,  on  the  payment  of  one  per 
cent,  for  the  privilege;  and  of  its  circulation,  about 
$3,800,000,  nearly  one-sixth  part  was  in  small  notes. 
After  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1838,  out 
of  the  9oD  banks  then  in  existence,  343  wholly  sus- 
pended, and  C2  partially  so;  of  whiih  latter  number 
were  those  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  which  did 
not  again  resume  the  payment  of  specie  until  Octo- 
ber, 1841,  when  the  branches  held  .isl, 127,518  in  spe- 
cie, to  meet  a  circulation  of  .*2,9G0,414,  and  deposits 
amounting  to  .9317,890  only.  Since  that  period  the 
bank  has  maintained  its  credit  inviolate,  and  under 
aide  management  successfully  eft'ected  a  regular  re- 
duction of  its  suspended  debt,  which  had  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated during  the  inflation  of  business  in  former 
years,  without  ruinous  sacritices  to  the  debtors  of  the 
bank.  If  we  scrutinize  the  origin  of  this  bank,  we 
perceive  at  once  that  it  was  founded  on  false  principles, 
and  that  the  issue  of  the  State  bonds  for  .^sl, 300. 000, 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  ^'800, 000  of  stocks,  was 
a  violation  of  the  lirst  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  prohibits  any  State  from  is- 
suing '"bills  of  credit."  "No  State  can  coin  money 
— no  State  (not  even  Congress  itself)  can  make  any 
thing  a  tender  but  gold  and  silver — no  State  can  emit 
bills  of  credit."  In  direct  opposition  to  these  views, 
Indiana  issued  her  bonds  to  procure  her  quota  of  stock, 
and  for  upward  of  twenty  years  has  been  participating 
in  the  prolits  of  the  institution.  In  Xovemlier,  IS.'jI, 
a  new  Constitution  went  into  operation,  and  in  May, 
1852,  a  general  banking  law  was  passed  under  its  pro- 
visions; it  is  callcil  "An  act  to  authorize  and  regu- 
late the  business  of  banking."  It  was  liberal  enough 
in  its  details  to  suit  nil  parties,  and  ninety-four  banks 
were  in  a  brief  period  in  full  operation,  and  supplying 
all  the  neighboring  States,  and  especially  Ohio,  with 
every  variety  of  pictorial  bank-bills  which  the  art  of 
engravers  could  devise.  In  October,  1S.')J,  there  were 
84  of  these  banks  whose  bills  could  be  fouud  ia  any 


of  the  banks  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  returns  which  were 
published  of  07  of  these  exhibited  i~,i'I.>,Wi  in  cir- 
culation, and  their  authorized  capit<ils  %32.y<jO,(XX>. 
At  one  time  the  circulation  was  not  far  from  nine 
millions  of  dollars,  an<l  as  the  securities  de[»osited  with 
the  auditor  (and  for  which  bank-notes  were  e.xchantred 
dolLir  for  dollar^  might  Ije  Indiana  5  per  cent.  Ujnd^. 
worth  only  about  'J.'>  |K;r  cent.,  the  law  presented  strong 
temptations  to  bank  ojjerators.  "  A  Board  of  Directors 
was  not  a  necessary  ap|>endage  to  a  bank,  nor  were 
the  stockholders  required  to  ltd  citizens  of  the  State." 
The  result  was,  that  after  the  oppressive  tax  law  of 
<Jhio  had  driven  banking  capital  from  that  .State,  it 
was  at  once  invested  in  the  "free  banks"  of  Indiana. 
The  puldic  were  duly  warneil  of  the  danger  of  this 
scheme  of  banking  in  the  following  suggestions:  "Is 
it  not  obvious  that  a  banker  who  issues  ten  times  the 
amount  of  his  capital  in  circulation  does  so  for  fpecu- 
lativc  purposes  only  ?  Tlie  temptation  is  great — for 
in  f)eriods  of  prosperity  he  can  make  30  to  5!40.0<J*)  f»er 
annum  by  his  circulation :  and  if  the  bank  fails,  he  is 
only  liable  for  $50,000,  or  the  amount  of  his  stock ; 
and  even  this  he  might  avoid  by  a  timely  transfer  of 
his  stock  to  irresponsilde  parties,  and  thus  avoid  per- 
sonal responsibility  altogether.  But  how  long  would 
it  require  to  dispose  of  the  S.500.0<X»  of  Indiana  5 
per  cent,  bonds  in  the  New  York  market  at  par  (at 
which  rate  they  have  been  received  by  the  auditor^, 
in  a  ])eriod  of  panic,  or  even  in  a  severe  monetary  cri- 
sis ;  and  meanwhile,  what  would  be  the  discount  on 
the  bills  of  his  bank  if  driven  into  liquidation  ?  Past 
experience  has  taught  us  that  the  community  would 
suffer  a  loss  oi  (icenty-Jire  per  cent,  ofihtir  amount,  and 
we  maintain  that  that  is  not  legitimate  banking  which 
exposes  a  community  to  such  a  contingent  hazard." 
Such  was  tha prediction  in  1854;  what  was  the  result? 
(Jf  the  94  free  banks  of  Indiana,  51  have  su.tp*-ndtd, 
and  their  liills  are  selling  at  from  25  to  75  per  cent, 
discount  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The  charter  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana  expires  this  year,  but  the  Leg- 
islature, at  their  last  session,  chartered  a  new  State 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  i6,0<W,000,  having  15  to  20 
branches,  one  in  each  specified  district — the  new  l>ank 
purchasing  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  old  bank, 
and  the  capital  to  be  paid  in  bv  the  1st  of  January", 
1857. 

Illinois. — Bank  legislation  in  Illinois  has  been  quite 
as  extraordinar}-  as  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
This  State  was  admitted  into  the  L'nion  in  December, 
1818,  but  the  first  bank  was  established  while  it  was 
under  territorial  government,  in  1813,  at  Shawneetown, 
the  whole  territory  then  containing  but  15«X)  inhab- 
itants. In  181t>  it  was  regularly  incorporated,  and, 
allied  by  the  government  deiMjsits,  it  acquired  extens- 
ive credit,  paying  specie  for  its  bills  until  August, 
1821,  afjer  the  Kentucky  banks  had  suspended;  it 
was  at  length  conqielled  to  stop,  and  remained  dor- 
mant until  February,  1835,  when  the  LegL*lature  re- 
newed its  charter  until  1st  January',  1857.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  its  capital,  originally  $30<>,000,  was  in- 
creased to  yl.400,00*),  and  subscribed  for  by  the  State; 
and  their  bonds,  payable  in  18G1,  were  issued  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  this  increase  of  capital. 

The  Constitution,  in  1818.  prohibited  the  establish- 
ment of  any  new  banks  except  a  St.ate  Bank  and  its 
branches;  and  in  March,  1819,  "the  State  Bank  of 
Illinois"  was  incorp<inited.  with  a  capital  of  .*4,iX)<\000, 
for  25  years,  one-half  to  be  sul  scril>ed  for  by  individ- 
uals, and  the  balance  by  the  State,  w  henever  the  I-ef:is- 
laturc  thought  proiK-r.  This  charter  was  repealed  in 
1821,  as  no  crtort  was  made  to  carry  it  into  operation, 
and  another  bank  was  chartere<l  in  lieu  of  it,  with  a 
capital  of  :?o00,000.  for  ten  years,  to  be  owned  by  the 
State  and  managed  by  the  L/»dslaiure.  The  capital 
consisted  of  i>.<  ojHcf  furniture  and  /xini-mi/*  plalf*  onJ;/  ; 
and  $3»M).000  were  directed  to  Ik>  issued  and  loaned  on 
notes  for  one  year,  with  mortgages  as  securities,  and 
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not  exceeding  $1000  to  each  individual.  These  notes  tody  of  the  securities  deposited  for  the  bank-note  cir- 
were  receivable  for  taxes  and  all  del  its  due  to  the  State  j  culation. 

or  the  bank.  It  had  hardly  commenced  operations  1  loua. — Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  184G, 
before  its  bills  fell  to  75  per  cent. ;  shortly  after  to  50  but  at  present  this  State  is  destitute  of  any  incorpora- 
per  cent.,  and  finally  to  25  per  cent.,  when  they  ceased  ted  banks.  There  is  a  private  bank,  called  the  Miners' 
to  circulate  at  all.  The  members  of  the  Legislature  ;  Bank,  at  Dulnique,  but  its  bills  are  not  current,  nor 
received  their  pay  in  the  depreciated  currency  at  the  ,  even  salable  in  Cincinnati. 

market  value,  and  on  one  occasion  received  .f  9  per  day  1  Wiscunsln  was  admitted  into  the  Tnion  in  1848. 
for  their  services,  which  the  State  was  compelled  to  The  first  bank  was  established  in  Mihvaukie,  in  1851, 
redeem  at  par;  and  a  loan  of  $100,000  received  in  with  a  capital  of  $225,000.  In  1852  the  free  banking 
these  notes  at  par  was  paid  out  at  fifty  cents  on  the  law  was  adopted,  similar  to  those  in  other  States,  re- 
dollar,  ceiving  all  State  stocks  paying  6  per  cent.,  and  first 
In  February,  1835,  a  new  bank  was  incorporated,  mortgage  railroad  bonds,  on  roads  of  their  own  State, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  with  the  liberty  to  in-  at  80  per  cent,  of  their  par  value,  but  not  exceeding 
crease  it  to  $2, 500, 000 — the  State  taking  $100,000  of  the  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  road  on  which  they  are  a 
stock ;  but  in  March  increased  the  capital  $2,000,000 ;  lien,  nor  for  more  than  one-half  the  amount  of  the  cir- 
the  whole  of  which  the  State  subscril)ed  for.  The  culating  notes  delivered.  A  tax  of  1^  per 'cent,  was 
bank  was  allowed  jifiy  days  for  the  redemption  of  its  imposed,  and  the  i)ersonal  liabilitj'  of  the  stockholders, 
bills,  and  was  required  to  redeem  the  $100,000  loan  to  the  amount  of  their  stock. 
above  referred  to.  The  career  of  this  bank  was  brief; 
it  was  shortly  compelled  to  suspend  payment,  and  in 
1842  it  went' into  liquidation.  After  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  in  1837,  the  State  was  without  any 
banks  until  1851,  when  a  general  banking  law  was 
passed,  similar  to  that  in  the  States  we  have  already 
described.  The  bonds  of  all  States  paying  6  per  I  There  is  a  bank  controller  by  law,  who  has  the 
cent,  interest,  United  States  stocks  and  Illinois  bonds  supervision  of  the  banks,  receives  the  securities,  and 
at  80  per  cent,  were  received  l)y  the  auditor  in  ex-  ,  issues  the  notes  therefor.  Bills  under  $5,  of  foreign 
change  for  the  notes  of  circulation,  and  the  bank  com-  :  banks,  are  prohibited  from  circulation, 
ment^d  operations.  The  amount  of  bank-notes  is  limit-  |  Southkrn  States.  Kentiuly .—This,  State  was  ad- 
ed  to  the  amount  of  the  lionds  in  the  hands  of  the  and-  ;  mitted  into  the  Union  in  June,  1792,  and  the  first  bank 
itor ;  but  the  denominations  are  optional,  so  that  the  was  established  in  1802,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  in 
ichole  circulation  may  be  in  one  dollar  notes  if  the  par-  !  Lexington,  under  the  covert  name  of  an  insvrance  com- 
ties  choose  to  require  them ;  but  in  case  of  failure  to  pany,  which  was  authorized  to  issue  notes,  payable  to 
redeem  them,  they  are  subject  to  \2\  per  cent,  damages  ,  bearer.  In  1804  a  regular  bank  was  incorporated,  under 
per  annum,  ten  days  having  elapsed  after  specie  is  j  the  name  of  "The  Bank  of  Kentucky,"  with  a  capital 
demanded,  and  the' corporate  privilege  becomes  for- ,  of  $1,000,000.     This  bank  suspended  payment  in  1814, 


Years. 

Banks. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

January,  i^hi 

10 

.■i^  554,000 

$5r..,S14 

July,          18.54 

19 

1,250,000 

780,218 

January,  1S55 

22 

1,400,000 

•140,001) 

January,  1S5G 

52 

l,r83,000 

1,153,534 

Julv.          1  ?.•>(•) 

3S 

2,035.000 

1,443,215 

felted.  The  stockholders  are  individually  liable  for 
all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  bank,  and  provision 
is  made  for  the  collection  of  the  same,  if  occasion  should 
require.  The  act  does  not  limit  the  amount  of  capital, 
excepting  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  $50,000  for  each 
bank,  nor  the  length  of  time,  but  leaves  both  optional 
with  the  applicants,  who  may  designate  anj'  number 
of  millions  for  any  number  of  years,  unlimited  andjjer- 
petual.  There  are  now  fifty  banks  in  Illinois,  whose 
capitals  amount  to  about  $5,000,000,  and  thirteen  of 
uncertain  value,  ranging  from  10  to  75  per  cent,  dis- 
count. 

These  three  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — 
all  of  which  are  usually  called  "Western;"  but  there 
are  three  more  designated  as  "  Northwestern" — Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  and  Wisconsin — which  we  include  in  the 
same  division.  Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
of  the  States  in  .January,  1837 ;  and  in  1838  there  were 
11  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,400,000. 
During  that  year  many  more  were  created,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  will  show : 


Years. 

Banks  and  Branches. 

Capital. 

February,   1838 

Janii.ary,     1841 

January,     1S43 

December,  1843 

December,  1844 

43 
4 
2 
5 
8 
6 
2 
1 
1 
5 
6 
5 

.>B2,.S'.>7,715 

1,000,000 

4--'S,700 

719,100 

20?,C.50 

81.5,097 

17G.1C7 

139,450 

147,050 

392,5:;0 

1,084,718 

1,100,000 

December,  1846 

January,     1843 

January,     1849 

January,     ia50 

January,     1854 

January,     1S5C 

The  only  banks  which  are  now  in  existence  in  the 
State  are  the  Michigan  Insurance  Ompany,  the  Penin- 
sular Bank,  and  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  all  of 
Detroit ;  the  Bank  of  Maconil)  County,  and  Bank  of 
Tecumseh  in  the  interior.  "  Free  bank  laws"  were 
adopted  by  this  State  in  1849,  and  pcr.'*onal  liability  is 
also  imposed  upon  the  stockholders.  The  Trcasvirer  of 
the  State  has  the  supervision  of  the  banks,  and  the  cus- 


but  resumed  it  in  1815;  in  1817  forty  new  banks  were 
incor])orated,  with  capitals  amounting  to  $10,000,000, 
and  had  permission  to  redeem  their  notes  with  the  bills 
of  Kentucky  banks,  instead  of  specie.  In  1818  the 
State  was  inundated  with  the  paper  of  these  banks ; 
large  loans  were  made,  speculation  was  rife,  and  most 
of  the  bubbles  which  were  set  afloat  collapsed  within 
one  brief  year.  The  pressure  became  universal,  and 
for  "relief"  the  Legislature  chartered  a  new  bank, 
"The  Commonwealth,"  with  a  capital  of  three  mill- 
ions, pledging  the  public  faith  for  the  redemption  of 
its  circulation;  and  as  security  held  certain  lands, 
south  of  Tennessee  River,  as  a  guaranty.  If  a  creditor 
refused  to  receive  this  paper  in  payment,  the  debtor 
was  authorized  to  "replevy  the  debt  for  the  space  of 
two  years."  The  paper  of  the  new  bank  fell  50  per 
cent.,  and  creditors  had  the  choice  of  the  payment  of 
one-half  the  amount  of  their  claims,  or  a  delay  of  two 
years  in  the  settlement,  with  all  the  hazard  of  ultimate 
bankruptcy,  and  a  total  loss.  The  conflict  of  the  two 
pai-ties,  known  as  the  "relief"  and  anti-relief,"  or  the 
"old  court"  and  "new  court,"  was  the  fiercest  which 
ever  agitated  the  State,  but  after  five  years  struggle, 
the  "old  court"  party  triumphed,  the  replevin  act  was 
repealed,  and  the  paper  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
wassup])ressed,  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  successive 
acts  of  the  Legislature.  In  1833  the  dominant  party 
determined  to  supply  the  place  and  currency  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  i.'nited  States  Bank,  at  Lexington 
and  Louisville,  by  the  establishment  of  State  banks; 
and  in  18.34  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  with  a  cajiital  of 
five  millions,  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky,  with 
three  millions,  and  the  Bank  of  Louisville,  with  five 
millions  of  dollars,  were  chartered,  and  are  now  in 
existence;  but  whose  aggregate  cajiitals  are  only 
$7,030,000,  instead  of  the  thirteen  millions  granted. 
In  1837  all  these  banks  suspended  payments  in  specie, 
but  resumed  again  in  1839,  and  the  Legislature  char- 
tered the  Soutliern  Bank  of  Kentucky.  Shortly  after- 
ward, however,  the  banks  suspended  a  second  time, 
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and  the  universal  prostration  of  trade,  the  repudiation 
of  their  lionds  l>y  some  of  the  States,  and  the  universal 
deranj^enieiit  of  the  currency  South  and  West,  pre- 
vented the  stock  of  tlu;  new  hank  from  Ijeing  taken  up. 
The  trading  comnuinity  was  in  a  desperate  condition, 
yet  they  staggered  on  under  their  oppressive  loud  of 
debts;  hut  hy  tlie  lil)eral  accommodations  and  indul- 
gences of  the  banks,  they  were  partially  relieved,  until 
1843,  wlien  the  jiressure  gradually  diminished,  and 
shortly  afterward  it  ceased  altogether.  In  1«42  the 
three  banks  resumed  specie  pa}nients,  and  from  a  cir- 
culation of . $2,800,000  in  1«42,  gradually  extended  their 
issues  until  1850,  when  they  amounted  to  !3i0,083,000. 
The  Southern  Hank  of  Kentucky  had  its  cliarter  amend- 
ed, and  in  1852  went  into  operation  with  a  capital  of 
$1,31)0,01)0.  Since  tlieu  charters  have  been  granted  to 
the  Farmers'  Bank,  witli  ¥2,300,000  capital ;  the  Com- 
mercial Bank,  witli  .«400,000;  the  Kentucky  Trust 
Company,  with  tin  unlimiUd  ca\>iti\\;  and  tlie  Newport 
Safety  Fund  Bank,  with  $300,000  capital.  Both  of 
these  institutions  failed  in  1854,  and  their  notes  are 
now  selling  at  50  per  cent,  discount;  and  the  small 
notes  of  the  latter  bank  at  90  per  cent.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  charters  of  these  two  last  banks,  the 
legislation  of  Kentucky  has  been  of  a  lixed  character, 
and  her  circulation  has  ever  been  esteemed  in  the 
Western  States  as  of  the  highest  character.  There 
are  now  34  banks  and  branches  in  tl»e  State,  the  ag- 
gregate of  whose  capitals  is  $11,730,000,  and  circu- 
lation about  $13,3000,000.  In  the  session  of  1854,  it 
was  proposed  to  charter  six  new  banks,  with  capitals 
amounting  to  $fi,  100,000;  but  the  governor  having 
vetoed  one  of  the  l)ills  of  incorporation,  tlie  bills  all 
failed  to  pass,  and  there  for  the  present  the  matter 
rests. 

Tennessee. — In  1807  the  Nashville  Bank  was  incor- 
porated,   with  a  capital   of  $200,000,   afterward   in- 
creased to  $400,000,  and  after  one  or  two  suspensions 
it  wound  up  with  loss  to  all  parties.      In  1811  the 
Bank  of  tlie  State  of  Tennessee  was  chartered,  with  a 
capital  of  $400,000,  and  nine  other  banks,  with  capi- 
tals of  $200,000  to  $400,000  each,  and  were  permitted 
to  become  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee.     In 
1819  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Nashville 
was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  but  within 
a  year  it  was  insolvent.     In  1820  the  State  Bank  of 
Tennessee  was  established,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
on  the  basis  of  funds  l)elonging  to  the  State.     This 
bank  loaned  money  to  individuals,  in  sums  of  $500  to 
each,  on  twelve  months'  credit,  secured  by  a  mortgage. 
The  bank  was  not  re(/iilr<'d  to  hare  any  specie,  but  was 
authorized  to  sell  $250,000  6  per  cent.  State  stocks 
as  its  working  capital.     The  proceeds  of  the  Iliawasse 
lands,  and  some  otlier  securities,  were  pledged  for  the 
redemption  of  the  circulation,  and  although  its  paper  i 
was  rejected  by  two  of  the  oldest  banks  in  the  State,  , 
and  was  10  per  cent,  below  par,  yet  the  bank  strug-  ' 
gled  on,  and  after  six  years  it  attained  an  available 
capital  of  $575,000  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ])ledged 
lands.     Tlie  bank  was  finally  wound  up  in  1832,  with 
considerable  loss  to  the  State.     The  Union  Bank  was  I 
incorporated  in  1832.  witli  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  the  ' 
State   owning   one-tliird   of  tlie   stock;    in    1833    the  i 
Planters'  Bank  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  I 
$2,000,000;  and  in  1835  the  Fanners'  and  Merchants'  ' 
Bank  of  Memiiliis,  with  $(')00,000  capital.     This  latter  ' 
bank  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  a  high  credit,  but  it  at- 
tempted to  do  too  much  business,  and  failed  in  conse-  ' 
qucnce.      In  1838  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  was  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  of  $3,22(?,97t!,  all  owned  by  tlie 
State,  its  nominal  capital  being  $5,lX>0,000.     The  State 
requisitions  on  this  bank  were  so  onerous,  that  its  cajv 
ital,  in  1849,  was  reduced  to  $2,500,000.    Subsequently 
to  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  in  1843,  the 
Bank  of  East  Tennessee,  capital  of  $800,000;  in  1848,  1 
the  I.awrenceburg  Bank,  capital  $100,000;  1852,  the 
Citizens'   Bank   of  Nashville  and  Memphis,   capital 


i  $200,000,  were  chartered.      In  1852  n.  free  banking 
I  law  was  passed,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  those  we 
liavc  previously  described,    but,   like  those  in  other 
States,  requiring   amendments.      Some    eight   or  ten 
I  Ijanks  have  been  organized  under  it,  l)Ut  it  is  not  very 
popular  in  the  State.      In  addition  to  this,  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1853,  chartered  seven  stock  bunks,  with  a 
view  of  sup|)lying  the  vacuum  wliidi  the  winding  up 
,  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  would  o<-casion,  and  wliich 
j  Govenior  Johnson   recommended   in  185.J.      The  last 
returns  of  the  lianks  in  this  State  are  in  number  40, 
j  capitals  $11,827,197,  and  all  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  State  controller. 

Arkaimas. — We  have  little  to  say  of  Arkansas,  where 
there  are  no  remaining  banks  to  claim  our  attention, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  A/isnUsiji/'i,  where  the  theme 
is  as  fertile  as  their  cotton  crops  are  luxuri.int.  There 
were  formerly  two  banks  in  Arkansas,  tlie  IJeal  Ks- 
tate  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
They  are  Ijotli  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  liqui.lation, 
and  are  indebted  to  the  State  about  $1,500,<JOO,  and 
interest  to  an  etiual  amount  for  State  bonds  loaned  to 
tliem,  and  still  unpaid.  This  State  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  December,  1817.  and  it  had  then  one 
liank,  witli  a  capital  of  $100,0<X).  In  1820  this  cap- 
ital was  increased  to  $'jOO,fXKt,  and  in  18.30  it  had  Imt 
one  bank,  capital  .$950,1)00.  At  this  [leriod  there  were 
no  banks  in  Kentucky  or  Missouri,  only  one  in  Ten- 
nessee, two  in  Alabama,  and  four  in  Louisiana. 

MissU.iippi. — During  this  year  the  Planters'  Bank 
of  Jlississippi  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  of  which  two-thirds  were  reserved  for  the 
State,  and  one-third  allotted  to  individuals.  In  July, 
1831,  the  State  issued  $500,000  G  per  cent,  bonds,  and 
in  ^March,  1832,  $1,500,000  more,  for  her  proportion 
of  the  stock.  These  bonds,  were  sold  at  1.3i  j>er  cent, 
advance,  and  yielded  to  the  State  a  premium  of 
$250,000.  This  was  deposited  in  the  bank  as  a  sink- 
ing fund,  to  be  increased  liy  the  dividends  on  tlie 
State's  stock  in  the  bank,  from  which  fund  the  inter- 
est on  the  two  millions  of  bonds  was  to  be  regularly 
paid.  The  bank  paid  li)  per  cent.  dividen'.U  up  to 
September,  18.39,  when  the  State  stock  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Natchez  Railroad  Company.  The  sink- 
ing fund  was  then  .$800, (K>0  beyond  the  amount  re- 
quired to  pay  the  interest  on  the  .'^tate  bonds.  In 
183G  to  1830,  a  large  proportion  of  this  fund  was  lost, 
and  the  remnants  left  were  ordy  $t>0,0<X>,  to  which 
about  an  equal  sum  has  since  been  added  by  the  com- 
missioners, by  collections  from  the  assets  of  the  Plant- 
ers' Bank.  In  1835,  the  banking  capital  of  the  State 
amounted  to  $12,000,000,  and  such  was  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  State,  that  it  was  proposed  to 
add  $10,0tX>,0(X)  more  to  the  amount ;  and  in  the  .ses- 
sion of  1835-'.3(5  about  $17,0<>0,0(Xt  in  banks  and  rail- 
roads were  chartered.  In  1837  there  were  18  banks 
in  Mississippi,  the  aggregate  capitals  of  which  were 
$12,872,815,  having  a  circulation  of  $5,073,425,  and 
loans  $24,351,414.  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  In 
1838  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank  was  chartered,  with 
a  capital  of  $15.500. (XX\  to  be  "raised  by  means  of  a 
loan,  to  be  olitained  by  the  directors  of  the  institu- 
tion." The  governor  was  autliorized  to  issue  750<} 
bonds  of  $2t)00  each,  interest  at  5  ]>er  cent.,  and  juy- 
able  in  12,  18,  and  24  years,  and  for  the  |>ayment  of 
which  the  faith  of  the  State  was  pledged.  Two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  in  cash  was  required  of  individu.1l  sul>- 
scriptions,  and  the  balance  secured  by  niortg-.igcs  on 
real  estate.  In  June.  18:18.  Governor  MNutt  exe- 
cuted and  delivered  to  the  bank  25tH)  of  the  proposed 
bonds.  The  three  commissioners  ap]H>inteil  under  the 
charter  negotiated  these  bonds  with  Mr.  BiddK  who 
paid  the  commissioners  of  the  bank  $5.('kk).000  there- 
for, in  tive  installments  of  one  million  e.ich.  This  con- 
tract was  guaranteed  by  the  Pennsylvani*  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Biddle,  I'pon  this 
sum  of  five  millions,  and  $8lK.>0  received  frx>ni  indi- 
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vidual  subscribers,  the  bank  based  all  its  operations, 
and  the  deplorable  issue  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
state.  In  183'J  another  series  of  bonds,  for  a  similar 
amount,  was  issued  to  the  bank  for  further  ^^  active 
capital;"  but  in  1840  the  governor  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, warning  the  community  against  advancing  mon- 
ey on  the  hypothecation  of  these  bonds,  on  any  terms 
not  authorized  by  the  charter.  In  1841  the  governor 
communicated  to  the  Legislature  that  this  proclama- 
tion had  prevented  an  illeyal  sale  of  these  bonds,  and 
with  it  the  following  interesting  summary  of  the  "  con- 
dition" of  the  Union  Bank : 

Suspended  debt,  in  suit $2,680,000 

Suspended  debt,  not  in  suit 1,777,000 

Itesources,  chiefly  unavailable 8,034,000 

Specie  on  hand 4,349 

Circulation 3,034,000 

Nearly  a  year  previous  to  this  date  the  bank  had 
become  hopelessly  insolvent.  The  governor's  proc- 
lamation was  followed  shortly  after  b}-  his  atrocious 
scheme,  of  ^'■repudiation'"  of  the  $5,000,000  of  the  bonds 
of  1838,  on  the  pretext  of  "alleged  fraud  and  illegal- 
ity," and  communicated  to  the  Legislature ;  to  which 
tbey  responded,  "that  the  State  of  Mississippi  u-ill 
pay  her  bonds,  and  preserre  her  faith  iniio/ateJ"  In 
the  whole  of  this  disastrous  transaction,  there  is  no- 


thing but  disgrace;  Governor  M'Nutt  was  the  first 
open,  avowed,  and  relentless  assassin  of  American 
credit  in  Europe,  and  the  "deep  damnation  of  its  tak- 
ing off"  originated  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  disquie- 
tude in  financial  circles,  which  will  be  forgotten  only 
when  John  Law's  Mississippi  scheme  has  been  sur- 
passed in  extravagance.  Well  and  truly  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  utter  that  unforgotten  sentence, 
"the  moral  sense  of  communities  and  of  mankind  will 
condemn  us,"  unless  a  tax  was  raised  for  the  payment 
of  these  bonds ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  deepest  injury  ever  inflicted  upon  the  commercial 
and  financial  reputation  of  the  United  States  was  in 
this  reprobated  and  dishonest  act  of  "repudiation." 
The  Planters'  Bank  bonds  were  not  officially  repudi- 
ated, but  the  people  of  the  State,  in  1852,  refused,  by 
a  majority  of  4400  votes,  to  authorize  a  tax  to  pay 
them,  and  redeem  "the  plighted  faith  of  the  State." 
In  July,  1854,  the  amount  of  these  bonds,  with  inter- 
est, was  $3,518,081,  and  the  bonds  of  the  LTnion  Bank, 
for  .$5,000,000  and  interest,  may  be  added  thereto,  as 
the  cost  of  banks  to  the  State,  independent  of  the  in- 
dividual loss  that  can  be  superadded  thereto.  The 
following  talmlar  statement  furnishes  a  sufficient  warn- 
ing of  the  fate  of  banks  -which  are  Ijased  upon  fictitious 
capital.     There  were  in  the  State  in 


Years. 

Banks. 

Capittti- 

circulation. 

Specie. 

Loans. 

18.00 

1 

$CSO,G(IO 

$540,1'..0 

$77,000 

$l,9'.i7,435 

1837 

18 

12,872.815 

5,073,425 

1,360,000 

24,351,414 

1840 

IS 

00,379,403 

15,071,639 

8G7,000 

48,033,728 

1S42 

17 

9,261,200 

2,374,189 

11,000 

10,349,481 

1S50 

1* 

185G 

1 

240,1G5 

2*4,  S80 

"  Unpaid  capital,  not  worth  reporting." 


Louisiana. — "We  gladly  turn  away  from  this  melan- 
choly review  of  past  disasters,  and  enter  upon  a  scene  of 
stUl  larger  operations  in  Louisiana.  The  State  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1812,  but  there  was  a  bank  cap- 
ital in  the  Territory  in  1805,  of  $.500,000,  which  in  1815 
was  increased  to  $1,432,300,  distributed  among  three 
banks  ;  and  in  1820  four  banks,  with  $2,597,420. 
There  are  no  reliable  returns  of  the  banks  between 
1820  and  1830 ;  but  as  the  increase  of  their  number 
in  the  United  States  was  but  twenty-two,  and  of 
their  capital  only  eight  millions,  we  take  Mr.  Gallatin's 
report  of  four  banks  in  1830,  as  the  actual  number  in 
Louisiana  at  that  period,  as  "in  all  the  AVestern  and 
Southwestern  States  there  were,  in  1830,  only  eighteen 
banks,  with  capitals  amounting  to  $0,462,2G8.  By  the 
1st  of  January,  1837,  the  number  of  banks  in  these 
States  was  increased  to  IGl,  including  branches,  with 


paid  up  capitals  of  the  amount  of  $88,699,974,"  of 
which  Louisiana  had  16  banks,  with  31  branches,  and 
$36,769,455  capital,  $7,909,788  circulation,  $11,487,431 
deposits,  $3,108,416  specie,  and  loans  $59,108,741, 
which  was  the  highest  point  of  the  operations  of  the 
V)anks.  Niles'  Jfefjister,  of  March,  1836,  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  bank  capital  in  Louisiana  at  that  date  : 


Years. 

Capital. 

Years. 

^S34~ 

1835 

1836 

Capital 

1811 

1815 
1820 
1830 

$754,000 
1,432,000 
2,597,420 
5.6G.5,!'80 

$23,364,755 
27,172,145 
56,000,000 

of  which  about  thirty-two  millions  were  paid  in,  and 
the  circulation  of  six  millions — less  than  the  specie  in 
the  banks  to  redeem  it.  The  official  reports,  however, 
exhibit  a  more  correct  view  of  the  matter,  and  from  it 
we  copy  the  following  table  : 


Years. 

Banlu. 

Branches. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

Specie. 

Loans. 

1837 

16 

31 

$36,769,455 

$7,909,788 

$3,108,416 

$5;i,108,741 

1840 

16 

01 

41,711,214 

6,443,783 

0,103,243 

48,646,7^9 

1.843 

6 

22 

20,929,340 

1,087.377 

4.451,023 

20,420.948 

1S4G 

6 

22 

17,,5;'8,910 

4,206,788 

6, 636,. 394 

21,582,744 

If- 50 

6 

22 

14,2.57,520 

5,(:69,867 

6,979,772 

18,602,649 

The  banks  in  the  last  line,  in  1850,  were 

Capital. 
Louisiana  Bank $3,992,200 


Canal  and  Banking  Company. 

(.'ity  Bank 

Louisiana  State  Bank 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank. 
Union  Bank 


3,163,750 
994.400 
1,7.34,820 
1,704,  :!50 
2,668,000 
Total $14,257,520 

Besides  these,  there  were  the  Citizen.s'  Bank  and 
Consolidation  Association,  with  liabilities  amounting 
to  .$8,751,31.3,  and  assets,  $8,000,071.  In  1852  the 
new  consolidation  was  adopted,  and  the  Citizens'  Bank 
charter  was  restored  to  the  bank,  wliich  had  l)een  for- 
feited by  its  continued  .suspension.  'I'lie  diarter  of  the 
City  Bank  expired  in  18iJ3  :  that  of  the  Mechanics'  and 
Traders'  also  expired.  The  latter  reorganized  under 
the  general  l)anking  law.  The  provisions  of  the  free 
banking  law  of  I>ouisiana  are  such  as  will  compel  the 
banks  to  retain  specie  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of 
their  liabilities.     In  1854  the  returns  were, 


Capital. 

5  Banks $15,870,486 

3  Free  banks 2,GSS,775 

In  1856  there  were  nine  banks,  whose  capitals 
amounted  to  $15,702,600.  As  New  Orleans  is  the 
grand  entrepot  of  the  products  of  the  whole  A\'estern 
country,  large  banking  facilities  are  requisite  to  expe- 
dite the  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  sliijjped  annually 
from  this  great  commercial  mart,  and  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  planters  during  each  successive  season. 
For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of 
banking  cajiital  in  New  Orleans,  in  conseciuence  of  the 
restrictive  limits  of  the  banking  policy  of  the  State  in 
relation  to  discounts,  as  the  supply  of  specie  in  tlie 
banks  has  been  always  large  cnougli  to  justify  a  much 
larger  amount  of  circulation  than  has  ever  been  issued. 
Under  the  general  Ijanking  law,  it  is  probable,  from  the 
general  appearances  of  tilings,  that  this  deficiencj'  will 
no  longer  exist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  an  opposite  extreme. 
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Statement  or  Tire  Banks  of  New  Okleakb,  Oct.  11, 1S5C. 


ACTITI    MOVEJIKXTa.— MABILITin. 

Banks. 

CircoUtioo. 

Depnit. 

Due  Diitant 
Baolu. 

$J43,80S 

174,.'>8ti 

122,131. 

20,W8' 

123,432 

6b',20l 

Hank  of  lx)iii8iana 

Louisiana  State  Dank. . . 

$793,439 

1,J92,100 

908,175 

2,744,945 

351.405 

55i>,300 

158,0.0 

505,495 

$77373,539 

$2,417,644 

2,92.5,270 

0ii2,S;i5 

3,123,115 

671,41.' 

94  ,242 

178.091 

703,301 

$11,741,570 

Citizens'  Bank 

Meclianics'  and  Traders" 

Bank  of  New  Orleans... 
Total 

$844,604 

BIKOURCU.                                                                            1 

Bunlu. 

Specie 

90  (lay  Paper 

Kxchange. 

Hank  of  Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  Uank. . . 

$i.3G0.-.',8:i 

l,049,3:;u 
04  i,S.'>0 

1,915,503 
277,400 
306,702 
13-',4S6 
320,05 . 

$3,80.'>,3.'3 
3,72.''>,925 
2,0I8,.325 

$284,019 
212,123 
4C5,77I 

5,135,112 
1,004,138 
1,4S4,994 
573,298 
1,942,480 

750,190 

70.045 

44".',416 

1. 53,444 

187,770; 

*  Mechanics'  and  Traders" 

*  Dank  of  New  Orleans. . . 
Total 

$6,074,973 

$.0,2i9,595 

$2,.078.'.f.O, 

'  Free  banks  under  the  general  law;  the  others  are  char- 
tered banks. 


Alabama  was  admittefl  into  the  T'nion  in  1819,  and 
in  the  following  year  there  were  three  banks,  whose 
capitals  amounted  to  ?;4G'J,  11  "2 ;  in  \h3>),  one  bank,  w  ith 
ff4'J'),b()3  capital ;  and  we  give  below  the  tabular  .state- 
ment.s  of  four  years,  to  exhibit  its  bank  history  durin;^ 
the  memorable  e[>o(h  of  l«.'}G-'42. 

In  l«43the  bankinj,' capital  wa.s  reduced  to$l,. 500, 000, 
the  Hank  of  Mobile  Ijeinjj;  the  only  in.stitution  until  \Hb\ . 
The  State  owned  two-tifths  of  the  !<tock,  f  COO.'KXl,  for 
•which  it  i.s.sued  its  bonds,  and  the  bank  paid  the  inter, 
est  thereon.  Since  then  the  Southern  Bank  of  Alabama, 
capital  $.'jW,0(X1;  Hank  of  .Mont(,'omen.',  ^IWjOrnt; 
and  the  Northern  Bank  of  Alabama,  i-hX),()t)(>,  have 
been  organized.  In  18,0O  a  free  banking  law  wa.s 
pa.ssed,  but  there  has  been  no  advantage  taken  of  its 
privileges,  by  establishing  any  .such  institution  in  the 
State.  The  Bank  of  the  State  has  been  winding  up 
its  affairs  ever  since  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  and 
it  has  furnished  another  illustration  of  the  principle 
that  there  should  be  no  interwoven  interests  of  State 
1  and  bank,  or  of  politics  an<l  finance;  they  may  be  ror- 
!  rtlntire.  but  not  conjuint.  The  executive  messages 
have  fully  argued  this  point,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  further  comment. 


Yea™. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

Specie. 

l>epo*iu. 

DiKoonU.               1 

1836 

$6,55S,909 

$0,172,107 

Sl-.W-M^ 

$.3.1.'>.',047 

$l.'5,O.Ojyi5 

1840 

14,379,-.55- 

7,211.141 

1,.'>S..510 

2.8-7,022 

24.18....5S-} 

1S41 

14,^';,834 

1,728,042 

0^5.192 

980,4.8 

23,005.522 

1S42 

3,007,700 

19,s;71 

28.204 

020,059 

2,94->.929 

With  the  State  of  Texas  we  shall  close  the  remarks 
on  the  Southwestern  division  of  the  Southern  States, 
with  merely  stating  the  fact  that  there  is  one  bank  in 
the  State,  at  Galveston,  having  a  capital  of  $322,000. 
This  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  184-5,  and 
although  she  has  cost  the  country  a  vast  amount  of 
money,  in  prolonged  debates  in  Congress,  in  the  wasted 
hours  of  the  excited  masses  of  tiie  people,  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  in- 
tense expletives  that  suppositive  patriotism  could  in- 
vent, yet  l>eyond  those  straws,  after  the  payment  of 
the  hard  money  of  the  contract,  we  believe  that  the 
government  have  made  a  good  bargain,  and  that  her 
territory  may  be  our  favored  p.ithway  to  the  Pacific. 
We  have  done  with  the  Southwestern  division,  when 
we  have  quoted  a  remark  of  Professor  Tucker,  twenty 
years  ago,  1836.  "Tlie  banking  mania  has  prevailed 
in  the  Southwestern  States  beyond  any  other  in  the 
Union,  not  excepting  New  England,  but  in  consequence 
of  which,  with  the  mosf  pntjitnble  agriculture  in  tk: 
United  States,  the  bank  circulation  has  been  the  most 
depreciated,  and  they  are  still  suffering  the  evils  of  a 
disordered  currency." 

Virr/iiti'i. — The  first  notice  of  any  bank  in  Virginia 
was  in  ISOo,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  report,  cap- 
ital $1,500,000.  This  was  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  char- 
tered in  1804,  and  which  expires  in  April,  1857;  its 
capital  has  been  enlarged  to  82,050,000.  There  was. 
it  is  true,  a  branch  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  Norfolk ;  but  the  paper  of  this  bank  rarely 
found  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  countrv,  where 
the  currency  was  purely  metallic.  "The  desk  of  ev- 
ery agriculturist  in  Virginia  had  some  gold  or  silver  to 
spare,  if  he  was  a  prudent,  industrious  man  ;  or  he  had 
something  like  money  to  spare  in  the  hands  of  liis  mer- 
chant, who,  ill  the  days  of  which  I  am  sjx-aking,  acted 
as  a  l)anker  to  his  prosi»ering  customers.  The  currency 
being  specie,  was  widely  scattered  through  the  land,  and 
in  diversified  hands,  so  that  its  concentration  at  any  par- 
ticular point  was  impossible;  and  consequently  its  re- 
moval from  the  country  could  not  hapix-n  to  any  great 
extent."  The  same  writer  proceeds  :  * ■  No  jieople  had 
more  cause  to  rejoice  than  the  people  of  Virginia;  but 
alas  I  the  banks  came,  and  all  things  became  changed. 
Like  tlie  Upas-tree,  they  have  withered  and  destroyed 
the  iicaltliful  condition  of  the  country,  and  indicted  on 
the  |>eople  ]>olitical  and  i>ecuniary  disease  of  tlie  most 
deadlv  character." 


Such  was  the  tone  of  pulilic  .sentiment  in  the  .South- 
ern States,  originating  with  the  establishment  of  the 
first  United  States  Bank,  and  cherished  by  Virginia 
until    the   expiration  of  its   charter    in    1811,  when, 
through  fear  that  its  sovereignty  would  not  Ije  repre- 
sented at  the  funeral  orgies,  the  Assembly,  in  .January, 
.  1811,  passed  a  special  resolve,  '"to  instruct  their  sen- 
;  ators  and  request  their  representatives  to  vote  again.st 
I  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  I'nited  States  B.ink" 
!  — a  puny  little  institution,  on  its  last  legs,  with  an 
■  embargo  behind  it,  and  a  war  before  its  last  expiring 
moments.     But  in  one  brief  year  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained:   Vir;finia  tranted  a  bank  nf  her  cnrn,  and  in 
I  February,  1812,  we  perceive  that  the  Fanners'  Bank 
of  Virginia,  with  a  capital  of  5-2.0<Xl,000.  and  with  a 
riglit  to  issue  .*G, 000. 000  of  circulation,  was  chartered  ; 
and  with  the  Bank  of  Virginia  (^in  which  the  State  was 
interested  8300,000),  and  the  enlargement  of  capital  to 
the  old,  and  the  creation  of  new  banks,  it  certainly  was 
very  politic  that  the  State  should  wish  to  avoid  either 
the  rivalry  or  the  surs-eillance  of  a  national  institution. 
Three  other  banks  followed  in  quick  succession,  with 
capitals  amounting  to  four  millions  more,  and  there 
was  no  further  outcry  against  paper  money  or  banks, 
because  the  "  Old  Dominion"  had  adopted  them.    The 
charters  of  the  two  first  banks  prohibited  the  issue  of 
notes  under  $5,  which  they  adhered  to,  until  it  was 
I  found  convenient  to  issue  87.  .88.  and  -89  notes  to  siijv 
ply  the  use  of  coin  ;  and  thus  the  intent  of  the  law  was 
frustrated.     Our  usual  tabular  statement  furnishes  the 
readiest  mode  of  showing  the  banking  operations  of 
the  State  from  1820  to  1850: 


Year?. 

Banks. 

Capital. 

l.oaii«. 

Cirralatioo. 

ISJO 

4 

$5.21'2.192 

1S,S0 

4 

5.7.M.100 

$7,690,000 

J3.sS>.<W 

1S37 

6 

6.731,200 

1S.021.000 

9  107.(>."'> 

1840 

6 

10.2«  630 

i,\.'s;»o.(ioo 

6.7.1:.'-"'    ; 

1^2 

6 

in,.'i6r,.302 

10.17o.0O0 

-:4o.-..    1 

1*4^ 

6 

9.6R4.9T0 

17.30".'.0<» 

IN'X) 

6 

9, 731.. 170 

lS.16.\0i»1 

K'v* 

16 

1-2,796, 43«» 

24.91^.000 

InV) 

60 

1.^734.  «00 

1 

With  the  exception  of  1837.  there  does  not  appear  to 
Ih?  any  extravagant  banking ;  but  in  .lanuary  of  that 
year  the  proportion  of  loans  to  capital  was  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union— Ix'ing  50  per  cent, 
above  the  average  rate  of  all  the  banks,  and  its  oinu- 
lation  in  excess  by  a  larger  ratio.  214  to  31  average  pro- 
portion of  circulation  to  capital.     In  1851  the  general 
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banking  law  was  passed,  and  as  the  chartered  banks 
expire,  they  have  been  required  to  comply  with  the 
general  rule  of  securing  their  circulation  by  a  pledge 
of  public  stocks.  The  Bank  of  Virginia  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Bank  charters  expire  in  1857 ;  but  thej'  have  been 
wisely  renewed  upon  their  old  basis,  "as  the  experi- 
ment of  '  independent  banking'  has  not  so  triumphant- 
ly vindicated  the  sound  wisdom  of  the  principle  as  to 
induce  the  public  to  sacrilice  a  system  which  has  oper- 
ated, in  the  main,  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  State 
and  the  community.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  to  warrant  any  hazard- 
ous experiments  with  its  monetary  relations." 

North  Carolina. — The  first  bank  incoqaorated  in  this 
State  was  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  in  1804,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $250,000,  located  at  Wilmington.  Its  charter 
has  been  extended,  and  its  capital  increased  by  vari- 
ous enactments.  It  has  now  ^2,000,000  of  capital,  of 
which  the  State  owns  8532, 200 ;  and  its  present  char- 
ter expires,  by  limitation,  in  1880.  It  has  seven 
branches.  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
was  originallv  incorporated  in  1833,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000.  "it  is  now  $2,000,000,  of  which  the  State 
owns  $500,000 ;  and  its  charter  expires  in  1860.  It  has 
nine  branches.  In  1834,  the  Merchants'  Bank,  $300,000 
capital ;  in  1847,  Commercial  Bank,  $300,000  ;  in  1849, 
Bank  of  Fayetteville,  $800,000;  in  1850,  Bank  of 
Washington,  $400,000,  and  Bank  of  Wadesborough, 
$200,000  capitals,  were  severally  incorporated;  and 
the  whole  number  in  the  State  at  present  is  29  banks 
and  branches,  the  aggregate  of  whose  capital  is 
$6,050,000.  In  one  of  the  late  reports  of  the  Bank  of 
North  Carolina  we  find  the  following  remark:  "By 
successful  management,  this  bank  has  obtained  a  posi- 
tion and  influence  which  scarcely  any  State  institution 
ever  possessed,  and  certainly  none  in  North  Carolina. 
After  passing  uninjured  through  the  crisis  of  1837,  un- 
der the  able  guidance  of  its  first  president,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, it  rapidh'  acquired  confidence  and  strength,  and 
now  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  State  institutions 
of  our  land."  We  are  happy  to  add  that  there  are  no 
"free  bank"  laws  in  this  State. 

South  Curolina. — The  first  bank  established  in  this 
State  was  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  chartered  in 
1792,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  In  the  appendix  to 
Mr.  Woodbury's  report  of  the  banks  in  1837,  he  states 
the  South  Carolina  banks  as  follows: 


Years. 

~7'.!2 

ISOl 

1805 

Banks. 

Capital. 

Years. 

Banks. 

Capital. 

1 

2 
2 

^075,01  lO 
3,000,000 
0,000,000 

ISll 
1S15 
1820 

4 
5 
5 

.$3,475,0110 
3,730,100 
4,475.000 

But  we  believe  that  the  account  we  subjoin  is  the 
correct  one : 


Years. 

17;:  2 
180J 
ISIO 
ISIO 
1812 

Name.                                 Banks. 

Capital. 

.$1,000,0110 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
1,0(111,000 
1,12.3,057 

.State  Hank  of  South  Carolina .... 

Planters'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  . . 
Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mak 

ng  an  aggrepate  capital,  in  1820,  o 

f 

t5,rj0,357 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  was  a  pure- 
ly State  institution,  and  had  no  private  stockholders. 
It  was  originally  founded  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
temporary  aid  to  ])lanters,  l>y  loans  of  $2000  to  each, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  mere  "loan  institution." 
In  1820  the  capital  of  this  bank  was  pledged  as  securi- 
ty for  the  redemption  of  the  l)onds  of  tlie  State,  issued 
to  carry  out  a  sjsteni  of  internal  improvements  recent- 


ly undertaken.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  bank 
was  immediately  converted  into  a  commercial  institu- 
tion, and  conducted  on  corresponding  principles.  In 
1833  it  was  deemed  "expedient  and  beneficial,  both  to 
the  citizens  and  to  the  State,  to  recharter  the  bank 
until  1856,"  but  to  be  wound  up  in  1860.  It  has  now 
a  surplus  of  assets  over  its  liabilities  of  over  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  the  last  of  their  bonds 
due  in  London  is  payable  in  1868,  commonly  known 
as  the  "fire  loan,"  and  is  little  short  of  $500,000. 

In  regard  to  this  bank  we  will  transcribe  some  ex- 
tracts from  Governor  Seabury's  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1849,  which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  some 
rabid  politicians  who  succeeded  in  hunting  down  the 
United  States  Bank  :  "  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  is  a  dangerous  institution,  anti-republican  in 
its  character  and  tendency,  and  the  evils  inevitably  aris- 
ing from  the  connection  between  a  moneyed  corporation 
and  the  State  increase  and  ramify  the  longer  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  former  are  extended.  The  polit- 
ical history  of  South  Carolina  has  too  long  presented 
the  anomalous  spectacle  of  its  constituted  authorities 
pertinaciously  upholding  a  State  corporation,  ichile  it 
denounced  any  miitm  htticeen  a  lank  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. I  also  desire,  in  this  place,  to  express  my 
settled  conviction  that  the  Bank  of  the  State  was 
founded  on  a  false  and  pernicious  principle ;  that  to 
grant  to  the  members  of  a  community,  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  rural  pursuits,  unusual  facilities  for 
commanding  money,  is  to  inflict  upon  them  and  their 
posterity  an  unmitigated  evil." 

In  glancing  over  the  Treasury  Reports  for  1850  and 
1854,  we  notice  that  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  had  $1,169,541  in  circulation  in  the  first- 
named  year,  and  in  the  second  $1,654,561.  By  what 
right  did  they  issue  these  bills  ?  In  an  article  on  the 
currency  in  IJtint's  3Ia(/azi?ie,  in  1842,  by  Professor 
Tellkampf,  we  find  the  following  remarks :  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  LTnited  States  declares,  "that  no  State 
shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts."  It  is  a  known  and  settled  principle,  founded 
on  philosophy,  that  no  one  can  transfer  to  another  a 
right  which  he  does  not  himself  possess.  '■'■  Nemo  phis 
juris  in  alium  transfirre  potest,  quam  quod  ipse  habet." 
Since  no  State  can  coin  money  or  emit  bills  of  credit 
(under  which  paper  money  is  included),  can  they 
make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts  ?  No  State  has  a  right  to  make 
monej%  no  matter  whether  gold  or  silver,  or  any  oth- 
er material ;  and  therefore  it  can  not  transfer  the  right 
to  banks  by  charter.  Wherefore,  these  charters  are 
wholly  unconstitutional.  Congress  only  has  the  right, 
and  that  is  the  only  power  which  can  confer  it. 

Other  banks  have  been  subsequently  chartered  in 
South  Carolina,  as  follows : 

Capital. 

In  l.S.';.^,  Bank  of  Charleston $3,llj0,S00 

"  1838,  Southwestern  Railroad  and  Banking 

Company 869,426 

Commercial  Bank,  Columhia 800,000 

Bank  of  Hamburg 5(10,000 

Merchants'  Bank  of  Cheraw 400,000 

Bank  of  Camden GT7,5(I0 

Bank  of  Georgetown 200,000 

Fanners'  and  Exchange  Bank 9!!9,900 

Bank  of  N ewbcny 300,000 

and  some  others,  numbering  altogether  20  banks  and 
branches,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $16,600,000. 
The  annexed  tabular  statement  finishes  our  notice 
of  these  banks : 


Years. 

Banks. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

Depoeits. 

Specie. 

Loans. 

18G6 

10 

$7,!'36,0IS 

$7,488,727 

$4,021,210 

$2,500,427 

$10,316,319 

1S3T 

12 

8,6.06.118 

7,220,616 

5,048,477 

1,664,786 

18,8fi9,S38 

1842 

11 

11,472,922 

2,9;t2,154 

1,743,000 

1,055,178 

13,890,003 

1840 

11 

11,000,260 

0.911, ,360 

2,  .350,1 63 

1,723,.%! 

14,181,722 

isro 

14 

13,109,.571 

8,741,765 

8,322,132 

l,711,i.02 

20,001,137 

1855 

19 

16,603,2.53 

0,7.39,023 

2,871,095 

1,283,284 

23,149,098 
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Genrrjin. — In  Georgia,  tlie  first  bank  which  appears  i 
in  Mr.  Woodbury's  report  is,  in  1811,  one  bank,  cap- | 
ital  $210,000;  in  1815,  two  banks,  capiul  8623,o80; 
in  181G,  three  banks,  capital  81,502,600;  in  1820,  four 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  83,401,510;  and 


the  following  table  shows  that  Georgia  has  had  her  full 
share  of  banking  business,  notwithstanding  her  fre- 
quent complaints  of  dej>endence  ufKin  Charleston  for 
facilities,  and  her  own  want  of  bank  capital.  There 
were  in  the  State,  in 


Years. 

DodIu. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

t>c[<o«iU. 

Hpcti*. 

Loaiu. 

18:ii» 

'.» 

$4;j().;,0j'.) 

SATi'.i,;^} 

$1,3H.',():-J4 

$1,:,0...141 

$<;.-.'*.',4T4 

18;JT 

.^•2 

Il,t.;s,s28 

8,0.^8,739 

2,<43,0.'i2 

2,sC0.3-26 

lij.  002,21 5 

184') 

39 

]r.,ii;.^,(;;i4 

.^.^  IS,  822 

1,'.8.0,413 

l,:^,(J0,tKt4 

l.;.7'>5,221 

1S43 

24 

l(i,2.'.o,702 

1,'.)72,21.5 

\fibi;,^Vi 

I,i0.;,'j7l 

.',.-;.01,751 

l.S4r. 

22 

.s.;i7ii.Ts:» 

2, 471,  •-'64 

],3ls.'.60 

1.104,235 

.''...'>4:'.2.'i2 

1849 

18 

l2.r)a-.,oii) 

4,118,419 

],(Vj7.(»!I9 

1.. 047,026 

6.9.Vi,16« 

IS.'iS 

18 

12,!i;i7,00l) 

9,518,T7T 

2,.V23.22T 

l..'»70,8I3 

13.567.4«i0 

IS-W 

21 

13,413,1(10 

0,698,869 

2,034,405 

1,4{»1.880 

11,648,509 

These  statements  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
real  state  of  tinancial  operations  in  (ieorgia.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  report  of  184!t,  tlie  Central  Hank,  the 
property  of  the  State,  which  had  for  ten  years  been 
winding  up  its  concerns,  Iiad  its  capital  included, 
$1,480,000,  and  the  two  railroad  companies,  capitals 
$6,694,000,  making,  in  the  aggregate,  .88,174,000, 
which  should  be  deducted  from  the  banking  capital, 
as  above  stated,  when  the  return  would  be,  in  1849, 
fifteen  banks. 


Capital $4,420,764 

Deposits 1,373,781) 

Circulation 3,019,749 


Specie $1.40t,706 

Loans 5,502,714 


The  banking  community  are  indebted  to  a  distin- 
guislied  representative  from  Georgia  (the  late  Kichard 
Henry  Wilde)  for  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  tlic 
resolution  in  Congress  by  which  we  have  our  annual 
reports  on  tlie  banks  of  the  United  States.  Imperfect 
as  these  reports  are,  they  illustrate  the  importance  of 
having  more  attention  bestowed  upon  them,  even  if 
their  preparation  should  require  an  additional  bureau 
at  Washington. 


Florida. — We  come  now  to  Florida,  the  last  State  in 
the  Southern  division,  and  which  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1845.  Under  its  territorial  govenmient,  it 
had,  in  1838,  five  banks,  with  an  aggregate  amount  of 
cai)ital  of  82,113,302,  8774,040  circulation,  8145,842 
specie,  $493,623  deposits,  and  82,6.02,614  loans.  These 
were  located  at  Pensacola,  Tallahassee,  .\ppalachicola, 
and  Magnolia,  but  they  arc  all  broken  and  worthless. 
A  law  was  passed  in  1849  authorizing  a  bank  at  Talla- 
has.see,  l)Ut  we  lielieve  that  it  was  not  organized,  and 
we  know  of  no  regular  liank  in  the  State. 

Missouri. — This  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1821.  There  was  one  liank  in  existence  prior  to 
tliis  date,  the  operations  of  which  were  disastrous,  but 
the  first  we  find  in  the  regiilar  reports  is  the  State  Bank 
of  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis,  with  one  branch,  in  1837,  and 
a  capital  of  .8533,.">38,  circulation  828, (X»0,  and  specie 
8466,000.  This  is  now  the  only  bank  in  tlie  State, 
although  it  has  increased  the  number  of  its  branches 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  banking  facilities. 
We  give  a  tabular  statement  of  its  operations,  during 
a  series  of  years,  from  1837  to  1856 : 


Years. 

Branches. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

DepoeiK. 

Specie. 

Loan. 

1837 

1 

$533,538 

$(|-.S,UII0 

$819,000 

$400, 0(M) 

$1,10'.',(JOO 

18t0 

2 

1,116,123 

410,000 

1,174,000 

562.WI0 

2.077,000 

1843 

3 

l,200,.^83 

731,000 

1,116,000 

1,260.000 

951,000 

1H40 

5 

1,200.582 

2,1',)5,000 

l,2il6,000 

1,453,000 

2,C58,000 

1S4'» 

5 

1,208,  UiT 

2,509,000 

1,736,000 

2,427,000 

0,152,000 

1850 

5 

1,208,751 

2,.')ii4,000 

1,377,000 

1,902,000 

3,-.06.000 

1856 

5 

1,216.400 

2,805,000 

1,331,000 

1,355,000 

4.  .300.000 

This  bank  is  owned  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of 
$954,205,  and  tlie  balance  by  individuals,  and  its  char- 
ter will  exjiire  in  February,  1861,  having  been  ex- 
tended to  that  d.ite  l)y  act  of  1856.  A  committee  on 
banks  formerly  recommended  a  sale  of  the  State's  in- 
terest in  the  bank,  and  the  charter  of  a  new  one  with 
$5,000,000  capital.  The  constitution  allows  but  one 
bank  and  branches,  and,  of  course,  without  its  altera- 
tion free  banks  can  not  be  introduced.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  bank  has  always  had  on  Iiand  a  large 
supply  of  specie  for  tlie  redemption  of  its  circulation, 
and  has  consequently  always  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion. It  has  maintained  specie  payments  since  its  in- 
corporation, althoiigli  its  circulation  was  necessarilv 
restricted,  wiiile  many  of  tlie  lianks  of  the  East  and 
West  were  under  suspension  during  the  years  1837-1840. 
We  trust  tliat  it  may  contiima  a  fortress  of  strength  to 
resist  the  encroaclimcnt  of  free  banking  principles, 
which  are  now  pervading  several  of  the  States,  and 
furnish  an  enduring  evidence  of  the  profit  and  security 
of  lianks  based  upon  a  specie  capital.  , 

Cii/i/orni'i.—Wa  are  not  aware  of  any  incorporated 
banks  in  the  State  of  California  ;  and  it  onlv  remains 
for  us  to  speak  of  those  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  first  bank  established  at  Washington  was  in  1792. 
with  a  capital  of  8">00,000;  in  1802,  there  were  two 
banks,  $1,500,000;  in  180,5,  three  banks,  $2,000,000; 
in  1811,  four  banks,  82.341, .395;  in  1815,  ten  banks, 
$4,078,295 ;  in  1820,  thirte.  n  banks,  $5,525,319  capitals. 


Years. 

Banks. 

Capital. 

is:io 

9 

$3,><:'.'..'>74 

1837 

T 

2.204  445 

1842 

6 

l.78,;.'.t20 

1844 

6 

l,tu:\V8rt 

The  charters  of  all  these  hanks  expired  some  years 
since,  anil  passed  into  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  l>en- 
efit  of  the  stockholders.  The  Farmers  and  Mechanics' 
Bank,  Georgetown,  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  Bank 
of  Washington,  and  Patriotic  Bank  of  Washington,  are 
of  the  above  class,  and  are  about  the  only  banks  whose 
bills  are  current  on  any  terms,  and  they  are  looked 
upon  with  distrust  out  of  their  own  neighliorhood. 

Coiicliisions. — The  past  financial  history  of  the  United 
States  abounds  with  examjiles  and  warnings;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  unheeded  and 
forgotten.  How  many  of  our  merchants  now  on  the 
stage  of  active  enterprise  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  past  history  of  commerce  in  our  mm 
coiinln/  durintj  t/n: prcsi  nf  cmtiin/,  if,  indeed,  they  know- 
that  which  relates  to  their  own  business,  beyond  the 
last  twenty  years  ? 

How  few  statesmen  and  financiers  of  these  modem 
days  of  high  .ittainments  are  familiar  with  the  finan- 
cial events  of  1836-'42 1  Those  who  retain  a  fresh  re- 
membrance of  that  financial  crisis  w-ill  ever  ilread  a  re- 
currence, and  be  inspired  with  caution,  prudence,  and 
distrust.  But  the  race  of  these  "conservatives"  is  fa*t 
I>assing  away,  and  the  counsels  of  the  few  n^maining 
are  almost  derided.  .lunitir  (wrtners.  or  sucoes.«ors, 
and  "Young  America,"  fill  their  places,  and  now  take 
the  lead.  The  past  is  disreganled.  and  similar  errors 
will  probably  eventuate  in  similar  disasters. 

Our  illustrious  st.itesman.  Daniel  Webster,  who  has 
left  for  our  use  invaluable  lessons  of  |»olitic."il  wisdom, 
in  his  celebrated  speech  at  Trvnton.  in  1844.  unere<l 
these  words  :  "  We  are  well  instructed  by  experience  ; 
but  let  us  not  l>e  lost  to  exin^rience.  Let  not  all  the 
good,  all  the  comforts,  all  the  blessings,  which  now 
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Beem  in  prospect  for  all  classes,  be  blighted,  ruined, 
and  destroyed,  by  running  into  danger  which  we  may 
avoid.  The  rocks  before  us  are  all  visible— all  high 
out  of  water.  They  lift  themselves,  covered  with  the 
fragments  of  the  awful  wrecks  and  ruin  of  other  times. 
Let  us  avoid  them.  Let  the  master  and  the  pilots,  and 
the  helmsman  and  all  the  crew,  be  wide  awake,  and 
give  the  breakers  a  good  berth." 

In  1832,  Mr.  Biddle,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  Mr.  Cambreleng, 
of  New  York,  was  chairman.  To  one  of  the  interroga- 
tories he  answered  in  the  following  language :  "The 
idea,  at  the  present  day,  of  doing  the  business  of  this 
country  without  banks  would  be  equal  to  the  project  of 
renouncing  canals,  and  railroads,  and  steamboats,  and 
all  the  other  improvements  belonging  to  trade.  That 
banks  do  occasional  mischief  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  until  some  valuable  improvement  is  found  which 
supplies  unmixed  good,  this  is  no  olijection  to  them, 
and,  constituted  as  they  now  are,  the  banks  of  the 
United  States  may  be  considered  safe  instruments  of 
commerce.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  wiser  to  retain  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  donhtful  and  hazardous  eTperhnents.  What 
is  wanted,  I  think,  in  our  banking  system  is  this  :  first, 
to  widen  the  basis  of  our  metallic  circulation,  by  abol- 
ishiiif/  the  use  of  small  notes,  so  as  to  allow  coin  to  take 
the  place  of  them,  as  it  inevitably  would  ;  and,  second- 
ly, to  annex  to  the  non-payment  of  specie  Vty  the  banks 
so  heavy  a  penalty,  say  an  interest  of  12  per  cent., 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  24 
per  cent.,  as  in  some  of  the  Jersey  banks,  as  would 
deprive  the  banks  of  all  temptation  to  incur  the  risk 
of  insolvency." 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  these 
remarks  were  made  by  the  "  moneyed  autocrat  of  Phil- 
adelphia," and  the  very  principles  avowed  by  him  are 
now  the  adopted  dogmas  of  his  former  opponents.  We 
believe  that  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  in  order 
to  carry  on  successfully  the  extensive  business  of  this 
country,  we  require  a  solid,  stable,  and  uniform  cur- 
rency. It  is  undeniable,  also,  that  a  system  like  bank- 
ing, which  has  constituted  a  prominent  engine  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  in  all  civilized  communi- 
ties, must  possess  intrinsic,  fixed,  and  ascertained  prin- 
ciples ;  the  discovery,  development,  and  application  of 
•which,  in  the  most  equitable  and  advantageous  man- 
ner, should  be  the  leading  object  of  those  who  exercise 
anj'  agency  in  the  creation  or  management  of  our  mon- 
eyed institutions. 

The  early  antipathy  of  our  people  against  banks 
was  a  blinded  prejudice  ;  the  retrospect  of  half  a  cen- 
tury discloses  many  great  evils  and  abuses,  springing 
from  multifarious  causes  not  imputalde  to  the  system, 
but  rather  fungous  excrescences,  which  a  luxuriant 
growth  has  produced.  Frauds  without  number  have 
been  perpetrated,  undiscovered  and  hopeless ;  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  scattered  in 
thoughtless  profusion  by  Boards  of  Directors,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  first  elements  of  banking,  and  loaned 
their  paper  promises  to  oljlige  their  friends,  taking  a 
worthless  written  individual  promise  for  an  equally 
wortliless  printed  bank-note.  But  what  of  all  these 
things,  and  many  more  which  might  be  added,  the 
great  extension  of  credit,  consequent  upon  the  in- 
creased banking  facilities,  unrestrained  as  they  have 
fiirmerly  been,  lias  been  l)eneficial  to  all  classes,  to  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  not  less  tlian  to  the  merchants. 
"  Young  Americans,"  men  of  industrious,  enterprising, 
and  energetic  characters,  have  left  tlie  comforts  of  their 
parental  homes,  and  by  the  aid  of  bank  capital  have 
found  the  facilities  by  which  they  could  convert  bound- 
less forests  and  untrodden  wilds  into  cultivated  farms 
and  villages,  within  the  precincts  of  which  they  have 
estalilished  schools  and  churches,  erected  work-sliops 
and  factories,  and  clustered  around  them  the  civiliza- 


tion, the  comforts,  and  refinements  which  are  now 
spread  over  our  Western  States.  True  it  is,  that  this 
expansion  of  bank  facilities  has  cast  its  dark  shadow 
as  well  as  its  sunlight.  In  many  a  city  and  town, 
thousands  have  been  ruined  by  the  recklessness  or  im- 
providence of  those  who  have  made  haste  to  be  rich, 
and  many  a  possessor  of  an  ample  fortune,  acquired  by 
a  life-long  labor,  has  gone  down  to  his  grave  in  sadness, 
sorrow,  and  deprivation,  by  the  violent  explosion  of 
those  fearful  volcanoes  which  periodically  have  scat- 
tered burning  lava  and  ashes  over  the  golden  vistas 
which  speculation  had  conjured  up. 

But  the  question  now  arises.  When  are  our  experi- 
ments in  banking  to  end?  We  have  tried  national 
banks,  specie  banks,  safety-fund  banks,  free  banks,  and 
bogus  banks  ;  and  we  have  a  sub-treasury  scheme,  and 
untold  treasures  of  gold  in  California,  but  the.se  are 
merely  chaotic  materials,  moving  in  space  at  random — 
no  single  mind  directs  their  movements,  and  the  re- 
sult will  probably  be  '"confusion  worse  confounded." 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  succor?  We  can  dis- 
cover but  one  sure  point,  and  that  is  the  general  gov- 
ernment, who  alone  have  the  power  to  exercise  a  salu- 
tary control  over  the  currency  of  our  whole  country, 
through  the  agency  of  that  grand  regulator  of  ex- 
change, an  exchequer  sjstem,  aided,  if  need  be,  by 
that  pet  of  the  government,  the  present  sub-treasury 
scheme. 

From  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  banks, 
amount  of  capital,  and  circulation,  it  will  appear  that 
the  number  of  banks  has  doubled  in  a  period  of  nearly 
twentj'  years ;  while  the  capital  and  circulation  have 
increased  only  about  30  per  cent,  in  the  same  time, 
which  ratio  is  not  equal  to  the  growth  or  increase  in 
wealth  of  the  country. 

TKEASURT   BEl'OET. 


Years. 

Banks. 

Capital  paid  in. 

Circulation. 

183T^ 

75S 

$2'.;  0,000, 000 

$149,000  000    • 

1838 

829 

319,000,000 

ll(;,(:00.0(iO 

18.8'.> 

840 

027,000.000 

135,000,000 

1S40 

'Ml 

363,000,000 

107,000,000 

1S41 

784 

313,000,000 

107,000,000 

1842 

C92 

260,000,000 

83,000,000 

1843 

691 

228,000,000 

58,000.000 

1844 

696 

210,000,000 

75,000,000 

1S45 

707 

206,000,000 

89,000,000 

1846 

707 

196,000,000 

105.000,000 

1847 

715 

203,000.000 

105,000,000 

1848 

751 

204,000,000 

128.000,000 

1849 

782 

207,000,000 

114,000,000 

1S50 

8-'4 

217,000,000 

131,000,000 

1851 

879 

227,000,000 

155,000,000 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1208 

301,000,000 

204,000,000 

1855 

1307 

332,000,000 

187,000.000 

Our  task  is  ended,  when  we  have  acknowledged  the 
sources  from  which  this  compilation  has  been  derived. 
From  Condy  Kaguet  and  Professor  Tucker's  works  on 
Banks  and  Bankintj,  from  Niles^  liofjister,  the  Bankers' 
and  JIunl's  Magazines,  liberal  extracts  have  been  made, 
and  all  the  tabular  statements  have  been  derived  ei- 
ther from  the  Bankers'  Mat/azine  or  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  admirable  Index  to 
Periodical  Literature,  by  the  accomplished  lil)rarian  of 
the  Boston  Athena;uni,  has  been  an  efficient  guide  to 
autlioi;ities  and  essays  which  might  otherwise  have 
escaped  our  attention,  and  has  fully  verified  the  motto 
on  his  title-page, 

"  Qui  Hcit  \ibi  sit  Fcicntia,  habenti  est  proximn?." 

Bank  of  the  United  ,S7«^e.s-.— The  old  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  Feliruary,  1791.  By  the  limitation  of  the 
charter,  it  was  to  expire  on  the  -Ith  of  March,  1811. 
This,  like  the  Banks  of  England,  France,  and  Sweden, 
was  a  bank  of  deposit,  discount,  and  circulation,  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000. 

Those  European  writers,  both  British  and  French, 
who  have  eulogized  this  institution  as  being  purely 
commercial,  and  distinguished  from  those  of  England 
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and  Franco  l)y  not  being  connected  witli  the  govern- 
ment, or  an  engine  of  finance,  can  not  liave  read  the 
charter,  the  preamble  to  -wliich  begins  thus  :  "  Where- 
as the  estaldi.shment  of  a  bank  will  be  very  conducive 
to  the  conducting  of  the  national  finances,  will  tenil  to 
give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  loans  for  the  use  of  the 
government  in  sudden  emergencies,  and  will  be  pro- 
ductive oi  considerable  udKantages  to  trade  and  industry 
in  general,"  etc.  Instead  of  being  a  merely  commer- 
cial estaldishinent,  therefore,  it  was  essentially  and 
mainly  of  a  financial  and  political  character,  and  it 
was  on  this  ground  that  its  constitutionality  was  de- 
fended ;  tiic  right  of  Congress  to  grant  sudi  a  charter 
being  claimed  mostly  upon  the  strength  of  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  wliich  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  enu- 
merated, and  expressly  vested  in  that  liody.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  establishment  was,  therefore,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Bank  of  ICngland,  and  the  resemblance  is  not  lim- 
ited to  tlie  general  purposes  of  its  institution,  for,  as  the 
Bank  of  England  originated  in  a  loan  to  the  llritiish 
government,  so  the  act  liy  wliicii  the  (dd  ISank  of  the 
United  States  was  chartercfl  ])rovided  that  the  sums 
subscribed  by  individuals  and  corporations  should  be 
payable  one-fourth  in  gold  and  silver  and  three-fourths 
in  the  public  debt  certilicates.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  authorized  to  subscribe  for  two  mill- 
ions of  the  stock  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The 
directors,  being  twenty-tive,  were  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  the  election;  but  the  government  re- 
served the  right  of  inspecting  the  affairs  of  the  Bank, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
authorized  to  demand  of  the  president  and  directors  a 
statement  of  its  concerns  as  often  as  he  might  see  fit. 
The  corporation  was  authorized  to  estaldish  branches 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  only  restriction 
as  to  circulation  was,  that  the  amount  of  debts  due 
from  the  corporation  by  bond,  l)ill,  note,  or  otherwise, 
besides  the  debts  due  for  deposits,  should  never  ex- 
ceed iJ10,000,000;  and  in  case  of  excess,  the  directors 
by  whose  agency  such  debt  should  be  incurred  were 
made  personally  answerable.  This  l)ank  went  into  op- 
eration, and  had  a  most  powerful  agency  in  establish- 
ing the  credit  of  the  goverinnent,  facilitating  its  finan- 
cial operations,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  industry 
and  commerce.  Congress  having  refused  to  renew  the 
charter,  it  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  in  1811.  But 
during  the  war  which  ensued  the  want  of  a  national 
bank  was  severely  felt,  not  only  as  an  agent  for  collect- 
ing the  revenues,  but  more  especially  for  transmitting 
funds  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  then 
it  might  have  been  a  useful  au.xiliary  to  the  public 
credit  by  supplying  temporary  loans  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. So  thoroughly  convinced  were  the  public  of 
the  necessity  of  sucli  an  institution,  that  the  members 
of  the  same  political  party  from  which  the  constitu- 
tional olijections  hud  been  made  to  the  old  Bank,  and 
which  had  refused  to  renew  its  charter,  ])assed  an  act  of 
Congress,  which  was  a])proved  by  the  President,  April 
10,  181t^,  chartering  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  capital  of  .'5<;15,000,000,  upon  principles 
and  with  i)rovisions  very  similar  to  those  contained  in 
the  former  charter.  Por  this  charter  the  government 
demanded  and  received  a  bonus  of  $1,500,000  from  the 
stockholders.  The  government  became  a  stockholder 
in  tlie  same  proportion  as  in  the  former  bank,  taking 
one-fifth,  or  !?7,000,00()  of  the  stock.  The  direction  of 
the  institution  was  loft  to  the  stockholders,  as  in  the 
old  bank,  except  that  the  government  reserved  the 
right  of  appointment  and  removal  at  pleasure,  l>y  the 
President,  of  five  directors  out  of  the  twenty-five,  the 
other  twenty  being  elected  hy  the  stockholders.  The 
goverinnent  also  reserved  the  right  to  dennind  a  state- 
ment of  tile  concerns  of  the  institution  by  coinnnttees 
of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature.  One  quarter  of 
the  subscription  to  the  stock  was  payable  either  in 


gold  and  silver  or  United  States  stock,  at  the  option 
of  subscribers.  The  S'',fXW,000  to  be  subscribed  by 
the  government  was  payable  either  in  gold  and  silver, 
or  ])ublic  stock,  at  an  interest  of  6  [jer  cent.,  at  the  oi>- 
tion  of  the  government.  The  transactions  of  the  cor- 
poration were  limited  to  making  loans  and  trading  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  sale  of  such  goods  or 
proceeds  of  such  lands  as  should  Ijc  pledged. 

Branches  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  Xo  other  similar  corporations  could  be  char- 
tered hy  the  government,  excei)t  banks  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  a  capital  not  exceeding  in  total 
.*sG,000,000,  during  the  period  for  which  the  charter 
was  granted,  namely,  to  the  3d  of  March,  18:jG.  The 
bank  was  proliil)ited  from  purchasing  any  \>an  of  the 
public  debt,  taking  interest  over  C  jKir  cent.,  or  loan- 
ing to  the  government  over  §.500,000,  or  to  any  State 
over  8^0,000;  and  the  deljts  of  the  Itank  were  in  no 
case  to  exceed  the  amount  of  deposits  by  more  than 
ijs.'io, 000,000.  And  in  case  of  refusing  specie  payment 
of  its  notes  or  deposits  in  specie,  the  bank  was  made 
lialde  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  jjer  an- 
num. The  bank  was  also  obliged,  by  its  charter,  to 
give  the  government  the  necessary  facilities  for  trans- 
ferring the  public  funds  from  place  to  place  within  the 
United  States  without  charging  commissions,  or  claim- 
ing any  allowance  on  account  of  the  difference  of  ex- 
change, and  to  transact  all  the  business  of  commis- 
sioners of  loans  whenever  required  so  to  do.  The  i)ank 
was  jjrohibited  from  issuing  bills  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  .*5. 

The  bank  commenced  operations  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1817 ;  and  soon  after  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
State  banks  for  a  simultaneous  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  which  took  place  on  the  "ioth  Fel)ruani-,  1817. 
Every  efl'ort  was  made  to  push  its  paper  into  circu- 
lation. Its  discounts  were  increased  in  one  month 
from  83,000;<J00to  820,000,000;  and  in  October,  nine 
months  after  going  into  operation,  they  had  increased 
to  833,000,000.  Of  course,  with  this  immense  expan- 
sion, the  currency  depreciated  ;  prices  of  ever}-  thing 
ranged  high  ;  speculation,  esjMjcially  in  stocks,  was 
rife.  The  managentcnt  of  the  l)ank  was  verj-  bad; 
money  was  lent  on  the  stock  of  the  bank  to  its  par  val- 
ue, and  so  i)ersonsof  no  means  became  stockholders — 
pledging  the  stock  for  the  loan  with  which  they  bought 
the  stock.  The  branches  which  had  lieen  made  at  all 
points.  North,  East,  West,  and  South,  were  issuing 
notes,  limited  by  the  ability  to  make  them.  In  obe- 
dience to  a  fixed  law  of  action  and  reaction  being 
e<iual,  a  revulsion  soon  came,  and,  owing  to  the  mis- 
management of  the  directors,  it  was  increased.  The 
branches  met  with  great  losses :  at  Baltimore,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  improper  conduct  of  the  officers,  it 
was  estimated  at  81,671.221 ;  and  the  aggregate  losses 
of  the  parent  bank  up  to  the  (>th  of  March,  1819,  ex- 
ceeded 83,500,000.  The  dividends  in  the  same  time 
amounted  to  8^. -110, 000;  of  this  sum  81.348,553  was 
received  for  interest  on  public  debt  held  by  the  bank, 
whidi  made  the  profits  on  the  banking  operations  less 
by  half  a  million  than  its  losses.  These  kisses,  and 
the  fluctuations  caused  by  the  ditliculties  of  the  bai>k 
in  the  currency  and  in  money  aflairs  generally,  created 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  bank,  which  added  to  the 
party  who  held  that  the  bank  was  unconstitutional  and 
inexpedient. 

In  the  sessions  of  1831-"S2  the  hank  made  applica- 
tion to  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  the  drnrter:  and  a 
bill  was  passed  inooqwrating  anew  the  bank.  This 
was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson.  It  was  then  re- 
considered by  Congress,  but  failing  to  obtain  the  con- 
stitutional majority  of  twivthirvis,  it  was  finally  re- 
jected, July,  18;e. 

The  removal  of  the  government  dc|vsits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  l>y  the  President,  Septem- 
ber 23,  18.'W;  the  adoption,  in  consequence,  l>y  Con- 
gress of  what  was  afterward  called  the  ''deposit-bank 
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system,"  as  a  means  of  safely  keeping  the  public  mon- 
ey ;  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  that  the  removal  was 
uncalled  for,  and  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the 
President  unconstitutional,  etc.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Webster,  and  passed  ^larch  28,  18.S4 ;  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  June  23,  1836,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  revenue  among  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  ;  the  issue  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  famous  specie  circular  of  Juh^  11,  1836;  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  early  in  the  same  year ; 
the  derangement  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  •which 
led,  in  May,  1837,  to  the  general  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks ;  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks  in  the  summer  of  1838,  -with  the 
adoption  of  the  "  free-banking  system"  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  several  others,  were  events  which  may 
be  regarded  as  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
suspen.sion  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. — E.  A. 

"When  it  was  finally  settled  that  no  recharter  of 
the  national  bank  was  to  be  oljtained,  a  plan  was  pro- 
jected to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  long-estab- 
lished correspondence,  name,  and  machinery  of  the 
former  bank,  by  incorporating  its  stock  with  a  new 
institution  under  the  name  of  "  The  President,  Directs 
ors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  Pennsylvania,"  which  was  chartered  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1836,  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  The 
transfer  of  the  funds  of  the  old  institution  was  made 
into  the  new  State  bank.  More  than  15  per  cent,  was 
restored  by  the  government  Ijeyond  its  subscription  at 
the  period  of  the  transfer,  and  3j  per  cent,  had  been 
paid  to  the  same  source  every  six  months  for  a  long 
course  of  years.  In  consequence  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  new  institution,  the  stockholders 
were  content  to  subscribe  anew  in  the  new  State  bank  ; 
and  it  is  alleged  that  all  of  them  might,  at  this  junc- 
ture, have  received  their  inve.stments  back,  not  only 
at  par,  but  with  a  large  advance.  This  the  govern- 
ment actually  did,  and  no  power  was  enjoyed  by  the 
government  that  was  not  shared  by  every  individual. 
Indeed  it  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  (who 
held  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  bank, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  national  bank),  as  recently  as 
April,  1841,  that  the  State  institution  was  prosperous 
down  to  the  end  of  his  administration  in  March,  1839. 
The  downfall  of  the  State  institution,  however,  soon 
occurred,  bringing  disaster  upon  the  stockholders. 
From  March,  1839,  to  March,  1841,  the  stock  of  the 
State  bank  declined  from  116  to  17  per  cent.,  and  this 
loss  fell  in  consideralde  part  upon  those  who  had  been 
the  original  stockholders  of  the  national  bank.  The 
stock  is  now  quoted  from  .^l  to  $2  per  share.  The  new 
institution  did  not  rest  upon  the  broad  foundation  of 
national  aid,  and  of  covirse  had  not  the  confidence  pos- 
sessed by  the  national  bank." — Hunt's  Merch.  Mag. 

A  bill  for  establishing  a  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  August  6, 
1841 ;  vetoed  l)y  President  Tjder,  August  16.  Another 
bill  for  a  Fiscal  Corporation  vetoed  September  9,  1841, 
followed  Ijy  a  resignation  of  all  the  Cabinet,  except  Mr. 
W^ebster,  which  fended  for  a  time  all  efforts  to  obtain 
under  any  name  a  new  national  bank. 

Canada. — There  are  eight  banks  in  Canada  besides 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  which  has  its  chief 
office  in  England,  and  spreads  its  branches  all  over 
British  America.  This  bank,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1840,  has  a  capital  of  £1,000,000  sterling.  Of  the 
eight  more  strictly  colonial  banks,  four  are  in  Lower 
and  four  in  Upper  Canada.  The  most  imi)ortant  of 
these  is  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  with  a  present  capital 
of  £1,500,000  currency.  The  three  other  banks  in 
Lower  Canada  are,  the  City  Bank  of  Montreal,  with  a 
capital  of  £300,000;  the  Banque  du  Peuide  in  Mont- 
real, with  a  capital  of  £.300,000;  and  tlie  Quebec 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  £500,000.  The  banks  in  Up- 
per Canada  are,  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  Toronto, 


incorporated  1821,  with  a  present  capital  of  £1,000,000 ; 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  the  Midland  District,  Kings- 
ton, incorporated  1832,  capital  £1,000,000 ;  the  Gore 
Bank,  Hamilton,  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
£100,000 ;  and  the  Niagara  District  Bank  at  St.  Cath- 
erines, with  a  capital  of  £500,000. 

Almost  all  of  these  institutions  have  branches  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  issue  notes,  payable 
on  demand,  from  one  dollar  upward.  The  least  de- 
nomination of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America  is  four-dollar  notes,  representing  £1  colonial 
currency.  The  greater  number  of  these  institutions 
are  now  understood  to  be  paying  from  6  to  7  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon  their  paid-up  stock ;  and  the  stock 
of  the  most  successful  among  them  was  selling,  in 
April,  1854,  at  from  16  to  25  per  cent,  premium.  All 
accounts  are  kept  in  Canada  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  provincial  currency.  The  present  one  pound 
of  jjrovincial  currency  is  about  equal  to  16«.  Ad.  ster- 
ling, or  four  dollars  United  States  currency.  The  En- 
glish sovereign  is  equal  to  24s.  4rf.  currency ;  the  shil- 
ling within  a  fraction  of  1.*!.  3(Z. ;  and  the  half-crown 
about  3s.  \\d.  colonial  currency.  The  bank  capital 
of  Canada  was  largely  increased  by  act  of  1854,  viz. : 


Names. 

Capital. 

Addition, 
1854. 

Capital, 
1856. 

Bank  of  Montreal 

Bank  of  Upjier  Canada  . . 
Coram.  Bank  of  Canada  . 

Citj'  Bank,  Montreal 

Banque  du  Peuple 

Quebec  Bank 

Total 

£ 
1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
225,000 
200.000 
250,000 

£ 

500,(KJ0 
500,000 
500,000 
75,000 
100,000 
250,000 

£ 

1.500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

300,0(10 

300,000 

500,000 

2,675,000  1  1,1125,000  |  4,600,000 

Friendly  Societies. — Friendly  Societies  are  as- 
sociations, mostly  in  England,  of  persons  chiefly  in  the 
humbler  classes  for  the  purpose  of  making  provision 
by  mutual  contribution  against  those  contingencies  in 
human  life,  the  occurrence  of  which  can  be  calculated 
by  way  of  average.  The  principal  objects  contem- 
plated by  such  societies  are  the  following :  the  insur- 
ing of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a 
memlier's  child,  or  on  the  death  of  a  member  or  any 
of  his  family  ;  the  maintenance  of  members  in  old  age 
and  widowhood ;  the  administration  of  relief  to  mem- 
bers incapacitated  for  labor  by  sickness  or  accident ; 
and  the  endowment  of  members  or  their  nominees. 
Friendly  societies  are,  therefore,  associations  for  mu- 
tual assurance,  but  are  distinguished  from  assurance 
societies,  properly  so  called,  bj-  the  circumstance  that 
the  sums  of  money  which  they  insure  are  compara- 
tively small. 

Although  the  period  when  such  societies  originated 
appears  to  be  unknown,  their  existence  in  ancient 
times  is  unquestionable.  They  were  numerous  in  En- 
gland among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  from  the  general 
want  of  learning  at  so  early  an  age,  and  the  diflSculty 
of  preserving  written  documents  even  of  the  highest 
importance  relating  to  a  period  so  remote,  it  can  not 
be  expected  we  should  now  possess  any  very  complete 
records  of  their  historj'  or  proceedings.  Writers  of 
credit,  however,  have  mentioned  several  of  these  fra- 
ternities or  "guilds"  as  existing  both  before  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  their  rules, 
which  are  still  preserved,  are  highly  interesting,  from 
their  similarity  to  tho.se  of  the  friendly  societies  of  the 
present  day.  ''These  guilds  or  social  corporations," 
oliservos  an  excellent  writer,  "seem,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  been  friendly  associations  made  for  mutual  aid 
and  contribution  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  which 
were  perpetually  arising  from  burials,  legal  exactions, 
penal  mulcts,  and  other  payments  and  compensations." 
— Tuuxer's  a  nglii-Sdxons.  Some  of  them  had  for 
their  olyects  the  bestowal  of  annual  charity,  the  pay- 
ment of  stipends  to  poor  persons,  the  entertainment  of 
poor  strangers  and  travelers,  and  various  other  works 
of  a  like  charitable  and  benevolent  character. 
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Banks  of  the  I 

^nited  States,  18.07.— The  foil 

owing  is 

licial  returns  in 

or  near  January,  18.j7. — 

From  the  Fi- 

a  summary  of  the  liabiliticj  and  the  resources  of  the 

naiu:e  Repijrt  of 

/<e  Secrttarj  if  the  Treasury,  iJectmher. 

banks  of  eacli  State  in  the  Union 

according  to  the  of- 

18 

a. 

states. 

LIAIILITIU. 

No  of 
Bunks. 

No.  of 
Branches. 

Dat«. 

CapiUl. 

Circulmtion. 

Deposit*. 

Vae  other 
Bsolu. 

Other 

Liebililiee.     | 

7o 
49 

Jan.,    18.57 
Dec,   1-50 

$8,135,735 
4,831.000 

$4,641,646 
3,677.689 

$l,9:'4.782 
1,0.58  803 

$145,083 

$121,743 

New  Ilanipsliire. 

Vermont 

41 

July,   18.5t; 

3.856,!i46 

3.970.720 

797.5.35 

7.348 

317  1 

Massachusetts  . . 

172 

Oct.,    1851) 

5M,.5;!8,80:* 

2«.,';44,315 

23.437,256 

4,807,601 

931.868  ' 

Khode  Island  . . . 

i)8 

Dec,   lh56 

20,275,89a 

.5,.52l.li09 

3.141..;',7 

1.47.5,221 

6.5:»,703 

Connecticut 

70 

1 

April,  1856 

18,913,372 

9.11)7.762 

4,'»'JO.S35 

875,287 

911.458 

New  York 

310 

1 

Sept.,  Ib5j 

96,3S1.301 

34.019  633 

96.907.970 

29,014.125 

«,767,333 

New  Jersey 

46 

Jan.,    185T 

6,5S2,770 

4,759,8.^5 

4  891,970 

1,4-^.656 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

71 

Nov.,   1856 

23,609.344 

17,368,090 

27,5:3,534 

4,215  515 

127,069 

Delaware 

8 

3 

Jan.,    l"i.57 

1,428. 185 

1,394.094 

86S,414 

147.2.50 

Maryland 

31 

Jan.,    18.57 

12,2'.i7,276 

5.15.5.0  6 

9,611.3.4 

1,895.-.:  84 

679,701 

Virginia 

10 

38 

Jan.,    18.57 

13,863.<X)0 

12,6s5  627 

7.397,474 

729.5(J7 

9w,235 

North  Carolina. . 

12 

16 

Jan.,    lSi-)7 

0,425,250 

6,301.262 

l,17o.ir26 

224,821 

6645  ! 

South  Carolina. . 

18 

2 

Jan.,    1-57 

14.837,642 

10.<,5J.65.' 

3.512.7.33 

3.51 8,'.  62 

3,3i5.119  1 

Georgia 

19 

4 

Jan.,    1857 

15,42s,C:tO 

9,147.011 

3,126  .5^ 

1,663.429 

872,644 

Alabanii 

4 

Jan.,    1857 

2,297,800 

3,177.2.34 

2.423. 26  J 

703.443 

5.0<i0 

Louisiana 

9 

10 

Dec,   1850 

21,7311,400 

9,194,131t 

13,478.729 

965,5..5 

2,207,583 

Mis.sis8ippi 

1 

Jan.,    1857 

336,000 

556,345 

83.435 

1 

Tennessee 

22 

18 

Jan.,    18.57 

8,451.422 

8,401.948 

4.87.5.346 

944.917 

951.262  1 

Kentucky 

8 

27 

Jan.,    1857 

10,596.305 

13,682.215 

4.473.378 

2,983.373 

50,000  1 

Missouri 

C 

Dec,   18.56 

1,215  4<  5 

2,730,380 

1,188,982 

111,984 

42 
33 

13 

Oct.,    1856 
Oct.,    ia56 

5,872,144 
4,lii3.08.> 

6.534,045 
4.7-;i.705 

1,002.399 
1.8.52,742 

210,483 
272.815 

157,931  ' 
177.309 

Indiana 

Ohio 

CI 
4 

Nov.,  1856 
Dec,   1856 

6,74J,421 
S41.48.» 

9,153.02'.) 
670,.54) 

6.54:!.420 
1,347.950 

1,2<j2.961 
118,962 

392.758  , 
62.64'; 

Michigin 

Wisconsin 

49 

Jan.,    1857 

2,!'55,0i0 

1,702.570 

3,.365.J.62 

1,290,480  ; 

Nebraska  Teni'y 
Total  liabilities 

4 

Jan.,    1857 

205.000 

:-'.5:!,796 

125.291 

1.749 

12S3 

133       1     

$370,834.68  i 

$214  778.822 

$230  351.352 

$57,674,;j33 

$1U.816,8S'J 

States. 

nisouBcis. 

Loans. 

Slocks, 

Real  Estate. 

other 
Inve*lnientfl. 

Due  by  other 
Banks 

Notes  of  other 
Baoks. 

Specie  Funds. 

Specie. 

$13277.620 
8  816  421 

$138  251 

$375,216 

$705,143 

New  Hampshire. 

75.893 

741.475 

136  514 

236,013 

Vermont 

7,-i02.951 

$114,583 

135,268 

$62,881 

1,142,104 

43.146 

$39,440 

21 '9, 858 

Massachusetts  . . 

101,1.32,7.12 

1,426,392 

7,.' 74,701 

5.248.379 

4,555571   , 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

28.679,r;43 

123.530 

478.652 

70,133 

1,255.322 

1.281.754 

548.34S  , 

Connecticut 

28,511,14) 

1,216.630 

4.5.3.132 

488, 1G8 

3.402,975 

367,319 

246,248 

1.006.4'.i3  1 

New  York 

205  892,499 

24,027.533 

6,863.945 

12,179,16J 

2.935,205 

22,678,628 

12,893,771 

New  Jersey 

13,380.085 

531.773 

224,711 

28S,2r6 

2.V37.204 

710,072 

849.926  ! 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

52,287.234 

2,301.626 

1,20,;,  560 

3lp3.730 

5.14-3.3.30 

5.719,234 

1.6  3606 

5,973.133 

Delaware 

3.021.373 

33.(176 

130,0MI 

1.065 

5  6.514 

40,680 

196.601 

146.367 

Maryland 

22,293,554 

758,278 

402,217 

23  5.8 

1,804.791 

1,666.663 

9.168 

3,522.561 

Virginia 

24,8'.»9575 

3,184,!'66 

872.3i'8 

484. 6S2 

2,405.211 

1,.509.089 

13.4fi2 

3,09-2,741  1 

North  Carolina. . 

12,63i;,.521 

94.116 

1!>2.475 

7.913 

846.416 

366,076 

1.378 

1.156.9:3 

South  Carolina. . 

28,227,370 

3,268,876 

631,273 

6'S,662 

1,180,938 

530.497 

1.1.<7.774 

Georgia 

16,649,201 

2,248.083 

8,368,28') 

534  619 

1,3C8.971 

1,480,570 

31,928 

1.702.108 

Alabama 

6,545,209 

142,201 

78.148 

l,-..52 

665.302 

504,287 

1.130.312 

Louisiana 

31,200,296 

4,7'.'4,8-5 

2,470,683 

1,493.905 

6,416,728 

6,811.162 

Mississippi 

657,020 

519 

11,413 

257.505 

26,503 

7,912 

Tennessee 

10,S;)3.3>0 

2,450,308 

500.715 

24.160 

2,380.700 

1,069,4*18 

62,767 

2.094.633 

Kentucky 

23,404  .551 

730,126 

465.1107 

3C3  924 

4,115  430 

840,959 

4.4O6.106 

Missouri 

4,112,7.11 

98,254 

76.^91 

196,910 

1,21.5.184 

1,740,671 
7.039,691 

6. 129, 61  .T 
1,694.357 

62,832 
227,590 

330.911 

3,953.450 
1,338.418 

433,717 
557,238 

19.207 
68  5  8 

636610 
1.4-20.076 

Indiana 

Ohio 

15  233.241 
1,903,603 

2.749.68.5 
588,389 

310.145 
6».110 

687.337 
11,145 

2,749.658 

24:. ,1161 

1,190,863 
160.489 

30,007 
9.141 

2,016.S14 
92.7.-,2 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

6,281,034 

2,02f),16) 

150.315 

l,.-92 

453,771 

701.161 

73,2-22 

542.93S 

Nebraska  Terri'y 
Total  resources 

418,0.17 

8.975 

2.151 

12.1.804 

15,069 

210 

136.325 

^684,450,8-7 

.t;59,272,32'J 

$.6,124  522 

.■r5.y.ti.;.36 

.■fti5,S4'.'.205 

S-S.124,00S 

$-25,081,641 

*.')8.349.v;8 

Since  the  early  ]iortion  of  this  article  -was  prepareil 
for  the  press,  important  events  have  occurred  both  in 
Kurope  and  tlie  United  States,  involving  tlie  stability 
oftlie  bankingconcernsof  both  continents.  The  aliove 
tables  contain  the  latest  official  returns  of  the  liabilities 
and  resources  of  the  banks  of  the  Union,  and  may  lie 
considered  as  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  these  in- 
stitutions in  the  several  States  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  18o7.  The  unfavorable  condition  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  Union,  added  to  a  redundant  bank  circu- 
lation, led  to  a  large  export  of  specie  from  the  I'nitcd 
States  during  the  nine  months  ending  September,  18J7. 
A  panic  followed  these  continuous  exports,  which  -was 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  bank  loans  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  producing  in  September  a  suspension  of  the  banks 
of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other 
cities  ;  and  in  October,  18J7,  to  a  suspension  of  tlioso  of 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  portions  of 
the  Union.  Those  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  a  portion  of  those  in  South  Carolina,  New 
Orleans,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  etc.,  and  one  in  New- 
York  city,  being  the  exceptions.     On  the  Mtit  Decem- 


ber following,  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  took 
place  throughout  New  York  and  New  England;  a 
measure  soon  after  adopted  by  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
ilaryland,  and  other  States. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  United 
States  w-as  followed  by  the  failure  of  several  provincial 
banks  in  England  and  Scotland;  and  by  an  order 
in  council  on  the  r2th  November,  authorizing  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  .Vet,  whereby 
the  bank  was  authorized  to  enlarge  its  issues,  if  uece*- 
sary,  l)eyoml  the  chartered  prescribed  limits.  This 
necessity  did  not.  how-ever,  arise;  but  the  announce- 
ment had  the  etFcct  at  once  to  all.-iy  the  panic  prevail- 
ing in  Englantl  at  tlic  time.  The  rate  of  interest 
aciopted  by  the  bank  w  .as  raised  to  !•">  per  cent,  tempo- 
rarily. In  Scotland,  the  City  of  Gl.isgow  Bank,  and 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  suspended,  and  are  now  in 
process  of  liquidation.  The  Borough  Bank  of  Liver- 
pool also  failed,  together  with  numerous  small  banks 
in  the  interior. — For  recent  discussions  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  banking  and  the  currency,  the  reader  i5  re- 
ferred to  the  Bankers'  yfagazine,  New  York,  1850-1858  : 
London  QtMrtcriu,  1807— '58. 
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VIII.  Savings  Banks. — These  banks  were  original- 
ly established  in  England  for  the  receipt  of  small  sums 
deposited  by  the  poorer  class  of  persons,  and  for  their 
accumulation  at  compound  interest.  They  are  there 
managed  by  individuals  who  derive  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  the  deposits.  All  moneys  paid  into  any 
Savings  Bank  established  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  9  Geo.  4,  c.  92,  and  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  83, 
are  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Banks  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  vested  in  Bank  annuities  or  Exchequer 
bills.  The  interest  payable  to  depositors  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2d.  per  ce-wi.  per  diem,  or  £3  Os.  lOcZ.  per  cent,  per 
annum.  No  depositor  can  contribute  more  than  £30, 
exclusive  of  compound  interest,  to  a  Savings  Bank  in 
any  one  year ;  and  the  total  deposits  to  be  received 
from  any  individual  are  not  to  exceed  £150;  and 
whenever  the  deposits,  and  compound  interest  accruing 
upon  them,  standing  in  the  name  of  any  one  individual, 
shall  amount  to  £200,  no  interest  shall  be  payable 
upon  such  deposit  so  long  as  it  shall  amount  to  £200. 
The  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  have  the  disposal  of  the  sums  vested  in  the  public 
funds  on  account  of  Savings  Banks. 

This  system  began  in  1817 ;  and  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1850,  there  was  due  to  depositors,  including 
interest  accruing  on  deposits,  £31,208,322.  It  farther 
appears  that  from  the  Gth  of  August,  1815,  down  to  the 
20th  of  November,  1842,  the  public  paid  on  account  of 
interest  and  charges  on  the  sums  due  to  Savings  Banks 
and  Friendly  Societies  under  the  act  9  Geo.  4,  c.  92, 
£14,070..341  2s.  Qd.,  and  that  the  dividend  received 
during  the  same  period  on  the  stock  and  other  public 
securities  in  whicli  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  invested  the  said  sums,  amounted 
to  £12,039,781  8s.  Qd.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £2,030,559 
14s.,  which  consequently  may  be  said  to  be  the  sum 
which  the  sj'stem  has  cost  the  public. — Pari.  Paper, 
No.  258,  Sess.  1843.  But  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  deposits  in  1844  from  2ld.  to  2d.  per  cent,  per  diem, 
has  either  entirety  or  in  a  great  measure  obviated  this 
.source  of  loss. 

The  principle  and  object  of  Savings  Banks  can  not  be  too 
liiglily  commended.  In  the  metropolis,  and  many  other  parts 
of  England,  public  banks  do  not  receive  small  deposits,  and 
until  recently  they  did  not  pay  any  interest  on  them.  And 
even  in  Scotland,  where  the  public  banks  allow  interest  upon 
deposits,  they  do  not  generally  receive  less  than  £6  or  XIO. 
But  few  poor  persons  are  able  to  save  even  this  much,  except 
by  a  lengthened  course  of  economy.  The  truth,  therefore,  is, 
tliat  until  Savings  Banks  were  established,  the  poorer  classes 
were  every  where  without  the  means  of  securely  and  profitably 
investing  those  small  sums  they  arc  not  unfrequently  in  a  con- 
dition to  save;  and  were  consequently  led,  from  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  them,  to  neglect  opportunities  for  making  sav- 
ings, or,  if  they  did  make  them,  were  tempted,  by  the  offer  of 
high  interest,  to  lend  them  to  persons  of  doubtful  characters 
and  desperate  fortunes,  by  whom  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
squandered.  Under  sucli  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  important,  in  the  view  of  diffusing  habits 
of  forethought  and  economy  among  the  laboring  classes,  than 
the  establishment  of  Savings  Banks,  where  the  smallest  sums 
are  placed  in  perfect  safety,  are  accumulated  at  compound  in- 
terest, and  are  paid,  with  theii' accumulations,  the  moment  they 
are  demanded  by  the  depositors.  The  system  is  yet  little  more 
than  in  its  infancy;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  deposits  already 
received  sets  its  powerful  and  salutary  operation  in  a  veiy 
striking  point  of  view. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  St.  Paneras  Savings 
Bank,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  model  for  similar  institutions, 
in.ismuch  as  they  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and 
closely  correspond  with  the  provisions  in  the  acts  9  Geo.  4,  e.  92, 
and  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  83. 

1.  Manatjement. — This  bank  is  under  the  management  of  a 
president,  vice-presidents,  trustees,  and  not  less  than  fifty  man- 
agers, none  of  whom  arc  permitted  to  derive  any  benefit  what- 
soever, directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  deposits  received,  or  the 
produce  thereof  One  or  more  of  the  managers  attend  when 
tlie  bank  is  open  for  business. 

2.  Superintending  Committee. — A  committee  of  not  less  than 
ten  managers,  three  of  whom  form  a  quorum,  is  emiiowered  to 
superintend,  manage,  and  conduct  the  general  business  of  this 
bank ;  to  add  to  their  number  from  among  the  managers ;  to 


fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  to  appoint  a  treasurer 
or  treasurers,  agent  or  agents,  auditors,  an  actuary  and  clerka, 
and  other  officers  and  servants,  and  to  withdraw  any  such  ap- 
pointments, and  to  appoint  others,  should  it  be  considered  nec- 
essary so  to  do.  The  proceedings  of  this  committee  are  regu- 
larly laid  before  the  general  meetings  of  the  bank. 

3.  Elections. — The  superintending  committee  is  empowered 
to  add  to  the  number  of  managers,  until  they  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  exclusively  of  the  president,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  trustees;  and  any  vacancies  of  president,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  trustees  are  to  be  filled  up  at  a  general  meeting. 

4.  General  Meetings. — A  general  meeting  of  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  trustees,  and  managers  of  this  bank  shall  be 
held  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  Februarj'.  The  superintend- 
ing committee  shall  lay  before  every  such  meeting  a  report  of 
tlie  transactions  of  the  bank,  and  state  of  the  accounts.  The 
superintending  committee  for  the  succeeding  year  shall  be 
elected  at  such  general  meeting;  and  failing  such  election,  the 
former  committee  shall  be  considered  as  reappointed. 

5.  Sx>ecial  Meetings. — The  superintending  committee  are 
authorized  to  call  .special  general  meetings  when  they  think 
proper ;  and  also,  on  the  requisition  of  any  ten  managers,  de- 
livered in  writing  to  the  actuary,  or  to  the  manager  in  attend- 
ance at  the  bank ;  and  of  such  meeting  seven  days"  notice  shall 
be  given. 

6.  Liahilitg  of  Trustees,  Managers,  Officers,  etc. — No  trustee 
or  manager  shall  be  personally  liable  except  for  his  own  acts 
and  deeds,  nor  for  any  thing  done  by  him  in  virtue  of  liis  office, 
except  where  he  shall  be  guilty  of  willful  neglect  or  default ;  but 
the  treasurer  or  treasurers,  the  actuai-y,  and  every  oflicer  in- 
tnisted  with  the  I'eceipt  or  custody  of  any  sum  of  money  de- 
posited for  the  jjurposes  of  this  institution,  and  every  officer,  or 
other  person,  receiving  salaiy  or  allowance  tor  their  services 
from  the  funds  thereof,  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  security, 
by  bond  or  bonds,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of 
jSIiddlesex  for  the  just  and  faithful  execution  of  such  office  of 
trust. 

7.  Investment  and  Limitation  of  Deposits. — Deposits  of 
not  less  than  one  shilling,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds  in 
the  whole,  exclusive  of  compound  interest,  from  any  one  de- 
positor, or  trustee  of  a  depositor,  during  each  and  every  year 
ending  on  the  20th  of  November,  will  be  received  and  invested, 
pursuant  to  9  Geo.  4,  c,  92,  s.  11,  until  the  same  .shall  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  whole;  and  when  the 
principal  and  interest  together  shall  amount  to  two  hundred 
Xiounds,  then  no  interest  will  be  payable  on  such  deposit,  so 
long  as  it  shall  continue  to  amount  to  that  sum.  But  depositors 
whose  accounts  amounted  to  or  exceeded  two  hundred  poiimis 
at  the  passing  of  the  said  act,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1828,  will 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  interest  and  compound  interest 
thereon. 

8.  Interest  to  he  alloieed  to  Dejiositors. — In  conformity  with 
the  act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  SO,  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  2rf.  per  cent, 
per  da)-,  being  £3  Os.  Gd.  per  cent,  per  annum  (the  full  avwunt 
authorized  by  the  said  act),  wiU  be  allowed  to  depositors,  and 
placed  to  their  accounts  as  a  cash  deposit,  in  the  month  of  A'o- 
vemhci-  in  each  year.  Depositors  demanding  payment  of  the 
whole  amount  of  their  deposits  in  this  bank  will  be  allowed 
the  interest  due  on  such  deposits  up  to  the  day  on  which  notice 
of  withdrawing  shall  be  given,  but  no  interest  will  be  allowed, 
in  any  case,  on  the  fractional  parts  of  a  pound  sterling. 

9.  Description  and  Declaration. — Every  person  desirous  of 
making  any  deposit  in  this  bank  shall,  at  the  time  of  making 
their  first  deposit,  and  at  sucli  other  times  as  they  shall  be  re- 
quired so  to  do,  declare  their  residence,  occupation,  profession, 
or  calling,  and  sign  (cither  by  themselves,  or,  in  case  of  infants 
under  the  age  of  seven  years,  by  some  person  or  persons  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  trustees  or  managers,  or  their  officer)  a  dec- 
laration that  they  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  entitled  to  any 
deposit  in,  or  benefit  from,  the  funds  of  any  other  Savings 
Bank  in  England  or  Ireland,  nor  to  any  sum  or  sums  standing 
in  the  name  or  names  of  any  other  person  or  persons  in  the 
books  of  this  bank.  And  in  case  any  such  declaration  shall 
not  be  true,  every  such  person  (or  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
such  declaration  may  have  been  signed)  shall  forfeit  and  lose 
all  right  and  title  to  such  deposits,  and  the  trustees  and  mana- 
gers sh.ill  cause  the  sum  or  sums  so  forfeited  to  be  paid  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  but  no 
depositor  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  such  fort'citure  on 
account  of  being  a  trustee  on  behalf  of  others,  or  of  being  in- 
terested in  the  funds  of  any  Friendly  Society  legally  established. 

10.  Trustees  on  behalf  of  others.— I'cmons  nuiy  act  as 
trustees  for  depositors,  whether  such  persons  are  themselves 
depositors  in  any  Savings  Bank  or  not,  provided  that  such 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  make  such  declaration  on  behalf  of  such 
depositor  or  depositors,  and  be  subject  to  the  like  conditions 
in  eveiT  respect  as  are  renuired  in  the  case  of  persons  making 
deposits  on  their  own  account,  and  the  receipt  and  receipts  of 
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snch  trustee  or  trustees,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  or  the  execu- 
tors or  administrators  of  any  sole  trustee,  or  surviving  trustee 
with  or  without  (as  may  be  required  by  the  managers)  the  re- 
ceipt of  tlie  person  on  whose  account  such  sum  may  liavc  l}cen 
deposited,  shall  be  a  good  and  valid  discharge  to  the  trustees 
and  managers  of  the  institution. 

11.  Minors. — Deposits  are  received  from,  or  for  the  benefit 
of,  minors,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  de- 
posits of  persons  of  21  years  of  age  and  upward. 

12.  Friendbj  and  Charitable  Societies. — Friendly  Societies, 
legally  [■s-tahlished  previous  to  the  2Sth  of  July,  1828,  may  de- 
posit th(?ir  funds  through  their  treasurer,  steward,  or  other 
officer  or  officers,  without  any  limitation  as  to  the  amount. 
But  Friendly  Societies  formed  and  enrolled  after  that  date  an- 
not  permitted  to  make  deposits  exceeding  the  sum  of  il-jOO. 
principal  and  interest  included  ;  and  no  interest  will  be  paya- 
ble thereon,  whenever  the  same  shall  amount  to,  or  continue 
at,  the  said  sum  of  £300  or  upward. 

Deposits  are  received  from  the  trustees  or  treasurers  of  Chari- 
table Societies,  not  exceeding  £100  per  annum,  provided  the 
amount  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  j£300,  exclusive 
of  interest. 

18.  Deposits  of  Persons  unable  to  attend. — Forms  are  given 
at  the  office  enabling  persons  to  become  depositors  who  are 
unable  to  attend  personally  ;  and  those  who  have  previously 
made  a  deposit  may  send  additional  sums,  together  with  their 
book,  by  any  other  person. 

14.  Dcpusiturs'  Book. — The  deposits  are  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  bank  at  the  time  they  are  made,  and  the  depositor  re- 
ceives a  book  with  a  corresponding  entry  therein ;  which  book 
must  he  brought  to  the  office  every  time  that  any  further  sum 
is  deposited,  also  when  notice  is  given  for  withdrawing  money, 
and  at  the  time  the  repayment  is  to  be  made,  so  that  the  trans- 
actions may  be  duly  entered  therein. 

15.  Withdrawing  Deposits. — Depositors  may  receive  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  their  deposits  on  any  day  appointed  by 
the  managers,  not  exceeding  fourteen  days  after  notice  has 
been  given  for  that  pui-pose;  but  such  deposits  can  only  be 
repaid  to  the  dc|)ositor  personally,  or  to  the  hearer  of  an  order 
under  the  hand  of  the  depositor,  signed  in  the  presence  of 
cither  Uio  minister  or  a  church-warden  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  depositor  resides,  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  a  manager 
of  this  bank. 

The  depositor's  book  must  alicays  he  produced  lehcn  notice 
of  uithdrairinij  is  given. 

1 6.  Money  withdrawn  may  be  re-dejMsited.  — Depositors  may 
withdraw  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  and  re-deposit  the  same 
at  any  time  or  times  within  any  one  year,  reckoning  from  the 
20th  day  of  November,  provided  such  sum  or  sums  of  money 
re-deposited,  aiul  any  previous  deposit  or  deposits  which  may 
have  been  made  by  such  depositor  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
taken  together,  shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time  in  such  year,  the 
sum  of  jCoO  additional  principal  money  bearing  interest. 

17.  RHurn  or  Refusal  of  Deposits. — This  bank  is  at  liberty 
to  return  the  amount  of  the  deposits  to  all  or  any  of  the  de- 
positors, and  may  refuse  to  receive  deposits  in  any  case,  where 
it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  so  to  do. 

IS.  Arbitration  of  Differences.— \n  case  any  dispute  shall 
arise  between  the  tnistees  or  managers  of  this  bank,  or  any 
pereon  or  persons  acting  under  them,  and  any  individual  de- 
positor therein,  or  any  trustee  of  a  depositor,  or  any  person 
claiming  to  be  such  executor,  administrator,  or  next  of  kin, 
then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  matter  so  in  dispute  shall  he 
referred  to  the  barrister  at  law  appointed  by  the  commi.ssionei-s 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  under  the  authority  of 
the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  02,  s.  45 ;  and  whatever  award,  onler,  or  determ- 
ination shall  be  made  by  the  said  barrister,  shall  bo  binding 
and  conclusive  upon  all  parties,  and  shall  be  final,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  without  any  apiienl. 

GovrnmfDt  AunuUi<.<  by  Depositors  in  Savings  Banks. 
— The  net  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  14,  onnhlos  depositors  in 
Savings  Banks  ami  others  to  purchase  ^covermnent 
annuities  for  life  or  for  years,  and  either  immediate  or 
deferred.  At  present  these  annuities  are  limited  to 
£'M  a  year.  Tiie  money  advanced  is  returnalde  in 
case  the  eontractiiit;-  party  does  not  live  to  the  ap;e  at 
which  the  annuity  is  to  become  payaMe,  or  is  unahle 
to  continue  the  monthly  or  annual  installments.  That 
this  measure  was  hencvolently  intended,  and  that  it 
may  be  productive  of  advantai;e  to  many  individuals, 
can  not  bo  doubted  ;  but  wo  look  upon  all  attomjits.  and 
particularly  those  made  by  government,  to  t;et  individ- 
uals to  exchansje  capital  for  annuities,  as  radically  ob- 
jectionable, and  as  being  subversive  of  principles 
which  ought  to  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened. 
— iSee  Flxus.     Wo  subjoin 
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Bankok,  or  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  sit- 
uated about  20  miles  troiu  the  sea  on  both  sides  the 
Elver  Menam,  but  chiefly  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank, 
in  lat.  13°  49'  N.,  long.  101°  10'  E.  The  Menam 
opens  in  the  centre  nearly  of  the  bottom  of  tlie  Gulf 
of  Siam.  There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  consisting,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  mud  flat  10  miles  in  length.  The 
outer  edge  of  this  flat,  which  is  little  more  than  200 
j-ards  broad,  is  sandy,  and  of  harder  materials  than 
the  inner  part,  which  is  so  soft,  that  when  a  ship 
grounds  on  it  during  the  ebb,  she  often  sinks  5  feet  in 
the  mud  and  clay,  which  supports  her  upright,  so  that 
she  is  but  little  inconvenienced.  The  highest  water 
on  the  bar  of  the  Menam,  from  February  to  September, 
is  about  13j  feet ;  and  in  the  remaining  4  montlis 
somewhat  more  than  14  feet;  a  difference  probably 
produced  by  the  accumulation  of  water  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  after  the  southwest  monsoon,  and  by  the  heavy 
floods  of  the  rainy  season.  On  account  of  the  deficien- 
cy of  water  on  the  bar,  vessels  sent  to  Bangkok  had 
better,  perhaps,  not  exceed  200  or  250  tons  burden.  In 
all  other  respects  the  river  is  extremely  safe  and  com- 
modious. Its  mouth  is  no  sooner  approached,  than  it 
deepens  gradually ;  and  at  Paknam,  two  miles  up, 
there  are  G  and  7  fathoms  water.  This  depth  increases 
as  you  ascend,  and  at  Bangkok  is  not  less  than  9 
fathoms.  The  only  danger  is,  or  rather  was,  a  sand- 
bank oft'  Paknam,  bare  at  low  water;  but  on  this  spot 
a  battery  has  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years, 
affording  at  all  times  a  distinct  beacon.  The  channel 
of  the  river  is  so  equal,  that  a  ship  may  range  from 
one  side  to  another,  approaching  the  banks  so  closely 
that  her  yards  may  literally  overhang  them.  The 
navigation  is  said  to  be  equally  safe  all  the  way  up  to 
the  old  capital  of  Yuthia,  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

The  city  of  Bangkok  extends  along  the  banks  of  the 
Menam  to  the  distance  of  about  2j  miles  ;  but  is  of  no 
great  breadth,  probably  not  exceeding  1^  miles.  On 
the  left  bank  there  is  a  long  street  or  row  of  floating 
houses — each  house  or  shop,  for  they  are  in  general 
both,  consisting  of  a  distinct  vessel,  which  may  be 
moored  any  where  along  the  banks.  Besides  the  prin- 
cipal river,  which  at  the  city  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  the  country  is  intersected  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  tributary  streams  and  canals,  so  that  almost  all 
intercourse  at  Bangkok  is  by  water.  The  population 
has  been  computed  at  50,000  or  60,000,  half  of  whom 
are  Chinese  settlers. 

The  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  has  been  es- 
timated at  190,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
only  2,790,500,  principally  resident  in  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Menam.  Of  the  entire  population,  it  is  supposed 
that  not  less  than  440,000  are  Chinese.  The  common 
necessaries  of  life  at  Bangkok  are  exceedingly  cheap. 
A  cwt.  of  rice  may  always  be  had  for  2.^.,  and  very  oft- 
en for  1«.  Other  necessaries,  such  as  salt,  palm-sugar, 
spices,  vegetables,  fish,  and  even  flesh,  are  proportion- 
ally cheap.  The  price  of  good  pork,  for  example,  is 
2id.  per  lb.  A  duck  may  be  had  for  Id.,  and  a  fowl  for 
3d.  The  neighborhood  of  Bangkok  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  places  in  the  world  for  fine  fruits  ;  for  here 
are  assembled,  and  to  be  had  in  the  greatest  perfection 
and  abundance,  the  orange  and  lichi  of  China,  the 
mango  of  Ilindostan,  and  the  mangostein,  durian,  and 
shaddock  of  the  Malay  countries. 

Trade. — The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  is  conducted  W'ith 
China,  Cochin  China,  Cambogia,  and  Tonquin,  Java, 
Singapore,  and  the  other  British  ports  within  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  with  an  occasional  intercourse  with 
Bombay  and  Surat,  England  and  America.  Tliemost 
important  branch  of  the  foreign  trade  is  that  with 
China,  which  is  wholly  carried  on  in  vessels  of  Chinese 
form,  navigated  by  Chinese,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
being,  however,  built  in  Siam.  The  imports  from 
China  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  what  are  called 
in  commercial  language  "  assorted  cargoes."     The  fol- 


lowing is  a  list  of  the  principal  commodities :  coarse 
earthen-ware  and  porcelain,  spelter,  quicksilver,  tea, 
lacksoy  (vermicelli),  dried  fruits,  raw  silk,  crapes, 
satins,  and  other  silk  fabrics,  nankeens,  shoes,  fans, 
umbrellas,  writing  paper,  sacrificial  paper,  incense 
rods,  and  many  other  minor  articles.  Kot  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  importations  are  immigrants. 

The  exports  from  Siam  are  also  very  various,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  black  pepper,  sugar,  tin,  carda- 
moms, eagle- wood,  sapan-wood,  red  mangrove  bark, 
rose-wood  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work,  cotton,  ivory, 
stick-lac,  rice,  areca-nuts,  salt  fish ;  the  hides  and  skins 
of  oxen,  buffaloes,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  tigers, 
leopards,  otters,  civet  cats,  and  pangolins ;  of  snakes 
and  rays,  with  the  bellj'-shell  of  a  species  of  land  tor- 
toise; the  horns  of  the  buffalo,  ox,  deer,  and  rhinoceros; 
tlie  bones  of  the  ox,  buffalo,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
tiger;  dried  deer's  sinews;  the  feathers  of  the  pelican, 
of  several  species  of  storks,  of  the  peacock  and  king- 
iisher,  etc.;  and,  finally,  esculent  swallows'  nests. 
The  tonnage  carrj'ing  on  the  China  trade  amounts  in 
all  to  probably  about  130  junks  in  number,  a  few  of 
which  are  1000  tons  burden,  and  the  whole  shipping 
is  not  short  of  35,000  tons. 

The  trade  with  the  different  countries  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  is,  also,  very  considerable.  In  this  in- 
tercourse, the  staple  exports  of  Siam  are  sugar,  salt, 
oil,  and  rice ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  minor  arti- 
cles of  stick-lac,  iron  pans,  coarse  earthen-ware,  hogs 
lard,  etc.  The  returns  are  British  and  Indian  piece 
goods,  opium,  with  a  little  glass  ware,  and  some  British 
woolens  from  the  European  settlements,  with  commod- 
ities suited  for  the  Chinese  market — such  as  pepper, 
tin,  dragon's  blood,  rattans, biche-de-mer, esculent  swal- 
lows' nests,  and  Malay  camphor  from  the  native  ports. 

The  total  exports  of  clayed  sugar  and  black  pepper, 
the  staple  articles  of  Siamese  export,  may  be  estimated, 
the  former  at  about  10,000  tons,  and  the  latter  from 
3500  to  4000  tons. 

Bankrupt  and  Bankruptcy.  Bankrupts,  in 
England,  first  law  enacted  regarding  them,  35  Henry 
VIII.  1543.  Again,  3  of  Elizabeth,  15C0;  again,  1 
James  I.  1602;  again,  1706;  and  more  recently.  It 
was  determined  by  the  King's  Bench  that  a  bankrupt 
may  be  arrested  except  in  going  and  coming  from  any 
examination  before  the  commissioners,  May  13,  17S0. 
The  lord  chancellor  (Thurlow)  refused  a  bankrupt  his 
certificate  because  he  had  lost  five  pounds  at  one  time 
in  gaming,  July  17,  1788.  Enacted  that  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  becoming  bankrupts,  and  not 
paying  their  debts  in  full,  shall  vacate  their  seats,  1812. 
The  new  bankrupt  bill,  constituting  a  new  bankrupt 
court,  passed  October,  1831. — Statutes  at  Large. 

Number  of  Bankkbtts  in  Great  Beitain  at  difteeekt 
Pekioiis. 
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It  would  reallj-,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  for 
the  advantage  of  creditors,  were  all  penal  proceedings 
against  the  persons  of  honest  debtors  abolished.  The 
dependence  placed  on  their  efiicacy  is  deceitful.  A 
tradesman  ought  rather  to  trust  to  his  own  prudence 
and  sagacity  to  keep  out  of  scrapes,  than  to  the  law 
for  redress  :  he  may  deal  upon  credit  with  those  whom 
lie  knows ;  but  lie  sliould  deal  for  ready  money  only 
with  those  of  whose  circumstances  and  characters  he  is 
either  ignorant  or  suspicious.  By  l)ringing  penal 
statutes  to  his  aid,  he  is  rendered  remiss  and  negligent. 
He  has  the  only  eliectual  means  of  security  in  his  own 
hands,  and  it  seems  highly  inexpedient  that  he  should 
be  taught  to  neglect  them,  and  put  his  trust  in  prisons. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  too,  that  the  efficacy  of  imprison- 
ment in  deterring  individuals  from  running  into  debt 
has  been  greatly  overrated.     Insolvents  who  are  hon- 
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est  must  have  sufTered  from  misfortune,  or  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  liopes  they  entertained  of  being  able,  in 
one  way  or  otiier,  to  discharge  their  debts.  The  fear 
of  imprisonment  does  not  greatly  influence  such  per- 
sons; for  «  hen  the}'  contract  debts  they  have  no  doubt 
of  their  aliility  to  pay  them.  And  though  the  imprison- 
ment of  hdiia  Jida  insolvents  were  abolished,  it  would 
give  no  encouragement  to  the  practices  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  raise  money  by  false  representations;  for 
these  are  to  be  regarded  as  swindlers,  and  ought,  as 
n  such,  to  be  subjected  to  adequate  punishment.  At 
present,  indeed,  tlie  law  is  much  too  indulgent  to  this 
description  of  persons.  Traders  or  others  who  en- 
deavor to  olitain  goods  or  loans  of  money,  whether  by 
concealing  or  misrepresenting  the  real  stale  of  their 
affairs,  are,  in  fact,  about  the  very  worst  species  of 
cheats;  and  the  temptation  to  resort  to  such  practices, 
and  the  facilit}-  with  which  they  may  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, should  make  tiiem,  when  detected,  be  visited  with 
a  proportionally  increased  severity  of  punishment,  on 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Cicero,  tliat  ea  sunt  animad- 
vertinda peccala  maxime,  qnm  diJ/iciUime  prcecaventur. 

While,  however,  the  law  of  England  has  always 
given  the  creditor  an  unnecessary  degree  of  power 
over  the  debtor's  person,  it  did  not,  till  very  recently, 
give  sufficient  power  over  his  property.  In  this  re- 
spect, indeed,  it  was  so  very  defective,  that  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  think  it  had  been  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  practices  of  fraudulent  debtors.  The  property 
of  persons  subject  to  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws 
was,  it  is  true,  nominall}'  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
assignees  or  trustees,  for  the  benetit  of  their  creditors ; 
but  when  a  person  possessed  of  projjcrty,  but  not  sub- 
ject to  the  bankrupt  laws,  contracted  debt,  if  he  went 
abroad,  or  lived  witliin  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench 
or  the  Fleet,  or  remained  in  prison  without  petitioning 
for  relief,  he  continued  most  probably  to  enjoy  the 
income  arising  from  that  property  without  molestation. 
Account  op  the  Nu.mi)er  ok  Uaskruitcies  gazetted   in 
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France. — In  June,  1838,  the  French  law  of  bank- 
ruptc}'  and  insolvency  was  abrogated,  and  an  entirely 
new  law  was  promulgated,  which  now  forms  Book  III. 
of  the  "  Code  de  Commerce." 

United  Statis. — The  power  of  making  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  l)ankruptcy  in  the  United  States,  is, 
by  the  Constitution,  conferred  upon  Congress,  and  was 
generally  understood  to  be  exclusively  vested  in  that 
body.  This  power  was  exercised  by  Congress  in  1800, 
by  the  enactment  of  a  bankrupt  law,  limited  to  five 
years,  and  which  was  repealed  by  act  of  December  I'.t, 
1803.— KioNT.  The  Congress  of  the  United  .States  leg- 
islated a  second  time  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  by 
an  act,  passed  in  August,  1841,  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  throughout  tiie  Union,  which  took  eflect  on  the 
2d  February,  1842,  but  was  rejiealed  March  3,  1843. 
The  repeal  of  this  act  scarcely  alVected  any  existing 
interests,  as  almost  every  debtor  had  hastened,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  possibility  of  its  repeal,  to  take  ad- 
vantauo  of  it  voluntarily.  At  (tresent  there  is  not  any 
bankrupt  systeni  under  the  general  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  several  States  art-  left  free  to 
institute  their  own  bankrujit  systems,  umier  certain 
limitations.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  had  de- 
clared the  bankrupt  act  of  Congress  to  be  constitution- 
al (Justice  Bronson  dissenting^,  but  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  of  Missouri  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 


Barbadoes,  or  Barbados,  is  one  of  the  West 

India  islands  belonging  to  < ireat  Britain,  and  the  old- 
est of  her  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
exact  date  of  its  discover}'  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
proltably  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  I'ortugue.se  are  supposed  to  have  l>een 
the  first  Europeans  that  visited  this  island,  as  it  lay 
almost  directly  in  their  course  to  and  from  Brazil. 
They,  however,  had  not  regarded  it  as  holding  forth 
sufficient  inducements  for  colonizing,  as  when  first 
visited  by  the  English  in  IGOo  it  was  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, and  covered  with  thick  forests.  The  first 
English  vessel  that  arrived  there  was  the  Olive 
Blossom,  the  crew  of  which  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  the  name  of  King  James,  by  erecting  a  cross 
upon  the  spot  where  Jamestown  was  afterward  built, 
and  cutting  upon  the  bark  of  a  tree  that  stood  near. 
"James,  K.  of  E.  and  this  island" — James,  king  of 
England  and  this  island.  The  favorable  accounts 
which  Sir  William  Courteen,  a  London  merchant, 
afterward  received  of  the  island  from  one  of  his  ships 
that  had  touched  there,  induced  him  to  attempt  a  set- 
tlement. He  accordingly  fitted  out  two  large  vessels 
under  the  protection  of  Lord  Ley,  afterward  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  this  island 
from  James  I.  One  only  of  these  ships  arrived  at  its 
destination  on  17th  Februan.-,  1625,  and  landed  40 
English,  and  7  or  8  negroes,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  town,  which,  in  honor  of  their  sovereign,  they 
called  Jamestown. 

Barliadoes  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Caribbee  islands, 
lying  78  miles  due  east  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent, 
between  lat.  IS""  2'  and  13'"-^  I'J'  N.,  and  long.  oO'-'  26' 
and  5',)°  39'  W.  It  presents  almost  the  form  of  an  ir- 
regular triangle ;  its  greatest  length,  in  a  direction 
north  by  west,  is  nearly  21  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  from  east  to  west  is  14i  miles.  Its  circumfer- 
ence, excluding  the  sinuosities  of  the  bays,  is  55  miles, 
and  its  area  106,470  acres,  or  about  106  square  miles. 
In  size,  and  in  some  measure  in  its  outline,  it  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is 
almost  encircled  by  coral  reefs,  which  in  some  parts 
extend  seaward  for  nearly  three  miles,  and  prove  very 
dangerous  to  navigation. 

The  chief  staple  articles  produced  in  Barbadoes  for 
export  are  sugar,  arrow-root,  aloes,  and  cotton.  The 
following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851 : 


Years. 

ImpurtA. 

Eiporti. 

ToAiim^. 

Ift49 
1S50 
1.S51 

jC591,478 
734,358 
789,977 

£TJl~t40 
831.534 
887,627 

85.731 
9C,3Sl 
95,27-2 

Carlisle  Bay,  the  port  or  harbor  of  Barbadoes,  forms 
an  open  roadstead,  which  is  much  exposed  to  the  wind 
when  blowing  from  the  south  and  southwest.  It  is 
spacious,  and  capable  of  containing  upward  of  500 
vessels  of  all  sizes.  It  affords,  however,  no  protection 
during  gales ;  and  at  such  times  vessels  at  anchor 
generally  prefer  putting  to  sea,  to  running  the  risk  of 
bcinu'  driviii  ashore. —  K.  B. 

Barcalao,  or  Bacalao,  the  Spanish  name  for  cod. 

Barcelona,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  and  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Spain  oi>  the  Mediterranean,  lat.  41'  22' 
5s  N.,  long.  2'  »'  11  '  E.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified, 
w  ell-built  city.  The  population  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  120,000.  Barcelona  is  eminently  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  zeal,  .-kill,  and 
success  with  which  her  citizens  prosecutetl  commercial 
ailventures  at  a  very  early  period.  She  would  seem 
also  to  be  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  compiled 
and  promulgated  the  famoos  code  of  maritime  law 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Conwlaio  d<l  J/.irr;  and 
the  earliest  authentic  notices  of  the  practice  of  marine 
insurance  and  of  the  negotiation  *)f  bills  of  exchange 
are  to  be  found  in  her  annals.  Catalonia  has  continued, 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone,  to  be  the 
most  industrious  of  the  Spanish  provinces.     Several 
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extensive  itiamifactures  have  been  established  in  Bar- 
celona, especially  of  cotton;  and  no  fewer  than  23  steam- 
engines  were  erected  in  Catalonia  in  1842,  the  greater 
number  being  in  Barcelona.  Latterly,  however,  her 
commerce,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  princi- 
pally to  oppressive  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  the  emancipation  of  South  America, 
and  internal  dissensions,  has  very  much  declined. 

Imports. — The  principal  articles  of  import  are  raw 
cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  colonial  prod- 
ucts, principally  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ;  salted 
fish,  hides,  and  horns;  iron  and  hardware,  etc.  Most 
species  of  manufactured  goods  are  prohibited ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  they  are,  notwithstanding,  largely 
imported  into  this  as  into  most  other  parts  of  Spain. 
The  trade  with  the  colonies,  France,  and  the  coasting 
trade  is  pretty  active.  The  imports  from  England  are 
not  very  considerable,  and  the  exports  little  or  nothing. 
In  1842,  no  fewer  than  3667  vessels  entered  the  port ; 
but  these  were  mostly  coasters  of  small  size,  the  bur- 
den of  the  whole  being  only  189,117  tons. 

Exports. — The  principal  exports  are  wrought  silks, 
soap,  fire-arms,  paper,  hats,  laces,  ribbons,  steel,  etc. 
But  no  vessels,  except  a  few  that  take  on  board  manu- 
factured goods  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  are  loaded 
here  ;  and  even  this  trade  is  much  fallen  off.  Upward 
of  2000  hands  used  formerly  to  be  employed  in  the 
city  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  the  colonies  ;  but 
their  export  has  now  nearly  ceased.  The  principal 
articles  of  native  produce  that  Catalonia  has  to  export 
are  most  conveniently  shipped  at  Villanova,  Tarra- 
gona, and  Salon.  They  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  nuts, 
almonds,  cork,  bark,  wool,  fruits,  etc.  Of  these,  Cviba 
takes  annually  about  12,000  pipes  of  wine,  Avorth  at  an 
average  £4  per  pipe,  and  about  3000  pipes  of  brandy, 
worth  £S  per  do. ;  South  America,  16,000  pipes  of  wine, 
and  6000  do.  brandy ;  the  north  of  Europe,  2000  pipes 
of  wine,  and  2000  do.  brand}-.  A  good  deal  of  brandy 
is  sent  to  Cadiz  and  Cettc :  most  part  of  the  former 
finds  its  way  into  the  wine  vaults  of  Xeres ;  and  the 
latter,  being  conveyed  bj'  the  canal  of  Languedoc  to 
the  Garonne,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  wines  of 
Bordeaux.  From  25,000  to  30,000  bags  of  nuts  are 
annually  sent  from  Tarragona  to  England.  Tarragona 
also  exports  about  12,000  bags  of  almonds.  The  ships 
belonging  to  the  port  cany  on  no  foreign  trade  except 
to  the  Spanish  West  Indies ;  thej'  are  few  in  number, 
and  are  daily  decreasing.  Those  engaged  in  the  coiast- 
ing  trade  are  usually  of  very  small  burden.  Wc  have 
derived  these  details  from  various  sources  ;  but  princi- 
pallj'  from  British  Consular  Returns,  and  from  InijUs's 
Spxiin  in  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  384-387,  and  362. 

Barilla  (Du.  Soda ;  Fr.  Sonde,  Barilk ;  Ger.  Soda, 
Barilla;  It.  Barrif/Ua ;  Port.  Solda,  Barrilha ;  Euss. 
Socianka;  Sp.  Barilla;  Arab.  Kali),  carbonate  of  soda 
(see  Ai.KALiEs),  is  found  native  in  Hungary,  Egj'pt, 
and  many  other  countries.  It  is  largely  used  by 
bleachers,  manufacturers  of  hard  soaps,  glass-makers, 
etc.  The  barilla  of  commerce  consists  of  the  ashes  of 
several  marine  and  other  plants  growing  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  best,  or  Alicant  barilla,  is  prepared  from 
the  Salsola  suda,  wliich  is  very  extensivelj'  cultivated 
for  this  purpose  in  the  huerta  of  Murcia,  and  other 
places  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Spain.. — Townsend's 
Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  195.  The  plants  are  gath- 
ered in  September,  dried,  and  burned  in  furnaces  heat- 
ed so  as  to  bring  the  ashes  into  a  state  of  imperfect 
fusion,  when  they  concrete  into  hard,  dry,  cellular 
masses  of  a  grayish  blue  color.  Sicily  and  Teneriffe 
produce  good  barilla,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Alicant 
and  Carthagena.  Kelp,  which  is  a  less  pure  alkali,  is 
formed  by  the  incineration  of  sea-weed.     See  Kelp. 

The  Saracens  established  in  Spain  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  barilla  into 
Europe.  They  called  the  ])lants  emplo3'ed  in  its  prep- 
aration /call;  and  this,  with  the  Arabic  article  al  pre- 
fixed, has  given  rise  to  the  modem  chemical  term 


alkali.  Prime  quality  in  barilla  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  its  strong  smell  when  whetted,  and  by  its  whitish 
color.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  have  as 
little  small  or  dust  as  possible.  The  manufacture  of 
artificial  soda  (sonde  fuctice'),  now  very  extensively 
carried  on,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  decline  in  the 
imports  of  barilla,  the  quantity  entered  into  Great 
Britain  for  home  consumption  in  1834,  amounting  to 
237,712  cwt.,  having  been  reduced  in  1841  to  47,380 
cwt.  Considerable  quantities  used  formerly  to  be  im- 
ported from  Tenerift'e,  but  it  now  comes  principally 
from  Alicant  in  Spain,  and  Sicily.  Thus,  of  1744  tons 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1850,  836  came  from 
Spain,  753  from  Italy  (Sicily),  109  from  the  United 
States,  and  none  from  the  Canaries.  The  duty  on 
barilla,  after  being  reduced  in  1842  from  40i\  to  5s.  a 
ton,  was  wholly  repealed  in  1845.  But  even  this  judi- 
cious measure  has  not  had  so  much  influence  over  the 
consumption  of  the  article  as  was  expected.  In  1852, 
the  imports  amounted  to  1807  tons,  or  36,140  cwt., 
none  of  which  was  re-exported. — Pari.  Paper,  1853. 

Bark,  the  outer  rind  of  plants.  There  is  an  im- 
mense variety  of  barks  known  in  commerce ;  as,  cinna- 
mon, Peruvian  bark,  oak  bark,  quercitron,  etc.  The 
term  "  bark"  is,  however,  generally  employed  to  ex- 
press either  Peruvian  bark  or  oak  bark,  and  it  is 
these  only  that  we  shall  notice  in  this  place. 

1.  Peruvian  or  Jesuits'  Barl-  (Fr.  Quinquina ;  Ger. 
Kron-cJiina;  Du.  China-bast ;  Sp.  Quina,  Quinquina;  Lat. 
Quinquina  Cortex  Perurianus).  There  are  three  princi- 
pal species  of  this  bark  known  in  commerce,  which 
have  been  elaborately  described  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
from  whose  account  the  following  particulars  are  se- 
lected. The  first  species  is  ihapale  bark  of  the  shops. 
It  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinchona  lancifolia,  and  is  the 
original  cinchona  of  Peru.  It  is  now  very  scarce.  It 
is  imported  in  chests  covered  with  skins,  each  contain- 
ing about  200  pounds,  well  packed,  but  generally  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  dust  and  other  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter. It  consists  of  pieces  8  or  10  inches  long,  some  of 
them  being  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  singly 
and  doubly  quilled,  or  rolled  inward,  the  quills  gener- 
ally being  in  size  from  a  swan's  quill  to  an  inch  and  a 
half.  It  is  internally  of  a  pallid  faivn  or  cinnamon 
hue,  but  approximates,  on  being  moistened,  to  the 
color  of  a  pale  orange.  When  in  substance  it  has 
scarcely  any  odor,  but  during  decoction  the  odor  is 
sensible,  and  agreeably  aromatic.  The  taste  is  bitter, 
but  not  unpleasant,  acidulous,  and  austere.  The  sec- 
ond species,  or  red  bark,  is  obtained  from  the  Cinchona 
oblonr/ifolia,  growing  on  the  Andes.  It  is  imported  in 
chests  containing  from  100  to  150  pounds  each.  It 
consists  of  variously  sized  pieces,  most  of  them  flat, 
but  some  partially  quilled  or  rolled.  The  internal 
part  is  woody,  and  of  a  rust  red  color :  it  has  a  weak 
peculiar  odor,  and  its  taste  is  much  less  bitter,  but 
more  austere  and  nauseous,  than  that  of  the  other 
barks.  The  third  species,  or  yellow  bark  of  the  shops, 
is  ol)tained  from  the  Cinchona  cordifolia,  growing  in 
Quito  and  Santa  Fe.  It  is  imported  in  chests  contain- 
ing from  90  to  100  pounds  each,  consisting  of  pieces  8 
or  10  inches  long,  some  quilled,  but  the  greater  part 
flat.  The  interior  is  of  a  yellow  color,  passing  to 
orange.  It  has  nearly  the  same  odor  in  decoction  as 
the  pale  ;  the  taste  is  more  bitter  and  less  austere,  and 
it  excites  no  astringent  feeling  when  chewed.  The 
goodness  decreases  when  the  color  varies  from  orange 
yellow  to  i)alc  yellow  ;  when  of  a  dark  color,  between 
red  and  yellow,  it  should  be  rejected.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  bark  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
remedies.  The  Indians  were  unacquainted  with  its 
uses,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the 
Jesuits.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1632,  but 
was  not  extensively  used  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  According  to  Humboldt,  the 
Jesuits'  bark  annually  exported  from  America  amounts 
to  from  12,000  to  14,000  quintals.     Of  these,  2000  are 
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furnished  by  Santa  Fe,  and  110  by  Loxa;  Peru  fur- 
nishing the  remainder,  which  is  shipped  at  Callao, 
Guayaquil,  etc. 

2.  Uak  Jiurk  (Fr.  Ecorce  de  la  Chene ;  Ger.  Eicken- 
rinde  ;  It.  Corte.ccia  della  Qi/ercia;  Lat.  QuercuK  cortex). 
The  bark  of  the  common  oak  is  a  powerful  astringent, 
and  is  preferred  to  all  other  substances  for  tanning  leath- 
er. The  hark  of  the  larch  is  now,  however,  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Though  the  importation  of  oak  bark 
into  England  for  tanning  has  somewhat  declined,  it  is 
Still  very  considerable.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
State  its  exact  amount,  inasmuch  as  a  sjKicies  of  oak 
bark,  called  quercitron,  the  i)roduce  of  the  Quercus 
tinctitria,  imported  from  aliroad,  and  used  to  give  a 
yellow  dye  to  silk  and  wool,  is  mixed  up  in  the  cus- 
tom-house returns  with  bark  for  tanning.  The  latter, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  iin])()rtant,  is  l)rought  princi- 
pall}'  from  Helgium  and  Holland,  Oennany,  Italy  and 
Spain,  Norway  and  Australia.  Quercitron  is  found 
principally  in  the  United  States.  The  quality  of  bark 
differs — according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  tree,  the 
season  when  it  is  barked,  etc. — so  much  tliat  its  price 
varies  from  £5  to  £U)  a  ton.  The  duty  on  bark  for 
tanning  and  dyeing,  which  previously  to  1842  was  Hd. 
acwt.,  after  being  then  reduced  to  3(/.,  was  repealed  in 
1845.  In  1852  tlie  imports  and  exports  of  Peruvian 
bark  were  respectively  18,207  and  10,092  cwt.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  was  imported  403,'J30cwt.  bark  for 
the  use  of  tanners  and  dyers,  of  which  only  140  cwt. 
was  re-exported.  IJut  in  addition  to  the  above  were 
imported,  in  1H52,  2515  tons  divi  divi,  and  13,871  tons 
valonia,  of  whicli  very  little  was  re-exported.  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Norway  furnish  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
imports  of  oak  bark.  We  are  indel)ted  for  the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  the  useful  properties  of  quer- 
citron to  Dr.  Bancroft.  Tlic  doctor  obtained  a  patent 
for  his  invention  in  1 775 ;  but  the  American  war  break- 
ing out  soon  after,  deprived  him  of  its  advantages.  In 
consideration  of  this  circumstance.  Parliament  passed, 
in  1785,  an  act  (25  Geo.  3,  c.  38)  securing  to  him  the 
privileges  convoyed  by  his  patent  for  14  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  latter  period  the  House  of  Com- 
mons agreed  to  extend  tlie  doctor's  privilege  for  an 
additional  7  years,  but  the  House  of  I^)rds  rejected 
the  bill.  Like  too  many  discoverers.  Dr.  Bancroft 
proti^l  but  little  l)y  his  invention,  though  it  has  been 
of  great  use  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try.— J.  K.  M.  See  Bancroft  on  Permanent  Colors, 
vol.  ii.  p.  112,  and  the  Rejyort  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Patents,  Appendix,  p.  175. 

Barley  (Fr.  Orge  ;  Ger.  Gerstenf/ranpen ;  Dxi.  Rijg ; 
It.  Orzo ;  Sp.  Cchada ;  Russ.  Fatschmea  ;  Lat.  Hordeiim  ; 
Arab.  Dhuurra;  Hind.  ./(/«•),  a  species  of  bread-corn 
(^Ilordeum,  Linn.),  of  which  tliere  are  several  varieties. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, and  in  many  of  the  temperate  distrii'ts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  may  also  be  raised  between  the  trojv 
ics ;  but  not  at  a  lower  elevation  than  from  3000  to 
4000  feet,  and  then  it  is  not  worth  cultivating.  Large 
quantities  of  barley  have  lieen,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
raised  in  (Jreat  Itritain.  Hecently,  however,  its  culti- 
vation has  been  supposed,  thougii  jirobably  on  no  good 
grounds,  to  be  declining.  In  1705  Mr.  Charles  Smitii 
estimated  the  number  of  barley  consumers  in  England 
and  Wales  at  731), 000;  and  as  a  large  jn-oportion  of  the 
population  of  Wales,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland 
continue  to  subsist  chiefly  on  barley  bread,  we  are  in- 
clined to  tliiuk  that  this  estimate  may  not.  at  present. 
be  very  wi<U'  of  the  mark.  But  the  principal  dcuian.l 
for  barley  in  (Jreat  Britain  is  for  conversion  into  malt. 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ale.  ]>orter.  and  Brit- 
ish spirits ;  and  thougli  its  consumption  in  this  way 
has  not  certainly  increased  ]iroportionally  to  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population,  still  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  ground  for  su])posing  that  it  lias  di- 
minished.    Barlev  is  also  extensivclv  used  in  fatten- 


ing black  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  It  now  generally 
follows  turnips,  and  is  a  very  important  crop  in  the 
rotation  best  adapted  to  light  soils.  The  produce  va- 
ries, according  to  soil,  preparation,  season,  etc.,  from 
about  20  to  GO  or  70  bushels  an  acre.  The  most  usual 
crop  is  from  28  to  30  or  'M  bushels.  Barley  is  a  ten- 
der plant,  and  easily  hurt  in  any  stage  of  its  growth. 
It  is  more  hazardous  than  wheat,  and  is,  generally 
speaking,  raised  at  a  greater  exjiense  ;  so  that  its  cul- 
tivation should  not  lie  attempted  except  when  the  soil 
and  climate  are  favorable  for  its  growth. — For  further 
details  as  to  its  consumption  and  culture,  ae*  Smith's 
Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,  2d  ed.  p.  182;  Bitowx  on 
Rural  Affairs,  vol.  ii.  p.  42;  Louijon's  Encycl.  <f  Ag- 
riculture, etc. 

Barometer  and  Thermometer.  Torricelli,  a. 
Florentine,  liaving  discoNcfd  that  no  principle  of 
suction  existed,  and  that  water  did  nut  ris<!  in  a  pump 
owing  to  nature's  aldiorrence  of  a  vacuum,  imitated  the 
action  of  a  pump  with  mercury,  and  made  the  lirst 
barometer  in  1G43,  and  Descartes  explained  tlie  jihe- 
nomena.  Wlieel  barometers  were  contrived  in  lt;»J8; 
pendent  barometers  in  1695 ;  marine  in  1700.  The 
invention  of  the  thermometer  is  ascribed  to  several 
scientilic  persons  all  about  the  same  time.  Invented 
by  Drebbel  of  Alcmaer,  a.d.  1G09. — Boeuhaavk.  In- 
vented by  Paulo  Sarpi,  1G09. — Fli.okxtio.  Invented 
by  Sanctorio  in  1610. — Bokkli.i.  Fahrenheit's  tlier- 
mometer  was  invented  about  172G;  and  the  scale 
called  Keaumur's  soon  after,  1730.  The  mode  of  con- 
struction, by  substituting  quicksilver  for  spirits,  was 
invented  some  years  subsequently. 

Barra,  or  "Vara,  in  Commerce,  a  long  measure  used 
in  Portugal  and  some  parts  of  Spain,  to  measure  woolen 
and  linen  cloths  and  serges.  In  Valencia,  13  barras  =: 
12  6-7  yards  English  measure;  in  Castile,  7  barras  = 
6  4-7  yils. ;  and  in  Aragon,  3  barras  =  2  4-7  yds. — E.  B. 

Barracan,  in  Commerce,  a  sort  of  stuft"  sometliing 
like  camlet.  It  is  used  to  make  various  outer  gar- 
ments. The  cities  where  barracans  are  chietly  made, 
in  France,  are  Valenciennes,  Lisle,  Abbeville,  Amiens, 
and  Kuueu. — E.  B. 

Barratry,  in  Xan'gation,  is,  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  any  fraudulent  or  unlawful  act  committed  by 
the  master  or  mariners  of  a  ship,  contrary  to  their  duty 
to  their  owners,  and  to  the  ])rejudice  of  tlie  latter.  It 
ajipears  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  word  b<trratrare, 
to  cheat.  It  may  be  committed  by  running  away 
with  a  ship,  willfully  carrying  her  out  of  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  owners,  delaying  or  defeating  the 
voyage,  deserting  convoy  without  leave,  sinking  or 
deserting  the  sliip,  embezzling  the  cargo,  smuggling, 
or  any  other  otl'ense  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo  may 
bo  subjected  to  arrest,  detention,  loss,  or  fort'eiture. 
It  is  the  practice  in  most  countries  to  insure  against 
liarratry.  Most  foreign  jurists  hold  that  it  compre- 
hends every  fault  which  the  master  and  crew  can 
commit,  wliether  it  arise  from  fraud,  negligence,  un- 
skillfulness,  or  mere  imprudence.  But  in  England  it 
is  ruled  that  no  act  of  the  master  or  crew  shall  he 
deemed  barratry,  unless  it  proceed  from  a  criminal  or 
fraudulent  motive.  '"  Barratry  can  only  be  committed 
by  tlie  master  and  mariners  by  some  act  contniry  to 
tiieir  duty  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
owners  of  the  ship.  It  is,  therefore,  an  offense  .-igainst 
them,  and  consequently  an  owner  himself  can  not  com- 
mit barratry.  He  may,  by  his  fraudulent  conduct, 
make  himself  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  goo»ls  on  l>o*rd, 
hut  not  for  barratrif.  Neither  can  barnitry  K'  com- 
mitted against  the  owner  irith  hijt  conjifiit:  for  though 
he  may  be  lialde  for  any  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  master  to  which  ho  consents, 
yet  this  is  not  kirratry.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than 
that  a  man  can  never  set  up  ai»  a  crime  an  act  done  by 
his  own  direction  or  consent." — Marsh.m.u  oh  Insur- 
(»«(>',  book  i.  c.  12,  §(>. 

>\"benj  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  also  the  mas- 
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ter,  no  act  of  barratry  can  be  committed ;  for  no  man 
can  commit  a  fraud  against  himself.  It  is  a  maxim 
in  law,  that  fraud  shall  not  be  presumed,  bnt  must  be 
clearly  proved ;  and  it  is  a  rule  in  questions  of  insur- 
ance, that  he  who  charges  barratry  must  substantiate 
it  by  conclusive  evidence.  It  is  not  necessary,  to 
render  an  act  barratrous,  that  it  should  be  committed 
with  a  criminal  intent  as  respects  the  owners,  in  order 
to  injure  them,  or  to  benefit  the  captain  or  crew.  It 
may  even  be  committed  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
owner's  interests ;  for  an  illcr/al  act  done  without  the 
authority  or  privity  of  the  owners,  and  which  proves 
detrimental  to  them,  is  barratry,  whatever  be  the  mo- 
tives in  which  it  originated.  Lord  Ellenborough,  in 
an  able  judgment,  has  laid  it  down  as  clear  law,  "  that 
a  breach  of  duty  by  the  master  in  respect  of  his  own- 
ers, with  a  fraudulent  or  criminal  intent,  or  ex  male- 
Jicio,  is  barratry  ;  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
this  act  of  the  master  be  induced  by  motives  of  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  malice  to  the  owner,  or  a  disregard 
(if  those  laws  ichich  it  teas  his  dutij  to  obey ;  and  that  it  is 
not  for  him  to  judge  or  suppose,  in  cases  not  intrust- 
ed to  his  discretion,  that  he  is  not  breaking  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  when  he  endeavors  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  owners  by  means  which  the  law  for- 
bids, and  which  his  owners  also  must  be  taken  to  have 
forbidden."  The  circumstance  of  the  owners  of  ships 
being  permitted  to  insure  against  the  barratry  of  tlie 
master  and  mariners  can  hardly  fail,  it  may  be  not 
uncharitably  presumed,  of  rendering  them  less  scru- 
pulous in  their  inquiries  with  respect  to  their  charac- 
ter than  tliey  would  otherwise  be.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, it  might  be  expedient  to  prohiljit  such  insur- 
ances, or  to  lay  some  restrictions  upon  them.  They 
were,  indeed,  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Ordinance 
of  Kotterdam ;  and  Lord  Iklansiield,  whose  authority 
on  all  points  connected  with  the  law  of  insurance  is  so 
deservedly  high,  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  well  to  exclude  barratry  entirely  from  policies,  and 
to  cease  "making  the  underwriter  become  the  insurer 
of  the  conduct  of  the  captain  whom  he  does  not  ap- 
point, and  can  not  dismiss,  to  the  owners  who  can  do 
either."  But  though  it  Avere  expedient  to  prevent  the 
owners  from  making  an  insurance  of  this  sort,  nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  third  parties,  who 
freight  a  ship,  or  put  goods  on  board,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  insure  against  such  a  copious  source  of  loss. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  arti- 
cle Maiiixk  Ixsi:uAxcE ;  and  Marshall  on  Insur- 
ance, book  i.  c.  12,  §  G,  and  Park  on  Insurance,  c.  5. 
Owners,  masters,  or  seamen,  who  willfully  cast  away, 
bum,  or  destroy  ships,  to  the  prejudice  of  freighters  or 
insurers,  incur  the  penalty  of  death. — See  Skajlen. 

Barrel,  a  cask  or  vessel  for  holding  liquids,  par- 
ticularly ale  and  beer.  Formerly  the  barrel  of  beer  in 
London  contained  only  32  ale  gallons  =  o2\  Imperial 
gallons ;  liut  it  was  enacted  b}-  43  Geo.  3,  c.  G9,  that 
30  gallons  of  beer  should  be  taken  to  be  a  barrel ;  and 
by  the  G  Geo.  4,  c.  58,  it  is  enacted,  that  whenever  any 
gallon  measure  is  mentioned  in  any  excise  law,  it 
shall  alwaj-s  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  standard 
imperial  gallon.  At  present,  therefore,  the  barrel 
contains  30  imperial  gallons.  It  may  lie  worth  while 
ol)serving  that  tlie  barrel  or  cask  is  exclusively  the 
produce  of  ICuropcan  ingenuity ;  and  that  no  such 
article  is  known  to  any  nation  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  who  have  not  derived  it  from  Europeans. 

Barricade,  in  Naral  Architecture,  a  strong  wooden 
rail,  snpi)orted  by  stanchions,  extending  across  the 
foremost  part  of  the  quarter-deck  in  ships  of  war. 
Tlie  vacant  spaces  between  tiie  stanchions  are  com- 
monly lilled  with  rope-mats,  cork,  or  pieces  of  old 
cable ;  and  the  upi)er  part,  which  contains  a  doul)le 
rope-netting  above  the  rail,  is  stuffed  with  hammocks, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  small-shot  in  time  of  ac- 
tion.—E.  B. 

Barwood,  a  red  dye  wood  brought  from  Africa, 


particularly  from  Angola,  and  the  River  Gaboon.  The 
dark  red  which  is  commonly  seen  upon  British  ban- 
dana handkerchiefs  is  for  the  most  part  produced  bv 
the  coloring  matter  of  barwood,  saddened  by  sulphate 
of  iron. — Bancroft  on  Colors.  The  imports  of  bar- 
wood  into  England,  in  1841,  amounted  to  2012  tons.  It 
brought,  in  .January,  1843,  from  £3  to  £4  a  ton  (duty 
2s.  included)  in  the  London  market. 

Baskets  (Fr.  Corbeilles ;  Ger.  Kiirbe ;  It.  Paniere ; 
Sp.  Canastas,  Canastos ;  Euss.  Korsinii')  are  made,  as 
every  one  knows,  principally  of  the  interwoven  twigs 
of  wiUow,  osier,  birch,  etc.,  but  frequently  also  of 
rushes,  splinters  of  wood,  straw,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  other  materials.  They  are  used  to  hold  all 
sorts  of  dry  goods,  and  are  constructed  of  everj-  vari- 
ety of  quality  and  shape. 

Bast,  for  straw  hats  or  bonnets. — See  Hats. 

Batavia,  a  cit}-  of  the  island  of  Java,  the  capital 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
principal  trading  port  of  the  Oriental  islands,  lat.  6° 
8'  S.,  long.  106"  50'  E.,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  isl- 
and, at  the  mouth  of  the  Jaccatra  Kiver,  on  an  extens- 
ive bay.  The  harbor  lies  between  the  main  land  and 
several  small  uninhabited  islands,  which,  during  the 
boisterous  or  northwestern  monsoon,  afford  sufficient 
shelter  and  good  anchorage.  Population  in  1842, 
53,860,  including  about  3000  Europeans  ;  the  rest  are 
Chinese,  Javanese,  Malays,  etc.  It  is  built  on  marshy 
ground,  and  intersected  by  canals  in  the  Dutch  stjle ; 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  several  batteries,  and  has 
a  considerable  garrison  and  marine  arsenal.  Mean 
temperature  of  year,  78°'3:  winter,  78°*1 ;  summer, 
78°'6  Fahrenheit.  Temperature  at  mid-day,  80°  to 
90'  ;  at  night,  70'  Fahrenheit.  It  has  a  stadthouse, 
exchange,  hospital,  numerous  churches,  a  mosque,  a 
Chinese  and  two  orphan  hospitals,  several  Chinese 
temples,  a  large  clulj-house  termed  the  Uannonie,  and 
a  botanic  garden.  Batavia  was  formerly  so  very  in- 
salubrious, that  General  Daendels  was  anxious  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Sourabaya ;  hut 
being  thwarted  in  this,  he  set  about  building  a  new 
town,  a  little  farther  inland,  on  the  heights  of  Welte- 
vreden,  whither  the  government  offices  were  immedi- 
ately removed.  Most  of  the  principal  merchants  have 
now  their  residences  in  the  new  town,  rei)airing  only 
to  the  old  city,  when  business  requires  it,  during  a 
portion  of  the  day.  In  consequence,  the  old  town  is 
at  present  principally  occupied  by  Chinese,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  colonists,  several  of  its 
streets  having  been  deserted  and  demolished.  More 
recently,  however,  the  Baron  Capellen,  who.se  enlight- 
ened administration  will  long  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered in  Java,  sensible  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  old  town  as  a  place  of  trade,  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  its  further  decay,  by  removing  the  causes  of 
its  unhealthiness ;  to  accomplish  which,  he  widened 
several  of  the  streets,  iilled  up  some  of  the  canals,  and 
cleansed  others,  demolished  useless  fortifications,  etc. ; 
and  the  effect  of  these  judicious  measures  has  been, 
that  Batavia  is  now  as  healthy  as  anj-  other  town  of 
the  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  supreme  commission  of 
public  instruction  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  has 
a  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  publishes  a  news- 
pajier.  The  .biccatra  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  40 
tons  two  miles  inland ;  ships  of  from  300  to  400  tons 
anchor  in  the  bay,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  shore. 
Batavia  i.s  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  aljsorbs  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  tlie  trade  of  Java  and  ^Madura ;  the  an- 
nual exports  of  which  islands  amount  to  G0,.')00,000 
florins  ($25,123,000),  and  the  inqiorts  to  .30,000,000 
florins  ($12,000,000).  Exports  consist  mostly  of  cof- 
fee, sugar,  pepper,  indigo,  liides,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  tin,  rice,  ratans,  and  arrack.  Chief  inijiorts, 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  woolen  stuffs,  provisions, 
wines,  metallic  wares,  and  manufactured  articles  of 
all  kinds  from  Europe  and  America;   with  the  prod- 
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colonies  in  the  world.  It  contains,  including  Madnra, 
an  area  of  52,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  10,fWO,'JOO. 

The  Values  of  the  Expobts  ratiu  Java,  a>u  tueib  Desti- 
nation, IN  184'J,  1830,  A.ND  1826,  webe  as  eolu^wh: 


Countritt. 


nets  of  the  Archipelago,  China,  Siam,  Bengal,  Japan, 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch 
in  1610;  taken  l)y  the  English  in  IHU,  and  occupied 
by  them  till  1810.  The  di.strict  of  Batavia,  extend- 
ing along  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  is  flat  and 
not  so  fertile  as  the  other  provinces  of  Java.  The  res- 
idence of  the  governor  general  was  transferred  from 
Buitenzoig  to  Bataviu  in  1847.  As  the  population 
has  increased  since,  it  may  at  present  be  estimated  at 
from  130,000  to  110,000,  independently  of  the  military, 
of  which  there  arc  always  a  considerable  number. 
Among  the  principal  merchants  are  Dutch,  English, 
Americans,  French,  and  Germans.  The  island  of  Java 
forms  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Dutch  jiosses- 
eions  in  the  East,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest 

Ofkioiai,  Account  of  the  Qca.stities  of  the  Pki-ncipal  Akticles  of  Produce  expoeted  feoji  Java  a.si.  Mai>u£a  in  the 

FOLLOWING  YE.^RS. 


Netherlands 

Indian  Archipelago. 

Great  liritain 

(Jliina,  Macao,  etc. . . 

France  

America 

llaiiiburg 

.Sweden 

Other  places  


Yetn. 

Coftee.        1   Pepper. 

Indigo. 

Hides. 

Cloves. 

Nutmeg.. 

Sugar. 

Tin. 

Rice. 

RsUiu. 

Maca. 

ArrmdJ 

2.075 

5.261 
4.672 
4.668 
6.362 
6.25S 
4.378 

1830 
1835 

1S40 
1811 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

Picila. 

288.740 

400,871 

1,132,124 
901,407 
1,013,854 
1,018,102 
1,239,935 
1,000,190 

Piculs. 
0,001 
11,808 

9,911 
1.3.477 
10,441 
23,0,s3 
12,4S4 
11,527 

Pounds. 

22,003 
535,753 

2.12.3,911 
1,827.3S0 
1,(527,437 
1,810.129 
1,648,520 
1,053,809 

Pi«c«s. 
30.249 
139,995 

110,494 
120.472 
107,077 
1.52,310 
1.50,224 
105,751 

Piculs. 

803 

4,500 

53 
7.000 
1,718 
2,027 
2.800 
2.234 

Piculs. 
1.304 
5,022 

3.600 
5.125 
5,129 
2,113 
8,131 
3,403 

Piculs. 
1  OS.  640 
439,543 

1,024,493 
1,040.570 
b84.GS5 
929,709 
1,008,632 
1,45.5.423 

Piculs. 
21,420 
40.830 

02.334 

48.040 
69.127 
4.5.705 
68.729 
73,537 

Coyani. 

1.J..521 

2.5,.577 

Piculs. 

680,903 

670.21.0 

8>4.157 

1,008.774 

785,276 

447.017 

PicoU. 
5,0j0 
4,905 

28,032 
37,017 
30.594 
73.535 
73,600 
51,2tKl 

Piculi. 

177 
1,606 

870 
1,171 
1.432 

480 
2..300 

830 

Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  I'kincipal  Aeticles  expoeted  fkom  J.vva  and  Maduea  in  1836  and 

1845. 


Principal  Articles. 


Arrack  

Hides 

Indigo 

(Joffee 

IVppcr 

Rice 

Spices,  SI  ace 

Cloves 

Nutmegs 

Sugar  

Tobacco 

Tin 

All  otlier  articles  and  treasure. 


1,477  leggers. 
109,008  pieces  and  840  piculs. 
407,798  pounds. 
498,078  piculs. 
7,000  piculs. 
80,430  coyans. 
991  piculs. 
2,185  piculs. 
3,880  piculs. 
509,514  piciils. 
2.477  kodies. 
47,739  piculs. 


Florins. 

1 15,995 

217,715 

1,122,382 

15,0'.'n.302 

125,035 

G,389.615 

390,208 

153.030 

1,711,600 

9,033,141 

709.8.50 

2.71S.S10 

7.307.833 


Totals. 


42,201.642 


4,378 

105,751 

1,513.809 

1,000.190 

11,527 

447,017 

8-30 

2.234 

3.403 

1,455.423 

5.811 

73,536 


leggers. 

pieces. 

pounds. 

piculs. 

picul& 

piculs. 

piculs. 

Iiiculs. 

piculs. 

piculs. 

kodies. 

piculs. 


Fiorina. 

153,22-2 

220.649 

4.C6l,60S 

20.123.718 

184.433 

2,68.'.  101 

132.834 

201.045 

510,.>83 

20.35o,-.O9 

2.324.480 

4.IM4..518 

IO.IX'5  888 


05.-9.5.108 


Bank  of  Batavia. — A  bank,  for  the  issue  of  notes 
and  other  banking  business,  was  established  at  Bata- 
via in  1827,  with  branches  at  .Sainarang  and  Soura- 
baya  ;  the  history  of  which  is  not  uninstructive.  The 
cajiital  of  the  bank,  consisting  of  2,000,000  florins,  di- 
vided into  4000  shares,  was  subscribed  with  difliculty  ; 
and  the  most  unfavorable  anticipations  were  enter- 
tained of  the  success  of  the  establishment.  No  soon- 
er, however,  had  the  bank  been  set  on  foot  than  she 
began  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  prosperity.  The  rapid 
increase  of  cultivation  and  commerce  in  Java  led  to  a 
corresponding  demand  for  cajiit^il,  and  to  the  payment 
of  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  on  loans ;  and  as  the 
loans  made  by  the  bank  consisted  of  bank-notes,  which 
cost  next  to  nothing,  the  profits  became  quite  enor- 
mous; so  much  so  that  they  amounted  in  1837  to  33 
per  cent.,  the  price  of  the  oOO  florins  share  of  bank 
stock  being  then  also  1550  florins.  But  this  prosper- 
ity was  as  brief  as  it  was  signal.  The  otTer  of  an  ex- 
orbitant interest  had  tempted,  in  not  a  few  cases,  the 
bank  to  make  advances  on  doubtful  security ;  and  in 
Java,  as  elsewhere,  issues  of  paper  payable  on  demand 
necessarily  stop,  the  moment  the  circulation  has  been 
fully  saturated  with  notes;  and  this  result  having 
been  attained  in  1838,  and  the  notes  issued  by  tlie 
bank  being  lionceforth  returned  on  her  for  i)ayiuent, 
she  speedily  became  involved  in  the  greatest  ditlioul- 
ties;  many  of  those  who  depended  on  her  advances 
for  support  were  no  longer  able  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments ;  and  the  whole  island  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
pecuniary  and  commercial  crisis:  in  tact,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  government,  in  18 10,  when  bank- 
notes were  made  hgal  tender  for  a  limited  i)eriod,  she 


must  have  stopped  payments!  This  intervention  has, 
however,  given  her  time  to  recover  from  the  ditficul- 
ties  into  which  she  had  been  precipitated  ;  and  having 
again,  after  sustaining  a  very  heavy  loss,  resumed 
specie  payments,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  may  profit 
in  future  bj-  her  past  experience.  We  subjoin  divi- 
dends paid  by  the  Bank  of  Java  from  1829  to  1S40. 
both  inclusive : 


1829 

Per  Cent. 

1S35 

1836 

1S37 

183.9 

1839 

1840 

Per  Caot 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

12 

12 

18 

20 

32 

33 

26 

26 

1834 

27 

9 

General  Rcmarls  on  Java. — Tlie  previons  statements 
show  that  the  produce  and  trade  of  Java  have  in- 
creased during  the  last  dozen  years  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  in  any  other  colony,  t'nba.  i>erhaps,  except- 
ed ;  and  if  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  this  noble 
island  be  fully  developed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
how  much  farther  her  trade  may  be  extended.  It 
would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and,  even  were  this  not 
the  case,  it  would  involve  us  in  discussions  nowise 
suitable  for  this  work,  were  we  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  means  by  which  the  exten- 
sion e>(  culture  in  Java  has  been  brought  al>out.  We 
may,  however,  shortly  mention  that  the  produce  for 
exjwrtation  is  principally  raise<l  on  account  of  govern- 
ment, partly  by  contributions  in  kind,  and  partly  and 
principally  by  contributions  of  comptiK^rj-  labor  ap- 
plied to  its  proiluction.  .\nd,  provided  these  contri- 
butions Ik"  not  carried  to  an  exce.'is.  we  incline  to  think 
that  they  are  at  once  the  least  oneruas  mode  in  which 
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the  natives  can  be  made  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  the 
most  profitable  for  the  government.  It  is,  we  appre- 
hend, idle  to  suppose  that  industry,  if  left  to  itself, 
will  ever  become  flourishing  in  a  country  like  Java, 
where  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  are  so  few  and  so 
easily  satisfied,  or  where  the  climate  indisposes  to  ex- 
ertion. Xo  doubt  the  system  of  compulsory  labor  may 
be  easily  abused  and  converted  into  an  instrument  of 
the  most  grinding  oppression ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  man- 
aged with  discretion  and  good  sense,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe,  from  all  we  can  learn,  that  it  is  preferable 
to  every  other  system  hitherto  devised  for  developing 
the  resources  of  tropical  countries. — For  some  remarks 
on  this  subject,  see  the  learned  and  able  Dissertatio 
Historico-Politica,  on  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
by  Van  Lijnden,  published  in  1839,  p.  161-171. 

Very  great  public  improvements  have  also  been  al- 
ready effected,  and  are  still  in  progress  in  the  island. 
Among  others,  an  excellent  high  road  has  been  con- 
structed through  its  whole  length,  from  Bantam,  on  its 
western,  to  Sourabaya  on  its  eastern  coast,  whence  cross- 
roads lead  to  all  the  principal  stations.  A  number  of 
forts  have,  also,  been  constructed  in  commanding  sit- 
uations in  the  interior,  the  principal  of  which,  at  Su- 
rackarta,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  a  regular 
and  strong  citadel.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  thither  from  Batavia. 
These  forts  have  been  erected  principally  to  keep  the 
natives  in  check,  and  to  prevent  those  outbreaks  that 
have  done  so  much  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  isl- 
and. Several  important  establishments  have  also  been 
recently  founded  along  the  southern  coast,  which  had 
previously  been  all  but  neglected. — See  Argout  sur 
Java,  Singapore,  etc. 

Rice  used  to  be  the  staple  product  of  Java ;  but  it 
is  now  far  surpassed  by  coffee  and  sugar,  the  culture 
of  both  of  which  has  been  astonishingly  increased.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that  the  exports  of  cof- 
fee, which  in  1830  amounted  to  288,740  piculs,  had 
increased  in  1845  to  1,006,190  piculs,  or  to  61,090 
tons ;  while  the  exports  of  sugar,  which  in  1830 
amounted  to  108,640  piculs,  had  increased  in  1845  to 
1,455,423  piculs,  or  88,365  tons.  More  than  half  the 
trade  of  the  island  centres  in  Batavia.  Indigo  has 
also  become  an  important  product.  The  other  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  tin  from  Banca,  tobacco, 
tea,  and  birds'  nests.  The  imports  comprise  cottons, 
woolens,  and  other  manufactured  goods ;  wines  and 
spirits,  with  iron,  hardware,  and  machinery  ;  opium 
from  the  Levant  and  from  Bengal ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  articles. 

Port  Regulations. — The  following  is  the  substance 
of  the  port  regulations  of  Batavia  :  1st.  The  command- 
er of  a  ship  aiTiving  in  the  roads  is  not  to  land  him- 
self, or  permit  any  of  his  crew  or  passengers  to  land, 
until  his  vessel  be  visited  by  a  boat  from  the  guard- 
ship.  2d.  The  master,  on  landing,  is  first  to  wait  on 
the  master  attendant,  and  afterward  report  himself  at 
the  police  office.  8d.  A  manifest  of  the  whole  cargo 
must  be  delivered  at  the  custom-house  within  24  hours 
of  the  ship's  arriving  in  the  roads.  4th.  The  master 
of  a  vessel  must  lodge  tlio  ship's  papers  with  the  mas- 
ter attendant  when  he  first  lands,  which  are  duly  de- 
livered up  to  him  when  he  receives  his  port  clearance 
from  the  same  authority.  5th.  No  goods  can  be  shipped 
or  landed  after  sunset,  under  a  penalty  of  500  florins. 
6th.  No  goods  can  be  shipped  on  Sunday  without  a 
special  permission  from  the  water  fiscal,  which,  how- 
ever, is  never  refused  on  a]>plication.  7th.  No  mus- 
kets or  ammunition  can  be  imported;  but  the  prohi- 
bition does  not  extend  to  fowling-pieces  exceeding  100 
florins  value. 

Tariff. — After  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  it  has  been 
fixed  that  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  shall  pay 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.,  and  under  the  Netli- 
erlands  flag  of  12^  per  cent. ;  that  is,  a  duty  upon  the 
wholesale  price  at  Batavia,  not  in  bond.     The  export 


duty  on  coffee,  if  exported  on  a  foreign  bottom  to  a 
foreign  country,  is  5  florins  per  picul ;  if  on  a  foreign 
bottom  to  a  port  in  the  Netherlands,  4  florins  ;  and  if 
on  a  Netherlands  bottom  to  a  Netherlands  port,  2  flor- 
ins. Sugar  exported  on  a  foreign  bottom  pays  2  flor- 
ins per  picul ;  but  if  exported  on  a  Netherlands  bottom, 
1  florin.  Rice,  on  whatever  bottom  exported,  and  to 
whatever  country,  pays  a  duty  of  3  florins  per  coyang 
of  27  piculs.  Tin,  exported  in  a  foreign  ship  to  what- 
ever port,  4  florins  per  picul ;  and  by  a  Netherlands 
ship,  2  florins  per  picul.  The  ti'ade  in  spices  is  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company. 

Goods  are  received  in  entrepot  not  only  at  Batavia, 
but  at  the  ports  of  Samarang,  Soxn-abaj^a,  and  Anjier 
in  Java,  and  Rhio  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  levied  on  the  invoice 
value. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept,  at  Batavia,  in  the  florin 
or  guilder,  divided  into  centimes,  or  100  parts,  repre- 
sented by  a  copper  coinage  or  doits.  The  florin  is  a 
new  coin  made  expressly  for  India,  but  of  the  same 
value  as  the  florin  current  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
usually  estimated  at  the  rate  of  12  to  the  pound  ster- 
ling, but  the  correct  par  is  11  florins  58  cent,  per  pound. 
Doubloons,  and  the  coins  of  Continental  India,  are  re- 
ceivable at  the  custom-house  at  a  fixed  tariff";  the 
Spanish  dollar,  for  example,  at  the  rate  of  100  for  260 
florins. 

Weights. — The  Chinese  weights  are  invariably  used 
in  commercial  transactions  at  Batavia  and  through- 
out Java  and  the  other  Dutch  possessions  in  India. 
These  are  the  picul  and  the  cattle,  which  is  its  hun- 
dredth part.  The  picul  is  commonly  estimated  at  125 
Dutch,  or  133^  lbs.  avoirdupois,  but  at  Batavia  it  has 
been  long  ascertained  and  considered  to  be  equal  to 
136  lbs.  avoirdupois. — Hogendorp,  Coup  d'Oiil  sur 
Vile  de  Java,  cap.  8,  etc. ;  Evidence  of  Gillian  Mac- 
LAINE,  Esq.,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  1831 ; 
Kederlandsche  Staats-Courant,  13th  August,  1842,  and 
other  official  information. 

Batten,  a  name  in  common  use  for  a  scantling  of 
wood  2^  inches  thick  and  7  wide.  If  above  7  inches 
wide,  it  is  called  deal. 

Bay  (Saxon  hyge,  an  angle),  an  arm  of  the  sea  ex- 
tending into  the  land.  It  is  smaller  than  a  gulf,  and 
larger  than  a  creek. 

Bayou,  bi'oo,  or  more  usually  bi'o,  a  term  con- 
fined chiefly  to  inlets  of  the  Lower  ]Mississippi  River, 
signifying  properly  any  stream  which  is  derived  from 
some  other  stream,  or  from  a  lake ;  in  other  words, 
any  stream  which  is  not  fed  by  fountains.  The 
word  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French 
hoyau,  a  "gut"  or  "channel" — a  derivation  which  is 
rendered  more  probable  by  the  prevalent  pronuncia- 
tion, bi'o.  Several  of  the  bayous  from  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  near  New  Orleans,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
are  very  important  channels  to  the  interior  country, 
and  afford  great  facilities  to  commercial  intercourse. 

Bazar,  a' term  used  in  the  East  to  designate  a 
market,  or  building,  in  which  various  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  exposed  for  sale.  Bazars  are  now  met 
with  in  most  large  cities  of  Europe.  Tliere  are  sev- 
eral in  London,  of  which  the  one  in  Soho  Square  is  the 
most  consideralile. 

Bdellium  (Arab.  Afatoon),  a  gum-resin,  semi- 
pellucid,  and  of  a  yellowish-tirown  or  dark-brown  color 
according  to  its  age,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  but  brit- 
tle;  soon,  liowpvor,  softening  between  the  fingers; 
in  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  myrrh,  of  a  bitterish 
taste,  and  moderately  strong  smell.  Two  kinds  have 
been  distinguished :  the  opocalpastim,  of  the  ancients, 
which  is  thick  like  wax,  and  the  common  dark  sort. 
It  is  found  in  Persia  and  ,\rabia,  but  principally  in  the 
latter;  all  tliat  is  met  with  in  India  is  of  Arabic  origin. 
The  tree  which  produces  it  lias  not  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained.— Ainslie's  Materia  Indica,  . 
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Beach,  a  shelving  tract  of  sand  or  shingle  washed  i  ridional  difference  of  latitude  is  to  the  difference  of 
hy  the  sea  or  a  fresh-water  lake,  and  interposed  he-  1  longitude,  so  is  the  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  bear- 
tween  the  water  and  the  land,  on  which  vegetation    ing. 

grows.  The  beach  of  tlie  ocean  is,  generally  speak-  |  Bearimj  is  also  the  situation  of  any  distant  ol)ject 
ing,  little  more  than  the  space  lietween  high  and  low  :  estimated  from  some  part  of  the  ship  according  t<j  her 
•water-mark ;  the  beach  of  a  lake,  that  l)etween  the  j  position.  An  oliject  so  discovered  must  be  either 
water  marks  of  the  liighest  and  lowest  ordinary  level  I  ahead,  astern,  aljreast,  on  the  bow,  or  on  the  quarter, 
of  the  lake.  An  inland  sea  without  tiile,  such  as  the  If  the  shij)  sails  with  a  side  wind,  it  alters  in  some 
Mediterranean,  has  commonly  very  little  Iteach,  e.x-  '  measure  the  names  of  such  bearings,  since  a  distant 
cept  on  flat  coasts,  where  the  waters  are  apt  to  fall  and  i  ol)ject  on  the  Ijeani  is  then  said  to  be  to  leeward  or  to 
rise  considerably,  according  to  the  prevailing  winds,  windward ;  on  the  lee  quarter  or  bow,  and  on  the 
!.;_  \_  weather  <iuarter  or  bow. — E.  B. 

Beacons,    in    Cmimerce    and    Navirjatwn^    public        Beating,  in  Savirjatum,  the  operation  of  making 
marks  or  signals  to  give  warning  of  rocks,  shoals,  ;  progress  at  sea  against  the  wind,  l.y  steering  in  a  zig- 
etc.     No  man  is  entitled  to  erect  a  light-house,  beacon,  i  zag  course.— E.  B. 
etc.,  without  being  empowered  by  law. — See  Buoys,    j      Beaver,  or  Castor,  an  amphibious  quadruped  of 

Beads  (Fr.  liosaii-cs ;  Ger.  Rosenkriinze ;  Du.  Pa^  j  the  order  Umhuhn,  with  a  thick  glossy  fur,  and  hori- 
temnsiers;  It.  Cnrone ;  Sp.  Coronas),  small  globules  or    zontally  tiattened  tail,  abounding  in  North  America 


balls  u.sed  as  necklaces,  and  made  of  different  matC' 
rials ;  as  pearl,  steel,  amber,  garnet,  coral,  diamonds, 
crystal,  glass,  etc.  Roman  Catholics  use  beads  in 
rehearsing  their  Ave  Marias  and  Paternosters.  Glass 
beads  or  bugles  are  imported  in  large  quantities  into 
India  and  Africa,  288,0.58  lbs.  having  been  shipped 
from  England  to  the  west  coast  of  the  latter  in  1841. 
Large  <iuantities  arc  sent  from  China  to  India,  the  East- 


and  Siberia,  and  still  found  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  formerly  appears  to  have  been  known  as  far  south 
as  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube ;  and  though  with  us 
now  extinct,  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain.  The  fur  of  the  beaver  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  Among  traders  the  skins  are 
distinguished  into  three  kinds:  1.  The  fresh  beaver, 
which  is  obtained  in  winter,  before  the  animal  has 


em  islands,  etc.  The  glass  beads  sent  from  England  ■  shed  any  of  its  hair,  and  consequently  that  is  most 
are  nearly  all  imported,  principally  from  Venice,  where  esteemed  by  furriers.  2.  The  dry  or  lean  beaver, 
they  are  very  largely'  produced.  Their  non-manufac-  ,  which  is  captured  in  summer,  when  the  animal  is 
ture  in  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  moulting.  3.  The  fat  beaver,  which  differs  from  the 
excise  regulations  as  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  ;  but  :  fresh  only  in  having  acquired  additional  softness  and 
the  truth  is,  that  the  Venetian  manufacturers  color  j  oiliness  from  being  worn  for  some  time  on  the  persons 
them  better,  and  give  them  a  better  finish  than  the  j  of  the  native  hunters.  This  is  the  kind  that  is  chiefly 
Englisli.  I  used  in  hat-making.     The  substance  called  cantor  is 

Beam,  in  weaving,  a  long  thick  wooden  cylinder,  j  found  in  pouclies  in  the  inguinal  region  of  the  beaver, 
placed  lengthwise  on  the  back  part  of  the  loom  of  those    It  is  regarded  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic. — E.  B. 


who  work  with  a  shuttle.  That  cylinder  on  which 
the  stuff  is  rolled  as  it  is  weaved  is  also  called  the 
beam  or  roller,  and  is  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
loom. — E.  B. 

Beam-compass,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
square  wooden  or  brass  beam,  with  sliding  sockets 
that  carry  steel  or  pencil  points.  Beam-compasses 
are  used  for  describing  larger  circles  than  can  conven- 
iently be  drawn  by  the  common  compasses. 

Beams  of  a  Ship  are  the  great  main  cross-tim- 
bers which  liold  the  sides  of  the  ship  from  falling  to- 


Beech  {Far/us  sylcatica),  a  forest  tree  met  with  in 
England,  the  United  States,  etc.  There  is  only  one 
spocies,  the  difference  in  the  wood  proceeding  from 
the  difference  of  soil  and  situation.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  beech  is  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Bucks.  It  is  not  much  used  in  building,  as  it  soon 
rots  in  damp  places ;  but  it  is  used  as  piles  in  places 
where  it  is  constantly  wet.  It  is  manufactured  into 
a  great  variety  of  tools,  for  which  its  great  hardness 
and  uniform  texture  render  it  superior  to  all  other 
sorts  of  wood ;  it  is  also  extensively  used  in  making 


gether,  and  also  support  the  deck  and  the  orlops.  The  furniture, 
main  beam  is  next  the  main-mast,  and  from  it  they  j  Beech-mast,  the  fruit  or  nuts  of  the  beech-tree, 
are  successively  reckoned  as  first,  second,  third,  and  ,  used  for  fattening  hogs,  deer,  and  other  animals.  It 
so  on.  The  greatest  beam  of  all  is  called  the  miJship  !  has  sometimes  proved  a  useful  substitute  for  bread,  as 
beam.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  her  beaiii^enih  when  she  exiwrienccd  at  Chios  during  a  memorable  siege. — E.  B. 
inclines  so  much  to  one  side  that  her  beams  approach  ,       Beech-oil,  an  oil  expressed  from  the  mast  of  the 


to  a  vertical  position. — E.  B. 

Bean-cod,  a  small  fishing  vessel,  or  pilot-boat, 
common  in  Portugal.  It  is  extremely  sharp  forward, 
having  its  stem  bent  above  into  a  great  ctirve  inward, 
plated  on  the  fore  side  witli  iron,  and  fbrtilied  witli 


beech-tree.  It  is  common  in  Northern  Gennany,  also 
in  Picardy,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  instead  of 
butter;  but  it  is  said  to  be  unwholesome. — E.  B. 

Beef  is  used  cither  fresh  or  salted.     Formerly  it 
was  usual  for  most  families,  at  least  in  the  countrv.  to 


bolts.  It  is  commonly  navigated  with  a  large  lateen  supply  themselves  with  a  stock  of  salt  beef  in  October 
sail. — E.  B.  I  or  November,  which  served  for  their  consumption  un- 

Beans  (Fr.  Feres;  Ger.  Bohnen;  It.  Fare;  Russ.  ;  til  the  ensuing  sununer;  but  in  consequence  of  the  uni- 
Boobei ;  .Sp.  Ilnhu;  Lat.  Fabce),  a  well-known  vegeta-  j  versal  establishment  of  markets  where  fresh  beef  may 
ble  of  the  pulse  species,  largely  cultivated  both  in  gar- !  be  at  all  times  obtained,  the  practice  is  now  nearly  re- 
dens  and  fields.  Its  cultivation  is  of  much  importance  linquished.  and  the  quantity  of  s;ilted  beef  made  use 
in  rural  economy,  inasmuch  as  it  has  gone  far  to  su-  of  as  compared  with  fresh  beef  is  quite  inconsidera- 
persede  fallows  on  strong  loams  and  days.  ,  ble.     Large  supplies  of  salted  beef  are.  however,  pre- 

Beariug,  in  Xari(jation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon  in-  pared  in  the  I'nited  States  for  exportation  to  the  East 
tercepted  lietween  the  ne;irest  meridian  and  any  dis-  and  West  Indies.  During  the  war.  large  supplies 
taut  oliject,  either  discovered  by  the  eye  and  referred  were  also  required  for  victualing  the  navy.  The  ves- 
to  a  point  on  the  compass,  or  resulting  from  tlie  spher-  scls  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  short  voy- 
ical  pro])ortion  ;  as,  in  tlie  first  case,  "At  four  I'.si.  ages,  use  only  fresh  provisions.  The  English  have 
Cai>e  Spado,  in  the  Isle  of  Candia,  liorc  south  by  west  at  all  times  been  great  consumers  of  beef ;  ;uid  at  this 
by  the  compass."  In  the  second,  the  longitudes  and  moment  more  beef  is  used  in  London,  as  compared 
latitudes  of  any  two  places  being  given,  and  conse-  with  the  population,  tlian  any  where  else.  Previously 
quently  tlio  difference  of  latitude  and  longitude  be-  ^  to  1842  the  importation  into  England  of  fresh  l)eef 
tween  them,  the  bearing  of  one  from  the  other  is'  was  prohibited;  and  salt  beef  from  a  foreign  country- 
discovered  by  the  following   analogy  :    As  the  me-  1  was  charged  with  a  duty  of  12*.  a  cvrt.     But  in  that 
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year  the  duties  on  both  sorts  were  reduced  to  8s.  4JcZ.  a 
cwt.,  and  in  1S4G  they  were  ■wholly  repealed.  In  1852 
the  imports  of  salted  beef  into  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  122,66o  cwt.,  and  those  of  fresh  beef  to  only  2028 
cwt. — See  Provisions. 

Beer.  All  ancient  Greek  writers  agree  in  assign- 
ing the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  beer  to  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  no  notice  being 
taken  of  beer  in  the  books  of  Moses,  it  has  been  rather 
rashly  concluded  that  such  a  drink  was  unkno\vn  to 
them  till  after  his  death.  This,  however,  is  unlikely. 
The  vine  was  alone  cultivated  in  Egypt  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inunda- 
tions ;  and  the  quantity  of  wine  raised  being  limited 
was  reserved  for  the  rich,  while  the  poorer  classes  had 
to  content  themselves  with  a  cheaper  drink  prepared 
from  barley.  Herodotus,  who  wrote  about  450  years 
B.C.,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  writer  who  gives  any  par- 
ticulars regarding  Egypt,  and  he  describes  beer  pre- 
pared from  barley  as  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  his  day.  Pliny,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others, 
who  mention  that  this  beer  was  known  l)y  the  name 
of  Zythos,  give  full  descriptions  of  its  qualities  and 
intoxicating  properties ;  and  Diodorus  even  affirms 
that  some  kinds  were  so  palatable  as  to  be  scarcely 
inferior  to  wine.  The  researches  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son relative  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  thrown 
much  light  on  this  subject,  and  render  it  probable  that 
beer  was  used  as  a  drink  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
nearly  as  early  as  wine  itself.  Xenophon,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  400 
years  B.C.,  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  Armenia 
used  a  fermented  drink  made  from  barley.  Diodorus 
Siculus  states,  that  the  nation  of  Galatia  prepared  a 
fermented  drink  from  barley,  styling  it  zythus,  like 
the  Egyptians.  Beer  was  distinguished  among  the 
Greeks  by  a  variety  of  names.  It  was  called  on'oc; 
npiOivoc  (barley  wine),  from  its  vinous  properties,  and 
from  the  material  emjjloyed  in  its  formation.  In  Soph- 
ocles, and  probably  in  other  Greek  writers,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  BpvTov.  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes two  kinds  of  beer,  to  one  of  which  he  gives  the 
name  L,vOor^  and  to  the  other  Kovpfxi ;  but  he  gives  no 
description  of  either  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other.  Both,  he  informs  us, 
were  made  from  barley,  and  similar  liquors  were  man- 
ufactured in  Spain  and  Britain  from  wheat. 

Tacitus  informs  us  that  in  his  time  beer  was  the 
common  drink  of  the  Germans,  and  from  his  imper- 
fect description  of  the  process  which  they  followed,  it 
is  not  unlikely,  or  rather  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  method  of  converting 
barley  into  malt.  Pliny  gives  us  some  details  re- 
specting beer.  He  distinguishes  it  by  the  name  of 
certvisiti  or  cen-isiu,  the  appellation  by  which  it  is 
known  in  modem  Latin  works. 

This  beverage  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into 
general  use  in  Greece  or  Italy ;  but  in  Germany  and 
Britain,  and  some  other  countries,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus,  and  probably  long  before.  It  has  con- 
tinued in  these  countries  ever  since ;  and  great  quan- 
tities of  beer  are  still  manufactured  in  Germany,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  Britain.  We  might  quote  numer- 
ous passages  from  the  narratives  of  recent  travelers 
to  show  that  the  use  of  a  drink  prepared  from  barley 
is  nearly  universal  over  the  northern  and  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  One  of  the  latest  of  these 
travelers,  M.  Hue,  the  Erench  missionary,  remarks 
that  the  drink  of  the  fanners  in  Tliibet  is  ''a  sort  of 
sharp  drink  made  with  fermented  l)arley,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  hops,  would  be  very  like  our  beer." 

Porter  is  a  strong  beer  of  a  dark  color  and  peculiar 
flavor,  and  is  said  to  be  so  named,  either  from  its  hav- 
ing been  the  common  drink  of  tlie  porters,  or  from 
Harwood,  the  original  brewer  of  the  drink,  sending 
it  round  to  his  customers  by  men,  who  when  they 


knocked  at  the  doors  called  out  "porter,"  meaning 
thereby  not  the  drink,  but  themselves,  its  porters  or 
carriers.  Porter  was  originally  brewed  to  take  the 
place  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  beer  which  used  to  be 
mixed  b}-  the  retailers  in  the  mug  as  they  drew  them 
from  the  taps ;  and  as  this  new  drink  had  the  taste 
of  all  three,  but  was  brewed  at  once,  and  run  out  of 
one  tap,  it  saved  the  publican  trouble,  and  was  de- 
nominated "  entire."  Hence,  as  the  sign  so  often  no- 
ticed in  London,  such  a  brewer's  "entire." 

Bavarian  Beer  is  the  only  other  malt  liquor  which, 
from  the  peculiarities  attending  its  fermentation,  re- 
quires a  special  notice.  The  Germans,  from  the  ear- 
liest historical  periods,  have  been  a  beer-drinking  na- 
tion, and  some  excellent  malt  liquors  are  made  in  that 
country.  The  "weiss  bier,"  the  truly  patriotic  bev- 
erage of  Prussia,  is  not  made  from  barley  alone,  but 
from  1  part  barley  malt  and  5  parts  wheat  malt ;  but 
the  excessive  tendency  of  wheat  beers  to  sour  has 
caused  potato  starch  to  be  substituted  for  the  wheat, 
and  tartaric  acid  to  give  the  admired  tartness.  The 
other  beers,  however,  more  especially  the  ones  now  to 
be  noticed,  the  Bavarian  beers,  both  the  common  pot 
beer  (schank-bier)  and  the  intoxicating  luscious  bock- 
beer,  are  brewed  from  barley  malt  alone. — See  Lager 
,  Bier. 

Ale  appears  to  be  an  ancient  drink,  and  the  name 
is  usually  given  to  strong  beer  of  a  pale  color,  as  por- 
ter is  to  that  of  a  dark  color.  The  varieties  of  ale  are 
inlinite,  but  we  purpose  only  to  notice  the  peculiarity 
in  the  manufacture  of  English  ale,  Indian  ale,  English 
home-brewed  ale,  and  Scottish  ale. 
I  In  all  high-priced  English  ales  of  the  present  day, 
brilliancy  and  paleness  of  color,  Avith  as  little  excess 
of  SMeetness  as  possible,  are  the  objects  to  be  attained 
by  the  brewer.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  nothing 
but  the  finest  pale  malt  must  be  used ;  and  to  secure 
sound-keeping  ale,  it  is  of  first  importance  that-  the 
malt  shall  have  been  thoroughly  dried  on  the  kiln. 
j  If  prepared  from  what  is  technically  known  as  "slack- 
dried  malt,"  that  is,  malt  not  thoroughly  dried  for  fear 
1  of  coloring  it,  or  Avhich  has  had  water  sprinkled  over 
it  while  still  warm  from  the  kiln,  the  wort  as  run 
from  the  mash-tun  will  be  found  acid,  and  Avill  tinge 
litmus  paper  of  a  much  deeper  red  than  ordinary  wort 
from  well  dried  malt,  and  the  ale  prepared  from  it 
will  not  keep  beyond  a  few  months.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  hops  for  ale. 
Good  so\ind  hops  should  alone  be  used ;  manj-  brew- 
ers now  use  a  proportion  of  foreign  hops  along  with 
the  English  hop. 

Pale,  Indian,  or  Bvrtcn  A  le,  originally  intended  for 
exportation,  and  now  so  deservedly  in  high  repute  as 
among  our  most  esteemed  and  wholesome  beverages, 
requires  more  particular  treatment  in  its  manufactiire. 
This  ale  can  only  be  prepared  from  the  best  pale  malt 
and  the  best  hops;  and  the  chief  peculiarities  attend- 
ing its  manufacture  are,  that  it  requires  more  than 
double  the  usual  proportion  of  hops,  that  the  attenua- 
tion is  generally  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and 
that  the  temperature  during  tlie  fermentation  should 
never  be  allowed  to  exceed  05'  Fahrenheit.  That  a 
considerable  amount  of  SAveetness  should  exist  in  com- 
mon ale  is  alloAvablc,  and  indeed  it  is  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  undecomposed  saccharine  extract 
Avhich  gives  to  common  strong  ale  its  luscious  mild- 
ness. It  is,  hoAvever,  the  presence  of  this  large  quan- 
tity of  undecomposed  saccharine  extract  Avliich  pre- 
A-ents  common  ale  from  being  used  as  a  diet  drink  by 
the  invalid,  or  Ijeing  relished  in  a  warm  country;  and 
it  is  the  circumstance  of  the  Indian  or  pale  ale  having 
its  fermentation  carried  so  much  further,  and  its  sac- 
charine matter  reduced  in  quantity,  together  Avith  its 
larger  projiortion  of  bitter,  that  commends  it  so  much 
as  a  grateful  and  stimulant  stdmacliic  to  the  European 
resident  in  a  Avarm  climate,  and  to  the  invalid. 

Jlome-brewed  Ale,  as  brewed  bj'  the  middle  classes 
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in  Enf^land,  is  usually  made  in  quantities  of  2  barrels, 
i.e.,  72  gallons.  For  this  purpose  a  quarter  of  malt, 
or  if  wished  to  he  extra  strong,  9  bushels  of  malt,  arc 
taken,  with  12  lbs.  of  hops.  The  malt  being  crushed 
or  ground,  is  mashed  with  72  gallons  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  ICO',  and  covered  up  for  three  hours, 
when  40  gallons  are  drawn  off;  and  into  this  the  12  lbs. 
of  hops  are  put,  and  left  to  infuse.  Sixty  gallons  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  170  ,  are  then  added  to  the 
malt  in  the  mash-tub  and  well  mixed,  and,  after  stand- 
ing two  hours,  60  gallons  are  drawn  oft".  The  wort 
from  these  two  maslies  is  boiled  along  with  the  hops 
for  two  hours,  and  after  l)eing  cooleil  down  to  Co',  it  is 
strained  through  a  flannel  bag  into  the  fermenting-tul), 
where  it  is  mixed  with  1]  gallons  of  yeast,  and  left  to 
work  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  It  is  then 
run  into  barrels  to  cleanse,  a  few  gallons  being  reserved 
for  filling  up  the  casks  as  the  yeast  works  over.  P^ight- 
een  or  twenty  gallons  of  lieer  are  ol)taincd  from  the 
used  malt  by  making  a  third  mash  with  25  or  30  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  Ijoiling  the  wort  thus  procured  with 
the  used  hops. 

Scottish  Ale,  but  especially  the  Edinburgh  ale,  has 
been  long  celebrated,  but  as  an  ordinary  beverage  it 
is  much  more  luscious  and  heady  than  London  porter, 
English  ale,  or  pale  Indian  ale.  It  is  a  much  stronger 
drink  than  any  of  these,  the  home-brewed  English  ale 
approaching  nearest  to  it  in  this  respect;  and  as  the 
attenuation  of  the  saccharine  extract  is  only  carried 
the  length  of  the  decomposition  of  two-thirds  of  its 
original  strengtii,  the  large  quantity  of  undecomposed 
saccharine  extract  renders  it  much  more  luscious  to 
the  taste,  and  milder  than  the  English  ales.  The  Scot- 
tish ales  are  brewed  of  various  strengths,  and  are  known 
in  the  market  by  their  price  per  hogshead,  and  are  hence 
commonly  mentioned  as  £1  ale,  £6  ale,  etc. — E.  15. 
See  Ale  asd  Bkewing. 
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years. 

Beer,  Ale,  Bnd  Porter  from 

Ueer,  Ale,  an. 

l*orter  from    1 

Engl 

anil. 

Scotland.                   { 

GnlloiiB. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

]S« 

107,4.SJ 

$lll'2,157 

19,-236 

$18,343 

1S45 

79,30-2 

73.7-29 

20,711 

21,294 

184(5 

117,G-2l 

110,397 

38,464 

39,831 

1847 

178,303 

110,-29-2 

17,526 

10,&52 

1S4S 

130,000 

101,171 

09,28-2 

21,533 

1S49 

140,473 

llS,-233 

52,297 

30,088 

issa 

150,735 

1-29,957 

52.856 

41,790 

1851 

275,336 

189,010 

88,179 

f>0,7.36 

185-2 

20-2,838 

180,964 

110,752 

67,804 

1S53 

.S97,4-20 

284,347 

131.357 

77,414 

1854 

8-25,571 

4-24,875 

270,004 

128,667 

1855 

919,-252 

553.900 

345,016 

183,457 

Beet,  or  Beta,  a  -svell-known  genus  of  plants. 
The  common  beet,  IMa  nilf/ari^,  a  variety  of  the  red 
beet,  has  long  been  cultivated  as  a  food  for  cattle,  and 
is  also  used  for  the  table  as  a  pickle.  It  was  intro- 
duced for  this  purpose  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury from  Germany,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  mangel-mirzel. — See  Aoriculture.  The  variety 
termed  u-hite  beet  is  smaller  than  the  former,  and  has 
chiefly  been  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  for  the  forma- 
tion of  sugar  from  its  root.  The  chemical  elements  of 
beet-root  sugar  are  expressed  atomiraUij  thus  :  ("12,  II9, 
O9  +  2H0,  or,  twelve  atoms  of  carbon,  nine  of  hydro- 
gen, nine  of  oxygen,  and  two  of  water.  The  largest 
extract  of  pure  sugar  from  beet-root  in  Belgium  was 
formerly  3  per  cent.,  but  is  now  6  per  cent.,  and 
is  capable  of  further  increase  by  improvement  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  cultivation  of  beet-root 
was  especially  fostered  in  France  by  Napoleon,  whoso 
policy  it  was  to  encourage  every  thing  fliat  tended  to 
render  the  Continent  independent  of  Britain,  then  in 
possession  of  the  chief  sugar  colonies.  It  is  only  with- 
in a  comparatively  recent  jieriod,  however,  that  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  in  Europe  has  assumed 
any  degree  of  importance,  tlie  total  quantity  produced 
in  18'28  not  exceeding  7000  tons,  while  in  1851  it  was 
estimated  at  not  less  than  180,000  tons.    We  subjoin  a 


few  statistics  relative  to  the  increasing  importance  of 
this  manufacture  from  The  J-'.ronomigt  (Nos.  4.-il  and 
43-2,  Nov.  29th,  and  Dec.  2r,th,  1X51).  The  quantity 
of  beet-root  sngar  annually  produced  in  France  is 
C0,0<^»0  tons,  or  fully  one-half  of  the  entire  consump- 
tion. Though  now  suliject  to  a  higher  duty  than  colo- 
nial cane  sugar,  it  is  considered  prol>able  that  very 
siiortly  it  will  exclude  foreign  sugar  from  the  French 
market  altogether.  The  production  of  Ijeet-root  sugar 
in  Belgium  al.so  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  the  quanti- 
ty produced  in  1850  being  7'XXl  tons,  or  half  the  entire 
consumption  of  that  kingdom.  This  had  increa.sed  in 
1851  to  10,000  tons,  while  of  foreign  cane  sugar  only 
4000  tons  -ivere  imported.  In  Germany  it  has  made 
similar  progress.  In  1848  the  quantity  produced  was 
20,000  tons,  which  had  risen  in  1851  to  43.0<)0,  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  imports  of  foreign  sugar. 
Of  85,000  tons  of  sugar  estimated  to  have  been  con- 
sumed in  Russia,  35,01)0  tons  were  beet-root  sugar.  In 
Austria,  also,  the  production  of  this  article  increased 
from  8000  tons  in  1848,  to  15,000  tons  in  1851,  while 
the  consumption  of  cane  sugar  had  sunk  from  3-2,000 
to  25,000  tons.— E.  B. 

Behring's  Strait,  explored  by  a  Danish  navigator 
in  the  service  of  Kussia,  whose  name  it  bears.  Behr- 
ing  thus  estalilished  that  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
America  are  not  united,  but  are  distant  from  each  oth- 
er about  thirty-nine  miles,  1728. 

Belfast,  a  maritime  town,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary liorough,  the  capital  of  Ulster,  the  chief  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  town  in  Ireland,  and  since 
1850  the  county  town  of  Antrim.  It  is  mainly  com- 
prised in  the  county  of  Antrim  ;  but  the  large  suliurb 
of  Ballymacarret,  separated  from  the  town  by  the  Riv- 
er Lagan,  is  in  the  county  of  Down.  Belfast  is  situated 
in  hit.  54'  3G'  8-5"  N.,  and  long.  5'  55  53-7  "  W..  at 
the  month  of  the  River  Lagan,  which  flows  immediate- 
ly into  Belfiist  Lough  (Carrickfergus  Bay),  an  estuari- 
about  12  miles  in  length,  and  5  miles  broad.  The  town 
is  l)uilt  upon  an  alluvial  deposit  and  land  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  the  greater  portion  being  not  more  than 
six  feet  above  high-water  mark.  In  common  with  all 
places  so  situate,  it  is  exposed  to  occasional  inunda- 
tions, and  somewhat  to  the  visitations  of  epidemics ; 
but  independently  of  the  lowness  of  its  site.  Belfast  is 
in  other  respects  advantageously  placed,  and  generally 
by  no  means  unhealthful.  The  environs  of  the  town 
are  highly  agreeable  and  picturesque.  Belfast  has 
been  steadily  progressive  in  population  from  an  early 
period.  In  1758  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  8540 ; 
in  178-2,  13,105;  in  1708,  18.3-20;  in  1821,  4.5,177:  in 
1831,  48,-2-24;  in  1841.  75..308;  and  in  1851,  lfi0..300. 
The  custon\  duties  collected  at  the  port  in  1784 
amounted  to -£104,370,  and,  after  various  fluctuations, 
reached  £288,750  in  18cU,  £330,080  in  1843.  and 
£377,320  in  185-2.  The  great  increa.«e  of  shipping  fre- 
quenting the  port  appears  in  the  following  account  of 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  inward  at 
various  periods : 


Years. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tonoape. 

ve-  ^:. 

Tonna^. 

1786 
1795 
1S(X5 
1815 

772 

SOI 

840 

1.1.14 

34.'-87 
52,570 
6'i,5S5 
91.371 

1825 
1835 
1845 
18i.l 

2,060 
2,730 
3.655 
5,016 

183.441 
290.769 
445.537 
650.938 

The  chief  export  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  cros.*-chan. 
nel  navigation;  but  a  considerable  direct  trade  also 
exists  with  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic.  Belfast  is 
the  centre  of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  which  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  prosperity. 
In  1841  about  -240. (XHt  spindles  were  employed,  and  the 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years  has  lieen  so  rapid, 
that  al)0Ut  510, (WO  spindles  are  now  in  operation.  The 
total  value  of  all  products  of  the  linen  m.anufacture  ex- 
ported abroad  in  the  ten  months  ending  5th  Novemlter. 
1852,  was  £4.357,874,  against  £4, 150,157  in  1851 :  and 
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the  export  of  linens  and  yarns,  especially  of  the  latter, 
continues  on  the  increase.  In  1851.  5,060,1GU  pounds 
of  linen  yams  were  exported  from  Belfast ;  and  in 
1852,  6,779,680  pounds.  The  harbor  of  Belfast,  orig- 
inally a  creek  of  the  River  Lagan,  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  now  allows  vessels  drawing 
eighteen  feet  of  water  to  reach  the  quays  at  spring- 
tides.—E.  B. 

Belgitim.  Belgium  extends  from  lat.  49°  27'  to 
51-  .50'  N.,  and  from  long.  2^  34'  to  G°  4'  E.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  Holland ;  east  by  Dutch  Lim- 
Lourg  and  Luxembourg,  and  Khenish  Prussia;  south 
by  P>ance ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a  triangular  form,  of  which  the  longest 
side  is  that  adjoining  France,  being  366  miles  in  length. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  233  miles,  and  the  northern 
and  western  are  together  279  miles  in  length.  Its 
greatest  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  (from 
Ostend  to  Arlon)  is  56  leagues  of  5000  metres,  or  174 
English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to 
south  is  105  miles.  It  has  an  area  of  2,945,593  hec- 
tares, ecjual  to  7,278,968  English  acres,  or  11,373  square 
miles ;  being  about  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  Great 
Britain.  This  country  is  divided  into  nine  provinces 
— Antwerp  in  the  north  ;  West  and  East  Flanders  and 
Haiuault  in  the  west :  Namur  in  the  south  ;  Luxem- 
bourg in  the  southeast ;  Liege  and  Limbourg  in  the 
east ;  and  Brabant  in  the  centre. 

Commercial  Association. — Belgium  possesses  a  great 
number  of  commercial  and  financial  associations.  In 
1851  there  were  no  fewer  than  191  legally  authorized 
joint-stock  companies  for  carrying  on  public  works  or 
enterprises,  having  a  united  capital  of  880,347,298 
francs.  Of  these  12  were  assurance  companies,  12 
private  banking  companies,  and  14  railway  companies. 
It  has  eight  commercial  exchanges,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  government ;  namelj',  in  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostend,  Mons,  Termonde,  and  Lou- 
vain.  In  1822  the  General  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  National  Industry  was  formed  at  Brussels, 
under  a  royal  charter  for  27  years,  and  which  has  since 
been  extended  to  1875.  It  has  a  social  capital  of 
30,000,000  florins,  divided  into  60,000  shares  of  500 
florins,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  admin- 
istrative body  consists  of  a  governor,  nominated  l)y  the 
king,  six  directors,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  It 
discounts  bills,  receives  money  at  interest,  grants  loans 
and  advances  on  titles  and  other  deposits,  etc.  The 
national  bank,  instituted  by  charter  granted  in  1850, 
for  twenty-five  years,  has  its  seat  at  Brussels,  and  has 
branches  in  all  the  provincial  capitals  and  several  oth- 
er towns.  Its  capital  is  25,000,000  francs,  in  shares 
of  1000  francs  each.  It  pajs  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  shares,  and  one-third  at  least  of  the  profits, 
exceeding  6  per  cent.,  goes  to  form  a  sinking  fund. 
The  administration  consists  of  a  governor,  nominated 
by  the  king,  six  directors,  and  a  council  of  censors. 
The  banking  operations  are  superintended  b^-  a  govern- 
ment commissary ;  a  report  upon  its  state  is  presented 
to  the  government  every  month.  The  State  funds  are 
deposited  in  tliis  bank.  The  Bank  of  Belgium,  char- 
tered in  1835  for  twenty-five  years,  but  which  has  been 
extended  to  1875,  lias"  a  capital  of  30,000,000  francs. 
Its  seat  is  at  Brussels.  Tlic  Bank  of  Flanders  is  estab- 
lished in  Ghent.  Antwerp  is  the  principal  .sea-port  of 
Belgium ;  it  has  a  good  liarl)or,  and  superior  commer- 
cial facilities.      Pojjulation,  in  1850,  420,000. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  Belgium  are  the  same 
as  those  of  France.  Gold,  silver,  and  cop])cr  coins  arc 
struck  at  the  royal  mint  in  Brussels.  The  gold  coins 
are  ten  and  twenty-five  franc  pieces;  the  silver  are  of 
the  value  of  \,  \,  1,  2,  and  2\  francs;  and  the  cop- 
per of  1.  2,  5,  and  10  centimes. 

Commerce. — In  1851  Belgium  possessed  149  trading 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  30,577  tons.  The 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1849, 
1850,  and  1851,  was  as  follows  : 


Vearsi. 

IniportB. 

Exijorts. 

Francs. 

18i9 

405,-.4'.l,000 

374, -.70,000 

1S50 

423,117,000 

411,292,000 

1851 

418,555,;.25 

401,176,0.52 

In  1851  the  imports  by  Belgic  vessels  were  valued  at 
44,702,097  francs;  by  foreign,  124,736,164 francs ;  and 
by  land  and  rivers,  249,117,064  francs.  Exports 
by  Belgic  vessels,  24,107,306  francs;  by  foreign, 
81,326,815  francs  ;  and  by  land  and  rivers,  295,741,931 
francs.  The  laden  Belgic  vessels  entering  were  402, 
of  70,261  tons;  and  foreign  1591,  of  229,771  tons.  The 
laden  Belgic  vessels  leaving  Mere  351,  of  62,996  tons; 
and  foreign,  1168,  of  161,314  tons.  The  number  en- 
tering in  ballast  was  149,  of  17,434  tons  :  1359  vessels 
entered  the  port  of  Antwerp,  448  Ostend,  234  Ghent, 
and  101  Nieuport.  The  imports  are  principally  from 
France,  England,  Holland,  and  the  United  States ; 
and  the  exports  principally  to  France,  Holland, 
Prussia,  and  England.  The  imports  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  those  for  direct  consumption  in  the 
country,  those  for  transit,  and  those  Ijrought  into 
warehouses  to  be  either  consumed  in  the  country  on 
paying  the  duties,  or  exported.  The  value  of  goods 
imported  for  consumption,  and  of  the  productions  of 
the  country  exported,  was  for  the  three  years  above 
as  follows : 


Venrs. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1849 
1S50 
1S51 

Frnnos. 

200,777.000 
211.923.000 
218,08.5,070 

Francs. 
179,(i54,000 
210,033.000 
200,129,626 

These  are  divided  into  three  branches.  1.  Premieres 
jiiati'Tes,  articles  consumed  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  found,  as  coals,  etc. ;  2.  Articles  of  food ;  and,  3. 
^Manufactures.  The  imports  and  exports  of  1851,  so 
divided,  give 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Premieres  matieres 

Food 

Jlannfactures 

Francs. 
93,60.^,110 
84,3GJ,8S5 
40,f50,(»75 

France. 
97,742.481 
26,158,285 
76,128,860 

The  value  of  the  goods  in  transit  for  the  years  1850 
and  1851  was 


185.J 
1851 


Francs. 
175,553,000 
175.1(14,292 


Uy  Warehouse. 


25,700,000 
25,942,1. -U 


Of  the  latter,  the  value  exported  by  Belgic  vessels  was 
7,046,655  francs;  by  foreign,  28,712,479;  and  by  land 
and  canals,  165,287,292  francs.  Although  there  is  a 
slight  decrease  in  1851  as  compared  with  1850,  in  com- 
paring 1850  with  1841  we  find  an  increase  of  259  per 
cent.  The  value  of  goods  in  warehouse  on  the  1st 
January,  1851,  was  26,626,000  francs;  entered  during 
that  year,  65,006,000;  taken  out  for  consumption, 
39,922,000;  for  export,  25,942;  and  25,480,000  were 
in  bond  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

Under  the  rule  of  France,  Belgium,  like  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  had  suft'ered  severely  from  the 
operation  of  the  conscription  laws,  which  had  deprived 
the  country  of  those  active  laljorers  who  were  necessary 
to  cultivate  the  fields.  Although  peace  could  not  re- 
store the  great  numliers  who  had  perished,  yet  it  stopped 
the  further  i)rogress  of  the  evil  in  the  Netherlands,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  voluntary  enrollment  for  a  small 
regular  army,  and  of  a  militia,  whose  service  was  re- 
quired only  for  one  month  in  the  year.  The  mines  felt 
the  benefit  of  this  regulation.  Tlie  minerals  of  Bel- 
gium consist  of  coal,  iron,  and  calamine.  As  soon  as 
the  union  had  been  formed,  and  laborers  Ijccame  less 
scarce,  a  great  impetus  was  communicated  to  this 
branch  of  industry  ;  and  companies  were  formed,  who 
were  most  liberally  repaid  l>y  the  jirofit  of  their  invest- 
ments in  this  branch  of  industry,  wliicli  was  augment- 
ed from  year  to  year  as  long  as  Belgium  and  Holland 
constituted  one  kingdom.     By  the  excitement  com- 
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municated  to  mining,  the  provinces  of  Liege  and 
Huinault,  and  a  i)art  of  Naniur,  were  greatly  en- 
riched ;  and  a  company  formed  to  explore  the  mines 
of  Luxenihourg  were  amply  rewarded  in  their  labors 
and  their  profits,  till  interrupted  by  internal  commo- 
tions. The  various  branches  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try received  a  similar  impulse,  though  at  first  they 
■were  checlved  by  the  peace.  The  continental  system 
of  Bonaparte  had  given  a  factitious  encouragement  to 
Bome  articles  of  manufacture,  which  ceased  with  the 
return  of  peace  ;  and,  till  the  formation  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  many  branches  were  depressed  by 
the  rivalry  of  foreign  goods  in  the  markets  to  which 
they  had  access.  But  as  soon  as  the  junction  was  com- 
pleted, a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  manufacturers,  by 
opening  to  their  goods  the  markets  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  those  of  all  countries  with  which  the 
Hollanders  had  traded.  The  iron  manufactures  of 
Liege  advanced  rapidly  in  prosperity ;  tlie  woolen 
manufactures  of  V'erviers  felt  most  powerfully  a  simi- 
lar impulsion;  and  many  large  estalilishments  were 
formed  at  Ghent  and  other  places,  where  cotton  goods 
were  fabricated  which  rivaled  those  of  England,  and 
so  far  surpassed  those  of  France,  that  much  of  the 
goods  was  sold  by  the  contraband  trade  in  that  king- 
dom. The  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  formation  of  the  united  kingdom,  iler- 
chants  from  various  countries  formed  establishments 
with  large  capitals  at  Antwerp;  its  docks  became 
crowded  with  sliips  from  all  countries ;  its  warehouses 
were  loaded  with  colonial  and  other  produce;  and  it 
advanced  rapidly  to  a  rivalry  with  Amsterdam,  Rot- 
terdam, and  Hamburg  in  the  transit  trade  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Germany.  The  king  directed  his  best  efforts 
to  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
suffered  dilapidation,  while  the  cross-roads,  so  import- 
ant in  a  country  chiefly  agricultural,  were  in  nianj- 
places  scarcely  passable.  The  management  of  the 
former  was  under  the  general  government,  while  that 
of  the  latter  was  superintended  l)y  the  local  authorities ; 
but  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  union  the  whole  were 
repaired  and  placed  in  the  most  excellent  state.  The 
interests  of  internal  navigation  were  sedulously  watch- 
ed over  by  the  king.  The  old  canals  were  repaired,  the 
shallow  parts  of  the  rivers  were  deepened,  and  new  and 
important  water  communications  were  formed.  The 
chief  of  these,  the  Canal  Guillaume,  ■which  extends 
from  Maestricht  to  Bois-le-Duc,  was  an  expensive  but 
highly  beneficial  work ;  and  that  of  Antoing  in  Hai- 
nault,  that  of  Charleroy  in  the  province  of  Namur, 
and  that  of  Ternuse  in  Flanders,  have  been  found  in 
a  very  high  degree  beneficial.  Though  no  longer  of 
anj'  importance  to  Belgium,  it  may  not  be  quite  out 
of  place  to  remark,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement 
■which  spread  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  was  to 
be  seen  in  Holland  in  the  Grand  Canal  of  Xorth  Hol- 
Lind,  which  opens  to  Amsterdam  a  ■way  for  ships  of 
the  largest  size  to  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  Ilelder, 
without  incurring  the  risks  arising  from  the  shoals  of 
the  Zuydcr  Zee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  seven  years  preceding  1851 : 


period  the  demand  for  iron  ■was  great,  and  the  prices 
were  augmented  by  the  number  of  railways  construct- 
ing in  Belgium  and  other  countries. 

The  population  of  Belgium  in  18.31  was  3,785,814 ; 
in  1811),  t,07:},lC2;  and  in  1860,  4,420,202 ;  distributed 
as  follo'ws  : 


1«3I. 


Antwerp 

Urabant  

■VN'est  Flanders . 
I'^Kt  Flanders. . 

Uainault 

Liege 

Limboiirg 

Luxembourg. . . 
Naniur 


Total . . . 


3411,942 
Ml.-iJH 
COS,  •-'20 
74'.',9-3 
61.%179 
GT.'J.OiiO 
li;0,f>!»0 
lOO.'r,-' 

2i;>,7';4 


rv,.si4 


1840. 


.^71,157 
621,07-2 

779,4«6 
661.701 
410.171 

wj,'.m 

174,719 

208,  S«2 


4.ii;,S.lC2 


18G0. 


420,556 
734,617 
631,137 
7'?3,4.50 
7G3,740 
467,  W3 
IHS.l'.'S 
192,.^S.9 
274,073 


4,426,2fr2 


YesM, 

Income, 

Kxpontlitur«. 

1844 

Francs, 
19S.SlO,f)03 

Francs. 
195, 1N5,657 

1S45 
184(5 
1S47 

l-.'i).SiV>.'.l51 
1 14,1104,043 
ll:!,.VJS,(X;3 

134,.^S>.t,349 
122,752.!W 
127,5T-',374 

1S4S 
1849 
1S50 

140,117,880 
113,871,437 
132,8-7,187 

135,000,595 
112,267,069 
118,730,904 

The  number  of  works,  in  1850,  for  the  preparation  of 
iron  was  351,  steel  2,  lead  8,  copper  20,  zinc  10.  alum 
2,  glass  ;}5;  13,223  workmen  were  engaged,  and  the 
value  of  the  jiroduce  was  51,201,457  francs.  There  is 
a  decrease  of  37  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  the  three 
years  preceding  1848,  as  compared  with  the  three  suU 
sequent,  in  the  iron  manufacture.     During  the  former 


There  are  nineteen  chambers  of  commerce  and  man- 
ufacture established  in  the  principal  towns,  the  mem- 
I  bers  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  king  from  a  triple 
list  of  candidates  presented  to  him  by  the  chambers. 
The  members  of  each  vary  in  number  from  nine  to 
,  twenty-one,  one-third  going  out  annually.     They  pre- 
.  sent  to  the  government  or  legislative  chamljers  their 
views  as  to  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  country,  report 
annually  upon  the  state  of  their  districts,  and  give  use- 
'  ful  information  or  direction  to  the  provincial  or  civic 
authorities  under  their  administration. 

Schools  of  navigation  have  been  established  at  Ant- 
'  werp   and   Ostend  for  furnishing  properly  educated 
masters  for  merchant  vessels.     Instruction  is  given 
gratuitously  in  navigation  and  the  branches  connected 
with  it — as  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry-,  nautic- 
al astronomy,  etc. ;  with  the  elements  of  commercial 
law,  as  applicable  to  merchant  vessels,  the  English 
i  language,  and  the  manoeuvring,  rigging,  and  trim- 
'  ming   a   vessel,   both    theoretically  and   practically. 
Certificates  of  qualifications  as  masters  or  mates  are 
1  given  by  a  jury  of  examiners. — E.  B. 

Alterations  and  Jfodijicaiions  in  the  Tariff,  Tonnage 
I  Duties,  and  Port  Regulations  of  Belgium,  by  Acts  of  the 
I2th  dag  iif' April,  and  the  30Ui  dag  of  March,  1855. — A 
law  of  the  2Ist  July,  1844,  article  6,  authorizes  the 
government  to  provide,  bj-  royal  order,  the  nece.*sary 
,  measures  for  admitting  the  products  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  imported  direct  into  Belgium  under  the 
flag  of  the  countries  of  production,  or  of  the  countries 
;  whence  imported,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  imported 
under  the  Belguin  flag,  provided  Belgian  vessels  are 
placed  in  such  countries  on  an  equality  ■with  the  na- 
tional flag.  By  royal  order  of  the  12th  July.  1854. 
this  law  is  made  applicable  to  Mexican  vessels  and 
I>roducts.  The  law  of  8th  June,  1853,  provides  that 
the  government  is  empowered  to  allow  vessels  pro- 
ceeding from  transatlantic  countries,  or  from  a  port 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  touch  at  aH  inter- 
mediate port,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
orders  or  carrying  on  commercial  transactions  by  dis- 
charging or  receiving  cargoes.  This  la^>v,  being  of 
limited  duration,  is  continued  in  force  until  the  31st 
day  of  March,  185G,  by  the  law  of  30th  JIarch,  1855.* 
The  Lxw  of  the  11th  of  June.  1853,  authorizes  the  gov- 
ernment to  admit,  free  of  duty,  machines,  new  or  im- 
provetl  machinery  imported  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing new  branches  of  industry-  or  perfecting  those 
already  established,  or  for  agricultnr.ol  purposes ;  .ilso. 
steam-vessels  constructed  on  a  new  principle  or  im- 
proved plan,  or  such  as  coidd  be  regarded  as  models. 
This  law  is  continued  in  force  to  the  24th  day  of  May, 
1856,  by  law  of  4th  June,  1855. 

•  This  law  suspends  the  practical  oponition  of  the  7th  w- 
ticle  of  the  tn\ity  of  November  10,  l-i45,  bctweon  the  United 
.>!t.'\*e.s  and  Boljrinm,  wTiich  restricts  the  equality  of  flags  in 
Helirian  ports  to  dirf-t  importntions  from  port?  in  the  Tnited 
States.  rndcT  its  operation  tho  tlair  of  the  I'nited  States  Is 
citualizod  with  tlio  lleliiian.  whether  the  ■vessel  proceeds  from 
a  port  in  the  I'liitod  .-Jtates  or  not 
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Taeitt  Cuanges.* 


Description  of  Merchandise. 


I     Under  which  Law. 


Whalebone,  raw 

Timber  for  building,  5  centimetres  or  under  in  widtti,  per  sea  ton 

Spirits — brandy,  gin,  and  liquors  of  eveiy  kind: 

In  barrels,  per  hectolitre 

In  bottles,  116  or  more  to  the  hectolitre,  per  100  bottles 

Terra  japonica 

Coffee,  from  country  of  production  direct : 

In  national  vessels,t  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

From  other  places : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  ligna: 

Of  China,  per  220  pounds 

Of  Ceylon  and  other  places,  per  220  pounds 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 

Flax  in  bulk,  and  other  vegetable  filaments  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  220  pounds 

Ilorns  and  bone-tips  of  oxen,  cows,  etc 

Cotton,  raw 

Hides  and  skins,  untanned  and  dry,  per  220  pounds 

clippings 

Copper  ore 

Spices,  not  specially  enumerated 

Tin,  crude 

Ginger 

Tar 


Flaxseed,  imported  dii'ect  from  Kiga,  from  1st  Aug.  to  1st  April,  upon  proof  of  origin 

Fat,  tallow,  and  lard,  per  220  pounds 

Oil,  of  palm,  cocoa,  Touloncuna,  per  220  pounds 

Indigo 

Honey,  per  220  pounds 

Marble,  in  blocks  and  rough 

Lead  ore  and  old  lead 

Fish: 

Herrings,  other  than  in  diy  salt  and  pickled,  per  1000 

Codfish,  pickled  or  in  dry  salt,  per  ton  of  150  to  160  kilogrammes 

Stockfish,  per  220  pounds 

Pepper  and  pimento,  per  220  poimds 

Quercitron  bark 

Kicc,  not  hulled,  or  paddy,  direct  from  countries  of  production : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

From  elsewhere : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foi-eign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Rice,  hulled,  from  the  country  of  production,  or  from  transatlantic  countries: 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

From  elsewhere: 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Saltpetre,  crude,  per  220  pounds 

Soap,  hard,  per  220  pounds 

Simp  and  molasses  of  ever>-  kind,  per  220  pounds 

Tobacco — Havana,  Porto  Rico,  Columbia,  and  Orinoco,  direct  from  transatlantic 
countries : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

From  elsewhere : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Tobacco — St.  Domingo,  or  West  Indies,  direct  from  transatlantic  countries :     . 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

From  elsewhere : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Other  kinds  of  tobacco,  of  countries  out  of  Europe,  direct  from  country  of  production, 
or  transatlantic  countries : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

From  elsewhere : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Tea,  per  220  pounds 


tree. 

Mar. 

30, 1855. 

$2  05 

1  12 

.1 

2  24 

(1 

Free. 

" 

1  6T 

>c 

2  14 

" 

2  59 

u 

2  8S 

" 

4  84 

u 

3Ti 

" 

Free. 

" 

sn 

" 

Free. 

" 

Free. 

April  12,  1854.     i 

0  09f 

Mar. 

30,  1855. 

Free. 

" 

Free. 

" 

20  per  cent. 

,j 

ad  valorem. 

Free. 

" 

20  per  cent. 

,^ 

ad  valorem. 

Free. 

" 

Free. 

" 

4T 

" 

56 

" 

Free. 

" 

2  25 

" 

Free. 

11 

Free. 

" 

1  86 

11 

4  65 

" 

22 

" 

2  98 

11 

Free. 

" 

45 

11 

C5 

" 

84 

11 

94 

" 

1  50 

11 

1  68 

" 

1  85 

11 

2  05 

11 

2T 

" 

2  79 

" 

13  96 

Nov. 

30,  1854. 

2  T4 

Mar. 

30,  1855. 

3  06 

" 

2  92 

11 

3  25 

" 

2  32 

11 

2  61 

" 

2  52 

1. 

2  79 

" 

1  86 

1, 

2  13 

" 

2  09 

11 

2  32 

" 

12  10 

" 

•  Within  the  year  ending  September  30,  1855,  changes  and  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  general  customs  tariffs  of 
Mexico,  New  Granada,  Peru,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Turkey,  Belgium,  Holland,  Portugal,  England  and  her 
dependencies,  and  France  ;  but  inasmuch  as  these  tariffs,  thus  modified  or  changed,  will  appear  in  detail  in  the  answer  to  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  December  14,  1853,  now  in  course  of  preparation  at  the  State  Department,  the 
changes  in  the  tariffs  of  I'.elgium,  Holland,  Portugal,  Bermuda,  and  Newfoundland,  arc  alone  given  in  the  present  report  In 
tabular  form  ;  and  those  in  the  tariffs  of  England  and  France  by  abstracts  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries  respectively. 

t  Wherever  the  term  "national  vessels"  occurs,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  applicable  to  vessels  of  the  United  States. 


Bell,  a  well-known  instrument,  ranked  by  musi- 
cians among  the  musical  instruments  of  percussion. 
Bells  were  used  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Koman 
Catholics,  and  heathens.  The  responses  of  the  Do- 
donaian  oracle  were  in  part  conveyed  by  i)ells. — Stra- 
BO.  The  monument  of  Porsenna  was  decorated  by 
pinnacles,  each  surmounted  by  bells. — Pliny.  Intro- 
duced  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nole,  in  Campagna, 


about  A.T).  400.  First  known  in  France  in  550.  The 
army  of  Clothair  II.,  king  of  France,  was  frightened 
from  the  siege  of  Sens  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of 
St.  Stephen's  church.  The  second  Excerption  of  the 
English  King  Egbert  commands  every  priest,  at  the 
proper  hours,  to  sound  the  bells  of  liis  church.  Bells 
were  used  in  churches  by  order  of  Pope  John  IX.,  as  a 
defense,  hy  ringing  them,  against  tfiunder  and  lightning, 
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ahout  900.  First  cast  in  England  by  Turkcytel,  chan- 
cellor of  England,  under  Edmund  I.  His  successor 
improved  the  invention,  and  caused  the  first  tunable 
set  to  be  put  up  at  Croyland  Abbey,  900.— Stowe. 

Great  Boll  of  .'it.  raiirs,  weighs 8,400  lbs. 

Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  weighs 0,894  " 

Great  Tom  of  Oxford,  weiglia 1T,000  " 

Bell  of  tlic  ralazzo,  Florence,  weiglis..  17,(X)0  " 

St.  Peter's,  at  Kome,  weighs 18,000  " 

Great  Bell  at  Erfurtli,  weighs 28,224  " 

St.  Ivan's  Bell,  Moscow,  weighs 127,836  " 

Bell  of  the  Kremlin,  weighs 443,772  " 

The  last  is  the  great  unsuspended  bell,  the  -wonder  of 
travelers.  Its  metal  alone  is  valued,  at  a  very  low 
calculation,  at  £GG,5G5  sterling.  In  its  fusion  great 
.quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were  thrown  in  as  votive 
ofterings  by  the  people. — Havdn. 

Bell-metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  usually  in 
the  proportion  of  80  parts  of  copper  to  20  parts  of  tin. 
Zinc  generally  enters  into  the  composition  of  small 
shrill  bells.  By  analysis  Dr.  Thompson' found  an  En- 
glish l)ell-metal  to  consist  of  HOO  parts  of  copper,  101 
tin,  5G  zinc,  and  4.3  lead.  The  thickness  of  a  bell's 
edge  is  usually  l-15th  of  the  diameter,  and  its  height 
is  twelve  times  its  thickness.  The  bell-founders  have 
a  diapason,  or  scale,  wherewith  they  measure  the  size, 
thickness,  weight,  and  tone  of  their  bells. — E.  B. 

Bending,  in  Nauticd  iMnguage,  the  tying  of  two 
ropes  or  cables  together ;  thus,  to  hend  the  cahle^  is  to 
make  it  fast  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor ;  to  hend  the  sail, 
to  make  it  fast  to  the  yard. 

Bends,  in  a  ship,  more  generally  called  wales,  are 
the  thickest  and  stoutest  planks  in  her  side,  on  ■which 
men  set  their  feet  when  climbing  up.  They  form  the 
chief  strength  of  a  ship's  sides,  and  have  the  beams, 
knees,  and  foot-hooks  l)olted  to  them. 

Bengal,  the  largest  and  most  important  division  of 
Hindostan,  situate  toward  its  eastern  extremity,  and 
containing  Calcutta,  the  seat  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India.  Excluding  the  possessions  of  the  na- 
tive princes,  over  which  the  British  government  mere- 
ly exercises  political  supremacy,  and  excluding  also 
the  Punjab  and  the  Agra,  or  northwestern  provinces, 
which  are  administered  by  functionaries  having  the 
powers  and  authority  of  lieutenant  governors,  the  tract 
embraced  within  the  presidency  of  Bengal  lies  between 
10°  and  28°  N.  hit.,  and  between  83°  and  99'  E.  long. 
Its  most  northern  extremity  is  situate  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Assam,  and  its  most  southern  point  lies  on  the 
coast  of  Tenasserim.  The  district  of  Mirzapore,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Agra, 
forms  the  extreme  boundary  on  the  west,  and  the  fron- 
tier of  Siam  constitutes  its  most  eastern  limit.  The 
longest  line  which  could  be  drawn  with  extremities  ly- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  ])residency,  is  that  in  a  di- 
rection from  southeast  to  northwest,  from  the  Pak  Chan 
Kiver,  in  Tenasserim,  to  the  northwestern  angle  of  the 
district  of  Sarun.  where  the  River  Gunduck  issues  from 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  in  lat.  27°  25',  long.  83'  55', 
and  would  measure  about  1550  miles  in  length.  A 
consideralile  part  of  this  line  would,  however,  lie  across 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  longest  line  that  could  be 
drawn  without  crossing  the  bay  is  from  northeast  to 
soutliwest,  from  the  boundary  of  Assam  to  that  of  the 
British  district  of  Palamow,  a  distance  of  about  870  ! 
miles.  The  extreme  breadth  of  the  presidency,  meas-  ' 
ured  at  right  angles  to  this  last-stated  line,  is  about  4G5  j 
miles,  bearing  from  southeast  to  northwest,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ilooglily  to  the  exit  of  the  Gunduck  from 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul.  The  area  of  the  presidency, 
as  thus  delined,  amounts  to  225,103  squares  miles.         i 

Bengal,  especially  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  may  be 
designated  a  level  country.  Even  in  its  northern  • 
frontier,  it  is  reached  only  on  one  point  by  any  of  the  ! 
branches  that  diverge  from  the  Himalayas.  A  spur  | 
from  the  great  culminating  range  Inninds  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Assaui ;  and  thence  taking  a 
southerly  direction  through  the  native  States  of  Mun- : 


neepore  and  independent  Tipperah,  forms  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  British  district  of  Chittagong.  Contin- 
uing from  this  point  its  southerly  course,  it  stretches, 
under  the  name  of  the  Yoomadoung  Mountains,  through 
the  province  of  Arracan  to  it.s  southernmost  point  at 
Cape  Negrais,  forming  the  western  Ijoundar^-  of  the 
valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  This  spur  where  it  touches 
upon  Assam  attains  an  elevation  of  14,540  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there  its  summit  is  covered 
with  perennial  snow. 

The  soil  of  so  extensive  a  province  varies,  of  course, 
in  its  character  and  fertility  with  the  physical  pecul- 
iarities of  the  country-.  In  the  level  tract  interlaced 
In'  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  with  their  numer- 
ous branches  and  tributaries,  the  soil  is  alluvial,  its 
basis  being  composed  of  sand,  on  which  are  annual- 
ly deposited,  by  the  retiring  waters,  clay,  calcareous 
matter,  and  other  fertilizing  substances.  In  the  tracts 
whicli  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  inundation,  it  is  marked 
bv  diftcrent  degrees  of  productiveness,  from  the  dry  and 
arid  rocks  of  the  southwestern  frontier  overrun  with 
brushwood,  to  the  hills  of  Chittagong  and  Tenasserim 
clothed  with  magnilicent  fore.sts.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  soil  of  Bengal,  enriched  as  it  is  by  the 
combined  influence  of  fierce  suns  and  deluging  rains, 
may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  an  amazing  fertil- 
ity. Its  productions  are  those  l)oth  of  the  tropical  and 
the  temperate  climates.  Of  the  grains  which  contrib- 
ute to  tlie  subsistence  of  man,  rice  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance :  it  is  the  great  staple  of  Bengal  agriculture  is 
particularh-  luxuriant  within  the  tract  of  inundation, 
and  thrives  in  all  the  southern  districts.  It  is  sown 
after  the  first  showers  at  the  end  of  March  down  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  and  occupies  a  period 
ranging  (according  to  its  variety,  of  which  there  are 
three  principal  denominations)  from  three  to  five 
months  to  ripen.  The  early  crop  is  sown  broadcast : 
the  later  crop,  after  the  seed  has  attained  the  height 
of  a  few  inches,  is  planted  with  the  hand  in  rows  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  foot  asunder.  The  rice  harvest  is 
succeeded  by  the  cold-weather  crops,  which  are  sown 
in  autimin  and  reaped  in  spring.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  vetches,  gram,  barley,  peas,  mustard,  etc.  Millet 
and  other  small  grains,  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rains  and  reaped  at  the  end,  constitute  the  food  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and,  bearing  a  very  low  price,  are  of  im- 
portance. Maize  is  less  cultivated  in  Bengal  than  in 
those  countries  Avhere  the  climate  is  more  suitable, 
having  no  preference  above  millet  to  compensate  for 
the  greater  labor  required  for  its  culture.  Potatoes 
have  lately  been  introduced  into  Bengal,  and  have 
succeeded  well.  They  are  suited  to  the  climate ;  and 
the  small  potato  is  little  inferior  to  that  raised  in  En- 
gland. Esculent  plants  are  found  in  Bengal  in  great 
abundance  and  variety.  The  ditferent  species  of  the 
cucumber  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Europe, 
and  whole  fields  are  covered  with  them.  The  water- 
melon is  of  incredible  size ;  and  its  stalk,  leaves,  and 
blossoms  form  a  finely  variegated  matting,  with  which 
most  of  the  cottages  in  the  villages  are  entirely  covered. 

The  universal  and  vast  consumption  of  vegetable 
oils  which  takes  place  in  Bengal  is  supplied  by  the  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  mustard,  linseed,  sesamum,  and 
palma-christi,  in  addition  to  the  produce  obtained  from 
the  coco.a-nut.  The  sesamum  comes  to  maturity  during 
the  rains,  or  soon  after  them,  the  others  during  the  cold 
season.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  commercial 
crops  are  tobacco,  sugar,  tlie  opium  poppy,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, and  silk,  most  of  which  require  land  solely  appro- 
priated to  their  peculiar  culture ;  of  late  years  coffee 
has  lieen  slicccssfully  cultivated.  Tobacco,  which  vras 
unknown  in  India  before  the  discovery  of  America,  is 
now  produced  every  where.  The  sugar-cane  has  flour- 
ished in  Bengal  from  the  remotest  times;  there  is 
scarcely  a  district  in  which  its  cultiv.ition  is  not  pur- 
sued with  success,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its 
production,  except  the  demand  for  it.     It  is  cheaply 
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and  frugally  manufactured ;  and  as  it  now  enters  the 
British  market  on  equal  terms  with  West  India  sugar, 
it  forms  an  important  article  of  export.  The  manufac- 
ture of  indigo  appears  to  have  been  known  and  prac- 
ticed in  Bengal  from  an  early  period ;  and  from  the 
East  Europe  was  supplied  with  this  dye  until  the  su- 
perior produce  of  America  engrossed  the  markets. 
European  skill  has,  however,  succeeded  in  reviving 
this  branch  of  trade  in  Bengal,  and  the  indigo  now  ex- 
ported from  this  presidency  amounts  to  five-sixths  of 
the  supply  obtained  from  the  whole  world.  Cotton  is 
raised  in  abundance,  but  the  produce  scarce]}'  exceeds 
the  consumption  ;  and  the  demand  of  the  British  and 
China  markets  for  the  cotton  wool  of  India  is  almost 
wholly  supplied  from  the  western  side  of  the  country. 
Silk  is  an  ancient  product  of  India ;  the  silkworm,  it  is 
said,  being  originally  introduced  from  China.  Former- 
ly the  raw  material  was  Ijrought  from  India  to  Greece 
and  Italy,  whence  Europe  was  chiefly  supplied.  Ben- 
gal still  carries  on  a  trade  in  this  valuable  article; 
and  although  the  quality-  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  finest 
Italian  silk,  the  annual  export  from  Calcutta  exceeds 
in  value  half  a  million  sterling.  A  coarse  species  of 
silk  is  procured  from  the  wild  silkworm,  ivhich  is  found 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  Bengal,  and  in  several 
districts  included  within  it.  It  is  rendered  useful  in 
the  fabrication  of  inferior  silks,  though  bearing  no  com- 
parison to  the  produce  of  the  domesticated  insect.  The 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  entirely  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  government.  Annual  contracts  are  made 
with  the  farmers  to  sow  certain  quantities  of  land  with 
the  plant,  and  to  deliver  the  produce  to  the  government 
in  the  form  of  opium  at  a  fixed  price.  The  sowings 
commence  in  November,  and  the  crop  ari'ives  at  ma- 
turity by  the  end  of  Februarj-.  The  revenue  realized 
by  the  government  from  the  sale  of  opium  produced  in 
Bengal  alone  amounts  to  between  two  and  three  mill- 
ions sterling  per  annum. 

The  orchard  is  a  great  object  of  cultivation  with  the 
peasant  in  Bengal ;  and  it  attaches  him  to  his  native 
soU,  from  the  almost  superstitious  predilection  which 
he  feels  for  the  trees  planted  by  his  ancestor.  The  sea- 
sons, however,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  rains, 
which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  are  not 
particularly  favorable  for  bringing  fruit  to  maturity ; 
yet  the  orange,  lime,  shaddock,  citron,  tamarind,  and 
other  fruits,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  jjroductions 
of  Bengal.  Orchards  of  mango,  a  tree  thriving  with 
little  care,  and  yielding  a  fruit  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
among  those  of  India,  diversify  the  plains.  In  size  and 
foliage  this  tree  resembles  the  Spanish  chestnut ;  its 
fruit  is  extremely  delicious,  and  is  said  to  surpass  in 
flavor  the  large  yellow  peach  of  Venice.  Another 
fruit  tree  is  the  cocoa-nut,  valuable  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  nut,  from  which  a  superior  oil  is  large- 
ly extracted,  but  in  consideration  also  of  its  timber, 
which  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  construction  of  water- 
pipes  and  other  useful  purposes.  Even  the  husk  which 
envelops  the  fruit  furnishes  a  fibre  from  which  the  best 
cordage  is  manufactured.  The  mulberry  is  extensive- 
ly planted  in  consideration  of  its  leaves,  which  afford 
the  food  of  the  silkworm.  Assam  abounds  with  the 
genuine  tea  plant ;  and  the  bassia  thrives  in  various 
localities,  especially  in  the  hilly  districts.  Its  produce 
is  esculent  and  nutritious,  and  its  flowers  yield  an  in- 
toxicating spirit.  From  its  seeds  is  expressed  an  oil 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 
There  are  also  valuable  forest  trees,  among  which  may 
be  noticed  the  teak,  equal  to  the  oak  for  purposes  of 
shii>building,  the  sal,  and  the  banyan.  There  is  also 
the  bamboo,  which,  being  lioUow,  light,  and  strong,  is 
serviceable  in  supplying  the  peasant  with  materials 
for  liis  buildings,  as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of 
baskets,  mats,  and  other  articles  of  like  cliaracter,  to 
whicli,  when  split,  its  flexible  fibre  is  well  adapted. 
,  ■^fiwrals. — From  the  alluvial  character  of  the  great- 
<ip  portion  of  the  soil  of  Bengal,  no  great  amount  of 


mineral  wealth  is  to  be  expected.  In  the  hilly  tracts, 
however,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
country,  two  of  the  most  useful  products  which  the 
mineral  kingdom  can  boast,  coal  and  iron  ore,  exist  in 
abundance.  Gold,  in  the  form  of  dust,  is  found  in  a 
few  places,  but  not  in  quantities  sufficient  to  encourage 
to  any  extent  the  search  for  it. 

Manufactures  and  Commefce. — Cotton  piece  goods 
form  the  staple  manufacture  of  Bengal ;  though  the 
use  of  Indian  fabrics  of  this  description  in  Europe  has 
almost  entirely  ceased,  while  even  in  India  the  demand 
for  them  has  been  in  a  great  degree  superseded  by  the 
cheaper  goods  of  Great  Britain.  The  district  of  Dacca, 
in  the  eastern  quarter  of  Bengal,  has  long  been  famed 
for  the  manufacture  of  plain  muslins,  distinguished  by 
various  names  according  to  the  fineness  and  the  close- 
ness of  their  texture,  as  well  as  for  flowered,  striped,  or 
checkered  muslins  of  the  most  beautiful  and  exquisite 
fabrics.  Several  kinds  more  closely  woven  are  manu- 
factured on  the  western  side  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges ; 
Ijut  those  of  a  more  rigid  texture  do  not  seem  to  be  lim- 
ited to  particular  districts :  coarse  turbans  and  hand- 
kerchiefs are  also  made  in  almost  every  province.  Un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  calicoes  are  included 
various  species  of  cloth  which  are  still  distinguished 
l)y  their  Indian  designations.  Moorshedabad  and  its 
neighborhood  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture. 
The  internal  trade  of  Bengal  consists  chiefly  in  the 
exportation  from  the  grain  districts  of  corn  and  rice  iu 
exchange  for  salt.  The  supply  of  this  article  in  Ben- 
gal is  provided  partly  by  manufacture  conducted  on 
account  of  the  government,  partly  by  importation,  and 
to  a  small  extent  by  private  manufacture  under  a  sys- 
tem of  excise.  The  duty  on  all  imported  salt  is  at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  on  82  pounds,  or  about  three  far- 
things per  pound ;  and  the  same  rate  of  duty  is  levied 
on  the  home  manufacture  of  the  article,  the  prime  cost 
of  which  amounts  to  about  one  farthing  per  pound. 
The  wholesale  price  of  salt  at  Calcutta  may  therefore 
be  estimated  at  one  penny  the  pound.  Its  supply  is  no 
longer  a  monopoly ;  for  though  the  manufacture  and 
sale  have  not  been  relinquished  by  the  government, 
yet  the  public  participate  in  its  provision,  under  a 
combined  system  of  customs  and  excise.  The  net  rev- 
enue derived  from  salt  by  the  government  within  the 
presidency  of  Bengal  exceeds  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling  per  annum. 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  source  of  revenue  in  the  East ; 
but  a  feeling  against  its  manufacture  being  carried  on. 
by  the  government  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  in- 
crease. During  the  parliamentary  session  of  1853,  a 
clause  was  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  India  bill, 
then  in  its  j)rogress  through  Parliament,  forbidding  the 
manufacture  after  the  1st  May,  185G;  and  though  op- 
posed by  the  ministry,  it  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons carried.  By  the  House  of  Lords  it  was,  howev- 
er, rejected,  it  being  deemed  imsafe  thus  suddenly  to 
diminish  the  resources  of  India  by  so  large  an  amount 
as  that  of  the  revenue  produced  by  the  trade  as  at  pres- 
ent conducted.  The  facilities  afforded  for  the  intro- 
duction of  English  salt  have  for  several  years  past 
caused  a  great  increase  of  the  imported  article,  the 
quantitj-  received  in  Calcutta  in  the  official  year 
1850-51  being  doulde  that  of  previous  years. 

The  internal  trade  of  Bengal  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
navigable  communications  whicli  intersect  the  country 
in  every  direction.  The  boats  used  in  tliis  navigation 
vary  in  form  and  construction,  being  each  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  rivers  which  tliey  generally  traverse. 
Steam  navigation  has  been  introduced  upon  the  Ganges 
with  success;  and  the  Macadamized  trunk  road  from 
Calcutta  to  Dellii  has  aflforded  facility  of  communica- 
tion with  the  capital  to  various  parts  of  the  presidency ; 
but  there  can  Ijc  little  douljt  that  iu  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  rivers  and  roads  of  Bengal  will  alike  be- 
come subsidiary  to  the  great  arteries  of  communica- 
tion which,  in  the  form  of  railways,  are  now  com- 
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mencing  to  intersect  the  countrj'.  The  line  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Burdwan  is  advancing  rapidly  to  completion  ; 
from  this  point  it  will  l)e  continued  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection to  Uajmahal,  on  the  Ganges,  whence  it  will 
traverse  the  heart  of  the  presidency  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Allahabad. 

Bengal  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Brit- 
ain. The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  all  the  staple  arti- 
cles of  the  country— such  as  cotton,  sili<,  sugar,  rum, 
and  indigo.  The  imports  are  metals  of  all  sorts, 
■wrought  and  unwrought ;  woolen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds,  which  can  1)0  sent  from  Britain 
and  sold  cheaper  than  the  home  manufactures  of  the 
same  description;  naval  and  military  stores;  gold  and 
silver  huUion  ;  and  almost  every  article  of  British  man- 
ufacture. An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  to  China 
and  the  countries  and  islands  to  the  east.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  opium,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  cotton,  and 
cotton  piece  goods. — E.  B. 

Bengal,  Bay  of,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  of 
the  ligurc  of  a  triangle,  having  on  its  western  side  the 
coast  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  east  the  coast  of  Arracan, 
Pegu,  and  tlic  Malayan  peninsula.  Its  two  sides,  from 
Bengal  to  Ceylon  on  the  west,  and  to  Junkseylon  on 
the  east,  may  he  estimated  at  1120  miles  in  length,  and 
the  whole  is  comprehended  within  tlie  latitudes  of  8^ 
and  20'  N.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  breadth  from 
Chittagong  to  Balasore  is  not  above  250  miles  ;  and  at 
its  mouth,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  JIalayan  penin- 
sula, the  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  1200  miles.  The 
western  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  form 
a  singular  contrast  in  all  the  points  most  essential  to  a 
navigator.  On  the  western  coast  there  are  no  harbors 
for  large  ships,  while  on  the  eastern  coast  there  are 
many  excellent  harbors,  such  as  Arracan,  Cheduba, 
Negrais,  and  Syriam,  in  Pegu ;  a  harbor  near  Marta- 
ban,  Tavay  River,  and  King's  Island ;  and  several  har- 
bors in  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  besides  Junkseylon, 
Telel)one,  and  Pula  Lada.  Off  the  west  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  there  are  no  soundings  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  shore,  while  the  east  coast  has  soundings  two  de- 
grees from  it.  Coromandel  presents  an  open  country : 
it  is  parched  with  drought  from  winds  blowing  over 
sultry  sands ;  the  mouths  of  its  rivers  are  shallow  from 
bars  of  sand,  and  it  is  often  visited  l)y  dangerous  gales. 
The  east  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  covered  with 
wood.  The  climate  is  always  temperate ;  the  rivers 
are  deep  and  muddy ;  and  the  weather  is  generally 
calm.  The  monsoons  blow  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
though  it  is  remarkable  that  here,  as  in  many  parts  of 
India,  strong  winds  are  found  blowing  directly  from 
the  sea,  while  at  some  distance  from  the  land  it  is  a 
dead  calm.  Thus  in  Bengal  there  are  strong  norther- 
ly winds,  while  at  sea  calms  prevail  until  May  and 
June;  and  on  the  Malabar  coast  the  soutiiwost  mon- 
soon does  not  commence  blowing  till  tlie  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season,  while  on  shore  there  are  strong  west- 
erly winds  about  and  after  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox.— E.  B. 

Bergamot,  a  species  of  citron,  Citrus  Itmetta,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  orange  and  lemon  by  having  wing- 
less leaf-stalks.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  produced  abundantly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nice.  The  fruit  has  a  delicious  taste  and  smell,  and 
its  essential  oil  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume.  The 
essence  of  bergamot  is  also  called  esstnzia  di  ceJro.  It 
is  extracted  from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  by  cut- 
ting it  in  small  pieces,  and  expressing  the  oil,  or  by 
distilling  it  from  M-ater.  One  hundre<l  berg.iniots  of 
Nice  yield.  In-  expression,  2i  ounces  of  oil. 

Bergamot  is  also  the  denomination  of  a  coarse 
tapestry,  manufactured  witli  flocks  of  silk,  wool,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  cow's  or  goat's  hair,  and  supposed  to  be  in- 
vented at  Bergamo,  in  Italy, 

Bergeil,  the  lirst  eonniiercial  city  of  Norway,  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  in  lat.  00'^  24'  N., 
long,  b"  20'  E.     Population  26,000.     The  bay  is  in- 


closed on  all  sides  by  rugged  rocks  and  islands  :  the 
water  is  deep ;  but,  owing  to  the  number  and  intrica- 
cy of  the  passages,  the  access  to  the  town  is  attended 
at  all  times  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  sliould 
never  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  Codfish,  salted 
or  dried,  is  tlie  principal  article  of  export :  when  dried, 
it  is  called  stock-lish,  and  goes  chiefly  to  Italy  and 
Holland.  The  fisher}-  is  the  principal  employment; 
and  consideralde  quantities  of  fish  and  other  products 
are  also  brought  hither  for  exportation  from  the  more 
northerly  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  an  average,  from 
2.5,000,000  to  .'J0,000,000  lbs.  salted  and  dried  fish  are 
annually  exported.  Herrings,  whale-oil,  skins,  bones, 
tar,  lobsters,  etc.,  are  also  largely  exported.  The  ex- 
ports of  timber  from  Bergen  arc  inconsiderable,  and 
'  none  has  latterly  gone  to  England.  Norway  timber 
is  not  so  large  as  that  brought  from  Prussian  ports, 
I  nor  so  free  from  knots  ;  but,  being  of  slower  growth, 
it  is  more  compact,  and  less  liable  to  rot.  The  planks 
are  either  red  or  white  fir  or  pine  :  the  red  wood  is 
produced  from  the  Scotch  fir ;  the  white  wood,  which 
is  inferior  in  price  and  estimation,  is  the  produce  of  the 
spruce  fir ;  each  tree  yields  three  pieces  of  timber  of 
11  or  12  feet  in  length,  and  is  70  or  80  years  of  age 
before  it  arrives  at  perfection.  The  planks  or  deals  of 
Bergen  are,  however,  a  good  deal  inferior  to  those  of 
Christiana.  The  imports  into  Bergen  principally 
consist  of  grain  from  the  Baltic;  and  salt,  hardware, 
coft'ee,  sugar,  etc., from  England. — For  Monf-ys,  Weights, 
and  MenxiireD,  see  Cuuistiana,  where  there  are  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Norway. 

Berlin  Decree,  a  memorable  interdict  against  the 
commerce  of  England.  It  declared  the  British  islands 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  Englishmen  found 
in  countries  occupied  by  French  troops  were  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war;  the  whole  world,  in  fact, 
was  to  cease  from  any  communication  with  Great 
Britain.  Issued  by  Bonaparte  from  the  court  of  the 
Prussian  king,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (which 
for  the  time  decided  the  fate  of  Prussia),  Nov.  21,  1806. 

Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Isles,  were  discovered 
l)y  Joao  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard,  in  l.r27;  but  were  not 
inhabited  until  ICOy,  when  Sir  George  Somers  was 
cast  away  upon  them.  They  were  settled  by  a  statute 
0  James  I.,  1G12,  Among  the  exiles  from  England, 
during  the  civil  war,  was  Waller  the  poet,  who  wrote, 
while  resident  here,  a  poetical  description  of  the  islands. 
There  was  an  awful  hurricane  here,  Oct.  31,  1780,  and 
another,  by  which  a  third  of  the  houses  was  destroyed, 
and  all  the  shipping  driven  ashore,  July  20,  1813. 

Berries  {Bacra),  the  fruits  or  seeds  of  many  differ, 
ent  species  of  plants.  The  berries  quoted  in  London 
price-currents  are  bay,  juniper,  Turkey  and  Persian. 
1.  Baf/-be7-rics  (Fr.  Baies  de  Dvirier :  Ger.  Lorbfercn  ;  It. 
Bacciii  di  Lanro;  Sp.  Baijai),  the  fruit  of  the  Laurvs 
nobilis.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  is  cultivated  in  England,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
their  gardens.  The  berry  is  of  an  oval  shape,  fleshy, 
and  of  a  dark  purple  color,  almost  black :  it  has  a 
sweet  fragrant  odor,  and  an  aromatic  astringent  taste. 
B,iy-berries,  and  the  oil  obtained  by  boiling  them  in 
water,  are  imported  from  Italy  and  Spain. — Thom- 
son's Dispensatory. 

2.  Juniper  Berries  (Fr.  Centrner ;  Du.  Serenboom  : 
It.  Gintpro;  Sp.  Embro),  the  fruit  of  the  common  juni- 
per (./(m/penw  communis').  They  are  round,  of  a  Mack 
purple  color,  and  reipiire  two  years  to  ripen.  They 
have  a  moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable,  but  peculiar 
smell,  and  a  warm  pungent,  sweetish  taste,  which,  if 
they  be  long  chewed,  or  previously  well  bruised,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  consideralile  bitterness.  They  are  found 
in  England :  but  most  of  those  made  use  of  there  are 
imported  from  Holland.  Germany,  and  Italy.  They 
should  be  chosen  fresh,  not  ninch  shriveled,  and  free 
from  mouldiness.  which  they  are  apt  to  contract  in 
keeping.  On  distillation  with  water,  they  yield  a 
volatile  essential  oil,  very  subtle  and  pungent,  and  in 
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smell  greatly  resembling  the  berries.  The  peculiar 
flavor  and  diuretic  qualities  of  Geneva  depend  princi- 
pally on  the  presence  of  this  oil.  English  gin  is  said 
to  be,  for  the  most  part,  flavored  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
— Lewis's  Mat.  Med. ;  Thomsons 's  Dupensatonj. 

3.  Turkey  Yellow  Berries,  the  unripe  fruit  of  the 
Rhamnus  infectorius  of  Linnaeus.  They  are  used  as  a 
dye  drug  in  preparing  a  lively  but  very  fugitive  yel- 
low, for  topical  application  in  calico-printing.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  them  are  exported  from  Saloni- 
ca,  to  which  they  are  brought  from  Thessaly  and  Alba- 
nia. An  inferior  sort  is  produced  in  France. — Ban- 
croft on  Colors.  Price  in  the  London  market,  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  34s.  to  40s.  per  cwt. 

4.  Persian  Yelloio  Berries  are  said  by  the  merchants 
to  be  of  the  same  species  as  the  Turkey  yellow  berries. 
The  colors  which  they  yield  are  more  lively  and  lasting. 
Thej'  are  high-priced,  fetching  from  80s.  to  110s.  a  cwt. 

Beryl,  called  by  the  jewelers  Aquamarine.  This 
stone  was  suspected  by  Pliny  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
emerald ;  a  conjecture  which  modem  mineralogists 
have  completely  confirmed.  The  term  emerald  is  ap- 
plied to  that  particular  variety  which  presents  its 
own  peculiar  color,  or  emerald  green;  while  that  of 
beryl  is  given  indiscriminately  to  all  the  other  varie- 
ties; as  the  sea  green,  pale  blue,  golden  yellow,  and 
colorless.  Pliny  says  that  the  beryl  is  found  in  India, 
and  rarely  elsewhere  ;  but  besides  India,  it  is  found  in 
Peru  and  Brazil ;  at  Nantes  and  Limoges,  in  France ; 
in  the  AVicklow  Mountains,  in  Ireland  ;  in  the  district 
of  Cairngorm,  in  Scotland ;  and  in  various  other  places. 
— Plixy,  Hist.  Xat.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  5 ;  Encyc.  Brit. 
new  edition. 

Those  only  which  are  of  good  color  and  sufficient 
depth  are  manufactured;  they  have  a  pretty,  lively 
effect,  if  in  good  proportion  and  well  polished.  Large 
stones,  from  one  to  three  and  four  ounces,  are  not  un- 
common, but  from  their  bulk  are  only  in  reciuest  as 
specimens  for  the  cabinet;  smaller  stones,  suitable  for 
necklaces,  may  be  bought  at  low  prices,  within  the 
reach  of  every  description  of  purchasers. — Mawe  on 
Diamonds,  etc.  2d  edition. 

Besant,  or  Bezant,  a  coin  of  pure  gold,  struck  at 
Byzantium  in  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors  ;  and 
hence  the  gold  offered  by  the  king  at  the  altar  is  called 
besant  or  hisaiit.  It  seems  to  have  been  current  in  En- 
gland from  the  tenth  century  till  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  Its  value  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  is 
generally  estimated  at  9s.  4^d.  sterling. 

Betel-leaf  (Hind.  Pan;  Malay,  Sireh ;  Javan. 
Suro),  the  leaf  alluded  to  in  the  following  article.  It 
is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  pepper  vine  (Piper  betk), 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  ivy  leaf.  In  their  fresh 
state,  betel  leaves  form  an  important  article  of  Eastern 
traffic,  being  every  where  used  in  the  preparation  of 
betel.  The  Piper  betle  is  a  scandent  plant,  and  poles 
are  placed  in  the  ground,  round  which  it  twines  itself. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of  its  leaves, 
it  is  extensively  cultivated  throughout  tropical  Asia. 
It  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  rich  soils  close  to 
the  equator,  and  is  raised  with  more  difficulty  the 
farther  we  recede  from  It. — Encyc.  Britannica,  new  edi- 
tion, article  Betel;  Cw.xwfvixij's,  Indian  Archipelago, 
vol.  i.  p.  40.S. 

Betel-nut,  or  Areca  (Sans,  and  Hind.  Suapri; 
Malay,  Pimmg ;  .Javan.  Jambi),  the  fruit  of  the  A7-eca 
catechu,  a  slender  and  graceful  palm,  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  30  or  40  feet;  it  produces  fruit  at  the 
age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  continues  bearing  till  its 
25th  or  30th  year.  The  fruit,  which  is  the  only  part 
of  the  palm  that  is  made  use  of,  is  eaten  both  in  its 
unripe  and  in  its  mature  state.  "When  ripe,  it  is  of  the 
size  of  a  small  egg,  and  of  an  orange  color;  the  exte- 
rior part  consists  of  a  soft,  spongy,  fibrous  matter,  in- 
closing a  nucleus  resembling  a  nutmeg  in  shape,  inter- 
nal structure,  and  color,  but  usually  larger,  and  always 
harder.     A  single  tree  produces,  according  to  its  situ- 


ation, age,  culture,  etc.,  from  200  to  800  nuts.  They 
are  objects  of  great  importance  in  the  East,  forming 
the  principal  ingredient  of  a  compound  in  universal 
use  as  a  masticatory  in  all  Central  and  tropical  Asia. 
The  other  ingredients  are  the  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper 
(which  see),  in  which  the  areca-nut  is  wrapped;  a  little 
Chuxam  (which  see) ;  and  generally,  but  not  always, 
a  little  catechu  or  terra japonica. — See  Catechu.  The 
whole  compound  is  called  betel,  and  is  used  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  European  to  form  a 
just  idea.  All  individuals,  without  exception  of  age 
or  sex,  begin  at  an  early  period  to  accustom  themselves 
to  betel.  They  are  unceasingly  masticating  it,  and 
derive  a  gratification  from  its  use  that  strangers  can 
neither  understand  nor  explain.  It  reddens  the  sa- 
liva, gives  a  bright  hue  to  the  lips,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  renders  the  teeth  quite  black.  It  is  said  to  dispel 
nausea,  excite  appetite,  and  strengthen  the  stomach. 
Besides  being  used  as  an  article  of  luxury,  it  is  a  kind 
of  ceremonial  which  regulates  the  intercourse  of  the 
more  polished  classes  of  the  East.  "When  any  person 
of  consideration  visits  another,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions, betel  is  presented :  to  omit  it,  on  the  one  part, 
would  be  considered  neglect,  and  its  rejection  would  be 
judged  an  aftront  on  the  other.  Ko  one  of  inferior 
rank  addresses  a  dignified  individual  without  the  pre- 
vious precaution  of  chewing  betel ;  tw'o  people  seldom 
meet  without  exchanging  it ;  and  it  is  always  offered 
on  the  ceremonious  interviews  of  public  missionaries. 
The  areca-nut  is,  in  consecjuence,  an  article  of  very  ex- 
tensive trade.  The  countries  which  yield  it  most 
largely  for  exportion  are,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  Su- 
matra. Of  the  extent  of  this  trade  some  notion  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  areca  into 
Calcutta  in  1841-1842  amounted  to  53,633  Ind.  niaunds, 
or  196G  tons,  and  those  into  Canton  in  1837,  bj'  Brit- 
ish ships  onh",  amounted  to  25,978  piculs,  or  1502  tons, 
notwithstanding  Bengal  and  Southern  China  are  coun- 
tries in  which  areca  is  largely  produced. — See  the  arti- 
cle Betel  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyc.  Britannica  ; 
Bell's  Review  of  the  External  Commerce  of  Bengal; 
Craavfueu's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  102,  vol. 
ii.  p.  414  ;  Chinese  Calendar  and  Register. 

Beyrout,  Beirout,  or  Bairut  {Berytus),  a  fortified 
sea-port,  and  the  most  flourishing  commercial  town  of 
Syria  in  proportion  to  its  size,  pashawlic  of  Acre,  on  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  57  miles  west-northwest  of 
Damascus,  of  which  city  it  is  the  port,  and  3  miles  south 
of  Cape  Beyrout,  which  is  in  lat.  33°  50'  N.,  long.  35° 
2G'  E.  Population  estimated  at  12,000.  Its  walls  are 
about  3  miles  in  circumference,  outside  of  which  are 
suburbs  equaling  the  town  in  extent.  It  has  some 
large  and  well  supplied  bazars.  Streets  narrow,  but 
clean,  it  being  plentifull}'  furnished  with  springs  ;  and 
it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  original  name  from  the 
Phccnician  deity,  Buul  Beerith,  "  lord  of  wells."  Along 
the  shore  are  some  remains  of  antiquity,  comprising 
mosaic  pavements,  columns,  and  a  thick  wall.  The 
harbor,  i)rotected  by  a  mole,  is  adapted  only  for  small 
boats;  but  in  the  bay  beyond  it  ships  may  anchor  in 
from  6  to  11  fathoms.  The  town  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  silk  stuffs,  and  gold  and  silver  thread.  Prin- 
cipal exports,  silk,  galls,  madder,  gums,  wine,  and  oils ; 
imports,  niuslins,  cottons,  tin,  hardware,  cloths,  and 
manufactures  of  western  Europe.  In  1841,  383  ships, 
mostly  Turkish,  Arab,  and  Greek,  aggregate  burden 
38,441  tons,  entered  the  port  with  cargoes  to  the  value 
of  £66,748 ;  and  ncarl}'  the  same  number  cleared  out 
with  cargoes  worth  £25,128,  besides  ballast.  Bej'rout 
was  liombarded  and  taken  bj'  the  English  in  1840. 

Bezoar  (Arab.  Faduj;  Hind.  Zeher-morah ;  Pers. 
Padzehr  Kanie),  a  concretion  found  in  the  stomach  of 
an  animal  of  the  goat  kind ;  it  has  a  smooth  glossy 
surface,  and  is  of  a  dark  green  or  olive  color  :  the  word 
bezoar,  however,  has  lately  been  extended  to  all  the 
concretions  found  in  animals;  such  as  the  hog  hezoar, 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  wild  boar  in  India ;  the 
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bovine  bezoar,  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox,  com- 
mon in  Nepaul ;  and  the  camel  bezoar,  found  in  the 
gall-bladder  of  the  camel :  this  last  is  much  prized  as 
a  yellow  paint  by  the  Hindoos.  The  linest  bezoar  is 
brought  to  India  from  Borneo  and  the  sea-ports  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  Persian  article  is  particularly  sought 
after,  and  is  said  to  be  procured  from  animals  of  the 
goat  kind,  Capru  Gazella.  Man}'  extraordinary  virtues 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  this  substance,  but  without 
any  sufficient  reason. — Ainslik'.s  Materui  Indica. 

Bible.  The  lirst  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into 
the  (ireuk  was  made  by  seventy-two  inteqjreters,  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus;  it  is  thence  called  the 
Scptuagint  version,  and  was  completed  in  seventy-two 
days,  at  Alexandria,  277  u.c. — .Jo.sKPiits.  It  was 
commenced  281  u.c. — Lkn'glkt.  In  283. — Blaih. 
The  Jewish  Sanhedrim  consisted  of  seventy  or  seven- 
ty-two members,  and  hence  probably  the  seventy  or 
seventy-two  translators  of  Josephus. — IIewlf;tt.  The 
seventy-two  were  shut  up  in  thirty-six  cells,  and  each 
pair  translated  the  whole  ;  and  on  subsequent  compari- 
son, it  was  found  that  the  thirty-si.x  copies  did  not  vary 
by  a  word  or  a  letter. — .JrsTiN'  Mautvh. 

Ancient  cnjnes  <f  (he  Bible. — The  oldest  version  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  belonging  to  the  Chris- 
tians is  that  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  written  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century',  and  published  in  1587.  The 
next  in  age  is  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  in  the  British 
Museum,  presented  by  the  Greek  patriarch  to  Charles 
I.,  and  said  to  have  been  copied  nearly  about  the  same 
time.  The  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
existed  at  Toledo,  about  a.  x>.  1000 ;  and  the  copy  of 
Ben  Asher,  of  Jerusalem,  was  made  about  1100. — 
Hay  UN. 

Bishops'  Bible. — Bishop  Alley  prepared  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  Bishops  Davis  and  Sandys,  the  Historical 
Books;  Bishop  Bentham,  the  Psalms,  etc.  ;  Bishop 
Home,  the  Prophets ;  Bisliop  Grindal,  the  Minor  Proph- 
ets ;  Bishops  Parkhurst  and  Barlow,  the  Apocrypha; 
Bishop  Cox,  the  Gospels  and  Acts ;  and  Archbishop 
Parker,  the  remainder.     Printed  a.d.  1558. 

Division  nf  the  Bible. — The  Bible  was  divided  into 
twenty-two  books  by  the  Jews,  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  alphabet.  The  Christians  divided  the  Bible 
into  thirty-nine  books.  The  Hebrew  division  into 
chapters  was  made  by  the  Kabbi  Nathan  about  11-15. 
Our  Bible  was  divided  into  chapters,  and  a  part  into 
verses,  by  Archbishop  Langton,  who  died  in  12"28  ;  and 
this  division  was  perfected  by  Robert  Stephens,  about 
1534. 

Editions  of  the  Bible. — The  vulgate  edition,  in  Latin, 
was  made  by  St.  Jerome  a.d.  405,  and  is  that  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  authentic  : 
it  was  first  printed  by  Guttenbcrg  at  ^layenee,  1450- 
1455. — See  13ooKs.  The  first  perfect  edition  in  En- 
glish was  finished,  as  appears  from  the  colophon,  by 
Tindal  and  Coverdale,  October  4, 1535.  A  revision  of 
this  edition  was  made,  1538-'39.  This  last  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  churches,  1549.  In  1604,  at  the 
conference  at  Hampton  court,  a  new  translation  was 
resolved  upon,  which  was  executed  1(307-1011,  by  order 
of  King  James  I.,  and  is  that  now  generally  used  in 
Great  Britain.  J.  Kliot's  Indian  Bible,  one  of  the  first 
books  printed  in  North  America,  at  Cambridge,  16G4. 
The  Bible  was  first  printed  in  Ireland,  at  Belfast,  in 
1704.  Permitted  by  the  Pope  to  be  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  Catholic  States,  1759.  The  Bil)le 
was  printed  in 


Spanish 1473 

Gf  niian 1522 

EiiRlUh ir):u 

French 1535 

Swedish 1541 

Danish lf>50 

Hutch I.'XIO 

Ru.-<sian 15S1 

Hungarian 15S9 

Polish 15,00 

Modem  Grock 1638 


Indian  (Mass.)  IfitU 

Turkish ItWC. 

Irish IGS'i 

rortuguese 1 V+S 

Miinks it;.'. 

Italian 17T6 

Bongnlee ISOl 

Tartar ISl.'J 

IVrsian 1815 

.\frican 1SI6 

Chinese IS.'O 


;  Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  separately, 
appeared  in  several  instances  at  earlier  dates,  particu- 

I  larly  in  European  languages.  The  Polyglot  Bible, 
edited  by  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  Hebrew, 
.Syriac,  Ciialdee,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Persic, 

I  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  1C57. — Wood's  Fasti. 
Oxon. — I1avI)N. 

I      Bight  (Dutch  boyt,  participle  ofhoogen,  to  bend),  a 

I  bend  in  the  sea-coast,  forming  an  open  bay ;  also  a 

I  round  of  a  rope  or  cable  when  coiled. 

j      Bilbao,  a  city  and  principal  port  of  the  north  of 

'  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  S'izcaya  (Biscay),  on 
the  Nervion,  G  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Portugalete,  and 
28  miles  north  of  Vitoria,  lat.  43-  14'  3'  N..  long. 
2=  56'  5"  W.  Population  11,900.  It  is  inclosed  by 
lofty  mountains,  and  is  well  built.  Principal  manu- 
factures, hardware,  anchors,  leather,  paper,  hats,  to- 
bacco, and  earthen-ware ;  there  are  large  rope-walk, 
and  docks  for  building  merchant  vessels,  with  iron  and 
copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Exports  comprise  wool, 
iron,  fish,  and  fruits.  Principal  imports,  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics,  and  colonial  produce.  Bilbao  was  found- 
ed in  1300;  at  the  end  of  the  15th  eenturj-  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  famous  consulado,  originally  established 
at  Burgos,  and  having  the  highest  authority  in  Spaia 
as  a  commercial  tribunal.  It  was  the  scene  of  frequent 
contests  in  the  late  Carlist  wars,  and  Zumalacarregni 
received  his  death  wound  here,  June  10,  18.35. 

Bilge  of  a  ship,  the  bottom  of  her  floor,  or  the 
breadtli  of  the  part  slic  rests  on  when  aground.  BUge- 
uater  is  that  which  lodges  on  her  lloor  below  the  level 
of  the  well  of  the  pump ;  and  bilye-pumpg,  or  burr- 
pumps,  are  those  that  carry  off  the  bilge-water.  A 
ship  is  said  to  be  bilged  when  her  bilge  is  broken  in 
and  she  springs  a  leak. 

Bilge,  the  greatest  circumference  of  a  cask. 
Bill,  in  Nautical  Language,  the  point  of  the  fluke 
of  an  anchor. 

Bill,  in  English  Laic,  a  declaration  in  writing,  ex- 
pressing either  some  wrong  the  complainant  has  suf- 
fered from  the  defendant,  or  a  fault  committed  by  the 
person  complained  of  against  some  law  or  statute.  In 
Scottish  law,  every  summan,'  application,  by  way  of 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Session,  is  called  a  biU. 

Bill,  in  Commerce,  has  been  usually  defined  a  writing 
in  which  one  man  is  bound  to  another  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  on  a  day  that  is  future,  or  presently  on  demand, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
when  it  is  drawn;  and  on  which,  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure, execution  may  be  summarily  done  to  enforce  pay- 
ment.— E.  B. 

Bills  of  Bzchaxige.  Without  entering  into  any 
investigation  regarding  the  origin  of  bills  of  exchange, 
which  has  been  assigned  by  ditlerent  writers  to  dif- 
ferent countries  and  causes,  we  may  say  that  it  is  now 
the  most  generally  adopted  opinion  that  they  originated 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century-,  in  Italy,  at  the 
public  fairs,  which  received  a  marked  importance  in 
commerce,  through  the  Crusades.  The  money-chang- 
ers transacted  their  principal  business  at  the  public 
fairs  in  the  principal  cities,  and  bills  or  orders  for  the 
payment  of  money  at  a  distant  place  were  at  first 
drawn  only  from  one  fair  to  another,  and  were  called 
cambia  regularia.  But  when  commerce  increased, 
through  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  extended  to  places 
where  no  public  fairs  were  held,  bills  of  exchange  were 
also  drawn  upon  such  other  places,  and  these  bills 
were  called  cambia  irregtilaria. 

The  oldest  copy  of  a  form.nl  bill  of  exchange  known 
at  present  is  one  dated  at  Milan  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1325,  and  runs  in  the  original  as  follows : 

"  Pagate  per  questa  prima  litera  [lettera'j  a  di  IX. 
Ottobre  a  Luca  de  Coro  Lib.  XLV.  i>ono  ptr  la  ralyta 
qui  da  Masco  Reno,  (d  tempo  il  pagate  e  ponfte  a  tnio 
confo  e  R.  eke  Christo  ri  guarde  Bonrom<o  de  Bonromei 
de  MUano  IX.  de'  Marzo,  l;525."— "  Pay  for  thb  first 
bill  of  exchange,  on  the  9th  of  October,  to  Luca  de 
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Goro  XLV.  Livres ;  they  are  for  value  received  here 
from  Masco  Reno ;  at  the  time  of  maturity  pay  the 
same  and  pass  it  to  my  account,  and  thanking  you, 
may  Christ  protect  you,  Bonromeo  de  Bonromei  of 
Milan,  the  9th  of  March,  1325." 

In  England,  reference  was  made,  in  the  statute  of 
5  Eich.  II.  ch.  2,  to  the  drawing  of  foreign  bills,  which 
was  in  the  year  1381.  The  legal  properties  of  bills  in 
England  are  derived  from  the  custom  of  merchants, 
but  promissory  notes  are  said  to  derive  their  properties 
from  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  3d  and  4th  Anne,  c.  0, 
which  puts  them  on  the  same  footing  with  inland  bills. 
In  the  United  States,  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes  are  recognized  in  law  as  negotiable  instruments, 
with  all  the  properties  usually  attached  to  them  by  the 
custom  of  merchants.  The  statute  laws  in  many 
States  especially  provide  for  their  negotiability ;  but 
in  States  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  same  custom- 
arj'  properties  would  be  held  to  attach  to  them. 

Xavie  and  Definition. — A  bill  of  exchange,  in  common 
speech  called  a  draft,  is  an  open  letter  of  request,  ad- 
dressed by  one  person  to  a  second,  desiring  him  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  tliird,  or  to  any  other  to  whom 
that  third  person  shall  order  it  to  be  paid ;  or  it  may 
be  made  j^ayable  to  bearer.     For  instance  : 

'■^Boston,  \st  January,  1852. 
"  Exchange  for  $1000. 

"  Sixty  days  after  sight  of  this  hill  of  exchange,  pay  to 
the  order  of  George  Green,  One  Thousand  Dollars,  value 
received,  and  place  the  same  to  account,  as  advised  by 
"  Charles  White. 
"To  Mr.  Jacob  Beowx,  Kexo  York." 

Parties. — The  person  who  writes  the  request  is  called 
the  draicer,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  called 
the  drawee ;  and  if  he  agrees  or  consents  to  pay  the 
money  signified  in  the  bill,  he  is  said  to  accept  it,  and 
is  then  called  the  acceptor.  The  third  person,  to  whom 
the  money  is  payable,  is  called  the  payee.  In  the 
above  instance,  Charles  White  is  called  the  drawer, 
Jacob  Brown  the  draicee,  and  after  he  has  consented  or 
accepted  to  pay  it,  the  acceptor,  and  George  Green  is 
called  the  payee.  If  it  is  made  payable  to  him  or 
order,  or  to  the  order  of  him,  as  above,  and  he  then 
assigns  it  to  another  person,  to  whom  the  money  is  to 
be  paid,  bj'  writing  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  bill 
(whicli  is  called  indorsing  the  bill,  and  the  act  itself 
an  indorsement),  he  is  then  called  an  indorser.  The 
person  to  whom  he  orders  the  money  to  be  paid  is 
called  the  indorsee  or  holder,  and  if  tliis  one  again  as- 
signs the  bill  to  another  person,  the  latter  is  called  the 
indorsee  or  holder,  and  the  other  the  second  indorser; 
and  every  other  person  who  successively  puts  his 
name  on  the  back  of  the  bill  is  called  an  indorser,  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  last  delivered  is  called  the 
holder. 

If  in  the  above-cited  instance  George  Green  should 
write  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  "Pay  to  the  order  of 
William  Baker,"  signing  his  name  beneatli,  "  George 
Green,"  tlie  latter  would  be  called  an  indorser,  and 
William  Baker  would  be  called  indorsee  or  holder ; 
and  if  Baker,  again,  should  sign  his  name  under  that 
of  Green,  and  order  the  contents  of  the  bill  to  be  paid 
to  somebody  else.  Baker  would  be  called  an  indorser, 
and  the  person  designated  by  him  the  indorsee  or 
holder,  and  so  on. 

Blank  Indorsements. — It  is  very  common  for  parties 
to  sign  simply  their  names  on  the  back  of  the  bill, 
without  designating  to  Avhom  the  contents  sliall  be 
paid.  This  is  called  a  "  blanlc  indorsement,"  and 
whosoever  holds  the  bill  may  write  above  the  signa- 
ture tliat  it  is  payable  to  his  order.  For  instance,  if 
George  Green,  tlie  original  payee  in  the  above  specified 
bill,  liad  sknph-  written  his  name  on  the  back  of  it, 
and  had  delivered  it  to  William  Baker,  and  Baker 
again  had  simply  put  his  name  on  the  Ijack  under  that 
of  Green,  and  liad  delivered  the  bill  to  one  J.  Brown, 
the  latter  would  be  the  holder,  and  might  write  over  , 


the  signature  of  Green,  "Pay  to  the  order  of  William 
Baker,"  and  over  the  signature  of  Baker,  "Pay  to  the 
order  of  J.  Brown."  Although  these  blank  indorse- 
ments are  very  common,  it  would  be  desirable,  and  it 
is  highly  to  be  recommended,  that  each  indorser  should 
write  in  full  over  his  name  the  place  of  his  residence, 
the  date,  and  the  name  of  his  indorsee;  that  is,  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  assigns  the  bill.  Thus 
in  the  above  instance,  if  George  Green  resided  in  Xew 
"York,  he  should  write  on  the  back,  over  his  signa- 
ture : 

"New  York,  January  3d,  1852. 

"Pay  to  the  order  of  William  Baker, 

"  George  Green." 
And  in  a  similar  way  the  successive  indorsers  should 
do.  This  way  of  indorsing  has  two  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  bill  should  be  lost  or  stolen,  with  a. 
blank  indorsement  on  it,  any  person  who  finds  or  holds 
it  might  fill  up  the  blank  in  his  own  name,  and  de- 
mand payment;  whereas,  if  it  ivere  indorsed  in  full, 
the  finder  or  holder  would  have  to  forge  the  name  of 
the  indorsee  before  he  could  get  pajment.  In  the 
second  place,  if  the  bill  should  be  protested  for  non- 
acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  holder  would  know 
at  once  the  places  of  residence  of  the  different  indorsers, 
and  be  able  to  give  them  due  notice  without  delay. 

Forms. — When  bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  on  a 
place  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is 
customary  to  give  a  set  of  three  bills  of  the  same  tenor, 
that  they  may  be  sent  separately  by  different  mails, 
so  that  in  case  one  should  be  lost,  one  of  the  others 
might  reach  the  person  concerned  safely.  One  of  the 
common  forms  of  a  bill  of  this  kind  would  be  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

"jBosto?!,  Jidylst,  1S52. 
"  Exchange  for  £1000. 

'•'■Sixty  days  after  sight  \or  after  date,  or  at  sight,  or 
on  demanJ],  piay  this  my  first  hill  of  exchange  (second 
and  third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  not  paid)  to  the  order 
(f  ^Ir.  ,  One  Thousand  Pounds  Sterling,  ralue  re- 
ceived, and  place  the  same  to  my  account,  as  advised  by 

"  Paul  Jones. 
"To  Messrs.  Gkeen  &  Co.,  London." 

The  second  bill  of  the  same  set  would  be  in  every 
respect  the  same  with  the  first,  except  that  it  would 
read,  "  Pay  this  my  second  bill  of  exchange,  first  and 
third,  etc.,  not  paid." 

And  the  third  bill  would  run,  "  Pay  this  my  third 
bill  of  exchange,  first  and  second,  etc.,  not  paid." 

Foreign  and  Inland  Bills. — Bills  of  exchange  are 
divided  into  foreign  bills  of  exchange  and  inland  bills 
of  exchange,  because  the  rights  of  proceeding  and 
remedies  thereon  are  not  xinifornilj-  governed  by  the 
same  rules  and  regulations.  A  bill  of  exchange  is 
called  a  foreign  bill  when  it  is  drawn  in  one  state  or 
country  upon  a  person  residing  in  a  foreign  state  or 
country ;  as,  for  instance,  when  drawn  by  a  person  in 
one  of  tlie  United  States  of  America  upon  a  person 
resident  in  England,  and  jiayable  by  the  latter.  And 
it  is  called  an  inland  bill  (or  a  domestic  bill)  wlien  both 
the  drawer  and  drawee  reside  in  the  same  state  or 
country ;  for  instance,  Avhen  the  bill  is  drawn  in  Boston 
upon  a  person  residing  in  Salem,  botli  places  being  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  different  States  of  the 
United  States  are  considered  as  foreign  to  eadi  other, 
so  that  a  bill  drawn  in  Massachusetts  upon  a  person  in 
New  York  is  considered  a  foreign  bill.  In  like  manner, 
a  bill  drawn  in  England  upon  Scotland  or  Ireland  is 
considered  a  foreign  bill. — Malioncy  r.  Ashlin,  2  Barn. 
&  Adolph.  K.  478,  482. 

The  Form. — A  Ijill  is  not  confined  to  any  set  form  of 
words,  and  it  is  not  essential  that  the  A^ery  language 
of  the  formulary  which  has  been  given  above  should 
be  used.  It  is  only  requisite  that  it  be  in  writing,  and 
contain  an  order  or  direction  by  one  person  to  another 
person  to  pay  money  to  a  third  person,  absolutely  and 
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at  all  events.  The  writing  may  be  in  pencil,  as  well  as 
in  ink,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  whole  instrument  be 
in  writing  ;  the  general  formulary  is  generally  printefl, 
but  the  signatures  must  be  in  writing.  If  a  person 
should  order  another  person  to  deliver  a  particular  sum 
of  money  to  A.  B.,  or  to  be  accountable  or  responsible 
for  a  particular  sum  of  money  to  A.  15.,  it  would  con- 
stitute a  bill  of  exchange.  So  if  the  expression  should 
be  "  Please  to  pay,"  or  "  I  request  you  to  pay  or  de- 
liver," it  would  be  a  good  bill,  because  these  expres- 
sions are  mere  words  of  politeness,  in  the  place  of  an 
absolute  order.  But  if  tlic  language  used  necessarily 
or  naturally  imports  a  request  as  a  favor,  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  right,  it  Avould  not  lie  a  good  i)ill.  So  it  has 
been  held  in  England  that  a  note  addressed  by  A  to  B 
in  these  words :  "  ^Ir.  Little,  please  to  let  the  bearer 
have  £7,  and  jjlace  it  to  my  account,  and  you  will 
much  oblige  your  humble  servant,  J.  Slackford,"  was 
not  a  bill  of  exchange. — Little  v.  Slackford,  1  3Iood. 
and  M.  17L  However,  where  the  language  used  is 
susceptilde  of  two  interpretations,  the  true  rule  seems 
to  be,  that  the  mere  drawing  of  a  bill  is  deemed  to  be 
the  demand  of  a  riglit,  and  not  the  asking  of  a  favor, 
and  to  deem  it  a  favor  only  when  the  language  used 
repels,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the  notion  that  it  is 
claimed  as  a  right. — Story  on  Bills  of  Kichange.,  §  .'5.S. 
If  the  word  "at,"  instead  of  "to,"  should  be  put  before 
the  name  of  the  drawee  ;  e.  g.,  "  Two  months  after  date 
pay  to  the  order  of  J.  J.  £78,  value  received,  T.  S. 
At  ^lessrs.  John  Morson  &  Co.,"  it  might  be  held  a 
bill  of  exchange  (Shuttleworth  v.  Stevens,  1  Camp. 
407),  or  a  promissory  note,  at  the  election  of  the  holder. 
So  in  a  case  where  the  instrument  was  as  follows : 
"  May  20,  1813.  Two  months  after  date  pay  to  merer 
my  order  the  sum  of  £.^0.  W.  S.  Payal)le  at  No.  1, 
Wilmot  Street,  opposite  the  Lamb,  Bethnal  Green, 
London,"  and  was  accepted  by  tlie  person  residing  at 
that  place,  it  was  held  to  be  a  bill  of  exchange. — Gray 
V.  Wibner,  8  Taunt.  T.'^O.  Tlie  rule  is,  that,  where  an 
instrument  is  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  reasonable  douljt 
whether  it  was  intended  for  a  bill  or  a  note,  the  holder 
is  at  liberty  to  treat  it  either  as  a  bill  or  as  a  note, 
as  against  the  maker. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  bill 
be  written  on  one  and  the  same  side  of  a  paper,  or  on 
one  and  the  same  paper;  it  may  be  written  in  part  on 
one  paper,  and  in  part  on  another  separate  and  de- 
tached paper,  provided  the  writing  on  each  be  done  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  both  parts  be  intended  to 
form  one  entire  contract. — Stouvow  Bilh  of  Exchange, 
§  34,  and  note  1.  If  there  should  be  no  room  left  for 
indorsements,  a  paper  might  be  affixed  to  the  original 
bill  for  this  purpose,  but  it  would  re<iuire  jiroof  of  the 
fact  that  this  paper  formed  a  part  of  the  bill.  It  often 
happens  that  there  are  but  two  parties  to  a  bill,  which 
is  the  case  when  the  drawer  makes  the  bill  payable  to 
his  own  order;  and  when  he  then  indorses  it,  the  in- 
dorsee becomes  in  fact  the  payee.  And  if  no  drawee 
should  l)e  named,  but  the  bill  be  made  payable  at  a 
particular  place,  and  the  person  living  at  that  place 
should  accept  it,  he  would  be  held  answerable  as  ac- 
ceptor. 

Negotiabilitij. — In  order  to  make  a  ])ill  negotiable,  it 
must  be  made  payable  to  the  payee  and  to  his  order  or 
assigns,  or  to  bearer.  The  common  form,  as  stated  be- 
fore, is  "  to  the  order  of  A.  B.,"  or  "  to  A.  B.  or  order," 
or  "  to  bearer."  It  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  the 
form,  "to  A.  B.  or  his  order."  If  no  expression  bo 
used  which  gives  to  the  payee  tho  power  of  transfer, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  bill.  If  the  payee  of  a  negotiable 
bill  indorse  it  in  blank,  it  is  transferable  by  mere  de- 
livery, in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  payable  to 
bearer.      If  the  name  of  the  payee  Ih?  left  in  Idank : 

e.g.,  "  Pay  to or  order" — any  holder  may  insert 

his  name,  and  then  indorse  it;  the  ctleot  woulil  be  the 
sjime  as  if  it  were  made  payable  to  bearer.  So,  also, 
if  the  name  of  the  payee  is  fictitious,  and  the  bill  be 


indorsed  in  the  name  of  this  fictitious  person,  a  holder 
who  was  ignorant  of  this  fact  when  he  took  it  may  re- 
gard it  as  a  l>ill  payable  to  bearer,  and  may  sue  the 
drawer,  and  also  the  acceptor,  if  the  latter  knew  that 
the  name  of  the  payee  was  fictitious.  The  words 
"  value  received"  are  generally  inserted  in  a  bill,  but 
it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  law  in  cases  of  negotiable 
instruments  of  this  kind  presumes  it. 

Several  Drawees. — A  bill  addressed  to  "A,  or  in  his 
absence  to  B,"  is  valid,  and  will,  if  accepted  Ijy  either, 
bind  him.  If  a  bill  is  intended  to  be  accepted  by  two 
persons,  it  should  be  addressed  to  Ijoth  ;  otherwi.sc,  al- 
though accepted  by  both,  it  will  bind  only  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  as  acceptor.  If  a  bill  is  drawn 
upon  A,  B,  and  C,  it  may  be  accepted  l.y  A  and  B 
only,  and  it  will  bind  them. — Stoisy  on  hills  »f  Ex- 
change, §  58.  On  the  Continent  of  Eurofje  it  is  not 
unfrequent  to  put,  besides  the  name  of  the  principal 
drawee,  the  name  of  another  person,  to  whom  applica- 
tion may  be  made  for  acceptance  or  payment,  if  the 
first-named  drawee  should  be  absent  or  refuse  pay- 
ment; which  is  generally  done  in  this  form:  "  In  case 

of  need,  apply  to  Mr. at '  (in  French,  "An 

besoin,  chez  M. ,  a ;"  in  tJerman,  "  Im  Noth- 

fall  bei  Ilerrn ,  in ").     The  holder  of  the  bill 

is  obliged  to  follow  the  direction,  if  the  first  drawee 
should  be  altsent  or  refu.ee.  Although  it  is  common 
to  use  the  words,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  "  and  put  it  to 
my  account,"  or  "to  your  account,"  or  "and  put  it 
to  the  account  of  A.  B.,"  or  "  put  it  to  account  as  j>er 
advice,"  or  "as  advised  by,"  these  words  are  not  es- 
sential, but  are  used  only  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
If  the  drawer  should  be  indebted  to  the  drawee,  he 
would  say,  "and  put  it  to  mj-  account;"  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  drawee  should  be  indebted  to  the 
drawer,  he  would  say,  "and  put  it  to  your  account;" 
and  if  the  bill  were  drawn  on  account  of  a  third  per- 
son, he  would  say,  "  and  put  it  to  the  account  of  A.  B." 
If  the  bill  concludes  with  the  words  "  as  per  advice," 
then  the  drawee  is  not  oldiged  to  accept  or  pay,  with- 
out receiving  further  directions  or  advice,  and  if  he 
do  so,  he  does  it  at  his  own  peril.  If  the  bill  conclude 
with  the  words,  "without  advice,"  or  "with  or  with- 
out advice,"  then  the  drawee  may  accept  or  pay  with- 
out being  further  instructed  by  the  drawer.  But  the 
words  may  be  altogether  omitted  without  impairing 
the  validity  of  the  bill.  "We  may  generally  state,  that 
all  persons  who  are  legally  capalde  of  entering  into 
any  other  contract  are  capable  of  t)ecoming  parties  to 
a  bill ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  persons  of  full  age  and 
sound  mind,  both  males  and  females,  may  draw,  hold, 
indorse,  and  accept  bills. 

Partners. — In  regard  to  partners,  the  signature  of 
the  firm  must  be  put  to  the  bill,  either  in  case  of  in- 
dorsement, drawing,  or  accepting;  and  each  partner 
has  complete  authority  to  use  it ;  and  when  so  used, 
the  bill  is  deemed  to  be  on  partnership  account,  unless 
it  apjiear  on  the  face  of  the  l»ill,  or  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  party  taking  it  had  full  knowledge  that  the  bill 
was  drawn,  indorsed,  or  accepted,  not  for  partnership, 
but  individual  purposes. 

Agents. — Agents,  if  empowered  for  the  purpose,  ei- 
ther expressly  or  tacitly,  m,ay  bind  their  principals  to 
the  full  extent  that  their  principals  might  do  for  them- 
selves, provided  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  scope  of 
their  authority.  But  if  agents  would  bind  their  prin- 
cip.als,  they  must  draw,  indorse,  or  accept  the  bills  in 
the  name  of  their  principals,  and  not  in  their  own 
n.imo.  The  most  proper  way  of  doing  this  is  in  the 
following  form,  supposing  A.  Green  to  be  the  princi- 
pal, and  B.  White,  the  agent : 
"  A.  Green, 
by  B.  "Vniife.  his  Agent." 

A  number  of  other  forms  may  be  used ;  care  shonid 
be  taken,  however,  by  the  aiiont,  if  he  means  to  ex- 
empt himself  from  personal  responsibility,  to  use  cle.ar 
and  explicit  words  to  show  that  intention,  and  to  ex- 
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press  on  the  contract  the  quality  in  which  he  acts ; 
otherwise  he  does  not  bind  the  pai-ty  who  employs 
him,  but  binds  himself.  A  great  many  lawsuits  have 
arisen  in  consequence  of  an  indistinct  and  loose  way 
of  stating  the  quality  in  which  a  person  signs  a  bill, 
and  different  decisions  in  different  States  have  been 
the  consequence.  It  is  understood  in  all  these  cases 
that  the  agent  has  sufficient  authority  from  his  prin- 
cipal to  draw  or  accept  bills,  or  make  notes.  If  the 
agent,  however,  has  no  authority,  then  the  agent  him- 
self is  liable  on  the  instrument. — See  Ballou  v.  Talbot, 
16  Mass.  4G1 ;  Eossiter  v.  Rossiter,  8  Wend.  494. 

Payment  in  Money. — ^A  bill  of  exchange  must  be  for 
the  payment  of  money,  but  it  matters  not  what  denom- 
ination the  money  spiecified  has,  whether  it  is  called 
dollars,  francs,  pounds  sterling,  Marc  Banco,  or  any 
other  currency,  because  the  value  of  each  kind  can  be 
ascertained.  In  England  negotiable  paper  must  be 
for  the  payment  of  money  in  specie,  and  not  in  bank- 
notes, and  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  rule  obtains 
generally  in  the  United  States  of  America,  although 
there  are  some  cases  in  some  States  Mhich  have  ex- 
tended this  rule. — Kext'.s  Coram.,  Lect.  XLIV.,  p.  45, 
46.  Hence  an  order  to  pay  money  •'  in  good  East  India 
bonds,"  or  to  pay  ''in  cash  or  Bank  of  England  notes," 
or  "in  foreign  bills,"  or  ''in  goods,"  is  not  a  negotia- 
ble bill.  In  New  York  it  has  been  held  that  a  note 
payable  "in  York  State  bills  or  specie"  was  a  nego- 
tiable paper. — Keith  v.  Jones,  9  Johns.  R  120.  So 
also  a  note  "payable  in  bank-notes  current  in  the  city 
of  Xew  York;"'  and  the  court  remarked  that  it  would 
have  been  a  note  under  the  statute  Lf  payable  in  bank- 
notes generallj-. — Judah  v.  Harris,  19  Johns.  R.  144. 
But  a  note  payable  "  in  Pennsylvania  paper  currenc}-, 
or  New  York,  to  be  current  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia or  the  State  of  New  York,"  was  held  in  New  York 
not  to  be  a  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  within  the 
statute,  because  the  court  say  that  they  may  take  no- 
tice, officially,  of  their  own  bank  paper  being  regarded 
as  cash,  but  not  of  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  of 
other  States. — Leiber  v.  Goodrich,  5  Cowen,  136.  A 
note  made  payable  in  New  York  in  Canada  money,  is 
not  a  negotiable  promissory  note  within  the  statute. 
— Thompson  v.  Sloan,  23  Wendell,  71.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania it  was  held  that  a  note  payable  to  A.  B.  or  or- 
der "  in  bank-notes  of  the  chartered  banks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania" was  not  a  negotiable  note.  —  M'C'ormick  v. 
Trotter,  10  Serg.  and  Rawle,  94.  In  New  York  it  was 
held  that  a  check,  drawn  in  that  State,  upon  a  bank 
in  Mississippi,  pavable  in  current  notes,  is  not  nego- 
tiable.—Little  V.  The  Phoenix  Bank.  7  Hill's  R.  359. 
A  note  payable  to  the  bearer  in  goods  is  not  negotiable. 
— Clark  V.  King,  2  Mass.  524.  Nor  a  note  payable  in 
"  foreign  bills.'" — Jones  v.  Fales,  4  Mass.  245.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  sum  payable  should  be  expressed 
in  words ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  V;e  in  figures.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  order  be  for  a  specific  amount.  A 
bUl  or  note  for  a  given  sum,  "and  for  whatever  else 
may  be  due  to  the  payee,"  is  not,  even  between  the 
original  i)arties,  a  bill  or  note. — Bayley  on  Bills,  p. 
12.  So  an  order  for  ".$1000,  or  what  might  be  due 
after  deducting  all  advances  and  expenses,"  is  not  ne- 
gotiable.—Cushman  V.  Haynes,  20  Pick.  132. 

Payable  absolutely. — A  bill  must  also  be  payable  ab- 
solutelj'  and  at  all  events,  and  the  payment  must  not 
be  made  to  depend  on  any  uncertainty  or  contingency, 
or  it  will  not  be  considered  a  bill  of  exchange.  Thus 
a  bill  drawn  payable  "  provided  the  terms  mentioned 
in  certain  letters  shall  lie  complied  with;"  or  "out  of 
rents;"  or  "on  the  sale  of  produce  when  sold;"'  or 
"  when  the  drawer  shall  come  of  age  ;"  or  "  at  thirty 
days  after  the  ship  A.  shall  arrive  at  B. ;"  "or  when 
the  drawer  shall  marry ;"  or  "  when  freight  becomes 
due;"  or  "  if  the  money  l)e  not  paid  at  a  certain  day 
by  a  third  party;"  or  "  provided  a  certain  act  is  done 
or  not  done;"  or  "on  the  balance  of  account  between 
the  parties ;"  or  "provided,  at  the  maturity  of  the  bill, 


I  am  living;"  or  "when  certain  carriages  are  sold  by 
payee;"  in  all  these  and  similar  cases  the  instrument 
is  not  considered  a  bill  of  exchange. — Bayley  on  Pills, 
p.  14-17,  and  Story  on  Bills,  §  46.  But  where  pay- 
ment onl}'  seemingly  depends  upon  a  contingency,  but 
in  reality  is  certain  and  at  all  events,  although  the 
particular  time  when  it  will  arrive  is  uncertain,  it  will 
be  a  good  bill  of  exchange  in  law ;  e.  g.,  a  bill  payable 
at  the  death  of  the  drawer  or  of  another  person,  or  at 
a  fixed  time  afterward.  A  note  payable  "  provided 
the  ship  Mary  aiTives,"'  etc.,  "free  from  capture  and 
condemnation,"  is  not  negotiable. — Coolidge  v.  Rug- 
gles,  15  Mass.  387. 

Acceptance. — The  person  who  receives  a  bill  or  note 
tliereby  contracts  with  every  other  party  to  the  bill  or 
note  who  would  be  entitled  to  bring  an  action  on  pay- 
ing it,  to  present  it  in  proper  time  to  the  drawee  for 
acceptance  when  acceptance  is  necessary,  and  to  the 
acceptor  for  payment  when  the  bill  shall  have  arrived 
at  its  maturity  and  be  payable ;  to  allow  no  extra  time 
for  payment  to  the  acceptor ;  and  to  give  notice  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  without  delay,  to  every  such  per- 
son, of  a  failure  in  procuring  a  proper  acceptance  or 
payment.  Any  default  or  neglect  in  any  of  these  re- 
spects will  discharge  every  such  person  from  responsi- 
bility on  account  of  a  non-acceptance  or  non-payment; 
and  will  make  it  operate  generalh'  as  a  satisfaction  of 
any  debt,  demand,  or  value  for  which  it  was  given. — 
Green'leaf  on  Etidence,  vol.  ii.  §  175;  Wallace  v. 
M'Connell,  13  Peters's  R.  13G ;  Story  on  Bills,  §  227. 

When  Necessary. — If  a  bill  is  payable  at  sight,  or  in 
so  many  daj-s  after  sight  or  after  demand,  or  upon  any 
other  contingency,  or  after  a  certain  event,  a  present- 
ment of  the  biU  to  the  drawee  for  acceptance  must  be 
made,  in  order  to  fix  the  period  of  payment.  But  if 
the  bill  is  payable  on  demand,  or  payable  at  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  date,  or  after  any  other  certain 
event,  it  need  not  be  presented  merely  for  acceptance, 
but  only  for  payment ;  but  if  it  lie  presented  for  ac- 
ceptance, and  acceptance  be  refused,  the  holder  must 
give  notice  of  the  dishonor,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  bill  were  payable  at  sight  or  after  sight. — Story 
on  Bills,  §  112,  227,  228.  It  is,  however,  usual  and 
advisable  to  present  a  bill  drawn  payable  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  date,  for  acceptance. 

By  whom  to  be  pre.^ented. — The  jiresentment  for  ac- 
ceptance must  Ije  made  by  the  holder  or  his  agent.  If 
the  bill  is  presented  b}"  one  not  authorized  to  hold  the 
bill,  the  drawee  may  not  be  bound  to  accept  it ;  but  if 
he  does  accept  it,  it  is  available  to  the  holder.  A  pre- 
sentment by  any  person  in  possession  of  a  bill  or  note 
bona  fide  is  sufficient,  and  no  letter  of  attorney  or  oth- 
er writing  from  the  proprietor  of  the  liill  or  note  is 
necessary  to  give  an  authority  to  anotlier  person  to 
make  a  presentment. — Freeman  v.  Bovnton,  7  Mass. 
R.  483;  Bank  of  Utica  v.  Smith,  18  Johns.  R.  230. 
And  a  person's  having  a  bill  or  note  in  his  possession 
on  the  day  and  at  the  place  of  payment  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  authority  to  demand  jiayment. — Agiiewi'. 
Bank  of  Gettysburg",  2  Har.  and  (iill,  478. 

To  vhom  to  be  presented. — The  l)ill  must  be  presented 
to  the  drawee,  or  his  authorized  agent.  If  it  is  drawn 
on  fiartners,  a  presentment  to  one  of  them  is  sufficient ; 
but  if  drawn  on  several  persons  not  partners,  it  has 
been  said  that  it  should  be  presented  to  each ;  and  if 
one  of  tlie  drawees  should  refuse  to  accept,  the  holder 
would  not  be  bound  to  take  the  acce])tance  of  the  oth- 
ers alone. — Story  on  Bills,  §  229.  The  death,  bank- 
ruptcy, insolvency,  or  al)Sconding  of  the  drawee  will 
not  aljsolve  or  excuse  the  liolder  from  presenting  the 
bill.  If  he  is  dead,  it  should  be  presented  to  his  per- 
sonal representatives,  his  executor  or  administrator,  if 
any  there  be,  and  if  not,  at  his  last  domicile ;  and  if 
he  has  absconded,  it  should  be  jiresented  at  his  last 
domicile  or  place  of  business. — Chitty  and  Hulme 
on  Bills,  p.  279,  280;  Grotoii  r.  Dalheim,  6  Greenl. 
476.     If  the  holder,  upon  presentment,  should  ascer- 
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tain  thiit  the  drawee  is  a  married  woman,  or  a  person 
under  age,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  contractin;;,  he  is 
not  bound  to  take  their  acceptance,  Ijut  maj'  treat  the 
bill  as  dishonored. — (JiiiTTy  on  Bills,  ch.  7,  p.  310. 

Time  -/  Pn:ii',iin<ttl. — As  regards  the  time  witliin 
which  a  bill  ought  to  he  presented  for  acceptance,  no 
definite  rule  can  l>c  laid  down,  and  the  law  saj's  only 
that  it  must  be  presented  within  a  reasonable  time; 
but  what  this  reasonable  time  is,  depends  uijon  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case.  If  the  holder 
keeps  a  bill,  payable  at  sight,  or  payable  a  certain 
numlicr  of  days  after  sight,  in  his  own  possession  for 
an  unreasonable  time,  he  makes  the  bill  his  own,  and 
loses  his  right  of  claim  upon  the  drawer  and  indorsers. 
But  if  the  bill  (whether  it  be  foreign  or  domestic)  is 
kept  in  circulation,  and  not  held  by  au}-  one  holder  an 
unreasonable  time,  no  particular  time  can  be  assigned 
in  whicii  it  ought  to  be  presented.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  send  a  bill,  payable  after  sight,  by  the  most  direct 
route  to  the  place  where  it  is  payable,  when  it  is  the 
common  course  of  trade  to  send  such  bills  by  an  indi- 
rect route.  Thus,  where  a  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn 
in  Havana  upon  London,  payable  at  sixty  days  after 
sight,  it  was  held  that  the  holder  need  not  send  it  di- 
rectly to  London,  but  might  send  it  to  the  United 
States  for  sale,  such  being  the  common  course  of  trade. 
— Wallace  r.  Agry,  4  Mason,  336.  So,  where  a  bill 
was  drawn  at  New  Orleans  on  Liverpool,  it  was  held 
that  it  might  be  sent  to  New  York  lirst  for  sale,  that 
being  the  usual  course  of  business. — liolton  v.  Jlarrod, 
9  JIartin,  32G.  But  if  the  holder  of  a  foreign  bill  carry 
it  to  the  place  where  it  is  payable,  he  ought  to  present 
it  for  acceptance  without  delay. — Fernandez  v.  Lewis, 
1  M'Cord,  3-'2.  But  if  a  bill,  payable  after  sight,  is 
negotiated,  and  thus  sent  to  ditVerent  i)laces  before  it 
is  presented  for  acceptance,  the  courts  have  held  this 
delay  allowable. — Goupy  r.  Harden,  7  Taunt.  ICi'J; 
Gowan  V.  Jackson,  20  Johns.  K.  17G.  A  presentment 
for  acceptance  or  a  demand  of  payment  must  also  be 
made  at  a  proper  time.  No  drawee  is  required  to  ac- 
cept a  bill  on  any  day  which  is  set  apart,  by  laws  or 
observances,  or  usages  of  the  country  or  place,  for  re- 
ligious or  other  purposes,  and  which  is  not  deemed  a 
day  for  tiie  transaction  of  secular  business,  such  as 
Sunday,  Fast,  or  Thanksgiving-day,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
or  any  other  general  holiday.  Out  of  New  England, 
Christmas  and  New-year's  day  are  also  generally  re- 
garded as  holidays.  The  statutes  of  several  States  point 
out  the  days,  which  nuiy  be  found  under  the  statute 
laws  appended.  And  in  all  cases  the  presentment  must 
be  made  at  a  reasonable  hour  of  the  day.  If  made  at 
the  place  of  business,  it  must  be  made  within  the  usual 
business  hours,  or,  at  farthest,  while  some  jjcrsou  is 
there  who  has  authority  to  receive  and  answer  the  pre- 
sentment. If  made  at  the  dwelling-house  of  the  drawee, 
it  may  be  made  at  any  seasonable  hour,  while  the  fam- 
ily is  up. — Chittv  and  Hulme  on  Bills,  p.  4u4,  9th 
ed. ;  Stouy  -m  Jiills,  §  23G. 

I'Idce  of  Pieseniment. — As  to  tho  proper  place  where 
presentment  for  acceptance  should  be  made,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is,  that  it  is  the  town  or  munici])ality  of  the 
domicile  of  the  drawee,  without  any  regard  to  its  being 
drawn  payable  generally,  or  payable  at  a  jiarticular 
specilied  place. — Chitty  and  IIllmi:  on  Bills,  p.  305, 
6GG,  9th  ed. ;  Stouy  on  BilU,  §  23.j.  If  the  drawee 
dwells  in  one  place,  and  has  his  place  of  business  in 
another,  whether  it  be  in  the  same  town  or  in  another 
town,  the  bill  nuiy  be  presented  for  acceptance  at  ei- 
ther place  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  If  the  bill  is 
addressed  to  the  drawee  at  a  place  where  he  never 
lived,  or  if  he  has  removed  to  another  place,  the  pre- 
sentment should  l)e  at  the  place  of  his  actual  domicile. 
if  by  diligent  inquiries  it  can  be  ascertained  :  and  if  it 
can  not  be  ascertained,  or  if  the  ilraweo  has  absconded, 
the  bill  nuiy  he  treated  as  dishonoriHl.— Chitty  and 
HuLMK  (i;»  BilU,  p.  G.")4,  Ck>o.  9th  ed.  It  has  been 
held  that  if  the  drawee  or  maker  of  a  note  has  moved 


out  of  the  State  of  hLs  fonner  residence,  either  into  a 
foreign  country  or  into  another  State,  a  presentment  to 
him  is  not  necessary. — Magruder  i-.  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, 9  Wheat.  K.  b'Jti ;  Baylky  oh  BilU,  p.  198,  109. 
If.  however,  an  absent  drawee  has  a  known  agent  in 
tlie  same  place,  the  bill  should   be  presented  to  the 
j  agent. — .Stoky  on  BilU,  §  235.     Or  if  he  have  still  a 
place  of  business  there,  it  should  be  presented  there. 
But  if  he  have  neither,  then  it  should  be  presented  at 
his  last  place  of  aljode,  if  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  the 
iiill  is  to  be  considered  as  dishonored.      In  the  case  of 
'  the  drawee's  bankruptcy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  present 
j  a  bill  for  acceptance  to  tlic  assignees  of  his  estate,  be- 
j  cause  accepting  bills  forms  no  part  of  their  duty. 
j      J-'oreign  /.aus. — As  the  Engli.'-h  law  agrees,  in  al- 
most every  particular,  with  that  in  the  United  States, 
,  we  shall  here  point  out  only  the  principal  and  essen- 
tial rules  which  prevail  on  the  Continent  of  Eurojxi, 
among  the  ditt'erent  nations,  in  regard  to  Ijills  of  ex- 
!  change  and  promissory  notes.     The  most  ini|>ortant 
nations  are  the  French  and  the  German.     The  French 
Commercial  Code  on  bills  and  notes  has  been  adopted 
in  a  number  of  other  countries,  viz.  Belgium,  Modcna, 
Sardinia,  Lucca,  Poland,  Greece,  Geneva,  Hayti,  Ioni- 
an I.slands,  Turkej'  and  Wallachia,  the  Papal  States, 
Luxemburg,  Tessin,  andWallis,  with  but  slight  vari- 
ations here  and  there ;  so  that  when  we  sjjeak  of  the 
French  law,  it  will  equally  apply  to  all  these  coun- 
tries.    A  new  and  uniform  code  of  laws  regarding  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory-  notes  has  been  introduced, 
since  1849,  throughout  Germany  (with  the  exception 
of  the  small  States  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  and  the  principality  of  Lich- 
tenstein),  so  that  when  we  speak  of  the  German  law, 
it  will  apply  to  every  one  of  the  thirty-eight  States  of 
,  Germany  (excepting  the  aljove-named  three),  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  Austria  and  her  crown-lands,  and 
the  whole  of  Prussia,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
I  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Baden,  etc..  containing  more  than 
sixty  millions  of  people,  and  the  important  commercial 
cities  of  Hamburg.  Bremen,  Frankfort-on-t he-Maine, 
Lubeck,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Trieste,  Brunswick, 
Stuttgart,  etc.     There  exist  }et  distinct  codes  on  bills 
and  notes  in   Russia,   Holland,    Copenhagen.   Spain, 
Portugal,  at  Basle,  and  St.  Gallen,  which  we  shall 
,  notice  where  they  essentially  ditfer  from  other  codes. 
The  law  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  legal 
remedies  on  bills  and  notes,  is  more  stringent  than  in 
regard  to  other  civil  contracts,  in  so  far  as  it  allows 
personal  imprisonment  for  a  breach  of  such  a  commer- 
cial engagement,  be  it  as  drawer,  acceptor,  or  indorser ; 
whereas  no  personal  arrest  and  imprisomnent  can  be 
had  against  a  debtor  for  an  ordinary  debt.     AMien  we 
use  the  expression,  that  a  party  is  liable  according  to 
;  the  laws  of  bills  of  exchange,  it  must  be  understood, 
i  also,  to  mean  that  these  extreme  legal  remedies  of 
I  coercion  may  be  applied  to  him.     The  time  of  im- 
1  prisonment  difters  in  diflerent  States,  and  varies  ac- 
I  cording  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness.     The  French 
law  allows  personal  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
I  year,  if  the  debt  does  not  exceed  50  francs  ;  two  years 
I  if  the  debt  does  not  exceed  ItXH)  francs ;  three  years 
for  a  bill  of  from  1000  to  3000  francs ;  and  four  years 
for  a  debt  of  from  3000  to  5000  francs ;  and  five  years 
for  any  sum  beyond  this.     But  persons  of  the  age  of 
seventy  are  entirely  exempted  fr«m  arrest,  and  parties 
to  ])romissory  notes  (billets  ii  ordre).  if  not  merchants, 
except  the  notes  were  given  on  account  of  some  mer- 
I  cantile  transaction,  tratlic.  exchange,  banking,  or  luno- 
;  kerage,  are  also  free  from  personiU  arrest  in  France. 
■  In  Austria  the  imprisonment  for  a  debt  on  bills  can  not 
I  e.xceed  one  year,  in  Prussia  live  years;  other  Gemum 
States  differ  in  regard  to  time,  but  they  are  generally 
less  rigonius  than  the  French  law.  and  exempt  from 
arrest,  besides  j)er.sons  of  the  ago  of  seventy,  various 
others ;  for  instance,  relations  by  blood  or  otherwise, 
I  military  jiersons,  public  officers,  etc.     The  creditor, 
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however,  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  board  for  the 
debtor,  and  if  he  neglects  to  provide  for  it,  the  debtor 
is  released  and  can  not  be  arrested  again. 

Requisites  of  Bills  of  Exchange. — A  bill  of  exchange 
is  called  in  French  lettre  de  change;  in  Italian,  lettera 
di  camhio ;  in  German,  u-echsel,  or  gezogener  icechsel  (a 
Drawn  Bill,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  promissory  note, 
■nhich  is  called  a  Dry  Bill,  trockner  tcechset). — See 
PiiOMissoRY  Notes.  The  essential  requisites  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  in  Germanj'  are  {AH.  4):  1.  That  the 
•word  "  bill  of  exchange"  (zcechsel)  be  contained  in  the 
instrument,  or,  if  written  in  a  foreign  language,  the 
expression  corresponding  to  it.  2.  The  specification 
of  the  sum  of  money.  3.  The  name  of  the  person  or 
tirm  to  whom  or  to  whose  order  it  is  payaljle.  4.  The 
statement  of  the  time  of  payment ;  and  this  can  be 
made  only  on  a  day  certain,  at  sight  («  risfa,  etc.),  or 
at  a  certain  time  after  sight,  or  at  a  certain  day  after 
date,  or  at  a  certain  fair  (messc).  0.  The  signature  of 
the  drawer,  by  his  name  or  firm.  6.  The  statement  of 
the  place  and  date  of  month  and  year  where  and  when 
it  was  drawn.  7.  The  name  of  the  person  or  firm  on 
whom  it  is  drawn  (drawee).  8.  The  specification  of 
the  place  of  payment;  if  no  place  is  mentioned,  the 
place  of  the  drawee  is  to  be  taken  as  the  place  of  pay- 
ment and  the  domicile  of  the  drawee.  The  l)ill  must 
be  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  not  for 
goods  or  State  stocks  ;  nor  can  it  be  made  payable  with 
interest,  or  with  anv  condition  attached  to  it.  The 
Code  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  allows  also 
payment  in  goods.  The  bills  of  exchange  payable  to 
bearer  (au  poi-teur)  are  not  admissible,  either  in  Ger- 
many or  France.  The  French  law  (Art.  110)  recjiiires 
that  bills  of  exchange  shall  be  drawn  from  one  place  on 
another  place  ;  that  they  shall  be  dated,  and  that  they 
specify :  1.  The  sum  to  be  paid.  2.  The  name  of  the 
person  who  is  to  pay  the  same.  3.  The  time  when, 
and  the  place  where,  the  payment  is  to  be  made.  4. 
The  value  furnished,  whether  in  money,  in  merchan- 
dise, in  account,  or  in  any  other  manner.  They  are 
drawn  to  the  order  of  a  third  pei'son,  or  to  the  order  of 
the  drawer  himself.  If  they  be  drawn  in  sets,  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  it  must  be  so  expressed. 

In  Gemiany,  every  person  who  can  lawfully  bind 
himself  by  a  contract  may  become  a  party  to  a  bill  of 
exchange.  The  age  of  majority  is,  however,  different 
in  diflerent  States  ;  in  Prussia  it  commences  with  the 
completion  of  the  twenty-fourth  _year  of  age  ;  in  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  Saxony,  Baden,  and  in  those  States  on 
the  Ithine  where  the  French  Civil  Code  prevails,  it 
commences  with  the  twenty-first  year  of  age,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  France  and  Turkey.  In  Sardinia, 
only  merchants  can  draw  inland  bills,  but  any  body 
may  draw  foreign  Ijills.  The  Russian  law  excludes 
only  women  who  do  not  carry  on  commerce.  The 
Code  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  excludes  wom- 
en in  general.  The  Code  of  Copenhagen  makes  the 
capaliility  of  becoming  a  party  to  a  bill  of  exchange 
general,  l)ut  confines  it  only  to  bills  of  exchange, 
and  does  not  include  promissory  notes.  The  Spanish 
Code  of  Commerce  of  1829,  §  4.34,  grants  to  other  per- 
sons than  merchants  the  right  of  also  liecoming  parties 
to  bills  of  exchange,  but  only  in  cases  where  they  have 
drawn  or  accepted  bills  on  account  of  a  mercantile 
transaction.  Parma  and  Tuscany  grant  only  to  mer- 
chants the  right  of  becoming  parties  to  ])ills.  The 
Code  of  Basle  of  1809,  §  .53,  requires  that  a  person's 
name  be  entered  in  the  book  of  mercantile  firms,  called 
the  Viook  of  Rar/gioves,  which  is  in  many  cities  kept 
either  at  tlie  exchange  or  the  city-hall.  The  law  of 
Basle  retpiires  the  sum  payable  to  be  stated  in  letters, 
and  not  merely  in  figures ;  the  laws  of  Kussia  and 
Copenhagen  require  the  sum  to  be  stated  both  in  let- 
ters and  in  figures ;  and  the  law  of  St.  Gallen  pro- 
vides that  any  erasure  or  alteration  of  the  sum,  or  any 
other  requisite  part  of  the  l)ill,  renders  the  bill  void, 
and  entitles  the  drawee  to  refuse  payment.     By  the 


law  of  Copenhagen,  the  bills  payable  to  bearer  (lettres 
auporieur)  are  allowed,  but  not  by  the  law  of  Germany 
or  France. 

By  the  French  law  (.4  rt.  129)  a  bill  of  exchange  may 
be  drawn  payable  at  sight,  or  at  one  or  more  davs,  or 
months,  or  usances,  after  sight  or  after  date ;  or  on  a 
day  fixed,  or  at  or  during  a  fair  (r^n  fuhe);  and  (AH. 
132)  the  usance  is  thirty  days,  which  run  from  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  bill ;  and  (AH.  133)  a  bill  payable 
at  the  fair  is  at  maturity  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
day  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  fair,  or  the  day 
after  the  fair,  if  it  continue  only  one  daj'.  The  Ger- 
man law  (.iH.  4,  No.  4)  does  not  now  allow  bills  draA\Ti 
in  Germany  on  a  foreign  country,  or  inland  bills,  to  be 
drawn  at  usance  (a  uso,  mezzo  uso,  doppio  uso,  i.  e.  at 
single,  half,  or  double  usance),  or  a  piacere,  "on  de- 
mand" (with  the  exception  of  Austria,  which  allows 
the  latter).  If  foreign  bills  are  drawn  upon  any  Ger- 
man State  at  a  usance,  the  time  of  maturity  (t'chiance, 
.icandenza^  is  to  be  determined  by  the  foreign  law,  viz. 
that  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn,  wliich  law 
also  determines  whether  the  usance  is  counted  from  the 
day  of  presentation,  or  from  the  day  of  drawing.  The 
German  law  does  not  admit  either  of  fixing  the  time 
by  the  happening  of  certain  events,  or  l)y  certain 
periods  of  time,  as  "on  Easter,"  etc.  The  law  in 
Turkey  does  not  admit  usance  (AH.  87),  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  French  law.  The  law  of  Nor- 
way (of  1842)  provides  (Ait.  1)  that  bills  shall  not  be 
drawn  beyond  the  time  of  six  months,  or,  if  payable 
out  of  Europe,  not  beyond  one  year.  The  law  of 
Copenhagen  appoints  still  shorter  periods. 

Indorsement.  —  In  German}-,  the  law  in  regard  to 
indorsement  (indossament,  endosso,  giro')  is,  that  the 
payee  can  transfer  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  another 
person  by  indorsing  it  either  in  blank  or  in  full,  and 
the  indorsee  will  have  the  same  rights  against  all 
other  antecedent  parties  as  the  indorser ;  and  the  payee 
may  indorse,  and  the  bill  is  negotiable,  although  the 
drawer  did  not  make  it  payable  to  order.  If  the  draw- 
er does  not  wish  to  make  it  negotiable,  he  must  insert 
the  words  "not  to  order"  (nichf  an  ordre),  or  some- 
thing similar.  The  mere  striking  out  of  the  word 
"order"  in  the  printed  formula,  and  adding  the  word 
"self"  to  the  name  of  the  payee,  will  not  operate  as 
forljidding  the  negotiability.  The  blank  indorsement 
must  be  put  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  or  of  a  co])y  of  it, 
or  on  a  piece  of  paper,  commonly  called  "rider" 
(alonge),  connected  with,  and  joined  to  the  l)ill  or  copy. 
Every  holder  may  fill  up  the  blank  indorsement,  or 
may  also  indorse  it  further  in  blank,  and  is  answerable 
to  all  subsequent  holders,  unless  lie  adds  tlie  words 
"without  guaranty"  (ahue  gfrrahrleistung,  ohne  ohl'go) 
or  some  similar  expression,  which  corresponds  to  our 
"without  recourse."  If  the  words  "not  to  order" 
(nicht  an  ordre),  or  a  similar  expression,  are  added  to 
an  indorsement,  and  the  bill  is  yet  indorsed  or  handed 
over  to  other  persons,  these  suijsequent  holders  can 
have  no  recourse  against  such  an  indorser.  But  if 
the  words  in  procura,  "for  collecting"  (ziir  einkassi- 
rtmg),  are  added  to  an  indorsement,  then  such  an  in- 
dorsement does  not  transfer  the  property  in  the  bill, 
but  empowers  siich  indorsee  to  indorse  it  further  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  to  have  the  bill  jtrotested, 
and  to  give  notice  to  his  antecedent  indorser,  and  to 
commence  legal  proceedings  for  non-payment.  The 
laws  of  Copenhagen  (Denmark),  Ilolhnid,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  also  allow  blank  indorsements.  Hut  the 
French  law  recjuires  (Art.  1.37  of  the  Code)  tliat,  in 
order, to  pass  a  valid  title  to  a  liill,  the  indorsement 
should  be  dated,  and  the  name  of  the  indorsee  and  the 
value  should  be  stated,  and  if  further  negotiability  be 
intended,  the  words  "to  order"  should  be  added.  A 
lilank  indorsement  is  held  to  be  a  mere  '■'■praoira  in- 
dorsement," i.  e.  for  the  purpose  of  collecting.  The 
Spanish  law,  which  also  ]>revails  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  holds  the  blank  indorsement  of  no  efl'ect. 
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The  French  and  Russian  laws  punish  the  antedating 
of  an  indorsement  like  fort^ery.  JJut  the  .Spanish  and 
Dutch  laws  regard  it  as  forgery  only  wlien  it  is  done 
for  an  evil  purpose.  'J'lic  law  of  Portugal  requires  the 
date  to  a  blank  in<lorseiiiciit.  The  French  law,  and 
all  the  countries  following  tlie  same,  the  Russian  law, 
and  that  of  St.  (iallen,  hold  only  bills  made  payable 
to  order  as  negotiable  and  transferable.  The  Spanish 
law  (of  Uilbao)  requires  the  indorsement  on  the  back 
of  the  instrument.  The  Sardinian  law  regards  the 
clause  "without  recourse,"  "without  ohligo,'"  as  not 
written  at  all ;  and  if  the  draa-tr  should  add  these 
words  to  his  name,  the  instrument  is  not  regarded  as  a 
bill.  Tlie  law  in  Germany  is  {Art.  IG),  when  a  bill 
Las  been  indorsed  after  the  lapse  of  time  accorded  to 
protesting  for  non-payment,  that  the  indorsee  acquires 
the  riglits  springing  from  the  acceptance  against  the 
drawee,  and  the  right  of  recourse  against  those  who 
indorsed  it  after  the  lapse  of  this  period.  But  if  the 
bill  lias  lieen  protested  for  non-payment  before  the  in- 
dorsement is  made,  then  the  indorsee  has  only  the 
rights  wliicli  his  indorser  has  against  the  acceptor,  the 
drawer,  and  the  indorsers  up  to  the  time  of  protest. 
Nor  is  such  an  indorser  after  protest,  in  such  a  case, 
liable  according  to  the  laws  on  bills,  but  only  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law.  The  Itussian  law  makes  a 
like  distinction.  The  Dutch  and  Portuguese  laws  re- 
gard an  indorsement  after  maturity  only  as  a  cession 
of  rights.  The  Sardinian  law  regards  it  only  as  an 
indorsement  for  procuration.  The  French  law  is  not 
decided  on  this  point,  and  the  courts  regard  such  an  in- 
dorsement generall}-  as  admissible,  but  sometimes  as  a 
full  and  good  indorsement,  and  then  again  only  as  one 
for  procuration,  i.  c.  power  of  attorney.  In  Italy  it  is 
regarded  as  a  procura  indorsement,  i.  e.  as  a  power  of 
attorney. 

Piesmtutionfor  Acceptance. — The  German  law  {Art. 
18)  provides  that  the  holder  of  a  bill  is  entitled  to  pre- 
sent the  bill  for  acceptance  at  once,  and,  if  not  ac- 
cepted, to  have  it  protested  for  non-acceptance.  But 
bills  payable  at  fairs  (mess-wechsel,  cambia  regularia 
vel  feriarum)  can  be  presented  only  at  the  time  fixed 
by  the  law  for  presentation.  The  mere  possession  of 
a  bill  entitles  a  person  to  present  it,  and  to  have  it 
protested,  in  case  of  dishonor.  But  {Art.  19)  the 
holder  of  a  bill,  payable  at  sight,  or  a  certain  time 
after  sight,  must  present  it  at  least  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  its  being  drawn;  and  if  a  period  of 
presentation  has  been  prescribed  either  by  drawer  or 
indorser,  the  bill  must  be  presented  within  that  period, 
or  the  holder  will  lose  his  right  of  recourse  against 
drawer  and  indorser  as  debtors  on  account  of  the  bill. 
The  law  of  Russia  fixes  the  time  within  which  bills 
at  sight  or  after  sight  must  be  presented  at  one  year, 
unless  the  drawer  has  prescribed  a  period ;  but  in  case 
of  neglect  to  present  the  bill,  it  will  still  be  good  as 
evidence  of  indebtedness  for  the  ordinary  period  be- 
yond which  debts  become  outlawed.  The  laws  of 
other  countries  tix  the  time  of  presentation  for  accept- 
ance or  payment  according  to  the  distance  from  tlie 
place  of  drawing  to  tlie  place  of  payment.  The  French 
law  (.1)/.  IGO)  requires  that  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, drawn  from  the  Continent  and  the  European- 
islands,  and  payable  in  the  European  possessions  of 
France,  whether  at  sight,  or  at  one  or  more  days, 
mouths,  or  usances  after  sight,  must  demand  pay- 
ment, or  acceptance,  within  six  months  from  its  date, 
under  the  penalty  of  losing  his  remedy  against  the  in- 
dorsers, and  even  against  the  drawer,  if  the  latter  had 
made  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  bill  in  the  hands 
of  the  drawee.  A  delay  of  eight  mouths  is  allowed 
for  the  presentment  of  a  bill  drawn  from  the  jiorts  of 
the  Levant,,  and  northern  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  Eu- 
ropean possessions  of  France,  and,  reciprocally,  from 
the  Continent  and  European  islands  on  the  French  es- 
tablishments in  tlie  Levant,  and  iiortliern  coast  of  Af- 
rica.    A  year  is  allowed  for  the  presentment  of  bills 


drawn  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as,  and 
including,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  year  is  also 
allowed  for  the  presentment  of  bills  of  excliange  drawn 
from  the  American  continent  and  West  India  islands 
on  the  European  possessions  of  France,  and,  recipro- 
cally, from  the  Euro]>ean  continent  and  islands  on  the 
French  possessions  or  estaldLsliments  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  on  the  American  continent,  and  West 
India  islands.  Two  years  is  allowed  for  the  |<re8<;nt- 
ment  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  from  the  East  Indian 
continent  and  islands  on  the  Euroi*ean  possessions  of 
France,  and,  reciprocally,  from  the  Euro|)ean  conti- 
nent and  islands  on  the  French  fxjssessions  or  establish- 

'  inents  on  the  East  Indian  continent  and  inlands.  The 
delays  above  mentioned,  of  eight  months,  one  year. 
and  two  years,  are  allowed  to  be  doubled  in  time  of 
maritime  war.  If  the  drawer  has  not  made  provision 
for  i)ayment  with  tlie  drawee,  the  former  will  l>e  held 
liable,  although  a  protest  has  been  made  after  the  time 

j  fixed  by  law. 

Of  Acceptance. — The  law  of  Germany  {AH.  21)  re- 

,  quires  that  acceptance  of  a  bill  shall  be  made  in  writ- 
ing on  the  bill  itself;  and  if  the  drawee  writes  but  his 

.  name  or  that  of  the  firm  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  it  is 
considered  an  absolute  acceptance,  and  every  declara- 
tion written  on  the  bill  and  signed  is  taken  as  an  ab- 
solute acceptance,  unless  the  drawee  expressly  states 
in  it  that  he  will  not  accept,  or  will  accept  only  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  acceptance,  once  made,  can  not  be 
taken  back.  The  French  law  {Art.  122)  requires  that 
the  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  must  be  signed ; 
it  is  expressed  by  the  word  "  accepted"  {accepts) ;  it  is 

'  dated,  if  the  bill  be  at  one  or  more  days  or  months 
after  sight.  And  in  the  latter  case,  the  want  of  a  date 
to  the  acceptance  renders  the  bill  payable  at  the  term 

!  specified  in  it,  counting  from  the  date  when  it  was 
drawn.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  those  countries 
which  have  formed  their  laws  on  bills  after  the  French 
law,  which  countries  have  been  specified  before;  it 
also  obtains  by  the  law  of  Copenhagen.  By  the  Span- 
ish law,  such  a  bill  runs  from  the  day  on  which  it 
might  have  been  presented,  according  to  the  ordinarj* 
course  of  the  post.  The  French  law  {Art.  121)  enacts 
that  the  acceptance  can  not  be  conditional,  but  it  may 
be  limited  in  regard  to  the  sum  accepted.  But  in  this 
case  the  holder  is  bound  to  have  the  bill  protested  for 
the  deficiency.  And  {Art.  125)  a  bill  of  exchange  must 
be  accepted  on  its  presentment,  or,  at  the  latest,  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  afterward.  After  the  twenty- 
four  hours  have  elapsed,  if  it  be  not  returned,  accept- 

'.  ed  or  not  accepted,  he  who  has  retained  it  is  liable  in 
damages  to  the  holder.  The  German  law  {.\rt.  20) 
provides,  that  if  a  drawee  refuses  acceptance,  or  re- 
fuses to  date  his  acceptance,  the  holder  must  have  the 
bill  protested  within  the  period  prescribed  for  present- 
ing a  bill  (i.  e.  two  years  from  date  or  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  drawer  or  indorser),  or  he  will  lose  his  legal 
claim  against  indorser  and  drawer.  The  day  of  pro- 
test is,  in  that  case,  taken  for  the  day  of  presentation. 
If  no  ]irotest  has  been  taken,  and  the  acceptor  has 
omitted  to  date  his  acceptance,  the  maturity  of  the 
bill  is  counted  from  the  last  day  of  the  peritxl  within 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  presented.  The  law  of 
Portugal  and  Russia  and  St.  Gallen  makes  it  generally 
obligatory,  and  the  law  of  Holland  makes  it  obligatory" 
only  upon  the  holder,  who  presents  the  bill  for  accept- 
ance, to  have  the  bill  protested,  absolutely  and  with- 
out delay.  The  Spanish  law  (Law  of  Bilbao,  cliap. 
13,  §  35,  which  also  prevails  in  Mexico  and  South 
.\merica)  provides  that  the  drawee  who  gets  the  bill 
into  his  hands  with  the  consent  of  the  holder,  and  lets 
the  day  of  presentation  pass  by  without  returning  it, 

is  obliged  to  pay,  that  is,  it  is  deemed  a  silent  accept- 
ance;  and  if  the  acceptance  is  made  in  writing,  it  i.'« 
required  (Bilbao,  chap.  13.  §  S;?")  that,  l>esi<iesthc  n.nme 

o(  the  drawee,  also  the  word   "  accepted"  be  added. 

The  law  of  Bilbao  (,chap.  13,  §  32)  has  yet  the  peculiar 
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provision,  that,  when  bills  at  sight  are  accepted,  only 
one-half  of  the  name  of  the  firm  need  be  signed.  By 
the  French  and  Portuguese  laws,  a  similar  word  with 
"accepted"  may  be  substituted;  but  it  is  a  mooted 
question  whether  the  word  nt,  "seen,"  is  sufficient.  I 
The  laws  of  Copenhagen  and  Portugal  also  allow,  like 
the  French  and  German  laws,  the  acceptance  for  a  ] 
smaller  sum  than  the  face  of  the  bill  states,  and  oblige 
the  holder  to  have  the  bill  protested  for  the  rest,  but 
consider  all  other  conditions  as  not  written.  The 
Russian  law  also  requires  the  holder,  in  such  a  case, 
to  have  the  bill  protested,  or  he  will  lose  his  right  of 
recourse  against  the  other  parties.  In  Germany,  the 
law  requires  the  drawee  to  declare  at  once,  without 
delay,  whether  he  will  accept  or  not.  But  the  law  of 
France,  and  of  those  countries  which  have  been  named 
before  as  having  followed  the  French  law,  allows  the 
drawee  twenty-four  hours'  time,  as  stated  before.  The 
law  of  Copenhagen  also  allows  twenty-four  hours  for 
consideration,  and  reciuires  the  protest  only  on  the 
next  day  following.  The  law  of  Tessin  allows  three 
days  for  consideration,  and  the  law  of  Russia  grants 
time,  for  taking  protest  and  sending  it,  till  to  the  sec- 
ond post. 

Proceedings  upon  Kon-acceptance. — When  acceptance 
has  been  refused,  or  when  the  acceptance  is  qualified, 
or  for  a  smaller  sum  than  stated  in  the  bill,  the  law  in 
German}-  {Art.  25)  obliges  the  indorsers  and  drawer, 
upon  receiving  the  protest  for  non-acceptance,  to  give 
sufficient  security  that  payment  of  the  whole  sum,  or 
of  so  much  as  has  not  been  accepted,  shall  be  made  on 
the  day  the  bill  falls  due  for  payment,  together  with 
the  amount  of  cost.  The  sum  may  likewise  be  depos- 
ited in  some  court  of  justice,  or  other  authorized  insti- 
tution. {Art.  28.)  The  deposited  security  is  restored 
if  the  bill  should  afterward  be  fully  accepted,  or  if  the 
holder  or  other  person  who  takes  recourse  does  not 
commence  a  suit  within  a  3"ear  from  the  maturity  of 
the  bill,  or  if  the  bill  has  been  paid.  The  French  law 
is  the  same  with  that  in  Germany.  But  the  law 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  like  the  English 
and  American  law,  allows  immediate  recourse  against 
drawer  and  indorsers  for  payment  if  the  bill  has  not 
been  accepted.  The  law  of  Portugal  follows  the  French 
law,  but  gives  the  holder  also  the  right  to  demand 
from  the  drawer  that  he  assign  and  hand  over  to  him 
all  his  claims  against  the  drawee,  and  all  the  papers 
relating  thereto.  The  German  law  further  provides, 
that  when  the  bill  has  been  accepted,  and  the  acceptor 
stops  payment  or  goes  into  bankruptcy,  or  if  an  exe- 
cution against  the  property  of  the  acceptor  has  not 
been  satisfied,  or  his  person  has  been  arrested  for  non- 
payment— in  all  these  cases,  the  holder  of  a  bill  may 
demand  security,  if  the  acceptor  has  not  given  securi- 
ty, and  a  protest  has  been  taken  in  consequence.  The 
French  law  {Art.  163)  goes  yet  farther,  and  provides 
that,  if  the  acceptor  fails  before  the  day  of  payment, 
the  bill  may  be  considered  as  due.  and  recourse  may 
be  had  for  payment  against  the  drawer  and  indorsers ; 


and  that  if  the  drawer  of  a  promissory  note,  or  the  ac^ 
ceptor  of  a  bill,  or  the  drawer  of  a  non-accepted  bill, 
shall  fail,  the  other  persons  liable  on  the  instruments 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  security  (Law  of  28th  May, 
1838). 

Time  of  Payment. — The  following  days  have  been 
fixed  by  law  at  the  principal  cities  :  In  Bnmswick  it 
is  law  that  no  protest  for  non-acceptance  can  1  e  had 
on  a  bill  drawn  on  the  Brunswick  fair  before  Monday 
in  the  first  week  of  the  fair,  and  the  day  of  payment 
of  these  bills  is  the  Wednesday  in  the  first  week  of  the 
fair.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  it  has  been  enacted 
that  bills  which  are  drawn  payable  at  a  fair,  without 
specifying  the  week  of  the  fair,  must  be  paid  or  pro- 
tested on  Tuesday  of  the  third  week,  i.  e.  on  the  last 
day  of  the  fair.  In  Austria,  in  the  countries  where 
the  general  civil  code  prevails,  such  bills  fall  due,  if 
the  fair  last  but  one  day,  on  this  day ;  if  it  last  sev- 
eral days,  but  not  more  than  eight,  on  the  day  before 
the  legal  termination  of  the  fair ;  and  if  the  fair  last 
longer  than  a  week,  on  the  third  daj'  before  the  legal 
termination  of  the  fiiir.  In  Hungary  such  bills  fall 
due,  if  the  markets  last  but  one  day,  on  this  day ;  if 
they  last  from  two  to  eight  days,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  market ;  if  the  markets  last  longer  than  eight  days, 
on  Wednesday  of  the  second  week.  In  Leipsic  bills 
that  are  drawn  payable  at  the  Michaelmas  fair  fall  due 
on  the  Thursday  after  the  fair  has  been  opened  by  the 
ringing  of  the  liell,  and  bills  payable  at  the  New-year's 
fair  fall  due  on  the  12th  of  January,  and  if  this  should 
fall  on  Sunday,  then  on  the  next  following  day.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  bills  drawn 
payable  at  the  fairs  fall  due  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair. 
The  law  of  France  {Art.  130)  provides  that  a  bill  drawn 
at  sight  is  payable  on  its  presentment,  and  {.irt.  131) 
that  the  maturity  of  a  bill,  at  or  after  a  certain  time 
after  sight,  is  determined  by  the  date  of  the  accept- 
ance, or  by  that  of  the  protest  for  non-acceptance. 
{Art.  132.)  The  usance  is  thirty  days,  which  run  from 
the  day  after  the  date  of  the  bill.  The  months  are  ac- 
cording to  the  regulation  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 
{Art.  133.)  A  bill  payable  at  the  fair  {en/oire)  is  at  ma- 
turity on  the  evening  preceding  the  day  fixed  for  the 
closure  of  the  fair,  or  the  day  of  the  fair  if  it  continue 
only  one  day.  The  law  of  Copenhagen  counts  the  day 
when  the  bill  is  dated,  and  grants  to  the  acceptor  eiffht 
days  of  grace,  and  to  the  holder  ten  days  of  grace  (called 
in  Italian  ffinrni  di  rispetto).  The  law  of  Russia  (§  66)  al- 
lows on  bills  at  or  after  sight  three  days  of  grace,  and  on 
other  bills  ten  days  of  grace,  and  the  same  on  promis- 
sory notes.  The  law  of  St.  Gallen  allows  six  days  of 
grace  on  bills  and  promissory  notes.  The  German 
law  {Art.  38)  enacts  that  the  holder  must  not  refuse  an 
ofi'ered  part-payment,  even  though  the  bill  has  been 
accepted  for  the  whole  sum.  The  French  law  {Art. 
1.56)  states  that  the  payments  made  on  account,  as  part 
of  the  amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  operate  in  dis- 
charge of  the  drawer  and  indorsers.  The  holder  is 
bound  to  have  the  bill  protested  for  the  balance. 


FORMS  OF  FOREIGN  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

French. 
Lille,  le  28  Septembre,  1856.  Bon  pour  £158  9  Sterlings. 

A  u  vingt-cinq  Decemhre  prockain,  il  vous  plaira  payer  par  ce  mandat  a  I'ordre  de  nous-memes  la  somme  de  cent 
cinquante-huit  livres  sterlings  9  shellings  valeur  en  nous-memes  et  quepasserez  suivant  I'avis  de 

A  Messieurs 


a  Londres. 

German. 
Nurnherg,  den  28  October,  1856. 

Zwei  monaie  narh  data  zahlen  sie  gegen  diesen  Prima  Wecksel  an  die  Ordre  des  Ilerm 

Ein  Uundert  Vfund  Sterling  den  Werth  erhalten.     Sie  bringen  solche  avf  Rechnung  laut  Bericht  von 


Pro  £100  Sterling. 


Herren 


London. 
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Dutch. 


F<w£59  17  6 


Gromv,  den  1st  November,  185C.  -w,  ~>,^  a.   « 

y'ltee  maanden  ni  dato  r/eliere  UEd  te  betalen  voor  dezen  onzcn prima  Wtsselhrief  de  secunda  met  betaald  zynde 
aan  de  ordre  van  de  Ileeren . negen  ^-  vij'tifj  Vonden  zevtntkn  schdlingen  zespences  ster- 
ling, de  waarde  in  rekening  UEd  sidle  het  op  rekening  met  ofzonder  adcys  van 

de  IJeer . 

te  London. 

Italian. 

Livorno,  le  2.5  Seitembre,  1856.  »       j- 

A  Tre  men  data  pagale  per  questa  prima  de  Cambio  (una  sol  volta)  all'  ordine 


Per  jEoOO  Sterline. 
la 


somma  di  Lire  cinque  cento  sterline  valuta  cambiata,  eponete  in  conto  M.  .V.  secondolawuo  Addio 


Al 


Ijmdra. 


Spanish. 


Malaga,  a  20  de  Setb"  de  1856. 


^ Son  £300. 

^'^noventa  "dia^fecha  se'serviran  V  mandar  pagar  por  esta  primera  de  cambio  a  la  orden  de  los  S"* 
Tres  cientas  libras  Esterlinas  en  oro  o  plata  valor  recibido  de  dhos  ii"*  que  anotaran 


valor  en  cuenta  segun  aviso  de 
A  los  IS'" 


Lubon,  aos  8  de  Dezembro  de  1856. 
.por  esta  nossa  unica  via  de  Letra  Hegura, 


Ijondres. 

Portuguese. 
£.  600  Esterlinas. 

A  Sessenta  dias  de  vista  precizos  pagara  V . 

a  nos  ou  a  nossa  Urdem  a  quaniia  acima  de  Seis  Centos  Livras  Esterlinas  valor  de  nos  recebido  em  Fazendas,  que 
passera  em  Comta  segundo  o  aviso  de 

Ao  Sen' . . 

Londres. 

Swedish. 
Bjomeberg,  den  23  September,  ISoG.  ,y,   ,^°^^^*^'}^' 
Mttio    Dagar    efter    dato    behagade  H.    H.   emot    denna  prima    Wexel  (secundo  obetald)  betala    tUl    Herr 
elle  ordres  Etthundra  Fund  Sterling  som  stalles  i  rakning  enligt  avis. 


Jlerrar  __ 


London. 


Danish. 


Kjobenharn,  9  December,  185G. 

Tre  maaneder  efter  dato  behager  de  at  betale  denne  Prima  Vexel,  secunda  ikke,  til  Herr _ 

eller  ordre  med  Eire  Tusinde  Rigsbank  Baler,  Valutta  modlaget  og  stilles  i  liegning  ifolge  advis. 


^6ae4000. 


Ilerrer 


London. 

Proceedings  tipon  the  Non-payment  of  Bill. <. — In  order 
to  entitle  the  holder  to  redress,  it  is  required  of  him, 
in  Germany,  that  he  present  the  bill  for  payment,  and 
that  he  have  the  bill  duly  protested.  The  protest  may 
be  made  on  the  day  of  payment,  but  it  must  be  made, 
at  latest,  on  the  second  secular  day  after  the  day  of 
payment.  The  presentation  of  the  bill  for  payment 
may  likewise  be  made  within  this  period  of  two  days, 
and  the  holder  would  not  lose  his  ri<;hts.  even  if  he 
had  waited  with  the  presentation  to  the  last  day  of 
protest,  and  the  drawee  were  yet  solvent  on  the  day 
the  liill  fell  due.  But  a  protest  before  the  day  of  ma- 
turity is  not  good,  althout^h  payment  would  not  have 
been  made  on  the  day  of  maturity.  The  law  of  Basle, 
St.  Gallen,  Zurich,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  re- 
quires that  the  bill  be  protested  on  the  day  of  maturi- 
ty, and  up  to  a  certain  hour  of  that  day  (the  latter  pro- 
vision is  not  law  in  Portusjal).  The  law  of  France 
(.Irt.  102)  and  Holland  (§  179),  however,  requires  ])ro- 
test  on  the  day  after  the  day  of  maturity  (lendemain'); 
and  if  this  day  be  a  lej^al  holiday,  the  protest  is  made 
on  the  following  day.  If  a  liill  is  made  payable  at  a 
place  ditVerent  from  the  domicile  of  the  acceptor,  and 
a  person  there  is  specified,  the  (Jerman  law  requires 
that  it  must  be  presented  to  sudi  jierson  ;  and  if  no 
person  be  specified,  it  must  be  i>resented  to  tiie  ac- 
ceptor at  the  place  specified  ;  and,  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment, it  must  be  protested  there.  If  the  proper  ])ro- 
test  is  neglected  the  holder  loses  his  recourse,  not  only 
against  the  drawer  and  indorsers,  but  also  against  the 
acceptor.  But  in  no  other  case  is  the  acceptor  dis- 
charged from  his  liability  by  the  German  law. 

.Xotci  and  liiUs  lost  or  destroyed. — If  a  promissory 


note  or  bill  of  exchange  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  the 
holder  must,  nevertheless,  make  demand  of  payment 
at  its  maturity,  and,  in  case  of  non-payment,  give  due 
notice  to  the  antecedent  parties.  But  whether  the 
promisor  or  acceptor  and  indorsers  can  lie  compelled 
to  make  payment,  without  a  delivery  or  production 
of  the  note  or  bill,  is  a  question  on  which  the  authori- 
ties in  America  differ.  In  England  it  has  been  held 
that  the  holder  can  not  recover  in  a  court  of  law.  but 
only  in  a  court  of  equity,  on  a  negotiable  note  or  bill 
lost  or  destroyed.  A  distinction  is  had  between  negotia- 
ble and  non-negotiable  instruments,  or  those  which  have 
been  specially  indorsed,  so  that  no  person  buttheholder, 
who  sues,  could  have  acquired  a  right  to  sue  thereon. 
In  the  latter  cases,  the  note  or  bill  may  be  recovered 
at  law.  And  in  an  action  on  a  lost  note,  where  the 
evidence  does  not  prove  .iffirmatively  that  it  is  nego- 
'  tiable,  the  presumption  in  New  York  is  held  to  be  that 
;  it  is  not  negotiable,  and  the  plaintiff  is  therefore  en- 
;  titled  in  such  case  to  recover.  If  a  bill  or  note  trans- 
ferable by  delivery  be  lost,  the  loser  should  give  im- 
'  mediate  notice  thereof  to  the  drawee,  or  persons  who 
;  are  to  pay  it ;  and  if  such  persons  afterward  pay  it  to 
a  person  who  has  not  taken  it  b<yna  fde.  or  pjiid  value 
for  it.  they  will  be  resjionsible  to  the  loser.  If  the 
'  note  or  bill  lost  is  negotiable  and  transferable  when 
lost,  it  has  been  held  in  some  States  that  a  suit  at  law 
is  maintainable  against  the  maker,  in  others  th.Ht  it  is 
not ;  and,  again,  in  others  it  has  been  hold  that  the  hold- 
er may  recover  at  law.  provided  he  executes  a  prop- 
er instrument  of  indemnity.  It  was  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts that,  where  a  note  has  been  stolen  from 
the  payee,  he  may  still  prove  his  demand  against  the 
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maker,  and  enforce  payment;  the  court  in  such  case 
prescribing  the  bond  to  be  given  to  the  maker.  But 
if  a  bill  or  note  be  destroyed  by  tire  or  other  accident, 
an  action  may  be  brought  thereon  for  recovery. — 
Bayley  on  Bills. 

Forged  Instruments. — "When  the  signature  of  the 
drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  forged,  and  the  bill  is 
accepted  by  tlie  drawee,  the  latter  will  be  bound  to 
pay  the  same  to  a  bona  fide  holder ;  and  if  he  has  paid 
it,  he  can  not  recover  back  the  money  from  the  person 
to  whom  he  paid  it,  although  he  can  not  recover  it 
back  from  the  reputed  drawer.  The  same  doctrine 
applies  to  an  acceptor  supra  protest,  as  to  the  signatures 
of  the  parties  for  whose  honor  he  accepts.  But  if  the 
signature  of  the  payee,  or  of  any  other  indorser,  be 
forged,  and  even  if  the  drawer  is  at  the  same  time 
payee  and  indorser,  and  his  signature  be  forged,  in 
these  cases  the  acceptor  is  not  bound  to  know  their 
signatures,  and  Lf  the  indorsement  under  which  the 
holder  claims  is  forged,  the  acceptor  is  not  bound  to 
pay  the  bill ;  and  if  he  does,  the  real  owner  is  entitled 
to  recover  the  amount  from  him  and  the  holder.  If  a 
person  not  a  party  to  a  bill  pays  it  for  the  acceptor,  or 
indorser,  whose  name  is  forged,  he  may  recover  back 
the  money  from  the  person  to  whom  he  paid  it,  if  he 
gives  notice  thereof  on  the  same  day  to  the  holder. 
But  if  he  does  not  discover  it  or  give  notice  until  the 
next  day,  then  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  back  the 
money  from  the  holder.  But  if  an  indorser  pays  the 
bill  under  a  forged  indorsement  of  the  name  of  a  prior 
indorser,  or  of  the  drawer,  he  cannot  recover  back  the 
money  from  any  suljsequeut  indorsee  to  whom  he  paid 
it,  because  his  indorsement  admits  the  genuineness  of 
the  antecedent  indorsements  and  that  of  the  drawer. 
— Story  o»  Bills,  §  451.  In  cases  of  promissory  notes, 
if  tlie  signature  of  the  payee,  or  other  indorser,  under 
Avhom  the  actual  holder  claims,  is  forged,  and  the 
maker  paj's  the  note,  such  payment  to  the  holder  will 
be  null  and  void,  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  I'ecover 
back  the  money  from  the  holder.  So,  if  the  payee 
should  pay  the  note  to  the  holder  under  a  siibsequent 
forged  indorsement,  he  may  likewise  recover  back  the 
amount.  But  if  a  subsequent  indorser  should  pay  the 
amount  to  the  holder,  where  the  signature  of  the  maker 
or  of  a  prior  indorser  is  forged,  he  could  not  recover  it 
back,  because  everj^  indorser  warrants  the  genuineness 
of  the  signatures  of  the  antecedent  parties,  both  of  the 
indorsers  and  maker.  —  See  Story  cw  Notes,  §  387. 
Therefore,  before  the  maker  or  an  indorser  pays  a  note, 
he  should  lie  satisfied  that  the  signature  of  the  payee 
or  other  indorser  under  whom  the  actual  holder  claims 
is  a  genuine  signature,  for  if  it  be  a  forgery,  the  pay- 
ment would  be  a  nullity. 

Damages  to  he  Recovered. — When  the  holder  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  has  complied  with  all  the  requisitions  of 
the  law,  upon  the  dishonor  of  a  bill,  either  for  non-ac- 
ceptance or  non-payment,  he  is  entitled  to  an  imme- 
diate recourse  against  the  drawer,  acceptor,  and  in- 
dorsers or  guarantors,  and  to  a  full  reimbursement  of 
all  the  damages  sustained  by  him.  These  different 
parties  are  lial)le  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  they  entered  into  their  respective  contracts; 
namely,  the  drawer  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  bill  is  drawn  ;  the  acceptor  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place  of  acceptance ;  and  the  indorsers  and 
guarantors  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
indorsements  and  guaranties  were  made.  The  accept- 
or, upon  non-))aynient  of  the  bill,  is  ordinarily  lialjle 
to  the  holder  only  for  the  principal  sum,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  protest,  and  interest  thereon  from  the 
time  of  the  maturity  of  the  l)ill,  and  he  is  not  liable 
for  re-exchange.  But  if  tiie  acceptor  has  expressly 
or  impliedly  agreed  with  tlie  drawer,  or  with  any  in- 
dorser, for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  j)ay  tiie  bill  at 
its  maturity,  and  lias  failed  so  to  do,  and  the  drawer 
or  indorser  has  been  compelled  to  take  up  the  bill,  and 
pay  damages  and  other  expenses,  he  may  perhaps  be 


liable  to  the  drawer  or  indorser  for  all  such  damages 
and  expenses. — See  Story  on  Bills,  §  398,  and  B.vy- 
LF.Y  071  Bills,  p.  380.  The  drawer  and  indorsers  of 
bills  of  exchange  are  liable  to  the  holder  for  the  prin- 
cipal sum,  and  interest,  and  the  damages  and  expenses 
incurred  by  the  dishonor.  The  interest  is  due  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  rate  allowed  at  the  place  where  the 
bill  is  payable;  and  the  expenses  are  the  ordinary 
cost  of  protest  and  other  incidental  expenditures,  such 
as  postage,  commission,  and  brokerage,  if  the  party 
has  been  obliged  to  pay  the  holder,  in  consequence  of 
the  acceptor's  refusal.  The  damages,  in  the  absence 
of  any  positive  rule,  which,  however,  exists  in  nearlj' 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  are  ascertained  by  the  rate 
of  re-exchange  between  the  country  where  the  bill  is 
accepted  and  the  country  where  the  bill  is  drawn,  in 
case  of  the  drawer ;  and  between  the  former  and  the 
country  where  the  bill  is  indorsed,  in  the  case  of  the 
indorser.  If  the  bill  has  been  in  part  paid  by  the  ac- 
ceptor, damages  and  interest  are  to  be  deducted  in  pro- 
portion. By  re-exchange  is  meant  the  amount  for 
which  a  bill  can  be  purchased  in  the  country  where 
the  acceptance  is  made,  drawn  upon  the  drawer  or  in- 
dorser in  the  country  where  he  resides,  which  will 
give  the  holder  of  the  bill  protested  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  of  that  bill  at  the  time  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  paid,  together  with  his  necessarj'  expenses 
and  interest.  The  full  indemnity  of  the  holder,  hence, 
requires  him  to  draw  for  such  an  amount  as  will  make 
good  the  face  of  the  bill,  together  with  interest  from 
the  time  it  ought  to  have  been  paid,  and  the  necessary 
charges  of  protest,  postage,  and  broker's  commission, 
and  the  current  rate  of  excliange  at  the  place  where 
the  bill  was  to  be  demanded  or  payable,  or  the  place 
where  it  was  drawn  or  negotiated.  The  law  does  not 
require  an  actual  re-drawing,  but  it  gives  the  holder 
the  right  to  recover  Avhat  would  be  the  price  of  an- 
other new  bill,  with  interest,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, including  the  amount,  or  price,  of  the  re-ex- 
change. But  the  indorser  of  a  bill  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  of  the  drawer  the  damages  incurred  !)y  the 
non-acceptance  of  the  bill,  unless  he  has  paid  them,  or 
is  liable  to  pay  them. — 3  Kent's  Comm.,  Lect.  XLIV. 

Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  in  the  United 
States. — In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing what  is  the  true  rate  of  exchange,  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  provided  by  a  statute  a  cer- 
tain fixed  sura,  in  the  place  of  damages  and  re-ex- 
change. The  law  in  the  different  States,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  as  follows : 

Maine. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  negoti- 
ated in  Maine,  payable  in  other  States,  and  returned 
under  protest,  are  as  follows  (K.  S.  510):  1.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  3  per  cent.  2.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  ]Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  C  per  cent.  3. 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  "NN'isconsin, 
9  per  cent.  The  damages  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
returned  under  protest  are  10  per  cent. 

Netv  Hampshire. — No  statute  in  force  in  this  State 
allowing  damages  on  foreign  or  domestic  bills  return- 
ed under  protest. 

Verviont. — There  is  no  statute  in  tliis  State  in  refer- 
ence to  damages  on  protested  foreign  or  domestic  bills 
of  exchange. 

Massachusetts. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  in  Massachusetts,  payable  in  other  States, 
and  returned  under  protest,  are  as  follows:  1.  Bills 
payable  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  A'ermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  or  New  York,  2  per  cent.  2. 
Bills  payable  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
or  Delaware,  3  per  cent.  3.  Bills  payable  in  Virginia, 
District  of  Columljia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
or  Georgia,  4  per  cent.     4.  Bills  payable  elsewhere 
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•within  the  United  States  or  the  Territories,  5  percent.  | 
6.  Bills  for  one  hundred  dollars  or  more,  payable  at 
any  place  in  Massachusetts  not  within  seventy-five 
miles  of  tlie  place  where  drawn,  1  per  cent.      Fortujn 
Bills. — 1.  IJills  payalde,  returned  under  protest,  Ijeyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  (excepting  places  in  | 
Africa  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  places  in 
Asia  and  the  islands  thereof)  shall  pay  the  current  rate  | 
of  exchange  when  due,  and  5  per  cent,  additional.     2.  ' 
Bills  payalile  at  any  place  in  Africa  beyond  the  Cape  | 
of  Good  Hope,  or  any  place  in  Asia  or  the  islands  there- 
of, shall  pay  damages,  20  per  cent.  i 

Rhode  Island. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange, 
payable  in  other  States,  and  returned  under  protest, 
are  uniformly  5  per  cent.  The  damages  on  foreign 
bills  oferchanf/e  returned  under  protest  are  10  per  cent,  i 

Connecticut. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ne- 
gotiated in  Connecticut,  payable  in  other  States,  and 
returned  under  protest,  are  as  follows  :  1.  Elaine,  New- 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York  (interior),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  3  per 
cent.  2.  New  York  city,  2  per  cent.  3.  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ohio,  5  per  cent. 
4.  All  the  other  States  and  Territories,  8  per  cent. 
There  is  no  statute  in  force  in  Connecticut  in  reference 
to  damages  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  i 

New  York. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ne-  | 
gotiated  in  this  State  and  payalde  in  other  States,  and 
returned  under  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment, are  as  follows:  1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver-  ' 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  ' 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  [ 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Ohio,  3  per  cent.     2.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
5  per  cent.      3.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mich- 
igan, Texas,  Wisconsin,  10  per  cent.     The  damages  on 
foreign  bills,  returned  under  protest,  are  10  per  cent,    j 

New  Jerset/. — There  is  no  statute  in  force  in  refer- ' 
cnce  to  damages  on  protested  bills  of  exchange,  either 
foreign  or  domestic.  I 

Penn.il/lrania. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  in  this  State,  payable  in  other  States,  and 
returned  under  protest,  are  as  follows :  1.  I'pper  and  j 
Lower  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon,  10  per 
cent.  2.  All  other  States,  5  per  cent.  The  damages 
on  foreign  bills  returned  under  protest  are  as  follows 
(May  13,  1850) :  1.  Payalde  in  China,  India,  or  other  ' 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
20  per  cent.  2.  Mexico,  Spanish  Main,  West  Indies, 
or  other  Atlantic  islands,  east  coast  of  South  America, 
Great  Britain,  or  other  parts  of  Europe,  10  per  cent.  3. 
West  coast  of  South  America,  15  per  cent.  4.  All  other 
parts  of  the  world,  10  per  cent. 

Delaware. — There  is  no  statute  in  force  in  reference 
to  damages  on  domestic  bills.  The  damages  upon 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  any  person  in  England 
or  other  parts  of  Europe,  or  beyond  the  seas,  and  re- 
turned under  protest,  are  20  per  cent. 

Mari/land. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ne- 
gotiated in  Maryland,  payable  in  other  States,  and  re- 
turned under  protest,  are  uniformly  8  per  cent.  The 
claimant  is  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  suthcient  to  buy 
another  bill  of  the  same  tenor,  and  8  per  cent,  dam- 
ages on  the  value  of  the  principal  sum  mentioned  in 
the  bill,  and  interest  from  the  time  of  protest,  and  costs. 
Practice  includes  the  District  of  Columbia  in  this  law 
of  damages  (Act  of  Assembly.  1785,  c.  38),  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  District  be  within  the  law, 
which  provides  only  for  iStafes.  Foreign  HiJls. — The 
damages  on  these,  returned  under  protest,  are  15  per 
cent.  The  claimant  is  to  receive  a  sum  sufiicient  to 
buj-  another  bill  of  same  tenor,  and  1,')  jK-r  cent,  dam- 
ages on  the  value  of  the  principal  sum  mentioned  in 
the  bill,  and  interest  from  the  time  of  protest,  and 
costs. 
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Virginia. — Damages  on  bills  of  exchange  negotiated 
in  Virginia,  payable  in  other  States,  and  returned  un- 
der protest,  are  uniformly  3  per  cent.  The  damages 
on  foreign  hills  of  exchange  returned  under  protest  are 
uniformly  10  per  cent. 

N'jrth  Carolina. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  in  this  State,  payable  in  other  States,  and 
returned  under  protest,  are  uniformly  3  per  cent.  The 
damages  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  returned  under 
protest  are  as  follows:  1.  Bills  payable  in  any  part  of 
North  America,  except  the  northwest  coast  and  the 
West  Indies,  10  per  cent.  2.  Bills  payable  on  Madei- 
ra, the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  Ca[>e  de  Verd  Islands, 
Europe,  and  South  America,  15  per  cent.  3.  Bills 
payalde  elsewhere,  20  per  cent. 

South  Carolina. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  in  .South  Carolina,  payable  in  other  States, 
and  protested  for  non-payment,  are  uniformly  10  per 
cent.,  together  with  costs  of  protest.  A  bill  drawn  in 
South  Carolina,  payalde  in  another  State,  is  deemed  a 
foreign  bill,  and  damages  may  be  claimed,  although 
such  bill  be  not  actually  returned  after  protest.  For- 
eign Bills. — The  damages  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  in  South  Carolina,  are :  1.  On  bills  on  any 
part  of  North  America  other  than  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  West  Indies,  12i^  jter  cent.  2.  On  bills 
drawn  on  any  other  part  of  the  world,  15  per  cent. 

Georgia. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Georgia,  payable  in  other  States,  and  return- 
ed under  protest,  are  uniformly  5  per  cent.  The  dam- 
ages on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  returned  under  protest 
are  10  per  cent. 

Alabama.— The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Alabama,  payable  in  other  States,  and  re- 
turned under  protest,  are  uniformly  15  per  cent.  Bills 
payable  within  the  State  of  Alabama,  5  per  cent.  The 
damages  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  returned  under 
protest  are  20  per  cent. 

Arl:an.ms. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
or  negotiated  in  .\rkansas,  expressed  to  be  for  value 
received,  and  protested  for  non-arceptance.  or  for  non- 
payment after  non-acceptance,  are  as  follows  (R.  S. 
1848,  c.  25) :   1.  If  payable  within  the  State,  2  per  cent. 

2.  If  payable  in  Alabama,  Lonisiana.  Mississippi. 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  or  5Iis- 
souri,  or  at  any  point  on  the  (>hio  River,  4  per  cent. 

3.  If  payable  in  any  other  State  or  Territory,  5  per 
cent.  4.  If  payable  within  either  of  the  United  .States, 
and  protested  for  non-payment,  after  acceptance.  6  per 
cent.  5.  The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange,  expressed 
for  value  received,  and  payable  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  10  per  cent. 

California. — By  an  act  passed  April  16,  1850.  the 
damages  on  protested  bilk  of  exchange  drawn  or  ne- 
gotiated in  t^alifomia  were  fixed  as  follows:  1.  If 
drawn  upon  any  person  or  persons  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
15  per  cent.  2.  If  drawn  upon  any  person  or  persons 
in  Europe,  or  in  any  foreign  conntry,  20  per  cent.  By 
an  act  passed  March  13,  1850,  the  rate  of  intere.st  on 
money  loaned  in  California  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  where  there  is  no  special  contract ;  but 
"  parties  may  agree  in  writing  for  the  payment  of  any 
rate  of  interest  whatever  on  money  due.  or  to  become 
due,  on  any  contract.  Any  judgment  rendered  on  such 
contract  shall  conform  thereto,  and  shall  bear  the  in- 
terest agreed  upon  by  the  parties.'' 

Florida. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Florida,  payable  in  other  States,  and  returned 
under  protest  for  non-payment,  are  uniformly  5  per 
cent.     Damages  on  foitign  bills  ofcxch  ingf.  5  per  cent. 

Illinois. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ne^fo- 
tiated  in  Illinois,  payable  in  other  States  or  Territories, 
and  returned  unilcr  protest  for  non-payment,  are  uni- 
formly (by  act  of  March.  184.i)  5  per  cent.  Damage* 
on  foreign  bills.  10  per  cent. 
1      Indiana.— The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  negoti- 
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ated  in  Indiana,  payable  in  other  States,  and  returned 
under  protest  for  non-payment,  are  uniformly  5  per 
cent.     The  damages  on  foreign  bills  are  10  per  cent. 

Jowa. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  negotiated 
in  Iowa,  payable  in  other  States,  and  protested  for  non- 
payment, are  uniformly  5  per  cent.  Ko  statute  exists 
as  to  damages  on  foreign  bills  tf  exchange. 

Kentucky. — There  is  no  statute  in  force  upon  the 
subject  of  damages  on  either  domestic  or  foreign  bills 
of  exchange. 

Louiwinn. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Louisiana,  payable  in  other  States,  are  uni- 
formly 5  per  cent.  The  damages  on  f,r<-ign  bills  of 
exchange,  returned  under  protest,  are  uniformly  (stat- 
ute of  18.38)  10  per  cent. 

Michigan. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ne- 
gotiated in  Michigan,  payable  in  other  States,  and  re- 
turned under  protest,  are  uniformly  3  per  cent. ;  and 
the  damages  on  foreign  bills  are  also  3  per  cent. 

Mississippi. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ne- 
gotiated in  Mississippi,  payable  in  other  States,  and 
returned  under  protest,  are  uniformh'  5  per  cent.  The 
damages  on  foreign  bills  are  10  per  cent. 

Missouri. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated  in  Missouri,  payable  in  other  States,  and  re-  ! 
turned  under  protest,  are  uniformlj-  10  per  cent.     On 
bills  payable  within  the  State,  4  per  cent.     On  foreign 
bills,  20  per  cent. 

Ohio. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  negotiated 
in  Ohio,  payable  in  other  States,  and  returned  under 
protest,  are  uniformly  (by  act  of  February  15,  1831)  G 
per  cent.     On  foreign  bills,  12  per  cent. 

Tennessee. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Tennessee,  payable  in  other  States,  and  pro- 
tested for  non-payment,  are  3  per  cent.  The  damages 
on  foreign  bills  protested,  are :  1.  If  drawn  upon  an}- 
person  out  of  the  United  States,  and  in  North  Ameri-  ; 
ca,  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  \\'est  India  Islands,  15  per  cent.  2.  If  payable 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  20  per  cent. 

Texas. — There  is  no  statute  in  force  in  reference  to 
damages  on  either  domestic  or  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change. 

Wisconsin. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
or  indorsed  in  Wisconsin,  payable  in  either  of  the  States 
adjoining  that  State,  and  protested  for  non-acceptance 
or  non-payment,  are  5  per  cent.  If  drawn  upon  a  per- 
son, or  body  politic  or  corporate,  within  either  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  adjoining  to  that  State,  the 
damages  are  10  per  cent.  The  damages  on  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  or  indorsed  in  Wisconsin,  payable  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  protested  for 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  are  (R.  S.  1849,  p.  2C3) 
5  per  cent.,  together  with  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
at  the  time  of  demand. 

See  Manual  for  Nfjtaries  Public,  by  B.  Roelkee, 
New  York  ;  Stohy  on  Bills ;  diiTTY  on  Bilk ;  Kent's 
Commentaries;  and  for  late  decisions  in  the  United 
States  Courts,  refer  to  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  New  York. 

Bill  of  Health,  a  certificate  or  instrument  signed 
by  consuls  or  other  proper  authorities,  delivered  to  the 
masters  of  ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out  from 
all  ports  or  places  suspected  of  being  particularlj-  sub- 
ject to  infectious  disorders,  certifying  the  state  of 
health  at  the  time  that  such  .ship  sailed.  A  clean  bill 
imports  that  at  the  time  that  the  ship  sailed  no  infec- 
tious disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A  suspected  bill, 
commonly  called  a  touched  patent  or  bill,  imports  that 
there  were  rumors  of  an  infectious  disorder,  but  that  it 
had  not  actually  appeared.  Afoul  bill,  or  the  absence 
of  clean  liills,  imports  that  the  place  was  infected  when 
the  vessel  sailed. — See  Quakantine. 

Bill  of  Lading,  is  a  formal  receipt  subscribed  by 
the  master  of  a  ship  in  his  capacity  of  carrier,  ac- 
knowledging that  he  has  received  the  goods  specified 
in  it  on  board  his  ship,  and  binding  himself  (under  cer- 


tain exceptions)  to  deliver  them,  in  the  like  good  order 
as  received,  at  the  place  and  to  the  individual  named 
in  the  bill,  or  his  assigns,  on  his  or  their  paying  him  the 
stipulated  freight,  etc.  When  goods  are  sent  by  a  ship 
hired  by  a  charter-party,  the  bills  of  lading  are  deliv- 
ered by  the  master  to  the  merchant  by  whom  the  ship 
is  chartered ;  but  when  they  are  sent  by  a  general  ship — 
that  is,  by  a  ship  not  hired  by  charter-party,  but  em- 
plojed  as  a  general  carrier — each  individual  who  sends 
goods  on  board  receives  a  bill  of  lading  for  the  same. 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  bill  of  lading  is  the  evidence 
of  and  title  to  the  goods  shipped.  The  liability  of  a 
carrier,  at  common  law,  to  deliver  the  goods  intrusted 
to  his  care,  is  canceled  only  by  "the  act  of  God  and 
the  king's  enemies."  But  to  limit  this  responsibility, 
the  following  exception  is  now  invariably  almost  in- 
troduced into  the  clause  in  bills  of  lading  binding  the 
master  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods  :  "  The  act  of  God, 
the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  evei-y  other  dangers 
and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  ■what- 
ever nature  and  kind  soever,  excepted."  Bills  of  lading 
are  not,  in  general,  immediately  given  by  the  master 
on  receiving  the  goods.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the 
master  or  his  deputy  to  give  a  common  receipt  for  the 
goods,  which  is  delivered  up  on  receiving  the  bill  of 
lading.  The  latter  should  always  be  required  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  goods  are  received  on  board. 
Three  sets  of  all  bills  of  lading  are  made  out :  one  of 
these  should  be  remitted  by  the  first  post  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  a  second  being  sent 
to  him  by  the  ship  ;  the  third  is  retained  by  the  ship- 
per of  the  goods.  The  master  ought  always  to  retain 
copies  of  the  bills  of  lading  for  his  government. 

Transfer  of  Bills  of  Lading. — Bills  of  lading  are 
transferable  either  by  blank  or  special  indorsement, 
like  bills  of  exchange.  And  whatever  may  be  tlie 
character  of  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  con- 
signed, whether  he  be  a  buyer,  or  mereh'  the  factor, 
agent,  or  broker  of  the  consigner,  the  bona  fide  holder 
of  a  bill  of  lading  indorsed  bj'  the  consignee  is  entitled 
to  the  goods,  and  may  claim  them  from  the  master  if 
he  can  prove  that  he  has  purchased  the  bill  for  a  good 
consideration ;  but  unless  he  can  do  this,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  goods. — Holt,  Law  of  Shipping,  2d  ed.  p. 
363. 

Delivery  under  Bill  of  Lading. — It  being  usual  to  sign 
and  deliver  three  bills  of  lading,  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  Ije  conflicting  demands  upon  the  captain  by  the 
dift'erent  holders.  Nothing,  however,  is,  in  such  a  case, 
required  of  him,  except  that  he  act  with  good  faith,  and 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment;  and  that  he  make  deliv- 
ery of  the  goods  to  the  person  who  first  demands  them 
of  him,  upon  presentment  of  the  bill  of  lading, p?-oriV/erf 
the  circumstances  be  not  such  as  to  justify  a  suspicion 
of  his  having  unfairly  got  possession  of  it.  If  he  act 
differently,  he  is  answerable,  according  to  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  case,  to  the  person  injured  by  his  negli- 
gence ;  the  bill  of  lading  being  not  only  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  merchant  to  him,  as  his  carrier  or  servant, 
but  his  own  especial  agreement  to  deliver  according  to 
its  conditions.  Where  several  bills  of  lading  of  a  dif- 
ferent import  have  been  signed,  no  regard  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  time  when  they  were  first  signed  by  the  master ; 
but  the  person  w  ho  first  gets  legal  possession  of  one  of 
them  from  the  owner  or  shipper,  has  a  right  to  the 
consignment ;  and  where  sucli  bills  of  lading,  though 
dift'erent  upon  the  face  of  them,  are  constructively  the 
same,  and  the  master  has  acted  bona  fide,  a  delivery 
according  to  such  legal  title  will  discharge  hin)  from 
all. —  IIoi-T,  p.  375  and  377. 

Bill  of  Sale,  a  contract  under  seal,  by  which  an 
individual  conveys  or  passes  away  the  right  and  inter- 
est he  has  in  the  goods  or  chattels  named  in  the  bill. 
The  jiroperfy  of  shijjs  is  transferred  by  bill  of  sale. 

Bill  of  Sight.  In  England,  when  a  merchant  is 
ignorant  of  the  real  quantities  or  qualities  of  any  goods 
assigned  to  him,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  perfect 
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entry  of  them,  he  must  acquaint  the  collector  or  con- 
troller of  the  circumstance;  and  the}'  are  authorized, 
upon  the  importer  or  his  agent  making  oath  that  he 
can  not,  for  want  of  full  information,  make  a  perfect 
entry,  to  receive  an  entry  by  bill  of  siykt  for  the  pack- 
ages, by  the  best  description  which  can  be  given,  and 
to  grant  warrant  that  the  same  may  be  landed  and  ex- 
amined by  the  importer  in  presence  of  the  officers  ;  and 
within  three  days  after  any  goods  shall  have  been  so 
landed,  the  importer  shall  make  a  perfect  entry,  and 
shall  either  pay  down  the  duties,  or  shall  duly  ware- 
house the  same.— 3  &  4  Will.  A,  c.  52,  §  24.  In  de- 
fault of  perfect  entry  within  three  days,  such  goods 
are  to  be  taken  to  the  king's  warehouse ;  and  if  the  im- 
porter shall  not  within  one  month  make  a  perfect  en- 
try, and  pay  the  duties  thereon,  or  on  such  parts  as 
can  be  entered  for  home  use,  together  with  charges  of 
moving  and  warehouse  rent,  such  goods  shall  be  sold 
for  payment  of  the  duties. — §  25. 

Bill  of  Store  is  a  license  granted  by  the  custom- 
house to  niercliants,  to  carry  such  stores  and  provisions 
as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage,  free  of  dutj'. 

Billiards.  Invented  by  the  French,  by  whom, 
and  by  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Italians,  they  were 
brought  into  general  vogue  throughout  Europe. — Xouv. 
Diet.  The  French  ascribe  their  invention  to  Henrique 
Devigne,  an  artist,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  about 
1571.  Slate  billiard-tables  were  introduced  in  En- 
gland in  1827. 

Billingsgate,  a  market  for  fish,  contiguous  to  the 
custom-house  in  London.  It  is  held  every  lawful  day, 
and  was  established  in  1G69.  Every  person  buying 
fish  in  Billingsgate  market  may  sell  the  same  in  any 
other  .market-place  or  places  within  the  city  of  London 
or  elsewhere,  by  retail,  with  this  condition,  that  none 
but  fishmongers  be  permitted  to  sell  in  fixed  shops  or 
houses.  No  person  or  persons  shall  purchase  at  Bil- 
lingsgate any  quantity  of  fish,  to  be  divided  by  lots  or 
ia  shares  among  any  fishmongers  or  other  persons,  in 
order  to  be  afterward  put  to  sale  by  retail  or  otherwise ; 
nor  shall  any  fishmonger  engross  or  buy  in  tlie  said 
market  any  quantity  offish,  but  what  sliall  be  for  his 
own  sale  or  use,  under  the  penalty  of  £20.  No  person 
is  to  have  in  his  possession,  or  expose  to  sale,  any 
spawn  of  (ish,  or  fish  unsizable,  or  out  of  season. — SO 
Geo.  c.  118.  The  minimum  size  of  the  lobsters  to  be 
sold  at  Billingsgate  is  fixed  li.y  statute. — See  Lobster. 

Previously  to  1842  no  fish  of  foreign  taking  or  cur- 
ing, or  in  foreign  vessels,  could  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  except  turbots  and  lobsters,  stock- 
fish, live  eels,  anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo,  apd  ca- 
viare. But  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of  fish  was 
then  permitted  on  payment  of  duties,  whicli  were  final- 
ly repealed  in  1853.  At  present,  therefore,  the  trade 
in  fish  is  quite  free. — For  some  further  remarks  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  see  Fish. 

Binacle,  or  Binnacle  (formerly  Bittack.  from  the 
French  kubiUule),  a  wooden  case  or  bo.x  in  which  the 
compasses  are  kept  on  board  a  ship,  with  lights  to  show 
the  compass  at  night. 

Birch  (Fr.  Bouleau;  Da.  Berke ;  Gtrm.  Birke  ;  It. 
Betulla;  Lat.  Helula  ;  Pol.  Br-zoza;  Russ.  Bereza:  Sp. 
Abedul,  Betulla),  a  forest  tree  met  with  every  where  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  applied  to  various  purposes. 
In  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  the  long  twigs  of 
the  birch  are  woven  into  mats  and  twisted  info  ropes: 
the  outer  bark  forms  an  almost  incorruptible  covering 
for  houses;  and  tlie  inner  bark  is  used,  in  periods  of 
scarcity,  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  Russia  leather  is 
prepare<l  by  means  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the 
birch.  It  is  an  excellent  wood  for  the  turner,  being 
light,  compact,  and  easily  worked.  Its  durability  is 
not  very  great.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  liorring  barrels. 

Bird-lime  (Germ.  Vof/iUeim;  Fr.  Olii:  It.  I'anui  ; 
Sp.  I.i(j(i  ;  Kuss.  Ptitsc/ui  A'/ti)  exudes  spontaneously 
from  certain  plants,  and  is  obtained  artificially  from 


the  middle  bark  of  the  holly.  Its  color  is  greenish, 
its  flavor  sour,  and  it  is  gluey,  shining,  and  tenacious. 
The  natural  is  more  adhesive  than  the  artificial  bird- 
lime.— Tho.mson's  Chemisti-y. 

Birds' Nests  (Germ. /nt/ianMcAe  Vogeln^tter  ;  Du. 
/ndi/iamrhe  Voydnegtjfs ;  Yr.  S'tfh  de  Tunkia  ;  It.  Xidi 
di  Tunchino;  Sp.  Nidos  de  la  China;  Javan.  Sugu; 
Malay,  Sarunf/burnny),  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  islands  (Ilirundo  escuU.nta),  verj' 
much  esteemed  in  China.  In  shape  this  nest  resem- 
bles that  of  other  swallows;  it  is  formed  of  a  viscid 
suljstance  ;  and  in  external  appearance,  as  well  as  con- 
sistence, is  not  unlike  fibrous,  ill-concocteil  isinglass. 
Esculent  nests  are  principally  found  in  Java,  in  cav- 
erns that  are  most  frequently,  though  not  always,  sit- 
uated on  the  sea-coast.  Many  conflicting  statement.*; 
have  been  made  as  to  the  substance  of  nests ;  some  con- 
tending that  they  are  formed  of  sea-foam  or  other  ma- 
rine products,  and  others  that  they  are  elalxjrated  from 
the  food  of  the  bird,  etc.  But  these  are  points  as  to 
which  nothing  satisfactory  is  known. 

Wc  borrow  from  Mr.  Crawford's  valuable  work  on 
the  Eastern  Archipelar/o  (vol.  iii.  p.  432-437)  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  and  curious  details  as  to  the  traffic 
in  this  singular  production :  "  The  best  nests  are  those 
obtained  in  deep  damp  caves,  and  such  as  are  taken 
before  the  birds  have  laid  their  eggs.  The  coarsest 
are  those  obtained  after  the  young  are  fledged.  The 
finest  nests  are  the  whitest,  that  is,  those  taken  before 
the  nest  has  been  rendered  impure  by  the  food  and 
faces  of  the  3"oung  birds.  They  are  taken  twice  a  year, 
and,  if  regularly  collected,  and  no  unusual  injury  be 
ottered  to  the  caverns,  will  produce  very  equally,  the 
quantity  being  very  little,  if  at  all,  improved  by  the 
caves  being  left  altogether  unmolested  for  a  year  or 
two.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  extremely  difficult  of 
access,  and  the  nests  can  only  be  collected  by  persons 
accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the  office.  The  most 
remarkable  and  productive  caves  in  Java,  of  which  I 
superintended  a  moiety  of  the  collection  for  several 
years,  are  those  of  Karang-bulang,  in  the  province  of 
B'lglen,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  Here  the 
caves  are  only  to  be  approached  b}-  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladders  of  bamboo 
and  ratan,  over  a  sea  rolling  violently  against  the 
rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  is  attained,  the 
perilous  office  of  taking  the  nests  must  often  be  per- 
formed by  torch-light,  by  penetrating  into  recesses  of 
the  rock,  where  the  slightest  trip  would  be  instantly 
fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing  below  them 
but  the  turbulent  surf  making  its  way  into  the  chasms 
of  the  rock. 

''The  only  preparation  which  the  birds'  nests  un- 
dergo is  that  of  simple  drying,  without  direct  exposure 
to  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes, 
usually  of  half  a  picul.  They  are  assorted  for  the 
Chinese  market  into  three  kinds,  according  to  their 
qualities,  distinguished  into  jir/it  or  hcst^  second,  and 
tliird  qualities.  Caverns  that  are  regularly  managed 
will  atlord,  in  100  parts,  533  parts  of  those  of  the  first 
quality,  35  parts  of  those  of  the  second,  11-7  parts  of 
those  of  the  third.  The  common  prices  for  birds'  nests 
at  Canton  arc,  for  the  first  sort,  no  less  than  o50(' 
Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  £5  1R,<.  IJrf.  per  pound; 
for  the  second.  280<)  Spanish  dollars  per  picul :  and  for 
the  third,  ItiOO  Spanish  dollars.  From  these  prices  it 
is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  birds'  nests  are  no  more 
than  an  article  of  expensive  luxuri-.  Tliey  are  con- 
sumed only  by  the  great;  and,  indeed,  the  l>est  part  is 
.sent  to  the  cajiital  for  the  consumption  of  the  court. 
The  sensual  Chinese  use  tliem,  under  the  imagination 
that  they  are  powerfully  stimulating  and  tonic  :  but  it 
is  probable  that  their  most  valuable  quality  is  their 
being  perfectly  harniloss.  The  f>eople  of  Japan,  who 
so  much  resemtile  the  Chinese  in  many  of  their  habits, 
have  no  taste  for  the  edible  nests:  and  how  the  latter 
acquired  a  taste  for  this  foreign  commodity  is  no  less 
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singular  than  their  persevering  in  it.  Among  the 
AVestern  nations  there  is  nothing  parallel  to  it,  unless 
we  except  the  whimsical  estimation  in  which  the  Ko- 
mans  held  some  articles  of  luxury,  remarkable  for  their 
scarcity  rather  than  for  any  qualities  ascribed  to  them." 
Mr.  "Crawfurd  estimates  the  -whole  quantity  of  birds' 
nests  exported  from  the  Archipelago  at  242,000  pounds, 
worth  £284,290.  "The  value,"  he  observes,  "of  this 
immense  property  to  the  country  which  produces  it 
rests  upon  the  capricious  wants  of  a  single  people.  It 
is  claimed  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  sovereign, 
and  every  where  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  his  in- 
come, or  of  the  revenue  of  the  State.  This  value,  how- 
ever, is  of  course  not  equal,  and  depends  upon  the  sit- 
uation and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  cav- 
erns in  which  the  nests  are  found.  Being  often  in  re- 
mote and  sequestered  situations,  in  a  country  so  law- 
less, a  property  so  valuable  and  exposed  is  subject  to 
the  perpetual  depredation  of  freebooters,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  an  attack  upon  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  tlie  warfare  committed  by  one  petty 
State  against  another.  In  such  situations,  the  expense 
of  aftbrding  them  protection  is  so  heavy,  that  they 
are  necessarily  of  little  value.  In  situations  where  the 
caverns  are  difficult  of  access  to  strangers,  and  where 
there  reigns  enough  of  order  and  tranquillity  to  secure 
them  from  internal  depredation,  and  to  admit  of  the 
nests  being  obtained  without  other  expense  than  the 
simple  labor  of  collecting  them,  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty is  very  great.  The  caverns  of  Karang-holang,  in 
Java,  are  of  this  description.  These  annually  aftbrd 
6810  pounds  of  nests,  which  are  worth,  at  the  Bata- 
via  prices  of  3000,  2500,  and  1200  Spanish  dollars  the 
picul,  for  the  respective  kinds,  nearly  139,000  Spanish 
dollars  ;  and  the  whole  expense  of  collecting,  curing, 
and  packing,  amounts  to  no  more  than  11  per  cent,  on 
this  amount.  The  price  of  birds'  nests  is  of  course  a 
monopoly  price,  the  quantity  produced  being  by  nature 
limited,  and  incapable  of  augmentation.  The  value 
of  the  labor  expended  in  bringing  birds'  nests  to  mark- 
et is  but  a  trifling  portion  of  their  price,  which  consists 
of  the  highest  sum  that  the  luxurious  Chinese  will  af- 
ford to  pay  for  them,  and  which  is  a  tax  paid  by  that 
nation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  production  upon  which  human  industry 
is  exerted,  of  which  the  cost  of  production  bears  so 
small  a  proportion  to  the  market  price." — See  also  the 
valuable  work  of  Count  Hogendori',  Coup  d'CEil  sur 
r  Jle  deJava,  p.  291. 

Birzaingham,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
ough, one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of 
England,  near  its  centre,  county  and  17  miles  north- 
west of  Warwick,  100  miles  northwest  of  London,  and 
78i  miles  southeast  of  Liverpool.  Area  of  borough, 
which  includes  the  adjacent  townships,  Aston,  Edgbas- 
ton,  etc.,  2660  acres.  Population  in  1690,  4000;  in 
1801,  60,822 ;  in  1841, 182,922  ;  in  1851,  232,841.  The 
town,  on  the  River  Rea,  occupies  the  eastern  declivity  of 
three  undulating  hills,  and  from  the  southeast  presents 
to  view  a  mass  of  red  brick  houses,  interspersed  with 
several  lofty  church  spires,  and  a  vast  number  of  tall 
chimneys  belonging  to  its  factories.  Birmingham  ex- 
isted in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a.i>.  872 ;  but  its  import- 
ance as  a  manufacturing  town  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  Birmingham  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Prince  Rupert  in  1643.  The  great  works  of  Soho 
■were  established  by  the  illustrious  engineer,  Matthew 
Boulton,  in  1764.  The  Birmingham  canal  was  origin- 
ated by  act  of  Parliament,  17G8.  Memorable  riots 
commenced  here,  July  14,  1791,  on  some  persons  com- 
memorating the  French  Revolution.  The  theatre  was 
destroyed  by  lire,  August  17,  1792.  More  commotions, 
November,  1800.  The  theatre  again  burned  in  1817  ; 
and  again,  January  7,  1820.  Birmingham  political 
union  formed,  1831 ;  dissolved  itself.  May  10,  1834. 
Town  Hall  built,  1833.  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
railway  opened  as  the  Grand  Junction,  July  4,  1837. 


London  and  Birmingham  Railway  opened  its  entire 
length,  September  17,  1838.  Great  political  riot,  firing 
of  houses  and  other  outrages  committed  by  the  Chart- 
ists, July  15,  1839.  Corn  Exchange  opened,  October 
27,  1847.  Birmingham  has  made  most  rapid  progress 
in  manufacturing  industry  within  the  present  century. 
Its  manufactures  comprise  almost  every  description  of 
iron  and  steel  goods,  brass  and  iron  founding,  saddlery, 
fire-arms,  cutlery,  gold,  silver,  plated,  bronze,  ormolu, 
and  japanned  wares ;  papier-mache  goods,  toys,  jewel- 
ry, electroplated  goods,  buttons,  steel-pens,  glass,  tools, 
steam-engines,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery. 

Biscay,  Bay  of  (Fr.  Golfe  de  Gascogne,  Aquita- 
nicus  Sinus),  a  vast  bay  or  gulf  formed  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  extending  between  Ouessant  island  on  the  west 
coast  of  France,  and  Cape  Ortegal  on  the  north  coast 
of  Spain.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  Cha- 
rente,  Gironde,  and  Adour.  Its  principal  ports  are, 
L'Orient,  Nantes,  La  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Bordeaux, 
and  Bayonne,  in  France.  Passages,  San  Sebastian, 
Bilbao,  Santander,  and  Gihon,  in  Spain.  Chief  isl- 
ands. Belle  Isle,  Re,  and  Oleron,  on  the  coast  of  France. 
Its  north  and  south  coasts  are  bold  and  rocky;  but  on 
the  cast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  Adour, 
the  coast  is  composed  of  sand  downs,  and  interrupted 
by  numerous  lagoons.  The  depth  varies  from  20  fath- 
oms on  the  west  coast  of  France,  to  200  fathoms  on  the 
north  of  Spain.  Navigation  is  much  impeded  by  the 
heavy  seas  produced  by  the  northwest  winds,  and  by  a 
current  (^Rennel's)  which  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
sweeping  round  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  runs  nortli 
and  northwest  along  the  west  coast  of  France,  and  en- 
ters the  Irish  Channel. 

Bismuth  (Ger.  Wismuth;  Du.  Bismuth,  Bergsteen; 
Fr.  Bismuth;  It.  Binmuite;  Sp.  Bismuth,  Piedra  inga ; 
Russ.  Wismut;  Lat.  Bismitthurn),  a  metal  of  a  rcddi.sh 
white  color,  and  almost  destitute  of  taste  and  smell. 
It  is  softer  than  copper;  its  specific  gravity  is  9-822. 
When  hammered  cautiously,  its  density  is  considerably 
increased  ;  it  breaks,  however,  when  struck  smartly  by 
a  hammer,  and,  consequently,  is  not  malleable,  neither 
can  it  be  drawn  out  into  wire  ;  it  melts  at  the  temper- 
ature of  476°. — Thomson's  Chemistry.  Bismuth  is 
used  in  the  composition  of  pewter,  in  the  fabrication 
of  printers'  types,  and  in  various  other  metallic  mix- 
tures. With  an  equal  weight  of  lead,  it  forms  a  bril- 
liant white  alloy,  much  harder  than  lead,  and  more 
malleable  than  bismuth,  though  not  ductile  ;  and  if 
the  proportion  of  lead  be  increased,  it  is  rendered  still 
more  malleable.  liight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead, 
and  three  of  tin,  constitute  the  fusible  metal,  sometimes 
called  Newton's,  from  its  discoverer,  which  melts  at 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  may  be  fused  over  a  can- 
dle in  a  piece  of  stifl' paper  without  burning  the  paper. 
Pewterers'  solder  is  formed  of  one  part  of  bismuth, 
with  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin.  It  forms  the  basis 
of  a  sympathetic  ink. — Uke. 

Bitumen  (Germ.  Judenpech ;  Du.  Jodenlym ;  It. 
A sfalto  ;  Sp.  A sfalto ;  Port.  A  fjihalto ;  Russ.  A  sfalt ;  Lat. 
Asphaltum  Bitumen  Judoimm).  This  term  includes  a 
considerable  range  of  inflammable  mineral  substances, 
burning  with  the  flame  in  the  open  air.  They  difl'er  in 
consistency,  from  a  tliin  fluid  to  a  solid  ;  but  the  solids 
are  for  the  most  part  liquefiable  at  a  moderate  heat. 
They  are:  1.  Naphtha;  afine, white,  thin,  fragrant,  color- 
less oil,  which  issues  out  of  white,  yellow,  or  black  clays 
in  Persia  and  jNIedia.  This  is  highly  inflammable.  Near 
the  village  of  Amiano,  in  the  State  of  Parma,  there  ex- 
ists a  spring  which  yields  this  substance  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  illuminate  the  city  of  Genoa,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  emplo3'ed.  With  certain  vegetable  oils, 
naphtha  is  said  to  form  a  good  varnish.  2.  Petroleum 
is  much  thicker  than  naphtha,  resembling  in  consist- 
ence common  tar.  It  lias  a  strong  disagreeable  odor, 
and  a  blackish  or  reddish  brown  color.  During  com- 
bustion, it  emits  a  thick  black  smoke,  and  leaves  a  lit- 
tle residue  in  the  form  of  black  coal.    It  is  more  abund- 
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{int  than  the  first-mentioned  variety,  from  which  it  does 
not  seem  to  differ,  except  in  being  more  inspi.ssated.  It 
is  found  in  various  countries,  and  is  especially  abund- 
ant in  the  Birinan  empire,  where  it  is  met  with  above 
Pronie,  within  about  two  miles  of  the  Irrawaddi.  The 
gross  annual  produce  of  tlie  wells  in  this  place  has  been 
estimated  at  about  «0,000,000  lbs.,  worth  on  the  spot 
about  Is.  Hd.  a  cwt. ;  and  the  supply  might,  if  a  mark- 
et could  be  found,  be  indefinitely  increased.  It  is  used 
as  a  lamp  oil,  and,  when  mingled  with  earth  or  ashes, 
as  fuel  and  in  the  paying  of  boats. — Geoyrapkuyd  l/ic- 
tiouary,  i.  377.  la  the  United  States  it  is  found 
abundantly  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  wliere 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Seneca  or  Genesee  oil.  It 
is  also  obtained  from  Avclls  in  the  island  of  Zante. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  these  wells  (lib. 
iv.  c.  195);  and  tlie  description  he  has  given  of  them, 
and  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  petroleum,  corre- 
sponds in  all  respects  with  tlje  accounts  of  the  best 
modern  travelers.  The  average  annual  produce  of  the 
Zante  springs  is  about  100  barrels.  —  Ciiandlek's 
Travels  in  Greece,  4to  ed.  p.  301;  Holland's  Traceh 
in  Greece,  4to  ed.  p.  18.  Petroleum  is  jiarticularly 
abundant  in  Persia.  "  When  taken  from  the  pit,  it  is 
a  thick  liquid  resembling  pitch.  The  bottoms  of  most 
vessels  which  navigate  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are 
covered  with  it,  and  it  is  also  used  in  lainpsins  tead 
of  oil  by  the  natives.  The  most  productive  fountains 
are  those  of  Kerkook,  Mendali,  and  Badku.  The  wells 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  quite  in- 
exhaustible, being  no  sooner  emptied  than  they  again 
begin  to  filL  Some  of  them  have  been  found  to  yield 
from  1000  to  1500  lbs.  a  day!" — Kixmkk's  Persian 
Empire,  p.  39  and  359.  3.  Maltha,  or  Seor-wax;  is  a 
solid  whitish  substance,  not  unlike  tallow.  It  melts 
when  heated,  and  in  cooling  assumes  the  consistence 
of  white  cerate.  This  is  most  probably  the  bitumen 
candidiim  of  Pliny. — Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  15.  It  is 
not  used  as  pitch ;  but  it  affords  a  better  light  than 
petroleum,  and  emits  a  less  disagreeable  smell.  It  is 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  Baikal  Lake  in  Siberia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bucktiari  in  Persia,  and  in 
some  other  places.  4.  Elastic  Bitumen  yields  easily  to 
pressure  ;  is  flexible  and  elastic.  It  emits  a  strong  bi- 
tuminous odor,  and  is  about  the  weight  of  water.  On 
exposure  to  the  air  it  hardens,  and  loses  its  elasticity. 
It  takes  up  the  traces  of  crayons  in  the  same  manner 
as  caoutchouc  or  Indian  rubber,  whence  it  has  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  mineral  caoutchouc.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire.  5. 
Compact.  Bitumen,  or  A.iphallum,  is  of  a  shining  Tjlack 
color,  solid,  and  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1  to  1-6.  Like  the  for- 
mer varieties,  it  burns  freely,  and  leaves  but  little  re- 
siduum. It  is  found  in  India,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  large  de- 
posits in  sandstone  in  Albania ;  but  nowhere  so  largely 
as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  wliere  it  forms  a  lake  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  of  a  thickness  unknown. 
A  gentle  heat  renders  it  ductile,  and,  when  mixed  with 
grease  or  common  pitch,  it  is  used  for  paying  the  bot- 
toms of  ships,  and  is  said  to  protect  them  from  the  te- 
redo of  the  West  Indian  seas.  The  ancients  employetl 
bitumen  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings.  The 
bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Bal)ylon  were  built  were. 
it  is  said  (Hkkodotis,  lib.  i.  §  179),  cemented  with 
hot  bitumen,  wiiich  gave  them  unusual  solidity. 

Blacking  (_(Jcr.  :!^chuhj<chwarze,  U'icltse ;  Vr.  Xoir 
(de  curdoiinier);  It.  Xcro  da  iiffner  le  scwpe ;  Sp.  Necfro 
de  zapaios).  A  factitious  article,  prepared  in  various 
ways,  used  in  the  blacking  of  boots  and  shoes.  The 
principal  ingredients  in  its  nianufactuiv  are  oil,  vine- 
gar, and  various  sorts  of  blacking  matter.  It  is  in 
very  extensive  demand.  Some  of  the  establishments 
for  its  manufacture,  especially  those  in  the  metropolis, 
are  on  a  large  scale;  and  it  is  in  such  only  that  it  can 
be  cheaply  and  advantageously  produced.     One  of  the 


principal,  or  rather  we  may  say  the  principal  outlay 
in  establishing  a  blacking  business,  consists  in  adver- 
tising. Indeed,  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals, 
provided  tin-}'  supply  a  reasonably  good  article,  may, 
by  continuous  advertising  and  jjufting,  attain  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  "  blacking  line." 

Black-lead,  Pliunbago,  or  Wad  (Du.  J'otlooi; 
Fr.  Mine  de  I'lumh  nnlr.  plomb  de  mine,  I'otelot ;  Ger. 
I'ottloth,  Jieissbley ;  It.  Miniera  di piombo,  Piomhagf/ine, 
Corezolo;  La.t.  Plumbago  ;  H\>.  J'iedra  mineral  deplomo), 
a  mineral  of  a  dark  steel  gray  color,  and  a  metallic 
lustre ;  it  is  soft,  has  a  greasy  feel,  and  leaves  a  dark- 
colored  line  when  drawn  along  paper. 

This  mineral  is  found  only  in  a  state  of  purit}'  in 
Borrowdale,  in  Cuuilx-rland,  the  mines  in  which  have 
been  wrought  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  lead 
is  not  found  in  veins  but  in  detached  pieces,  or  in  what 
are  called  sops  or  bellies,  so  that  the  supply  is  very  ir- 
regular, the  miners  being  frequently  employed  for  a 
lengthened  period  in  seeking  at  random  for  the  lead. 
Its  quality  also  diflers  very  widely.  The  best  is  that 
which  is  lightest,  and  the  trace  of  which  on  paper  is 
easily  and  completely  removed  by  the  application  of 
India  rubber.  The  mine  used  only  to  be  opened  at  in- 
tervals, but  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  past  it 
has  been  constantly  open.  The  supply,  however,  has 
been  extremely  scanty,  and  mostly  also  very  inferior. 
This  lead  is  now  almost  wholly  employed  in  making 
pencils;  an  inferior  variety  from  Spain  and  Ceylon 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  the  polish- 
ing of  cast-iron  utensils,  the  diminishing  of  friction, 
and  other  purposes  to  which  genuine  black-lead  was 
formerly  applied. 

Black-lead  Pencils  (Du.  Puthxitpennen ;  Fr.  Cray- 
ons noirs;  Ger.  Bleijstlfte;  It.  Lapis  nero ;  Port.  lytpis 
negro;  llnss.  Karanaschii ;  Sp.  Jxipiz  negni)  ure  {ormed. 
of  black-lead,  encircled  with  cedar.  There  is  hardly, 
perhaps,  any  thing  in  which  the  temptation  to  substi- 
tute a  spurious  for  a  genuine  article  is  greater,  or  in 
which,  consequently,  the  purchaser  is  more  liable  to 
be  deceived,  than  Idack-lead  pencils.  This  is  occasion- 
ed b}'  the  vast  difference  between  the  cost  of  genuine 
Cumberland  lead  and  of  the  other  articles  that  are  or 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  Pencils  are  usually  de- 
scribed as  follows:  first  quality,  or  drawing  pencils; 
second  quality,  or  prepared  pencils:  third  quality,  or 
composition  pencils.  1.  Pencils  of  the  first  quality  are, 
when  genuine,  made  of  pure  Cumberland  lead,  and 
cost,  in  the  year  184.3,  oOs.  per  lb.,  or  £168  per  cwt. 
From  18  to  20  dozen  such  pencils  are  produced  from  a 
pound  of  this  lead.  These  pencils  are  usually  made 
by  sawing  the  lead  into  the  pieces  inserted  in  the 
cedar.  Sometimes,  however,  the  lead  is  in  parts  gritty 
and  defective,  so  that  a  pencil  of  this  kind  may,  in  fact, 
bo  very  inferior.  To  obviate  this  defect,  some  makers 
prepare  the  lead,  to  free  it  from  the  grit  or  earthy  parti- 
cles :  and,  provided  no  antimony  or  other  alloy  be  mixed 
up  with  the  prepared  lead,  the  pencils  produced  from  it 
are  most  to  be  depended  on.  '2.  Pencils  of  the  second 
quality  are  manufactured  out  of  the  sawings  or  dust 
of  pure  lead,  with  the  dust  of  the  small  pieces  picked 
up  liy  poor  people  from  the  rubbisli  thrown  out  of  tlie 
niiiu',  mixed  or  alloyed  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  antimony.  The  goodness  of  this  pencil  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  proportion  in  which  the  pure  lead  ex- 
ceeds the  antimony.  But  as  tlie  cost  of  the  former 
may  be  taken  at  £100  a  cwt.,  and  that  of  the  latter  at 
only  2Cu<.,  there  is  an  all  but  irresistible  temptation  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  latter  beyond  duo  bounds. 
This  sort  of  composition  produces  aliout  15  or  IC  dozen 
pencils  to  the  pound  ;  their  price  varying  acconling  to 
the  purity  of  the  lead.  3.  The  third  quality  of  pencil 
is  made  by  using  Mexican  or  Spanisli  load  dust,  costing 
45.«.  or  50*.  a  cwt.,  with  antimony  costing  about  26*. 
jier  cwt.  It  produces  about  14  or  15  dozen  pencils  to 
the  lb.,  which  may  be  sold  at  from  2*.  dd.  to  li--.  per 
gross,  according  to  the  cost  of  the  articles  employed 
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and  the  care  taken  in  mixing  them.  This  sort  of  pen- 
■11  may  take  a  lirm  point,  and  make  a  line  stroke,  but 
its  trace  ^vill  not  obliterate  on  being  rubbed  with  India 
rubber.  The  easy  and  complete  obliteration  of  the 
stroke  is,  in  fact,  the  best  and  perhaps  only  test  of  a 
pencil  being  of  pure  Cumberland  lead. — Private  infor- 
mation. 

Black  Sea,  or  Eiixine  Sea  {Tontus  Euxinus  of 
the  ancientsj,  is  a  large  inland  sea,  bounded  on  the 
west  b}'  Kumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  Bessarabia ;  on  the 
north  by  Russian  Tartary;  on  the  east  by  Mingrelia, 
Circassia,  and  Georgia :  and  on  the  south  by  Anatolia. 
It  is  entered  from  the  Mediterranean  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Dardanelles,  anciently  the  IJcUespont,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  or  Propontis,  and  the  channel  of  Constan- 
tinople or  Thraclan  Bosporus ;  and  it  is  connected  with 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  or  Palm  McBolis,  by  the  strait  between 
the  Crimea  and  the  Isle  of  Tainan,  anciently  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  and  known  by  the  various  modern 
names  of  the  Strait  of  Kertch,  of  Yenikale,  and  of 
Tanian. 

Till  within  less  than  half  a  century,  the  extent  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  position  of  several  of  its  principal 
capes,  gulfs,  and  ports,  were  very  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained. But  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  National  Institute  sent  M.  Beauchamp 
to  examine  this  sea,  and  especially  its  southern  shores. 
In  this  enterprise  he  was  much  impeded  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Turks :  nevertheless,  he  ascertained  that  Cape 
Kerempe,  Carambis,  was  placed  in  the  charts  too  far 
to  the  south  ;  that  the  Gulf  of  Sansoun,  Amisenus  Sinus, 
was  deeper  than  it  is  commonly  represented  ;  and  that 
Trebizond,  the  Tarabazan  of  the  Turks,  anciently  Tra- 
pezus,  was  five  or  six  leagues  farther  to  the  west  than 
it  appeared  in  the  charts.  But  recent  travelers  have 
discovered  that  even  the  Parisian  charts  are  inaccurate. 
According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  tlie 
Ulan-Adassi  of  the  Turks,  the  Fidonisi  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  ancient  Leuce,  lies  fifteen  minutes,  and 
the  port  of  Odessa  twenty-seven  minutes,  too  far  to- 
ward the  north  (Cl.vrke's  Travels,  i.  G.5.3)  ;  and  Mr. 
Macgill  ascertained,  from  two  observations  of  his  own, 
compared  w  ith  those  of  some  captains  who  had  navi- 
gated this  sea,  that  in  the  French  charts  even  Cape  Ke- 
rempe is  set  down  fifteen  miles  too  far  north,  while 
Cape  Aria  or  Saritch  or  Careza,  Kriu-Metopnn,  in  the 
Crimea,  is  placed  twenty-two  miles  too  far  south.  This, 
of  course,  makes  a  difference  in  the  width  of  the  sea 
at  this  place  of  thirty-seven  miles. — Macgill's  Trav- 
els, I.  V3b. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  which  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  has  followed  in  his  maps  of  this  sea,  it  lies  be- 
tween 41  and  4C^  degrees  of  north  latitude  (the  bottom 
of  the  Bay  of  Sansoun  penetrating  nearly  to  the  40th 
degree,  and  Cape  Kerempe  stretching  out  nearly  to  the 
42(1),  and  between  28  and  41^  degrees  of  east  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.  This  will  give  for  its  extreme 
breadth,  from  Cape  Baba,  in  Anatolia,  to  Odessa,  about 
380  miles,  and  for  its  extreme  length,  from  the  coast 
of  Kumelia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  700  miles.  The 
Black  Sea,  however,  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
two  parts,  by  Cape  Aria  on  the  south  of  the  Crimea,  and 
Cape  Kerempe  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia ;  the  for- 
mer lying  in  about  44^,  and  the  latter  in  about  42  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  Both  these  capes  being  high 
land,  vessels  sailing  between  them  can  discover  the 
coast  on  either  side.  The  circumference  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  almut  3800  miles. 

Russian  statistical  reports  are  so  little  to  be  relied 
upon,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  very  accurate  re- 
turns of  the  general  trade  of  the  Black  Sea.  "Within 
the  last  twenty  jears  a  total  change  has  lieen  effected 
in  the  aspect  of  its  commerce.  This  is  chiefly  to  be 
atttributed  to  the  existence  of  the  ISriti.sh  market. 
When  importations  of  corn  into  England  were  freed 
from  fiscal  influences,  the  vast  and  fertile  jdains  of 
southern  I.'ussia,  and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Danube, 


supplied  the  ever-increasing  demand  ;  and  the  require^ 
ments  of  Great  Britain,  however  they  may  increase, 
will  be  met  by  enormously  elastic  powers  of  produc- 
tion. The  prohibitive  policy  of  Russia  exercises,  how- 
ever, a  most  injurious  influence  upon  foreign  trade,  and 
combines  to  render  the  expense  of  freight  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  higher  than  upon  any  other 
eastern  sea-board.  In  consequence  of  the  more  liberal 
commercial  policy  of  Turkey  and  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities, the  exports  of  Rumelia,  Moldavia,  and  Wal- 
lachia,  are  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
the  Russian  provinces,  while  the  grain  is  more  highly 
esteemed  in  the  English  market.  The  total  amount 
of  wheat  received  by  Great  Britain  in  1852  from  the 
Russian  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  was  789,750  quarters, 
in  374  vessels.  The  total  amount  shipped  from  Ru- 
melia and  the  Danubian  principalities  was  112,650 
quarters,  in  02  vessels.  The  general  exports  of  the 
principalities  have  been  gradually  increasing.  In 
1849  the  total  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
£809,240;  in  1850,  £898,715;  and  in  1851,  £896,895. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1849  was  £1,1 13,272; 
in  1850  it  was  £839,712 ;  and  in  1851,  £1,274.525.  As 
the  corn  trade  to  the  British  dominions  is  the  mainly 
important  branch  of  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea,  those 
statistics  connected  with  it  which  are  derived  from  the 
English  official  reports  contain  all  that  is  most  impor- 
tant. Apart  from  this  no  very  remarkable  features  in 
the  local  trade  have  been  recently  developed,  nor,  if 
there  were,  are  there  any  authentic  reports  of  its  ex- 
tent. 

The  principal  articles  of  commerce  aflforded  by  the 
countries  on  the  Black  Sea  are,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco, 
hides,  tallow,  hare-skins,  honey,  wax,  iron,  and  yellow 
grains  for  dyeing  from  Rumelia  and  Bulgaria,  by  the 
ports  of  Varna  and  Bourgas.  The  same  articles,  with 
the  addition  of  wool,  butter,  hemp,  masts,  ship-timber, 
and  pitch,  are  exported  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
b}-  Ibraila  and  Galatz,  on  the  Danube.  From  Bessa- 
rabia by  Ovidopol,  and  from  the  province  of  Cherson 
by  Odessa,  Akermann,  and  Cherson,  come  com,  oak 
timber,  hides,  tallow,  tar,  shagreen,  wax,  honey,  hemp, 
sail-cloth,  and  wool;  from  the  Crimea,  by  the  ports  of 
Actiar,  Kosloff,  and  Caffa,  corn,  wool,  wax,  honey, 
dried  and  salted  hides,  deer-skins,  morocco  leather, 
sheep-skins,  salted  and  dried  fish,  potash,  felt,  caviare, 
wine,  silk,  and  saltpetre;  from  the  countries  on  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  by  the  ports  of  Taganrog,  Berdianski,  and 
Mariapol,  iron  (of  which  Constantinople  and  Smyrna 
require  about  60,000  quintals  each),  dried  fish,  caviare, 
butler,  hides,  tallow,  wheat,  timber,  furs,  sail-cloth, 
cordage,  hemp,  linens,  w  ax,  and  wool ;  from  Anatolia, 
by  the  ports  of  Erekli,  Amasreh,  Ineboli,  Sinope,  and 
Uniah,  hides,  dried  fruits,  linens,  linen  thread,  wax, 
honev,  hemp,  copper,  and  ship-timber;  from  the  coast 
of  Roum  and  Sansoun  the  same  articles  ;  from  the 
countries  of  the  Laziens  and  Gurions,  principally  by 
Trebizond,  all  the  above  articles,  except  ship-timber; 
and  from  Mingrelia,  and  the  country  of  the  Abasses, 
princijjally  by  Soudjuk  and  Anapa,  slaves,  timber, 
box-wood,  wool,  silk,  furs,  butter,  hides,  wax,  and 
honey.  The  trade  to  these  coasts  is  entirely  carried 
on  by  a  few  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  is  very  in- 
signilicant. — E.  B. 

Blank  (French  Blanc)  literally  signifies  white. 
Blancus,  or  Blanca,  was  a  kind  of  white  or  silver  mon- 
ey, of  base  alloy,  coined  by  Henry  V.  in  those  parts  of 
France  wliich  were  then  subject  to  England.  It  was 
valued  at  8<7.  sterling.  Blank  also  denotes  a  small 
copper  coin,  formerly  current  in  France,  at  the  rate  of 
five  deniers  Tournois. — E.  B. 

Bleaching  is  the  art  of  depriving  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  wool,  wax,  etc.,  of  their  coloring  matter,  and  ren- 
dering them  as  white  as  possible.  Tlie  word  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  French  term  blanckiment,  which 
signifies  the  process  of  nndei-inf/  white. 

This  art  was  known  early  in   Egypt,   Syria,  and 
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India.  Known  in  ancient  Gaul. — Pi.iyy.  In  the 
last  century  an  improviid  chemical  system  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Dutch,  who  introduced  it  into  England  and 
Scotland  in  17G8.  There  are  now  immense  lileach- 
fields  in  both  countries,  particularly  in  J^ancasliiro,  and 
in  the  counties  of  Fife,  I'orfar,  and  Renfrew,  also  in 
the  vale  of  tiic  Leven,  in  Duniharton.  The  chemical 
process  of  BcrthoUet  was  introduced  in  1795. — Blanchi- 
menl  des  Toiles. 

Blockade,  in  war,  the  shutting  up  of  any  place  or 
port  l)y  a  naval  or  military  force,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  those  who  are  without  the  hostile 
line.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  law  of  nations 
which,  in  practice,  presents  so  many  perplexing  ques- 
tions as  that  which  concerns  the  respective  rights  of 
neutral  and  belligerent  states.  No  definite  line  of  dis- 
tinction has  yet  been  drawn  between  the  privileges  of 
war  and  peace;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that, 
in  all  the  wars  which  have  been  waged  in  Europe,  the 
general  tranquillity  of  the  world  has  been  endanger- 
ed by  the  jarring  of  these  two  different  interests.  It 
has  commonly  happened,  too,  that  all  these  important 
questions  have  been  agitated  during  a  season  of  war; 
when  the  passions  of  the  contending  parties  were 
keenly  engaged  in  the  dispute ;  when  principles  were 
alrcad}'  subverted ;  and  when  the  minds  of  men,  ex- 
asperated by  the  glaring  infraction  of  acknowledged 
rights,  were  not  in  a  state  to  agree  on  any  system  of 
general  equity  by  whicli  to  regulate  and  reform  the 
erring  policy  of  states.  In  these  circumstances,  many 
points  of  international  law,  wliich  appear  to  rest  on 
the  most  obvious  principles,  and  which  are  very  clearly 
settled  in  the  writings  of  civilians,  have,  nevertheless, 
been  the  occasion  in  practice  of  no  small  controversy, 
and  have  frequently  involved  nations  in  all  the  miseries 
of  protracted  war.  This  has  been  in  some  measure 
manifested  in  the  case  of  the  Rights  of  Blockade,  re- 
specting which,  though  no  dirterence  of  opinion  has 
ever  prevailed  among  speculative  writers,  a  controversy 
arose  during  the  late  contests  in  Europe,  which,  along 
with  other  points,  ultimately  involved  Great  Britain 
in  a  war  with  the  neutral  powers.  We  propose,  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  observations,  to  state,  1st.  The 
general  principles  from  which  the  most  approved 
writers  have  deduced  the  rights  of  blockade  ;  and,  2d. 
To  give  a  short  account  of  the  dilferences  which  took 
place  between  tlie  neutral  and  the  belligerent  states 
respecting  the  extent  of  those  rights. 

In  regulating  the  respective  privileges  of  the  neutral 
and  the  belligerent,  it  has  generally  been  held  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  by  writers  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  those  rights  from  the  exercise  of  which 
less  benefit  would  accrue  to  one  party  tlian  detriment 
to  the  other  should  be  abandoned  ;  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  rights  of  war  happen  to  come  into  collision, 
the  application  of  this  rule  will  decide  which  of  the 
two  parties  must  yield  to  the  convenience  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  neutral  state  is  debarred  from  carrying  on 
anj'  trade  with  either  of  the  belligerents  in  warlike 
stores.  The  general  right  to  a  free  trade  is  modified, 
in  this  particular  instance,  by  the  paramount  rights  of 
the  belligerent.  To  refrain  for  a  time  from  trading 
with  an  individual  state  in  wavlike  stores  can  at  most 
only  impose  a  trifling  inconvenience  on  the  neutral 
power,  while  the  continuance  of  such  a  trade  might 
terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  belligerent.  The 
detriment  occasioned  to  the  one  party  bv  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  trade,  is,  in  this  manner,  infinitely  great- 
er than  the  loss  suffered  by  the  other  from  its  aban- 
donment. Warlike  stores,  and  whatever  else  bears  a 
direct  reference  to  war,  are  accordinglv  proscribed  as 
unlawful  articles  of  trade,  and  made  liable  to  seizure 
by  cither  of  the  belligerents.  To  this  inconvenience 
the  neutral  is  exposed,  to  avoid  the  greater  inconven- 
ience and  damage  which  might  fall  on  the  boUigercnt 
by  the  licensing  of  such  a  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  neutral  state  enjoys  the  most  unlimited  freedom  of 


I  trade  in  all  other  articles  with  either  of  the  powers  at 
war;  and  though,  by  means  of  this  Ijenelicial  inter- 
I  course,  they  may  be  both  furnished  with  the  means 
'  of  carrying  on  a  protracted  contest,  this  is  a  contingent 
and  incidental  consequence  of  the  trade,  which,  in  its 
I  character,  is  substantially  pacific,  and  which  is  attend- 
ed with  such  great  and  immediate  advantages,  tliat 
!  they  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  equity,  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  remote  convenience  of  the  Ijelligerent. 
I      Api)lying  these  principles  to  a  siege  or  to  a  blockade, 
;  it  is  evident  that  the  belligerent  w  ho  had  an  expensive 
'  .scheme  of  hostile  operations  of  either  kind  in  depend- 
j  ence  would  be  far  more  seriously  injure<l  by  its  inter- 
ruption than  the  neutral  would  be  benefited  by  a  free 
intercourse  with  the  blockaded  place.     (Jn  this  ground, 
therefore,  a  belligerent  -who  has  formed  a  siege  or  a 
blockade  has  an  indisputable  right  to  debar  the  neu- 
tral from  all  intercourse  with  those  who  are  included 
within  his  lines;    and  any  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
!  blockade  for  the  purposes  of  trade  subjects  those  who 
I  attempt  it  to  destruction,  and  their  properties  to  con- 
fiscation.    The  very  existence,  indeed,  of  a  siege  or  a 
blockade,  as  a  lawful  act  of  hostility,  implies  the  right 
of  enforcing  it  by  an  indiscriminate  exclusion  of  all 
who  seek  access  to  the  besieged. 

But  although  this  view  of  the  nature  of  a  blockade, 
and  of  the  rights  attaching  to  it,  is  clearly  laid  down 
by  all  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  although  it 
has  been  acknowledged  in  practice  by  all  civilized 
states,  a  question  was  agitated  in  the  late  wars  of 
Europe,  between  the  neutral  and  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, as  to  the  degree  of  restraint  necessary'  to  constitute 
a  blockade,  and,  of  course,  to  entitle  the  blockading 
party  to  all  the  rights  consequent  upon  this  scheme 
of  operations ;  and  it  is  this  dispute  which  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  occasion  of  a  general  war  with  the 
neutral  powers. 

The  success  which  attended  the  naval  operations  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  war  with  France  naturally 
suggested  to  her  rulers  the  possibilityof  extending  this 
species  of  annoyance,  and  of  converting  the  all-power- 
ful navy  which  they  possessed  into  an  instrument  of 
active  hostility.  With  this  view,  instead  of  confining 
its  efforts  to  the  mere  watching  of  the  enemy's  already 
ruined  trade,  it  was  resolved  to  give  greater  scope  to 
such  an  immense  engine  of  maritime  power,  by  plac- 
ing under  blockade  the  enemy's  ports,  the  mouths  of 
navigable  rivers,  and  even  extensive  tracts  of  his 
coast.  Proclamations  to  this  effect  were  accordingly 
issued ;  and  the  neutral  trader  was  duly  warned  otf, 
and  prohibited,  under  the  peril  of  detention,  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  interdicted  coast.  But  the  legal- 
ity of  these  blockades  by  proclamation  being  disputed 
both  by  the  neutral  powers  and  by  the  enemy,  their 
execution  was  resisted  by  a  counter  decree,  which,  on 
the  plea  of  retaliation,  placed  under  blockade  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  subjected  all  neutral  ves- 
sels to  detention  and  capture  which  should  have  been 
found  touching  at  any  of  its  ports.  On  the  same  plea 
of  retaliation,  several  decrees  or  orders  in  council  were 
issued  by  Britain,  ordaining  that  no  neutral  vessel 
shotdd  have  any  intercourse  with  France  and  her  de- 
pendencies, except  such  vessel  should  first  touch  at  a 
British  port,  where,  in  some  cases,  the  cargo  Mas  to  be 
landed,  and  was  to  pay  certain  duties  to  the  British 
government.  From  this  period  the  maxims  of  equitj* 
and  the  rules  of  inteniational  law  were  set  aside,  and 
the  ocean  became  a  scene  of  proscription  and  pillage. 
All  this  anarchy  having  originated  in  a  disagreement 
respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  blockade,  it  be- 
comes of  importance  to  bring  Kick  the  question  to  its 
true  elements,  and  to  fix  the  principles  by  w  hich  alone 
it  should  be  settled. 

The  object  of  a  blockade  is  to  reduce  the  inhabiUnts 
of  the  blockaded  town  to  such  straits  that  they  shall 
be  forced  to  surn^nder  to  the  discretion  of  their  enemies 
in  onler  to  preserve  their  livts  :  and  hence  the  legality 
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of  everj'  blockade,  except  -with  a  view  to  capture,  has 
been  questioned.  But  without  entering  into  this  ques- 
tion, it  seems  obvious  that,  in  order  to  constitute  the 
blockade  of  a  town,  either  with  a  view  to  capture  or 
to  temporary  annoyance,  the  line  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded should  be  so  complete  as  entirely  to  obstruct 
all  access  into  the  place.  "When  a  place  is  blockaded 
with  a  view  to  capture,  the  task  of  maintaining  a  real 
blockade  may  safely  be  left  to  the  blockading  party. 
But  wlien  a  port  is  blockaded  with  a  view  to  mere 
maritime  annoyance,  the  case  is  widely  difterent ;  be- 
cause, in  these  circumstances,  the  belligerent  will 
equally  attain  his  end  by  maintaining  the  mere  show 
of  a  blockade,  while  he  is  in  possession  of  all  its  sub- 
stantial rights.  He  may,  to  save  himself  expense  and 
trouble,  relax  the  blockade  of  his  enemy'.s  ports,  while 
lie  enforces  the  exclusion  of  all  neutrals  as  rigorously 
as  if  he  were  maintaining  an  effectual  blockade  ;  and, 
in  this  case,  his  proclamations,  while  they  are  issued 
ostensibly  for  the  blockade  of  the  enemy's  ports,  would, 
in  reality,  amount  to  edicts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
neutral  trade.  The  urgent,  immediate,  and  obvious 
interests  of  the  neutral  would  here  be  sacrificed  to  the 
remote,  and  in  many  cases  imaginarj',  convenience  of 
the  belligerent.  An  edict  might  be  issued  for  the 
blockade  of  the  enemy's  ports,  or  of  extensive  tracts  of 
his  coast,  round  which  no  hostile  line  could  ever  be 
drawn  so  as  to  constitute  a  real  blockade  ;  and  the 
whole  trade  of  the  neutral  with  those  interdicted  parts 
of  the  enemy's  territory  would  be  immediately  annihi- 
lated at  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  one  of  the  belligerents. 
Instead  of  being  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  right,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  a  common  benefit  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  on  this  account  as  proper  to  be  cherished 
and  encouraged,  the  neutral  trade  would,  \inder  such  a 
system,  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  tolerated  evil, 
existing  only  by  the  sufferance  of  those  who  imagined 
they  had  an  interest  in  obstructing  and  in  crushing  it. 
The  law  of  nations  is  not  a  partial  system,  modeled  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  one  party.  It  is  a  system  of 
general  equity,  and  its  edicts  are  founded  on  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  what  is  for  the  common  welfare  and 
protection.  In  this  view,  then,  the  consequences  to 
the  neutral  of  those  extensive  and  nominal  blockades 
are  sufficient  to  constitute  them  illegal.  The  damage 
to  the  neutral  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  benefit  to 
the  belligerent.  The  rights  of  blockade,  and  the  lim- 
itation of  those  rights,  must  stand  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  of  public  law  ;  and  their  extension 
bej'ond  this  equitable  principle  must  terminate  in  uni- 
versal confusion  and  anarchy. 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
neutral  powers,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  new  system 
of  naval  annoyance,  introduced  by  Great  Britain  in 
1806,  was  legal  according  to  the  strictest  construction 
of  the  law  of  blockade,  because  the  proclamations  for 
interrupting  all  intercourse  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  French  coast  were  not  issued  until  it  was  ascer- 
tained, by  the  most  particular  inquiries,  that  Great 
Britain  possessed  an  eflectual  naval  force  to  blockade 
the  enemy's  coast  from  Brest  harbor  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe.  It  is  solely  upon  this  principle  that  the 
ministers  of  that  country  maintained  the  legality  of 
those  blockades ;  and  any  breach  in  the  line  of  block- 
ade, they  admitted,  would  bo  sufficient  to  constitute 
them  illegal.  Such,  then,  is  tlie  state  of  this  import- 
ant controversy,  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
mere  question  of  fact,  namely,  whether  the  blockading 
power  has  actually  carried  into  effect  the  l)lockade,  of 
which  notice  by  proclamation  has  been  given  to  the 
neutral  powers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  no  settlement  of  these  disputed 
questions  took  place.  The  main  war  between  the  Eu- 
ropean belligerents,  out  of  which  the  American  dispute 
had  incidentally  sprung,  being  at  an  end,  the  ('ontro- 
versy  respecting  rights  which  could  only  be  exercised 


in  a  state  of  war  had  lost  all  practical  importance.  It 
had  become  a  mere  question  of  abstract  right,  the  de- 
cision of  which  was  wiselj-  adjourned  by  the  powers  at 
war,  and  not  suffered  to  clog  the  work  of  a  general 
peace.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  on  the  breaking 
out  of  any  new  war,  this  and  other  questions  of  a  like 
nature  would  recur,  and  on  this  account  it  might  be  of 
importance  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  if  these 
questions  could  be  settled  according  to  some  acknowl- 
edged rule  of  equity  or  policy,  and  that  without  delav. 
— E.  B. 

Blubber  (Germ.  Thran,  FiscJitran ;  Bu.Thraan;  It. 
Olio  di  pesce  ;  Sp.  (Jrcissa,  A  ceite  de  pescado ;  Russ.  iSalo 
wo}~ivannoe,  Worwan ;  Lat.  Oleum  pisciiiuin),  the  fat  of 
whales  and  other  large  sea-animals,  of  which  train-oil 
is  made.  The  blubber  is  the  udips  of  the  animal :  it 
lies  under  the  skin,  and  over  the  muscular  flesh ;  it  is 
about  six  inches  in  thickness,  but  about  the  under  lip 
it  is  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity  j-ield- 
ed  by  one  of  these  animals  ordinarily  amounts  to  40  or 
50,  but  sometimes  to  80  or  more  hundred  weight.  For- 
merly train-oil  was  manufactured  from  the  blubber  in 
the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  and  other  places  where 
whales  were  caught;  but  the  practice  is  now  to  bring 
the  blubber  home  in  casks,  and  to  prepare  the  oil  aft- 
erward. 

Board  of  Trade.  Cromwell  seems  to  have  given 
the  first  notions  of  a  board  of  trade.  In  1655  he  ap- 
pointed his  son  Richard,  with  manj'  lords  of  his  coun- 
cil, judges  and  gentlemen,  and  about  twenty  merchants 
of  London,  York,  Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  Dover,  etc., 
to  meet  and  consider  b\'  w  hat  means  the  trade  and  nav- 
igation of  the  republic  might  be  best  promoted. — 
TnoM.\s's  Notes  of  the  liolls.  Charles  II.,  on  his  res- 
toration, established  a  council  of  trade  for  keeping  a 
control  over  the  whole  commerce  of  the  nation,  1660; 
he  afterward  instituted  a  board  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions, which  was  remodeled  by  William  III.  This 
boanl  of  superinspection  was  abolished  in  1782  ;  and  a 
new  council  for  the  affairs  of  trade,  on  its  present  plan, 
was  appointed  September  2,  1786. — IIayun.  In  many 
cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  a  voluntary 
Board  of  Trade  is  established  by  the  merchants  of  such 
cities — in  some  instances  termed  a  "  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce." Such  associations  are  productive  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  the  commercial  interests  at  large. 

Boat,  a  small  open  vessel,  propelled  on  the  water 
by  oars  or  sails.  The  construction,  machinery,  and 
even  the  names  of  boats,  are  very  different,  according 
to  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  the  services  on  which  they  are  to  be  employe<l. 
Thus  they  are  occasionally  slight  or  strong,  sharp  or 
flat-bottomed,  open  or  decked,  plain  or  ornamented ; 
as  they  may  be  designed  for  swiftness  or  burden,  for 
deep  or  shallow  water,  for  sailing  in  a  harbor  or  at  sea, 
and  for  convenience  or  pleasure.  The  largest  boat 
that  usually  accompanies  a  ship  is  the  long-boat,  which 
is  generally  furnished  with  a  mast  and  sails.  Long- 
boats fitted  for  men-of-war  are  occasionally  decked, 
armed,  and  equi])ped,  for  cruising  short  distances 
against  merchant  ships  of  the  enemy,  or  smugglers, 
for  impressing  seamen,  and  other  services.  The  burf/es, 
which  are  next  in  order,  are  longer,  slighter,  and  nar- 
rower. They  are  employed  to  carry  the  principal  sea- 
ofiicers,  as  admirals  and  captains  of  ships  of  war,  and 
are  unfit  for  the  open  sea.  Pinnaces  exactly  resemble 
barges,  but  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  have  never 
more  than  eight  oars;  whereas  a  barge  properly  never 
rows  less  than  ten.  The  cutters  of  a  ship  are  broader, 
deeper,  and  shorter,  than  the  barges  and  pinnaces : 
they  are  fitter  for  sailing,  and  are  commonly  emjiloyed 
in  carrying  stores,  provisions,  passengers,  and  the  like, 
to  and  from  the  ship.  In  the  structure  of  this  sort  of 
boat  the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  in  the  side  over- 
laj's  the  upper  edge  of  the  plank  below,  which  is  called 
by  ship-wrights  clinker-build.  }\nr/s  are  somewliat 
less  than  cutters,  nearly  of  the  same  form,  and  used  for 
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similar  services.  They  are  ^'encrally  rowed  with  six 
Oiiis.  The  above  hoats  more  particularly-  belong  to 
meii-ol-war.  Merchant  vessels  above  150  tons  have  at 
least  two,  a  long-boat  and  yawl.  Merchant  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  Mediterranean  find  it  more  convenient  to 
use  a  launch,  whicli  is  longer,  (latter  in  the  bottom,  and 
better  adapted  every  way  to  the  harbors  of  that  sea, 
than  a  long-boat.  A  ickf^rrij  is  a  liglit,  sharj)  boat, 
used  in  a  river  or  harbor  for  carrying  passengers  from 
place  to  place.  Punts  are  a  sort  of  oblong,  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  nearly  resembling  floating  stages.  They  : 
arc  used  by  ship-wrights  and  caulkers,  for  breaming, 
caulking,  or  repairing  a  ship's  bottom.  It  is  also  the 
name  for  the  smallest  boat  of  yachts,  etc.  A  nwses  is 
a  very  flat,  broad  boat,  used  bj'  merchant  ships  among 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  to  bring  hogsheads  of  sugar  oft' 
from  the  sea-beach  to  the  shipping  anchored  in  the 
roads.  Ajlluccu  is  a  strong  passage-boat  used  in  the  , 
Mediterranean,  and  propelled  with  oars  and  lateen 
sails.  Tho  jiiror/ue  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  seas  is 
a  kind  of  canoe  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed 
out.  It  is  generally  worked  with  paddles,  but  some- 
times it  is  decked  and  furnished  with  sails  and  an  out- 
rigger. The  proa,  so  much  used  by  pirates  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  is  sharp  at  both  ends,  in  order  to 
sail  either  way.  Its  lee  side  is  rounded,  but  the  weath-  \ 
cr  side  is  flat,  and  provided  with  an  outrigger  to  secure 
its  stability. — E.  B.  The  invention  of  boats  was  so 
early,  and  their  use  so  general,  the  art  can  not  be  traced 
to  any  age  or  country.  Flat-bottomed  boats  were  made 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror :  the  flat-bot- 
tomed boat  was  again  brought  into  use  by  Barker,  a 
Dutchman,  about  1G90.  The  life-boat  was  first  sug- 
gested at  South  Shields ;  and  one  was  built  by  !iMr. 
Greathead,  the  inventor,  and  was  first  put  to  sea,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1790.— Haydn. 

Boatswain,  the  ofticer  in  a  ship  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  boats,  sails,  rigging,  colors,  anchors,  cables,  and 
cordage.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  this  ofHccr  to  summon 
the  crew  to  their  duty ;  to  assist  with  his  mates  in  the 
necessary  business  of  the  ship  ;  and  to  relieve  the  watch 
when  its  time  expires.  He  has  a  mate  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  long-boat,  for  setting  forth  anchors,  weigh- 
ing or  fetching  home  an  anchor,  warping,  towing,  or 
mooring. 

Bobbin,  a  small  cjdinder  of  wood,  with  a  little  bor- 
der or  head  at  each  end,  and  bored  through  to  receive 
an  iron  pivot.  It  is  used  in  spinning,  to  wind  thread, 
worsted,  hair,  cotton,  silk,  gold,  and  silver. 

Bobbing,  among  fishermen,  a  method  of  catching 
ficls,  dilfcrent  from  sniggling.  To  bob  for  eels,  a  num- 
ber of  large  lobs  are  well  scoured,  and  a  twisted  silk 
thread  is  run  through  them  from  end  to  end  with  a 
needle  :  they  are  then  tied  fast  with  the  two  ends  of 
the  silk  thread,  that  they  may  hang  in  so  many  hanks  ; 
after  which  the  whole  mass  is  attached  to  a  strong 
cord,  with  a  plummet  fixed  a  little  above  the  worms  to 
sink  the  bait,  and  the  cord  is  made  fast  to  a  strong 
pole.  This  apparatus  is  thrown  into  muddy  water: 
the  eels  tug  lustily  at  the  bait;  the  rope  is  tlien  to  be 
drawn  in  gently,  and  the  eels  arc  broui,'ht  ashore. 

Bogs,  commonly  the  remains  of  fallen  forests,  cov- 
ered with  peat  and  loose  soil.  Moving  bogs  are  slips 
of  land  carried  to  lower  levels  by  accumulated  water. 
Of  recent  acts,  one  relating  to  Ireland  for  their  drain- 
age, passed  March,  1830.  The  bog  land  of  Ireland  has 
been  estimated  at  3.000,000  acres;  that  of  Scotland  at 
upward  of  2,000,000;  and  that  of  England  at  near 
1,000,000  of  acres.  In  January,  1819,  Mr.  Kees  Heece 
took  out  a  patent  for  certain  valuable  products  from 
Irish  peat. — lloxisehold  Wordg,  No.  41. 

Bohea,  a  species  of  tea.     See  Te.\. 

Bole,  a  friable  earthy  substance,  a  species  of  the 
soap-stone  family.  Specitic  gravity  1-4  to  "2.  It  is 
found  in  tlu>  island  of  Lenuios,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
•  ailed  l.emniau  earth;  and  in  Armenia,  Italy,  France, 
Silesia,  various  parts  of  SouUi  America,  etc.     Arme- 


nian and  French  boles  were  at  one  time  not  uncommon 
in  this  country,  being  used  in  the  materia  mcdica  ;  but 
they  are  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  discarded. 
In  India,  however,  Armenian  bole  still  continues  to  Ije 
in  extensive  demand.  It  is  brought  to  Bonil^ay  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  soft,  feels  greasy  to  the  touch, 
adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  is  very  frangiljle : 
it  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  brown  color ;  though 
sometimes  it  is  seen  of  a  fine  flesh  red,  which  is  the 
variety  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Some  savage 
nations,  such  as  the  Ottomaques,  described  by  M. 
Humboldt,  are  in  the  habit  of  allaying  the  pains  of 
hunger  by  eating  boles.  The  Javanese,  when  they 
wish  to  become  thin,  eat  cakes,  called  taiummpo,  made 
of  bole. — Lkwis's  Materiii  Mcdica;  Tiio.m^on'.s  Cheni- 
istni ;  Ainslik's  Matervi  Jndica. 

Bolivia.  This  name  was  given  in  182.j  to  a  new 
State  or  Republic  in  South  America,  formed  from  the 
provinces  of  Ujiper  Peru,  which  formerly  constituted 
])art  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  were 
well  known  by  the  names  of  Charcas,  Potosi,  La  Paz, 
Cochabamba,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  These 
provinces,  on  securing  their  independence,  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  9th  December,  18-24.  found  it 
necessary  to  come  to  a  determination  as  to  their  future 
political  state  and  institutions ;  and  therefore  it  became 
a  question  with  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Peru  wheth- 
er they  should  continue  their  former  connection  with 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  or  Argentine  provinces,  attach 
themselves  to  the  republic  of  Peru,  or  form  their  coun- 
try into  a  separate  and  independent  republic.  But 
the  existing  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  having  with 
equal  judgment  and  generosity  divested  itself  of  the 
claim  which  it  had  on  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  were  left  at  perfect  liberty 
to  decide  on  the  future  political  government  of  their 
country.  Deputies  from  all  the  provinces  were  in 
consequence  nominated ;  and  having  assembled  in 
Chuquisaca,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  in  August, 
1825,  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  the 
provinces  of  Upiwr  Peru  should  in  future  constitute  a 
separate  and  indei)endent  nation.  This  assembly,  con- 
tinuing its  sessions,  issued  a  declaration  of  national 
independence ;  and,  in  the  exuljerance  of  their  grati- 
tude to  General  Bolivar  for  the  important  influence  he 
had  exercised  in  accomplishing  the  liberation  of  their 
country,  they  determined  on  giving  the  name  of  Bo- 
livia to  the  whole  country. 

Bolivia  extends  from  9  '  30'  to  25'  40'  of  S.  lat..  and 
from  58'  to  71^  of  W.  long,  from  London,  and  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Peru  and  Brazil,  on  the  east 
by  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  on  the  south  by  the  Argen- 
tine provinces  and  Chili,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Peru.  It  has  been  divided  by  the  constit- 
uent Congress  of  Bolivia  into  six  departments,  viz., 
Potosi,  Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz,  Cochabam- 
l)a.  and  Oruro;  and  these  have  been  subdivided  into 
provinces  and  cantons.  Thus  each  department  in- 
cludes in  its  jurisdiction  certain  provinces  of  the  an- 
cient regime.  The  department  of  Potosi  contmus  Ata- 
cama,  Lipez.  Potosi,  Porco,  Chayanta,  and  Chicas; 
Chuquisaca  contains  Charcas  or  Chuquisaca,  Cinti, 
Vami^araes,  and  Toniina  ;  La  Paz,  the  provinces  of  I^ 
Paz.  Pacajes,  Sicasica,  Chulumani,  Omasuyos.  Lareca- 
ja,  and  Apolobamba;  Santa  Cruz,  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Mojos,  Chiquitos,  Vallegrande.  Pampas, 
and  Baures ;  Cochabamlia  contains  Cochabamba.  Sa- 
caba,  Tapacari,  .Vrque,  Palca,  Clissa,  and  Misque  ;  and 
thed.p;irtment  of  Oruro,  the  provinces  of  Paria,  Oruro, 
and  Carangas. 

The  only  productions  hitherto  furnished  by  Bolivia 
as  articles  of  commerce  have  l)een  the  precious  met*ls, 
which  were  exchanged  for  various  articles  of  luxury 
and  necessity.  The  rude  an>l  simple  fabrics  manufac- 
tured by  the  Peruvian  Indians  are  usually  appropri- 
ated to  their  own  domestic  usos:  \Nhile  the  viduable 
vegetable  productions,  and  the  herds  of  cattle  and 
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mules,  which  are  reared  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  re- 
public, have  hitherto  scarcely  been  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  populous  mining  dis- 
tricts that  are  principally  dependent  on  them  for  sul> 
sistence.  Cocoa  to  the  value  of  $200,000  is  annually 
exported  from  La  Paz  to  other  parts  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru. 

Before  the  Revolution,  a  very  extensive  traffic  was 
maintained  between  the  upper  provinces  of  Peru  and 
the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  supplies  of 
cattle  and  mules.  These  were  reared  in  great  num- 
bers in  all  the  interior  Argentine  provinces,  expressly 
for  the  use  of  those  countries,  and  were  first  sent  by 
easy  journeys  to  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  Salta  and 
Jujuy,  where  they  were  carefully  fed  and  tended  dur- 
ing the  winter,  previous  to  their  being  conveyed  to 
their  final  destination  in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  traffic  by  stating, 
that  besides  all  those  furnished  by  the  other  Argentine 
provinces,  the  province  of  Salta  alone  supplied  annu- 
ally to  Upper  and  Lower  Peru  from  60,000  to  80,000 
mules,  on  all  of  which  they  realized  considerable  prof- 
its, the  prices  being  proportioned  to  the  distance  to 
which  they  were  conveyed.  The  war  of  independence, 
which  has  so  greatly  desolated  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  diminished  working  of 
the  mines  of  Bolivia,  have  almost  annihilated  this  lu- 
crative traffic ;  but  it  may  be  expected  to  revive  with 
increasing  vigor  on  their  again  resuming  their  former 
habits  of  tranquillity,  and  becoming  stimulated  to  in- 
creased exertion,  by  the  accession  of  laborious  and  in- 
telligent Europeans,  and  by  the  spread  of  education 
and  intelligence. 

By  the  route  of  Cordova,  Tucuman,  and  Salta,  the 
provinces  of  Upper  Peru  or  Bolivia  formerly  received 
their  supplies  of  articles  of  commerce  from  Europe, 
which  were  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  by  the  same 
channel  they  likewise  obtained  large  sufiplies  of  Y(:rha 
or  Paraguay  tea,  to  the  great  amount,  it  is  affirmed, 
of  100,000  arrobas,  or  about  2,500,000  pounds  annually, 
which  had  been  previously  conveyed  by  water  from 
Paraguay  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  from  thence  by  wag- 
ons and  mules  to  Jujuy  and  Bolivia ;  thus  enhancing 
its  value  by  a  circuitous  and  expensive  land-carriage 
of  from  2000  to  .5000  miles,  while,  by  a  more  improved 
system  of  conveyance,  it  might  be  sent  by  the  rivers 
Vermejo  and  Pilcomayo  into  the  heart  of  Bolivia,  at  a 
vast  saving  of  trouble  and  expense.  The  large  amount 
of  goods  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  by  wagons  to  Jujuy 
tended  greatly  to  enrich  the  various  provinces  through 
which  they  passed,  giving  employment  to  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  Jujuy,  which  formed  the  most 
distant  point  that  could  be  reached  In-  wagons  or  car- 
riages, became  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
forming  the  erttrep't  of  the  commerce  of  Peru  and  the 
Argentine  provinces.  From  this  place  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  were  convej'cd  on  mules  to  their 
ulterior  destination. 

The  new  order  of  affairs  consequent  on  the  Revolu- 
tion has  necessarily  produced  important  changes  in 
this  branch  of  commerce,  and  Bolivia  has  in  a  great 
measure  ceased  to  receive  her  supplies  of  foreign  com- 
modities l)y  this  expensive  route.  Commerce,  where 
unrestricted,  always  finds  out  the  shortest  and  least 
expensive  channels  for  the  introduction  of  its  com- 
modities. The  trade  is  now  in  a  great  degree  divert- 
ed to  the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  called  the  Puertos  Inter- 
medios.  Tacna  and  Arequipa,  with  their  respective 
ports,  have  now  become  the  principal  channels  through 
which  Bolivia  receives  tlic  jiroduce  and  manufactures 
of  other  countries.  How  far  tlie  Bolivian  government 
has  succeeded  in  making  Cobija  or  Puerto  la  Mar  of 
that  exclusive  commercial  importance  wliich  it  con- 
templated, remains  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Nature 
presents  great  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, which  is  certainly  a  most  praiseworthy  one: 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  coast,  in  which  are  situated 


the  Puertos  Intennedios,  forms  part  of  the  republic 
of  Peru,  to  which,  therefore,  they  must  necessarilv  pay 
transit  duties,  A  new  and  very  important  channel 
of  communication  for  commerce  will  be  opened  be- 
tween Bolivia  and  the  Atlantic,  whenever  commercial 
enterprise  and  increasing  civilization  shall  have  es- 
tablished steam  navigation  on  the  Eio  de  la  Plata  and 
its  tributary  streams,  the  Yermejo  and  Pilcomayo,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  its  distant  tributa- 
ries, the  Beni  and  the  Maniori. 

By  a  decree  of  the  republican  government  of  Peru, 
dated  22d  February,  1831,  the  following  judicious  reg- 
ulations have  been  established  for  settling  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  that  .state  with  the  republic  of 
Bolivia :  1.  The  productions  of  the  territory  of  the  Bo- 
livian republic,  introduced  into  Peru  for  its  consump- 
tion, shall  be  suliject  to  an  import  duty  of  4  per  cent, 
on  their  valuation.  2,  Those  productions  of  Bolivia 
which  only  pass  through  the  territory  of  Peru  for  em- 
barkation from  its  ports,  shall  only  be  subjected  to  a 
transit  duty  of  2  per  cent.  3.  Silver  and  gold,  either 
coined  or  othenvise,  introduced  from  Bolivia  into  Peru, 
shall  be  exempted  from  any  duties.  4.  All  foreign 
articles  of  commerce  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Peru,  and  destined  for  Bolivia,  shall  only  be  subject- 
ed to  the  payment  of  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  the 
decree  of  22d  January,  1830.  which  imposed  transit 
duties  of  from  15  to  45  per  cent,  on  such  commodities, 
has  been  repealed. 

Silver,  however,  has  hitherto  been  the  stajjle  metal- 
lic production  of  Bolivia,  and  has  given  to  it  that  celeb- 
rity which  it  has  long  possessed.  In  the  rich  mountain 
of  Potosi  alone,  from  the  year  1545  to  the  year  1800, 
no  less  than  $823,950,509  were  coined;  and  if  to  this 
be  added  the  amount  of  the  preceding  years,  not  in- 
cluded, and  that  obtained  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
$1,047,901,018  has  been  obtained  in  the  space  of  225 
years. — E.  B. 

Bomb  (ji6fi(3oc,  a  loud  noise),  in  military  affairs,  a 
large  shell  of  cast  iron,  with  a  vent  to  receive  a  fusee, 
which  is  made  of  wood.  The  shell  being  filled  with 
gunpowder,  the  fusee  is  driven  into  the  vent  within 
an  inch  of  the  head,  and  fastened  with  a  cement  made 
of  quick-lime,  ashes,  brick-dust,  and  steel-filings,  work- 
ed together  in  a  glutinous  water ;  or  of  four  parts  of 
pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of 
wax.  This  tube  is  filled  with  a  combustilile  matter 
made  of  two  ounces  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and  three 
of  gunpowder-dust,  well  rammed.  To  preserve  tlie 
fusee,  it  is  pitched  over,  but  uncased  when  the  bomb 
is  put  into  the  mortar,  and  covered  with  gunpowder- 
dust,  which,  taking  fire  by  the  flash  of  the  powder  in 
the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  burns  all  the  time  the  bomb 
is  in  the  air;  and  when  the  composition  in  the  fusee  is 
spent,  it  fires  the  powder  in  the  bomb,  which  bursts 
with  great  violence  and  commits  dreadful  devastation. 

Bombs  may  be  used  without  mortars,  as  was  done 
by  the  Venetians  at  Candia,  when  the  Turks  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  ditch.  Bombs  were  rolled 
down  upon  them  along  a  plank  with  ledges  set  sloping 
toward  their  works.  Bombs  did  not  come  into  com- 
mon use  before  the  year  1634,  and  then  only  in  the 
Dutch  and  Spanish  armies.  One  ^lalthus,  an  luiglish 
engineer,  is  said  to  have  first  carried  them  into  I'rauce, 
where  they  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Collioure. — E.  B. 

Bombay  (Portug.  Buon-Jia/iia,  "good  harlior"), 
a  city,  sea-port,  and  capital  of  the  presidency,  is  sit- 
uated on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  at  the  soutlieastern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Boml)ay,  separated  from  the 
main  land  In-  an  arm  of  the  sea,  forming,  with  the 
contiguous  islands  of  ("olaI)ah,  Salsette,  Butcher's  Isl- 
and, and  Caranjah,  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  India. 
Lat.  18'  56'  N.,  long.  72'  53'  E.  In  1716  the  popula- 
tion was  16,000;  in  1816,  161,350;  and,  according  to 
the  Jiomhay  Calendar,  in  1845,  235,000.  Of  these  two- 
thirds  are  Hindoos,  20,000  Parsees,  and  the  rest  Mus- 
sulmans, Jews,  and  Christians ;  with  a  great  variety 
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of  flucttiatinr;  population,  cliiefly  sailors  and  traders. 
It  consists  of  the  fort  or  old  town,  1  mile  in  length 
liy  i  mile  in  lireadth,  in  which  the  Eurojjean  inhabit- 
ants and  most  of  the  Par.see  merchants  reside;  and  the 
new  town,  al>out  1  mile  distant  northward,  inhabited 
by  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedan  native  population, 
l)eyond  which  suburb  arc  many  detached  villas  and 
Imngalows,  bclonf,'ing  to  European  and  other  resi- 
dents. Uoml)ay  Island  was  ceded  by  the  Portuguese 
to  the  l';nf,'lish  in  Ififil,  as  the  dower  of  Queen  Cath- 
arine, wife  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  in  IGIM  ;  so  that  it  has  been  in  their  occupation  about 
180  years,  being  by  far  the  oldest  of  their  possessions 
in  the  East.  In  liiflH  it  was  transferred  by  the  crown 
to  tlie  P^ast  India  Company  Ity  letters-patent,  in  free 
and  common  soccagc,  on  payment  of  the  annual  rent 
of  ilO.  Hut  liy  the  present  charter  it  has  reverted  to 
tlie  crown,  with  the  rest  of  the  company's  assets,  being 
held  by  the  company  in  trust  merely.  •  On  its  cession 
to  the  crown  of  England,  in  1061,  its  population  did 
not  exceed  1;"),000;  but  at  present  it  has  upward  of 
2.'?0,000  inhabitants.  The  fort  stands  on  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island,  on  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  immediately  over  tlie  harbor.  The  fortifications 
are  extensive,  and  on  the  sea-side  very  strong. 

Bomliay  has  a  lively  appearance  from  the  sea;  but 
as  a  city  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  Calcutta  or  Madras. 
The  houses  within  the  walls  are  built  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  tiles.  Principal  edifices  in  the  fort  are 
the  court-house,  secretariate,  and  other  government 
offices,  custom-house,  town-hall,  castle,  mint,  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Andrew's  Scotch  church,  Eu- 
ropean hospital,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  an 
irregular  open  space  called  the  "  Green  ;"  and  outside 
of  the  massive  fortifications  is  the  esplanade.  In  the 
new  town  are  Elphinstone  college,  Sir  J.  .Tejeebhoy's 
hospital,  the  Ryculla  church  and  club,  the  house  of 
correction,  theatre,  and  tlie  great  Hindoo  temple  of 
Momha  Devi.  On  the  southwest  the  fort  is  connected 
by  Colal>ba  causeway  with  the  island  of  Colabba,  on 
which  are  the  light-house,  observatory,  lunatic  asj-- 
lum,  some  mercantile  buildings,  and  a  stone  pier.  The 
government-house  is  at  Parcll,  6  miles  north  of  the 
fort.  There  are  two  banks — the  Hank  of  Bombay  and 
the  Commercial  Hank  of  India.  The  property  of  the 
island  belongs  princii>ally  to  the  Parsees,  who  are  the 
chief  merchants  and  moneyed  men.  The  liarbor  of 
Bombay  is  one  of  the  best  in  India,  and  affords  good 
anchorage  for  ships  of  the  largest  burden.  On  it  are 
also  excellent  building  and  other  docks  for  ships  of 
tlie  first  class.  Next  to  Calcutta  and  Canton,  Bom- 
bay is  the  principal  commercial  emporium  in  the  East, 
and  for  many  years  its  trade  has  been  uniformly  in- 
creasing. In  1837  a  steam  navigation  was  commenced 
lietween  Bombay  anil  Suez ;  three  steamers  were  at 
first  employed,  which  the  war  in  1813  increased  to  8; 
and  a  regular  monthly  passage  is  now  made  from  Lon- 
don to  India,  \in<ler  the  arrangements  of  the  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  /ionibat/  Jslind.  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  is  8  miles  in  length,  and  3  miles  in 
breadth,  and  is  formed  of  two  ranges  of  green-stone, 
connected  in  the  middle  by  sand-stone  strata.  The  in- 
terior lies  low,  and  was  at  one  time  liable  to  be  flood- 
ed by  the  tide,  but  an  emiiankment  was  erected  to  keej) 
out  the  .sea. 

Hombaij  ffarfmr  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  com- 
modious in  India.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  ami 
north  by  the  island  of  Colal)ali,  or  Old  Woman's  Isl- 
and, Bon»bay  Island,  and  tlio  island  of  Salsette.  The 
first  two  are  separated  only  l)y  a  narrow  creek  forda- 
ble  at  low  water,  and  Bombay  Island  was  joined  to 
Salsette  by  a  causeway  constructed  in  ISOo.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  harbor,  l)etwecn  it  and  the  main  land, 
is  Butcher's  Island,  distant  about  4  miles  from  Bom- 
bay; and  immediately  behind  Butcher's  Island  is  the 
famous  island  of  Elephantn.  .\bout  3  miles  south  from 
Butcher's  Island  is  the  island  of  Caranjah.  on  the  west- 


em  side  of  which,  next  the  harbor,  is  an  extensive 
shoal.  Southwest  from  Caranjah,  distant  atxjut  y 
miles,  is  Tull  Point ;  between  which  and  Colabah,  or 
f)ld  Woman's  Island,  is  the  entrance  to  the  hartxir. 
There  is  a  light-house  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Colabah  Island,  elevated  about  l.V)  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  in  clear  weather  may  Ijc  seen  at  the 
distance  of  7  leagues.  The  [K>int  on  which  the  light- 
house stands  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  extens- 
ive reef  of  rocks  divided  into  yirongs :  of  these,  the 
most  dangerous  is  the  prong  stretching  southwest 
about  3  miles  from  the  light-house,  and  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbor. 
The  reef,  stretching  west-northwest  from  Tull  Point 
about  3^-  miles,  forms  the  southern  tH)undary  of  the 
entrance  ;  the  breadth  of  the  channel  lietween  them  lie- 
ing  aliout  3  miles,  with  a  depth  of  from  7  to  8  fathom.s. 
In  going  into  the  harljor,  it  is  necessary-  to  clear  a  sunk- 
en rock,  lying  almost  due  east  from  the  light-house, 
at  about  1^  mile  distant;  and  also  a  bank,  called  the 
middle-ground,  lying  nearly  opposite  to  and  alxmt  If 
mile  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town. — Ste 
NlCHOI,sON  nml  W.VTSOX's  Pan  of  Bomh-iy  llnrhor. 

Dock.<. — Bombay  is  the  only  port  of  consequence  in 
British  India  in  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  are 
so  consideralde  as  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  extens- 
ive wet  docks.  At  ordinary  spring-tides  the  rise  is 
about  14  feet,  Imt  occasionally  as  high  as  17  feet.  The 
capacious  docks  constructed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany are  their  property,  and  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
der the  direction  of  Parsees,  who,  excepting  the  Chi- 
nese, are  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  people 
of  the  East.  Merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  or 
from  1300  to  1400  tons  burden,  for  the  cotton  trade  to 
China,  have  been  built  in  these  docks.  Frigates  and 
line-of-battle  ships  have  also  been  occasionally  con- 
structed in  them,  sometimes  under  the  exclusive  di- 
rection of  Parsee  artificers.  The  timber  having  to  lie 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  ships  built  at  Bombay 
are  very  costly ;  but  being,  contrary  to  the  practice  in 
other  parts  of  India,  entirely  constructed  of  teak,  they 
are  the  most  durable  vessels  in  the  world,  requiring: 
little  repair,  and  often  running  50  or  60  years.  Being 
for  the  most  part  built  by  natives,  without  any  rerr 
strict  application  of  the  rules  of  the  art,  they  are  com- 
monly, though  not  always,  heavy  sailers. 

Commerce,  <tc. — The  small  and  sterile  island  of  Bom- 
bay affords  no  produce  for  exportation  ;  indeed,  hard- 
ly a  week's  consumption  of  com  for  its  inhabitants. 
Nor  does  the  whole  presidency  of  Bombay,  although 
comprising  aliout  130.000  square  miles,  and  from 
8.000,000  to  9,000,000  inhabitants,  with  a  net  revenue 
in  1848-40  of  i:-2,4t5O,000,  yield,  with  the  exception  of 
cotton,  rice,  and  coffee,  any  of  the  great  colonial  sta- 
])les,  such  as  sugar  and  indigo ;  a  circumstance  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  impolitic  restraints 
upon  the  employment  of  British  settlers  and  capital 
that  were  long  imposed  liy  law,  and  acted  upon  with 
peculiar  rigor  in  this  and  the  sister  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, in  contradistinction  to  the  greater  latitude  af- 
I'ordcd  in  Bengal.  Bombay  is  also  much  less  favora- 
bly situated,  in  respect  of  internal  communications, 
thaji  Calcutta.  The  Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams 
intersect  the  richest  provinces  of  India,  and  give  Cal- 
cutta a  vast  command  of  inland  navigation  :  whereas 
all  the  inland  trade  of  Bombay  has  to  be  carried  on  l>y 
means  of  roads  that  are  seldom  available  for  carriages, 
and  which  can  l)e  used  only  by  pack-bullocks  and 
camels.  The  transit  duties,  by  which  the  inland  trade 
was  grievously  oppressed,  have  l>een  alxdished :  and 
if  this  judicious  measure  l>e  folloM-ed  \\\i  by  the  fomi:»- 
tion  of  lines  of  railways  to  the  principal  markets  in  the 
interior,  a  great  increase  of  the  tnido  of  the  town  and 
improvement  of  the  presidency  may  ht?  exi>ected. 

The  principal  trade  of  Bombay  is  carried  on  wifli 
Cliina.  Gre.1t  Britain,  the  countries  on  the  Persian  nnd 
Arabian  gulfs,  Calcutta,  Cutch  and  Scinde,  the  Mala- 
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bar  coast,  foreign  Europe,  etc.  The  imports  from 
China  consist  principally  of  raw  silk,  sugar,  and  sugar- 
candy,  silk  piece  goods,  treasure,  etc.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  to  China  are,  raw  cotton,  opium 
(18,000  chests),  principally  from  Malwa,  sharks'  fins 
and  fish  maws,  sandal-wood,  pearls,  etc.  The  exports 
to  China  being  much  greater  than  the  imports,  the  re- 
turns for  several  years  past  have  been  made  to  a  large 
extent  in  bills  on  London,  and  on  the  Indian  govern-  [ 
ments,  drawn  by  the  merchants  in  China. 

The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  regu-  ] 
larly  increasing  since  the  abolition  of  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem. The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Great  Britain  are, 
cotton  and  woolen  stuffs,  cotton  yam,  hardware,  cop- 
per, iron  and  lead,  glass,  apparel,  fur,  stationery,  wine, 
etc.  The  principal  articles  of  export  to  Britain  are, 
raw  cotton,  raw  silk  from  China  and  Persia,  ivory, 
pepper,  and  spices,  piece  goods,  coffee  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  wool.  The  export  of  the  last-mentioned  arti- 
cle increased  with  extraordinarv  rapidity,  the  quantity 
shipped  for  England  in  1833^'34  being  only  69,944 
lbs.  ;  whereas  the  shipments  for  England  in  1840-41 
amounted  to  3,428,055  lbs.  But  it  has  since  continued 
nearly  stationary'.  At  present  the  principal  supply  of 
the  article  is  drawn  from  Cutch  and  Scinde,  and  from 
Marwar,  via  Guzerat ;  but  active  measures  have  been 
taken  by  government  for  improving  the  flocks  in  the 
pastoral  country  of  the  Deccan,  so  that  a  further  and 
ver^'  considerable  increase  of  this  new  and  important 
trade  may  be  anticipated. 

Bombay  Presidency,  the  most  westerly  and 
the  smallest  of  the  three  presidencies  of  British  India, 
mostly  between  lat.  14'  and  24"  N.,  and  long.  72"  and 
76'  E.,  having  northwest  and  north  the  Guicowar's 
dominions,  east  the  territories  of  Indore  and  the  Ni- 
zam, south  Goa,  Mysore,  and  the  Madras  presidency, 
and  west  the  Indian  Ocean.  Area,  with  Scinde  and 
Sattara,  120,065  square  miles.  Population  10,485,017, 
and  is  composed  of  the  following  subdivisions :  Bom- 
bay Island,  Poonah,  Ahmednuggur,  Candeish,  Dhar- 
war,  South  Jaghiredars,  South  Concan,  North  Concan, 
Surat,  etc.,  Baroach,  Ahmedabad,  Kaira,  Sattara,  etc. 
The  Western  Ghauts  separate  the  western  or  maritime 
from  the  eastern  districts,  which  latter  form  a  part  of 
the  great  table-land  of  the  Deccan.  In  the  north  the 
mountains  belong  to  the  Sautpoora  and  other  ranges 
connected  with  the  Yindhyan  cliain.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Nerbudda,  Taptee,  Mhye,  and  Sabermutty,  falling 
into  tlie  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Above  the  Ghauts,  the  riv- 
er.s  are  tributary  to  the  Godaver}'  and  Kistnah.  Cli- 
mate for  the  most  part  less  hot  and  more  healthy  than 
in  the  other  presidencies,  a  great  part  of  the  country 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  sea-breezes.  Rice  and 
cotton  are  the  principal  articles  of  culture,  and  the  cot- 
ton of  this  presidency  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
the  others.  Some  sugar  and  indigo  are  raised  in  Can- 
deish. Opium  is  nowhere  cultivated,  and  other  great 
stai)les  of  Indian  piroduce  are  only  produced  in  small 
quantities ;  but  in  return,  the  cardamoms,  pepper,  and 
teak,  exported  from  India,  are  almost  exclusively  the 
gi-owth  of  this  region.  The  northern  districts  are  fa- 
mous for  their  great  variety  of  fruits ;  cocoa  palms 
cover  a  very  large  extent  of  sandy  land  in  the  Con- 
can, etc. ;  wool  has  lately  been  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities  from  Bombay ;  and  great  exertions 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk.  The 
cattle  of  Gujerat  are  a  large  and  fine  breed.  West  of 
the  (jhauts,  the  ox  and  buffalo  are  almost  the  only  do- 
mestic animals.  The  whole  presidency  is  assessed  xin- 
dcr  the  native  village  .system  of  India,  except  the  dis- 
tricts of  Surat  and  Kaira,  where  the  riiolwamj  system 
is  in  force.  In  the  capital  of  each  collectorate  is  the 
seat  of  a  British  collector  and  a  judge,  suljordinate  to 
the  central  court  of  Bombaj'.  A  few  years  ago  the 
army  comitrised  about  30,000  men  and  officers,  of  whom 
6250  were  Europeans.  The  whole  of  the  Indian  marine 
is  attached  to  this  presidency.     In  the  south  there  are 


many  native  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians. The  Parsees  are  now  almost  confined  to  this 
part  of  Asia.  Revenue,  1849,  24,603,376  rupees.  There 
are  in  the  presidency  an  English  episcopal  bishopric 
with  24  clergy,  a  Scottish  kirk,  and  Roman  Catholic 
establishments,  which  receive  government  aid.  El- 
phinstone  college  was  founded  in  1837,  and  there  are 
120  schools  for  the  native  Hindoos,  in  which  from  800 
to  900  boys  receive  education,  besides  nearly  2000  na- 
tive village  schools.  Bombay  was  the  earliest  posses- 
sion of  the  British  in  the  East.  It  was  ceded  by  the 
Moguls  to  the  Portuguese  in  1530,  and  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  English  in  1662  as  a  part  of  the 
dowry  of  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  on  her  marriage  with 
Charles  II.  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tory has  been  acquired  betweeh  1803  and  1818. — See 
India. 

Bombazine,  a  kind  of  silk  stuff,  originally  manu- 
factured at  Milan,  and  thence  sent  into  France  and 
other  countries.  Now,  however,  it  is  manufactured 
in  large  quantities  and  of  a  good  quality  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 

Bomb-vessel,  or  Bomb-ketch,  a  small  ship  of 
unusual  strength,  employed  for  throwing  bombs  into 
a  fortress ;  said  to  have  been  invented  by  M.  Reyneau, 
and  first  used  at  the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  Till 
then  it  had  been  judged  impracticable  to  bombard  a 
place  from  the  sea. — E.  B. 

Bond,  in  Lau-,  is  a  deed  whereby  the  party  obliges 
himself,  his  executors,  or  administrators  (and,  if  the 
deed  so  express  it,  his  heirs  also),  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  another  at  a  day  appointed.  If  this  Ije  all,  the 
bond  is  called  a  simple  one  (simplex  obiiffatio).  But 
there  is  generally  a  condition  added,  that,  if  the  obligor 
does  some  particular  act,  the  obligation  shall  be  void, 
or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force  ;  as,  payment  of  rent, 
performance  of  covenants  in  a  deed,  or  repayment  of  a 
principal  sum  of  money  borrowed  of  the  obligee,  with 
interest ;  which  special  sum  is  usualh'  one-half  of  the 
penal  sum  specified  in  the  bond.  In  case  this  condi- 
tion is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or 
absolute  at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor  while  living, 
and,  after  his  death,  his  personal  representatives,  and 
his  heirs  if  the  heirs  be  named  in  the  bond.  In  case 
of  a  failure  to  perform  the  condition  of  the  bond,  the 
obligee  can  recover  only  his  principal,  interest,  and 
expenses ;  if  the  bond  were  given  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  or  if  it  were  given  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  covenant,  he  can  recover  only  reasonable 
damages  for  the  breach.- — E.  A. 

Bones  of  cattle  and  other  animals  are  extensively 
used  in  the  arts,  in  forming  handles  for  knives,  and 
various  other  purposes ;  but  of  late  years  they  have 
been  of  most  importance  in  agriculture.  When  em- 
ployed in  the  latter,  they  are,  in  most  instances,  ground 
or  reduced  to  powder,  and  are  commonly  used  as  ma- 
nure for  turnips,  being  in  general  drilled  in  with  the 
seed,  though  sometimes,  also,  they  are  sown  broad- 
cast, and  with  other  crops.  The  quantity  used  varies 
from  about  25  Inishels  oi  dust  to  about  40  bu.shels  hrffe 
an  acre.  Their  effect  is  said  to  be  considerably  in- 
creased when  they  have  undergone  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. They  were  first  used  in  England  on  a 
large  scale  as  a  manure  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  extensive  employment  in 
that  county  has  lieen  one  of  the  diief  causes  of  its  rapid 
improvement,  and  of  the  high  state  of  cultivation  to 
which  it  has  attained.  Bone-dust  is  now,  however, 
very  largely  used,  and  its  influence  in  increasing  the 
crops  of  corn  and  turnips,  and  C()nsei|uently,  also,  the 
supplies  of  butcher's  meat  and  farm  iiuiuure,  has  been 
quite  extraordinary. 

Book-keeping,  tlie  art  of  keeping  the  accounts 
and  books  of  a  merdiant.  Book-keeping  by  double 
entry  means  that  nuide  or  system  in  wliicl)  every  en- 
try is  double,  that  is,  has  both  a  deI)tor  and  a  creditor. 
It  is  called  also  the  Italian  method,  because  it  was 
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first  practiced  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  towns  in 
Italy,  ■where  trade  was  conducted  on  an  extensive 
scale  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  in  England,  France, 
or  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  method,  however  fa- 
miliar to  merchants  an<l  book-keepers,  seems  intricate 
to  almost  all  who  have  not  jjracticed  it ;  nor  is  the  dry- 
ness and  ditliculty  of  the  task  much  lessened  by  the 
printed  works  on  the  subject,  which,  having  been  com- 
j>ilod  more  liy  teachers  than  by  practical  merchants, 
contain  a  number  of  ol)Soletc  rules  and  unnecessary 
details.  To  discuss  this  sulyect  fully  would  require 
more  space  than  could  be  appropriated  in  this  work. 
We  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  reliable  volumes 
of  Mr.  ^Marsh  (published  by  Appleton&  Co.,  New  York) 
and  other  writers. 

Books  (Ger.  liucher;  Du.  Boeken;  Da.  Jiiir/er ;  Sw. 
Jiix-'.-cr ;  Fr.  Livres ;  It.  Lihri ;  Sp.  Lihros ;  Port.  lA- 
rros ;  Kuss.  A'n/yt  ,•  Vo\.  Ki^iiiski,  K.neffi ;  Lat.  Lihri), 
written  or  printed  treatises  on  any  branch  of  science, 
art,  or  literature,  composed  in  the  view  of  instructing, 
amusing,  or  persuading  the  reader.  Ancient  books 
were  originally  boards,  or  the  inner  Ijark  of  trees  ;  and 
bark  is  still  used  by  some  nations,  as  are  also  skins, 
for  which  latter  parchment  was  substituted.  Papy- 
rus, an  Egyptian  plant,  was  adopted  in  that  country. 
Books  whose  leaves  were  vellum  were  invented  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  alwut  198  li.c,  at  which 
time  books  were  in  volumes  or  rolls.  The  MSS.  in 
Herculaneum  consist  of  papyrus,  rolled  and  charred, 
and  matted  together  by  the  lire,  and  are  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  one,  two,  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
each  being  a  separate  treatise.  The  Pentateuch  of 
Moses,  and  the  history  of  Job,  are  the  most  ancient  in 
the  world ;  and  in  profane  literature,  the  poems  of 
Homer,  though  the  names  of  others  still  more  ancient 
are  preserved. — II.vvdx. 

Prices  of  Books. — Jerome  states  that  he  had  ruined 
himself  by  buying  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Origen.  A 
large  estate  was  given  for  one  on  cosmography,  by  Al- 
fred, aljout  .v.i>.  872.  The  Rimi'ui  de  la  llo.e  was  sold 
for  above  £'iO ;  and  a  Ilomily  was  exchanged  for  200 
sheep  and  live  quarters  of  wheat;  and  they  usually 
fetched  double  or  treble  their  weight  in  gold.  They 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  £10  to  £10  each,  in  1100. 
In  our  own  times,  the  value  of  some  volumes  is  very  ; 
great.  A  copy  of  Jfanklin's  Bible,  ornamented  by  Mr.  I 
Tomkins,  has  been  declared  worth  500  gxiincas. — But- 
i.v.K.  A  yet  more  superb  copy  is  at  present  insured 
in  a  London  office  for  £3000. — Times.  It  Decamei-one 
of  Boccacio,  edition  of  1471,  was  bought  at  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh's  sale  by  the  Duke  of  JIarlborough  fpr 
£22G0,  June  17,  1812.— Piiili.ii-s.  A  copy  of  the  i 
"  Mazarin  Bible,"  being  the  first  edition  and  first  book  ! 
ever  printed  (by  Guttemlierg  at  Mentz,  in  1455),  was  ' 
sold  at  auction  in  London,  in  April,  1846,  for  £500.  This  ' 
copy,  the  only  one  known  to  exist  except  19  in  public 
libraries,  is  now  in  a  private  lilirary  in  New  York. — /</. 
Printed  Books. — The  first  printed  books  were  trifling 
hymns  and  psalters,  and,  being  printed  only  on  one 
side,  the  leaves  were  pasted  l)ack  to  back.  The  first 
printing  was,  as  a  book,  the  JJook  of  Psalms,  by  Faust 
and  .Scha!tVer,  his  son-in-law,  Aug.  14,  1457.  Several 
works  were  printed  many  years  before ;  but  as  the  in- 
ventors kept  the  secret  to  themselves,  they  sold  their 
first  ])rinted  works  as  manuscripts.  This  gave  rise  to 
an  adventure  that  brougiit  calamity  on  Faust.  He 
began  iu  14.')0  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  fin- 
ished in  14(i0.  The  second  printed  was  Cicero  de  Ojli- 
ciis,  14Gt).— Blaih.  The  first  liook  printed  in  England 
was  T/ie  (;ame  and  Plot/ of  the  Chrs.tc,  by  Caxton,  1474. 
The  first  in  Dublin  was  the  I.iturfft/,'  in  1550.  The 
first  classical  work  printed  in  Russia  was  Com.  Xcpr>ti.s 
\'ila-,  in  17(">2.  I.ucian's  Dialoifucs  was  the  first  Greek 
book  printed  in  Anierica  (at  Philadelphia),  1789. 
Books  of  astronomy  and  geometry  were  all  destroyed 
m  England  as  being  infected  with  magic,  6  Edw.  VI. 
15.V2. — Stowk's  Chronicles.    According  to  PKTTianKw 


(Biblio.  Sussex.),  the  first  book  printed  with  movable 
types  was  the  Latin  Bible,  printed  by  John  Guttem- 
lierg at  Mayence,  about  1455.  It  wa.s  in  two  folio 
volumes;  and  so  excellent  was  the  workmanship,  both 
in  type,  ink,  pajier,  and  press-work,  that  it  has  scarcely 
been  surpassed  since.  The  succeeding  editions  for  200 
years  were  much  inferior.  This  edition  is  called  the 
Mazarin  Bible,  as  a  copy  was  first  found  in  the  library 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Only  20  copies  are  now  known 
to  exist,  all  but  one  being  in  public  libraries  in  Europe. 
Specimens  of  the  blo'k  books,  printed  with  engraved 
wooden  blocks,  instead  of  type,  are  now  very  rare.  Of 
the  Bibliu  Paiipenim,  done  in  this  way,  onlv  two  copies 
exist,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  citizen  of  New  York. 
Copyrifjht  is  the  right  which  the  authors  of  books  or 
treatises  claim  to  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing, 
publishing,  and  selling  them. 

Books  are  divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  sheets  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed  or  written  are  folded  :  \\z.,  folio,  when  the  sheet 
is  folded  into  two  leaves  ;  quarto,  when  folded  \nXo  four ; 
o/iaro,  when  folded  into  eight;  duodecimo,  when  the 
sheet  is  folded  into  twelve,  etc.  In  making  these  clas- 
sifications, no  attention  is  paid  to  the  size  of  the  sheet. 
Pr<igress  and  present  >itcUe  of  the  Imw  as  to  the  Copy- 
1-irjht  of  Books. — It  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  an- 
tiquity, an  author  had  any  exclusive  right  to  a  work, 
or  whether,  having  once  pul)lished  it,  he  could  restrain 
others  from  copying  it  and  selling  copies.  We  incline 
to  think  that  he  could.  The  public  sale  of  copies  of 
works  is  often  referred  to  in  the  classics ;  and  in  such 
a  way  as  warrants  the  inference  that  they  were  pro- 
ductive to  the  author,  which  could  not  have  been  the 
case  had  every  one  been  permitted  to  copy  them  at 
pleasure.  Terence,  in  one  of  his  plays  (Prol.  in  Eu- 
nuch. 1.  20),  says,  Fuhulam,  quam  nunc  acturi  sumus, 
pcstquam  (pdilrs  emerunt ;  but  why  .should  the  magis- 
trates have  bought  it,  had  it  been  free  to  every  one  to 
copy  it  ?  It  would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  had  it 
been  otherwise.  Of  all  the  species  of  property  a  man 
can  possess,  the  fruits  of  his  mental  labors  seem  to  be 
most  peculiarly  his  own.  And  though  it  may,  we 
think,  be  shown  that  many  serious  inconveniences 
would  result  from  giving  the  same  absolute  and  in- 
terminable property  over  ideas  that  is  given  over  ma- 
terial objects,  these  inconveniences  could  hardly  have 
been  perceived  in  antiquity.  It  will  also  be  obsen-ed 
that  in  antiquity  a  copyright  was  of  much  less  value 
than  in  modern  times.  Books  could  then  only  l)e  mul- 
tijjlied  by  copying  them  with  the  pen :  and  if  any  one 
chose  ])rivately  to  copy  a  work,  or  to  buy  it  of  another, 
it  must  have  been  very  diflicult  to  hinder  him  :  but 
when  printing  had  been  introduced,  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  books  not  only  extended  the  demand  for  them 
in  f:ir  greater  proportion,  and  consequently  rendered 
cojivrights  more  valuable,  but  it  also  afforded  the 
means  of  preventing  their  piracy.  Printing  is  not  a  de- 
vicc  by  which  a  few  copies  of  a  book  can  l>e  obtained  at 
a  cheap  rate.  It  is  productive  of  cheapness  only  when 
it  is  employed  upon  a  large  scale,  or  when  a  consider- 
able inijiression  is  to  be  thrown  oft'.  And  hence,  after 
its  invention,  piracy  could  hardly  be  committed  in  se- 
cret :  the  pirated  book  had  to  be  brought  to  market ; 
the  fraud  was  thus  sure  to  l)e  detected,  and  the  oftend- 
ing  i>arty  might  Ik?  prosecuted  and  punished. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  invention  of  pnnt- 
ing,  no  questions  seem  to  have  occurred  with  respect 
to  copyrights.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  early  adop- 
tion of  the  licensing  system,  tiovernnients  soon  per- 
ceived the  vast  importance  of  the  powerful  engine  that 
had  been  brought  into  the  field;  and  they  endeavored 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  energies  by  intenlicting  the 
]niblication  of  all  works  not  previously  license*!  by  au- 
tlu)rit\-.  During  the  continuation  of  this  system,  piracy 
was  ertectually  prevented.  The  licensing  act  (l.'i  &  14 
Chas.  II.  c.  2),  and  the  previous  acts  and  proclamations 
to  the  same  effect,  prohibited  the  printing  of  any  book 
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■without  consent  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  without  a  li- 
cense. In  1694  the  licensing  act  finally  expired,  and 
the  press  then  became  reallj'  free.  Instead,  however, 
of  the  sunimarj'  methods  for  obtaining  redress  for  any 
invasion  of  their  property  enjoyed  by  them  under  the 
licensing  acts,  authors  were  now  left  to  defend  their 
rights  at  common  law;  and  as  no  author  or  boolcseller 
could  procure  any  redress  for  a  piracy  at  common  law, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  could  jnwe  damage,  property  in 
books  was  virtually  annihilated;  it  being  in  most 
cases  impossible  to  prove  the  sale  of  one  printed  copy 
out  of  a  hundred.  Under  these  circumstances,  appli- 
cations were  made  to  Parliament  for  an  act  to  protect 
literary  property,  by  granting  some  speedy  and  effectu- 
al method  of  preventing  the  sale  of  spurious  copies.  In 
consequence,  the  statute  8  Anne,  c.  19,  was  passed,  se- 
curing to  authors  and  their  assignees  the  exclusive 
right  of  printing  their  boolis  for  14  years  certain,  from 
the  day  of  publication,  with  a  contingent  14  years,  pro- 
vided the  autlior  were  alive  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first  term.  Persons  printing  books  protected  by  this 
act,  without  the  consent  of  the  authors  or  their  as- 
signees, were  to  forfeit  the  pirated  copies,  and  Id.  for 
every  sheet  of  the  same.  Such  books  as  were  not  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall  were  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fit of  this  act. 

Every  one  must  be  satisfied  that  14  years'  exclusive 
possession  is  far  too  short  a  period  to  indemnif}'  the 
author  of  a  work,  the  composition  of  whicli  has  re- 
quired any  considerable  amount  of  labor  and  research  ; 
though  28  years  is  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  not 
a  very  improper  period.  But  the  grand  defect  of  the 
statute  of  Anne  consisted  in  its  making  the  riglit  to 
the  exclusive  possession  for  28  years  contingent  on  the 
fact  of  a  person  having  lived  a  day  more  or  less  than 
14  years  after  the  publication  of  his  work.  This  was 
making  the  enjoyment  of  an  important  right  depend- 
ent on  a  mere  accidental  circumstance  over  which  man 
has  no  control.  Could  any  thing  be  more  oppressive 
and  unjust  than  to  hinder  an  author  from  bequeathing 
that  property  to  his  widow  and  children  that  would 
have  belonged  to  himself  had  he  been  alive  ?  Nothing, 
indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be,  more  obvious  than 
the  justice  of  extending  all  copyrights  to  the  same  pe- 
riod, whether  the  authors  be  dead  or  not. 

In  the  United  States,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subject 
is  vested  in  the  Federal  government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion (art.  1,  sec.  8),  which  declares  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  "to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts,  bj-  securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries." 

By  the  acts  of  Congress,  May  31,  1790  (c.  15),  and 
April  29,  1802  (c.  36),  the  authors  of  maps,  charts, 
books,  engravings,  etchings,  etc.,  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  resident  therein,  are  entitled  to  the 
exclusive  right  of  publishing  for  14  years,  and,  if  the 
author  be  living  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  14  years. 

The  English  law  does  not  distinguish  between  resi- 
dents and  non-residents,  aliens,  like  the  American  law. 

A  copyright  may  exist  in  a  translation,  or  in  part 
of  a  work  (as  in  notes  or  additional  matter) ;  but  a  hoiM 
Jide  abridgment  of  a  l)ook  is  not  considered  in  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  a  violation  of  the  original 
copyright.  So  a  person  may  use' a  fair  quotation,  if 
Ly  application  lie  makes  it  part  of  his  own  work  ;  but 
can  not  take  the  whole;,  or  large  part,  under  pretense 
of  quotation.  If  an  encyclopedia  or  review  copies  so 
much  of  a  l)ook  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it,  it  be- 
comes liable  to  an  action  for  a  violation  of  the  haw. 
An  encyclopedia  is  not  allowed  by  its  transcripts  to 
sweep  up  all  modern  works.  In  Germany  abridg- 
ments are  not  protected  as  in  the  Unitcil  States. 

The  great  practical  difiiculty  in  interpreting  the 
copyriglit  acts  is  in  distinguishing  between  an  orig- 
inal work  and  a  copy  made,  animo  furandi,  from  one 


already  in  existence.    The  following  is  a  summary  of 
Mr.  Godson's  remarks  on  this  subject : 

"The  identity  of  a  literary  work  consists  entirely  in  thesen- 
timents  and  language.  The  same  conceptions,  clothed  in  the 
same  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  composition ;  and 
whatever  method  is  taken  of  exhibiting  that  composition  to  the 
ear  or  the  eye,  by  recital,  or  by  vrriting,  or  liy jjiintitig,  in  any 
number  of  copies,  or  at  any  period  of  time,  the  property  of  an- 
other person  has  been  violated ;  for  the  new  book  is  still  the 
identical  work  of  the  real  author.  Thus,  therefore,  a  transcript 
of  nearly  all  the  sentiments  and  language  of  a  book  is  a  glar- 
ing piracy.  To  copy  part  of  a  book,  either  by  taking  a  few 
pages  verbatim,  when  the  sentiments  are  not  new,  or  by  imi- 
tation of  the  principal  ideas,  although  the  treatises  in  other  re- 
spects are  ditferent,  is  also  considered  to  be  illegal.  Although 
it  was  held  by  Chief-justice  Ellenborough  that  a  variance  in 
form  and  manner  is  a  variance  in  substance,  and  that  any  ma- 
terial alteration  which  is  a  melioration  can  not  be  considered 
as  a  piracy ;  yet  a  piracy  is  committed,  whether  the  autlior  at- 
tempt an  original  work,  or  call  liis  book  an  abridgment,  if  the 
principal  parts  of  a  book  are  servilely  copied  or  unfairly  varied. 
But  if  the  main  design  be  not  copied,  the  circumstance  that 
part  of  the  compositionof  one  author  is  found  in  another  is  not 
of  itself  piracy  sufficient  to  support  an  action.  A  man  may 
fairly  adopt  part  of  the  work  of  another;  he  may  so  make  use 
of  another's  labors  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the  ben- 
efit of  the  public ;  but  having  done  so,  the  question  will  be, 
Was  the  matter  so  taken  used  fairly  with  that  view,  and  with- 
out what  may  be  temied  the  anivnis  furandi  t  In  judging  of 
a  quotation,  whether  it  is  fair  and  candid,  or  whether  the  per- 
son who  quotes  has  been  swayed  by  the  animus  furandi,  the 
quantity  taken,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  adopted,  of 
course  must  be  considered.  If  the  work  complained  of  be  in 
substance  a  copy,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  the  intention 
to  pirate ;  for  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  matter  of  the  book  having 
been  purloined,  the  intention  is  apparent,  and  other  proof  is 
superfluous.  A  piracy  has  undoubtedly  been  committed.  But 
if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  is  quoted,  then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  show  that  it  was  done  animo  furandi,  with  the 
intention  of  depriving  the  author  of  his  just  reward,  by  giving 
his  work  to  the  public  in  a  cheaper  form.  And  then  the  mode- 
of  doing  it  becomes  a  subject  of  inquii-y ;  for  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  piracy  that  part  of  one  author's  book -is  found 
in  that  of  another,  unless  it  be  nearly  the  whole,  or  so  much 
as  will  show  (being  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury)  that  it  was 
done  with  a  bad  intent,  and  that  the  matter  which  accom- 
I  panics  it  has  been  colorabhj  introduced,— P.  215-217.  If  a 
work  be  of  such  a  libelous  or  miscliievous  nature  as  to  affect 
the  public  morals,  and  that  the  author  can  not  maintain  an  ac- 
tion at  law  upon  it,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interpose  with  an 
injunction  to  protect  that  which  can  not  be  called  property.  ' 
Even  if  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  evil  tendency,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor will  not  interfere."— Godson,  p.  212. 

Expediency  of  limiting  Copyrights  to  a  reasonable 
Term. — It  is  argued  by  manj-  that  copyrights  should 
be  made  perpetual ;  that,  were  this  done,  men  of  talent 
and  learning  would  devote  themselves  much  more  read- 
ily than  at  present  to  the  composition  of  works  requir- 
ing great  labor ;  inasmuch  as  the  copyright  of  such 
works,  were  it  perpetual,  would  be  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  a  family.  But  we  doubt  much  whether 
these  anticipations  would  be  realized.  Most  books  or 
manuscripts  are  purchased  by  the  booksellers,  or  pub- 
lished upon  the  presumption  that  there  will  immediate- 
ly be  a  considerable  demand  for  them ;  and  we  appre- 
hend that  when  copyrights  are  secured  for  42  years 
certain,  very  little  more  would  be  given  for  them  were 
thev  made  perpetual.  "When  an  annuity,  or  the  rent 
or  profit  arising  out  of  any  fixed  and  tangible  property, 
with  respect  to  which  there  can  Ve  no  risk,  is  .sold,  if 
the  number  of  years  for  wliich  it  is  to  continue  be  con- 
siderable, the  price  which  it  is  wortli,  and  whidi  it 
fetches,  does  not  difier  materially  from  what  it  would 
bring  were  it  peri)etual.  But  the  cojiyright  of  an  un- 
put)lished  work  is,  of  all  descriptions  of  property  in 
which  to  speculate,  tlie  most  hazardous,  and  the 
chances  of  reaping  contingent  advantages  from  it,  at 
the  distance  of  42  years,  would  be  worth  very  little 
indeed. 

Perhaps  the  period  of  28  years  has  been  advanta- 
geously extended  to  42  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  more 
injurythan  benefit  would  result  to  literature  by  ex- 
'  tending  it  beyond  tliis  term.     In  France,  copyrights 
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continue  for  20  years  after  the  death  of  tlie  author.  In 
most  of  the  German  States  they  are  perpetual ;  this, 
liowever,  until  very  recently,  hardly  indeniuilied  tlie 
authors  for  the  ease  with  which  spurious  coi)ie8  mi^jht 
be  obtained  from  other  States.  But  by  a  late  resolu- 
tion of  the  Diet,  a  copyright  secured  in  one  State  is 
good  in  all. 

Internalional  Copyrifjhts.—lhe.  establishment  of  an 
international  copyright  system,  that  should  enable  tlie 
authors  of  one  country  to  secure  the  copyright  of 
their  works  in  other  countries,  has  of  late  e.xcited  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  We  doulit,  however,  whether 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  a  system, 
were  it  established,  would  be  so  great  as  many  seem 
to  suppose.  No  doubt  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  antliors  of  popular  works  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  for  example,  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
copyright  in  both  countries  ;  but  the  real  question  is, 
would  the  interests  of  literature  and  of  the  public  be 
promoted  by  such  arrangement?  NoW  we  incline  to 
think  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative. The  single  market  of  either  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States  is  quite  large  enough  to  secure  a 
sale  for  really  good  works  sufiicient  to  afford  ample  en- 
couragement to  their  authors  ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  the  republication 
at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  one  country  of  books  originally 
published  in  the  other  should  be  prevented.  Indeed, 
such  prevention  would  appear,  by  obstructing  the  cir- 
culation of  knowledge  and  of  amusement,  to  be  inju- 
rious to  both.  It  has,  it  is  true,  been  alleged  that  if 
we  had  a  copyright  sjstem  in  common  with  England, 
English  and  American  books  might  be  published  at  a 
less  price,  inasmuch  as  the  extension  of  the  market 
would  secure  them  a  larger  sale.  But  though  this  re- 
sult might,  we  doubt  much  whether  it  really  woukl, 
Iiappen.  We  apprehend  that  then,  as  now,  authors 
and  publishers  would  impose  such  prices  on  their 
works  as  they  supposed  would  realize  the  largest 
amount  of  prolit,  and  that  if  they  thought  a  high  price 
more  likelj-  to  do  this  than  a  low  one,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferred. The  extensive  reprinting  of  cheap  editions  of 
French  works  that  has  for  a  lengthened  period  been 
carried  on  at  Brussels  has  certainly  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  literati  of  France.  Still,  however,  the 
market  of  that  kingdom  seems  to  be  sutUciently  ex- 
tensive to  insure  the  unlimited  production  of  works 
displaying  the  greatest  talent,  research,  and  industry  ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  if  the  production  of  valuable  works 
be  not  checked  in  France  by  their  being  reprinted 
abroad,  the  injury  done  to  French  men  of  letters  re- 
dounds to  the  advantage  of  every  foreigner  who  has 
occasion  to  look  into  or  consult  their  works.  Every 
elVort  should  be  made  to  prevent  coi)yrights  being  in- 
vaded by  pirates  at  home,  and  by  the  clandestine  im- 
portation of  books  printed  abroad ;  but  farther  than 
this  we  should  not  go.  We  are  well  convinced  that  it 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  of  literature  that 
nations  should  have  full  liberty  to  republish  each  oth- 
er's works  in  such  forms  ami  at  such  times  and  prices 
us  they  nuiy  think  lit. 

The  real  evil  with  which  our  literature  has  to  con- 
tend originates  in  the  barefaced  piracy  carried  on  at 
home,  and  not  in  the  proceedings  of  foreigners.  The 
latter  nuiy,  perhaps,  interfere  a  little  with  the  sale  of 
native  works,  by  supplying  the  public  with  foreign  in- 
stead of  home  editions  ;  but  the  proceedings  of  the  in- 
digenous pirates  are  ten  times  more  mischievous.  They 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  knaves  and  drudges,  with- 
out talent  or  learning  of  any  sort,  save  only  that  of 
transmuting  and  adulterating  the  labors  of  others,  and 
disguising  their  own  rascality.  Such  persons  fasten 
like  leeches  on  any  new  work  of  talent,  research,  and 
industry  ;  they  forthwith  announce  some  system,  com- 
pilation, or  abridgment  of  the  same  sort,  every  idea 
and  statenient  in  w  hich  is  stolen ;  and  then  publish 
their  spurious  rubbish  at  a  low  price,  advertise  it  as 


being  decidedly  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  find 
numbers  of  newspaper  writers  ready  to  puff  oft'  and 
eulogize  their  disinterested  and  meritorious  labors! 
It  is  diflicult,  we  admit,  to  deal  with  such  a  nuisance, 
and  it  can  not,  perhaps,  be  abated  by  legislation.  But 
while  we  regret  the  fact,  there  can  not,  we  believe,  be 
a  question  tliat  courts  and  juries  have  for  a  lengthened 
period  inclined  too  much  to  a  lenient  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  to  piracy ;  and  that  literary  plunderers, 
whose  roblieries  are  but  little  disguiised,  too  often  es- 
cape with  impunity. 

By  the  following  table  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  foreign 
trade  in  books  and  maps  is  limited.  The  imports  are 
from  lingland  and  France  principally,  and  also  a  few 
from  Germany. 

DoMEBTic  ExrouTs  raoM  THK  United  States,  kos  the  Yeass 
£MUNU  Junk  30tii,  Ib&O,  1851,  1855. 
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Hooks  and  Maps 

I'aper  and  Stationery. . . . 

122,212 

$i8i,:ia5 

191,843 

$207,2lS 

I.MP0RT8    OF    PaI'KR    AND   BOOK8   INTO    THE    UsiTEU    STATES, 

FOR  THE  Years  endino  June  SOtii,  1S.53,  1S54,  1855. 

1853.       1       ISM.        1        18S5.       1 

Paper  and  Stationery 

Books  and  jirinted  matter 

$602,059 
723,221 

'.I17.<»44 

.$7(i8,122 
793.431 

Boom  (Dutch  boom,  a  beam),  in  naval  language, 
a  long  spar  for  spreading  out  the  clew  or  corner  of  par- 
ticular sails;  as  the  jib-boom,  studding-sail  boom, 
main  boom,  square-sail  boom,  etc.  Boom  denotes 
also  a  strong  chain  or  cable  stretched  across  the  mouth 
of  a  river  or  harbor,  with  spars  lashed  to  it,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  an  enemy's  ships. — E.  B. 

Booming,  among  sailors,  denotes  the  application 
of  a  boom  to  the  sails,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  speed 
of  the  ship. — E.  B. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  the  external  covering  for  the 
legs  and  feet,  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. Boots  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the 
Carians,  and  were  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  leather  ;  of 
the  last  material,  some  time  after  their  invention,  boots 
were  known  to  the  Greeks,  for  Homer  mentions  them 
about  907  b.c. — For  an  account  of  the  value  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  annually  produced,  see  Leatuer,  and 
for  the  duties  on  those  imported  «ee  Tariff. 

Borax,  or  Tincal  (.\rab.  Bnrak;  Pers.  Tunkar), 
one  of  the  salts  of  soda.  It  is  white,  transparent,  rath- 
er greasy  in  its  fracture ;  its  taste  is  styptic,  and  it  con- 
verts sirup  of  violets  to  a  green.  It  readily  dissolves 
in  hot  water,  and  swells  and  bubbles  in  the  tire.  It  is 
of  great  use  as  a  flux  for  metals. — Tiiomsox's  C/icmis- 
try.  This  salt  is  found  in  a  crystallized  state  at  the 
bottom  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet,  and  in  various  local-  ' 
ities  in  Persia,  China,  South  America,  and  Europe. 
Formerly,  however,  the  demand  of  Euroi>e  was  almost 
wholly  supplied  from  the  East,  and  especially  by  im- 
portations from  Thibet,  where  the  salt  is  comparative- 
ly abundant.  Crude  borax,  when  imported,  is  called 
tincal,  being  enveloi>ed  in  a  fatty  matter,  from  which  it 
has  to  be  separated  by  a  process  that  was  long  known 
only  to  the  Venetians  and  Dutch.  Large  quantities 
are  supplied  from  the  famous  lagoons  near  Monte  Cer- 
bole,  in  Tuscany.  These  lagoons,  which  occupy  a 
large  extent  of  surface,  consist  of  an  infinite  numl>er 
of  low  volcanoes,  and  springs  in  a  furious  state  of 
ebullition;  the  ground,  which  shakes  and  burns  be- 
neath the  feet,  is  covered  with  crystallizations  of  sul- 
l)hur  and  other  minerals;  the  whole  scene  presenting 
a  striking  picture  of  the  most  tremendous  energy  and 
sterility.  The  vapors  that  are  constantly  l>ur>ting 
forth  from  the  boiling  lagoons  being  found  to  contain 
boracic  acid,  it  occurred  to  a  most  ingenious  person,  a 
M.  Liirderel,  to  construct  pans  through  which  the 
vapors  being  made  to  pass  impregnate  the  water  in 
them  with  the  acid.  The  pans  are  kept  boiling  by 
the  heat  of  the  lagoons;  and  the  water  l>eing  evapora- 
ted, the  acid  is  deposited  in  crystals.     In  consequence 
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of  this  discovery,  the  lagoons,  from  being  altogether  j 
worthless,  have  become  most  valuable.  From  10,000  j 
to  12,000  pounds  (12  ounces  each)  of  acid  were,  a  few 
years  ago,  daily  produced :  and  this  vast  supply,  and 
the  facility  with  which  borax  may  be  obtained  from 
the  acid,  has  occasioned  a  great  reduction  in  its  price, 
and  enabled  it  to  be  much  more  extensively  emploj'ed 
than  before. — See  Dr.  Bowring's  Report  on  Tuscany. 
Bordeaux,  a  large  and  opulent  commercial  city  of 
France,  on  the  Garonne,  about  75  miles  from  its  mouth, 
lat.  44°  50'  26"  N.,  long.  0°  34'  W.  Population,  in  1851, 
130,927.  The  commerce  of  Bordeaux  is  very  extens- 
ive. The  Garonne  is  a  noljle  river,  with  depth  of 
water  sufficient  to  enable  large  ships  to  come  up  to  the 
city,  laying  open,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dordogne 
and  their  tributary  streams,  a  large  extent  of  countr}\ 
The  commerce  of  Bordeaux  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 


famous  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  communicates  with 
the  Mediterranean.  By  its  means  Bordeaux  is  enabled 
to  furnish  the  south  of  France  with  colonial  products 
at  nearly  as  cheap  a  rate  as  Marseilles.  Wines,  bran- 
dies, and  fruits  are  the  staple  articles  of  export ;  but 
the  merchants  apply  themselves  more  particularly  to 
the  wine  trade.  Most  part  of  their  other  business  is 
confined  to  dealing  on  commission  ;  but  this  thev  con- 
duct almost  invariably  on  their  own  account.  The 
reason  they  assign  for  this  is,  that  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  purchase,  racking,  fining,  and  proper  care 
of  wines,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  exportation,  are 
so  very  great,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  con- 
duct the  business  on  any  thing  like  the  ordinary  terms 
so  as  to  satisfy  their  emplo.yers.  Colonial  products, 
cotton,  dye-stuffs,  pepper,  hides,  tobacco,  rice,  form 
the  principal  articles  of  impoi'tation. 


Account  of  Pokt  Chaeges,  Bkokerage,  and  other  tublic  Disbdebements  rAYAiii.E  in  Boedeaux  on  account  of  a 
Feencu  oe  Foeeign  Vessei,  of  300  Tons  Bueden,  from  a  Foreign  Poet  to  Boedeaux,  oe  feom  Bordeaux  to  a 
FoEEiGN  Poet. 


Nature  of  Charges. 


On  a  French  or  British  Vessel. 


[n  Frent-h 
Money. 


In  sterling 
Monev. 


On  ft  Foreign  Vessel. 


Report  and  pilotage  from  sea  to  Bordeaux  for  a  vessel  drawing  14 

Frencli  feet  water  (15  feet  3-9  in  British) 

Lazaretto  dues 

Moving  vessel  up  and  mooring  her 

Entering  vessel  at  custom-house,  and  brokerage  inward 

Advertisement  for  freight  and  passengers,  G  francs  (4s.  10(f.)  to  each 

newspaper 

Tonnage  money  and  navigation  dues  on  300  tons 

Visiting  of&cer.s,  clearances,  harbor  master,  etc 

Manifest  and  freight  list 

Ballast  taken  in  or  out,  1  franc  25  centimes  per  ton  (1«.) 

Consul's  bill.    Usual  fees  (English  vessels),  IT  francs  25  cent.  (15s.) 

Pilotage  from  Bordeau.x  to  sea 

Broker's  commission  outward,  care  and  attendance  for  expediting 

the  vessel : 

In  ballast,  50  c.  per  ton  (M.),  say  120  fr.  at  most  (^£4  16s.)^    g, 

Loaded  per  charter  or  on  owner's  account,  Ifr.  (lOd.)perton!-  | 

Loaded  in  freight,  1  franc  50  centimes  (Is.  8d.)  per  ton       )    ^ 

Total 


21S  93 
61  0 
10    0 

100    0 


4r5    0 

14  75 

15  0 


2-20    0 


8  15  2 
2  IS  10 
0  8  0 
4    0    0 


19  16  0 
0  11  10 
0  12    0 


12    0    0 


24T  50 
61  8 
10    8 

100    0 


1239    0 

14  75 

15  0 


14^4  06 


5T    7  10 


2232  59 


9  18  0 
2  18  10 
0  8  0 
4    0    0 


49  11  2 
0  11  10 
0  12    0 


9  16    3 


89 
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N.B. — No  regard  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  as  all  goods  are  imported  cither  for  consumption  or  exportation,  which 
does  not  expose  vessels  to  pay  more  or  less  charges. 

Wine. — The  culture  of  the  vine  is  by  far  the  most  ]  others  become  fit  for  bottling  in  much  less  time. — 


important  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde.  The  annual  produce  of  its  wines, 
the  red  growths  of  which  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  claret,  amounts  to  about  2,500,000  hectolitres, 
or  about  55,000,000  imperial  gallons.  The  vineyards 
are  the  property  of  about  12,000  families,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  their  cultivation  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
45  or  40  million  francs  a  year.  The  best  growths  are 
from  the  confines  of  the  "  Landes,"  behind  Bordeaux; 
the  secondary  growths  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  the 
country  between  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  and  the 
J'dhts,  a  district  of  a  strong  rich  soil  bordering  the 
banks  of  those  rivers.  The  first  growths  of  the  red 
■wines  are  denominated  Lafilte,  Latour,  Chdteau-Mar- 
gaur,  and  JIaut  Brian.  The  first  three  are  the  produce 
of  the  district  of  Ilmd  Medoc,  northwest  of  Bordeaux, 
and  the  last  of  the  district  called  dcs  Graves.  These 
wines  are  all  of  the  highest  excellence  ;  their  produce 
is  very  limited,  and  in  favorable  years  sells  at  from 
3000  to  4000  francs  the  tun,  which  contains  210  impe- 
rial gallons  ;  but  when  they  have  been  kept  in  the  cel- 
lar for  six  years  the  price  is  doubled,  so  that  even  in 
Bordeau.x  a  bottle  of  the  best  win^can  not  be  had  for 
less  than  (J  or  7  francs.  The  Lajitte  is  the  most  choice 
and  delicate,  and  is  characterized  l)y  its  silky  softness 
on  the  palate,  and  its  charming  perfume,  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  tlie  violet  and  the  raspberry. 
Tlic  Latour  has  a  fuller  Ijody,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
consideraljle  aroma,  but  wants  the  softness  of  the  /,«- 
filfe.  The  Chateau-Mor/jaur,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
lighter,  and  posses.ses  all  the  delicate  qualities  of  the 
Lalitte,  except  that  it  has  not  quite  so  high  a  flavor. 
The  Ilaut  Brian,  again,  lias  more  spirit  and  body  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  but  is  rougli  when  new,  and  re- 
quires to  be  kept  (5  or  7  years  in  ■wood;  while  the 


Henderson  on  Wines,  p.  184. 

Among  the  secondary  red  wines,  those  of  Rozav, 
Gorce,  Leorille,  and  Larose,  Bran-Mouton,  Pichnn- 
Lonfjueville,  and  Calon,  are  reckoned  the  best.  The 
third-rate  wines  comprise  those  called  Paitillac,  Mar- 
ffaur,  St.  Jtdlien,  St.  Estiphe,  St.  Fmilion,  etc.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  any  of  these  growths  are  exported  in 
a  state  of  purity.  The  taste  of  the  English,  for  cx- 
amjde,  has  been  so  much  modified  by  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  port,  that  the  lighter  wines  of  the  (iironde 
would  seem  to  us  to  want  body.  Hence  it  is  usual 
for  the  merchants  of  Bordeaxix  to  mix  and  prepare 
wines  according  to  the  markets  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sent.  Thus  the  strong  rough  growths  of  the  Palus 
and  other  districts  are  frequently  bought  up  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  ordinary  wines  of  Jledoc ; 
and  there  is  even  a  particular  manufacture,  called  ti'a- 
vail  aTAnglaise,  which  consists  in  adding  to  eacli  hogs- 
head of  Bordeaux  wine  three  or  four  gallons  of  Alicant 
or  Benicarlo  (large  quantities  of  which  are  imported 
into  Bordeaux  by  way  of  Cette  and  the  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc), half  a  gallon  stum  wine,  a  bottle  of  alcohol, 
and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  liermitage.  This 
mixture  undergoes  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation ;  and 
when  the  whole  is  sufficiently  "fretted  in,"  it  is  ex- 
ported under  the  name  of  claret.  This  mixture  chiefly 
consists  of  secondary  wines,  the  first-rate  growths  fall- 
ing far  short  of  the  demand  for  them. — Hicnderson, 
p.  184;  see  also  Julmkn,  Tap(r/rap/iie  (ks  VignoUes,  p. 
203.  But  even  tlie  first-class  wines  are  most  frequent- 
ly intermixed  with  tlie  best  secondary  growths;  and 
it  is  customary  to  emi)loy  tlie  wines  of  a  superior  to 
mix  with  and  liring  up  tliose  of  an  inferior  vintage. 
Hence  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  statement  of  a.  gen- 
tleman who,  after  living  twenty  years  in  the  best  soci- 
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ety  in  Bordeaux,  doubted  whether  he  had  tasted  more 
tlian  three  times  any  pure  wine  of  the  first  quality ! 
The  lo/iite  wines  of  tlie  (iironde  are  of  two  liinds  ;  those 
called  Grates,  which  liave  a  dry,  flinty  taste,  and  an 
aroma  somewhat  resembling  cloves :  of  these,  the  prin- 
ci[)al  are,  iSnulerne,  Jiarsac,  Freif/nac,  and  Lamjon. 
These  are  said  l>y  Jullien  to  be  trm-maeUeux,  ou,  ]JOur 
mieux  dire,  semi-liqwn-eux  et  assez  spiritueux.  The 
white  wines  of  the  Gironde  have  for  several  years  past 
been  advancinj;  in  estimation  and  value,  and  may  be 
said,  speakint,'  generally,  to  come  to  us  in  a  less  adul- 
terated state  than  the  red  wines.  About  half  the  wines 
of  the  Gironde  are  sent  to  other  parts  of  France  :  one- 
fifth  part  is  consumed  in  the  department;  one-tifth  is 
exported,  the  finest  growths  to  England,  but  the  larger 
quantity  to  the  nortli  of  Europe  and  Holland;  and 
al<out  one-fifth  i)art  is  supposed  to  be  converted  into 
brandy.  A  person  accustomed  to  good  .society  in  Lon- 
don, and,  indeed,  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country, 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  French  wines  were  con- 
sumed in  England  to  tlie  almost  total  exclusion  of 
other  wines.  But  any  such  inference  would  be  in  the 
last  degree  erroneous.  The  fact  is,  that  French  wines 
are  rarely  drunk,  except  by  the  u])per  classes,  and 
their  consumption  is  iticonsiderable,  compared  with 
that  of  the  middle  and  lower  clas.ses.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  while,  in  1852,  2,489,350  gallons  port, 
and  2,G9G,857  gallons  sherry,  were  entered  for  home 
consumption,  the  entries  of  all  descriptions  of  French 
wines  (including  champagne,  claret,  Sauterne,  and 
every  thing  else)  amounted  to  only  475,948  gallons  ! — 
Seeyjo.^/,  art.  Wini:.  The  purchase  of  wines,  whether 
from  the  grower  or  merchant,  is  always  effected  through 
brokers,  some  of  whom  have  acquired  a  reputation  for 
accuracy  in  dissecting  the  different  flavors,  and  in  trac- 
ing the  results  of  the  wines  by  certain  measures  of 
training  or  treatment.  England  takes  off  nearly  half 
the  highest-priced  wines,  and  very  little  of  any  other 
quality.  Except  in  Bordeaux  itself,  there  is  but  a 
very  moderate  portion  of  the  superior  Medoc  consumed 
in  France.  The  capital  takes  off  only  second,  third, 
and  fourth  rate  wines.  The  Dutch,  who  are  large 
consumers  of  Bordeaux  wine,  go  most  economically  to 
work.  They  send  vessels  to  the  river  in  the  wine  sea- 
son, with  skillful  supercargoes,  who  go  among  the 
growers,  and  purchase  the  wines  themselves  cheaper 
even  than  a  broker  would  do.  They  live  on  board 
ship,  take  their  own  time  to  select,  and  wait  often  for 
months  before  the  cargo  is  completed  ;  but  they  attain 
their  object,  getting  a  supply  of  good  sound  wine,  and 
at  as  low  a  rate,  with  all  charges  of  shipping  included, 
as  the  wine-merchants  can  deliver  it  into  their  stores  in 
Bordeaux.  They  never  purchase  old  wine ;  they  take 
only  that  newly  made,  which,  being  without  the  sup- 
port of  stronger-bodied  wines,  must  be  consumed  in  the 
course  of  2  or  3  years.  They  follow  the  same  system  at 
Bayonne,  where  2  or  3  shii)s  go  annually  for  the  white 
•wines  of  Juranvon,  etc.  The  cargo  wines,  which  are 
the  lowest  class,  are  so  manuHictured  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  know  of  what  they  are  composed.  They 
are  put  free  on  board  for  ^2  per  hogshead  and  upward, 
according  as  they  are  demanded.  They  will  not  bear 
exposure  in  a  glass  when  shipping ;  the  tasters  have  a 
small  flat  silver  cup  expressly  for  them.  These  wines 
are  principally  sliipped  to  America  and  India,  and  some 
at  a  higher  price  to  the  north  of  Europe. 

lirandies,  and  Spirits  of  Wine. — The  quantity  distill- 
ed in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux  is  estimated  at 
about  18,000  i)ieces,  of  50  veltes  each ;  ditto,  in  the 
Armagnac,  20,000  ditto;  ditto,  in  the  ]SIarmauduis. 
8000 ditto;  making  in  all  4(),000  piece.*,  ordinary  ju-oof 
Of  this  quantity  France  takes  off  about  2.?,(HHi  pieces 
for  consumption;  Englaiul,  2500;  United  States.  10,000; 
India,  2500 ;  north  of  Europe,  5(X)0  ;  in  all  43,000  pieces. 
Languedoc  produces  annually  about  40,000  pieces,  of 
80  veltes  each,  the  greater  part  of  whidi  comes  to  Bor- 
deaux to  be  forwarded  to  tlio  difl'erent  ports  of  the 
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north  of  France,  or  to  foreign  countries.  France  con- 
sumes about  two-thirds  of  the  above  quantity  ;  the  re- 
maining one-third  goes  to  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
prices  of  brandy  are  from  130  fr.  to  150  fr.  [x;r  50  veltes, 
ordinary  proof;  spirits  of  wine,  from  4  fr.  to  5  fr.  per 
velte.  The  greatest  shipments  of  brandy  take  place 
to  England  from  the  port  of  Fonnay,  on  the  Charente. 
Cognac,  from  which  the  Ijrandy  takes  its  name,  and 
where  there  are  large  distilleries,  is  a  few  leagues  up 
the  river.  The  quantity  exported  is  far  greater  than 
what  is  made  at  Cognac ;  the  two  leading  distillers 
there  (Martel  and  Henessey)  bujing  great  quantities 
from  the  small  cultivators.  The  greater  part  of  the 
wines  made  al>out  Angoulime,  and  thence  down  toward 
the  sea,  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  fit  only  for  making 
brandy ;  and  so  little  do  the  prices  vary,  that  the  pro- 
prietors look  upon  it  nearly  in  the  same  light  as  gold. 
\Vheu  they  augment  their  capital  by  savings  or  profits, 
it  is  employed  in  keeping  a  larger  stock  of  brandy, 
which  has  the  further  advantage  of  paying  the  inter- 
est of  their  capital  by  its  improved  value  from  age. 
England  is  said  to  receive  upward  of  COOO  pieces  an- 
nually from  Charente.  At  Bordeau.x,  as  at  Paris  and 
Marseilles,  there  is  a  constant  gambling  business  in 
time  bargains  of  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
spirits  of  wine  that  nearly  all  the  brandy  consumed  in 
France  is  expedited,  as  in  this  form  there  is  a  great 
saving  in  carriage. — For  an  official  account  of  the  ex- 
ports of  wine  and  brandy  from  France,  see  Wixe.  The 
fruits  exported  consist  almost  entirely  of  prunes  and 
almonds.  The  latter  come  principally  from  Langue- 
doc. Bordeaux  possesses  some  iron  foundries,  cotton 
factories,  sugar  refineries,  glass  works,  etc..  but  labor 
and  living  are  too  high  to  admit  of  its  becoming  a  con- 
siderable manufacturing  city. 

Banking  Establisbvients. — The  "  Bordeaux  Bank," 
which  had  a  capital  of  3,000,000  fr.,  in  shares  of  1000 
fr.  each,  was  incorporated,  in  1848,  with  the  Bank  of 
France,  of  which  it  is  now  a  branch.  Its  aflfairs  have 
been  well  managed. — See  B.vxks,  Fokeigx. 

Brokers. — No  one  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  mercantile 
broker  in  France  who  is  not  25  years  of  age,  and  w  ho 
has  not  served  4  years  in  a  commercial  house,  or  with 
a  broker,  or  a  notary  public.  They  are  nominated  by 
the  government,  after  their  qualifications  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  All  bro- 
kers must  deposit  the  sum  of  8000  fr.  in  the  treasurj- 
as  a  guarantee  for  their  conduct,  for  which  they  are 
allowed  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  All  foreign- 
ers are  obliged  to  employ  ship  brokers  to  transact  their 
business  at  the  custom-house ;  and  although  masters 
and  owners  of  French  vessels  might  sometimes  dkpense 
with  their  services,  they  never  do  so,  finding  it  to  be, 
in  all  cases,  most  advantageous  to  use  their  interven- 
tion. All  duties  outward  on  vessels  and  cargoes  are 
paid  by  the  ship  brokers,  who  invariably  clear  out  all 
vessels,  French  as  well  as  foreign. 

Optration  of  the  French  Commercial  St/stem   on  the 
Trade  of  Bordeaux,  etc. — The  trade  of  this  great  city 
has  suffered  severely  from   the    short-sighted,   anti- 
!  social  policy  of  the  French  government.      This  policy 
I  was  first  broadly  laid  down,  and  systematically  acted 
upon,  by  Napoleon  ;  and  we  believe  it  would  not  !« 
difficult  to  show  that  the  privations  it  entailed  on  the 
people  of  the  Continent  powerfully  contril)Utcd  to  ac- 
celerate his  downfall.    But  those  by  w  hom  he  has  been 
succeeded  have  not  hitherto  seen  the  exi>ediency  of  re- 
turning to  a  sounder  system ;  on  the  contrary-,  they 
;  have  carried,  in  some  respects  at  least,  the  '•continent- 
al system"  to  an  extent  not  contemplated  by  Najioleon. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  importance  to  a  country  like 
France  of  supplies  of  iron  and  hanlware  at  a  cheap  rate, 
that  which  is  produced  by   foreigners   is    excluded. 
though*  it  might  be  obtiuncd  for  a  third  part  of  the 
'  price  of  that  which  is  manufactunnl  at  home.    A  sini- 
',  ilar  line  of  policy  has  Inen  followed  as  to  cotton-yam. 
i  earthen-ware,  etc.    And  in  order  to  force  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  oppressive  duties  have 
been  laid,  not  onlj'  on  foreign  sugar,  but  even  on  that 
imported  from  the  French  colonies.  The  operation  of 
this  system  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  most  mischievous.  By  forcing  France  to 
raise  at  home  articles  for  the  production  of  -which  she 
has  no  natural  or  acquired  capabilities,  the  exporta- 
tion, and  consequently  the  growth,  of  those  articles  in 
the  production  of  which  she  is  superior  to  every  other 
country,  has  been  very  greatly  narrowed.  All  com- 
merce being  bottomed  on  a  fair  principle  of  reciprocity, 
a  country  that  refuses  to  import  must  cease  to  export,  i 
By  excluding  foreign  produce — by  refusing  to  admit 
the  sugar  of  Brazil,  the  cottons  and  hardware  of  En- 
gland, the  iron  of  Sweden,  the  linens  of  Germany,  and 
the  cattle  of  Switzerland  and  Wirtemberg — France  has 
done  all  that  was  in  her  power  to  drive  the  merchants 
of  those  countries  from  her  markets.  They  are  not 
less  anxious  than  formerly  to  obtain  her  wines,  bran- 
dies, and  silks ;  inasmuch,  however,  as  commerce  is 
merely  an  exchange  of  products,  and  as  France  will 
accept  very  few  products  belonging  to  others,  they  can 
not,  how  anxious  soever,  maintain  that  extensive  and 
mutually  beneficial  intercourse  with  her  they  would 
otherwise  carry  on :  they  sell  little  to  her,  and  their 
purchases  are,  of  course,  proportionally  diminished. 
This,  indeed,  is  in  all  cases  the  necessary  and  inev- 
itable effect  of  the  prohibitive  system.  It  never  fails 
to  lessen  exportation  to  the  same  extent  that  it  lessens 
importation ;  so  that,  when  least  injurious,  it  merely 
substitutes  one  sort  of  industry  for  another — the  pro- 
duction of  the  article  that  had  been  obtained  from  the 
foreigner  for  the  production  of  that  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  as  an  equivalent. 

France  is  not  only  extremely  well  situated  for  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  foreign  countries, 
but  she  is  largely  supplied  with  several  productions 
which,  were  she  to  adopt  a  liberal  commercial  system, 
would  meet  with  a  ready  and  advantageous  sale  abroad, 
and  enable  her  to  furnish  equivalents  for  the  largest 
amount  of  imports.  The  superiority  enjoyed  byAmboy- 
na  in  tlie  production  of  cloves  is  not  more  decided  than 
that  enjoyed  by  France  in  the  production  of  wine.  Her 
claret,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  brandy  are  unri- 
valed, and  furnish  of  themselves  the  materials  of  a 
vast  commerce.  Indeed,  the  production  of  wine  is, 
next  to  the  ordinary  business  of  agriculture,  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  branch  of  industry  in 
France.  It  is  stated  bj'  the  landholders  and  merchants 
of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  in  the  admirable  Pe- 
tition et  Memoire  a  I'Appiti,  presented  by  them  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1828,  that  the  quantity  of  wine 
annually  produced  in  France  amoiints,  at  an  average, 
to  about  40,000,000  hectolitres,  or  1,060,000,000  gal- 
lons ;  that  its  value  is  not  less  than  from  800,000,000  to 
1,000,000,000  francs,  or  from £32,000, 000  to  £40,000,000 
sterling  ;  and  that  upward  of  </(ree  millions  of  individ- 
uals are  employed  in  its  production.  In  some  of  the 
southern  departments  it  is  of  paramount  importance. 
The  population  of  the  Gironde,  exclusive  of  Bordeaux, 
amounts  to  about  450,000  individuals,  of  whom  no  few- 
er than  2.30,000  are  supposed  to  be  directly  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Here,  then,  is  a  branch 
of  industry  in  which  France  has  no  competitor,  which 
even  now  affords  employment  for  srbout  a  tenth  part 
of  her  population,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  indefinite 
extension.  She  has,  in  this  single  article,  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  com- 
merce. "  Le  gouvernement  Franc^ais,"  says  M.  Chap- 
tal,  in  his  work  Sur  I' Industrie  Fravrai.te,  "  doit  les 
plus  grands  encouragements  a  la  culture  des  vignes, 
soit  qu'il  considcre  ses  jiroduits  relativement  a  lacon- 
sommation  interieure,  soit,  qu'il  les  envisage  sous  le 
rapport  de  notre  commerce  avcc  I'etranger,  dont  it  est 
en  iff't  la  base  essfntielle." 

But  instead  of  laboring  to  extend  this  great  branch 
of  industry,  government  has  consented  to  sacrilice  it 


to  the  interests  of  the  iron-founders,  the  cotton  and 
linen  manufacturers,  and  the  planters  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe !  We  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that 
they  were  at  all  awai'e  that  such  would  be  the  eflfect  of 
their  policy.  Theirs  is  only  one  instance,  among  myr- 
iads that  may  be  specified,  to  prove  that  ignorance  in 
a  ministry  is  quite  as  pernicious  as  bad  intentions. 
The  consideration,  apparently  not  a  very  recondite  one, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  bounty  of  nature,  wine  was 
not  gratuitously  produced  in  France,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  exported  except  for  an  equivalent,  would 
seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  ministers  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  But  those  whose  interests 
were  at  stake  did  not  fail  to  apprise  them  of  the  hol- 
lowness  of  their  system  of  policy.  In  1822,  when  the 
project  for  raising  the  duties  on  sugar,  iron,  linens,  etc., 
was  under  discussion,  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux, 
Nantes,  Marseilles,  and  other  great  commercial  cities, 
the  silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  and  the  wine-growers 
of  the  Gironde,  and  some  other  departments,  present- 
ed petitions  to  the  Chambers,  in  which  they  truly 
stated  that  it  was  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to 
attempt  selling  to  the  foreigner  without,  at  the  same 
time,  buying  from  him ;  and  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  duties  would 
be  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  France,  and  would  conse- 
quently inflict  a  very  serious  injury  on  the  wine-grow- 
ers and  silk  manufacturers.  These  representations  did 
not,  however,  meet  with  a  very  courteous  reception. 
They  were  stigmatized  as  the  work  of  ignorant  and  in- 
terested persons.  The  Chambers  approved  the  policy 
of  ministers ;  and,  in  their  ardor  to  extend  and  perfect 
it,  did  not  hesitate  deeply  to  injure  branches  of  indus- 
try on  which  several  millions  of  persons  are  depend- 
ent, in  order  that  a  few  businesses,  nowise  suited  to 
France,  and  the  support  of  which  costs  her  several 
millions  a  3'ear,  might  be  bolstered  up  and  protected ! 
It  is  plain,  had  there  not  been  some  powerful  couiiter- 
acting  cause  in  operation,  that  the  exports  of  wine  from 
France  should  have  been  very  greatlj'  augmented  since 
the  peace  of  1815.  The  United  States,  Russia,  En- 
gland, Prussia,  and  all  those  countries  that  have  at  all 
times  been  the  great  importers  of  French  wines,  have 
made  prodigious  advances  in  wealth  and  population 
since  1789  ;  and  had  the  commerce  with  them  not  been 
subjected  to  injurious  restrictions,  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  their  imports  of  French  wine  would  have 
been  much  greater  now  than  at  any  former  period.  So 
far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case,  they  have  de- 
clined in  a  most  extraordinarj'-  degree.  This  is  proved 
beyond  all  question  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
report  made  to  the  Council  General  of  the  Gironde  in 
1841,  and  published  by  its  orders  and  with  its  sanction. 
"Previously  to  1790,  the  wine  trade  at  Bordeaux  had 
an  immense  development.  The  books  of  our  most  an- 
cient houses,  transmitted  down  religiously  from  father 
to  son,  and  the  registries  of  our  lands,  prove  that  in 
the  j-ears  preceding  1787  our  exports  had  reached  more 
than  100,000  tuns  of  wine,  10,000  casks  of  brand}-,  and 
50(X)  of  vinegar.  They  also  show  that  from  1200  to 
1400  vessels  from  the  north  took  large  quantities  of 
wine,  in  return  for  their  national  produce,  which  they 
easily  disposed  of  among  us.  It  was  a  most  lucrative 
commerce,  for  we-  then  sent  15,000  tuns  to  Prussia, 
18,000  to  Englaml  and  Ireland,  6000  to  Dantzic,  40,000 
to  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  15,000  to  Holland, 
7000  to  Sweden,  .WOO  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  and 
12,000  to  Russia.  But  at  that  period  we  had  not  closed 
our  frontiers  to  the  produce  of  all  these  nations;  we  re- 
ceived at  moderate  duties  their  woolens,  linens,  hemp, 
iron,  wood,  cattle,  and  other  articles,  the  consumption 
of  which  was  loss  expensive,  and  the  quality  better, 
than  similar  articles  made  at  home,  and  forced  on  us 
by  customs  duties.  At  present,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  increase  of  commercial  affairs,  notwithstanding 
the  new  nations  of  America,  the  advantages  of  a  more 
expeditious,  certain,  and  economical  navigation,  the 
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demands  of  nations  increased  in  number  and  indus- 
try, and  consequently  more  disposed  to  purchase  for 
consumption,  our   commerce    is   declining  in  a  most 
alarming  manner.     Authentic  documents  prove  that 
in  1839  our  exports  only  reached  1339  tuns  to  England,  \ 
2499  to  Russia,  117  to  Sweden,  342  to  Norway,  2'M'A  to  : 
Prussia,  012  to  Denmark,  8188  to  the  Hans  Towns,  and 
7621  to  the  Netherlands.    Since  then  our  exports  have 
not  increased,  so  that  instead  of  100,000  tuns  at  least 
taken  by  the  north  of  Europe  from  the  department  of 
the  Gironde  previously  to  1790,  not  more  than  25,000 
tuns  are  taken  at  present.     Yet  the  taste  for  wine  and  , 
the  necessity  to  use  it  have  not  been  weakened  among 
the  various  nations ;  but  the  exaggerated  duties  with 
which  its  introduction  has  been  loaded  only  allow  it 
to  be  consumed  by  the  wealthy  da.sses,  who  are  every- 
where the  least  numerous.     These  duties  are  establish- 
ed in  retaliation  oftho.se  which  France  lays  on  foreign 
productions.    If  the  exportation  of  wine  has  diminish- 
ed in  so  great  a  proportion,  the  cause  must  be  sought 
in  the  protective  system.     When  the  variations  in  the 
exports  of  wine  are  attentively  examined,  and  their  ' 
decrease  looked  to  since  1822,  when  this  .sj'stem  attain-  j 
ed  its  height,  to  1840,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  : 
with  the  fact  that  these  variations  are  intimately  con-  j 
nected  with  the  system  itself.     The  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  wine  has  followed  the  increased  development  ! 
of  the  protective  system,  and  therefore  we  are  forced 
to  draw  this  conclusion,  that  //  ).■>•  thii  si/stem  which  de- 
stroys our  export  trade.    Yet  foreign  consumption  is  the 
most  certain  and  most  profitable  for  Bordeaux  wines, 
and  it  is  particularly  in  the  markets  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  of  England  that  the  wines  of  the  finest 
quality  which  our  department  produces  find  purchasers. 
Let  us,  then,  insist  on  the  necessity  of  reopening  these  i 
markets,  which  have   been  closed  by  the  enormous  ! 
amount  of  duties  imposed  by  foreigners  in  reprisal  of 
those  laid  by  us  on  their  products." 

Besides  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  wine  trade  by  the 
prohibitive  system  of  commercial  policy  adopted  in 
France,  and  the  retaliatorj'  measures  it  has  provoked 
in  other  countries,  it  has  suffered  severely  from  the  ! 
octrois  and  other  duties  on  internal  consumption.  But 
the  depression,  though  felt  every  where,  is  greatest  in 
the  Gironde,  which  is  especially  dependent  on  its  ex- 
port trade.  This  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  large 
stocks  of  wine  that  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers 
and  merchants,  and  In'  the  fall  in  its  price.  This  has, 
of  course,  reacted  on  the  vineyards,  many  of  which 
have  become  all  but  unsalable ;  and  a  stop  has  been 
put  to  every  sort  of  improvement.  Nor  have  matters  , 
been  in  the  least  amended  during  the  current  ycaf :  on 
the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  gradually  getting  worse. 
Such  is  the  poverty  of  the  proprietors,  that  wine  is  now  j 
frequently  seized  and  sold  by  the  revenue  officers  in 
payment  of  arrears  of  taxes ;  and  such  is  at  present 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  tliat  in  the  course  of  this  year  ■ 
(1843)  the  committee  of  wine  growers  have  applied  to 
government  for  a  loan  of  2,000,000  francs  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  due  by  the  wine  growers.  i 

Such  are  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system  of  poli- 
cy on  the  wine  trade  of  France — on  a  branch  of  indus- 
try which,  as  already  seen,  employs  three  miliums  of 
people.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  observe  that 
the  land-owners  and  merchants  arc  fully  aware  of  the 
source  of  the  misery  in  which  they  have  been  involved. 
They  know  tliat  tliey  are  not  suffering  so  much  from 
hostile  or  vindictive  measures  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
as  from  the  blind  and  senseless  policy  of  their  own 
government;  that  they  are  victims  of  an  attempt  to 
counteract  the  most  obvious  principles — to  make  France 
produce  articles  directly  at  home,  whidi  slie  might  ol)- 
tain  from  the  foreigner  in  exchange  for  wine,  brandy, 
etc.,  at  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  exijense  they  now- 
cost.  Thiy  ran  not  t.iport,  because  theij  are  not  allowed 
to  iiiiiMrt.  Hence  they  do  not  ask  for  bounties  and 
prohibitions;  on  the  contrary,  they  disclaim  all  such 


quack  nostrums ;  and  demand  what  can  alone  be  use- 
ful to  them,  and  beneficial  to  the  country — a  free  com- 
mercial system.  And  notwithstanding  the  powerful 
interests  involved  in  the  support  of  the  prohibitive  pol- 
icy, we  can  not  doubt  but  that,  in  the  end,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  give  way  ;  and  that  France,  by  open- 
ing her  ports  to  a  freer  imp<jrtation  cf  foreign  products, 
will  insure  the  proportionalextension  of  here.xfKjrts  of 
wines,  brandies,  silks,  and  other  products,  which  she 
can  furnish  more  cheaply  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
any  other  country.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  experience  that  has  been  afforded  of  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  prohibitive  system,  and  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  correct  ideas  with  res[)ect  to  the  real  sources 
of  wealth,  will  at  no  distant  period  occasion  the  adop- 
tion of  such  changes  in  the  commercial  legislation  of 
France  as  may  render  it  more  conducive  to  her  inter- 
est, and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Indeed,  we  incline  to  think  that  but  for  the  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  aliout  the  Turkish  question,  and  the 
irritation  thence  arising,  a  commercial  treaty  on  a 
comparatively  liberal  footing  would  have  been  already 
entered  into  between  France  and  this  country  ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  such  arrangement 
should  speedily  be  completed.  If,  indeed,  we  were 
hostile  to  France,  we  should  wish  her  to  continue  her 
present  system,  for  it  must  effectually  prevent  her 
making  any  considerable  progress  either  in  manufac- 
tures or  commerce  ;  but  we  disclaim  being  actuated  by 
any  such  feelings.  We  are  truly  anxious  for  her  pros- 
perity, for  her  sake  and  our  own ;  for  unless  she  lie  sur- 
rounded by  Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass,  whatever 
contributes  to  her  well-being  must,  in  some  degree,  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  her  neighbors. — J.  K.  M. 

"Were  such  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet 
with  success,"  said  Mr.  Hume,  writing  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  when  the  prosperity  of  others 
was  generally  regarded  with  an  evil  eye,  "  we  should 
reduce  all  our  neighboring  nations  to  the  same  state 
of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Morocco  and 
the  coast  of  Barbarv.  But  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence .'  They  could  send  us  no  commodities :  they 
could  take  none  from  us :  our  domestic  commerce  it- 
self would  languish  for  want  of  emulation,  example, 
and  instruction  ;  and  we  ourselves  should  soon  fall  into 
the  same  abject  condition  to  which  we  had  reduced 
them.  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  acknowledge,  that 
not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for 
the  flourishing  commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  even  France  itself.  I  am,  at  least,  certain  that 
Great  Britain,  and  all  those  nations,  would  flourish 
more  did  their  sovereign  and  ministers  adopt  such  en- 
larged and  benevolent  sentiments  toward  each  other.^ 
— h'ss'ti/  on  the  Jealousy  of  Trade. 

Borneo,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  Brune,  an 
island  forming  part  of  the  great  East  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, and,  next  to  New  Holland,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  species  of  continent,  the  largest  in  the  known 
world.  It  reaches  from  about  7^  X.  to  4^  S.  lat.,  and 
from  109^  to  118°  E.  long.  Its  length  may  be  esti- 
mated at  750  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  at  GOO,  and  its 
average  breadth  at  3.50.  Its  area  has  l>een  calculatfil 
by  Baron  Melville,  of  Cambee,  at  12,745  geographical 
square  leagues.  It  exhibits  the  usual  insular  structure, 
a  niass  of  lofty  mountains  in  the  centre,  sloping  gradu- 
ally down  to  level  and  alluvial  tracts  along  the  sea- 
shore. It  is  in  every  part  intersected  by  tine  rivers, 
many  of  them  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  interior  of  Borneo  is  covered  with 
immense  forests,  filled  with  wild  animals,  particularly 
orang-outangs.  A  great  part  of  the  coast  is  marshy, 
so  that  it  is  in  portions  only  that  it  displays  the  exu- 
berance of  tropical  fertility.  Of  all  the  East  Indi.in 
islands,  Borneo  ranks  lowest  as  to  civilization  and  im- 
provement. Nothing,  perhaps,  has  tended  so  power- 
fully to  check  its  progress  as  the  solid  and  unbrok.n 
form  of  its  coasts,  destitute  of  those  large  bays  or  in- 
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land  seas  which  have  always  proved  the  nursery  of 
commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Borneo,  though  not  equal  to  its 
extent  and  natural  capacities,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. Gold  is  its  principal  export.  Mr.  Milburn 
estimates  the  annual  quantity  exported  at  200  peculs, 
or  26,000  lbs.  avoirdupois,  which  would  coin  into  up- 
ward of  900,000  guineas.  Like  some  other  commodi- 
ties, it  is  divided,  by  a  grotesque  scale,  into  three 
kinds,  called  the  head,  the  belly,  and  the  feet ;  the 
first  being  the  best,  and  the  two  others  gradually  di- 
minishing in  value.  Camphor  is  exported  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thirty  peculs  (3990  lbs.),  all  to  China,  where  it 
is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  Sumatra.  The  singular 
Chinese  luxuries  of  bicke-de-mer,  or  sea-slug,  and  edi- 
ble birds'  nests,  are  found  in  Borneo,  as  over  all  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Pepper  to  a  considerable  amount, 
canes  and  ratans  of  various  descriptions,  sago,  and  a 
little  tin,  complete  the  list  of  exports.  The  chief  im- 
port is  opium  to  a  very  great  extent,  with  piece  goods, 
hardware,  coarse  cutlery,  arms,  and  toys.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese. — E.  B. 

Boston,  city,  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  metrop- 
olis of  Kew  England,  the  second  commercial  city,  and 
the  fourth  in  population  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  mostly  situated  on  a  peninsula,  3  miles  long, 
and  a  little  more  than  1  mile  broad,  at  the  head  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  harbor  extends  from  Point 
Alderton  toMedford,  a  distance  of  14  miles  ;  is  8  miles 
in  width,  and  covers  an  area  of  75  square  miles.  It 
has  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  500  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  to  ride  at  anchor  in  safety.  The  entrance 
is  barely  sufficient  for  two  ships  of  a  large  class  to 
sail  abreast,  and  is  defended  by  three  fortresses,  two 
of  which,  situated  on  George's  and  Castle  islands, 
are  on  the  largest  scale,  and  constructed  with  all 
the  improvements  of  modern  science;  the  third,  or 
the  citadel,  on  Governor's  Island,  is  still  incomplete, 
but,  when  finished,  the  defenses  may  be  considered 
impregnable. 

The  territorj'  now  covered  by  the  city  was,  in  1630, 
a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  :  this  tract  contained  600  acres — it  was  called 
Shawmut  or  Trimountain,  and  derived  its  name  from 


its  springs,  and  three  lofty  hills.  The  spot  was  un- 
doubtedly selected  for  its  security  from  the  inroads  of 
the  Indians,  and  its  facilities  for  trade.  Before  the 
Kevolutionary  War,  Boston  became  the  most  commer- 
cial town  in  the  colonies.  The  narrow  limits  of  the 
peninsula  have  long  since  been  found  insufficient  for 
the  growth  of  the  population,  and  her  extended  com- 
merce. Dorchester  Point,  containing  600  acres,  was 
first  annexed,  then  Koddle's  island,  comprising  600 
acres  more,  and  several  hundred  acres  have  been  re- 
claimed from  the  sea ;  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  increase 
of  population,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  limits  nearly 
equals  the  city  proper.  Boston  lies  in  42°  21'  27"  N. 
lat.,  71°  3'  30"  W.  long.,  from  Greenwich,  England. 
It  is  105  miles  south-southwest  from  Portland,  Maine; 
216  miles  from  Kew  York,  via  Stonington,  236  via  New 
Haven  and  Springfield  :  313  Philadelphia  ;  411  Balti- 
more ;  449  Washington ;  990  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  1838  from  New  Orleans.  The  population  in 
1790  was  18,033;  in  1800,  24,937;  in  1810,  33,250;  in 
1820,43,298:  in  1830,  61,391;  in  1840,  93,383;  in  1850, 
138,788;  and  in  1854,  178,000. 

Boston  has  overstepped  her  sea-girt  isles,  and  at- 
tached herself  to  the  main  land  by  one  wide,  enlarged 
avenue,  the  Neck,  paved,  and  planted  with  trees;  by 
one  granite  structure,  the  Western  avenue,  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  6  bridges,  8  railroads,  and  3  fer- 
ries ;  8  railroads  branch  into  16,  and  10  avenues  divide 
into  30,  within  the  first  9  miles  from  the  Exchange. 
The  city  exhibits  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance when  approached  from  the  sea ;  and  in  surveying 
its  several  parts,  the  visitor  finds  much  to  admire. 
Beacon  Hill,  on  which  the  State  House  stands,  is  110 
feet  above  high-water  mark;  it  was  originally  30  feet 
higher.  Fort  Hill,  on  the  east  side,  fronting  the  har- 
bor, is  80  feet,  and  Copp's  Hill,  in  the  north  part,  is  50 
feet  above  high  water.  On  this  hill  the  British  had  a 
battery  in  1775,  from  which,  during  the  memorable 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  they  bombarded  and  burn- 
ed Charlestown.  Mount  Washington,  or  Dorchester 
Heights,  is  130  feet  above  the  sea.  On  these  heights, 
the  Americans  imder  Washington  erected  a  fortifica- 
tion, in  1775,  which  soon  compelled  the  British  to 
evacuate  Boston. 
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STATEilENT  OF  THE  DECLAKED  VALUE  OF  GOOPS,  WAEES,  AND  MEECHANBISE  EXPORTED  FROM  TUB  DISTRICT  OP  BOSTON  AND 

CUAELESTOWN  DrElNG  TUE  Yeaes  1853,  1854. 


Quarter  ending.  , 

March         31 

June  80 

.Stptember  30 

December  31 

Total  in  American  vessels 

March         81 

.)  une  SO 

September  30 

December  31 

Total  in  foreign  vessels 

Total  in  American  vessels  (as  above). . 
Totil 


American  Merchandise. 


1853. 


$3,184,914 
3,115.180 
1,902,028 
2,350,707 


$10,013,029 

$7C«!,2S6 
l,0T2.o:!0 
1,745.472 

3,0l)ii.5T-.' 


$7,180,000 
10,61o,029 


$17,990,389 


1S54. 


ji2, 084,941 
2,078,925 
2,059,292 
2,450,255 


$8,674,113 

$934,822 
2.2511,874 
2,5s7,796 
2,206,3!;8 


$7.979,8!'0 
8.074,113 


$10,054,00:! 


Foreign  MerchandiM. 
"1863.  ^      ~     1854. 


$415,857 
515,121 
477,575 
305,050 


$1,774,209 

$270,208 
378,9.'>4 
220,427 
321,000 


$1,199,575 
1,774,209 


.$2,973,784 


$627,016 
607,!57 

582,789 
574,317 


$2,392,079 

$293,268 
430,790 
301,710 
185,167 


$1,210,835 
2,392,079 


$3,002,914 
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PLAN  OF  BOSTON  HAIUtOB. 

References  to  Plan A,  outer  light-house,  65  feet  high,  having  a  n-volving  light,  alternately  briUiant  40,  and  obscured  20 

seconds;  B,  buoy  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  shoal,  off  Alderton  Point;  C.  D,  E,  Great,  Middle,  and  Outward  Bivwsters 
Islands;  F,  George's  Island.  The  passage  for  ships,  lying  bit«een  this  island  and  tlie  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  LoveU's 
Island  (O),  l>eing  very  narrow,  it  is,  in  effect,  the  key  of  the  harbor ;  and  large  sums  have  recently  been  expended  on  its  forti- 
fication. To  the  south  of  (rt-orge's  Island  and  Hospital  Island  (H)  is  Nantasket  road,  where  there  is  good  anchorajre.  The 
outer  harbor  lies  to  the  west  of  Lo veil's  (G)  and  l^orge's  (F)  Islands,  being  separated  from  the  inner  hart>or  by  CastK  Island  iMi 
and  Governor's  Island  (N).  On  the  north  end  of  Long  Island  ^1)  is  a  harbor  fixed  light,  'iTfeet  high;  K.  IVer  Island;  L,  Spec- 
tacle Island  ;  O,  Middle  Ground,  dry  at  three-quarter  ebb;  V.  Ipper  and  Middle  Ground,  having,  at  ebb,  only  5  feet  water: 
Q,  Thomson's  Island;  R,  Dorehester  Teninsula ;  S,  Noodle  Island  ;  T,  Charlestown.  Governors  Island  (Nl.  C'jifitl'^  Island  (M). 
and  Noodle's  Island  (S),  arc  all  fortified.  The  course  that  a  ship  ought  to  steer  is  marked  by  the  dotted  line  leading  between 
the  light-house  and  .\lderton  Point,  and  between  George's  Island  (ID  and  Lovell's  Island  (G).  The  soundings  are  laid  down 
in  fathoms  .it  low  water. 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Xtjmbee  and  Tonnage  of  Ameetcan  anb  foeeign  A'essels,  and  of  Vessels  in  the  coast- 
ing  TEADE,    WIIICII    ENTEEEI)    INTO    AND   OLEAEED    FROM    THE    DiBTEICT    OF    BOSTON   AND    CUAELESTOWN    DUBINO    TUB 

FISCAL  Yeaeb  1848-1856,  ending  June  30. 


Year 

ending 
June  30. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Coasting  Trade. 

1 

Entered 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared.              | 

No  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

No.  of 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

No   of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1848 

115J 

•J09,2'.'7 

1012 

229,851 

1826 

103,375 

IS-iS 

104,019 

16J8 

345,b88 

3110 

554,730 

1849 

975 

248  0;i5 

8S2 

214,145 

2062 

2(13.026 

2034 

195,185 

1422 

324,134 

2980 

580. 0T8 

1S50 

1028 

200,540 

904 

215,801 

19U8 

21-;,  295 

2199 

208,776 

1423 

326,837 

3171 

602,506 

1851 

944 

236.939 

S81 

207,944 

2042 

275,317 

2045 

286,828 

1623 

314.979 

2843 

518.4118 

1852 

908 

257,344 

S48 

224  784 

18:)9 

200,758 

1896 

285,845 

3670* 

727,171 

2818* 

571,577 

1853 

906 

287,969 

1246 

205.513 

2089 

294,521 

2112 

314,682 

2340* 

620,232 

2::18* 

629,489 

1854 

991 

320.6:!S 

990 

284.530 

2('83 

333,249 

2064 

329,038 

2003* 

5S3,9.S9 

3047* 

610,947 

1S55 

1073 

373,826 

1033 

353.5S7 

2071 

334,298 

1911 

3.H238 

1675 

491,439 

2941 

663,193 

18.56 

1055 

G54,5.8 

10S6 

337,133 

2033 

327,853 

2039 

310,164 

1504 

385,531 

2773 

702,321 

*  In  these  years  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing,  but  which  did  not  enter  and  clear,  are  included  in  the 
statement.     In  the  other  years  only  such  as  entered  and  cleared  are  given. 

Value  of  Impobts  into,  and  Exports  from,  the  District  of  Boston  and  C'haelestown  to  foreign  ports  fob 
the  eleven  fiscal  \  ears  ending  June  30,  1S56. 


Domestic  Goods. 

Foreign  Goods. 

Domestic  and  foreign  Exports. 

Foreign  Imports 

Years 

Total  Value. 

Of  which  were 
Gold  and  Silver. 

Total  Value. 

Of  which  were 
Gold  and  Silver. 

Total  Value. 

Of  which  were 
Gold  and  Silver 

Total  Value. 

1846 

$1,669,595 

7,872,992 

8,149.933 

6,714.590 

6,953.-528 

8.269.645 

11,110,010 

15,203,203 

16,408,341 

22,970,460 

24,673.577 

$5j.574 

30.018 

191,100 

33,597 

170,847 

80.5,925 

3.970,025 

3,736,939 

4,930,487 

12,022,598 

11,860,362 

$2,298,436 
1.843,909 
4,054.879 
1,977,483 
2,188,124 
2,228,508 
2,278,502 
2,891,480 
3.343,575 
3.671,201 
3,312,076 

$404,241 
344.4.53 

2,359.757 
144,999 
3iS,e21 
45:i.930 
230,718 
267,610 
337,963 
256.470 
149,721 

$8,968,031 
9,716,991 
12.204,812 
8,692,073 
9,141,052 
10,498.153 
13.388,512 
18.094,683 
19,751,916 
20.041.661 
27,!)85  653 

$460,815 

374,471 

2.550,857 

178..593 

55  1.408 

1,205  8-5 

4,206,743 

4,004,549 

5,C68,450 

12,279,068 

12,010,0s3 

$.:2.0, 5.117 

35.5  3,908 
27.182.308 
23,341.145 
28,059,733 
30,508,417 
31,958,192 
39,300,912 
45,988,545 
43,250,279 
41,661,088 

1847 

1848 

1840 

1850 

1«51 

18.52 

1853 

18.54 

1855 

1856 

India  Trade  of  Boston. — This  important  branch  of 
business  has  attained  in  Boston  at  the  present  time  a 
magnitude  little  thought  of  by  the  early  founders  of 
tliis  trade.  Salem  was  the  pioneer  in  many  branches 
of  the  India  trade,  and  for  manj'  years  a  great  mart 
for  the  sale  of  teas,  spices,  dye-stufts,  drugs,  coffee,  etc. 
Ships  and  brigs  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  burden  were  at  that  time  the  class  and 
size  of  the  vessels  employed.  The  course  of  trade,  and 
the  superior  advantages  of  Boston  and  New  York  as 
central  markets,  have  diverted  this  business  very  much 
from  its  ancient  seat.  Quite  a  number  of  Salem  houses 
have  still  an  extensive  interest  in  the  East  India  and 
Pacific  business,  but  their  vessels  are,  for  the  most  part, 
fitted  from  and  arrive  at  Boston  or  New  York.  The 
East  India  and  Pacific  trade  of  the  United  States  em- 
ploys, in  all  its  various  branche.*,  at  the  present  time 
some  six  hundred  ships  and  barks.  Most  of  these  ves- 
sels— at  least  two-thirds  of  them — are  owned  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  many  of  the  remaining  third  at 
ports  east  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  To 
show  the  extent  of  the  Boston  trade  with  India,  we 
■would  state  that  one  hundred  and  nine  ships  were,  in 
.January,  1857,  expected  at  this  port  from  Calcutta 
alone  previous  to  August  1,  1857. 

The  sale  of  the  heav}-  and  bulky  kinds  of  East  India 
goods  at  Boston  has  greatly  increased  within  a  few 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
manufactures  and  general  trade  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  annual  sale  at  tlie  present  time  in  Boston  of  the 
principal  articles  of  East  India  produce  would  much 
surprise  any  one  not  at-quainted  with  the  extent  and 
rapid  growth  of  this  important  branch  of  our  business. 
One  would  hardly  believe  that  we  received  at  this  port 
nearly  as  many  bushels  of  linseed  as  of  Indian  corn  ; 
yet  for  several  years  past  such  has  been  the  fact. — 
Boston  Board  of  Trade  Report,  1857,  p.  10-1. 

Mediterranean  Trade. — Among  the  various  branches 
of  commerce  which  have  contributed  to  augment  the 
wealth  and  extend  tlic  fame  of  Boston,  none  deserve 
mention  more  than  the  Mediterranean  and  fruit  trade. 
At  various  ports  of  Malaga,  Palermo,  Messina,  Mar- 
seilles, Genoa,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  etc.,  the  merchants  of 
Boston  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  the  American  trade  , 
and  at  sonic  of  the  above-named  places  the  trade  may 
be  said  to  be  entirclv  controlled  bv  the  cities  of  New 


York  and  Boston,  the  other  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States  having  but  an  occasional  vessel  arriving 
at  their  ports  from  these  places.  It  is  well  known  that 
Boston  has  nearly  the  entire  control  of  the  American 
trade  with  Turkey  through  that  country's  principal 
port  of  Smyrna. — Boston  Board  of  Trade  Report. 

Direct  Trade  with  British  Provinces. — The  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded 
the  5th  of  June,  1854,  known  as  the  ''Reciprocity 
Treaty,"  was  intended  to  regulate  a  direct  reciprocal 
free  trade  between  the  British  North  American  prov- 
inces and  the  United  States  in  certain  designated  arti- 
cles of  their  respective  growth  and  production.  This 
purpose  is  clearly  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaty, 
and  in  the  act  of  Congress  carrying  it  into  effect. 

On  an  application,  therefore,  for  the  free  admission 
of  certain  products  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Ha- 
vana and  London,  the  Treasury  Department  decided 
that  they  could  not  be  so  admitted ;  and  that  the  arti- 
cles, if  of  the  growth  and  production  of  the  North 
American  British  Provinces,  and  designated  as  free  in 
the  treaty,  would  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  free 
entry  only  when  imported  directly  from  those  prov- 
inces into  the  United  States. 

State.ment  exhibiting  the  declared  Value  of  JFee- 
chandibe  transported  in  15ond  to  Canada  fro.m  the 
District  of  Hobton  and  (Jhaelebtown,  during  the 
TEN  Years  ending  June  30,  1850. 

18.52 $1,966,172 

1853 4  947,484 


1847 $21,715 

1848 24.348 

1840 33,140 

18.50 1.51.817 

1851 594,709 


1854 5.178,911 

18.55 4,970.408 

1850 4,787,386 


This  table  fully  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty  and  other  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
in  reference  to  Canada. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  here  that 
the  "Clearing-house"  for  the  banks  in  Boston,  which 
was  organized  January  15,  185G,  is  in  full  operation, 
and  perfectly  successful.  The  business  began  March 
29,  1856,  and  the  transactions  from  that  date  to  the 
31st  December,  inclusive,  amount  to  $1,129,794,519, 
being  a  monthly  average  of  $125,532,724.  With  the 
commencement  of  the  Clearing-house  all  the  bank 
ledger  accounts  of  daily  transactions  with  each  other 
were  merged  into  one  Clearing-house  account. — Ibid. 
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Ship  Building. — Number  of  vessels  launched  during 
the  years  1854  and  1855,  at  East  Boston,  Medford,  Chel- 
sea, South  Boston,  and  Charlestown  : 


1864.                   1                    1855.                   1 

Number. 

TooDag*. 

Number.  |    Tonnage,    j 

Kast  Boston  .... 

Medford 

Chelsea 

South  Boston. . . 

Charlestown 

Total 

30 

10 
4 
3 

42,054 
12,700 
10,110 
4,254 
2,303 

20 
10 
5 
4 

2 

l'.»,!>75 
8,870 
4,805 
5,(X)0 
1,.30S 

(JO 

72,147 

41 

39.5r)8 

Estimating  this  amount  at  $00  a  ton,  which  i.s  a  fair 
average  price  paid  for  ships  during  the  jear,  the  amount 
of  tiie  ship-building  in  Boston  and  vicinity  during  1855 
is  as  follows: 


Tons. 

Value. 

l'.),5T5 
8,870 
5,000 
4,805 
1,303 

1, 174,51  W 

532,200 

300,000 

28S.300 

73,400 

Medford 

Total 

3'.),.'>68 

$2,373,480 

Duties  collected  at  Boston. — The  annexed  statement 
exhibits  tlie  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of 
Boston  in  each  year,  from  1838  to  1853,  distinguishing 
the  amount  paid  on  merchandise  brought  in  American 
and  foreign  vessels. 


Veani. 
1833 

.\nierican. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

$2,305, 1'.I7 

$105,958 

$2,411,155 

is:!9 

3,iat,514 

100,315 

3,204.829 

1S40 

2,304,006 

92,419 

2.450,926 

1S41 

3,013,083 

213,5J9 

3,226,683 

1842 

2,543,748 

230,437 

2,780,186 

1843 

2,734,134 

757,Ss4 

3,491,019 

1844 

4,800,877 

1,234,067 

5,034,946 

1815 

4,027,  .330 

1,222,297 

5,249,034 

1S4C 

3,630,744 

1,241,825 

4,872,510 

1847 

3,036, 3J5 

1,512,036 

5,448,361 

1348 

3,7QO,i;67 

1,118,559 

4,908,827 

18  41) 

3,607,C0S 

1,429,702 

5,037,310 

1S50 

3,903,440 

2,224,377 

6,127,817 

1851 

3,899,822 

2,596.704 

6,496,527 

1852 

3,820,428 

2,400,022 

6,293,050 

1853 

4,588,777 

3,137,415 

7,696,193 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1853,  the  amount  of  du- 
ties was  upward  of  a  million  dollars  more  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Tiie  foreign  trade  of  Boston  has  in- 
creased very  rapidly  since  the  Cunard  steamers  com- 
menced running  between  that  port  and  Liverpool. 

British  Royal  Mail  J'ackets. — The  mail  packets  be- 
tween England  and  America  (nine  in  number)  leave 
Liverpool  every  Saturday,  alternately  for  Boston  and 
New  York.  The  latter  convey  large  quantities  of  the 
more  valuable  descriptions  of  goods ;  the  imports  by 
them  into  Boston  in  184G  being  estimated  at  $4,445,000. 
They  also  convey  large  numbers  of  the  more  opulent 
class  of  passengers. 

Insurance  Companies. — Insurance,  both  fire  and  ma- 
rine, is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  to  some  extent  also  by  individuals.  The 
stocks  of  the  ditt'erent  insurance  companies  amounted, 
in  185G,  to  $5,000,000.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  risk 
in  the  business,  which  is  more,  indeed,  like  a  lottery 
than  a  regular  trade  ;  and  the  dividends  consequently 
vary  from  next  to  nothing  to  10  and  sometimes  even 
20  per  cent,  and  upward.  The  dividends  paid  by  the 
different  companies  varied,  at  an  average  of  the  pre- 
vious ten  years,  from  3^  to  20  per  cent. 

Bunks. — There  were,  in  January,  1857,  in  Boston, 
36  banking  companies,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
S31,9G0,000.  Their  dividends  have  recently  varied 
from  5i  to  10  per  cent. 

East  Boston,  a  part  of  the  city,  Suffolk  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Population,  in  1850, 10,214 ;  and  in  1854, 
15,000. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  will  exhibit  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical business  in  East  Boston,  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  and  the  amount  of  annual  products: 


Bujiineu. 


Manufacturin);  and  mechanics 

Ship-biiildiMf^ 

lyUinlx:!',  wood,  coal,  etc 

Teaming,  trucking,  etc 

Curing  and  packing  fish 

Total 


Capital. 


II.SOS.IKK) 
71,(XjO 
45,fK)0 
G2,W.) 
49,000 


$2,0:)6.(W0 


'i'Ji 


275 
23 


$3,709,916 

33J,0IW 
14<l,O<J0 
ia8,5<X> 


$.'i,231,710 


Steam  power  is  used  in  twenty  of  the  establishments 
mentioned  in  the  table,  and  several  others  are  making 
preparations  to  use  it.  There  were  built  in  1850  at  the 
different  ship-yards  fourteen  ships  and  barks,  making 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  14,035  tons.  East  Boston, 
with  its  suiterior  location  for  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  will  doubtless  soon  double  its  pres- 
ent population.  It  has  a  water  frontage  of  17,iXx»  feet 
on  the  deep  water  of  the  harbor,  as  well  adapted  and 
better  protected  for  commerce  than  wharves  in  the  city 
proper.  The  Grand  Junction  Railroad  unites  East 
Boston  with  all  the  principal  roads  from  the  city,  thus 
affording  an  unbroken  chain  of  railroad  communica- 
tion from  the  deep-water  wharves  in  this  section  of  the 
city  through  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  New 
England  to  the  Canadas,  the  lakes,  and  the  Great  West, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  commerce  of  Boston, 
by  bringing  to  and  taking  from  the  ships  and  ware- 
houses all  merchandise  intended  for  the  interior,  and 
products  and  manufactures  destined  for  shipment,  free 
from  expense  of  transhipment.  East  Boston  was  for- 
merly known  as  Maverick's,  Noddle's,  and  Williams' 
Island.  In  1814  the  citizens  of  Boston  erected  a  fort 
on  its  eastern  extremity,  which  was  called  Fort  Strong. 
In  1830  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  most  enterprising  cap- 
'  italists  purchased  this  island,  and  commenced  laying  it 
[  out  into  streets  and  lots,  with  a  view  of  making  it  an 
j  important  part  of  the  city.  A»nong  the  important  im- 
provements in  that  portion  of  the  city  termed  East  Bos- 
ton are  the  introduction  of  the  Cochituate  water  by  the 
city  of  Boston,  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Railroad,  and  the  construction  of  the  sea-wall  across 
the  Basin,  thus  reclaiming  a  large  quantity  of  lowlands 
which  were  hitherto  partially  covered  by  the  tide-wa- 
ters. These  lands  consist  of  marsh  and  tlats  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  ninety-live  acres,  lying  between  West- 
wood  Island  and  the  Eastern  railroad. — See  M.vssa- 

CHUSETTS. 

Botany  Bay.  A  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  county  of 
Cumberland,  five  miles  south  of  Sydney,  about  five 

j  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  Lat.  34'  S.,  long.  151' 
15'  E.     It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770. 

'  and  derived  its  name  from  the  variety  of  new  plants 

i  then  observed  on  its  shores.  It  became  an  English 
penal  colony  in  1787.     On  its  coast  is  a  column  erect- 

I  cd  in  1825  to  the  memory  of  the  French  navigator.  La 

I  Perouse. — See  Svdney. 

BotargO,  called  in  Provence  Bouargues,  a  sausage 

I  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea,  of  the  roe  of  the  mullet.  The  best  come  from  Tu- 
nis and  .Mcxandria. 

Bottles  (Fr.  BouteiUes;  Ger.  BouteiUfn ;  It.  BotU^, 
Fiiischi;  Kuss.  Bulidki :  Sp.  Botellas),  glass  vessels  for 
holding  liquids,  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrif>- 
tion.     They  are  manulacturcd  in  considerable  quanti- 

j  ties.  The  imports  of  bottle  glass  into  the  United  States 
average  about  8140.1XH)  annually.  The  imports  of  all 
other  descriptions  of  glass  amount  to  about  $"2.2t».<XW 
yearly,  and  are  very  constant.     About  one-fourth  of 

'  this  consists  of  window  glass.  The  principal  places 
of  manufacture  of  bottle  glass,  in  the  United  States. 

'  are  Pittsburg,  Penn.<ylvania.  and  East  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts. — For  further  details,  .<»  e  Gi..\ss. 

j  Bottle.i,  of  glass,  were  first  made  in  England  about 
1558.  The  art  of  making  glass  liottles  and  drinking- 
glasscs  was  known  to  the  Konians  at  least  before  79 
.v.n..  for  these  articles  and  other  vessels  have  been 

1  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.     A  bottle  which  con- 
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tained  two  hogsheads  was  blown,  we  are  told,  at  Leith, 
in  Scotland,  in  January,  1747-8. 

Bottom,  in  Mercantile.  Language,  is  a  familiar  ex- 
pression for  a  ship ;  as  in  the  phrase  to  ship  goods  in 
foreign  bottoms. — E.  B. 

Bottomry,  a  maritime  contract  by  which  a  ship 
(or  bottom)  is  hypothecated  in  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  purposes  of  her  voyage,  under  the  condi- 
tion that,  if  the  ship  arrive  at  her  port  of  destination, 
the  borrower  personally,  as  well  as  the  ship,  shall  be 
liable  for  the  repaj-raent  of  the  loan,  together  with  such 
premium  thereon  as  may  have  been  agreed  on ;  but 
that,  if  the  ship  be  lost,  the  lender  shall  have  no  claim 
against  the  borrower,  either  for  the  sum  advanced  or 
for  the  premium.  In  consideration  of  the  risk  thus  in- 
curred by  the  lender,  the  premium  (which  is  sometimes 
termed  maritime  interest)  is  usually  high  :  it  may  range 
from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  risk,  or  the  diflficulty  of  procuring  the  nec- 
essary funds.  The  freight  may  be  pledged  as  well  as 
the  ship,  and,  if  necessary,  the  cargo  also.  When  mon- 
ey is  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  cargo,  it  is  said  to 
be  taken  up  at  respondentia,  a  term  which  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  circumstance  of  the  borrower 
engaging  to  answer  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  on 
the  arrival  of  the  goods.  But  though  the  terms  are 
distinctive,  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  nature 
of  bottomrj-  and  respondentia  contracts,  and  both  are 
regulated  by  the  same  principles  of  maritime  law.  In- 
deed, the  contract  of  respondentia  is  now  seldom  or  nev- 
er entered  into  unless  in  conjunction  with  that  of  bot- 
tomry. 

A  bottomry  contract  may  be  written  out  in  any  form 
which  sufficiently  shows  the  conditions  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  two  parties ;  but  it  is  usually  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  bond.  The  document  must  show,  either 
by  express  terms,  or  from  its  general  tenor,  that  the 
risk  of  loss  is  assumed  by  the  lender ;  this  being  the 
consideration  for  which  the  high  premium  is  conceded. 
The  lender  may  transfer  the  bond  by  indorsation,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  bill  of  exchange  or  bill  of  lading, 
and  the  right  to  recover  its  value  becomes  invested  in 
the  indorsees. 

According  to  the  law  of  England,  a  bottomrj'  con- 
tract remains  in  force  so  long  as  the  ship  exists  in  the 
form  of  a  ship,  whatever  amount  of  damage  she  may 
have  sustained.  Consequently,  the  "constructive  to- 
tal loss,"  which  is  recognized  in  marine  insurance  when 
the  ship  is  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  she  is  not 
worth  repairing,  is  not  recognized  in  reference  to  bot- 
tomry, and  will  not  absolve  the  borrower  from  his  ob- 
ligation ;  but  if  the  ship  go  to  pieces  the  borrower  is 
freed  from  all  liability  under  the  bottomry  contract; 
and  the  lender  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  sucii  of  the  ship's  stores  or  materials  as 
may  have  been  saved  from  the  wreck.  Money  ad- 
vanced on  bottomry  is  not  liable,  in  England,  for  gen- 
eral average  losses. 

If  the  ship  should  deviate  from  the  voyage  for  which 
the  funds  were  advanced,  her  subsequent  loss  will  not 
discharge  the  obligation  of  the  borrower  under  the  bot- 
tomry contract.  If  she  should  not  proceed  at  all  on 
her  intended  voyage,  the  lender  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  bottomry  premium  in  addition  to  his  advance, 
but  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  for  the  tempora- 
ry loan.  As  the  bottomry  premium  is  presumed  in 
every  case  to  cover  the  risks  incurred  by  the  lender, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  charge  the  borrower  with  the  pre- 
mium which  he  may  pay  for  insurance  of  the  sum  ad- 
vanced in  addition  to  that  stipulated  in  the  bond. 

The  contract  of  bottomry  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  custom  of  permitting  the  master  of  a  ship,  when  in 
a  foreign  country,  to  pledge  the  ship  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  repairs,  or  other  extraordinary  expenditures 
rendered  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  Cir- 
cumstances often  arise  in  which,  without  the  exercise 
of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the  master,  it  would  be  im- 


possible to  provide  means  for  accomplishing  the  voy- 
age ;  and  it  is  better  that  the  master  should  have  au- 
thority to  burden  the  ship,  and,  if  necessary,  thefreiglit 
and  cargo  also,  in  security  for  the  money  which  has  be- 
come requisite,  than  that  the  adventure  should  be  de- 
feated by  inability  to  proceed.  But  the  right  of  the 
master  to  pledge  the  ship  or  goods  must  always  be  cre- 
ated by  necessity ;  if  exercised  without  necessity  the 
contract  will  be  void.  Accordingly,  the  master  of  a 
British  ship  has  no  power  to  grant  a  bottomry  bond  at 
a  British  port,  or  at  any  foreign  port  where  he  might 
have  been  able  to  raise  funds  on  the  personal  credit  of 
the  ship-owners.  Neither  has  he  any  power  to  pledge 
the  ship  or  goods  for  private  debts  of  his  own  ;  but  only 
for  such  supplies  as  are  indispensable  for  the  purposes 
of  the  voyage. 

The  bottomry  lender  must  use  reasonable  diligence 
to  ascertain  that  a  real  necessity  exists  for  the  loan ;  but 
he  is  not  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  money 
advanced.  If  the  lender  have  originally  advanced  the 
funds  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  master  or  owners, 
or  on  any  other  security  than  that  of  bottomrj',  he  is 
not  entitled  at  a  subsequent  period  to  convert  his  claim 
into  a  bottomrj^  obligation ;  and  although  the  master 
should  grant  him  such  obligation,  it  would  not  bind  the 
owners.  In  every  case  a  bond  procured  by  compulsion 
would  be  void. 

The  power  of  the  master  to  pledge  the  cargo  depends 
upon  there  being  some  reasonable  prospect  of  benefit 
to  it  by  his  so  doing.  He  has  no  such  power  except 
in  virtue  of  circumstances  which  may  oblige  him  to 
assume  the  character  of  agent  for  the  cargo,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  party  authorized  to  act  on  its  be- 
half. Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  pledge  the  cargo  for  repairs  to  the  ship.  If, 
indeed,  the  goods  be  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  if  it 
be  impossible  to  get  the  ship  repaired  in  sufficient  time 
to  obviate  serious  loss  on  them  by  delay  without  in- 
cluding them  under  the  bottomrj'  contract,  he  has  pow- 
er to  do  so ;  because  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  in  the 
case  supposed,  that  the  cargo  will  be  benefited  by  this 
procedure.  But  if  there  be  time  to  communicate  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  cargo,  it  is  his  duty  to  give  them 
notice  before  resorting  to  this  course.  The  general 
principle  is,  that  the  master  must  act  for  the  cargo, 
with  a  reasonable  view  to  the  interests  of  its  proprie- 
tors, under  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case.  When 
he  does  this  his  proceedings  will  be  sustained  ;  but 
should  he  manifestly  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  car- 
go by  including  it  under  bottomry  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  ship,  or  of  earning  the  freight,  the 
owners  of  the  cargo  will  not  be  bound  by  the  bottomry 
contract.  Any  bottomry  or  respondentia  bond  may 
be  good  in  part,  or  bad  in  part,  according  as  the  mas- 
ter may  have  acted  within  or  beyond  the  scope  of  his  le- 
gitimate authority  in  granting  it.  If  two  or  more  bot- 
tomry bonds  have  been  granted  at  different  stages  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  value  of  the  property  be  insuffi- 
cient to  discharge  them  all,  the  last-dated  bond  has  the 
priority  of  payment,  as  having  furnished  the  means  of 
preserving  the  ship,  and  thereby  preventing  the  total 
loss  of  the  security  for  the  previous  bonds. 

In  a  recent  case  in  the  English  Admiralty  Court 
(the  Cynthia,  20  L.  7,  54),  it  was  decided  that  a  bond 
granted  by  a  British  consul  over  a  British  ship,  the 
master  of  which  had  been  murdered  in  a  mutiny  by 
the  crew,  was  valid,  although  the  new  master,  appoint- 
ed bj-  the  consul,  had  not  been  required  to  sign  it. 

When  the  sum  due  under  a  bottomry  liond  over  ship, 
freight,  and  cargo,  is  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time, 
proceedings  may  be  taken  l>y  the  bond-holder  for  re- 
covery of  the  freight,  and  for  tlie  sale  of  the  ship  ;  and 
should  the  proceeds  of  these  be  insufficient  to  discharge 
the  claim,  a  judicial  sale  of  the  cargo  may  be  resorted 
to.  As  a  general  rule,  the  value  of  tlie  ship  and  freight 
must  be  exhausted  before  recourse  can  be  taken  against 
the  cargo. 
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The  bottomry  premium  must  be  ultimatftly  paid  by 
the  parties  for  whose  especial  benefit  the  advances  were 
obtained,  as  ascertained  on  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
average  expenditures  at  tiie  port  of  destination. 

For  further  information  on  this  sulject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  cases  of  the  Gratitudine,  ii  Hob.  A.  H. 
2-10,  272  ;  the  Lochiel,  3  Kob.  34  ;  tlie  Alexander,  1  Kob. 
346;  to  Scares  v.  Kahn,  3  E.  F.  Moore;  iJobson  r.  Ly- 
all,  8  Jurist  909  ;  and  es])ecially  to  the  cases  of  the  Lord 
Cochrane,  8  Jurist  714,  and  of  Jacobsen  v.  Reinhardt, 
22  Scottish  Jurist  309.  See  also  Mahshai.i,  on  Insur- 
ance, book  2;  Park  on  Insurance,  c.  21;  AitNori,!)  on 
Insurance;  Lord  Tenteuukn  on  the  Law  (if  Merchant 
S/iip.^,  part  2,  c.  3.— !•:.  15. 

Bougaiuville,  Count  Louis  Antonie  M.,  a 
circtininavigator  of  tiie  eij^litcentii  century,  was  born  at 
Paris,  1729.  He  first  studied  law,  and  was  afterward 
a  distinguished  soldier,  diplomatist,  scholar,  and  navi- 
gator, and  remarkable  in  each  for  his  energy  of  char- 
acter. He  fought  in  Canada,  under  Montcalm,  where 
he  was  wounded,  in  1758.  On  the  death  of  his  superior 
and  friend,  he  returned  to  France,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Germany,  in  1701.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  entered  the  French  navy,  and  led  the  expe- 
dition intended  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  for  which  he  sailed  in  1703.  The  prior  claim 
of  the  Spanish  government  to  these  islands  compelled 
him  to  surrender  them,  and  he  returned  to  France,  the 
government  of  which  commissioned  him  to  carry  the 
surrender  into  execution,  on  receiving  from  the  Span- 
ish government  remuneration  for  his  expenses.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  this,  he  set  sail  on  his  voyage  of  cir- 
cumnavigation, and  having  enriched  geographical  sci- 
ence by  a  number  of  new  discoveries,  he  returned  to 
France  in  March,  1709.  During  the  American  war, 
he  was  again  in  service,  from  which,  however,  he  whol- 
l}'  retired  in  1790,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
scientific  research. 

Boulogne-sur-mer  (Gescn-mcum),  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  France,  capital  of  arrondissement,  depart- 
ment Pas  de  Calais,  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lianne,  and  on  the  Boulogne  and  Amiens 
Railroad,  140  miles  from  Paris,  and  112  from  London, 
and  19  southwest  from  Calais.  Lat.  (of  the  column) 
50°  44'  32"  N.,  long.  1°  36'  15"  E.  Population,  1853, 
31,000,  of  whom  a  great  number  are  English  residents. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Up[)er  and  Lower  towns.  The 
first,  on  a  hill  whence  the  English  coast  is  distinctly 
visible,  is  well,  though  irregularly  built,  and  has  two 
squares  ornamented  with  fountains,  a  feudal  citadel, 
and  ramparts,  a  modern  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace, 
a  town  hall,  and  a  house  in  which  Le  Sage,  the  author 
of  Gil  Bias,  lived  and  died.  The  Lower,  or  new  town, 
stretching  from  the  Upper  town  to  the  sea,  is  newly 
and  regularly  i)uilt,  and  more  populous.  It  has  fine 
public  baths,  with  ball  and  concert  rooms,  a  commer- 
cial college,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  including  a  library- 
of  23,000  volumes,  a  hospital,  custom-house,  and  bar- 
racks. Boulogne  has  also  an  English  library  and 
reading-room,  six  English  churches,  several  excellent 
hotels,agreat  number  of  boarding-schools  (both  French 
and  English),  a  school  of  navigation,  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, societies  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  art.s; 
manufactories  of  coarse  woolens,  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
bottle-glass,  and  earthen-ware.  In  its  vicinity  are  im- 
portant marble  quarries.  Its  fisheries  are  very  extens- 
ive, and  furnish  the  chief  supply  of  fish  for  the  Paris 
markets;  but  the  town  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity to  its  English  residents,  who,  since  the  peace, 
have  resorted  thither  in  great  numbers,  particularly 
during  the  summer.  Steamers  make  the  jiassage  to 
Folkstone  in  two  hours,  and  to  London  in  about  twelve 
hours;  and  the  lunnber  of  |iassengers  who  disembark 
here  annually  exceeds  50,000.  The  port  is  not  very 
easy  of  access,  being  formed  by  two  wooden  piers 
stretching  out  only  to  low-water  mark,  luit  the  tide 
rises  upward  of  10  feet,  and  ships  find  pretty  good  anch- 


I  orage  about  half  a  mile  from  the  harbor.  It  was  oh 
I  the  heights  of  Boulogne  that  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
A.i>.  40,  encamped  an  army  of  100,000  men  for  the 
fruitless  purpose  of  invading  Britain,  and  here  also,  in 
1804,  nearly  18  centuries  later,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
assembled  an  army  of  180,000  men,  and  a  flotilla  of 
2400  transports,  with  the  same  design.  The  CoIjuuc 
NapoU.iine,  a  column  104  feet  high,  nearly  one  mile  from 
the  town,  commemorates  the  latter  futile  attempt. 

Bounties.  They  were  first  granted  on  the  export- 
ation of  British  commodities — a  new  principle  intro- 
duced into  commerce  by  the  British  Parliament.  The 
first  bounties  granted  on  com  were  in  1088.  First 
legally  granted  in  England  for  raising  naval  stores  in 
America,  1703.  Bounties  have  been  granted  by  Great 
Britain  on  sail-cloth,  linen,  and  other  goods,  and  by 
this  country  on  fisheries. — See  Fisiikkiks.  Kkttien(» 
of  Commerce.  Bounties  on  production  are  most  com- 
monly given  in  the  view  of  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  some  new  branch  of  industry ;  or  they  are  in- 
tended to  foster  and  extend  a  branch  that  is  l^elieved 
to  be  of  paramount  imi)ortance.  In  neither  case, 
however,  is  their  utility  very  obvious.  In  all  old  set- 
tled and  wealthy  countries,  numbers  of  individuals  are 
always  ready  to  embark  in  every  new  undertaking,  if 
it  promise  to  be  really  advantageous,  without  any 
stimulus  from  government;  and  if  a  branch  of  indus- 
try already  established  be  really  im])ortant  and  suita- 
ble for  the  country,  it  w  ill  assuredly  be  prosecuted  to 
the  necessary  extent,  without  an\-  encouragement  other 
than  the  natural  demand  for  its  produce. 

However  injurious  to  the  state,  it  has  been  pretty 
generally  supposed  that  bounties  on  exportation  are 
advantageous  to  those  who  produce  and  export  the  ar- 
ticles on  which  they  are  paid.  But  the  fact  is  not  so. 
A  trade  that  can  not  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  a 
bountj-  must  be  a  naturally  disadvantageous  one. 
Hence,  by  granting  it,  individuals  are  tempted  to  en- 
gage or  continue  in  businesses  which  are  necessarilv 
very  insecure,  and  are  rarely  capable  of  being  rendered 
lucrative ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  prevented,  by 
trusting  to  the  bounty,  from  making  those  exertions 
they  naturally  would  have  made  had  they  been  obliged 
to  depend  entirely  on  superior  skill  and  industry  for  the 
sale  of  their  produce.  The  history  of  all  businesses 
carried  on  b}-  the  aid  of  bounties  proves  that  they  are 
hardly  less  disadvantageous  to  those  engaged  in  them 
than  to  the  puljlic. 

Bow^ditch,  Nathaniel,  a  self-taught  American 
mathematician,  born  in  1773,  of  humble  parentis,  at 
Salem,  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  bred  to  his  father's 
business  as  a  cooper,  and  afterward  was  ajiprenticed  to 
a  ship-chandler.  His  taste  for  mathematics  early  de- 
veloped itself;  and  he  acquired  Latin  that  he  might 
study  Newton's  Principia.  In  1795  he  sailed  as  super- 
cargo, in  which  capacity  he  made  four  long  voyages ; 
and,  being  an  excellent  navigator,  he  afterward  com- 
manded a  vessel,  instructing  his  crews  in  taking  lunar 
and  other  observations.  He  edited  three  editions  of 
Hamilton  Moore's  Navigation.  In  1804  he  became  " 
actuary  to  a  Boston  insurance  company;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  active  and  useful  career  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Mt'catiique  Celtsle  of  Laplace,  with  anno- 
tations; a  work  which  will  better  prove  the  great  ac- 
quirements of  this  self-taught  philosopher  than  any  la- 
l)ored  panegyric.  He  died  in  18;W,  at  Boston.  A 
statue  of  this  distinguished  mathematician  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Camliridge,  Massachusetts. 

Bovrline,  a  rope  leading  forward  from  the  leech 
(side  border)  of  a  square. sail,  to  keep  it  tightly  out. 
When  a  vessel  is  sailing  close-hauled  she  is  then  said 
to  be  sailing  on  a  boicliiie  or  on  a  taut  binclhu.  Bowline 
bridles  are  the  spans  of  cord  by  which  the  boirline  is 
fastened  to  the  leech.— E.  B. 

Bo^RTsprit,  or  Boltsprit,  a  large  spar  which  pro- 
jects o\  er  the  stem  of  a  ship,  resting  slopewise  on  iho 
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head  of  the  main  stem,  and  having  its  lower  end  fast- 
ened to  the  partners  of  the  foremast,  and  further  sup-  ! 
ported  by  the  forestay.     It  carries  the  sprit-sail,  sprit-  i 
top-sail,  and  jack-staff;  and  its  length  is  usually  the 
same  as  that  of  the  foremast. — E.  B. 

Box-haul,  in  Navigation,  to  bring  a  ship,  when 
close-hauled,  round  upon  the  other  tack,  when  she  re- 
fuses to  stay  and  there  is  not  room  to  wear. — E.  B. 

Bo^ng  the  Compass,  denotes  the  rehearsing 
the  points  in  their  proper  order. — E.  B. 

Box-'wood  (Germ.  Buchsbaum ;  Du.  Palmhout ; 
Fr.  Buis;  It.  Busso,  Bosso,  Bossolo),  the  wood  of  the 
box-tree  {Buxus  sempertirens),  growing  wild  from  ISIas- 
sachusetts  to  Florida.  A  very  common  name  in  the 
United  States  is  dogwood,  though  both  names  are 
used.  This  tree  was  greatly  admired  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  has  been  much  cultivated  in  modern 
times,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  fash- 
ioned into  different  forms.  Box  is  a  very  valuable 
wood.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  close-grained,  very 
hard,  and  heavy  ;  it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood, 
is  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish,  and  is  very  dura- 
ble. In  consequence,  it  is  much  used  by  turners,  and 
mathematical  and  musical  instrument  makers.  It  is 
too  heavy  for  furniture.  It  is  the  only  wood  used  by 
the  engravers  of  wood-cuts  for  books ;  and  provided 
due  care  be  exercised,  the  number  of  impressions  that 
ma_y  be  taken  from  a  box-wood  cut  is  very  great.  In 
France,  box-wood  is  extensively  used  for  combs,  knife- 
handles,  and  button  moulds;  and  sometimes,  it  has 
been  said,  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  The  value  of  the  box-wood  sent  from  Spain 
to  Paris  is  reported  to  amount  to  about  10,000  francs 
a  year.  In  181.o,  the  box-trees  cut  down  on  Box-hill, 
near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  England,  produced  upward 
of  £10,000. 

Bracelets.  They  were  early  worn  and  prized 
among  the  ancients ;  we  read  of  tliem  in  almost  all  na- 
tions :  those  that  were  called  anniUie  were  usually  dis- 
tributed as  rewards  for  valor  among  the  Konian  le- 
gions.— Xouv.  Diet.  Those  of  pearls  and  gold  were 
worn  by  the  Roman  ladies ;  and  armlets  are  female 
ornaments  to  the  present  day. — Haydx. 

Bradford,  a  parliamentary  borough,  market,  and 
parish  of  England,  county  of  York,  West  Riding,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Aire,  and  brancli  of  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  canal,  8  miles  west  of  Leeds,  on  the  Leeds 
Railroad.  Area  of  parish,  34,146  acres.  Population 
in  1851,  149,543.  Population  of  the  borough,  103,778. 
Area  of  parliamentary  borough,  comprising  the  town- 
ships of  Bradford,  IManningham,  Bowling,  and  Horton, 
6590  acres.  The  town,  built  entirely  of  stone,  has  streets 
mostly  narrow,  but  well  paved  and  lighted.  Bradford 
is  now  the  principal  seat  of  the  worsted  yarn  and  stuff 
manufactures  in  England,  and  the  great  mart  for  the 
long  wools  used  in  these  fabrics.  In  1838  it  had  142 
worsted,  9  woolen,  and  2  cotton  mills,  employing 
together  11,675  hands.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
in  the  town  upward  of  1500  power  looms,  each  produc- 
ing three  to  four  pieces  per  week.     Its  rapid  advance 


is  mainly  attributable  to  its  central  position  in  the 
great  manufacturing  district  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  the 
abundance  of  coal  and  iron  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  connects  it  with  both 
the  Irish  and  North  Seas. 

Bran,  the  thin  skins  or  husks  of  com,  particularly 
wheat,  ground,  and  separated  from  the  com  by  a  sieve 
or  bolter. 

Brandy  Germ.  Brantewein;  Du.  Brandewyn ;  Fr. 
Eau  de  vie,  Brandevin ;  It.  Aquarzente;  Sp.  Aguardi- 
ente; Port.  A guardente  ;  Russ.  Wino ;  Lat.  Vinumadus- 
tuni),  a  spirituous  and  inflammable  liquor,  obtained 
by  distillation  from  wine  and  the  husks  of  grapes.  It 
is  prepared  in  most  of  the  wine  countries  of  Europe ; 
but  the  superiority  of  French  brandy  is  universally 
admitted.  The  latter  is  principally  distilled  at  Bor- 
deaux, Rochelle,  Cognac,  the  Isle  de  Rhe,  Orleans, 
Nantes,  and  in  Poitou,  Touraine,  and  Anjou.  That 
of  Cognac  is  in  the  highest  estimation.  AVines  of  all 
descriptions,  but  chiefly  those  that  are  strong  and  harsh 
(^pousses),  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy.  The 
superior  vintages,  and  those  that  have  most  flavor,  are 
said  to  make  the  worst  brandy.  It  is  naturally  clear 
and  colorless.  The  difterent  shades  of  color  which  it 
has  in  commerce  arise  partly  from  the  casks  in  which 
it  is  kept,  but  chiefly  from  the  burned  sugar,  sanders 
wood,  and  other  coloring  matter  intentionally  added  to 
it  by  the  dealers.  It  is  said  that  the  burned  sugar  gives 
mellowness  to  the  flavor  of  the  liquor,  and  renders  it 
more  palatable.  The  art  of  distillation  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Arabians.  From  a 
passage  in  the  Testamentiim  Novissimu7n  of  the  famous 
Raj'mond  Lully,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  brandj' 
and  alcohol  from  wine  was  familiar  to  his  contempo- 
raries.— P.  2,  edit.  Argent.  1571.  But  the  practice  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  till 
1313. — Le  Grand  d'Aussi  Vie  prive  de  Ju-ani^ois,' tome 
iii.  p.  64.  When  first  introduced,  brandy  or  burned 
wine  (vinum  adustuni)  appears  to  have  been  used  prin- 
cipally as  an  antiseptic  and  restorative  medicine  ;  and 
the  most  extravagant  panegyrics  were  bestowed  on  its 
virtues.  It  was  described  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in 
almost  all  the  disorders  of  the  human  frame ;  it  was 
commended  for  its  efficacy  in  comforting  the  memory 
and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers ;  it  was  ex- 
tolled, in  short,  as  the  elixir  of  life,  and  an  infallible 
preservative  of  j'outh  and  beauty. — Hendekson'.s  His- 
tory of  Wine,  p.  24.  Dr.  Henderson  says  that  the  ex- 
perience of  later  times  has  shown  how  little  the  eulogy 
was  merited  ;  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  ))y  Burke, 
M'ho  maintains,  with  equal  eloquence  and  ingenuity, 
that  "  the  alembic  has  been  a  vast  benefit  and  blessing." 
— Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,  p.  41.  Brandy  form 
ed,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  prominent  article  in  the 
exports  of  France — few  ships  sailing  from  Bordeaux, 
Rochelle,  or  Nantes,  without  taking  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  on  board ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary falling  off  in  the  exports  of  brandy  as  well 
as  of  wine.     We  subjoin 


An  Accou^■T  op  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Beandt  exvoeted  from  France  i>crino  each  of  the  10  Yeakb  end- 
ing wiTU  1839,  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  all  Countries. 


To  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  »U  Countriee.                        | 

^ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1830  

Litres. 
9,(IL"<,140 
0,030,719 
13,560,44.') 
10,857,676 
7,820,.300 
0.512.0.50 
7,170,r>44 
5,005,236 
7,410,510 
.5,2.34,280 

Francs. 
8,164,071 
5,480,000 
12,208,000 
0,230,700 
0,054,050 
5,220,120 
5,039,123 
4,783,241 
0,002,013 
4,187,481 

Litres. 
17,013,336 
14,132,783 
'23,787,732 
22,080,026 
16,140,280 
1S,4.'>S224 
10,001,300 
18,838,009 
20,000,714 
15,418,6.55 

Francs. 
15,3">7,2S0 
11,060.000 
20,7:;2.iv.'4 

]8,7o.;,iso 

13,712,700 

14,or,7,><-<3 

16,262,104 
14,928,811 
16,668,437 
12,393,509 

1831 

18.32 

1S33 

18.-J4 

isa"* 

Ifs36                  \ 

1S37                  

^K'A 

1839 

Totals 

80,463,575 

07,877,216 

187,r>S«,0C0 

1.55,636,018 

AveraRfi  of  ten  years 

8,046,3.571 

0.787,7211 

18,738,090 

15,563,001} 

Average  of  the  10  years  in  imperial  gallons 

1,771,155 

1          4,124,740 
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The  export  value  of  brandy  from  France  to  the  j 
United  States  in  the;  year  1853  was  16,661,000  francs;  ; 
wines,  23,402,000  francs. 

Imi'oeta.tion  of  Bbandy  i.nto  tiik  United  States,  Tbeasusy  \ 
Kei'okt,  1865. 


Compounds  ok  Tin  with  Coppke. 


Proportioni 
by  WeigLl. 


Year  ending  June  iSO. 

GaIIods. 

Value. 

1844 

1845 

1840 

1847 

1848 

1849 

782,510 
1,081,314 
90.^,147 
954.417 
1,370,111 
2,9G4,0Jl 
4,145,802 
G,  103,783 
2,751,810 
3,854,tl5i; 
2,I52,.',6r> 
1. 024,4117 

$0UG,633 

819,450 

839,231 

931,082 

1,13.5.089 

1,;J47,514 

2,059,537 

2,128,679 

1,792,729 

G,'J51,40S 

2,25.'>,G44 

1,479,362 

1850 

1851 

1.852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

Brass,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  This  name, 
however,  lias  not  been  exclusively  applied  to  the  alloy 
of  these  metals  ;  for  the  gun-metal,  which  has  been 
also  called  brass,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  with  tin.  The 
same  alloy,  with  more  tin,  is  used  in  macliincry,  and 
is  preferred  to  the  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  on  account 
of  its  greater  hardness.  It  appears  from  the  analysis 
of  the  brass  of  the  ancients  that  it  was  an  alloy  of  cop- 
per and  tin.  A  small  portion  of  tin  gives  to  copper 
great  hardness,  and  renders  it  capable  of  bearing  nmch 
greater  resistance.  A  larger  portion  of  tin  gives  in- 
creased hardness,  but  is  less  litted  to  bear  a  straining 
resistance,  on  account  of  its  brittleness.  Its  elasticity 
is  very  great,  which  fits  it  for  bells.  In  this  state  it  is 
called  bell-metal;  and  with  a  still  greater  proportion 
of  tin  it  forms  an  alloy  employed  for  the  mirrors  of  re- 
flecting telescopes.  The  alloy  of  copper  witii  tin  is 
easily'  distinguished  from  tiiat  with  zinc,  from  the 
agreeal)lc  color  of  the  latter,  which  varies  with  the 
proportions  of  the  metals.  Pinchbeck  has  the  least 
proportion  of  zinc.  Common  brass  has  more  zinc,  and 
the  gold-colored  alloy  called  prince's  metal  contains  a 
still  greater  proportion  of  zinc.  An  alloy  of  copper 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  zinc  is  used  for  the  com- 
mon white  metal  buttons. 

Brass-color  is  prepared  by  braziers  and  colormen  to 
imitate  brass.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  red  brass  or 
bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brass.  The  latter  is  made 
only  of  copper-lilings,  the  smallest  and  brightest  that 
can  be  found ;  with  the  former  it  is  usual  to  mix  some 
red  ochre,  finely  ])ulverized. 

The  various  alloys  of  copper  with  tin  and  zinc  form- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  l)rass,  are  to  be  considered 
as  chemical  compounds,  and,  of  course,  governed  by 
the  same  laws  of  definite  j)roportions  which  obtain  in 
the  more  conspicuous  com|)Ounds.  On  these  princi- 
ples, which  can  not  be  doubted,  we  have  an  unerring 
rule  for  uniting  these  and  other  metals  in  the  best  pro- 
portions, the  weights  of  their  atoms  being  previously 
known.  The  weight  of  the  atom  of  copper  being  8,  tin 
7'35,  and  zinc  -1,  the  following  tables  exhibit  the  pro- 
portions of  the  various  alloys,  expressed  in  atoms,  and 
their  proportions  by  weight,  the  third  column  pointing 
out  the  color  and  character  of  the  resulting  compound. 
C,  Z,  and  T  are  to  represent  the  atoms  of  the  metals 
respectively. 

Compounds  of  Zino  with  Copper. 


T-fC 

2T-f-C 
3T-f-C 

4T-fC 

T-I-2C 
T+3C 
T-HC 
T-I-5C 
T-J-CC 

T-f7C 
T+8C 

T-}-9C 


lltoC 
11  to  4 

11  to  3 

11  to  24 
11  to  36 
11  to  48 
11  to  CO 
11  to  72 

11  to  84 
11  to  96 

11  to  103 


Character  aod  Color  of  the  Compoooib. 


iA   very  brittle   and   rather  white 
alloy. 
Still  more  brittle  and  more  white. 
Very  white,  used  for  speculums. 

!  Coarse-grained,  and  too  brittle  for 
any  purpose. 
I  A  yellowish  alloy,  very  hard  and 
(      sonorous. 
Bcll-meUl. 
I  A  very  hard  alloy,  used  for  some 
(      culinary  veswls. 
Softer,  but  not  malleable. 

i  Still  increa.sed  in  softness,  and  of  a 
yellower  color. 
iUsed  for  some  purposes  in  nutcbin- 
ery. 
An  alloy  used  for  cannon. 
(More  common  for  cannon  and  ma- 
-'     ciiiner>-,    and   used    for   bronze 
(     statues. 


Atom*. 

Prouurtiona 
by  Weight. 

Charaelar  and  Color  of  the  Compoonds. 

c-i-z 

C-1-2Z 
C-I-3Z 

C-I-4Z 

C-t-5  Z 
C-I-6Z 

2  C-I-Z 
3C-I-Z 

2tol 
Itol 
2  to  3 

1  to2 

2  to  6 
1  to  3 

4tol 
Ctol 

(  The  best  proportions  for  common 
/      brafs. 

(  The  alloy  called  prince's  metal,  of 
a  beautiful  gold  color. 
Of  a  paler  yellow,  very  little  malle- 
able. 
Still  lighter  in  color,  and  not  malle- 
able. 
Yellowish-white  and  brittle. 
Very  brittle,  nearly  white. 
j  A  very  malleable   brjiss,   used   in  ! 
)      watch-work. 

(  An  alloy  much  harder  than  copper, 
i     and  inclining  to  its  color. 

Hitherto  the  proportions  of  these  alloys  have  de- 
pended upon  the  practice  of  workmen,  guided  by  nu- 
merous trials ;  but  what  confirms  the  law  of  definite 
proportions,  is  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  fixed  pro- 
portions, ascertained  by  trial.  By  attending  to  the 
projiortions  pointed  out  above,  the  most  striking  and 
proper  compounds  will  be  produced,  without  the  trou- 
ble of  trial.  Any  intermediate  proportions  will,  doubt- 
less, be  marked  by  defective  color,  irregular  crj'stalli- 
zation,  or  imperfect  malleability. 

Althougii  the  most  direct  way  of  forming  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  brass  is  by  immediately  combining  the 
metals  together,  one  of  them,  which  is  most  properly 
called  brass,  was  manufactured  long  before  zinc,  one 
of  its  component  parts,  was  known  in  its  metallic  form. 
The  ore  of  the  latter  metal  was  cemented  with  sheets 
of  copper,  charcoal  being  present ;  and  the  zinc  was 
united  with  the  copper  without  becoming  visible  in  a 
distinct  form.  The  same  method  is  still  practiced  for 
making  brass. — E.  B. 

Brass  was  known  among  all  the  early  nations. — 
Usher.  The  British,  from  the  remotest  period,  were 
acquainted  with  its  use. — WinTT.vK>;n.  AVhen  Lucius 
Mummius  burned  Corinth  to  the  ground,  14G  B.C.,  the 
riches  he  found  were  immense,  and  during  the  confla- 
gration, it  is  said,  all  the  metals  in  the  city  melted, 
and,  running  together,  formed  the  valuable  composition 
described  as  Corinthian  brass.  This,  however,  may 
well  be  doubted,  for  the  Corinthian  artists  had  long 
before  obtained  great  credit  for  their  method  of  combin- 
ing gold  and  silver  with  copper ;  and  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  says  that  Hiram  made  the  vessels 
for  Solomon's  temple  of  Corinthian  brass.  Articles 
made  of  this  brilliant  composition,  though  in  them- 
selves trivial  and  insignificant,  were  yet  highly  valued. 
— Di:  Frkssnov. 

Brazil,  an  extensive  empire  of  South  .\merica,  oc- 
cupying a  large  proportion  of  the  eastern  and  central 
part  of  that  country,  extending  between  lat.  4^  28'  N. 
and  32^  45'  S.,  and  long.  34°  Jo'and  Gj^  20'  W.  Length 
from  north  to  south,  about  2G.30  miles ;  greatest  breadth, 
2540  miles.  Its  internal  boundaries  come  in  contact 
with  all  the  different  states  and  territories  of  South 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Chili  and  Patagonia, 
while  the  .Atlantic  Ocean  washes  its  shores  from  its 
northeast  to  its  southern  limits. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  .\lvarez  dc  Cabral.  a  Por- 
tuguese, who  was  driven  upon  its  coasts  by  a  tempest 
in  1500.  He  called  it  the  land  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
but  it  was  subsequently  called  Brazil,  on  account  of  its 
red  wood,  and  was  carefully  explored  by  .Vmcrigo  Ves- 
])ucci  al>out  1504.  The  gold  mines  were  first  opened  in 
1084;  and  the  diamond  mines  were  discovered  in  1730. 
The  French  having  seized  on  Portugal  in  1807,  the 
royal  family  and  nobles  embarked  for  Br.azil.  A  rev- 
olution took  place  here  in  1821.  Brazil  was  erected  into 
an  empire,  when  Don  Pedro  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror, Nov.  18, 1825.    He  abdicated  the  throne  of  Port- 
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ugal,  May  2,  1826 ;  and  that  of  Brazil,  in  favor  of  his 
infant  son,  now  (1855)  emperor,  April  7,  1831,  and  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  where  a  civil  war  ensued. — Haydn. 
The  empire  is  divided  into  19  provinces,  14  situated 
'along  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  four  in  the  interior, 
the  relative  population  of  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table,  drawn  up  according  to  the  most  recent 
and  accurate  authorities. 


Provinces. 


Mariiime  i'tovincea. 

Para 

Maranham 

Piauliy 

L'eara 

I!io  Grande  do  Norte  . . . . 

I'araiba 

reruanibuco 

Alagoas  

Sergipe  del  Key 

Bahia 

Espirito  Santo 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santo  Paulo 

Santa  Catarina 

Santo  Pedro  do  Sul 

Interior  Provinces. 

Amazonas 

Minas  Geraes 

Matto  Grosso 

Goyaz 

Total 


Square  Miles. 

Population. 

534,2T0 

105,000 

94,900 

390,000 

lo:i,cos 

80,000 

CG,37S 

190,000 

28,800 

110,000 

51,948 

260,000 

103,896 

600,000 

75,036 

220,000 

40,484 

175,000 

202,020 

780,000 

43,290 

140,0(10 

89,466 

850,000 

173,160 

458,000 

31,740 

90,000 

118,758 

260,000 

750,000 

125,000 

210,450 

900,000 

865,800 

180,000 

360,750 

185,000 

3,95(i,800 

6.1.50.000 

The  surface  of  Brazil  is  about  equally  divided  into 
uplands  and  lowlands,  or  valleys.  Two  parallel  mount- 
ain ranges  traverse  the  country  from  north  to  south, 
forming  elevated  ridges  of  table-land  —  the  greatest 
height  of  the  central  range  being  from  GOOO  to  7000  feet. 
Several  minor  ranges  intersect  the  country',  inclosing 
tracts,  some  of  which  are  elevated,  and  others  low-ly- 
ing plains.  The  northern  part  of  Brazil  consists  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  vast  plain  through  which  flows  the 
River  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  and  varying  in  width 
from  350  to  800  miles.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  water 
courses  are  so  numerous  as  completely  to  intersect  this 
great  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is  deep  and  soft,  and  cov- 
ered for  the  most  part  with  dense  forests.  Southeast 
of  this  is  another  plain.  The  principal  rivers  in  this 
direction  are  the  Tocantins,  Araguay,  Paranahiba,  San 
Francisco,  Belmonte,  Doce,  Paraiba  do  Sul,  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  all  of  large  size,  but  of  difficult  navi- 
gation, in  consequence  of  rapids,  etc.  The  table-land 
on  the  west  is  separated  from  the  Andes  of  Bolivia  by 
a  large  and  extensive  plain,  traversed  by  those  rivers 
which  join  to  form  the  Madeira;  the  elevation  of  this 
plain  is  from  1200  to  1500  feet.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Iriuana,  and  westward  to  the  north  branch  of  the  Serra 
Parcels,  extends  a  sandy  and  nearly  barren  desert, 
called  Campos  dos  Parcels.  From  seven  lakes  (Sete 
Lagoas)  on  this  table-land  rises  the  River  Paraguay, 
which  flows  southward  through  a  swampy  country', 
and  then  through  the  great  plain  of  Paraguay  to  join 
the  Parana.  The  latter  has  a  course  of  1000  miles,  and 
receives  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Paranahiba,  Sapucahy, 
Pardo,  etc.  Several  small  streams  flow  in  a  southeast 
direction  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Uruguay  flows  south 
through  another  table-land  of  smaller  dimensions  to 
the  plain  of  the  Missiones.  The  principal  lakes  are 
Patos,  an  enlargement  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Lake 
Mirim.  Many  others  of  less  size  are  in  the  western  prov- 
inces. The  climate  of  the  Amazon  valley  is  of  a  trop- 
ical nature  ;  only  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  are  not 
very  distinctly  marked.  The  nights  are  cloudless; 
but  in  the  morning  clouds  accumulate  and  continue  till 
the  afternoon,  when  thunder  and  lightning,  with  tor- 
rents of  rain,  prevail  for  two  hours,  and  all  again  is 
clear.  The  climate  of  Central  and  West  Brazil  is  more 
varied,  the  heat  in  the  dry  season  being  excessive, 
while  frosty  nights  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  win- 
ter ;  rain  in  some  situations  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
climate  in  the  valley  of  the  soutlieast  coast  is,  notwith- 
standing its  low  latitude,  as  genial  as  that  of  Italy, 


being  clear  and  serene,  and  refreshed  by  the  sea-breeze 
from  the  east.  At  Rio  Janeiro  the  annual  mean  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  77°.  The  shores  of  the 
east  coast  are  generally  low-lying,  the  ground  rising 
gradually  behind  into  the  mountain  region,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast.  The  harbors  are  generally  good, 
particularly  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia.  The 
population  of  Brazil  consists  of  Europeans,  whites  born 
in  the  country,  who  call  themselves  Brazilians ;  Mu- 
lattoes,  Manialucoes,  or  off^springs  of  whites  and  native 
Indians ;  Negroes ;  Mestizoes,  or  Zamboes,  mixed  castes 
between  Negroes  and  Indians ;  and  the  Aborigines,  or 
American  Indians.  The  slave  population  consists  of 
Negroes  and  mixed  breeds.  Of  the  Aborigines,  a  por- 
tion are  in  a  civilized  condition,  who  are  stvled  Cabo- 
cloes  ;  the  rest  are  in  a  savage  and  unreclaimed  state. 
Dense  forests  furnish  almost  every  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  timber,  more  than  100  species  of  palms, 
logwood,  mahogany,  Brazil,  and  numerous  other  dye- 
woods,  with  sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  drugs.  Cocoa,  caoutchouc, 
and  manioc,  are  indigenous  products ;  maize,  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  have  been  in- 
troduced b}'  European  culture.  The  culture  of  the  tea- 
plant  was,  some  years  ago,  unsuccessfully  attempted 
by  a  colony  of  Chinese,  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  ; 
the  yerha  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is,  however,  an  abund- 
ant product  of  the  western  provinces.  The  horse,  ox, 
and  slieep,  derived  from  European  stocks,  have  long 
been  naturalized  in  the  country ;  and  vast  herds  of 
cattle  are  reared  on  all  the  more  open  parts.  Hides, 
horns,  bones,  tallow,  and  other  animal  products,  form 
leading  articles  of  the  export  trade.  Wild  animals  com- 
prise the  jaguar,  hyena,  tiger-cat,  and  other  rapacious 
genera ;  with  the  tapir,  wild-hog,  etc.,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  birds  of  the  richest  plumage ;  the  animal  as 
well  as  the  vegetable  products  here  presenting  the 
greatest  diversity.  The  diamond  mines  of  Minas  Ge- 
raes are  the  most  productive  at  present  known.  Esti- 
mated value  of  the  diamonds  produced  here,  from  1740 
to  1850,  exceeds  $20,000,000.  Other  gems,  and  large 
quantities  of  gold,  besides  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  pla- 
tinum, are  among  the  mineral  products  of  the  same 
province.  Manufactures  are  almost  wholly  in  their  in- 
fancy in  Brazil,  being  confined  to  cotton  weaving,  tan- 
ning, and  the  production  of  goods  of  primary  necessity  ; 
and  nearly  all  branches  of  industry  are  performed  by 
slave  labor.  From  its  central  position  in  reference  to 
the  chief  commercial  countries  of  the  globe,  and  its  very 
extensive  line  of  coast,  Brazil  is  most  favorably  situ- 
ated for  trade,  which,  though  extensive,  is  not  yet 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  the  empire. 
The  articles  imported  in  1850  consisted,  of  cottons, 
42,5G0  packages;  woolens,  5488;  linens,  5G95 ;  silks, 
1088,  and  mixed  goods,  1203;  codfish,  54,002  quintals; 
coal,  42,007  tons ;  ale  and  porter,  23,704  barrels  ;  flour, 
283,893  barrels ;  candles — sperm,  90,  composition,  C052, 
and  tallow,  1043  boxes ;  wines — Portugal,  14,033  pipes, 
Mediterranean,  7G44,  and  Bordeaux,  4421 ;  butter, 
25,5G1  firkins  ;  cordage,  5480  coils,  etc. 

The  produce  of  the  country  exported  consisted  of, 
coflee,  1,840,213  bags;  hides,  147,296;  sugar,  7824 
cases ;  rum,  3892  pipes  ;  rice,  8229  bags ;  horns,  25G,949 ; 
tobacco,  28,755  rolls ;  rose-wood,  3G,547  pieces ;  half- 
tanned  hides,  12,744  ;  tapioca,  17,737  barrels,  etc.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States,  in  1851,  amounted  in 
value  to  $3,764,409,  consisting  mostly  of  flour  and 
other  provisions,  and  cotton  manufactures ;  the  ex- 
ports at  the  same  period  amounted  to  $10,547,360, 
mostly  in  cottee,  sugar,  and  hides. 

Commerce  of  Brazil. — From  the  rei)ort  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  read  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
the  10th  Maj',  we  gather  the  following  particulars  of 
the  imports  into,  and  exports  from,  the  empire  of  Bra- 
zil, for  the  years  ]854-'55.  The  commerce  of  Brazil 
with  foreign  nations,  during  the  year  1854-'55,  em- 
ployed 5075  ships  or  vessels,  measuring  1,657,015  tons. 
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The  revenue  of  the  last  three  j-ears  amounted  to — 
18r)2-'53,  $18,191,458;  18o:V5t,$17,219,80G;  1854-'ii5, 
117,797,950.    Total,  53,239,214.    Average,  $17,746,405. 


On  the  31st  of  December,  1855,  the  exterior  puhlic 
debt  amounted  to  i,'5, 035,900.  The  passive  interior 
funded  debt,  $28,969,600. 


Countrioi. 

ImporU. 

ProportioDi.           { 

Exporti. 

Proportiooi.      »  | 

l«63-'64. 

lM4-'66. 

185»-'54. 

1864-'55. 

32-32 
9-02 

26-28 
612 
7-«7 
4  61 
3-07 
0-96 
103 
1-34 
2-77 
1-79 
0-24 
1-47 
1-72 
0-29 

$/2,77rj,4-.'0 

4,989, 1S7 

3,995,868 

3,234,396 

2,44.',2:i3 

2,10'S,545 

885,753 

065,408 

51^1.133 

377,584 

18;),  774 

13l),-_'77 

5-s,750 

322,327 

soo.'ioo 

5.; -7-^ 
11-71 
9  06 
0-83 
0-25 
6  03 
2-16 
0-84 
0-49 
0-78 
0-20 
0-.S4 
0  07 
0-94 

53-59 
1107 
S-25 
7-03 
570 
4-07 
4-97 
1-45 
1-33 
0-89 
0-45 
0-31 
0-14 
0-70 

$19,067,302 

4,086,131 

11,903,644 

2,3-24  889 

3,387,579 

2,087,433 

1,391,847 

488,'..69 

789,558 

008,973 

1,264,649 

812,011 

109,611 

687,557 

779,938 

1.^,709 

32-43 
7-95 

28-35 
435 
8-27 
4-^ 
1-78 
0-84 
1-02 
0-88 
218 
3-53 
0-13 
1-23 
2-04 
0-15 

Ciiili                               

Turkey 

Ke-exportation 

Total 

$43,040,174 

1 

$50,534,866 

A  decree  of  the  government  of  Brazil,  under  date  of 
January  10th,  1855,  exempts  foreigners  from  permits 
of  residence,  and  permits  them  to  travel  in  the  interior 
of  the  empire  with  such  passports  as  they  may  have 
brought  with  them,  and,  for  the  want  of  such,  with  the 
passport  of  their  respective  ministers,  consuls,  or  vice- 
consuls,  the  same  bearing  the  vUa  of  the  Brazilian  au- 
thorities. 

[Translation.] 
Art  1.  Permits  of  residence  are  abolished,  and  foreigners 
coming  to  the  empire  are  exempted  from  the  Banic. 

Art.  2.  At  every  police  office  a  book  shall  be  kept  for  the 
registration  of  foreigners  entering  or  leaving  the  empire. 

Art.  3.  On  the  occasion  of  the  police  ^^sit  foreigners  shall 
state  their  names,  condition,  the  place  of  their  nativity,  pro- 
fession, the  object  for  coming  here  when  they  arrived,  and 
where  they  intend  to  reside.  In  those  places  where  no  police 
visit  is  made,  the  aforesaid  declaration  shall  be  made  before 
the  chief  of  police,  delegate,  or  sub-delegate  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  landing,  under  penalty  of  from  $10  to  $50  fine,  im- 
posed by  the  competent  authority. 

Art.  4.  The  declaration  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article 
doe.-"  not  exonerate  captains  and  masters  of  mercliant  vessels 
from  the  obligation  imposed  upon  tliem  by  the  twenty-fifth  ai-- 
ficle  of  regulation  No.  120,  of  January  31st,  1S42,  to  declare,  in 
a  statement  signed  by  them,  the  number,  name,  employment, 
occupation,  and  place  of  nativity  of  the  passengers  they  bring 
with  them,  with  or  without  passports. 

Art.  5.  The  declaration  of  the  forcignerand  of  the  master  or 
captain  of  the  vessel  sliall  be  immediately  transmitted  to  tlic 
bureau  of  police  by  the  visiting  officer  or  the  authority  who  re- 
ceives them. 

Art.  6.  The  visiting  officer,  the  chief  of  police,  or  the  dele- 
gate or  sub-delegate  to  whom  the  foreigner  presents  himself, 
shall  examine  his  passport,  and  the  same  being  found  in  due 
form,  it  shall  be  returned  to  him  visaed,  dated,  and  signed. 

A  rt.  7.  If  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
passport,  or  the  foreigner  come  without  one,  the  chief  of  police, 
the  delegate,  or  sub-delegate  shall  permit  him  to  land  if  there 
is  no  reason  for  suspecting  him  to  be  a  criminal;  but  if  he 
should  be  suspicious,  and  have  no  certificate  to  present  in  his 
favor  from  his  minister,  or,  in  the  absence  thereof,  from  liis 
respective  consul  or  vice-consul,  the  chief  of  police,  the  dele- 
gate or  sub-delegate  shall  compel  the  ve.«,sel  which  brought 
him  to  take  him  back,  reporting  the  circumstance  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  capital,  and  to  the  president  in  the  provinces. 
Art.  8.  To  enable  a  foreigner  to  travel  from  one  province 
to  another,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  same,  the  passport  with 
which  he  arrived  in  the  empire  will  be  sufficient,  provided  it 
bears  the  vuia  of  the  comjictont  authority  with  this  clau:'c, 
"  For  the  province  of ."  The  vi.-^a  must  be  dated,  sign- 
ed, paid  for,  and  i-enewed  every  time  the  foreigner  leaves  one 
province  for  another. 

Art.  9.  Hut  if  the  foreigner  should  happen  to  have  come 
without  a  passport,  or  have  lost  the  one  he  brought  with  him 
to  the  enipii-e,  the  passport  of  the  minister,  or,  in  the  absence 
,  thereof,  that  of  his  respective  consul  or  vice-con.sul,  with  the 
visa  of  the  Brazilian  authorities,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
article,  shall  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Art.  10.  .V  foivigner  who  has  resided  in  tlie  empire  for  two 
years,  being  in  possession  of  an  establishment,  and  conduct- 
ed himself  well,  or  being  married  to  a  Urazilian.  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  travel  fively  like  a  Brazilian,  afler  having  obtained 


from  the  chief  of  police  a  certificate  of  either  of  said  conditions. 
this  certificate  is  revokable  in  case  of  a  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

Art.  11.  In  case  of  there  being  no  diplomatic  or  consular 
agent,  or  the  foreigner  be  a  refugee  or  emigrant,  or  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  article,  the  passport 
shall  be  issued  by  the  chief  of  police,  the  delegate,  or  sub-dtl- 
egate,  the  same  being  always  free  of  charge  for  the  emigrant 
or  the  poor. 

Art.  12.  The  ministers  of  state,  or  the  chief  clerks  of  th^ 
several  departments  at  the  seat  of  government,  the  president? 
or  their  secretaries  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces,  the  chief 
of  police,  the  delegate  or  sub-delegate,  at  the  place  of  landing 
or  of  departure,  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  the  passport  or 
the  visa  referred  to  in  the  preceding  articles.  The  powers  con, 
forred  by  tli'.s  decree  upon  the  chief  of  police,  the  delegate 
and  sub-delegate,  are  nof  "'■ncurrent,  but  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  delegate  in  place,  where  no  chief  of  police  resides,  or  by 
the  sub-delegate  where  no  chief  of  police  or  delegate  exists. 

Art.  13.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  articles,  the  re. 
spcctive  portions  of  the  articles  in  regulation  No.  1'20,  of  Jan. 
uary  31st,  which  referred  to  permits  of  residence,  and  to  pass- 
ports for  foreigners  traveling  in  the  interior  of  the  empire, 
are  licreby  aboli.-hed. 

Brazil-nuts,  or  Chestnuts  of  Brazil,  the  fruit 

of  the  J 11  via  (^lUrtholUtta  txctUu).  a  majestic  tree  grow- 
ing to  the  heiglit  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  abounding  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil.  The  nuts  are  tri- 
angular, having  a  cuneiform  appearance,  with  sutures 
at  each  of  the  angles  ;  the  shell  is  rough  and  hard,  and 
of  a  brownish  ash  color.  The  kernel  resembles  that  of 
an  almond,  but  is  larger,  and  tastes  more  like  a  com- 
mon hazel-nut ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  that  may 
be  obtained  by  expression  or  otherw-ise.  These  nuts 
do  not  grow  separately  or  in  clusters,  but  are  contain- 
ed, to  the  number  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  or  more,  in 
great  ligneous  pericarps  or  outer  shells,  generally  of 
the  size  of  a  child's  head.  This  outer  shell  is  very  hard 
and  strong,  so  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at  the 
nuts,  -(vhich  are  closely  ])acked  in  cells  inside.  The  na- 
tives are  particularly  fond  of  this  fruit,  and  celebrate 
the  harvest  of  the  juvia  with  rejoicings ;  it  is  also  very 
much  esteemed  in  Europe.  The  nuts  exported  to 
England  and  the  European  continent  are  chietly  from 
Para,  and  form  an  article  of  considerable  commercial 
importance. — II fMr.OLUT's  Per«ma/Aarra/ire,  vol.  v. 
p.  538,  English  translation. 

Brazil--wood  (Vr.  Bois  de  Brisil;  Ger.  Brasilirn- 
hol: :  Du.  Jim.'silieiihout :  It.  Leyno  del  Bragile,  ]'er:ino; 
Sp.  Miiilira  del  Bresil ;  Port.  Pao  Brasir).  It  has  l>cen 
commonly  supposed  that  this  wood  derived  its  name 
from  the  country  in  which  it  is  principally  produced; 
but  Dr.  Bancroft  lias  conclusively  shown  that  woods 
yielding  a  red  di/e  were  called  Brazil-woods  long  pre- 
viously to  the  discovery  of  America  ;  and  that  the  ear- 
ly voyagers  gave  the  name  of  Brazil  to  that  part  of 
that  continent  to  which  it  is  still  applied  from  their 
having  ascertained  that  it  abounded  in  such  woods. — 
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See  the  learned  and  excellent  work,  Philosophy  of  Col- 
ors,  vol.  ii.  p.  316-321.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  is  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  province 
of  Pemambuco,  where  it  is  called  Pao  de  rainha,  or 
Queen's  -vvood  ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  tree  is  large,  crook- 
ed, and  knotty;  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  and 
exhale  an  agreeable  odor.  Its  botanical  name  is  Cce- 
mlj)inia  Bi-asileto,  but  it  is  called  by  the  natives  ibirip- 
itaiiga.  Notwithstanding  its  apparent  bulk,  the  bark  is 
so  thick,  that  a  tree  as  large  as  a  man's  bod}'  with  the 
bark  will  not  be  so  thick  as  the  leg  when  peeled.  When 
cut  into  chips,  it  loses  the  pale  color  it  before  had,  and 
becomes  red,  and  when  chewed  has  a  sweet  taste.  It 
is  used  for  various  purposes  b}'  cabinet-makers,  and  ad- 
mits of  a  beautiful  varnish,  but  its  principal  use  is  in 
dyeing  red ;  and  though  the  color  is  liable  to  decay, 
yet,  by  mixing  with  it  alum  and  tartar,  it  is  easily 
made  permanent.  There  is  also  made  of  it,  by  means 
of  acids,  a  sort  of  liquid  lake  or  carmine  for  painting  in 
miniature.  Brazil-wood  has  been  for  many  years  past 
a  royal  monopoly  ;  its  exportation,  except  on  account 
of  government,  being  prohibited  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties. Owing  to  the  improvident  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  cut  down  by  the  government  agents,  it  is  now 
rarely  found  within  several  leagues  of  the  coast.  In- 
deed, we  are  assured  that  many  of  the  planters  have 
privately  cut  down  the  trees  on  their  estates,  and  used 
the  timber  as  tire-wood,  that  they  might  not  expose 
themselves  to  annoyance  from  the  arbitrarj'  and  vexa- 
tious proceedings  of  these  functionaries.  The  Cjuantity 
of  Brazil-wood  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  but  in- 
considerable. Its  price  in  the  London  market,  exclu- 
sive of  the  duty  (2«.  per  ton),  varies  for  the  first  qual- 
ity from  £60  to  £80  per  ton. — Dr.  Baxcroft  in  he. 
cit.  Encyclop.  Metrop.  Modern  Traveler,  vol.  xxix.  p. 
87  :  Malte  Brun,  vol.  v.  p.  625,  English  edition,  etc. 

Bread,  the  principal  article  in  the  food  of  most  civ- 
ilized nations,  consists  of  a  paste  or  dough  formed  of 
tlie  flour  or  meal  of  different  sorts  of  grain  mixed  Avith 
water,  and  baked.  When  stale  dough  or  yeast  is  add- 
ed to  the  fresh  dough,  to  make  it  swell,  it  is  said  to  be 
leavened;  when  nothing  of  this  sort  is  added,  it  is  said 
to  be  unleavened. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Bread. — The  President  de  Go- 
guet  has  endeavored,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  learn- 
ing, to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  it  is  prob- 
able men  were  led  to  discover  the  art  of  making  bread 
(f)ri(jiii  of  Laws,  etc.  vol.  i.  p.  95-105,  English  trans- 
lation) ;  but  nothing  positive  is  known  on  the  subject. 
It  is  certain,  however,  from  the  statements  in  the  sa- 
cred writings,  that  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was 
common  in  the  days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  8):  and 
that  leavened  bread  was  used  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
for  he  prohibits  eating  the  Paschal  lamb  with  such 
bread. — Exod.  xii.  15.  The  Greeks  affirmed  that  Pan 
had  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  making  bread;  but 
they  no  doubt  were  indebted  for  this  art,  as  well  as  for 
their  knowledge  of  agriculture,  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Pha-nicians,  who  had  earlj'  settled  in  their  countrj-. 
The  method  of  grinding  corn  liy  hand-mills  was  prac- 
ticed in  Egypt  and  Greece  from  a  very  remote  epoch  ; 
but  for  a  lengthened  period  the  Komans  had  no  other 
method  of  making  flour  than  by  beating  roasted  corn 
in  mortars.  The  Macedonian  war  helped  to  make  the 
liomans  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
Greece;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  public  bakers  were 
then  for  the  first  time  estal)lishud  in  Pome. — IJist.  Nut. 
lil).  xviii.,  c.  11.  The  conquests  of  the  Ifomans  dif- 
fused, among  many  other  useful  di.^covcries,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  as  practiced  in  IJome, 
through  the  whole  south  of  EurojiC.  The  use  of  yeast 
in  the  raising  of  bread  seems,  however,  from  a  passage 
of  Winy  (lib.  xviii.  c.  7),  to  have  been  practiced  by  the 
Germans  and  Gauls  before  it  was  practiced  by  the  lio- 
mans ;  the  latter,  like  the  Greeks,  having  leavened 
their  bread  bj-  intermixing  the  fresh  dough  with  that 


which  had  become  stale.  The  Roman  practice  seems 
to  have  superseded  that  which  was  previously  in  use  in 
France  and  Spain  ;  for  the  art  of  raising  bread  by  an 
admixture  of  yeast  was  not  practiced  in  Prance  in  mod- 
ern times  till  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry. It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  though  the  bread 
made  in  this  way  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  pre- 
viously in  use,  it  was  declared  by  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine in  Paris  to  be  prejudicial  to  health ;  and  the  use 
of  yeast  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Luckilj',  however,  the  taste  of  the  public  concurring 
with  the  interest  of  the  bakers,  proved  too  powerful  for 
these  absurd  regulations,  w  hich  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
use ;  and  yeast  has  long  been  almost  every  A\here  used 
in  preference  to  any  thing  else  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  to  the  wholesomeness  and  excellence  of  which 
it  has  not  a  little  contributed. 

The  species  of  bread  in  common  use  in  a  country  de- 
pends partly  on  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  but  more 
on  the  sort  of  grain  suitable  for  its  soil.  But  the  su- 
periority of  wheat  to  all  other  farinaceous  plants  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread  is  so  verj-  great,  that,  wherever  it 
is  easily  and  successfully  cultivated,  wheaten  bread  is 
used,  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion  of  most  others. 
Where,  howeA^er,  the  soil  or  climate  is  less  favorable 
to  its  growth,  rj-e,  oats,  etc.,  are  used  in  its  stead.  A 
very  great  change  for  the  better  has,  in  this  respect, 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  centurj'. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Harrison,  in  his  description  of  En- 
gland (p.  168),  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
gentry  had  wheat  sufficient  for  their  own  tables,  but 
that  their  household  and  poor  neighbors  were  usually 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and 
oats.  It  appears  from  the  household  book  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  that,  in  1596,  rye  bread  and  oatmeal  form- 
ed a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  servants,  even  in 
great  families,  in  the  southern  counties.  Barley  bread 
is  stated  in  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  by  Charles  I.,  in 
1626,  to  be  the  usual  food  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  peo- 
ple.— Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  561.  At 
the  Revolution,  the  wheat  produced  in  England  and 
Wales  was  estimated  by  Mr.  King  and  Dr.  Davenant 
to  amount  to  1,750,000  quarters. — Davenant's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  217.  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  very  well  in- 
formed author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,  origin- 
ally published  in  1758,  states  that  in  his  time  wheat 
had  become  much  more  general)}-  the  food  of  the  com- 
mon people  than  it  had  been  in  1689 ;  but  he  adds  (2d 
ed.  p.  182,  Lond.  1766)  that,  notwithstanding  this  in- 
crease, some  very  intelligent  inquirers  were  of  opinion 
that  even  then  not  more  than  half  ihc  people  of  En- 
gland fed  on  wheat.  Mr.  Smith's  own  estimate,  which 
is  very  carefully  drawn  up,  is  a  little  higher;  for,  tak- 
ing the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1760,  at 
6,000,000,  he  supposed  that  3,750,000  were  consumers 
of  wheat;  739,000  of  barley  ;  888,000  of  rye  and  623,000 
of  oats.  Mr.  Smith  further  supposed  that  they  individ- 
ually consumed,  the  first  class,  1  quarter  of  wheat ;  the 
second,  1  quarter  and  3  bushels  of  barley;  the  third,  1 
quarter  and  1  bushel  of  rye  ;  and  the  fourth,  2  quarters 
and  7  bushels  of  oats. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  hardly  any  wheat 
was  used  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  In 
Cumberland,  the  principal  families  used  only  a  small 
quantity  about  Christmas.  The  crust  of  the  goose  pie, 
with  which  almost  every  table  in  the  county  is  then 
supplied,  was,  at  the  period  referred  to,  almost  unifornu 
Iv  made  of  barley  meal. — Euen  on  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p. 
564. 

Every  one  knows  how  inapplicable  these  statements 
are  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  at  the 
present  time.  Wheaten  bread  is  now  universally  made 
use  of  in  towns  and  villages,  and  almost  every  where 
in  the  country.  Barley  is  no  longer  used,  except  in 
the  distilleries  and  in  brewing  ;  oats  are  employed  only 
in  the  feeding  of  horses ;  and  the  consumption  of  r}'e 
bread  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.     The  produce 
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of  the  wheat  crops  has  been,  at  the  very  least,  quadru- 
pled since  1700.  And  if  to  tliis  immense  increase  in 
the  supply  of  wheat  we  add  the  still  more  extraordin- 
ary increase  in  the  supply  of  butchers'  meat  (see  article 
Catti-k),  the  fact  of  a  very  signal  improvement  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  population,  in 
respect  of  food,  will  be  obvious. 

But  great  as  has  been  tiie  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  since  1700,  it  is  but  trifling 
compared  to  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  same  period  in  tlie  condition  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. At  the  middle  of  last  century,  Scotch  agriculture 
was  in  the  most  depressed  state ;  the  tenants  were  desti- 
tute alike  of  capital  and  skill ;  green  crops  were  almost 
wholly  unknown;  and  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  was 
raised  was  quite  inconsiderable.  A  field  of  eight  acres 
sown  with  this  grain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kdinburgh,  in 
1727,  was  reckoned  so  great  a  curiosity  that  it  excited 
the  attention  of  the  whole  neighborhood. — ItouEiiTSON's 
Rural  Recollections,  p.  207.  But  even  so  late  as  the 
American  war,  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Lothians  and 
Berwickshire  did  not  exceed  a  third  part  of  what  is 
now  grown  in  them;  and  taking  the  whole  country  at 
an  average,  it  will  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  say  that 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion since  1780.  At  that  period  no  wheaten  bread 
was  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  places  and  villages 
of  Scotland,  oat  cakes  and  barley  bannocks  being  uni- 
versally made  use  of.  But  at  present  the  case  is  wide- 
ly different.  The  upper  and  also  the  middle  and  low- 
er classes  in  towns  and  villages  use  only  wheaten  bread, 
and  even  in  farm-houses  it  is  very  extensively  con- 
sumed. There  is  at  this  moment  hardly  a  village  to  be 
met  with,  however  limited  its  extent,  that  has  not  a 
public  baker.  In  many  parts  of  England  it  is  the  cus- 
tom for  private  families  to  bake  their  own  bread.  This 
is  particularh'  the  case  in  Kent,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Lancashire.  In  1804  there  was  not  a  single  public  baker 
in  Manchester,  and  their  number  is  still  very  limited. 

The  word  bread  is  sometimes  used  for  all  the  neces- 
saries of  human  life,  especially  in  the  Scriptures. 
Ching-Noung,  the  successor  of  Fohi,  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  taught  men  (the  Chinese)  the  art  of 
husbandry,  and  the  method  of  making  bread  from 
wheat,  and  wine  from  rice,  1998  n.c. —  i'nirersal  llu- 
torij.  Baking  of  bread  was  known  in  the  patriarchal 
ages ;  see  Exodus,  xii.  15.  Baking  bread  became  a 
profession  at  Rome,  170  B.C.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris  by  Henry  IV.,  owing  to  the  famine  which  then 
raged,  bread,  which  had  been  sold,  while  any  remained, 
for  a  crown  a  pound,  was  at  last  made  frou'i  the  bones 
of  the  charnel-house  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  a.d.  15^4. 
— Hkx.vui.t.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  the  usual  bread 
of  the  poor  was  made  of  barley :  and  now  in  Iceland, 
cod-fish,  beaten  to  powder,  is  made  into  bread :  and 
the  poor  use  potato-bread  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
Earth  has  been  eaten  as  bread  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  :  near  Moscow  is  a  portion  of  land  whose  clay 
will  ferment  when  tnixed  with  Hour.  Some  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  Southwest  eat  a  white  earth  with  salt ;  and 
the  Indians  of  the  Oronoko  eat  a  white  unctuous  earth. 
— Gkkig  ;  Phillips. 

Bread-making. — Bread  is  a  most  important  and  gen- 
erally used  article  of  food,  and  its  proper  preparation 
is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  In  New  York  it  is 
chiefly  composed  of  wheat  flour,  although  rye  and  In- 
dian meal  enter  somewhat  into  the  composition  of  some 
species.     100  parts  of  wheat  flour  consist  of 

Starcli 63  parts. 

Gluten  24     " 

Sugar ........v....     5     " 

Vegetable  Albumen 3     " 

Of  these  different  constituents,  the  gluten  is  that 
•which  gives  to  it  the  universal  preference  it  enjoys  over 
all  other  articles  for  bread-making.  In  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  the  amount  of  gluten  is  small.  As  its  name 
imports,  it  gives  to  the  flour,  when  mixed  with  water. 


in  tho  form  of  dough,  its  glutinous  or  adhesive  proper- 
ty ;  and  hence,  although  wheat  flour  can  easily  l>e  con- 
verted into  a  plastic  paste  with  water,  yet  it  is  found 
exceedingly  difticult  or  iinpossiljlc  to  make  an  adhe.sivc 
dough  with  rye  or  oat  meal  flour  without  the  addition 
of  a  portion  of  wlieat  flour. 

The  quality  of  wheat  flour  is  greatly  improved  by 
three  or  four  months'  age,  and  it  makes  a  much  stronger 
bread  after  this  period  than  before.  If,  however,  it  is 
kept  too  long,  it  is  not  only  liable  to  fermentation,  but 
loses  in  part  its  glutinous  property.  It  is  the  custom 
with  bakers,  who  seldom  use  flour  before  it  is  of  the 
age  indicated,  to  mix  that  of  three  or  four  months'  age 
with  that  which  is  one  or  two  years  old;  beyond  this 
period  it  can  not  be  well  kept  without  especial  care; 
and,  indeed,  so  great  is  the  demand,  that  it  is  seldom 

'  permitted  to  accumulate  for  a  longer  time. 

Most  of  the  bread  used  in  New  York  \s  fermented  or 

j  raised  Ijread,  which  is  induced  by  adding  to  the  dough 
a  portion  of  leaven,  or  yeast,  which  quickly  diffuses  it- 
self through  the  whole  mass,  and  causes  it  to  ferment. 
This  fermentation,  which,  although  daily  obsert-ed, 
is  far  from  being  .so  well  understood  as  at  first  sight 
might  be  supposed,  evolves  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  into 
the  dough,  which  the  gluten  of  the  flour,  by  its  tenac- 
ity, causes  to  be  retained  in  the  little  cells  seen  in  the 
raised  dough  before  Ijaking,  or  in  the  bread  as  it  comes 
into  the  consumer's  hands.  Flour  is  now  sold  which 
contains  tartaric  acid  and  saleratus,  or  soda,  in  a  dry 
state.  AVhen  water  is  added  to  this,  it  causes  an  evo- 
lution of  the  carlionic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  soda, 
or  potash,  and  the  broad  is  suddenly  raised  without 
the  process  of  fermentation. 

The  method  of  making  bread  in  large  bakeries  is  to 
sift  a  quantity  of  flour  into  a  kneading-trough,  into 
which  is  thrown  a  quantity  of  hot  water  in  which  salt 
has  been  dissolved.  Into  this  mixture  yeast  is  cast 
in  the  centre,  and  worked  with  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding mass,  which  is  made  of  the  consistence  of  a 
stif}' batter.  The  surface  is  covered  with  a  little  loose 
flour,  and  the  whole  is  left  in  a  state  of  repose  until  it 

j  begins  to  manifest  decided  signs  of  ''working,"  when 

I  it  is  kneaded  into  dough. 

I  This  dough  is  sprinkled  with  a  little  flour,  covered 
with  a  warm  woolen  cloth,  and  left  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  it  is  subjected  to  a  second  but  less  general 

■  kneading,  cut  in  pieces,  weighed,  and  shaped  into  the 
form  it  is  intended  to  assume  in  the  loaf,  and  set  aside 
for  some  time  in  a  warm  place.  When  ready  for  the 
oven,  the  loaves  are  placed  in  it,  baked,  and  removed 
in  the  form  of  bread.    The  loaf  increases  to  about  twice 

I  the  size  which  it  had  in  the  form  of  dough,  but  loses 

:  somewhat  in  weight  in  the  process  of  baking. 

In  most  European  countries  the  weight  of  the  loaf  is 
regulated  by  law,  the  assize  being  attended  with  strict 

I  regulations  and  penalties ;  but  in  this  country-  the  sub- 

!  ject  of  quantity  and  quality,  as  a  general  rule,  has  been 
left  for  the  baker  and  his  customers  to  regulate  between 
themselves,  it  being  considered  that  competition  would 
probably  regulate  this  matter  as  advantageously  for 
the  consumer  as  it  could  be  done  by  strict  legal  enact- 

I  ments.  This  is  the  more  advisable,  because  the  baker 
has  it  in  his  power  to  increase  the  weight  of  his  loaf 
by  adulterations,  which  are  difficult  to  detect,  without 
adding  to  its  nutritious  properties.  As  it  is.  he  is  free 
to  select  the  mixture  of  flour  which  is  best  suited  to  the 

,  wants  and  tastes  of  his  customers. 

j      There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  ability  of  various 

'  kinds  of  flour  to  make  a  given  quantity  of  bread.     A 

i  portion  of  this  ditlorenee  consists  in  the  capacity  of  the 

I  flour  to  absorb  and  retain  water,  which  is  not  only 
used  to  moisten  the  flour,  but  absolutely  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  bread.  Notwithstanding  a 
large  portion  of  the  water  used  in  making  dough  is  ex- 
pelled by  the  heat  of  the  oven  in  baking,  yet  a  sufli- 
ciency  is  retained  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  bread 
largely  over  the  solid  materials  used  in  making  it. 
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When  the  bread  is  weighed  immediately  after  bak- 
ing, it  is  found  that  for  every  100  pounds  of  flour  about 
138  pounds  of  bread  are  made.  This  will  diminish, 
bv  keeping,  four  or  five  pounds,  but  even  when  stale 
it" is  much  above  the  weight  of  the  flour  actually  used. 
As  a  general  rule,  fifteen  pounds  of  flour  and  ten  pounds 
of  water  will  make  twenty  pounds  of  bread,  so  that 
one-fourth  of  each  loaf  cf  bread  consists  of  water  chemic- 
ally combined  and  solidified. 

Each  baker  has  his  own  standard  for  the  size  and 
weight  of  his  loaves,  as  well  as  his  particular  method 
of  making  bread.  As  a  general  rule,  the  sixpenny 
loaf  weighs  from  one  pound  two  ounces  to  one  pound 
six  ounces,  and  larger  loaves  bear  a  like  proportion  of 
weight  to  price.  Those  whose  custom  is  among  the 
more  fashionable  classes  iise  a  higher-priced  quality 
of  flour,  and  make  a  smaller  loaf,  while  those  who  sup- 
plv  the  laboring  class  of  the  community  use  a  good  but 
less  high-priced  flour,  and  furnish  their  customers  with 
a  large  loaf.  Many  of  the  shops  contain  American, 
French,  and  German  loaves,  while  large  numbers  of 
establishments  confine  themselves  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  species.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  American  and  French  bread  consists  in  the  larger 
quantity  of  yeast  used  in  the  latter,  and  its  greater 
porosity,  or  want  of  closeness.  The  German  bread  is 
more  dense  than  either  of  these,  and  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  wheat  flour,  a  small  admixture  of  rye  flour, 
which  gives  to  it  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  much  rel- 
ished by  those  accustomed  to  its  use. 

The  amount  of  bread  consumed  every  where  is  very 
great.  According  to  M.  Ilusson,  the  Parisian  uses 
about  one  pound  each  day,  or  three  hundred  and  six- 


Captain  Cook,  "if  in  those  parts  where  it  is  not  spon- 
taneously produced,  a  man  plant  but  ten  trees  in  his 
whole  lifetime,  he  will  as  completely  fulfill  his  dutj'  to 
his  own  and  to  future  generations  as  the  native  of  our 
less  temperate  climate  can  do  by  plowing  in  the  cold 
of  winter,  and  reaping  in  the  summer's  heat,  as  often 
as  these  seasons  return  ;  even  if,  after  he  has  procured 
bread  for  his  present  household,  he  should  convert  the 
surplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  up  for  his  children." 
Not  only  does  this  tree  supply  food,  but  clothing,  and 
numerous  other  conveniences  of  life.  The  inner  bark, 
which  is  Avhite,  and  composed  of  a  net-like  series  of 
fibres,  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  cloth.  The  wood  is 
soft,  smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  is  used  for 
the  building  of  boats  and  houses.  In  whatever  part 
the  tree  is  wounded,  a  glutinous  milky  juice  issues, 
which,  when  boiled  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  is  employed  for 
making  bird-lime,  and  as  a  cement  for  filling  up  cracks 
in  such  vessels  as  are  intended  to  hold  water.  Some 
parts  of  the  flowers  serve  as  tinder,  and  the  leaves  are 
used  for  wrapping  up  food,  and  other  purposes.  As 
the  climate  of  the  South  Sea  islands  is  considered  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  "West  Indies,  it  was, 
about  42  years  ago,  thought  desirable  that  some  of  the 
trees  should  be  transferred,  in  a  growing  state,  to  the 
English  islands  there.  His  majesty's  ship,  the  Boun- 
ty, sailed,  in  1787,  for  this  purpose,  to  the  South  Seas, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant,  afterward  Admiral 
Bligh.  But  a  fatal  mutiny  of  the  crew  at  that  time 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  benevolent  de- 
sign. The  commander  of  the  vessel,  however,  re- 
turned in  safety  to  his  country,  and  a  second  expedi- 
tion, under  the  same  person,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 


ty  pounds  each  rear.     The  Londoner  consumes  in  the  i  was  fitted  out  in  the  year  1791.     He  arrived  in  safety 


same  time  about  three  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  New 
Yorker  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The 
reason  of  this  great  disparity  in  the  consumption  of 
bread  in  these  three  great  cities  is  easily  seen  in  the 
larger  quantity  of  meat  and  vegetables  used  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other.  The  Londoner  consumes  more  meat 
than  the  Parisian,  and  consequently  less  bread,  while 
the  amount  both  of  meat  and  vegetables  used  by  the 
Kew  Yorker  exceeds  that  of  the  Londoner;  and  his 
consumption  of  bread  is  proportionably  diminished. 
This,  however,  is  subject,  in  every  country,  to  great 
variations  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  fam- 
ily that  uses  much  meat  consumes  but  little  bread; 
and  that  which  consumes  but  little  meat  requires  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  bread. 

Bread-fruit.      The  bread-fruit  is  a  large,  globu- 


at  Otaheite,  and,  after  an  absence  from  England  of 
about  18  months,  landed  in  Jamaica  with  about  352 
bread-fruit  trees  in  a  living  state,  having  left  many 
others  at  difterent  places  in  his  passage  thither.  From 
Jamaica  these  trees  were  transferred  to  other  islands  ; 
but  the  Negroes  having  a  general  and  long-established 
predilection  for  the  plantain,  the  bread-fruit  is  not 
much  relished  by  them.  Where,  however,  it  has  not 
been  generally  introduced  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is 
used  as  a  delicacy ;  and,  whether  employed  as  bread, 
or  in  the  form  of  pudding,  it  is  considered  highly  pal- 
atalile  by  the  European  inhabitants. — E.  A. 

Breadstniffs.  Next  to  the  cotton  trade,  that  of 
breadstufis  and  provisions  is  the  most  important  in 
our  foreign  export  trade,  and  of  far  more  importaince 
in  its  general  bearings  upon  commerce,  and  amounts 


lar  berry,  of  a  pale-green  color,  about  the  size  of  a  '  yearly  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  exports  from  the 


child's  head,  marked  on  the  surface  with  irregular  six- 
sided  depressions,  and  containing  a  white  and  some- 
what fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  ripe,  l)ecomes  juicy 
and  yellow.  The  tree  that  produces  it  (Artocarpus  in- 
cisa)  grows  wild  in  Otaheite  and  other  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  is  about  40  feet  high,  with  large  spreading 
branches,  and  has  large,  bright  green  leaves,  deeply 
divided  into  seven  or  nine  spear-shaped  lobes.  We 
are  informed,  in  Captain  Cook's  first  Voyage  roimd 
the  World,  that  the  eatable  part  of  this  fruit  lies  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  core,  and  that  it  is  as  white  as 
snow,  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new  bread. 
When  gathered,  it  is  generally  used  immediately;  if 
it  be  kept  more  than  24  hours,  it  becomes  hard  and 
choky.  The  inhaliitants  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
prepare  it  as  food  Ijy  dividing  the  fruit  into  three  or 
four  parts,  and  roasting  it  in  liot  embers.  Its  taste  is  in- 
sipid, with  a  slight  tartness,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  crumb  of  wheaten  bread  mixed  with  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  Of  this  fruit,  the  Otahoitaus  make  various 
messes  bj'  mixing  it  with  water,  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  then  beating  it  to  a  paste  with  a  stone  pestle,  and 
afterward  mingling  with  it  ripe  plantains,  bananas,  or 
a  sour  paste,  made  from  the  bread-fruit  itself,  called  ma- 
hie.  It  continues  in  season  eight  mouths,  and  so  great 
is  its  utility  in  the  island  of  Otaheite,  "that,"  observes 


United  States.  As  will  appear  from  the  table  below^ 
the  exports  are  inciensing  very  rapidly,  having  quad- 
rupled from  1844  to  1854.  It  is  probable  that  this 
increase  will  continue,  as  the  same  causes  are  now 
operating  to  enlarge  the  demand  that  have  increased 
the  exports  for  the  past. 

Great  Britain  has  always  been  the  best  customer  for 
the  surplus  breadstuft's  of  the  United  States.  To  most 
other  countries  which  take  breadstufFs  of  us,  our  ship- 
ments of  flour  have  been  comparatively  uniform,  wlieth- 
er  the  crop  was  large  or  small ;  but  to  British  ports  the 
shipments  have  varied  with  the  quantity  we  have 
had  to  spare,  although  averaging  nearly  half  the  total 
clearances  of  all  foreign  ports.  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies  arc  regular  customers  for  our  flour,  as  they  pur- 
chase about  the  same  quantity  every  year,  and,  after 
Great  Britain,  take  the  largest  quantity  in  a  series  of 
years;  but  a  large  portion  of  our  shipments  of  grain 
(with  wheat  and  corn)  go  to  British  ports.  Thus,  of 
18,583,151  bushels  of  wheat  shipped  to  all  ports  from 
July  1,  1810,  to  June  .30,  1855,  14,0G1,2U  were  sent 
to  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  43,737,597  bushels  corn  ex- 
ported to  all  ports  within  the  same  period,  36,GG3,951 
bushels  had  the  same  destination.  We  annex  a  tabu- 
lar statement  showing  tlie  exports  from  all  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  all  foreign  ports,  of  wheat,  wheat 
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flour  and  Indian  corn,  lioth  in  quantity  and  value, 
from  184'J  to  18.30  inclusive,  witli  a  comparison  of  tlie 
quantity  of  eacli  sent  to  Great  Britain.  Tlie  totals  are 
all  taken  from  oflicial  documents,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  authentic,  altliough  it  must  be  noted  that  of 
many  direct  clearances  to  Great  Britain  for  orders 
there  are  .sometimes  considerable  quantities  directed 
from  thence  to  Continental  ports.  The  ''  famine"  of 
1847  led  to  large  shii)ments  of  breadstuffs,  and  to  the 
inauguration  of  free  trade  in  I^ngland,  and  wo  com- 
mence, therefore,  with  lHl8-'49,  wlien  tlie  business  had 
become  settled  under  this  system.  The  periods  noted 
are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 : 

EXI'OKTS  FUOM  THE  UnITKD  STATES,  OF  WlIEAT,  WUEAT  Fl.OUK, 

AND  Indian  Cohn,  from  1849  to  1855,  uotii  inclusive. 


Articleii. 

Ti»  Creat 
lirit/iin. 

To  oil 
Forei(:n  Porta. 

Value. 

1849. 
Wlieat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . . 
Corn,  bushels . . 

1860. 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . . 
Corn,  busliels  . . 

1851. 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . . 
Corn,  bushels  . . 

1852. 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . . 
Com,  bushels  . . 

1853. 

Wheat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . . 
Corn,  bushels  . . 

1834. 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . . 
Corn,  bushels  . . 

1855. 

Wlieat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . . 
Com,  bushels  . . 

tiuuntity. 

1,(172,780 

95:!,  SI  5 

12,396,242 

Quantity. 

1,527,5.J4 

2,108,013 

13,257,309 

« 

1,750,848 

11,280,582 

7,900,809 

310,920 

370,777 

5,957,206 

608,661 
1,0.85,448 
6,!595,092 

643,745 
7,079,570 
0,892,193 

592,580 
1,004,783 
2,700,329 

1,020,755 
2,292,.335 
3,420,811 

1,025,732 

10,524,831 

1,761,549 

2,049,,557 
1,532,094 
1,894,700 

2,694,540 
2,799,339 
2,627,075 

2,555,209 

11,869,143 

1,540,225 

3,572,248 
1,. 388, 005 
1,053,840 

3,890,141 
2,920,918 
2,274,909 

4,354,403 

14,783,394 

1,374,077 

6,058,903 
2,020,121 
5,965,850 

8,036,665 
4,022,376 
7,768,816 

12,420,172 

21,701,444 

6,074,277 

390,215 

189,712 

5,935,284 

798,884 
1,204,540 
7,807,.585 

1,329.246 
10,890,908 
6,961,571 

The  ordinary  shipments  in  former  years  have  not  in- 
cluded any  thing  direct  for  France.  In  tlie  first  year 
named  above  (1849)  tliere  were  no  exports  of  tlour  to 
French  ports,  and  only  108  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1852 
the  total  includes  2700  barrels  of  flour,  and  in  18o3 
only  8784  barrels ;  but  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1854,  there  were  shipped  direct  to  France  1,041,08G 
bushels  of  wheat,  728,279  barrels  of  flour,  and  39,200 
bushels  of  Indian  corn.  In  the  following  fiscal  year 
(1854-'55)  the  shipments  of  flour  to  the  same  ports  had 
dwindled  down  to  8557  barrels,  and  there  was  no  ship- 
ment of  wheat,  but  the  exports  of  corn  increased  to 
312,740  bushels.  During  the  year  1855,  the  partial 
failure  of  the  crops  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  led  to 
large  direct  shipments,  and  the  total  exports  to  France 
for  1855-'5t),  not  yet  ofllcially  compiled,  have  been 
larger  than  over  before  recorded  to  tlie  same  ports.  As 
soon  as  the  threshing  of  wheat  commenced  in  the  west 
and  north  of  France  in  1855,  its  bad  quality  and  light 
weight  created  a  general  panic,  and  prices  continued 
to  advance  up  to  the  first  of  January.  The  abundance 
caused  by  the  large  receipts  from  this  country,  Spain, 
and  other  sources  of  supply,  caused  a  downward  tend- 
ency in  prices  throughout  January,  1850,  and  everT,- 
thing  was  promising  for  the  next  harvest  until  the  in- 
undations in  May.  These  checked  the  decline  without 
wholly  arresting  it;  but  as  the  harvest  approached, 
the  hopes  of  an  average  crop  became  loss  sanguine, 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  supply  will 
be  deficient  from  five  to  ten  million  hectolitres,  that 
is,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  millions  of  bushels. 
The  quantity  of  arable  land  in  Franco  is  set  down  at 
50,810,000  acres,  of  whicli  fourteen  million  hectares, 
or  34,580,000  acres,  arc  devoted  to  the  culture  of  grain. 
The  average  annual  product  is  495,000,000  bu.^hels  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  maize,  and  meslin.  of  which  about 
one-fourth  are  oats,  and  two-fifths,  or  198,000.000  bush- 
els, are  wheat.  With  an  average  crop,  France  has 
0 


heretofore  been  able  not  onl}-  to  supply  her  wants,  but 
to  furnish  about  5,500,000  busliels  of  wheat  (or  its 
eijuivalent  in  flourj  for  the  consumption  of  (jreat  Brit- 
ain. It  is  evident  tliat  this  export  trade  must  be  cut 
off  or  greatly  reduced  during  the  current  year,  as  the 
crop  in  France  is  l)elow  the  wants  of  her  own  people. 
Indeed  the  total  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  all  the 
Frencli  ports  for  the  year  1855  amounted  to  an  equiva- 
lent of  only  880,000  busliels,  or  about  15  per  cent,  of 
tlie  usual  shipments,  and  this  was  all  foreign  f>roduce, 
shipped  from  bond. 

StATE.MENT    EXniUITlNG    THE    AOCItEOATE  VaI-UE    OF    BSEAD- 
STUFFS    AND    I'EOVISIONS    EXI'ORTED   AnNLAI.I-Y    FIlOM    TUK 

United  States,  feom  the  Vear  1821  to  1855,  uotu  is- 

CLCSIVE. 


Year  ending 
September  30. 

Amount. 

Year  ending 
Septeir.be  r  30. 

Amount, 

1821 

$12,341,901 

1839 

$14,147,779 

1822 

13.886,866 

1840 

19,007,535 

1823 

13,767,847 

1^1 

17,190.102 

1824 

15,059,484 

1842 

10,902,870 

1825 

11,634,449 

1843' 

11,204,123 

1826 

11,303,496 

lS44t 

17,970,135 

1S2T 

11,685,556 

1S45 

16,743,421 

1328 

11,461,144 

184fi 

27,701,121 

1829 

13,131,858 

1847 

68,701,921 

1830 

12,075,430 

1843 

37,472,751 

1831 

17,538,227 

1849 

Ss,  155,507 

1832 

12,424,703 

1550 

26,051,373 

1833 

14,209,128 

1851 

21,998.651 

1834 

11,524,024 

1853 

25,857,027 

1835 

12,009,399 

1853 

32,98.5,322 

1830 

10,614,130 

1854 

05,941,323 

1837 
1838 

9,588,359 
9,636,650 

1855 
Total 

33,895,348 

720,834,956 

*  9  montlis,  to  June  30.  t  12  months,  to  June  30. 

In  Great  Britain  the  crop  this  year  is  very  good ; 
but  it  is  never  suflicient  to  sup])ly  the  wants  of  the 
people.  TliQ  total  imports  of  breadstutfs  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  last  three  years  (reckoning 
flour,  etc.,  at  its  equivalent  in  grain)  are  as  follows: 

Years.  EqualtoBuBhels  Wheat. 

ia.)3 84,419.032 

1854 63,267,240 

1855 56,227,608 

The  high  prices  have  contributed  to  reduce  the  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom  during  tlie  last  two 
years  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  but  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year  the  total  imports  amounted 
to  1,859,000  quarters,  showing  an  increase  of  101,000 
quarters,  or  1,248,000  bushels,  and  must  continue  at 
about  this  rate  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Even  with  a  good  harvest,  the  kingdom  must  need  at 
least  40,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  or  its  equivalent  in 
flour,  for  its  own  consumption.  Of  this  amount  Russia 
— Northern  and  Southern  ports — whose  supplies  were 
cut  oft'  during  the  war,  can  now  furnish  10,000,000 
bushels ;  Prussia,  whose  harvest  is  this  year  below 
the  average,  10,000,000  bushels ;  all  other  countries 
5,000,000  bushels;  leaving  15,000,000  to  come  from  the 
United  States.  If  prices  rule  at  a  comparatively  low 
rate,  the  consumption  will  be  increased,  and  the  quota 
from  this  country  may  roach  20  or  25  millions  of  bush- 
els. Spain  and  Portugal  have  hitherto  exported  to  both 
France  and  England,  the  shipments  to  the  latter  last 
year  being  upward  of  4,000,000  bushels. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  prodtiction  of 
the  Uiiited  States.  The  total  arable  land  under  actual 
cultivation  is  given  in  the  Census  of  1850  at  113,032,614 
acres,  of  which  51.700,000  acres  were  producing  brea<l- 
stulTs.  The  following  was  the  total  production  of  grain 
as  given  in  the  Census  returns  for  1840  and  1850 : 


.Articles. 

1S40. 

l<iO. 

Wheat 

RVC 

Bushels. 
84,823.272 
18.545.rMJ7 
123,071.341 
377,.\tl.S75 
4.161.5(H 
7.291.743 

Hu.l.els. 

1(W.+S5.944 

14.1>nS13 

146.584.179 

6.12.071.1O4 

6.167.015 

S.956.912 

Oats 

Barlov 

liurkwhcat 

Total 

615.526.302 

867.453,967 
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A  large  amount  of  arable  land  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation  since  1850,  and  those  most  conversant  with 
the  West  think  that  the  product  of  wheat  has  increased 
60  per  cent,  since  the  date  last  given,  while  other  grain 
has  increased  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  total  yield  of  wheat 
being  computed  at  150,000,000  bushels,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  export  demand  can  be  filled  without  cre- 
ating any  extraordinary  excitement  throughout  the 
country.  Last  year  the  farmers  anticipated  such  high 
rates,  that  many  of  them  refused  to  sell  in  time,  and 
thus  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  stock  far  below  the 
average  price.  This  year  the  early  sales  promised  to  be 
the  best,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  limit  below  which 
foreign  orders  will  rapidly  diminish  any  home  ac- 
cumulation. At  present  good  white  wheat  is  worth 
here  about  $1  60,  and  good  red  about  §1  60.  We 
scarcely'  expect  to  see  a  decline  of  20  cents  from  these 
rates  during  the  current  season,  but  within  that  range 
an  active  foreign  business  ma}'  be  expected.  The 
prospects  for  Indian  corn  can  not  be  given  until  nearer 
the  close  of  the  harvest.  Flour  will  fluctuate  more 
than  wheat  in  price ;  sales  have  been  made  to  arrive 
in  England  at  a  price  which  would  net  here  about  $5 
for  a  standard  superfine,  but  this  is  generally  thought 
to  be  an  inside  price.  We  have  compiled  from  the 
official  records  a  statement  of  the  average  export  price 
in  flour  since  1836.  The  highest  price,  since  1800,  was 
$14  75  per  barrel,  at  which  all  the  shipments  averaged 
in  the  year  1817.  The  lowest  was  §4  25,  which  .was  the 
average  of  1852.  The  following  is  the  average  of  the 
total  shipments  to  all  ports  in  each  year  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  price  in  1854-'55  was  enhanced 
materially  by  the  demand  arising  for  export  to  Europe 
during  the  war  with  Russia.  At  intervals  of  that  pe- 
riod first  brands  produced  over  $13  in  the  New  York 
market,  and  common  shipping  flour  over  $10  per  bar- 
rel.— See,  Cexscs  Report,  United  States. 
Yeaklt  average  Pkice  of  tue  Expoets  op  Wheat  Flour 

FKOM  THE  UjsITED  STATES  TO  FOEEIGN  POETS,  FEOSI  1836  TO 

1355. 


The  periods  before  noted  are  the  government  fiscal 
years,  ending  June  30.  The  average  of  1856  is  not 
yet  made  up,  but  will  be  considerably  below  that  of 
1855.  If  any  think  we  have  overestimated,  in  the 
following  table,  the  present  production  of  wheat  in  this 
country,  we  have  only  to  remind  them  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  grain  for  export  received  but  little  stimulus 
until  the  repeal  of  the  British  corn  laws ;  and  since  that 
time  we  have  added  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Michigan  to  our  wheat-producing  States,  and  by  means 
of  railroads  made  them  equal  competitors  with  the  At- 
lantic States. — /See  Art.  Wheat. 

Production  of  Wueat,   Rye,  and  Indian  Corn  in  the 
United  States,  in  1850. 


Yea™. 

Price. 

Years. 

Price. 

Years. 

Price. 

Years. 

Price. 

1836 

$T  00 

1S41 

$5  '.'0 

iS46 

$5  18 

1851 

$4  77 

1837 

10  25 

1S42 

0  00 

1847 

5  15 

1S52 

4  24 

1838 

9  50 

1843 

4  50 

1S4S 

6  2-i 

1853 

5  60 

1S39 

6  75 

1S44 

4  75 

1849 

5  35 

18.54 

7  88 

1840 

5  37 

1845 

4  51 

1850 

5  00 

1855 

1010 

Stat«B  and  Territories. 

Wheat. 

Rve. 

Indian  Com. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Maine 

2116,259 

102,916 

1,750,056 

New  Hampshire. 

185,658 

183,117 

1,573.670 

Vei-mont 

535,955 

176,233 

2,032,396 

Massachusetts.. . 

31,211 

481,021 

2,-^45,490 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

49 

26,409 

539,201 

Connecticut 

41,762 

600,893 

1,935,043 

New  York 

13,121,498 

4,148,182 

17,858,400 

New  Jersey 

1,601,190 

1,255,578 

8,759,704 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

15,367,691 

4,805.160 

19,805,214 

Delaware 

482,511 

8.066 

3,145.542 

Maryland 

4494,680 

226,014 

11,104,631 

District  of  Col.  . . 

17,.570 

5.509 

65.230 

Virginia  

11,232.616 

458.930 

35.254,319 

North  Carolina. . 

2,130,102 

229,563 

27,941,051 

South  Carolina. . 

1,066,277 

43,790 

16,271,454 

Geor^a 

1,088,534 

53,750 

30,080,099 

Florida 

1,027 

1,152 

1,996.809 

Alabama 

294.044 

17,261 

28,754,048 

Mississippi 

137,990 

9,606 

22,446,552 

Louisiana 

417 

475 

10,266,373 

Texas 

41,GS9 

3,108 

5,926,611 

Arkansas 

199,639 

8,047 

8,893.939 

Tennessee 

1,619,381 

89,163 

52,276,223 

Kentucky 

2,140,822 

415,073 

58,675,591 

Ohio 

14,487,351 

425,718 

59,078,6f5 

Michigan 

4,925,889 

105.871 

5.641,420 

Indiana 

6,214,458 

78,792 

52,964,363 

9,414,575 

83,364 

57,646,984 

Missouri 

2,981,652 

44,208 

36,214,537 

1,530,581 

19,916 

8,656,799 

Wisconsin 

4,286,131 

81,253 

1,988,979 

California 

17,328 

12,236 

Minnesota  Ter. . . 

1,401 

125 

16,725 

Oregon  Territory 

211.493 

106 

2.918 

Utah  Territory  . . 

107,702 

210 

9.899 

New  Mexico 

Total 

196,516 

365,411 

100,508.899 

14.188,639 

592,326.612  | 

An  Account  of  the  Exports  of  Flour  and  Wueat,  Indian  Corn  and  In-dian  Corn  Meal,  Rte,  Ship  Bread,  etc.,  from 
THE  United  States,  during  tub  Year  ending  30tii  June,  1847,  known  as  the  "Famine  Yeab"  in  Ireland,  BrECiFl- 
ING  the  Countries  to  which  the  same  were  sent,  and  the  Quantities  sent  to  each. 


TO  AMERICA. 


Articles. 

Flour,  barrels 

Wheat,  bushels 

Indian  com,  bushels  . 

Com  meal,  bairels 

Rye  meal,  barrels 

Rye,  oats,  etc 

Ship  bread,  barrels. . . 
Ship  bread,  kega 

Articles. 

Flour,  barrels 

Wheat,  bushels 

Indian  com,  bushels  . 
Corn  meal,  barrels  . . . 

Rye  meal,  barrels 

Rye,  oats,  etc 

Ship  bread,  barrels. . . 
Ship  bread,  kegs 

Articles 

Flour,  barrels 

Wheat,  bushels 

Indian  com,  bushels  . 
Com  meal,  barrels  . . . 
Rye  meal,  barrels  . . . . 

Rye,  oats,  etc 

Ship  bread,  barrels. . . 

Ship  bread,  kegs 

Total  v.alne. 


West  Indies. 


South  America. 


North  America 
generally. 


272,299 

919,058 

119,615 

39,936 

27,401 

$24,312 

20,506 

220 


483,571 

15,105 

593,029 

176,418 

3,480 

$113,355 

54,788 

1.3,267 


328,937 

3,964 
2,750 
101 
$2,291 
1,711 
7,4.37 


66,993 
200 

25,925 

10,354 

180 

$18,599 

21,218 
673 


to  EUROPE. 


Great  Britain. 


Ireland. 


France. 


Spain  and 
Portugal. 


Other  parts  of 
Europe. 


2,144,581 

2,078,652 

7,527,586 

426,070 

4,030 

$505,. 322 

34,786 

6,647 


342,495 

465,911 

7,998,939 

287,013 

2,362 

$66,580 

11,994 

.056 


612,641 

749,242 

7,243 

4,401 

3,006 

$50,697 

3,771 

16 


1312 
4892 


113.429 

170,421 

22,203 

605 

8,382 

$752,081 

1,728 

,548 
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generally. 


Africa 
generally. 


(^uuth  Seas  and 


Tulal  Value 
Exports. 


8,674 

1,363 

175 

T7 

$4,596 

3,166 

163 


36,800 

24i474 
436 

$2,308 
5,609 
1,482 


.fl31 

1,753 

100 


4,3S2,490 

4,399,951 

10,320,050 

94S,000 

48,092 

100,980  j 
31,082  j 


$26,133,811 
6,049,;{50 
14,395,212 
4,301,334 
225,502 
1,600,962 

656,206 


$53,262,437 
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Breakers,  a  name  given  to  those  billows  that  break 
violeiitlv  over  rocks  lying  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
-E.  «.' 

Break^yater  is  any  obstruction  of  wood,  stone,  or 
other  material,  as  a  boom  or  raft  of  wood,  sunken  ves- 
sels, etc.,  placed  before  tho-cntrance  of  a  port  or  harbor, 
or  any  projection  from  the  land  into  the  sea,  as  a  pier, 
mole,  or  jetty,  so  placed  as  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves,  and  prevent  their  action  on  ships  and  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  within  them.  Thus  the  piers  of  the 
ancient  I'ir.eus  and  of  lihodes ;  the  moles  of  Naples, 
Genoa,  and  Castellamare  ;  the  piers  of  Kamsgate,  Mar- 
gate, Folkstone,  Ilowth,  and  the  wooden  dike  de 
lUchelieu,  thrown  across  the  port  of  Rochelle,  may  all 
be  denominated  Breakwaters.  In  French  it  is  some- 
times called  Ballre  (VEau ;  a  name  which  appears  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  mole  at  Tangier,  a  work  com- 
menced in  16G3,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Tiviot, 
Sir  il.  Lawson,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  and  finished, 
or  rather  discontinued,  in  1G7G,  after  having  cost  En- 
gland the  sum  of  X24;i,8'J7  os.  4^d.  The  term  Break- 
water, however,  has  of  late  years  been  considered  as 
more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  large  insulated  dikes 
of  stone,  whether  of  regular  masonry  or  sunk  promis- 
cuously in  rough  masses,  so  placed  as  to  form  an  arti- 
ficial island  across  the  mouth  of  an  open  roadstead, 
and  thereby,  from  obstructing  and  breaking  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  to  convert  a  dangerous  anchorage  into  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor  for  the  reception  of  ships 
of  war  or  merchantmen. 

Of  this  description  of  dike  for  creating  an  artificial 
harbor  on  a  grand  scale,  fit  for  the  reception  of  ships 
of  war  of  the  largest  class,  there  are  remarkable  exam- 
ples iu  the  breakwaters  of  Cherbourg,  Plymouth,  Port- 
land, Delaware,  etc.  The  first  stone  of  the  breakwa- 
ter at  Plymouth  was  lowered  in  the  presence  of  mul- 
titudes of  the  people,  August  11,  1812.  It  was  de- 
signed to  break  the  swell  at  Plymouth,  and  stretches 
5280  feet  across  the  Sound ;  it  is  3<J0  feet  in  breadth 
at  the  bottom,  and  more  than  30  at  the  top,  and  con- 
sumed 3,G(JG,000  tons  of  granite  blocks,  from  one  to 
five  tons  each,  up  to  April,  18-Jl ;  and  cost  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling.  The  ai'chitect  was  Kennie. — 6'ee 
Art.  CuKiuJoL'uu  and  Delawauio  Bkeakwateks. 

Breeches.  Among  the  Greeks  this  garment  indi- 
cated slavery.  It  was  worn  by  the  Dacians,  Parthians, 
and  other  Northern  nations;  and  in  Italy,  it  is  said,  it 
was  worn  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Cresar.  In  the 
reign  of  Ilonorius,  about  a.d.  304,  the  braccari,  or 
breeches-makers,  were  expelled  from  Rome ;  but  soon 
afterward  the  use  of  breeches  was  adopted  in  other 
countries,  and  at  length  it  became  general. — IIay-dn. 

Bremen,  one  of  the  free  Hanscatic  cities,  on  the 
Weser,  about  uO  miles  from  its  mouth,  lat.  53°  4|'  N., 
long.  8'  48'  3"  E.  Population  in  1849,  53,478.  Its  sit- 
uation renders  Bremen  the  principal  emporium  of 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  other  countries  trav- 
ersed by  the  Weser.  The  charges  on  the  buying, 
selling,  and  shipping  of  goods  are  very  moderate.  The 
principal  German  exports  are,  woolen  goods,  linens, 
grain,  oak  bark,  glass,  smalts,  hides,  rape-seed,  beef 
and  pork,  rags,  wool,  wine,  etc.  The  wheat  and  bar- 
ley shipped  here  are  mostly  inferior ;  but  the  oats  are 
useful  common  feed ;  beans  are  good.  The  linens 
are  mostly  the  same  as  those  from  Hamburg.  The 
imports  consist  of  tobacco  (of  which  large  quantities 
are  re-exported),  coftee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  prod- 
ucts ;  whale-oil,  iron,  rice,  hides,  wines,  raw  cotton, 
cotton  stuft's  and  yarn,  earthen-ware,  brandy,  tar,  tea, 
dye-woods,  timber,  hemp,  etc. 

Bremen  has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
most  important  entrepot  on  the  Continent  for  the  sale 
of  tobacco.  In  1851,  about  5000  hands  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  of  which  the  export  was 
estimated  at  235,000  boxes  of  1000  each  ;  but  an  in- 
crease of  the  duty  on  cigars  imported  into  the  German 
Customs  Union  subsequently  gave  the  trade  a  check. 


Entrance  to  Bremen. — The  entrance  to  the  Weser 
lies  between  the  Mellum  and  other  sands  on  the  south- 
western, and  the  Teglers  Plaat,  etc.  on  the  northeast- 
ern side.  Its  course  from  Bremerlehe  to  its  mouth 
is  nearly  southeast  and  northwest.  It  is  buoyed 
throughout.  The  buoys  on  the  right  or  starboard  side, 
when  entering,  being  black  and  marked  with  letters, 
while  those  on  the  left  or  larboard  are  white  and  num- 
bered. The  first  or  outer  black  buoy  has  a  gilt  key 
upon  it,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  scfUussel,  or  key 
buoy ;  it  lies  in  lOi  fathoms,  lx;aring  northeast  5  miles 
from  Wrangeroog  light.  This  is  an  intermitting  light, 
having  replaced,  in  1850,  the  old  coal-fire  beacon  on 
the  island  of  Wrangeroog,  opposite  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  East  Friesland.  It  is,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  statements,  in  lat.  53'-'  47  J'  N.,  long.  7^ 
51'  55"  E. ;  is  elevated  63^  feet  above  high-water  mark, 
being  alternately  visible  and  invisible  for  the  space  of 
a  minute.  A  light-vessel  is  moored  in  the  fair-way  of 
the  Weser,  between  the  black  buoys  E  and  F,  and  the 
white  buoys  2  and  3.  She  has  two  masts;  during  the 
day  a  red  flag,  with  a  white  cross  upon  it,  is  kept  fiying 
at  the  main-mast;  and  at  night  she  exhibits  7  lantern 
lights,  28  feet  above  deck.  This  vessel  is  on  no  ac- 
count to  leave  her  station,  unless  compelled  by  the  ice. 
Large  vessels  do  not  now  generally  ascend  farther 
than  Bremerlehe,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about 
38  miles  below  Bremen,  where  a  new  and  spacious 
harbor,  called  "  Bremer  Haven,"  has  been  constructed. 
But  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  7  feet  water  come 
up  to  town ;  and  those  drawing  from  13  to  14  feet  may 
come  up  to  Vegesack,  about  13  miles  from  Bremen. 
The  latter  had,  in  1849,  a  population  of  35.38,  and 
Bremer  Haven  of  3G18. — See  the  Sailing  Directions  for 
the  North  Sea,  published  by  Mr.  Norrie. 

AoCOt-NT  OK  THE  ARP.n-ALS  OK  SllirS  AT  BeESTEN  rX  1S50  ANT) 
1S51,  SrEClFYOiG  T«£  (JOOTKIES  FROM  WIIKXCE  THEY 
<  A.\1E,  AND  THE  NVMBEnS  ANI>  ToNNAGE  Olf  TU08E  mOM 
EACH. 


Countries. 

1850. 

1*51.                   1 

VesMls. 

Tods. 

Vessel!. 

Tons. 

Great  lirita.n 

Denmark 

SSI 
84 
44 
151 
133 
C6 
151 
123 
61 
18 
19 
8 
13 
14 
20 

4".',-ja7 
2.531 
5,t>49 
8,G13 

12,160 
7,473 
9,953 

62,04y 

13,146 
4,310 
3,515 
1,301 
2,4?5 
2,873 
5,400 

41.2 
107 
51 
217 
136 
125 
lT-2 
131 
57 
17 
21 
6 
11 
50 
34 

52.4>,1 

3.270 
6,068 
14,364 
10,452 
15.561 
10,600 
64,714 
12,245 
3.3'.i8 
3,863 
942 
1.S59 
9.066 
7.578 

Holland 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 
United  States 

Havti       

Mexico 

Brazils 

Otlicr  places 

Breslau,  a  city  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Silcbia,  and  of  the  circle  of  same  name,  on  the  Oder, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Ohlau,  and  on  the  railroad  from 
Berlin  to  Vienna,  409  feet  above  the  Baltic,  190  miles 
southeast  of  Berlin.  Lat.  (of  observatory)  51°  6'  57' 
N.,  long.  17^  2'  33"  E.  Population  of  the  circle  in 
1849,  1,174,676;  of  the  city,  112,194,  of  whom  nearly 
three-fourths  are  Protestants.  It  is  the  greatest  empo- 
rium for  the  linens  of  Silesia,  for  which  it  has  four  an- 
nual fairs  of  eight  days  each,  and  the  greatest  mart  for 
wool  in  Germany.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  wool- 
j  on,  cotton,  and  silk  fa'^rics,  lace,  needles,  plate,  jewel- 
ry, earthen-ware,  colors,  soap,  alum,  starch,  snutf,  and 
sealing-wax ;  and  an  extensive  trade  in  mining  produce, 
timber,  tlax,  hemp,  madder,  corn,  and  oxen,  from  the 
southern  Russian  provinces,  and  in  Hungarian  wines 
and  other  merchandise.  It  has  an  active  trade  on  the 
Odor,  and  communicates  by  railroad  with  Berlin  and 
Frankfort  on  the  north.  Dresden  on  the  west.  Cracow 
and  Warsaw  on  the  east,  and  Vienna  in  the  south.  It 
was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  French,  January  7. 
1807,  and  its  fortress,  then  partly  destroyed,  has  since 
been  entirely  razed. 

Brewing  is  the  art  of  preparing  an  exhilarating  or 
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intoxicating  beverage  by  means  of  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation; but  at  the  present  day  the  term  is  usually 
limited  to  the  manufacture  of  ditferent  kinds  of  beer, 
from  infusions  of  malt  or  of  grains.  In  all  countries, 
savage  and  civilized,  one  kind  or  other  of  exhilarating 
or  intoxicating  drink  is  prepared.  In  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  globe  the  juice  of  various  palm-trees  is 
extracted,  and,  when  fermented,  forms  the  favorite 
beverage.  Over  all  the  -warmer  regions  of  South 
America,  and  in  Mexico,  the  universal  drink  is  Pulque, 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  American  aloe  (^Ar/ove  Amer- 
icana). Guarapo,  a  favorite  drink  with  the  Negro 
races  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane ;  and 
•when  the  sugar-cane  is  not  in  season,  these  races  pre- 
pare fermented  drinks  from  honey  and  from  rice.  In 
many  Northern  countries,  and  even  occasionally  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  juices  of  the  birch, 
ma])le,  or  ash,  are  fermented,  and  form  a  palatable 
drink.  A'oMmw,  the  intoxicating  beverage  of  the 
Mongols  and  the  Tartars,  is  the  fermented  milk  of 
the  mare.  In  countries  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine,  wine  is  the  usual  beverage.  The  Peruvians  and 
many  other  Indians  prepare  their  favorite  intoxicating 
drink,  chicka,  from  maize.  The  Arabians,  Abyssini- 
ans,  and  several  tribes  in  Africa,  prepare  their  fer- 
mented drink,  hovsa,  from  the  flour  or  bread  made  from 
tQ&  {Poa  Ahijssinica) ;  but  the  durrha  or  millet  (5o/-- 
ghum  vulgare),  and  even  barley  itself,  are  occasionally 
substituted  for  the  teffto  prepare  the  muddy,  sour  boiisa. 
The  universal  Russian  beverage,  kvass  or  quass,  a 
sharp,  acid,  muddy  liquid,  almost  the  same  in  taste 
and  appearance  as  "  bousa,''  is  made  by  mixing  rye 
bread  or  rye  flour,  or  sometimes  barley  flour,  with 
water,  and  fermenting  it.  The  well-known  national 
German  drink,  the  ueiss  bier,  is  prepared  from  a  fer- 
mented infusion  of  wheat  malt  with  only  a  sixth  part 
of  barley  malt.  But  over  almost  all  the  civilized 
world,  the  fermented  infusion  of  barley  malt,  seasoned 
or  not  with  hops  or  other  bitters,  when  it  takes  the 
name  of  beer,  is  the  favorite  beverage. — E.  B. 

Bribe.  The  giving  or  offering  a  recompense  or  re- 
ward to  any  person  to  induce  him  to  neglect  his  duty. 

Bricks  and  Tiles,  well-known  articles  used  in 
the  building  and  covering  of  houses.  They  are  made 
of  baked  clay  and  sand. 

Fire-bricks. — A  mode  has  been  invented  intended 
to  do  away  with  manual  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
fire-bricks  made  from  ground  clay,  by  passing  it  di- 
rectly from  the  grinding-mill  to  tlie  machine,  where  it 
is  made  into  bricks  read}*  for  the  kiln,  instead  of  add- 
ing water  and  making  it  into  a  paste  according  to  the 
present  process.  The  invention  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion of  hydraulic  machinery,  for  compressing  clay  in  a 
pulverized  state  into  bricks,  and  for  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moulds  in  which  the  clay  is  compressed,  so 
that  they  may  fill  and  discharge  themselves  after  com- 
pression. After  the  clay  is  formed  into  bricks  the 
sides  and  end  of  the  mould  recede,  and  leave  them 
free,  without  any  forcing,  which  effectually  prevents 
all  liability  to  fracture  or  damage.  A  machine  with 
two  moulds  will  produce  from  2000  to  4000  per  day. 

Bridges.  So  early  and  general,  and  the  expedi- 
ents for  their  construction  so  various,  their  origin  can 
not  be  traced  ;  thej'  were  first  of  wood.  The  ancient 
bridges  in  China  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  were 
built  of  stone.  Abydos  is  famous  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  built  across  the  Hellespont.  Tra- 
jan's magnificent  stone  bridge  over  the  Danube,  4770 
feet  in  length,  was  built  in  a.i>.  lO.'J.  The  Devil's 
bridge,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  so  called  from  its  frightful 
situation,  was  built  resting  on  two  high  rocks,  so  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  conceived  how  it  was  erected,  and 
many  fabulous  stories  were  invented  to  account  for  it. 
At  Shaffhausen  an  extraordinary  bridge  was  built 
over  the  Rhine,  which  is  tliere  400  feet  wide:  there 
was  a  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  it  is  doubtful 
•whether  the  bridge  rested  upon  it ;  a  man  of  the  light- 


est weight  felt  the  bridge  totter  under  him,  yet  'wag- 
ons heavily  laden  passed  over  without  danger.  This 
bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1790.  Suspen- 
sion bridge  at  Niagara  Falls  completed  July  29,  1848. 
The  ancient  bridges  in  England  were  of  wood,  and 
were  fortified  with  planks  and  merlined;  the  first 
bridge  of  stone  was  built  at  Bow,  near  Stratford,  a.d. 
1087.  "Westminster  bridge,  then  the  finest  erected  in 
these  realms,  and  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world, 
except  in  China,  was  completed  in  twelve  jears,  1750, 
The  other  London  bridges  are  Blackfriars,  completed 
1770 ;  London  (rebuilt),  1831 ;  Southwark,  of  iron, 
1819.  The  first  iron  bridge,  on  a  large  scale,  was 
erected  over  the  Severn,  in  Shropshire,  1779.  The 
finest  chain  suspension  bridge  is  that  of  the  Menai 
Strait,  completed  in  1825.  Hungerford  suspension 
bridge,  1845. — Haydn. 

Bridge'water  Canal,  the  first  great  work  of  the 
kind  in  England,  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  styled  the  father  of  canal  navigation  in  that 
country,  in  1758.  Mr.  Brindley  was  the  architect.  The 
canal  commences  at  Worsley,  seven  miles  from  Man- 
chester ;  and  at  Barton  bridge  is  an  aqueduct  which, 
for  upward  of  200  yards,  conveys  the  canal  across  the 
navigable  River  Irwell :  the  canal  is  29  miles  long. 

Brimstone.     See  Sulphur. 

Bristles  (Fr.  /Soies;  Ger.  Borsten ;  Du.  Borsfeh; 
It.  Setole ;  Sp.  Cerdas,  Setas ;  Pol.  Szezeciny ;  Russ. 
Schischetina ;  Lat.  Setce'),  the  strong  gloss}^  hairs  grow- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  hog  and  the  wild  boar. 

Bristol,  a  city,  sea-port,  and  county  of  England,  sit- 
uated chiefly  in  Gloucestershire,  and  partly  in  Somer- 
setshire, on  the  Avon,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frome, 
and  8  miles  southeast  of  its  embouchure  in  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  11^  miles  northwest  of  Bath,  33j  miles 
south-southwest  of  Gloucester,  and  118|^  miles  west  of 
London,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Great  West- 
em  Railroad.  Lat.  of  cathedral,  51°  27'  N.,  long.  2° 
36'  "W.  Area  of  border,  including  the  distance  added 
bv  the  municipal  act,  9870  acres.  Population  in  1801, 
39,914 ;  in  1841, 123,188  ;  and  in  1851,  137,328.  Bris- 
tol extends  over  several  hills  and  intermediate  valleys. 
It  long  ranked  as  the  second  commercial  emporium  of 
England,  but  its  progress  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
of  other  ports  more  advantageouslj'  placed  as  outlets 
of  great  manufacturing  districts.  It  has,  however, 
large  iron  and  brass  founderies ;  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and 
glass  works ;  chemical  and  color  works ;  sugar  refin- 
eries and  distilleries;  and  considerable  manufactures 
of  pins,  shot,  china,  earthen-wares,  soap,  leather,  tobac- 
co, cottons,  hats,  and  floor-cloths,  with  extensive  estab- 
lishments for  ship-building;  and  in  its  vicinity  are 
large  brick  and  coal  works.  The  Avon  at  Bristol, 
though  narrow,  is  deep  enough  for  large  ships,  and  ear- 
ly in  the  present  century  its  course  was  turned  for  some 
distance  at  a  cost  of  £700,000,  and  its  own  channel  now 
forms  a  harbor  furnished  with  locks  and  quaj-s  6000 
feet  in  length.  Ships  of  large  burden  and  first-rate 
steamers  load  and  discharge  cargo  at  Kingroad,  in  the 
mouth  of  this  river.  The  city  retains  a  large  share  of 
the  West  India  trade.  Imports  consisting  chiefly  of 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  tobacco,  with  wool,  tur- 
pentine, hemp,  timber,  wine,  and  brandy,  from  North 
and  South  America,  the  Baltic,  and  France.  Bristol 
communicates  by  railroad  with  Birmingham  and  Exe- 
ter, with  the  Tliames,  etc.,  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal.  It  Mas  the  first  port  in  Britain  whence  regular 
steam  communication  with  the  United  States  was  es- 
tablished. It  has  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  several 
mercantile  corporate  bodies  ;  and  it  lately  had  six 
banking  companies.  In  1848  it  was  made  a  free  port. 
The  city  is  divided  into  ten  wards,  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  sixteen  aldermen,  and  forty-eight  councilors. 
Its  corporation  has  jurisdiction  on  the  Avon  from  four 
miles  above  the  city  down  to  the  sea,  and  along  the 
channel  to  Clevedon ;  ftlso  the  right  to  license  pilots 
for  numerous  ports  on  the  Bristol  Channel.     Markets 
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daily,  that  on  Thursday  for  cattle.     Fairs  for  horses, 
leather,  etc.,  March  1st  and  .September  Ist.     Spring 
Assizes  for  civil  causes,  C^uarter  Sessions,  Sheriff's  and 
otlier  courts  are  lield  here.     Bristol  belongs  to  Clifton 
and  Dedniinster  poor-law  union.     Under  Henry  VIII. 
it  was  made  a  bisliop's  see,  lately  united  witli  that  of  ' 
Gloucester.     It  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     It  was  a  fortified  city  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century.     In  Norman  times  it  had  a  castle  built  by  ; 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Henry  I.     In  18.31  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  violent  riot,  daring  which  its  Episco- 
pal palace  and  many  otlier  buildings  were  destroyed. 
Among  its  distinguished  natives  may  be  noticed  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  Chatterton,  Southey,  and  the  sculptor  liai- ' 
ley.     Bristol  confers  the  title  of  Marquis  on  the  Her-  j 
vey  family.     The  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  especially  at  | 
Hotwell  .Saline  Spring,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Bristol  Channel,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  enter-  j 
ing  between  .St.  Ann's  Head  on  the  north  and  Land's 
End  on  tlie  south,  extending  into  the  southwest  part  j 
of  Great  Britain,  between  lat.  50'  and  51°  40'  N.,  and 
long.  3°  and  5'^  30'  W.,  Iwunded  northward  by  South 
Wales,  and  southward  by  the  English  counties  of  Som- 
erset, Devon,  and  Cornwall.     At  its  eastern  extremity 
it  terminates  in  the  estuary'  of  the  Severn,  besides  -which 
river  it  receives  the  Parrat,  Taw,  Torridge,  Taff,  and 
Towy.     Sandy  island,  with  its  light-house,  is  in  the 
mouth  of  the  channel,  and  the  towns  of  Ilfracombe,  ! 
Combe-Martin,  Watchet,  Swansea,  Kidwelly,  and  Ten-  I 
by,  are  on  its  coasts.     It  contains  Milford  Haven,  Car- 
mai'then  Bay,  and  Swansea  Bay  on  the  north,  and  Barn- 
stable, Porlock,  and  Bridgewater  Bay  on  tlie  south.     Its 
tides  flow  rapidly  upward,  and,  meeting  with  the  cur- 
rents of  the  Severn,  cause  the  phenomenon  called  the  ' 
bore.  ' 

Britain.     See  Gueat  Britain.  j 

Brocade  (Spanish  brocado'),  a  stuff  of  gold,  silver, 
or  silk,  raised  and  enriclied  with  flowers,  foliages,  and 
other  ornaments.  Formerly  the  word  signified  only  a  , 
stuff  woven  all  of  gold,  both  in  the  warp  and  in  the 
woof,  or  all  of  silver,  or  of  both  mixed ;  at  jjresent  all 
stuffs  which  are  raised  and  enriched  with  flowers  or 
otlier  figures  are  called  brocades.  The  trade  in  this 
article  was  carried  on  by  the  Venetians. — Axdersox. 
Its  manufacture  was  established  with  great  success  at 
Lyons  in  1757. 

Brokerage,  the  commission  or  percentage  paid  to  ' 
brokers  on  the  sale  or  purchase  of  bills,  funds,  goods, 
etc. — See  Factouage.  j 

Brokers.     Those  both  of  money  and  merchandise  1 
were  known  early  in  England.     Their  dealings  were  j 
regulated  by  law,  and  it  was  enacted  that  they  should 
be  licensed  before  transacting  business,  8  &  9  Will. 
III.  1695-'96.    The  dealings  of  stock-brokers  ■were  reg- 
ulated by  act  6  Geo.  I.  1719,  and  10  Geo.  II.  173(5.  ', 
Some  derive  the  word  broker  from  the  French  broier,  ' 
"to  grind;"  others  from  brocarder,  "to  cavil  or  hig-  ; 
gle ;"  and  others,  again,  from  a  trader  broken,  and  that  ! 
from  the  Saxon  broc,  "  misfortune." 

A  broker  is  an  agent  or  intermediate  person  appoint- 
ed for  transacting  special  business  on  account  of  an- 
other, but  differing  somewhat  from  an  ordinarj-  factor  | 
in  functions  and  responsibility.  Of  this  class  there  are  ' 
various  descriptions  exercising  employment  without 
the  smallest  analogy,  though  all  are  brought  under  the 
general  name  of  brokers  ;  and  of  these  the  principal  are 
e.xchange  brokers,  whose  jjrovince  is  to  ascertain  the 
rates  and  relation  of  exchange  between  countries ; 
stock-brokers,  who  negotiate  transactions  in  the  public 
funds;  insurance  brokers,  who  etfeet  insurances  on  lives 
or  property,  and  pawnbrokers,  w  ho  advance  money  on 
goods,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  sell  the  goods, 
if  tlie  sum  advanced  is  not  repaid  with  interest,  within 
a  limited  time. — See  A<;r.NT,  Ixsikanx i:,  and  Sai.k. 

Separating  pawnbrokers  and  those  dealers  in  old 
■wares  who  are  called  brokers,  as  both  distinct  from  the 
class  to  whom  the  term  in  its  broader  acceptation  ap- 


plies, the  broker  is  an  agent  for  both  parties,  the  buyer 
and  the  seller;  and  for  the  general  principles  of  juris- 
prudence applicalile  to  his  position,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  word  Agent.  It  is  a  marked  peculiarity, 
however,  of  the  broker  as  an  agent,  that  his  quality  of 
agency  is  not  only  palpable  in  the  face  of  the  transac- 
tion, but  he  is  agent  for  both  parties,  and  therefore 
those  subtle  niceties  of  law  which  arise  out  of  the  agent 
acting  as  principal  can  not  apply  to  this  class  of  agen- 
cies. The  function  of  the  broker  is,  indeed,  a  very  sim- 
ple one,  and  easily  separates  itself  from  the  usual  in- 
tricacies of  the  law  of  sale  and  of  agency.  It  is  his 
proper  function  to  find  buj'ers  and  sellers,  and  to  bring 
them  together  that  they  maj'  transact  with  each  other. 
Hence  the  rise  of  such  a  class  in  any  department  of 
business  is  an  indication  of  its  great  increase.  I  n  small 
towns,  and  in  narrow  and  peculiar  departments  of  busi- 
ness, the  buyers  and  the  sellers  know  each  other,  and 
need  not  be  at  the  expense  of  employing  a  third  party. 
But  where  both  bodies  are  numerous,  and  the  individ- 
ual members  of  each  find  enough  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion in  the  production  of  their  commodity,  or  its  pur- 
chase and  distribution,  there  is  economy  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  distinct  class  who  bring  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  together.  The  late  enlargement  of  the  rail- 
way system  has  created  a  peculiar  and  extensive  sys- 
tem of  brokerage  transactions. — E.  B. 

Brokers  are  divided  into  different  classes,  as  bill  or 
exchange  brokers,  stock-brokers,  ship  and  insurance 
brokers,  pawnbrokers,  and  brokers,  simply  so  called, 
or  those  who  sell  or  appraise  household  furniture  dis- 
trained for  rent.  Exclusive,  too,  of  the  classes  now- 
mentioned,  the  brokers  who  negotiate  sales  of  produce 
between  different  merchants  usually  confine  themselves 
to  some  one  department  or  line  of  business,  and  by  at- 
tending to  it  exclusively  they  acquire  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  various  details,  and  of  the  credit  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  than  could  be  looked  for  on  the 
part  of  a  general  merchant,  and  are  consequently  aljle, 
for  the  most  part,  to  buy  on  cheaper  and  to  sell  on  dear- 
er terms  than  those  less  familiar  with  the  business.  It 
is  to  these  circumstances — to  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  using  their  inter\-ention  in  the  trans- 
action of  business — that  the  extensive  employment  of 
brokers  in  all  large  commercial  cities  is  wholly  to  be 
ascribed. 

Bronze  (Ger.  Stukgut,  Stukmetall;  Du.  Stukgoed; 
It.  Bronzo ;  Sp.  Metal  de  Canones;  Lat.  Metallum  tor- 
mentoruin"),  "a  mixed  metal,  consisting  chiefly  of  cop- 
per, with  a  small  proportion  of  tin,  a,-nd  sometimes  oth- 
er metals.  It  is  used  for  casting  statues,  cannon,  bells, 
and  other  articles,  in  all  of  which  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  vary." — Ure.  Bronze  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  some  of  whose  statues,  vessels,  and  vari- 
ous other  articles,  made  of  bronze  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  1699, 
in  the  Place  Vendome  at  Paris  (demolished  August  10, 
1792),  was  the  most  colossal  ever  made  ;  it  contained 
60,000  pounds'  weight  of  bronze.  Bronze  is  two  parts 
brass  and  one  copper,  and  the  Greeks  added  one  lif- 
tcentli  of  li'ad  and  silver. 

Brooms  (Ger.  Jieaeii;  Fr.  Balau;  It.  Scope,  Gra- 
nate ;  Sp.  Escobas;  Huss.  Mttlii)  are  principally  made 
of  birch  or  heath.  Vast  quantities  are  manufactured 
in  Southwark  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 

Bruges  i^Flem.  Bruf/ije'),  a  fortified  city  of  Belgium, 
capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Brus- 
sels, Ghent,  and  Ostend  railroad,  75  miles  from  Brus- 
sels and  14  froni,  Ostend,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
canals  from  Ghent  to  Ostend,  and  to  Sluis.  Lat.  (of 
the  hallo  spire)  51'  12'  30"  N.,  long.  3'  13  44  '  E.  Pop- 
ulation, 50,272.  Bruges  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
defended  by  an  old  citadel ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing commercial  cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  owes  its 
name  to  the  number  of  its  bridges  (^upward  of  fifty"), 
which  cross  its  canals,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  many 
fine  Gothic  buildings  which  it  contains.     Chief  indus- 
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tr}-,  the  manufacture  of  lace,  -which  is  celebrated,  and 
occupies  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  female  popula- 
tion ;  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen  and  cotton  fab- 
rics, cordage,  tobacco,  and  soap.  Bruges  has  numer- 
ous distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries,  dye-works,  sugar 
and  salt  refineries,  and  ship-building  yards.  Its  docks 
are  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  barges,  and  are 
surrounded  with  spacious  warehouses.  Principal  ex- 
ports, lace  and  other  manufactured  goods,  grain,  and 
cattle.  Imports,  wool,  cotton,  dye-woods,  wine,  and 
colonial  products.  Bruges  was  formerly  the  capital 
and  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders ;  in  the  thii'- 
teenth  century  it  was  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities 
in  the  world,  and  the  richest  entrepot  of  the  Hanseatic 
League ;  it  was  long  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its 
woolen  cloths  and  tapestries ;  it  began  to  decline  at  the 
end  of  the  iifteenth  century,  when  the  religious  perse- 
cutions of  Philip  II.  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  England.  In  1430  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, here  instituted  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Charles  II.  lived  at  Bruges  during  his  exile  from  En- 
gland. 

Brush,  a  well-known  implement  used  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  clearing  away  dust,  smoothing  or  pol- 
ishing surfaces,  etc.  Ordinary  brushes  are  made  of 
small  bundles  of  bristles  or  hairs,  secured  at  one  end 
by  a  ligature ;  and  this  knotted  end  is  set  with  glue  or 
cement  into  a  wooden  stock,  which  is  shaped  and  pierced 
with  holes  for  the  purpose.  A  patent  was  obtained  in 
1830  for  several  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
brushes.  Of  these  the  chief  feature  consists  in  press- 
ing the  knotted  ends  of  the  bimdles  into  wedge-shaped 
grooves  in  the  stock  ;  after  which  they  may  be  further 
secured  by  being  covered  with  a  ferule  of  metal,  or  a 
wooden  pallet.  Small  brushes  are  generalh'  made  by 
doubling  the  hair  or  bristle,  and  bringing  it  through 
the  holes  in  the  stock  by  means  of  a  thread  or  wire 
which  is  engaged  in  the  fold,  and  serves  to  secure  it ; 
after  which  the  bristles  are  cut  even.  Brushes  vary 
in  their  size,  form,  and  materials  of  construction,  ac- 
cording to  the  several  uses  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Silver-smiths  and  other  artificers  use  a  wire  brush  for 
scrubbing  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  previous  to  gilding. 
In  some  countries  the  b-amboo  or  other  fibrous  plant  is 
converted  into  a  kind  of  brush,  for  painting  and  simi- 
lar purposes,  by  fretting  the  extremity  by  beating  and 
then  binding  it  firmly  above  the  part  so  treated. 

Brussels  (Fr.  Bruxelles),  a  city  of  Central  Europe, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  and  of  the  province 
of  Brabant,  on  the  Senne,  and  on  the  Belgian  railroad, 
88  miles  from  Ostend,  27  from  Antwerp,  48  from  Ghent, 
71  from  Liege,  92  from  Lille,  149  from  Cologne,  150 
from  Paris,  and  272  from  London.  Lat.  (of  observato- 
ry) 50°  51'  11"  N.,  long.  4°  21'  10"  E.  Population  in 
1845,  117,402;  in  1853,  145,000.  Altitude  of  observa- 
torj',  190  feet.  Climate  temperate,  humid,  and  very 
variable,  but  healthy.  Mean  temperature  of  year, 
49°"G  ;  winter,  38°;  summer,  64°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  the 
most  important  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  seat 
of  public  instruction  and  industry,  the  residence  of  the 
courts,  the  seat  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  courts  of 
appeal,  and  chamber  of  commerce.  Brussels  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  and  richness  of  its  ancient 
buildings;  and,  from  the  elegance  of  its  new  quarters, 
it  ranks  among  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  principal  banks,  and  of  the  only  mint  of  the 
kingdom,  and  has  a  savings  bank  and  many  wealthy 
and  charitable  institutions ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  cen- 
tres of  Belgian  industry,  and  it  is  still  celebrated  for 
its  lace,  considered  the  finest  in  the  world ;  its  other 
chief  manufactures  are  of  fine  linens,  damask,  silk  and 
cotton  ribbons,  gold  and  silver  embroider}-,  hats,  pajjcr, 
machinery,  jewelrj',  and  mathematical  and  musical  in- 
struments. It  has  also  establishments  for  coacli-build- 
ing  and  cabinet  -  making,  manufactories  of  chemical 
products,  soap,  porcelain,  and  crystal,  and  extensive 
sugar  refineries  and  breweries.    It  lias  many  extensive 


typographical  and  lithographic  establishments,  which 
are  chiefly  employed  in  reprints  of  works  published  in 
France.  The  commerce  of  Brussels  is  facilitated  by  a 
canal  which  connects  it  Avith  Antwerp,  and  admits  ves- 
sels of  300  tons  burden,  by  excellent  roads  and  bv  rail- 
waj's,  which  radiate  from  it  in  every  direction.  Brus- 
sels is  a  very  ancient  city ;  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  seventh  century ;  it  was  fortified  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Brabant,  and  afterward  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
governors  general  of  the  Netherlands:  its  fortifications 
were  dismantled  by  Joseph  II.  It  was,  under  the 
French  empire,  capital  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Djle; 
previous  to  1830,  it  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  and  alternately  with  the  Hague, 
the  seat  of  the  court  and  of  the  States-General :  it  is  the 
birth-place  of  the  physicians  Vesalius  and  Van  Hel- 
mont,  and  one  of  the  two  painters  Champaigne. 

B-ubbles,  a  familiar  name  applied  generally  to 
fraudulent  or  unsubstantial  commercial  projects,  which 
hold  out  hopes  of  rapid  gain,  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  projectors  at  the  expense  of  sanguine  and  igno- 
rant adventurers :  and  particularly  used  to  designate 
those  projects  the  funds  for  which  are  raised  by  the 
sale  of  shares  or  subscription  to  a  transferable  stock. 

In  consequence  of  the  mischief  produced  by  the  gam- 
bling in  transferable  shares  of  bubble  companies  at  the 
time  of  the  South  Sea  project,  1719  and  1720,  the  stat. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  reciting  that  several  undertakings  or 
projects  had  been  contrived  and  practiced,  which  "  man- 
ifestly tended  to  the  common  grievance,  prejudice,  and 
inconvenience  of  great  numbers  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects in  their  trade  and  commerce,"  and  describing, 
among  other  practices  of  the  time,  the  ordinary  mode 
of  raising  money  by  shares  and  subscriptions  to  a  pre- 
tended transferable  stock,  enacted  that  the  undertak- 
ings and  attempts  so  described,  and  public  subscrip- 
tions, assignments,  and  transfers  for  furthering  them, 
and  particularly  the  raising  or  pretending  to  'raise 
transferable  stocks  without  authority  of  charter  or  act 
of  Parliament,  should  be  deemed  illegal  and  void,  and 
prohibited  them  under  severe  penalties.  Some  decis- 
ions limited  the  operation  of,  and  finally  the  stat.  6 
Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  altogether  repealed  these  enactments  and 
prohibitions.  The  pi'ojectors  of  bubbles,  therefore,  are 
now  punishable  onh-  when  they  can  be  deemed  guilty 
of  frauds  or  conspiracies  at  common  law  ;  and  there  is 
no  other  check  on  the  adventurers  than  the  loss  and 
troublesome  liabilities  under  the  law  of  partnership,  in 
which  participation  in  these  projects  often  involves  them. 

Buccaneer  (from  the  French  houcaner'),  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  denotes  one  who  dries  and  smokes  flesh 
or  fish  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  name 
was  particularly  given  to  the  first  French  settlers  in 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti,  whose  principal 
employment  consisted  in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars, 
in  order  to  sell  their  hides  and  flesh.  The  name  has 
also  been  applied  to  those  famous  piratical  adventurers, 
chiefly  English  and  French,  who  joined  together  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  of  America. 

The  Buccaneers  of  St.  Doviinr/o. — The  Spaniards  had 
not  long  been  in  possession  of  the  West  Indies  and  of 
the  continent  of  America,  when  othernations,  especial- 
ly the  English  and  the  French,  began  to  seek  estab- 
lishments there.  But  though  the  Spaniards  were  un- 
able to  people  such  extensive  countries  themselves, 
they  were  resolved  that  no  others  should  do  it  for  them, 
and  therefore  waged  a  cruel  war  on  all  those  of  any 
other  nation  who  attempted  to  settle  in  any  of  the 
Antilles  or  Caribbee  Islands.  The  French,  however, 
were  at  last  lucky  enough  to  acquire  some  footing  in 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher's;  but  by  the  time  they 
began  to  subside  into  a  regular  form  of  government, 
the  Spaniards  found  means  to  dislodge  them.  Upon 
this  the  wretched  fugitives,  considering  at  liow  great  a 
distance  they  were  from  tlicir  mother  country,  and  how 
near  to  the  island  of  Ilispaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  the 
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northern  parts  of  which  were  then  uninhabited,  and 
full  of  swine  and  black  cattle,  immediately  resolved  to 
take  possession  of  that  country,  in  conjunction  with 
several  other  adventurers  of  their  own  and  the  English 
nation ;  especially  as  the  Dutch,  who  now  began  to 
appear  in  these  seas,  promised  to  supply  them  plenti- 
fully with  all  kinds  of  necessaries  they  might  require, 
in  exchange  for  the  hides  and  tallow  they  should  pro- 
cure Ijy  hunting. 

These  new  settlers  obtained  the  name  of  buccaneers, 
from  their  custom  of  bucanning  their  beef  and  pork  in 
order  to  keep  it  for  sale  or  for  their  own  consumption. 
But  some  of  them  soon  grew  tired  of  this  new  way  of 
life,  and  took  to  planting ;  while  many  more  chose  to 
turn  pirates,  trusting  to  find  among  those  who  remain- 
ed on  shore  a  quick  sale  for  all  the  plunder  they  could 
make  at  sea.  This  new  body  of  adventurers  were 
caWed  freebooters,  from  their  making  free  prey  or  booty 
of  whatever  came  in  their  way. 

The  colony  now  began  to  thrive  at  a  great  rate,  by 
the  cheap  and  easy  manner  in  which  the  freebooters 
acquired  the  greatest  riches,  and  the  profusion  with 
which  they  distributed  them  among  their  old  compan- 
ions, the  buccaneers  and  planters,  for  the  merest  trifles. 
This  brought  numbers  of  settlers  from  France  in  qual- 
ity of  indentured  servants,  though  they  toiled  rather 
like  slaves  than  servants  during  the  three  years  for 
which  they  generally  bound  themselves.  One  of  these 
men  presuming  to  represent  to  his  master,  who  always 
fixed  upon  Sundaj'  for  sending  him  with  skins  to  the 
port,  that  God  had  forbidden  such  a  practice  when  he 
had  declared  that  "  six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  on 
the  seventh  day  shalt  thou  rest,"  the  brutish  buccaneer 
replied,  "  And  I  say  to  thee,  six  days  shalt  thou  kill 
bulls,  and  strip  them  of  their  skins,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  shalt  thou  carry  their  hides  to  the  sea-shores ;"  and 
this  command  was  followed  by  blows.  Thus  the  colo- 
ny consisted  of  four  classes — buccaneers,  freebooters, 
planters,  and  iudentured  servants,  who  generally  re- 
mained with  the  buccaneers  or  planters.  And  these 
four  orders  composed  what  they  now  began  to  call  the 
bwlf/  of  adcentuvers,  who  lived  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony, under  a  kind  of  democracy  ;  every  freeman  hav- 
ing a  despotic  authority  over  his  own  family,  and  ev- 
ery captain  being  sovereign  in  his  ship,  though  liable 
to  be  discarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  crew. 

The  planters  had  settled  chiefly  in  the  little  island 
of  Tortuga,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ilispaniola ;  but 
soon  afterward  some  of  them  having  gone  to  the  great 
island  to  hunt  with  the  buccaneers,  the  rest  were  sur- 
prised by  the  Spaniards ;  and  all,  even  those  who  had 
surrendered  at  discretion  in  hopes  of  mercy,  wereinit 
to  the  sword  or  hanged.  The  next  care  of  the  Span- 
iards was  to  rid  the  great  island  of  the  buccaneers ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  assembled  a  body  of  five  hundred 
lance-men,  who,  by  their  seldom  going  fewer  than  fifty 
in  a  company,  obtained  from  their  enemies  the  name 
of  the  Fifties.  But  before  detailing  the  particulars  of 
this  attack  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  extirpate. 

The  buccaneers  lived  in  little  huts  built  on  some  spots 
of  cleared  ground,  just  large  enough  to  dry  their  skins 
on,  and  contain  their  bucanning  houses.  These  spots 
they  called  boucans,  and  the  huts  they  dwelt  in  ajoitjms, 
a  word  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Spaniards  from  the  natives.  Though  these  ajoupas 
lay  open  on  all  sides,  they  were  very  agreeable  to  the 
hardy  inhabitants  in  a  climate  where  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  so  desirable.  As  the  buccaneers  had  neither 
wives  nor  children,  they  associated  by  pairs,  and  mu- 
tually rendered  each  other  all  the  services  a  master 
could  reasonably  expect  from  a  servant,  living  togeth- 
er in  so  perfect  a  community  that  the  survivor  always 
succeedtvl  his  deceased  partner.  This  kind  of  union  or 
fellowship  tlioy  called  s'amieloter  (insailoring),  and 
each  other  matelot  (sailor),  whence  is  derived  the  custom 


of  giving,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  French  Antilles, 
the  name  m/xtdutaye  (sailorage)  to  any  kind  of  society 
formed  by  private  persons  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
They  behaved  to  each  other  with  the  greatest  justice 
and  openness  of  heart ;  it  was  considered  as  a  crime  to 
keep  any  tiling  under  lock  and  key ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  least  pilfering  was  uni>ardonable,  and  pun- 
ished with  expulsion  from  the  community.  And,  in- 
deed, there  could  Ijc  no  great  temptation  to  steal,  see- 
ing it  was  reckoned  a  point  of  honor  never  to  refuse  a 
neighbor  what  he  wanted  ;  and  wliere  there  was  so  lit- 
tle property,  it  was  imi)Ossible  there  should  be  many 
disputes.  If  any  such  happened,  the  common  friends 
of  the  parties  at  variance  interposed,  and  soon  put  aa 
end  to  the  dift'erence. 

As  to  laws,  the  buccaneers  acknowledged  none  but 
an  odd  jumble  of  conventions  made  between  them- 
selves, which,  however,  they  regarded  as  the  sovereign 
rule.  They  silenced  all  objections  by  coolly  answer- 
ing that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  tlie  coast;  and 
grounded  their  right  of  acting  in  this  manner  on  their 
baptism  under  the  troi)ic,  which  freed  them,  in  their 
opinion,  from  all  obligations  antecedent  to  that  marine 
ceremony.  The  governor  of  Tortuga,  when  that  isl- 
and was  again  settled,  though  appointed  by  the  French 
court,  had  very  little  authority  over  them;  and  they 
contented  themselves  with  rendering  him  from  time  to 
time  some  slight  homage.  They  had  in  a  manner  en- 
tireh'  shaken  oft"  the  yoke  of  religion,  and  thought  they 
did  a  great  deal  in  not  wholly  forgetting  the  God  of 
their  fathers.  We  are  surprised  to  meet  with  nations 
among  whom  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  discover  any 
trace  of  a  religious  worship ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that, 
had  the  buccaneers  of  St.  Domingo  been  perpetuated  on 
the  same  footing  on  which  they  sul)sisted  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of 
them  would  have  possessed  as  little  religion  as  the  Caf- 
fres  and  Hottentots  of  Africa,  or  the  Cannibals  of  the 
South  Sea  islands. 

Such  were  the  buccaneers  of  St.  Domingo,  and  such 
was  their  situation  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  to 
extirpate  them.  And  at  first  the  assailants  met  with 
great  success  ;  for  as  the  buccaneers  hunted  separately, 
every  one  attended  by  his  servants,  they  were  easily 
surprised.  Hence  the  Spaniards  killed  numbers,  and 
took  many  more,  whom  they  condemned  to  a  most  cru- 
el slavery.  But  whenever  the  buccaneers  had  time  to 
put  themselves  into  a  state  of  defense,  they  fought  like 
lions,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  nation  from 
whom  they  were  sure  to  receive  no  quarter;  and  by 
this  means  they  often  escaped ;  nay,  there  are  many 
instances  of  single  men  lighting  their  way  through 
numbers.  These  dangers,  however,  and  the  success 
of  the  Spaniards  in  discovering  their  boucans,  where 
they  used  to  surprise  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  bucca- 
n(?ers  and  their  servants  in  their  sleep,  engaged  them  to 
cohabit  in  greater  numbers,  and  even  to  act  oftensive- 
ly,  in  hopes  that  by  so  doing  they  might  at  last  induce 
the  Spaniards  to  let  them  live  in  peace.  But  the 
fury  with  which  they  behaved  whenever  they  met  any 
Spaniards  served  only  to  make  their  enemies  more  in- 
tent on  their  destruction :  and  assistance  coming  to 
both  parties,  the  whole  island  was  turned  into  a  slaugh- 
ter-house, and  so  much  blood  spilled  on  both  sides,  that 
many  places,  on  account  of  the  carnage  of  which  they 
hnd  been  the  scenes,  were  descril)cd  as  the  hill  of  the 
massacre,  the  plain  of  the  massacre,  the  valley  of  the 
massacre,  and  so  forth. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  grew  tired  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  had  recourse  to  their  old  method  of 
surprise,  which,  against  enemies  of  more  courage  than 
vigilance,  was  likely  to  succeed  better.  This  placed 
the  buccaneers  under  the  necessity  of  never  hunting  ex- 
cept in  large  parties,  and  fixing  their  boucans  in  the 
little  islands  on  the  coast,  where  they  retired  every 
evening;  an  expedient  which  succeeded  verj-  well, 
and  the  boucans,  by  being  more  fixed,  soon  acquired 
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the  air  and  consistency  of  little  towns.  When  the 
buccaneers  had  oiice  established  themselves,  as  here 
related,  each  boucan  sent  out  scouts  every  morning  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  island,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  coast,  and  see  if  any  Spanish  parties  were  abroad. 
If  no  enemy  appeared,  they  appointed  a  place  and  hour 
of  rendezvous  in  the  evening,  and  were  never  absent  if 
not  killed  or  made  prisoners.  When,  therefore,  any 
one  of  the  company  was  missing,  it  was  not  lawful  for 
the  rest  to  hunt  again  till  they  had  got  intelligence  of 
him  if  taken,  or  avenged  his  death  if  killed.  Things 
continued  in  this  situation  for  a  long  time,  till  the 
Spaniards  made  a  general  hunt  over  the  whole  island, 
and,  by  destroj'ing  the  game,  forced  the  buccaneers  to 
betake  themselves  to  another  course  of  life.  Some  of 
them  turned  planters,  and  thus  increased  the  French 
settlements  on  the  coast,  or  formed  others ;  while  the 
rest,  not  relishing  so  confined  and  regular  a  life,  enter- 
ed among  the  freebooters,  who  thereby  became  a  very 
powerful  body.  France,  which  had  hitherto  disclaim- 
ed for  her  subjects  these  ruffians,  whose  successes  were 
only  temporar}',  acknowledged  them,  however,  as  soon 
as  they  formed  themselves  into  settlements,  and  took 
proper  measures  for  their  government  and  defense. 

Buccaneers,  the  Firates. — Before  the  English  had  ef- 
fected any  settlement  in  Jamaica,  and  the  French  in 
St.  Domingo,  some  pirates  of  both  nations,  who  were 
afterward  so  much  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Buc- 
caneers, had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  small  isl- 
and of  Tortuga;  and,  fortifying  themselves  there,  had 
with  an  amazing  intrepidity  made  excursions  against 
the  common  enemy.  They  formed  themselves  into 
small  companies  consisting  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  each.  A  boat,  of  greater  or 
smaller  size,  was  their  only  armament.  Here  they 
were  exposed  night  and  day  to  all  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  having  scarce  room  enough  to  lie  down. 
A  love  of  absolute  independence  rendered  them  averse 
from  those  mutual  restraints  which  the  members  of 
society  impose  upon  themselves  for  the  common  good ; 
and  as  the  authority  they  had  conferred  on  their  cap- 
tain was  confined  fo  his  giving  orders  in  battle,  they 
lived  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Like  the  savages, 
having  no  apprehension  of  want,  nor  any  care  to  pre- 
serve the  necessaries  of  life,  they  were  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  severest  extremities  of  hunger  and  thirst ; 
but  deriving  from  their  very  distresses  a  courage  su- 
perior to  every  danger,  the  sight  of  a  ship  transported 
them  to  a  degree  bordering  on  frenzy.  They  never 
deliberated  on  the  attack,  but  it  was  their  custom  to 
board  the  ship  as  soon  as  possible.  The  smallness  of 
their  vessels,  and  the  skill  they  showed  in  the  man- 
agement of  them,  screened  them  from  the  fire  of  the 
larger  class  of  ships  ;  and  they  presented  only  the  fore 
part  of  their  little  vessels  filled  with  fusileers,  who 
fired  at  the  port-holes  with  so  much  exactness  that  it 
entirely  confounded  the  most  experienced  gunners. 
As  soon  as  they  threw  out  the  grappling,  the  largest 
vessels  seldom  escaped  them. 

In  cases  ofextren^e  necessity  they  attacked  the  peo- 
ple of  every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all 
times.  They  thought  that  the  cruelties  which  the  lat- 
ter had  exercised  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
justified  the  implacable  aversion  they  had  sworn 
against  them.  But  this  was  heightened  by  the  mor- 
tification they  felt  in  seeing  themselves  debarred  from 
the  privileges  of  hunting  and  fishing,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  natural  rights.  Their  principles  of  justice 
and  religion  in  no  degree  interfered  with  their  preda- 
atory  habits  ;  for  whenever  they  embarked  on  any  ex- 
pedition, they  used  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  success 
of  it ;  and  they  never  came  back  from  plundering 
witliout  returning  thanks  to  God  for  their  victory. 

Tlie  ships  which  sailed  from  Europe  to  America  sel- 
dom tempted  their  avidity,  since  the  merchandise  which 
these  contained  could  not  have  been  easily  sold,  nor 
Indeed  very  profitable  to  those  barbarians.     They  al- 


ways waited  for  them  on  their  return,  when  they  were 
certain  they  were  laden  with  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and 
all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  New  World.  If 
they  met  with  a  single  ship,  they  never  failed  to  attack 
her.  As  to  the  fleets,  they  followed  them  till  they 
sailed  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Bahama  ;  and  as  soon  as  any 
one  of  the  vessels  was  separated  by  accident  from  the 
rest,  it  was  taken.  The  Spaniards,  who  trembled  at 
the  approach  of  the  buccaneers,  whom  they  called  dev- 
ils, immediately  surrendered.  Quarter  was  granted 
if  the  cargo  proved  to  be  a  rich  one ;  if  not,  all  the 
prisoners  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  buccaneers,  Avhen  they  had  got  a  considerable 
booty,  at  first  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  island  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  spoil ;  but  afterward 
the  French  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the  English  to 
Jamaica.  Each  person,  holding  up  his  hand,  solemn- 
ly protested  that  he  had  secreted  nothing  of  what  he 
had  taken.  If  any  one  among  them  was  convicted 
of  perjurj',  a  case  which  seldom  happened,  he  was  left, 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  upon  some  desert 
island,  as  a  traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  society.  Such 
of  their  number  as  had  been  maimed  in  any  of  their 
expeditions  were  first  provided  for.  If  they  had  lost 
a  hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  foot,  they  received  twenty- 
six  pounds ;  while  an  eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  lost  in 
fight,  was  valued  onh'  at  half  this  sum.  The  wound- 
ed Avere  allowed  half  a  crown  per  day  for  two  months, 
to  enable  them  to  have  their  wounds  taken  care  of; 
and  if  they  had  not  money  enough  to  answer  these 
several  demands,  the  whole  company  were  obliged  to 
engage  in  some  fresh  expedition,  and  to  continue  it  till 
they  had  acquired  a  sufficient  stock  to  enable  them  to 
satisfj'  these  honorable  contracts.  The  remainder  of 
the  booty  was  then  divided  into  as  many  shares  as 
there  were  buccaneers.  The  commander  could  only 
lay  claim  to  a  single  share  ;  but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  acquit- 
ted himself  to  their  satisfaction.  Favor  never  had  any 
influence  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  for  ever}-  share 
was  determined  by  lot.  The  most  rigid  justice  was 
extended  even  to  the  dead.  His  share  was  given  to 
the  man  who  was  known  to  be  his  companion  when 
alive,  and  therefore  accounted  his  heir.  If  the  person 
who  had  been  killed  had  no  intimate,  his  ]  ovtion  was 
sent  to  his  relations  when  they  were  kno'wn  ;  and  if 
there  were  no  friends  or  relations,  it  was  distributed 
in  charity  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  churches,  which  con- 
sented to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  person  in  who^e  name 
these  benefactions  were  given. 

Among  the  buccaneers  who  signalized  themselves 
in  this  new  species  of  freebooting,  Montbar,  a  gentle- 
man of  Languedoc,  particularly  distinguished  himself. 
Having  by  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  Avith  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  cruelties  practiced  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  New  World,  he  conceived  an  aversion, 
which  he  carried  to  a  degree  of  frenzj',  against  that 
nation  which  had  committed  .such  enormities.  The 
enthusiasm  which  this  spirit  of  humanity  worked  him 
up  to  merged  in  a  ferocity  still  more  cruel  than  that 
of  the  religious  fanaticism  to  which  so  many  victims 
had  been  sacrificed.  The  manes  of  these  unhappy  suf- 
ferers seemed  to  rouse  him,  and  call  for  vengeance. 
He  had  heard  some  account  of  the  buccaneers,  who 
were  said  to  be  the  most  inveterate  enemies  to  the 
Spanish  name  ;  and  he  therefore  embarked,  with  some 
others,  on  board  a  ship  in  order  to  join  them. 

His  savage  disposition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  oth- 
er buccaneers  who  attended  him,  having  obliged  the 
Spaniards  to  confine  themselves  within  their  settle- 
ments, the  freebooters  resolved  to  attack  them  there. 
Tliis  now  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  required  supe- 
rior forces;  and  their  associations  in  consequence  be- 
came more  numerous.  The  first  considerable  one  was 
that  formed  by  L'Olonois,  who  derived  his  name  from  the 
sands  of  Clones,  the  jilace  of  his  birth.  From  ihe  abject 
state  of  a  bondsman,  he  had  gradually  raised  himself  to 
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the  command  of  two  canoes,  with  twenty-two  men  ;  and 
with  these  he  was  so  successful  as  to  take  a  Spanish 
frigate  on  tiic  coast  of  Cuba.  He  then  repaire<l  to  Port- 
au-Prince,  in  whicli  were  four  ships,  fitted  out  pur- 
posely to  sail  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  he  took  them, 
and  threw  all  the  crews  into  the  sea  except  one  man, 
whom  he  saved  in  order  to  send  him  witii  a  letter  to 
the  governor  of  the  Havana,  acquainting  him  with 
what  he  had  done,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would 
treat  in  the  same  manner  all  the  Spaniards  who  should 
fall  into  his  hands,  not  excepting  the  governor  him- 
self, if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  take  him.  After 
this  expedition  he  ran  his  canoes  and  prize  ships 
aground,  and  sailed  with  his  frigate  only  to  the  island 
of  Tortuga. 

Hut  while  they  were  idly  dissipating  the  spoils 
which  they  had  made  on  tlie  coast  of  Venezuela,  Mor- 
gan, the  most  renowned  of  the  English  buccaneers, 
sailed  from  Jamaica  to  attack  Porto  Pello.  His  plan 
of  operations  was  so  well  contrived  that  he  surprised 
and  took  the  city  without  opposition.  The  conquest 
of  Panama  was  an  object  of  much  greater  importance. 
To  secure  this,  IMorgan  thought  it  necessary  to  sail  in 
the  latitudes  of  Costa  Rica,  in  order  to  procure  some 
guides  in  the  island  of  St.  Catharines,  where  the  Span- 
iards connned  their  malefactors.  This  place  was  so 
strongly  fortified  that  it  might  have  held  out  for  ten 
years  against  a  considerable  army.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  governor,  on  the  lirst  appearance  of  the 
pirates,  sent  privately  to  concert  measures  how  he 
might  surrender  himself  without  incurring  the  impu- 
tation of  cowardice;  and  the  result  of  this  consultation 
was,  that  Morgan  in  the  night-time  was  to  attack  a 
fort  at  some  distance,  while  the  governor  was  to  sally 
out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  a  post  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, and  that  the  assailants  should  thou  attack  him 
in  the  roar  and  take  him  prisoner,  which  would  occa- 
sion an  immediate  surrender  of  the  place.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  smart  firing  should  be  kept  up  on  both 
sides,  without  doing  mischief  to  either.  This  farce 
was  admirably  carried  on.  The  Spaniards,  without 
being  exposed  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have  done 
their  duty;  and  the  buccaneers,  after  having  totally 
demolished  the  fortifications,  and  put  on  board  their 
vessels  a  prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammunition, 
which  they  found  at  St.  Catharines,  steered  their  course 
toward  the  River  Chagres,  the  only  channel  whereby 
they  could  arrive  at  the  place  which  was  the  object  of 
their  wishes. 

Morgan  left  his  vessels  at  anchor,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  guard  them,  and  sailed  up  the  river 
in  his  sloops  for  thirtj--three  miles,  till  he  came  to-Cru- 
ces,  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  Panama,  which  was  only  five  leagues 
distant.  Upon  a  large  and  extensive  plain  which 
stretched  out  before  the  city,  he  met  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  whom  he  put  to  flight  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  entered  the  city,  which  was  now 
abandoned.  Here  Avere  found  prodigious  treasures 
concealed  in  the  wells  and  caves;  some  valuable  com- 
modities were  also  taken  in  the  boats  which  were  left 
aground  at  low  water ;  and  in  the  neighboring  forests 
were  likewise  found  several  wch  dei)osits.  Having 
burned  the  city,  they  set  sail  Avith  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  who  were  ransomed  a  few  days  afterward, 
and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  with  a  prodig- 
ious booty. 

In  lt)0;5  an  expedition  of  the  greatest  consequence 
was  formed  by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Ostend,  but  who 
had  served  all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  own 
intrepidity  prevented  his  tolerating  the  least  sign  of 
cowardice  among  those  wlio  associated  with  him.  In 
the  heat  of  an  engagement  ho  went  about  his  ship,  ob- 
served his  men  in  succession,  and  innnediatoly  killed 
those  who  shrunk  at  the  sudden  report  of  a  jtistol,  gun, 
or  cannon.  This  extraordinary  discipline  rendered 
him  the  terror  of  tho  coward  and  the  idol  of  the  brave. 


In  other  respects  he  readily  shared  with  the  men  of 
spirit  and  Ijravery  the  immense  riches  which  were  ac- 
quired in  the  course  of  his  marauding  expeditions. 
When  he  went  upon  such  expeditions,  he  generally 
sailed  in  his  frigate,  which  was  his  own  property.  But 
his  designs  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  he  called  to  his  assistance  Grammont, 
Godfrey,  and  Jonfjuc,  three  Frenchmen  distinguished 
by  their  exploits,  and  Lawrence  de  Graff,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  had  signalized  himself  still  more  than  they. 
Twelve  hundred  buccaneers  joined  themselves  to  these 
commanders,  and  sailed  in  six  vessels  for  Vera  Cruz. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  favored  their  landing, 
which  was  effected  about  three  leagues  from  the  place, 
where  they  arrived  without  being  discovered.  The 
governor,  the  fort,  the  barracks,  and  the  posts  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  every  thing,  in  short,  which 
could  occasion  any  resistance,  were  taken  by  the  Ijrcak 
of  day.  All  the  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  shut  up  in  the  churches,  whither  the}-  had  fled 
for  shelter.  At  the  door  of  each  church  were  jilaccd 
barrels  of  gunpowder  to  blow  up  the  building;  and  a 
buccaneer,  with  a  lighted  match,  was  to  set  fire  to  it 
upon  the  least  appearance  of  an  insurrection. 

"While  the  city  was  kept  in  this  state  of  terror,  it 
was  easily  pillaged ;  and  after  the  buccaneers  had  car- 
ried off  whatever  was  most  valuable,  they  made  a  pro- 
posal to  the  citizens  who  were  kept  prisoners  in  the 
churches  to  ransom  their  lives  and  liberties  by  a  con- 
tribution of  £137,500.  This  unfortunate  people,  who 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drunken  for  three  days,  cheerfully 
accepted  the  terms  which  were  offered  them.  Half  of 
the  money  was  paid  the  same  day,  and  the  other  part 
was  expected  from  the  interior  of  the  country-,  when 
there  appeared  on  an  eminence  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  advancing,  and  near  the  port  a  lieet  of  seventeen 
ships  from  Europe.  At  the  sight  of  this  armament, 
the  buccaneers,  without  any  marks  of  surprise,  retired 
quietly,  with  fifteen  hundred  slaves  they  had  seized, 
as  a  trifling  indemnification  for  the  rest  of  the  money 
they  expected,  the  settling  of  which  they  referred  to  a 
more  favorable  opportunity.  Their  retreat  was  equal- 
ly daring.  They  boldly  sailed  through  the  midst  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  which  let  them  pass  without  firing  a 
single  gun,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  afraid  of  being  attacked 
and  beaten.  The  Spaniards  would  not  probably  have 
i  escaped  so  easily  if  the  vessels  of  the  pirates  had  not 
been  laden  with  silver,  or  if  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been 
freighted  with  any  other  effects  but  such  merchandise 
as  was  little  valued  by  these  daring  freebooters. 

A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  their  return  from 
Mexico,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  were  all  seized  with 
a  passion  for  going  to  plunder  Peru.  It  is  probable 
that  the  hopes  of  finding  greater  treasures  upon  a  sea 
little  frequented  than  on  one  long  exposed  to  piracies 
of  this  kind,  was  the  cause  of  this  expedition  :  but  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  both  the  English  and 
French,  and  the  associations  of  these  two  nations,  had 
projected  this  plan  at  the  same  time,  without  any  com- 
munication, intercourse,  or  design  of  acting  in  concert 
with  each  other.  About  four  thousand  men  were  em- 
ployed in  this  expedition.  Some  of  them  proceeded 
by  Terra  Firnia,  others  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
to  the  place  which  formed  the  object  of  their  wishes; 
and  if  the  intrepidity  of  these  barbarians  had  been  di- 
rected, xmder  the  influence  of  a  skillful  commander,  to 
a  single  end,  it  is  certain  that  they  would  have  de- 
prived the  Spaniards  of  this  important  colony.  But 
their  natural  cliaracter  presented  an  invincible  obsta- 
cle to  so  rare  a  union  ;  for  they  always  formed  them- 
selves into  several  distinct  bodies,  sometimes  even  so 
few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  acted  together,  or 
separated,  as  whim  or  caprice  dictated.  Grognier, 
Lecuyer,  Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were  the  most  distin- 
guished ofKcers  among  the  French  ;  David  Samms, 
Peter  Wilner,  and  Towley,  among  the  English, 

Such  of  these  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the  South 
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Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Darien  seized  upon  the  first  ves- 
sel -which  they  foand  upon  the  coast :  and  their  asso- 
ciates, who  had  sailed  in  their  own  vessels,  were  not 
much  better  pro%'ided.  "\\'eak,  however,  as  they  were, 
they  several  times  beat  the  squadrons  which  were  fit- 
ted out  against  them.  But  these  victories  were  prej- 
udicial to  them,  by  interrupting  their  navigation  ; 
and  when  there  were  no  more  ships  to  be  taken,  they 
were  continually  obliged  to  make  descents  upon  the 
coasts  to  get  provisions,  or  to  go  by  land  in  order  to 
plunder  those  cities  where  the  booty  had  been  secured. 
Theysuccessively  attacked  Seppa,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Leon, 
Kealejo.  Puebla-Viejo,  Chiriquita,  Lesparso,  Granada. 
Villia,  Nicoy,  Tecoanteca,  Mucmeluna,  Chiloteca,  Xew 
Segovia,  and  Guayaquil,  the  most  considerable  of  all 
these  places. 

Many  of  these  places  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
most  of  them  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled 
at  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  buccaneers 
took  a  town,  it  was  directly  set  on  fire,  unless  a  sum 
proportioned  to  its  value  was  paid  to  save  it.  The 
r»risoners  taken  in  battle  were  massacred  without  mer- 
cy if  they  were  not  ransomed  by  the  governor  or  some 
of  the  inhabitants ;  while  gold,  pearls,  or  precious 
stones,  were  the  only  things  accepted  of  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  ransom.  Silver  being  too  common,  and 
too  weighty  for  its  current  value,  would  have  been 
troublesome  to  them.  The  chances  of  fortune,  which 
seldom  leave  guilt  unpunished,  or  adversity  without 
a  compensation  for  its  suffering,  atoned  for  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  conquest  of  the  New  World ;  and  the 
Indians  were  amply  avenged  on  the  Spaniards. 

While  such  piracies  were  being  committed  on  the 
Southern  Ocean,  the  Northern  was  threatened  with 
the  same  by  Grammont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris, 
by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
in  a  military'  capacity  in  Europe  :  but  his  passion  for 
Mine,  gaming,  and  women,  had  obliged  him  to  join 
the  pirates.  Nevertheless,  he  was  affable,  polite,  gen- 
erous, and  eloquent;  endued  with  a  sound  judgment, 
and  a  person  of  approved  valor ;  qualities  which  soon 
made  him  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  the  French  buc- 
caneers. As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken 
up  arms,  he  was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  of 
brave  men.  The  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  who  had 
at  length  prevailed  upon  his  master  to  approve  of  the 
project,  equally  wise  and  just,  of  fixing  the  pirates  in 
some  place,  and  inducing  them  to  become  cultivators, 
was  desirous  of  preventing  the  concerted  expedition, 
and  forbade  it  in  the  king's  name.  But  Grammont, 
who  had  a  greater  share  of  sense  than  his  associates, 
was  not  on  that  account  inclined  to  comply,  and  stern- 
ly replied,  ''  How  can  Louis  disapprove  of  a  design  he 
is  unacquainted  with,  and  which  has  been  planned  only 
a  few  days  ago  ?"  This  answer  highly  pleased  all  the 
buccaneers,  who  directly  embarked  in  1C85  to  attack 
Campeachy. 

They  landed  without  opposition.  But  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  they  were  attacked  by  eight  hun- 
dred Spaniards,  who  were  beaten  and  pursued  to  the 
town,  which  both  parties  entered  pell-mell  together. 
The  cannon  they  found  there  were  immediately  leveled 
against  the  citadel ;  but  as  these  had  verj-  little  effect, 
they  were  contriving  some  stratagem  to  enable  them 
to  become  masters  of  the  place,  when  intelligence  was 
brought  that  it  had  been  abandoned.  There  remained 
in  it  onlj'  a  gunner,  an  Englishman,  and  an  officer  of 
signal  courage,  who  chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to 
the  greatest  extremities  than  basely  to  fly  from  the 
place  with  the  rest.  The  commander  of  the  buccaneers 
received  him  with  marks  of  distinction,  generously  re- 
leased him,  gave  him  up  all  his  effects,  and,  besides, 
complimented  him  with  some  valuable  presents  :  such 
influence  have  courage  and  fidelity  even  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  Bystematically  violate  all  the  rights  of 
society. 

In  1G97,  twelve  hundred  buccaneers  were  induced  to 


i  join  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  which  sailed  from  Eu- 
;  rope  under  the  command  of  one  Pointis,  to  attack  the 
I  famous  city  of  Carthagena.  This  was  the  most  diffi- 
i  cult  enterprise  which  could  be  attempted  in  the  New 
World.  The  situation  of  the  port,  the  strength  of  the 
place,  and  the  badness  of  the  climate,  were  so  manj- 
obstacles  which  would  have  seemed  insurmountable  to 
any  but  such  men  as  the  buccaneers.  But  everj-  ob- 
stacle yielded  to  their  valor  and  good  fortune:  the 
city  was  taken,  and  booty  gained  to  the  amount  of 
£1,750,000.  Their  rapacious  commander,  however, 
deprived  them  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  their 
success.  He  scrupled  not,  as  soon  as  they  set  sail,  to 
ofter  £5250  for  the  share  of  those  who  had  been  the 
chief  instruments  in  procuring  him  so  considerable  a 
spoil. 

The  buccaneers,  exasperated  at  this  treatment,  re- 
solved immediately  to  board  the  vessel  called  the  Scep- 
tre,  where  Pointis  himself  was,  and  were  with  great 
difficulty  prevented  from  assassinating  him.  They 
then  set  sail  for  Carthagena,  where  they  amply  repaid 
themselves  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  through 
the  a^varice  of  their  late  commander. 

At  length,  after  amassing  all  they  could,  these  ad- 
venturers set  sail,  when  unfortunately  they  met  with  a 
fleet  of  Dutch  and  English  ships,  then  in  alliance  with 
Spain.     Several  of  the  pirates  were  either  taken  or 
j  sunk,  with  the  cargoes  they  had  on  board ;  and  the 
!  rest  escaped  to  St.  Domingo. 

I  Such  was  the  last  memorable  event  in  the  history 
I  of  the  buccaneers.  The  separation  of  the  English  and 
j  French,  when  the  war  on  account  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  divided  the  two  nations ;  the  success  of  the 
means  employed  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  land 
among  their  colonies,  by  the  assistance  of  these  enter- 
prising men :  the  prudence  evinced  in  selecting  the 
most  distinguished  among  them,  and  intrusting  them 
with  civil  and  militar^•  employments ;  and  the  protec- 
tion aflorded  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  which  till 
then  had  been  a  general  object  of  plunder ;  all  these 
circumstances,  and  various  others,  besides  the  impossi- 
bility of  supplying  the  place  of  these  remarkable  men, 
who  were  continually  dropping  off,  concurred  to  put 
an  end  to  a  society  as  extraordinary  as  any  that  ever 
existed.  Without  any  regular  system,  without  laws, 
without  subordination,  and  even  without  anj'  fixed 
revenue,  they  became  the  astonishment  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  as  they  will  be  also  of  posterity. — 
E.  B. 

Btickles.  The  wearing  of  buckles  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  people  of  inferior  rank, 
and  such  as  affected  plainness  in  their  garb,  wore 
strings  in  their  shoes  some  years  after  that  period : 
these  last  were,  however,  ridiculed  for  their  singulari- 
ty in  using  them.  Buckles  continue  to  be  used  in 
court  dress,  and  by  persons  of  rank  in  most  countries 
of  Europe. 

Btick'wrheat  (Ft.  BU  Sarrasin,  Ble  noir;  Germ. 
Buckweizen,  Heidekom  ;  It.  Grano  Saraceno,  Faggina, 
Fraina ;  Sp.  Trigo  Saraceno,  Trigo  negro ;  Pol.  Ta- 
iarca,  (Jryka,  Pohancn ;  Kuss.  O'retscha ;  Lat.  Fagopy- 
rum)  is  principally  cultivated  in  order  that  it  may  be 
cut  when  young  and  ^een,  and  employed  as  fodder 
for  cattle  ;  when  allowed  to  ripen,  the  grain  is  usually 
employed  to  feed  pigeons  and  poultry.  ^\hen  ripe,  it 
is  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  the  seeds  bearing  a  great  re- 
semblance to  beech-mast :  it  will  grow  on  the  poorest 
soils.  It  is  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  the  tem- 
perate and  arctic  climates  of  the  civilized  world  for 
the  farinaceous  albumen  of  its  seeds,  which,  when  prop- 
erlv  cooked,  ali'ords  a  delicious  article  of  food  to  a  large 
jjortion  of  the  human  race.  It  also  serves  as  excel- 
lent fodder  to  milch  cows,  and  the  straw,  Mhen  cut 
green  and  converted  into  hay.  as  well  as  the  ripened 
seeds,  are  fed  to  cattle,  poultry,  and  swine.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  first  brought  to  Europe  in  the  early  part 
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states  and  Territoriea. 


_BarIey 

li'40. 


Alabama 

^U-kansas 

Califuniia 

Colunlbia.  District  of. . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Crcorgia  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louii'iana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacliusctts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Ilampsliiro 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  Territory  . . 
New  Mexico  Territory. 

Oregon  Territory 

Utah  Territory 

Total 


Bushels. 

T60 

'  '2n'4 

33.75D 
5,-200 
GO 
1-2,079 
S2,':51 
23,015 
7-.8 
17,491 

355,101 

3,594 

105,319 

127,802 

1,054 

9,801 

121,S99 

12,501 

2,520,008 

3.574 

21-2,440 

209,8'.<.^ 

66,490 

3,907 

4,809 

54,V3l 
87,430 
11.062 


Bushels. 

5S 

83 

272 
303,043 
11,299 

"  141 

57.884 

49,019 

6,212 

8,169 

5i.'54b 

73,006 

87,000 

113,592 

61 

15.318 

105,103 

856,117 

2,287,885 

15,391 

633,139 

2,113,742 

2,979 

72 

17,118 

228,'4V6 

243,3-22 

10,65* 


4,161.504  I  7,291,743 


of  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  for  |  At  that  date  it  was  found  to  amount  to  183,000.  Par- 
the  recovery  of  Svria  from  the  dominion  of  the  Sara-  i.sh  estimates  the  present  population  at  320, <J<X>,  of  which 
cens  •  while  others  contend  that  it  was  intro<luced  into  numl>er  120,00<)  belong  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Spain  by  the  Moors,  four  hundred  years  before.  This  By  M'Cann,  another  authority,  the  entire  population 
grain  appears  not  to  have  been  much  cultivated  in  this  of  the  provin<;e  is  computed  at  200,000.  This  small 
country  prior  to  the  last  century,  as  it  is  not  often  men-  incrf;a.«e  over  the  results  of  the  census  of  182.3  is  attritv 
tioned  bv  writers  on  America  previous  to  that  j^eriod.  uted  by  him  to  the  civil  wars,  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
Holm,  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania  (Nieu  Swede-    slave-trade,  and  other  causes. 

land),  published  at  Stockholm  in  1702,  mentions  it  j  The  general  aa\)ect  of  the  country,  as  viewed  from 
among  the  productions  of  tliat  province  ;  and  Kalm,  i  the  sea,  is  eminently  uninteresting.  From  the  mouth 
the  Swedish  naturalist,  wlio  visited  this  countrv  in  '  of  the  Plata  to  the  Bahia  Blanca  the  sea-line  presents 
174>S-'49,  speaks  of  it  as  growing  in  Penn.sylvania,  New  '  an  unbroken  series  of  sand-dunes,  varied  here  and  there 
Jersey,  and  New  York  ;  and  several  American  writers  with  low  ridges  of  jock.  From  this  latter  point  to  the 
on  agricultural  sul>jects  have  treated  of  it  since.  The  |  Patagonian  frontier  the  asfKict  of  the  coast  is  less  mo- 
cultivation  of  buckwheat,  in  one  or  other  of  its  species,  notonous,  though  equally  destitute  of  life  or  interest, 
is  principally  contined  to  (Jreat  Britain,  France,  Switz-  |  Though  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  only  province  of  the  Ar- 
erland,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden,  Rus-  '  gentine  Confederation  that  borders  upon  the  sea,  and 
sia,  China,  Tartary,  Japan,  Algeria,  Canada,  and  the  though  all  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country  pass 
middle  and  northern  portions  of  the  United  States.  In  through  it,  it  possesses  only  two  harljors,  one  of  which 
this  country,  from  thirty  to  forty-live  bushels  per  acre  (that  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres)  is  extremely  bad  ;  the 
mav  be  considered  as  an  average  yield  in  favorable  other  (that  of  Belgrano,  near  the  southern  extremity 
seasons  and  situations,  but  sixty  or  more  bushels  are  of  the  province),  though  possessing  great  natural  ad- 
not  unfrequently  produced.  This  grain  heretofore  has  vantages,  is  by  no  means  adequately  appreciated.  It 
never  entered  into  our  foreign  commerce.  According  to,  might  be  turned  to  good  account  as  a  starting-point 
the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  annual  quantity  raised  i  for  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  the  South  American 
in  the  United  States  was  7,291,743  bushels  ;  and  of  states  that  border  upon  the  Pacific,  but  the  difficult 
1850,  8,9oG,91(J  bushels. — Census  Jiiprxrt.  See  Bf.e.vd-  and  sometimes  dangerous  na-vigation  of  the  adjoining 
STUFFS.  seas  counterbalances  in  the  mean  time  the  other  ad- 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  product  of  barley  in  '  vantages  which  it  offers.  The  interior  of  the  country-, 
the  year  1840,  and  of  buckwheat  in  1840  and  1850,in  ,  except  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  low  mountain 
each  State,  according  to  the  census  returns :  ranges  of  the  Ventana  and  Vaulcan  in  its  southern  por- 

tions, and  the  spurs  of  the  Andes  in  the  west,  is  one 
I  vast  plain,  of  which  by  far  the  larger  part  is  laid  out  in 
1  esiancias,  or  cattle  farms,  though  the  soil  is  in  itself 
i  well  adapted  for  producing  all  the  European  cerealia. 
i  Agricultural  pursuits,  however,  are  by  no  means  in 
'  favor  -with  the  natives,  v.ho  can  not  bring  themselves 
j  to  engage  in  any  pursuit  that  can  not  be  prosecuted  on 
horseback.  "Every  man, -woman,  and  child  in  the 
country  rides,"  says  Parish.  "  One  might  fancy  one's 
self  in  the  land  of  centaurs,  amid  a  population  half-men 
I  half-horses.  Even  beggars  ride  on  horseback."  Some 
I  of  the  cattle-farms  are  of  immense  extent ;  one  in  par- 
i  ticular  is  mentioned  by  travelers  as  comprising  more 
i  than  .300  square  miles  of  land,  and  yielding  an  enor- 
i  mous  revenue  to  the  proprietor.  Some  of  the  largest 
!  of  them  belong  to  British  setttlers,  and  are  worked  by 
British  servants.  The  cattle  were  formerly  hunted 
!  do^vn  and  killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and 
tongues,  w-hile  the  carcasses  were  abandoned  to  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey.  They  are  now  slaughtered  in  abat- 
toirs, where  every  part  of  the  animal  is  made  availa- 
ble. The  beef  is  salted  for  exportation  ;  the  tallow  is 
boiled  down,  and  now  forms  an  important  item  in  the 
farmer's  revenue ;  and  the  trade  in  hides  is  steadily 
increasing.  Beef  and  an  infusion  of  the  niitive  tea  are 
the  staple  food  of  the  natives.  By  the  care  of  a  few 
British  colonists,  sheep  have  of  late  years  l>een  extens- 
ively reared,  and  their  wool  is  annually  increasing  in 
value.  Till  recently  they  were  reputed  so  valueless 
that  their  carcasses  were  used  as  fuel  for  kilns,  etc.  A 
decree  of  government  ordaineil  that  no  live  sheep  should 
be  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of  cattle 
in  the  province  is  estimated  at  12.000.000;  of  sheep, 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  largest  and  most  important  about  the  half  of  that  numlter.  The  total  value  of  ex- 
province  of  tlie  Argentine  Confederation,  is  liounded  ports  from  Buenos  -\vres  in  1849.  was  £2,537.821 ;  in 
onthenortii  l.y  the  Parana,  which  sejiarates  it  from  the  185<1,  £1.983.513  :  and  in  1851,  £2,l-2t>.705.  In  this 
province  of  Entre  Rios  ;  and  by  the  provinces  of  Santa  latter  vear  the  v.-ilue  of  the  jerked  l>eef  exported  was 
Fc,  San  Luis,  and  Mendoza :  on  the  east  by  the  At-  £172.749;  of  hide.s,  £1.300,570;  of  tallow,  £217.690; 
lantic ;  on  the  south  by  the  Rio  Negro,  which  separates  of  wool,  £190, OCO.  The  other  exports  consisted  chief- 
it  from  Patagonia ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  countrj-  of  ;  ly  of  hair,  horns,  bones,  skins,  and  feathers.  The  value 
the  Indians,  which  extends  westward  to  the  Andes,  of  imports  into  Buenos  A^Tes  mav  be  stated  approxi. 
The  area  of  the  province  is  estimated  bv  Sir  Wi>odl)ine  j  matelv,  for  the  vear  1851,  at  £2.110.000;  of  which 
Parish  at  al)out  200,000  square  miles,  'l>eing  little  less  Great'Britain  contributes  £900.000  :  France.  £5fX>. <>'<'': 
than  that  of  France.  Its  sea-lK>ard  along  tlie  Rio  de  la  northern  Europe.  £170.000;  Gibraltar.  Spain,  an',  t! 
Plata  and  the  ocean  is  upward  of  600  miles  in  length.  Mediterranean.  £120,000;  the  United  States,  XSOXiV"', 
Since  1825  no  census  of  the  population  has  been  taken. .  Brazil  and  other  countries,  £220,000.     Of  the  cereala 
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grown  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  most  important  is  maize, 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  country.  Wheat  thrives 
■well  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  province,  but  the  in- 
habitants rarely  grow  more  than  enough  to  supply 
their  own  necessities.  In  the  event  of  a  surplus,  it  is 
commonly  exported  to  Brazil.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
cultivated  with  success.  The  vine,  fig,  orange,  and 
olive,  have  been  introduced  from  the  Old  AVorld,  and 
are  found  to  suit  the  climate  admirably ;  but  the  most 
valuable  of  European  fruits  is  the  peach.  A  consider- 
able fruit  trade  is  carried  on  in  coasting  vessels,  by 
merchants  for  the  most  part  Italian  or  French.  The 
geographical  position  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  such  as  to 
enable  it  completely  to  control  the  foreign  commercial 
relations  of  the  entire  confederation  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  The  exclusive  policy  which  it  has  always 
pursued  on  this  point  has  often  involved  it  in  serious 
quarrels,  not  only  with  many  of  the  South  American 
states  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, but  with  England  and  France.  Since  the 
expulsion  of  General  Rosas,  the  navigation  of  the  Pa- 
rana and  Uruguay  has  been  thrown  open,  and  other 
measures  have  been  taken  to  place  both  the  province 
and  cit}'  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  a  level  with  the  other 
provinces  of  the  confederation.  Buenos  Ayres  has 
published  a  protest  against  any  such  measure,  and  the 
dispute  is  still  unsettled.  The  only  other  towns  in 
the  province  of  any  importance,  besides  the  capital, 
are  San  Xicolas,  which  is  situated  on  the  Parana,  about 
200  miles  northwest  of  Buenos  Aj-res,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  10,000;  San  Pedro,  also  on  the 
Parana,  about  150  miles  from  the  capital  in  the  same 
direction,  with  a  population  of  1000;  Chascamas,  on 
the  shores  of  a  cognominal  lake,  once  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  seriously  injured  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  civil  wars ;  and  Belgrano,  which, 
from  its  position,  bids  fair  to  become  the  rival  of  the 
capital  itself. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation and  of  the  province  of  Buenos  A\Tes,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Plata, 
in  lat.  U°  39'  S.,  long.  58°  18'  AV.  The  river  is  at 
this  point  so  wide,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  with  the 
naked  eye  to  distinguish  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  shallow,  that  ships  drawing  15  or  16  feet 
of  water  must  anchor  seven  or  eiglit  miles  from  the 
city.  Small  craft  generally  anchor  in  what  are  called 
the  inner  roads,  abreast  of  the  city.  As  the  depth  of 
water  is  never  sufficient  to  admit  of  their  coming  to 
shore,  passengers  and  goods  are  landed  by  means  of 
large-wheeled  carts,  which  are  either  drawn  or  pushed 
by  the  requisite  number  of  horses.  The  town  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  is  situated  in  a  vast  plain  extending  west- 
ward to  the  Andes.  The  level  uniformitj'  of  its  out- 
line is  onh'  broken  by  the  spires  of  the  various  churches. 
The  stranger,  on  landing,  is  struck  with  the  regularity 
of  the  streets,  which  are  quite  straight,  and  intersect 
each  other  at  distances  ofl50  yards,  forming  squares  like 
those  of  a  chess-board,  Avith  the  cleanly  appearance  of 
the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of  independence  that 
distinguishes  the  inhabitants.  The  only  public  build- 
ings that  have  any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty 
are  the  churches,  which  wore  built  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Jesuits.  The  houses  have  never  more  than  two 
stories,  and  commonly  only  one,  the  rooms  of  which 
open  into  each  other,  and  till  lately  were  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  furniture  of  a  very  inferior  description  from 
the  United  States.  A  chimney  was  a  thing  unknown, 
as  the  old  Spanish  brazero  alone  was  employed  in 


heating  the  damp  and  white-washed  rooms.  A  great 
change  has,  however,  taken  place  in  these  respects 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  furniture  is  now  sup- 
plied from  Europe,  the  walls  are  papered,  grates  and 
chimneys  have  come  into  fashion,  and  English  coal  is 
bunied  at  a  lower  price  than  it  brings  in  the  London 
market.  These  comforts  are  all  the  more  valuable,  as 
the  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  one  of  the  most  humid 
and  changeable  in  the  world.  As  the  sj'steni  of  police 
is  still  somewhat  of  the  rudest,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  guard  themselves  and  their  property  by 
means  of  tlie  iron  railings  with  which  they  protect  the 
windows  of  the  houses.  Even  this,  however,  is  not 
always  found  to  be  an  efficient  guard  against  the  dex- 
terity of  thieves.  Though  the  city  is  built  within  50 
yards  of  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  the  supplies 
of  fresh  water  are  both  scanty  and  expensive.  There 
are  no  public  reservoirs  or  fountains,  and  the  wells  of 
the  city  yield  only  a  brackish  and  disagreeable  water. 
By  the  wealthier  classes  tanks  are  constructed,  in  which 
a  sufficiency  of  rain-water  for  domestic  purposes  is  col- 
lected from  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  common  people 
are  obliged  to  purchase  water  from  the  water-carriers. 
As  it  is  derived  from  the  river,  it  is  commonly  muddy, 
and  must  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  till  the  sediment 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  It  is  then  found  to  be  excellent. 
The  streets  of  the  city  are  now  tolerably  paved  with 
granite.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  still  unpaved ; 
and  these  in  wet  weather  can  hardly  be  traversed  by  a 
mounted  horseman,  and  are  utterly  impassable  by  a 
person  on  foot.  Floriculture  is  a  favorite  pursuit; 
and  many  English  and  Scotch  gardeners  haA-e  nurse- 
ries in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town. — E.  B. 

The  Plata  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world, 
traversing  a  vast  extent  of  country,  of  which  it  is  the 
great  outlet.  Unluckily,  hoAvever,  its  estuary,  though 
broad,  is  in  most  parts  shalloAv,  being  also  encumbered 
Avith  sand  banks,  and  infested  Avith  sudden  gusts  of 
Avind  csiWcd pampeioii.  Its  navigation  is  consequently 
attended  Avith  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  ships  bound 
for  Buenos  Ayres  generally  take  pilots  on  board. 
There  is  no  harbor,  and  A'cssels  draAving  16  or  17  feet 
of  Avater  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  called  the  Amar- 
radero,  7  or  8  miles  from  shore,  loading  and  unload- 
ing by  means  of  lighters.  This,  too,  is  an  operation 
l)y  no  means  free  from  danger,  boats  being  sometimes 
swamped  in  crossing  the  bar  betAveen  the  outer  and  in- 
ner roads.  From  tlie  Avant  of  a  pier,  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  Avater  on  the  beach,  cA-en  the  boats  are  not 
able  to  come  close  to  the  shore,  but  are  met  at  a  little 
distance  from  it  by  a  rude  sort  of  ox-carts,  into  which 
they  deposit  their  goods  at  no  little  risli,  and  .some- 
times mudi  loss.  These  unfavoralde  circumstances, 
Avhich  might,  lioAvcver,  be  materially  improved  by  a 
little  exertion  and  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, operate  as  a  lieaA-y  draAvback  on  the  trade  of  the 
city,  and  tend  proportionally  to  augment  that  of  Mon- 
tevideo, Avhich  is  more  easily  accessible.  But  not- 
Avithstanding  the  competition  of  the  latter,  Buenos 
Ayres  is  still  the  principal  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
the  vast  countries  traversed  Ijy  the  Plata,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  provinces  situated  on  its  riglit  bank. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  specified  in  the 
subjoined  table. — See  Plata  River. 

Previously  to  1828  no  wool  Avas  exported  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  But  in  that  year  merino  and  Saxon  sheep 
Avere  introduced ;  and  notAvithstanding  the  constant 
recurrence  of  disturbances,  they  haA-e  succeeded  re- 
markably Avell,  as  is  obvious  from  the  following 


Account  of  the  Espobts  op  Wool  i-bom  Buenos  Aykes  fok  five  Yeabs,  ending  with  1862 
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Corn,  wliich  for  a  considerable  period  was  not  pro- 1 
duced  in  suHicient  quantity  for  home  consumption,  has  [ 
latterly  become  an  occasional  article  of  export.     Most  j 
part  of  the  jerked  beef,  and  numbers  of  mules,  are  ex-  i 
ported  to  the   Havana  and   Brazil.      Hides,   tallow,  | 
skins,  bones,  and  horns,  especially  the  first,  are  leading  | 
articles  of  export.    Sir  Woodbine  I'arisli  estimates  the  , 
total  amount  of  tlie  imports  into  the  Plata  at  about  | 
£2,110,UiJ(i,  of  whicli  about  one  half  may  be  for  Buenos  ^ 
Ayres.     Tiie  value  of  British  exports  to  tlie  latter,  in 
1851,  amounted  to  i;4y«,32D,  cottons  being  by  much  [ 
the  most  important  article,  and  next  to  it  silks,  lin-  j 
ens,  and  woolens,  with  cutlery,  hardware,  etc.    France  | 
supplies  silks,  wines  (of  whicli  the  imports  have  large-  j 
ly  increased),  jewelry,  perfumery,  etc.     The  imports  | 
from  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  unbleached 
cloths,  spirits,  soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  and  salted 
provisions,  tobacco,  furniture,  and  deals.     Germany 
sends  woolen  and  linen  cloths,  and  Khcnish  cottons  ; 
the  Netlierlands,  fire-arms,  swords,  etc. ;  Holland,  but- 
ter, cheese,  Westphalia  hams,  etc.     The  Baltic  furnish- 
es iron,  cordage,  canvas,  pitch,  deals,  etc.     The  Medi- 
terranean trade  is  principally  in  Sicilian  and  Spanish 
produce,  particularly  cheap  wines,  brandies,  olive  oil, 
macaroni,  dried  fruits,  and    pepper.       Spanish   goods 
are  in   little   demand,  though  some  serges,  handker- 
chiefs, and  ribbons,  sewing  silk,  and  salt,  are  import- 
ed.    The  annual  importation  of  Spanish  and  Sicilian 
wines  is  from  10,000  to  12,000  pipes,  besides  about  1000 
pipes  of  brandy.     The  ijerba  vi'ite,  or  Paraguay  tea, 
formerly  an  import  article  of  some  consequence,  has 
been  nearly  superseded,  even   in  Buenos  Ayres,   by 
genuine  tea.     The  trade  with  Chili  and  Peru  is  insig- 
nificant.    The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  butch- 
er's meat  and  lish.    Poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are 
generally  dear.    All  the  butter  used  is  imported.    (We 
have  derived  these  details  principally  from  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  on  Buenos  Ayres, 
2d  edition,  p.  349-31)0.) 

Port  Charg  s. — The  Argentine  government  has  no- 
tified that,  1.  From  the  1st  of  January,  lts47,  national 
vessels  sailing  for  ports  beyond  sea  shall  ])ay  3  dollars 
per  ton  ;  2.  Foreign  vessels  shall  pay  4  dollars  per  ton, 
except  those  which,  in  virtue  of  existing  treaties,  are 
assimilated  to  national  vessels ;  3.  Foreign  vessels  shall 
pay,  for  the  visit  of  the  health  oflicer  2j  dollars,  and 
the  same  amount  for  the  l)ill  of  health ;  4.  Foreign  ves- 
sels belonging  to  nations  luiving  no  consul,  and  whose 
roll  is  made  out  Ijy  the  captain  of  the  port,  shall  pay 
40  dollars  for  it;  o.  The  duties  fixed  by  the  preceding 
articles  shall  be  paid  one  half  on  the  entrance  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  other  half  on  her  departure  ;  G.  National 
and  foreign  vessels,  which  do  not  leave  nor  receive  car- 
goes, shall  pay  one  half  of  the  duties  here  established ; 
7.  Let  this  decree  be  communicated  and  published  in 
the  oflicial  registers. 

Btiff  ((Jer.  Biiffd,  Biiffel/uiute ;  Fr.  BuJJle,  Peau  de 
biij/li's,  it  Pi  mix  pas.iiis  en  biifften;  It.  Bufalo,  Cuojo  di 
biiJ'(do\  a  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
buffalo,  dressed  with  oil,  after  the  manner  of  chamois. 
The  skin  of  elks,  oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when 
prepared  after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  bulValo, 
is  likewise  called  buff.  It  is  used  in  making  sword- 
belts  and  other  articles,  where  great  thickness  and  firm- 
ness are  recjuired. 

Buffalo,  city,  port  of  entrj',  and  capital  of  Erie  coun- 
tj',  New  York,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Buffalo 
Creek  into  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  at  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  and  near  the  commencement  of  its 
outlet,  Niagara  IJiver.  Lat.  42^  53'  N.,  and  78°  56'  W. 
long,  from  Greenwich,  England;  208  miles  west  from 
Albany,  391  northwest  from  New  York,  183  east  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  327  from  Detroit,  and  310  from  Wash- 
ington. Population  in  1810,  1508;  1820,  2095;  1830, 
8653;  1840,18,213;  1845,29,773;  1850,42,261;  and  in 
1854,  with  the  addition  of  Black  Hock,  annexed  to  it  in 
1853,  75,000. 


The  city  of  Buffalo  occupies  a  very  important  and 
commanding  position  at  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  central  line  of  railroad  from  Albany 
and  Boston,  and  also  the  northern  termination  of  the 
Erie  and  otiier  railroads,  and  has  communication  with 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Western  States,  and  also  with 
Western  Canada.  It  is  the  eastern  port  of  transhif)- 
ment  of  the  great  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior.  Its  commerce  is  immense,  employing  a  vast 
number  of  steamers,  ijrigs,  and  sloops,  which  convey 
from  the  several  lake  ports  a  large  amount  of  prod- 
uce, which  from  hence  is  transported  to  eastern  mark- 
ets by  canal  and  railroad.  The  ground  on  which  the 
city  is  built  rises  gradually  from  Buffalo  Creek  on  the 
south,  and  within  a  short  distance  froni  the  lake  on  the 
west  it  becomes  an  extended  plain  50  feet  aijove  the  sur- 
face of  Lake  Erie.  From  this  elevation  is  obtained  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  Canadian  shore,  Niagara  Riv- 
er, and  the  lake.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight, 
crossing  each  other  mostly  at  right  angles.  Main  Street 
is  100  feet  in  breadth,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  and  is  built  verj-  compactly  with  stores, 
hotels,  and  expensive  private  dwellings.  The  houses 
generally  are  constructed  with  neatness  and  taste. 

The  manufactures  of  Buffalo  are  very  extensive,  con- 
sisting of  engine  and  boiler  factories,  furnaces,  car- 
work,  founderies,etc.  The  capital  employed  in  1850  was 
-$1,946,348 ;  value  of  manufactured  articles,  S3,674,988 ; 
and  since  that  time  both  the  capital  employed  and 
value  of  products  have  been  largely,  increased.  In 
1853  there  were  six  steam  flouring  mills,  manufactur- 
ing during  the  year  216,296  barrels  of  flour. 

The  commerce  of  Buflalo  is  immensely  large,  far  sur- 
passing all  other  ports  on  the  great  lakes.  The  num- 
ber of  arrivals  and  clearances  in  1853  were  8298  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,252,078.  There 
are  owned  in  Buffalo  30  steamers,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  26,593 ;  46  propellers,  aggregate  tonnage 
18,004 ;  39  brigs  and  barks,  aggregate  tonnage  10,376  ; 
115  schooners,  aggregate  tonnage  17,999 ;  total  tonnage 
of  steam  and  sail  vessels,  72.917.  Value  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  landed  at  Buffalo  during  the  year  1853, 
.§368,898,360.  Value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate, 
s27,455,752.  Buffalo  was  originally  laid  out  by  the 
Holland  Land  Company  in  1801.  Its  progress  was  slow 
for  many  years.  In  1812  it  contained  100  houses;  in 
December  of  the  next  year  (1813)  it  was  entirely  burn- 
ed by  the  British  and  Indians,  with  the  exception  of 
two  houses,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  inhabitants 
received  from  the  United  States  government  $80,000 
as  a  compensation  for  their  losses.  The  rapid  growth 
and  its  commercial  importance  commenced  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1832.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  wanls. 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  common  council,  elect- 
ed by  the  people. — See  Lakk  Tu.vde. 

Bugle-horn,  a  small  brass  instrument  used  in  the 
hunting-iield,  and  in  cavalry  regiments.  The  compass 
of  the  bui;le  is  now  extended  by  finger-keys. 

Bugles,  small  glass  beads  of  different  colors.  They 
are  in  considerable  demand  in  Africa,  to  which  the^• 
are  mostly  exported. 

Buhl,  ornamental  wood-work,  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  brass,  etc.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  in- 
ventor. 

Builder,  in  the  gejieral  sense  of  the  terra,  and  un- 
dertaker of  works  of  building.  With  reference  to  the 
operations  of  civil  architecture  particularly,  the  builder 
stands  between  the  proprietor  and  architect  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  artisan,  merchant,  and  manufacturer  on 
the  other:  he  engages  to  the  tirst  to  carry  a  certain 
proposed  work  into  execution,  as  he  m.iy  Im?  directed 
by  the  second,  and  saves  to  both  of  them  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  of  procuring  materials  and  employ- 
ing workmen. 

The  builder's  emolument  arises  from  an  improved 
price,  or  charges  bearing  an  advance  on  the  prime  cost, 
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to  remunerate  him  for  the  use  of  his  capital  in  materi- 
als, work-shops,  plans,  and  labor,  and  his  own  personal 
application  and  risk.  A  builder  has  the  power  also  of 
deriving  an  advantage  from  the  division  of  labor  by 
employing  artisans  in  those  operations  only  -which  hab- 
it enables  them  to  execute  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  builder  contracts  to  do  certain  specified  works  for 
a  certain  total  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  he 
determines  by  a  previous  estimate,  or  to  do  prescribed 
operations  at  so  much  for  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of 
everj-  sort  involved,  per  yard,  per  rod,  per  foot,  and  so 
on,  the  amount  to  be  ascertained,  when  thej*  are  com- 
pleted, by  measurement;  or  he  executes  works  accord- 
ing to  instructions  or  specifications,  leaving  the  charges 
to  be  determined  according  to  the  usual  and  accustom- 
ed rates,  on  the  quantities  ascertained  by  admeasure- 
ment. In  the  two  former  cases  be  is  said  to  Mork  by 
contract,  and  in  the  last  by  measure  and  value.  For 
jobbing,  in  repairs  and  alterations,  a  day  accoimt  is 
kept :  that  is,  a  record  of  the  time  workmen  are  em- 
ployed, and  of  the  materials  used,  in  performing  certain 
operations.  This  is  made  out  with  an  advance  of  so 
much  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  or  wages  of  the  work- 
men and  selling  prices  of  the  unwrought  materials,  for 
the  builder's  profit  or  remuneration,  as  before  stated. 

A  builder  should  be  theoretically  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  construction,  and  practically  conver- 
sant with  the  details  of  all  the  mechanic  arts  used  in 
tuilding  ;  as  well  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on  his  business 
with  advantage  to  his  OAvn  interest  as  to  the  proper  ex- 
ecution of  the  works  he  may  undertake.  He  should  be 
qualified  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  from 
the  drawings  of  a  design,  and  the  specification  of  the 
manner  in  which,  and  matter  of  which,  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  quantity  of  labor  and  materials 
of  every  kind  and  description,  and  the  exact  value  of 
them  all.  In  this  is  involved  the  necessity  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  market  prices  of  raw  and 
manufactured  articles  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  a  ma- 
tured judgment  of  the  quantity  of  labor  required,  or 
how  much  time  a  workman  will  take  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain result.  These  things,  however,  which  involve  the 
making  of  estimates  on  which  to  make  contracts,  in  the 
practice  of  this  country  are  generally  referred  to  a  sur- 
veyer  or  measurer,  because  of  the  general  ignorance 
and  incompetence  of  builders,  or  because  of  the  greater 
aptitude  of  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  their  attention 
being  solely  occupied  by  such  things. — E.  B. 

Biiilding.  The  first  structures  were  of  wood  and 
clay,  then  of  rough  stone,  and,  in  the  end,  the  art  ad- 
vanced to  polished  marble.  Building  with  stone  was 
practiced  early  among  the  Tyrians ;  and  as  ornaments 
and  taste  arose,  every  nation  pursued  a  different  sys- 
tem. The  art  of  building  with  stone  may  be  referred 
in  England  to  Benedict  or  Benet,  a  monk,  about  a.d. 
C70.  The  first  bridge  of  this  material  in  England  was 
at  Bow,  in  1087.  Building  with  brick  was  introduced 
by  the  Komans  into  their  provinces.  Alfred  encour- 
aged it  in  England  in  88G.  Brick-building  was  gen- 
eralh'  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  about  1598, 
London  being  then  almost  built  of  wood.  The  increase 
of  building  in  London  was  prohibited  within  three 
miles  of  the  city  gates  by  Elizabeth,  who  ordered  that 
one  family  only  should  dwell  in  one  house,  1580. 

Bulk-heads  are  partitions  made  athwart  a  ship 
Tvith  boards,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from  the  oth- 
er; as  the  great  cabin,  gun-room,  bread-room,  etc. — 
E.  B. 

Bulk  of  a  Ship,  the  whole  space  in  the  hold  for 
the  stowage  of  goods. 

Bullets.  Those  of  stone  were  in  use,  a.d.  1514 ; 
and  iron  ones  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Fadera,  1550. 
Leaden  bullets  were  made  before  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  continue  to  be  those  in  use  in  all 
nations  for  musketry.  The  cannon-ball  in  some  East- 
ern countries  is  still  of  stone  instead  of  iron. — Asjie. 

Bullion,  uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  the  mass.    The 


precious  metals  are  so  called  either  when  smelted  and 
not  perfectly  refined,  or  when  refined  and  melted  down 
in  bars  or  ingots,  or  in  anv  form  uncoined,  as  in  plate. 
— E.  B. 

Bum-boat,  a  small  boat  used  to  sell  vegetables, 
etc.,  to  ships  lying  at  a  distance  from  shore. 

Bunk  is  a  word  used,  in  the  United  States,  to  sig- 
nify a  case  or  cabin  of  boards  for  a  bed.  Thus,  in  the 
army,  the  soldier's  berth  is  called  his  bunk. 

Bunt,  the  middle  part  or  cavity  of  the  principal 
square  sails,  as  the  mainsail,  foresail,  etc. :  if  one  of 
them  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  two  middle  divisions, 
which  comprehend  half  of  the  sail,  form  the  limits  of 
the  bunt. — E.  A. 

Bunting,  a  thin  w  oolen  stuftj  of  which  the  colors 
and  signals  of  a  ship  are  usually  formed. 

Buoy,  a  close  empty  cask,  or  a  block  of  wood  or 
cork  fastened  by  a  rope  to  an  anchor,  and  floating  on 
the  water  to  show  where  the  anchor  is  situated.  Buoys 
are  of  various  kinds ;  as  can-huoys,  in  the  form  of  a 
cone ;  nun-buoys,  which  swell  in  the  middle,  and  taper 
to  a  point  at  each  end;  cable-buoys,  empty  casks  em- 
ployed to  buoy  up  the  cable  in  rocky  anchorage.  Buoys 
are  also  used  to  indicate  the  position  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
or  to  mark  a  channel. 

The  life-buoy,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds,  is 
used  to  throw  overboard  to  preserve  a  person  from 
drowning.  The  kind  now  commonly  used  in  the  navy 
consists  of  two  hollow  copper  vessels  connected  togeth- 
er, between  which  there  is  fixed  a  hollow  pole,  with  a 
port-fire  fixed  to  its  top.  This  apparatus,  which  is 
properly  ballasted,  is  suspended  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
use  at  a  moment's  notice;  and  it  is  so  contrived  that 
by  the  act  of  letting  it  off  the  port-fire  is  ignited ;  thus 
enabling  the  person  in  the  water  to  discern  the  buoy 
in  the  darkest  night. 

Burden  or  Burthen  (Saxon  hyrdtn  or  byrthtn),  a 
fixed  quantity  of  any  commodity  for  transit. 

Burden  of  a  Ship,  its  contents,  or  the  number  of 
tons  it  will  carry. — >S'ee  Toxnage. 

Burgundy.     'SVe  -Wine. 

Burgundy  Pitch,  a  resin,  the  produce  of  the  Pintis 
Abies,  or  spruce  fir.  It  is  obtained  by  making  incis- 
ions in  the  bark  down  to  the  wood,  whence  it  flows 
thickly  and  languidly,  immediately  concreting  into 
flakes  that  adhere  firmly  to  the  tree.  These,  being 
taken  off,  are  melted  in  boiling  water,  and  strained 
through  coarse  cloths.  It  is  of  a  close  consistence, 
rather  soft,  has  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  a  not  un- 
pleasant smell :  it  is  verj'  adhesive.  The  greatest 
quantity  is  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Keufcha- 
tel,  from  whence  it  is  brought  packed  in  casks.  A  fic- 
titious sort  is  made  in  England,  and  found  in  the  shops 
under  the  title  of  ccmmon  Burgundy  pitch  :  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  friability,  want  of  viscidity,  and 
of  the  odor  which  characterizes  the  genuine  sort. 

A  species  of  Burgundy  pitch  exudes  spontaneously 
from  the  Norway  spruce  fir.  This,  which  undergoes 
no  preparation,  is  the  resiii  or  tints  of  the  old  London 
Pharmacopa-ias.  It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  tears 
or  small  masses,  packed  in  casks,  each  containing  from 
1  to  2  cwt.  It  fetches  about  half  the  price  as  that  which 
is  strained. — Gray's  Supplement  to  the  P/iarmaccpaias, 
Thoji^iOx's  Dispensatory. 

Burmah,  or  Birmah,  the  Burmese  empire,  or 
kingdom  of  Ava,  a  state  of  Farther  India,  and  former- 
ly the  most  extensive  and  powerful  in  that  peninsirfa; 
but  since  the  war  of  the  Burmese  with  the  British,  in 
1824-'26,  its  territories  have  been  comprised  within  lat. 
1G°  and  27"  N.,  and  long.  93°  and  99^  E.,  having  on 
the  west  Aracan  and  ISIunipoor,  on  the  north  the  Na- 
gas  territory  and  I'pper  Assam,  on  the  east  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Yun-nan,  the  independent  Laos  coun- 
try, and  the  British  province  of  Martaban  (from  which 
last  it  is  separated  by  the  Sa-luen  or  Than-lweng  Riv- 
er), and  on  the  south  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  a  portion 
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of  the  Bay  of  Benfjal.  Estimated  area,  200,000  squarr; 
miles;  population  from  two  to  throe  millions.  It  is 
composed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Biirmali,  Pegu,  and  Pong, 
with  portions  of  the  countries  inliahited  by  the  Khyen, 
and  the  Shang  countries,  and  the  Kulw  valley  (Muni- 
poor),  rcannexed  to  it  by  treaty  with  the  British  in 
1834 ;  it  is  inclosed  on  most  sides  by  mountain  ranges, 
in  elevation  from  2000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  its 
central  \>a.Tt  consisting  of  the  basin  of  the  Irrawaddi. 
Lagoons  are  numerous  in  low  beds  of  the  S(juth,  and  in 
the  centre,  a  little  north  of  Ava,  is  a  lake  thirty  miles 
in  length  by  ten  miles  across.  The  country  is  reckon- 
ed salubrious.  From  May  till  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber is  the  rainy  season.  From  Seittcmber  till  March 
the  weather  is  delightful,  the  temperature  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 75°  ;  in  April  and  IMay  the  heat  becomes  very 
great,  but  is  soon  mitigated  by  the  commencemejit  of 
rain.  Annual  fall  of  rain  150  to  200  inches.  The  soil 
is  of  verv  high  fertility;  but  except  near  the  towns 
most  of  it  lies  waste,  or  is  only  irregularly  tilled ;  and 
agriculture  is  generally  in  the  most  backward  condi- 
tion. Rice  is  the  ciiief  crop,  especially  in  the  south; 
pulses,  Indian  millet,  and  maize  are  raised  in  the  north, 
and  sesamum  is  universally  cultivated  for  cattle.  Other 
products  are,  cotton  of  short  staple,  indigo  (though  this 
product  is  so  badly  managed  as  to  be  unlit  for  export), 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  capsicums  in  gi-eat  quan- 
tities, gourds,  oil-plants,  bananas,  and  other  fruits,  betel 
nut  and  leaf,  sugar-cane,  onions,  garlic,  and  in  the  north 
a  kind  of  tea.  Teak,  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  of 
both  Malabar  and  Java,  oak,  and  otiier  valuable  woods, 
abound  on  the  mountain  ranges,  anil  palm  and  bamboo 
are  also  plentiful.  Oxen,  buffaloes,  and  goafs  are  the 
principal  domestic  animals  used  for  draft,  and  the  ele- 
phant is  domesticated  for  the  same  purpose ;  a  good 
breed  of  horses  is  also  reared.  Mineral  products  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  The  gold  and  silver  obtain- 
ed in  the  empire  has  been  estimated  in  value  at  up- 
ward of  £200,000,  and  the  produce  of  petroleum  in  pits, 
along  the  Irrawaddi,  to  8,000,000  lbs.  annually.  Fine 
marble,  serpentine,  amber,  sapphires,  and  other  gems, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  sulphur,  nitre,  and 
coal,  are  also  found.  In  physical  form  the  Burmese 
are  more  allied  to  the  Mongolians  of  Eastern  Asia  than 
to  the  Hindoos.  Their  figure  is  short,  squat,  robust, 
and  fleshy,  face  lozenge-shaped,  cheek-bones  large,  and 
eyes  obliquely  placed.  They  excel  in  boat-building, 
and  they  cast  bells,  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  dye 
silk  and  other  fabrics,  weave  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and 
manufacture  lacquered  wares,  paper,  coarse  earthen- 
wares, and  some  other  articles  in  a  respectable  manner ; 
but  most  of  their  manufactured  goods  in  ordinarj'  use 
are  imported  from  foreign  countries.  China  sends  silks, 
porcelain,  copper,  carpets,  metals,  drugs,  tea,  etc.,  in 
return  for  raw  cotton,  feathers,  ivory,  birds'  nests, 
horns,  gums,  and  some  British  manufactures;  fhis  in- 
tercourse being  chietly  conducted  at  a  large  annual  fair 
at  Bhamo.  From  the  Shan  tribes  the  Burmese  obtain 
their  best  sword-blades,  witii  lac,  wax,  varnish,  in  re- 
turn for  salt  and  dried  lish ;  other  articles  are  mostly 
imported  by  sea  from  British  India  and  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  and  consist  of  British  cotton  goods,  areca 
and  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  iron,  hardwares,  copper,  lead, 
and  other  minerals,  opium,  sugar,  spirits,  English  glass, 
earthen-wares,  tire-arms,  and  gunpowder,  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  Burmese  in  the  two  last  articles  being  of 
the  most  wretched  description.  Public  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  a  tithe  of  the  profit  of  cultivation,  duties 
of  10  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  5  per  cent,  on  exports, 
and  on  petroleum  collected,  a  royal  monopoly  of  mar- 
ble, amber,  and  the  precious  metals,  and  gems  above  a 
certain  size,  a  poll  tax  on  the  unsettled  tril)es,  etc. ; 
and  the  whole  fiscal  system  is  "  replete  with  uncertain- 
ty, rapacity,  and  violence."  The  Burmese  empire  is 
divided  into  seven  provinces.  Ava  and  Jlonchobo 
have  alternately  been  constituted  tlic  capital  of  the  em- 
pire.    The  other  principal  towns  are,  Amarapure,  Sa- 
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kaing,  Rangoon,  Bassain,  Martaban,  .Setang,  Taungo, 
Prome,  Patango,  Yandabo,  and  Bhamo.  In  18l':{  the 
Burmese,  \>y  encroaching  on  the  East  India  Company's 
territories,  l)rought  on  a  war  with  the  British,  which 
lasted  during  the  years  l>*21-'25,  and  terminated  in 
their  defeat  and  the  cession  of  several  t<;rritories  to 
the  English. 

Burning-glass  and  Concave  Mirrors.  Their 
power  was  nut  tmknown  to  Archimedes,  but  the  pow- 
ers of  these  instruments  are  remlered  wonderful  by  the 
modern  improvements  of  Settalla;  of  Tchimhausen, 
1(J80  ;  of  Buff<m,  1747  ;  and  of  Parker  and  others  more 
recently.  The  following  are  exixiriments  of  the  fu.sion 
of  substances  made  with  ilr.  Parker's  len-s,  or  burning 
mirror: 

Sulttancft  fulti.  Weigil.  Tim*. 

ruru  guM 20  gmiDS      4  stcomls. 

Silver 2i)  graing      3  secondis. 

Copper 33  grains    20  seconds. 

Platina 10  grains      3  Bcconds. 

Cast  iron 10  grains      3  seconds. 

Steel 10  grains    12  second-:. 

A  topaz 8  grains    45  geconiin. 

An  emerald 2  grains    25  seconds. 

A  crystal  pebble 7  grains      C  seconds. 

Flint 10  grains    GO  seconds. 

Cornelian 10  grains    T5  seconds. 

Pumice-stone 10  grains    24  seconds. 

Green  wood  takes  fire  instantaneously ;  water  boils 
immediately;  bones  arc  calcined;  and  things  not  ca- 
pable of  melting  at  once  become  red  hot  like  iron. 

Bushire  or  Abushire,  a  sea-port  town  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Fars,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  lat.  29  ^  N.,  long.  50'-"  50'  E.  Population 
uncertain,  but  estimated  by  Major  Wilson  at  from 
15,000  to  20,000.  Bushire  is  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  sandy  peninsula,  to  the  north  and  east 
of  which  is  the  bay.  There  is  a  convenient  anchor- 
age for  large  ships  due  west  from  the  town,  three  or 
four  miles  distant,  in  from  25  to  28  feet  of  water  ;  but 
ships  of  300  tons  burden  or  thereby  lie  in  the  inner 
roads,  to  the  north,  about  six  miles  from  shore;  the 
anchorage  is  pretty  good;  but  during  violent  north- 
westerly gales  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  cut  their 
cables,  and  bear  up  for  Karak,  a  small  island  about  15 
leag\ies  west-northwest  of  Bushire.  The  water  imme- 
diately to  the  cast  of  the  town  is  deep,  but  the  pa.ssage 
to  it  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  which  can  not  be  passed  by 
vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  of  wa-r 
tcr,  except  at  spring-tides,  when  there  is  a  rise  of  from 
eight  to  ten  feet.  The  variation  in  1811  was  4"  43' 
'SV.—Chai-t  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  hij  C-vrx-MX  IJitciiie, 
etc.  The  climate  here,  as  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  extremely  hot,  particularly  June.  July, 
and  August.  The  unhealthy  season  is  in  the  fall  of 
the  year. 

Buss,  a  small  sea-vessel,  used  by  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fisher^-,  commonly  from  50  to 
60  tons  bunlen,  and  sometimes  more.  A  buss  has  two 
small  sheds  or  cabins ;  one  at  the  prow,  and  the  other 
at  the  stern:  that  at  the  prow  serves  for  a  kitchen. 

Bussorah,  or  Basrah,  a  city  of  Aralua,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Shat-el-.\rab  (the  name  given  to 
the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates^  above'  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  lat.  30^ 
30  N.,  long.  47="  32'  E.  Population  about  60.WK), 
consisting  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians.  Jews, 
etc.  The  houses  and  streets  are  mean  and  filthy. 
There  is  a  vast  area  within  the  walls,  occupied  princi- 
pally by  gardens  and  plantations  of  date-trees,  and  in- 
tersected by  canals,  on  which  are  numerous  small  crafl. 
The  bar"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  has  only 
about  twelve  feet  of  water,  but  the  channel  within  is 
deep,  so  that  ships  of  500  tons  burden,  provided  they 
cross  the  bar  at  the  springs,  m.iy  without  difficulty 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  the  city  :  and  both  its  grand 
branches  may  be  navigated  to  a  great  distance  by 
smaller  vessels.  Bussorah  is  the  principal  inlet  on  the 
east,  through  which  Indian  and  other  Eastern  pnxlucts 
find  their  wav  into  the  Turkish  empire.     Its  commerce 
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is,  therefore,  even  at  present,  pretty  considerable ;  and 
•were  the  rich  and  extensive  countries  traversed  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  occupied  by  a  civilized  and 
industrious  people,  it  would  be  very  great.  Its  im- 
ports from  India  and  Europe  are  similar  to  those  at 
Bushire.  From  Persia  it  imports  shawls,  pearls  from 
Bahrein,  etc.,  and  coffee  from  Mocha.  At  an  average, 
six  or  eight  British  ships  arrive  in  the  course  of  the 
year  from  India ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  is 
carried  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  the  merchants  of  Mus- 
cat being  the  owners  of  some  of  the  finest  ships  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas.  Its  exports  are 
principally  bullion,  pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk, 
horses,  gall-nuts,  and  drugs.  Captain  Hamilton  men- 
tions that  in  the  early  part  of  last  century  the  exports 
of  dates  from  Bussorah  exceeded  10,000  tons  a  year. — 
New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  The 
commerce  with  the  interior  is  conducted  by  means  of 
caravans  to  Aleppo  and  Bagdad ;  but  it  might  be  car- 
ried on  to  much  more  advantage  by  means  of  steam- 
boats. It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  forward  mails 
from  India  by  steam  by  the  Shat-el-Arab  and  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Bir,  thence  by  land  to  Scanderoon,  and  again 
by  steam  to  the  Gibraltar  and  England ;  but  this  proj- 
ect was  very  wisely  given  up  in  favor  of  the  route  by 
the  Eeti  Sea. 

Money. — All  sorts  of  coins  circulate  here,  but  their 
values  are  constantly  fluctuating.  Accounts  are  kept 
in  jnamoodis  of  10  danims,  or  100  floose ;  100  mamoodis 
make  a  toman,  which  may  he  valued  at  about  15  sicca 
rupees,  or  36.^.  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Gold  and  silver  are  weighed 
by  the  cheki  of  100  miscals,  or  7200  English  grains. 

The  commercial  weights  are  the  maund  atteree,  the 
maund  sofy  or  sesse,  and  the  oke  of  Bagdad.  1  vakia 
=  19  oz.  avoirdupois;  2^  vakias  =  l  oke  ofBagdad  = 
47ir  oz.  avoirdupois;  1  maund  atteree=28  lbs.  8  oz. 
avoirdupois  ;  1  maund  sofy =20  lbs.  4  oz.  avoirdupois ; 
1  cutra  of  indigo  =138  lbs.  15  oz.  avoirdupois. 

These  are  the  weights  \ised  by  the  Europeans  settled 
at  Bussorah;  those  used  bj'tlic  Arabians  differ  a  little 
from  the  above,  and  frequently  also  among  themselves 
— a  circumstance  to  which  the  merchant  must  pay  par- 
ticular attention. 

The  long  measures  are  the  Aleppo  yard  for  silks  and 
woolens  =  2  feet  2-4  inches;  the  Iladded  ditto  for  cot- 
ton and  linens  =2  feet  1-2  inches;  the  Bagdad  ditto 
for  all  purposes =2  feet  7  "6  inches. 

For  further  details  as  to  the  commerce  of  Bussorah, 
see  Kin'sey's  Memoir  on  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  283 ; 
Kelly's  Oriental  Metrology ;  Thornton's  East  Indian 
Calculator,  p.  424.  Nieljuhr  has  given  a  plan  of  Bus- 
sorah, Voyage  en  Arabic,  tome  ii.  p.  170. 

Butchers.  Among  the  Itomans  there  were  three 
classes :  the  Suarii  provided  hogs ;  the  Boarii  oxen  ; 
and  the  Lanii,  whose  office  was  to  kill.  The  butchers' 
trade  is  very  ancient  in  England ;  so  is  their  company 
in  London,  although  it  was  not  incorporated  until  the 
second  year  of  James  I.,  1604. — Annals  of  London. 

Butlerage.     See  Piusage. 

Butt,  a  vessel  or  measure  for  wine,  containing  two 
hogsheads,  or  126  wine  gallons. 

Butter  and  Cheese  (Da.  Smor;  Du.  Boter;  Fr. 
Beurre;  Germ.  Butter;  It.  Bun-o,  Butiro;  Lat.  Buty- 
rum;  Pol.  Mash;  Port.  Manteiga;  Russ.  Masslo  Ko- 
roice;  Sp.  Manteca;  Sw.  Smur').  Butter  is  known  as 
a  fat,  unctuous,  and,  in  temperate  climates,  a  pretty 
firm  substance,  obtained  from  milk,  or  rather  from 
cream,  by  the  process  of  churning.  According  to  some 
writers,  it  was  late  before  the  Greeks  had  any  notion 
of  Vnitter,  and  by  the  early  Romans  it  was  used  only 
as  a  medicine — never  as  food.  The  Christians  of  Egypt 
burned  butter  in  their  lamps,  instead  of  oil,  in  the  third 
century.  In  1675,  there  fell  in  Ireland,  during  tlie 
winter  time,  a  tliick  yellow  dew,  which  had  all  the 
medicinal  properties  of  butter.  In  Africa,  vegetable 
butter  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  shea-tree,  and  is 


of  richer  taste,  at  Kebba,  than  any  butter  made  from 
cows'  milk. — Mungo  Park.  The  various  circum- 
stances attending  the  introduction  and  use  of  butter  in 
antiquity  have  been  investigated  by  Beckmann  with 
great  learning  and  industry.  The  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives  is,  "that  butter  was  not  used  either  by  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  in  cooking  or  the  preparation  of 
food,  nor  was  it  brought  upon  their  tables  by  way  of 
dessert,  as  is  every  where  customary  at  present.  We 
never  find  it  mentioned  by  Galen  and  others  as  a  food, 
though  they  have  spoken  of  it  as  applicable  to  other 
purposes.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicus  ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  said  of  it  in  that  respect  by  the  au- 
thors who  treat  of  agriculture,  though  they  have  given 
us  ver}'  particular  information  with  respect  to  milk, 
cheese,  and  oil.  This,  as  has  been  remarked  by  others, 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  ancients  having 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of  good  oil ;  and  in 
the  like  manner,  butter  is  very  little  employed  at  pres- 
ent in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  France." — Uistory  of  Inventicns,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  En- 
glish edition. 

Beckmann  has  further  shown  that  the  little  butter 
that  was  used  by  the  ancients  was  in  an  oily  or  liquid 
state ;  and  such  is  its  usual  state  in  all  hot  countries. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  Beckmann  does  not  allude 
to  the  consumption  of  butter  by  the  Arabs,  by  whom 
it  has  been  very  extensively  used  from  a  remote  period. 

"Arab  cookery  is  extremely  f riant,  more  so  than 
even  the  Italian ;  but  no  oil  is  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, except  in  frying  fish.  Butter  is  their  universal 
sauce,  and  of  it  the  consumption  is  immense ;  their 
vegetable  dishes  float  in  butter;  with  it  they  work 
their  adjoue  (paste  made  of  dates)  into  a  proper  consist- 
ency ;  dried  corn,  or  bread  crumbs,  boiled  in  butter,  is 
a  common  breakfast  with  all  classes ;  and  in  the  des- 
sert, the  kemmayes  are  prepared  for  use  in  the  same 
manner.  In  sliort,  butter  forms  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  Arab  ;  and,  besides  the  various -forms 
in  which  it  is  taken  with  other  articles,  it  is  a  common 
practice  witli  both  Bedouins  and  townspeople  to  swal- 
low a  coffee-cupful  of  butter  every  morning ;  the  for- 
mer, and  the  lower  orders  of  the  latter,  adding  another 
half  cup,  which — to  the  disgust  of  strangers — they  snuff 
up  their  nostrils !  Arab  butter  is  made  from  the  milk 
of  sheep  and  goats,  that  of  camels  not  lieing  used  for 
that  purpose.  Tlie  home  supply  is  not  nearly  sufl^icient 
for  the  consumption,  and  butter  consequently  forms 
an  important  article  of  importation."  —  Geographical 
Dictionary,  article  Arabia. 

Considerable  quantities  of  butter  are  made  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  forms  a  prominent  article  in  the  exports 
of  that  country  :  generally  it  is  very  inferior  to  that  of 
Britain ;  but  this  is  a  consequence  rather  of  the  want 
of  cleanliness  and  attention  than  of  any  inferiority  in 
the  milk.  Some  of  the  best  Irish  butter  brought  to 
London,  after  being  washed  and  repacked,  is  sold  as 
Dorsetshire  and  Cambridge  butter.  The  salt  butter 
of  Holland  is  superior  to  that  of  every  other  country ; 
large  quantities  of  it  arc  annually  exported.  It  forms 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  foreign  butter  imported 
by  England,  the  rest  being  brought  from  Germany, 
Denmark,  etc.  The  production  and  consumption  of 
butter  in  Great  Britain  is  very  great.  The  consump- 
tion in  the  English  metropolis  may,  it  is  believed,  be 
averaged  at  about  eight  pounds  a  year  for  each  indi- 
vidual; and  supposing  this  estimate  to  be  nearly  accu- 
rate, and  the  jjopulation  to  amount  to  2,300,000,  the  to- 
tal annual  consumption  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  be 
18,400,000  lbs.,  or  8214  tons ;  but  to  this  may  be  added 
3000  tons  for  the  butter  required  for  the  victualing  of 
ships  and  other  jjurjioses ;  making  the  total  consump- 
tion, in  round  numbers,  11,200  tons,  or  25,088,000  lbs., 
which  at  10(/.  per  pound  would  be  worth  £1,045,333. 

The  census  of  1840  furnishes  us  no  statistics  from 
which  we  can  accurately  determine  the  quantity  of 
butter  and  cheese  then  produced.     The  value  of  both 
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is  given  under  the  hcadinj^  of  "value  of  the  products 
of  the  dairy"  at  the  sum  of  l?33,787,008.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  tlie  marshals  made  their  returns  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  prices  governing  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, which  would  differ  so  widely  as  to  render  any 
assumed  average  a  mere  conjecture.  New  York  is  far 
in  advance  of  any  other  State  in  the  productiveness  of 
its  dairies.  They  yield  one-fourth  of  all  the  butter, 
and  neaVly  one-half  the  cheese  produced  in  the  Union. 
Pennsylvania,  wliich  makes  40,000,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter, is  less  prolilic  in  cheese  than  several  smaller  States. 
In  this  latter  article  Ohio  is  before  all  other  competi- 
tors, e.\.cept  New  York. 

Census  Report,  1850. — The  following  table  shows  the 


amount  of  dairy 
States  for  several 


products  exported  from  the  United 
years : 


Yesra. 

Butter. 

(becM. 

Value. 

Poun'la. 

Pound*. 

» 

1820-'21 

I,0iiy,(r24 

7C«,431 

190.287 

1830-*31 

1.728,212 

1,131,817 

264,796 

184()-'41 

3,T8.'i,»'J3 

1,748,471 

504,815 

1S41-42 

2,0.''>5,1.0^j 

2,456,e<»7 

.^S.'i,185 

1842-' 43 

3,408,247 

3,440,144 

.V)S,968 

l,S43-'44 

S,251.!).'>2 

7,343.145 

758.829 

1844-*45 

3,5S7,4S'.> 

7,941,187 

678, 8C5 

lS4a-'4« 

3,4:;0,0G0 

8,(i7.'>,390 

1,06.3.057 

lS46-'47 

4,214.43:) 

1.5,f,7.3,COO 

1,741,770 

lS47-'48 

2,7.';i,0SG 

12,913,305 

1.. 361. 668 

18+8_-49 

3,400,242 

17,4.33,682 

1,654,157 

1849-'50 

3,S7G,17.'5 

13,0L'0,^il7 

1,215,463 

1850-'51 

3,994,M2 

10,301,189 

1.124,652 

Pboduct  of  Bdtteb  and  Cheese  in  the  bevebal  States  in  1850,  and  Value  or  Daiet  Peouucts  in  IWO. 


state*  and  Territories. 


Butter. 


Cheeee. 


Total,  18S0. 


Dairy  ProdacU. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

C'alifurnia 

Columbia,  District  of. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mis8is.sippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania , 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont  , 

Virginia , 

AVisconsin 

Minnesota  Territory . . . 
New  Mexico  Territory. 

Oregon  Territory 

Utali  Territory 

Total 


Pound*. 

4,008,811 

1,854,239 

705 

14,872 

6,408,119 

1,055,308 

371,498 

4,640,559 

12,526,.543 

12,881,535 

2,171,183 

9,947,.')23 

68.3,069 

9,243,811 

3,806,160 

8,071,370 

7,065,878 

4,346,234 

7,834,359 

6,977,056 

9,437,210 

79,766,004 

4,146,290 

34,440,379 

39,878,413 

995,670 

2,981,8.50 

8,139,585 

2,344,900 

12,137,080 

11,089,359 

0,633,750 

1,100 

111 

211,464 

83,309 


313,345,306 


Pounds. 

31,412 

30,083 

150 

1,500 

5,363,277 

3.187 

18,015 

46,976 

1,278,225 

624,564 

209,840 

213,954 

1,9.57 

2,434,454 

3,975 

7,0&8,143 

1,011,492 

21,191 

203,572 

3,196,56.a 

365,750 

49,741,413 

95,921 

20,819,542 

2,505,034 

316,503 

4,970 

177,681 

95,299 

8,720,834 

436,292 

400,283 

5^843 
36,9S0 
30,998 


105,535,894 


Poondf. 

4,040,223 

1,884,327 

855 

16,372 

11,861,396 

1.058,405 

389,513 

4,0S7..5a5 

13.S04,763 

13,.'>06,099 

2,381,023 

10,101,477 

68,5,026 

11,678,265 

3,810,135 

15,159,512 

8,077,370 

4,367,425 

8,037,031 

10,173,619 

9,852,066 

129,507,507 

4,242,211 

6.5,268,921 

42,333,452 

1,312,178 

2,986,820 

8,317,266 

2,440.199 

20,853,314 

11.52.5,651 

4,034,033 

1.100 

5,959 

243.444 

114.307 


« 

26.5,200 
59,205 

.5,.566 

1,376,534 

113,828 

23,094 

605.172 

428,175 

742,269 

23,609 

031,363 

153,069 

l,490,!K)-2 

457.466 

2,373,290 

301.0.52 

359.535 

100,432 

1,6.13.543 

1.323,032 

10.496,021 

674,349 

1,343,369 

3,137,292 

223,229 

577,310 

472,141 

2,003,737 

1,480.433 

35,677 


413,8.31.200 


$33,776,308 


Milch  Coios. — Under  the  general  term  of  "neat  cat- 
tle" were  embraced  in  the  sixth  census  of  the  United 
States  the  three  descriptions  of  animals  designated  in 
that  of  1850  as  milch  cows,  working  oxen,  and  other 
cattle.  The  aggregate  of  the  three  classes,  in  1840, 
was  14,971,586;  in  1850,  18,355,287.  The  increase, 
therefore,  between  the  two  periods  was  3,383,701,  or 
about  20  per  cent.  They  appear  to  be  distributed  quite 
equally  over  the  Union.  The  amount  of  butter  pro- 
duced gives  an  average  of  something  over  49  pounds 
to  each  milch  cow.  The  average  production  of  cheese 
to  each  cow  is  ICJ  pounds.  As  with  horses,  the  same 
allowance  must  be  made,  on  account  of  the  omission  of 
cows,  except  in  connection  with  agriculture.  The  only 
schedules  in  which  the  live  stock  of  the  country  could 
be  enumerated  were  those  used  for  obtaining  the  agri- 
cultural i)roducts  of  farms.  From  the  fact  that  the 
schedules  for  enumerating  agricultural  productions  and 
live  stock  were  not  used  in  cities,  their  live  stock  was 
necessarily  omitted.  The  value  of  the  butter  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  estimated  at 
$50,135,000  ;  and  cheese,  $5,270,000.— Ce/wiw-  Report, 
1850. 

Butternut- tree  (.riajlam  caiharticay.  This  species 
of  walnut  is  known  in  tiie  United  States  under  differ- 
ent denominations.  In  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  it  bears  tlie  name  of  oil-nut,-  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  it  is  generally  known  by  that  of  trhile  walnut; 
in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersev,  Virginia,  and 
P 


the  mountainous  districts  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Carolinas,  it  is  called  butternut.  The  last  of  these 
names  we  have  adopted,  because  it  is  most  generally 
used.  This  tree  is  found  in  the  Canadas,  in  all  of  the 
New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
and  in  the  bottoms  which  border  on  the  Ohio.  It 
flourishes  most  abundantly  in  a  cold,  unproductive 
soil,  interspersed  with  large  rocks,  and  on  the  steep, 
elevated  banks  of  rivers.  From  its  want  of  solidity, 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  pieces  of  consider- 
able length,  the  timber  of  the  butternut  is  seldom  used 
in  the  construction  of  houses.  As  it  long  resists  the 
effects  of  heat  and  of  moisture,  it  is  esteemed  for  the 
posts  and  rails  of  rural  fence.  For  com  shovels  and 
wooden  dishes,  it  is  preferred  to  the  red  flowering  ma- 
ple, because  it  is  lighter  and  less  liable  to  split.  In 
Vermont  it  is  used  for  the  panels  of  coaches  and  chaises; 
the  workmen  lind  it  excellently  adapted  to  this  object, 
not  only  from  its  lightness,  but  because  it  is  not  liable 
to  split,  and  receives  paint  in  a  superior  manner. — 
Bikinvn's  Sylra  AmcrioiiM. 

Button-'wood,  or  Sycamore-tree.  In  the  At- 
lantic States  this  tree  is  conunonly  known  by  ilie  name 
of  button-wood,  and  sometimes  in  Virginia  by  that  of 
water-beech.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  most  frequent- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  st/camore,  and  by  some  p»er- 
sons  plane-tree.  The  French  of  Canada  and  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  give  it  the  name  of  cotton-tree.     The  wood, 
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in  seasoning,  becomes  of  a  dull  red ;  its  grain  is  fine 
and  close,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brighter  polish 
than  the  wood  of  the  beech,  to  which  it  bears  some 
resemblance.  Its  concentric  circles  are  divided  into 
numerous  sections,  by  fine  medullary  rays  extending 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  When  a  trunk 
is  sawn  in  a  direction  parallel  to  these  rays,  they  ap- 
pear larger  than  when  it  is  cut  parallel  to  the  concen- 
tric circles.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  division 
should  be  made  in  the  intermediate  direction,  so  that 
the  spots  may  be  of  a  proper  size  and  at  equal  distances, 
which  gives  an  elegant  surface  to  the  wood.  Cabinet- 
makers seldom  make  use  of  this  wood,  on  account  of 
its  liability  to  warp,  except  for  bedsteads,  which  re- 
tain the  color  of  the  wood,  and  are  coated  with  varnish. 
This  wood  speedily  decays  when  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, hence  it  is  only  proper  for  work  that  is  shel- 
tered from  the  weather ;  when  thoroughly  seasoned,  it 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  interior  of  houses  for 
joists,  and  for  sheathing  the  frame.  It  never  is  used 
in  naval  architecture. — Broavn's  Sylva  Americana. 

Buttons  (Du.  Knoopen ;  Fr.  Bouton ;  Ger.  Knopfe ; 
It.  Bottom;  Russ.  Pogmcizil ;  Sp.  Botones)  are  well- 
known  articles,  serving  to  fasten  clothes,  etc.  They 
are  manufactured  of  an  endless  variety  of  materials 
and  forms.  Buttons  were  of  early  manufacture  in  En- 
gland ;  those  covered  with  cloth  were  prohibited  by  a 
statute,  thereby  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  met- 
al buttons,  8  Geo.  I.,  1721.  The  manufacture  owes 
nothing  to  encouragement  from  any  quarter  of  late 
years. 

Buttress,  a  kind  of  abutment  built  archwise,  or  a 
mass  of  stone  or  brick,  serving  to  support  the  side  of  a 


building  or  wall  externally,  when  very  high  or  loaded 
with  a  heavy  superstructure.  Buttresses  are  chiefly 
used  against  the  angles  of  steeples  and  on  the  outside 
of  such  buildings  as  have  heavy  roofs,  which  would  be 
apt  to  thrust  out  the  walls  if  unsupported  in  this  man- 
ner. They  are  sometimes  placed  for  a  support  and 
abiitment  against  the  feet  of  arches  that  are  turned 
across  great  halls  in  old  palaces,  abbeys,  etc.  Flying 
buttresses  are  such  as  are  carried  across  by  an  arch  from 
one  wall  to  another. 

Byron,  John,  was  the  second  son  of  William,  lord 
Byron ;  born  November  8,  1723.  He  went  out  with 
Lord  Anson,  in  the  Wager,  about  1740,  and  was  vreck- 
ed  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  An  Indian  chief- 
tain conveyed  him  and  his  companions,  after  thirteen 
months  of  dreadful  sufi'erings  and  privations,  to  the 
island  of  Chiloe,  from  Mhence  they  made  their  way 
northward,  and  were  kindly  treated  by  the  Spaniards 
(though  they  were  at  war  Mith  England),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  Lord  Anson  toward 
some  Spanish  ladies  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners. 
This  wreck,  and  the  sufferings  through  which  they 
passed,  form  the  subject  of  ^^Byron's  Narrative,"  which 
was  published  in  1745.  He  was  constantly  employed 
by  the  British  government,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
and,  among  other  public  services,  he  destroyed  the 
French  squadron,  then  lying  in  Chaleur  Bay.  In 
command  of  two  ships,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  South 
Sea  in  1764 ;  was  appointed  superior  of  the  West  India 
fleet  in  1778,  and  soon  after  created  vice-admiral  of 
the  white.  He  died  in  London,  April  10,  1786,  enjoj'- 
ing  to  the  last  a  well-earned  reputation.  The  poet, 
Lord  George  Gordon  Byron,  was  his  grandson. 


c. 


Cabbage,  a  biennial  plant  (Brassica,  Linn.),  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  particular  description ;  it  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  United  States.  Sour-crout,  or  more 
properly  sauer-kraut,  is  a  very  favorite  dish  in  Ger- 
many; it  consists  of  a  fermented  mess  of  salted  cab- 
bage. 

Cabin,  an  apartment  in  a  ship  for  officers  and  pas- 
sengers. In  large  ships  there  are  several  cabins,  the 
principal  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  commander.  In 
small  vessels  there  is  only  one  cabin,  which  is  in  the 
Stem.  The  bed-places  in  ships  are  also  called  cabins; 
or,  more  commonly,  berths.  Berth  is  used,  likewise, 
for  the  room  where  a  number  of  men  mess  and  reside. 
— E.  A. 

Cables  are  strong  ropes  or  chains,  principally  used 
in  the  anchoring  or  mooring  of  ships.  Rojje  cables  are 
principally  manufactured  of  hemp ;  but  in  the  East 
they  are  more  frequently  made  of  coir,  or  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  in  some  places,  particularly 
on  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  coating  of  the  branches  of  the 
date-tree.  Hemp  cables  are  formed  of  three  principal 
strands,  every  strand  of  three  ropes,  and  each  rope  of 
three  twists.  The  twists  have  more  or  fewer  threads, 
according  to  the  gi-eater  or  less  thickness  of  the  cable. 
All  vessels  have  ready  for  sen-ice  three  cables,  which 
are  usually  designated  the  sheet  cable,  the  best  bower 
cable,  and  the  small  bmoer  cable ;  but  besides  these, 
most  ships  have  some  spare  cables.  The  ordinary 
length  of  a  cable  is  from  100  to  120  fathoms. 

Iron  Cables. — The  application  of  strong  iron  chains 
or  cables  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  a  late  and  an 
important  discovery  by  Captain  Samuel  Brown,  Brit- 
ish navy.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  this  application 
should  not  have  been  made  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
On  rocky  bottoms,  or  where  coral  is  abundant,  a  hemp- 
en calile  speedily  chafes,  and  is  often  quite  destroyed 
in  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  days.  M.  Bougainville, 
the  French  navigator,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery,  lost 
six  anchors  in  the  space  of  nine  days,  and  narrowly 


escaped  shipwreck — a  result,  says  that  able  seaman, 
which  would  not  have  happened,  "si  nous  eussions  ete 
munis  des  qnelques  chames  defer.  Cest  une  ijrecaution 
que  ne  doivent  jamais  ouhlier  tons  les  navigateurs  destines 
a  de  pareils  voyages." — Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  p.  207, 
4to  ed.  The  work  from  which  this  extract  is  taken 
was  published  in  1771 ;  and  yet  it  was  not  till  nearly 
forty  years  after  that  any  attempt  was  made  practi- 
cally to  profit  by  so  judicious  a  suggestion.  The  dif- 
ficulties in  the  wa}-  of  importing  hemp  from  1808  to 
1814,  and  its  consequent  high  price,  gave  the  first 
great  stimulus  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  cables.  Iron 
cables  are  constructed  in  different  waj-s  (see  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana') ;  but  they  are  uniformly  tested  by 
a  machine,  which  strains  them  by  a  force  greater  than 
the  absolute  strength  of  the  hempen  cable  they  are 
intended  to  replace.  B}^  tliis  means  the  risk  of  acci- 
dent from  defective  links  is  cfl'ectuallj'  obviated ;  and 
there  are  exceedingly  few  instances  in  which  an  iron 
cable  has  broken  at  sea.  Their  great  weight  also  con- 
tributes to  their  strength,  inasmuch  as  the  impulse  of 
the  ship  is  checked  before  the  cable  is  brought  nearly 
to  a  straight  line,  or  that  the  strain  approaches  to  a 
maximum.  Bolts  and  shackles  are  provided  at  every 
fathom  or  two  fathoms,  by  striking  out  which  the  ship 
may,  if  necessary,  bo  detached  from  her  anchoj-s  with 
less  difficulty  than  a  henipe^' cable  can  be  cut.  Even 
in  their  most  defective  form,  iron  cables  are  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  those  of  hemp ;  and  as  to  durabil- 
ity, no  sort  of  comparison  can  be  made.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  they  should  be  rapidly  superseding  the 
latter ;  which  are  now  almost  wholly  laid  aside  in  the 
navy,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  in  the  merchant  serv- 
ice. The  sheet  anchor  cable  is  the  greatest  cable  be- 
longing to  a  ship.  The  stream  cable  is  a  hawser  or 
ro))e  used  to  moor  the  ship  in  a  river  or  haven  shelter- 
ed from  the  wind  and  sea. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  the  celebrated  navigator  and 
re-discovercr  of  the  American  continent  (the  continent 
of  North  America  had  been  seen,  and  even  rejteatedly 
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visited  about  fivn  conturies  before  by  the  Icelanders), 
was  the  son  of  John  (,';il)ot,  a  Venetian  merchant  resi- 
dent in  England,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1477. 
Although  long  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  it  is  now 
certain  that  England  was  the  place  of  his  nativity.  In 
an  ancient  collection  of  voyages  and  travels  l)y  Itich- 
ard  Eden,  a  learned  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sebas- 
tian, the  author,  in  a  marginal  note,  says,  "Sebastian 
Cabote  tould  me,  that  he  was  borne  in  IJrystowe  (Bris- 
tol), and  that  at  iiii  yeare  ould  he  was  carried  with 
his  father  to  Venice,  and  so  returned  agayne  into  En- 
gland with  his  father  after  certayno  years,  whereby  he 
was  thought  to  have  been  born  in  Venice." — Decades 
of  the  Neio  World,  fol.  255.  It  also  appears  that  he 
returned,  while  still  young  (^patne  infaus),  to  England, 
and  remained  there  till  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  The 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Columbus  having  awakened  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  throughout  the  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe,  Henry  VII.  of  England  was  not  slow  in 
perceiving  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  promoting 
adventure  in  the  new  career  opened  up  to  human  am- 
bition. The  all-important  and  engrossing  object  was 
to  discover  a  route  to  India;  and  an  expedition  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  ostensibly  to  reach  what  was 
called  Cathay,  or  the  Land  of  Spice,  was  projected  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  and  fitted  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  English  government.  The  first  patent,  which  bears 
date  March  5,  14*JC  (Ky.meu,  Fosdera,  vol.  xii.  p.  595), 
was  given  to  John  Cabot  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis, 
Sebastian,  and  Saucius.  The  patentees  were  empow- 
ered to  set  up  the  ro3'al  banner,  and  occupy  and  pos- 
sess all  the  "  newly-found"  lands  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  who  reserved  a  fifth  of  the  profits.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  the  vessels  should  return  to  Bristol,  and 
that  the  privilege  of  exclusive  resort  and  traffic  should 
belong  to  the  patentees.  Although  the  patent  was 
conferred  on  John  Cabot  and  his  three  sons,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  even  if  the  father  did  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition, that  its  success  was  entirely  owing  to  the  gen- 
ius of  Sebastian. 

It  is  now  undoubted  that  to  Sebastian  alone  belongs 
the  glory  of  the  rc-discovcry  of  the  teri-a  Jirma  of  the 
Western  World.  The  expedition,  consisting  of  the 
ship  commanded  by  Sebastian,  and  three  or  four 
smaller  vessels,  sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  1497;  and  an  ancient  Bristol  manuscript  re- 
cords tlie  fact  that  "  in  tlie  year  1497,  the  24th  June, 
on  St.  John's  day,  was  Newfoundland  found,  by  Bris- 
tol men,  in  a  ship  called  the  Mathew."  On  the  author- 
ity of  Peter  Martyr,  we  learn  that,  after  quitting  the 
north,  where  he  reached  latitude  sixty-seven  and  a 
half,  Cabot  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  the  continent, 
to  a  latitude  corresponding  probaldy  with  that  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
so  far  southward,  "  ut  Cubam  Insulam  a  l;vva  lougi- 
tudine  graduum  pene  parcm  habuerit."  A  failure  of 
provisions  at  this  point  compelled  him  to  desist  from 
further  pursuit,  and  the  expedition  returned  to  En- 
gland. The  second  j)atent  is  dated  3d  February,  1498, 
and  gives  authority  to  "John  Kal)Otto,  or  his  depu- 
ties," to  take  at  pleasure  six  English  ships,  and  "them 
convey  and  lede  to  the  londe  and  isles  of  late  found." 
Shortly  after  tlie  date  of  this  patent,  Joliu  Cabot  died; 
and  it  is  said  that  his  sons,  Lewis  and  Saucius,  went  to 
settle  in  Italy.  Sebastian,  however,  did  not  abandon 
the  enterprise  in  wliich  he  had  embarked;  and  a  sec- 
ond voyage  was  zealously  undertaken  under  his  super- 
intendence. A  ship  equipped  at  the  king's  expense, 
along  with  four  small  vessels,  sailed  from  Bristol  in 
the  sjiring  of  the  year  1498.  The  result  of  the  expe- 
dition is  unfortunately  wrapt  in  much  obscurity,  do- 
niara  alone  furnishes  us  with  wliat  may  be  a  correct 
account.  According  to  this  author,  Cabot  "directed 
his  course  by  the  tracte  of  islande,  uppon  the  Cape  of 
Labrador,  at  Iviii.  degrees;  athrmynge  tliat,  in  the 
monethe  of  July,  there  was  such  could,  and  hoapes  of 
ise,  that  ho  durst  passe  no  further;  also,  that  the  daves 


were  very  longe,  and  in  maner  without  nyght,  and  the 
nyghtes  very  clear.  Certayne  it  is,  that  at  the  Ix. 
degrees,  the  longest  day  is  of  xviii.  houres.  But  con- 
sydcrynge  the  coulde,  and  the  straungeness  of  the 
unknowen  lande,  he  turned  his  course  from  thense  to 
the  west,  folowynge  the  coast  of  the  lande  of  Baccalaos 
unto  the  xx.xviii.  degrees,  from  whense  he  returned  to 
Englande." — Eue.n's  Decades,  fol.  318.  The  results  of 
this  second  voyage  were  not  sufficiently  important  to 
induce  Henry  to  equip  another  expedition.  We  have 
good  authority  for  believing,  however,  that  Cabot,  in 
1499,  "with  no  extraordinary  preparations  sett  forth 
from  Bristoll,  and  made  greate  discoveries." — Sf.yer's 
Memoirs  of  Bristol.  But  the  narrative  of  Cabot's  life 
for  the  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  his 
second  exjiedition  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  One 
circumstance  deserves  notice,  that  during  that  period 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  in  company  with  Ilojeda,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time,  while  Sebastian  was 
prosecuting  his  third  voyage. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  upon  the  invitation 
of  Ferdinand,  Sebastian  Cabot  went  to  .Spain;  and 
Vespucci,  who  held  the  office  of  pilot-major,  having 
died,  he  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  was  soon 
employed  in  a  general  revision  of  maps  and  charts ; 
and  his  public  and  private  character  endeared  him  to 
most  of  tlie  learned  and  good  men  in  Spain.  The  death 
of  Ferdinand  put  an  end  to  an  expedition  then  in  con- 
templation. The  ignoble  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  frustrated  all  further  hopes  of  its  prose- 
cution ;  and  Cabot  returned  to  England,  where,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  he  got  honorable  employment,  and  per- 
formed another  westwardly  voyage  in  1517,  which, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1518  we  find  Cabot 
in  Spain,  and  again  reinstated  in  the  appointment  of 
pilot-major.  The  dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  regard  to  their  respective  rights  to  the  Sloluccas 
having  been  decided  at  the  Congress  of  Badajos,  in 
1524  in  favor  of  Spain,  a  company  was  formed  at  Se- 
ville to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with  those 
islands;  and  Cabot,  with  the  title  of  captain  general, 
after  many  delajs,  set  sail  with  a  fleet  in  April,  1526. 
The  squadron  was  ill  assorted,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out: 
in  consequence  of  which  he  diverted  his  course  from 
the  JMoluccas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  up 
which  he  penetrated  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues.  He  erected  a  fort  at  St.  Salvador,  and  after- 
ward sailing  up  the  Parana,  he  built  other  two  forts. 
He  subsequenth'  entered  the  Paraguay,  where  he  was 
drawn  into  a  sanguinary  contest  with  the  natives. 
From  the  report  then  made  by  him  to  Charles  V..  it  is 
jirobable,  had  he  been  supplied  with  means  and  ammu- 
nition, he  would  have  made  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
which  Pizarro  afterward  accomplished  with  his  own 
private  resources.  After  tarrying  in  the  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving supplies,  Cabot  was  forced  to  return  to  Spain, 
where  he  resumed  his  functions  of  pilot-major. 

He  finally  settled  in  England,  where  he  appears  to 
have  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  mari- 
time concerns  of  the  countr\-,  and  enjoyed  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  mcrks.  It  was  then  that  he  dis- 
closed to  Edward  VI.  his  discovery  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  variation  of  the  needle ;  a  discovery  for  which 
alone  his  name  deserves  to  be  immortalized.  It  was 
also  at  his  instigation  that  the  important  expedition 
was  undertaken  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  the 
trade  with  Russia ;  and  in  the  charter  of  the  company 
of  merchant  adventurers  he  was  nominated  governor 
for  life,  as  "the  chiefest setter  forth"  of  the  enterprise. 
Cabot  lived  to  a  verj-  advanced  age,  and  died  about 
1557.  probably  in  Lon<lon  ;  but  neither  the  date  of  bis 
death  nor  the  place  of  his  intennent  is  properly  authen- 
ticated. Sebastian  Cabot  may  be  justly  reganled  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  navigators  the  Avorld  has 
ever  seen,  and  the  world  owes  him  a  debt  of  imperish- 
able gratitude.  "  He  ended."  says  the  author  of  the 
memoir  which  has  rescued  so  much  of  his  life  from 
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obscuritj',  "he  ended,  as  he  had  begun,  his  career  in 
the  service  of  his  native  country ;  infusing  into  her 
marine  a  spirit  of  lofty  enterprise,  a  high  moral  tone, 
and  a  system  of  mild  but  inflexible  discipline,  of 
which  the  results  were  not  long  after  so  conspicuously 
displayed.  Finally,  he  is  seen  to  open  new  sources  of 
commerce,  of  which  the  influence  may  be  distinctly 
traced  on  her  present  greatness  and  prosperity." — E. 
B.  See  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a  Review  of  the 
History  of  Alaritime  Discovery,  illustrated  by  documents 
from  ike  Bolls,  now  first  published.   8vo.  London,  1831. 

Cacao,  or  Cocoa,  the  substance  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Tkeobronia  cacao.  When  the  bruised  seeds 
are  flavored  with  the  Epidendrum  vanilla,  mixed  with 
a  little  sugar,  they  form  the  agreeable  confection  well 
known  under  the  name  of  chocolate. 

Cadiz,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  sea-port 
of  Spain,  on  its  southwestern  coast,  on  the  rocky  and 
elevated  extremity  of  a  narrow,  low  peninsula,  or 
tongue  of  land,  projecting  from  the  Isla  de  Leon,  north- 
northwest  about  4^  nautical  miles.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  except  the  south,  where  it  joins  the  land, 
by  the  sea,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  Population 
in  1837,  58,525.  It  is  well  built,  and  has,  at  a  distance, 
a  verj^  striking  appearance.  The  tower  or  light-house 
of  St.  Sebastian  stands  on  the  Avestem  side  of  the  city, 
being,  according  to  Torino,  in  lat.  36°  31'  7"  N.,  long. 
6°  18'  52"  W.  It  is  a  most  conspicuous  object  to  ves- 
sels approaching  from  the  Atlantic.  The  light,  which 
is  172  feet  high,  is  of  great  brilliancy,  revolves  once  a 
minute,  and  in  fair  weather  may  be  seen  more  than  six 
leagues  off. 

Bay  of  Cadiz. — The  entrance  to  this  noble  basin  lies 
between  the  city  and  the  town  and  promontory  of  Rota, 
bearing  northwest  by  north,  distant  about  If  league. 
The  bay  is  of  very  great  extent,  aftording,  in  most 
places,  good  anchorage.  The  port  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  where  a  mole  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions has  been  constructed  ;  but  the  water  is  not  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  allow  large  vessels  to  approach  nearer 
than  within  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  where  they 
anchor  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms.  The  rocks  called  the 
Cochinos,  the  Puercas,  and  the  Diamante,  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  city,  in  the  entrance  to  the  bay  ;  the  first 
two  at  about  three-fifths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  Dia- 
mante at  rather  more  than  li  mile  from  the  citj'.  Ves- 
sels maj'  enter  between  the  Puercas  and  the  Diamante ; 
but  none,  except  those  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet 
water,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  channel,  ought  to 
attempt  entering  between  the  Cochinos  and  Puercas 
and  the  city.  The  town  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  is  famous  for  being  the  dc'pot  of  the 
wines  of  Xeres.  The  outer  bay,  or  that  of  Cadiz  prop- 
erly so  called,  is  separated  from  the  inner  bay  by  the 
promontory  having  at  its  extremity  the  castle  of  Mata- 
gorda, which  approaches  within  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  the  Puntales  castle,  on  the  Isla  de  Leon. 


Within  the  inner  bay  is  the  famous  arsenal  of  the  Car- 
acas, the  town  of  San  Carlos,  the  canal  of  Trocadero, 
etc.  At  spring-tides  the  water  in  the  bay  rises  10  or 
11  feet,  but  at  neaps  the  rise  does  not  exceed  6  feet. — 
For  further  particulars  see  the  excellent  Chart  of  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  by  ToFixo  ;  Malham's  Naval  Gazetteer; 
and  Purdy's  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay  etc. 

History,  Trade,  etc. — Cadiz  is  a  very  ancient  city, 
having  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  about  1200 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple  which 
thej'  erected  in  it  in  honor  of  Hercules  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  antiquity. — Sainte  Croix,  des  An- 
ciennes  Colonies,  p.  14;  Ptmp.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
Its  excellent  port,  and  its  situation,  favorable  alike  for 
commerce  and  security,  have  made  it,  whether  possess- 
ed bj'  Carthaginians,  Eomans,  Moors,  or  Christians, 
and  under  every  vicissitude,  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  and  political  importance.  It  has  long  been 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Spanish  naval  force. 
In  1720  the  commerce  with  Spanish  America,  which  had 
previously  been  exclusively  carried  on  from  Seville, 
was  transferred  to  Cadiz.  It  enjoyed  this  valuable  mo- 
nopoly till  1765,  when  it  was  partially  relaxed  by  the 
trade  to  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  other 
islands,  being  opened  to  all  the  greater  ports  of  Spain. 
The  benefits  resulting  from  this  relaxation  were  so  very 
great,  that  in  1778  the  trade  to  all  parts  of  America  was 
opened  to  ships  from  every  considerable  Spanish  port, 
except  those  of  Biscay,  Avhich,  not  being  subject  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  kingdom,  were  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  privilege.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  her  situation,  the  great  capital  of  her  merchants, 
and  their  established  connections,  Cadiz  continued, 
notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  to  pre- 
serve by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  American  trade. 
But  since  the  colonies  achieved  their  independence,  her 
commerce  has  been  contracted  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits  ;  nor  is  there  much  prospect  of  its  being 
materially  improved,  without  a  total  change  of  -policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government.  Barcelona  is 
at  present  the  principal  seat  of  Spanish  commerce. — 
Robertson's  America,  b.  viii.  passim;  Townsend's 
Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  395-401,  2d  edition. 

The  white  wines  of  Xeres  in  its  vicinity  form  by  far 
the  principal  article  of  export  from  Cadiz.  The  quan- 
tity exported  may  amount  to  about  30,000  pipes  a  year. 
The  prices  vary  from  £12  to  £65  per  pipe  ;  but,  as  the 
lower  qualities  predominate,  the  price  may  be  taken, 
at  a  medium,  at  about  £25,  making  the  total  value  of 
the  exports  £750,000.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  goes  to  England.  The  other  articles  of  export 
are  quicksilver,  brandy,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  oil, 
provisions,  flour,  salt,  wool,  etc.  The  imports  consist 
principally  of  sugar  and  coff'ee  from  the  Havana  and 
Porto  Rico,  cocoa,  hemp,  flax,  linens,  dried  fish,  hides, 
cotton  wool  and  cotton  manufactures,  rice,  spices,  in- 
digo, staves  and  timber,  etc. 


Statement  of  the  Numjjee,  Tonnage,  Crews,  and  Values  ok  the  Cargoes  of  Vessels,  belonging  to  various  Nations, 

WHICH  entered  and  CLEARED  AT  THE  PORT  OK  CADIZ  IN  1S45  AND  1846. 


Nntions. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tuna. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

VbIuo  of 
Cftrpoea. 

rBritish 

French  

!^  J  American  (U.  S.) 

S  "j  Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Prussian 

[_Spanish 

Total 

fBritish 

•-i97 
40 
53 
64 
46 

2G4 

49,576 

6,217 
7,541 
13,090 
15,231 

42,708 

2,857 
635 
601 
668 
683 

5,416 

£30,010 
20,554 
12,071 
7,634 
20,280 

471,031 

307 
37 
56 
08 
52 

101 

51,122 
5,684 
8,213 
14,370 
17,121 
36,125 

2,!'55 
578 
657 

721 

774 
2,800 

£847,247 

14,937 

15,676 

13,620 

6,910 

22.3,217 

734 

134,703 

8,390 

£.'562,786 

681 

132,635 

8.575 

£1,121,807 

257 
42 
53 
lis 
54 

217 

.S9,8.'?3 
7,G.'^4 
20,688 
11,280 
15,479 
45,881 

2,334 
677 
729 
581 
747 

3,146 

£S0,808 

8,610 

.35,719 

11,485 

44,104 

606,670 

250 
45 
48 
46 
40 

152 

08,6.33 
7,908 

19,230 
9,194 

1.3,271 

36,624 

2,270 
729 
678 
479 
650 

2,214 

£707,840 
12,882 
14,397 
7,117 
5,600 
225,680 

^  J  American  (U.  S.) 

CO     Swedish  and  Norwegian 
Prussian 

l^Spanish 

Total 

678 

140,495          8,214 

£037,  .396 

.590 

124,766 

7,020 

£975,416 

The  commercial  greatness  of  Cadiz  has  long  been  [  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
on  the  wane.     At  one  time  it  was  the  great  focus  of  I  colonies,  and  from  1720  to  1765  it  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
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of  the  traffic  with  Spanish  America.  Its  prosficrity 
hegan  to  decline  when  the  tnide  of  St.  Domingo,  Culia, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  other  islands  was  opened  up  to  the 
greater  ports  of  Spain,  and  decayed  almost  entirely  in 
the  beginning  of  tiie  present  century,  when  the  colo- 
nies achieved  their  independence.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Spanish  government  in  1828  to  restore  its 
former  greatness,  Ijy  making  it  a  free  warehousing 
port;  but  this  valuable  privilege  was  withdrawn  in 
1832,  and  commerce  relapsed  into  its  former  depressed 
condition.  Ky  far  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  future  prosperity  is  the  oppressive  commercial  re- 
strictions imposed  by  government  on  all  imports — a 
policy  which  tlirows  three-fourths  of  the  trade  of  Spain 
into  the  hands  of  contrabandistas.  The  principal  manu- 
factures of  Cadiz  are,  soap,  glass,  coarse  woolen,  cot- 
ton, and  silk  stuffs,  and  liats.  There  are  also  some 
sugar  refineries  and  tanneries.  A  considerable  stimu- 
lus to  industry  is  given  liy  the  tiocidad  economica  de 
Amiyus  del paU,  which  introduced  the  cochineal  plant, 
and  grants  medals  for  improvements  in  manufactures. 
— E.  B. 

Caen,  the  capital  of  the  arrondissement  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  in  France.  It 
stands  in  an  extensive  valley,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ome,  at  the  influx  of  the  Odon,  9  miles  from  the  En- 
glish Channel,  and  122  west  of  Paris.  Lat.  49°  11'  12" 
N.,  long.  0^  21'  38  "  W.  The  town  is  handsome  and 
well  built ;  the  streets  are  generally  wide,  straight, 
and  clean ;  and  the  houses,  being  built  of  freestone, 
have  a  very  good  appearance.  Population  (1851), 
40,5G9  ;  while  that  of  the  arrondissement  amounted  to 
139,922.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Caen 
are  considerable.  It  exports  corn,  wine,  brandy,  fruit, 
cattle,  stones,  hardware,  etc.  Its  manufactures  con- 
sist chiefly  of  laces,  caps,  table-linen,  cotton  fabrics, 
earthen-ware,  cutlery,  etc. ;  it  has  also  breweries,  dye- 
works,  and  ship-building  yards.  Several  large  fairs 
are  annually  held  here.  At  high  water,  vessels  of  150 
or  1()0  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  a  canal  to 
connect  it  with  the  sea  is  in  course  of  construction, 
whidi  will  render  it  accessible  to  large  vessels. — E.  B. 

Caffila,  a  kind  of  caravan  or  company  of  merchants. 
It  dilfers,  however,  from  a  caravan,  at  least  in  Persia; 
for  the  caflila  properly  belongs  to  some  sovereign,  or 
to  some  powerful  company  in  Europe ;  whereas  a  cara- 
van is  a  company  of  particular  merchants,  each  trading 
upon  his  own  account.  Caflilas  also  cross  some  parts 
of  the  deserts  of  Africa,  particularly  that  of  Sahara. — 
E.  B. 

Cagliari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  a  spacious  bay  on  the  south  coast  of  the  islapd, 
lat.  39°  12'  13"  N.,  long.  9°  7'  44"  E.  Population  in 
1850,  30,000  ?  The  city  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and 
has  an  imposing  effect  from  the  sea.  The  public 
buildings  and  churches  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  splendid ;  but  the  streets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
narrow,  steep,  and  filthy.  The  Gulf  of  Cagliari  ex- 
tends from  Pulaon  the  west,  to  Cape  Carbonara  on  the 
east,  a  distance  of  about  24  miles  across,  and  about  12 
in  depth,  with  good  anchorage  every  where  after  get- 
ting into  soundings.  A  mole  projects  from  the  Pra- 
tique office,  and  ships  usually  lie  about  1  mile  south- 
west l>y  south  from  it,  in  G  or  8  fathoms  water,  on  an 
excellent  bottom  of  mud.  There  is  a  very  convenient 
pier  harbor  at  tlie  south  angle  of  the  tower  wall,  capa- 
ble of  containing  14  or  IG  vessels  of  a  tolerable  size, 
besides  small  craft.  Altogether,  Cagliari  is  one  of  the 
best  and  safest  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. — See  Sar- 
dinia. 

Cairo,  the  modern  capital  of  Egjpt,  occupies  the 
natural  centre  of  the  country,  situate  on  the  east  bank 
of  die  Nile,  12  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  delta,  112 
miles  southeast  of  Alexandria,  and  75  miles  west  from 
Suez.  N.  lat.  30^  2'  4  ;  E.  long.  31^  15  36".  It  is 
built  partly  on  the  plain  and  partly  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  rocky  range  of  Mokattem,  on  a  si>ur  of  which 


'  stands  the  citadel,  in  a  most  advantageous  position  to 
;  command  the  town.      Cairo  occupies  a  site  of  alwut  7 
I  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
strongly  built  and  fortified  with  lofty  towers.     The 
'•  prospect  from  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  is  one  of 
great  magnificence  and  beauty.     The  commerce  of 
!  (Jairo,  although  still  depressed,  is  considerable.    Being 
the  rendezvous  of  one  of  the  great  caravans  to  Mecca, 
'  it  is  the  central  mart  in  which  the  slaves,  gum,  and 
gold  dust  of  the  interior,  and  the  oils  and  flannels  of 
j  the  north  of  Africa,  with  the  Eurof>«;an  merchandise 
j  from  Alexandria,  are  exchanged  for  the  coffee,  per- 
fumes, spices,  and  shawls  of  Araliia  and  India.     As 
the  residence  of  the  learned  and  wealthy  of  Egj-pt,  it 
affords  a  market  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
surrounding  districts ;  and  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  arms,  already  extensive,  it  contains  manufactories 
of  sal-ammoniac,  saltpetre,  coarse  gunjtowder,  glass 
lamps,  and  linen  cloths.     From  the  central  situation 
of  Cairo,  and  its  proximity  to  the  hot  sandy  deserts,  its 
temperature  is  much  higher  than  near  the  coast ;  but 
the  diseases  which  infest  it,  such  as  the  plague,  oph- 
thalmia, and  malignant  fevers,  seem  to  originate  in 
its  "  stifled  filth,"  and  other  local  causes  which  advanc- 
ing civilization  will  greatly  remove,  rather  than  in  the 
unhealtliiness  of  its  situation.     Population  estimated 
at  about  200,000,  comprising  about  121,000  Moham- 
medans, CO, 000  Copts,  4000  Jews,  and  the  rest  Franks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians. — E.  B. 

Cajeput  Oil,  the  volatile  oU  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  the  cajeput-tree  {Mrlaleuca  Leucadtndron, 
Linn.).  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  native  term 
cayu-puti.  that  is,  white-wood  oil ;  because  the  bark  of 
the  tree  which  yields  it  has  a  whitish  appearance,  like 
our  birch.  This  tree  is  common  in  Amboyna  and 
other  Eastern  islands.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  smaller  of  two  varie- 
ties. It  is  prepared  in  great  quantities  in  Banda,  and 
sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  It  is  of  a  green  col- 
or, very  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  strong  smell 
resembling  camphor,  and  a  strong  pungent  taste.  It 
liurns  entirely  away  without  leaving  any  residuum. 
It  is  often  adulterated  with  other  essential  oils,  colored 
with  resin  of  milfoil.  In  the  genuine  oil,  the  green 
color  depends  on  the  presence  of  copper;  for,  when 
rectified,  it  is  colorless. — Thomson's  Dispensatory. 

Calalsar  Skin(Fr.  Petit-grU;  Ger.  Gramcerh;  It. 
VaO(\  Vdjo ;  Euss.  Bjelka ;  Sp.  Gris  pequeno),  the  Si- 
berian squirrel  skin,  of  various  colors,  used  in  making 
muffs,  tippets,  and  trimmings  for  clothes. 

Calabash  (Spanish  mlabaza),  in  Commerce,  a  kind 
of  vessel  formed  of  the  dried  shell  of  the  cucurbita,  or 
gourd  plant.  It  is  used  for  containing  liquors  or 
gums,  as  pitch,  rosin,  and  the  like. 

Calamauder  "Wood,  a  beautiful  species  of  tim- 
ber brought  from  Ceylon.  It  is  so  hard  that  common 
edge-tools  can  not  work  it,  so  that  it  must  be  rasped 
and  almost  ground  into  shape.  It  is  singularly  re- 
markable for  the  variety  and  admixture  of  colors.  The 
most  prevailing  is  a  fine  chocolate,  now  deepening  al- 
most into  absolute  black,  now  fading  into  a  medium 
between  fawn  and  cream  colors.  It  arrests  the  eye 
from  the  rich  beauty  of  the  intermingled  tints,  not 
from  any  undue  showiness.  It  takes  a  verj"  high 
polish ;  and  is  wrought  into  chairs,  and  particularly 
into  tables.  Sir  Rolicrt  Brownrigg,  late  govenior  of 
Ceylon,  had  the  doors  of  the  dining-room  of  his  seat  in 
Monmouthshire  made  of  calamander.  It  is  scarce  in 
Ceylon,  and  is  not  regularly  imported.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, it  has  lieen  imported  l>y  private  gentlemen,  re- 
turning from  the  colony,  for  their  own  use.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  fancy  woods.  The 
nearer  it  is  taken  from  the  root  of  the  tree,  the  finer  it 
is. — MiLr.rnx's  Orittit.  Com.;  I. ihriiry  ■]{ Entertaining 
Kiiou-ledflf,  Vegetable  Substances,  p.  179. 

Calcedony.  The  distinction  l>otween  this  sul>- 
stance  and  agate  rests  upon  very  arliitrarv  grounds. 
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Agate  frequently  presents  a  variety  of  colors,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  beautiful  delineations.  Calcedony  is 
generally  of  one  uniform  color,  of  a  light  brown,  and 
sometimes  nearly  white.  It  occurs  in  irregular  mass- 
es, forming  grotesque  cavities  in  the  trap  rocks,  par- 
ticularly in  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  from  the  for- 
mer of  which  there  are  specimens  in  the  Museum  of 
Edinburgli  of  a  very  large  size.  These  stalactites  ap- 
pear always  to  have  proceeded  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  cavity,  which  is  sometimes  filled  to  the  very  sum- 
mit with  solid  matter.  Calcedony  is  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  cups  and  plates,  and  other  articles  of  taste, 
of  which  the  most  splendid  specimens  are  imported 
from  India.  The  labor  which  has  been  bestowed  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  and  the  perfection 
with  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  all  who  examine  them.  There  are  some 
of  them  as  thin  and  as  delicate  as  china.  The  finest 
stones  are  of  course  selected  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  generally  clear  and  almost  transparent,  still  main- 
taining the  warm  brown  color  which  characterizes  the 
stone.  They  often  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  hammered,  so  shaded  and  undulated  is  the  aspect 
of  the  mass ;  and  to  add  to  their  beauty,  the  fine  den- 
dritic Mocha  stones  are  often  selected.  We  are  in  ig- 
norance even  of  the  locality  where  these  beautiful  ob- 
jects are  manufactured,  whether  in  Japan  or  China ; 
but  they  generally  come  from  India,  where,  we  believe, 
they  are  found  among  the  most  precious  treasures  in 
the  repositories  of  the  nabobs  and  princes  of  the  East. 
— E.B. 

Calcutta,  the  principal  city  of  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal, the  capital  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and, 
with  the  exception,  perhajjs,  of  Canton,  the  greatest 
emporium  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Its  citadel  is  in  lat.  22'^  34'  49"  K.,  long.  88^  27' 16"  E. 
It  is  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  being  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
denominated  by  Europeans  the  Hooghly  River,  which 
is  the  only  arm  of  the  Ganges  navigable  to  any  con- 
sideraljle  distance  by  large  ships.  At  high  water  the 
river  opposite  to  the  town  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth; 
but  during  the  ebb  the  side  opposite  to  Calcutta  ex- 
poses a  long  range  of  dry  sand  banks.  Owing  to  the 
length  and  intricacy  of  the  navigation  from  the  sea, 
it  can  not  be  undertaken  without  a  pilot ;  so  that,  even 
if  it  did  not  exceed  our  limits,  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  any  description  of  it  in  this  place. — See  Hoo(/hly 
River. 

In  1717  Calcutta  was  only  a  petty  village ;  but  it 
subseqixently  increased  verj'  rapidly,  and  was  sup- 
posed, toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  have 
600,000  or  700,000  inhabitants.  This,  however,  was  a 
gross  exaggeration.  A  census  of  the  population,  taken 
in  May,  1850,  by  order  of  the  chief  magistrate,  gives 
the  following  results : 

Europeans 6,233 

Eurasians  (the  progeny  of  European  fathers  and 

native  mothers) 4,G15 

Americans 892 

Chinese 847 

Armenians 15,34"3 

Hindoos 274,336 

Mohammedans 110,918 

Total 413,1S'2 

The  occupations  of  these  various  classes  are  nearly 
what  might  be  expected  in  the  luxurious  capital  of  a 
great  empire,  and  in  so  great  an  emporium  of  mari- 
time commerce.  Public  officers,  lawyers,  physicians, 
merchants,  and  their  families,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  British  inhabitants.  The  natives  and  foreigners 
of  respectability  are  mostly  engaged  in  trade,  or  live 
upon  their  property ;  and  the  lower  classes  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  retail  dealers,  mechanics,  and  serv- 
ants. A  great  part,  however,  of  what  may  be  fairly 
considered  tlie  population  of  Calcutta,  consisting  of 
laborers,  mechanics,  and  persons  engaged  in  trade, 
reside  at  night  in  the  suburbs,  or  neighboring  villa- 


ges, coming  into  town  earlj'  in  the  morning  to  their 
respective  employments.  These  were  estimated,  in 
1837,  on  tolerably  good  data,  at  177,000.  The  small 
number  of  English  resident  in  Calcutta  (where,  how- 
ever, they  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India)  may  well  excite  surprise.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  cessation  of  the  East  India  Companv's 
monopoly,  and  of  the  jirohibition  of  European  resort 
to  India,  would  occasion  an  influx  of  British  settlers 
and  capital.  But  this  anticipation  has  not  been  real- 
ized. Scarcely  a  single  English  agriculturist,  with 
capital  sufficient  to  cultivate  100  acres  of  land,  has 
established  himself  in  India,  and  there  has  been  no 
immigration  of  artisans.  And  this,  after  all,  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected — the  country  being 
too  fully  occupied,  the  burdens  on  the  land  too  heavy, 
and  the  wages  of  labor  far  too  low,  to  admit  of  any 
thing  like  an  extensive  immigration.  The  Eurasians, 
the  progeny  of  white  fathers  and  native  mothers,  are 
mostly  employed  as  clerks  in  the  government  offices 
and  mercantile  establishments,  and  are  said  to  be  an 
industrious  and  useful  class. — Bengal  and  Agra  Gazet- 
teer. The  town,  excluding  suburbs,  extends  about  4\ 
miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  an  average 
breadth  inland  of  Ij  mile.  Fort  William,  the  cita- 
del, lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  a  little  lower 
down.  It  is  a  strong,  regular  fortification;  but  so 
extensive  that  it  would  require  a  garrison  of  10,000 
men  for  its  effectual  defense.  Calcutta  possesses  great 
natural  advantages  for  inland  navigation,  all  sorts  of 
foreign  produce  being  transported  with  great  facility 
on  the  Ganges  and  its  subsidiary  streams  to  the  north- 
western quarters  of  Hiudostan,  over  a  distance  of  at 
least  1000  miles,  while  the  productions  of  the  interior 
are  received  by  the  same  easy  channels. 

The  principal  merchants  and  traders  consist  of  Brit- 
ish and  other  Europeans,  Portuguese  born  in  India, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  commoul}'  called  Parsees,  Moguls,  Moham- 
medans of  Hindostan,  and  Hindoos ;  the  latter  usu- 
ally either  of  the  Brahminical  or  mercantile  castes, 
and  natives  of  Bengal.  The  native  Portuguese  and 
Armenian  merchants  have  of  late  greatly  declined  in 
wealth  and  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Per- 
sian merchants  have  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
several  of  them  being  worth  £250,000  sterling.  The 
large  fortunes  of  the  Hindoo  merchants  have  been 
much  broken  do^vn  of  late  years  by  litigation  in  the 
courts,  and  naturally  through  the  law  of  equal  copar- 
cenary among  brothers.  To  counterbalance  this,  there 
has  been,  since  the  opening  of  the  free  trade  in  1814, 
a  vast  augmentation  of  the  number  of  inferior  mer- 
chants, worth  from  £20,000  to  £50,000  steriing.  There 
are  but  few  Hindoo  merchants  at  present  whose  wealth 
exceeds  £200,000  sterling. 

The  British  merchants  form  a  most  respectable 
class,  and  contribute  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  settlement.  Many  of  them  are  possessed  of  large 
fortunes,  and  live  in  a  style  of  suitable  splendor.  The 
Armenians  are  the  most  numerous  body  of  foreign 
merchants  in  Calcutta.  They  trade  extensively  to  all 
parts  of  the  East,  are  uncommonly  diligent  and  atten- 
tive to  business,  and  are  considered  to  have  a  more 
minute  intelligence  from  foreign  ports  than  any  other 
bodj'  of  merchants.  The  native  liankers,  agents,  and 
monej -dealers,  are  numerous.  Though  formerly  tim- 
orous, the  Hindoo  now  adventures  in  almost  every 
species  of  mercantile  speculations ;  and  goods  belong- 
ing to  native  merchants,  to  the  amount  of  several  mil- 
lions sterling,  are  generally  lying  for  sale  in  the  ware- 
houses of  Calcutta.  The  native  merchants  of  an  infe- 
rior class  engross  nearly  the  whole  of  the  retail  trade 
of  Calcutta,  under  the  titles  of  Banians,  Sircars,  and 
other  api)ellations.  In  the  transactions  of  usury,  these 
men  are  watchful  and  acute  beyond  even  those  en- 
gaged in  similar  pursuits  in  the  West. 

The  English  society  in  Calcutta  is  of  the  best  de- 
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scription,  and  numerous  fttes  are  given  during  the 
cold  sciison,  wliich  lasts  from  September  to  April,  on 
a  splendid  scale,  by  the  governor  general  and  other 
public  functionaries,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals. 
There  is  a  theatre,  chiefly  supported  by  amateur  per- 
formers ;  and  public  concerts  are  given,  also  supported 
by  amateur  talent.  The  usual  mode  of  visiting  is  in 
palanquins,  but  many  of  the  British  have  carriages 
adapted  to  tlie  climate;  and  the  breed  of  horses  hav- 
ing been  greatly  improved,  it  is  the  universal  practice 
to  drive  out  between  sunset  and  dinner.  It  is  only 
during  the  cold  season  that  it  is  possible  to  venture 


altroad  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  which,  in  the  rest  of 
the  year,  is  devoted  to  repose.  The  hot  season  begins 
in  April.  Every  day  the  heat  increases  until  the  mid- 
dle of  .June,  when  the  [jeriodical  rains  begin,  which 
last  till  August.  The  weather  then  being  extremely 
close,  is  more  oppressive  and  more  unhealthy  than  be- 
fore. The  mean  temperature  is  about  CG'  in  January, 
69-  in  February,  80 -  in  March,  Hi)'  in  April  and  May, 
83'  in  June,  81'^  in  July,  82-  in  August  and  September, 
79''  in  October,  74'-"  in  November,  and  6C°  in  Decem- 
ber. The  annual  fall  of  rain  during  six  years,  com- 
mencing with  1830,  averaged  sixty-four  inches. — E.  B. 


Commercial  Weights  and  Measukes  of  India,  with  theiu  Equivalents  in  English  Avoibdupois,  Bengal  FactobT' 

MADUAS,  and  BoMlJAY  WEIGHTS. 


Commercial  Measures,  etc. 


Acheen  baliar  of  200  catties 

Acbeen  giincha  of  10  nelly 

Anjengo  caiuiy  of  20  maunds  — 

Hatuvia  pecul  of  100  catties 

Bentoolin  baliar 

Bengal  factory  niaund 

Bengal  bazar  luaund , 

Bombay  candy  of  20  maunds 

Bussorah  inaund  of  70  vakias  . . 
Bns.-<oraIi  niaund  of  24  vakias  . . 
Culicut  maiind  of  100  pools  .... 

China  pecul  of  100  catties 

Cochin  candy  of  20  maunds 

Gombroon  bazar  candy 

Goa  candy  of  20  maunds 

Jonkceylon  bahar  of  8  caplns  .. , 

Madras  candy  of  20  maunds 

Malacca  baliar  of  3  pcculs , 

Mocha  bahar  of  15  frazils 

Muscat  Custom-house  maund  . . . 

Myjoro  candy  of  7  moralis 

I'egu  candy  of  150  vis 

Penang  pecul  of  100  catties 

Sural  niaund  of  40  seers 

Surat  I'licca  maund 

Telliclierry  candy  of  20  maunds  . 


Avoirdapois. 


Lbs.  oz. 

423  6 

220  0 

500  0 

135  10 

560  0 

74  10 

82  2 


500 

90 

28 

30 

133 

54.^ 

7 

4J'5 

4S5 

500 

405 

450 


0 
5 
0 
0 
0 

8  12 
500  0 
500  0 
133  5 
37  5 
74  10 
600   0 


dr. 
13 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10-7 

2-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5-8 

0 

0 

0 

5-8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5-3 

5-3 
10-7 

0 


Bengal  Factory, 


Mds.   S.  Ch. 

5    20  13 

2    37  13-7 

7    20  0 


7  20 
1  0 
1  4 
7  20 
1  8 
0    15 

0  16 

1  31 
7     11 
0      4 
C    25 
6    20 
6 
5 
6 
0 
7 
6 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 

5-6 
40 
1-1 
6 

2-6 
0 

2-9 

0 

2S      0 

10    15 

0      1 

4    11 


20 


Modra 


Mds.  Vij.  Pol. 


10  7 

8  0 

22  3 

5  3 


22 

2 

3 
22 

3 

1 

1 

5 

21  5 
0    2 

19    6 

19  G 

20  0 
10  1 
18    0 

0  2 

22  8 
20    0 

5    3 

1  r. 

2  7 
24    0 


19 
16 

8 
10 

8 
35-7 
11-3 

S 
35-2 

4-8 


1  24 

2  20 
5    36-8 
2     10 
0    10 
G    12 

0 
24 

0 
32 

8 

0 
20 
37-9 
3.5-7 

0 


Bombay. 

Pi«r 


27 
0 


33  22-4 

0  0 

26  20 

37  10 

0  0 

8  27-9 

0  21-4 

2  25-7 
14-3 


30 

19     10     12-9 
0    10    21-4 


17  27      4-3 

17  13  10 

17  34      8-6 

14  18  171 


10 


25-7 


0  12  15 
20  0  0 
17  34      8-6 

4  30  14-3 

1  13 


10 
20  20 
17      4-3 


Calcutta  is  the  great  emporium  of  India.  By  means 
of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams,  it  has  an 
uninterrupted  water  communication  with  the  whole 
of  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  also  with  the 
fertile  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Agra.  Being  thus  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce,  it  trades  extensively  with  al- 
most every  country  in  the  world,  and  numbers  of  ves- 
sels of  every  form  and  description  are  constantly 
arriving  in  or  departing  from  the  river,  which,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  presents  the  busiest  scene  imag- 
inable. Numerous  dock-yards  have  also  been  estab- 
lished, in  wliich  are  built  \-essels  of  great  burden  and 
of  admirable  construction.  Indigo,  sugar,  cotton, 
rice,  opium,  silk,  and  saltpetre,  are  the  staple  com- 
modities of  export.  Those  of  import  are,  British  cot- 
ton goods,  salt,  copper,  iron,  and  hardware. 

The  commerce  of  Calcutta  has  for  a  long  period  of 
years  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  bank,  called  the 
Bank  of  Bengal,  established  by  government  authority 
and  carried  on  under  government  inspection.  A^'arious 
acts  have  at  different  periods  been  passed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  for  its  regulation  ;  the  last  bears  date 
the  18tli  of  March,  1839,  and  took  effect  from  the  1st 
of  May  following.  By  this  all  previous  charters  and 
acts,  except  so  far  as  continued  by  the  new  act.  were 
canceled  and  repealed ;  the  capital  stock,  previously 
fixed  at  75  lacs  of  rupees,  was  increased  by  one  half, 
the  nature  of  the  transactions  in  which  the  bank  might 
engage  was  ])rescrilped,  and  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions under  which  its  business  was  to  be  conducted 
were  laid  down.  The  stock  is  divided  into  shares  of 
4000  rupees,  or  quarter  shares  of  1000  rupees  each ; 
and  a  portion  is,  and  always  has  been,  held  by  govern- 
ment. 

Pilotage. — The  navigation  of  the  Kiver  Ilooghly, 
from  the  Sand  Heads  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  about 
130  miles,  is  naturally  dangerous  and  intricate;  but 
rendered  comparatively  safe  by  a  skillful  and  excel- 
lent, though  costly,  pilot  establishment. 


All  foreign  vessels  pay  the  same  pilotage  as  those 
under  British  colors.  By  broken  pilotage  is  meant 
the  proportion  of  full  pilotage  between  the  different 
stages  or  places  of  anchorage.  AU  ships  the  property 
of  foreigners,  as  well  Asiatic  as  European,  are  subject 
to  the  charge  termed  "'lead  money;''  it  being  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  pilot  should  have  with  him 
a  leadsman  in  whom  he  can  confide. 

Detention  money,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  diem,  from 
British  and  foreign  vessels,  is  charged  by  persons  of 
the  pilot  service  kept  on  board  ships  at  anchor  by  de- 
sire of  the  commander  or  owner. 

In  the  river  before  Calcutta,  and  in  other  parts,  there 
are  chain  moorings,  of  which  the  charges  are  as  fol- 
low : 


Barden  of  Ships. 

April  to  October, 
7  Months. 

NoTember  to  Mardi, 
5  Months. 

500  tons  and  upward. 
Under  5m)  tons 

lOs.  per  diem 
14*.  per  diem 

128.  ptr  diem 
10.t  per  diem 

Hire  of  the  chain-moorings  at  Diamond  Harbor,  £1 
per  diem,  llie  lowest  charge  to  a  ship  requiring  the 
accommodation  of  the  chain  moorings  at  either  of  the 
places  above  mentioned  is  for  ten  days ;  and  using 
them  longer,  a  further  charge  is  made  at  the  estab- 
lished rate  per  diem  for  every  day  exceeding  ten.  The 
charge  for  transporting  a  ship  from  her  moorings  into 
any  of  the  docks  at  Kidderpore,  Howrah,  or  Sulkea. 
or  from  any  of  the  docks  to  her  moorings,  is  fixed  at 
50  rupees ;  and  no  higher  charge  for  such  ser\-ice  is 
authorized.  Besides  pilotage,  every  ship  is  chargea- 
ble with  the  hire  of  a  row-boat  to  accomjwny  her; 
viz. :  for  a  boat  of  the  first  class,  2is. ;  of  the  second 
class.  18j!.  ;  and  of  the  third  class.  14s.  Of  l.Ue  years 
a  light-house  has  been  erected  at  Kedgeree,  for  which 
the  charge  on  British  or  American  flags  is  at  the  rate 
of  3</.  per  ton  per  annum.  Ships  proceeding  to  Cal- 
cutta must  land  their  gunpowder  at  the  pnwder  maga- 
zine at  Moyapore :  the  charge  is  at  the  rate  of  l^d. 
jx?r  ton  for  each  voyage.  The  whole  pilot  establish- 
ment, and  the  care  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hooghly, 
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is  under  the  managemenl  of  government,  and  is  direct- 
ed bj-  a  marine  board,  -with  a  master  attendant  and  har- 
bor-master. 

The  Marine  Board  at  Calcutta  have  issued  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  Avith  respect  to  pilotage,  etc. : 

1.  Commanders  are  requested,  prior  to  quitting  their  vessels, 
on  arrival  off  Calcutta,  to  fill  up  and  certify,  or  cause  to  be 
filled  up  and  certified,  a  form  of  certificate  showing  the  actu- 
al registered  tonnage,  the  draught  of  water,  and  whether  the 
vessel  has  or  has  not  been  tugged  by  a  steamer  any  part  of 
the  way,  or  has  or  has  not  had  the  use  of  a  row-boat ;  which 
form  will  be  furnished  to  the  pilot,  in  order  to  the  bills  of  the 
vessels  being  correctly  made  out.  2.  Commanders  are  further 
requested,  as  early  after  their  arrival  as  possible,  to  notify  in 
writing  to  the  master  attendant  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  reference  for  the  payment  of  his  vessel's  bUls.  On  the 
receipt  by  the  master  attendant  of  the  above  certificate,  and 
written  reference  for  payment,  a  single  bill  will  be  prepared, 
including  inward  pilotage,  light-house  duty,  Moyapore  maga- 
zine duty,  and  row-boat  hire  (if  any),  which,  together  with 
the  certificate,  wiU  be  forwarded  to  the  marine  paymaster,  for 
collection  within  fifteen  days  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and 
having  on  it  the  name  and  residence  of  the  party  referred  to 
for  payment,  which  comnianders  are  requested  to  furnish  to 
the  master  attendant,  in  writing,  as  early  after  their  arrival  as 
practicable,  that  officer  will  more  readilj-  be  enabled  to  present 
it.  By  this  arrangement,  all  the  charges  connected  with  the 
vessel,  up  to  her  arrival  off  Calcutta,  will  be  embodied  in  one 
bill,  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  being  made  up  in  separate  bills. 
4.  In  the  event  of  vessels  docking,  or  being  transported  at  the 
desire  of  the  commander,  it  is  requested  that  a  certificate  may 
be  given  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  operation  having 
been  performed,  in  order  to  its  accompanying  the  bill  when  pre- 
sented for  pajTuent  to  the  referee.  5.  The  practice  of  charg- 
ing for  hauling  to  the  chain-moorings,  for  their  monthly  hire, 
and  for  hauling  from  the  moorings,  in  separate  bills,  is  discon- 
tinued, and  henceforward  one  bill  will  be  prepared,  including 
the  charge  for  hauling  to  the  moorings,  that  for  occupying 
them,  and  that  for  hauling  from  them ;  and  commanders  are 
requested  to  give,  or  cause  their  commanding  officers  to  give, 
to  the  master  attendant,  or  the  harbor-master,  certificate  of  the 
date  of  hauling  to  and  from  the  moorings,  which  certificate,  as 
before,  will  accompany  the  bill  when  presented  for  payment. 
The  hire  of  the  moorings  will  be  charged  for  the  day  on  which 
the  vessel  is  hauled  thereto,  without  reference  to  the  period  of 
the  day ;  and  in  like  manner,  no  charge  will  be  made  for  the 
day  on  which  she  hauls  from  her  moorings,  however  late  in  the 
day  she  may  quit  them.  The  charges  connected  with  the  chain- 
moorings  will  thus  be  embodied  in  one  bill,  and  be  discharged  in 
one  payment,  instead  of  three  or  more,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  months  the  vessel  occupied  the  moorings.  6.  The  sjstem 
of  charging  outward  pilotage  on  an  estimated  draught  of  wa- 
ter, with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent.,  subject  to  adjustment  after 
the  vessel  has  sailed,  and  of  charging  a  certain  number  of  days 
for  a  row-boat,  subject  to  a  like  adjustment,  is  abolished ;  and 
in  future  the  outward  pilotage  and  charge  for  row-boat  hire  on 
outward-bound  vessels  will  be  as  follows:  When  the  vessel  is 
finally  laden,  the  commander  is  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
master  attendant,  when  the  draught  of  water  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  certified  by  the  commander  or  commanding  officer 
on  the  part  of  the  vessel,  and  by  the  harbor-master  on  the 
part  of  the  government;  subject,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  the 
decision  of  the  master  attendant.  On  receipt  of  the  certifi- 
cate, the  master  attendant  will  cause  a  l)ill  to  be  made  out  for 
the  regular  amount  of  pilotage,  and  for  the  row-boat  hire,  ac- 
cording to  an  average  rate,  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
vessels  and  the  season  of  the  year,  fixed  by  a  marine  committee 
which  lately  sat  at  the  Bankshall,  the  majority  of  which  was 
composed  of  members  of  houses  of  agency  and  commanders 
of  ships.  The  bill  and  certificate  will  be  presented  in  due 
course  for  payment.  7.  As,  however,  it  frequently  happens 
that  vessels  are  taking  in  cargo  or  filling  their  water  up  to  the 
last  day  of  their  departure,  or  that  from  other  causes  the  bills 
for  the  chain-moorings  and  outward  pilotage  can  not  be  made 
out  till  the  eve  of  departure,  owners,  agents,  and  commanders 
are  in  such  cases  particularly  requested,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
patch, to  cause  an  individual  to  attend  at  the  Bankshall,  and 
expedite  the  transmission  of  the  bill  and  certificate  to  the 
board  for  registry,  and  to  the  pay-office  for  collection ;  at  each 
of  which  offices  they  may  in  such  cases  depend  upon  the  most 
ready  and  special  attention.  S.  In  the  event  of  a  vessel  be- 
ing tugged  any  part  of  the  way  down  by  steam,  or  not  hav- 
ing the  use  of  a  row-boat,  commanders  are  to  obtain  from  the 
pilot  of  Kedgeree  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  they  should 
forward  by  the  Dak  to  their  agents.  On  receipt  thereof, 
agents  are  requested  to  make  out  a  bill  against  the  honorable 
company  for  the  quarter  deduction  from  the  pilotage  allowed 


if  tugged  by  steam,  or  for  the  row-boat  hire  paid,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  and  to  forward  it,  together  with  the  certificate,  to 
the  marine  board  for  audit  and  payment.  9.  In  cases  where 
a  vessel  leaves  Calcutta  avowedly  intended  to  fill  up  cargo  at 
some  place  below,  the  pilotage  will  be  charged  at  the  draught 
at  which  she  leaves  Calcutta,  in  like  manner,  though  at  the 
reduced  amount,  as  if  she  had  proceeded  to  sea;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  subsequent  pilotage  charge,  from  the  place  at 
which  the  vessel  takes  in  the  additional  cargo  to  sea  owners 
or  agents  of  vessels  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  special  guar- 
antee to  pay  the  amount  chargeable  according  to  a  certificate 
of  the  draught  of  water,  to  be  signed  by  the  commander,  or 
commanding  officer  and  pilot.  10.  SLx  sets  of  moorings  at 
Diamond  Harbor  ha^^ng  been  fitted  espeoially  to  enable  vessels 
arriving  in  distress  from  loss  of  anchors  and  cables  to  be  read- 
ily moored,  the  charge  will  be  Co.'s  Es.  50  for  mooring  and  un- 
mooring, and  the  daily  hire  the  same  as  for  the  moorings  at 
Calcutta.  The  moorings  will,  of  course,  be  available  to  ves- 
sels not  in  distress  from  loss  of  anchors  and  cables ;  but  the 
harbor-master  will  be  instructed  at  all  times  to  keep  two  sets 
vacant  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  to  meet  casualties. 

There  are  several  dry  docks  at  Calcutta,  in  which 
vessels  of  any  size  may  be  built  or  repaired.  Ships 
built  at  Calcutta  are  of  inferior  durability  to  those 
constructed  at  Bombay,  in  consequence  of  the  frame- 
work being  alwaj's  of  the  inferior  woods  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  planks,  sheathing,  upper  works,  and 
decks,  alone  of  teak ;  which  last  is  furnished  almost 
entirely  from  Pegu.  In  1848,  the  number  of  register- 
ed ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  Calcutta  was  134,  of 
the  burden  of  43, 569  tons ;  being  at  an  average  of 
about  330  tons  for  each.  The  largest  cla.ss  of  vessels 
carrj-  nearly  750  tons ;  but  ships  drawing  so  much  wa- 
ter are  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Hooglily.  Not 
being  able  to  load  at  Calcutta,  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
ceive part  of  their  cargo  at  Diamond  Harbor,  about 
thirty-four  miles  farther  down  the  river.  The  most 
convenient-sized  ship  for  trade  between  Calcutta,  and 
Europe,  and  America,  is  from  400  to  500  tons. 

Duties,  etc. — The  export  and  import  duties  and  draw- 
backs are  regulated  by  an  ordinance  of  the  year.  1836, 
revised  in  1845,  and  are  the  same  for  everj'  port  un- 
der the  government  of  Bengal ;  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William  and  British  In- 
dia generally. 

The  following  is  an  act  of  the  Indian  government, 
which  took  eflect  from  the  25th  March,  1848,  and  which 
abolished  all  duties  on  goods  carried  coastwise  in  the 
company's  territories. 

I.  It  is  hereby  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  25th  day  of 
March,  184S,  all  goods  imported  on  foreign  bottoms  by  sea  into 
any  port  of  the  Presidencies  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal, 
Fort  St.  George,  or  Bombay,  shall  be  charged  only  with  the 
same  rates  of  duty  as  such  goods  would  now  by  law  be 
charged  with  if  such  goods  were  imported  into  any  of  the 
said  ports  on  Britir^h  bottoms,  any  thing  in  any  act  of  the 
Council  of  India  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

II.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  said 
day,  all  goods  exported  on  foreign  bottoms  by  sea,  from  any 
port  of  the  said  prcfidencics,  shall  be  charged  only  with  the 
same  rates  of  duty  as  such  goods  would  now  by  law  be  charged 
with  if  such  goods  were  exported  from  any  of  the  said  ports 
on  British  bottoms,  any  thing  in  any  act  of  the  Council  of 
India  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

III.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  said 
day,  no  duty  shall  be  charged  on  any  goods  lawfully  carried 
from  any  port  in  the  territories  subject  to  tlie  government  of 
the  East  India  Company,  to  any  other  port  in  the  said  terri- 
tories, any  thing  in  any  act  of  the  Council  of  India  contained 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

IV.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
shall  apply  to  the  articles  of  salt  or  opium. 

Schedule  yl.— Rates  of  duty  to  be  charged  on  goods  import- 
ed by  sea  into  any  port  of  the  Presidencies  oT  Fort  Will- 
iam, in  Bengal,  Bombay,  or  Fort  St.  George. 

Bullion  and  coin Free. 

I'recious  stones  and  pearls Free. 

Grain  and  pulse Free. 

Horses  and  other  living  animals Free. 

Ice Free. 

Coai,  coke,  bricks,  chalk,  and  stunes Free. 

Books  printed  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  Brit- 
ish possession Free, 
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Foreign  books S  per  cent. 

Marine  stores,  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  tlie  riiited  Kingdom,  or  of  any 

liritisii  possession 5  per  cent. 

Marine  stores,  tlje  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  any  otlier  place  or  country  ....  10  per  cent. 
Metiilrt.  wrought  or  unwrought,  the  prod- 
uce or  manufacture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  any  British  possession 5  per  cent. 

MetulH,  wrou};ht  or  unwrought,  the  pro- 
duction or  manufacture   of  any  other 

place 10  per  cent 

Woolens,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom,   or  any  British 

pogs<!ssion 5  per  cent. 

Woolens,  the  produce  of  any  otlicr  place 

or  countiy 10  per  cent. 

Cotton  and  silk  piece  goods,  and  all 
manufactures  of  cotton  or  silk,  except 
thread,  twist,  and  yam,  or  of  cotton, 
or  silk  mixed  with  any  other  material, 
the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

or  of  any  liritish  possession 5  per  cent 

Ditto,  the  produce  of  other  places 10  per  cent. 

Opium 24  rss.  per  seer  of  SO 

tolas. 
Poi-tcr,  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors 5  per  cent. 

Salt ; Rs.  G-4  per  md.  of 

80  tolas  per  seer. 

Alum 10  per  cent. 

Camphor 10  per  cent 

Cassia 10  per  cent. 

Cloves 10  per  cent 

Coffee 7|  per  cent. 

Coral 10  per  cent 

Nutmegs  and  mace 10  per  cent 

Pepper 10  per  cent 

Katans 7i  per  cent. 

Tea 10  percent 

Vermilion 10  per  cent. 

Wines  and  liquors 1  nip.  per  imp.  gal. 

Spirits 1  nip.  S  annas,  per 

imp.  gal. 
And  the  duty  on  spirits  shall  be  ratably 
increased  as  the  strength  exceeds  Lon- 
don proof,  and  when  imported  in  bot- 
tles, five  quart  bottles  shall  be  deemed 
equal  to  the  imperial  gallon. 
All  manufactured  articles  not  included  in 

the  above  enumeration 5  per  cent 

All  other  articles  not  included  in  the 
above  enumeration G|  per  cent. 

And  when  the  duty  is  declared  to  be  ad  valorem,  it  shall  be 
levied  on  the  market  value  without  deduction  ;  and  if  the  col- 
lector of  customs  shall  sec  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  goods 
come  from  the  country  from  which  they  are  declared  to  come 
by  the  importer,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  of  customs 
to  call  on  the  importer  to  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  place  of 
manufacture  or  production,  and  if  such  evidence  shall  not 
satisfy  the  said  collector  of  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  the 
goods  shall  be  charged  with  the  highest  rates  of  duty,  subject 
always  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  ?alt  and  opium. 

And  upon  the  re-export  by  sea  of  goods  imported,  excepting 
opium  and  salt,  provided  the  re-export  bo  made  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  import  as  per  custom-house  register,  and 
the  goods  be  identified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of 
customs,  there  shall  be  retained  one-eighth  of  the  amount  of 
duty  levied,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  repaid  as  drawback. 
And  if  goods  be  re-exported  in  the  same  ship  without  being 
landed  (always  excepting  opium  and  salt,  in  regard  to  which 
the  special  rules  in  force  shall  continue  to  applv),  there  shall 
be  no  import  duty  levied  thereon. 

Schedule  /?.— Rates  of  duty  to  be  charged  upon  goods  export- 
ed by  sea  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  I'residency  of  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal. 

Bullion  and  coin p,.p(. 

Precious  stones  and  pearls .........  Free 

Books  printed  in  India .'....'.  Free' 

Horses  and  living  animals !.!!!!!!  Free 

Opium  purchased  at  government  sales  in 

•-'"ilrutta Free 

Cotton  wool  exported  to  Kurope,  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  or  any  British 

possession  in  America Free 

Cotton  wool  exported  to  places  other  thaii 
*""^°^° As.  8  per  md.  of  80 

Sugar  and  rum  exported  to  the  T-nited      *"'"'  ***  "*'  """• 

Kingdom,  or  to  any  British  possession.  Free, 
feugar  and   rum  exported  to  anv  other 

place n 

Grain  and  pulse  of  allTOrt^' i    *''" '"''"    k 

^° Rs.3permd.  of  SO 

toIa^•  to  the  seer. 


Lac-dye  and  shellac 4  per  cent. 

.Silk  raw,  filature 3i  as.  p<!r  seer  of  SO 

tolas. 

Silk,  liengal,  wound S  as.  per  seer  of  SO 

tolas. 

'  Tobacco 4  as.  per  maund. 

All  country  articles  not  enumerated  or 

named  above 3  per  cent 

AVhcn  the  duty  is  declared  to  be  od  valorem,  the  same  shall 
be  levied  on  the  market  value  of  the  article  at  the  place  of 
export,  without  deduction.  Since  the  1st  of  April,  1537,  credit 
has  not  been  given,  nor  drawback  allowed,  of  any  inland 
customs  or  land-frontier  duty  f>aid  at  any  custom-house  or 
chokee  of  the  Jumna  frontier  line,  or  of  Benares,  except  only 
upon  tlie  article  of  cotton  wool,  covered  by  ruwanas  taken 
out  at  the  custom-house  of  the  western  provinces,  and  proved 
to  have  been  destined  for  export  by  sea  when  pa&sed  out  of 
those  provinces. 

The  policy  of  charging  duties  on  exported  articles 
seems  very  questionable.  The  great  difficulty  under 
which  India  labors,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
consists  principall}'  in  her  inability  to  furnish  equiva- 
lents for  foreign  imported  good.s,  and  to  make  the  nec- 
essary payments  aljroad ;  and,  when  such  is  the  ca.se, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  little  contradictory  to  lay  duties 
on  exports.  The  most  obvious  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency and  common  sense  would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  be  exported  duty  free.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stimulus  this  would  give  to 
their  production  would,  by  increasing  the  public  wealth, 
infinitely  more  than  compensate  the  government  for 
the  loss  of  tlie  inconsideral)le  sum  produced  by  the  du- 
ties with  which  they  are  charged. 

Trade  of  Calcutta.  E:rports. — During  the  last  forty 
j-ears  the  trade  of  Calcutta  has  experienced  some  very 
striking  vicissitudes.  Previously  to  the  opening  of 
the  trade  in  1814-' 15,  cotton  piece  goods  formed  the 
principal  article  of  export  from  India ;  the  value  of 
those  exported  from  Calcutta,  at  an  aver.age  of  the 
five  years  from  181-1-"15  to  1818-'l[t,  being  (at  2.?.  per 
sicca  rupee)  .£1,2G0,73G  a  year.  The  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  labor  in  India,  and  the  excellence  to  which 
the  natives  had  long  attained  in  several  departments 
of  the  manufacture,  would,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, have  sufficed  to  place  this  important  depart- 
ment beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  competition.  But 
the  wonderful  genius  and  the  admirable  .*kill  of  the 
European  machinists,  and  their  immense  capital,  have 
far  more  than  countervailed  the  apparently  insupera- 
ble drawback  of  high  wages,  and  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture  from  .\merica, 
and  even  India  itself;  and  have  enabled  Eni:li.sh  man- 
ufacturers to  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  to  triumph 
over  the  dieaper  labor,  contiguous  material,  and  tra- 
ditional art  of  the  Hindoos.  The  imports  of  British 
cottons  and  twist  into  India  have  increased  since 
1814-'15  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
commerce,  and  the  native  manufacture  has  sustained 
a  shock  from  which  it  is  not  very  likely  it  will  ever 
recover.  The  influence  of  these  circumstances  on  the 
trade  in  piece  goods  has  been  very  striking.  During 
the  year  1851-'52,  the  value  of  those  exiwrted  from 
Bengal  was  no  more  than  £62,352.  Wing  only  alx)ut 
one-twentieth  part  of  what  it  amounted  to  twenty-six 
or  twenty-eight  years  previously. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  very  difficult  to 
account  for  these  variations.  Formerly  the  export  of 
bullion  to  India,  though  influenced  by  other  causes, 
•was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  under  which 
merchants  were  placed  of  providing  articles  of  merchan- 
dise suitable  for  the  Indian  markets  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  imports.  The  astonishing  increase  of  British 
exports  of  cotton  goods  and  yarn  to  India  has.  how- 
ever, gone  far  to  obviate  this  difficulty:  in  tnith.  the 
fair  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  in  future  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  Iks  reversed,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  return  cargix-s  of  j)rmluoe  suita- 
ble for  a  market  will,  in  ordinary  years,  be  found  to 
be  the  princip.il  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  trade 
with  Hindostan  as  well  as  with  China.     There  seems 
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to  be  no  limit  other  than  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
equivalents  in  their  stead,  to  the  indefinite  sale  of  our 
products  in  the  East ;  and  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  India 
is  concerned,  the  facilities  for  furnishing  such  equiva- 
lents will,  most  likely,  be  gradually  increased.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  Bengal  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  the  production  of  grain,  sugar,  indigo,  opium, 
silk,  cotton,  saltpetre,  and  a  host  of  other  articles. 
And  as  the  inhabitants  are  not  deficient  in  industry, 
nor  in  the  desire  to  improve  their  condition,  it  would 
seem  that  there  wants  only  a  reduction  of  the  land- 
tax,  which  is  so  heavy  as  to  paralyze  all  their  ener- 
gies, to  enable  them  to  increase  their  articles  of  export 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  to  render  their  country 
comparatively  flourishing  and  prosperous. 

In  the  year  1853,  the  great  articles  of  export  from 
Calcutta  were  opium,  indigo,  sugar,  raw  silk  and  silk 
piece  goods,  saltpetre,  rice,  hides,  cotton  and  cotton 
piece  goods,  gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth,  rum,  etc. 
We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Native 
Pkoduoe  and  TkeasuPvB  expoetbd  feom  Calcutta  dukino 
the  Official  Year  1851-'52. 


Pieces. 


Opium Chests. 

Indigo Indian  mds. 

Sugar " 

Saltpetre " 

Rice " 

Paddv " 

Wheat " 

Gram " 

Dholl  and  peas  ...  " 

Oats " 

Barley " 

Bran  " 

Raw'  cotton " 

Raw  sUk " 

Cotton  piece  goods  j 

(counti-j-) j 

Silk  piece  goods  . .  " 

Mixed  piece  goods  " 

Country  ■\voolens  .  " 

Ai'row-root Indian  mds. 

Borax  and  tincal. .  " 

Castor  oil " 

Canvas Bolts. 

Cigars Indian  mds. 

Elephants'  teeth  . .  " 

Ghee " 

Ginger " 

Gunny  bags Nos. 

Gunny  cloth Pieces. 

Hemp  twine Indian  mds. 

Ilenip " 

Hides  of  sorts Nos. 

Horn  tips Indian  mds. 

Jute " 

Lac  Dye " 

„    (•  Shell " 

«  -"  Seed 

'^    (Stick " 

Linseed " 

Molasses " 

Munjeet " 

Mustard  seed " 

Mustard  oil " 

Putchuck " 

Provisions  and  lard  " 

Rum  (Bengal) Gallons. 

Safflowor Indian  mds. 

Sal  ammoniac  ....  " 

Soap " 

Tallow " 

Teel  seed " 

Teel-seed  oil " 

Tobacco  leaf " 

Turmeric " 

All  other  exports. .  " 


Quantity.      |         Value. 


32,900 
l,7T,004i 
16,16,820 
7,09,500^ 
30,91,562 
1,494 
2,8T,253 
1,01,540 
86,030 
40,614i 
250 
1,1T0 
4,95,890 
20,8581- 

46,962 

5,60,12T 

1,26,819 

8,603 

79i 

12,767* 

e0,085i 

1,520 

" "  3} 

l,oosi 

32,678 
1,44,56,498 
4,34,349 
ll,854i 
8,316i 
38,62,554 
4,397i 
7,28,707 
32,8811 
43,140 
634i 
539i 
14,2C,821i 
9,0C0|- 
.594^ 
5,48,391 
8,327 
8,405J 

3,83,7661 

23,1231 

2361 

2,421 

9,  .^64 

60,0951 

250 

13,802 

59,5831 


Total  exports — Company's  rupees  . . . 

Goods  re-exported 

Treasure  exported 

Total  private  exports 

Specie  exported  by  E.  I.  Company  . . 


Rupees. 

3,13,77,814 

1,82,16,536 

1,51,38,513 

41,09,903 

35,38,136 

879 

3,23,516 

1,05,594 

93,272 

44,158 

250 

877 

49,58,758 

77,85,384 

62,352 

27,47,658 

2,73,486 

76,720 

2,118 

1,32,794 

5,00,853 

9,707 

40,057 

494 

14,123 

1,15,090 

16,.53,845 

17,36,424 

1,04,779 

10,632 

27,62,171 

29,567 

18,10,303 

6,60,707 

3,87,084 

2,537 

2,289 

82,53,661 

6,513 

1,786 

10,96,776 

62,969 

59,135 

1,62,093 

1,19,927 

0,90,203 

3,243 

14,610 

91,489 

1,20,191 

1,792 

47,720 

1,53,371 

6,44,727 


10,49,6(i,541 
34,97,350 
19, 4.'),  809 


11,04,(»9,706 
6,82,000 


been  done  in  the  way  of  building  good  turnpike  roads 
and  in  locating  railroads,  and  farther  improvements 
may  be  anticipated.  The  present  mode  of  communi- 
cation between  Howra,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  metropolis,  is  by  ferry  ;  but  Howra  has 
been  selected  as  the  locality  for  the  terminus  of  the 
East  India  railway  ;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  first 
section,  which  is  now  complete,  greater  facilities  will 
be  required,  as  well  of  access  from  Howra,  as  of  egress 
from  the  citj^  in  the  same  direction. 

Ojyhmi. — The  trade  in  opium  has  rapidly  grown  in 
magnitude  and  importance.  At  an  average  of  the 
years  1830-31  and  1831-'32,  the  exports  from  Calcutta 
were  7273  chests,  worth  £1,121,560;  whereas  during 
the  year  1851-52  the  exports  had  increased  to  32,306 
chests,  worth  £3,137,781.  China  is  not  the  principal 
merely,  but  almost  the  only  market  for  opium,  so  that 
the  trade  between  Calcutta  and  her  is  now  second  only 
to  that  between  the  former  and  England.  It  is  tnie 
that  large  quantities  of  opium  are  shipped  for  Singa- 
pore and  other  intermediate  ports,  but  China  is  its  ul- 
timate destination.  Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  opium  shipped  from  Calcut- 
ta in  1840-'41  and  1851-52. 


The  export  trade  of  Calcutta  would  be  much  in- 
creased if  facilities  were  created  for  internal  commerce, 
especially  in  building  railroads  and  improving  the  wa- 
ter communications  with  the  interior.    Something  has 


Chests,  to 


Quantity. 


China 

Singapore . 
Penang  . . . 
Batavia  . . . 

Pegu 

Elsewhere. 
Total. . 


5,852 

10,822 

546 

55 

79 

2 


I  17,356 


Value. 


Rupees. 

39,47.745 

70,05,633 

3,54,340 

32,075 

49,130 

1,390 


1,13,90,313 


Quantity.  |         Value. 


27,921 

3,916 

398 

50 

21 


Rupees, 

2,71,34,689 

37,95,980 

3,77,040 

50.350 

19,755 


32,306  I  3,13,77,814 


Previously  to  the  year  1815,  the  exports  of  indigo 
from  Calcutta  were  comparativeh^  trifling.  But  about 
that  period  Europeans  began  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  culture  of  the  plant  was,  in  consequence, 
so  much  extended,  and  the  preparation  of  the  drug  so 
much  improved,  that  it  has  been  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod an  article  of  primary  commercial  importance.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  growth  of  indigo  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  stationary,  the  shipments  in  1830- 
'31  and  1831-32  being  about  equal  to  those  in  1840-41 
and  1851-52.  This  stationary  state  of  the  trade  has 
been  ascribed  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  importa- 
tions from  Java,  where  indigo  is  now  very  extensively 
raised,  and  partly  to  the  alleged  decrease  in  the  use 
of  blue  cloth.  France  is,  next  to  England,  the  great 
market  for  indigo. 

Statement  op  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Indigo 
suirPED  feom  Calcutta  in  1840-41,  and  1851-52. 


Great  Britain . . 

France 

North  America . 
Aral)ia,  etc.  . .  . 

Bombay 

Bremen 

Elsewhere 

Total 

Beinginlbs. , 


1840- 

Quantitj.    f 


^11. 


Fact'y  Mds. 

84,205 

20,2001 

4,822^ 

6,053i 

637 

2061 

7S-J 


1,16,2631 


S601,557S 


Rupeei 

1,05,31,074 

40,86,266 

9,45,368 

9,64,414 

1,27,499 

41,256 

15, 


Quantity. 


Indian  Mds. 
80,679} 
24,7911 

3,751  J 

5,887{ 

2071 

l,687j 


2,27,11, 602|  1.17,004!l 


19,633,371 


Value. 


Rupees. 

1,27,18,127 

39.68,162 

5,97,297 

6,31,194 

22,795 

2,78,961 


1,82,16,536 


In  183.5,  the  British  duty  on  East  India  sugar,  which 
had  previously  licen  comparatively  high,  was  reduced 
to  the  same  amount  as  that  on  West  India  sugar;  and 
that  circumstance,  and  the  continued  liigh  price  of 
sugar,  did  not  fail  to  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  its 
culture  in  and  exportation  from  India.  On  the  whole, 
however,  great  as  was  tlie  increase  in  the  exports  of 
sugar  lietwcen  1880  and  1840,  it  has  since  receded. 
And  now  that  the  sugar  trade  is  placed  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing by  the  abolition  in  Great  Britain  of  the  discrim- 
inating duties  on  foreign  sugars,  the  importations 
from  India  will,  perhaps,  be  still  farther  reduced. 
Sul)joined  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  sugar  shipped  from  Calcutta  in  1840-'41  and 
1851-'52. 
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Conntriea. 

IMO- 

41. 

1>>61- 

•63. 

Quanlity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Great  Iliitain 

Indian  Maundn. 
17,17,290 
48.131 
C,G7U 

251 

1,234} 

240} 

8',93G} 
2,030^ 

Kupcei. 

1,69,90,803 

3,40.6(;5 

57,170 

2,003 

9,55S 

l,8tU 

55',973 
10,837 

Indian  Maondi. 

15,<J6.447i 

80,513} 

2,999} 

200} 

6,434} 

954} 

071} 

10,413 

575} 

7,010 

Ruve«a. 

1,42.5<J,593 

6.17.S06 

24,957 

1,000 

53.714 

7,417 

0,256 

99,221 

5,758 

71.131 

Maldivc^s 

Elsewhere 

Total 

17,81,791} 

i.w.os.s;  8 

1C,1G..824 

1.51. 3-5.515 

Being  in  pounds 

146,575,981^ 

133,118,674 

The  exports  of  cotton  from  Calcutta  continue  sta-  i 
tionarj' ;  the  expectations  that  it  -would  be  improved  , 
in  its  quality  by  greater  attention  being  given  to  its  j 
culture  and  preparation  have  not  been  realized.  The 
exports  of  saltpetre  from  India  have  not,  as  many  an- 
ticipated, been  affected  b^-  the  competition  of  nitrate 
of  soda  from  South  America.  In  1830-'31,  the  exports 
from  Calcutta  were  421,729  factory  maunds,  whereas 
in  1851-'52  they  amounted  to  709,500  Indian  maunds. 
The  exports  of  rice  from  Bengal  fluctuate  very  great- 
ly. This  is  not  caused  so  much  by  variations  in  the 
crops  of  the  country  as  by  variations  in  those  of  other 
countries ;  for  when  a  scarcity  occurs  in  most  parts  of 
continental  Asia,  or  in  any  of  its  islands,  recourse  is 
almost  invariably  had  to  Bengal  to  supply  the  defi- 
cienc)';  and  the  demands  thence  arising  have  been 
sometimes  enormous.  In  1831-'32,  for  example,  the 
exports  of  rice  from  Calcutta  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  amounted  to  only  16,545  maunds,  whereas  in 
1833-'34  they  amounted  to  1,252,056  maunds. — Bell's 
Comparatu-e'Vieiv of  1832-33  and  1833-'34,  p.  41.  It  is 
worthj-  of  remark,  that  while  Bengal  is  shipping  im- 
mense supplies  of  rice  and  other  grain  to  distant  parts, 


a  large  part  of  her  own  population  is  frequently  in  a 
state  of  great  want  and  suffering.  Ireland  is  not, 
therefore,  the  only  countrj'  in  which  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  wretchedness  on  the  part  of  the  inliabit- 
ants  are  found  combined  with  great  fertility  of  soil 
and  a  large  exportation  of  food.  Besides  the  articles 
of  native  Indian  produce  exported  from  Calcutta,  she 
re-exports  pretty  considerable  quantities  of  various 
articles  brought  from  other  parts.  The  value  of  the 
British  cotton  goods  re-exported  amounts  to  about 
£200,000  a  year.  They  are  principally  bartered  with 
the  Burmese  for  silver.  The  conveyance  of  the  latter 
out  of  the  Burmese  dominions  is  strictly  prohibited; 
but  in  Burma,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  smuggler  is  too  much  for  the  vigilance  of 
the  government,  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  without 
much  difficulty.  The  great  articles  of  import  into  Cal- 
cutta are,  cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  twist ;  bul- 
lion ;  copper,  with  spelter,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  other 
metals  ;  woolens ;  wines  and  spirits ;  ale  and  beer ; 
haberdashery,  millinery,  etc. ;  coffee ;  hardware  and 
cutlery ;  spices  ;  coal ;  coral,  glass,  and  bottles ;  plate, 
jewelry,  watches,  etc. ;  books  and  stationery ;  tea,  etc. 


Statement  op  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  peincipai.  Akticles  of  Merchandise  impoeted  into  Calcutta  during 

THE  Yeaes  1851-52. 


Alum Indian  maunds. 

Beads  and  false  pearls — 

Books  and  pamphlets — 

Cloves — 

Coffee — 

Coals — 

Coral Sa.  wt. 

Cocoanut  shells,  etc — 

Glass-ware,  etc — 

Haberdashery,  millinery,  and  apparel — 

Hardware  and  cutlery — 

t  Slab  and  tile Indian  maunds. 

Copper  ?  Sheet  and  nail — 

„j  (Old — 

■a  J  Spelter — 

-■  ^  Tin-block — 

Iron — 

i^teel _ 

^Ironmongery,  machinery,  and  anchors — 

Pepper,  black 


£ 


White  cotton  . 


/  Pieces. 

J  Yards. 

(  Dozens. 

Pieces. 


(  Pieces 
J  Yards 
(  Dozen 
C  Piec 
J  Moti 
(  Yan 


Colored  cotton , 

zens. 
Pieces. 

Silk  and  mixed }  Metros. 

ards. 

Salt  (duty  paid) Indian  maunds. 

Sugars  and  cheroots — 

Stationery  and  cards — 

Ale  and  porter — 

Twist  and  yarn I,bs. 

AViucs 

Woolens !....'. !'.'.'.!!...  

All  other  articles !.'!!..!!!.*!!!!!!!         !  


Total  merchandise  by  jirivate  traders 

Treasure  by  private  traders 

Private  trade,  grand  total 


14,200 


3,233 
10.691} 
7.57.7S>4 
G,  00.293} 


02.820} 
25.444} 

2.315 

50,071} 

24,4S0} 

4,42,383} 

4,837 

62i347} 
SC.S'.i.755   ) 
30.3:>.4M}S 
7.. 104}  ) 
ll..'i'*.792    ) 
3.M23    [ 
SO,  3^5}  ) 
13..S06 
8.60.022} 
3(\5} 
31.74,370 


1,70,55,365 


Ruiiees 

2.2S,93S 
2.S5.148 

1.33.700 
3.S2.242 
1,82.104 
3.7--X441 
2.S3.774 

13,94.440 
5.0S.077 

21,40,4S2 

S,77.30S 

7S.190 

4.i\5.595 

5.S7.0IK) 

13,78.046 
37,977 

U.IS.O'^ 
4.08,149 

2,54,90,167 


65,43,032 


6.79,198 

31.74.370 

1. 62.71-* 

4..V1.477 

6.7-J.'.'ii4 

97.03„'>40 

ll..^t.0■;2 

13,->7.r.«3 

80.4,%.314 


O.T5.14.7ftlt 
*-.>.49.0;i.l84 
~  9,24,77.984" 


•  In  addition  to  this,  the  registered  amount  of  specie  Imported  by  the  Honorable  Company  Is  as  follows : 
1S50-'61  =  Company's  vessels  =  37,47,130  |         ISM-'SS  =  Company's  vcssi-Is  =  1.24,653. 
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Absteact  View  of  the  Extesnai,  Commerce  op  Bengal. 


Countries  or  States. 


Great  Britain 

France 

North  America 

Madras  Coast 

Ceylon 

JIaldives  and  Laccadives 

ilalabar  coast 

Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs 

Singapore 

Penang  and  Malacca 

China 

New  Holland 

Java  and  Sumatra 

Pegu 

Mauritius 

Bourbon 

Cape  and  St,  Helena 

Hamburg 

Cadiz 

Amsterdam 

Trieste 

Genoa 

Other  places 

Total,  Company's  rupees. 


Imposts. 

Exports. 

lb51-'52. 

lSol-^62. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

ToUl. 

5,59,79,282 

91,74,544 

6,51,53,826 

4,78,20,145 

78,053 

4,78,98,188 

9,38,031 

4,25,850 

13,63,881 

48,07,431 

48,07,431 

9,99,653 

2,22,090 

12,21,743 

76,84,224 

76,84,224 

9,24,338 

18,03,553 

27,32,891 

12,52,690 

1,47,924 

14,00,614 

30,681 

1,30,225 

1,60,906 

1,50,240 

57,100 

2,07,340 

1,36,292 

1,36,292 

60,632 

60,632 

17,75,800 

3,47,380 

21,23,180 

29,71,501 

29,71,501 

7,29,205 

1,80,722 

9,09,927 

12,51,597 

12,51,697 

14,69,431 

16,25,031 

30,94,462 

44,04,137 

540 

44,04,677 

6,12,629 

1,34,631 

7,47,260 

5,44,759 

7,148 

5,51,907 

16,00,846 

89,12.398 

1,05,13,244 

3,22,17,277 

8,22,17,277 

12,66,255 

16,452 

12,82.707 

3,16,544 

3,16,544 

37,152 

2,497 

39,649 

68,971 

68,971 

5.34,963 

3,51,063 

8,86,026 

14,43,883 

15,96,174 

30,40,057 

22,323 

8,61,993 

8,84,316 

15,95,297 

56,370 

16,51,667 

20,058 

7,33,905 

7,53,963 

6,06,865 

6,06,865 

35,675 

35,850 

71,525 

2,68,565 

2,500 

2,71,085 

1,49,014 

1,49,014 

2,27,950 

2,27,950 

1,18,996 

1,18,996 

1,56S 

1,568 

83,063 

83,063 

35,956 

35,956 

4,21,838 

4,21,838 

96,602 

96,602 

2,66,278 

2,66,278 

6,75,14,750 

2,49,63,184 

9,24,77,934 

10,84,63,897 

19,45,809 

11,04,09,706 

Statement  exhibiting  the  PEoroETiON  of  the  Exteenal  Commerce  of  Bengal  enjoyed  by  each  Countky  and  State 

ncEiNG  THE  Years  1850-51  and  1851-52. 


Countries. 

Import  Trade.                                       | 

Export  Trade.                                      | 

1850-'51.                    1                  1651-' 

)2. 

leso-'si. 

1851-'52. 

Value. 

Per  Lent. 

Value. 

Per  Cent. 

Value. 

Per  Cent. 

Value.          1  Percent. 

Europe. 

Rupees. 
4,91,12,788 
16,80,031 
5,53,938 

1,36,760 

55^856 
1,17!891 

63  0 
2-4 
0-8 

6 -2 

0  1 
6-2 

Rupees. 
6,51,53,820 
13,63,881 
1,49,014 

1,18,996 

37,436 

1,568 

35,956 

70-5 
1-5 
0-2 

6-1 

Rupees. 

4,93,74,209 

46  88,252 

1,85,413 

13,005 

20,450 

1,59,200 

20,732 

66,362 
56,()31 

46  0 

4-4 
0-2 

6'2 

6i 
0-1 

Rupees. 
4,78,98,188 
48,07,431 
2,27,950 

"83,063 

76,573 

84,559 

4,21,838 

43.4 
4-3 
0-2 

6l 

d-i 

0-1 
"0-4 

Trieste  

Genoa 

Aiia. 

Coromandel  Coast 

5,16,57,264 

17,72,347 

57,404 

18,90,015 

1,57,419 
11,65,759 
60,82,351 
34,77,786 

6,46,024 
43,748 

S.35,164 

6,72,341 

' 1^856 
20,644 

73-3 

2-5 
0-1 
2-7 
0-2 
1-7 
8-6 
4-9 
0-9 
0  1 
1-1 
1-0 

6,68,60,677 

27,32,891 

1,60,906 

21,23.180 

1,36,292 

9,09,927 

1,05,13,244 

30,94,462 

7,47,260 

39,649 

12,82,707 

8,86,026 

1,021 

23450 

72-3 

2-9 
0-2 
2-3 
0-2 
10 
11-4 
3-3 
0-8 

1-4 
1-0 

5,45,83,654 

15,18,022 

10,77,085 

39,23,987 

79,450 

13,77,938 

3,04,52,909 

38,47,231 

4,88,250 

1,60,784 

1.42,403 

22,66,211 

51-0 

1-4 
10 
3-7 
0-1 
1-3 
28-4 
S-6 
0-4 
0-2 
01 
2  1 

5,35,99,602 

14,00,614 

2,07,340 

29,71,501 

60,632 

12,51,597 

3,22,17,277 

44.04,677 

5.51,907 

68,971 

3,16,544 

30,40,057 

48-6 

1-3 
0-2 
2-6 
01 
1-1 
29-2 
4-0 
0-5 
01 
0-3 

2-r 

Maldives  and  Laccadives  . 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs 

Penang  and  Malacca 

Java  and  Sumatra 

Sandwich  Islands 

Afrita. 

1,68,22,918 

6,70,563 

4,50,455 

70,441 

29,098 

23-8 

1-0 
0-6 
01 

2,26,50,721 

8,84,316 

7,53,963 

71,525 

32,200 

24-5 

1-0 

0-8 
0-1 

4,53,34,270 

12,83,791 
4.67,994 
1,45,217 

42-3 

1-2 
0-4 
0-1 

4,04,91,117 

10,51,667 
6,06,865 
2,74,085 

42  1 

1-5 
0-6 
0-2 

Cape  and  St.  Helena 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

America. 

12,20,557 
8,32,171 

1-7 
1-2 

17,42,004 

12,21,743 

2,789 

1-9 
1-3 

18,97,032 

53,98,552 
43,280 
24,107 

1-7 

5-0 

25,29,617 

76,84,224 
71,643 
33,503 

2-3 

6-9 
0  1 

Trinidad 

8,32,171 

1-2 

12,24,532 

1-3 

54,65,939  |        5-0 

77,89,370 

7  0 

7,0.'>,32,910 

100 

9,24,77,934  |    100 

10,72,80,895  |    100 

11,04,09,706 

100 

ExpoKTS  OP  Wheat  feom  Calcutta.     In  Indian  Macnds. 


Places. 


lS55-'53. 


1853-'64. 


1854-'55. 


May  1,  I8SS,  to 
January  31,  1856. 


Mauritius 

Bourbon 

(Jej-lon 

Madras  Coast 

Singapore 

Penang 

Batavia 

I'Pgu 

The  Cape 

New  Holland  and  Australian  ports 

Great  Britain 

North  America 

Other  ports 

Total 


75,866 
45,300 
440 
23,050 
37,828 
16,212 

10,064 
2,046 
48,683 


64,620 

56,600 

1,400 

35,950 

47,149 

15,026 

6,900 

8,702 

2,000 

4,667 

9,060 

'426 


116,060 
60,800 

2,310 

113,196 

38,976 

15,824 

8,430 
62,122 

8,764 

9,184 
26,012 

'  400 


78,940 

65,800 

100 

8,568 
33,491 

9,248 
16,274 

4,262 

3,730 

56.228 

473,321 

2,930 
81,286 


f59,489 


252,314 


426.078 


9.34.178 
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AoOOrXT   OF  THE  NCMllER   OK   .SlIII'B  AyV  THEIB  TONKACK   WHICH   ENTEBED  CaT,CUTTA   IN   1851-'5-2,    niSTrXGnSHIXG  TnoSE 
-WUICil  BEOUCUT  liBITIBlI  ImI'OKTS  FKOM  THOSE  WUICII  IlEOUGUT  FoBEIOM  lUl'OETB,  AND  TUE  JpLACES  WHENCE  TUEY  CAUE. 


United  Kirifjdoin 

Foreign  ICuropc! 

Uombay  und  Malabar  Coast 

Madras  and  (Joromandel  Coast 

Madras  and  Suez 

Rangoon,  Akyab,  and  Moulmcin  . . . 

Cliina  and  Singapore 

Singapore?,  Malacca,  and  Pcnang  . . . 

Mauritius 

Muscat,  Judda,  and  Aleppee 

Capo 

Ceylon,  Maldives,  and  Laccadives. . 

Australia 

Sumatra 

British  vessels  from  North  America. 

Uritisli  vessels  from  West  Indies  . . . 

Total  British  imports 


Britiah  Imports. 


270 

1 

34 

C9 

13 

56 

62 

30 

36 

20 

8 

20 

22 

4 

1 

4 


649 


Toooage. 


164,7'J5 
659 
20,221 
10,687 
13,629 
20,048 
24,574 

9,462 
18,754 
10,445 

2,125 

1,915 
11,146 

1,241 
535 

2,350 


312,596 


Countrioi. 


Foreign  Europe 

North  America  (United  States) 

Madras  and  Coruiiiandel  Coast 

China  and  Singapore 

Bourbon 

Cape 

Muscat,  Judda,  and  Aleppee 

I'enang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore. . . 

Mauritius 

Bombay  and  Malabar  Coast 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Aden 

Total  foreign  imports 

Add  total  British  imports 

Total  British  and  foreign  imports. 


VoTtign  ImportK. 


33 

11.62CI 

120 

69,415 

3 

997 

3 

950 

38 

11,156 

1 

256 

11 

5,215 

1 

302 

6 

1,960 

1 

385 

18 

9,557 

1 

398 

1 

7.3T 
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112,957 

649 

312,5'JC 

425,563 


Total  customs  duty  collected  at  Calcutta  in  18ol-'52, 
.£1,109,685.  We  are  indebted  for  these  details  to  Wil- 
kinson's e.xcellent  Account  of  the  Commerce  of  Bengal 
in  1850-'51  and  1851-'52. 

Tlie  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  Calcutta 
during  the  year  1854,  and  their  aggregate  tonnage, 
were  as  follows : 

Briti.-ih  c^hips 441 

French  ships 103 

American  ships 96 

Arabian  ships 17 

Dutch  !<hips 8 

Hamburg  ships 6 

Swedish  ships 6 

Sardinian  ships 3 

Belgian  ships 2 

Danish  ships 2 

Prussian  ships 1 

655 
Aggregate  tonnage  about 430,000  tons. 

This  gives  an  increase  of  vessels  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year  of  i9,  and  of  tonnage  of  49,281  tons. — Ben- 
gal Ilarkaru,  March  21,  1855. 

Failures  at  Calcutta. — During  the  three  years  ending 
with  1833  some  of  the  principal  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  this  city  failed  for  immense  sums.  To  exam- 
ine minutely  into  the  origin  of  these  disasters  would 
lead  us  into  inquiries  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work, 
and  with  respect  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
accurate  information.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
main  source  of  the  evil  was  the  combination,  by  most 
of  the  principal  houses,  of  the  business  of  mercliants 
with  that  of  bankers.  Their  credit  being  high,  at  the 
end  of  the  war  large  sums  were  deposited  in  their  hands, 
for  which  they  engaged  to  pay  a  liigh  rate  of  interest. 
But  instead  of  employing  these  deposits,  as  bankefs  in 
England  would  have  done,  in  the  discount  of  bills  at 
short  dates,  or  in  the  purchase  of  government  securi- 
ties readily  convertible  into  money,  they  employed 
them,  probably  because  they  could  with  difficulty  dis- 
pose of  them  otherwise,  in  all  nianner  of  mercantile 
speculations ;  advancing  very  large  sums  to  the  indigo 
planters,  exporting  goods  to  Europe,  either  directly  on 
their  own  account,  or  indirectly  by  lending  to  those  who 
did,  becoming  owners  of  Indian  shipping,  etc.  Most 
of  those  speculations  turned  out  exceedingly  ill.  The 
production  of  indigo  was  so  much  increased,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  large  capitals  turned  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  partly  of  the  high  prices  in  England,  that 
"line  blue  violet,"  which  had  brought  in  the  London 
market,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
1827,  from  I2s.  \0(l.  to  13*-.  4(/.  per  lb.,  fell,  at  an  aver- 
age of  the  three  years  ending  with  1832,  to  from  5s. 
8d.  to  6s.  id.  per  lb.,  and  other  sorts  in  proportion. 
At  these  prices  the  pro<luction  would  not  pay:  and 
very  heavy  losses  were  sustained  and  much  capital 
sunk  by  the  planters  and  those  who  had  supplied  tlKMu 
with  funds  to  extend  their  undertakings.  The  invest- 
ments in  Indian  shipping  turned  out  even  worse  than 
those  in  the  indigo  plantations,  the  sliipping  of  En- 
!,'land  liaving  nctjrly  driven  that  of  India  out  of  the 


field.  The  embarrassment  occasioned  by  this  locking 
up  of  their  capital,  and  by  the  ruinous  nature  of  the  ad- 
ventures in  whicli  they  were  embarked,  began  to  man- 
ifest itself  simultaneously  with  the  scarcity  of  money 
occasioned  by  the  drains  on  account  of  the  Burmese 
war.  The  great  mercantile  houses  began  then  to  find 
that  they  were  entangled  in  difficulties  from  which  they 
were  wholly  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  After 
struggling  on,  some  for  a  longer  and  some  for  a  shorter 
period,  most  of  them  subsequently  failed,  the  greater 
number  for  very  large  sums. 

But,  however  distressing  in  the  mean  time,  the  em- 
barrassment and  want  of  confidence  arising  from  the 
failures  alluded  to  were  not  of  long  continuance,  and 
have  in  the  end  been  advantageous.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  that  the  vicious  combination  of  the 
business  of  a  merchant  with  that  of  a  banker  should  be 
put  an  end  to.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  individuals 
should  be  found  willing  to  intrust  large  sums  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  they  are  aware  are  employing  them 
in  the  most  hazardous  adventures.  The  higher  the  in- 
terest promised  by  such  persons,  the  greater  ought  to 
be  the  caution  of  the  public  in  dealing  with  them. 

Internal  Transit  iHities. — A  verj-  great  improvement 
has  been  etfected  in  the  domestic  economy  of  Brit- 
ish India  by  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  the  trans- 
it of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  coimtn.-  to  another. 
This  important  measure  was  preceded,  and,  we  believe, 
principally  brought  about,  by  the  publication  of  an 
elaborate  and  valuable  report  on  the  inland  customs  of 
Bengal,  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  (now  Sir  Charles,  K.  C.  B.), 
then  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Indian  government, 
and  now  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  These  duties  had 
existed  in  India  from  a  very  remote  period ;  and,  by 
obstructing  the  intercourse  between  its  different  dis- 
tricts, were  singularlj'  pernicious.  After  the  East  In- 
dia Company  began  to  acquire  a  footing  in  India,  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  favorable  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure an  exemption  from  the  transit  duties  in  favor  of 
their  own  trade  ;  "  the  goods  which  they  imported  be- 
ing allowed  to  pass  into  the  interior,  and  those  which 
they  purchased  for  exportation  in  the  interior  being  al- 
lowed to  pass  to  the  sea,  without  cither  stoppage  or  du- 
ties."—  Mill's  India,  Svo  cd.  vol.  iii.  p.  289.  They 
were,  however,  not  long  permitted  to  monopolize  this 
privilege.  Immediately  after  the  victories  of  Clive 
liad  raised  the  company  to  the  situation  of  a  great  ter- 
ritorial power,  their  servants  engaged  largely  in  the 
inland  trade,  and  endeavored,  partly  by  fraud  and  part- 
ly liy  force,  to  extend  to  their  own  goods  the  exemp- 
tion from  transit  duties  established  in  favor  of  those 
belonging  to  the  company.  E.vory  reader  of  Indian 
history  is  aware  of  the  multiplied  abuses  and  disturb- 
ances that  grew  out  of  this  attempt  of  the  company's 
servants  to  release  themselves  from  duties  and  charges 
that  pressed  with  grinding  severity  on  the  natives,  and, 
by  consequence,  to  engross  (ior  such  was  their  object) 
the  whole  internal  trade  of  the  country.  The  company 
endeavored  to  obviate  the  evil  bv  strictlv  forbidding 
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their  servants  from  engaging  in  internal  traffic ;  but 
its  orders  to  this  effect  were  long  either  totally  disre- 
garded, or  but  very  imperfectly  obeyed.  At  length,  in 
1788,  Lord  Comwallis  adopted  the  decisive  and  judi- 
cious measure  of  abolishing  the  duties.  They  were, 
however,  again  renewed  in  1801.  The  exclusion  of 
Englishmen  from  all  participation  in  the  interior  traffic 
of  the  country  having  been  gradually  carried  into  com- 
plete effect  for  a  lengthened  period,  the}-  were  less  alive 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  to,  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  duties,  so  that  their  re-establishment 
met  with  comparatively  little  opposition.  In  1810  a 
new  tariff"  was  introduced,  by  which  the  duties  "were 
frightfully  augmented ;"  and  they  continued  from  that 
epoch  down  to  their  recent  abolition  seriously  to  ob- 
struct all  sorts  of  internal  traffic,  and  to  oppose  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country. 

Had  the  inland  transit  duties  been  productive  of  a 
large  amount  of  revenue,  that  would  have  been  some 
set-oft'  against  the  enormous  evils  of  which  they  have 
been  productive.  But  such  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
expenses  of  collection,  and  the  interruption  of  commu- 
nication, were  so  very  great  that  the  net  produce  of  the 
inland  transit  duties  was  quite  insignificant ;  so  much 
so,  that,  according  to  Trevelyan,  it  did  not  exceed,  in 
the  extensive  province  of  Bengal,  the  miserable  pit- 
tance of  £27,b()0  a  year. — Report,  p.  143.  We  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  and, 
assuming  it  to  be  correct,  Ave  are  warranted  in  affirm- 
ing that  there  is  not  another  instance  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  taxation  of  a  tax  so  fruitful  of  mischievous 
results  and  so  barren  of  revenue. 

Town  Duties. — These  were  charged  on  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption  in  23  of  the  chief  towns  of  Ben- 
gal. They  were  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  octrois 
in  France ;  and,  though  not  nearly  so  injurious  as  the 
internal  transit  duties,  were  productive  of  much  incon- 
venience. We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  state  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  transit  duties,  have  recently  been 
abolished ;  and  that  the  internal  trade  of  Bengal  is  now 
as  free,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  statutorj-  regulations  can 
make  it,  as  the  internal  trade  of  England. 

This  article  has  been  compUed  from  various  authori- 
ties, including  Milburn's  Oriental  Commerce  ;  Bell's 
Comparative  Vieto  of  the  external  Commerce  of  Bengal, 
with  the  Continuation  by  Wilkinson  for  the  years 
from  1828-'29  to  1841-42  ;  The  Beiigal  and  Agra  Guide 
and  Gazetteer  for  1841  and  1842  ;  Parliamentary  Papers 
relating  to  the  Finances  of  India,  and  the  Trade  of  India 
and  China,  1830-184.^;  and  private  communications. 

Caledonian  Canal,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  By  means  of  this  magnificent  canal 
the  nautical  intercourse  between  the  western  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  and  those  also  of  Ireland,  and  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic,  is  shortened  in  some  instances  800,  and 
in  others  1000  miles.  A  sum  exceeding  a  million  ster- 
ling was  granted  by  Parliament  from  time  to  time; 
and  this  safe  navigation  for  ships  of  nearly  every  ton- 
nage was  completed  and  opened  in  1822. — Haydn. 

Calendar.  The  lioman  calendar,  which  has  in 
great  part  been  adopted  by  almost  all  nations,  was  in- 
troduced by  Romulus,  who  divided  the  year  into  ten 
months,  comprising  304  days,  a.d.  738  B.C.  The  year 
of  Romulus  was  of  fifty  days  less  duration  than  the  lu- 
nar year,  and  of  sixty-one  less  than  the  solar  year,  and 
its  commencement  did  not,  of  course,  correspond  with 
any  fixed  season.  Numa  Pompilius,  713  B.c;.,  correct- 
ed this  calendar  by  adding  two  months ;  and  Julius 
Cresar,  desirous  to  make  it  more  correct,  fixed  the  so- 
lar 5X-ar  as  being  365  days  and  six  hours,  4.0  I5.c.  This 
almost  perfect  arrangement  was  denominated  the  Ju- 
lian style,  and  prevailed  generally  throughout  the 
Christian  world  till  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
The  calendar  of  Julius  Ca;sar  was  defective  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  the  solar  year  consisted  of  SOo  days  five 
hours  and  fortv-nine  minutes,  and  not  of  365  davs  and 


six  hours.    This  difference,  at  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII. 
had  amounted  to  ten  entire  days,  the  vernal  equinox 

falling  on  the  11th  instead  of  the  21st  of  March.  To 
obviate  this  error,  Gregory  ordained,  in  1582,  that  that 
year  should  consist  of  365  days  only ;  and,  to  prevent 
further  irregularity,  it  was  determined  that  a  year  be- 
ginning a  centurj'  should  not  be  bissextile,  with  the 
exception  of  that  beginning  each  fourth  century  ;  thus 
1700  and  1800  have  not  been  bissextile,  nor  will  1900 
be  so  ;  but  the  year  2000  will  be  a  leap-year.  In  this 
manner  three  days  are  retrenched  in  400  years,  because 
the  lapse  of  eleven  minutes  makes  three  dajs  in  about 
that  period.  The  year  of  the  calendar  is  thus  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  correspond  with  the  true  solar 
year ;  and  future  errors  in  chronology  are  avoided. — 
Haydn.     See  Almanac. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  was  introduced  into  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  part  of  Italy,  the  same  day  as  at  Rome. 
In  France  it  was  received  in  the  same  year  in  the  month 
of  December,  and  by  the  Catholic  states  of  Germany 
the  year  following.  In  the  Protestant  states  of  Ger- 
many the  Julian  calendar  was  adhered  to  till  the  year 
1700,  when  it  was  decreed  by  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  that 
the  new  style  and  the  Gregorian  correction  of  the  in- 
tercalation should  be  adopted.  Instead,  however,  of 
employing  the  golden  numbers  and  epacts  for  the  de- 
termination of  Easter  and  the  movable  feasts,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  equinox  and  the  paschal  moon  should 
be  found  by  astronomical  computation  from  the  Ru- 
dolphine  tables.  But  this  method,  though  at  first  view 
it  may  appear  more  accvxrate,  was  soon  found  to  be 
attended  Avitb  numerous  inconveniences,  and  was  at 
length,  in  1774,  abandoned  at  the  instance  of  Frederick 
II.,  king  of  Prussia.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  re- 
formed calendar  Avas  received  about  the  same  time  as 
in  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany.  Russia  still  ad- 
heres to  the  Julian  reckoning. 

In  Great  Britain  the  alteration  of  the  style  was  for 
a  long  time  successfully  opposed  by  popular  prejudice. 
The  inconvenience,  hoAvever,  of  using  a  different  date 
from  that  employed  bj'  the  greater  part  of  Europe  in 
matters  of  histon,'  and  chronology  began  to  be  general- 
ly felt;  and  at  length,  in  1751,  an  act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  for  the  adoption  of  the  ncAv  style  in  all  pub- 
lic and  legal  transactions.  The  difference  of  the  two 
styles,  which  then  amounted  to  elcA-en  days,  Avas  re- 
moved by  ordering  the  day  folloAving  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, of  the  year  1752,  to  be  accounted  the  14th  of  that 
month  ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  in  future, 
the  Gregorian  rule  of  intercalation  respecting  the  secu- 
lar years  Avas  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  legal  year  was  changed  from  the  25th 
of  April  to  the  first  of  JanuarA'.     In  Scotland  the  ncAV 

I  style  Avas  adopted  from  the  beginning  of  1600,  accord- 

I  ing  to  an  act  of  the  PriA-y  Council  in  December,  1599. 

j  This  fact  is  of  importance  Avith  reference  to  the  date  of 
legal  deeds  executed  in  Scotland  betAveen  that  period 
and  1751,  Avhen  the  change  was  effected  in  England. 
Witli  respect  to  the  movable  feasts,  Easter  is  determ- 
ined by  the  rule  laid  doAvn  by  the  Council  of  Nice  ;  but 
instead  of  employing  the  ncAv  moons  and  cpaots,  the 
golden  numbers  are  prefixed  to  the  days  of  the  full 
moons.  In  those  years  in  Avhich  the  line  of  epacts  is 
changed  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  the  golden  num- 
bers are  remoA^ed  to  ditTerent  days,  and  of  course  a  ncAV 
table  is  required  AvhencA-er  the  solar  or  lunar  equation 
occurs.  The  golden  numbers  have  been  placed  so  that 
Easter  may  fall  on  the  same  day  as  in  the  Gregorian 
calendar.  The  calendar  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
therefore,  from  century  to  centurA',  the  same  in  form  as 
the  old  Roman  calendar,  excepting  that  the  golden 
nunibcrs  indicate  the  full  Jioons  instead  of  the  new 
moons. — E.  B. 

Calender,  a  mechanical  engine  employed  by  cloth- 
lappers  for  dressing  and  finishing  cloths  and  stuffs  of 
various  descriptions  and  fal)rics,  before  exposure  to 
sale,  or  delivery  to  purchasers.     It  is  also  used  liy  cal- 
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ico-printers,  in  order  to  extend  and  smooth  the  sur-  ' 
face  of  their  cloths  after  they  have  been  bleached,  and  I 
before  thej-  are  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the  print-  , 
ing-table  or  copper-plate  press.  British  muslins  are  ' 
folded  generally  to  a  yard  in  length,  with  a  small  al- 
lowance for  extra  measure ;  and  as  the  folding  is  al- 
ternately from  right  to  left,  every  part  can  be  instant- 
ly examined  upon  a  table  or  counter,  every  fold  open- 
ing as  easily  as  the  leaves  of  a  book  in  its  uncut  state. 
The  piece,  when  folded,  is  reduced  by  doulding  it  lon- 
gitudinally to  about  nineteen  inches,  and  it  is  then  fold- 
ed across  to  the  lircadth  of  about  thirteen  inches.  An 
ordinary-sized  trunk,  39  X  19  inches,  thus  contains  three 
layers  of  pieces,  in  which  package  goods  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  colonies  are  generally  packed,  the  trunk 
there  forming  an  article  of  merchandise  as  much  in  gen- 
eral duinand  as  the  muslins  which  it  contains.  Even 
the  Indian  ornaments  of  gilt  silver  threads  which  were 
at  first  woven  into  one  end  of  eacli  piece,  although  they 
did  not  exceed  tlie  value  of  twopence  each,  have  been 
cither  greatly  curtailed  or  totally  given  up  upon  prin- 
ciples of  economy.  Even  the  cost  of  this  trivial  orna- 
ment has  been  computed  to  have  amounted  annually  in 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  to  about  £30,000.  Pullicate  and 
other  handkerchiefs  are  most  commonl}-  folded  up  in 
dozens.  For  the  African  and  some  other  foreign  trades, 
pieces  containing  only  eight  handkerchiefs  arc  prefer- 
red. These  are  still  imitations  of  Indian  precedents, 
confined  to  markets  where  competition  continues  to  ex- 
ist, not  only  with  the  British  company,  but  with  Amer- 
icans and  others  trading  to  India.  A  species  of  pale 
orange-colored  India  handkerchiefs,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Ma  Iras,  being  in  e.xtensive  reputation  in 
the  Caraccas  and  other  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
America  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of  Trinidad,  in 
1795,  patterns  were  procured  l)y  some  British  traders, 
who  ordered  very  large  quantities  to  be  manufactured 
in  Scotland  of  the  same  quality  and  appearance.  'With 
such  effect  were  these  imitated  in  texture,  in  dye,  in 
finishing,  and  even  in  the  packages,  that  some  hun- 
dreds of  pieces  sent  to  London  for  exportation  were  act- 
ually sci/.ed  at  the  custom-house  as  India  goods,  either 
illegally  imported,  or  stolen  from  some  of  the  Compa- 
ny's sliips  in  the  river.  A  scrutiny,  however,  clearly 
ascertained  that  these  goods  were  not  Indian,  but  Brit- 
ish, and  that  no  trespass  either  against  the  privileges 
or  the  property  of  the  company  had  been  even  attempt- 
ed. The  goods  were  of  course  released,  and  permitted 
to  proceed  to  their  destination,  where,  after  examina- 
tion and  trial,  it  was  found  totally  xninecessary  longer 
to  conceal  their  real  origin ;  and  a  ven.-  extensive  trade, 
through  direct  channels,  has  since  been  carried  on  for 
similar  goods. — E.  B. 

Calico  (Ger.  Kattun;  Du.  Katoen;  Dan.  Katlun; 
Sw.  Cdflun;  Fr.  Cotoii,  Toile  de  Coton;  It.  Tela  Bam- 
lugina.  Tela  dlpinta ;  Sp.  Tela  de  Algodon;  Port.  Pano 
de  Algndao;  Kuss.  Wdboika;  Pol.  Bawelnika),  cloth 
made  of  cotton  ;  so  called  from  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar 
coa-st,  whence  it  was  first  imported.  In  England  all 
white  or  unprintcd  cotton  cloths  are  denominated  cali- 
coes; but  in  the  United  States  this  term  is  applied  to 
those  only  that  arc  printed. 

Ccdico  Printing. — This  art,  though  apparently  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  has  been  practiced  from  a  verv  re- 
mote era.  Herodotus  mentions  (lib.  1,  §  •J02')  that  a 
nation  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  in  the  habit 
of  painting  the  figures  of  animals  on  their  clothes  with 
a  color  formed  from  the  leaves  of  trees  brnised  and 
soaked  in  water ;  and  he  adds  that  this  color  was  not 
ertaceable,  and  was  as  durable  as  the  clotlies  them- 
selves. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  colors  could 
have  been  so  permanent,  had  not  those  using  them  been 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  mordants.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  passage  in  Pliny  (//w<.  .V«/.  lib.  xxxv.  §  U\ 
which,  thougli  in  some  respects  obscure,  shows  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  calico  printing.     "They  paint,"  says  ho,  "  the 


clothes,  not  with  colors,  but  with  drugs  (jiorbfnfdnis 
medicfimentis)  that  have  no  color.  This  being  done, 
they  immerse  them  in  a  vatful  of  boiling  dye,  and 
leave  them  there  for  a  little :  when  they  take  them  out 
they  are  painted  of  various  colors.  It  is  extraordina- 
ry, seeing  that  there  is  only  one  color  in  the  vat  {jmut 
ill  coriina  color),  that  a  variety  of  colors  should  Ije  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  drugs."  Pliny  further 
states  that  the  colors  were  so  adhesive  that  they  could 
not  be  washed  out ;  and  that  clothes  were  the  stronger 
for  being  dyed.  A  similar  process  is  known  to  have 
been  followed  in  India  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
chemical  and  mechanical  inventions  of  modem  ages 
have  been  the  cause  of  vast  improvements  in  this  in- 
genious an!  beautiful  art;  but  the  passage  now  quoted 
shows  distinctly  that  we  have,  in  this  instance,  been 
only  perfecting  and  improving  processes  practiced  in 
the  remotest  antiquity. 

California.  The  name  "  Cidifomia"  is  fotmd  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Bemal  Diaz, 
a  companion  of  Cortez.  But  there  it  is  only  applied 
to  a  hag.  Afterward  it  was  given  to  the  v/tole  country 
iiortk  of  that  bag.  Its  origin  is  uncertain.  Some 
learned  men  started  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  "  Calidu /otiuix"  (a  hot  oven), 
and  that  it  was  given  to  the  rocky  peninsula  because 
the  first  discoverers  suffered  there  much  from  the  heat. 
Some  other  derivations  of  the  name  California  from 
the  Latin  may  be  found  in  Clavigero's  history  of  Mex- 
ico, in  paragraph  first.  Clavigero  makes  the  remark 
that  Cortez  was  very  fond  of  such  Latin  words.  Prob- 
ably it  is  a  corruption  of  the  original  Indian  name.  Be- 
cause it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  it  was  a 
large  island,  and  that  many  small  islands  belonged  to 
it,  some  called  the  country  "Za*  Califomias'''  (the  Cal- 
ifornias).  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Cortez, 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventeeth  century-,  some  ge- 
ographers called  those  supposed  Califoniian  islands 
"/s^as  Carolinas"  (King  Charles'  Islands),  in  honor  to 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  who  intended  to  conquer 
the  whole.  • 

"What  we  now  call  "  Upper  CaJi/omia"  was  called 
by  the  geographers  of  the  sixteenth  century  "Quiri- 
ra,"  from  a  supposed  rich  kingdom  of  this  name.  The 
northern  part  of  this  same  L'pper  California  and  of  our 
Oregon  Territory  was  called  (1578)  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  "  Nova  Albion,"  and  this  name  was  pretty  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  European  geographers,  except 
the  Spanish.  It  was  extended  at  last  over  the  whole 
of  Oregon  and  Upper  California. 

The  name  "  Upper  California  or  Neic  California"' 
(California  Nueva)  sprung  into  existence  when  the 
Franciscan  missionaries,  since  17G9,  made  settlements 
to  the  north  of  the  old  Califomian  Peninsula.  They 
called  "  C(dforma  Xuei-a"  the  whole  Pacific  slope,  as 
far  north  as  it  became  known  to  them. 

Since  1819,  the  date  of  the  so-called  Florida  treaty, 
the  northern  boundaries  of  New  California  were  fixed 
at  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  and  then  soon  the  more 
northern  part  began  to  t>e  called  the  '■'■Oregon  Countrg." 

Since  the  conquest  and  cession  of  the  province  to 
the  United  States  (since  1847),  the  southern  boundaries 
were  fixed  at  S^*^  35'  of  lat. 

"We  now  generally  call  the  country  only  "  Califor- 
nin."  By  geographers  it  is  sometimes  called  ''Conti- 
nental CaIifo)f)ia,"  in  contrast  to  the  Californian  penin- 
sula.— From  Hi.<torical  Xote,<on  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Names  trith  which  the  Regions,  Countries.  Territories, 
and  States  along  the  C'Xtsts  of  the  North  American  Union 
hare  been  designated,  hg  J.  G.  Kohl. 

California  is  l>ounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on 
the  east  by  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  \rest 
by  the  Piicific  Ocean.  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
thus  describes  its  limits.  Commencing  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  4-2d  degree  of  north  latitude,  with 
the  r20th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Green\<-ich. 
and  runninir  south  on  the  line  of  said  liOth  desrree  of 
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■west  longitude  until  it  intersects  the  39th  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  thence  running  in  a  straight  line  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  the  River  Colorado,  at  a 
point  where  it  intersects  the  35th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said 
river  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  May  30, 
1848 ;  thence  running  west  and  along  said  boundary 
line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending  thereon  three 
English  miles ;  thence  running  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection, and  following  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  on  a  line 
of  said  42d  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. Also  all  the  islands,  harbors,  and  bays  along 
and  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Area,  188,982  square 
miles.  Population  in  1802  {Humboldt),  16,862,  con- 
sisting of  15,562  converted  Indians,  and  1300  of  other 
classes  ;  in  1813  the  population  was  estimated  by 
Forbes  to  be  23,025.  Emigrants  from  the  United 
States  began  to  enter  the  country  before  1835,  and  so 
numerous  had  become  the  settlers  that  when  the  war 
commenced  with  Mexico,  Colonel  Fremont  had  little 
diflSculty  in  raising  a  regiment  of  500  men.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  population,  exclusive  of  Indians, 
amounted  to  about  12,000. 

The  number  of  wild  Indians  scattered  through  the 
mountains  is  unknown,  but  is  very  considerable.  The 
native  Californians  are,  like  the  Mexicans  and  South 
Americans,  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent,  but  generally 
with  a  ver}'  large  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  so  that  in 
complexion  and  features  they  are  of  all  shades  and  de- 
grees, from  the  pure  Indian  to  the  pure  Castilian. 

The  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  census 
of  the  United  States  in  1850,  was  92,569 ;  and  by  the 
State  census  in  1852,  264,435. 

The  seat  of  government  is  at  Sacramento  City,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sacramento,  just  below  the  en- 
trance of  the  American  Fork.  The  principal  places  are 
San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Diego,  Humboldt,  etc. 

Surface. — The  greater  part  of  the  State  is  hilly  or 
mountainous.  The  most  prominent  range  of  mount- 
ains is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lying  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast,  and  from  100  to  200  miles  distant.  On  the 
western  slope  of  this  range  are  the  principal  gold  mines, 
extending  400  or  500  miles  in  length,  and  50  or  60  in 
Avidth.  This  slope  of  the  Sierra  is  broken  by  the  nu- 
merous tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
into  deep  gorges  and  ravines,  and  the  surface  of  the 
region  is  extremely  rugged  and  uneven.  West  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains,  the  great  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  spreads  500  miles  in 
length,  and  50  or  60  in  width.  This  is  very  level, 
contains  but  little  timber,  and  though  fertile  in  some 
portions,  is  extensively  covered  witli  an  arid  unpro- 
ductive soil  back  from  the  streams,  and  by  immense 
tulc  or  bulrush  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers. 
The  annual  freshets  in  this  valley  occur  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  streams  are  often  at  their  maxi- 
mum height  as  late  as  June,  in  consequence  of  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Sierra.  Tliis  great  valley  is 
bounded  on  tiie  west  by  the  coast  range  of  hills  and 
mountains,  which  rise  in  some  parts  to  the  height  of 
3000  feet  and  upward,  and  lie  from  30  to  80  miles 
back  from  the  coast.  These  hills  are  interspersed 
with  numerous  valleys,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  best  agricultural  lands 
arc  found  in  the  great  basins  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin,  and  these  valleys  in  spring  and  summer 
are  covered  Avith  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  various 
grasses,  wild  oats,  etc.  The  hills  are  generally  cov- 
ered with  wild  oats,  and  furnish  excellent  pasturage, 
though  for  the  most  part  too  dry  for  cultivation. 
Farther  north,  the  valley  of  the  Mendocino  or  Eel  liiv- 
er  is  represented  by  recent  explorers  as  well  adapted 
to  agriculture.    The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Humboldt 


harbor  are  also  said  to  be  very  fertile,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  occasional  showers  through  the  dry  season, 
they  stand  in  no  need  of  irrigation,  which,  though  not 
essential  to  the  success  of  most  crops  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  is,  nevertheless,  occasionally  desirable. 

The  grape  flourishes  all  over  the  State,  and  wine 
has  long  been  manufactured  at  Los  Angelos  and  other 
places.  The  various  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  flourish  finely,  and  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties many  tropical  productions  may  be  successfully 
cultivated.  California  seems  bj'  nature  peculiarly 
adapted  for  grazing ;  but,  under  a  judicious  cultiva- 
tion, its  agricultural  resources  are  very  great. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  62,324  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  3,831,571  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms ;  cash  value  of  farms,  $3,874,041,  and  the  value 
of  implements  and  machinery  $103,483;  live  stock — 
horses,  21,719;  asses  and  mules,  1666;  milch  cows, 
4280;  working  oxen,  4780;  other  cattle,  253,599;  sheep, 
17,574 ;  swine,  2776 ;  value  of  live  stock,  $3,351,058. 

Agricultural  Products. — Wheat,  17,328  bushels ;  In- 
dian corn,  12,236  bushels;  barley,  9712  bushels;  peas 
and  beans,  2292  bushels;  potatoes,  9292  bushels  :  sweet 
potatoes,  1000  bushels ;  value  of  products  of  the  or- 
chards, $17,700;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $75,276; 
pounds  of  butter  made,  705 ;  of  cheese,  150 ;  pounds 
of  wool  produced,  5520 ;  of  tobacco,  1000 ;  hay,  tons 
of,  20.38;  and  were  made  58,055  gallons  of  wine;  value 
of  home-made  manufactures,  $7000 ;  of  slaughtered  an- 
imals, $100,173.  The  State  census  of  1852  shows  an 
increase  of  improved  lands  to  110,748  acres ;  of  live 
stock  —  horses,  64,778;  mules,  16,578;  milch  cows, 
104,3.39;  beef  cattle,  315,392;  working  oxen,  29,065; 
agricultural  products — wheat,  271,763  bushels;  Indian 
corn,  62,532  bushels ;  oats,  100,497  bushels ;  potatoes, 
1,393,170  bushels;  barley,  2,973,734  bushels. 

The  State,  as  a  whole,  can  not  be  described  as  well 
timbered.  The  plains  and  valleys  are,  in  the  main, 
destitute  of  forests,  though  in  many  of  them  is  an  ex- 
tensive growth  of  scattered  oaks.  Among  the  coast 
range  of  mountains  are  many  forests  of  red-wood,  a 
species  of  cedar,  growing  to  an  immense  size,  and  fur- 
nishing an  extremely  durable  material  for  building. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  among  the  snowy 
mountains,  are  forests  of  gigantic  pines,  firs,  cedars, 
and  other  valuable  forest  trees,  ranging  from  100  to 
200  feet  in  height,  and  from  5  to  15  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin,  near  the  junction  of  these  rivers  with  the 
Bay  of  Suisun,  is  an  extensive  tract  of  low,  marsh  land 
called  the  Tulares,  or  Tule  lands,  from  the  tule  or  bul- 
rush with  which  they  are  thicklj'  covered.  These 
lands  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  at  least  600,000 
acres,  and  are  drained  by  a  net-work  of  sloughs  which 
generally  aftbrd  navigable  channels  from  two  to  six 
fathoms  in  depth.  Should  these  lands  be  reclaimed, 
their  fine  alluvial  soil  will  doubtless  prove  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  coast  range  of  mount- 
ains, and  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin, abound  in  deer,  elk,  antelopes,  and  other  wild 
game,  and  the  plains  are  traversed  by  immense  herds 
of  wild  horses.  The  formidable  grizzly  bear  is  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  cattle  of  the 
country  are  fine,  and  are  owned  by  the  native  Califor- 
nians often  in  herds  of  many  thousands.  These  were 
formerly  killed  in  great  numbers  for  their  hides  and 
tallow,  which  constituted  the  principal  exports  of  the 
country,  and  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Mines.  —  Silver,  lead,  copper,  platinum,  and  other 
mines,  have  been  discovered  in  California  (though  not 
yet  worked),  but  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  (he  State 
consists  in  its  mines  of  quicksilver  and  gold,  particu- 
larly the  latter.  The  quicksilver  mine  of  New  Alnia- 
den,  discovered  in  1845,  13  miles  south  of  San  Jose,  is 
probably  the  richest  in  the  world,  and,  if  properly 
worked,  would  yield  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.     Gold 
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is  liberally  scattered  over  a  larj^e  portion  of  the  State. 
From  its  lirst  discovery,  in  February,  184«,  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  new  deposits  have  been  successively  opened 
in  various  directions,  and  the  whole  extent  and  rich- 
ness of  tlie  mines  still  remains  a  matter  to  be  developed 
hereafter.  Tlie  first  gold  discovered  was  on  the  Amer- 
ican Fork,  about  50  miles  east  of  Sutter's  Fort  (now 
Sacramento  City).  About  three  months  afterward  it 
began  to  be  found  on  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers  to 
the  northward,  and  on  the  Cosumnes  to  the  south- 
ward. Subsequently  it  was  discovered  on  all  the 
principal  eastern  triitutaries  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joa(iuin,  and,  still  later,  extensive  deposits  have 
been  opened  among  the  coast  range  of  mountains  in 
the  nortliern  part  of  the  State,  particularly  on  the 
Trinit}'  and  Klamath,  and  their  tributaries. 

Total  production  of  the  mines  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1852 $140,931,103 

Product  of  1S53 07,690,048 

Product  of  1853 ii2,ooO,('00 

$30ii,030,(;r>i 

There  were  in  1852,  108  quartz  mills,  w  ith  a  capital 
of  $5,871,405,  and  other  mining  operations  employing 
capital  of  §8,02G,042. 

Position  (if  the  Gold. — The  gold  is  found  under  two 
princi|ial  forms;  interspersed  in  irregular  veins  through 
beds  of  quartz  rock  ;  in  grains  and  irregular  water-worn 
lumps  of  all  sizes,  mingled  with  the  beds  of  drift  or 
gravel,  which  cover  the  face  of  the  country,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  bottoms  of  the  mountain  ravines. 
These  grains  and  lumps  were  once  parts  of  veins  trav- 
ersing quartz  rock,  and  Iiave  been  dislodged  from  their 
original  matrix  and  reduced  to  the  form  in  which  we 
now  behold  them  by  those  aqueous  and  elemental 
agencies  which  have  every  where  disintegrated  and 
broken  down  the  surface  rocks,  and  of  their  ruins 
formed  the  present  sand  and  gravel  beds  that  cover 
the  face  of  the  eartli.  Tlieir  origin,  or  rather  the  ori- 
gin of  the  forms  in  which  we  see  tliem,  was  the  same 
as  that  of  all  our  sand  and  gravels.  They  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  golden  pebbles — metallic 
gravel  and  sand.  The  idea  so  prevalent  that  the  gold 
has  been  thrown  out  from  volcanoes  in  a  melted  state, 
is  entirely  unscientiiic  and  erroneous.  The  gold  re- 
gion is  not  volcanic,  and  all  search  for  the  '•  blow- 
holes," or  "fountains,"  from  which  the  gold  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thrown  must  always  be,  as  it 
heretofore  has  been,  entirely  fruitless.  In  general, 
the  loose  gold  is  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  parent  veins  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part ;  or, 
at  least,  at  no  great  distance  down  the  slopes  of  the 
valleys  and  ravines  which  have  in  process  of  time  beefn 
excavated  by  the  elements. 

The  vein  gold  found  in  place  in  the  quartz  rocks 
occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  mines,  but  chietlv  in  the 
soutliern  districts — in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cosum- 
no,  Mo(iuelunine,  Tuolumne,  and  ]iIariposa  rivers,  and 
elsewhere.  The  working  of  these  veins  requires  ma- 
chinery, and  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tested.  Some 
trials  have  been  made  with  thittering  success. 

The  scale  and  lump  gold  is  found  most  abundantly 
in  the  bottoms  of  ravines,  anil  in  the  l>anks  and  beds  of 
the  rivers,  particularly  in  the  bars  of  sand  and  gravel 
thrown  up  in  the  streams  by  the  rush  of  the  mountain 
torrents.  The  gravel  bed  containing  the  gold  lies 
generally  not  over  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  : 
but  occasionally  it  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  10.  20, 
and  even  50  feet.  Most  of  the  gold  hitherto  obtained 
has  l>.'en  taken  from  such  localities.  The  banks  and 
beds  of  the  rivers  yield  most  abundantly  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  water  in  the  autumn  and  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer. The  side  "  gulches,"  or  ravines,  are  usually  des- 
titute of  water  in  the  dry  season,  and  hence  tlie  ex- 
plorations in  them  arc  denominated  "dry  diggings," 
and  are  conducted  most  successfully  during  the  winter, 
spring,  and  early  ]>art  of  summer,  particularlv  the  two 
latter. 
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It  i."?  impossible  to  say  w  hich  portion  of  the  mines  is 
the  richest.  All  parts  of  them  have  yielded  immense 
quantities  of  gold.  The  southern  mines  have  turned 
out  the  greatest  number  of  large  lumps,  and  more  of 
the  coarse  or  lump  gold  is  generally  found  in  that  re- 
gion, but  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  digging  in 
them  is  somewhat  more  precarious  and  lottery-like 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  northern  mines  the  chances  of 
tinding  large  specimens  may  be  less,  but  tlie  prospect 
of  making  fair  daily  wages  has  been  considered  rather 
more  certain  there  than  in  the  southern  mines.  The 
recently-discovered  deposits  in  the  coast  range  on  the 
Klamath  and  Trinity,  and  their  afllucnts,  arc  reported 
to  be  unusually  rich,  and  many  have  hastened  to  give 
them  a  trial. 

The  implements  needed  for  procuring  the  alluvial  or 
loose  gold  are  picks,  shovels,  and  washers.  The  wash- 
ers are  either  simple  pans  or  wooden  bowls,  or  ma- 
chines, generally  in  the  form  of  a  cradle,  and  hence 
called  cradles  or  rockers.  These  are  sometimes  more 
expensively  constructed,  and  furnished  with  cells  for 
quicksilver;  by  means  of  whichthe  gold  may  be  more 
completely  and  economically  extracted. 

It  is  well  known  that  comparatively  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  products  of  the  mines  is  entered  at  the 
San  Francisco  custom-house.  Large  sums  are  taken 
by  passengers  leaving  the  country  among  their  bag- 
gage. An  immense  amount  has  also  been  taken  out 
overland,  by  the  Sonoranians  and  other  Mexicans 
who  have  returned  from  the  mines  to  their  homes.  It 
may  be  estimated,  therefore,  that  not  much  less  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  dug  from  the  gold  region  of  California  since  its 
!  discovery. — H.  G. 

For  later  California  statistics,  see  articles  Sax  Fran- 
cisco and  Gold. 

California,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
separating  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  from  the 
main  land.  It  lies  between  lat.  23~  and  32^  N.,  and 
long.  107°  and  114°  W. ;  and  is  about  700  miles  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  40  to  150  miles. 
Its  western  shores  are  generally  high  and  rocky,  with 
few  places  of  shelter  ;  its  eastern  shores  are  lower  and 
less  rocky.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  and  at  its 
northern  extremity  receives  the  rivers  Colorado  and 
Gila. 

Calk,  to  drive  a  quantity  of  oakum  into  the  seams 
of  planks,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water.  After 
the  oakum  is  driven  in,  it  is  covered  with  melted  pitch 
or  resin,  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the  water. 

Callao,  a  fortified  town  of  Peru,  department,  and  six 
miles  west  of  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  on  the  Pa- 
cific, in  lat.  12°  S.,  long.  77'  13'  1"  W.  Population 
perhaps  20,000.  It  is  generally  well  built :  its  castle, 
formerly  very  strong,  has  lately  been  dismantled,  and 
is  now  used  for  a  custom-house.  Its  roadstead,  shel- 
tered by  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  is  the  best  on  the 
Peruvian  coast.  It  has  a  convenient  quay,  and  com- 
numicates  w  ith  Lima  by  a  good  carriage  road,  along 
which  omnibuses  now  run  daily.  Customs  revenue, 
about  $1,00(1,000.  Exports  consist  chiefly  of  bullion, 
specie,  copper,  cotton,  bark,  and  hides.  In  1841.  498 
vessels,  aggregate  burden  101,084  tons,  entered;  and 
404  vessels,  burden  9i>,044  tons,  cleared  out  of  the  port. 
'  In  171(>  the  old  town  of  Callao  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  In  1820,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  (then 
Lord  Cochrane^  gallantly  cut  out  the  Esmeralda,  a 
;  large  Spanish  ship  of  war,  from  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort. — Nee  Lima. 

Calms,  Region  of.  In  the  .\tlantic  Ocean,  be- 
1  tween  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  latitude  211°  north,  and 
;  on  the  confines  of  the  trade-w  inds,  between  4°  and  10° 
north  latitude,  calms  of  long  duration  prevail:  and 
i  hence  these  tracts  are  called  the  calm  htitiidfs,  or  the 
j  reffion  ofcafnw).  In  the  latter  tract,  particularly,  these 
I  perpetual  calms  are  accompanied  by  a  sutlVH-ating  heat, 
i  bv  tliunder-stonns  and  Hoods  of  rain,  so  that  it  is  some- 
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times  called  the  Rainy  Sea.  The  only  winds  that  oc- 
cur are  sudden  squalls  of  short  duration  and  extent. 
In  these  calms  the  provisions  are  corrupted,  the  deck 
seams  open,  and  the  stagnant  air  breeds  disease. 
When  a  ship  is  in  this  position,  if  the  current  sets  in 
toward  rocks,  and  the  sea  is  too  deep  to  cast  anchor, 
her  destruction  is  almost  inevitable.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  there  are  no  tides,  dead  calms  are  more 
common  than  in  the  open  ocean ;  but  they  are  often 
the  presages  of  approaching  storms. — E.  A. 

Calomel,  a  preparation  of  mercury,  much  used  in 
medicine. 

Caloric,  the  principle  or  matter  of  heat,  or  the 
simple  element  of  heat. 

Cambric,  or  Caiubrick  (Ger.  Kammertuch ;  Du. 
Kamerijksdoek ;  Fr.  C'ainbray  Batiste;  It.  Cambraja; 
Sp.  Camlrai;  Port.  Camhraia;  Kuss.  Kamertufj),  a  spe- 
cies of  very  fine  white  linen,  first  made  at  Cambray, 
in  French  Flanders,  whence  it  derives  its  appellation. 
Cambrics  were  first  worn  in  England,  and  accounted 
a  great  luxury  in  dress,  22  Elizabeth,  1580.— Stowk. 
The  importation  of  them  was  restricted  in  1745  ;  and 
was  totally  prohibited  by  statute  of  32  Geo.  II.,  1758. 
Readmitted  in  1780,  but  afterward  again  prohibited  : 
the  importation  of  cambrics  is  now  allowed  in  Great 
Britain. — II.vydn. 

Camel  (Fr.  C'kameau ;  It.  and  Sp.  Camelo ;  Ger. 
Kanied;  Arab.  Djime.l;  Lat.  C'amelus;  Greek  Ka/xrj'Aor), 
is  indigenous  to  Arabia,  and  we  only  mention  it  in  this 
place  on  account  of  its  extreme  importance  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  East. 

The  camel  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  animals 
over  which  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Africa  have  ac- 
quired dominion.  Tliese  continents  are  intersected  by 
vast  tracts  of  burning  sand,  the  seats  of  desolation  and 
drought,  so  as,  apparently,  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  any  intercourse  taking  place  Itetween  the  countries 
that  they  separate.  "But  as  the  ocean,  which  ap- 
pears at  first  view  to  be  placed  as  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier between  different  regions  of  the  earth,  has  been 
rendered  by  navigation  subservient  to  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse ;  so,  by  means  of  the  camel,  which  the  Ara- 
bians emphatically  call  the  Nhijy  nf  the  Desert^  the  most 
dreary  wastes  are  traversed,  and  the  nations  which 
they  disjoin  are  enaliled  to  trade  with  one  another. 
Those  painful  journeys,  impracticable  liy  any  other  an- 
imal, the  camel  performs  with  astonishing  dispatch. 
Under  heavy  burdens  of  600,  700,  and  800  pounds' 
weight,  they  can  continue  their  march  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  with  little  food  or  rest,  and  sometimes 
without  tasting  water  for  eight  or  nine  days.  By  the 
wise  economy  of  Providence,  the  camel  seems  formed 
on  purpose  to  be  the  beast  of  Imrden  in  those  regions 
where  he  is  placed,  and  where  his  service  is  most  want- 
wl.  In  all  the  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  wliere 
deserts  are  most  frequent  and  extensive,  the  camel 
abounds.  This  is  his  proper  station,  and  beyond  this 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  does  not  extend  far.  He 
dreads  alike  the  excesses  of  heat  and  cold,  and  does 
not  agree  even  with  tlie  mild  climate  of  our  temperate 
zone." — Kf)i!KUT8oN'.s  Ancient  India. 

The  first  trade  in  Indian  commodities  of  which  we 
have  any  account  ((ienesis  xxxvii.  25)  was  carried  on 
by  camels ;  and  tliey  still  continue  to  be  the  medium 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  merchants  aiid  mer- 
chandise througlioiit  Turkey,  Persia,  Araliia,  Egypt, 
Barbary,  and  many  contiguous  countries.  The 
merchants  assemble  in  considerable  numbers,  forming 
themselves  into  an  association,  or  caravan  (see  C!aka- 
VAn),  for  their  mutual  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  robbers,  and  the  dangers  incident  to  a  journey 
through  such  rude  and  inhospitable  countries.  These 
caravans  are  often  very  large,  and  usually  consist  of 
more  camels  than  men.  The  capacity  of  tlie  camel  to 
endure  fatigue,  and  the  small  supply  of  ])rovisions  that 
he  requires,  is  almost  incredilde.  "  His  ordinary  bur- 
den," says  Volney,  "is  750  pounds;  his  food  what- 


ever is  given  him — straw,  thistles,  the  stones  of  dates, 
beans,  barley,  etc.  With  a  pound  of  food  a  day,  and 
as  much  water,  he  will  travel  for  weeks.  In  the  jour- 
ney from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  40  or  4G  hours,  they 
neither  eat  nor  drink ;  but  these  long  fasts,  if  often  re- 
peated, wear  them  out.  Their  usual  rate  of  traveling 
is  very  slow,  hardly  above  two  miles  an  hour  :  it  is  in 
vain  to  urge  them;  they  will  not  quicken  their  pace; 
but  if  allowed  some  short  rest,  they  will  travel  15  or 
18  hours  a  day." — Voyar/e  tn  Syrie.  The  Arabians  re- 
gard the  camel  as  a  sacred  animal,  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
without  whose  aid  they  could  neither  subsist,  nor  trade, 
nor  travel.  Its  milk  is  their  ordinary  food;  they  also 
eat  its  flesh,  especially  that  of  the  young  camel,  which 
they  reckon  excellent ;  its  hair,  which  is  renewed  ev- 
ery year,  is  partly  manufactured  into  stufl^s  for  their 
clothes  and  furniture,  and  partly  sent  abroad  as  a  valu- 
able article  of  merchandise ;  and  even  its  faces  serve 
them  for  fuel.  Blessed  with  their  camels,  the  Arabs 
want  nothing,  and  fear  nothing.  In  a  single  day  they 
can  travese  40  or  50  miles  of  the  desert,  and  interpose 
its  trackless  sands  as  an  impenetrable  rampart  between 
them  and  their  foes.  (See  tlie  admirable  description 
of  the  camel,  in  Buffon.)  But,  however  useful  to  the 
inhabitants  of  parched,  sandy  deserts,  it  may  l)e  worth 
while,  perhaps,  to  observe,  that  the  camel  is  of  very 
little  service  elsewhere.  He  can  not  walk  100  yards 
in  wet  or  slippery  ground  without  stumbling.  He  is 
totally  unknown  in  all  hilly  or  woody  countries;  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  be  said  to  be  as  great  a  stran- 
ger in  the  Eastern  Islands,  Japan,  the  soutliern  parts  of 
China,  the  whole  country  lying  between  China  and  In- 
dia, and  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  latter,  including 
Bengal,  as  he  is  in  Europe.  In  all  those  vast  countries 
the  ox  is  the  most  useful  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is 
used  for  draught  (for  which  the  camel  is  totally  unfit), 
in  the  cart  and  plow,  in  the  carrj'ing  of  burdens,  in 
treading  corn,  in  the  oil-press,  etc.,  and  finally  as  food. 

In  1855,  Congress,  in  accordance  with  a  recorhmenda- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  importing  and  introducing  the  cam- 
el into  the  United  States,  to  be  used  principally  on  the 
prairies  and  deserts  of  the  West — the  States  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  especially.  To  carry  out  this  plan, 
an  expedition,  under  Major  Wayne,  of  the  United  States 
Artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Porter,  United  States  Navy, 
visited  the  Mediterranean,  and  jmrchased  a  numljer  of 
camels  and  dromedaries,  and  conveyed  them  to  Texas. 
A  second  expedition  has  just  started,  as  the  plan  prom- 
ises to  succeed,  and  the  plan  will  be  tested  on  a  larger 
scale.  Emigrants  have  suffered  much  in  their  trains 
for  the  want  of  a  burden  animal  that  could  do  without 
water  for  a  long  time,  and  a  great  number  of  animals 
are  annually  lost  on  the  plains  with  thirst. 

There  are  now  thirty-twocamels,  old  and  young,  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  in  charge  of  officers  of  the  army, 
and  forty  more  on  their  way  to  this  country.  With 
the  natural  increase,  the  experiment  will  thus  be  com- 
menced with  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  "  ships  of  tlie 
desert."  The  War  Department  has  the  highest  ex- 
pectations of  their  availability  for  the  inland  travel  on 
southern  portions  of  this  continent,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  tlie  justification  of  his  hopes.  The  route 
to  the  Pacific  offers  better  forage  for  these  hardy  ani- 
mals tlian  they  find  in  their  own  deserts ;  and  as  to 
climate,  the  Tartars  use  them  on  tlie  steppes  of  Asia, 
in  regions  as  inhospitable  as  can  be  found  on  the  Cali- 
fornia route,  except  in  mid-winter,  wh^n  travel  may 
be  suspended.  A  correspondent  of  the  (lalreston  News 
states  that  the  Indians  have  never  yet  had  a  sight  of 
these  strange  animals,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  ungainly  creatures  will  cause,  for  a 
season  at  least,  sticli  terror  to  the  red  man  as  to  jirove 
a  protection  for  caravans.  The  Indians  may  get  over 
this;  but,  unless  the  horses  of  tiie  prairies  differ  from 
their  Asiatic  cousins,  they  will  require  long  training 
to  learn  to  like  the  aspect  of  the  camel.     The  Tartars 
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who  visit  Chinese  frontier  towns  and  markets  throw 
every  thinf;  into  confusion.  Horses  flinfj,  and  bound, 
and  break  their  halters  to  escape  a  creature  to  which 
they  will  not  ^et  accustomed.  We  happened  once  to 
see  a  coujile  of  camels  driven  throuf,'h  a  country  vil- 
lage, and  never  were  horses  and  mules  inspirited  with 
more  ridiculous  frit,'ht  than  the  farmers'  nags  were  at 
this  ungainly  apparition. 

Camel,  a  machine,  of  Dutch  invention,  for  raising 
large  ships  so  far  above  the  water-line  as  to  enable 
them  to  pass  over  the  obstruction  of  a  bar  or  shallow. 
It  consisted  of  two  large  boxes,  or  half  ships,  which 
were  applied  to  each  side  of  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel, 
and  from  which  a  number  of  caldcs  were  passed  under 
the  keel,  and  attached  to  horizontal  win<llasses  on  the 
deck  of  either  half  of  the  camel.  When  the  machine 
was  to  l)e  used,  water  was  allowed  to  enter,  so  as  to 
sink  the  two  parts  of  the  machine  to  the  requisite 
dei)th;  the  ropes  were  then  cast  loose,  and  large  lieams 
were  placed  horizontally  through  the  port-holes  of  the 
ship,  with  their  ends  resting  on  the  camel  on  each  side. 
When  the  ropes  were  made  fast,  and  the  ship  properly 
secured,  the  water  was  j)umped  out  of  the  camel,  which 
then  rose  and  bore  up  the  ship  along  with  it.  By  this 
contrivance.  East  Indiamen  drawing  15  feet  could  be 
made  to  draw  only  11  feet;  and  ships  of  war  carrying 
90  or  100  guns  were  enal)led  to  pass  the  sand  Ijanks  of 
the  Ziiyder  Zee. — Beckmaxn's  Hist,  of  Inventions,  vol. 
iii.  p.  338.  This  machine  is  also  available  for  raising 
sunken  vessels. — E.  B. 

Camel's  Hair  (Germ.  Kameelhaar ;  Fr.  Foil  de 
chamea'i,  hiinc  de  chevron  ;  It.  I'elo  di  camello ;  Sp. 
I'eli)  o  land  de  camello).  The  hair  of  the  camel  im- 
ported into  this  country  is  7iriucii)ally  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  fine  pencils  for  drawing  and  painting.  In 
the  East,  however,  it  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, and  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  It  serves 
for  the  fabrication  of  the  tents  and  carpets  of  the  Arabs, 
and  for  their  wearing  apparel.  .  Cloth  is  also  manu- 
factured of  it  in  Persia  and  other  places.  The  most 
esteemed  hair  conies  from  Persia,  divided  into  three 
qualities — black,  red,  and  gray.  The  black  is  the 
dearest,  and  the  gray  oidy  worth  half  the  red.  Con- 
sideraldc  quantities  of  camel's  hair  are  exported  from 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  particularly  by  the  French. 
— Kkks'  C'l/rlopedia,  art.  Camelus. 

Camelia,  a  very  ornamental  genus  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  China  and  Japan,  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der Teitistrimiirirere.  Alany  varieties  of  this  plant  are 
grown  in  England  and  Belgium,  sometimes  in  the  open 
air,  but  more  generally  in  liot-houses.  Though  usually 
cultivated  in  pots,  they  are  found  to  thrive  best  in  open 
soil  in  a  glass-house  artilicially  heated. 

Cameo,  a  peculiar  kind  of  onyx  :  also  a  stone,  on 
which  are  found  various  figures  or  representations  of 
landscapes,  a  kind  of  lu.<tis  natime,  exhibiting  pictures 
without  painting.  It  is  of  these  caviaieur  that  Pliny 
is  understood  to  speak  when  he  says  of  the  manifold 
pictures  of  gems,  and  the  party-colored  spots  of  precious 
stones,  (I'emmarum  pictura  tain  multiplex  lapidumqut>  tain 
discnlores  inacnla-.  Cameo  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
any  kind  of  gem  on  wliich  figures  are  sculptured,  ei- 
ther indentedly  or  in  relievo.  The  shell  of  large  uni- 
valves is  now  much  used  for  making  cameos,  the  sub- 
ject being  wrought  on  the  outer  or  white  layer  of  the 
shell,  and  the  pink  or  brown  under  one  serving  for  the 
ground.  Cameo  is  also  used  for  a  painting  of  only  one 
color,  whore  the  lights  and  shadows  are  of  gold, 
wrought  on  a  golden  or  azure  ground.  When  the 
ground  is  yellow  the  French  call  it  cirar/e ;  when  gray. 
ffrissade.  This  kind  of  work  is  chietly  used  to  repre- 
sent basso  relievos.  The  Greeks  called  such  works 
fioto\f)<,t/iaTa. — E.  B. 

Camera  Lucida.  Invented  by  Dr.  Hook,  about 
1674.— Wood's  ,1///.  Ox.  Also  an  instrument  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  WoUaston,  in  1807. 


Camera  Obsctira  (i.  e.  Dark  Cluimber'),  in  Optic*, 
a  machine  or  apparatus  representing  an  artificial  eye, 
by  which  the  images  of  external  objects,  received 
through  a  double  convex  glass,  are  exhibited  distinct- 
ly, and  in  their  native  colors,  on  a  white  matter  plac^ed 
within  the  machine,  in  the  focus  of  the  glass.  The 
camera  ob.icura  affords  very  di\erting  spectacles,  by 
representing  images  perfectly  like  their  objects,  while 

j  at  the  same  time  it  exhibits  all  their  motions.  By 
means  of  this  instrument,  a  person  unacquainted  with 

[  designing  may  delineate  objects  with  the  greatest  ac- 

''  curacy. — E.  B.     The  camera  obscura,  or  dark  chamlier, 

I  was  invented,  it  is  believed,  by  the  celebrated  Roger 

I  Bacon,  in  1297 ;  it  was  improved  by  Baptista  Porta. 

'  the  writer  on  natural  magic,  about  l.OOi. — Mohkki. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  remodeled  it.     By  the  recent  inven- 

j  tion  of  M.  Daguerre,  the  pictures  of  the  camera  are 

'  rendered  permanent :  the  last  was  produced  in  1839. — 

[  Havun. 

'      Camlet,  or  Camblet  (Ger.  and  Du.  Kamelot ;  Fr. 

I  Camelot ;  It.  C'iamMlotto ;  Sp.  Camel'ite ;  Kuss.  Kam- 
l(;t),  a  plain  stuff,  manufactured  on  a  loom,  with  two 
treadles,  as  linens  are.  There  are  camlets  of  various 
colors  and  sorts ;  some  wholly  of  goats'  hair ;  others 

]  in  which  the  warp  is  of  hair,  and  the  woof  half  hair 
and  half  silk  ;  others,  again,  in  which  both  the  warp 
and  the  woof  are  of  wool ;  and,  lastly,  some  of  which 
the  warp  is  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  thread :  some  are 
striped,  some  watered,  and  some  figured.      The  true 

■  Oriental  camlet  is  made  of  the  hair  of  a  sort  of  goat 
frequent  about  Angora,  and  which  constitutes  the  riches 
of  that  city.  Camlets  are  now  made  in  Europe.  Writ- 
ers of  the  Middle  Age  mention  stuffs  of  camel's  hair, 
under  the  denominations  of  canuletum  and  camflinitm, 
whence  probably  the  term ;  but  these  are  represented 

'  as  coarse  and  rough,  and  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
used  among  the  monks  by  way  of  mortification,  as  the 

!  hair  shirt  of  later  times. 

i  Camomile,  or  more  properly  Chamomile,  the 
flowers  of  the  Anthemis  nobilis.  The  flowers  have  a 
white  ray  with  a  central  yellow  disk,  and  an  aromatic 
bitter  taste  and  powerful  odor.     The  infusion  of  the 

'  flowers  is,  when  cold,  a  useful  stimulant,  bitter  or  tonic; 
the  infusion  taken  warm,  however,  acts  as  an  emetic. 
The  virtues  reside  in  a  volatile  oil.  and  in  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple, wliich  may  be  separated  from  one  another. 
Camphor  or  Camphire  ((ier.  Kampfer;   Dn. 

I  Kamfer ;  Fr.  Camp/ire;  It.  Canfora;  Sp.  .Mcanfor; 
Kuss.  Kamfora ;  Lat.  Camphora ;  Arab,  and  Pers.  A'ri- 
fiior ;  Mai.  Kaafur).  There  are  two  descriptions  of 
this  valuable  article,  which  must  not  be  confounded. 
1.  Camphor  of  Commerce,  which  is  obtained  liy  boiling 
the  timber  of  a  species  of  laurel  ( Laurim  amphora) 
found  in  the  forests  of  Fokien,  in  China,  near  the  city 
of  Chinehew,  and  in  certain  localities  in  Japan.  Most 
of  the  camphor  imported  into  Europe  is  from  China; 
l)ut  a  small  iiuantity,  considered  of  superior  quality, 
comes  from  Japan  by  way  of  Batavia.  The  exports 
from  Canton  may  be  estimated  at  aliout  300<J  piculs, 
or  400,000  lbs. ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  exports  from 
Batavia  of  Japan  camphor,  amounting  to  about  500 
piculs,  the  total  annual  exports  will  be  about  46<5,000 
li)S.  It  is  packed  in  chests,  drums,  and  casks ;  and 
is  in  small,  granular,  friable  masses,  of  a  dirty  white 
or  grayish  color,  very  much  resemldinir  half-refined 
sugar.  When  pure,  the  camphor  of  commerce  has  a 
strong,  peculiar,  fragrant,  penetrating  odor,  and  a  bit- 
ter, pungent,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  in  reality  a  con- 
crete essential  oil.  Camphor,  when  refined,  is  in  thin 
hollow  cakes,  beautifully  white,  and,  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  totally  evaporates.  Great  care  is,  therefore,  req- 
uisite in  packing  camphor  to  prevent  serious  loss.  2. 
Camphor,  .Malay,  commonly  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  last,  camphor  of  Baros,  fnun  the  port  of  Su- 
matra, where  it  is  mostly  shipped.  It  is  a  product  of 
the  Ih-yobalanops  camphora,  a  forest  tree  confined  to 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay  peninsula.      It  is 
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found  in  concrete  masses  in  the  fissures  of  the  wood :  |  high  land  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley 
there  are,  however,  but  very  few  trees  that  afford  it ;  ,  separates  the  streams  which  tiow  northward  into  its 
and  those  that  do,  only  in  small  quantities.  This  spe-  ;  basin  from  those  that  have  their  course  southward  to- 
cies  of  camphor  is  more  fragrant,  and  less  biting  and  j  ward  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi.  Commencing  at 
pungent,  than  that  yielded  by  the  laurel,  and  is  in  high  j  the  northern   shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  toward  the 


repute  among  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  almost  whol- 
Iv  consumed.  There  is  an  immense  disparity  in  the 
prices  of  the  two  species  in  China ;  the  finest  Chinese 
camijhor  being  sometimes  quoted  at  $30  per  picul, 
while  the  Malay  camphor  is  quoted  at  830  per  catty, 
making  the  price  of  the  latter  100  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  former!  Malay  camphor  is  wholly  un- 
known in  this  country  as  an  article  of  trade. 

Camphor  Oil  (Malay,  Minyal:),  a  fragrant  essen. 


mouth  of  that  river,  where  the  width  is  90  miles,  we 
find  one  of  the  walls  of  this  vast  valley  which  consti- 
tutes Canada  rising  boldly  in  mountainous  form,  close 
to  the  river,  and  continuing  thus  to  form  its  rugged 
bank  for  upward  of  100  miles.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  heights  of  this  northern  bank  is  Cape 
Tourment,  overhanging  the  very  brink  of  the  river, 
and  somewhat  preparing  the  voyager  for  the  still  bold- 
er and  more  magnificent  grandeur  of  Cape  Diamond, 


tial  oil,  obtained  in  large  quantities  by  heating  the  |  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 


wood  of  the  J>ryohalanrips  camphora.  It  is  nearly  as 
cheap  as  spirits  of  turpentine,  but  is  not  held  in  any 
esteem  by  the  Chinese.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  profit- 
ably imported  as  a  substitute  for  spirits  of  turpentine 
ill  the  arts,  and  for  medicinal  purposes.  We  may  add, 
that  the  timber  of  the  Dryohalanops  camphora  is  not 
inferior  to  any  produced  in  the  countries  where  it 
grows,  for  the  purposes  of  house  and  ship  building. — 
Private  information,  and  Crawfuku's  Indian  Archi- 
pel.go. 

Caxa-'wood,  a  red  dyewood,  first  brought  to  Eu- 
rope from  Africa  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  principally 
obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  col- 
oring matter  which  it  affords  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  ordinary  Nicaragua  wood,  either  in  quality  or 
quantity ;  and  it  may  be  emploj'ed  with  similar  mor- 
dants.— Bancroft  on  Colors. 

Canada.  This  extensive  tract  of  country,  and 
most  important  colony  of  England,  may  be  described 
as  a  great  belt  of  territory  stretching  from  the  centre 
of  North  America  to  the  shores  of  Labrador,  and  from 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the 
parallel  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States.  Its 
extent  from  east  to  west  is  computed  at  about  1400 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  at  from  200  to  400  miles. 
Its  precise  geographical  limits  are  between  the  paral- 
lels of  41'  71'  and  oO    N.  lat.,  and  between  the  me- 


400  feet,  and  is  crowned  by  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

The  city  of  Quebec,  here  clinging  around  the  rocky 
steeps  of  Cape  Diamond,  and  overlooking  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  harbors  in  the  world,  is  situate  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  about  400 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  view  from 
the  citadel  presents  on  every  side  a  country  with  feat- 
ures of  peculiar  and  striking  grandeur.  Immediately 
opposite  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  contracts  to  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  with  bold  rocky  banks  on  either 
side.  The  northern  or  Cape  Diamond  side,  being  much 
the  bolder  of  the  two,  commands  a  view  of  the  wide 
stretch  of  table-land  extending  beyond  the  southern 
bank,  the  vast  plains  presenting  for  leagues  upon 
leagues  their  dark  masses  of  forest,  with  houses  and 
cultivated  fields  interspersed,  until  the  distant  mount- 
ains of  the  States  of  Maine  and  Vermont  bound  the 
view.  The  northern  shore  presents  a  wilder  and  more 
rugged  aspect.  From  the  heights  of  Cape  Diamond 
the  spectator  surveys  bold  ranges  of  hills  fringing  tlie 
northern  horizon,  and  forming  the  boundaries  of  almost 
unexplored  territories  beyond. 

About  30  miles  below  QueV.ec  is  Cape  Tourment,  to 
which,  in  our  upward  progress,  Ave  had  traced  the 
rocky  northern  l)ank  of  the  river.  Here  the  ridge, 
taking  a  direction  west-southwest,  terminates  on  the 
Eiver  Ottawa,  about  120  miles  above  its  confluence 


ridian  of  57"  50'  and  117°  W.  long.  Canada,  lying  '  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  thus  extending  westward  from 
diagonally  along  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  j  Cape  Tourment  along  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  possessing  an  inland  i  about  300  miles.  The  tract  of  country  lying  between 
navigation  along  its  entire  border,  in  a  series  of  lakes  !  this  ridge  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  may  be  esti- 
and  rivers  unrivaled  for  extent  and  grandeur,  has,  es-  '  mated  at  from  15  to  30  miles  in  lireadth,  is  beautifully 
pecially  of  late  years,  V)een  making  such  rapid  prog-  j  picturesque,  well  watered,  level,  and  fertile.  This 
ress,  that  it  promises  soon  to  become,  in  conjunction  ,  portion  of  Canada,  stretching  along  the  northern  shore 
with  its  sister  British  provinces,  a  power  of  first-class    of  the  river,  from  below  Quebec  upward  to  ^Montreal 


importance,  commercially  and  politically.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  present  territory  of  Canada,  exclusive 
of  its  great  waters,  has  been  estimated  at  196.000,000 
acres,  or  between  two  and  three  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  country,  formerly  divided 
into  two  provinces  known  as  L'pper  and  Lower  Cana- 
da, was  in  1841,  by  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
constituted  one  yjrovince,  with  one  Legislature.  Al- 
though now  united,  however,  for  legislative  and  other 
purposes,  the  country  will  most  prol)ably  continue  to 
be  viewed  and  spoken  of  under  its  formerly  recognized 
divisions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Canada  may  be  said  to  comprise  one  vast  valley, 
through  which  tlie  great  River  St.  Lawrence  takes  its 
cour.se,  issuing  from  Lake  Superior  and  flowing  suc- 
cessively through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
until  it  falls  into  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  2000  miles. 
This  immense  vallej'  is  on  each  side  encompassed  by 
dift'erent  mountain  ranges,  sometimes  nearly  approach- 
ing the  water,  and  at  other  times  receding  into  the  in- 
terior, and  thus  forming  extensive  plains,  for  the  most 
part  alluvial,  and  .suitable  for  nearly  every  description 
of  i)roduce.  The  high  talde-land  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  valley  seisaratcs  tlic  streams  wliich 
take  their  rise  within  it  and  flow  into  its  basin  from 
those  tliat  take  their  rise  in  tlic  almost  unknown  ter- 
ritory bej'ond,  and  which  fall  into  Hudson's  Iiay.    The 


a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  and  thence  along  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Ottawa,  may  be  considered,  es- 
pecially toward  its  upper  and  western  extremity,  one 
of  the  choicest  parts  of  the  country. 

The  territory  lying  beyond  this  ridge  is  intersected 
l)y  another  and  higher  range  of  mountains,  which  runs 
into  tlie  interior  in  a  northwest  direction,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  200  miles  from  the  other,  and  forms  the 
water-slied  between  the  tributary  streams  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  those  that  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
territory  may  be  said  to  be  only  one  great  wilderness 
of  forest,  whose  solitudes  are  as  yet  unexplored,  and 
only  occasionally  tracked  by  wandering  luinters. 

Glancing  at  tlie  soutli  sliore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
a  ridge  commences  nearly  100  miles  below  Quebec, 
which,  passing  upward  in  a  southwest  direction,  op- 
posite that  city,  at  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  the 
river,  crosses  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  finally  slopes  down  to  the  River 
Hudson.  Beyon<l  this  ridge,  at  aliout  tlic  distance  of 
50  miles,  is  another  and  a  higher  one,  which  commences 
at  (Jape  Rozicre,  the  liold  headland  at  the  month  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  running  for  about  400  miles  in 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  and  with  the 
other  chain,  terminates  upon  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
River  Connecticut.  This  forms  the  dividing  ridge  l:e- 
twcen  the  tributarv  streams  of  the  St.  Lawreiice  and 
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those  which  flow  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  sep- 
arates a  portion  of  Canada  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  fjeneral  character  of  the  country 
along  this  south  side  of  the  river,  from  Cape  Koziere 
upward,  to  within  about  100  miles  of  Quebec,  where 
the  lesser  ridge  coniriiences.  is  somewhat  rugged  and 
mountainous ;  hut  tliere  are  many  fertile  parts  near  ■ 
the  river  which  are  jiopulous  and  well  cultivated.  On 
the  south  side  of  this  main  ridge,  down  to  the  shores  ; 
of  Gaspj  and  Chaleur  Hay,  the  country  is  mountain- 
ous, but  interspersed  with  level  and  fertile  spots,  some 
of  which  are  under  cultivation,  es]r>ecially  along  the 
coast,  where  the  inhal)itants  are  principally  dependent 
on  the  fisheries.  The  country  for  100  miles  l>elow  ' 
Quebec,  and  extending  to  the  River  Chaudiere,  a  few 
miles  above  that  city,  has  much  of  the  broken  and  ! 
hilly  character  which  it  has  farther  down  the  river,  ! 
but  witli  extensive  tracts  of  excellent  land.  This  por- 
tion, as  well  as  for  a  distance  of  above  100  miles  far- 
ther down  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  a  succession 
of  settlements.  Between  Queliec  and  the  lower  ridge 
of  mountain-land  already  mentioned,  the  country  pre- 
sents a  fertile  plain,  broken  by  a  few  insulated  hills 
covered  with  trees  to  their  summits.  It  is  well  set- 
tled, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  cultivated.  I 
The  country  above  Quebec,  along  the  south  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  the  line  45  of  N.  lat.  (which  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  Lower  Canada),  may  be  charac- 
terized as  one  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  in  parts 
agreeably  broken  and  undulating.  Much  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  populous  and  prosperous  settlements.  As 
it  lies  contiguous  to  the  United  States,  and  embraces 
some  of  the  principal  points  of  communication  between 
the  two  territories,  it  is  at  present,  and  l>ids  fair  to 
continue  to  be,  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  this 
lower  division  of  Canada.  I 

The  city  and  island  of  INIontreal,  situated  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Kiver  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  may  be  said  to 
form  the  chief  connecting  link  l)etween  the  lower  and  i 
upper  provinces.  Being  about  180  miles  above  Que- 
bec, and  Quebec  l)eing  itself  al)Out  400  miles  up  the 
river,  Montreal  is  thus  situated  nearly  600  miles  in  the 
interior  of  Canada. 

"  The  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  here  presented 
stretched  out  into  smiling  plains  of  most  luxuriant 
appearance,  in  midst  of  which,  and  forming  a  main 
feature,  is  the  garden-island  of  Montreal — producing 
grain  and  fruit,  especially  some  descriptions  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  perhaps  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  The  size  of  this  island  is  32  miles 
in  length  and  aliout  10  in  breadth,  upon  which  is  sil> 
uated  the  city,  covering  above  one  thousand  acres — 
with  its  quaint  mixture  of  English,  American,  and  old 
French  architecture,  in  its  streets,  shops,  English, 
American,  and  Scotch  churches,  French  cathedrals  and 
spires,  and  ancient  convents.  Rising  from,  and  form- 
ing a  sheltering  background  to  the  city  on  the  north, 
is  'The  Mountain,'  as  it  is  called,  thickly  wooded  to 
the  summit — an  elevation  of  between  500  and  600  feet, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  picturesque 
and  luxuriant  country  around,  the  expanse  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  bold  mountain  scenery  in  the  dis- 
tance. Along  the  substantially-built  stone  wharfs 
skirting  the  south  of  the  town,  and  toward  the  broad- 
est channel  of  the  river,  lie  throngs  of  ships,  barges, 
and  steam-vessels,  loading  and  unloading  the  natural 
products  of  the  interior,  and  the  manufactures  and 
other  merchandise  of  Britain.  Montreal,  situated 
about  COO  miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  fornis  the  head 
of  navigation  for  the  large  class  of  ocean  vessels,  and 
is  the  main  point  at  which  the  produce  of  the  interior 
arrives,  in  steamboats,  screw-propellers,  and  barges, 
for  reshipment  on  board  of  the  Atlantic  vessels." 

Ocean  vessels  may  now,  however,  by  recent  im- 
provements of  the  internal  navigation  upward  through 
the  great  lakes,  proceed  with  their  cargoes  many  hun- 


dreds of  miles  farther  into  the  interior;  thus  opening 
up  to  Canada  not  only  the  fertile  regions  of  her  own 
most  westerly  districts,  but  the  famous  Far  West  of 
the  United  States,  stretching  even  to  the  territories 
of  the  Mississippi  ;  and  it  may  be  at  no  remote  period 
to  the  yet  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

i'pper  Canada. — We  will  now  briefly  describe  the 
leading  features  of  Upper  Canada.  This  division  of 
the  country,  commencing  about  80  miles  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Montreal,  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  extends  for  about  100  miles  farther  along  this 
shore  of  the  river  to  the  city  of  Kingston,  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  along  the  north  shores  of 
the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and 
Superior,  with  their  connecting  rivers  or  straits,  and 
stretching  to  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  which 
flow  into  Lake  Superior.  This  great  stretch  of  terri- 
tory, with  its  almost  unsurpa.ssed  extent  of  inland 
coast  navigation,  extends  from  74'  30  to  117 '  W.  long. 
The  grand  course  of  navigable  waters  directly  inland 
through  Canada,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  great  lakes, 
may  be  safely  .stated  to  exceed  '20fXJ  miles.  The  coast 
of  the  lakes  alone  has  t)een  estimated  at  upward  of 
5000  miles.  The  shores  of  this  great  valley,  through 
which  these  waters  take  their  course,  embrace  a  coun- 
try which  has  been  styled  "the  Garden  of  North  Amer- 
ica." It  has  already  in  our  own  day  presented  an  in- 
crease in  yiopulation,  and  in  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial wealth,  so  wonderfully  rapid  as  to  be  unprece- 
dented in  history.  Upper  Canada,  thus  so  favorably 
situated — comprehending  one  side  of  the  entire  upper 
portion  of  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence — is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory-, 
and  on  the  east  by  Lower  Canada,  while  to  the  west 
extends  that  vast  tract  of  country  within  British  do- 
minion, but  as  yet  in  a  comparatively  primeval  state, 
and  most  generally  known  hitherto  as  the  Northwest 
Indian  Territory. 

That  portion  of  Upper  Canada  which  has  been  set 
apart  and  divided  for  settlement,  extends  from  its  ex- 
treme eastern  point,  where  it  leaves  Lower  Canada, 
80  miles  above  Montreal,  and  reaches  along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  upward  along  the 
lakes  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron — a  direct  course  of 
about  700  miles.  This  breadth  of  settled  country  to- 
ward the  north  may  be  said  to  vary  from  50  to  ^0 
miles.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  tract  the  soil  ie 
excellent,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  part  of 
the  American  continent.  It  consists,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  a  fine  dark  loam,  mixed  with  a  vegetable  mould, 
but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  so  varied  as  to  present 
soils  adapted  to  almost  every  species  of  produce.  From 
the  commencement  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  land  is  spread  out 
into  an  almost  uniform  level  of  great  beauty,  which 
rises  only  a  few  feet  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  in  every  direction  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams,  which  are  generally  navigable  for 
boats  and  canoes,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the 
most  desirable  situations  for  the  erection  of  machin- 
ery. Farther  into  the  interior,  along  the  course  of  the 
great  stream  of  the  Ottawa,  which  flows  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  a  short  distance  alwve  Montreal,  and  be- 
tween the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Ontario,  the  face  of  the- 
country — which  we  have  noticed  as  being  spread  out 
into  a  plain  so  attractive — is,  in  parts,  here  diversified 
by  ridges  and  bold  heights,  and  also  by  numerous 
streams  and  inland  lakes.  The  Riileau  Canal,  a  work 
constructed  by  the  imperial  government  for  military 
purposes,  passing  through  this  part  of  the  interior, 
from  the  town  of  Bytown.  on  the  Ottowa,  12'»  miles 
above  Montreal,  through  the  country  to  Kingston — ii 
distance  of  135  miles — is  almost  one  continued  chain 
of  natural  lakes  and  streams.  The  chief  link  of  these 
waters  is  Kideau  Lake,  24  miles  in  length,  forming  the 
summit  level  of  the  canal,  and  being  280  feet  above 
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Acres. 

Land  under  crops 4,347,539 

Land  under  pasture 2,870, 0C>4 

Land  under  gardens 8;,698 

Land  forest  or  wild 10.033,007 


Total. 


7,143 


The  distriljution  of  the  land  under  crops,  and  the 


Unde 


Produce. 


the  level  of  the  Ottawa  River,  and  150  feet  above  Lake  world — i  feet  of  vegetable  mould ;  a  climate  certainly 
Ontario.  Lake  Ontario,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  best  in  North  America — the  greater  part  of  it  ad- 
the  upper  lakes  from  the  Niagara  River,  and  discharges  j  mirably  watered.  In  a  word,  there  is  land  enough 
them  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  800  miles  from  the  ;  and  capabilities  enough  for  some  millions  of  people, 
mouth  of  that  river,  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  link  in  ]  and  in  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  world." — E.  B. 
our  upward  progress  of  the  chain  of  great  lakes  which  j  The  number  of  acres  held  by  the  194,309  occupiers 
so  distinguish  Canada,  and  confer  upon  the  country-  j  of  land  in  Canada  is  17,937,148,  9,283,333  acres  of 
unsurpassed  means  of  internal  communication.  The  which  are  in  Upper  Canada.  The  number  of  acres 
height  of  this  lake  above  the  sea  is  232  feet.  It  is  180  j  under  cultivation  in  Canada  in  1852  was  7,303,241,  the 
miles  in  length,  50  miles  in  breadth,  and  470  miles  in  greater  proportion  of  this  cultivated  land  being  in  the 
circumference.  While  the  shores  of  this  lake  present  ',  upper  provinces.  The  increasing  quantity  of  culti- 
the  most  populous  and  prosperous  parts  of  Canada,  \  vated  land  in  Upper  Canada  is  another  of  the  gratify- 
rhe  lake  itself  is  believed  to  be  the  safest  of  the  three  |  ing  proofs  of  the  substantial  progress  of  the  country  ; 
lower  lakes  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  pos-  and  this  increase  of  the  area  of  cultivation  keeps  full 
sesses  several  excellent  harbors ;  and  from  its  great '  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  In  1842  the 
depth  of  500  feet,  compared  with  the  two  lakes  above  population  of  Upper  Canada,  amounting  to  486,055, 
it.  it  is  not  so  easily  moved  by  storms  as  Lake  Erie,  |  possessed  1,927,816  acres  of  land  under  cultivation ; 
while  it  is  quite  exempt  from  the  shallows,  orjlats,  as  ,  and  in  1852  the  population,  which  had  increased  to 
thev  are  called,  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  j  952,004,  possessed  an  area  under  cultivation  of  3,697,724 

There  are  several  pretty  large  islands  scattered  over  |  acres.     The  proportion  of  occupied  lands  in  Canada 
the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  which,    under  cultivation,  under  crops,  pasture,  and  used  as 
Amherst  Island,  is  about  10  miles  in  length  and  6  in    gardens  and  orchards,  and  also  in  forest  or  wild  state, 
breadth.      One  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  por-    were  as  follows : 
tions  of  this  lake  is  the  magnificent  inlet  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  commencing  near  the  city  of  Kingston,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  forming  a  spacious  indenta- 
tion of  about  70  miles  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Trent   and  Moira.      The  shores  of  this  bay  are  more 
diversified  and  pleasing  in  their  features  than  those 
of  the  great  lake  itself,  whose  Indian  name,  "  Onta- 
rio," signifies  the  Beautiful.     Lake  Ontario  is  never  1  produce  of  these  crops  respectively,  were 
frozen  over,  and  throughout  winter  steamboats  fre-  | 
quently  run  across  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  from 
Toronto  to  Niagara  when  the  weather  is  fine.     All 
along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
180  miles,  one  extensive  fertile  plain  presents  itself, 
now  and  then  agreeably  sloping  to  the  very  edge  of  | 
the  lake,  and  bearing  evidences  of  successful  cultiva-  j 
tion  and  progress.      Several  thriving  towns  are  grow-  j 
ing  up  rapidly  along  the  shores  of  Ontario,  the  chief  i 
ofwhich  are,  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake;  Toronto,  , 
35  miles  from  the  head ;  and  Hamilton,  at  the  extreme 
head.     Toronto,  which  is  very  finely  situated,  spread- 
ing over  a  wide  and  gently  rising  plateau,  and  in  a  I      Besides  these   amounts  of  specified  produce  from 
protected  part  of  the  lake  shore,  is  the  largest  city  of    these  4,347,539  acres  of  land  under  crops,  the  Canadian 
Upper  Canada.     The  generally  level  stretch  of  well-    farmers  possessed  other  crops,  such  as  hay,  clover,  and 
cultivated  plain  which  forms  this  northern  shore  of    grass  seeds,  carrots,  mangel-wurzel,  beans,  hops,  flax, 
Lake  Ontario  is  onlj-  partial!}'  broken  by  an  inconsid-    hemp,  and  tobacco.      The  quantity  of  tobacco  produced 
erable  ridge  which  runs  through  it,  and  which,  cours-    in  Canada  in  1852  amounted  to  1,253,128  pounds;  of 
ing  around  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  crossing  into  the    this  764,476  pounds  were  the  produce  of  Upper  Canada; 
United  States  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  forms  the  com-    and  the  greater  portion  ofwhich  was  grown  along  the 
mencement  of  the   extensive   and   fertile  table-land    shores  of  the  upper  part  of  Lake  Erie,  and  of  the  River 
which  stretches  westward  from   Lake  Ontario,   and,    Detroit,  where  the  soil  and  climate  seem  best  adapted 
situated  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  forms  the    for  this  description  of  crop,  and  where  the  farmers  in 
great  western  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada.     The  east-  ;  those  parts  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  receiv- 
ern  boundary  of  this  peninsula,  thus  situated  between    ing  the  services  of  the  colored  or  runaway  slave  popu- 
these  three  great  lakes,  is  the  neck  of  land  of  36  miles    lation  of  the  United  States,  who  have  been  accustomed 
l>etween  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Toronto,  and  ;  to  the  management  of  such  produce  in  the  tobacco 
Lake  Simcoe,  which   communicates  by  means  of  the  '  plantations  of  the  South.      The  produce  in  tobacco  of 
River  Severn  with  the  Georgian  Bay,  on  Lake  Huron,    the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex  alone,  situated  in 
The  settled  parts  of  this  great  peninsula  embrace  about    this  southwestern  point  of  Canada,  amounted  in  1852 
one-half  of  the  settled  parts  of  Upper  Canada;  and  it    to  760,300  pounds. 

is  estimated  to  have  at  present  a  cultivated  surface  ;  The  growth  of  hemp  in  Canada  assumes  a  position 
equal  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  cultivated  surface  of  great  national  importance  at  the  present  time,  when 
of  Scotland.  This  settled  and  partially  occupied  por-  Britisli  supplies  have  been  so  seriously  checked  by  the 
tion  of  the  peninsula  contains  upward  of  9,000,000  war  with  Russia.  The  important  towns  upon  the  east 
acres.  The  entire  district  has  been  styled  "the  Gar-  coast  of  Scotland,  which  are  the  chief  seats  of  tlie  flax 
den  of  Upper  Canada."  "  I  am  delighted  to  have  seen  trade,  have  suftcred  severely  ))y  the  check  received  by 
this  part  of  the  country,"  said  the  late  Lord  Syden-  their  dependence  upon  Russia  for  this  great  staple  of 
ham,  in  recording  his  impressions  to  a  friend,  after  hav-  a  growing  branch  of  national  manufactures, 
ing  visited  this  district  in  the  course  of  a  tour  which  One  effect  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty  has 
he  performed  in  the  capacity  of  governor  general  of  been  to  give  business  to  the  leading  railroads  of  New 
Canada,  in  the  autumn  of  1840 — "  1  am  delighted  to  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  to  reduce  the  import  and 
have  seen  this  part  of  the  country;  1  mean  the  great  export  trade  of  Quebec ;  thus  benefiting  the  towns  of 
district,  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  placed  between  the  Canada  West,  while  those  on  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
three  lakes — Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron.  You  can  con-  becoming  less  and  less  the  points  of  transhipment, 
ceive  nothing  finer !    The  most  magnificent  soil  in  the    Thus  the  exports  of  Quebec  in  two  years  have  declined 


AVTieat  

Oats 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Buckwheat , 

Maize 

Rye 

Barley 

Turnips 

Fallow  and  other  crops  . . 
Total  land  under  crops 


1,209,226 

1,012,106 

367,301 

150,916 

96,046 

93,240 

84,975 

72,843 

21,032 

1.249,854 


I     4,347,539 
Total  produce  of  above  specified  crops. . 


Bushels. 

15,76s,720 

20,161,438 

4,055,584 

9.443,586 

1.169,801 

2,006,800 

821.o;'4 

1,294,501 

4,014,851 


.58.826,375 
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one-third,  and  the  imports  in  the  same  ratio;  while  at 
Toronto  the  exports  have  nearly  doubled,  and  the  im- 
ports have  increased  twenty  per  cent,  between  the 
years  1853  and  18.05.  The  exports  and  imports  of  the 
leading  towns  for  the  years  1853, 1854,  and  1855  are  as 
follows : 


lUPOBTATIONa.                                                                       1 

1            1863. 

ISM. 

18SS. 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Toronto 

i;i,141,5J5 
3,.3S1,540 
1,105,056 

£1,754,320 
3,816,082 
1,362,706 

£732,566 
3,064,061 
1,401,454 

sxroBTs.                                                 1 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Toronto 

A'2,243,453 

1,883,723 

221,400 

£2,511,767 
r.72.514 
273,040 

£l,.%S,7n2 
47.'i,650 
404,105 

DUTIKS  COLLECTED. 

1 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Toronto 

£128,454 
440,102 
156,033 

£17y,i;j9 
478,603 
172,576 

£74,307 
310,219 
152,586 

The  Canadian  £  is  equal  to  four  dollars  United  States 
currency ;  the  shilling  being  equal  to  twenty  cents. 
Formerly,  all  the  importations  into  Canada  were  made 
via  tiuebec,  but  the  opening  of  the  Atlantic  and  St. 
Lawrence  Railroad,  between  Portland  and  Montreal, 
has  developed  a  large  and  increasing  import  and  ex- 
port trade  with  Montreal  direct.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Keciprocity  Treaty  is  the  means  of  facilitating,  by 
a  period  of  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  the  delivery  of  goods 
at  Toronto  via  New  York,  in  lieu  of  Quebec.  The  ex- 
port trade  of  the  latter  is  mainly  products  of  the  forest, 
grain,  etc. 

Exports  of  Canada  fob  the  Year  1855. 

Produce  of  the  forest £2,35.').255 

Produce  of  the  mines 27,339 

Produce  of  the  sea 85,000 

Value  of  ships  built 620,000 

VeRetable  food l,9f 5,004 

Animals  and  their  produce 342,031 

Manufactures,  produce,  etc. .''>25.0il6 

Total £6,050,325 

The  reduced  business  of  Quebec  is  further  shown  in 
the  comparative  number  of  arrivals  and  tonnage  at 
that  port  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1854  and  1855. 


AnimaU  of  all  kinds. 

Fresh,    smoked,    and 
meats. 

Cotton-wool. 

Seeds  and  vegetables. 

Undried  fruits. 

Dried  fruit(!. 

Fish  of  all  kind/<. 

Products  of  Ash,  and  of  all  oth- 
er creatures  Uving  in  the 
water. 

Poultry. 

Hides,  furs,  skins,  or  tails,  un- 
dressed. 

Stone  or  marble  in  its  crude 
or  unwrought  state. 

Slate. 

Dutter. 

(Jhcese. 

Tallow. 

Lard. 

Homa.  , 


Arrivals. 

Vessels. 

Tom. 

1854  (to  Oct.  22)   

1S55          "           

1270 
665 

55;i,631 

341, noi 

The  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  1852-  '53  was  8<',829,000,  ex- 
ceeding those  to  any  country,  except  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Hanse  Towns.  Since  then  the  trade 
■with  Canada  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  and  assum- 
ing each  year  a  greater  importance  to  us. 

Reciprocitij  T)-eati/  between  the  ['iiited  Slates  and  Gfeat 
Britain. — This  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  by  the 
respective  ministers  of  the  two  governments  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1854.     The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  it: 

Art.  1.  It  is  agreed  that  United  States  fishermen  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  tish  on  the  sea-coasts  and 
shores,  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada,  New 
Hrunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  without  being  restricted  to  any 
distance  from  the  shore;  with  pennission  to  land  on 
these  coasts  and  islands  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their 
nets  and  curing  their  fish,  provided  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  any  prior  right  of  Pritish  fis^hennen.  It  is 
understood  that  this  includes  only  sea-fish — shell-fish, 
salmon,  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  river  fisheries,  arc 
reser\-ed  exclusively  for  British  lishermcn. 

Art.  2.  It  is  agreed  that  Pritish  fishenncn  shall  have 
similar  privileges  to  take  fish  on  the  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  36th  parallel 
of  latitude. 

Art.  3.  It  is  agreed  that  the  articles  enumerated  in 
the  following  schedule,  being  the  growth  and  iiroduct  of 
the  aforesaid  British  colonies,  or  of  the  Initod  States, 
shall  be  admitted  into  each  country  free  of  duty: 
Grain  and  brcadstuffs  of  all  I  Manures. 

kinds.  Ores  of  metels  of  all  kinds. 


Coat 
salted    Pitch,  tar,  turpentine. 
I  jVihefl. 

•  Timber  and    Lumber   of  all 

kind.'!  —  round,  hewed,  and 

sawed,  unmanufactured  in 

I      whole  or  in  part. 

Fire-wood,  plants,  shrubs,  and 

treeg. 
I'elts. 
Wool. 
Fish-oiL 
Uice. 

liroom-com  and  bark. 
Gypsum,  ground  or  ungronnd. 
Ilcwn,    or    wrought,   or    un- 
wrought   burr    or    grind- 
stones. 
Dye-stuffs. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  unmao- 

ufactured. 
Unmanufactured  tobacco. 
Kag.-. 

Ai-t.  4.  It  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  navigate 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  in  Canada  used 
as  a  means  of  communicating  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and 
crafts,  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  her  Britan- 
nic majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same  toUs  and  other  as- 
sessments as  are  now  exacted  of  British  subjects. 

Art.  5.  It  is  agreed  that  British  subjects  shall  have 
the  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  on  the  same  terms, 
as  long  as  the  Canada  canals  and  St.  Lawrence  River 
are  open. 

Art.  6.  It  is  agreed  that  no  export  duty  shall  be 
levied  on  lumber  or  timber  cut  on  that  portion  of  the 
State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  River  St.  John  and  its 
tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States  from  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  effect  of  this  treaty,  especially  of  A  r1.  3,  has 
been  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions,  especially 
i  Canada.  This  treaty  has  been  and  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  both  countries,  promoting  intercourse  and 
extending  commercial  relations. 

Caxial,  Canals.  -V  canal  is  an  artificial  channel, 
filled  with  water  kept  at  the  desired  level  by  means  of 
locks  or  sluices,  forming  a  communication  between  two 
or  more  places. 

Ancient  Canals. — The  comparative  cheapness  and  fa- 
cility with  which  goods  may  be  conveyed  by  sea,  or  by 
means  of  navigable  rivers,  seem  to  have  suggested  at 
a  very  early  period  the  formation  of  canals.     The  best- 
authenticated  accounts  of  ancient  Egj-pt  represent  that 
country  as  intersected  by  canals  conveying  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
i  partly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  f>artly  for  that 
i  of  internal  navigation.     The  efforts  made  by  the  old 
i  Egv-ptian  monarchs,  and  by  the  Ptolemies,  to  construct 
]  a  canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  are  well 
known,  and  evince  the  high  sense  which  they  enter- 
i  tained  of  the  imiK>rtance  of  this  species  of  communica- 
1  tion. — .\mkii.iiox,  Comm.  des  Kgi/pti^ns,  p.  70.      Greece 
I  was  too  small  a  territory,  too  much  intersected  by  arms 
I  of  the  se;v,  and  subdivided  into  too  many  independent 
states,  to  afl'ord  much  scope  for  inland  navigation.    At- 
1  tempts  were,  however,  made  to  cut  a  canal  across  the 
I  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  but  they  did  not  succeed.      The 
Romans  did  not  distinguish  themselves  in  canal  navi- 
gation.     Their  aqueducts,   the   stupendous  ruins   of 
which  attest  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  founders, 
were  intended  to  furnish  supplies  of  water  to  some  ad- 
joining city,  and  not  for  the  conveyance  of  vessels  or 
produce. 

Cfilnise  Canals. — In  China,  canals,  partly  for  irriga- 
tion and  partly  for  navigation,  have  existed  from  a  verj- 
early  jx'riod.  The  most  celebrated  .among  them  is  the 
Imi>oriul  or  Grand  Canal,  commencing  at  Haug-tchou. 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tching-tang-chiang  river,  in 
about  lat.  30^  22  N.,  long.  119  45  E. ;  it  then  stretch- 
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es  north,  and,  crossing  the  great  rivers  Yang-tse-Kiang  ' 
and  Hoang-ho,  terminates  at  Ling-ting,  on  the  Eu-ho 
River,  in  about  lat.  37=  N.,  long.  116  E.  The  direct 
distance  between  the  extreme  limits  of  the  canal  is 
about  512  miles,  but,  including  its  bends,  it  is  above 
650  miles  in  length ;  and  as  the  Eu-ho,  which  is  a  nav- 
igable river,  unites  with  the  Pei-ho,  also  navigable,  an 
internal  water  communication  is  thus  established  be- 
tween Hang-tchou  and  Pekin  across  10°  of  latitude. 
But,  apart  from  its  magnitude  and  utility,  the  Grand 
Canal  does  not  rank  high  as  a  work  of  art.  A  vast 
amount  of  labor  has,  however,  been  expended  upon  it ; 
for  though  it  mostly  passes  through  a  flat  country,  and 
winds  about  to  preser\'e  its  level,  its  bed  is  in  parts  cut 
down  to  a  great  depth,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  carried 
over  extensive  hollows,  and  even  lakes  and  morasses, 
on  vast  mounds  of  earth  and  stone.  The  sluices,  which 
preser\-e  its  waters  at  the  necessary-  level,  are  all  of  verj- 
simple  construction,  being  merely  intended  to  elevate 
or  depress  the  height  of  the  water  by  a  few  inches  ;  as, 
excepting  these,  there  is  not  a  single  lock  or  interru{> 
tion  to  the  navigation  tliroughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal.  It  is  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  feet  in 
depth,  and  in  dry  seasons  is  sometimes  considerably 
less.  The  vessels  by  which  it  is  navigated  are  some- 
times rowed,  and  sometimes  dragged  by  men,  so  that 
the  navigation  is  for  the  most  part  slow.  The  canal  is 
frequently  faced  with  stone.  The  construction  of  this 
great  work  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  Tartars,  but  the 
Chinese  allege  that  it  was  merely  repaired  and  reno- 
vated by  the  latter,  and  that  it  had  been  completed  in 
the  remotest  period  of  their  historA-. — Barrow's  Chi- 
na, p.  335,  etc. ;  La  Laxde,  Canaux  de  Navigation,  p. 
529,  etc. 

Italian  Canals. — The  Italians  were  the  first  people  in 
modem  Europe  that  attempted  to  plan  and  execute  ca- 
nals. They  were  principally,  however,  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  and  the  works  of  this  sort  ex- 
ecuted in  the  Milanese  and  other  parts  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  still 
regarded  as  models,  and  excite  the  warm  admiration 
of  every  one  capable  of  appreciating  them.  In  1271, 
the  Navilio  Grande,  or  canal  leading  from  Milan  to 
Abbiate  Grasso  and  the  Tesino,  was  rendered  naviga- 
ble.— Yocng's  Travels  in  Frame,  etc.  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

Dutch  Canals. — No  country  in  Europe  contains,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  so  many  navigable  canals  as  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  particularly  the  prov- 
ince of  Holland.  The  construction  of  these  canals  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  when,  owing 
to  its  central  and  convenient  situation,  Flanders  began 
to  be  the  tnti-fpot  of  commerce  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe.  Their  number  has  since  been  aston- 
ishingly increased.  "  Holland,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
his  History  of  Inland  Navigation,  "is  intersected  with 
innumerable  canals.  They  may  be  compared  in  num- 
ber and  size  to  our  public  roads  and  highways  ;  and  as 
the  latter  with  us  are  continually  full  of  vehicles  and 
horsemen  going  from  and  to  the  different  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  so,  on  the  fonner,  the  Hollanders  in  their 
boats  and  pleasure  barges,  their  treckschuA-fs,  and  ves- 
sels of  burden,  are  continually  journeying  and  convey- 
ing commodities  for  consumption  or  exportation  from 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  great  cities  and  riv- 
ers. An  inhabitant  of  Kotterdam  may,  by  means  of 
these  canals,  breakfast  at  Delft  or  the  Hague,  dine  at 
Lcyden,  and  sup  at  Amsterdam,  or  return  home  again 
before  night.  By  them,  also,  a  most  prodigious  in- 
land trade  is  carried  on  between  Holland  and  every 
part  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  "When  the 
canals  are  frozen  over,  thej- travel  on  tlicm  with  skates, 
and  perform  long  journeys  in  a  very  short  time,  while 
heavy  burdens  arc  conveyed  in  carts  and  sledges,  which 
are  then  as  much  used  on  the  canals  as  on  our  streets. 
The  yearly  profits  produced  by  these  canals  are  almost 
beyond  Ijelief ;  but  ithas  beenincontestably  proved  that 
they  amount  to  more  than  i;250,000  for  about  100  miles 


of  inland  navigation,  which  is  £625  per  mile,  the  square 
surface  of  which  mile  does  not  exceed  two  acres  of 
ground ;  a  profit  so  amazing,  that  it  is  no  wonder  other 
nations  should  imitate  what  has  been  found  so  advan- 
tageous. The  canals  of  Holland  are  generally  60  feet 
wide  and  6  deep,  and  are  carefully  kept  clean ;  the  mud, 
as  manure,  is  very  profitable.  The  canals  being  gen- 
erally level,  but  few  locks  are  required.  From  liotter- 
dam  to  Delft,  the  Hagxie,  and  Leyden,  the  canal  is 
quite  level,  but  is  sometimes  affected  by  strong  winds. 
For  the  most  part,  the  canals  are  elevated  above  the 
fields  or  the  country,  to  enable  them  to  carry  ofl"  the 
water,  which  in  winter  inundates  the  land.  To  drain 
the  water  from  Delftland,  a  province  not  more  than 
60  miles  long,  they  employ  200  wind-mills  in  spring- 
time to  raise  it  into  the  canals.  All  the  canals  of  Hol- 
land are  bordered  with  dams  or  banks  of  immense 
thickness,  and  on  these  depends  the  security  of  the 
country  from  inundation  ;  of  course,  it  is  of  great  mo- 
ment to  keep  them  in  the  best  repair ;  to  effect  which 
there  is  a  kind  of  militia,  and  in  every  village  is  a 
magazine  of  proper  stores,  and  men  whose  business  it 
is  to  convey  stones  and  rubbish  in  carts  to  any  dam- 
aged place.  When  a  certain  bell  rings,  or  the  waters 
are  at  a  fixed  height,  every  man  repairs  to  his  post. 
To  every  house  or  family  there  is  assigned  a  certain 
part  of  the  bank,  in  the  repair  of  which  thej'  are  to  as- 
sist. ^Vhen  a  breach  is  apprehended,  they  cover  the 
banks  all  over  with  cloth  and  stones." 

Canal  fi  am  A  rnsterdum  to  Niewdifp,  near  the  Udder. — 
The  object  of  this  canal,  which  is  the  greatest  work  of  its 
kind  in  Holland,  and  probably  in  the  world,  is  to  afford 
a  safe  and  easy  passage  for  large  vessels  from  Amster- 
dam to  the  German  Ocean.  This  city  has  40  feet  of  wa- 
ter in  the  road  in  front  of  its  port ;  but  the  pampas  or  bar 
at  the  junction  of  the  Y  with  the  Zuyder  Zee,  7  miles  be- 
low, has  only  a  depth  of  10  feet :  and  hence  all  ships  of 
any  considerable  burden  entering  or  leaving  the  port 
must  unload  and  load  part  of  their  cargoes  Avitliout  the 
bar.  As  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  every  where  full  of  shallows, 
all  ordinary  means  of  improving  the  access  to  Amster- 
dam were  necessarily  ineft'ectual;  and  the  resolution 
was,  therefore,  at  length  adopted  of  cutting  a  canal  from 
the  city  to  the  Helder,  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
province  of  Holland.  The  distance  between  these  ex- 
treme points  is  41  English  miles,  but  the  length  of  the 
canal  is  about  50^.  The  breadth  at  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter is  124^  English  feet  (120  Ehineland  feet);  the  breadth 
at  bottom,  36  feet ;  the  depth,  20  feet  9  inches.  Like  the 
Dutch  canals  generally,  its  level  is  that  of  the  highest 
tides,  and  it  receives  its  supply  of  water  from  the  sea. 
The  only  locks  it  requires  are  two  tide-locks  at  the  ex- 
tremities; but  there  are,  besides,  two  sluices,  with 
flood-gates  in  the  intermediate  space.  It  is  crossed 
by  about  18  draw-bridges.  The  locks  and  sluices  are 
double — that  is,  there  are  two  in  the  breadth  of  the  ca- 
nal ;  and  their  construction  and  workmanship  are  said 
to  be  excellent.  They  are  built  of  brick,  for  economy; 
but  bands  of  limestone  are  interposed  at  intervals,  and 
these  project  about  an  inch  beyond  the  brick  to  protect 
it  from  abrasion  by  the  sides  of  vessels.  There  is  a 
broad  towing-path  on  each  side,  and  the  canal  is  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  two  frigates  passing.  The  line 
which  the  canal  follows  may  be  easily  traced  on  a  map 
of  Holland.  From  the  Y,  at  Amsterdam,  it  proceeds 
north  to  Purmerend  ;  thence  west  to  Alkmaar  Lake ; 
again  north  by  Alkmaar  to  a  point  within  2  miles  of 
the  coast,  near  Petten  ;  whence  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  coast,  till  it  joins  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
Helder,  at  the  fine  harbor  of  Xiewdiep,  formed  within 
the  last  30  years.  At  the  latter  place  there  is  a  pow- 
erful steam-engine  for  .supplying  the  canal  with  water 
during  neai>-tides,  and  other  purposes.  The  time  spent 
in  towing  vessels  from  Niewdiep  to  Amsterdam  is  18 
hours.  The  Helder  is  the  only  spot  on  the  shores  of 
Holland  that  has  deep  water;  and  it  owes  this  advant- 
age to  its  being  opposite  to  the  Texel,  which  by  contract- 
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ing  the  communication  between  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Zuyder  Zee  to  a  lireadth  of  about  a  mile,  produces 
a  current  whicli  scours  and  deepens  the  channel.  Im- 
mediately opposite  tlie  Ildder  there  are  100  feet  water 
at  hi^,'h  tides,  and  at  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar  to 
the  westward  tiierc  arc  27  feet,  in  the  same  way,  the 
artificial  mound  which  runs  into  the  Y  opposite  Am- 
sterdam, by  contracting  the  water-way  to  about  1000 
feet,  keeps  a  deptli  of  40  feet  in  the  port  (at  high  water), 
■while  above  and  below  there  are  only  10  or  12.  The 
canal  was  begun  in  1811),  and  finished  in  1825.  The 
cost  was  estimated  at  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  florins,  or 
about  £1,000,000  sterling.  If  we  compute  the  magni- 
tude of  this  canal  by  the  cubic  contents  of  its  bed,  it  is 
the  greatest,  we  believe,  in  the  world,  unless  s-ome  of 
the  Chinese  canals  be  exceptions.  The  volume  of  wa- 
ter which  it  contains,  or  tlie  prisme  de  remp(i:isaff'>,  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  New  York  and  Krie  Canal, 
or  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  that  of  tlie  artilicial  part  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  In  consc'iuence,  however,  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  Dutcii  canal  was  dug,  and  of  the  evenness 
of  the  ground  through  which  it  passes,  the  ditliculties 
with  which  the  engineer  had  to  contend  in  making  it 
were  trifling  compared  to  those  wliich  had  to  be  over- 
come in  constructing  the  canals  now  mentioned.  We 
have  not  learned  what  returns  this  canal  yields  ;  most 
prol)al)ly  it  is  not,  at  least  in  a  direct  yKjint  of  view,  a 
profitable  concern.  Even  in  Holland,  notwithstanding 
the  lowncss  of  interest,  it  would  require  tolls  to  the 
amount  of  £10,000  a  year  to  cover  interest  and  ex-  ; 
penses ;  and  so  large  a  sum  can  hardly,  we  should  - 
think,  be  raised  l)y  the  very  moderate  tolls  laid  on  the 
ships  passing  through  it. — See  AMSTKKr>A:\r.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  consideration  to  be  attended 
to  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  sort.  Its 
influence  in  ])romoting  the  trade  of  Amsterdam,  and, 
indeed,  of  Holland,  may  far  more  than  compensate  for 
its  cost.  It  is  evident,  too,  tiiat  the  imposition  of  op- 
pressive tolls  would  have  eflectually  counteracted  this 
advantage;  that  is,  they  would  have  defeated  the  very  ' 
object  for  which  the  canal  was  constructed.  \ 

Daniah  Cuii'di). — The  Ilolstein  Canal,  in  Denmark,  ' 
is  of  very  considerable  importance.  It  joins  the  Iliver  ! 
Eyder  with  Kiel  Bay,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Hoi- 
Stein,  forming  a  navigalde  communication  between  the 
North  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Heligoland,  and  the 
Baltic;  enabling  vessels  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other  by  a  short  cut  of  about  100  miles,  instead  of  the 
lengthened  and  difficult  voyage  round  Jutland,  and 
through  the  Cattegat  and  tiie  Sound.  The  Eyder  is 
navigable  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  9  fe&t  of 
water,  from  Tonningen,  near  its  mouth,  to  Hendsburg, 
where  it  is  joined  l>y  the  canal,  which  communicates 
with  the  Baltic  at  lloltenau,  about  3  miles  north  of 
Kiel.  The  canal  is  al)out  2(J  English  miles  in  length, 
including  about  G  miles  of  what  is  principally  river 
navigation.  The  excavated  portion  is  95  feet  wide  at 
top,  51  feet  6  inches  at  bottom,  and  !>feet  G  inches  deep 
(English  measure).  Its  highest  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  24  feet  4  inches ;  to  which  height 
vessels  are  raised  and  let  down  by  G  locks  or  sluices. 
It  is  navigal)le  by  vessels  of  1"20  tons  burden,  or  more, 
provided  they  are  constructed  in  that  view.  The  to- 
tal cost  of  the  canal  was  about  £500,000.  It  was  open- 
ed in  1785,  and  has  so  far  realized  the  views  of  its  i)ro- 
jectors,  as  to  enal)le  coasting  vessels  from  the  Danish 
islands  in  the  Baltic  and  tlio  cast  coast  of  Ilolstein, 
Jutland,  etc..  to  proceed  to  Haml)urg,  Holland,  En- 
gland, etc.,  in  less  time,  and  with  much  less  risk,  than, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  navigation,  they  could  have 
cleared  the  point  of  the  Skaw  ;  and  conversely  with 
ships  from  the  west.  The  smaller  class  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, particularly  those  under  the  Dutch  and  Hanse- 
atic  flags,  uavijiating  the  Baltic  and  Norrii  Seas,  have 
Lirgely  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  liy 
this  canal.    About  3000  vessels  pass  annually  tlirough 


the  canal.  This  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  its  utility. 
It  would,  however,  be  much  more  frequented,  were  it 
not  for  the  diflicult  navigation  of  the  Eyder  from  the 
sea  to  Ilendsburg.  The  dues  are  moderate. — (Jo.xk'h 
Travtlx  in  the  Si/rth  of  Kunpf,  5th  edition,  vol.  v.  p. 
2i3'J,  where  there  is  a  plan  of  the  canal;  Cattkai',  Ta- 
bleau des  Ktati  DaiioU,  tome  ii.  p.  3'J0-304 ;  and  pri- 
vate information. 

Swedinh  Cnunls. — The  formation  of  an  internal  navi- 
gation connecting  the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic  has  long 
engaged  the  attention,  and  occu]»ied  the  efl'orts,  of  the 
people  and  government  of  Sweden.  Various  motives 
conspired  to  make  them  embark  in  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking. The  Sound  and  other  channels  to  the  Bal- 
tic being  commanded  by  the  Danes,  they  were  able, 
when  at  war  with  the  Swedes,  greatly  to  annoy  the 
latter,  by  cutting  oft'  all  communication  \i\  sea  1j€- 
tween  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. And  hence,  in  the  view,  partly  of  obviating 
this  annoyance,  and  partly  of  facilitating  the  convey- 
ance of  iron,  timber,  and  other  bulky  products,  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast,  it  was  determined  to  attempt 
forming  an  internal  navigation,  by  means  of  the  Kiver 
Gotha,  and  the  Lakes  AVener,  Wetter,  etc.,  from  Got- 
tenburg  to  Soderkcejiing,  on  the  Baltic.  The  first  and 
most  diflicult  part  of  this  enterprise  was  the  perfecting 
of  the  communication  from  Gottenburg  to  the  Lake 
Wener.  The  Gotha,  which  flows  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  is  navigaljle.  throuj^h  liy  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ;  but, 
besides  others  less  difficult  to  overcome,  the  navigation 
at  the  i>oint  called  Trollhatta  is  interrupted  by  a  series 
of  cataracts  about  112  feet  in  height.  Owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  river,  the  stuljbom  red  granite  rocks 
over  which  it  flows,  and  the  perpendicular  banks  by 
which  it  is  bounded,  the  attempt  to  cut  a  lateral  canal, 
and  still  more  to  render  it  directly  navigalde,  present- 
ed the  most  formidable  obstacles.  But  undismayed  l)y 
these,  on  which  it  is.  indeed,  most  probable  he  had  not 
sufficiently  reflected.  I'olhem.  a  native  engineer,  un- 
dertook, about  the  middle  of  last  centurj-,  the  Hercu- 
lean task  of  constructing  locks  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,  and  rendering  it  navigable.  Whether,  however,  it 
were  owing  to  the  all  but  insuperable  obstacles  opposed 
to  such  a  plan,  to  the  defective  execution,  or  deficient 
strength  of  the  works,  they  were  wholly  swej)t  away, 
after  being  considerably  advanced,  and  after  vast  sums 
had  been  expended  upon  them.  From  this  period, 
down  to  1793,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned  ;  but  in 
that  year  the  plan  was  proposed,  which  should  have 
been  adopted  at  first,  of  cutting  a  lateral  canal  through 
the  solid  rock,  aljout  \\  mile  from  the  river.  This 
new  enterprise  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a  com- 
pany incorporated  for  the  purpose  in  1794,  and  was 
successfully  completed  in  1800.  The  canal  is  about 
3  miles  in  length,  and  has  about  Gi  feet  water. — Cat- 
tea  i",  Tableau  de  la  Mer  BaUique,  tome  ii.  p.  77 ;  Oudy, 
in  his  Eunipean  Commerce,  p.  30G,  and  BAi.ni.  Abrtffi 
de  la  GfOffi-apliie,  p.  385.  say  that  the  depth  of  water  is 
10  feet.  It  has  8  sluices,  and  admits  vessels  of  above 
100  tons.  In  one  part  it  is  cut  through  the  solid  rock 
to  the  depth  of  72  feet.  The  expense  was  a  good  deal 
less  than  might  have  been  expected,  being  only  about 
£80,000.  The  Lake  Wener.  the  navigation  of  which 
was  thus  opened  with  Gottenburg.  is  very  large,  deep, 
and  encircled  by  some  of  the  richest  of  the  .Swedish 
provinces,  which  now  possess  the  inestimable  a<ivant- 
age  of  a  convenient  and  ready  outlet  for  their  products. 
As  soon  as  the  Trollha'tta  canal  had  been  completed, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  practicabili- 
ty of  extending  the  navigation  to  Soderkwping.  In 
furtherance  of  this  object,  the  Lake  Wener  was  joined 
to  the  Lake  Wetter  by  the  Gotha  Canal,  which  admits 
vessels  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  Tn'illh.Ttta  ;  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  navigation  to  the  Baltic  from  the 
Wetter,  partly  by  two  canals  of  equal  magnitude  with 
the  above,  and  partly  l>^•  lakes,  has  since  been  com- 
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pleted.  The  entire  undertaking  is  called  the  Gotha 
Navigation,  and  deservedly  ranks  among  the  very  tirst 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Besides  the  aljove,  the  canal 
of  Arboga  unites  the  Lake  Hielmar  to  the  Lake  Mae- 
lar ;  and,  since  1819,  a  canal  has  been  constructed  from 
the  latter  to  the  Baltic  at  Sodertelge.  The  canal  of 
Stroemsholm,  so  called  from  its  passing  near  the  castle 
of  that  name,  has  effected  a  navigable  communication 
between  the  province  of  Dalecarlia  and  the  Lake  Mae- 
lar,  etc. — For  further  details,  see,  besides  the  authori- 
ties already  referred  to,  Coxk's  Travels  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  5th  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  253-266,  and  vol.  v.  p. 
58-66;  Thomson's  Travels  in  tiiceden,  p.  35,  etc. 

French  Canals. — The  first  canal  executed  in  France 
was  that  of  Briare,  34^  English  miles  in  length,  intend- 
ed to  form  a  communication  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire.  It  was  commenced  in  1605,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  was  completed  in  1642,  imder  his  suc- 
cessor, Louis  XIII.  The  canal  of  Orleans,  -which  joins 
the  above,  was  commenced  in  1G75.  But  the  most 
stupendous  undertaking  of  this  sort  that  has  been  exe- 
cuted in  France,  or  indeed  on  the  continent,  is  the  ca- 
nal of  Languedoc.  It  was  projected  under  Francis  I. ; 
but  was  begun  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  reaches  from  Narbonne  to  Toulouse ;  and 
was  intended  to  form  a  safe  and  speedy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  64  French  leagues  in  length,  and  6 
feet  deep ;  and  has  in  all  114  locks  and  sluices.  In 
its  highest  part  it  is  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  some  places  it  is  conveyed,  by  bridges  of  great 
length  and  strength,  over  large  rivers.  It  cost  upward 
of  £1,300,000;  and  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  engi- 
neer, Eiquet,  by  whom  it  was  planned  and  executed. 
Besides  this  great  work,  France  possesses  several  mag- 
nificent canals,  such  as  that  of  the  Centre,  connecting 
the  Loire  with  the  Saone  ;  of  St.  Quentiu,  joining  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Sonime;  of  Besan^on,  joining  the 
Saone,  and  consequently  the  Rhone,  to  the  Rhine ;  of 
Burgundy,  joining  the  Rhone  to  the  Seine,  etc.  Some 
of  these  are  of  very  considerable  magnitude.  The  ca- 
nal of  the  Centre  is  about  72  English  miles  in  length. 
It  was  completed  in  1791,  at  aii  expense  of  about 
11,000,000  francs.  Its  summit  level  is  about  240  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Loire  at  Digoin ;  the  breadth  at 
the  water's  edge  is  about  48  feet,  and  at  bottom  30  feet ; 
depth  of  water,  5^  feet;  numl)er  of  locks,  81.  The 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  28  English  miles  in  length,  was 
completed  in  1810.  The  canal  joining  the  Rhone  to 
the  Rhine  is  the  most  extensive  of  any.  It  stretches 
from  the  Saone,  a  little  above  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  by 
Dole,  Besan^on,  and  Mulhouse,  to  Strasburg,  where 
it  joins  the  Rhine — a  distance  of  aljout  200  English 
miles.  From  Dole  to  Vogeaucourt,  near  Montbeliard, 
the  canal  is  principally  excavated  in  the  bed  of  the 
Doubs.  It  is  not  quite  finished.  The  canal  of  Bur- 
gundy will,  wlien  completed,  be  about  242  kilometres, 
or  150  English  miles,  in  length ;  but  at  present  it  is 
only  navigable  to  the  distance  of  about  95  kilometres. 
In  addition  to  these,  a  great  many  other  canals  have 
been  finished,  while  several  are  in  progress,  and  oth- 
ers projected.  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the 
French  canals,  in  the  Ilistoirc  de  la  Narif/ation  Jnte- 
rieure  de  la  France,  l)y  M.  Dutens,  in  2  vols.  4to,  and 
to  it  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  further  details.  He 
will  find,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  a  verj'  beau- 
tiful map  of  the  rivers  and  canals  of  France.  The  rail- 
roads now  in  the  course  of  construction  in  France  have, 
however,  checked  the  progress  of  canals.  We  may  ob- 
serve, too,  that  the  state  of  the  law  in  F''rance  is  very 
unfavorable  to  the  undertaking  and  success  of  all  great 
public  works;  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the 
comparative  fewness  of  canals  in  France,  and  the  re- 
cent period  at  which  most  of  them  have  been  construct- 
ed, to  its  influence.  In  that  country,  canals,  docks, 
and  such  lik(!  works,  are  mostly  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense and  for  behoof  of  government,  under  thy  control 


of  its  agents.  No  scope  has  been  given  to  the  enterprise 
of  individuals  or  associations.  Before  either  a  road  or 
a  canal  can  be  constructed,  plans  and  estimates  must 
be  made  out  and  laid  before  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, l)y  whom  they  are  referred  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and  then  to  the  Bureau  des  Fonts  et  des 
Chausses ;  and  supposing  the  project  to  be  approved  by 
these,  and  the  other  functionaries  consulted  with  re- 
spect to  it,  the  work  must  after  all  be  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  public  officer.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  preposterous  system,  very  few  works  of 
this  description  have  been  undertaken  as  private  spec- 
ulations. And  while  not  a  few  of  those  begun  by  gov- 
ernment remain  unfinished  and  comparatively  useless, 
those  that  are  completed  have,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
rarely  proved  profitable.  There  are  some  good  re- 
marks on  this  subject  in  the  useful  work  of  M.  Dupin, 
on  the  Forces  Commerciales  of  Great  Britain. 

Frussian  Canals. — The  Prussian  states  are  traversed 
by  the  great  navigable  rivers  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and 
the  Vistula;  the  first  having  its  embouchure  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  the  others  in  the  Baltic.  The  forma- 
tion of  an  internal  navigation,  that  should  join  these 
great  icater-ways,  excited  the  attention  of  government 
at  a  distant  period ;  and  this  object  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  partlj'  by  the  aid  of  the  secondary 
rivers  falling  into  the  above,  and  partly  bj'  canals. 
In  1662,  the  canal  of  Muhlrose  was  undertaken,  unit- 
ing the  Oder  and  the  Spree  ;  the  latter  being  a  naviga- 
ble river  falling  into  the  Havel,  also  a  navigable  riv- 
er joining  the  F>lbe  near  Havelburg.  But  the  naviga- 
tion from  the  Oder  to  the  Elbe  by  this  channel  was  dif- 
ficult, and  liable  to  frequent  interruption ;  and  to  ob- 
viate these  defects,  FVederick  the  Great  constructed, 
toward  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  Finnow  Canal, 
stretching  from  the  Oder,  at  Oderburg,  to  the  Havel, 
near  Liebenwalde ;  the  communication  is  thence  con- 
tinued by  the  latter  and  a  chain  of  lakes  to  Plauen; 
from  which  point  a  canal  has  been  opened,  joining  the 
Elbe  near  Magdeburg.  The  Elbe  being  in  this  way 
connected  with  the  Oder  by  a  comparatively  easy  nav- 
igation, the  latter  has  been  united  to  the  Vistula,  part- 
ly by  tlie  River  Netze,  and  partly  bj-  a  canal  joining 
that  river  to  the  Brahe,  which  falls  into  the  Vistula 
near  Broniberg.  A  vast  inland  navigation  has  thus 
been  completed,  barks  passing  freely  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country  from  Hamburg  to  Dantzic ;  af- 
fording the  means  of  shipping  the  products  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  of  importing  those  of  foreign  countries,  either 
by  the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  as  may  be  found  most 
advantageous. — Catteau,  Tableau  de  la  Mer  Ballique, 
tome  ii.  p.  11-18. 

Russian  Canals. — The  inland  navigation  of  Russia  is 
of  vast  extent,  and  very  considerable  importance.  By 
means  partly  of  rivers,  and  partly  of  canals,  St.  Peters- 
burg is  connected  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  Goods  are 
conveyed  from  the  latter  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of 
7434  miles,  without  reshipment. 

Bavarian  Canals. — A  grand  canal,  which  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  in  progress  in  Bavaria,  was  com- 
pleted in  1846,  and  promises  to  become  of  great  public 
utilitv\  It  extends  from  Dietfurth,  on  the  Altmiihl,  a 
navigable  affluent  of  the  Danube,  to  Bamberg,  on  the 
Mayn,  a  distance  of  23;!  German,  or  about  112  English 
miles.  It  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  has  cost  above 
£1,000,000.  This  magnificent  undertaking,  which  car- 
ries an  inland  navigation  through  the  centre  of  luirope, 
and  realizes  the  project  of  Charlemagne  for  uniting  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  German  Ocean,  is  conducted  by  a 
joint-stock  com])any,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bava- 
rian government.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Mayn 
and  the  Danube  requires  to  be  considerably  improved 
before  this  grand  channel  of  communication  acquires 
all  the  imjiortance  which,  niost  probably,  it  is  des- 
tined to  obtain. 

A  ustrian  Canals, — The  Austrian  empire  is  traversed 
in  its  whole  extent  by  the  Danube ;  but  the  advant- 
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BRRS  that  might  result  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  em- 
jjire  from  so  great  a  command  of  river  navigation  have 
been  materially  aljridged  iiy  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks, 
wlio  command  tiie  emhouciiure  of  the  river,  and  by 
the  difficulties  that  are  in  some  places  incident  to  its 
navigation.  Two  pretty  extensive  canals  have  been 
constructed  in  Hungary.  That  called  the  Uega  Ca- 
nal is  73  Knglisii  miles  in  length  :  it  stretches  from 
Fascet  through  tlie  Uannat,  by  Temeswar  to  IJccskerek, 
whence  ves.sels  pass  by  the  Jiega  into  the  Theiss,  a  lit- 
tle above  its  junction  with  the  Danube.  The  other 
Hungarian  canal  is  called  after  the  Emperor  Francis. 
It  stretches  from  the  Daniibe  Ity  Zanil)()r  to  the  Theiss, 
which  it  joins  near  Foldvar,  being  <J2  Knglish  miles 
in  lengtli ;  its  elevation,  whore  highest,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 27  feet.  Besides  the  above,  the  canal  of  Vienna 
establishes  a  communication  between  that  city  and 
Neustadt.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  to  continue 
this  canal  to  Trieste  ;  but  however  desiral)lo,  we  doubt 
much  whether  this  be  practicable.  A  railroad  has 
been  made  from  jMunchausen,  on  the  Danube,  to  Bud- 
weiss,  on  the  Moldau,  a  navigable  river  tiuit  falls  into 
the  Ellje,  which  promises  to  be  a  highly  useful  com- 
munication.—  Bukjht's  Travels  in  Jhtngary,  p.  24C ; 
Baldi,  Ahvefje  de  la  Gengraphie,  p.  216. 

iSpanish  Canals. — Nowhere  are  canals  more  neces- 
sary, both  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  irriga- 
tion, than  in  Spain ;  but  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
of  the  people,  oppose  formidable  obstacles  to  their  con- 
struction. During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  com- 
pany of  Dutch  contractors  offered  to  render  the  Man- 
Vanares  navigable  from  Madrid  to  the  Tagus,  and  the 
latter  from  that  point  to  Lisbon,  provided  they  were 
allowed  to  levy  a  duty  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
on  the  goods  conveyed  by  this  channel.  The  Council 
of  Castile  took  this  proposal  into  their  serious  consid- 
eration, and,  after  maturely  weighing  it,  pronounced  the 
singular  decision,  "That  if  it  had  jileased  (lod  that 
these  two  rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  he  would 
not  have  wanted  human  assistance  to  have  made  them 
such ;  but  that,  as  he  has  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  that  it  should  be  done.  To  attempt 
it,  therefore,  would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his 
providence,  and  to  mend  the  imperfections  which  he 
designedly  left  in  his  works!" — Clakkk's  I.etlfrs  on 
the  Sp'inUh  Xation,  p.  28-1.  But  such  undertakings 
are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  sinful ;  and  many  have 
been  projected  since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty, though  few  have  been  perfected.  The  canal  of 
the  Ebro,  begun  under  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  the 
most  important  of  the  Spanisli  canals ;  but  it  i§  only 
partially  completed,  and  during  dry  seasons  it  suffers 
from  want  of  water.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  from  Tudela,  in  Navarre,  to  below  Sara- 
gossa ;  the  intention  being  to  carry  it  to  Sastago,  where 
it  is  to  unite  with  the  Ebro.  The  canal  of  Castile  is 
intended  to  lay  open  the  country  between  the  Douro 
and  lieynosa,  and  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  grain 
from  the  interior  to  Santander  and  Bilbao.  It  passes 
by  VaUadolid,  Palencia,  and  .\guilar  del  Campos  ;  a 
small  part  has  been  executed,  and  is  now  in  operation. 
A  company  has  also  undertaken,  what  the  Dutch  con- 
tractors formerly  offered,  to  render  the  Tagus  naviga- 
ble from  Aranjuez  to  Lisbon — the  free  navigation  of 
the  river  having  been  stipulated  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  A  project  for  deepening  the  Guadalquiver 
and  some  others  are  also  on  foot. — d'eof/rajihical  J)ic- 
(ivnai-y,  ii.  710. 

lintish  Cunals. — Owing  partly  to  the  rise  of  extensive 
manufactures  and  commerce  in  Creat  Britain,  but 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  insular  situation  of  the  country, 
no  ]>art  of  which  is  very  distant  from  the  sea.  or  from 
a  navigable  river,  no  attempt  was  made  in  England 
to  construct  canals  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
The  etVorts  of  thoso  who  lirst  began  to  improve  the 
means  of  internal  uavigatiou  were  limited  to  attempts 


to  deepen  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  to  render  them  better 
fitted  for  the  conveyance  of  vessels.  So  early  as  1635, 
a  project  was  formed  for  rendering  the  Avon  navigable 
from  the  Severn,  near  Tewkesbury,  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  "that 
the  towns  ami  country  might  be  better  sujiplied  with 
wood,  iron,  ]nt-coal,  and  other  commoflities."  This 
scheme  was  ap])roved  by  the  principal  nol^ility  and 
land-owners  in  the  adjoining  counties ;  but  the  civil 
war  having  broken  out  soon  after,  the  project  was 
abandoned,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  revived. 
After  tlio  restoration,  and  during  tlie  earlier  part  of 
last  century,  various  acts  were  at  different  times  oIj- 
tained  for  cheapening  and  improving  river  navigation. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  these  attempts  were  not 
very  successful.  The  current  of  the  rivers  gradually 
changed  the  form  of  their  channels  ;  the  dikes  and 
other  artificial  constructions  were  apt  to  be  destroyed 
]>y  inundations  ;  alluvial  sand  lianks  were  formed  be- 
low the  weirs ;  in  summer  the  channels  were  fre- 
quently too  dry  to  admit  of  being  navigated,  while  at 
other  periods  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to  render  it 
quite  impossible  to  ascend  the  river,  which  at  all 
times,  indeed,  was  a  lal)orious  and  expensive  under- 
taking. The.se  difficulties  in  the  way  of  river  naviga- 
tion .seem  to  have  suggested  the  expediency  of  aban- 
doning the  channels  of  most  rivers,  and  of  digging 
parallel  to  them  artificial  channels,  in  which  the  water 
might  be  kept  at  the  proper  level  by  means  of  locks. 
The  act  passed  by  Parliament  in  1755  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  Sankey  Brook,  on  the  Jlersey,  gave 
rise  to  a  lateral  canal  of  this  description,  about  Hi 
miles  in  length,  which  deserves  to  he  mentioned  as 
the  earliest  effort  of  the  sort  in  England.  But  before 
this  canal  had  been  cojnpleted,  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  and  his  equally  celebrated  engineer,  the 
self-instructed  James  Brindley,  had  conceived  a  plan 
of  inland  navigation  independent  altogether  of  natural 
channels,  and  intended  to  afford  the  greatest  facilities 
to  commerce,  by  carrying  canals  across  rivers  and 
through  mountains,  wherever  it  was  practicable  to 
construct  them.  The  duke  was  proprietor  of  a  large 
estate  at  Worsley,  7  miles  from  Manchester,  in  which 
were  some  very  rich  coal-mines  that  had  hitherto 
been  in  great  measure  useless,  owing  to  the  cost  of 
carrying  coal  to  market.  Being  demrous  of  turning 
his  mines  to  some  account,  it  occurred  to  his  grace 
that  his  purpose  would  be  best  accomplished  by  cut- 
ting a  canal  from  Worsl6y  to  Manchester.  Mr.  Brind- 
ley, having  been  consulted,  declared  that  the  scheme 
was  practicable ;  and  an  act  having  been  obtained, 
the  work  was  immediately  commenced.  '•  The  prin- 
ciple," says  Mr.  Phillips,  "laid  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  business  reflects  as  much  honor  on 
the  noble  undertaker  as  it  does  ujion  his  engineer.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  canal  should  be  perfect  in  its 
kind ;  and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  level  of  the 
water,  it  should  be  free  from  the  usual  obstruction  of 
locks.  But  in  accomplishing  this  end  many  difficul- 
ties were  deemed  insurmountable.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  canal  should  be  carried  over  rivers,  and  many 
large  and  deep  valleys,  where  it  was  evident  that  such 
stupendous  mounds  of  earth  must  be  raised  as  would 
scarcely,  it  was  thought  by  numbers,  be  completed  by 
the  labor  of  ages ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  not  known 
from  what  source  so  large  a  sup]dy  of  water  could  l>e 
drawn,  even  on  this  improved  plan,  as  would  supply 
the  navigation.  But  Mr.  Brimiley.  with  a  strength 
of  mintl  peculiar  to  himself,  and  being  possessed  of 
the  confidence  of  his  great  patron,  contrived  such  ad- 
mirable machines,  and  took  such  methods  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  work,  that  the  world  soon  began 
to  wonder  how  it  could  l>c  thought  so  difficult. 

The  success  that  attended  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
canal  stimulated  public-spirited  individuals  in  other 
districts  to  undertake  similar  works.  Mr.  Brindley 
had  early  formed  the  magnificent  scheme  of  joining 
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the  great  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  ' 
Hull,  by  a  system  of  internal  navigation  ;  and  though 
he  died  in  1772,  at  the  early  age  of  56,  he  had  the  satis-  | 
faction  to  see  his  grand  project  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
realized.  The  Trent  and  Mersey,  or,  as  it  has  been 
more  commonly  termed,  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  96 
miles  in  length,  was  begun  in  1766,  and  completed  in 
1777.  A  water  communication  between  Hull  and 
Liverpool  was  thus  completed ;  and  by  means  of  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  which  joins 
the  Grand  Trunk  near  Haywood  in  the  former,  and 
the  Severn  near  Stourport  in  the  latter,  the  same  means 
of  communication  was  extended  to  Bristol.  During 
the  time  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  was  being  made, 
a.  canal  Avas  undertaken  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds,  130 
miles  in  length ;  another  from  Birmingham  to  the 
Staffordshire  and  "Worcestershire  Canal,  joining  it 
near  Wolverhampton ;  and  one  from  Birmingham  to 
Fazel}',  and  thence  to  Coventry.  By  canals  subse- 
quently undertaken,  a  communication  was  formed  be- 
tween the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  and  Oxford,  and  conse- 
quently with  London,  completing  Brindley's  magnifi- 
cent scheme.  In  1792  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  was 
begun,  which  runs  in  a  pretty  straight  line  from  Brent- 
ford, on  the  Thames,  a  little  above  the  metropolis,  to 
Braimston,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Oxford  and  other  central  canals.  It  is  about  90 
miles  in  length.  There  is  also  a  direct  water  commu- 
nication, b}'  means  of  the  River  Lea  navigation,  the 
Cambridge  Junction  Canal,  etc.,  between  London  and 
the  Wash.  In  addition  to  these,  an  immense  number 
of  other  canals,  some  of  them  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance,  have  been  constructed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ;  so  that  a  command  of  internal  naviga- 
tion has  been  obtained,  unparalleled  in  any  European 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Holland. 

In  Scotland,  the  great  canal  to  join  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  was  begun  in  1768,  but  it  was  suspended  in  1777, 
and  was  not  resumed  till  after  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  It  was  finally  completed  in  1790.  Its  total 
length,  including  the  collateral  cuts  to  Glasgow  and 
the  Monkland  Canal,  is  38|  miles.  Where  highest,  it 
is  loO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  on  a  lar- 
ger scale  than  any  of  the  English  canals.  Its  medium 
width  at  .the  surface  is  56,  and  at  the  bottom  27  feet. 
Originally  it  was  about  8  feet  6  inches  deep  ;  but  with- 
in these  few  years  its  banks  have  been  raised,  so  that 
the  dei)th  of  water  is  now  about  10  feet.  It  has  in 
all  39  locks.  In  completing  this  canal  many  serious 
difficulties  had  to  be  encountered.  Tliese,  however, 
were  all  successfully  overcome :  and  though  unprofit- 
able for  a  while,  it  has  for  many  years  past  yielded  a 
handsome  return  to  its  proprietors,  the  dividend  hav- 
ing latterly  been  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  original 
stock.  Swift  boats  on  the  plan  of  those  subsequent- 
ly described  were  established  on  this  canal  in  1832. — 
/See  Cleland's  tStafistics  of  Ohiitgrnp,  p.  170,  etc. 
The  Union  Canal  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
near  Falkirk,  and  stretches  thence  to  Edinburgh,  be- 
ing 31^  miles  in  length.  It  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
20  at  the  bottom,  aud  5  deep.  It  was  completed  in 
1822.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  an  extremely  ill- 
advised  undertaking  ;  so  much  so  that  its  proprietors 
have  sold  it,  at  a  lieavy  loss,  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  Company,  who  employ  it  in  the  con- 
veyance of  coal  and  other  heavy  goods.  A  canal  in- 
tended to  form  a  communication  between  Glasgow, 
Paisle}',  and  Ardrossan,  was  commenced  in  1807  ;  but 
on\y  that  portion  connecting  Glasgow  with  Paisley 
and  the  village  of  Johnstoun  has  hitherto  l)een  finish- 
ed. This  part  is  about  12  miles  long  ;  tlie  canal  being 
30  feet  broad  at  top,  18  at  liottom,  aud  4  J  deep.  It 
was  here  that  the  experiments  were  originally  made 
on  quick  traveling  by  canals,  which  are  said  to  have 
demonstrated  that  it  was  practicable  to  impel  a  proper- 
ly-constructed boat,  carrying  passengers  and  goods, 
along  a  canal  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  miles  an  hour,  with- 


out injury  to  the  banks !  The  Crinan  Canal  across 
the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  admitting  vessels  of  160  tons 
burden,  is  9  miles  in  length,  and  12  feet  in  deptli.  The 
Caledonian  Canal  is  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the 
sort  attempted  in  the  empire.  It  stretches  southwest 
and  northeast  across  the  island  from  a  point  near  In- 
verness to  another  near  Fort  William.  It  is  chiefly 
formed  by  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochv. 
The  total  length  of  the  canal,  including  the  lakes,  "is 
60J  miles;  but  the  excavated  part  is  only  about  23 
miles.  At  the  summit  it  is  96^  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Western  Ocean.  It  is  mostly  constructed  upon  a 
grand  scale,  being  intended  to  be  20  feet  deep,  60  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  and  122  at  top  ;  the  locks  are  20  feet 
deep,  172  long,  and  40  broad  ;  and  had  it  been  wholly 
executed  as  was  originally  intended,  frigates  of  32 
guns,  and  merchant  ships  of  1000  tons  burden,  might 
have  passed  through  it.  It  was  opened  in  1822,  being 
executed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  government,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas 
Telford,  Esq.  The  entire  cost  amounted,  exclusive 
of  interest,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1853,  to  £1,347,780.  It 
would  appear,  however,  to  have  been  projected  with- 
out due  consideration,  and  has  been  a  most  unprofitable 
speculation.  The  revenue  of  the  canal  amounted,  in 
1852-'53,  to  only  £5889,  whereas  the  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  same  year  amounted  to  £7429  !  But  this  is 
not  all.  Owing  to  a  wish  to  lessen  the  expense,  and 
to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  canal,  parts  of  it  were 
not  excavated  to  their  proper  depth,  while  others  were 
executed  in  a  hurried  and  insufficient  manner.  Hence 
the  canal  does  not  really  admit  vessels  of  above  250  or 
300  tons  burden ;  and  previously  to  steam-tugs  being 
provided  on  the  lakes,  the}'  were  frequently  delayed  in 
making  their  passage  across  for  a  lengthened  period. 
During  1837  and  1838  tlie  works  sustained  considerable 
damage  ;  and  the  reader  need  not  be  surprised  to  liear 
that  it  was  gravely  debated  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  entirely  to  break  up  and  abandon  the  canal! 
There  was  naturally,  however,  an  extreme  disinclina- 
tion to  destroy  a  work  which,  how  inexpedient  soever 
originalh",  has  been  executed  at  an  enormous  expense : 
and  various  scliemes  have  been  suggested  for  relieving 
the  public  from  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  without 
involving  its  destruction.  Among  others,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  assign  it  to  a  joint-stock  company,  on  their 
agreeing  to  complete  the  works  and  keep  them  in  re- 
pair; and  an  act  authorizing  sucli  transfer  was  passed 
in  1840.  But  hitherto  it  lias  not  been  found  possible 
to  dispose  of  the  canal  in  this  way  ;  and  Parliament 
has  since  voted  large  sums  for  the  partial  repair  of  the 
works,  which,  though  a  good  deal  improved,  will  every 
now  and  then  require  fresh  outlays.  Some  other  ca- 
nals have  been  projected  and  completed  in  difierent 
parts  of  Scotland.  Of  these  the  Monkland  Canal,  for 
the  supply  of  Glasgow  with  coal,  has  been  the  most 
successful. 

Irish  Ccmah. — Various  canals  have  lieen  undertaken 
in  Ireland,  of  which  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Royal 
Canal  are  the  principal.  The  Grand  Canal  was  be- 
gun in  1765,  by  a  body  of  subscriliers  ;  but  they  could 
not  have  completed  the  work  witliout  very  large  ad- 
vances from  government.  The  canal  commences  at 
Dublin,  and  stretclics  in  a  westerly  direction,  inclining 
a  little  to  the  south,  to  the  Shannon,  with  which  it 
unites  near  Banaghcr,  a  distance  of  85  statute  miles, 
and  thence  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  Ballinasloe, 
14  miles.  But,  exclusive  of  the  main  trunk,  tliere  is 
a  branch  to  Atliy,  where  it  joins  the  Barrow,  a  <listance 
of  al)out  27  miles  ;  and  there  are  branches  to  Portar- 
lington,  Mount-IMellick.  and  some  otlier  i)laces.  The 
total  length  of  the  canal,  witli  its  various  branches,  is 
about  104  English  miles.  Its  summit  elevation  is  two 
hundred  feet  al)ove  tlie  level  of  the  sea  at  Dul)lin.  It 
is  40  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  from  24  to  20  feet  at 
bottom,  has  six  feet  water,  and  cost  in  all  above 
£2,000,000. 
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American  Canals. — The  States  of  the  Union  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  spirit  with  whicii  they  have  under- 
taken, and  the  perseveranee  tliey  liave  displayed  in  ex- 
ecutin{(,  the  most  magnificent  jjlans  for  improving  and 
extending  internal  navigation.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  principal  canals  in  the  United  .States: 

Maine. — Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal.  This  nav- 
igation, partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  extends 
about  iJO  miles  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Sebago  Lake. 
The  head  of  the  canal  is  at  the  end  of  Long  Pond,  which 
is  10  miles  in  length. 

Ni;\v  YouK. — This  State  has  the  most  extended  and 
important  system  of  canals,  connecting  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson  I'iver  with  that  of  the  great  Lakes,  and 
Lake  Champlain,  Delaware,  and  Alleghany  liivers. 
Champlain  Canal  is  C3i  miles  in  length,  40  feet  wide 
at  the  surface,  28  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  in  depth, 
and  connects  Alban}^,  on  the  Hudson  River,  with  White- 
hall on  Lake  Champlain. 

Iiiqjortunt  Coniierlion  of  Neiv  York  Canals. — The  Lat- 
eral Canal,  connecting  the  canals  of  Kew  York  State 
with  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  liiver,  has  just 
been  finished  to  its  terminus  at  Olean,  on  that  river, 
in  Cattaraugus  county,  New  York.  From  thence  it  ex- 
tends to  the  Genesee  Canal,  on  the  Genesee  Kiver,  in 
Alleghany  county,  New  York,  which  runs  north  to 
Kochester,  where  it  commands  the  trade  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and,  connecting  with  the  Erie  Canal,  leads  to  Buffa- 
lo and  Albany.  The  connection  of  Pittsburg  and  Roch- 
ester, by  this  route,  depends  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Alleghany  River.  The  whole  distance  to  Olean,  240 
miles,  is  said  to  be  navigable,  and  for  200  miles  above 
Pittsburg  it  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats.  The 
consummation  of  this  work  will  be  of  vital  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  Alleghany  Valley,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  that  section  will 
find  its  way  to  this  city  over  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. The  distance  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  is 
3o3  miles,  and  from  Olean  to  New  Y'ork,  by  the  New 
Y'ork  and  Erie  Railroad,  is  390  miles. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  I)uilt  by  a  private  com- 
pany. It  is  33  miles  in  length,  ?>2  feet  wide  at  the  sur- 
face, 20  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  It  con- 
nects the  Hudson  at  Rondout  with  the  Delaware  River, 
and  connects  with  the  Lackawaxen  Canal,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  principal  trade  of  this  canal  is  in  coal,  as 
it  extends  by  its  connections  into  the  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Nkw  Jkrsey. — Morris  Canal  is  102  miles  long,  32 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  IK  feet  at  the  bottom,  and 
4  feet  deep.  It  extends  from  Jersey  City,  on  the  Hud- 
son, to  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  connects  "with 
the  Lehigh  Canal,  Pennsylvania. 

Pexnsvlvania. — Schuylkill  Canal  or  Navigation. 
It  is  108  miles  in  length,  is  3G  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
24  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  It  extends  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reading,  and  from  thence  to  Mount 
Carbon,  where  it  has  connections  with  the  anthracite 
coal  mines. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canal  is  formed  of  several  divi- 
sions: it  is  to  connect  Columbia  with  Pittsburg,  on  the 
Ohio;  but  its  middle  division  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  from  Hollidaysburg,  on  the  eastern  side,  to 
Johnstown,  on  the  western  side,  is  a  division  of  railroad. 
Its  total  length,  including  37  miles  of  railroad,  is  315 
miles. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  had  it  been  com- 
pleted, would  have  been  a  great  and  useful  work.  It 
begins  at  the  tide-water  of  the  Potomac  River,  above 
Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  terminate  at  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  dis- 
tance of  341i  miles.  Its  dimensions  are  nearly  iden- 
tical w  ith  those  of  the  new  Erie  Canal ;  its  breadth  at 
the  surface  being  from  GO  to  KO  feet,  :>(>  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  tl  to  7  feet. 
Several  tunnels  occur  in  the  line,  whiclr  crosses  the  Al- 
leghany ridge.    The  cost  of  this  work  was  estimated  at 


$22,27.5,000,  which  were  to  be  subscribed  partly  by  indi- 
viduals, and  partly  by  the  United  States  and  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  This  canal  now  tonn- 
inates  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  there  is  but  a 
slight  probaliility  of  its  ever  being  completed. 

Ohio. — The  principal  canal  in  this  State  is  from 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio,  to  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie  : 
it  is  307  miles  long. 

Illinois. — The  canal  fromChicago,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, to  Peru,  on  the  Illinois  River,  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  the  trade  of  this  State. 

Indiana. — The  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  now 
the  sole  property  of  the  United  States,  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  Treasury  Department  the  past  two 
years.  The  tolls,  by  direction  of  the  department,  were 
reduced  one-half,  and  the  receipts  for  the  jiast  two  years 
have  been  expended  in  the  repair  of  the  locks  and  en- 
largement of  the  canal,  improvement  of  the  bridges, 
etc. 

Erie  Canal. — Besides  others  of  great,  though  infe- 
rior, magnitude,  a  canal  has  been  formed  connecting 
the  Hudson  with  Lake  Erie.  This  work  is  363  miles 
in  length,  the  rise  and  fall  along  the  entire  line  being 
692  feet.  It  was  originally  40  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
28  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  But  these  di- 
mensions being  found,  from  the  rapidly  increasing  traf- 
fic and  importance  of  the  canal,  to  be  far  too  limited, 
an  act  was  passed  in  1)S35  providing  for  its  enlarge- 
ment. Under  this  act  the  canal  has  been  increased, 
so  as  to  be  70  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  42  feet  at  the 
bottom,  and  7  feet  in  depth,  the  locks  being  of  corre- 
sponding dimensions.  The  original  cost  of  the  canal 
was  §9,027,450;  and  the  cost  of  the  enlargement  has 
been  about  §23,000,000,  or  nearly  three  times  its  first  • 
cost.  The  Erie  Canal  is  the  property  of  the  State  of 
New  Y'ork,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
ant works  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Notwithstanding 
the  contracted  scale  on  which  it  was  originally  con- 
structed, it  has  completely  verified  the  predictions  of 
its  projector,  De  'Witt  Clinton,  having  been  of  singu- 
lar advantage,  in  a  pulJic  point  of  view,  to  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Union  generally.  This  work  was 
first  suggested  as  early  as  the  year  1816,  by  a  raemorial 
from  the  City  of  New  Y'ork  to  the  Legislature.  An 
artificial  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie  had,  in 
fact,  been  under  consideration  by  eminent  citizens  of 
the  State  for  a  century  before.  As  early  as  1724,  Cad- 
walladerColden,  then  surveyor  general  of  the  province 
of  New  Y'ork,  described  the  route  as  practicable  to 
Lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  importance  of  such  a  work  was  made  evident. 
After  that  period.  General  Washington  made  a  tour 
to  the  interior  of  New  Y'ork,  and  also  westwardly  to 
Pittsburg,  and  at  that  early  day  urged  the  connection 
of  the  Ohio  with  the  waters  of  tlie  Chesapeake.  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  same  subject, 
andsaid,  ''there  will  be  a  competition  between  the  Hud- 
son and  Potomac  Rivers  for  the  residue  of  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  counlrj-  westward  of  Lake  Erie." — See 
Hint's  Mtrchanfs'  Magazine,  September,  1850.  p.  262. 
He  urged  tlie  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  Chesapeake,  as  nearer  to  Alexandria  than  New 
Y'ork  by  580  miles ;  and  that  navigation  through  New 
Y'ork  would  be  closed  several  months  of  the  year ; 
"  w  hercas  the  channel  to  the  Chesapeake  leads  din-ct- 
ly  into  a  warmer  climate,  so  that  vessels  may  pass 
the  whole  winter,  subject  only  to  short  delays." — Ihid. 
The  importance  of  adding  facilities  for  communication 
with  the  western  parts  of  New  Y'ork  was  also  uri:ed  by 
Governor  Clinton,  in  1791  and  1792;  by  General  Schuy- 
ler ;  Surveyor  general  De  Witt,  in  1808  :  and  at  ev- 
ery meeting  of  the  Legislature  from  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  subject  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  members.  In 
March.  1810,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduceil  for  the 
appointment  of  Governeur  Morris.  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, De  Witt  Clinton,  Peter  B.  Porter,  and  others. 
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as  commissioners  for  exploring  the  route  for  inland 
navigation  from  the  Hiulson  to  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie  ;  and  §3000  appropriated  for  expenses  of  surveys. 
A  through  canal  was  then  considered  as  the  acme  of 
human  wishes,  so  far  as  communication  with  the  Far 
West  was  concerned.  Eailroads  were  not  dreamed  of 
then,  nor,  in  fact,  until  the  years  1820  and  1825. 

The  commissioners  said  in  1812  :  "Viewing  the  ex- 
tent and  fertility  of  the  country  with  which  this  canal 
is  to  open  a  communication,  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
suppose  that,  when  settled,  its  produce  will  equal  the 
present  export  of  the  United  Slates."  (The  foreign 
exports  of  that  year  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
§38,000,000,  and  four  years  before  were'§108,000,000). 
And  they  add,  "  Will  it  appear  improbable  that  twen- 
ty years  hence  (1832)  the  canal  should  annually  bring 
down  250,000  tons?" 

The  prophecy  of  the  commissioners  was  more  than 
fullilled.  In  twenty  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  there  came  to  tide-water  on  that  canal 
1,107,000  tons,  valued  at  more  than  $45,000,000;  and 
the  tolls  amounted  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  2Cth  of  October,  1825,  eight  years  and  four 
months  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  the  Erie 
Canal  was  completed.  The  original  profile  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  published  in  1825,  shows  83  locks,  and  a  rise  and 
fall  equal  to  087  feet.  These  were  finally  reduced  to  71 
locks,  and  a  rise  and  fall  of  640  feet. 

In  1828,  an  act  Avas  passed  to  connect  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  Canal  with  Cayuga  Lake.  In  1829  the 
construction  of  the  Chenango  Canal  was  authorized, 
and  surveys  ordered  of  a  route  from  the  Erie  Canal  to 
the  Alleghany  River ;  2.  For  the  Black  Kiver  Canal ; 
.3.  For  a  canal  from  Otsego  Lake  to  the  Erie  Canal. 

In  July,  1835,  the  Canal  Board  resolved  that  the 
Erie  Canal  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  give  6  feet  depth  and 
60  feet  width  of  water  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  locks 
be  105  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  make  the  locks  110  feet  long  and  18 
feet  wide. 

Previous  to  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  Canals,  the  following  had  been  authorized  : 

1.  The  Oswego  Canal;  from  the  Erie  Canal  at 
Syracuse  to  Lake  Ontario,  thlrty-eiglit  miles, 
finished  in  1S3S,  at  a  cost  of $565,437 

2.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  connecting  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes  with  the  Erie  Canal 
at  Montezuma,  twenty-three  miles,  finished  in 

182'J,  at  a  cost  of 237,000 

S.  The  Chemung  Canal,  connecting  the  (jhemung 
Kiver  at  Elmira  with  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake  ; 
length  in  all,  thirty-nine  miles;  finished  in  1833, 
at  a  cost  of $316,000 

4.  Crooked  Lake  Canal,  eight  miles,  finished  in 

1836 $120,000 

5.  The  Chenango  Canal,  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  Binghamton  to  the  Erie  Canal  at  Utica, 
ninety-six  miles,  finished  in  1837 $2,417,000 

Canai.  Toi.t.s  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals. 
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A  further  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  Kiver  Canals,  was  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  July  10,  1851.  This  Act,  al- 
though declared  unconstitutional,  was  subse(iuently 
confirmed. — »S'ce  New  Youk  and  Hudson  Kivkii. 
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comvaeative  cost  of  canals. 
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Of  New  York 

Of  Pennsylvania 

Of  New  Jersey 

Of  Maryland  and  Delaware. 

Of  Virginia 
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Of  Indiana 

Of  Illinois 

Of  Canada 
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Eecapitulation  of  canals  (including  slack-water  na- 
vigation) in  each  State  in  1854. 
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Canadian  Canah.— The  British  government  has  ex- 
pended a  very  latRe  sum  upon  the  Ki<leau  Kiver  and 
Canal,  stretching?  from  Kinf^ston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to 
By  town,  on  the  Ottawa,  or  Grand  liiver,  an  affluent 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Hut  this  work  was  undertaken 
as  much  in  the  view  of  inii)roving  the  military  defenses 
of  Canada  as  of  protecting  its  commerce,  though  in  the 
latter  respect  it  has  been  of  consideralde  utility.  The 
British  government  ha.s  also  constructed  the  Welland 
Canal,  uniting  Lakes  Krie  and  Ontario,  tlie  navigation 
between  which  l)y  the  river  is  interrupted  Ijy  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  This  canal  has  become  a  well-frequented 
commercial  channel,  and  is  every  day  rising  in  import- 
ance. The  public  works  of  Canada  have  already  at- 
tained some  degree  of  celebrity,  both  in  America  and 
England.  "There  is  no  country,"  ol)serves  Mr.  L  D. 
Andrews,  in  his  report  to  the  L'nited  States  Senate, 
"  which  possesses  canals  of  the  magnitu<le  and  import- 
ance of  those  in  Canada."  The  Erie  Canal,  which  Is 
the  rival  American  water  route  for  carrying  the  prod- 
uce of  the  great  Western  wheat-growing  countries  to 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  is  capable  only  of  transporting 
barges  of  75  tons  burden  ;  whereas  the  canals  of  Can- 
ada are  on  a  scale  to  allow  of  ocean-going  vessels  of 
from  350  to  .500  tons,  and  carrying  4000  Ijarrels  of  flour, 
to  proceed  through  them,  and  thus  accomplish  an  in- 
land navigation  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  for  a 
distance  of  1587  miles  from  tide  water  at  Quebec.  The 
pulilic  productive  works  of  Canada,  consisting  of  ca- 
nals, light-houses,  etc.,  yielded  a  net  revenue  in  1851  of 
£58,738.  The  work  juelding  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  was  the  Welland  Canal,  extending  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  thus 
overcoming  the  interruption  to  navigation  caused  by 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  length  of  the  main  trunk 
of  this  canal  is  28  miles,  and  of  a  feeder  branch,  from 
the  Grand  Uiver  to  the  main  trunk,  21  miles.  Its 
•width  at  bottom  is  35  feet,  at  top  71  feet,  and  the  depth 
is  10  feet.  The  dimensions  of  tlic  locks  are  from  150 
to  200  feet  in  length,  the  width  from  2(5.V  to  45  feet,  and 
the  depth  on  metre  9^  feet.  Tlie  amount  of  lockage  is 
34G  feet,  and  the  number  of  locks  27.  This  canal  is 
also  important  as  affording  an  inilimited  supply  of 
water-power  to  numbers  of  mills  and  factories  on  its 
banks.  The  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  connecting  Lake 
Ontario  with  the  River  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  ex- 
tend in  all  to  40i  miles,  having  27  locks,  and  an  amount 
of  lockage  of  204  J  feet.  The  whole  of  these  have  the 
dimensions  of  their  locks  as  large  as  those  of  the  Wel- 
land Canal,  and  have  all  9  feet  of  water  in  these  locks. 
The  Lachine  Canal,  cutting  through  the  island  of 
^Montreal,  is  8  miles  in  length  and  10  feet  deep.  It  is 
now  in  contemplation  to  construct  another  important 
canal,  connecting  Lake  Champlain  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  thus  aftbrd  a  more  desirable  route  for  the 
trade  between  the  Hudson  River  and  Canada  and  the 
Western  States. 

Increased  Speed  of  Traveling  by  Canals. — Great,  how- 
ever, as  have  been  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
formation  of  canals,  their  progress  has  been  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  checked  by  the  formation  of  Rail- 
KOAos  (which  see).  We  believe,  however,  tliat  canals 
will  always  be  preferred  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and 
other  bulky  and  heavy  products ;  and  even  passen- 
gers are  now  conveyed  along  then\  with  a  rapidity 
that  would  previously  have  been  supposed  impossi- 
ble. This  new  system  was  introduced  on  the  Paislev 
and  Glasgow  Canal,  by  Mr.  Houston,  in  June,  18;U. 
The  results  are  descrilied  in  the  following  statements, 
to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. 

Jlr.  Thomas  Grnhame,  civil  engineer,  in  his  "  Letter 
to  Canal  Proprietors  and  Traders,"  says,  "  The  experi- 


ments of  great  velocity  have  been  tried  and  proved  on 
Ike  narrowest.,  s/udluwe^ft,  tind  nwM  curved  canal  in  Scot- 
land, viz.,  the  Ardrossan  or  Paisley  Canal,  connecting 
the  city  of  Glasgow  with  the  town  of  Paisley  and  vil- 
lage of  Johnstoun,  a  distance  of  12  miles."  The  result 
has  disproved  every  previous  theory  as  to  difficulty  and 
expense  of  attaining  great  velocity  on  canals,  and  as 
to  the  danger  or  damage  to  their  banks  Ijy  great  veloc- 
ity in  moving  vessels  along  them.  "The  ordinary 
speed  for  the  conveyance  of  jmssengers  on  the  Ardros- 
san Canal  has,  for  nearly  two  years,  heanfrom  nine  to 
ten  miles  an  hour ;  and,  ulthouf/h  tliere  are  fourteen  jour- 
neys along  the  caw d per  day  at  this  rapid  spied,  its  hanks 
have  sustained  no  injury.  The  boats  are  70  feet  in  length, 
about  5  feet  G  inches  broad,  and,  but  for  the  extreme 
narrownessof  tlie  canal,  might  be  made  broader.  They 
carry  easily  from  70  to  80  passengers ;  and,  when  re- 
quired, can  and  have  carried  upward  of  110  passen- 
gers. The  entire  cost  of  a  boat  and  fittings  up  is  about 
£125.  The  hulls  are  formed  of  light  iron  plates  and 
rilis,  and  the  covering  is  of  wood  and  light  oiled  cloth. 
They  are  more  airy,  light,  and  comfortable  than  any 
coach.  They  pennit  the  passengers  to  move  about 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  cabin,  and  the  fares  per 
mile  are  one  penny  in  iha  first,  and  three  farthings  in  the 
second  cabin.  The  passengers  arc  all  carried  under 
cover,  having  the  privilege  also  of  an  uncovered  space. 
These  boats  are  drawn  1»}'  two  horses  (the  prices  of 
which  may  be  from  £50  to  £G0  per  pair),  in  stages  of 
four  miles  in  length,  which  are  done  in  from  22  to  25 
minutes,  including  stoppages  to  let  out  and  take  in 
passengers,  each  set  of  horses  doing  three  or  four 
stages  alternately  each  day.  In  fact,  the  boats  are 
drawn  through  this  narrow-  and  shallow  canal  at  a  ve- 
locity Avhich  many  celeljrated  engineers  h^id  demon- 
strated, and  which  the  public  believed,  to  be  impossible. 
The  entire  amount  of  the  whole  expenses  of  attendants 
and  horses,  and  of  running  one  of  these  boats  four  trips 
of  12  miles  each  (the  length  of  the  canal),  or  48  miles 
daily,  including  interest  on  the  capital,  and  20  per  cent, 
laid  aside  annually  for  replacement  of  the  boats,  or  lo.«s 
on  the  capital  therein  vested,  and  a  considerable  sum 
laid  aside  for  accidents  and  replacement  of  the  horses, 
is  £700  some  odd  shillings  ;  or,  taking  the  number  of 
working  days  to  be  312  annually,  something  under 
£2  '2s.  id.  per  day,  or  about  11(/.  per  mile.    The  actual 

I  cost  of  carrying  80  to  100  persons  a  distance  of  30  miles 

I  (the  length  of  the  Liverpool  Railway),  at  a  velocity  of 
nearly  10  miles  an  hour,  on  the  Paisley  Canal,  one  of 
the  most  curved,  narrow,  and  shallow  in  Britain,  is 
therefore  just  £1  7s.  M.  sterling.  Such  are  the  facts, 
and,  incredible  as  they  may  appear,  they  are  facts 
which  no  one  who  inquires  can  possildy  doubt.  Boats 
on  this  principle  have  since  been  established  on  a  great 
many  British  canals,  and  on  the  Grand  and  Royal  Ca- 

j  nals  in  Ireland. 

Profits  of  Canals. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ca- 
nals, at  an  average,  and  allowing  for  the  length  of  time 
that  must  elapse  from  the  first  outlay  of  capital  before 
they  yield  any  return,  are  not  very  productive.  MTien, 
indeed,  they  connect  places  that  hiive  an  extensive  in- 
tercourse, and  when  no  very  extraordinary  difficulties 
have  to  be  surmounted  in  their  construction,  they  most 
commonly  yield  very  large  profits:  but,  generally 
sjieaking.  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  :  and,  on 
the  whole,  they  seem  to  have  been  more  l)enencial  to 
the  public  than  to  their  projectors. 

Canary  Islands.  They  lie  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  lat.  27'  40  and  2>,i"  30' 
N..  and  the  meridians  of  long.  13'  30  and  18    20  W. 

I  The  names  of  the  seven  principal  islands,  their  respect- 
ive area  in  English  square  mil?s.  and  their  (Kypulatioa 

,  in  1835,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


1        Tanariffe. 

Ormnd  Canary.              Palma. 

Lanurol*. 

FuertevMitura. 

Gonxra. 

Hitm. 

Area,  sq.  miles STTT 

Popiibition S.">.0|10 

7rW3                    71^  5 

1 3  <i><1 

169-7 
11.700 

Si2 
4400 
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Fuerteventura  lies  nearest  to  the  African  coast,  the 
interval  being  between  50  and  60  miles.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  islets,  most  of  -which  are  uninhabited. 
The  grape  disease  made  its  appearance  at  the  Canaries 
in  1853,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  -whole  crop.  Pre- 
viously the  total  annual  produce  -vvas  estimated  at 
about  40,000  pipes,  of  -which  25,000  pipes  -were  pro- 
duced in  Teneriffe.  Between  8000  and  9000  pipes  -n'ere 
exported.  The  price  per  pipe  on  board  ranged  from 
£8  to  £20.  Some  of  the  -wine  is  distilled  into  good 
brand  V.  Sumach  for  the  tanners,  canary-seed,  and  a 
little  tlax,  are  grown.  The  gardens  produce,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  vegetables  of  English  gardens,  pumpkins, 
gourds,  yams  (taro),  garlic,  red  pepper,  and  the  castor- 
oil  plant.  The  fruit  trees  are  badly  managed,  so  that 
the  fruit  is  generally  inferior.  Here  are  found  fruits 
from  ever}'  quarter  of  the  globe,  including  oranges, 
figs,  bananas,  dates,  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  pa- 
paws,  guavas,  custard  apples,  and  prickly  pears  (the 
fruit  of  the  cactus).  There  are  no  cocoa-nut  trees  or 
bread-fruit  trees,  as  Humboldt  reports.  A  little  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  olive  in  Grand  Canary.  The  agave 
is  abundant,  and  supplies  a  material  for  ropes,  girths, 
etc.  The  leaves  of  the  date  palm  are  made  into  hats 
and  baskets.  A  good  deal  of  orchilla  lichen  is  gath- 
ered for  exportation ;  and  the  ice-plant  is  cultivated 
for  barilla.  The  sugar  manufacture,  once  so  largely 
carried  on,  has  fallen  before  the  American  and  West 
Indian  trade ;  the  only  two  existing  mills  are  on 
Palma.  Wine  having  been  for  some  time  so  little  re- 
munerative, other  things  have  received  attention,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  cochineal  insect,  -which  feeds  on 
the  common  cactus  (^Opuntia  itini-i'),  and  is  now  largely 
produced  on  all  the  islands,  land  formerly  occupied  by 
grain  and  vines  being  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  The 
insect  has  not  been  long  introduced,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion has  rapidly  extended.  In  1849,  800,000  pounds 
-were  exported,  principally  to  France  and  England. 
Since  that  year  the  exports  have  much  increased ;  the 
price  paid  to  the  Canary  exporter  is  about  a  dollar  per 
pound.  The  silkworm  is  reared  to  a  small  extent, 
chiefly  on  Palma.  Eaw  silk'is  exported,  and  some  is 
manufactured  on  the  spot  into  stockings,  ribbons,  etc. 
Some  linen  and  woolen  stuffs  of  a  coarse  kind  are  made 
for  home  consumption,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  cloth- 
ing in  use  is  of  British  manufacture.  The  island  goats 
(a  peculiar  and  esteemed  breed)  furnish  milk,  from 
which  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  Sheep,  of  a  small 
coarse-wooled  breed,  are  numerous.  Horses  and  cat- 
tle are  scarce ;  domestic  fowls  and  rabbits  are  plenti- 
ful. Asses  and  mules  are  much  used.  A  fishery  on 
the  African  coast,  at  present  engaging  from  40  to  50 
vessels,  and  giving  employment  to  many  persons,  has 
existed  .since  an  early  period.  It  was  deemed  of  such 
importance,  that  the  home  government  lately  sent  out 
a  commissioner  to  report  on  it  with  a  view  to  its  im- 
provement. The  fish  taken  is  principally  bream.  It 
is  salted,  and  largely  consumed  at  the  Canaries.  There 
is  an  extensive  intercourse  by  means  of  boats  and  small 
sailing  vessels  among  the  dift'crent  islands.  In  this  way 
wine,  raw  silk,  cochineal,  Ijarilla,  and  dried  fruits  are 
taken  to  the  places  of  export ;  and  grain  is  conveyed 
from  tho.se  islands  where  it  is  abundant  to  those  where 
the  supph-  is  deficient.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is 
with  England,  the  chief  exports  l)eing  wine,  cochineal, 
barilla,  and  orchilla.  The  imports  consist  of  iron,  met- 
al goods,  glass,  crockery,  leather,  silk,  cotton,  and  -wool- 
en manufactures.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  countries  l)ordering 
the  ^lediterrancan.  With  Hamburg  and  France  an 
exchange  of  commodities  takes  place.  The  ships  em- 
ployed in  this  commerce  are  foreign,  cliicfly  British, 
Init  the  islanders  send  a  few  vessels  of  their  own  with 
l)randv,  coarse  earthen-ware,  and  silk  goods  to  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  liringing  back  cigars,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, rum,  cacao  (the  material  of  chocolate),  and  a  few- 
other  articles.     Santa  Cruz,  Orotava,  and  Las  Palmas, 


are  the  only  ports  engaged  in  foreign  trade  :  nearly  200 
vessels  enter  these  ports  in  the  course  of  a  ye;u-.  In 
1852  the  ports  were  practically  made  free— the  small 
duty  of  2.S.  per  cent,  only  being  now  levied  upon  im- 
ported goods,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco,  which 
pays  5d.  per  pound,  and  cigars,  which  pay  lOd.  per 
pound.  A  Spanish  steamer  from  Cadiz  makes  two 
voyages  to  Santa  Cruz  every  month.  The  Spanish 
government  packet,  on  her  outward  voyage  to  Ha- 
vana, touches  at  Santa  Cruz  once  a  month ;  and  the 
same  port  is  visited  monthlj'  by  the  English  mail 
steamers  to  Brazil  and  the  African  coast,  both  on 
their  outward  and  homeward  voyages. 

Teneriffe,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  lies  between 
Canary  and  Gomera.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  60 
miles  in  length,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  30  miles. 
Isot  more  than  one-seventh  is  cultivable.  A  chain  of 
mountains  traverses  the  island  in  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  length,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  broadest  part 
rises  the  celebrated  peak  locally  known  as  the  Pico  de 
Teyde,  w'hich,  with  its  supports  and  spurs,  occupies 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  island.  It  has  a  doulile 
top;  the  highest.  El  Piton,  is  12,180  feet  above  the 
sea;  the  second,  Chahorra,  connected  with  the  first  Ijy 
a  short  and  narrow  ridge,  has  a  height  of  9880  feet. 
They  are  both  orifices  in  the  same  grand  dome  of 
trachyte.  Neither  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
There  is,  however,  a  natural  cavern,  11,000  feet  aliove 
the  sea,  where  snow  is  preserved  all  the  year.  Snow 
remains  about  four  months  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
peak. — E.  B. 

There  are  several  species  of  nopal  (la  Tunera  silvestre), 
Indian  fig  (Cactus  tuna'),  short  leaf  with  numerous 
thorns,  which  serves  only  for  coloring  sugar,  fruit,  and 
wafers;  and/n  Tunera  amarilla,  with  large,  yellow,  sweet 
fruit,  and  round  green  leaves.  The  Tunera  bhaua  is 
best  adapted  for  the  culture  of  cochineal ;  but  it  is  in- 
convenient on  account  of  its  numerous  thorns.  Lastly, 
there  is  an  American  species,  with  very  soft  thorns, 
-which  is  likewise  available  for  cochineal  culture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increased  product 
and  exportation  of  cochineal  from  the  Canaries : 


Pounds. 


118 
1,OCO 
1,75'3 


Years. 

1831 

1S32 

18.33 

18-34 

1S3.5 4,561 

1S3G 5,966 

1S3T 7,001 

1S3S 23,11-2 

1S.-J9 2T,C61 

1S40 66,521 

1841 80,919 


-\-ears.  Pounds. 

1842 69,116 

1843 74,964 

1844 88.294 

1845 168,109 

1846 232,550 

1847 296,292 

1818 375,585 

1849 449,75? 

1860 782,670 

1851 368,109 

1852 800,254 


Thus,  in  the  year  1853,  the  exportation  would  prob- 
ably amount  to  1,300,000  pounds  ;  and  the  value  of 
this,  since  the  increased  price  consequent  on  the  fail- 
ure of  crops  in  Honduras,  would  be  £225,000. 

Candle  (Ger.  Lichter,  Kerzen ;  Du.  Kaarzen;  Fr. 
Chandelle ;  It.  Candelle ;  Sp.  and  Port.  Velas ;  Kuss. 
Strjetschi;  Lat.  Canclela),  a  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  or 
spermaceti,  the  wick  of  which  is  connnonly  of  several 
threads  of  cotton  spun  and  twisted  together.  The  Ro- 
man candles  were  composed  of  strings  surrounded  by 
wax  or  dipped  in  jiitch.  Splinters  of  wood,  fatted, 
were  used  for  light  among  the  lower  classes  in  England 
about  A.I).  1300.  At  this  time  wax  candles  were  lit- 
tle used,  and  esteemed  a  luxury,  and  dipped  candles 
usually  burned.  The  Wax  Chandlers'  Company,  of 
London,  was  incorporated  1484.  Mould  candles  are 
said  to  be  tlie  invention  of  the  sieur  Le  Brcz,  of  Paris. 
Spermaceti  candles  are  of  modern  manufacture.  The 
Chinese  candles  are  made  from  the  berries  of  the  can- 
dlebury-myrtle,  and  they  universally  burn  this  wax, 
which  is  fragrant,  and  yields  a  bright  light. — II.wdn. 

Dr.  I're  gives  the  following  table,  as  containing  the 
result  of  certain  experiments  he  had  made,  in  order  to 
determine  the  relative  intensity  of -tlie  light,  and  the 
I  duration  of  dift'crent  sorts  of  tallow  candles: 
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Number  in  a  Pound. 


10  mould 

10  dipped 

8  mould 

6  mould 

4  mould 

Argand  oil  flame . 


Duration  of  a 
Candle. 


5  bi's.    9  uiin. 
4    "    36     " 

6  "    81     " 

7  "     2^  " 
9    "   30     " 


6sa 

6T2 

S5C 

IICO 

178T 


Coniuroption  per 


132 
150 
l:i2 
168 
186 
512 


Proportion  of 
Light. 


12i 
13 

UJ 

2Ui 
C9-4 


Economy  of 
Light^ 


65^ 
50} 
06 

80 
loo 


Candle*  equal 
one  Argand. 


5-7 
5-25 
6  0 
50 
3« 


"A  Scotch  mutchkin,"  says  Dr.  Ure,  "or  Jth  of  a 
gallon  of  good  seal  oil,  weighs  6010  gr.,  or  13  1-10  oz. 
avoirdupois,  and  lasts  in  a  bright  Argand  lamp  11 
hours  44  minutes.  The  weight  of  oil  it  consumes  per 
hour  is  equal  to  four  times  tlie  weight  of  tallow  in  can- 
dles eight  to  the  pound,  and  three  times  and  a  quarter  i 
the  weight  of  tallow  in  candles  six  to  the  pound.  But 
its  light  l)eing  equal  to  that  of  o  of  the  latter  candles,  j 
it  appears  from  tlie  above  table,  that  2  pounds  weight 
of  oil,  value  9'/.,  in  an  Argand,  are  equivalent  in  il- 
luminating power  to  3  pounds  of  tallow  candles,  which 
cost  about  2s.  The  larger  the  flame  in  the  above  can- 
dles, the  greater  the  econom}'  of  light." 

Until  of  late  years,  candles  were  solely  manufac- 
tured from  beeswax,  spermaceti,  or  tallow.  The  aj)- 
plication  of  scientific  chemical  research,  however,  to 
this  branch  of  art,  coupled  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
vexatious  excise  supervision,  which  prevents  improve- 
ments in  every  trade  which  comes  under  its  influence, 
has  so  improved  the  materials  used,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  itself,  that  all  the  best  candles  are  now 
made  from  the  pure  solid  and  crystallizal)le  raargaric 
and  stearic  acids.  These  are  freed  from  the  fluid  oleic 
acid,  and  from  glycerin,  which  exist  in  combination 
with  them  in  ordinary  tallow,  as  well  as  from  other 
analogous  substances,  as  from  parafline  (a  carbo-hy- 
drogenous  substance  resembling  spermaceti,  prepared 
from  tar  and  peat),  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  of 
the  cocoa-nut  oil  and  the  palm  oil  (Elais  f/uiitcensis), 
besides  the  old  substances  spermaceti,  and  wax,  both 
vegetable  and  animal. 

The  discovery  by  the  celebrated  French  chemist 
Chevrcul,  that  fats  were  composed  of  three  highly  in- 
flammable bodies,  stearic  and  margaric  acids  (solids), 
and  oleic  acid  (a  liquid),  combined  with  a  compara- 
tively uninflammable  body,  glycerin,  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  great  new  manufacture  of  stearic  and 
composite  candles ;  the  importance  and  growth  of 
which  will  be  understood  when  we  state,  that  while  in 
1833  the  new  candles  were  unknown  in  England,  and 
the  quantity  manufactured  in  France  amounted  to 
only  twenty-five  tons  annual///,  a  single  London  house 
(that  of  E.  Price  and  Co.)  manufactured  last  winter 
(1854)  more  than  that  quantity  of  stearic  and  coiripo- 
site  candles  daily,  and  employs  in  this  business  above 
900  hands,  and  a  capital  of  nearly  tliree-quarters  of  a 
million.  The  old  process  for  making  stearic  acid  may 
be  thus  described :  Tallow  is  boiled  up  with  tliin  cream 
of  lime,  which  causes  the  fat  acids  bj-  superior  aflSnity 
to  forsake  their  glycerin  and  combine  with  the  lime, 
the  glycerin  dissolving  in  the  water;  this  combina- 
tion is  then  broken  by  means  of  sulpluiric  acid,  which, 
seizing  on  the  lime,  sets  free  the  fat  acids ;  these  are 
then  separated  (the  liquid  from  the  solid)  by  means 
of  pressure.  This  process  of  making  fat  acidsis  called 
"lime  saponification."  Tlie  hard  matter  remaining  in 
the  press  is  stearic,  or  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  mar- 
garic acids,  and  the  candles  made  from  it  are  called 
stearin,  or  more  properly  stearic  candles. 

^  In  1840,  it  was  discovered  in  England  that  by  com- 
bining stearic  acid  with  the  solid  matter,  or  stearin 
obtained  by  pressure  from  cocoa-nut  oil,  good  candles 
not  requiring  snutling  might  be  made  at  a  considorably 
less  cost  than  stearic  candles.  These  wore  called  by 
the  inventor  "composite."  The  trade  in  those  com- 
posite candles  is  now  very  great.  Since  IS  10,  numer- 
ous great  improvements"  have  been  invented,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  present  manufacture  of  candles 
having  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  stearic,  while 
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they  are  sold  at  prices  little  exceeding  that  of  tallow 
candles.  The  present  improved  process  is  this  :  Palm 
oil  or  other  fatty  matter  is  e.\po.sed  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture to  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which 
changes  it  into  a  mi.xture  of  fat  acids  of  a  very  dark 
color,  with  a  high  melting  point ;  this  Ls  then  distilled 
in  an  atmosphere  of  steam.  The  distilled  material  is 
either  used  for  making  the  cheaper  descriptions  of  com- 
posite candles,  or  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
first  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  then  at  a  high 
heat ;  the  result  of  pressure  being  the  material  used 
for  making  what  are  known  as  "Belmont  sperm,"  cor- 
responding with  stearic  candles. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wicks  ;  instead  of  the  common  twisted  wick, 
a  wick  is  now  used  jdaitcd  by  machinery.  The  new 
wick,  together  with  an  improved  process  of  preparing 
stearin,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  .Star  can- 
dles, which  are  burned  in  large  quantities  in  the  United 
States. 

AVax  candles  do  not  appear  to  have  participated  in 
the  improvements  which  have  attended  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  improved  stearic  or  composite  candles,  and 
they  appear  to  be  still  chiefly  manufactured  by  hand. 
They  are  made  of  a  cotton  or  flaxen  wick,  slightly 
twisted,  and  covered  with  white  or  yellow  wa.x.  Of 
these  there  are  several  kinds  ;  some  of  a  conical  figure, 
used  to  illuminate  churches,  and  in  religious  proces- 
sions, funeral  ceremonies,  etc. ;  others  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  used  on  ordinary  occasions. — E.  B. 

Sale  or  A  uction  hy  Inch  of  Candle,  is  when  a  small 
piece  of  candle  being  lighted,  the  bj'-standers  are  al- 
lowed to  bid  for  the  merchandise  that  is  selling ;  but 
the  moment  the  candle  is  out,  the  commodity  is  ad- 
judged to  the  last  l)iddcr. 

Candy,  or  Sugar  Candy,  a  preparation  of  sugar 
made  by  melting  and  crystallizing  it  six  or  seven 
times,  to  render  it  hard  and  transparent.  Candying  is 
the  method  of  preserving  fruits,  etc.,  in  substance,  by 
boiling  tliem  in  sugar. 

Canella  Alba  (Fr.  Canelle  blanche ;  Ger.  Weisser 
Zhnmet ;  It.  Canella  hianca ;  Sp.  Canella  blaiicu ;  Lat- 
Canella  alba),  the  inner  bark  of  the  Canella  alba,  a  tree 
growing  in  the  AVest  Indies.  It  is  exported  packed  in 
casks  and  cases,  in  long  pieces,  some  rolled  in  quills 
and  others  flat ;  the  quilled  sort  is  considerably  thicker 
than  cinnamon,  and  the  flat  nearly  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  ([uilled  pieces  are  yellow  on 
both  sides ;  the  flat  pieces  are  yellow  on  the  outside 
and  pale  brown  within.  The  odor  of  both  kinds,  when 
fresh  broken,  is  aromatic,  something  like  a  mixture  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon;  and  the  taste  slightly  bitter, 
and  extremely  warm  and  pungent. 

Caues.     See  15.\mboo,  R.vtaxs. 

Cannon,  Cannons  (^Du.  Kanonen;  Fr.  Canons; 
Ger.  Kdiionen ;  It.  Cannoni;  Pol.  Dziala;  Port.  Canhoes; 
Kuss.  Piischkl;  Sp.  Canones;  Sw.  Kanon).  a  kind  of  long 
holloAV  engines  for  throwing  iron,  lead,  or  stone  balls 
by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  commonly  made  of  iron, 
but  frequently  also  of  a  mixture  of  copjx^r,  tin,  and 
brass.  They  are  either  cist  hollow,  or  solid  and  then 
bored ;  those  made  in  the  latter  way  being  very  supe- 
rior. Brass  cannons,  or  cannons  made  of  mixed  metal, 
are  said  not  to  be  so  well  c;iloulated  for  hard  service, 
or  quick  and  continued  firing,  as  those  made  of  iron. 
Tlie  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  making  the 
former  do  not  ditfor  materially  in  ditferent  countries, 
though  they  nirely  coincide.  To  240  pounds  of  metal 
fit  for  casting,  is  commonly  put  6S  pound;3  of  copper, 
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52  pounds  of  brass,  and  12  pounds  of  tin.  To  4200 
pounds  of  metal  fit  for  casting,  tiie  Germans  put 
3687  3-41  pounds  of  copper,  204  11-41  pounds  of  brass, 
and  307  36-41  pounds  of  tin.  Others,  again,  use  100 
pounds  of  copper,  6  pounds  of  brass,  and  9  pounds  of 
tin ;  and  others,  100  pounds  of  copper,  10  pounds  of 
brass,  and  15  pounds  of  tin. 

It  seems  to  be  tlie  general  opinion  that  cannon  were 
first  made  use  of  in  1336  or  1338  ;  but  Don  Antonio  de 
Capmany  has  produced  some  statements  wliich  render 
it  almost  certain  that  some  sort  of  artillery  was  used 
by  the  Moors  in  Spain  so  early  as  1312. — Questiones 
Criticas,  p.  181,  etc.  Cannons  were  certainly  used  by 
the  English  in  1347  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  bj'  the 
Venetians  at  Chioggia  in  1366,  and  in  their  wars  with 
the  Genoese  in  1379  and  1380.  The  Turks  employed 
them  at  the  sieges  of  Constantinople,  in  1394  and  1453. 
When  first  introduced,  they  were  for  the  most  part 
very  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  threw  balls  of  an  enor- 
mous size ;  they  were,  however,  owing  to  their  fre- 
quently bursting,  about  as  dangerous  to  those  using 
them  as  to  their  opponents.  There  is  a  valuable  arti- 
cle on  the  construction  and  history  of  cannons  in  Rees' 
Cyclopedia;  but  it  was  published  previously  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Capmany's  work  referred  to  above. 

The  largest  known  piece  of  ordnance  is  of  brass,  cast 
in  India  in  1685.  At  Ehrenbreitstein  Castle,  one  of 
the  strongest  forts  in  Germany,  opposite  Coblentz,  on 
the  Rhine,  is  a  prodigious  cannon  eighteen  feet  and  a 
half  long,  afoot  and  a  half  in  diameter  in  the  bore,  and 
three  feet  four  inches  in  the  l)reech.  The  ball  made 
for  it  weighs  180  pounds,  and  its  charge  of  powder  94 
pounds.  The  inscription  on  it  shows  that  it  was  made 
by  one  Simon  in  1529.  In  Dover  Castle  is  a  brass  gun 
called  Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket-pistol,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  States  of  Holland:  this  piece  is 
24  feet  long,  and  is  beautifully  ornamented,  having  on 
it  the  arms  of  the  states,  and  a  motto  in  Dutch,  im- 
porting thus, 

"Charge  me  well,  and  sponge  me  clean, 
I'll  throw  a  ball  to  Calais  Green." 
Some  fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower.     A 
leathern  cannon  was  fired  three  times  in  the  King's 
Park,  Edinburgh,  October  23,  1788.— Phillips. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  cast-iron  guns  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  been  asserted  bj'  General  Haguenin, 
that  a  piece  of  this  description  at  Bois-le-Duc  bears  the 
date  1411.  Some  doubt,  however,  has  been  expressed 
on  this  subject;  and  it  has  lieen  thought  more  proba- 
ble, with  reference  to  the  invention  of  high  smelting 
furnaces,  to  suppose  this  date  1511.  In  1540  Ralph 
Page  cast  eight  iron  guns  at  Rackstadt ;  and  in  1547 
the  use  of  such  artillery  began  to  become  general,  and 
was  for  nearly  a  century  exclusively  adopted  in  some 
countries.  In  France  cast-iron  guns  were  not  manu- 
factured before  1600;  but  so  evident  were  the  advant- 
ages to  be  gained  by  their  use,  both  as  regards  the  qual- 
ities of  the  guns  and  their  moderate  cost,  that  they 
were  speedily  adopted  in  most  countries ;  founderies  for 
iron  guns  having  been  established  in  Silesia  in  1470, 
in  Germany  in  1577,  in  Saxony  in  1594,  in  the  Hartz 
in  162G,  and  in  Sweden  in  1640 ;  one  foundcry  alone,  in 
the  latter  country,  having  l)een  said  to  have  supplied 
for  some  time  from  400  to  500  cannons  annually. 

All  these  pieces  of  ordnance  were  cast  hollow  until 
1729,  when  a  horizontal  lioring  machine  was  estal)lish- 
ed  at  Lyons,  and,  after  some  trials  made  in  1734,  M. 
Maritz  aliandoncd  hollow  casting  at  Strasburg  in 
1744-'45,  and  adopted  the  boring  machines. — E.  B. 

Canoe,  or  Canoa,  the  term  generally  used  to 
designate  the  small  vessels  which  uncivilized  people, 
living  near  the  water,  use.  In  tlie  East  Indies  there 
is  a  kind  of  boat  known  by  tliis  name,  sometimes  from 
40  to  50  feet  long,  and  5  or  G  broad.  The  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  genorallj'  impel  their  canoes  with  paddles, 
which  liave  a  very  large  blade  and  are  managed  per- 
pendicularly.    The  canoes  of  Canada  are  of  tlie  most 


fragile  texture,  and  of  so  little  weight,  that  in  passing 
from  one  river  to  another,  the  boatmen  carry  them  on 
their  heads  across  their  portages.  They  are  mostly 
covered  with  bark,  the  pieces  of  which  are  sewed  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  grass.  This  bark  is  generally 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  yet, 
in  these  frail  vessels,  the  Indians  and  Canadians  do 
not  hesitate  to  descend  very  dangerous  rapids.  The 
Esquimaux  are  exceedingly  dexterous  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  canoes.  These  consist  of  a  light,  Avooden 
frame,  covered  with  seal-skins,  sewed  together  with 
sinews.  The  skins  are  not  only  extended  round  the 
bottom  and  sides,  but  likewise  over  the  top,  forming  a 
complete  deck,  and  having  only  one  opening  to  admit 
the  Indian  to  his  seat.  To  this  hole  a  flat  hoop,  rising 
about  four  inches,  is  fitted,  to  which  is  fastened  the 
surrounding  skin.  The  paddle  is  about  10  feet  long, 
light,  and  flat  at  each  end.  In  the  Esquimaux  lan- 
guage, the  canoe  is  called  a  l-aiak,  or  7nan's  boat,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  vmia/c,  the  icoDmn^s  boat,  wliich  latter 
is  a  large  boat  for  transporting  the  w-omen  with  their 
families  and  possessions.  The  Greenlanders  and  Es- 
quimaux use  the  same  kind  of  canoes,  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing, when  we  consider  their  insignificant  construc- 
tion, at  what  a  distance  from  the  regions  they  com- 
monly inhabit,  these  people,  especially  the  former,  are 
found  in  them.  In  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  the 
natives  have  a  double  canoe,  united  by  a  strong  plat- 
form, serving  in  this  way  as  one  vessel.  Such  a  canoe 
is  capable  of  carrying  a  number  of  persons,  and  a  con- 
siderable lading.  Captain  Cook  gives  us  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  different  kinds  of  canoes  used  in  Otaheite. 
— E.  A. 

Canoe  Birch  {Betula  papyracea).  By  the  French 
Canadians  Boulcau  Blanc,  white  birch,  and  Boulaau  a 
Canot,  canoe  birch :  it  is  known  to  the  American  also 
by  these  denominations,  and  sometimes  by  that  of 
pa2)er  birch.  The  heart  or  perfect  wood  of  tliis  tree, 
when  first  laid  open,  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  sap 
is  perfectly  white.  It  has  a  fine  glossy  grain,  with  a 
considerable  share  of  strength  ;  that  it  is  but  little 
employed  is  attributed  partlj'  to  its  speedj'  decay  when 
exposed  to  the  succession  of  dryness  and  moisture,  and 
partly  to  the  existence,  in  the  countries  which  produce 
it,  of  several  species  of  wood,  which  are  far  preferable 
for  the  uses  of  the  carpenter  and  the  wheelwright.  It 
is  sometimes  employed  by  cabinet-makers  for  tables 
which  are  stained  in  imitation  of  mahogany.  But  the 
most  important  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed,  and 
one  in  which  it  is  replaced  by  the  bark  of  no  other 
tree,  is  the  construction  of  canoes.  To  procure  proper 
pieces,  the  largest  and  smoothest  trunks  are  selected : 
in  the  spring  two  circular  incisions  are  made  several 
feet  apart,  and  two  longitudinal  ones  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  tree ;  after  which,  by  introducing  a  wooden 
wedge,  the  bark  is  easily  detached.  These  plates  are 
usually  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  two  feet  nine 
inches  broad.  Great  use  is  made  of  these  canoes  by 
the  Indians  and  by  the  French  Canadians  in  their  long 
journeys  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  they  are  very 
light,  and  are  easily  transported  on  the  shoulders  from 
one  lake  or  river  to  another,  whicli  is  called  the poi-tage. 
A  canoe  calculated  for  four  persons,  with  tlieir  l)ag- 
gage,  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  :  some  of  them 
are  made  to  carry  fifteen  passengers.  Such  are  the  or- 
dinarj'  uses  of  the  bark  and  of  the  wood  of  this  tree. — 
Brown's  Sylra  Americana. 

Caiitharides,  or  Spanish  Fly  (Fr.  Cantkaridcs, 
Mouchcs  d' Kspnfjne ;  Ger.  Spanische  Flicfjen  ;  It.  Can- 
tarelle ;  Lat.  Caiithari.t ;  Russ.  Ilischpanskie  muchi ;  Sp. 
Cantaridas).  This  insect  is  found  on  a  variety  of 
shrubs  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  etc.  Those  used  in 
England  are  imported  ]«irtly  from  Sicily,  but  princi- 
pally from  Astracan,  packed  in  casks  and  small  chests  : 
the  most  esteemed  come  from  St.  Petersburg.  The 
best  are  of  a  lively  fresh  color,  a  small  size,  and  not 
mouldy.     They  are  frequently  adulterate<1  ivith  the 
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Melohmtha  vitis;  but  this  is  distinfpiishable  by  its 
form  which  is  squarer  than  the  cantharis,  and  by  its 
black  feet.  If  they  be  properly  dried  and  protected 
from  the  air,  they  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long  period. 
Thomson's  Ulfpcnsalory.  There  were  four  new  va- 
rieties of  cantharides  from  India  shown  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  18/31. 

Canton,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  East, 
ranking,  as  a  port  of  trade,  either  before,  or  immedi- 
ately after,  Calcutta,  in  the  province  of  Quantong,  in 
China;  being,  previously  to  1843,  the  only  place  in 
that  empire  open  by  authority  to  European  traders: 
lat.  23"  7'  10'  N.,  Ion.  113  14'  E.  Canton  stands  on 
the  ea.stern  bank  of  the  Pekin  Kiver,  which  flows  from 
the  interior  in  a  navigable  stream  of  300  miles  to 
this  city,  where  it  is  rather  broader  than  the  Thames 
at  London  Bridge  ;  falling,  after  an  additional  course 
of  80  miles,  into  the  southern  sea  of  China.  Near  its 
junction  with  the  sea,  it  is  called  by  foreigners  Bocca 
Tigris.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall,  part- 
ly of  stone  and  partly  brick,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  another  wall  running  east  and  west.  The 
northern  division  is  called  the  old,  and  the  southern 
the  new  city.  In  the  old  city  is  the  Mantchou  or 
Tartar  general,  with  his  garrison  of  JIantchou  troops. 
The  lieutenant  governor  or  Fooyuen's  office  is  also  in 
the  old  city,  but  the  governor  and  hoppo  (principal 
customs  officer)  reside  in  the  new  city,  not  far  from 
the  river. 

All  foreign  commerce  is  conducted  in  the  southwest 
suburb,  where  the  foreign  factories  are  situated ;  and 
which,  with  the  other  suburbs,  is  prol)ably  not  less 
populous  than  the  city  itself.  The  residence  of  Euro- 
peans is  confined  to  a  very  small  space,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  which  might,  however,  be  as  pleasant  as 
a  crowded  mercantile  place  can  well  be,  were  it  not  for 
the  great  number  of  small  dwelUng  boats  which  cover 
the  face  of  the  river.  The  people  who  occupy  the 
larger  portion  of  these  boats  are  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  south;  and  Ijeing  a  foreign  and 
despised  race,  were  not,  at  first,  allowed  to  dwell  on 
shore  ;  but  most  of  the  distinctions  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  have  been  abolished.  Although 
Canton  is  situated  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  as  Calcutta,  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  their  temperature;  the  former  being  much  the 
coolest,  and  requiring  fires  during  the  ■NNinter  months. 
The  streets  are  very  narrow,  paved  with  little  round 
stone.s,  and  flagged  close  to  the  sides  of  the  houses. 
The  front  of  every  house  is  a  shop,  and  those  of  par- 
ticular streets  are  laid  out  for  the  supply  of  strangers. 
China  Street  is  appropriated  to  Europeans;  and  here 
the  productions  of  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  are 
to  be  found.  One  of  the  shop-keepers  is  always  to  be 
found  sitting  on  the  counter,  writing  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  or  calculating  with  his  swampan,  on  which 
instrument  a  Chinese  will  perform  operations  in  num- 
bers with  as  much  celerity  as  the  most  expert  Euro- 
pean arithmetician.  This  part  of  Canton  being  much 
frequented  by  the  seamen,  every  artifice  is  used  bv 
the  Chinese  retailers  to  attract  their  attention ;  each 
of  them  having  an  English  name  for  himself  painted 
on  the  outside  of  his  shop,  besides  a  number  of  adver- 
tisements composed  for  them  by  the  sailors  in  their 
own  peculiar  idiom.  The  latter,  it  may  be  supposed, 
are  often  duped  by  their  Chinese  friends,  who  have,  in 
general,  picked  up  a  few  sea  phrases,  by  which  the 
seamen  are  induced  to  enter  their  shops ;  but  thev  suit 
each  other  extremely  well,  as  the  Chinese  dcjilers 
possess  an  imperturbable  command  of  temper,  laugh 
heartily  at  their  jokes  without  understanding  them, 
and  humor  the  seamen  in  all  their  sallies.  Ships  only 
ascend  tlie  river  as  far  as  Whampoa,  about  15  mile's 
below  Canton,  loading  and  unloading  bv  means  of 
native  boats.  '  I 

The  Chinese,  considered  as  traders,  are  eminentlv  1 
active,   persevering,   and  intelligent.      They  are,   in 


fact,  a  highly  commercial  people  ;  and  the  notion  that 
was  once  very  generally  entertained  of  their  being 
peculiarly  characterized  by  a  contempt  of  commerce 
and  of  strangers  is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  any  notion 
can  possibly  be.  Business  is  transacted  at  Canton 
with  great  dispatch ;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  may 
cargoes  be  sold  and  bought,  loaded  and  unloaded,  with 
more  business-like  speed  and  activity.  Provisions  and 
refreshments  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  in  Canton,  and, 
in  general,  of  an  excellent  quality ;  nor  is  the  price  ex- 
orbitant. Everv'  description  of  them,  dead  and  alive, 
is  sold  b^-  weight.  It  is  a  curious  fac-t  that  the  Chi- 
nese make  no  use  of  milk,  either  in  its  liquid  state,  or 
in  the  shape  of  curds,  butter,  or  cheese.  Among  the 
delicacies  of  a  Chinese  market  are  to  be  seen  horse- 
flesh, dogs,  cats,  hawks,  and  owls.  The  country  ia 
well  supplied  with  fish  from  the  numerous  canals  and 
rivers  by  which  it  is  intersected. 

Foreign  Factorirs. — These  extend  for  a  considerable 
way  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of 
about  100  yards.  They  are  named,  by  the  Chinese, 
honr/n,  and  resemble  long  courts,  or  closes,  without  a 
thoroughfare,  which  generally  contain  four  or  five  sepa- 
rate houses.  They  are  built  on  a  broad  quay,  and  have 
a  parade  in  front.  ITiis  promenade  is  railed  in,  and  is 
generally  called  Respond'-ntia  Walk ;  and  here  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants,  commanders,  and  officers  of  the  ships 
meet  after  dinner  and  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
The  English  hong,  or  factory,  far  surpasses  the  others 
in  elegance  and  extent.  This,  with  the  American  and 
Dutch  hongs,  are  the  only  ones  that  keep  their  national 
flags  flying.  The  neighborhood  of  the  factories  is  oc- 
cupied with  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  European 
goods,  orof  Chinese  productions,  until  they  are  shipped. 
In  1822,  during  a  dreadful  conflagration  that  took  place 
at  Canton,  the  British  factories  and  above  10,000  houses 
were  destroyed ;  on  which  occasion  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's loss  was  estimated  at  £500,000  sterling,  three- 
fifths  in  woolens. 

For  the  space  of  four  or  five  miles  opposite  to  Can- 
ton the  river  resembles  an  extensive  floating  city,  con- 
sisting of  boats  and  vessels  ranged  parallel  to  each 
other,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  for  others  to  pass  and 
repass.  In  these  the  owners  reside  with  their  families, 
the  latter  rarely  visiting  the  shore.  All  the  business 
at  Canton  with  Europeans  is  transacted  in  a  jargon  of 
the  English  language.  The  sounds  of  such  letters  as 
B,  D,  R,  and  X  are  unknown  in  China.  Instead  of 
these  they  substitute  some  other  letter,  such  as  L  for 
K,  which  occasions  a  Chinese  dealer  in  rice  to  offer  for 
sale  in  English  a  rather  unmarketable  commodity. 
The  name  mandarin  is  unknown  among  the  Chinese, 
the  word  used  by  them  to  denote  a  person  in  authority 
being  quan.  Mandarin  is  a  Portuguese  word  derived 
from  the  verb  mandar,  to  command. — H.vmiltos's 
Fast  India  Gazetteer:  Mii.bcrn's  Orient.  Commerce; 
Companion  to  Anglo-Chinese  Calendar,  etc. 

The  trade  of  Canton  is  retrograding,  while  that  of 
Shanghai  is  increasing ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  latter  will  in  time  supplant  Canton  in  the  Eu- 
ropean trade,  as  it  enjoys  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  nearer  the  tea  districts.  Canton  was  no  doubt 
fixed  upon  by  the  Chinese  government  for  the  Euro- 
pean trade,  as  being  the  most  distant  from  the  capital, 
Pekin. 

Formerly  only  a  limited  number  of  merchants,  called 
the  hong  or  security  merchants,  were  allowed  t<i  trade 
with  foreigners.  They  were  commonly  men  of  l.irge 
property,  and  were  famed  for  integrity  in  their  trans- 
actions. All  foreign  cargoes  jiassed  through  the  hands 
of  these  merchants,  and  liy  them  also  the  return  car- 
goes were  furnished.  They  became  security  for  the 
payment  of  duties,  and  it  was  treason  for  any  other 
merchant  to  engage  in  the  trade  with  foreigners.  This 
severr  law,  however,  has  recently  l>een  abolished,  and 
foreigners  may  now  deal  with  any  merchant  they  think 
fit  to  employ. 
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to  return  home,  pilots  shall  be  immediately  granted  to  take  her 
out  to  sea,  without  any  stoppage  or  delay.  Regarding  the  re- 
muneration to  be  given  these  pilots,  that  will  be  equitably  set- 
tled by  the  British  consul  appointed  to  each  particular  port, 
who  will  determine  it  with  due  reference  to  the  distance  gone 
over,  the  risk  run,  etc. 

2.  Custom-house  Guards. — The  Chinese  Superintendent  of 
Customs  at  each  port  will  adopt  the  means  that  he  may  judge 


All  goods  are  sold  by  weight  in  China — even  articles 
of  food,  such  as  fowls,  hogs,  and  the  like. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Canton  is  ver^'  extensive ;  but 
the  great  article  of  export  is  tea,  for  which  the  demand 
in  Europe  has  been  increasing  for  upward  of  a  century. 
This  article  was  formerly  monopolized  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company  ;  and  from  their  accounts  it  appears  that 

they  imported  annually  into  England  about  30,000,000    most  proper  to  prevent  the  revenue  suflfering  by  fraud  or  smug- 
of  pounds.    But  this  monopoly  was  abolished  in  1834,    "'"""'      " '■""°-'"  *  °  "^  "*  ■=  ""  *'"-"  *-       '■*  "       '■ 

and  the  commerce  with  China  was  thrown  open  to  all. 
The  other  exports  are  raw  silk  and  silk  manufactures, 
nankeen  cloth,  cassia,  lignea,  etc.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  earthen-ware,  iron, 
steel,  etc.  In  1848,  176  British  vessels  of  73,975  tons, 
with  goods  of  the  value  of  8,653,033  dollars,  left,  and 
171  of  72,315  tons,  with  goods  to  the  value  of  6,534,597 
dollars,  entered  the  port  of  Canton.  The  Americans, 
French,  and  Dutch,  also  carrj'  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Canton. 

Although  situated  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
as  Calcutta,  the  climate  of  Canton  is  much  cooler,  and 
is  considered  superior  to  that  of  most  places  situated 
between  the  tropics.  The  thermometer,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  averages  from  80°  to  88°  ; 
and  in  Januarj'  and  February  from  50'  to  60'.  The 
highest  recorded  observation  in  1831  Avas  94°  in  July, 
and  the  lowest  29°  in  January.  In  shallow  vessels  ice 
sometimes  forms  at  Canton  a  line  or  two  in  thickness. 
A  fall  of  snow,  nearly  two  inches  deep,  occurred  at 
Canton  in  February,  1835,  and  remained  on  the  ground 
three  hours — a  circumstance  so  unusual  that  the  citi- 
zens hardly  knew  its  proper  name.  Fogs  are  common 
during  February  and  INIarch.  Most  of  the  rain  falls 
during  May  and  June,  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison 
of  a  rainy  season  in  Calcutta.  Juh-,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember are  the  regular  monsoon  months,  the  wind 
coming  from  the  southwest,  with  frequent  showers, 
which  alla^-  the  heat.  In  the  succeeding  months  the 
northerly  winds  commence,  with  some  interruptions 
at  first ;  but  from  October  to  January  the  temperature 
is  agreeable,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  air  invigorating. 
Few  large  cities  are  more  health}'-  than  Canton ;  no 
epidemics  nor  malaria  prevail  there,  though  much  of 
the  town  is  built  upon  piles. 

The  intercourse  between  China  and  Europe  by  the 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  began  in  1517,  when 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  sent  a  fleet  of  eight  ships, 
with  an  embassador,  who  was  conveyed  to  Pekin,  and 
who  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  to  establish 
a  trade  at  Canton.  It  was  in  1596,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  English  first  attempted, 
with  two  ships,  to  open  an  intercourse  with  China; 
but  they  were  lost  in  the  outward  voyage.  About 
1634  several  English  ships  visited  Canton ;  but  a  mis- 
understanding having  occurred  with  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities, by  the  treachery  of  the  Portuguese,  a  rup- 
ture and  a  battle  took  place,  and  it  was  with  difliculty 
that  this  misunderstanding  was  rectified.  China  was 
again  visited  in  1673  by  an  English  ship  that  was  re- 
fused Admission  into  Japan.  In  1677  a  factory  was 
established  at  Anioy ;  but  in  1680  the  factory  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  irruption  of  the  Tartars,  and  it  was  not 


gling.  Whenever  the  pilot  shall  have  brought  any  British 
merchantman  into  port,  the  superintendent  of  customs  will  de- 
pute one  or  two  trusty  custom-house  officers,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  watch  against  frauds  on  the  revenue.  These  will  either 
live  in  a  boat  of  their  own,  or  stay  on  board  the  English  ship, 
as  may  best  suit  their  convenience.  Their  food  and  expenses 
will  be  supplied  them  from  day  to  day  from  the  custom-house, 
and  they  may  not  exact  any  fee  whatever  from  either  the  com- 
mander or  consignee.  Should  they  violate  this  regulation,  they 
shall  be  punished  proportionately  to  the  amount  so  exacted. 

S.  Masters  of  Ships  reporting  themselves  on  Arrival. — 
Whenever  a  British  vessel  shall  have  cast  anchor  at  any  one 
of  the  above-named  ports,  the  captain  will,  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours  after  arrival,  proceed  to  the  British  consulate  and 
deposit  his  ship's  papers,  bills  of  lading,  manifest,  etc.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  consul ;  faUing  to  do  which  he  will  subject  him- 
self to  a  penalty  of  200  dollars.  For  presenting  a  false  mani- 
fest the  penalty  will  be  500  dollars.  For  breaking  bulk  and 
commencing  to  discharge  before  due  permission  shall  be  ob- 
tained, the  penalty  will  be  500  dollars,  and  confiscation  of  the 
goods  so  discharged.  The  consul,  having  taken  possession  of 
the  ship's  papers,  will  immediately  send  a  written  communica- 
tion to  the  superintendent  of  customs,  specifying  the  register 
tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  particulars  of  the  cargo  she  has  on 
board;  all  of  which  being  done  in  due  form,  permission  will 
then  be  given  to  discharge,  and  the  duties  levied  as  provided 
for  in  the  tariff. 

4.  Commercial  Dealings  between  English  and  China  Mer- 
chants.— It  having  been  stipulated  that  EngUsh  merchants 
may  trade  with  whatever  native  merchants  they  please,  should 
any  Chinese  merchant  fraudulently  abscond,  or  incur  debts 
which  he  is  unable  to  discharge,  the  Chinese  authorities,  upon 
complaint  being  made  thereof,  will  of  course  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  the  offender  to  justice ;  it  must,  however,  be  distinctly 
understood  that  if  the  defaulter  really  can  not  be  found,  or  be 
dead  or  bankrupt,  and  there  be  not  wherewithal  to  pay,  the 
English  merchants  may  not  appeal  to  the  fonner  customs  of 
the  Hong  merchants  paying  for  one  another,  and  can  no  longer 
expect  to  have  their  losses  made  good  to  them. 

5.  Tonnage  Dues. — Every  English  merchantman,  on  enter- 
ing any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  five  ports,  shall  pay  ton- 
nage dues  at  the  rate  of  five  mace  per  register  ton,  in  full  of 
all  charges.  The  fees  formerly  levied  on  entry  and  departure, 
of  every  description,  are  henceforth  abolished. 

6.  Import  and  Exjjort  Duties. — Goods,  whether  imported 
into  or  exported  from  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  five 
ports,  are  thenceforward  to  be  taxed  according  to  the  tariff  as 
now  fixed  and  agreed  upon,  and  no  furtlier  sums  are  to  be  lev- 
ied beyond  those  which  are  specified  in  the  tariff.  All  duties 
incurred  by  an  English  merchant  vessel,  whether  on  goods  im- 
ported or  in  the  shape  of  tonnage  due.s,  must  finst  be  paid  up  in 
full;  which  done,  the  superintendent  of  customs  will  grant 
port  clearance,  and  this  being  shown  to  the  British  consul,  he 
will  thereupon  return  the  ship's  papers,  and  permit  the  vessel 
to  depart.  • 

7.  Examination  of  the  Goods  at  the  Custo7n-hoxtse. — Ever)- 
English  merchant  having  cargo  to  load  or  discharge  must  give 
due  intimation  thereof,  and  hand  particulars  of  the  same  to  the 
consul,  who  will  immediately  dispatch  a  recognized  linguist  of 
his  own  establishment  to  communicate  the  particulars  to  the 
superintendent  of  customs,  that  the  goods  may  be  examined, 
and  neither  party  subjected  to  loss.     The  EngUsh  merchant 


till  1685  that  the  emperor  permitted  any  trade  with  the    must  ],ave  a  properly  qualified  person  on  the  spot,  to  attend  to 
Europeans.       Upon  the  union  of  the  two  East  India  |  his  interests  when  his  goods  are  being  examined  for  duty ;  oth- 


companies  in  London,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  re- 
stricting the  European  commerce  to  the  port  of  Canton. 
Tea  was  first  imported  about  the  year  1667.  This  is 
one  of  the  five  Chinese  ports  opened  to  Europeans  by 
the  treaty  of  1842.— E.  B. 

(Jeneeai.  Regct-ations  vndek  which  tiik  BniTisn  Tkade 

(AND  APPIYING  TO  AI.I.  FOEKIONERS)    18   TO    HE   CONDrCTED 
AT    THE  FIVE    POKT8    OF   CANTON,    AilOY,    FOO-CIIOW-FOO, 

NiNcro,  AND  Shanghai. 

1.  Pilots. — Whenever  a  British  merchantman  shall  arrive 
off  the  five  ports  opened  to  trade,  viz.,  Canton,  Foo-chow-foo, 


erwise,  should  there  be  complaints,  these  can  not  be  attended 
to.  Regarding  such  goods  as  are  subject  by  the  taiiff  to  an  ad 
valorem,  duty,  if  the  English  merchant  can  not  agree  with  the 
Chinese  officer  in  fixing  a  value,  then  each  party  shall  call  two 
or  three  merchants  to  look  at  the  goods,  and  tlu;  highest  price 
at  which  any  of  these  merchants  would  be  willing  to  purchase 
shall  be  assumed  as  the  value  of  the  goods.  To  fix  the  tare  on 
any  article,  such  as  tea :  if  the  English  merchant  can  not  agi-ee 
with  the  custom-house  officer,  then  each  party  shall  choose  so 
many  chests  out  of  every  100,  which,  being  first  weighed  in 
gross,  shall  afterward  be  tared,  and  the  average  tare  upon 
these  shall  be  assumed  as  the  tare  upon  the  whole,  and  upon 


.^moy,  Ningpo,  or  Shanghai,  pilots  shall  be  allowed  to  take  her  \  this  principle  shall  the  tare  be  fixed  upon  all  other  goods  in 
immediately  into  port;  and  in  like  manner,  when  such  British  j  packages.  If  there  should  still  be  any  disputed  points  whlcli 
ship  shaU  have  settled  alllegal  duties  and  charges,  and  is  about  |  cau  not  be  settled,  the  English  merchant  may  appeal  to  the 
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ronsul,  who  M'ill  communicate  the  particulars  of  the  case  to  the 
superintendent  of  customs,  tliat  it  may  be  equitably  arranged. 
Hut  tlie  appeal  must  be  made  on  the  same  day,  or  it  will  not 
be  regarded.  While  such  points  arc  still  oi)en,  the  superin- 
tendent of  cu.stoms  will  delay  to  insert  the  same  In  his  books, 
thus  affording  an  opportunity  that  the  merits  of  the  case  may 
be  duly  tried  and  sifted. 

S.  Manner  of  2>'ilfing  the  Duties.— li  is  herein-before  pro- 
vided, that  every  Knglish  vessel  that  enters  any  one  of  the  five 
ports  shall  pay  all  duties  and  tonnage  dues  before  she  be  per- 
mitted to  depart.  The  superintendent  of  customs  will  select 
certain  shroffs,  or  banking  establi-shmcnts  of  known  stability, 
to  whom  he  will  give  licenses  authorizing  them  to  receive  du- 
ties from  the  Knglish  merchants  on  behalf  of  government,  and 
the  receipts  of  these  shroffs  for  any  money  paid  them  shall  be 
considered  as  a  government  voucher.  In  the  paying  of  these 
duties,  different  kinds  of  foreign  money  may  be  made  use  of; 
but  as  foreign  money  is  not  of  equal  purity  with  syccc  silver, 
the  English  consuls  appointed  to  the  different  ports  will,  ac- 
cording to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  arrange  with  the 
superintendent  of  customs  at  each  port  what  coins  may  be 
taken  in  payment,  and  what  percentage  may  be  necessary  to 
make  them  equal  to  standard  or  pure  silver. 

9.  Weights  and  Measures. — Sets  of  balance-yards  for  the 
weighing  of  goods,  of  money  weights,  and  of  measures,  pre- 
pared in  exact  conformity  to  those  hitherto  in  use  at  the  cus- 
tom-house of  Canton,  and  duly  stamped  and  sealed  in  proof 
thereof,  will  be  kept  in  possession  of  the  superintendent  of  cus- 
toms, and  also  at  the  British  con.sulatc,  ateacli  of  the  five  ports, 
and  these  shall  be  the  standard  by  which  all  duties  shall  be 
clu»rged,  and  all  sums  paid  to  government.  In  case  of  any 
dispute  arising  between  British  merchants  and  the  Chinese 
officers  of  customs  regarding  the  weights  or  measures  of  goods, 
reference  shall  be  made  to  these  standards,  and  disputes  de- 
cided accordingly. 

10.  Lighters  or  Cargo  Boats. — Whenever  an  English  mer- 
chant shall  have  to  load  or  discharge  cargo,  he  may  hire  what- 
ever kind  of  lighter  or  cargo  boat  he  pleases,  and  the  sum  to 
be  paid  for  such  boat  can  be  settled  between  the  parties  them- 
selves, without  the  interference  of  government.  The  number 
of  these  boats  shall  not  be  limited,  nor  shall  a  monopoly  of 
them  be  granted  to  any  parties.  If  any  smuggling  take  place 
in  thorn,  the  offenders  will,  of  course,  be  punished  according 
to  law.  Should  any  of  these  boat  people,  while  engaged  in 
conveying  goods  for  English  merchants,  fraudulently  abscond 
with  the  property,  the  Chinese  authorities  will  do  their  best  to 
apprehend  them  ;  but,  at  the  SJimc  time,  the  English  merchants 
must  take  every  due  precaution  for  the  safety  of  their  goods. 

11.  TratMhipment  of  Goods. — Xo  English  merchant  ships 
may  tranship  goods  without  special  permission ;  should  any 
urgent  case  hapjjen  where  transhipment  is  necessary,  the  cir- 
cumstances must  first  be  submitted  to  the  consul,  who  will  give 
a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  the  superintendent  of  customs 
will  send  a  special  ofliccr  to  be  present  at  the  transhipment. 
If  any  one  presumes  to  tranship  without  such  permission  being 
asked  foraud  obtained,  the  whole  of  the  goods  so  illicitly  tran- 
shipped will  be  confiscated. 

12.  Subordinate  Consular  Officers. — At  any  place  selected 
for  the  anchorage  of  the  English  merchant  ships,  there  may 
be  appointed  subordinate  consular  officers,  of  approved  good 
conduct,  to  exercise  due  control  over  the  seamen  and  others, 
lie  must  exert  himself  to  prevent  (luai-rels  between  the  En- 
glisli  seamen  and  the  natives,  this  being  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Should  any  thing  of  the  kind  unfortunately  take  place, 
lie  will  in  the  like  manner  do  his  best  to  arrange  it  amicably. 
When  sailoi-s  go  on  .shore  to  walk,  officers  shall  be  required  to 
accompany  them ;  and  should  dLstiirbances  take  place,  such 
officers  will  Ik^  held  responsible.  The  Chinese  officers  may  not 
impede  natives  from  coming  alongside  the  ships  to  sell  clothes, 
or  other  necessaries  to  the  sailors  living  on  board. 

Opium.— X  notion  having  been  entertained  that  opi- 
um might  lie  legally  imported  into  China,  under  the 
provisions  of  tliis  tariff,  on  paying  an  aJ  va'onm  dutv 
of  5  per  cent.,  the  following  proclamation  has  been  is- 
sued on  the  subject : 

PRon.AMATios.— /<  having  bem  brought  to  mij  notice  that 
such  a  step  lias  been  contemplated  as  sending  ves^h  mth  opi- 
um on  boanl  into  the  ports  of  Chinx  to  be  c^yened  bti  trealii  to 
foreigti  trade,  and  demanding  tJuit  the  said  opium  shall  be 
admitted  to  imjMrtation,  bg  i^irtw  of  the  eoncludimi  clause 
(if  the  new  tanf,  which  provides  for  all  articles  not  actuallu 
einimerated  in  that  tarif  passing  at  an  ad  valon^m  duti/  of}-, 
per  cent.,  1  think  it  cxfiedie-it,  bii  this  proclamation.  to'iH)'int 
ottt  to  all  xrhom  it  mag  concei-n,  that  opium  beiwi  an  article  the 
tra_ffic  in  which  is  welt  hwwn  to  be  declared  illegal  and  contra- 
hand  bgthe  laws  and  imi>eHal  edicts  of  China,  mi'i person  who 


nt/iy  take  sw.h  a  step  vnll  do  so  at  his  mm  risk,  and  will,  if  a 
Hritish  subject,  meet  urith  no  mipj)ort  or  protection  from  hfr 
Majesty's  consuls  or  other  officers.  This  proclamation  will  he 
translated  and  published  in  Chinese,  so  that  no  one  may  plead 
ignorance  of  it. 
iio\EasuEiiT-nomK,ytcnoziA,thi»'istdayofAuffust,iS^. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  strong  denunciation  of  smuggling  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  2d  day  of  Jul}-  it  is  distinctly 
stated  in  Ilong  Kong  papers  that  there  was,  on  the 
21st  day  of  September,  184.3,  almost  in  sight  of  the  con- 
sular flags,  a  "  fleet  of  British  vessels  openly  engaged 
in  the  vending  of  opium  to  the  Chinese!"  This  cer- 
tainly is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  above  proclama- 
tion ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  seeing  that  the 
trade  can  not  be  suppressed,  that  it  were  legalized  on 
opium  paying  a  reasonable  duty.  The  consuls  for  the 
United  States  have  salaries. — See  Coxsri.s.  The  pay- 
ment of  British  consuls  by  fees  is  much,  and  we  be- 
lieve justly,  objected  to  at  Canton.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  the  treaty  with  China  is  bona  fide  carried 
into  effect,  still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  trade 
with  that  empire  will  ever  be  so  extensive  as  many 
suppose.  "We  believe,  indeed,  that  China  will  afford 
a  most  extensive  outlet  for  various  descriptions  of 
manufactured  goods,  provided  we  can  bring  away 
equivalents  suitable  for  the  European  and  other  for- 
eign markets.  But  this,  we  incline  to  think,  will  be 
no  easy  matter.  Excepting  tea,  China  has  few  arti- 
cles suitable  for  extensive  use  in  Europe,  other  than 
silk  and  silver.  Chinese  silk  is,  however,  losing  ground 
as  compared  with  that  of  Italy  and  Turkey,  while  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  enhancement  of  its  price,  con- 
sequent to  any  great  increase  in  the  exportation  of  sil- 
ver, would  in  no  very  long  time  bring  it  to  a  close. 
Tea  is  the  grand  equivalent  which  the  Chinese  have 
to  exchange  for  our  products,  and  this  trade  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly. — For  the  exports  of  tea  to  the  United 
States  for  the  last  ten  years,  see  Ciii>".\. 

nan;/  Kong. — The  island  of  this  name,  ceded  to  En- 
gland by  the  above  treaty,  is  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Canton  River,  being  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  channel  having  14  fathoms  water.  It  stretch- 
es about  8  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  is  of  a  very-  ir- 
regular figure,  having  several  promontories,  and  being 
deeply  indented  with  bays.  It  consists  principally 
of  a  series  of  high  hills,  the  highest  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1200  feet.  Victoria,  the  principal  British 
settlement  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  lat.  22° 
16'  27  '  N.,  long.  114"  10'  48"  E.,  has  the  advantage 
of  an  excellent  roadstead,  with  from  3  to  7  fathoms 
water  and  good  holding  ground.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous well-sheltered  roads  and  bays  with  deep  wa- 
ter on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  which,  indeed,  ajv 
pears,  from  its  position  and  other  advantages,  ex- 
tremely well  fitted  for  a  naval  station.  Every  thing, 
however,  will  depend  on  the  fact  of  its  being  healthy, 
of  which,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  grave  doubts  are 
entertained.  Should  these  happily  prove  unfounded, 
it  is  probalde  that  in  no  very  lengthened  period  a  con- 
sideralile  portion  of  the  trade  which  is  at  present  cen- 
tred in  Canton  will  Ite  transferred  to  Hong  Kong  ;  and. 
under  the  above  condition,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
an  iniixirtant  entrepot  not  merely  for  trade  with  the 
Canton  River,  but  with  China  generally. 

In  1814  the  total  population  of  Hong  Kong  (consist- 
ing of  Chinese)  was  19,403 ;  while  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1853,  the  Chinese  population  was  37,o3t>;  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans,  47G ;  other  races,  1005.  In 
18.")3, 1103  square-rigged  vessels,  carrying  in  all  447,053 
tons,  arrived  in  Victoria  harbor.  Of  these  vessels  201 
imported,  and  154  exported  goods  into  and  from  the 
colony,  being  an  increase  over  1852  of  74  and  79  ves- 
sels respectively :  while  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels 
arrived  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  shows  an 
increase  of  13,670  tons. — 5tf  Hosa  KoNti. 
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Tariff  of  Drrres  ox  Exports  feom  China,  established  in  puesuance  of  the  above  Treaty,  in  CritNESE  and  Mekcan- 

TILE  CUEKENCY  (DOLLAKS  AND  CENTS),  REDUCED  INTO  THEIR  EQUIVALENT  P.ATES  IN   STEELING  MONEY,  ACCORDING  TO  EN- 
GLISH Weights  and  Measures. 


EXPOETS. 


Chinese. 


Per 


Sterling. 


Alnm 

Anise-seed 

Anise-.seed  oil 

Arsenic 

Bamboo  screens,  and  bamboo  ware  of  all  kinds. 

Bangles,  or  glass  armlets 

Brass  leaf 

Building  materials 

Bone  and  horn  ware 

Camphor 

Canes  of  all  kinds 

Capoor  cutchery 

Cassia 


picul. 


Cassia  buds 

Cassia  oil 

China-root 

China  ware  of  all  kinds 

Clothes,  ready-made  ...  ^ 

Copper  ware,  pewter  ware,  etc 

Corals  (or  false  coral) 

Crackers  and  fire-works  of  all  kinds  . 
Cubebs. 


Fans  (as  feather  fans,  etc.) 

Furniture  of  all  kinds 

Galangal 

Gamboge 

Glass  and  glass  ware  of  all  kinds  . 

Glass  beads  

Glue  (as  fish  glue,  etc.) 

Grass  cloth  of  all  kinds 

Hartall. 


1000. 
picul. 


Ivory  ware  of  all  kinds 

Kittysols,  or  paper  umbrellas 

Lacquered  ware  of  all  kinds 

Lead,  white 

Lead,  red 

Marble  slabs 

Mats  (Straw,  ratan,  bamboo,  etc.) 

Mother-of-pearl  ware 

Musk  . 


Nankeens  and  cotton  cloth  of  all  kinds 

Pictures,  viz.,  large  paintings 

Pictures,  rice  paper 

Paper  fans 

Paper  of  all  kinds 

Pearls  (false) 

Preserves  and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds 

Ratan  work  of  all  kinds 

Rhubarb 

Silk,  raw,  whether  Chekiang,  Canton,  or  elsewhere,  all  kinds 

Silk,  coarse,  or  refuse  of  silk 

Silk  organzine  of  all  kinds 

Silk  ribbons,  thread,  etc 

Silk  piece  goods  of  all  kinds;  as  silks,  satins,  pongees,  velvets, 

crapes,  lutestrings,  etc 

N.B.—Ihe  additional  duty  of  so  much  per  piece,  hith- 
erto levied,  to  be  henceforth  abolished. 
Silk  and  cotton  mixtures,  silk  and  woolen  mi.xtures,  and  goods 

of  such  class 

Shoes  and  boots,  leather,  satin,  or  otherwise 

Sandal-wood  ware 

Soy 


catty, 
picul. 
each. 
100. 
picul. 


Silver  ware  and  gold  ware  . 
Sugar,  white  and  brown  . . , 
Sugar-candy  of  all  kinds. . . 

Tin-foil 

Tea. 


Tobacco  of  all  kinds 

Turmeric 

Tortoi.se-8hell  ware 

Trunks  of  leather 

Treasure  (coin  of  all  kinds) 

Vermilion 

Articles  unenuinerdted  in  this  tariff  to  pay  5  per  cent. 


T.  M.  C.  c. 
0  10  0 
0  5  0  0 
5  0  0  0 
0  T  5  0 
0  2  0  0 
0  5  0  0 
15  0  0 
Duty  free. 
10  0  0 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 
3  0  0 
7  5  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 


ad  valorem. 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

5  0 

0  0 

0  0  0 

2  0  0 

0  10  0 

2  0  0  0 

0  5  0  0 

0  5  0  0 

0  5  0  0 

0  0  0 

6  0  0 

0  0  0 

5  0  0 

0  0  0 

2  5  0 

5  0  0 

2   0  0 

0  2  0  0 

10  0  0 

0  5  0  0 

10  0  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  5  0  0 

0  5  0  0 

0  5  0  0 

0  5  0  0 

0  2  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0  0 

2  5  0  0 

10  0  0  0 

10  0  0  0 

12  0  0  0 


3  0  0  0 

0  2  0  0 

10  0  0 

0  4  0  0 

10  0  0  0 

0  2  5  0 

0  3  5  0 

0  5  0  0 

2  5  0  0 

0   2  0  0 
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Currency. — Doubts  having  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  value  of  the  coins  current  in  Hong  Kong  and 
its  dependencies,  the  following  rates  at  which  such 
coins  are  made  legal  tender  were  fixed  by  a  proclama- 
tion dated  the  1st  of  May,  1845 : 

"  The  gold  mohur  of  tlie  East  India  Company's  territory, 
coined  since  the  1st  day  of  September,  1835,  at  the  rate  of  298. 
2d.  sterling  money  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  The  dollar  of  Spain,  Mexico,  or  American  States,  at  the 
rate  of  4«.  2d.  sterling. 

"  The  rupee  of  the  East  India  Company's  territory,  coined 
since  the  1st  day  of  September,  1835,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  lOrf. 
sterling ;  and  the  half  rupee,  quarter  rupee,  and  eighth  of  ru- 
pee pieces  in  proportion. 

"  The  cash,  or  copper  coin  current  in  China,  at  the  rate  of 
288  cash  for  Is.  sterling." 


The  following  proviso  establishes,  with  respect  to 
silver  currency,  the  principle  that  prevails  in  England : 
"  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  or 
taken  to  render  it  compulsory  on  any  person  to  accept  at  any 
one  payment  a  larger  amount  in  silver  coins  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  lower  denomination  tlian  Is.,  or  in  the  half,  quar- 
ter, or  eighth  rupee  pieces  herein-before  mentioned,  than  the 
equivalent  to  20s.  sterling  money,  or  a  larger  amount  in  cop- 
per coins  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  Chinese  copper 
coins  before  mentioned,  than  the  equivalent  to  Is.  sterling. 

Estimations. — Chinese  ]Vei'ffhts,  per  steel3-ard:  1 
picul  =  100  catties  =  ICOO  taeis  =  13^  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois ;  1  tael  =  583  J  grains  Troy  ;  400  lbs.  avoirdupois 
=  3  piculs ;  1  cwt.  avoirdupois  =  84  catties ;  1  lb. 
avoirdupois  =  12  taels. 

Chinese  Measures :  1  chang  =  141  English  inches,  or 
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12  chang  =  47  yards.     Liquids,  and  generally  grain, 
arc  sold  by  weight. 

Chinese  Moneys:  1  tacl  —  10  mace  =  100  candareen 
=  1000  cash.  j 

The   principal   monetary  integer,  the  tael,  is  this 
weight  of  sycee  silver,  there  being  no  Chinese  coins 
in  gold,  and  no  other  Chinese  currency,  or  medium 
of  payment,  in  silver,  than  small  ingots  of  sycee  sil- 
ver, stamped  by  the  shroffs  or  bankers  appointed  by  j 
the  government.     The  average  purity  of  sycee  silver  1 
may  be  reckoned  at  98  touch,  or  l."?!  dwts.,  better  than  ] 
British  standard ;  and  as  it  contains,  on  the  average, 
about  12  grains  of  gold  in  the  pound  Troy,  the  net 
value  at  00  i)ence  per  ounce  standard,  after  making  the 
usual  allowance  for  the  extraction  of  the  gold,  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  78§  pence  sterling  per  tael. 

In  mercantile  currency,  or  the  money  of  account  of 
foreign  merchants  trading  with  China,  the  dollar  is 
divided  into  100  cents,  and  720  taels  of  Chinese  account 
are  reckoned  equal  to  1000  dollars  in  this  currency, 
making  the  tael  equal  to  $1  38  8-9th  cents ;  but  in 
small  amounts  it  is  reckoned  at  !j(l  40  cents.  This  is, 
however,  only  a  nominal  valuation,  by  which  the  dol- 
lar is  made  nearly  5G§  pence  sterling,  or  13^^  per  cent, 
above  its  real  value. 

According  to  the  8th  article  of  the  general  regula- 
tions under  which  the  British  trade  is  to  be  conducted 
at  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy.  Foo-chow-foo,  Ning- 
po,  and  Shanghai,  the  English  consuls  appointed  to 
these  ports  are  to  arrange  with  the  superintendents  of 
the  customs  at  each  what  coins  may  be  taken  in  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  and  what  percentage  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  them  equal  to  standard  or  pure  silver. 
In  pursuance  of  this  regulation,  the  following  estima- 
tions have  been  made  at  Canton,  and  will,  probably,  be 
followed  at  the  other  ports  of  trade  :  rupees  weighing 
109/.  Itn.  9c.  Of. ;  Peruvian  dollars,  111^  4m.  5c.  be.  ; 
Mexican  doll.irs.  111/.  9)«.  Oc.  Or. ;  Bolivian  dollars, 
112/.  \m.  be.  Oc. ;  Chilian  dollars,  112/.  bm.  2c.  Oc. ;  and 
chopped  dollars,  113/.  2m.  Oc.  7c. :  arc  to  be  accounted 
as  100  taels  of  sycee  silver,  being,  according  to  this 
monetary  tariff,  respectively  equal  to  2  dwts.,  5^  dwts., 
6i  dwts.,  OJ  dwts.,  7i  dwts.,  and  8|  dwts.  worse  than 
British  standard.  To  these  percentages  are  to  be 
added  i  per  cent,  for  difference  between  the  hoppo's 
and  the  shroff's  weights,  and  another  i  per  cent,  for 
refining.  Hence  the  value  of  the  tael  of  sycee  silver 
is  rendered  very  nearly  equal  to  79^  pence,  and  with 
the  1  per  cent.,  to  80 J  pence  sterling,  at  which  value 
the  Chinese  rates  in  the  above  schedule  have  been  re- 
duced.— T.VTE. 

Moneys. — Accounts  are  kept  at  Canton  in  taels, 
mace,  candarines,  and  cash ;  the  tael  being  divided 
into  10  mace,  100  candarines,  or  1000  cash.  There  is 
but  one  kind  of  money  made  in  China,  called  cash, 
which  is  not  coined,  but  cast,  and  which  is  only  used 
for  small  payments  :  it  is  composed  of  six  parts  of  cop- 
per and  four  of  lead  ;  it  is  round,  marked  on  one  side, 
and  rather  raised  at  the  edges,  with  a  square  hole  in 
the  middle.  These  pieces  are  commonly  carried,  like 
beads,  on  a  string  of  wire.  A  tacl  of  tine  silver  should 
be  worth  1000  cash  ;  but,  on  account  of  their  conven- 
ience for  common  use,  their  price  is  sometimes  so  much 
raised  that  only  750  cash  are  given  for  the  tael. 

Foreign  coins,  however,  circulate  here,  particularly 
Spanish  dollars ;  and  for  small  change  they  are  cut 
into  very  exact  proportions,  but  afterward  weighed ; 
for  which  ])urpose  merchants  generally  carry  scales, 
called  dotchin,  made  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the 
English  steelyards. 

The  tael  used  to  be  reckoned  at  6s.  8<f.  sterling  in 
the  books  of  the  East  India  Company;  but  its  value 
varies,  and  is  generally  computed  according  to  the 
price  paid  per  ounce  for  Spanish  dollars  in  London. 
The  tables  given  for  this  proportional  value  may  \>e 
calculated  in  pence  sterling,  by  the  multiplier  1208. 
Thus,  if  the  i)rice  of  the  Spanish  dollar  be  GOd.  per 


ounce,  the  value  of  the  tael  will  be  60  X 1  208  =72-48d. ; 
if  at  6G<f.,  the  value  of  the  tael  will  tje  79-7-28«i. ;  and 
for  any  other  price  in  the  same  proportion. 

Fineness  of  (Jold  and  Silver. — The  fineness  of  gold 
and  silver  Ts  expressed  by  dividing  the  weight  into 
lOf)  parts,  called  toques  or  touch  ;  similar  to  the  mod- 
ern practice  of  France.  Thus,  if  an  ingot  be  93  touch, 
it  is  understood  to  contain  7  parts  of  alloy  and  93  of 
pure  metal,  making  in  the  whole  KjO. 

The  fineness  of  the  precious  metals,  expressed  in 
these  decimal  proportion*,  may  be  converted  into  En- 
glish proportions  by  the  following  analogies:  Suppose 
gold  is  91-06  touch;  say,  as  100 :  91-66 ::  12  :  11,  the 
standard,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  to  convert  standard  silver 
into  touch,  say,  as  240  :  "222 :  :  KXJ :  925,  the  touch  of 
1  sterling  silver.     Pure  gold  or  silver  without  alloy  is 
'  called  by  the  Chinese  sycee ;  and  sometimes,  when  of 
less  purity,  the  metal  is  accepted  as  .sycee. 
j      Silver  Ingots  are  used  as  money,  and  weigh  from  \ 
1  a  tael  to  100  taels,  their  value  being  determined  by 
their  weight.     These  ingots  are  of  the  best  sort  of  sil- 
ver; that  is,  aljout  94  touch. 
j       Gold  Ingots. — (jold  is  not  considered  as  money,  but 
as  merchandise :  it  is  sold  in  regular  ingots  of  a  de- 
I  termined  weight,  which  the  English  call  shoes  of  gold  ; 
'  the  largest  of  these  weigh  10  taels  each ;  and  the  gold 
j  is  reckoned  94  touch,  though  it  may  be  only  92  or  93. 
Weights. — Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  V»y  the  catty 
of  16  taels ;  the  tael  is  divided  into  10  mace,  100  can- 
dareens,  or  1000  cash.    100  taels  are  reckoned  to  weigh 
'  120  oz.  16  dwts.  Troy,  which  makes  the  tael  equal  to 
579-8  English  grains  or  37-566  grammes. 
!      The  principal  weights  for  merchandise  are  the  picul, 
,  the  catty,  and  the  tael ;  the  picul  being  divided  into 
100  catties,  or  1600  taels. 

Lbe.  oz.  dw-ti. 

1  Tael  weighs,  avoirdupois  . .       0    1  5-333:=     IJ  oz. 

16  Taels,  or  1  catty 1     5  5-333=     1}  lb. 

100  Catties,  or  1  picul 133    5  5-333=1331  lbs. 

Hence  the  picul  weighs  60-472  kilogrammes,  or  162  lbs. 
0  oz.  8  dwts.  13  grs.  Troy. 

The  above  weights  are  sometimes  otherwise  denom- 
inated, especially  by  the  natives:  thus,  the  catty  is 
called  gin  ;  the  tael,  lyang ;  the  mace,  tchen ;  the  can- 
dareen, fivan  ;  and  the  cash,  lis. 

There  are  no  commercial  measures  in  China,  as  all 
dry  goods  and  liquids  are  sold  by  weight.  In  deliver- 
ing a  cargo,  English  weights  are  used,  and  afterward 
turned  into  Chinese  piculs  and  catties. 

lj)ng  Measure. — That  used  in  China  is  the  covid  or 
cobre :  it  is  divided  into  10  punts,  and  is  equal  to 
0-3713  metre,  or  14-625  English  inches. 

The  Chinese  have  four  different  measures  answering 
to  the  foot,  viz. : 

Metraa.  Eng.  inch. 
The  foot  of  the  mathematical  tribunal .  =0-333   =13-125 

The  builders'  foot,  c.iUed  conprpu =0-3'2-iS  =  12-7 

The  tailors'  and  tradtsnien's  loot. .,. . .  =0-33S3  =  13-33 
The  foot  used  by  cn^neers .'. . .  =:  0.3-21 1  ^  1-2-65 

The  li  contains  180  fathoms,  each  10  feet  of  the  last- 
mentioned  length ;  therefore  the  li  =  1897^  English 
feet ;  and  192i  lis  measure  a  mean  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian nearly ;  but  European  missionaries  in  China 
have  divided  the  degree  into  200  lis,  each  li  making 
1826  English  feet,  which  gives  the  degree  69-166  En- 
glish miles,  or  11*131  French  myriametres. 

European  Trade  at  Canton. — As  soon  as  a  vessel  ar- 
rives among  the  islands  which  front  the  entrance  to 
the  Canton  River,  she  is  generally  bo.anled  by  a  pilot, 
who  conducts  her  into  Macao  or  Hong  Kong  roads. 
The  entrance  is,  however,  so  safe  that  ships  push  on 
without  waiting  for  the  pilot,  who.  if  the  weather  be 
bad,  is  sometimes  long  in  coming  on  Uiard.  The  pi- 
lots' names  are  registered  at  the  Keun-min-foo's  office 
near  Macao;  and  for  a  license  to  act  the  sum  of  $600 
is  p-iid.  The  person  who  takes  out  the  license  some- 
times knows  nothing  alwut  ships  or  the  river,  but 
employs  fishermen  to  do  the  duty.     On  the  vessel's 
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arrival  in  the  roads,  the  pilot  goes  on  shore  to  report 
her  at  the  office  of  the  keiin-min-foo,  who,  when  he 
has  received  answers  to  his  inquiries,  gives  a  permit 
for  her  to  pass  through  the  Bogue,  and  orders  a  river 
pilot  on  board.  This  pilot  seldom  repairs  &n  board  the 
vessel  before  24  hours  have  elapsed.  'WTien  arrived, 
the  vessel  proceeds  through  the  Bogue,  and  up  the  Can- 
ton Eiver  toWhampoa. 

Every  ship  that  enters  the  port  requires  the  service 
of  a  linguist  and  comprador  before  she  can  commence 
unloading.  The  master  used  to  be  required  to  give  a 
•(VTitten  declaration,  in  duplicate,  solemnly  affirming 
that  the  ship  has  brought  no  opium.  All  the  trade 
with  foreigners  used  to  be  confined  to  the  hong  or  se- 
curity merchants;  but  this  restriction  has  recently 
been  abolished  ;  and  foreigners  may  now  deal  with  any 
merchant  or  other  party  they  think  fit  to  employ.  The 
linguists  are  government  interpreters,  who  procure  per- 
mits for  delivering  and  taking  in  cargo,  transact  all 
the  custom-house  business,  and  keep  accounts  of  the 
duties.  All  the  minor  charges  of  the  government, 
also,  are  paid  \>y  them  ;  in  consideration  of  which  they 
receive  a  fee  of  about  $173  previously  to  the  vessel's 
departure.  When  a  vessel  wishes  to  discharge  or  re- 
ceive cargo,  the  linguist  is  informed  a  day  or  two  pre- 
viously what  kind  of  goods  are  to  be  received  or  dis- 
charged, and  in  what  quantities.  He  then  applies  for 
a  permit,  which  being  issued,  the  lighters  or  chop- 
boats  proceed  to  Whampoa,  where  they  usually  arrive 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  or  morning  of  the  third 
day.  For  a  single  boat  the  linguist  used  to  receive  a 
fee  of  $23 ;  but  if  a  permit  be  obtained  for  from  two  to 
six  boats  at  a  time,  the  fee  for  each  boat  was  only  11 
taels  2  mace  6  cand.,  or  about  $15^. 

When  the  goods  are  ready  to  be  lauded  from  or  sent 
to  the  ship,  the  hoppo  (principal  custom-house  offi- 
cer) sends  a  domestic,  a  writer,  and  a  police  runner; 
the  hong  merchant  who  has  secured  the  ship  sends  a 
domestic,  called  a  court-going  man  (one  who  attends 
at  the  public  offices  on  ordinary  occasions  in  behalf  of 
his  master) ;  and  the  linguist  sends  an  accountant  and 
interpreter  to  attend  at  the  examination  of  the  goods. 
The  hong  merchants  used  to  be  held  responsible  by 
government  for  all  duties,  whether  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports in  foreign  vessels;  and  therefore,  when  goods 
were  purchased,  it  was  customary  for  the  parties,  be- 
fore fixing  the  price,  to  arrange  between  themselves 
who  was  actually  to  pay  the  duties.  Of  an  import 
cargo,  each  chop-boat,  according  to  rule,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  rigidly  enforced,  should  contain — of  wool- 
ens, camlets,  and  long-ells,  140  bales;  tin,  500  bars; 
lead,  600  pigs ;  Bombay  cotton,  55  bales  ;  Bengal  cot- 
ton, 80  bales  ;  betel-nut,  pepper,  etc.,  300  piculs. 

Of  export  goods,  a  chop-boat  should  take — of  tea, 
600  chests  ;  of  other  sorts  of  goods,  500  piculs.  If  more 
than  this,  the  hong  merchant  gives  to  the  chop-boat, 
for  each  additional  jncu],  B6\.  In  calculating  the 
duties  on  export  goods,  90  catties  are  considered  100. 
The  woolens,  long-ells,  and  camlets,  are  measured  by 
the  chang  of  10  covids,  without  any  deduction ;  and 
single  articles  are  numbered. 

If,  after  entering  the  port,  any  persons  tranship 
goods,  it  is  considered  that  the  one  ship  sold  them  to 
the  other ;  and  in  that  case  the  same  duty  has  to  be 
paid  as  if  the  goods  were  brought  up  to  Canton.  Pro- 
visions are  not  included  in  this  regulation.  Ships' 
boats  are  not  allowed  to  carry  up  or  down  any  thing 
chargealde  with  duty.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron 
are  prohibited  to  be  exported ;  a  few  culinary  utensils 
are  the  oiJy  exceptions.  AMien  it  is  desired  to  export 
treasure,  the  liong  merchant  must  make  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  import  and  export  cargoes,  and 
whatever  balance  there  may  be  in  favor  of  the  ship 
may  then  be  shipped  off  as  treasure.  If  more  cargo 
be  sent  to  a  ship  than  she  can  take  on  board,  and  she 
wishes  it  to  be  shipped  on  board  another,  it  must  be 
done  within  3  days  after  announcing  the  goods  at  the 


custom-house,  and  a  hong  merchant  must  state  it  to 
government ;  if  granted,  a  hong  merchant  and  linguist 
are  ordered  to  go  to  Whampoa  and  take  an  account 
of  such  goods  ;  all  which,  vrith  the  expense  of  boats, 
runners,  etc.,  at  Whampoa,  costs  40  or  50  dollars. — 
Companion  to  Anglo-Chinese  Calendar^  p.  99-101. 

Hong  Merchants. — Previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  new  system,  it  had  been  the  invariable  practice, 
enforced  by  law,  that  all  foreign  vessels  arriving  in 
the  port  should  employ,  as  broker  or  agent,  a  hong  or 
security  merchant,  who  became,  by  doing  so,  responsi- 
ble to  the  government  for  the  duties.  These  mer- 
chants, who  were  but  few  in  number,  were  the  only 
individuals  in  the  empire  legally  authorized  to  trade 
with  foreigners,  a  privilege  for  which  they  had  to  pay 
very  largely.  But  after  an  arrangement  had  been 
made  with  any  particular  hong  merchant  for  securing 
a  ship,  her  captain  or  supercargo  might  deal  with  any 
other  hong  merchant,  or  even  with  any  outside  mer- 
chant (or  merchant  not  belonging  to  the  hong)  he 
pleased.  The  peculiar  duty  of  the  hong  merchant  was 
to  pay  the  duties  on  both  the  inward  and  outward  car- 
goes ;  and  hence  arose  the  practice  of  foreigners  buy- 
ing all  goods  for  export  duty  paid,  and  selling  all  the 
goods  brought  with  them  free  of  duty,  the  duties  being, 
in  both  cases,  paid  by  the  hong  merchants  who  had 
secured  the  ship ;  and  hence,  also,  the  ignorance  of 
most  foreigners  as  to  the  amount  of  the  duties.  But 
now  that  the  privilege  of  the  hong  merchants  has  been 
abolished,  the  duties  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  by  the  parties  importing  and  export- 
ing, in  the  same  way  as  in  this  country. 

Port  Charges  are  fixed  under  the  new  treaty  at  five 
mace  per  register  ton,  in  full  of  all  charges ;  so  that 
the  complex  system  that  previously  obtained  for  charg- 
ing those  duties  is  now,  in  so  far  at  least  as  British 
ships  are  concerned,  at  an  end.  Vessels  importing  rice 
or  other  grain  into  any  of  the  five  ports  open  to  British 
vessels,  are  liable  to  no  charges  whatever;  but  if  they 
take  away  an  export  cargo,  they  then  have  to  pay  the 
duties  on  such  cargo  agreealjly  to  the  tariff",  and  one 
moiety  of  the  tonnage  dues,  or  2^  mace  per  ton. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  Canton  in 
1854  was  820,  with  the  tonnage  of  154,157.  Of  this 
number,  137  were  British,  65  American,  23  Dutch,  21 
Spanish,  11  Danish,  and  18  Peruvian.  The  latter,  we 
imagine,  are  all  engaged  in  kidnapping,  a  system  which 
condemns  hundreds  of  Chinese  to  a  speedy  death  among 
the  guano  islands  of  Callara.  These  vessels  brought 
in  the  same  year  goods  to  the  value  of  £795,255,  con- 
stituting Canton  a  good,  but  not  a  first-rate  customer 
to  Europe.  Of  cotton  goods  our  merchants  purchased 
$2,706,425;  of  rice,  $300,000  worth  ;  and  every  thing 
else  in  infinitesimal  quantity.  Fish-maws,  beche-de- 
nier,  doves,  shark-fins,  sandal-wood,  liquors,  appear 
to  meet  with  the  readiest  sale  in  the  great  sea-port  of 
China.  The  exports  make  a  little  better  appearance ; 
but  still  they  are  far  from  large.  The  tea  trade  has 
flown  to  Shanghai,  the  value  exported  from  Canton 
being  in  1854  only  §4.627,552,  but  a  fraction  of  the 
export  at  the  northern  port.  Silk  is  sold  to  the  value  of 
about  $1,140,000,  and  curiosities  make  up  the  remain- 
der. Bamlioo  and  rattan  ware,  tone  and  ivorj-  toys, 
China  dishes  and  lacquered  ware,  mother-of-pearl  and 
marble  slaljs,  preserves  and  drugs,  sugar-candy  and 
pitchers,  all  testify  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  boundless  opulence  of  certain  classes  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  wliole  amounts  only  to  £1,445.308 
a  year,  and  this  endures  an  exorbitant  weight  of  tax- 
ation. 

The  tonnage  paid  l)y  British  ships  alone  amounted 
to  £117,8.34,  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  ml  valorem  upon 
the  whole  movement  of  British  trade  in  that  port.  The 
customs  dues  of  Calcutta,  heavy  as  we  believe  them 
to  be,  are  a  trifle  when  conqjared  to  those  of  Canton, 
which  average  very  nearly  17  rupees  a  ton. — Hong 
Kong  Government  Cazttte, 
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Foreir/n  ^ferl■hants.—l\\c^fi  consist  of  British.  Amer- 
ican, French,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  with  Parsee  and  Indian  Mohammedan 
British  subjects.  The  Americans,  I'rench,  and  Dutch 
have  each  consular  aj^'ents  recognized  by  the  imfx;rial 
government.  Tlie  same  privileges  have  been,  or  are 
to  be,  conceded  to  all  foreigners  that  have  been  grant- 
ed to  the  ICnglish. 

RATKS  01-  COM.MIHSIO.N  IN  CUINA,  AGREKP  UPON  IN  XoVKMIJEK, 
1831,  AND  BEVIBKI)  UY  THE  CHAMUEE  OP  COUMEPXE,  MaECII, 

1838. 

1.  On  all  sales  of  opium,  cotton,  cochineal, 

camphor  baroos,  birds'  nests,  diamonds, 
and  other  precious  stones,  pearls,  ships, 
houses 3  per  cent. 

2.  On  sales  of  all  other  goods 5  per  cent. 

3.  On  returns,  if  in  goods 2i  per  cent. 

4.  On  returns,  if  in  treasure,  bullion,  or  bills.  1  per  cent. 

5.  On  purchases,  not  being  retuma  for  goods 

sold: 

1st.  Ofrawsilk Spercent. 

'U\.  Of  manufactured  silk Spercent. 

oA.  Of  all  other  goods 5  per  cent. 

C.  On  inspecting  teas,  whether  for  returns  or 

otherwise,  an  additional  charge  of. \  per  cent. 

7.  On  sale,  purchase,  or  shipment  of  bullion. .   1  per  cent 

8.  On  drawing,  sale,  or  negotiation   of  bills 

when    not    involving  responsibility    as 

drawer  or  indorser 1  per  cent. 

9.  On  drawing,  sale,  or  negotiating  of  bills 

when  guaranteed  by  the  agent  as  drawer 
or  indorser,  and  not  covered  by  adequate 
security 2}-  per  cent. 

10.  On  purchasing  bills,  or  effecting  remittance 

by  bills,  of  the  agent  or  othenvise 1  per  cent 

11.  On  negotiating  loans  or  respondentia 2  per  cent. 

12.  On  guaranteeing  bills,  bonds,  or  other  en- 

gagements 2}  per  cent. 

lo.  On  guaranteeing  sales  when  especially  i-e- 
quired  without  including  responsibility 
for  remittances 2i  per  cent 

14.  On  guaranteeing  both  sales  and  remittance 

of  proceeds 1  per  cent. 

15.  On  bills  of  exchange,  returned  protested. .  1  per  cent 

16.  On  letters  of  credit  ifor  mercantile  piii-posos  '1\  per  cent. 

17.  On  all  advances  of  money  for  purposes  of 

trade,  whether  the  goods  are  consigned 
to  the  agent  or  not,  and  where  a  commis- 
sion of  5  per  cent,  is  not  charged 2j-  per  cent. 

18.  On  ordering  goods  or  superintending  the 

fuliillment  of  contracts,  where  no  other 
commission  is  derived 2}  per  cent. 

19.  On  all  goods,  treasure,  etc.,  consigned,  and 

afterward  withdrawn  or  sent  to  auction, 
and  for  goods  consigned  for  additional 
delivery  to  others i  commisiiion. 

20.  On    procuring   freight,  or  advertising  as 

agents,  or  owners,  or  commanders,  on  the 
amount  of  freiglit,  whetlicr  the  same 
pusses  through  the  hands  of  the  agent  or 
not r>  per  cent 

21.  On  receiving  inward  freight 1  per  cent. 

22.  On  ships'  disbursements 2i  per  cent. 

23.  On  chartering  ships  for  other  parties 21  per  cenj. 

24.  On  effecting  insurance,  or  writing  ordere 

for  insurance +  per  cent. 

25.  Settling  insurance  losses,  total  or  partial, 

and  on  procuring  return  of  premium  ...  1  per  cent 

26.  Debts,  where  a  process  at  law  or  arbitra- 

tion is  neccs.sary,  2  j  per  cent  ;  and  if  re- 
covered    5  per  cent 

27.  Collecting  house  rent 2^  per  cent. 

28.  Acting  for  the  estates  of  persons  deceased, 

as  executors  or  administrators 5  per  cent. 

29.  The  management  of  the  estates  of  others, 

on  the  amount  received '1\  per  cent. 

80.  All  cash  receipts,  not  serving  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods,  and  not  otlierwlse  speci- 
fied above 1  per  cent 

31.  Shroffing 2  per  mil. 

82.  TVanshipping  goods 1  per  cent 

33.  All  advances  not  punctually  liquidated,  the 

agent  to  have  the  option  of  charging  a 
second  commission,  as  upon  a  fresh  ad- 
vance, provided  tlu!  charge  does  not  occur 
tvvice  in  the  same  year 1  per  cent. 

34.  At  the  option  of  the  aLji'iit,  on  the  amount 

debited  or  credited  within  the  year,  in- 
cludingintere.'>t,andcxceptingonlyitcma 
on  which  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  has 

been  charged 1  per  cent. 

N.B. — This  charge  not  to  be  applied  to  paying  over  a  bal- 
ance due  on  an  account  made  up  to  a  particular  period,  unless 
where  such  balance  is  withdrawn  without  roasonnhle  notice. 

Opium,  which  is  by  far  the  most  prolitablo  of  all  the 
articles  imported  into  China,  is  excluded  from  tlio 


official  account  of  imports,  which  comprises  those  ar- 
ticles only  that  are  legally  admissible.  Although, 
however,  it  be  nominally  excluded,  opium  is  openly, 
systematically,  and  easily  introduced ;  the  trade  in  it 
being,  in  fact,  as  safe  and  as  regular  as  that  in  any 
other  commodity,  while  it  i.s  incomparably  more  ex- 
tensive. Notwithstanding  the  eftbrts  that  have  some- 
times been  made  to  effect  its  exclusion,  the  imports 
have  continued  rapidly  to  increase.  In  1816-'17  they 
amounted  to  only  3210  clicsts,  whereas  in  1829-"30  they 
had  increased  to  about  14,0(;0  chests ;  and  they  are 
now  estimated  at  about  51,000  chests,  worth  about 
§.33,000,000.  So  rapid  an  increase  in  the  pro<luction 
and  consumption  of  a  drug  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in 
the  histon.'  of  commerce.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  its  importation  will  shortly  receive  a  check;  for 
it  is  believed  that  the  Chinese,  aware  at  last  of  the  im- 
potency  of  the  attempts  to  prevent  its  introduction, 
are  about  to  legalize  its  importation  and  culture  in  the 
empire.  And  as  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  China  i-^  un- 
derstood to  be  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  poppy, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  cultivation  will  be 
rapidly  extended.  Should  this  expectation  be  realized, 
it  will  produce  a  very  important  change  in  the  trade 
of  China.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  incline  to  think 
that  the  change  will  be  benelicial.  It  will  go  far  to 
restore  the  balance  between  the  imports  and  exports 
without  draining  China  of  her  bullion ;  and  it  will  en- 
able her  to  purchase  larger  quantities  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  other  products  of  this  and  other  countries. 
The  change  in  question,  supposing  it  to  be  realized, 
will,  however,  seriously  affect  India,  which  furnishes 
almost  all  the  opium  sent  to  China,  and  the  culture 
and  sale  of  which,  besides  affording  employment  and 
subsistence  to  a  large  population,  yields  a  net  revenue 
to  the  East  India  Company  of  considerably  more  than 
£3,000,000  a  year! 

Shanghai  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kiang-Su,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  on  the  Kiver  Woo-.Sung,  in  about  lat.  31"  10'  N., 
long.  120°  50'  E.  The  river,  which  may  be  navigated 
by  large  ships  for  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
town,  crosses  the  grand  canal,  and,  consequently,  makes 
Shanghai  an  entrepot  for  all  the  vast  and  fertile  coun- 
tries traversed  by  the  canal  and  by  the  great  rivers 
with  which  it  is  connected ;  and  hence  the  present  im- 
portance of  this  emporium,  as  evinced  hy  the  extent 
of  our  trade  with  it  in  1848 :  and  hence,  also,  the  in- 
finitely greater  importance  to  which  its  commerce  will 
hereafter  most  probably  attain. 

Exports  of  Tea  from  China. 


Black  Ten. 


To  Great  Britain,  184&-"40. 
To  Great  Hritain,  lS49-'5<). 
To  Great  Britain,  1S.50-51 . 
To  Inited  States,  1S.')1-T)2. 


Pounds. 
liS.TOo.MO 

4,\^s.9no 

&'i,G06.S00 
13.3C1,.'>13 


Grpen  Tfa.  I       Total 


Ponnd= 
8,47y.-'' 
8,1-20.4 

8,060.t;o<.  ■...,,.■...-■.••■1 
•20.96.'>.915|H4.S-.'T.4-'8l 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  the  exports  of  black  tea  to  Great  Britain  is  increas- 
ing very  fast,  at  the  rate  of  "20  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
and  was  in  1850-'51  seven  times  as  great  as  the  ex- 
ports of  green  tea :  while  the  exports  of  black  tea  to 
the  United  States  were  only  two-thirds  the  exports  of 
green  tea. 

Exports  of  Tea  »-roji  China. 


Y»«r  ending  Jane. 

Tnited  Stain. 

Great  Britain. 

1S64 

Pounds. 
27.S«;7.000 
G1,5I6.(XM> 
4<),'.'46,0<H) 

Pounds. 
77,217.000 
S6,5<.».0tX» 
91.tVO.000 

ISJVJ 

1856 

Trade  with  the  ImVuin  hlamU,  etc.—\n  his  evidence 
before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Crawfunl  gave  the  following  details  with  respect 
to  the  native  foreign  trade  with  China  : 

"  The  principal  part  of  the  junk  or  shipping  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  four  contiguous  prvvincos  of  Canton,  Fokien,  Che- 
kianp,  and  Kiannan.  No  foreign  trade  is  permitted  »ith  the 
island  of  Formosa:  and  I  have  no  means  of  describing  the  ex- 
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tent  of  the  traflBc  which  may  be  conducted  between  China,  (Jo  ■ 
rea,  and  the  Leechew  islands.  The  following  are  the  coun- 
tries with  which  China  carries  on  a  trade  in  junks:  viz.,  Ja- 
pan, the  Philippines,  the  Soo-loo  islands,  Celebes,  the  Moluc- 
cas, Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Singapore,  Khio,  the  east  coast 
of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Siani,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and 
Tonquin;  and  these  may,  in  all,  employ  about  222  junks. 
The  ports  of  China  at  which  this  trade  is  conducted  are.  Can- 
ton, Tchao-tcheou,  Nomhong,  Hoeitcheon,  Suheng,  Kong- 
moon,  Changlim,  and  Hainan,  in  the  province  of  Canton ; 
Amoy  and  Chinchew,  in  the  province  of  Fokien  ;  Ningpo  and 
Siang-hai,  in  the  province  of  Chekiang;  and  Soutclieon,  in 
the  province  of  Kiannan.  The  above  estimate  does  not  in- 
clude a  great  number  of  small  junks  belonging  to  the  island 
of  Hainan,  which  carry  on  trade  with  Tonquin,  Cochin  China, 
Cambodia,  Siam,  and  Singapore.  Those  for  Siam  amount 
yearly  to  about  50,  and  for  the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions  to 
about  42 ;  these  alone  would  bring  the  total  number  of  ves- 
sels carrying  on  a  direct  trade  between  China  and  foreign 
countries  to  007.  The  trade  with  Japan  is  confined  to  the 
port  of  Ningpo,  in  Chekiang,  and  expressly  limited  to  10  ves- 
sels: but  as  the  distance  from  Nangasaki  is  a  voyage  of  no 
more  than  four  days,  it  is  performed  twice  a  year.  With  the 
exception  of  this  branch  of  trade,  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the 
two  provinces,  Chekiaug  and  Kiannan,  which  are  famous  for 
the  production  of  raw  silk,  teas,  and  nankeens,  is  confined  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and 
Siam ;  and  none  of  this  class  of  vessels,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
have  ever  found  their  way  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  number  of  these  trading  with  Siam  is  24, 
all  of  considerable  size ;  those  trading  with  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese dominions,  16,  also  of  considerable  size;  and  those  trad- 
ing with  the  Philippines,  5;  making  in  all  45,  of  which  the  av- 
erage burden  does  not  fall  short  of  17,000  tons.  Besides  the 
junks  now  described,  there  is  another  numerous  class,  which 
may  be  denominated  the  colonial  shipping  of  the  Chinese. 
Wherever  the  Chinese  are  settled  in  any  numbers,  jimks  of 
this  description  are  to  be  found ;  such  as  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  etc. ;  but  the  largest  commerce  of  this 
description  is  conducted  from  the  Cocliin  Chinese  dominions, 
especially  from  Siam,  where  the  number  was  estimated  to  me 
at  200.  Several  junks  of  this  description  from  the  latter  coun- 
try come  annually  to  Singapore,  of  which  the  burden  is  not 
less  than  from  GOO  to  400  tons.  The  junks  which  trade  be- 
tween China  and  the  adjacent  countries  are  some  of  them 
owned  and  built  in  China;  but  a  considerable  number  also  in 
the  latter  countries,  particularly  in  Siam  and  Cochin  China. 
Of  those  carrying  on  the  Siamese  trade,  indeed,  no  less  than 
81  out  of  the  89,  of  considerable  size,  were  represented  to  me 
as  being  built  and  owned  in  Siam.  The  small  junks,  however, 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  Hainan,  are  all  built  and  owned  in 
China.  The  junks,  whether  colonial  or  trading  direct  with 
China,  vary  in  burden  from  2000  piculs  to  15,000,  or  carry  dead 
weight  from  120  to  900  tons.  Of  those  of  the  last  size  I  have 
only  seen  three  or  four,  and  these  were  at  Siam,  and  the  same 
which  were  commonly  employed  in  carrying  a  mission  and  a 
tribute  yearly  from  Siam  to  Canton.  Of  the  whole  of  the  large 
class  of  junks,  I  should  think  the  average  burden  will  not  bu 
overrated  at  300  tons  each,  which  would  make  the  total  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  native  foreign  trade  of  China  between 
00,000  and  70,000  tons,  exclusive  of  the  smalljunks  of  Hainan, 
which,  estimated  at  150  tons  each,  would  make  in  all  about 
80,000  tons. 

"The  junks  built  in  China  are  usually  constructed  of  fir 
and  other  inferior  woods.  When  they  arrive  in  Cambodia, 
Siam,  and  the  Malayan  islands,  they  commonly  furnish  them- 
selves with  masts,  rudders,  and  wooden  anchors,  of  the  supe- 
rior timber  ofthe.se  countries.  The  junks  built  in  Siam  are  a 
superior  class  of  vessels,  the  planks  and  upper  works  being  in- 
variably teak.  The  cost  of  ship-building  is  highest  at  the  port 
of  Amoy,  in  Fokien,  and  lowest  in  Siam.  At  these  places,  and 
at  Chang-lim,  in  Canton,  the  cost  of  a  junk  of  3000  piculs,  or 
4T6  tons  burden,  was  stated  to  nie,  by  several  commanders  of 
junks,  to  be  as  follows:  at  Siam,  $7400;  Chang-lim,  $10,000; 
Amoy,  $21,000.  A  junk  of  the  size  just  named  has  commonly 
a  crew  of  90  hands,  consisting  of  the  following  officers,  besides 
the  crew:  a  commander,  a  pilot,  an  accountant,  a  captain  of 
the  helm,  a  captain  of  the  anchor,  and  a  captain  of  the  hold. 
The  commander  receives  no  pay,  but  has  the  advantage  of  the 
cabin  accommodation  for  passengers,  reckoned  on  the  voyage 
between  Canton  and  Singapore  worth  150  Spanish  dollars.  He 
is  also  the  agent  of  the  owners,  and  receives  a  commission, 
commonly  of  10  per  cent.,  on  the  profits  of  such  share  of  the 
adventure,  generally  a  very  considerable  one,  in  which  they 
are  conconied.  The  pilot  receives  for  the  voyage  .$200  of  wages, 
and  50  piculs  of  freight  out  and  home.  The  helmsman  has  16 
piculs  of  freight  and  no  wages.  The  captaius  of  the  anchor 
and  the  hohl  have  9  piculs  of  freight  each  ;  and  the  seamen  7 


piculs  each.  None  of  these  have  any  wages.  The  officers  and 
seamen  of  the  colonial  junks  are  differently  rewarded.  In  a 
Siamese  junk,  for  example,  trading  between  the  Siamese  cap- 
ital and  Singapore,  of  6000  piculs  burden,  the  commander  and 
I  pilot  had  each  $100  for  the  voyage,  with  12  piculs  of  freight 
apiece.  The  accountant  and  helmsman  had  half  of  this  allow- 
I  ance,  and  each  seaman  had  $13,  with  5  piculs  of  freight.  In 
1  construction  and  outfit,  Chinese  junks  are  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward in  the  e.vtreme.  The  Chinese  are  quite  unacquainted 
with  navigation,  saving  the  knowledge  of  the  compass ;  not- 
withstanding this,  as  their  pilots  are  expert,  their  voyages 
[  short,  and  as  tliey  hardly  ever  sail  except  at  the  height  of  the 
I  monsoons,  when  a  fair  and  steady  7  or  8  knots'  breeze  carries 
I  them  directly  fi'om  port  to  port,  the  sea  risk  is  very  small. 
During  13  years'  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  trade,  I 
can  recollect  hearing  of  but  four  shipwrecks;  and  in  all  these 
instances  the  crews  were  saved.  The  construction  and  rigging 
of  a  Cliinese  junk  may  be  looked  upon  as  her  proper  registrj', 
and  they  are  a  very  effectual  one ;  for  the  least  deviation  from 
them  would  subject  her  at  once  to  foreign  charges  and  foreign 
duties,  and  to  all  kinds  of  suspicion.  The  colonial  junks, 
which  are  of  a  more  commodious  form  and  outfit,  if  visiting 
China,  are  subjected  to  the  same  duties  as  foreign  vessels. 
Junks  built  in  Siam,  or  any  other  adjacent  country,  if  con- 
structed and  fitted  out  after  the  customary  model,  are  admit- 
ted to  trade  to  China  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  built  and 
owned  in  the  country.  If  any  part  of  the  crew  consist  of  Si- 
amese, Cochin  Chinese,  or  other  foreigners,  the  latter  are  ad- 
mitted only  at  the  port  of  Canton  ;  and  if  found  in  any  other 
part  of  China,  would  be  seized  and  taken  up  by  the  police  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  Europeans.  The 
native  trade  of  China  conducted  with  foreign  countries  is  not 
a  clandestine  commerce,  unacknowledged  by  the  Chinese  laws, 
but  has  in  every  case  at  least  the  express  sanction  of  the  vice- 
roy or  governor  of  the  province,  who,  on  petition,  decides  the 
number  of  junks  that  shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in  it,  and 
even  enumerates  the  articles  which  it  shall  be  legal  to  export 
and  import.  At  every  port,  also,  where  such  a  foreign  trade 
is  sanctioned,  there  is  a  hong  or  body  of  security  merchants, 
as  at  Canton ;  a  fact  which  shows  clearly  enough  that  this  in- 
stitution is  parcel  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  China,  and  not  a 
peculiar  restraint  imposed  upon  the  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans. The  Chinese  junks  properly  constructed  pay  no  meas- 
urement duty,  and  no  cumshaw  or  i)resent ;  duties,  hpwever, 
are  paid  upon  goods  exported  and  imported,  which  seem  to 
differ  at  the  different  provinces.  They  are  highest  at  Amoy, 
and  lowest  in  the  island  of  Hainan.  The  Chinese  traders  of 
Siam  informed  me  that  they  carried  on  the  fairest  and  easiest 
trade,  subject  to  the  fewest  restrictions,  in  the  ports  of  Ningpo 
and  Siang-hai,  in  Chekiang,  and  Soutcheon,  in  Kiannan.  Great 
dexterity  seems  every  where  to  be  exercised  by  the  Chinese  in 
evading  the  duties.  One  practice,  which  is  very  often  follow- 
ed, will  afford  a  good  example  of  this.  The  coasting-trade  of 
China  is  nearly  free  from  all  duties  and  other  imposts.  The 
merchant  takes  advantage  of  this;  and,  intending  in  reality  to 
proceed  to  Siam  or  Cochin  China,  for  example,  clears  a  junk 
out  for  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  thus  avoids  the  payment  of 
duties.  When  she  returns  she  will  lie  four  or  five  days  off  the 
mouth  of  the  port,  until  a  regular  bargain  be  made  with  the 
custom-house  officers  for  the  reduction  of  duties.  The  threat 
held  out  in  such  cases  is  to  proceed  to  another  port,  and  thus 
deprive  the  public  officers  of  their  customary  perquisites.  I 
was  assured  of  the  frequency  of  this  practice  by  Chinese  mer- 
chants of  Cochin  China,  as  well  as  by  several  commanders  of 
junks  at  Singapore.  From  the  last-named  persons  I  had  an- 
other fact  of  some  consequence,  as  connected  with  the  Chinese 
trade  ;  viz.,  that  a  good  many  of  the  junks  carrying  on  trade 
with  foreign  ports  to  the  westward  of  China  often  proceeded 
on  voyages  to  the  northward  in  the  same  season.  In  this 
manner  they  stated  that  about  20  considerable  junks,  besides 
a  great  many  small  ones,  proceeded  annually  from  Canton  to 
Souchong,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Kiannan,  and  in  wealth  and 
commerce  the  rival  of  Canton,  where  they  sold  about  200  chests 
of  opium  at  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  beyond  the  Canton 
prices.  Another  place  where  the  Canton  junks,  to  the  number 
otfive  or  six,  repair  annually,  is  Chinchew,  in  the  province  of 
Canton,  within  the  Gulf  of  Pecheley,  or  Yellow  Sea,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  37th  degree  of  latitudes" — Appendix,  Report 
of  1S30,  p.  298. 

A  Chinese  sliip  or  junk  is  seldom  the  property  of  one 
individual.  Sometimes  40,  50,  or  even  100  different 
merchants  jjurchase  a  vessel,  and  divide  her  into  as 
many  dillerent  compartments  as  there  are  partners,  so 
that  eacli  knows  liis  own  particular  part  of  the  ship, 
which  he  is  at  liberty  to  lit  up  and  secure  as  he  pleases. 
The  bulk-heads,  by  which  tiiese  divisions  are  formed, 
consist  of  stout  planks,  so  well  caulked  as  to  be  com- 
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pletely  water-tight.  A  ship  thus  formed  may  strike 
on  a  rock,  and  \et  sustain  no  serious  injury;  a  leak 
springing  in  one  division  of  the  hold  will  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  damage  to  articles  placed  in  another ; 
and,  from  her  firmness,  she  is  qualified  to  resist  a  more 
than  ordinary  shock.  A  considerable  loss  of  stowage 
is,  of  course,  sustained;  but  the  Chinese  exports  gen- 
erally contain  a  considerable  value  in  small  bulk.  It 
is  only  the  very  largest  class  of  junks  that  have  so 
many  owners ;  but  even  in  the  smallest  class  the  num- 
ber is  ver}'  considerable. — See  China. 

Canvas  (l'"r.  Toile  a  voile ;  Ger.  Seyeltuch ;  It.  Cane- 
vazzo,  Luna;  Kuss.  I'arussiwe  pulotuu^  I'aiiissina ;  Sp. 
Lonn),  unbleached  cloth  of  hemp  or  flax,  chiefly  used 
for  sails  for  shipping. 

Caoutchouc.  "This  substance,  which  has  been 
improperly  termed  elastic  gum,  and  vulgarly,  from  its 
common  application  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  on  paper, 
India  rubber,  is  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  ditTer- 
ent  plants  in  hot  countries.  The  cliief  of  these  are  the 
Jatropha  elastica,  and  UrcKila  elasticu.  The  juice  is 
applied  in  successive  coatings  on  a  mould  of  clay,  and 
dried  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun ;  and  when  of  a  sufii- 
cient  thickness,  the  mould  is  crushed  and  the  pieces 
shaken  out.  Acids  separate  the  caoutchouc  from  the 
thinner  part  of  the  juice  at  once,  by  coagulating  it. 
The  juice  of  old  plants  yields  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
weight ;  that  of  younger  plants  less.  Its  color,  when 
fresh,  is  yellowish-white,  but  it  grows  darker  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  elasticity  of  this  substance  is 
its  most  remarkable  property ;  when  warmed,  as  by 
immersion  in  hot  water,  slips  of  it  may  be  drawn  out 
to  7  or  8  times  their  original  length,  and  will  return  to 
their  former  dimensions  nearly.  Cold  rendei-s  it  stiff 
and  rigid,  but  warmth  restores  its  original  elasticity. 
Exposed  to  the  fire,  it  softens,  swells  up,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  flame.  In  Cayenne  it  is  used  to  give 
light  as  a  candle.'" — Unic'.s  l)ict.     See  India  Ruiiuer. 

Caoutchouc  has  become  an  article  of  very  considera- 
ble importance.  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  communicate  authentic  information  with 
respect  to  it,  mentions  that,  owing  to  its  being  imper- 
vious to  water,  it  was  made  into  boots  by  the  Indians. 
—  Voyage  de  la  Riviere  deg  Amazones,  p.  76.  It  is  now 
employed  in  a  similar  way  here.  Means  have,  within 
these  few  years,  been  discovered  of  reducing  it  to  a 
state  of  solution ;  and  when  thin  filaments  of  it  are 
spread  over  cloth  or  any  otlier  substance,  it  is  rendered 
impervious  alike  to  air  and  water.  Air-cushions  and 
pillows  are  manufactured  in  this  way;  as  are  water- 
proof cloaks,  now  in  very  extensive  demand,  hats, 
boots,  shoes,  etc.  It  is  also  extensively  used  irt  the 
manufacture  of  braces  and  other  articles  which  it  is 
desirable  should  possess  considerable  elasticity;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  employed  still 
more  extensively,  and  in  a  still  greater  variety  of  ways. 

The  great  variety  of  purposes  to  which  its  elasticity 
and  imperviousness  to  water  and  to  air  have  occasion- 
ed its  application  are  too  numerous  and  familiar  to 
be  particularized  in  this  place.  The  extent  of  its  em- 
ployment in  Britain  in  the  several  branches  of  manu- 
facture is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  cjioutchouc  import- 
ed, which,  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1854,  amount- 
ed to  17,326  cwt.  Tlie  total  quantity  exported  from 
Para  alone,  in  1852,  was  32,860  cwt.,  and  116,465  pairs 
of  shoes.  The  filature  of  caoutchouc,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  elastic  fabrics,  such  as  cloth,  cord,  tape,  braces, 
etc.,  is  an  important  and  increasing  brandi  of  our  na- 
tional industry.  This  operation  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  various  patents,  all  modifications  more  or 
less  perfect  of  our  general  principle,  namely,  that  of 
reducing  it  to  threads  by  means  of  steel  edges  acting 
either  on  the  bottle  caoutchouc  compressed  in  a  mould, 
on  the  solid  cake,  or  by  cutting  it  when  stretched  on  a 
mandrel  of  wood,  which  is  set  in  rapid  revolution.  In 
this  operation  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  over  tlie  cut- 
ting blades  in  order  to  prevent  the  cohesion  that  would 


othersvise  impede  their  progress.  In  this  manner 
thread  of  5u00  yards  to  a  pound  weight  is  produced. 
Previous  to  its  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tile fabrics,  it  is  necessary  to  render  the  thread  inelas- 
tic, which  is  efl'ectcd  by  winding  it  tightly  on  reels 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  that  condition  until  near- 
ly deprived  of  its  elasticity — which  is  afterward  re- 
stored by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  a  heated  s-mooth- 
ing-iron.  Sheets  are  sometimes  cut  from  the  solid 
cake,  and  may  likewise  be  obtained  of  any  size,  and 
of  extreme  tenuity,  by  spreading  a  solution  in  naphtha 
upon  cloth  previously  sized,  stripping  it  off  when  drj-. 
The  use  of  rollers,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  similarly  pre- 
pared and  superimposed  on  the  varnished  surface  of  the 
first,  may  also  be  employed  in  this  operation. — K.  B. 

Cap.  The  Romans  went  for  many  ages  without 
regular  covering  for  the  head,  and  hence  the  heads  of 
all  the  ancient  statues  ap[jear  bare.  But  at  one  period 
the  cap  was  a  symbol  of  liberty,  and  when  the  Romans 
gave  it  to  their  slaves  it  entitled  them  to  freedom. 
The  cap  was  sometimes  used  as  a  mark  of  infamy ; 
in  Italy  the  Jews  were  distinguished  by  a  yellow  cap, 
and  in  France  those  who  had  been  bankrupts  were  for- 
ever after  obliged  to  wear  a  green  cap.  The  general 
use  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred  to  the  year  1449 ;  the 
first  seen  in  these  parts  of  the  world  being  at  the  entrj' 
of  Charles  YII.  into  Rouen,  from  which  time  they  took 
the  place  of  chaperons  or  hoods.  A  statute  was  pass- 
ed that  none  should  sell  any  hat  above  20J.  (40  cents) 
nor  cap  above  2s.  Hd.  (66  cents),  5  Henry  VII.,  1489. — 
Haydn. 

Cape  Hatteras,  a  headland,  North  Carolina.  Lat. 
35=^  15'  12"  N.,  long.  75°  30'  54"  "W.  The  light-house 
was  built  in  1798  of  brown  sand-stone.  The  light  is 
Jixed,  elevated  112  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  visible 
for  a  distance  of  17  nautical  miles.  Very  dangerous 
shoals  extend  oft' from  this  point  10  nautical  miles. 

Cape  Haytieu,  formerly  Cape  Fran^au,  and  Cape 
Henri/,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  on  its 
north  coast,  90  miles  north  of  Port  au  Prince.  Lat. 
19°  40'  X.,  long.  69'  54'  "W.  Population  probably 
from  12,000  to  16,000.  Previously  to  the  Ilaytiaii 
revolution  it  was  a  handsome  city,  and  it  still  has 
some  fine  buildings,  with  a  secure  and  tolerably  de- 
fended harbor,  and  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  with 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Cape  Heulopen,  Delaware,  a  headland  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay.  Lat.  38° 
46'  36"  N.,  long.  75°  4'  42"  VT.  The" light-house 
shows  afij-ed  white  light  elevated  170  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  is  visible  for  a  distance  of  18 J  nautical  miles. 
Cape  Henry,  Virginia,  a  headland  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Lat.  36-  55' 
30"  N.,  long.  76°  0'  12  '  "W.  The  light-house,  built  in 
1791,  is  the  leading  mark  for  vessels  bound  Into  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  It  shows  ajijced  white  light  elevated  120 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  visible  for  a  distance  of  18 
nautical  miles. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  important  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  occupying  the  south  part  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Africa,  between  lat.  29°  41'  and  34'  51'  S.,  and 
long.  17°  10'  and  27°  32'  E.;  bounded  on  the  south 
and  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  countries  of  the 
j  Namaquas,  Griquas,  and  other  Hottentot  tribes,  and 
on  the  northeast  by  British  Kafraria.     Length,  west 
to  east  (Cape  peninsula  to  Keiskamma  River"),   550 
I  miles  :  average  breadth,  250  miles.     Area,  estimated 
at  110,000  square  miles.     Population  in  1850,  261.436, 
mostly  Africans,  Dutch,  negroes,  and  a  small  number 
I  of  Hottentots.     The  country  is  formed  of  a  series  of 
I  territories  rising  in   successive  stages  from  south  to 
I  north.     Bays,  Helena,  Table,  False  (^the  west  part  of 
;  which  forms  Simon's  Bay\  St.  Sebastian,  Mossel.  Plet- 
'  tenberg,  and  Algoa.    Streams  arc  numerous  but  rapid, 
I  mostly  dry  in  summer,  and  unfit  for  navigation ;  the 
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chief  are,  on  the  east  and  south  coast,  Keiskamnia, 
Great  Fish,  Bushman,  Sunday,  Camtoos,  and  Breede  ; 
on  the  west,  Berg  and  Elephant  or  Oliphant ;  and  on 
the  north,  several  small  streams  tributary  to  the 
Orange.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  but  very 
drj' ;  rains  irregular,  often  falling  in  torrents  on  the 
coast,  but  rare  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Snow  falls 
only  in  the  mountains,  and  is  not  permanent,  even  on 
the  most  elevated.  December  and  January  are  the 
M'armest,  and  June  and  July  the  coldest  months.  Mean 
temperature  at  Cape  Town — in  summer,  58°"3 ;  in  win- 
ter, 76° 'C  Fahrenheit.  The  greater  number  of  diseases 
are  unknown  at  the  Cape  ;  the  most  common  are  con- 
sumption and  apoplexy.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  at- 
tain an  advanced  age.  Soil  fertile  where  sufficiently 
watered,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  is 
sterile  and  monotonous.  The  arid  steppes  or  Karoos 
of  the  interior  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with 
an  ephemeral  vegetation,  onlj'  after  heavy  rains.  The 
flora  of  the  colony  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  comprising 
1200  species,  which,  however,  are  more  remarkable  for 
the  variet}'  and  beauty  of  their  flowers  than  for  their 
uses.  The  most  valuable  is  the  aloe,  the  produce  of 
which  has  been  exported  in  one  year  to  the  a:mount  of 
^12,000;  a  species  of  soda,  found  in  the  Karoo,  is  em- 
ployed b}'  the  inhabitants  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
and  candles  are  made  from  the  covering  of  the  wax- 
berry.  European  grains,  and  the  fruits  of  temperate 
and  tropical  regions,  have  been  successfully  introduced. 
Corn  is  raised  more  than  requisite  for  consumption, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  an  important  source 
of  wealth  ;  a  good  white  wine  is  produced  in  the  inte- 
rior, but  only  the  small  vineyard  at  the  foot  of  Table 
Mountain  produces  the  celebrated  liqueur  called  Con- 
stantia.  Cattle-rearing  is  the  chief  branch  of  rural 
industry ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep 
has  rendered  the  rural  trade  of  the  colony  important. 
The  value  of  produce  of  the  colonj^  exported  in  1840 
amounted  to  £359,517.  The  coasts  abound  with  mack- 
erel and  herrings,  and  in  1842  the  whale  and  seal  fish- 
ery employed  144  boats.  Some  of  the  Avild  animals 
of  Africa  are  still  met  with,  but  the  larger  species  de- 
crease in  proportion  as  colonization  extends.  The  lion, 
hyena,  buffalo,  hippopotamus,  and  zebra,  are  occasion- 
ally seen ;  the  rhinoceros  is  rare,  and  the  elephant  is 
driven  beyond  the  boundary.  The  ostrich  and  eagle 
are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  snakes  are  numerous. 
The  commerce  of  the  colony  is  extensive ;  the  ports 
are  Cape  Town  and  Simon's  Town  in  the  west,  and  fort 
Elizabeth  in  the  east.  Total  value  of  exports  in  1844, 
£350,735,  of  which  £246,217  were  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Imports  same  year,  £1,123,061.  In  1815,  35 
ships  (3713  tons)  and  307  men  belonged  to  the  colony; 
and  in  1847,  701  ships  (209,426  tons)  entered,  and  782 
ships  (205,618  tons)  cleared  from  its  ports.  The  colo- 
ny consists  of  an  east  and  a  west  province,  and  these 
are  divided  into  14  districts;  viz..  Cape  Division  and 
Stellenbosch  in  the  southwest ;  Zwellendani,  George, 
Uitenhage,  and  Albany,  on  the  south  coast ;  Clanwill- 
iam  on  the  northwest ;  Worcester  and  Beaufort,  Graaf 
Reynet,  and  Somerset  in  the  interior ;  Colesbcrg  on  the 
northeast ;  Cradock  and  Victoria  on  the  east.  The 
capitals  have  the  same  names  as  the  districts,  except 
Graham's  Town,  which  is  the  capital  of  Albany,  and 
Fredericksburg,  of  Victoria  district.  Stellenbosch  is 
the  chief  wine,  and  Zwellendam  the  principal  corn- 
growing  district;  the  others  arc  mostly  appropriated 
to  grazing.  Government  is  administered  by  a  Parlia- 
ment, composed  of  the  governor,  legislative  Council 
of  16  members,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  46  mem- 
bers, elected  for  a  term  of  five  jx-ars.  (Salai-i/  of  gov- 
ernor and  commander-in-chief,  £5000.)  Tlie  Dutch 
founded  a  colony  at  tlie  Cape  in  1648,  which  was  taken 
by  tlic  British  in  1795. — See  Capk  Town. 

Tlio  beers  or  farmers  of  the  Cape  colony,  descend- 
ants of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  have  lost  much  of 
their  ancestral  industry  and  cleanliness ;  they  aro  affec- 


tionate  in  their  family  relations,  and  strict  in  religious 
observances,  but  prejudiced  and  illiterate.  Education 
has  been  long  neglected  in  the  colony  ;  the  only  insti- 
tutions of  importance  were,  till  lately,  the  South  Afri- 
can college,  and  the  South  African  institution  at  Cape 
Town ;  but  a  comprehensive  system,  embracing  pri- 
mary and  classical  schools,  was  instituted  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1839.  In  many  of  the  districts  are  mission- 
arj'  schools  suj^ported  by  different  Protestant  societies. 
In  1842  there  were  40  public  and  102  private  schools, 
attended  by  2700  children.  The  colonial  grants  in  the 
same  year  were,  for  educational  purposes,  £6021,  and 
for  religious  purposes,  distributed  among  the  difl^erent 
sects,  £10,481.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1833.  The 
English  language  is  alone  used  in  the  courts  of  law, 
but  the  Dutch  is  also  taught  in  the  government  schools. 
The  money  in  use  is  exclusively  British ;  and  Dutch 
weights  and  measures  are  nearly  superseded  by  the 
English.  The  peace  of  the  colony  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  incursions  of  the  Kaffers,  and  other  savage 
tribes  on  the  frontier. 

Capers  (Fr.  Capres;  Germ.  Kappern;  Du.  Kap- 
pers ;  It.  Cuppari ;  Sp.  Alcaparras ;  Buss.  Kaperszu; 
Lat.  Cdpparis),  the  pickled  buds  of  the  Capparis  spino- 
sa,  a  low  shrub,  generally'  growing  out  of  the  joints  of 
old  walls  and  the  fissures  of  rocks,  in  most  of  the  warm 
parts  of  Europe.  Capers  are  imported  from  different 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  best  from  Toulon,  in 
France.  Some  small  salt  capers  come  from  Majorca, 
and  a  few  flat  ones  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons. 
In  1852,  117,067  pounds  of  capers  were  retained  for 
consumption. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  British  territory 
in  South  Africa,  at  the  bottom  of  Table  Bay,  about  32 
miles  north  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  territory  to  which  it  gives  its  name ; 
lat.  33°  55'  56"  S.,  long.  18°  21'  E.  The  town  was 
founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1650;  and  remained,  .with 
the  territory  subject  to  it,  in  their  possession  till  it 
Avas  taken  Ijy  the  British  in  1795.  It  was  restored  to 
the  Dutch  by  the  treat}'  of  Amiens;  but  being  again 
captured  by  the  British  in  1806,  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  them  in  1815.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  many  of 
them  being  watered  by  canals,  and  planted  on  each 
side  with  oaks.  The  population  in  1842  amounted, 
according  to  the  statement  in  the  Cape  Almanac,  to 
22,543,  of  whom  about  a  third  were  blacks.  Tlie  town 
is  defended  by  a  castle  of  considerable  strength.  Ta- 
h\e.  Bay  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  ships ; 
but  it  is  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds,  Avhich,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  throw  in  a 
heavy  swell,  that  has  been  productive  of  many  dis- 
tressing accidents.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  great  draw- 
back upon  Cape  Town,  which  in  all  other  respects  is 
most  admirably  fitted  for  a  commercial  station.  At 
the  proper  season,  however,  or  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  easterly  monsoon.  Table  Bay  is  perfectly  safe  ; 
while  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  provisions,  the 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  and,  above  all,  its  position, 
render  it  a  peculiarly  desirable  resting-place  for  ships 
bound  to  or  from  India,  China,  Australia,  etc. 

The  plan  of  Table  Bay  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken 
from  the  survey  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  executed 
bj'  Lieutenant  Vidal  and  others,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Owen. 

Port  Instructions. — Art.  1.  On  the  arrival  of  mer- 
chant vessels  in  Table  Bay,  a  proper  berth  will  be 
pointed  out  to  the  masters  thereof  by  the  port  captain 
when  he  boards  them ;  and  no  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel  shall  shift  his  birth  without  permission  from  the 
port  captain,  unless  in  case  of  extreme  emergency, 
when  he  nnist  report  his  having  done  so  as  early  as 
possible  at  the  port-office. 

Art.  2.  Should  it  be  the  intention  of  a  master  of  a 
vessel  to  discharge  or  receive  on  board  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  merchandise,  a  berth  will  be  pointed 
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TLAN  or  TABLE  BAY.      BY   LIEUTENANT  VIDAL,  E.  N. — See  p.  2GS. 

References  to  the  Plan. — A,  light-house,  furnished  with  double  light?.  They  may  bo  seen  clearly  off  deck  at  16  miles'  dis- 
tance; but  they  do  not  appear  double  till  within  6  or  7  miles  to  the  westward  ;  from  the  northward  only  one  light  is  seen. 
B,  Lion's  Rump.  C,  Table  Mountain.  D,  Devil's  Peak,  in  lat.  33°  57'  '2".  E,  Kobbin  Island.  K,  Salt  River.  The  figures 
denote  the  soundings  in  fathoms. 


out  to  him  as  close  to  the  jetty,  or  other  landing-place, 
as  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  other  circumstances  will 
admit.  And  the  master  will  then  moor  with  two  bow- 
er anchors,  with  an  open  hawse  to  the  north-northeast, 
taking  especial  care,  in  so  mooring,  not  to  overlay  the 
anchors  of  any  other  ship,  or  in  any  way  to  give  the 
vessel  near  him  a  foul  herth.  Ships  and  vessels  touch- 
ing in  Talilc  Bay  for  water  and  refreshments  alone 
may  ride  at  single  anchor  in  the  outer  anchorage ;  but 
in  this  case  it  is  particularly  recommended  to  veer  out 
80  or  90  fathoms,  if  they  ride  by  a  chain  cable,  as  the 
liability  of  starting  or  fouling  the  anchor,  or  breaking 
the  chain,  will  thereby  bo  greatly  lessened;  and  if 
riding  by  a  rope  or  coir  cable,  to  run  out  a  stream  or 
good  kcdge,  to  steady  the  shij) ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
other  bower  anchor  should  be  kept  in  perfect  readiness 
to  let  go.  When  the  vessel  is  properly  moored  with 
bower  anchors,  or  well  secured  with  a  bower  and  stream 
anchor,  and  with  good  cables,  buoys,  and  buoy-ropes, 
•he  master  will  then  take  the  exact  place  of  the  ship 


by  the  bearings  of  two  landmarks,  and  the  depth  of 
the  water ;  and  should  accident  occur,  by  which  the 
vessel  may  drift  from  this  situation,  or  lose  her  an- 
chors, a  good  bearing  and  depth  of  water  must  be  taken 
at  the  time,  and  the  same  must  be  notified  in  writing 
to  the  port  captain.  It  is  particularly  recommended 
that  vessels  be  kept  as  snug  as  possible,  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  periodical  w  inds,  which  at  times  blow 
with  considerable  violence. 

The  district  subject  to  Cape  Town  is  of  very  great 
extent,  and  contains  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the 
richest  level  land  to  the  wildest  mountain,  and  tracts 
destitute  of  even  the  appearance  of  vegetation.  The 
climate  fluctuates  between  the  two  extremes  of  rain 
and  drought.  On  the  whole,  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages seem  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced;  and 
the  prospects  which  it  holds  out  to  the  industrious 
emigrant,  if  not  very  alluring,  are  certainly  not  dis- 
couraging. 

Population. — According  to  the  official  returns,  the 
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population  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  1847  consisted  of 

167,995. 

Produce. — Large  quantities  of  com  of  a  very  good 
description  are  produced  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Cape  Town,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  colony ; 
but  agriculture  is  crippled  by  the  Dutch  law  of  suc- 
cession, which,  by  dividing  a  man's  property  equally 
among  his  children,  hinders  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal in  masses,  and  the  formation  of  proper  farming  es- 
tablishments.— Thomson's  Travels  in  Southern  Africa^ 
p.  324. 

The  Mauritius  and  Rio  Janeiro  are  the  principal 
markets  for  the  com  of  the  Cape.  The  exports  of  wool 
have  increased  very  rapidly  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  it  now  forms  by  far  the  most  important  article 
sent  from  the  colony.  The  native  breed  of  sheep  is 
very-  inferior ;  its  fleece  is  worth  nothing,  and  it  is  re- 
markable only  for  the  size  of  the  tail,  which  sometimes 
weighs  20  lbs. !  But  fine-wooled  Spanish  merinos, 
Saxon  and  English  sheep,  succeed  remarkably  well, 
and  their  wool  fetches  a  high  price.  The  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Albany  is  especially  suitable  for  sheep. 

Large  quantities  of  wine,  and  of  what  is  called 
brandy,  are  produced  at  the  Cape  ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Constantia,  they  are  very  inferior.  The 
effect  of  allowing  the  importation  of  Cape  wines  into 
the  United  Kingdom  at  a  comparativelj'  low  duty 
is,  not  to  occasion  their  direct  consumption,  but  to 
cause  them  to  be  employed  as  a  convenient  means  of 
adulterating  others ;  so  that,  besides  being  injurious 
to  the  revenue,  such  reduction  of  duty  promotes  fraud- 


ulent practices,  and  detracts  from  the  comforts  of  the 
public. 

Considerable  quantities  of  hides,  skins,  and  horns 
are  exported.  They  are  principally  brought  from  Al- 
goa  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony  ;  and  the 
trade  has  increased  very  fast  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  Aloes  are  an  important  product ;  and 
horses,  butter,  beef,  ivory,  argol,  and  various  other 
articles,  are  among  the  exports.  The  latter  also  in- 
clude dried  fish,  whale  and  seal  oil,  etc.,  the  Cape  fish- 
eries being  of  considerable  value. 

The  imports  at  the  Cape  consist  of  woolens,  cottons, 
hardware,  earthen-ware,  furniture,  haberdashery,  soap, 
paper,  books,  and  portions  of  most  articles  used  in  this 
country.  Piece  goods  and  teak  timber  are  imported 
from  India,  tea  from  China,  sugar  from  India,  the 
Mauritius,  etc. 

Trade. — The  trade  between  the  colonists  and  the  in- 
dependent natives  is  subjected  to  various  restraints,  of 
which  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  discover  the  pol- 
icy. The  sale  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  to  the  na- 
tives has  been  prohibited :  a  regulation  which  might 
have  been  a  judicious  one,  had  they  not  been  able  to 
obtain  them  from  any  one  else.  The  Americans  have, 
however,  traded  with  the  eastern  coast,  and  have  lib- 
erally supplied  the  natives  with  these  and  various 
other  articles ;  so  that  by  keeping  up  the  regulation  in 
question,  the  English  exclude  themselves  from  partici- 
pating in  what  might  be  an  advantageous  trade  But 
since  they  have  taken  possession  of  Xatal,  this  inter- 
course may  perhaps  have  beep  stopped. 


ACCOCST  OF  THE  QtJAKTITIES  AKD  VaLTES  OF  THE  STAPLE  AkTICLES,  THE  PEODUCE  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOU 

Hope,  expoeted  in  the  Yeae  ending  5th  January,  1847. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Valne. 

Articles- 

Quantities. 

Valne. 

Aloes  

Argol 

Beef  and  Pork 

Bone  (whale) 

Butter 

Candles 

Com  and  meal — viz. 

Barky 

Beans  and  peas 

Bran 

Flour 

Oats 

"Wheat, 

Feathers  (ostrich). . . 

Fish  (cured)  

Fruits  (dried) 

Fruits  (green) 

.  Pounds. 

.    Casks. 
.  Pounds. 

.    Muids. 

.  Pounds. 
. .    Muids. 
. .  Pounds. 

213,730 
60,000 
4,806 
3,851 
81,7(55 
1:5,299 

2,399 

949 

353,195 

756,438 

908 

240 

1,327 

1,392,925 

255,812 

5,800 

£  >.  d. 
2,346  0  0 

9ro  0  0 
13,434  0  0 

264  0  0 
5,807  0  0 

945  0  0 

1,302  0  0 

1,058  0  0 

1,432  0  0 

7,918  0  0 

490  0  0 

242  0  0 

7,655  0  0 

7,221  0  0 

3,838  0  0 

50  0  0 

Hides  (horse  and  ox) . . 

Horns 

Horses 

Ivory  

Mules     

Num. 

Pounds. 

Num. 
Gallons. 

Num. 

Gallons. 
Pounds. 

Gallons. 
Pounds. 

60,837 

83,650 

490 

28,342 

13 

2,584 

120 

230,164 

4(;o 

249,949 
4.947 

147,971 
2,843 

3,064 

508,708 

8,271,128 

£          t.  d. 

32,777    0  0 

1,244    0  0 

17,028    0  0 

5,37.2    0  0 

215    0  0 

211    0  0 

26    0  0 

22,649    0  0 

188    0  0 

9,793    0  0 

653    0  0 

2,491     0  0 

168    0  0 

2,614    0  0 

87,858  13  6 

178,011    0  0 

Oil— viz. :  Whale 

Skins — viz. :  Calf 

Goat 

Seal 

Sheep  . . . 
Spirits— viz. :  Brandy. 

Tallow 

Wax 

Wine — viz.  : 

Constantia . 

Ordinary  . . 
Wool 

Other  Artie 
1 

X 

366.'J90  13  6 
32,485     0  6 

rotal  

1 

39S.775  13  6 

Of  the  above. 
Ditto,  exportc 
Ditto,  export 

from  Cape  To 

2 

£          ,.  d. 
28,815    0  0 

471  13  6 
•0,289    0  0 

398,775  18  6 

;d  from  Simi 
ed  from  Port 

n's  Town  . 
Klizabeth* 

1 

Port  Elizabeth,  on  the  east  side  of  Algoa  Bay,  is  rapidly  rising  in  commercial  importance;  and  from  the  greater  fertility 
of  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  its  exports  will  probably,  in  no  very  lengthened  period,  exceed  those  from  the  Cape. 

A  SuiiMAEY  View  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  op  the  Colony  in  the  Yeab  ending  5tii  Januaby,  1847. 


Ports. 

Vessels  inward. 

Vessels  outward. 

Total  Customs 
Duties. 

Total  Revenue  col- 
lected t>v  the  Customs, 
incluVling  Fees, 
Wharfage,  etc. 

Total  Value  of 
Imports. 

Total  Value  of 
Exports. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Cape  Town 

Coastwise 

Simon's  Town.. 

Coastwise 

Port  Elizabeth. 

Coastwise 

Total  Colony... 
Coastwise 

399 

181 

33 

6 

7<; 

99 

l.%,885 
21,834 
12,772 

963 
19,865 
15,107 

374 

195 

31 

8 
62 
112 

131,708 
27,780 
12,350 

1,401 
16,328 
16,051 

£        t.     d. 
74,163  12    8 

428  19'  10 
18,4^"  "7'il 

£          ..    d. 
80,937    1     7 

1,040  "40 
1ST74  19  '  2 

£             ..     d. 

814,687    0    4 

4,52615    6 

50,000    0    0 

Specie  commis. 

253,848    0    0 

£          t.     d. 
315,090    0    0 

'470"  8*  C 
800    0    0 
Specie. 

172,994"6'  0 

.^08 
580 

171.522 
;i7,9(»4 

467 
315 

160.880 
4/.,  232 

93,081     0    5 

100,753    4    9 

1,123,061  15  10 

489,864    8    6 

Grand  Total . . . 

794 

209,426 

782 

20.5,618 

93,081     0    5 

100,758    4    9     1     1,123,061  15  10 

489,354    3    6 

By  an  act  passed  by  the  colonial  government  of  the  Cape  of 
Goodllope,  itisprovidcd,  "Thatitshall  belawful  forthe prop- 
er ofTiccrs  of  customs  to  deliver,  from  any  of  the  bond('d  ware 


therein,  being  original  packages  as  imported,  to  be  shipped 
free  from  customs  duty  as  stores  for  the  use  of  any  vessel,  not 
being  then  on  any  voyage  from  any  one  port  to  any  other 


houses  in  this  colony,  any  articles  whatever  duly  warehoused  '  port  of  this  colony :  such  delivery  and  shipment  shall  be  un 
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der  Buch  rules  and  rcgulalionii  as  the  collector  of  ciistoniH 
gball  direct ;  and  any  such  articles  shipped  as  stores  contrar>- 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  forfeited,  and  shall  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  ordinance 
No.  6  of  1S5.J,  in  respect  of  goods  forfeited,  or  liable  to  for- 
feiture, for  breaches  of  the  custonis  laws." 

Uy  an  act  passed  June  Sth,  1866,  It  is  further  provided, 
"That  the  following  articles  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  wharfage  and  cranage  duties,  upon  being  landed  or 
Bhipped  in  Table  Bay  or  Simon's  Bay  respectively— that  is  to 
to  say,  all  surjilus  stores  or  provisions  for  the  use  of  whaling 
Tcssels ;  all  whalebono,  whale-head  matter,  and  whale  or  fish 
oil,  landed  or  shipped  from  or  on  board  of  whaling  vessels,  or 
from  or  on  board  of  any  other  vessel  conveying  such  whale- 
bone, whale-head  matter,  or  oil,  from  or  to  any  whaling  ves- 
sel;  provided,  that  such  whalelwne,  whale-head  matter,  be 
not  entered  for  colonial  consumption.'' 

Cape  Verd,  the  most  western  cape  of  Africa,  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  \ 
Gaml.ia.     Lat.  1-t''  4.'J'  N.,  long.  11"  3-t'  W.     Its  name  ! 
is  derived  from  a  group  of  enormous  baobalj-trees  which  ; 
crowns  its  summit.  j 

Cape  Verd  Islands  are  situated  329  miles  west  \ 
of  the  Cape,  between  lat.  14    Ab'  and  17'  13'  N.,  and  \ 
long.  22  '  45'  and  25  '  25'  "\V.    The  Archipelago  consists  , 
of  the  following  ten  islands :  Sal,  Boavista,  Mayo,  San-  1 
tiago  (St.  James),  the  largest,  Forgo,  Brava,  Grande,  j 
Rombo,  St.  Nicoliio,  and    St.  Luzia,   and   four  islets, 
Branco,  Kazo,  St.  Vicente,  and  St.  Antuo.     Area  esti- 
mated  at  1G80  square  miles.      Population   in   1850, 
80,738.     The  white  population,  in  the  whole  Archipel-  ; 
ago  is  to  the  colored  as  1  to  20.     The  surface  of  the 
islands  is  in  general  mountainous,  and  some  of  their 
peaks  have  a  considerable  elevation.     The  volcano  of 
Fogo  is  9157  feet  in  height.     The  soil  is  extremely  \ 
various,  but  mostly  fertile ;  the  absence  of  trees  and 
the  scarcity  of  water  are  the  causes  of  frequent  and  se- 
vere distress.     Climate  very  hot,  but  tempered  by  the 
sciubreezes ;  mean  temperature  of  Jlay  and  August, 
70'''9,  April  to  September  70',  during  the  other  months 
65°  Fahrenheit ;  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool, 
and  dews  abundant.    Chief  vegetable  products,  maize, 
rice,  and  French  beans.     Coffee,  introduced  in  179(1, 
has  completely  succeeded ;  the  cotton  shrub  is  indige- 
nous ;  indigo  grows  wild,  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  in 
some  of  the  islands ;  little  sugar  is  grown,  and  wine  ; 
of  inferior  quality ;  tropical  fruits  are  abundant. — See  \ 
Porti(;ai.. 

Capital,  in  political  economy,  is  that  portion  of  the 
produce  of  industry  existing  in  a  country  whkh  may 
be  made  directly  available,  either  for  the  support  of 
human  existence  or  the  facilitating  of  production.  But 
in  commerce,  and  as  applied  to  individuals,  capital  is 
understood  to  mean  the  sum  of  money  which  a  nrcr- 
chant,  banker,  or  trader,  adventures  in  any  undertak- 
ing, or  which  he  contributes  to  the  common  stock  of  a 
partnership.  It  signifies  likewise  the  fund  of  a  trad- 
ing company  or  corporation  ;  in  which  sense  the  word 
stock  is  generally  added  to  it.  Thus  we  say  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  bank,  etc.  The  profit  derived  from  any 
undertaking  is  estimated  by  the  rate  which  it  bears  to 
the  capital  that  was  employed. 

A  desire  to  accumulate  some  portion  of  the  produce 
of  industry  being  natural  to  mankind,  and  nearly  uni- 
versal, the  growth  of  cajiital  may  be  expected  wher- 
ever the  means  of  accumulation  exist ;  or,  in  other 
words,  wherever  men  are  not  obliged  to  consume  the 
whole  products  of  their  labor  in  their  own  subsistence. 
From  the  moment  at  which  a  man  produces  more  than 
he  consumes,  he  is  creating  a  capital ;  and  the  accu- 
mulated surplus  of  production  over  the  consumption 
of  a  whole  community  is  the  capital  of  a  country. — 
Knight's  Cijclopvdin.  Public  credit  and  public  or- 
der are  essentially  bound  up  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  maintenance  of  general  prosperity.  An  infringe- 
ment of  cither,  or  both,  is  the  first  and  surest  signalof 
derangement  in  commerce,  and  lessened  employment. 
At  the  present  moment,  when  the  state  of  ICurope  fur- 
nishes so  many  sad  examples  of  the  miserj-  ami  ruin 


which  have  resulted  to  the  commercial  and  working 
classes,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  consequences  which  would 
result,  in  this  country,  to  the  various  classes  of  society 
from  any  important  intermption  of  that  peace  and  order 
for  which  it  has  Ijcen  generally  so  much  distinguished ; 
and  under  which,  in  comparison  with  those  countries 
which  have  been  exposed  to  continual  outbreaks,  it 
has  risen  to  so  much  social  and  general  prosperity. 

Capoc,  a  sort  of  cotton,  so  short  and  fine,  that  it 
can  not  be  .spun.  It  is  used  in  the  P2ast  Indies  to  line 
palanquins,  to  make  beds,  mattresses,  etc. 

Capricorn,  Tropic  of,  a  lesser  circle  of  the 
sphere,  which  is  parallel  to  the  equinoctial  and  at  23° 
.'iO'  distance  from  it  southward,  passing  through  the 
beginning  of  Capricorn. 

Capsicvmi.     .sv?'  Pki-pkr. 

Capstan,  or  Capstem,  a  strong  massive  column 
of  timber,  formed  like  a  truncated  cone,  and  having  its 
upper  extremity  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes  to  re- 
ceive the  bars  or  levers.  It  is  let  perpendicularly 
down  through  the  decks  of  a  ship,  and  is  fixed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  men.  by  tuniing  it  horizontally  with 
their  Lars,  may  perform  any  work  which  requires  an 
extraordinarj'  effort. 

Considerable  improvements  have  of  late  years  been 
made  in  Phillips"  capstans,  which  in  their  original  form 
are  not  now  much  used  in  her  majesty's  ser\ice.  A 
part  of  Phillips' plan,  however,  is  retained,  that,  name- 
ly, of  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  capstan  together. 
A  French  plan  was  recently  devised,  in  which,  instead 
of  the  wheel,  an  iron  flange  is  fitted  to  take  the  three 
cables  (the  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  class,  or 
rate,  for  ships),  and  by  this  means  a  messenger  is  not 
required.  Messengers  are  generally  of  chain ;  but 
rope  ones  are  also  supplied  to  each  ship,  in  case  the 
chain  ones  should  become  defective.  The  chain-mes- 
senger is  made  with  a  large  link  and  a  small  one.  This 
latter  the  spikes  of  the  wheel  enter  as  the  wheel  re- 
volves. This  messenger  is  passed  half  round  the  cap- 
stan, taken  forward  round  the  rollers  in  the  l>ow,  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  messenger  shackled  together. 
Kope-messengers  are  passed  three  times  round  the  cap- 
stan, and  with  an  eye  at  each  end  lashed  together. 
The  rope-messengers  in  all  ships  are  cut  from  rive  to 
eight  fathoms  longer  than  the  distance  between  the 
capstan  and  the  bow.  in  order  that  the  men  may  hold 
on  when  the  cable  is  hove  in.  Nippers,  made  of  roi)e, 
from  four  to  rive  fathoms  long  are  used  to  attach  the 
cables  to  the  messenger.  These  are  taken  off  when  the 
cable  is  hove  in,  and  come  aft  to  the  chain  locker  (or, 
if  the  cal)le  is  hempen,  to  the  hatchway  near  the  tier). 

A  patent  has  lately  l)een  taken  out  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  of  London,  in  which  various  improvements  are 
introduced.  The  principal  of  these  are  illustrated  in 
the  following  wood-cuts.  The  numbers  1  and  2  repre- 
sent the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  capstan  flange,  for 
working  various  sizes  of  chain  cable :  3  and  4  are  the 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  deck-pipe  stopper,  to  be  used 
for  checking  the  cable  when  bringing  the  ship  to.  and 
for  riding  by  when  at  anchor ;  5  and  6  are  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  clearing  guide. 

The  annexed  wood-cut  represents  Mr.  Aylen's  mode 
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of  anchoring  a  ship  during  a  calm,  when  out  of  sound- 
ings, to  prevent  her  drifting  when  a  strong  current  is 
running  against  her. 

Supposing  a  ship  of  from  500  to  600  tons  in  a  calm, 
with  the  current  running  three  knots  against  her,  and 
out  of  soundings ;  let  go  the  kedge  anchor,  having 
previously  secured  two  pieces  of  canvas  to  it  as  per  fig- 
ure, Xo.  i  and  2 ;  veer  out  40  to  oO  fathoms  of  3  to  4 
inch  hawser;  then  lower  the  quarter  boat  or  cutter, 
and  stop  the  above  hawser  to  the  ring  in  the  liow  and 
stem  of  the  boat :  then  veer  from  the  ship  70  to  80 
fathoms  on  the  hawser,  between  the  boat  and  ship; 
put  on  a  snatch-block  to  traverse,  with  one  or  two  pigs 
of  ballast,  to  be  used  according  to  the  strength  of  the  j 
current. 

Supposing  that  the  current  at  from  40  to  50  fathoms 
deep  is  running  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of 
the  surface — as  has  been  frequently  observed  in  clear 
water  at  sea — it  is  plain  that  a  great  strain  is  taken  off 
the  anchor  by  using  the  boat,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
strain  would  be  on  the  hawser  b  c,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  borne  by  hawser  a  b;  that  if  the  ship  rode 
immediate  at  b.  the  whole  of  the  strain  being  at  be, 
would  naturally  require  a  greater  weight  to  hold  her ; 
in  fact,  a  bower  anclior  with  GO  fathoms  of  cable  would 
not  be  sufficient,  liesides  tlie  difficulty  of  again  recov- 
ering the  anchor. 

If  the  surface  and  deep  current  sliould  happen  to  run 
in  the  same  direction,  the  ship  w  ould  not  then  separate 
from  the  boat;  all  would  drift  together.  This  plan  for 
anchoring,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  will  an- 
swer near  the  equator,  or  at  any  jdace  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  land,  but  it  is  not  intended  for  a  tide 
way. — E.  B. 

Captain  (Fr.  capiiaine ;  It.  capitano,  from  the  Latin 
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caput),  literally  a  head,  or  chief  officer ; 
but  the  term  is  used  in  particular  to  de- 
note an  officer  holding  a  certain  rank  in 
the  army  or  the  navy.  In  the  army, 
a  captain  is  the  officer  who  commands 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  or  a  company  of 
infantry,  or  of  artillery.  His  full  pay 
in  British  cavalry  regiments  is  14s. 
7(1.  a  day ;  in  the  infantry  lis.  7rf. 
Captains  in  the  Life  and  Foot  Guards 
rank  with  the  colonels  of  other  regi- 
ments, and  their  full  pay  is  15.1.  a  day. 
Captain  General,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  army,  or  of  the  militia. 
Captain  Lieuttnant  is  an  officer  who, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  but  the  pay 
of  lieutenant,  commands  a  troop  or 
company  in  the  name  and  place  of 
some  other  person.  Thus  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  being  usually  captain  of 
the  first  company,  that  company  is 
commanded  by  his  deputy  under  the 
title  of  captain  lieutenant.  Captain 
(if  a  ship  of  war,  the  officer  who  com- 
mands a  ship  of  the  line  or  a  frigate. 
Officers  who  command  smaller  vessels 
are  called  commanders.  In  ships  of 
the  line  a  commander  is  also  appointed 
with  the  captain ;  the  former  is  there- 
fore second  captain.  The  charge  of 
a  captain  in  the  navy  is  verj-  compre- 
hensive, inasmuch  as  he  is  not  only 
answerable  for  any  bad  conduct  in  the 
military  government,  navigation,  and 
equipment  of  the  ship  he  commands, 
but  also  for  any  neglect  of  duty  or 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  his  in- 
ferior officers,  whose  several  charges 
he  is  appointed  to  superintend  and  reg- 
ulate. Cnpfain  of  a  merchant  ship,  he 
who  has  the  direction  of  the  ship, 
crew,  lading,  etc. 
Caracas,  or  Caraccas,  the  capital  city  of  Vene- 
zuela, South  America,  department  and  province  of 
Caracas,  lat.  10=-  30'  13"  N.,  long.  67°  4'  45'  W.,  on  a 
declivity  2880  feet  in  elevation,  and  16  miles  south- 
southeast  of  La  Guayra,  its  port,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Population  estimated  from  35,000  to  50,000.  It  is  reg- 
ularly built,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  a  healthy 
climate.  Mean  temperature  of  June  72^,  Februarj- 
68° -2  Fahrenheit.  Principal  buildings,  a  cathedral, 
the  fine  church  of  Alta  Gracia,  and  three  hospitals. 
Exports  from  La  Guayra  consist  principally  of  cacao, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  hides,  and  live  cattle. 
By  the  earthquake  of  1812,  12,000  persons  perished; 
since  which  time  most  of  its  houses  have  been  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  bricks.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  the  residence  of  the  principal  merchants, 
on  whose  account  the  trade  of  La  Guayra  is  conducted. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Bolivar.  The  province  lies  be- 
tween lat.  7°  38' and  10 '^26'  N.,andlong.  65°  30' and 68° 
AV.  Area,  2842  square  leagues.  Population,  242,888. 
Surface  partly  mountainous  and  partly  flat ;  the  former 
toward  the  sea-coast,  where  several  deep  indentations 
occur,  and  form  good  liarbors  ;  the  latter  in  tlie  inte- 
rior, and  on  the  south,  where  the  country  stretches  out 
into  vast  plains.  It  produces  the  best  cacao,  and  all 
tropical  fruits  are  grown  in  perfection.  It  is  divided 
into  16  cantons. 

Carat,  the  weight  which  expresses  the  degree  of 
fineness  of  gold.  The  word  is  also  written  cai-rad, 
carrat,  karract,  and  karrat.  Its  origin  is  contested  ; 
but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Kennet,  who 
derives  it  from  carecta,  a  term  which  anciently  denoted 
anj-  weight,  and  came  afterward  to  be  appropriated  to 
that  which  expresses  the  fineness  of  gold  and  tlie  grav- 
itv   of  diamonds.     Carats   are   not  real  determinate 
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weights,  but  onlj'  imaginary.  The  whole  mass,  what- 
ever be  the  weight,  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  carats  ;  and  as  many  twenty-fourth  parts 
as  it  contains  of  pure  gold,  it  is  called  fjold  of  go  winy 
carats,  or  so  many  rurutajine.  Thus,  gold  of  eighteen 
carats  is  a  mixture,  of  wliich  eighteen  parts  are  pure 
gold,  and  the  other  six  of  inferior  metal.  Carat  is  also 
a  certain  wciglit  which  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  use 
for  weigliing  precious  stones  and  pearls.  In  tiiis  sense 
the  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  Kepdriov,  a  fruit  which  in  Latin  is  called  silifpia, 
the  carob  he/in,  each  of  which  may  weigh  above  four 
grains  of  wheat;  and  hence  the  Latin  .•<(%«« has  been 
used  for  the  weiglit  of  four  grains.  This  carat  weighs 
four  grains  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  lighter  than  the 
grains  of  other  weights.  Each  of  these  grains  is  sub- 
divided into  i,  t,  i,  -^j  etc.  See  Weioht3  and  Me.vs- 
UKiN. — K.  U. 

Caravan,  an  organized  company  of  merchants,  or 
pilgrims,  or  both,  who  associate  together  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  they  may  travel  with  greater 
security  through  the  deserts  and  other  places  infested 
with  robbers ;  or  where  the  road  is  naturally  danger- 
ous. The  word  is  derived  from  the  Persian  kercan,  or 
ciircdn,  a  trader  or  dealer. — Shaw's  Travels  in  the  Le- 
vant, p.  9,  4to  ed. 

Every  caravan  is  under  the  command  of  a  chief  or 
aga  (fararan-bac/ii),  who  has  frequently  at  liis  disposal 
such  a  number  of  troops  or  forces  as  is  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  its  defense.  When  it  is  practicable,  they  en- 
camp near  wells  or  rivulets,  and  observe  a  regular 
discipline.  Camels  are  used  as  a  means  of  convey- 
ance, almost  uniformly,  in  preference  to  the  horse  or 
any  otiier  animal,  on  account  of  their  wonderful  pa- 
tience of  fatigue,  eating  little,  and  subsisting  three  or 
four  days  or  more  without  water.  There  are  general- 
ly more  camels  in  a  caravan  than  men. — See  Camel. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Eastern  and  African 
nations  has  been  principally  carried  on,  from  the  re- 
motest period,  by  means  of  caravans.  During  antiq- 
uity, the  products  of  India  and  China  were  conveyed 
either  from  Suez  to  Rhinoculura,  or  from  Bussorah, 
near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  Euphrates, 
to  IJabylon,  and  thence  by  Palmyra,  in  the  Syrian  des- 
ert, to  the  ports  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean; 
where  they  were  exchanged  for  the  European  produc- 
tions in  demand  in  the  East.  Sometimes,  however, 
caravans  set  out  directly  from  China,  and,  occupying 
about  250  days  in  the  journey,  arrived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Levant,  after  traversing  the  whole  extent  of 
Asia. — GiBr.oN,  vol.  vii.  p.  93.  The  formation  of  cara- 
vans is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  it  has  ever  beeft 
possible  to  carry  on  any  considerable  internal  com- 
merce with  Asia  or  Africa.  Tlie  governments  that 
have  grown  up  in  those  continents  have  seldom  been 
able,  and  seldomer  indeed  have  they  attempted,  to 
render  traveling  practicable  or  safe  for  individuals. 
The  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs  have  always  infested 
the  immense  deserts  by  which  they  are  intersected; 
and  tiiosc  only  who  are  sulBciently  powerful  to  protect 
themselves,  or  sufficiently  rich  to  purchase  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  predatory  attacks  of  these  freebooters,  can 
expect  to  pass  through  territories  subject  to  their  in- 
cursions, without  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  robbery 
and  murder. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
religious  motives,  conspiring  with  those  of  a  less  ex- 
alted character,  have  tended  to  augment  the  intercourse 
between  different  parts  of  tlie  Eastern  world. 

The  numerous  camels  of  each  caravan  are  loaded 
with  those  commodities  of  every  country  which  are 
of  easiest  carriage  and  readiest  sale.  The  holy  city 
is  crowded  during  the  month  of  Dhalhajja,  corrcspon(i- 
iug  to  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  l>eginning  of 
July,  not  only  with  zealous  devotees,  but  with  opu- 
lent merchants.  A  fair  or  market  is  held  in  Mecca 
and  it8  vicinity  on  the  twelve  days  that  the  pilgrims 
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are  allowed  to  remain  in  that  city,  which  used  to  be 
one  of  the  l»est  frequented  in  the  world,  and  continues 
to  be  well  attended.  '-Few  pilgrims,"  says  IJurck- 
hardt,  "exceitt  the  mendicants,  arrive  without  bring- 
ing some  productions  of  their  re»j)ective  countries  for 
sale  ;  and  titis  remark  is  applicalde  as  well  to  the  mer- 
chants, with  whom  commercial  pursuits  are  the  main 
object,  as  to  those  who  are  actuated  by  religious  zeal ; 
for,  to  the  latter,  the  profits  derived  from  selling  a  few 
articles  at  Mecca  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  journey.  The  Moggrebyns  ("pilgrims 
from  Morocco  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa)  bring  their 
red  bonnets  and  woolen  cloaks ;  the  European  Turks, 
shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroidered  stuffs,  sweet- 
meats, amber,  trinkets  of  European  manufacture,  knit 
silk  purses,  etc. ;  the  Turks  of  Anatolia  bring  carpets, 
silks,  and  Angora  shawls;  the  I'ersians,  Cashmere 
shawls  and  large  silk  handkerchiefs;  the  Afghans, 
tooth-brushes,  called  Mesouak  Kattary,  made  of  the 
spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  growing  in  Bokhara,  beads  of 
a  yellow  soap-stone,  and  plain  coarse  shawls  manufac- 
tured in  their  own  country  ;  the  Indians,  the  numer- 
ous productions  of  their  rich  and  extensive  region  ;  the 
people  of  Yemen,  snakes  for  the  Persian  pipes,  sandals 
and  various  other  works  in  leather;  and  the  Africans 
bring  various  articles  adapted  to  the  slave-trade.  The 
pilgrims  are,  however,  often  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  gain  ;  want  of  money  makes  them  hastily 
sell  their  little  adventures  at  the  public  auctions,  and 
often  obliges  them  to  accept  very  low  prices." — Travels 
in  Ara/jia,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

The  two  principal  caravans  which  yearly  rendezvotis 
at  Mecca  are  those  of  Damascus  and  Cairo.  The  first 
is  composed  of  pilgrims  from  Europe  and  Western  Asia ; 
the  second  of  Jlohammedans  from  all  parts  of  Africa. 
The  Syrian  caravan  is  said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  very 
well  regulated.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  the  pacha 
of  Damascus,  or  one  of  his  principal  officers,  who  gives 
the  signal  for  encamping  and  starting  by  firing  a  mus- 
ket. On  the  route,  a  troop  of  horsemen  ride  in  the 
front,  and  another  in  the  rear  to  bring  up  the  strag- 
glers. The  different  parties  of  pilgrims,  distinguished 
by  their  provinces  or  towns,  keep  close  together.  At 
night  torches  are  lighted,  and  the  daily  distance  is 
usually  performed  between  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise  on  the  following 
day.  The  Bedouins  or  Arabs,  who  carry  provisions 
for  the  troops,  travel  by  day  only,  and  in  advance  of 
the  caravans ;  the  encampment  of  which  they  pass  in 
the  morning,  and  are  overtaken  in  turn  and  passed  by 
the  caravan  on  the  following  night,  at  their  own  rest- 
ing-place. The  journey  with  these  Bedouins  is  less 
fatiguing  than  with  the  great  body  of  the  caravan,  as 
a  regular  night's  rest  is  obtained  ;  but  their  bad  char- 
acter deters  most  pilgrims  from  joining  them. 

At  every  watering-place  on  the  route  is  a  small  castle 
and  a  large  tank,  at  which  the  camels  water.  The 
castles  are  garrisoned  by  a  few  persons,  who  remain 
the  whole  year  to  guard  the  provisions  deposited  there. 
It  is  at  these  watering-places,  which  belong  to  the  Be- 
douins, that  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe  meet  the  caravan, 
and  receive  the  accustomed  tribute  for  allowing  it  to 
pass.  Water  is  plentiful  on  the  route:  the  stations 
are  nowhere  more  distant  than  11  or  12  hours'  march; 
and  in  winter  pools  of  rain-water  are  frequently  found. 
Those  pilgrims  who  can  travel  w  ith  a  litter,  or  on  com- 
modious camel-saddles,  may  sleep  at  night,  and  per- 
form the  journey  with  little  inconvenience  ;  but  of  those 
whom  poverty,  or  the  desire  of  speedily  acquiring  a 
large  sum  of  money,  induces  to  follow  the  caravan  on 
foot,  or  to  hire  themselves  as  servants,  many  die  on  the 
road  from  fatigue. — Travels  in  Arahi'J.  vol.  ii.  p.  3-9. 
The  caravan  which  sets  out  from  Cairo  for  Mecca  is 
not  generally  so  large  as  that  of  Damascus :  and  its 
route  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Soa  is  more  danger- 
ous and  flitiguing.  But  many  of  the  African  and 
Egyptian  merchants  and  pilgrims  sail  from  Suez,  Cos- 
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Beir,  and  other  ports  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  for  Djidda,  -whence  the  journey  to  Mecca  is  short 
and  easy.  The  Persian  caravan  for  Mecca  sets  out 
from  Bagdad ;  but  many  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  embarlcing  at  Bussorah,  and  com- 
ing to  Djidda  by  sea.  Caravans  from  Bagdad  and 
Bussorali  proceed  to  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Diarbeker, 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Persian 
commodities  ;  and  large  quantities  of  European  goods, 
principally  of  English  cottons,  imported  at  Bussorah, 
are  now  distributed  throughout  all  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Turkish  empire  by  the  same  means.  The  inter- 
course carried  on  in  this  way  is,  indeed,  every  day  be- 
coming of  more  importance. 

The  commerce  carried  on  by  caravans  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  is  widely  extended,  and  of  considerable 
value.  Besides  the  great  caravan  which  proceeds  from 
Isubia  to  Cairo,  and  is  joined  by  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims from  every  part  of  Africa,  there  are  caravans 
which  have  no  object  but  commerce,  which  set  out  from 
Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  other  states  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  Some 
of  them  take  as  many  as  50  days  to  reach  the  place  of 
their  destination ;  and  as  their  rate  of  traveling  maj' 
be  estimated  at  about  18  miles  a  day  at  an  average,  the 
extent  of  their  journeys  may  easily  be  computed.  As 
both  the  time  of  their  outset  and  their  route  is  known, 
they  are  met  by  the  people  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  travel,  who  trade  with  them.  Indian  goods 
of  every  kind  form  a  considerable  article  in  this  traffic ; 
in  exchange  for  which  the  chief  commodity  the  inhab- 
itants have  to  give  is  slaves.  Three  distinct  caravans 
are  employed  in  bringing  slaves  and  other  commodi- 
ties from  Central  Africa  to  Cairo.  One  of  them  comes 
direct  from  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  across 
the  Libyan  desert ;  another  from  Senaar ;  and  the  third 
from  Darfur.  They  do  not  arrive  at  stated  periods, 
but  after  a  greater  or  less  interval,  according  to  the 
success  they  have  had  in  procuring  slaves,  ivory,  gold 
dust,  drugs,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  fitted  for  the 
Egyptian  markets.  The  Mourzouk  caravan  is  said  to 
be  under  the  best  regulations.  It  is  generally  about 
50  days  on  its  passage ;  and  seldom  consists  of  less 
than  100,  or  of  more  than  300,  travelers.  The  cara- 
vans from  Senaar  and  Darfur  used  formerly  to  be  very 
irregular,  and  were  sometimes  not  seen  in  Egypt  for 
two  or  three  years  together ;  but  since  the  occupation 
of  the  former  liy  the  troops  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  in- 
tercourse between  it  and  Egypt  has  become  compar- 
atively frequent  and  regular.  The  number  of  slaves 
imported  into  Egypt  by  these  caravans  is  said  to 
amount  at  present  to  about  10,000  a  year.  The  de- 
parture of  a  caravan  from  Darfur  is  looked  upon  as  a 
most  important  event;  it  engages  for  a  while  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  country,  and  even  forms  a  kind 
of  era. — Bkowne's  Travels  in  Africa,  2d  ed.  p.  78.  A 
caravan  from  Darfur  is  considered  large  if  it  has  2000 
camels  and  1000  slaves.  Many  of  the  Moorish  pilgrims 
to  Mecca  cross  the  sea  from  Souakin  and  Massouah  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  then  travel  by  land 
to  Mecca;  and  Burckhardt  states,  that  of  all  the  poor 
pilgrims  who  arrive  in  the  Iledjaz,  none  bear  a  more 
respectable  character  for  industry  than  those  from  Cen- 
tral Africa. 

Caravans  are  distinguished  into  heanj  and  light. 
Camels  loaded  witli  from  oOO  to  750  lbs.  form  a  heavy 
caravan  ;  light  caravans  l)eing  the  term  apjjlied  to  des- 
ignate those  formed  of  camels  under  a  more  moderate 
load,  or  perhaps  only  half  loaded.  Tlie  mean  daily 
rate  at  which  heavy  caravans  travel  is  altout  IH^  miles, 
and  that  of  light  caravans  22  miles. 

The  safety  of  a  caravan  depends  nniterially  on  the 
conduct  of  the  caravan-bachi,  or  leader.  Niubuhr  says, 
that  when  the  latter  is  intelligent  and  lionest,  and  the 
traveler  understands  the  language,  and  is  accustom- 
ed to  the  Oriental  method  of  traveling,  an  excursion 
through  the  desert  is  rarely  either  disagreeable  or  dan- 


gerous. But  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Turkish  pachaa 
to  realize  considerable  sums  by  selling  the  privilege  of 
conducting  caravans ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  in 
the  East  that  leaders  so  appointed,  in  order  to  indem- 
nify themselves,  not  inifrequently  arrange  with  the 
Arabian  sheikhs  as  to  the  attack  of  the  caravans,  and 
share  with  them  in  the  booty.  At  all  events,  a  leader 
who  has  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  situation,  even  if  he 
should  be  honest,  must  impose  proportionally  heavy 
charges  on  the  association.  Hence  the  best  way  in 
traveling  with  caravans  is,  to  attach  one's  self  to  one 
conducted  by  an  active  and  experienced  merchant,  who 
has  a  considerable  property  embarked  in  the  expedi- 
tion. With  ordinary  precaution,  the  danger  is  then 
very  trifling.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  were  there 
any  thing  like  proper  arrangements  made  by  govern- 
ment, to  render  traveling  by  caravans,  at  least  on  all 
the  great  routes,  abundantly  secure. — Niebuiir,  Vvyage 
en  Arable,  tome  ii.  p.  194,  ed.  Amst.  1780. 

Ko  particular  formalities  are  required  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  caravan.  Those  that  start  at  fixed  periods 
are  mostly  under  the  control  of  government,  by  whom 
the  leaders  are  appointed.  But,  generally  speaking, 
any  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  company  and  make 
one.  The  individual  in  whose  name  it  is  raised  is  con- 
sidered as  the  leader,  or  caravnn-hachi,  unless  he  ap- 
point some  one  else  in  his  place.  AVhen  a  number  of 
merchants  associate  together  in  the  design,  thej-  elect 
a  chief,  and  appoint  officers  to  decide  whatever  contro- 
versies may  arise  during  the  journey. — For  further  de- 
tails with  respect  to  caravans,  see  the  Modern  Part  of 
the  Universal  Jlisfory,  vol.  xiv.  p.  214-243 ;  Robert- 
son's Disquisition  on  Ancunt  India,  Note  54;  IJees' 
Ci/clopedia,  art.  Caravan,  most  of  which  is  copied  from 
Robertson,  though  without  a  single  word  of  acknowl- 
edgment;  Bukckhakut's  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
passim ;  Ukquhakt  on  Turkey  and  its  Resources,  p. 
137,  151,  etc. 

Caravanserai,  a  large  public  building  or- inn  ap- 
propriated for  the  reception  and  lodgment  of  the  cara- 
vans. Though  serving  in  lieu  of  inns,  there  is  this 
radical  difl'erence  between  them — that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  traveler  finds  nothing  in  a  caravanserai  for  the 
use  either  of  himself  or  his  cattle.  He  must  carrj-  all 
his  provisions  and  necessaries  with  him.  They  are 
chiefly  built  in  dry,  barren,  desert  places ;  and  are 
mostly  furnished  with  water  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
tance and  at  a  vast  expense.  A  well  of  water  is,  in- 
deed, indispensable  to  a  caravanserai.  Caravanserais 
are  also  numerous  in  cities ;  where  they  serve  not  only 
as  inns,  but  as  sliojis,  warehouses,  and  even  exchanges. 

Cara-way-seed  (Fr.  Carri,  Cumin  des jiris;  Ger. 
Ketimmel,  Irrodkummtl ;  It.  Carvi),  a  small  seed,  of 
an  oblong  and  slender  figure,  pointed  at  l)Otli  ends,  and 
tliickest  in  the  middle.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  biennial 
plant  (Carum  carui),  with  a  taper  root  like  a  parsnip, 
but  much  smaller.  It  should  be  chosen  large,  new,  of 
a  good  color,  not  dusty,  and  of  a  strong  agreeable  smell. 
It  is  principally  used  by  confectioners.  The  stem 
rises  from  two  to  tliree  feet  in  height,  and  produces 
numerous  umbels  of  small  whitish  or  reddish  flow- 
ers ;  and  each  flower  is  succeeded  by  two  single-seeded 
capsules,  which  are  the  caraway-seeds  of  commerce. 
These  have  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  with  an  aromatic 
bitter  taste,  and  }ield,  on  distillation,  about  4  per  cent, 
of  a  volatile  oil,  on  Mhich  their  properties  depend. 

Carboy,  a  large  globular  bottle  of  green  glass,  pro- 
tected Ijy  ^vicker-work  ;  used  chiefly  forholding  acids 
and  highly  corrosive  liquids.  The  average  capacity 
of  these  Ixitdos  is  12  gallons. 

Carbuncle  (Oer.  A'a)'/;/«/,-e^;  Fr.  Kicarboukie;  It. 
Caroonchio  ;  Sp.  Carbunrulo ;  Lat.  Ca)'biai(uliis),  a.  pre- 
cious stone  of  the  ruby  kind,  of  a  very  ricli  glowing 
l)lood-red  color,  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients. — 
See  Ruby. 

Card(Fr.  Cardes;  Ger.  Kardaischen,  Karden,  WoU- 
kraizen;  It.  Cardi;  Russ.  Uardii;  Sp.  Cardas'),  an  in- 
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Strument,  or  comb,  for  arranging  or  sorting  the  bairs 
of  wool,  cotton,  etc.  (Jards  are  either  fastened  to  a  flat 
pi(!ce  of  wood,  and  wrouglit  by  tlie  hand;  or  to  a  cyl- 
inder, wrought  by  niacliincry. — See  Playing  Cakds. 
Cardamoms  (Fr.  (.'anlimomes ;  Ger.  Kardamcmi; 
It.  Cardamiimi ;  Sj).  Knrdnmonms;  Hind.  Cvjuniti  da- 
chi),  seed  cai)sulee  produced  by  a  plant,  of  wliich  there 
are  different  species  growing  in  India,  Cochin  China, 
Siam,  and  Ceylon.  The  capsules  arc  gathered  as  they 
ripen  ;  and  wlien  dried  in  the  sun,  are  fit  for  sale.  The 
.small  capsules,  or  lesser  cardamoms,  are  produced  by 
a  particular  .species  of  the  plant,  and  are  the  most  val- 
uj^)lo.  They  should  be  chosen  full,  plump,  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  broken  ;  of  a  bright  yellow  color  ;  a  piercing 
smell ;  with  an  acrid,  bitterish,  though  not  very  im- 
pleasant  taste  ;  and  i)articular  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  projierly  dried.  They  are  reckoned  to 
keep  best  in  a  body,  and  are  therefore  packed  in  large 
chests,  well  jointed,  jjitched  at  the  seams,  and  other- 
wise properly  secured,  as  the  least  damp  greatly  re- 
duces their  value.  Tlie  best  cardamoms  arc  brought 
from  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  produced  in  the 
recesses  of  tlie  mountains  by  felling  trees,  and  after- 
ward burning  them  ;  for  wherever  the  ashes  fall  in  the 
openings  or  fissures  of  the  rocks,  the  cardamom  plant 
naturally  springs  up.  In  Soonda  Halagat,  and  other 
places  where  cardamoms  are  jjlantcd,  the  fruit  or  ber- 
ry is  very  inferior  to  that  produced  in  the  way  now 
mentioned.  The  Malabar  cardamom  is  described  as  a 
species  of  bulbous  plant,  growing  3  or  4  feet  high. 
The  growers  ai-e  obliged  to  sell  all  their  produce  to  the 
agents  of  government  at  prices  fixed  by  the  latter, 
varying  from  550  to  700  rupees  the  candy  of  600  lbs. 
avoirdupois;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  contractor  often 
puts  an  enhanced  va'.ue  on  the.  coins  with  which  he  pays 
the  mountaineers;  or  makes  them  take  in  exchange 
tobacco,  cloths,  salt,  oil,  betel-nut,  and  such  necessary 
articles,  at  prices  which  arc  frequently,  no  doubt,  es- 
timated above  their  proper  level.  Such  a  system 
ought  assuredlv  to  be  jnit  an  immediate  end  to.  Not 
more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  cardamoms  raised 
in  Malal)ar  are  used  in  the  country-.  They  are  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  Sind,  u])  the  Indus,  to  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay, etc.  They  form  a  universal  ingredient  in  cur- 
ries, pillaus,  etc.  The  market  price,  at  the  places  of 
exportation  on  the  Malabar  coast,  varies  from  800  to 
I'iOO  rupees  the  candy. — Mii.bukn's  Orient.  Commerce, 
and  the  valuable  evidence  of  T.  II.  Baber,  Esq.,  before 
Parliament,  1830. 

Cardiual  Points,  in  Cosmography,  are  the  four 
intersections  of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian  and  flie 
prime  vertical  circle,  or  North  and  Soidh,  F.ast  and 
West.  The  cardinal  points,  therefore,  coincide  with 
the  four  cardinal  regions  of  the  heavens,  and  are  90"^ 
distant  from  each  other.  The  intermediate  points  are 
called  collateral  points. 

Cards,  or  Playing  Cards  (Du.  Kaarten,  Speel- 
larden  ;  Vr.  Carles  ii  joiicr ;  (ier.  Karten,  Spiel  Karlen  : 
It.  Carte  da  fjiucco ;  liufn.  Kartii ;  S]i.  Carras,  Xaipes ; 
Sw.  Kort),  manufactured  of  pieces  of  ])aste-board,  hav- 
ing various  devices,  and  arranged  in  ])acks,  generally 
of  52  pieces  in  a  pack  and  used  for  playing  numerous 
games. — See  Pi.AVixt;  Cakds, 

Careening  (I'Vench  Faire  iibbaftre  carener),  heav- 
ing a  vessel  down  on  one  side,  by  applying  a  strong 
purchase  to  tlic  masts,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  clear- 
ed from  any Jilth  that  adheres  to  it  by  breaming.  A 
half  careen  takes  place  when  it  is  not  possible  to  come 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  ship  ,  so  that  only  half  of  it  can 
be  careened. 

Caribbean  Sea,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
lying  between  the  coasts  of  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  islands  of  Culm,  llayti,  Porto  Kioo,  and  the 
Leeward  and  ^^'ill(hvard  Islands. 

Caribbee  Islands,  in  its  more  extended  sense,  is 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  M'est  Indies;  but  strictlv 


it  only  comprehends  that  cluster  of  islands  stretching 
from  Porto  Kico  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  and 
known  as  the  L'-eward  and  Windward  Islands. 

Carllne,  or  Caroline,  a  silver  coin  current  at  Na- 
ples, worth  about  Ul.  stiTling. 

Carlines,  or  Carlings,  in  a  ship,  two  pieces  of 
timber  ranging  fore  and  aft  from  one  beam  to  another 
directly  over  the  keel.  On  these  rest  the  ledges  to 
which  the  ])lanks  of  the  deck  are  fi.xed.  Carline  knees 
are  timbers  lying  athwart  the  ship,  from  the  sides  to 
the  hatchway,  and  serving  to  sustain  the  deck. 

Carmine  (Ger.  Kannin;  Du.  Karmyn;  Fr.  Car- 
mine; It.  Cnrminiii ;  Lat.  Carminium),  a  powder  of  a 
very  beautiful  red  color,  bordering  upon  jiurple,  and 
used  by  jiainters  in  miniature.  It  is  a  species  of  lake, 
and  is  formed  of  finely  pulverized  cochineal.  It  is  very 
high  jiriced. 

Carnelian.     See  Agate. 

Carpet,  Carpets  (Ger.  Teppiche;  Du.  Tapyten, 
Vl(,er-tapyt'  n  ;  Fr.  Tapi^ ;  It.  Tappeti  ;  Sp.  Alfombrat, 
Alcatifn.'!,  T'ipetes;  Kuss.  Koirrii,  Kilimi),  is  sujjposed  to 
be  derived  from  Cairo  (whence  also  the  French  Cairan, 
a  Turkey  carpet),  and  from  the  Latin  tap's,  tapestrj^, 
corresponding  to  the  Italian  raipetta  and  the  Dutch 
j  karpet.  It  is  legitimately  applied  to  an  article  of  man- 
ufacture used  for  covering  the  floors  of  chambers  or 
'  spreading  on  the  ground,  although,  while  it  wa.s  a 
novelty  in  Europe,  tables  also  were  covered  with  it. 
Carpets  and  rugs  were  manufactured  at  a  verj*  remote 
'  period  in  Egypt,  India,  and  China ;  but  tho.se  of  Per- 
j  sia  and  Turkey  are  the  most  celebrated.  They  were 
originally  used  for  sitting  and  reclining  upon,  as  may 
:  still  be  observed  in  Eastern  countries,  where  they  con- 
stitute the  entire  furniture  of  the  people.  In  Egypt 
thej'  were  first  applied  to  religious  purposes  by  the 
priests  of  Heliopolis,  and  were  also  used  to  garnish  the 
palaces  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  was  also  a  custom  of  an- 
tiquity to  place  them  under  the  couches  of  guests  at 
banquets.  Sanlinian  carpets  are  mentioned  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  as  being  disposed  in  this  manner — "  be- 
neath the  ivory  feet  of  purple-cushioned  couches." 
The  carpets  of  the  Homeric  Age  were  generally  white 
or  plain  cloths  ;  but  they  were  also  sometimes  produced 
with  various  colors  and  embroidered  designs.  At  the 
supper  of  Iphicrates,  purple  carpets  were  spread  on  the 
floor  ;  and  at  the  magnificent  banquet  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus  (an  account  of  which  is  given  by  CaUixenus 
of  Rhodes)  we  learn  that  underneath  200  golden  couches 
"were  strewed  purple  carpets  of  the  finest  wool,  with 
the  carpet  pattern  on  both  sides  ;  and  there  were  hand- 
somely embroidered  rugs,  very  beautifully  elaborated 
with  figures.  Besides  this,"  he  adds,  "  thin  Persian 
cloths  covered  all  the  centre  space  where  the  guests 
walked,  having  most  accurate  representations  of  ani- 
mals embroidered  on  them." — Athmfnis,  v.  2').  The 
Babylonians,  who  were  very  skillful  in  weaving  cloths 
of  divers  colors  (Pliny,  viii.  48),  delineated  upon  their 
carpets  entire  groups  of  human  figures,  together  with 
such  fabulous  animals  as  the  dragon,  the  sphinx,  and 
the  griflin.  These  were  numbered  among  the  luxuries 
of  Heliogabalus.  On  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  was  spread  a 
purple  Babylonian  carpet,  and  another  covered  the  bed 
whereon  his  liody  was  placed. — Akri.vn.  vi.  20.  These 
carpets  were  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  where  they  were  highly  esteemed. 
Carthage  was  also  noted  by  Hermippus,  Antiphanes, 
and  others,  for  its  magnificent  carpets. 

'•  Carpets  were  in  use,  .it  least  in  some  kind,  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Amos,  about  800  n.r. — .\mo«,  ii.  8. 
Carpets  were  spread  on  tlie  ground,  on  which  persons 
sat  who  dwelt  in  tents;  but  when  first  used  in  houses, 
even  in  the  East,  we  have  no  record.  In  the  twelfth 
century  car]>ets  were  articles  of  luxury- ;  and  in  En- 
gland, it  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  Becket's  splen- 
did style  of  living,  that  his  sumptuous  apartments 
were  every  day  in  winter  strewn  with  clean  straw  or 
hay;  about  a,d.  1160.      The  manufacture  of  wool«n 
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carpets  was  introduced  into  France  from  Persia,  in  the 
reiyii  of  Henry  IV.,  between  1589  and  1610.  Some 
artisans  who  had  quitted  France  in  disgust  went  to 
England,  and  established  the  carpet  manufacture  about 
1750.  There,  as  with  most  nations,  Persian  and  Tur- 
key carpets,  especially  the  former,  are  most  prized. 
The  famous  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  Kidderminster 
manufacture  is  the  growth  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  manufacture  of  Kidderminster  and  Brussels  car- 
pets has  much  advanced  within  fifteen  years,  at  Low- 
ell, Massachusetts,  and  Thomsonville,  Connecticut." — 
Haydx. 

Sir  J.  Gardiner  Wilkinson  gives  us  an  account  of 
an  ancient  carpet-rug  of  Egyptian  manufacture.  "  This 
rug,"  he  tells  us,  "is  made,  like  many  cloths  of  the 
present  day,  with  woolen  threads  on  linen  strings.  In 
the  centre  is  the  figure  of  a  boy  in  white,  with  a  goose 
above,  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  '  child,'  upon  a  green 
ground,  around  which  is  a  border  composed  of  red  and 
blue  lines,"'  etc. — Manners  and  Customs  (f  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  141-2.  He  further  informs  us 
that  there  are  in  the  Turin  Museum  some  specimens 
of  worked  worsted  upon  linen,  "in  which  the  linen 
threads  of  the  Meft  had  been  picked  out,  and  colored 
worsted  sewed  on  the  warp."  In  these  two  examples 
we  have  evidence  of  the  existence,  at  a  verj'  early 
time,  of  a  system  of  tapestry -weaving.  The  ancient 
carpet  manufacture  of  the  Asiatic  countries  may  re- 
solve itself  under  the  appellation  of  needle-work.  Of 
this,  the  present  process  of  carpet-weaving  in  Persia 
and  Turkey,  and  the  tapestry  manufacture  of  France, 
may  be  considered  as  fitting  examples.  The  tapestrj-, 
as  is  well  known,  consists  of  woolen  or  other  threads 
sewed  on  the  strings  of  the  warp  by  means  of  small 
shuttle-needles.  The  Persian  carpet  is  formed  by 
knotting  into  the  warp  tuft  after  tuft  of  woolen  yarn, 
over  each  row  of  which  a  woof  shot  is  passed,  the  fin- 
gers being  here  employed  instead  of  the  shuttle-needles, 
as  the  fabric  is  of  a  coarser  description.  In  both  meth- 
ods the  principle  is  the  same.  Both  are  formed  in 
looms  of  very  simple  construction,  the  warp  threads 
are  arranged  in  parallel  order,  whether  upright  or  hor- 
izontal, and  the  fabric  and  pattern  are  produced  by 
colored  threads,  hand-wrought  upon  the  warp.  This 
may  be  designated  the  hand-wrought  or  needle-work 
method,  which  only  makes  one  stitch  or  loop  at  a  time, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  machine-wrought  process, 
the  result  of  mechanical  appliances,  wherebj'  a  thou- 
sand stitches  are  effected  at  once.  Herein  lies  the 
essential  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern, 
the  simple  and  complex  carpet  manufacture. 

Persia. — In  Persia  there  are  entire  tribes  and  fam- 
ilies whose  only  occupation  is  that  of  carpet-weaving. 
These  dispose  of  their  productions  at  the  bazars  to 
native  merchants,  who  remove  them  to  Smyrna  or 
Constantinople,  where  they  meet  with  European  pur- 
chasers. The  trade  in  real  Persian  carpets  is,  howev- 
er, very  limited,  owing  to  their  small  size.  They  are 
seldom  larger  than  hearth-rugs,  long  and  narrow. 
Very  many  of  them,  moreover,  are  considerably  tar- 
nished by  exposure  in  bazars,  if  they  have  not  indeed 
been  already  used.  To  render  them  more  salable  they 
are  cleaned.  This  is  done  by  cropping  the  surface, 
which  in  some  cases  is  shaved  quite  close  to  the  knot ; 
hence  a  great  proportion  of  those  brought  to  this  coun- 
try have  not  their  original  riclincss  and  depth  of  pile. 
Felted  carpets  or  m/rmuds  are  also  made  in  Persia,  but 
do  not  constitute  an  export  commodity.  Sir  Henry 
Bethune,  late  Persian  embassador,  liad  in  his  posses- 
sion a  very  singular  specimen  of  this  felt  carpeting,  in 
which  colored  tufts  of  worsted  had  l]een  inserted  dur- 
ing the  process  of  manufacture,  producing  a  regular 
pattern  when  finished. 

Tiirh'ii. — The  greater  part  of  those  Turkey  carpets 
imported  into  Western  Europe  are  manufactured  at 
Ushak  or  Ouchak,  in  the  province  of  Aidin,  about  six 
days'  journey  from  Smyrna,  and  rugs  principally  at 


Kulah  or  Koula,  an  adjacent  village.  In  the  provinces 
of  Hoodavendigniar,  Adana,  and  Nish,  numerous 
households  are  employed  in  their  production,  as  also 
in  the  districts  of  Bozah,  the  city  of  Aleppo,  and  the 
villages  of  Trebizond.  Here  and  there,  throughout 
Caramania,  such  carpets  are  also  made.  The  Turco- 
mans of  Tripoli,  the  women  of  Candia,  and  the  peas- 
antry of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  are  likewise  engaged  in 
their  fabrication.  In  none  of  these  places,  however, 
does  any  large  manufactory  exist ;  the  carpets  are  the 
work  of  families  and  households.  These  carpets  are 
woven  in  one  piece,  and  there  is  this  notable  peculiari- 
ty in  their  manufacture,  that  the  same  pattern  is  never 
again  exactly  reproduced ;  no  two  carpets  are  C]uite 
alike.  The  patterns  are  very  remarkable,  and  their 
origin  is  unknown  even  to  Mussulmans.  The  Turkey 
carpet  pattern  represents  inlaid  jeweled  work,  which 
accords  with  Eastern  tales  of  jewels  and  diamonds. 
If  this  were  rightly  imderstood,  it  would  prevent  such 
speculations  as  those  of  Mr.  Redgrave  in  his  Great  Ex- 
hibition Eeport  on  Design,  where  he  remarks,  that 
"  the  Turkish  carpets  are  generally  designed  with  a 
flat  border  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size,  and  with  a 
centre  of  larger  forms  conventionalized  in  some  cases 
even  to  the  extent  of  obscuring  the  forms — a  fault  to 
be  avoided."  This  is  doubtless  a  very  ingenious  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  curious  forms  of  a  Turkey  car- 
pet ;  but  these,  however  fantastic,  are  never  obscured, 
nor  are  there  any  flowers,  flat  or  otherwise,  in  the  bor- 
ders or  elsewhere.  The  great  beauty  of  these  carpets 
lies  in  the  equal  balance  of  color,  of  dull  neutral  shades, 
somewhat  sombre  in  effect. 

India. — Generallj'  throughout  British  India  the 
carpet  manufacture  is  carried  on.  At  Benares  and 
Moorshedebad  are  produced  velvet  carpets  with  gold 
embroidery.  A  very  elaborate  carpet,  sent  from  Cash- 
mere to  the  Great  Exhibition  by  Maharajah  Goolab 
Singh,  was  composed  entirely  of  silk,  and  excited 
great  admiration.  In  every  square  foot  of  this  carpet, 
we  are  informed,  there  were  at  least  10,000  ties  or 
knots.  Silk  embroidered  hookah  carpets  are  made  at 
Lahore,  Mooltan,  Khyrpoor,  Tanjore,  and  Bengal ; 
cotton  carpets,  or  satrunjees  at  Rungpore,  Agra,  and 
Sasseram ;  printed  cotton  carpets  at  Ahmedabad ; 
printed  floor-cloth  at  Mooltan.  Woolen  carpets  are 
far  more  extensively  manufactured ;  some  of  which 
come  from  Ellore,  Mirzapore,  and  Goruckpore ;  but  the 
principal  manufacture  rs  at  Masulipatam,  292  miles 
north  from  Madras.  There  the  capital  and  enterprise 
of  Great  Britain  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  rather  tardy 
movements  of  the  natives,  and  this  article  is  now  in 
general  demand.  Of  late  years  linen  warp  has  been 
introduced  instead  of  cotton,  and  the  fabric  is  therebj- 
much  improved.  The  designs  of  the  Indian  carpets 
have  more  regularity  than  those  of  Turkey,  and  the 
colors  are  mostly  warm  negatives,  enlivened  with  bril- 
liant hues  interspersed.  For  the  introduction  of  Masul- 
ipatam carpets,  as  of  many  others,  the  English  are  in- 
debted to  the  firm  of  AA^atson,  Bell,  &  Co.,  whose  In- 
dian connection  is  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  these 
beautiful  fabrics. — E.  B. 

The  total  value  of  Persian,  Turkey,  and  Indian  car- 
pets imported  into  England  may  be  computed  at  about 
£20,000  per  annum. 

Oriental  carpets  were  first  introduced  into  Spain  bj' 
the  Moors ;  and  at  a  later  date  the  Venetians  imported 
them  into  Italy,  and  supplied  Western  Europe  with 
this  luxurious  manufacture.  We  have  frequent  men- 
tion of  them  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  cost- 
liness and  magnificence  are  celel)rated  in  the  illumin- 
ated pages  of  fabliaux  and  romances.  They  were 
spread  in  the  presence-chambers  of  royalty,  before  the 
high  altars  of  cha])els  and  cathedrals,  in  the  bowers  of 
"ladyes  faire,"  and  on  the  sunnner  grass.  Many  ar- 
ticles'of  furniture  were  also  covered  with  them — beds, 
couches,  tables,  and  regal  faldestols ;  but  here  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  distinguish  between  carpet  and  tap- 
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estrv,  l)Oth  being  used  promiscuously.  Tapestry  of  | 
BiJ'ltkine  or  Baldachine  (from  Baldak,  ancient  name 
of  IJagdad},  was  a  carpet  inwrought  with  gold  and  ■ 
silver  threads.  Such  were  carried  on  poles,  and  uf;-  j 
lifted  as  a  canopy  over  the  host,  and  over  great  per-  | 
sonages  in  procession.  The  troubadours  had  carpets 
of  gold  embroidery  which  they  laid  upon  the  grass 
beneath  them.  Hearth-rugs  and  throne  carpets,  gor- 
geously emblazoned  with  heraldic  centre-pieces,  were 
the  haiidiworii  of  high-born  dames  during  the  romance 
period.  To  some  of  these  were  attached  fringes,  but 
such  were  more  usually  composed  of  the  fag-ends  of 
the  warp,  liite  those  of  Per.'ria.  India,  and  Turkey.  A 
black  velvet  carpet,  "fringed  with  silver  and  gold, 
and  lined  with  taffeta,"  is  enumerated  in  the  inven- 
tory of  Archbishop  Parke's  household  furniture  in 
157T.  Rushes  were  strewn  on  tlie  floor  of  Queen  Jla- 
ry\s  presence-chamber,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  had  the 
additional  covering  of  a  Turkey  carpet.  Long  prior 
to  this,  however,  Eastern  carpets  had  been  introduced. 
In  tlie  reign  of  Edward  VI.  we  read  that  before  com- 
munion-tables were  placed 

"  Carpets  full  gay. 
That  wrought  were  in  the  Orient" 

Checkered  matting  appears  to  have  been  very  gener- 
all)'  used  about  the  (ifteenth  century.  The  same  ar- 
ticle is  produced  in  many  parts  of  Asia  from  the  grassy 
fibres  of  the  ratan.  A  superior  description  is  now 
made  from  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  Manillan  flax.  In 
Lydgate's  metrical  life  of  St.  Edmund  (MS.  Ilarl.  No. 
227>i')  is  a  representation  of  the  room  wherein  that 
saint  was  born ;  the  floor  is  covered  with  checkered 
matting,  and  a  fringed  hearth-rug  of  Gothic  design  is 
before  the  fire-place.  Carpets  composed  entirely  of 
leather  strips  interlaced  together  may  f)e  seen  in  our 
antiquarian  museums.  A  sample  of  this  description 
was  lately  prepared  for  the  inspection  of  the  new  houses 
of  Parliament,  and  offered  as  a  covering  for  their  halls 
and  passages,  but  was  rejected. 

France. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  the  carpet  man- 
ufacture appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  Persia 
into  France.  Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV., 
estaljlished  the  manufactory  at  Heauvais  in  1064, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  government, 
and  produces  very  artistic  specimens.  A  variety  of 
these,  "in  Turkish,  Peruvian,  and  Chinese  styles," 
was  exhibited  in  l^ondon  in  1851.  The  national  man- 
ufactory of  Gobelins,  which  likewise  sent  its  beautiful 
carpets  and  tapestry  to  the  great  exhibition,  was  estab- 
lished shortly  after  that  of  Beauvais.  It  was  pur- 
chased in  1677  by  Colbert  from  the  Gobelin  famih-, 
whose  progenitors,  a  century  ago  (Gilles  and  Jean 
Gobelin),  brought  their  art,  as  was  supposed,  from 
Flanders.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  by  William  Sheldon,  to  start  this  manufac- 
ture in  England  ;  but  under  the  patronage  of  James  I. 
it  was  more  successfully  established,  with  the  super- 
intendence of  Sir  Francis  Crane,  at  Mortlake,  in  Sur- 
rey, where  both  carpets  and  tapestry  were  produced. 
Toward  this  object  the  sum  of  £2676  sterling  was  con- 
tributed by  its  royal  patron,  and  French  weavers  were 
brought  over  to  assist.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  thing  considerable  was  eftected  until  after  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  edict  of  Xantes  in  1685,  when  artisans 
of  every  trade  fled  to  England,  among  whom  were 
tapestry  and  carpet  weavers,  who  settled  in  various 
parts.  About  the  year  1750,  ^Ir.  iloore  was  awarded 
a  premium  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  best  imita- 
tion Turkey  carpets ;  and  Parisot  conducted  an  ostal>- 
lishmcnt  for  their  manufacture  at  Paddington,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Subse- 
quently, caritcts  were  wrouglit  on  the  same  princijde 
at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire,  whence  tlie  name  ;  and 
afterward  at  AVilton,  where  they  are  still  manufac- 
tured. The  board  of  trustees  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts  and  manufactures  in  Scotland  ofl'ered  prizes  for 
the  best  Persian  and  Turkey  carpets.     About  ninety 


years  previously  they  had  been  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Holyrood  Palace.  These  exfjensive  and  magnifi- 
cent carpets  are  now  made  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
but  more  particularly  at  the  Gobelins  manufactory,  at 
Aubusson  and  Fellitin,  in  the  department  of  Creuse, 
at  the  manufacture  royal  de  tapis  de  toumai  in  Bel- 
gium, and  at  Deventer  in  the  Netherlands.  They  are 
also  made  in  London  and  Kidderminster. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  of  the  simple  liand- 
wrought  or  needle-work  process,  which  implies  great 
expense  and  waste  of  time  and  labor,  and  is  therefore 
not  calculated  to  supply  a  general  demand.  The  ma- 
chine-wrought fabric  now  claims  our  attention;  and 
first  in  order,  the  common  ingrain,  Kidilerminster,  or 
Scotch  carpet,  which  is  made  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  north  of  England,  and  in  tlie  United  States. 
This  consists  of  worsted  warp  traversed  by  woolen 
weft,  and  is  woven  in  pieces  aliout  a  yard  wide.  It  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  webs  interlaced  together  at 
one  operation,  and  is  therefore  a  douijle  or  two-ply  car- 
pet, similar  on  either  side.  In  this  article  only  two 
colors  can  with  propriety  be  introduced,  as  otherwise 
it  has  a  striped  or  mi.xed  appearance.  A  pure  or  plain 
color  can  only  be  obtained  where  the  weft  traverses 
the  warp  of  the  same  color.  Suppose  a  crimson  figure 
on  a  maroon  ground  ;  the  one  web  is  maroon,  the  other 
is  crimson,  and  the  pattern  is  produced  by  these  inter- 
secting and  decussating  each  other  at  points  predeterm- 
ined; thus  what  is  crimson  on  one  side  is  maroon  on 
the  other,  and  vice  i-er.--a.  One  beam  contains  the  warp 
of  both  plies,  arranged  in  two  tiers,  which  is  passed 
through  the  j/iails  or  metallic  eyes  of  the  harness — two 
threads  through  each  eye — and  thence  through  the 
reed.  The  harness  draws  up  certain  warp  threads,  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  with  the  weft,  the 
pattern  depending  upon  such  warp  threads  as  are  so 
drawn  up.  This  was  formerly  effected  by  means  of 
a  revolving  barrel,  whose  surface  was  studded  with 
pins,  which  by  rotation  acted  upon  the  warp  threads. 
These  studs  being  arranged  so  as  to  produce  one  pat- 
tern, a  separate  barrel,  or  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
studs,  was  requisite  for  every  other  pattern.  But  this 
machine  is  now  superseded  by  the  more  efficient  Jac- 
quard  apparatus,  which  produces  the  pattern  by  means 
of  an  endless  chain  of  perforated  cards  working  against 
parallel  rows  of  needles.  This  double  fabric  is  also 
made  in  France,  and  sprigs  of  divers  colors  inserted. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  process,  with  elaborate  dia- 
grams, is  given  by  M.  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  in  the 
Kncijdopidie  Mtthodique.  An  improvement  upon  the 
Kidderminster  carpet  is  the  triple  or  three-ply  fabric, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Thomas  ^lorton,  of  Kilmarnock. 
This  is  composed  of  three  distinct  webs,  which,  by  in- 
terchanging their  threads,  produce  the  pattern  on  both 
sides.  A  variety  of  color  is  thus  obtained,  and  the 
texture  is  of  great  thickness  and  durability.  Figured 
Venetian  carpeting  is  of  similar  description  ;  here  the 
woof  is  completely  covered  by  a  heavy  body  of  warp. 
Dutch  carpeting  is  much  inferior  in  quality,  and  was 
originally  made  of  cow-hair,  but  now  of  the  coarsest 
wool.  Neither  fabric  has  great  capabilities  of  design : 
simple  diced  patterns  are  wrought  in  the  Venetian, 
stripes  and  checkers  in  the  Dutch. 

The  Brussels  carpet  is  a  very  superior  texture.     It 

is  composed  of  worsted  and  linen,  and  has  a  rich  cord- 

i  ed  appearance.     The  figures  are  raised  entirely  from 

j  the  warp,  by  inserting  a  series  of  wires  lH?tween  the 

j  linen  foundation  and  the  superficial  yarn.    Those  wires 

are  afterward  withdrawn,  leaving  a  looped  surface. 

In  this  manufacture  there  is  a  great  waste  of  material, 

and  the  colors  are  usually  limited  to  five.      luich  color 

has  its  continuous  layer  of  thread,  running  from  end 

to  end  of  the  web,  which  rises  to  the  surface  at  inter- 

!  vals  indicated  by  the  design,  and  then  sinks  into  the 

body  of  the  fabric.     Thus  there  are  five  layers  or  cov- 

I  ers,  only  a  fifth  part  of  which  is  visible:  and  owing  to 

I  the  irrcgularitv  of  their  ascent  to  the  surface,  thcv  can 
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not  be  pliiocd  upon  one  beam,  but  each  thread  is  wound 
on  a  separate  bobbin,  with  a  weight  attached  to  give 
a  proper  tension.  These  bobbins  arc  arranged  in  iivc 
frames  jutting  out  behind  the  loom,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  l)obbins  in  eadi  frame  lor  the  ordinary  width. 
Additional  frames  are  recjuisitd  for  additional  colors 
introduced ;  but  where  more  than  five  are  engaged  the 
pattern  is  rather  indistinct.  The  threads  of  all  the 
bol)bins  are  then  drawn  through  the  harness,  heddles, 
and  reed,  to  unite  with  the  linen  yarn  in  the  compound 
fabric,  the  .Jacquard  machine  being  en)i)loyed  to  pro- 
duce tlie  pattern.  Brussels  carpets  were  first  intro- 
duced into  Wilton  about  a  century  ago,  from  Tournai, 
in  lielgium.  Kidderminster  is  now  the  chief  seat  of 
this  manufacture,  where  upward  of  2000  looms  are  in 
operation. 

Moiiuette  or  Wilton  carpets  arc  woven  in  the  same 
manner,  and  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  loops  are  cut 
open  into  an  elastic  velvet  pile.  To  cfTect  this,  the 
wires  arc  not  circular  as  in  tiie  Brussels  fabric,  but  flat, 
and  furnished  Avith  a  groove  in  the  upper  edge,  where- 
in the  sharp  point  of  a  knife  is  inserted  and  drawn 
across  the  yarn,  cutting  the  i)ile.  These  carpets,  be- 
sides being  manufactured  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  are  also  made  in  France. 

liecent  /mprovcmeiits. — We  now  ])roceed  to  describe 
a  very  ingenious  improvement  in  this  branch  of  car- 
pot  manufacture,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ivichard  Why- 
tocii,  of  Kdinl)urgh.  This  is  a  coinl)inati()n  of  the  arts 
of  ))rintiiig  and  weaving,  at  the  same  tin)e  sinijjlifying 
botii.  Tliese  arts  maj'  be  said  to  be  comljined  when 
an}'  vurin  fabric  is jwrn^ct/ ;  but  here  the  process  is  re- 
versed, the  threads  being  printed  before  thej'  are  in 
cloth.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  the  case  when  warps  are 
printed  and  then  woven;  but  the  grand  novelty  of  this 
invention  is  that  the  threaJx  are  printed  before  even 
the  wnrj}  is  formed.  One  tliread,  or  tAvo  treated  as  one, 
in  some  cases  miles  in  length,  are  colored  by  steps  of 
half  an  inch,  faster  than  a  swift  runner  would  make 
tlui  distance.  When  these  threa<ls  have  been  all  parti- 
colored in  this  manner,  they  form  the  elements,  as  it 
•were,  of  the  intended  design  or  fabric.  Singly,  they 
exhibit  no  regular  ligure  or  pattern ;  but  when  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  order,  ready  for  the  weaver's 
beam,  the  figure  comes  into  view,  niucli  elongated  of 
course,  inasmuch  as  eighteen  feet  of  the  warp  will 
sometimes  be  gathered  into  four  feet  of  clotli,  in  order 
to  secure  the  due  proportions  of  the  intended  object. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  two  combined  arts  of  printing 
and  weaving  are  simplified  bj-  this  contrivance.  With 
regard  to  tiie  weaving:  Fir.vt.  The  loom  occu))ies  only 
one-third  of  the  space  in  length  tliat  the  Brussels  loom 
requires.  Second.  The  latter  must  have  1300  little 
beams  or  bobbins,  from  whidi  tlic  worsted  pile  has  to 
be  gathered ;  Avhereas  this  loom  requires  only  one  beam 
for  the  whole  of  the  worsted  threads.  Third.  While 
the  Brussels  or  Wilton,  on  a  web  of  twenty-seven 
inches,  requires  for  the  best  fabric  28G0  threads,  only 
780  are  here  requisite — one  layer  instead  of  five — to 
produce  as  good  or  a  better  surface.  Lastly.  While  the 
number  of  colors  in  succession  lengthwise,  on  the  old 
principle,  must  not  exceed  six  or  seven,  upward  of 
twenty  or  thirty  can  be  introduced  by  the  new  method. 
Then,  again,  as  a  simplification  of  the  printing  process : 
whereas  formerl}'  a  change  of  blocks  was  required  for 
every  change  of  pattern,  in  tiiis  new  process  the  same 
blocks  serve  for  all  patterns,  as  the  pen  serves  for  every 
form  of  type.  Many  of  those  manufacturers  who  are 
now  availing  themselves  of  this  invention  do  not  see 
wherein  its  true  economy  consists.  If  an  object,  say  a 
rosebud,  recurs  a  thousand  times  in  the  length  of  a  web, 
at  intervals  of  four  feet,  the  block  printer  must  apply 
his  block  a  thousand  times  to  point  the  opening  bud; 
but  here  the  buds  arc  congregated,  so  that  one  stroke 
may  Aye  them  all.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  a  thousand 
buds  in  the  length  of  the  web,  let  a  thread  be  wound 
round  a  hollow  cylinder  a  thousand  times,  and  a  trav- 


ersing wheel  charged  with  color  be  passed  across  the 
coil.  The  thread,  when  uncoiled,  will  be  found  to  be 
marked  in  a  thousand  places,  exactly  where  it  is  want- 
ed to  tip  the  opening  bud  with  red  from  end  to  end  of 
the  web.  Design-paper,  whereon  the  pattern  is  indi- 
cated in  small  squares,  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  ])iint- 
er;  each  square  being  one  stroke  of  the  color-pulley. 
After  the  threads  are  thus  streaked  across  with  color 
they  are  removed  from  the  cylinder  or  drum,  and  the 
dyes  are  fixed  by  the  action  of  steam.  The  threads 
are  then  arranged  in  setting-frames,  according  to  the 
squares  of  the  design-paper,  to  constitute  the  warp  of 
the  projected  web.  The  Jacquard  is  now  so  far  at  a 
discount,  and  the  loom  restored  to  nearly  the  same  sim- 
plicity as  of  old,  when 

"  UctwecM  two  trees  the  web  was  hung." 

The  principle  here  referred  to  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
The  works  of  the  first  masters  may  yet  be  multiplied 
by  this  process,  if  they  Avill  condescend  to  furnish  the 
cartoons.  Already  flowers  are  produced  which  the  bot- 
anist can  classify  without  mistake. 

Like  every  other  improvement,  this  invention  net 
■with  considerable  opposition,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  During  the  first  four- 
teen years,  the  number  of  looms  emi>loyed  gradually 
increased  from  one  to  fifty-six,  the  greatest  number  in 
operation  at  Lasswade  in  1847.  Now,  so  extensive  is 
the  manufacture  in  England,  that  one  liouse  produces 
to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  sterling  per  annum,  hav- 
ing upward  of  three  hundred  looms  at  work  by  stcam- 
jiower.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  these  jjower- 
looms,  instead  of  throwing  out  of  employment,  engage 
more  operatives  with  better  wages  and  easier  work. 
Messrs.  Henderson  and  Widnell  of  Lasswade,  John 
Crossloy  and  Sons  of  Halifax,  Pardee,  Hoomans,  and 
Pardee  of  Kiddcnninstcr,  and  Sutherland  and  Tod  of 
Lanark,  are  the  jirincipal  manufacturers  engaged  upon 
this  patent.  An  extraordinary  consequence  upon  the 
introduction  of  this  article  is  that  it  has  not  interfered 
with  other  branches  of  the  carpet  manufacture,  not  one 
of  wliich  appears  to  have  been  diminished.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  addition  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  to 
the  whole  amount  of  its  produce,  itself  no  mean  result; 
the  whole  trade  being  at  least  donbled,  as  far  as  fine 
carpets  are  concerned.  Whytock's  carpets  are  known 
under  the  designation  of  Patent  Tapestry  and  Velvet 
Pile  Carpets.  Kngs,  table-covers,  fine  velvets,  and  tap- 
estry hangings,  are  wrought  on  the  same  principle. 

Another  great  improvement  in  carpet-making,  which 
originated  also  in  Scotland,  was  patented  by  Mr.  James 
Templeton,  of  Glasgow.  It  is  on  the  chenille  princijtle, 
and  consists  of  a  process  of  double  weaving.  First  a 
tliin  striped  fabric  is  made ;  and  this,  when  cut  up,  is 
again  woven  into  a  denser  fabric  for  carpets,  rugs,  and 
table-covers.  The  chenille  stripes,  like  the  parti-color- 
ed threads  in  Whytock's  invention,  form  the  elements 
of  the  second  fabric,  only  those  elements  go  to  compose 
the  woof  instead  of  the  warp,  as  in  the  former  ease. 
Extremelj'  beautiful  carpets  have  been  made  on  this 
principle,  and  these  being  woven  in  large  squares,  have 
interfered  much  with  the  Tournai  or  Axminster  car- 
pets, having  the  same  depth  of  pile,  without  being  so 
expensive.  Hitherto,  however,  the  manufacture  has 
been  confined  to  the  place  where  it  originated. 

Patent  wool  mosaic  is  another  novoltj'.  This  man- 
ufacture was  introduced  into  England  from  Germanj-. 
It  is  produced  by  cementing  with  caoutchouc  a  close 
velvet  pile  on  a  plain  cloth.  Messrs.  John  Crossley 
and  Sons  of  Halifax  have  brought  out  some  admirable 
specimens  of  this  mosaic-work,  in  carpets,  rugs,  and 
hangings  for  walls;  but  as  yet  this  method  has  been 
more  extensivelj'  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  small 
articles.  A  verj'  cheap  description  of  carpet  is  now 
made  near  Manchester.  It  is  first  woven  in  plain  col- 
ors by  steam-power,  under  Seivier's  patent,  by  Bright 
&  Co.  It  is  then  printed  with  colored  blocks  by  ma- 
chinery patented  by  Burch  &  Co.     This  article  has  a 
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large  export  sale.  The  carpet  manufacture  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  Great  Britain.  Upward  of  5000  looms,  it 
is  computed,  are  now  in  operation,  upon  every  descrip- 
tion. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  carpet  design.  This  matter 
is  regulated  by  prevailing  fashion  and  caprice,  under 
the  ever-varying  semblance  of  good  taste.  There  are 
revolutions  in  decorative  art  as  in  all  things  else,  and 
in  these  carpet  design  is  involved.  An  acute  observer 
can  discover  here  symptomatic  indications  of  nation- 
al or  individual  character.  The  supremacy  of  Gothic 
architecture,  in  our  day,  implies  the  revival  of  medi- 
aival  art.  Simple  ornamental  designs,  in  quiet  and  sub- 
dued coloring,  are  now  about  to  take  the  place  of  their 


more  brilliant  predecessors.  Many  colors  will  only  be 
tolerated  in  Moorish  and  Arabesque  ornament,  or  in 
the  bizarra  Turkey  carpet. — E.  B. 

Tlie  production  of  carpets  is  carried  on  extensively  in 
the  United  States,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  Khode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  In 
Massachusetts  alone,  in  1850,  the  capital  invested  in 
this  braiicii  of  business  amounted  to  $2,264,000,  and 
the  annual  product  about  81,400,000,  in  which  IGOO 
persons  were  employed.  Our  manufacture  of  carpets 
is  increasing,  and  will  probalily  equal  the  demand  wlieu 
the  production  of  wool  shall  supply  the  wants  of  our 
manufacturers.  Of  the  imports  into  this  country  fully 
nine-tenths  come  from  Great  Britain. 


I.MPORT8   OF   CAEPETS  INTO   TUF,    UNITED   STATES. 


Year  ending  June  30,  1833. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1854. 

Year  endinc  June  30,  1S55. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yard.1. 

Value. 

Varda.         |           Value. 

Wilton,  Saxony,  and  Aubusson 

Brussels,  Turkey,  and  treble  ingrained 

Venetian  and  other  ingrained 

Not  specified 

Total 

73,879 
7.35,402 
239,157 

$I2,.571 
752,487 
142,817 
229,404 

03,0-^7 

2,230,208 

353,725 

.$93,230) 

1,313,107- 

16.5,391) 

097,087 

1,492,953 

$1,027,707 
17S,S70 

$1,217,279 

$2,208,815 

$1.. 000,  .'(7  7 

The  duty  on  carpets  and  carpeting,  and  carpet-bags  and  oil-cloth  imported  into  the  United  States  is  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
On  straw  matting,  worsted  carpet-bags,  and  carpet  binding,  25  per  cent. 


Carriages.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to 
Ericthonius  of  .\thens,  who  produced  the  first  chariot 
about  148C,  D.c.  Carriages  were  known  in  France  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  a.u.  1547  ;  but  they  were  of 
very  rude  construction,  and  rare.  They  seem  to  have 
been  known  in  England  in  1555 ;  but  not  the  art  of 
making  them.  Close  carriages  of  good  workmanship 
began  to  be  used  by  persons  of  the  highest  quality  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Henry  IV.  had 
one,  but  without  straps  or  springs.  Their  construction 
was  various :  they  were  first  made  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  then  called  ■vvhirlicotes. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1619,  drove  six  horses  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  rivalry,  drove 
eight.  They  were  first  let  for  hire  in  Paris,  in  1650, 
at  the  Hotel  Fiacre  ;  and  hence  their  name. — Hay'dn. 
Premiums  at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  London  were 
given  to  the  makers  of  carriages  in  the  United  States, 
as  they  were  superior  in  lightness  and  strength,  with  an 
equal  finish.    New  York  carriages  are  very  celebrated. 

Carriers  are  persons  undertaking  for  hire  to  carry 
goods  from  one  place  to  another.  Proprietors  of  carts 
and  wagons,  masters  and  owners  of  ships,  hoymen, 
lightermen,  bargemen,  ferrymen,  etc.,  are  denominated 
conlmon  carriers.  The  master  of  a  stage-coach  who 
only  carries  passengers  for  hire  is  not  liable  for  goods  ; 
but  if  he  undertake  to  carry  goods  a?id  passengers,  then 
he  is  liable  for  both  as  a  common  carrier.  The  post- 
master-general is  not  a  carrier  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  nor  is  he  subjected  to  his  liabilities. 

Duties  and  Liabiiilies  of  Carriers. — Carriers  are  bound 
to  receive  and  carry  the  goods  of  all  persons  for  a  rea- 
sonaljle  hire  or  reward  ;  to  take  proper  care  of  them  in 
their  passage ;  to  deliver  them  safely,  and  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  they  were  received  (excepting  only 
such  losses  as  may  arise  from  Ike  act  of  God) ;  or,  in 
default  thereof,  to  make  compensation  to  the  owner 
for  whatever  loss  or  damage  the  goods  may  have  re- 
ceived while  in  their  custody,  that  might  have  been 
prevented.  Hence  a  carrier  is  liable,  though  he  be 
robbed  of  the  goods  or  thev  be  taken  from  him  by  ir- 
resistible force  ;  and  though  this  may  seem  a  "hard 
rule,  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  safely  adopt- 
ed ;  for  if  a  carrier  were  not  liable  for  losses  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  he  had  conducted  himself  dis- 
honestly or  negligently,  a  door  would  be  opened  for 
every  species  of  fraud  and  collusion,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  impossible,  in  most  cases,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  facts  were  such  as  the  carrier  represented.  On 
the  same  principle  a  carrier  has  been  held  accountable 
for  goods  accidentally  consumed  by  fire  while  in  his 
warehouse.     In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 


King's  Bench  on  a  case  of  this  sort.  Lord  Mansfield 
said :  "A  carrier,  by  the  nature  of  his  contract,  obli- 
ges himself  to  use  all  due  care  and  diligence,  and  is 
answerable  for  any  neglect.  But  there  is  something 
more  imposed  upon  him  by  custom,  that  is,  by  the 
common  law.  A  common  carrier  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
insurer.  All  the  cases  show  him  to  be  so.  This  makes 
him  liable  for  every  thing  except  the  act  of  God  and 
the  king's  enemies  ;  that  is,  even  for  inevitable  acci- 
dents, with  those  exceptions.  The  question  then  is, 
Whit  is  the  act  of  God?  I  consider  it  to  be  laid  down 
in  opposition  to  the  act  of  man;  such  as  lightning, 
storms,  tempests,  and  the  like,  which  could  not  hap- 
pen by  any  human  intervention.  To  prevent  litigation 
and  collusion,  the  law  presumes  negligence  except  in 
those  circumstances.  An  armed  force,  though  ever  so 
great  and  irresistible,  does  not  excuse  ;  the  reason  is, 
for  fear  it  may  give  room  for  collusion,  which  can 
never  happen  with  respect  to  the  act  of  God.  We  all, 
therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff"." — Forward  v.  Pittard,  1  T.  R.  27. 
A  can-ier  is  not  obliged  to  have  a  new  carriage  for 
every  journey ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  provide  one  that, 
without  any  extraordinary  accident,  may  be  fairly 
presumed  capable  of  performing  the  journey.  A  car- 
rier may  be  tlischarged  from  his  liability  by  any  fraud 
or  concealment  on  tlie  part  of  the  individual  employing 
him,  or  of  the  bailer ;  as  if  the  latter  represent  a  parcel 
as  containing  things  of  little  or  no  value,  when,  in 
fact,  it  contains  things  of  great  value.  But  when  the 
carrier  has  not  given  a  notice  limiting  his  responsilnli- 
ty,  and  when  lir  puts  no  questions  with  respect  to  the 
parcel  to  the  bailer,  the  latter  need  not  say  any  thing 
with  respect  to  it ;  and  though  the  bailer  should  rejv 
resent  the  thing  delivered  to  the  carrier  as  of  no  value, 
\-et,  ;'/'  the  latter  knmv  it  to  be  othenvise,  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible in  the  event  of  its  being  lost  or  damaged. 
If  the  bailer  deliver  goods  imperfectly  packed,  and  the 
carrier  does  not  perceive  it,  he  is  not  liable  in  the  event 
of  a  loss  occurring ;  but  if  the  defect  in  the  package 
were  such  that  the  carrier  could  not  but  perceive  it,  he 
would  be  liable.  On  this  principle  a  carrier  was  made 
to  answer  for  the  loss  of  a  greyhound  that  had  been 
improperly  secured  when  given  to  him.  A  carrier 
may  refuse  to  admit  goods  into  his  warehouse  at  an 
unseasonable  time,  or  before  he  is  ready  to  take  his 
journey  ;  but  he  can  not  refuse  to  do  the  ordinary 
duties  incumbent  on  a  person  in  his  situation.  It  is 
felony  if  a  carrier  open  a  parcel  and  take  goods  out  of 
it  with  intent  to  steal  them ;  and  it  has  been  decided 
that  if  goods  be  delivered  to  a  carrier  to  be  carried  to 
a  specified  place,  and  he  carry  them  to  a  different 
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"olace,  and  dispose  of  them  for  his  own  profit,  he  is 
guilty  of  felony ;  but  the  embezzlement  of  goods  by  a 
carrier  without  a  felonious  taking  merely  exposes  to  a 
civil  action. 

A  carrier  is  always,  unless  there  be  an  express 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  entitled  to  a  reward  for  his 
care  and  trouble.  In  some  cases  his  reward  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Legislature,  and  in  others  by  a  special 
stipulation  between  the  parties ;  but  though  there  be 
no  legislative  provision  or  express  agreement,  he  can 
not  claim  more  than  a  reasonable  compensation. 

Commencement  and  Termination  of  Liability. — A  car- 
rier's liability  commences  from  the  time  the  goods  are 
actually  delivered  to  him  in  the  character  of  carrier. 
A  delivery  to  a  carrier's  servant  is  a  delivery  to  him- 
self, and  he  will  be  responsible.  The  delivery  of 
goods  at  an  inn  yard  or  warehouse,  at  which  other 
carriers  put  up,  is  not  a  delivery  so  as  to  charge  a 
carrier,  unless  a  special  notice  be  given  him  of  their 
having  been  so  delivered,  or  some  previous  intimation 
to  that  eft'ect. 

"In  New  York  it  was  held  that  placing  goods  on 
the  wharf  without  notice  to  the  consignee  is  not  a  de- 
livery to  the  consignee,  so  as  to  discharge  the  carrier, 
even  though  there  was  a  usage  to  deliver  goods  in 
that  manner.  The  carrier  must  not  leave  or  abandon 
the  goods  on  the  wharf,  even  though  there  be  an  ina- 
bility or  refusal  of  the  consignee  to  receive  them." — 
Kent's  Commentaries. 

A  carrier's  liability  ceases  when  he  vests  the  prop- 
erty committed  to  his  charge  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
signee or  his  agents,  by  actual  delivery  ;  or  when  the 
property  is  resumed  by  the  consigner,  in  pursuance  of 
his  right  of  stopping  it  in  transitu.  It  is  in  all  cases 
the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  deliver  the  goods.  The  leav- 
ing goods  at  an  inn  is  not  a  sufficient  delivery.  The 
rule  in  such  cases,  in  deciding  upon  the  carrier's  lia- 
bility, is  to  consider  whether  any  thing  remains  to  be 
done  b}-  the  carrier,  as  such  ;  and  if  nothing  remains 
to  be  done,  his  liability  ceases,  and  conversely. 

A  can'ier  has  a  lien  upon  goods  for  his  hire.  Even 
if  the  goods  be  stolen,  the  rightful  owner  is  not  to 
have  them  without  paying  the  carriage. 

Fcr  further  details  as  to  this  subject,  see  Jeremy  on 
the  Law  of  Carriers,  passim ;  Chitty's  Commercial 
Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  369-386  ;  Burns'  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
title  Carriers;  and  Kent's  Commentaries,  Lect.  XL. 
There  are  some  excellent  observations  with  respect  to 
it  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Essay  on  the  Laio  of  Bail- 
ments.— For  an  account  of  the  regulations  as  to  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  in  stage-coaches  in  England, 
see  M'Culloch's  Dictionary. 

Carrot  (Daucus  carota,  Linn.),  a  biennial  plant,  a 
native  of  Britain.  Though  long  known  as  a  garden 
plant,  its  introduction  into  agriculture  has  been  com- 
paratively recent.  The  uses  of  the  carrot  in  domestic 
economy  are  well  known. 

Cart,  a  carriage  witli  two  wheels,  drawn  common- 
ly by  horses,  and  used  to  carry  heavy  goods,  etc.  The 
word  seems  formed  from  the  French  charret/e,  or  the 
Latin  carreta,  a  diminutive  of  carrus.  Carts  of  War, 
a  fjeculiar  kind  of  artillery  anciently  in  use  among  the 
Scotch.  In  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1456,  they 
are  thus  descriljed  :  "  It  is  thought  speidfull,  that  the 
king  may  requeist  to  certain  of  the  great  burrous  of 
the  land  that  are  of  ony  niyglit,  to  mak  carts  of  weir, 
and  in  ilk  cart  twa  gunnis,  and  ilk  ane  to  have  twa 
Chalmers,  with  the  remnant  of  the  graith  that  efteirs 
thereto,  and  an  cunnand  man  to  shute  thame."  By 
another  act  passed  in  1471,  the  prelates  and  barons  arc 
commanded  to  provide  such  carts  of  war  against  their 
old  enemies  the  English. — E.  B. 

Cartagena  (CV«;7A'/yo  Nova,  or  "New  Carthage," 
it  having  been  a  principal  colony  of  tlie  Carthaginians), 
a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port,  and  the  diief  naval  ar- 
senal of  Spain,  on  a  noble  bay  of  the  Mediterranean, 
province,  and  27  miles  south-southeast  of  Murcia.    Lat. 


37°  36'  5"  N.,  long.  0°  56'  36  "  W.  Population  27,727 ; 
in  1786  it  contained  60,000  inhabitants.  It  occupies 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  a  small  plain  extending  to  the 
harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  protected  from  all  winds  by  surrounding  heights, 
and  by  an  island  on  the  south,  which,  as  well  as  the 
city,  is  strongly  fortified.  The  city,  though  dull,  dilap- 
idated, and  unhealthy,  owing  to  an  adjacent  swamp,  has 
some  good  streets  and  houses,  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  a  marine  school,  large  royal  hospital,  found- 
ling hospital,  town-halland  custom-house,  observatory, 
theatre,  circus,  etc.  In  its  western  division,  an  arsenal, 
docks  for  building  men-of-war,  and  a  bagne  for  galley- 
slaves.  Its  port  communicates  with  the  Segura  River, 
by  the  Lorca  Canal.  Its  manufactures  of  cordage  and 
canvas,  with  trade  in  barilla  and  agricultural  produce, 
have  decayed,  but  it  still  has  a  valuable  tunny  fishery, 
and  a  glass  factory  recently  established  by  an  English 
house  ;  and  in  1843,  14  new  smelting  works  had  been 
set  up  here.  The  mines  of  Cartagena,  originally 
wrought  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  re-discovered  a 
few  years  ago  ;  and  in  1839  the  new  mine  of  La  Carmen 
was  opened  successfully  by  a  joint-stock  company. 
Since  then,  drainages  and  mining  have  proceeded  vig- 
orously. Cartagena  was  taken  by  Scipio  B.C.  208,  at 
which  period  Livy  states  that  it  was  one  of  the  richest 
cities  in  the  world.  It  was  ruined  bj-  the  Goths ; 
and  its  modern  importance  dates  only  jfrom  the  time 
of  Philip  II. 

Cartagena,  or  Carthagena,  a  strongly  fortified 
city  and  sea-port  of  New  Granada,  South  America,  of 
which  republic  it  is  the  chief  naval  arsenal,  capital  of 
the  province,  on  a  sandy  peninsula  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Lat.  of  the  dome' 10°  25'  36"  N.,  long.  75°  34' 
W.  Population  10,000,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  a 
mixed  black  race.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  built  mostly 
of  stone.  It  has  a  massive  citadel,  several  churches, 
a  college  with  about  200  pupils,  various  seminaries, 
and  two  hospitals.  The  temperature  is  very  high,  from 
80°  to  86°  Fahrenheit,  but  the  air  dry  and  healthy. 
Its  excellent  port  is  defended  by  two  forts,  and  is  the 
only  harbor  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Granada  adapt- 
ed for  repairing  vessels.  Cartagena  is  the  principal 
depot  for  the  produce  of  the  provinces  watered  by  the 
Cauca  and  Magdalena  Rivers,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Magdalena  by  a  canal.  It  exports  sugar,  cotton, 
coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  specie,  bullion,  etc.  Under  the 
Spaniards,  this  city  was  the  seat  of  a  captain  general, 
and  of  one  of  the  three  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  in 
America.  It  was  the  first  town  that  proclaimed  inde- 
pendence, and  in  1815  endured  a  most  vigorous  siege, 
and  was  subdued  only  by  famine.  Population  of  the 
province,  103,783. 

Cartridge,  in  the  military  art  a  case  of  pasteboard 
or  parchment,  holding  the  exact  charge  of  a  fire-arm. 
The  cartridges  for  muskets,  carabines,  and  pistols, 
contain  both  the  powder  and  ball.  Those  made  for 
cannon  and  mortars  are  cases  of  pasteboard  or  tin, 
sometimes  of  wood ;  and  simple  flannel  bags  have 
been  found  convenient  in  practice.  Cartridge-box,  a 
case  of  wood  or  turned  iron,  covered  with  leather,  with 
cells  for  holding  a  dozen  or  more  cartridges.  It  is  worn 
upon  a  belt  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hangs 
a  little  below  the  pocket-hole  on  the  right  side. — E.  B. 

Carving.  AVe  have  Scriptural  authority  for  its 
early  introduction. — See  Exodus  xxxi.  The  art  of 
carving  is  first  mentioned  in  profane  liistory  772  B.C., 
and  is  referred  to  the  Egyptians.  It  was  iirst  in  wood, 
next  in  stone,  and  afterward  in  marble  and  brass. 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  eminent  carvers  and  sculp- 
tors, and  opened  a  school  of  statuary,  568  B.C. — Pliny. 
See  article  Wood.  Carvers  of  meat  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  deribitares,  as  mentioned  by  Homer. — 
Haydn. 

Case,  in  Printing,  a  large,  flat,  oblong  frame  or 
box,  placed  aslope,  and  divided  into  numerous  little 
square  compartments,  each  containing  a  number  of 
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types  of  the  same  kind,  whence  the  compositor  takes 
tiie  particular  letters  he  requires  in  composing  his 
matter. 

Case-hardening,  the  process  of  converting  the 
superficies  or  outer  i)art  of  iron  into  steel.  This  is 
effected  l)y  placing  tiiu  article  in  a  box  with  some  an- 
imal or  vegetable  charcoal,  and  exi)osing  it  to  a  reil 
heat.  It  differs  only  from  the  making  of  steel  in  tiie 
shorter  duration  of  the  process.  Iron  tools,  etc.,  when 
thus  treated,  combine  the  toughness  of  iron  with  the 
hardness  of  steel. 

Cash,  in  Commerce,  means  the  coin,  bank  bills, 
drafts,  lionds,  and  all  immediately  negotiable  paper  in 
an  individual's  possession. 

Cash  Account,  in  Jiook-Lecpintj,  an  account  to 
which  nothing  but  cash  is  carried  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  which  all  the  disbursements  of  the  concern 
are  drawn  on  the  other.  The  balance  is  (lie  cash  in 
hand.  When  the  credit  side  more  than  balances  the 
debit  or  disbursement  side,  the  account  is  said  to  be 
in  aigh;  wlien  the  contrary,  to  be  out  of  cash.  Cash 
account,  in  Bankintj,  is  the  name  given  to  the  account 
of  the  advances  made  by  a  banker  in  Scotland  to  an 
individual  who  has  given  security  for  their  repayment.. 

Cashe^v-uuts  (Ger.  Akajuniisse,  Westindische  Ana~ 
kardeti;   Du.    Catsjoenooten ;    Fr.    Noij:  d'acajou;    It. 
Acaju;  Sp.  Nueces  d'ucaju;  Port.  Xozes  d'acaju),  the 
produce  of  the  Anarcardium  occidentale.     Tliej'  are  ex-  ; 
ternally  of  a  grayish  or  brownish  color,  of  the  shape  I 
of  a  kidney,  somewhat  convex  on  the  one  side,  and  ! 
depressed  on  the  other.     The  shell  is  very  hard  ;  and 
the  kernel,  which  is  sweet  and  of  a  very  fine  flavor,  is 
covered  with  a  thin  film.     Between  this  and  the  shell 
is  lodged  a  thick,  blackish,  inflammable  oil,  of  such  a  i 
caustic  nature  in  the  fresh  nuts,  that  if  the  lips  chance 
to  touch  it,  blisters  immediately  follow.     The  kernels 
are  used  in  cooking,  and  in  the  preparation  of  choco- 
late. 

Cashier,  a  cash-keeper ;  he  who  receives  and  paj-s  ; 
the  debts  of  a  society.     In  the  generality  of  founda-  i 
tions  the  cashier  is  called  treasurer.      In  a  banking 
institution  the  cashier  is  the  ofHcer  who  superintends 
the  books,  payments,  and  receipts  of  the  bank.     He  [ 
also  signs  or  countersigns  the  notes,  and  superintends 
all  the  transactions  under  tlie  order  of  tlie  directors.     . 

Cashmere,  a  kingdom  in  Northern  India,  so  called 
from  its  principal  division,  the  celebrated  vallej-  of 
that  name,  and  comprehending  within  its  limits  the  va- 
rious territories  which  constitute  the  dominions  of  Gho-  ' 
lab  Singh.  Its  l)oundaries  are,  the  Karakorum  Mount-  i 
ains  on  the  north  ;  Thibet  on  the  east ;  the  British  pos-  i 
sessions  of  Spiti,  Lahoul,and  the  I'unjaubonthe  south;  I 
and  the  Iluzarch  country  on  the  west.  It  extends  from 
lat.  32°  17'  to  lat.  oG°,  and  from  long.  73="  '20'  to  long,  j 
79°  40' ;  its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  being  350 
miles,  and  its  breadth  aliout  270.  Area  about  25,000  [ 
square  miles.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at 
750,000.  'Within  its  limits  are  included  the  valley  of 
Caslnnere,  aiul  the  provinces  of  Jamoo,  Ladahk,  Bulti 
or  Iskardoh,  Chaml)a,  and  some  others.  Cashmere  has 
been  long  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  which 
are  distributed  all  over  northern  and  western  Asia, 
and  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Europe.  These 
shawls  owe  their  peculiar  beauty  and  fine  texture  to 
tlie  wool  which  is  l)r<)ught  from  Thibet,  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  month's  journey  to  tlie  northeast.  The  wool 
forms  tlie  inner  coat  with  which  the  goat  is  covered, 
and  the  breed  is  peculiar  to  Tliil)ot ;  all  atteinj^s  to  in- 
troduce it  into  India  or  Persia  having  invariably  failed. 
The  wool,  which  is  originally  of  a  dark  gray  color,  is 
bleached  in  Cashmere  by  a  jireparation  of  rice  flour. 
The  process  of  nuuiufacture  is  very  slow,  not  more 
than  one  inch  being  added  to  the  finest  shawls  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  It  is  estimated  that  about  IG.OOO 
looms  were  at  one  tinie  employed  in  this  manufacture  ; 
but  of  late  years  the  demand  has  declined,  owing  to 
the  decay  of  the  Persian  and  Ottoman  empires,  and 


the  desolation  and  poverty  of  the  Eastern  countries. 
When  Cashmere  was  tributary  to  Afghanistan,  a  great 
portion  of  the  puldic  revenue  was  exacted  in  shawls. 
The  yarn  into  which  the  wool  is  spun  is  dyed  with 
various  colors,  and,  after  being  woven,  the  piece  is 
once  washed,  and  the  border,  in  which  is  displayed  a 
variety  of  figures  and  colors,  is  attached  to  the  shawls 
in  so  dexterous  a  manner  that  it  is  hardly  jKissiblo  to 
discover  the  junction.  Tlie  price  varies  in  projiortion 
to  the  quality.  A  species  of  writing-paper  is  also 
made  in  Cashmere,  which  is  highly  praised  through- 
out the  East,  and  was  formerly  a  great  article  of  traftic ; 
as  were  also  its  lacquered  ware,  cutlery,  and  sugar. 
A  wine  resembling  Madeira  is  manufactured,  and  a 
spirituous  liquor  is  distilled  from  the  f;raj<e.  The 
internal  intercourse  of  the  country  is  chiefly  main- 
tained by  means  of  the  numerous  streams  wliich  in- 
tersect it,  and  which  are  navigated  in  long  and  nar- 
row lioats  moved  by  padiUes. — E.  B. 

Cashmere  Shaw^ls.  The  diitrict  from  whence 
come  these  costly  shawls  is  descril)ed  as  being  ''the 
happy  valley,  and  a  paradise  in  perpetual  spring." 
The  true  Cashmere  shawls  can  be  manufactured  of 
no  other  wool  than  that  of  Thibet.  They  were  first 
brought  to  England  in  lOGG ;  but  they  were  well  imi- 
tated by  the  spinning  at  Bradford,  and  the  looms  of 
Iluddersfield.  Shawls  for  the  omrahs,  of  the  Thibetian 
wool,  cost  150  rupees  each,  about  the  year  1G50. — 
Beksier. 

Caspian  Sea,  the  Mare  IJijrcanum  of  the  ancients, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Caspii,  a  tribe  who  settled 
on  its  shores.  Among  the  Orientals  it  is  known  un- 
der a  variety  of  names ;  by  the  Russians  it  is  called 
the  Sea  of  Astracan,  and  by  the  Turks  Bahri-Ghong. 
It  is  situated  between  36'-  35'  and  47-  25'  N.  lat.,  and 
46°  15'  and  55'  10  E.  long.,  is  the  largest  inland  lake 
in  the  world,  and  has  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  Russian  governments  of  Astracan 
and  Orenberg,  the  Caucasian  countries,  Persia,  and 
Tartary ;  its  greatest  length  is  about  7G0  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  400  from  east  to  west ;  gen- 
erally, however,  only  half  that  breadth,  and  where 
narrowest  not  more  than  120  miles  across.  Its  esti- 
mated area  is  from  120,000  to  140,000  square  miles. 
There  are  no  tides  in  this  sea,  nor  are  there  any  regu- 
lar currents;  but  the  high  winds  which  occasionally 
blow  over  its  large  surface  cause  considerable  and  ir- 
regular agitations  in  its  motions.  The  mean  depth  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  is  from  400  to  600  feet,  and  in  some 
places  is  found  to  be  2700  feet ;  but  its  waters  are 
every  where  very  shallow  near  the  shore,  especially  to- 
ward the  west.  Vessels  drawing  9  or  10  feet  water 
are  thus  compelled  to  unload  far  from  the  shore,  ex- 
cepting near  Bakou  and  some  other  parts  of  the  lake. 
Navigation  is,  in  general,  dangerous,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency and  violence  of  the  east  and  west  winds;  and 
the  contracted  space  forces  the  navigator  to  beat  about 
in  order  to  avoid  the  sand  banks  concealed  near  its 
shores.  The  waters  of  the  Caspian  have  a  slight- 
ly bitter  taste,  communicated  by  the  najihtha  which 
abounds  in  tlio  surrounding  countries,  and  is  carried 
into  it  by  the  streams  w  hich  it  receives :  but  they  are 
not  so  salt  as  those  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  volume  of  water  poured  into  it  by  the  Volga  and 
its  other  tributaries.  Horses  do  not  refuse  todrink  along 
the  shores  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. — E.  B. 

Cassia.  There  are  four  species  of  cassia  in  the 
market;  viz.,  Cas.<ia  IJf/iua,  or  Cassia  Jitirk ;  Coisia 
Fistula  ;  Cassia  Buds ;  and  Cassia  Senna. 

1.  Ca.<sia  Lirjnea,  or  Cassia  Bark  (Fr.  Casse;  Ger. 
Cassia;  Port.  Casi>ia  lenhosa;  Arab.  SeleeLvh ;  Hind. 
Ti/j;  JIalay,  Kai/u-ieiji),  the  bark  of  a  tree  (/.aurut 
Ccssifi,  Linn.>  growing  in  Sumatni,  Borneo,  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  Philippine  Islands,  etc.  ;  Imt  chiotly  in  the 
provinces  of  Quantong  an<l  Kingsi,  in  China,  which 
furnish  the  greatest  part  of  the  cassia  met  with  in  the 
markets.     The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  50  or  60 
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feet,  with  large,  spreading,  horizontal  branches.  The 
Lark  resembles  that  of  cinnamon  in  appearance,  smell, 
and  taste,  and  is  very  often  substituted  for  it ;  but  it 
may  be  readily  distinguished ;  it  is  thicker  in  sub- 
stance, less  quilled,  breaks  shorter,  and  is  more  pun- 
gent. It  should  be  chosen  in  thin  pieces ;  the  best 
being  that  ^vhich  approaches  nearest  to  cinnamon  in 
flavor :  that  which  is  small  and  broken  should  be  re- 
jected. A  good  deal  of  the  cassia  in  the  Indian  mark- 
ets is  brought  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon. 
Malabar  cassia  is  thicker  and  darker-colored  than  that 
of  China,  and  more  subject  to  foul  packing  ;  each  bun- 
dle should  be  separately  inspected. — Ainslie's  Mate- 
ria Indica,  Milburn's  Orient.  Com..,  etc.  See  Cin- 
namon. 

2.  Cassia  Buds,  the  dried  fruit  or  berry  of  the  tree 
(jMurus  Cassia)  which  yields  the  bark  described  in  the 
previous  article.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  a 
clove,  but  are  smaller,  and,  when  fresh,  have  a  rich 
cinnamon  flavor.  They  should  be  chosen  round,  fresh, 
and  free  from  stalls  and  dirt.  Cassia  buds  are  the 
produce  of  China. — Milbukn's  Orient.  Com. ;  Anglo- 
Chinese  Kalendar ;  and  Pari.  FajK-r,  No.  257,  Sess. 
1843. 

3.  Cassia  Fistula  (Fr.  Casse;  Ger.  lihonkasie;  It. 
Polpa  di  casda ;  Lat.  Cassim  jndpa ;  Arab.  Khyar  she- 
ber)  is  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, and  Egypt  {Cassia  fistula,  Linn.).  The  fruit  is 
a  woody,  dark-brown  pod,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
thuml),  and  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  exported 
pi'incipally  from  the  West  Indies,  packed  in  casks  and 
cases ;  but  a  superior  kind  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  smaller  smooth 
pod,  and  by  the  greater  blackness  of  the  pulp. 

Castanet  (Spanish  Castaneta,  or  rather  Castaiitiela, 
probably  from  Castaiia,  a  chestnut),  an  instrument 
much  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Jloors  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  their  dances  and  guitars.  It  is  composed 
of  two  small  pieces  of  ebony,  or  other  Avell-dried  hard 
M'ood,  shaped  like  spoons,  which  are  placed  together 
with  the  concavities  inward,  fastened  by  a  string  to 
the  thumb,  and  beat  with  the  middle  finger,  so  as  to 
produce  a  rattling  sound.  This  instrument  is  very 
similar  to  the  ancient  crotalum,  which  appears  to  have 
consisted,  in  its  original  form,  of  two  pieces  of  reed, 
whicli  made  a  clattering  noise  when  shaken  with  the 
hand.— E.  B. 

Casting,  the  running  of  liquid  metal  into  a  mould 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  Casting  in  Sand  or  Earth, 
is  the  running  of  metals  between  two  frames  or  moulds 
filled  with  sand  or  earth,  in  which  the  figure  that  the 
metal  is  to  take  has  been  impressed  en  creitx,  by  means 
of  the  pattern.  Cat^fing,  among  sculptors,  implies  the 
taking  of  casts  and  impressions  of  figures,  busts,  med- 
als, leaves,  or  the  like.  The  method  of  taking  casts 
of  figures  and  busts  is  most  generally  by  the  use  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  that  is,  alabaster  calcined  l)y  a  gentle 
heat.  The  advantage  of  using  this  sulistance  in  pref- 
erence to  others  is,  that  notwithstanding  a  slight  cal- 
cination reduces  it  to  a  pulverized  state,  it  becomes 
again  a  tenacious  and  cohering  body  ]>y  being  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  afterward  suftered  to  drj'.  By 
this  means  either  a  concave  or  a  convex  figure  may  be 
given  by  a  proper  mould  or  model  to  it  when  -wet,  and 
retained  by  the  hardness  it  accjuires  when  dry;  and, 
from  these  qualities,  it  is  fitted  for  the  double  purpose 
of  making  oasts,  and  moulds  for  forming  casts.  The 
particular  manner  of  making  casts  depends  on  the  form 
of  the  subject  to  be  taken.  Where  there  are  no  pro- 
jecting parts  it  is  very  simjile  and  easy,  as  likewise 
where  there  are  such  as  form  only  a  right  or  any  great- 
er angle  witli  tlie  principal  surface  of  the  body ;  but 
where  parts  project  in  lesser  angles,  or  form  a  curve 
inclined  toward  the  principal  surface  of  the  body,  the 
work  is  more  difficult. — IC.  B. 

Castor  (Vr.  C<isl<>renm ;  (Jer.  Knstoreunt;  It.  Cas- 
toro;  Sp.  Castoreo),  the  produce  of  the  beaver.    In  the 


inguinal  region  of  this  animal  are  found  four  bags,  a 
large  and  a  small  one  on  each  side:  in  the  two  large 
ones  there  is  contained  a  softish,  grayish-yellow,  or 
light-brown  substance,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
becomes  dry  and  brittle,  and  of  a  brown  color.  This 
is  castor.  It  has  a  heavy  but  somewhat  aromatic  smell, 
not  unlike  musk  ;  and  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  subacrid 
taste.  The  best  comes  from  Russia ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  very  scarce ;  and  all  that  is  now  found  in 
the  shops  is  the  produce  of  Canada.  The  goodness  of 
castor  is  determined  by  its  sensible  qualities ;  that 
which  is  black  is  insipid,  inodorous,  oily,  and  unfit  for 
use.  Castor  is  said  to  be  sometimes  counterfeited  by 
a  mixture  of  some  gummy  and  resinous  substances; 
but  the  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  comparing  the 
smell  and  taste  with  those  of  real  castor. — Thom.sok's 
Dispensatory. 

Castor-oil  (Fr.  Iluile  du  Bicin;  Ger.  Rizinusohl; 
It.  Olio  di  Ricino ;  Sp.  RicinsoeV)  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Ricinus  communis,  or  Palma  Christi,  an  an- 
nual plant  found  in  most  tropical  countries,  and  in 
Greece,  the  south  of  Spain,  etc.  The  oil  is  separated 
from  the  seeds  either  by  boiling  them  in  water,  or  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  the  press.  It  is  said 
that  though  the  largest  quantity  of  oil  may  be  pro- 
cured by  the  first  method,  it  is  less  sweet,  and  more 
apt  to  become  rancid,  than  that  procured  by  expres- 
sion, which,  in  consequence,  is  the  process  now  mo.st 
commonly  followed.  Good  expressed  castor-oil  is 
nearly  inodorous  and  insipid ;  but  the  best  leaves  a 
slight  sensation  of  acrimony  in  the  throat  after  it  is 
swallowed.  It  is  thicker  and  heavier  than  the  fat  oils, 
being  viscid,  transparent,  and  colorless,  or  of  a  very 
pale  straAv  color.  That  which  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  seeds  has  a  brownish  hue ;  and  both  kinds,  when 
they  become  rancid,  thicken,  deepen  in  color  to  a  red- 
dish-brown, and  acquire  a  hot,  nauseous  taste.  It  is 
very  extensively  emplojed  in  the  materia  medica  as 
a  cathartic. ^Thomson's  Dispensatory. 

Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Castor-oil. — Southern  Il- 
linois is  the  source  whence  all  the  castor  beans  are 
brought  that  are  sold  or  manufactured  in  St.  Louis. 
The  ground  is  prejiared  as  for  other  crops,  and  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  from  the  spring  frosts 
the  seeds  are  planted  in  hills  and  rows,  much  in  the 
manner  of  planting  Indian  corn,  with  the  exception 
that  there  is  but  one  seed  put  into  each  hill,  and  that 
at  every  fourth  row  a  space  is  left  sufliiciently  wide  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  a  team  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering the  crop.  L^nlike  the  cereal  grains,  the  ricinus 
bears  at  the  same  time  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  se- 
verity of  our  climate,  which  renders  it  in  this  latitude 
an  annual  plant,  destroys  its  vitality  while  yet  decked 
with  bloom.  The  ripening  commences  in  August,  and 
the  crop  is  gathered  at  intervals  from  this  date  until 
the  plants  are  destroyed  by  frost. 

The  yield,  of  course,  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
soil  and  the  care  of  the  culture.  Twenty-five  bushels 
from  an  acre  of  ground  is  considered  a  very  large  crop, 
and  is  but  seldom  obtained.  From  sixteen  to  twenty 
busliels  per  acre  is  a  very  fair  yield  in  a  season  not 
marked  by  drought  or  other  unfavorable  feature. 

The  primitive  mode  of  making  castor-oil  was  by 
putting  tlic  (bruised)  beans  in  a  bag,  and  j)lacing  the 
same  in  a  kettle  of  water,  and  as  the  beans  were  boil- 
ed the  oil  came  to  the  surface  and  was  skimmed  off. 
Subsequently  tlicre  were  adopted  the  screw  and  lever 
presses,  and  other  devices  for  pressing  the  beans,  and 
many  mills  sprang  up  throughout  the  southern  part  of 
Illinois,  some  of  wliich  remain  in  use  until  this  time. 
The  beans  arc  first  Idlii-dried,  and  then  pressed  with- 
out grinding,  the  oil  tlius  obtained  being  called  "  cold 
pressed,"  to  distinguisli  it  from  the  boiled  oil  (that 
obtained  liy  l)oiliiig  tlie  beans  in  water). 

Al)(>ut  ten  years  ago,  the  St.  Louis  manufacturers 
commenced  using  flie  oniinary  hydraulic  press,  in- 
creasing the  yield  from  the  raw  material,  and  work- 
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ing  the  beans  with  greater  rapidity  and  economy. 
About  two  years  since  there  was  introduced  a  new- 
press,  whidi  lias  Ijrought  the  business  to  a  greater 
state  of  perfection,  by  increasing  the  product  of  oil 
from  the  bean  37  J  per  cent,  over  the  ordinary  hydrau- 
lic press,  and  securing  other  advantages  in  the  econ- 
omy of  labor  and  fuel.  One  of  these  presses  will  work 
150,000  bushels  of  beans  per  annum,  producing  as 
much  as  400,000  gallons  of  oil.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
these  presses  worked  on  castor-oil,  in  connection  with 
others  on  linseed-oil,  furnishes  suflicient  combustible 
refuse  from  the  castor  bean  to  sui>ply  fuel  for  the 
works ;  and  in  this  way  the  fuel  from  the  bean  is  of 
suflicient  value  to  pay  all  the  e.\|)enses  of  manufactur- 
ing tiie  oil.  'i'iie  amount  saved  in  Latourette's  estal>- 
lishment  by  burning  the  al)0ve  refuse,  when  in  full 
operation,  is  about  fifty  dollars  per  week.  After  the 
oil  is  pressed  from  the  beans,  it  is  clarilied  liy  boiling 
in  large  kettles  with  a  snuill  portion  of  water,  and 
when  perfectly  clear  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then 
drawn  off  into  l)arrels  ready  for  market.  During  the 
months  of  -fuly,  August,  and  September,  ItS.J^,  there 
were  manufactured  thirty-two  thousand  gallons  of 
castor-oil  at  this  establishment  alone.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  oil,  which,  in  1850,  was  largely  carried  on 
in  Illinois,  is  now  mostly  effected  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis. 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853.      1 

c;rop  ill  biislicls 

Factories  in  St.  I^uiiis. . 
Factories  in  Illinois . . . 
liarrels  of  oil  made  . . . 
Kqiiivalent  in  gallons  . 

200,000 

IS 
0,000 

a5o,()oo 

100,000 
•2 

T.OOO 
255,0(J0 

t)U,000 

2 

I) 

5,500 

192,500 

65,0UU 

3 

3 

4,200 

147,000 

The  estimated  crop  of  beans  for  1854  was  but  10,000 
bushels,  being  almost  a  total  failure ;  arising  from  the 
excessive  drought  that  prevailed  during  the  summer 
over  that  part  of  the  country.  The  number  of  mills 
in  operation  in  1854  was  only  five,  and  those  only  em- 
ployed part  of  the  time.  These  statements  exhibit  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  amount  of  oil  produced,  which 
ai'isps  partly  from  the  decreased  crops,  and  partly, 
probably,  from  a  limitation  in  the  demand.  The  price 
of  oil  in  1852-53  was  as  low  as  00  to  80  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  is  at  present  al)out  .$1  25  by  the  ban'cl,  which, 
with  the  short  crop  of  the  past  year,  will  probal)ly 
prove  an  inducement  to  the  farmers  to  again  turn  their 
attention  to  raising  the  beans.  It  has  been  stated  that 
castor-oil  had  been  used  on  one  of  the  ^\'cstern  rail- 
roads for  oiling  the  a.\les  of  cars,  and  probably  also  on 
t!ie  locomotives.  Since  the  rise  in  the  price  of  whale 
oil,  the  attention  of  machinists  has  lieen  turned  to 
various  substitutes,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  non- 
drying  quality  of  the  castor-oil,  when  pure,  will  ren- 
der it  very  valuable  for  lubricating  purposes,  if  it  can 
be  produced  at  a  sulliciently  low  price. — Aftierican 
Journal  of  Phannac'i,  1855. 

Catechu (Fr.  Cuchou ; Ger.  Kascliit ;  Hind.  Cut,  Gam- 
bir),  a  brown  astringent  substance,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Terra  .Japoiiica,  because  supposed  to  be  a 
kind  of  earth.  It  is,  however,  a  vegetable  substance 
obtained  from  two  plants;  viz.  the  Miinasa,  or  more 
correctly  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  the  I'licaria  (jamhir. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  tree  from  20  to  30  feet  high, 
found  in  abundance  in  many  of  the  forests  of  India, 
from  IG'  of  lat.  up  to  30  \  The  places  most  remark- 
able for  its  production  are  the  IJurmese  territories  ;  a 
large  province  on  the  Malal)ar  coast  called  the  Conoan  ; 
and  the  forests  skirting  the  northern  part  of  Bengal, 
under  the  hills  which  divide  it  from  Nepaul.  The 
catechu  is  obtained  from  this  tree  by  the  simple  process 
of  boiling  the  heart  of  the  wood  for  a  few  hours,  when 
it  assumes  the  look  and  consistency  of  tar.  The  sub- 
stance hardens  by  cooling ;  is  formed  into  small  balls 
or  squares;  and  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is  lit  for  the 
market.  Johnson,  in  liis  "  Clwrnistry  (j' Common  I.ifi\"  ' 
says,  "  In  the  most  relaxing  climatesof  the  East  "this  j 
strongly  astringent  substance  acts  beneficially  upon  I 


the  sj'Stem."  Perron,  the  traveler,  states  that  he  pre- 
served his  health  during  a  long  and  difficult  voyage 
by  the  habitual  use  of  betel,  while  his  companions,  who 
did  not  use  it,  died,  mostly  of  dysentery. 

Cat-head,  a  strong  timber  projecting  from  either 
bow  of  a  .ship,  to  which  the  anchor  is  raised  and  se- 
cured. 

Cat's  Eye,  a  mineral  of  a  beautiful  appearance, 
brought  from  Ceylon.  Its  colors  are  gray,  green, 
brown,  red,  of  various  shades.  Its  internal  lustre  is 
shining,  its  fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal,  and  it  is 
translucent.  I'rom  a  peculiar  play  of  light,  arising 
from  white  fibres  intersi)ersed,  it  has  derived  its  name. 
The  French  call  the  ai)pearance  rhaioi/nnt.  It  scratch- 
es quart/.,  is  easily  broken,  and  resists  the  blow-pipe. 
It  is  set  by  the  jewelers  as  a  precious  stone. 

Cat  Skins.  The  skin  or  fur  of  the  cat  is  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  but  is  principally  dyed  and  sold 
as  false  sable.  It  appears  from  evidence  taken  liefore 
a  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  i.* 
a  common  practice  in  London  to  decoy  the  animal  and 
kill  it  for  the  sake  of  its  .skin.  The  fur  of  the  wiM- 
cat  is,  however,  far  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
domestic  cat.  The  wild-cat  skins  imported  into  Eu- 
rope are  brought  almost  wholly  from  the  territories  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  animal  from  which 
they  are  taken  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  English 
wild-cat,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  loup  serrier,  or 
Canadian  lynx. 

Cattle,  a  collective  term  applied  to  desifrnate  all 
those  quadrupeds  that  are  used  either  as  food  for  man 
or  in  tilling  the  ground.  By  nr-nt  or  horned  cattle  is 
meant  the  two  species  included  under  the  names  of  the 
ox  (bo^)  and  the  buffalo  (iuhulux);  but  as  the  latter 
is  principally  confined  to  Asiatic  countries,  it  is  the 
former  only  that  we  have  here  in  view.  The  raising 
and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  preparation  of  the  vari- 
ous products  whicli  they  yield,  have  formed,  in  all 
countries  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  It  would  be  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  objects  and  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  details  with  respect  to  the  different  breeds  of  cattle 
raised  in  this  or  other  countries.  They  are  exceedingly 
various.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  this  countrs-  they 
have  been  vastly  improved,  both  in  the  weight  of  car- 
cass, the  quality  of  the  beef,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
mUk,  by  the  extraordinary  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  the  selection  and  crossing  of  the  best  breeds, 
according  to  the  objects  in  view.  This  sort  of  im- 
provement began  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  or 
rather  later,  and  was  excited  and  very  much  forwarded 
by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  two  individuals — Mr. 
Bakewell,  of  Dishley  ;  and  Mr.  Culley.  of  Northum- 
berland, England.  The  success  by  which  their  efforts 
were  attended  roused  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  others ; 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
since  1700  having  occasioned  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  demand  for  butcher's  meat,  improved  systems 
of  breeding,  and  improved  breeds,  have  been  very 
generally  introduced.  But  the  improvement  in  the 
siz.e  and  condition  of  cattle  has  not  been  alone  owing 
to  the  circumstances  now  mentioned.  Much  of  it  is 
certainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  their  feeding.  The  introduction  and 
universal  extension  of  the  turnip  and  clover  cultiva- 
tion has  had,  in  this  respect,  a  most  astonishing  influ- 
ence, and  has  wonderfully  increased  the  food  of  cattle, 
and  consequently  the  supply  of  butcher's  meat. 

Among  the  various  races  of  cattle  existing  among 
us,  w  here  strict  regard  is  paid  to  breeding  with  a  defin- 
ite object  in  view,  a  preference  is  given  to  the  Dur- 
hams  or  short  horns,  the  Herefords.  the  .\yrshires,  and 
the  Devons.  The  Durhams.  from  their  rapid  growth, 
early  maturity,  and  ca]iability  of  taking  on  fat,  are 
ada]>ted  only  for  high  keeping,  or  to  the  richest  pas- 
tures of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  and  those  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  other  parts  of  the  West.     The 
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males,  when  judiciously  crossed  with  the  other  breeds, 
or  with  the  common  cows  of  the  country,  often  beget 
the  best  of  milkers,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have 
been  especially  recommended.  The  Herefords,  on  the 
contrary,  from  their  peculiar  organization,  are  better 
adapted  for  poor  or  indifferent  pastures,  and  regions 
subject  to  continued  drought ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  well  suited  for  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  other  parts  of  the  South.  The  oxen  of  this  breed 
are  good  in  the  yoke,  and  the  cows,  when  properlj'  fed, 
give  an  abundance  of  milk.  The  Ayrshires  are  best 
suited  for  a  cool,  moimtainous  region,  or  a  cold,  rigor- 
ous climate.  They  succeed  well  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  are  highly  prized 
for  their  tameness,  docile  tempers,  and  rich  milk. 
The  Devons,  from  their  hardihood,  comparatively  small 
size,  and  peculiar  structure,  appear  to  be  adapted  to 
almost  ever}^  climate,  and  to  all  kinds  of  pasturage. 
From  their  stoutness,  good  tempers,  honesty,  and  quick- 
ness of  action,  they  make  the  best  teams,  and  in  this 
respect  their  chief  excellency  consists.  The  cows  make 
fair  milkers,  and  their  flesh  very  good  beef.  They  also 
possess  great  aptitude  to  take  on  fat. — t>ee  Abattoir. 

Caulking,  or  Cauking,  the  driving  of  oakum  or 
old  rope  untwisted  into  the  seams  between  the  planks 
in  a  ship's  deck  or  sides,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
water  or  leakage.  The  seams  are  then  covered  with 
melted  pitch  or  rosin,  to  keep  the  oakum  from  rotting. 

Cavendish,  Thomas,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  good  estate  in  Suft'olk,  England,  but  having  im- 
poverished himself  by  early  extravagances,  with  a 
view  to  retrieve  his  affairs  he  fitted  out  three  vessels 
for  a  predatory  expedition  against  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can colonies,  for  which  he  sailed  in  July,  1585.  After 
ravaging  the  western  coasts,  and  taking  a  Spanish  ves- 
sel richly  ladened,  he  sailed  across  the  South  Sea,  and 
returned  to  England  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  September,  1588,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe 
in  a  shorter  time  than  any  preceding  adventurer.  The 
great  wealth  which  he  acquired  from  this  undertaking 
prompted  him  to  engage  in  another  voyage,  on  which 
he  embarked  in  August,  1591.  Tempestuous  weather, - 
sickness,  and  other  causes  contributed  to  render  this 
scheme  unfortunate ;  and  Cavendish  himself  died  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil  on  his  passage  home,  in  1592. 

Caviar  (Fr.  Caviar,  C'avial ;  Ger.  Kaneir ;  It.  Cai-i- 
ario,  Caviale;  Sp.  Caviar io;  Russ.  Ikra;  Lat.  Caviar i- 
um),  a  substance  prepared  in  Russia,  consisting  of  the 
salted  roes  of  large  fish.  The  best,  which  is  made  of 
the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  appears  to  consist  entirely  of 
the  eggs,  and  does  not  easily  become  fetid.  It  is 
packed  in  small  casks  or  kegs,  the  inferior  sort  being 
in  the  form  of  dry  cakes.  Caviar  is  highly  esteemed 
in  Russia,  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to 
other  countries.  It  is  principally  made  of  the  roe  of 
the  sturgeon  caught  in  the  "Wolga,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Astrachan,  as  many  as  30,000  barrels  of  caviar  hav- 
ing been  exported  from  that  city  in  a  single  season. — 
See  fieoff.  IMct.  art.  Astraciiax. 

Cayenne,  a  sea-port  town,  and  the  capital  of  French 
Guiana,  on  tlie  west  point  of  the  island  of  same  name, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne  or  Oyaque  River,  in  the 
Atlantic.  Lat.  4'  5G' 5"  N.,  long.' 52"  30' W.  Popu- 
lation GOOO.  It  is  built  mostly  of  wood,  and  consists 
of  an  old  town,  with  the  government-house  and  Jesuits' 
college,  and  the  new  town,  with  wide  and  clean  streets, 
large  wareliouscs,  and  good  residences,  between  which 
two  divisions  is  a  large  open  space  planted  with  orange- 
trees.  Harbor  shallow  :  it  has  two  quays,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  fort  and  several  Ijatteries.  Cayenne  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  assize,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  trade 
of  French  Guiana.  Exports  to  France  amount  to 
6,000,000  francs,  and  imports  thence  to  5,000,000  francs. 
The  island  of  Cayenne,  in  the  Atlantic,  separated  from 
the  continent  of  South  America  by  a  narrow  channel, 
is  30  miles  in  circumference;  chief  products,  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee,  and  fruits.     Population  (exclusive  of 


the  town  of  Cayenne)  3000.  First  settled  by  the  French 
in  1625,  but  they  left  it  in  1654.  It  Avas  afterward 
successive!}'  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  French,  and 
Dutch.  These  last  were  expelled  by  the  French  in 
1677.  Cayenne  was  taken  by  the  British,  January  12, 
1809,  but  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  in 
1814.  In  this  settlement  is  produced  the  capsicum 
baccatum,  or  Cayenne  pepper,  so  esteemed  in  Europe. 
— Haydn. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  prepared  from  several  varie- 
ties of  capsicum,  a  genus  of  solanaceous  plants  which 
produce  a  fleshy-colored  fruit.  This  fruit  contains  an 
extremely  pungent  principle,  that  exists  in  greatest 
activity  in  the  seed.  The  capsicum  from  which  the 
Cayenne  is  procured  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and 
America.  The  principal  Indian  si}ecies  is  C.frutescens, 
and  the  American  C.  aninnim.  The  capsicum  enters 
largely  into  the  seasoning  of  food  and  the  preparation 
of  pickles ;  and  is  also  used  in  medicine,  both  intern- 
ally and  externally.  The  pods  may  be  preserved  in 
vinegar,  or  in  a  dry  state  in  salt.  The  strongest  vari- 
ety of  Cayenne  pepper  comes  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  prepared  from  the  caj)sicu)n  baccatum  (bird  pep- 
per). 

Cedar  (Germ.  Zeder;  Du.  Ceder;  Fr.  Cedre ;  It. 
and  Sp.  Cedro;  Huss.  Kedr ;  Lat.  Cedrus).  The  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  or  great  cedar  {Piniis  cedrug),  is  famous 
in  Scripture:  it  is  a  tall,  majestic-looking  tree.  "Be- 
hold," says  the  inspired  writer,  "the  Assyrian  was  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shad- 
owing shroud,  and  of  a  high  stature  ;  and  his  top  was 
among  the  thick  boughs.  His  height  was  exalted 
above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were 
multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long.  The  fir- 
trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  chestnut-frees 
were  not  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden 
of  God  was  like  imto  him  in  beauty." — Ezekiel,  xxxi. 
3,  5,  8.  The  cedar  grows  to  a  very  great  size.  The 
timber  is  resinous,  has  a  peculiar  and  powerful  odor,  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  a  rich  yellowish  brown  color,  and 
is  not  subject  to  the  Avorm.  Its  durability  is  very 
great;  and  it  was  on  this  account  (^propter  aiternitatem, 
Yitruvius,  lib.  ii.  §  9)  employed  in  the  construction  of 
temples  and  other  public  buildings,  in  the  formation 
of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  as  tablets  for  Avriting 
upon.  In  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  cedars  were  princi- 
pally produced  in  Crete,  Africa,  and  some  parts  of 
Syria. — Loc.  cif.  Very  few  are  now  found  on  Leba- 
non ;  but  some  of  those  that  still  remain  are  of  im- 
mense bulk,  and  in  the  higliest  preservation.  Cedar 
exceeds  the  oak  in  toughness,  but  is  very  inferior  to 
it  in  strength  and  stiffness.  Some  very  fine  cedars 
have  been  produced  in  England. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  timber  that  are 
usually  called  cedar  :  thus  a  species  of  cypress  is  called 
white  cedar  in  America ;  and  the  cedar  used  by  the  Jap- 
anese for  building  bridges,  ships,  houses,  etc.,  is  a  kind 
of  cypress,  Avhich  Thunberg  describes  as  a  beautiful 
wood,  that  lasts  long  Avithout  decay.  The  Juniperus 
oxycedrtis  is  a  native  of  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and 
the  Levant;  it  is  usualh'  called  the  broAvn-berried  cedar. 
The  Bermudian  cedar  (.funiperxis  Bermudiana'),  a  na- 
tive of  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands,  is  another 
species  that  produces  A'aluable  timber  for  many  pur- 
poses ;  such  as  internal  joiners'  Avork,  furniture,  and 
the  like.  The  red  cedar,  so  Avell  knoAvn  from  its  being 
used  in  making  black-lead  pencils,  is  produced  by  the 
Virginian  cedar  {.funijterus  Virffiniana'),  a  native  of 
North  America,  the  A\'est  India  islands,  and  Japan. 
The  tree  seldom  exceeds  45  feet  in  height.  The  Avood 
is  A'cry  durable,  and,  like  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  not 
attacked  by  Avorms.  It  is  employed  in  A-arious  Avays, 
but  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  draAvers,  Avard- 
robes,  etc.,  and  as  a  cover  to  pencils.  The  internal 
wood  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  lias  a  very  strong  odor. 
It  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  texture,  brittle,  and  light. — 
See  Tkedgolu's  Principhs  of  Carpentry. 
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Cements.  The  substances  used  for  producing  co- 
hosiuu  between  different  materials  are  very  various. 
They  are  mostly,  however,  soft,  or  semi-fluid,  and 
harden  in  tlic  course  of  time.  The  number  em])loyed 
is  very  great.  We  can  mention  only  a  few.  The 
joints  of  iron  pipes  and  the  flanges  of  steam-engines 
are  cemented  witli  a  mixture  composed  of  sulphur  and 
muriate  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  iron  chippings.  The  putty  of  glaziers  is  a  mixture 
of  linseed  oil  and  powdered  chalk.  Plaster  of  Paris, 
dried  by  heat,  and  mixed  with  water,  or  with  resin 
and  wax,  is  used  for  uniting  pieces  of  marble.  A  ce- 
ment coniposed  of  brick-dust  and  resin,  or  pitch,  is 
employed  by  turners,  and  some  other  mechanics,  to 
conline  the  material  on  which  the\'  arc  working.  Com- 
mon paint,  made  of  white-lead  and  oil,  is  used  to  ce- 
ment China  ware.  So  also  are  resinous  substances, 
sucli  as  mastic  and  shellac,  or  isinglass  dissolved  in 
proof-spirit  or  water.  The  paste  of  book-lnnders  and 
paper-hangers  is  made  by  Ijoiling  flour.  Kice-gluc  is 
made  by  boiling  ground  rice  in  soft  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thin  jelly.  Wafers  are  made  of  flour, 
isinglass,  yeast,  and  white  of  eggs,  dried  in  thin  laj-ers 
upon  tin  plates,  and  cut  by  a  circular  instrument. 
They  are  colored  by  red-lead,  etc.  Sealing-wax  is  com- 
posed of  shellac  and  rosin,  and  is  commonly  colored 
with  vermilion.  Common  glue  is  mostly  employed 
for  uniting  wood,  and  similar  porous  substances.  It 
does  not  answer  for  surfaces  not  porous,  such  as  those 
of  metals,  and  is  not  durable  if  exposed  to  water.  The 
cements  mostlj'  used  in  building  are  composed  of  lime 
and  sand.  Lime  is  procured  l)y  burning  substances 
in  wliich  it  exists  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid, 
such  as  limestone,  marbles,  chalk,  and  shells.  By  this 
process,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  quicklime 
is  obtained.  Tlie  quicklime  is  slaked  by  mixture  with 
■water,  after  which  it  swells  and  cracks,  becomes  hot, 
and  assumes  the  form  of  a  white  and  impalpable  pow- 
der. This  is  a  hydrate  of  lime,  and  contains  about 
three  parts  of  lime  to  one  of  water.  When  intended 
for  mortar,  it  should  immediately  be  mixed  with  sand, 
and  used  without  delay,  before  it  imbibes  carbonic 
acid  anew  from  the  atmosphere.  The  lime  adheres  to 
and  unites  the  particles  of  sand.  Ceuients  thus  made 
increase  in  strength  and  solidity  for  an  indefmite  pe- 
riod. Fresh  sand,  wholly  silicious  and  sharp,  is  the 
best.  That  taken  from  the  sea-shore  is  unlit  for  mak- 
ing mortar,  as  the  salt  is  apt  to  deliquesce  and  weaken 
the  mortar.  The  amount  of  sand  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  the  lime.  From  two  to  four  parts  of  sand 
are  used,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lime  and  the 
labor  bestowed  on  it.  Water  cements,  called  also  Ito- 
man  cements,  harden  under  water,  and  consolidate  al- 
most immediately  on  being  mixed.  Common  mortar 
dissolves  or  crumbles  away  if  laid  under  water  before 
it  has  had  time  to  harden ;  but  certain  rocks,  which 
have  an  argillaceous  as  well  as  a  silicious  character, 
communicate  to  lime  or  mortar  the  property  of  harden- 
ing in  a  very  few  minutes,  both  in  and  out  of  water. 
The  ancient  Romans,  in  making  their  water  cements, 
employed  a  peculiar  earth,  obtained  at  the  town  of 
Puteoli.  This  they  called  ^ju/t-w  Puteolanus.  It  is  the 
same  as  is  now  called  Fuzzolana,  and  is  evidently  of 
volcanic  origin.  The  Dutch,  in  their  great  aquatic 
structures,  have  mostly  employed  a  substance  denomi- 
nated (arras,  terras,  or  trass,  found  near  Andcrnach,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of 
decomposed  basalt,  but  resembles  puzzolana.  It  is 
very  durable  in  water,  but  inferior  to  the  other  kinds 
in  the  open  air.  Baked  clay  and  the  common  green- 
stone atlbrd  the  basis  of  very  tolerable  water  cement^!, 
when  mixed  with  lime.  Some  of  the  ores  of  manga- 
nese may  bo  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  lime- 
stones calcined,  and  mixed  with  sand  and  wajter,  also 
afford  water  cements,  usually  in  consequence  of  con- 
taining some  argillaceous  earth.  Some  cements,  of 
great  hardness  and  pennanency,  have  been  obtained 


from  mixtures  into  which  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances enter,  such  as  oil,  milk,  mucilage,  etc.  The 
name  oimnltha  or  mastic  is  given  them.  They  are  not 
much  u.sed.  The  principal  manufacturing  places  of 
cement  in  the  I'nited  States  are  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  along  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal. 

Census  is  now  almost  solely  used  to  denote  that 
enumeration  of  the  people  made  at  intervals  in  most 
European  countries,  and  in  Britain  decennially.  The 
term  had  its  origin  in  Rome,  where  a  group  of  the 
many  functions  performed  by  the  high  officer  called 
censor  received  the  name  of  cfnsug.  An  enumeration 
of  the  people  was  only  one  of  them,  but  they  were 
chiefly  of  a  statistical  character.  They  were  especially 
directed  to  fiscal  objects ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  enumeration  of  the  people  was  then  deemed  of 
value  as  a  source  of  statistical  knowledge  which  might 
influence  morals  and  legislation.  It  was  connected 
with  the  Servian  constitution,  which  apportioned  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens  to  the  amount  of  property, 
dividing  them  into  si.x  classes,  which  were  subdivided 
into  centuries  by  a  mixed  ratio  of  wealth  and  nuuibers. 
The  Roman  census  must  have  been  minute  and  full. 
It  indicated  not  only  the  number  and  respective  classes 
of  all  free  persons,  but  their  domestic  position  as  hus- 
bands and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  and  sons  and 
daughters.  The  slaves  and  freedmen  were  indicated 
in  connection  with  the  possessions  of  the  head  of  the 
liouse,  and  landed  property  was  analyzed  into  several 
classes,  according  to  its  character  and  pro<luce.  ITie 
important  practical  eftect  of  the  census  caused  it  to  be 
conducted  at  intervals  generally  so  frequent  as  every 
fifth  year.  It  was  followed  by  a  sacrifice  of  purifica- 
tion or  lustration,  whence  the  term  of  five  years  came 
to  be  denoted  a  lustrum. 

While  the  word  census  was  thus  applied  to  the  tax- 
ation of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  in  its  modern  sense  it  received  no  practical  appli- 
cation, since  neither  taxation  nor  the  adjustment  of 
social  rank  required  a  numbering  of  the  people ;  and 
1  the  statistic  or  economic  ends  of  such  a  process  were 
as  little  known  as  they  had  been  to  the  Romans.     Un- 
I  der  the  despotic  governments  of  the  Continent,  how- 
I  ever,  the  tendency-  to  central  organization  for  purposes 
j  of  administration  and  police  prepared  the  way  for  sta- 
I  tistical  inquiries  into  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  particular  areas  whenever  there  should  occur  an 
I  occasion  for  enumerating  them.     It  was  in  Britain, 
I  with  its  abstinent  government  and  unrestrained  peo- 
ple, that  the  want  of  population  statistics  became  most 
flagrantly  conspicuous.      It  is  ditHcult  at  present  to 
'.  realize  the  idea  that,  long  after  Adam  Smith's  day,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire  could 
only  be  guessed  at,  as  the  populousness  of  China  is  at 
j  the  present  day ;  and,  as  in  all  matters  of  statistics, 
which  have  their  own  simple  solution  through  specific 
[  inquir}',  the  guesses  about  the  population  of  the  empire 
were  not  only  vague  but  extravagantly  contradictor}-. 
j  During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  most  trust-worthy 
geographers  were  generally  those  who  did  not  venture 
on  an  estimate  of  the  population  even  in  those  Euro- 
pean states  which  had  the  best  means  of  enumeration 
at  their  command. 

The  first  effort  to  take  a  census  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  was  made  in  1801 ;  it  did  not  then  ex- 
tend to  Ireland.  The  success  which  attended  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  efforts  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  Mr.  Kickman,  the  assistant  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Where  there  is  an  organ- 
ization like  that  in  many  of  the  European  states  for 
preserving  a  constant  official  record  of  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  population,  not  only  in  their  absolute 
numbers  throughout  a  whole  territori-  but  in  the  rela- 
tive numbers  in  its  respective  parts  as  they  may  be 
afVected  by  fluctuations,  systematic  arrangements  are 
thus  prepared  not  only  for  obtaining  a  general  census 
at  any  one  moment,  but  for  checking  its  accuracy  and 
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classifying  its  elements.  But  to  deal  at  once  with  the 
raw  material  in  the  self-governed  British  empire,  re- 
quired great  ingenuity  and  sagacity.  A  census,  to  be 
accurate,  must  be  taken  on  a  uniform  system,  and  must 
be  taken  simultaneously. 

The  enumerations  of  1841  and  1851  in  England  were 
much  facilitated  by  the  uniform  system  of  registration 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  established  in  183C, 
which  not  only  aflbrded  the  means  of  checking  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns,  but  provided  a  prompt  and 
skilled  nmcliinery  accustomed  to  statistical  work.  Far 
more  dependence  could  now  be  placed  on  the  discretion 
and  skill  of  the  officers  to  whom  tlie  local  duties  were 
committed ;  and  the  returns  were  made  more  minute 
and  complete.  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  perhaps  the 
only  considerable  countries  in  Christian  Europe  where 
there  is  no  uniform  system  of  registration.  In  Scot- 
land it  was  necessar}'  to  adopt  the  clumsy  method  of 
employing  tlie  parish  schoolmasters  to  perform  the 
local  duty  in  the  country  districts.  In  Ireland  the 
lirst  attempt  at  a  general  census  was  made  in  1811, 
but  it  was  decidedly  unsuccessful.  It  was  repeated  in 
1821,  but  went  no  further  than  a  bare  enumeration  of 
doubtful  accuracy.  The  census  there  taken  in  1831 
was  subject  to  correction  in  1834,  to  make  it  the  basis 
of  the  new  system  of  national  education.  In  the  two 
subsequent  enumerations  the  aid  of  the  admirable  con- 
stabulary force,  and  the  use  of  an  ordnance  survey, 
nearly  complete  in  1841,  liave  gone  far  to  supply  the 
want  of  permanent  local  statistical  machinerj-.  The 
census  of  1851  was  taken  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  the 
previously-distributed  schedules  being  then  collected. 

POPtt-ATION   ANT)  NrMIJEE  OF  INHABITANTS  TO   TUE    SQCAEE 

Mile  of  various  American  and  European  Coukteies. 


Couutries. 


United  States 

Canada 

llexico 

Central  America 

Brazil 

Peru , 

Kussia  in  Europe 

Austria 

France 

England 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Prussia 

Spain 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Belgium 

Portugal 

Holland 

Denmark 

Sw  itzerland 

Greece 


Population. 

Density. 

•J3,191,STG 

7-10 

],S42,'.65 

5-31 

7,001,919 

7-37 

2,049,9.'>0 

10-07 

6,005,000 

2-19 

2,106,492 

3  03 

60,315,:50 

28-44 

.%,514,406 

141-88 

35,783,170 

172-74 

10,921,888 

332-00 

27.475,271 

225-19 

16,331,187 

151-32 

14,216.219 

78  03 

K.,500,000 

73  06 

4,615,007 

15-83 

4,420,202 

S8S-60 

G.473,758 

!5-14 

0,267,638 

259-31 

2,296,597 

101-92 

2,392,740 

160-(5 

9;;8,266 

55-70 

Tlie  United  States. — There  have  been  seven  enumer- 
ations of  the  inliabitants  of  the  United  States,  the  pe- 
riods and  aggregate  results  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

Census  of  1790 3,920,827 

Census  of  ISOO 5,005,925 

Census  of  1810 7,239,814 

Census  of  1820 9,038,131 

Census  of  1800 12,866.020 

Census  of  1840 17,069,453 

Census  of  1850 23,191,876 

At  the  close  of  1857,  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  upon  tlie  supposition  that  its  average 
ratio  of  increase  has  been  maintained,  or  nearly  so, 
may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at  28,000,000. 

The  present  population  of  the  Union  may  be  said  to 
consist  of,  fir/:t,  the  number  who  were  in  the  country 
on  tlie  formation  of  the  government  in  1789,  and  their 
descendants ;  second,  of  those  who  have  come  into  ihe 
country  since  that  period  by  immigration,  and  their 
descendants  (of  this  class  mucli  will  be  said  under  the 
head  of  Nativitiks)  ;  third,  of  those  who  liave  been 
brought  in  by  annexation,  as  in  Louisiana,  Florida, 
New  Mexico,  etc.,  and  their  descendants.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  of  the  last  class,  that  Louisiana,  when 
purchased,  had  77,000  inhabitants,  including  53,000 


slaves ;  Florida  about  10,000 ;  California  and  Ne-w 
Mexico  about  60,000;  and  that  Texas  and  Oregon 
only  brought  back  into  the  Union  citizens  who  had 
emigrated  tliither  but  a  short  time  before.  The  num- 
ber of  Indians  (taxed)  domesticated  and  absorbed  in 
the  population  can  not  be  ascertained.  The  colonial 
population  was  swelled,  in  1765,  by  the  extension  of 
the  boundary  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  introduction 
of  2000  French  residents  of  the  territory  incorporated. 

Cent,  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  centum,  a  hundred, 
is  used  in  commerce  to  denote  a  certain  rate  by  the 
hundred ;  thus  10  per  cent,  profit  or  10  per  cent,  loss 
upon  the  sale  of  any  merchandise  implies  that  the  seller 
has  gained  or  lost  $10  on  ever}'  §100  of  the  price  at 
which  he  bought  that  merchandise.  The  rate  is  term- 
ed ijercentofje. — See  Dollar. 

Cent  is  also  the  name  of  a  copper  coin  of  the  United 
States,  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  or 
rather  more  than  a  halfpenny  English  money.  The 
copper  coinage  of  the  United  States  to  the  end  of 
1853  amounted  to  §1,513,937.  "We  haA-e  of  that  pon- 
derous currencj-  about  1590  tons  of  2000  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. This  circulation  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  as  it  is  rejected  by  the 
South  and  AVest.  According  to  the  laws  establishing 
the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  "of  the  copper  coins, 
the  weight  of  the  cent  shall  be  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  grains,  and  the  weight  of  the  half  cent  eighty- 
four  grains ;  and  the  cent  shall  be  considered  of  the 
value  of  one  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  the  half 
cent  of  the  value  of  one  tA\  o-hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 
Copper  bullion  shall  be  purchased  for  the  Mint,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  treasurer,  under  instructions  from 
the  director ;  the  cost  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  here- 
inafter provided  for;  and  the  copper  bullion  shall  be 
of  good  quality,  and  in  the  form  of  planchets  fit  for 
passing  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  coiner.  The 
copper  plancliets  shall  be  delivered,  from  time  to  time, 
Ijy  the  treasurer  to  the  chief  coiner,  to  be  by  him  coined ; 
and  all  such  copper  shall  be  returned  to  the  treasurer 
by  the  chief  coiner,  Aveight  for  weight,  without  allowance 
for  waste.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Mint  to  deliver  the  copper  coins,  in  exchange  for  their 
legal  equivalent  in  other  monej',  to  any  person  who 
shall  apply  for  them  :  Provided,  That  the  sum  asked  for 
be  not  less  than  a  certain  amount,  to  be  determined  by 
the  director,  and  that  it  be  not  so  great  as  in  his  judg- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  capacity  of  the  Mint  to  sup- 
ply other  applicants.  The  copper  coins  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  director,  be  delivered  in  any  of  the 
principal  cities  i  'id  towns  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Mint  for  transportation.  The  money  re- 
ceived by  the  treasurer  in  exchange  for  copper  coins 
shall  form  a  fund  in  his  hands,  which  shall  be  used  to 
purchase  copper  planchets,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of 
transportation  of  copper  coins;  and  if  tliere  be  a  sur- 
plus, the  same  shall  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  Mint.  No  copper  coins  or 
pieces  whatsoever,  except  cents  and  half  cents,  shall 
pass  current  as  money,  or  shall  be  paid,  or  oflercd  to 
be  paid,  or  received  in  payment  for  any  debt,  demand, 
claim,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever;  and  all  copper 
coins  or  pieces,  except  the  cents  and  half  cents,  which 
shall  be  paid,  or  oftercd  to  be  paid,  or  received  in  pay- 
ment, contrary  to  the  prohibition  aforesaid,  shall  be 
forfeited,  and  every  person  by  whom  any  of  them  shall 
have  been  so  paid,  or  olTercd  to  be  paid,  or  received  in 
payment,  shall  also  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and 
the  said  forfeiture  and  penalty  shall  and  may  be  recov- 
ered, with  costs  of  suit,  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  or 
persons  by  whom  information  of  the  incurring  thereof 
shall  have  been  giv(>n." — See  Coins,  Coinage. 

According  to  the  acts  of  Congress  prior  to  1850,  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  were  legal 
tender  to  anj'  extent,  but  by  the  law  of  185.S,  authoriz- 
ing the  debased  silver  coins,  the  latter  are  receivable  in 
small  sums  only.     Copper  coins  are  not  by  statute  le- 
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gal  tender  to  any  amount.  Frequent  suggestions  in 
Couf^ress  liave  been  recently  made  to  reduce  the  weight 
of  tlio  copper  coins,  l<ut  thus  far  without  effect. 

Cereal  Grasses  (Lat.  ceres,  corn),  grasses  which 
produce  the  bread  corns;  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  maize,  rice,  and  millet. 

Cette,  a  commercial  and  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
France,  department  of  Ilcrault,  capital  of  the  canton, 
at  the  head  of  the  railroad  from  licaucaire,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  lagoon  of  Thau,  17  miles 
southwest  of  Montpellier.  Lat.  of  light-house,  -13^-^  '23' 
48"  N.,  long.  3''  42'  10"  E.  Population  10,013.  It  is 
a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  defended  l)y  a  citadel ;  prin- 
cipal edifices,  Church  of  St.  Louis,  public  baths,  and  li- 
brar}'.  Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure,  from  10  to 
19  feet  in  depth,  formed  by  two  piers  with  a  breakwa- 
ter in  front,  defended  by  two  forts,  one  on  either  pier. 
A  broad  and  deep  canal,  bordered  with  quays  and  ware- 
houses, connects  the  port  witli  tlic  lagoon  of  '1  hau  and 
the  canal  du  Midi,  and  with  canals  leading  to  the 
Khone,  by  which  means  Cette  has  an  extensive  traffic 
with  the  interior.  Imports  comprise  Benicarlo  wine 
from  Spain,  for  mixing  with  French  wines  for  the  En- 
glish and  other  markets.  It  lias  a  large  establishment 
where  is  manufactured  sulphate  of  soda,  magnesia,  and 
potasli,  from  sea- water.  Tlie  exports  consist  of  about 
30,000  tuns  of  wine,  and  4000  ditto  of  brandy  annually, 
witli  almonds,  Montpellier  verdigris,  salt  from  adjacent 
salt-works,  and  sirups,  liquors,  soap,  perfumery,  and 
glass-wares,  the  products  of  its  own  factories.  Cette 
is  the  entrepot  for  an  extensive  coasting-trade,  and  pos- 
sesses much  foreign  commerce.  It  has  ship-building 
yards,  and  an  active  oyster  and  anchovy  fishery,  and 
is  the  residence  of  various  European  consuls.  It  is 
wholly  of  modern  origin,  having  been  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  at  the  base  of  the  ancient  3Ioiis  Setius  (whence 
its  name).      Steamboats  to  ^Marseilles  daily. 

Ceylon,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  It  lies 
between  lat.  5^  54'  and  9'  50'  N.,  and  long.  70°  50'  and 
82°vl0'  E.  Its  length  is  270  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  145  miles.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  pointing 
north  and  south;  its  broadest  part  i)eing  at  its  south- 
ern extremity,  where  also  is  to  be  found  the  great  mass 
of  its  high  lands.  It  is  distant  from  Cape  Comorin, 
the  southernmost  point  of  tlie  Indian  peninsula,  about 
175  miles.  The  most  important  cultivation  is  that  of 
coffee,  a  branch  of  industry  which,  since  the  year  1841, 
has  assumed  a  position  of  great  and  growing  promi- 
nence. Coffee  was  an  article  of  gi^i>vth  and  export 
from  Ceylon  so  far  back  as  the  time  01  the  Portuguese, 
but  like  the  cinnamon  it  grew  wild  without  any  at- 
tempt at  cultivation.  Patches  of  it  were  to  be  seen 
around  the  Kandian  villages  in  wild  luxuriance,  and 
the  berry  gathered  before  ripe,  and  imperfectly  cured, 
seldom  possessed  much  flavor,  and  was  lightly  esteem- 
ed as  an  article  of  European  commerce.  Coffee  cultiva- 
tion on  the  West  ludian  plan  was  first  connnenced  by 
Sir  E.  Barnes,  the  then  governor  of  Ceylon,  in  1824, 
who  hoped  by  his  example  to  introduce  coffee-planting 
by  Europeans  into  tlie  island. 

The  Cocos  iiucijlra,  or  cocoa-nut  palm,  is  a  native  of 
the  island,  and  may  justly  be  considered  the  most  val- 
uable of  its  trees.  It  grows  in  vast  numbers  along  the 
entire  sea-coast  of  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  isl- 
and, and  furnishes  almost  all  that  a  Singhalese  vil- 
lager requires.  Its  fruit,  when  green,  supplies  food 
and  drink  ;  when  ripe,  it  yields  oil.  Its  sap  gives  him 
toddy  and  arrack.  The  fibrous  casing  of  the  fruit, 
when  woven,  makes  him  ropes,  nets,  and  matting. 
The  nut-shells  form  driiiking-vessels,  spoons,  etc.  The 
plaited  leaves  serve  as  plates  and  dishes,  and  as  thatch 
for  his  cottage.  The  dried  tlower-stalks  are  used  as 
torches,  the  large  leaf-stalks  as  garden  fences.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  sawn  up  is  employed  for  every  possi- 
ble purpose,  from  knife-handles  to  door-posts ;  "hollow- 


ed out,  it  forms  alike  a  canoe  or  a  coffin.  There  are  four 
kinds  of  this  palm;  thecommon,the  king  cocoa-nut. the 
dwarf,  and  the  Maldive  sorts.  The  Palmyra  and  Areca 
palms  grow  luxuriantly  and  abundantly,  the  former  in 
the  nortliern,  the  latter  in  the  western  and  central  dis- 
tricts. The  one  is  valuable  cliiefly  for  its  timber,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  exported  to  the  Indian 
coasts ;  the  other  sujiplies  the  betel-nut,  in  such  com- 
mon use  among  natives  of  the  Eastern  tropics  as  a  mas- 
ticatory. The  export  trade  in  this  latter  to  India  and 
Eastern  ports  is  very  considerable,  amounting  in  some 
years  to  £12,000.  Next  in  importance  to  the  cocoa-nub 
palm  among  the  indigenous  products  of  Ceylon  is  the 
cinnamon-plant,  yielding  the  well-known  spice  of  that 
name. — See  Cinxa.mox.  The  fruits  indigenous  to  Cey- 
lon are  few  and  insignificant.  Others  of  more  value 
have  been  introduced  with  success  from  various  tropical 
andextra-tropical  countries;  among  these  are  the  citron, 
orange,  lime,  shaddock,  banana,  pomegranate,  custard 
apple,  guava,  grape,  ramliatam,  alligator-pear,  etc. 

Pearl  Fishery. — Although  the  once  far-famed  and  lu- 
crative pearl  fishery  of  this  island  has  ceased  since  the 
year  1837,  it  will  be  well  to  give  in  this  place  a  passing 
notice  of  the  pearl-oyster,  especially  as  a  sur\-ey  of  the 
"  banks"  or  beds  oft'  Aripo,  made  in  1852,  holds  cut 
promise  of  a  good  fishing  at  no  distant  date.  The 
banks  on  which  these  oysters  are  usually  found  lie 
off  the  northern  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  a 
distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles  from  the  shore.  They 
extend  for  many  miles  north  and  south,  varying  con- 
siderably in  their  size  and  productiveness.  The  03-s- 
ter  arrives  at  maturity  in  its  seventh  year ;  the  pearl 
within  is  then  of  full  growth,  and  if  the  fish  be  not  then 
taken  up,  it  will  shortly  die,  and  the  pearl  be  lost.  The 
fisher^',  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  government, 
took  place  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  water  was 
perfectly  calm,  and  most  favorable  for  the  work  of  tho 
divers.  It  was  formerly  rented  to  native  speculators, 
who  paid  a  certain  sum  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  with 
a  fixed  number  of  divers  during  a  given  period.  In 
1797  and  the  following  year,  the  rental  of  the  fisherj- 
realized  £123,982  and  £142,7«0  respectively.  Since 
that  time  the  government  have  fished  on  their  own  ac- 
count, selling  the  produce  of  each  boat  by  auction  on 
the  beach  before  the  fish  could  be  examined.  This 
mode,  however,  had  not  proved  so  lucrative  as  the  old 
method:  the  annual  returns  never  having  exceeded 
£87,000,  and  frequently  falling  as  low  as  £12,000 ;  in 
some  cases,  indeed,  amounting  to  but  a  few  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  the  failure  of  these  fisheries.  It  may,  however,  be 
properly  attributed  to  the  mismanagement  of  an  in- 
spector of  the  pearl  banks,  who  in  iHoG  took  charge 
of  them,  and,  from  neglecting  to  attend  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  him  by  his  predecessors,  caused  the  wrong 
beds  to  be  fished.  The  result  was  a  complete  failure 
of  the  fisher}- ;  the  oysters  which  should  have  been 
brought  up  were  left  to  die;  young  beds  were  distHrl>- 
ed,  and  from  that  time  this  large  source  of  revenue  has 
been  lost  to  the  island.  A  survey  of  the  pearl  banks 
made  in  March,  1853,  induced  the  local  government  to 
look  for  a  fishery  of  some  extent  in  1855  or  the  follow- 
ing year. — E.  B. 

However,  the  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon  continues  to 
engross  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  The  import- 
ance of  any  discovery  which  would  enable  us  to  pre- 
serve and  fish  the  mature  oysters  is  evident  from  the 
statement  made  l)y  Captain  Stuart,  that  from  the  fifth 
to  the  sixth  year  tlie  pearl-oyster  doubles  in  value,  and 
again  doubles  should  he  survive  the  seventh  year.  The 
l>earl-oyster,  though  called  the  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
and  though  its  interior  surface  is  beautifully  lined  with 
the  pearly  secretion,  is  valueless  as  "mother-of-pearl." 
The  latest  intelligence  from  the  scene  of  the  fisheries 
is  as  follows : 

I7th  6aU. — 205,000  oysters  brought  on  shore  on  the 
7th  (by  42  boat*)  were  sold  at  rates  varying  from  15  to 
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18  rupees  per  1000,  and  produced  £315.  Total  receipts 
£9930. — Overland  Colombo  Observer,  April  16th,  1855. 
The  trade  of  Ceylon  has  been  greatly  augmented 
since  the  opening  of  the  cinnamon  trade  and  the  com- 
mencement of  coflee  planting.  In  1832  the  imports 
amounted  to  £351,222 ;  the  exports  to  £163,587.  In 
1842  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  £622,447 
and  £421,413  respectively.  In  1852  those  amounts 
were  £1,000,474  and  £948,400.  The  largest  increase 
in  exported  produce  has  been  in  cofiee,  -which  from 
17,287  cwts.  in  1831  grew  to  77,475  cwts.  in  1841,  and 
to  287,910  cwts.  in  1851.  In  1854  the  crops  of  native 
and  plantation  kinds  are  expected  to  amount  to  500,000 
cwts.  The  cinnamon  trade  of  Ceylon  forms  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  rule  that  by  the  removal  of  fiscal 
restrictions  the  consumption  of  articles  will  be  in- 
creased. Cinnamon  is  now  exported  from  Ceylon  duty 
free,  yet  the  annual  demand  for  the  spice  is  found  to  be 
no  greater  than  when  burdened  with  an  export  duty 
of  3s.  the  lb.  When  the  island  was  transferred  from 
the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company  to  that 
of  the  crown  in  1802,  the  government  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  company  by  which  the  latter  acquired 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  exporting  cinnamon  from  the 
colony.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Ceylon  government 
should  deliver  annually  400,000  pounds  of  cinnamon,  for 
which  the  company  was  to  grant  a  credit  of  £60,000, 
making  the  price  of  the  cinnamon  3*-.  per  pound.  In 
1814  the  company  agreed  to  allow  to  the  Ceylon  govern- 
ment a  sum  of  £200,000  sterling  for  surplus  profits  on 
their  sales  of  cinnamon  ;  and  to  give  in  future  £101,000 
Sterling  annually,  instead  of  £60,000,  for  a  suppty  of 
400,000  pounds  of  that  commodit}'.  This  contract  was 
entered  into  for  seven  years,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
during  this  period  the  stipulated  quantity  of  cinnamon 
was  ever  delivered.  In  1821  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  exporting  cinnamon  was  given  ijp  by  the  company ; 
and  in  1833  the  government  abandoned  their  monopo- 
ly of  the  trade,  throwing  it  open  to  the  public,  but  levy- 
ing a  duty  of  3«.  per  pound  on  its  exportation. 

In  1835  an  inferior  or  third  sort  was  allowed  to  be 
shipped  on  payment  of  2s.  the  pound.  Two  years  later, 
the  duty  on  the  best  sorts  was  lowered  to  2^.  bd. ;  and 
in  1843  the  duty  on  all  kinds  was  fixed  at  Is.  It  was 
since  reduced  to  Ad. ;  and  in  1853  the  article  was  de- 
clared duty  free.  These  periodical  reductions  of  duty 
were  in  all  cases  followed  by  heavy  shipments  of  the 
spice ;  the  sole  effect  of  which  has  been  to  overstock 
the  European  markets,  and  reduce  its  price  bej'ond  the 
reduction  of  duty.  The  annual  European  consump- 
tion is  at  the  present  time  precisely  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago ;  thus  proving  that  articles  of  mere  luxury 
are  not  affected  by  the  laws  which  govern  the  consump- 
tion of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  the  exports,  four- 
fifths  are  to  Great  Britain ;  of  the  imports,  one-third  is 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
from  India.  The  imported  goods  from  Great  Britain 
consist  of  cotton  manufacture,  glass-ware,  hardware, 
millinery,  hosier}',  metals,  tools,  beer,  wines,  etc. ;  those 
from  India  are  mainly  rice  and  coarse  cotton  cloth. 
The  exports  to  Europe  being  larger  than  the  imports 
thence,  the  balance  of  value  is  drawn  for  by  bills  of 
exchange,  a  part  of  which  are  negotiated  in  India  to 
pay  for  rice,  the  rest  for  rupees  sent  down  to  Ceylon  to 
pay  the  Malabar  coolies  on  the  coffee  estates,  who  car- 
ry three-fourths  of  their  earnings  out  of  the  island. 
The  trade  of  Ceylon  is  carried  on  by  upward  of  twenty 
European  firms,  and  eight  or  nine  native  houses ;  the 
latter  confining  their  transactions  to  British  India. 
Besides  these,  tliere  are  nearly  a  dozen  European  es- 
tate agents  in  Kandj',  and  a  great  number  of  small  na- 
tive dealers,  called  ''  Chitters,"in  connection  with  Mad- 
ras and  Bombay  firms.  There  are  no  export  duties, 
and  the  duty  on  imports  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  declared 
value,  with  some  few  exceptions,  such  as  arms,  wines, 
spirits,  and  grain.  In  1862  the  revenue  derived  from 
customs  duties  was  £121,354. 


The  coasting  and  Indian  trade  is  carried  on  by  conn- 
tr}--built  brigs  and  dhomies^a.  craft  peculiar  to  Ceylon. 
Of  the  former  there  are  56,  of  3176  tons  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  559  dhomies,  of  a  tonnage  equal  to  24,270 
tons,  belonging  to  the  island.  The  value  of  the  for- 
mer is  £6  per  ton,  and  of  the  latter  £1  per  ton.  In  1836 
the  custom-house  shipping  entries  gave  1331  vessels  in- 
ward, and  1200  outward ;  in  1852  they  gave  3140  in- 
ward, and  3074  outward.  The  banking  business  of  the 
island  is  conducted  by  branches  of  the  Oriental  Bank 
Corporation  of  London,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  of 
Bombay,  in  Colombo  and  Kandy.  The  former  estab- 
lishment possesses  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  of  10s. 
and  upward. — E.  B. 

Chaff.  The  husk  or  withered  calyx  of  grasses,  and 
more  especially  of  the  bread  corns.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  straw  or  hay  cut  into  verj'  short  lengths,  and 
used  for  mixing  with  corn,  roots,  or  other  food  for 
horses  or  cattle.  This  kind  of  chaf^",  in  greater  lengths, 
is  also  used  for  mixing  with  mortar  on  some  parts  of 
the  Continent,  more  particularly  in  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia ;  and  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hair  in  making 
plaster  for  rooms.  Both  stubble  and  cut  hay  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  making  bricks. 

Chain,  in  Surveying^  a  measure  of  length,  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  links  made  of  iron  wire,  serving 
to  take  the  distance  between  two  or  more  places.  Gun- 
ter's  chain  contains  100  such  links,  each  measuring 
7  92-100  inches,  consequently  equal  to  66  feet,  or  four 
poles. 

Chaldron,  a  dry  English  measure  of  36  coal  bush- 
els; 21  chaldrons  make  a  score.  The  coal  bushel  is 
19^  inches  wide  from  the  outside,  and  8  inches  deep. 
It  contains  2217"6  cubic  inches;  but  when  heaped, 
2815'5,  making  the  chaldron  58'65  cubic  feet.  There 
are  12  sacks  of  coal  in  a  chaldron ;  and  if  5  chaldrons 
be  purchased  at  the  same  time,  the  seller  must  deliver 
03  sacks  :  the  3  sacks  additional  are  called  the  ingrain. 
But  coals  are  now  sold  in  London  and  almost  every 
where  else  by  the  ton  of  20  cwt.  avoirdupois.  The 
Newcastle  chaldron  of  coals  is  53  cwt.,  and  is  exactly 
double  the  London  chaldron. 

Chaleurs,  Bay  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, in  North  America.  Lat.  48°  N.,  long.  65°  W. 
Length  from  east  to  west  about  90  miles ;  breadth  va- 
ries from  12  to  20  miles.  It  separates  Canada  East 
from  New  Brunswick,  and  at  its  western  extremity  re- 
ceives the  Ristigouche  River.  This  bay  possesses  great 
advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries.  The 
entire  bay  may  be  considered  one  great  harbor,  as 
throughout  its  e*ire  breadth  and  extent  there  is  not  a 
single  rock,  reef,  w  shoal.  During  the  summer  it  lit- 
erally swarms  with  fish  of  every  description  known  on 
the  shores  of  this  portion  of  America;  and  its  ancient 
name  of  "  Ecketaun  Nemaacki" — the  sea  of  fish — well 
denotes  its  character. 

Chalk  (from  calx),  in  Latin  called  creta,  a  species 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  found  abundantly  in  Britain, 
France,  Norway,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  isl- 
and of  Candia  is  said  to  have  received  its  ancient  name 
of  CVetofrom  the  quantity  of  chalk  found  there.  Chalk 
is  used  as  an  anti-acid ;  and  from  the  readiness  with 
which  it  imbibes  liquids,  it  is  much  employed  as  an  ab- 
sorbent. When  powdered  and  freed  from  gritty  parti- 
cles by  washing,  it  forms  the  substance  called  wMten- 
ing,  or  Spanish  white,  used  to  polish  metalline  utensils 
and  glass.  It  is  prepared  as  follows:  mix  chalk  that 
has  been  well  triturated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
allow  the  silicious  and  ferruginous  particles  to  subside, 
and  then  decant  the  supernatant  fluid  into  a  very  fine 
sieve  or  linen  l)ag,  Avhere  the  whitening  will  be  depos- 
ited.— Black  Chalk,  a  mineral  used  by  artists  for  draw- 
ing. It  is  a  variety  of  bituminous  shale,  the  schiste- 
graphique  of  Ilaiiy. — Fnrich  Chalk,  steatite  or  soap- 
stone,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina.  It 
occurs  of  several  colors,  as  wliite,  brown,  green,  etc. ; 
and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  crayons,  the  manu- 
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facture  of  porcelain,  for  polishing  marble,  and  as  the 
basis  of  certain  cosmetic  powders. — lied  Chalk  is  an  in- 
durated clayey  ochre  used  for  similar  purposes.  It  is 
reddle,  or  earthy  clay-ironstone  of  the  mineralogist.— 
E.  15. 

Chamber  of  Assurance,  in  France,  denotes  a 
society  of  mercliants  and  others  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  in.surance ;  but  in  Holland  it  signifies  a 
court  of  justice,  where  causes  relating  to  assurances  are 
tried. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  An  a.ssemljly  of  mer- 
chants and  traders,  wh('re  affairs  relating  to  trade  are 
treated  of.  There  arc  several  estal)lishments  of  this 
sort  in  most  of  the  chief  cities. — SVc  Ho.mu)  ov  Ti:ai*k. 

Chamomile  Flowers.  The  iloucr-heads  of  the 
Antheiitis  nohili.i,  or  common  chamomile.  They  are 
used  in  medicine  in  consequence  of  their  bitter  extract, 
which  is  strengthening,  and  of  their  essential  oil,  which 
is  aioniatic  and  stimulant. 

Champagne,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  cele- 
brated of  tlic  French  wines.  An  official  report,  made 
by  the  directors  of  the  indirect  taxes  for  the  depart- 
ment of  ^larne,  furnishes  the  following  information  as 
to  the  trade  in  champagne  between  the  1st  of  April, 
181C,  and  the  1st  of  April,  ISl".  The  produce  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  arrondisscments  of  Chalons,  Eper- 
nay,  and  Kheims.  On  the  1st  of  April  last  there  were 
in  the  cellars  of  the  wholesale  dealers  18,815,367  bot- 
tles of  this  wine  :  viz.  at  Chalons,  4, 401, '237  bottles  ;  at 
Epernay,  5,710,753;  and  at  Rheims,  8,500,377.  The 
numlier  of  bottles  sold  and  delivered  between  the  1st 
of  April,  184G,  and  the  1st  of  April,  1847,  were,  at  Cha- 
lons, 2,497,355;  at  Epernay,  2,187,553;  at  Rheims, 
4,01)0,577;  making  a  total  of  8,775,485  bottles.  These 
quantities  were  thus  distributed: 


Places. 


From  Chalons . . 

Krom  Kpernay.. 

From  Uiieims. . . 

Total. 


Bolllea. 
1,(I"4,'J14 

80G,(;ti;! 
2,S31,03S 


4,711,915 


Ueputs. 


Bottles. 

T5;;,1T.''> 

3S«,4J5 

1,-J10,766 


'2,355.306 


Wilhli 
Depot 


the 


Bottles. 
C6'J,066 
994,465 
43,773 


1,707.304 


Champlain  Lake  lies  between  the  States  of  Xew 
York  anil  Vermont.  It  extends  from  Whitehall,  New 
York,  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  102  miles, 
and  thence  about  24  miles  to  St.  John's,  in  Canada,  to 
which  point  it  is  navigable,  making  its  whole  length 
12G  miles.  Its  breadth  is  from  one-fourtli  of  a  mile  to 
13  miles;  but,  including  the  expanse  which  contains 
its  large  islands,  it  is  15  miles  wide.  Its  broadest  part, 
unolistructed  by  islands,  is  opposite  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. Its  chief  islands  are  North  Hero,  South  HerO, 
and  La  Motte,  which,  with  some  smaller  islands,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Alburg,  constitute  Grand  Isle  county, 
Vermont.  This  lake  was  discovered  by  Samuel  Cham- 
plain,  a  French  nobleman,  in  1(!00.  It  was  the  theatre 
of  many  important  military  operations,  in  the  French, 
Revolutionary,  and  the  war  of  1812.  The  scenerv 
along  its  shores  is  highly  picturesque,  and  rendered 
grand  by  the  lofty  mountains  at  a  little  distance  from 
it  on  both  sides.  It  forms  an  important  medium  of 
commerce,  and  is  navigated  by  steamboats,  and  by 
many  sloops,  generally  from  80  to  100  tons  burden. 
It  receives  a  number  of  considerable  rivers.  Its  outlet 
is  Sorelle  or  Richelieu  River,  the  navigation  of  which 
has  been  improved  by  the  works  of  the  Chamblv  Canal 
(Canada),  so  as  to  atTord  an  easy  communication  for 
large  vessels  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  Cliani- 
plain  Canal,  G4  miles  long,  connects  it  with  the  Hudson 
River  on  the  south,  and  cost  $1,070,S72.  It  abounds 
witii  lish,  among  which  arc  salmon,  lake  shad,  pike,  and 
other  fish.  It  is  generally  frozen  entirely  over,  and  is 
passed  on  the  ice,  in  winter.  The  broad  lake  closes  in 
January  or  February,  and  opens  early  in  March.  The 
narrow  parts  continue  frozen  considerably  longer.  It 
has  three  light-hou.ses  on  its  coasts.  It  comjirises  the 
collection  districts  of  Burlington  and  Champlain.    Ag- 


gregate tonnage  in  1853,  1,401.749.  The  aggregate 
shipping  in  1851  measured  197,5(XJ  tons,  and  employed 
11,850  men.  The  commerce  of  the  lake  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  §20,390,895;  and  the  enrolled  ton- 
nage was,  of  steam,  4157  tons,  and  3983  tons  of  sailing 
vessels. 

Chanks,  or  Chank  ShelLs,  common  conch  sheila 
(Voliila  pi/rum),  are  fished  up  liy  divers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  on  the  coast  opposite  Jaffnapatam,  in  fJeylon, 
in  about  two  fathoms  water ;  and  at  Travancore,  Tuti- 
coreen,  and  other  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of  chanks 
have  also  been  found.  They  are  of  a  spiral  form,  and 
constitute  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in  India,  where 
they  are  in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  country. 
They  arc  sawn  into  narrow  rings  or  bracelet.^,  and  are 
worn  as  ornaments  on  the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  etc.,  by 
the  Hindoo  women ;  many  of  them  are  also  buried 
with  the  bodies  of  opulent  and  distinguished  persons. 
Those  which,  from  being  taken  with  the  fish,  are  called 
t/refn  chunks,  are  most  in  demand.  The  white  chink, 
which  is  the  shell  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  strong 
tides,  having  lost  its  gloss  and  consistency,  is  not  worth 
the  freight  up  to  Calcutta.  The  value  of  the  green 
chank  depends  upon  its  size.  A  chank  opening  to  the 
right,  called  in  Calcutta  the  right-handed  chank,  i.s  so 
highly  prized  as  sometimes  to  sell  for  400  or  500,  or 
even  1000  rupees. — Bei.iAs  Commerce  of  Betigal,  and 
private  communications. 

The  fishery  of  chanks  used  to  be  monopolized  by 
government,  who  formerly  let  the  banks  for  from  £3000 
to  £4000  a  year.  But  of  late  years  the  fishery,  partly 
from  the  poaching  of  the  fishermen  of  the  contiguous 
coasts,  and  partly  from  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
chanks,  declined  so  that  the  rental  of  the  banks  fell  off 
to  from  £300  to  £400  a  year.     And  this  smaller  sum 

I  was  not  paid,  as  formerly,  for  a  license  to  dive  for  live 
chanks,  but  for  permission  to  dig  up  the  dead  shells 

j  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.     Under  these 

'  circumstances  government  have  wisely  abandoned  the 

'  chank  monopoly,  which,  without  being  of  any  value  in 

;  a  financial  point  of  view,  obstructed  the  employment 

I  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf. — See  the 

'  valuable  Report  of  Sir  J.  E.  Tensest,  p.  55,  oi  Papers 
on  C'^ijlon,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1848. 

I       Charcoal  (Fr.  Chaihun  de  bois ;  Ger.  Heine  Kohle; 

I  It.  Carbone  di  lerpi'i ;  Sp.  Carbon  de  Una;  Lat.  Carbo 
liffni),  a  sort  of  artificial  coal,  consisting  of  wood  bum- 

i  ed  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air  as 
possible.  "  It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to 
char  the  outside  of  those  stakes  which  were  to  be  driv- 

J  en  into  the  ground  or  placed  in  water,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  wood  from  spoiling.  New-made  charcoal, 
by  being  rolled  up  in  clothes  which  have  contracted  a 
disagreeable  odor,  effectually  destroys  it.  When  boil- 
ed with  meat  beginning  to  putrefy,  it  takes  away  the 
bad  taint ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  tooth-pow  der  known. 
When  putrid  water  at  sea  is  mixed  with  about  one-ninth 
of  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  it  is  rendered  quite 
fresh ;  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  charcoal  will 
serve,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  add  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  previously  to  the  water.    If  the  water  casks 

,  be  charred  before  they  are  filled  with  water,  the  liquor 
remains  good  in  them  for  years  ;  this  precaution  ought 
always  to  be  taken  for  long  sea  voy.iges.  The  same 
precaution,  when  attended  to  for  wine-casks,  will  be 
found  very  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wine." 
— Thomson's  Chemiatiy.  Conmion  charcoal  intended 
merely  for  fuel  is  prepared  by  cutting  pieces  of  wood 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter  into  lengths  of  from 
one  to  three  feet,  forming  them  into  a  conical  pile,  and 

,  covering  them  with  turf  or  clay  :  leaving  two  or  three 
small  holes  close  to  the  ground  for  lighting  the  wood, 

,  and  boring  through  the  turf  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cone,  a  few  other  small  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke. 

■  The  pile  being  lighted  at  the  several  holes  along  the 
bottom,  continues  burning  with  a   slow  smouldering 

i  flame  for  a  week  or  two,  and  is  allowed  to  cool  before 
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the  turf  is  removed.  In  the  case  of  very  high  winds, 
the  holes  to  the  windward  are  stopped,  to  prevent 
combustion  from  going  on  with  too  great  rapidity. 
Charcoal  obtained  by  distilling  beach-wood,  log-wood, 
willow,  and  other  woods  wliich  are  free  from  resin,  is 
called  cylinder  charcoal.  The  charcoal  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  now  always  so  pre- 
pared. 

Charge  d' Affaires.  The  third  or  low^est  class  of 
foreign  ministers,  according  to  the  regulations  adopted 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Chariots.  The  invention  of  chariots  and  the  man- 
ner of  harnessing  horses  to  draw  them,  is  ascribed  to 
Erichthonius  of  Athens,  1486  u.c.  Chariot-racing  Avas 
one  of  the  exercises  of  Greece.  The  chariot  of  the 
Ethiopian  officer,  mentionedinJc/s  vii.  27,  28,  31,  was, 
it  is  supposed,  something  in  the  form  of  our  modern 
chaise  with  four  wheels.  Ca;sar  relates  that  Cassibe- 
lanus,  after  dismissing  all  his  other  forces,  retained  no 
fewer  than  4000  war  chariots.  Those  of  the  ancients 
were  like  the  modern  phaetons,  and  drawn  by  one  horse. 
— Haydn. 

Charleston,  citj-,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Charleston  district.  South  Carolina.  It  is  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  State,  and  the  twelfth  city  in  population  in 
the  United  States.  Situated  in  32°  46'  33"  N.  lat., 
and  79°  55'  38"  W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  England; 
2°  56'  3"  W.  long,  from  "Washington  ;  124  miles  south- 
southeast  from  Columbia;  110  miles  from  Savannah, 
Georgia;  165  miles  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina; 
547  miles  from  Washington  ;  587  miles  from  Baltimore ; 
684  miles  from  Philadelphia;  773  miles  from  New 
yorl<,  and  989  miles  from  Boston.  The  population  in 
1790  was  16,359;  in  1800,  18,712;  in  1810,  24,711;  in 
1820,  24,780;  in  1830,  30,289;  in  1840,  29,261 ;  and  in 
1850,  42,985 ;  to  which  may  be  properly  added  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Neck,  north  of  the  city,  but  lying 
without  the  charter  limits,  which  contains  about  15,000 
inhabitants.  Charleston  is  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  which 
unite  immediatel}'  below  the  city,  and  form  a  spacious 
and  convenient  harbor,  communicating  with  the  ocean 
at  Sullivan's  Island,  seven  miles  southeast  of  the  citj'. 
The  city  is  defended  by  Fort  Pinckney,  two  miles  be- 
low, and  Fort  Johnson,  four  miles;  and  by  Fort  Moul- 
trie on  Sullivan's  Island.  The  city  is  divided  into 
eight  wards,  and  is  built  on  ground  but  slightly  ele- 
vated, being  only  about  nine  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
harbor  at  high  tides.  It  extends  from  Battery  Point 
on  the  south  to  the  citj'  limits  on  the  north,  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  at  an  average  width  of  one  and  a 
quarter  mile.  Meeting  Street,  the  prini^ijial  street,  is 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles  nearh-  in  a  direct  line  north  ;  the  cross-streets 
run  nearly  parallel  to  eacli  other,  and  at  right  angles 
to  Meeting  Street,  and  extend  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  Ashley  to  Cooper  Rivers.  The  houses  built  with- 
in a  few  years  are  of  l)rick  ;  none  are  now  allowed  to 
be  constructed  but  of  this  material  or  of  stone.  Tlio 
wooden  houses  are  generally  kept  well  painted,  and 
most  of  them  have  piazzas  extending  to  the  roof,  taste- 
fnll}'  arranged  with  vines  and  creepers.  Those  in  the 
suburlis  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  planted  with  or- 
ange, peach,  and  other  ornamental  and  useful  trees, 
and  a  profusion  of  vines  and  shrubl)ery. 

Charleston  is  a  great  mart  for  cotton,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco ;  and  rice  especially,  as  it  is  the  heart  of  the  rice- 
growing  region,  forms  the  great  staple,  of  which  it  ex- 
ports 125,000  tierces  annually.  Tliere  is  a  line  of 
steamers  with  New  York  weekly,  a  line  with  Baltimore 
and  Pliiladelphia,  and  also  with  Havana  and  Cuba. 
Tonnage  of  the  port  in  1852, 42, 658  tons.  Tlie  light-house 
at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor  is  on  Light-house 
Island,  and  west  of  the  shij)  channel.  Lat.  .32'^  41'  54" 
N.,  long.  79°  32'  .30"  W.  from  Greenwich.  Tlic  tower  is 
102  feet  high,  shows  a  revolving  light  elevated  125  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  is  visible  for  a  distance 


of  16?^  nautical  miles.  There  is  also  a  beacon,  which 
with  the  light  is  used  as  a  range  to  cross  the  main  bar, 
and  two  others,  the  Morris  Island  and  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and beacons.  By  its  being  the  port  of  an  extensive 
sj-stem  of  railroads,  it  drains  supplies  from  a  wide  range 
of  territory ;  besides  almost  the  entire  State  of  South 
Carolina,  it  comprises  a  large  portion  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  of  East  Tennessee.  Charleston  was 
first  settled  in  1680.  A  colony  of  French  refugees,  ex- 
iled in  1690,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  fled  to  South  Carolina,  and  a  portion 
of  them  settled  in  Charleston,  from  whom  some  of  its 
most  respectable  inhabitants  have  descended.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1779  the  city  was  captured  by  the 
British,  Avho  held  it  until  the  following  May. 

Export  Trade  of  Charleston. 


Exports  op  Cotton. 


To  Great  Britain 

To  France 

To  North  of  Eiirope  . . 
To  South  of  Europe  . . 
Total  to  foreign  ports 


To  Boston 

To  Rhode  Island,  etc.  . . 

To  Kew  York 

To  Philadelphia 

To  Baltimore  &  Norfolk 
To  other  U.  States  ports 
Total  to  coastwise  ports 
Total  to  foreign  ports  . . 
Gr.aiid  total 


Sea  Island.  Upland. 
"Bales. 
148,784 
3T,279 
12,63!) 
18,!  01 


Bales. 
14,180 
3,966 

2 


18,154 
39] 


C,140 

81 


6,012 

18,154 


I    24,760 


217,603 

16,8'21 
413 
148,438 
12,il34 
12,38' 
102 


190,675 
217,603 


408,278 


Bales. 
14,530 
4,150 


18,680 

120 

5.651 


5,771 
18,080 


Upland 
Bales. 

189,.')72 
66,506 
13,700 
27,020 


296,798 

12,065 

911 

157,106 

19,118 

9,151 

102 


1!:S,453 
296,7f8 


4t!5,251 


Exports  of  Rice. 


To  British  ports 

To  France 

To  North  of  Europe . . . . 

To  West  Indies 

Total  foreign  ports 


To  Boston 

To  New  York 

To  Philadelphia 

To  Baltimore  &  Norfolk 

To  New  Orleans 

To  other  U.  States  portt 
Total  to  coastwise  ports 
Total  to  foreign  ports  . . 
Grand  total 


1854^ 

misheU. 

7,204 

7.182 

9,740 

22,152 


1856. 

BuJheisT 
2,691 
2.247 
3,365 

17,657 


46,278 


125,799 


•-'5,960 

4.383 

32,.^45 

5,T6T 

7,512 

17,142 

236 


Bushels. 
t6,539 
13.122 

154,284 
100 


264,045 


43,385 


15,034 


67,585  i    5'.»,019 
25,960  I  264,045 


i  3,545  I  323,004 


24,326 


66,066 


500 


7,002 
66.006 

73,008 


Exports  op  Lcmber. 


Place 


To  Great  Britain 

To  France 

To  North  of  Europe. . . 
To  South  of  Europe. . . 
To  West  Indies,  etc.. . 
Total  to  foreign  ports. 


To  Boston 

To  Khodc  Island,  etc 

To  New  York 

To  Philadelphia , 

To  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  . . 
To  other  United  States  ports 

Total  to  coastwise  ports 

Total  to  foreign  ports 

Grand  total 


1854. 


Feet. 
!  5;»,404 
330,716 
648,472 
1,265,402 
3,526,651 


6,730,645 

4,190,779 
4,846,103 
1,428,361 
2,993,416 
2,799,369 
855,977 


17,114,005 
0,730,645 


1855. 


Feet. 

663.542 
1.143,:-^S2 

467,3(15 
3,038.771 
2,025,('53 


7,333,653 

1,6.^3,466 
6,405.655 
1,135,198 
3,5-25.205 
2,577  531 
l,2-;6,709 


10,513.704 
7,338.653 


23,844,650  1  23,852.417 


—Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 

Por/.— Charleston  harbor  is  spacious  and  convenient ; 
but  the  entrance  to  it  is  incommoded  by  a  range  of 
sand  banks,  stretching  from  Sullivan's  Island  on  tlie 
north  to  Folly  Island  on  the  .south,  about  2^  leagues. 
Tlicrc  are  several  clianncls  tlirough  these  banks,  but 
onlv  tlirco,  the  middle  or  direct  channel,  the  ship  chan- 
nel^ and  Lawford  channel,  between  tlie  hitter  and  the 
main  land,  that  ought  to  lie  attempted  l)y  ships  of  con- 
siderable burden.  The  entrance  to  the  ship  channel  is 
in  lat.  .32"^  40'.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  shallowest 
parLof the  baratcbb-tide  is  12  feet,  andattlood-tide  from 
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17  to  18  feet;  while  the  depth  in  the  middle  channel 
at  low  water  does  not  exceed  !>  feet,  and  in  Lawford  j 
channel  It  does  not  exceed  10  or  11  feet.    A  light-house  S 
has  been  erected  on  the  south  point  of  Light-house  Isl-  i 
and,  bearing  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  of  tlie  ship 
channel  northwest   by  west  half  west.      It  is  «0  feet 
high,  having  a   revolving  light,  alternately  brilliant 
and  obscure,  the  period  of  obscuration   being  double 
that  of  brilliancy ;  but  on  api)roaching  the  light,  the  [ 
latter  gains  upon  the  former,  and  witliin  li  league  it  is 
never  wholly  dark.     The  light  may  be  seen  in  fine  , 
weather  at  from  3  to  4  leagues  off.     After  getting  into  i 
the  channel,  which  is  marked  by  the  breakers  and  buoys 
on  each  side,  tiie  proper  course  for  a  ship  to  steer  is  to 
bring  the  light-Iiouse  to  bear  northwest  Ijy  west,  and 
stand  direct  for  it  till  you  get  within  the  banks,  when 
the  course  is  north  by  west.      IJut  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  further  details  on  these  points,  as  all  ships 
entering  Charleston  harbor  are  bound,  provided  they 
are  hailed  by  a  licensed  pilot  o(f  the  bar,  to  pay  him 
full  pilotage  fees,  whether  they  accept  his  services  or 
not.     In  point  of  fact,  however,  thej'  arc  always  ac- 
cepted ;  for  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  the  influence  of 
the  tides,  etc.,  render  the  entrance  so  difficult  to  those 
not  perfcctl}'  familiar  with  it,  that  even  the  packet 
ships  that  sail  regularly  to  and  from  New  York  uni- 
formly heave  to  without  the  bar  for  a  pilot. — See  IHan 
of  Charleston  Harbor,  reduced  from  the  original  survey 
of  JIajor  11.  Bache. 

Ships  usually  moor  alongside  quays  or  wharfs,  where 
they  are  in  perfect  safety. 

Skippiiif/  Ckirf)e.<. — The  charges  of  a  public  nature 
paid  by  slii[)s  entering  this  port  differ  but  little  in 
amount  on  a  native  and  a  foreign  ship.  On  a  vessel 
supposed  to  I)e  of  300  tons  burden,  entering,  unloading, 
taking  on  board  a  mixed  cargo  and  clearing  out,  they 
would  be  as  under : 

$  Ct».  £    >.       d. 

Fee  on  entry  at  tlie  custom-house H  Go  or  Oil     IJ 

Surveyor's  fee  on  a  fori'i};u  ship .'S  00  "  1     1     4t 

Surveyor's  fee  on  a  native  ship ;i  00  "  0  12     Oi 

Harbor-master's  fee 2  00"  0     8    CJ- 

Portwarden's  survey,  when  required 10  00  "  2     2     Si 

Fees,  on  clearance  at  the  custom-house,  }      o  Kn  u  a  i  <  1 1 1 

of  a  native  sliip \      ^  ^^  0  14  lU 

Ditto,  of  a  foreign  ship 2  70"  Oil     6i 

Pilotage  inward  and  outward,  supposing  )  ka  aa  h  m  m     />i 

the  ship  to  draw  14  feet  of  water j  o"  0"  10  1 J    0. 

Wharfage  per  diem 100"  0    4    3} 

The  difference  in  the  fees  on  the  clearance  at  the 
custom-house  of  a  native  and  a  foreign  ship  is  owing 
to  the  former  being  ol)liged  to  give  certain  bonds  which 
are  not  required  of  the  latter. 

The  greater  or  smaller  tonnage  of  the  ship  makes  no 
difference  on  any  of  the  above  charges  except  that  of 
pilotage,  which  is  in  proportion  to  her  draught  of  water, 
and  is  the  same  whether  for  a  foreign  or  a  native  ship. 

Rates  of  Commission. — The  rates  of  commission  or 
factorage  usually  charged  and  allowed  at  Charleston 
on  transacting  different  sorts  of  business,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : 

For  selling  domestic  produce,  2^  per  cent. 

For  selling  foreign  merchandise,  5  per  cent. 

For  guaranteeing  eitiier  of  these  sales,  2^  per  cent, 
additional  is  commonly  allowed. 

For  purchasing  with  funds  in  hand,  or  drawing  do- 
mestic bills  for  reimbursement,  '>\  per  cent. 

For  purchasing  goods  and  drawing  foreign  bills  for 
reimbursement,  o  per  cent,  is  charged. 

For  the  sale  of  real  or  personal  estate  the  regular 
charge  is  5  per  cent.  ;  but  where  the  property  to  bo 
sold  is  of  any  consideral)le  value,  the  parties  in  general 
enter  into  an  agreement  l)ef(Mvliand.  and  a  much  lower 
rateofcounnission  is  allowed.— .sVc  SoiTii  Cai;oi.ix.v. 

Chart,  or  Sea-chart,  a  hydrographioal  map,  or 
a  juojeetion  of  some  part  of  the  earth's  superficies  »» 
pliino,  for  the  u!>e  of  navigators.  Charts  dilVer  very 
considerably  from  geographical  or  land-maps,  which 
arc  of  no  use  in  navigation.     Nor  are  soa-cliarts  all  of 


the  same  kind ;  some  being  what  are  called  plane  charts, 
others  Mercator  charts,  and  others  globular  charts. 
PUtne  Chart  is  a  representation  of  some  part  of  the  su- 
perficies of  the  terraqueous  globe,  in  which  the  merid- 
ians are  supposed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  parallels 
of  latitude  at  ecjual  distances,  and  consequently  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude  every  where  equal  to 
each  other.  Mercator's  Chart  is  that  where  the  me- 
ridians are  straight  lines,  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
equidistant ;  the  parallels  also  straight  lines,  and  par- 
allel to  each  other;  but  the  distance  l^twcen  them  in- 
creasing from  the  equinoctial  toward  either  pole,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  latitude  to  the  radius.  (Jlobu- 
lar  Chart,  a  meridional  projection,  in  which  the  distance 
of  the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  upon  which 
the  projection  is  made,  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  \i>'\  This  projection  comes  the  near- 
est of  all  to  the  nature  of  the  gloljc,  because  the  merid- 
ians arc  placed  at  equal  distances ;  the  parallels  also 
are  nearly  equidistant,  and  consequently  the  several 
parts  of  the  earth  have  their  proper  proportion  of  niag- 
nitude,  distance,  and  situation,  nearly  the  same  indeed 
as  on  the  globe  itself.  Uijdroijraphxc  Charts,  sheets  of 
large  jjaper  on  which  several  parts  of  the  land  and  sea 
are  described,  with  their  respective  coasts,  harbors, 
sounds,  flats,  rocks,  shelves,  sands,  etc.,  together  with 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each  place,  and  the  points 
of  the  compass.  iicUiwgraphic  Charts  represent  the 
spots,  appearances,  and  macuhc  of  the  moon.  Topv- 
graphic  Charts,  drauglits  of  small  parts  of  the  earth,  cr 
of  particular  places.  Anaximander,  of  Miletus,  was  the 
inventor  of  geograjjliical  and  celestial  charts,  about  750 
i;.c.  Modern  sea-charts  were  brought  to  England  by 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  his 
brother's  theory  respecting  a  Western  Continent,  14811. 
Mercator's  chart,  in  which  the  world  is  taken  as  a  plane, 
was  drawn  15.5G. — E.  B. 

Charter-party,  the  name  given  to  a  contract  in 
writing  between  the  owner  or  ma-ster  of  a  ship  and  the 
freighter,  by  which  the  former  hires  or  lets  the  ship,  or 
a  part  of  the  ship,  under  certain  specified  conditions, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  of  the  freighter  to  some 
particular  place  or  places.  Generally,  however,  a  char- 
ter-party is  acontractfor  the  use  of  the  whole  ship  :  it  is 
in  commercial  law  what  an  indenture  is  at  common 
law. — <See  Affkeight.mkst. 

Xo  precise  form  of  words,  or  set  of  stipulations,  is 
requisite  in  a  charter-party.  The  forms  subjoined  to 
this  article  are  those  most  commonly  in  use ;  but  these 
may,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  must,  be  varied,  to 
suit  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  parties.  A  char- 
ter-party is  generally  under  seal:  but  sometimes  a 
printed  or  written  instrument  is  signed  by  the  parties, 
called  a  memorandum  of  a  charter-party  :  and  this,  if  a 
formal  charter-party  be  not  afterward  executed,  is  bind- 
ing. The  stamp  in  either  case  is  the  same.  Charter- 
parties,  when  ships  are  let  or  hired  at  the  place  of  the 
owners'  residence,  are  generally  executed  by  tliem,  or 
sonic  of  them  ;  but  when  the  ship  is  in  a  foreign  port, 
it  must  necessarily  be  executed  by  the  master,  and  the 
merchant  or  his  agent,  unless  the  owners  have  an  agent 
in  such  port,  having  proper  authority  to  act  for  them 
in  such  matters.  A  charter-party  made  by  the  master 
in  his  name,  when  he  is  in  a  foreign  port  in  the  u>ual 
course  of  the  ship's  employment,  and  therefore  under 
circumstances  which  do  not  atlbrd  evidence  of  fraud  : 
or  when  it  is  made  by  him  at  home,  under  circum- 
stances which  atVord  evidence  of  the  expresseil  or  ini- 
|ilied  assent  of  the  owners,  is  binding  upon  the  latter. 
But  according  to  the  law  of  England,  no  dirat  action 
can  be  maintained  ujion  the  instrument  itself  against 
the  owners,  unless  it  be  signed  and  sealed  by  them,  or 
unless  they  authorize  the  master  (^or  agent,  as  the  case 
maybe)  to  enter  into  the  contract,  and  unless  it  be  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  the  charter-party  that  he  acts 
only  as  agent.  When  a  ship  is  chartered  by  several 
owners  to  several  persons,  the  charter-party  should  be 
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executed  by  each,  or  they  will  not  be  liable  to  an  action 
for  non-perfonnance.  But  if  the  charter-party  be  not 
expressed  to  be  made  between  the  parties,  but  runs 
ihus  :  "  This  charter-party  indented,  witnesseth,  that 
C,  master  of  tlie  ship  W.,  with  consent  of  A.  and  B., 
the  owners  thereof,  lets  the  ship  to  freight  to  E.  and 
F.,"  and  the  instrument  contains  covenants  by  E.  and 
F.  to  and  with  A.  and  B. ;  in  this  case  A.  and  B.  may 
bring  an  action  upon  the  covenants  expressed  to  be 
made  with  them ;  but  unless  they  seal  the  deed,  they 
can  not  be  sued  upon  it.  This,  therefore,  is  a  very 
proper  form.  The  general  rule  of  law  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  this,  as  of  other  mercantile  instruments, 
is,  that  the  interpretation  should  be  liberal,  agreeable 
to  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  and  conformable  to 
the  usage  of  trade  in  general,  and  of  the  particular 
trade  to  which  the  contract  relates.  The  charter-par- 
ty usually  expresses  the  burden  of  the  ship;  and  by 
the  famous  French  Ordinance  of  1G81,  it  is  required  to 
do  so.  According  to  Molloy  (book  ii.  c.  4,  §  8),  if  a 
ship  be  freighted  hj  the  ton,  and  found  of  less  burden 
than  expressed,  the  payment  shall  be  only  for  the  real 
burden  ;  and  if  a  ship  be  freighted  for  200  tons,  or  there- 
alout,  the  addition  of  thereabout  (says  the  same  au- 
thor) is  commonly  reduced  to  five  tons,  more  or  less ;  but 
it  is  now  usual  to  say  so  many  tons  "  register  measure- 
ment." The  usual  covenant  that  the  ship  shall  be  sea- 
worthy, and  in  a  condition  to  carrj'  the  goods,  binds 
the  owners  to  prepare  and  complete  every  thing  to 
commence  and  fullill  the  voyage.  But  though  the  char- 
ter-party contained  no  such  covenant,  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  would  be,  at  common  law,  bound,  as  a  carrier, 
to  take  care  that  the  ship  should  be  lit  to  perform  the 
voyage  ;  and  even  though  he  should  give  notice,  limit- 
ing his  responsibility  from  losses  occasioned  to  any  car- 
go put  on  board  his  vessel,  unless  such  loss  should  arise 
from  want  of  ordinary  care,  etc.,  he  would  be  liable  if 
his  ship  Avere  not  sea-worthy. — See  Sea-avorthy. 

In  all  maritime  transactions  expedition  is  of  the  ut- 
naost  consequence  ;  for  even  by  a  short  delay  the  ob- 
ject or  season  of  a  voyage  may  be  lost ;  and  therefore, 
if  either  party  be  not  ready  by  the  time  appointed  for 
the  loading  of  the  ship,  tlic  other  may  seek  another  ship 
or  cargo,  and  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  damages  he 
has  sustained.  The  manner  in  which  the  owner  is  to 
lade  the  cargo  is,  for  the  most  part,  regulated  by  the 
custom  and  usage  of  the  place  where  he  is  to  lade  it, 
unless  there  be  any  express  stipulation  in  the  charter- 
party  with  respect  to  it.  Generally,  however,  the  own- 
er is  bound  to  arrange  the  different  articles  of  the  car- 
go in  the  most  proper  manner,  and  to  take  the  greatest 
care  of  them.  If  a  cask  be  accidentally  staved  in  let- 
ting it  down  into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  the  master  must 
answer  for  the  loss.  If  the  owner  covenants  to  load  a 
full  and  complete  cargo,  the  master  must  take  as  much 
on  board  as  he  can  do  with  safety,  and  without  injury 
to  the  vessel.  The  master  must  not  take  on  board  an}- 
contraband  goods,  wherebj'  the  ship  or  cargo  may  be 
liable  to  forfeiture  and  detention  ;  nor  must  he  take  on 
board  any  false  or  colorable  papers ;  but  he  must  take 
and  keep  on  board  all  the  papers  and  documents  re- 
quired for  the  protection  and  manifestation  of  the  shijj 
and  cargo  by  the  law  of  tlie  countries  from  and  to  which 
the  ship  is  bound,  l)y  the  law  of  nations  in  general,  or 
by  any  treaties  between  particular  states.  If  the  mas- 
ter receive  goods  at  the  quay  or  beach,  or  send  his  boat 
fortliem,  his  responsiljility  commences  with  the  receipt 
in  the  port  of  London.  With  resjiects  to  goods  intend- 
ed to  be  sent  coastwise,  it  has  been  held  that  the  chief 
resjjonsibility  of  the  wharfinger  ceases  by  the  delivery 
of  tliem  to  the  mate  of  the  vessel  iipoji  (he  wharf.  As 
soon  as  he  receives  the  goods,  the  master  must  provide 
adequate  means  for  their  protection  and  security ;  for 
even  if  the  crew  lie  overpowered  by  a  sujierior  force, 
and  the  goods  taken  while  the  ship  is  in  a  port  or  river 
■within  the  country,  the  master  and  owners  are  liable 
for  the  loss,  though  they  may  have  committed  neither 


fraud  nor  fault.  This  maj-  seem  a  harsh  rule  ;  but  it  is 
necessary,  to  put  down  attempts  at  collusive  or  fraud- 
ulent combinations.  The  master  must,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  commence  the  voyage 
without  delay,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favorable,  but 
not  otherwise. 

Sometimes  it  is  covenanted  and  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties  that  a  specified  number  of  days  shall  be 
allowed  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  freighter  to  detain  the  vessel  a  further 
specified  time,  on  payment  of  a  daily  sum  as  demur- 
riige. — See  Demukrage.  If  the  vessel  be  detained 
beyond  both  periods,  the  freighter  is  liable  to  an  action 
on  the  contract.  The  rate  of  demurrage  mentioned  in 
the  charter-party  will,  in  general,  be  the  measure  of 
the  damages  to  be  paid ;  but  it  is  not  the  absolute  or 
necessary  measure  ;  more  or  less  may  be  payable,  as 
justice  may  require,  regard  being  had  to  the  expense 
and  loss  incurred  by  the  owner.  When  the  time  is 
thus  expressly  ascertained  and  limited  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  the  freighter  is  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages  if  the  thing  be  not  done  within  the  time,  al- 
though this  inny  not  he  attributable  to  any  fault  or  cmis- 
siun  on  his  pait;  for  he  has  engaged  that  it  shall  be 
done. — AunoTT  on  the  Law  of  Shipjnng,  part  iii.  c.  1. 
If  there  has  been  anj^  undertaking  or  warranty  to  sail 
with  convoy,  the  vessel  must  repair  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  the  master  neglect 
to  proceed  with  convoy,  he  will  be  answerable  for  all 
losses  that  may  arise  from  the  want  of  it.  The  own- 
ers or  master  should  sail  with  the  ship  for  the  place  of 
her  destination  with  all  due  diligence,  and  by  the  usual 
or  shortest  course,  unless  in  cases  of  convoy,  which  the 
master  must  follow  as  far  as  possible.  Sometimes  the 
course  is  pointed  out  in  the  charter-party.  A  dentition 
from  the  usual  course  may  be  justified  for  the  purpose 
of  repairs,  or  for  avoiding  an  enemy  or  the  perils  of  the 
seas,  as  well  as  by  the  sickness  of  the  master  or  mar- 
iners, and  the  mutiny  of  the  crew.  Bj-  an  exception 
in  the  charter-party,  not  to  be  lialile  for  injuries  arising 
from  the  act  of  God  and  the  king's  enemies,  the  owner 
or  master  is  not  responsible  for  any  injury  arising  from 
the  sea  or  the  winds,  unless  it  was  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent it,  or  it  was  occasioned  by  his  imprudence  or  gross 
neglect.  "The  cjuestion,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  East  India  Company,  "is, 
whether  the  owners  are  to  pay  for  the  damage  occa- 
sioned by  the  storm,  the  act  of  God;  and  this  must  be 
determined  bj-  the  intention  of  the  parties  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  contract.  It  is  a  charter  of  freight.  The 
owners  let  their  ships  to  hire,  and  there  never  was  an 
idea  that  they  insure  the  cargo  against  the  perils  of  the 
sea.  What  are  the  obligations  of  the  owners  which 
arise  out  of  the  fair  construction  of  the  charter-party? 
Why,  that  they  shall  be  lialjle  for  damages  incurred 
by  their  own  fault  or  that  of  their  servants,  as  from 
defects  in  the  ship,  or  improper  stowage,  etc.  If  tliey 
were  liable  for  damages  occasioned  by  storms,  they 
would  Itecome  insurers."  The  House  of  Lords  con- 
firmed this  doctrine  by  deciding  (20th  of  May,  1788) 
that  the  owner  is  not  liable  to  make  satisfaction  for 
damage  done  to  goods  by  storm.  The  charterer  of  a 
ship  may  lade  it  either  with  his  own  goods,  or,  if  he 
have  not  sufficient,  may  take  in  the  goods  of  other  per- 
sons, or  (if  not  prevented  by  a  clause  to  that  efVcct  in 
the  charter-party)  he  maj-  wholly  underlet  the  ship  to 
another. — For  further  details,  .vee  Aiuuh'  on  the  Jaivj 
of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  1;  Ciutty's  Commercial  Imw, 
vol.  iii.  c.  9,  etc. ;  and  the  articles  Bill  of  Lading, 
Fkkight,  and  Mastek. 

Forms  of  Charter-parties. — The  following  is  one  of 
the  most  usual  forms  of  a  charter-party : 

Tills  charter-party,  indented,  made,  etc.,  between  A.  B.,  etc., 
mariner,  master,  and  owner  of  tlic  pood  ship  or  vessel,  called, 
etc.,  now  riding  at  anchor,  etc.,  of  the  burden  of  200  tonn,  or 
thereabout,  of  the  one  part,  and  C.  V>.  of,  etc.,  merchant,  of 
the  other  part,  witnesseth,  tliat  the  said  A.  B.,  for  tlie  consid- 
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eration  hcrcinaftor  mentioned,  hath  granted,  and  to  freiglit 
letten,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  and  to  freiglit  let, 
unto  the  said  <J.  J>.,  his  executors,  adminintrators,  and  as- 
signs, the  wliolc  tonnage  of  tlie  hold,  stern-shectif,  and  half- 
deck  of  the  Haid  Fhip  or  vohhcI,  called,  etc.,  from  the  port  of 
London,  to,  etc.,  in  a  voyage  to  he  made  by  the  said  A.  B. 
with  the  Haid  sliip,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  (that  is 
to  say,)  to  sail  with  the  firHt  fair  wind  and  weather  that  shall 
happen  after,  etc.,  next,  from  the  port  of  London  with  the 
goods  and  merchandise  of  the  -aid  C.  V.,  his  factors  or  as- 
signs, on  board,  to,  etc.,  aforesaid  (the  act  of  God,  the  king's 
enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents 
of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and 
kind.  In  so  far  as  ships  are  liable  thereto,  during  the  said 
voyage,  always  excepted),  and  there  unlade  and  make  dis- 
charge of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises;  and  also  shall 
there  take  into  and  on  board  the  said  ship  again  the  goods 
and  merchandises  of  the  said  C.  1).,  his  factors  or  assigns, 
and  shall  then  return  to  the  port  of  London  with  the  said 
goods,  in  the  space  of,  etc.,  limited  for  the  end  of  the  said  voy- 
age. In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  C.  D.,  for  himself, 
his  executors,  and  administrators,  doth  covenant,  promise, 
and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  A.  U.,  his  executors,  iidmin- 
i8trator.-<,  or  assigns,  by  these  presents,  that  the  said  C.  D., 
hi.i  executors,  administrators,  factors,  or  assigns,  shall  and 
will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  A. 
B.,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  the  freight 
of  the  said  ship  and  goods,  the  sum  of.  etc.  (or  so  much  per 
ton),  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  said  ship  arrived,  and 
goods  returned,  and  discharged  at  the  port  of  London  afore- 
said, for  the  end  of  the  said  voyage;  and  also  shall  and  will 
pay  for  demurrage  (if  any  shall  be  by  default  of  liim,  the 
said  C.  I).,  his  factors  or  assigns)  the  sura  of,  etc.,  per  day, 
daily,  and  every  day,  its  the  same  shall  grow  due.  And  the 
said  A.  B.,  for  himself,  his  executors  and  administrators,  doth 
covenant,  promise,  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D.,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  by  these  presents,  that 
the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  ready  at  the  port  of  London 
to  take  in  goods  by  the  said  C.  D.,  on  or  before,  etc..  next  com- 
ing. And  the  said  C.  D.,  for  himself,  his,  etc. ,  doth  covenant 
and  promise,  within  ten  days  after  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall 
be  thus  ready,  to  have  his  goods  on  board  the  said  shij),  to 
proceed  on  in  the  said  voyage ;  and  also,  on  arrival  of  the  said 
ship  at,  etc.,  within,  etc.,  days  to  have  his  goods  ready  to  put 
on  board  the  said  sliip,  to  return  on  the  said  voyage.  And 
the  said  A.  B.,  for  himself,  his  executors  and  administrators, 
doth  further  covenant  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  C.  I)., 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  that  the  said  ship 
or  vessel  now  is,  and  at  all  times  during  the  voyage  shall  be, 
to  the  best  endeavors  of  him,  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors  and 
administrators,  and  at  his  and  their  own  proper  costs  and 
charges,  in  all  things  made  and  kept  stiff,  staunch,  strong, 
well-apparoled,  furnished,  and  provided,  as  well  with  men 
and  mariners  suflicient  and  able  to  sail,  guide,  and  govern 
the  said  ship,  as  with  all  manner  of  rigging,  boats,  tackle, 
and  apparel,  furniture,  provi-sion,  and  appurtenances,  fitting 
and  necessary  for  the  said  men  and  mariners,  and  for  the  said 
ship  during  the  voyage  aforesaid.     In  witness,  etc. 

The  great  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  dif- 
ferent voyages  are  made  produce  a  corresponding  di- 
versity ill  charter-parties.  The  charter-jjarty  of  whicli 
the  following  is  a  copy  affords  a  good  example  of  the 
more  complex  species  of  these  instruments. 

It  la  this  day  mutiuiUy  agreed  between  Mr.  T.  B.  Kann, 
owner  of  the  good  ship  or  vessel  called  the  Meniiaid,  ^Villiam 
Ilennikcr,  master,  of  the  measurement  of  47-  tons,  or  there- 
about, now  In  the  Uiver  Thames,  and  Mr.  Havid  Thomson, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomson,  ras.smore,  &  Thomson,  of 
Mauritius,  merchants,  that  the  said  ship,  being  tight,  staunch, 
and  strong,  and  every  way  fitted  for  the  voyage^  shall,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  sail  and  proceed  to  Calcutta,  with  leave 
to  take  convicts  out  to  New  South  Wales,  and  from  thence 
troops,  mei-chandise,  or  passengers,  to  the  afore-mentioned 
port  of  Calcutta,  with  leave  to  touch  at  Madras  on  her  way 
thither,  if  required  on  owner's  account,  or  so  near  thereunto 
as  she  may  safely  get,  and  there  load,  from  the  factors  of  the 
said  merchants  at  Calcutta,  a  full  and  complete  cargo  of  rice, 
or  any  other  lawful  goods  which  the  charton-r  engages  to  ship. 
and  proceed  with  the  same  to  Tort  Loui.s,  in  the  Islc'of  l>ance, 
and  deliver  the  same  five  of  freight ;  afterward  load  then^ 
a  full  and  complete  cargo  of  sugar  In  bags,  or  other  lawful 
merchandise  of  as  favorable  tonnage,  which  the  charterer  en- 
gages to  ship,  not  exceeding  what  she  can  reasonably  stow 
and  carrj-  over  and  above  her  tackle,  apparel,  provisions,  and 
ftirnlture :  and,  being  so  loaded,  shall  therewith  proceed  to 
London,  or  so  near  thereunto  as  she  may  safdv  get.  and  de- 


liver the  same  on  being  paid  freight,  viz.,  for  such  quantity 
of  sugar  equal  to  tlie  actual  quantity  of  rice,  or  other  goods, 
that  may  be  shipped  at  Calcutta,  at  the  rate  of  £5  12«.  ikl.  per 
ton  of  20  cwt.  net,  shipped  there ;  and  should  the  vessel  de- 
liver more  net  sugar  in  the  port  of  I»ndon  than  the  quantity 
of  rice,  or  other  goods,  actually  shipped  in  Calcutta,  the  own- 
ers to  be  paid  on  the  excess  at  the  regular  current  rate  of 
freight  for  sugar  which  other  vessels,  loading  at  the  same 
time  at  Port  Louis,  receive ;  the  tonnage  of  the  rice,  wheat, 
or  grain,  to  be  reckoned  at  20  cwt  net  per  ton ;  that  of  other 
goods  at  the  usual  measurement  (the  act  of  God,  the  king's 
enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents 
of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and 
kind  soever,  during  the  said  voyage,  always  excepted).  The 
freight  to  be  paid  on  unloading  and  right  delivery  of  the  car- 
go, as  is  customary  in  the  port  of  London.  Ninety  ninning 
days  are  to  be  allowed  the  said  merchant  (if  the  ship  is  not 
sooner  dispatched)  for  loading  the  ship  at  Calcutta,  discharg- 
ing the  cargo  at  Fort  Louis,  and  loading  the  cargo  there  ;  the 
said  lay  days  to  commence  on  the  vessel  being  ready  to  re- 
ceive cargo,  the  master  giving  notice  in  writing  of  the  same 
at  Calcutta,  and  to  continue  during  the  loading  there  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Port  Louis,  and  Ijeing  ready 
to  discharge,  till  the  final  loading  at  that  port,  and  to  t>e  dis- 
charged in  the  port  of  London  with  all  possible  dispatch ;  and 
20  days  on  demurrage  over  and  above  the  said  laying  days, 
at  X12  per  day.  Penalty  for  non-performance  of  this  agree- 
ment, £4000.  The  cargo  to  be  brought  to  and  taken  fi-om 
alongside  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  merchants.  The 
necessary  cash  for  the  disbursements  of  the  vessel  at  Calcutta, 
not  exceeding  £350,  to  Ijc  advanced  by  the  charterer's  agents: 
they  taking  the  master's  drafts  on  the  owner  for  the  same  at 
the  regular  current  rate  of  exchange,  and  at  three  months' 
sight ;  and  if  the  said  bills  be  not  regularly  accepted  and  paid 
when  due,  the  same  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight  payable 
by  this  charter-party.  The  vessel  to  be  disbursed  at  Port 
Louis  by  the  chartering  agents;  sum  not  to  exceed  £3W,  free 
of  commission  ;  and  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the 
freight  at  the  final  settlement  at  the  port  of  London.  Captain 
not  to  ship  goods  without  consent  In  the  event  of  the  ship 
being  prevented,  by  damage  or  any  other  cause,  reaching  the 
Mauritius  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Januar}-,  1S43.  the  char- 
terer or  his  agents  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  the  vessel  for 
one  or  two  voyages  to  ('alcutta,  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  ton  of 
rice,  or  other  goods,  delivered  at  Mauritius.  Fifty  running 
days,  to  load  and  discharge,  to  be  allowed  on  each  voyage ;  it 
being  understood  that  the  charterer  or  his  agents  shall  load 
the  ship,  as  before  agreed,  either  at  the  end  of  the  first  or 
second  voyage,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  freight  on  the  inter- 
mediate voyages  (if  any)  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the  cargo. 
in  cash,  or  by  bills  on  London  at  usance,  at  the  option  of  the 
master.  The  vessel  to  be  addressed,  both  at  Calcutta  and 
Isle  of  France,  to  the  agents  of  the  charterer.  In  witness 
whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals,  at  London,  the  2d  day  of  December,  IMl. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  deliv->  Tnos.  B.  Raxs,  (L.S.) 

ercd,  in  the  presence  of) 
(Signed)     E.  Fousvth. 


D.  TnoMsox,       (i_6.) 


Chase.  In  nautical  language,  pursuit;  also  the 
vessel  pursued. 

Chaser.  The  vessel  pursuing ;  also  guns  at  the 
head  and  stern  for  firing  when  in  chase. 

Chay,  or  Choy  Root,  the  roots  of  a  small  biennial, 
rarely  triennial,  plant,  grow  ing  spontaneously  in  light, 
dry,  sandy  ground  near  the  sea;  and  extensively  cul- 
tivated, especially  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The 
cultivated  roots  arc  very  slender,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  length,  vith  a  few  lateral  fibres:  but  the  vild 
are  shorter,  and  supposed  to  yield  one-fourth  part  more 
of  coloring  matter,  and  of  a  better  quality.  The  roots 
arc  employed  to  dye  the  durable  reels  for  which  the  In- 
dian cotton  yarn  and  chintzes  have  been  long  famous, 
and  which  can  only  be  equaled  by  the  Turkey  red. 

Chay  root  fornts  a  considerable  article  of  export 
from  Ceylon.  Only  a  particular  set  of  people  arc  al- 
lowed to  dig  it.  It  used  to  be  all  bought  up  by  gov- 
ernment, who  paid  the  diggers  a  tixed  price  of  75  or 
SO  rix-dollars  a  candy,  and  sold  it  for  exportation  at 
about  17 J  rix-dollars. — 1?kutoi..voci"s  (\i/lon,  p.  '270. 

This  root  has  been  imported  into  Europe,  but  with 
no  success.  Dr.  Bancroft  susixH'ts  it  may  Ikj  injured 
by  the  long  voyage  ;  but  he  adds,  that  it  can  produce 
no  effect  which  may  not  be  more  cheaply  produceil 
from  madder.     It  is  a  vcrv  bulkv  article,  and  is  con- 
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sequently  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  freight. — Per- 
manent Colors,  vol.  ii.  p.  282-303. 

Checks,  Cheques,  or  Drafts,  are  orders  ad- 
dressed to  some  ii-rson,  generally  a  banker,  directing 
him  to  pay  the  sum  specified  in  the  check  to  the  person 
named  in  it,  or  bearer,  on  demand. 

In  point  of  form,  checks  nearly  resemble  bills  of  ex- 
change. They  are  assignable  by  delivery  only ;  and 
are  payable  instantly  on  presentment,  without  any 
days  of  grace  being  allowed.  But  by  the  custom  of 
some  places,  a  banker  has  until  five  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  on  which  a  check  is  presented  for  payment, 
to  return  it ;  so  that  where  a  check  was  returned  before 
five,  with  a  memorandum  of  "canceled  by  mistake" 
written  under  it,  it  Avas  held  a  refusal  to  pay.  If  a 
check  upon  a  banker  be  lodged  with  another  banker, 
a  presentment  by  the  latter  at  the  clearing-house  is 
sutficient.  Checks  are  usually  taken  conditionally  as 
cash ;  for  unless  an  express  stipulation  be  made  to  the 
contrary,  if  they  be  presented  in  due  time  and  not  paid, 
they  are  not  a  payment.  It  is  difficult  to  define  what 
is  the  due  or  reasonable  time  within  which  checks, 
notes,  or  bills  should  be  presented.  A  man,  as  Lord 
Ellenborough  has  observed,  is  not  obliged  to  neglect 
all  other  business  that  he  may  immediately  present 
them  :  nevertheless,  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  present 
them  without  any  avoidable  delay ;  and  if  received  in 
the  place  where  payable,  they  had  better  be  presented 
that  day,  or  next  at  farthest.  If  a  check  be  not  pre- 
sented within  a  reasonable  time,  the  party  on  whom 
it  is  drawn  will  be  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  it;  and 
the  holder  will  lose  his  recourse  upon  the  drawer. — 
Chitty  on  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  591 ;  Wool- 
KYCH  on  Commercial  Law.     See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

Cheese  (Germ.  Kase ;  Du.  Kaas ;  Fr.  Fromage ; 
It.  Fonnarjfjio,  Cacio ;  Sp.  Que  so ;  Russ.  Sur ;  Lat. 
Caseus).  The  curd  of  milk  compressed  into  solid 
masses  of  different  sizes  and  shapes;  and,  when  in- 
tended for  keeping,  salted  and  dried,  and  sometimes 
colored  and  flavored.  It  is  almost  always  made  from 
the  milk  of  cows,  but  occasionally  from  that  of  ewes, 
and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  from  the  milk  of 
goats.  The  following  are  the  principal  British 
cheeses :  Brickbat,  formed  of  new  milk  and  cream, 
chiefl\-  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  autumn,  and  sold  in  little 
square  pieces  about  the  size  of  brickbats.  Cheddar, 
round  thick  cheeses,  weighing  about  150  or  200  lbs., 
with  a  spongy  appearance,  and  the  eyes  or  vesicles 
filled  with  a  rich  oil.  Cheshire,  large,  round,  thick 
cheeses,  commonly  weighing  from  100  to  200  pounds 
each  ;  solid,  homogeneous,  and  dry  and  friable  rather 
than  viscid.  They  are  made  from  the  whole  of  tlie 
milk  and  cream  ;  the  morning's  milk  being  mixed 
with  that  of  the  preceding  evening  previously  warmed. 
Derbyshire  is  a  small,  white,  rich  cheese.  Dvnloj), 
originally  made  in  Ayrshire,  but  now  general  through- 
out Scotland,  is  large,  round,  white,  buttery,  and 
weighs  from  30  to  60  pounds.  This  and  the  Derby- 
shire cheese  are  very  much  alike  in  form,  color,  and 
flavor.  Gloucester,  large,  round,  and  mild;  buttery 
rather  than  friable.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  single 
and  double  Gloucester ;  the  single  is  made  of  the  milk 
deprived  of  about  half  the  cream,  and  the  double  of 
the  milk  with  the  whole  of  the  cream.  Green  or  Sage 
cheese  may  be  made  of  any  of  the  other  kinds,  by  mix- 
ing the  milk  before  it  has  curdled  with  a  decoction  of 
sage  leaves,  among  which  some  put  a  few  flowers  of 
marigold  and  leaves  of  parsley.  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  the  leaves  or  seeds  of  lovage  are  added  to  the 
sage,  which  communicate  a  very  strong  flavor.  Lin- 
colnshire is  made  of  new  milk  and  cream ;  it  is  quite 
soft,  not  above  two  inches  thick,  and  will  not  keep 
more  than  two  or  three  months.  Norfolk,  the  weight 
is  generally  from  30  to  50  pounds ;  the  curd  is  dyed 
yellow  with  arnotto  or  saffron ;  and  though  not  a  rich 
cheese,  it  is  considered  a  good  keeper.  Sof(  or  Slip-coat 
is  a  small,  soft,  rich  cheese,  which  might  almost  be 


mistaken  for  butter,  if  it  were  not  white,  and  which 
must  be  eaten  in  a  week  or  two  after  making.  Stilton, 
so  named  from  the  town  in  Huntingdonshire  where  it 
was  first  brought  into  notice,  but  which  is  made  prin- 
cipally in  Leicestershire.  It  is  solid,  rich,  buttery, 
and  white  ;  and,  unlike  all  the  other  cheeses  which 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  twice  as  high  as  it  is  broad. 
It  is  much  improved  by  keeping,  and  is  seldom  used 
before  it  is  two  years  old.  It  is  the  dearest  of  all  En- 
glish cheeses,  the  price  being  generally  to  that  of  Ches- 
ter as  2  to  1,  or  2  to  1^.  In  order  to  induce  premature 
decay,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  age  in  these 
cheeses,  it  is  said  the  makers  sometimes  bury  them  in 
masses  of  fermenting  straw.  Cottenham,  so  named 
from  a  town  in  Cambridgeshire  :  it  dift"ers  chiefly  from 
the  cream  cheese  of  Stilton  in  being  flat,  broader,  and 
superiorlj'  flavored.  The  flavor  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  rich  grasses  which  grow  on  the  fens.  Suffolk,  or 
skim-milk,  is  round  and  thin,  weighing  from  25  to  30 
pounds  each,  and  is  the  best-keeping  cheese  made  in 
England.  Wiltshire  resembles  the  Cheshire;  but  is 
poorer,  and  of  inferior  flavor.  It  is  apt  to  become 
scurfy,  to  prevent  which  it  is  generally  coated  over 
with  red  paint.  Yorkshire,  or  Cream  Cheese,  is  the  same 
as  the  slip-coat  cheese,  already'  mentioned. 

European  Cheeses. — The  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  the  following  :  Parmesan  is  chiefly  made  at  Parma 
and  other  places  in  Lombardy,  of  the  curd  of  skimmed 
milk  hardened  by  heat.  Its  flavor  is  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  rich  pastures  of  that  part  of  Italy,  where  all 
plants,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  bright  sunshine 
than  in  Britain,  have  doubtless  their  aromatic  proper- 
ties greatly  increased.  Siviss  cheese  is  of  various  kinds ; 
but  the  chief  sorts  are  the  Gruyere  or  Jura  cheese,  and 
Schabzieger  or  green  cheese  ;  the  last  is  flavored  with 
the  seeds  and  leaves  of  the  melilot  {Melilotis  rrfficinalis'). 
German  cheeses  arc  of  difierent  kinds ;  but  none  are 
celebrated,  unless  we  except  that  of  "Westphalia,  which 
is  made  up  into  round  balls  or  short  cylinders,  under 
a  pound  weight  each.  The  peculiar  flavor  which  this 
cheese  acquires  arises  from  the  curd  being  allowed  to 
become  putrid  before  it  is  compressed.  In  Holland 
ver}'  good  cheese  is  made,  particularly  the  Edam  and 
Gouda  cheeses  :  the  former  is  very  salt,  and  keeps  well 
at  sea.  In  manj^  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  even  in 
the  interior  of  Poland  and  Russia,  there  are  imitations 
of  English  cheese  made ;  but  what  may  be  called  the 
indigenous  cheese  of  the  Russian  empire  is  nothing 
more  than  salted  curd  put  into  a  bag  and  powerfully 
pressed,  and  taken  to  market  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  in 
the  same  manner  as  butter  is.  In  some  places,  instead 
of  a  press,  the  whey  is  forced  out  of  the  cui-d  by  putting 
it  into  a  long  cloth  midway  between  the  two  ends, 
while  a  person  at  each  end  twists  the  cloth  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  and  thus  wrings  out  the  whey.  In 
some  miserable  Russian  villages  the  curd  is  exposed 
for  sale  in  small  lumps,  retaining  the  marks  of  the  fin- 
gers, which  shows  that  no  other  pressure  has  been  em- 
ployed than  what  can  be  given  with  the  hand.  In 
France  the  Roquefort  cheese  is  the  most  esteemed,  and 
next  that  of  Neufchatel.  The  former  somewhat  re- 
sembles Stilton,  but  is  much  inferior ;  and  the  latter  is 
a  cream  cheese,  seldom  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
in  weight. — See  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Chemistry. 

Cheese,  in  the  United  States,  except  for  local  con- 
sumption, is  manufactured  principally  in  New  York 
and  Ohio.  The  New  York  Orange  county  cheese, 
when  new,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  mild  cheeses ;  but  it 
does  not  acquire  by  age  that  richness  of  flavor  that 
English  cheese  does.  The  Ohio  cheese  is  j)roduced  at 
a  very  low  price,  and  is  taking  a  rank  among  the  im- 
portant products  of  that  agricultural  State.  The  prai- 
ries of  the  "West,  affording  wild  grasses  of  great  nutri- 
ment and  fine  flavor,  are  e.xceedingl}'  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  cheese  of  good  quality,  and  at  a  price 
that  excludes  foreign  cheese  from  the  market,  except 
for  epicurean  tastes. 
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Year  ending  June  30.       ] 


]8r>3. 

18D4. 
1855. 


PoundB. 
i?,0ii8,!l35 
5,;j\{-2,864 
;j,41!),C37 
$054,154 


Poonds. 

724,'.»1»7 
],6S1,110 
1,4'J0,0.S7 
$159,880 


Total. 


PoundM. 
.S,7ti;i,'.».S2 
7,()o;(,!i74 
4,S40.5i;s 
$514,034 


iMPOKTS   OF   CllEEBE   INTO  TUB   UNITED  STATES. 

Year  ending  June  SO. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

J853                             

874,  SMI) 

!tU'.l,410 

1,520. '.14-.' 

$70..V.'S 
'.»3,15'2 
140,209 

tfjSi                

1855 

Fully  one-half  of  these  imports  came  from  France. 

— See  HiTTKij. 

Chemistry  and  Distilling.  Introduced  into  Eu- 
rope l>y  the  Spaiiisli  Moors  about  A.D.  lloO;  tliey  had 
learned  them  from  the  African  Moors,  and  these  from 
the  Egyptian.s.  In  E;iypt  they  had,  in  very  early 
ages,  extracted  salts  from  tlieir  bases,  separated  oils, 
and  prepared  vinegar  and  wine ;  and  embalming  was 
a  kind  of  chemical  process.  The  Chinese  also  claim  an 
early  acquaintance  with  chemistry  ;  Init  the  fathers  of 
true  chemical  philo.sophy  were.  Bacon,  Boyle,  Ilooke, 
Mayow,  Newton,  etc.  The  modern  character  of  chem- 
istry was  formed  under  Beecher  and  Stahl,  who  per- 
ceived the  connection  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  gases 
with  the  production  of  i)henomena.  Bergman  and 
Schecle  were  contemporary  with  Priestley  in  England, 
and  Lavoisier  in  France ;  then  followed  Thomson,  Davy, 
and  other  distinguished  men. — li.vvux. 

Cherbourg,  a  commercial  and  fortified  sea-port 
town  of  France,  and  nearly  opposite  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  IG  miles  east-south- 
east of  Cape  la  Hague.  Latitude  of  Fort  Koyal,  49° 
40'  3"  N.,  longitude  1'  35'  W.  Population,"  22,4G0. 
Its  climate  is  remarkaljly  mild.  Its  naval  docks 
are  cut  out  of  solid  rock ;  and  it  has  a  commercial 
harbor  lined  witli  stone  quays.  Its  roadstead,  de- 
fended by  several  large  forts  and  batteries,  is  now 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Channel,  being  sheltered  by  a 
digue,  or  breakwater,  411  yards  in  length  (or  consider- 
ably more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  Plymouth  break- 
water), begun  under  Louis  XV'I.,  and  completed  in 
1810.  Cherbourg  has  a  maritime  tribunal,  a  national 
academic  society,  commercial  college,  naval  school, 
and  museums;  sugar  and  soda  rctineries,  and  tanner- 
ies ;  and  an  active  trade  in  eggs,  cattle,  lard,  butter, 
wine,  and  other  produce,  exported  to  England  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  It  was  the  last  place  in  Normandy 
resigned  by  the  English.  Charles  X.  embarked  here 
■with  his  family,  on  quitting  France,  August  IG,  1830. 
The  tirst  French  transatlantic  steamer  arrived  at  New 
Yorlv  from  Clicri)ourg,  8th  July,  1847. 

Cherries.  They  were  brought  from  Pontus,  to 
Lucullus,  to  Home,  about  70  b.c.  Apricots  from  Epi- 
rus;  peaches  from  Persia;  the  finest  plums  from 
Damascus  and  Armenia;  pears  and  figs  from  Greece 
and  I'^gypt ;  citrons  from  Media ;  and  pomegranates 
from  Carthage,  114  n.r.  The  cherry-tree  was  first 
planted  in  Britain,  it  is  said,  aliout  A.n.  100.  Fine 
kinds  were  brouglit  froni  Flanders,  and  planted  in 
Kent,  and  with  such  success  that  an  orchard  of  thirty- 
two  acres  produced  in  one  year  .£1000,  a.d.  1o40. 

Cherry-tree  (J'lmMis  Virgimana).  The  wild- 
cherry  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  productions  of  the 
American  forest.  In  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  the  West- 
ern States,  this  tree  is  known  only  by  the  name  which 
■we  have  adopted.  It  is  more  or  less  abundant  as  the 
soil  and  climate  are  more  or  less  favorable  to  its  growth, 
to  whidi  tile  extremes  of  lieat  and  cold  in  the  seasons, 
and  of  dryness  and  Iniinidity  in  the  soil,  are  alike  un- 
propitious.  It  abounds  in  Illinois,  in  New  York,  and  in 
Upper  Canada  ;  but  it  is  nowhere  more  profusely  mul- 
tiplied nor  more  fully  develoiied  than  beyond  the 
mountains  in  tlie  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee.    The  perfect  wood  is  of  a  dull,  light  red  tint, 


!  which  deepen.s  with  age.  It  is  compact,  fine-grained, 
and  brilliant,  and  not  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly 
seasoned.  It  is  exten.sively  employed  by  cabinet- 
makers for  every  species  of  furniture,  and  when  chosen 
near  the  ramification  of  the  trunk  it  rivals  mahogany 
in  l>eauty.  This  wowl  is  generally  preferred  to  the 
black  walnut,  whose  dim  complexion  with  time  l^- 
j  comes  nearly  black.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  it  is  era- 
I  ployed  in  ship-building,  and  the  French  of  Illinoi.s  use 
it  for  the  felloes  rjf  wlieels.— Bjiowxk'.s  .Sylea  Armr. 

Chesapeake  Bay  (Maryland),  is  190  miles  long, 

and  from  7  to  20  broad,  and  generally  9  fathoms  deep, 

I  being  the  largest  Ijay  in  the  United  States.     Its  en- 

I  trance  is  wholly  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  between  Cape 

Charles  on  tlie  north  and  Cape  Henry  on  the  south, 

i  which  are  about  12  or  15  miles  apart.     But  the  bay 

lies  mostly  in  ilaryland,  dividing  the  State  into  two 

parts,  called  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Shore.     It 

has  several  commodious  harbors,  and  a  safe  and  easy 

navigation.     It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Potomac, 

IJappahannoc,  and  James  rivers,  which  are  all  large 

and  navigable ;  also  of  the  Susquehanna  and  York 

rivers. 

Chestnut  (_Fagus  castanea),  a  forest  tree  growing 
abundantly  in  most  parts  of  the  southern  countries  of 
1-^urope.  It  is  long-lived,  grows  to  an  immense  size, 
and  is  very  ornamental.  The  wood  is  hard  and  com- 
pact ;  when  young,  it  is  tough  and  flexible ;  but  when 
old,  it  is  brittle,  and  often  shaky.  The  chestnut  con- 
tains only  a  very  small  proportion  of  sajvwood ;  and 
hence  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  found  to  be  superior 
I  to  even  the  oak  in  duraliility.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
!  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  be  of  oak  or  chestnut,  the 
;  two  woods  being,  when  old,  very  like  each  other,  and 
having  been  formerly  used  almost  indifilerently  in  the 
construction  of  buildings.  A  good  deal  of  chestnut 
has  been  planted  in  England  within  the  last  thirty 
years. — Tkkdgold's  Principles  of  Carpentry. 
1  Chestnut  (Cn*'<a«(=a  Veda).  The  American  chest- 
I  nut  does  not  venture  beyond  the  44th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. It  is  found  in  New  Hampshire,  between  the  43d 
and  44th  degrees  ;  but  such  is  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, that  it  is  less  common  than  in  Connecticut,  Ne'w 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  most  multiplied 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of 
Georgia,  and  abounds  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
and  in  East  Tennessee.  The  coolness  of  the  summer 
!  and  the  mildness  of  the  ■winter  in  these  regions  are  fa- 
;  vorable  to  the  chestnut ;  the  face  of  the  country,  also, 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  a  tree  which  prefers  the  sides  of 
mountains,  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  where  the  soil 
I  in  general  is  gravelly,  though  deep  enough  to  sustain 
its  perfect  development.  It  is  a  stranger  in  Vermont, 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  a  great  part  of  New  York,  to 
the  maritime  parts  of  Virginia,  to  the  Carolinas.  Geor- 
gia, the  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  The  American  chestnut  sometimes  at- 
tains the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  a  circumference 
of  15  or  16  feet.  The  wood  is  strong,  elastic,  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  succession  of  dryness  and  moisture. 
Its  durability  renders  it  especially  valuable  for  posts, 
which  should  he  made  of  trees  less  than  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  charred  before  they  are  set  in  the  earth. 
It  is  also  used  for  rails,  and  is  said  to  last  more  than 
fifty  years.  For  shingles  this  wood  is  superior  to  any 
kind  of  oak,  though  it  has  the  same  defect  of  warping. 
It  is  not  extensively  used  for  staves,  and  its  inires, 
like  those  of  the  red-oak,  are  so  open,  that  it  is  jiroper 
only  for  dry  wares.  The  chestnut  is  little  esteemed 
for  fuel,  and  is  not  much  used :  it  is  filled  with  air, 
and  snaps  when  it  burns.  The  coal  is  excellent. — 
Bkownk's  Sylra  .iinericana. 

Chestnuts  (Vt.  Cfnitaiffnejt :  Ger.  Kastanien ;  It. 
Castarjne  ;  Sp.  C'istana.''),  the  fruit  of  the  chestnut-tree. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe  they  are  frequently  used  as  a 
substitute  for  bread,  and  form  a  l.irge  projx»rtion  of 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants.     This  is  particularly  the 
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case  in  the  Limousin,  in  Corsica,  and  of  several  dis- 
tricts of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Li- 
mousin are  said  to  prepare  them  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
•which  deprives  them  of  their  astringent  and  bitter 
properties.  Chestnuts  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy 
are  frequently  kiln-dried,  to  prevent  their  germina- 
tion on  the  passage.  In  this  country  they  are  princi- 
pally served  up  roasted  at  desserts. 

Chetv^ert,  or  Tschet'wert,  a  measure  of  corn  in 
Russia,  equal  to  5-77  Imperial  bushels ;  hence  100 
chetwerts  =  72-12  Imperial  quarters. 

Chicago,  city  and  capital  of  Cook  county,  and  the 
most  commercial  place  in  Illinois,  204  miles  north- 
northeast  from  Springfield  and  717  from  Washington. 
The  city  was  laid  out  in  1830,  and  lots  first  sold  in  1831. 
Population  in  1840,  4470;  in  1850,  29,904;  in  1852, 
38,734;  and  in  1854,  55,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Michigan  Central  and  Southern 
Kailroad,  on  level  ground,  elevated  about  five  feet 
above  the  lake,  which  secures  it  from  ordinary  floods, 
and  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  the  junction  of  its  north  and  south 
branches,  and  distant  If  mile  from  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Michigan.  The  harbor  has  a  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  water,  which  makes  it  a  com- 
modious and  safe  haven ;  and  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved artificially  by  the  construction  of  piers  which 
extend  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  for 
some  distance  into  the  lake,  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  sand  upon  the  bar.  Tlie  light-house  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  harbor,  and  shows  a  fixed  light  on  a 
tower  40  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  ;  and  there 
is  a  beacon  on  the  end  of  the  pier.  Numerous  steam- 
boats and  vessels  ply  between  this  place  and  Buffalo, 
and  the  various  intermediate  places  on  the  upper  lakes. 
West  of  the  city,  toward  the  West  Plains  road,  is  a 
fertile  prairie,  which,  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles, 
is  elevated  and  dry.  Along  the  north  branch  of  the 
Chicago  and  the  lake  shore  arc  extensive  bodies  of  fine 
timber.  White  pine  luml)er  is  obtained  from  the  re- 
gions about  Green  Bay  and  Grand  Kiver,  in  Micliigan, 
and  across  the  lake  from  St.  Joseph's  Iiiver.  The  city 
is  a  great  shipping  point  for  an  immense  and  fertile 
region.  The  Illinois  and  Jliehigan  Canal,  which  is 
60  feet  wide  at  the  top,  G  feet  deep,  and  107  miles  in 
length,  including  5  miles  of  river  navigation,  through 
which  is  brought  a  large  amount  of  produce  from  the 
south  and  southwest ;  and  tlie  railroads  radiating  from 
Chicago,  add  to  the  vast  accumulation  which  is  here 
shipped  for  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  There  are  10  steam- 
ers, 30  propellers,  and  190  barks,  brigs,  schooners,  and 
sloops,  engaged  in  the  Chicago  trade.  In  183G  the 
value  of  the  exports  was  $1000;  in  1840,  $228,635;  in 
1845,  §1,543,519;  and  in  1852,  $12,000,000.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1853  was 
$16,841,831.  There  are  twelve  trunk  railroads  now 
constructed  and  in  process  of  construction,  all  centre- 
ing at  Chicago,  and  measuring  in  the  aggregate  2485 
miles.  Of  this  amount,  1725  miles  will  lie  within  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  the  remainder  in  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin.  Besides  these  trunk  roads,  there 
are  several  hundred  miles  of  branches,  all  centreing 
toward  Cliicago.  The  trunk  and  brancli  loads  reach 
the  Mississippi  River  at  ten  different  points  from  Ga- 
lena south  to  Cairo.  Chicago  is  supi)lied  with  the 
purest  of  water  from  the  lake,  is  within  a  ."^hort  dis- 
tance of  the  most  extensive  coal  fields  to  be  found  in 
Illinois,  and  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  one 
of  tlic  richest  agricultural  sections  of  the  Union. — See 
Lakes,  commerce  of. 

The  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  is  immense.  During 
the  year  1855  over  three  hundred  milliims  of  feet  were 
received  here.  The  following  table  will  show  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  past  six  years 


Floue  and  Geacj  received  at  Chicago  foe  the  Yeabs 

lS54-'55. 


V««r».  Feel  roreivad. 

18.V) irMI,t>46,779 

1851 12r),a%,4-';7 

1S62 147,810,232 


Veiin.  Vf*%  rooeivod, 

IsrjS 202.)(H,(i'.i8 

18.'>4 228,2:12.000 

1655 80ii,277,055 


Articles. 


Flour,  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat 

Wheat,  bushels 

Com,  bushels 

Oats,  bushels 

Kye,  bushels 

Barley,  bushels 

Total 

1854 

Increase  in  1855 


1854. 


795,520 

3,070,880 

7,478  443 

4,1<)4,188 

85,600 

20U,000 


15,824,611 


1855. 


1,210,000 
7,660,326 
8,489,036 
2,890,;:22 
68.520 
150,000 


20,458,784 
15,824,611 


4,634.173 


The  total  value  of  articles  of  commerce  received  at 
Chicago  in  1855  was  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars ;  viz.  : 


t             In, ports. 

Exports. 

By  lake 

By  canal 

By  railroads 

$95,724,797  43 

7,417,769  80 
8S,3Sl,5y7  90 

$34,783,726  32 
80,913,167  07 
98,421,324  86 

Total  value. . 

$191,524,105  13 

$214,118,218  25 

Chicago  has  grown  more  rapidh-up  to  this  time  than 
any  city  in  the  world.  In  1823,  Major  Long  and  party 
made  a  journey  to  examine  the  sources  of  the  St.  Pe- 
ter's River,  etc. ;  and  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
writes  as  follows  of  Chicago : 

"The  village  presents  no  cheering  prospect,  as,  not- 
withstanding its  antiquity,  it  consists  of  but  few  huts, 
inhabited  by  a  miserable  race  of  men,  scarcely  equal 
to  the  Indians  from  whom  they  are  descended.  Their 
log  or  bark  houses  are  low,  filthy,  and  disgusting,  dis- 
playing not  the  least  trace  of  comfort.  Chicago  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try ;  its  name,  derived  from  the  Potawatomi  language, 
signifies  either  a  skunk  or  a  wild  onion  ;  and  either  of 
these  significations  has  occasionally  been  given  for  it. 
A  fort  is  said  to  have  formerly  existed  there.  Mention 
is  made  of  the  place  as  having  been  visited  in  1071  by 
Perot,  who  found  '  Chicagou'  to  be  the  residence  of  a 
powerful  chief  of  the  Miamis.  The  number  of  trails 
centering  all  at  this  spot,  and  their  apparent  antiqui- 
ty, indicate  that  this  was  probably  for  a  long  period 
the  site  of  a  large  Indian  village.  As  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, it  offers  no  inducement  to  the  settler;  for  the 
whole  annual  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  lake  did  not 
exceed  the  cargo  of  five  or  six  schooners,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  garrison  received  it  supplies  from  Mack- 
inaw. It  is  not  impossible  that  at  some  di.'^tant  day, 
when  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  shall  have  been  covered 
with  a  dense  population,  and  when  the  low  prairies 
which  extend  between  that  river  and  Fort  A\'ayne 
shall  have  acquired  a  population  proportionate  to  the 
produce  whicli  they  la-i  yield,  Chicago  may  become 
one  of  the  j)oints  in  the  direct  line  of  communication 
between  the  northern  lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  But 
even  the  intercourse  which  will  be  carried  on  through 
this  communication  will,  we  think,  at  all  times  be  a 
limited  one ;  the  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of 
the  lake,  and  the  scarcity  of  harbors  along  the  shore, 
must  ever  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  increase  of 
the  commercial  importance  of  Chicago.  The  extent 
of  the  sand  banks  which  are  formed  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  shores  by  the  prevailing  north  and  northwest- 
erly winds,  will  likewise  j)revent  any  important  works 
from  being  undertaken  to  improve  the  port  of  Chicago." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  city  now  (18r)7)  contains 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  does  a  larger  trade  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  tlian  any  city  in  the  Union,  '.\liat  bet- 
ter illustration  lan  be  given  of  the  rapid  growtli  of  the 
West  at  this  place  ? 

Tlie  population  for  the  years  between  1850  and  1860 
(tlie  last  four  years  ))cing  estimated)  is  as  follows : 


Venn.  PopuJallon. 

Ib51 33,000 

1g.'>2 40,1100 

1853 48.000 

1854 5S,000 

185.5 C9,000 


Vonn.  Populntion. 

1S.'>(; 83,000 

1857 100,000 

ia')S iii),ooo 

la59 143,000 

ISCO 172,000 
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The  following  list  embraces  the  trunk  roads  actually 
completed  and  in  operation,  with  their  branch  and  ex- 
tension lines,  centring  in  Chicago  : 

Chicago  and  Mihvaukio S5 

liaciiie  and  Mississippi SG 

Chicago,  St.  I'aul,  and  I'ond  du  Lac 121 

Milwaukic  and  Mississippi,  Western  Division li  5 

Galena  and  Cliicago  Union 121 

Fox  River  Valley 33 

Wisconsin  Central 6 

Beloit  Branch 20 

Hclnit  and  Madison IT  j 

Mineral  Point 1"  i 

Galena  (Fulton)  Air  Line 136 

Cliicago,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 13 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 210 

Burlington  and  Miss  )uri 30 

Northern  Cross lOO 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 30  | 

Chicago  and  Kock  Island 1S2 

Mississippi  and  Missouri,  Lst  Division 15 

3d        "         13  I 

Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley 47  . 

Peoria  and  Oquawka 143 

Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis t/S3 

Illinois  Central T04  | 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago 8^3 

Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana 242 

Cincinnati,  Peru,  and  Chicago 28 

Michigan  Central 282 

New  Albany  and  Salem 231 

11  trunk  and  IT  branch  and  extension  lines 36T6 

Taking  the  portions  of  the  above  lines  vhich  lie  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  adding  the  length  of  the  dif- 
ferent roads  completed  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
State,  we  find  that  Illinois  now  contains  (wo  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sirtij-one  miles  of  completed  railway. 
Five  j-ears  ago  there  were  only  ninety-five  miles.  These 
facts  show  a  most  gratifying  progress,  of  which  every 
citizen  of  Illinois  may  well  be  proud. 

GEXERAL    BU.MMART   OF   K.VILBOADS. 

Total  number  of  miles  of  railway  centring  in 

Cliicago  February  20, 1352 40 

Total  number  of  miles  now  completed  and  in 

operation 3,6T6 

Increase  in  185C 915 

Total  number  to  be  completed  in  from  five  to 

eight  ye.irs C,929 

Total  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  the  State  of 

Illinois  now  in  operation 2,T61 

Increase  in  1856 351 

(Only  i  5  miles  were  completed  five  yoai-s  ago.) 
Increase  in  the  State  in  five  years  (over  500  miles 

per  year) 2,666 

Total   earnings  of  all  the  railways  centring  in 

Chicago  for  the  year  1S56 $17,343,242 

(Five  years  ago  they  were  only  $40,000.) 

Increa.se  in  five  vears 1T,303,242 

Increase  of  1855 'over  1S55 4,045,041 

Total  number  of  trains  arriving  iind  departing 

daily  (midwinter),  104;  adding  15  per  cent,  as 

soon  as  navigation  opens 120 

Population  ofChicago  in  1852 38,783 

"  "  Jan.  1, 18>T,  estimate  (in 

June,  1855,  it  was  83.5  «) 110,000 

Total  receipts  of  grain  in  Chicago  for  the  year 

1865 bushels    20,487,953 

Total  receipts  of  grain  for  the  year  lS5iJ  (increase 

in  1S.")6  over  20  per  cent.) bushels    24,674,824 

Shipments  of  grain  from  the  port  of  ('hicago  for 

the  year  1S56 bushels    21,583.221 

Corn  received  in  1S.'")6 bushels    21,8S8..39S 

Wheat     "  "         "       bushels      9,392,365 

Number  of  hogs  alive  and  dressed  received  in 

Chicagi  for  ISSS-'.W 308.530 

Number  shipped  alive  and  dressed 170,831 

Averaging  the  weight  at  only  200  lbs.  and  the 

price  at  $5  per  hundred,  the  value  of  the  hogs 

received  would  be $3,58.5,  SSO 

Number  of  barrels  of  b(>ef  packed  in  1856 33,053 

Receipts  of  lumber  at  the  port  ofChicago  for  the 

year  1S50 fiot  456,673,000 

Receipts  of  lead  for  the  year  1S56 lbs.       9,527,000 

Now  laid  up  in  the  port  ofChicago,  steamers  aud 

sail  vessels 246 

Total  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  Chicago  for 

the  year  1S56 7,028 

Total  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  in  this  port  for 

the  year  1856 1,545,379 

.\niount  of  imports  received  at  the  Chicago  cus- 
tom-house on  foreign  goods  for  the  yenr"l856. .       $162,994 
Capital  invested  in  manufactures  during  the  year 

1S66— showing  an  increase  of  $1,464,400  over 

1855 $7,753,400 


Number  of  hands  employed— showing  an  increase 

over  1855  of  1833 10,573 

Value  of  manufactured  articles,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  .+4,483,5T2 $1.5,515,000 

Amount  invested  during  the-  year  1856  in  im- 
provements, stores,  dwellings,  hotels,  etc $5,708,000 

Number  of  passffugers  carried  west  by  four  prin- 
cipal railways  leading  out  of  Chicago 6oD,6C6 

Total  number  of  passengers  moved  on  all  the 
roads  centring  in  Chicago 3,350,000 

Tlie  above  facts  and  figures  will  be  regarded  with 
special  satisfaction  by  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
generally.  They  show  a  healthy,  but  rapid  and  most 
astonisiiing  progress.  It  may  lie  doubted  ^vhetherthe 
history  of  tlie  civilized  world  can  funiish  a  parallel  to 
the  vigorous  growth  and  rapid  development  of  the 
country  which  has  Cliicago  for  its  commercial  me- 
tropolis. When  it  is  remembered  that  twenty  j-ears 
ago  it  was  not  an  incorporated  citj',  and  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  Indians  still  had  posses- 
sion of  the  largest  portion  of  this  magnificent  countrj-, 
these  facts,  stubborn  aud  incontestable  though  they  be, 
seem  more  like  the  dreams  of  some  vagrant  imagina- 
tion than  sober  matters  of  reality,  which  scores  of  men 
still  among  ns  have  themselves  seen  and  realized. 

Twenty  years  ago  Chicago  was  an  insignificant  town 
at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  importing  near- 
ly all  its  produce  from  Western  New  York  and  North- 
em  Ohio.  Last  year  it  shipped  21, .583,221  busliels  of 
grain,  and  the  total  receipts  were  over  twent3--fourand 
a  half  millions.  Six  years  ago  slic  had  only  a  single 
railroad  some  twenty  miles  long  entering  the  city ;  now 
there  are  367G  miles  completed  and  in  operation,  and 
the  earnings  of  these  lines  for  the  last  year  amount  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  $17, .343,242.  The  increase  of 
earnings  during  the  year  185G  is  over  four  millions  of 
dollars.  More  than  a  hundred  trains  of  cars  arrive 
and  depart  daily.  The  trade  in  lumber  exceeds  liv  far 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world,  amounting  to 
45G, 073,169  feet.  Ten  j-ears  ago  the  manufactures 
were  in  their  infancy,  and  were  scarcely  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. In  185G  the  capital  invested  amounted  to 
§7,759,400,  and  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  to 
more  ihcMffteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.    Si.x  years 

1  ago  Chicago  was  reproached  as  being  a  city  of  wooden 
shanties  ;  last  year  she  invested  in  magnificent  stores, 

'  many  of  them  with  superb  marble  and  iron  fronts, 

j  elegant  palatial  residences  and  other  improvements, 

,  $5,708,024.  And  •wonderful  as  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  city,  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  improvements  of  the  country  by  which  it  is  sur- 

I  rounded. 

I  The  statistics  of  the  movement  of  population  west- 
ward show  that  people  enough  found  tlieir  homes  west 
of  Chicago  during  the  year  1857  to  fonn  two  entire 

I  States.  Nor  is  this  a  movement  of  mere  human  bone 
and  muscle ;  it  is  a  concentration  upon  the  rich  rolling 
prairies  and  amid  the  beautiful  groves  of  a  vast  host 
of  active,  vigorous,  intelligent  men,  who  plant  .schools 
and  churches  wherever  they  settle,  and  bring  with 
them  all  the  elements  of  an  enterprising  Christian 
civilization — a  deep,  controlling,  ever-abiding  rever- 
ence for  liberty  and  for  law.  They  are  laying  the 
foundations  for  an  cniiure  of  whose  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, and  power,  the  sun  in  all  his  course  has  never 
seen  the  equal.  Ere  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
shall  have  rolled  away,  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Jlissoiiri,  the  Yellow  Stone,  the  Platte,  and  the 
Kansas,  ay,  and  even  that  of  the  Kod  River  of  the 
North,  will  all  have  been  settled,  and  this  ever-deepen- 
ing current  of  emigration  ■will  meet  an  equally  resist- 
less stream  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  roll  back  in 
mingling  eddies  from  the  summits  of  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ains.- Fourteen  States  as  largo  as  Ohio,  but  on  aa 
average  more  wealthy  and  populous,  will  have  grown 
up  on  the  magnificent  country  l)etween  the  lakes  and 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  how  many  will  repose  upon 
the  •'  Pacific  slope"  we  dare  not  attempt  to  predict. 
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Chicory,  or  Succory,  the  wild  endive,  or  Cicko- 
rium  Intyhns  of  Linna-us.  Tliis  plant  is  found  growing 
•wild  on  calcareous  soils  in  England,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries of  I-^urope.  In  its  natural  state  the  stem  rises 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  but  when  cultivated  it 
shoots  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  root,  which 
runs  deep  into  the  ground,  is  white,  fleshy,  and  yields 
a  milky  juice.  In  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France,  chicory  has  long  been  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee.  When  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  the  roots 
are  partially  dried,  and  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
article,  who  wash  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  kiln-dry 
them,  and  grind  them  between  fluted  rollers  into  a  pow- 
der, which  is  packed  up  in  papers  containing  from  two 
ounces  to  three  or  four  pounds.  The  powder  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  dark  ground  coffee,  and  a 
strong  odor  of  liquorice.  It  is  largely  used  in  Prus- 
sia, Brunswick,  and  other  parts  of  Germany;  but  as 
it  wants  the  essential  oil  and  the  rich  aromatic  flavor 
of  coffee,  it  has  little  in  common  with  the  latter  except 
its  color,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  its 
cheapness.  Chicory  is  now  grown  in  Westchester  coun- 
ty, New  York. 

Chili.  The  republic  of  Chili  occupies  that  long 
strip  of  land  which  lies  on  the  southwestern  side  of 
South  America,  extending  from  "24^  to  55'^  59'  S.  lat.  ; 
and  from  C9^  to  72^  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  east  by  the  Andes,  b}^  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  Argentine  Confederation.  On 
the  north.  Chili  is  separated  from  Bolivia  by  the  extens- 
ive desert  of  Atacama ;  and  it  extends  southward  to 
the  extreme  limits  of  that  Archipelago  which  embraces 
all  the  islands  between  Chiloe  and  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. Reckoning  its  length  from  the  desert  of  Atacama 
to  Cape  Horn,  it  comprehends  36  degrees  of  latitude. 
Its  average  breadth  is  only  150,  and  where  greatest 
not  more  than  210  geographical  miles.  The  superficial 
area  of  Chili  is  computed  at  218,925  English  square 
miles,  which  is  about  3195  miles  more  extensive  than 
that  of  France  and  Belgium  together.  Except  where 
the  Andes  are  intersected  In"  ravines,  which  frequent- 
Ij-  change  into  vales  or  plains  fit  for  cultivation,  these 
mountains,  with  their  parallel  ranges  and  spurs,  occu- 
py a  great  part  of  its  area.  South  of  the  Cuesta  de 
Chaoaliuco  there  are  extensive  plains,  broken  only  by 
a  few  ridges  of  hills ;  but  the  highlands  are  almost 
continuous  from  north  to  south  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific. 

Chili  is  rich  in  almost  every  class  of  metals;  but 
the  silver  mines  of  late  years  have  yielded  enormous 
quantities  of  ore.  The  metals  at  present  discovered 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  zinc, 
nickel,  bismuth,  iron,  molybdenum,  and  quicksilver; 
but  the  only  ores  which  are  worked  are  gold,  silver, 
cojiper,  and  occasionally  quicksilver.  The  latter  will 
now  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
mercury,  caused  by  the  quantity  produced  in  Califor- 
nia. The  metals  are  found  in  all  the  series  of  rocks  be- 
tween granite  and  trachyte,  in  veins  which  generally 
run  from  north  and  northwest  to  south  and  southeast ; 
in  some  places,  however,  their  course  is  irregular, 
or  they  extend  east  and  west.  The  auriferous  veins 
run  nearly  parallel  to  the  grain  or  imperfect  cleav- 
age of  the  surrounding  granite  rocks.  Gold  is  found 
most  al)undantly  in  the  beds  of  detritus,  derived  from 
the  degradation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  rocks. 
Copper  ores,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  are 
generally  associated  with  micaceous  K))ecular  iron.  In 
the  hills  of  Altruc,  about  four  leagues  from  Kancagua, 
in  the  province  of  Santiago,  are  the  only  gold  mines 
worked  with  any  .spirit,  excepting  some  now  mines 
near  Copiapo,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  the  varictj- 
of  minerals  mixed  with  the  gold,  such  as  galena, 
blende,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  peroxyd  of  iron. 
The  sul)stances  are  found  disseminated  in  quartz  veins, 
running  nearly  north  and  south.     Near  Illapel  are 


some  very  poor  gold  mines,  in  the  beds  of  the  gypseous 
formation,  in  altered  feldspathic  clay-state,  which  al- 
ternate with  purple  porphyritic  conglomerate. 

Until  1832,  the  only  silver  mines  in  Chili  were  those 
of  Dehesa,  San  Francisco,  San  Lorenzo,  Sema  and  San 
Pedro  Nolazco,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  and  Ar- 
queros  mineral  district,  about  17  leagues  from  Coquim- 
bo ;  but  these  mines  now  produce  very  little  silver, 
and  are  nearly  abandoned  for  the  rich  silver  mines  in 
the  province  of  Atacama,  near  to  Copiapo.  Within 
a  circuit  of  25  leagues  from  Copiapo,  there  are  19  sil- 
ver mineral  districts  ;  the  richest  are  Chafiarcillo  and 
Tres  Puntas.  In  Chafiarcillo  the  upper  part  of  the 
mines  produces  native  silver,  iodid,  and  bromid,  as- 
sociated with  chlorid  of  silver  and  carbonate  of  lead. 
In  the  "  Colorado"  mine  of  Chafiarcillo,  embolite  with 
native  silver  is  occasionally  found.  In  the  mine  of 
San  Antonio,  in  the  same  district,  is  found  bismuthic 
silver  ore,  combined  with  native  silver,  copper,  and 
arsenic.  As  the  mines  become  deeper,  the  silver  ores 
are  changing  principally  into  what  the  natives  call 
"metales  frios"  (cold  ores);  these  contain  different 
proportions  of  antimony,  sulphur,  and  one  sort  a  little 
arsenic.  The  dark-red  silver  ore  is  a  pyrargerite,  con- 
taining sulphuret  of  silver  and  antimony,  with  some- 
times a  little  arsenic.  The  gray  ore  contains  silver, 
arsenic,  and  antimony.  Of  these  two  sorts  upward  of 
5000  tons  were  exported  to  England  during  1852,  as 
the  natives  are  unable  to  extract  the  silver  by  the 
usual  plan  of  amalgamation  adopted  with  the  other 
ores.  The  export  of  the  "  metales  frios"  to  England 
will  in  a  great  measure  cease,  as  an  English  establish- 
ment is  forming  at  Caldero,  the  port  of  Copiapo,  to 
treat  them  on  an  improved  plan.  Some  of  the  mines 
in  Chafiarcillo  jield  nearly  pure  silver ;  the  most  pro- 
ductive are  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  large  capitalists. 
The  ground  near  some  of  the  richest  mines  is  some- 
times sold  at  enormous  prices,  the  price  being  in  some 
regulated  by  the  probability  of  the  rich  veins  o"f  metal 
running  into  it.  In  Copiapo  a  regular  traffic  is  car- 
ried on  in  buying  and  selling  "  barras"  (a  24th  part) 
in  different  mines. 

A  railroad  runs  from  Caldera  to  Copiapo,  a  distance 
of  54  miles,  which  is  to  be  continued  on  to  Chafiarcillo, 
about  50  miles  from  the  cit}' ;  and  a  tram-road  is  pro- 
jected to  the  rich  mineral  district  of  Tres  Puntas  (8400 
feet  above  the  sea),  which,  when  completed,  will  ena- 
ble the  miners  to  send  down  the  poor  silver  ores  which 
they  now  throw  away.  The  commerce  of  Chili  has 
vastly  increased  since  the  time  when  the  country  lay 
torpid  under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  As  soon  as  it  liad  re- 
covered from  the  unsettled  condition  caused  bj-  the 
revolution,  business  of  all  kinds  acquired  new  energy, 
and  the  trade,  freed  from  its  oppressive  restrictions, 
extended  to  tlie  larger  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  A  few  years  were  sufficient  to  show  a  large 
increase  in  its  export  and  import  trade,  and  Valparaiso 
soon  became  a  flourishing  port. 

The  precious  metals  are  the  most  valuable  exports 
from  Chili.  AVhile  obtaining  annuallj-  from  her  mines 
metal  to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000,  she  exported  in  the 
year  1851  gold  to  the  value  of  £59,950,  silver  to  the 
value  of  £709,407,  and  copper  to  the  value  of  £414,503. 
Flour,  wheat,  barley,  and  biscuits  figure  largely  in  her 
exports,  but  Avitli  consideralile  variations  in  amount. 
In  1850  tliore  were  8liii)i)ed  more  than  08,000,000  lbs.  of 
flour:  in  1851,  44,000,000;  and  in  1852  only  41,000,000. 
Above  62,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  exported  in  1850 ; 
in  1851  the  quantity  was  20,470;  and  in  1852,  55,570 
quarters.  In  barley,  however,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase.  From  37,750  quarters  in  1850,  it 
rose  to  90,190  quarters  in  1852.  The  increased  export 
of  wheat  and  flour  in  1850  arises  from  the  extensive 
shipments  made  in  that  year  to  California. 

In  thelatter  half  of  1852  the  exports  of  wool  amount- 
ed in  value  to  £32,330,  ])ulse  to  £20,808,  coal  to  £1 3,970, 
hides  and  skins  to  £3702,  guano  to  £5502,  and  charqui 
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or  jerked  beef  to  £0393.  Amonf,'  the  minor  articlt-s  of  , 
exjiort  are  iigs,  dried  peaches,  walnuts,  Cayeinie  pep-  , 
jK!r,  wine,  lirandy,  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  leather,  ham,  , 
fat,  cheese,  butter,  rags,  and  timber.  j 

In  return  for  her  various  exports  Chili  receives  from 
England  cotton  goods,  from  France  silks  and  various 
articles  of  luxury,  and  from  other  countries  a  variety 
of  articles  for  domestic  use.  Chili  has  reciprocal  treat- 
ies of  commerce  with  Austria,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Bre- 
men, Sardinia,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prus- 
sia, Sweden,  Norway,  Tuscany,  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Oldenburg,  tlie  United  States,  Peru,  F:cuador,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Her  commercial  relations  are  most 
extensive  with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies, 
the  imports  into  Chili  amounting  in  18;J2to£l,loU,G13, 
and  the  exports  to  £1,01)3,772.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  trade  with  France,  the  United  States  and  Califor- 
nia. With  the  other  repulilics  of  South  America  her 
commercial  transactions,  which  were  once  considera- 
ble, ajipear  to  be  on  the  decline. 

In  IHol  several  important  restrictions  were  removed 
from  tiie  customs  code  of  Chili,  which  had  been  only 
partially  modified  in  18:34.  The  exportation  of  nation- 
al ])roduce  was  then  declared  free  in  principle,  but  a 
small  duty  was  to  be  maintained  for  a  short  time  upon 
a  very  few  articles.  All  imports,  with  the  exception 
of  iron,  steel,  zinc,  cotton,  mercury,  coal,  agricultural  [ 
tools,  surgical  instruments,  and  books,  are  liable  to  a  | 
moderate  duty.  Jewelry  pays  2  per  cent. ;  horses, 
mules,  and  dried  fruit,  G  per  cent.  ;  shoes,  linen 
stiiifs,  furniture,  and  articles  used  only  by  the  wealthy, 
30  per  cent.  The  duty  on  white  wine  is  reduced 
to  10  reals  per  dozen,  and  on  red  to  8  reals.  Teas  pay 
2  reals  the  pound.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  subject  to  a 
movable  tarift".  As  long  as  the  price  in  the  home 
market  does  not  exceed  lG.s\  8(/.  the  fanega  of  1.30  lbs., 
foreign  grain  pays  an  import  duty  of  12  reals  the  fa- 
nega ;  but  if  the  price  rises  to  20  shillings,  the  duty 
falls  to  8  reals,  and  if  it  exceeds  25  shillings  the  import 
duty  ceases  altogether.  Many  of  the  merchants  of  Val- 
paraiso arc  desirous  of  the  complete  abolition  of  all  re- 
strictive duties  ;  but  government  will  proliably  delay 
any  further  steps  in  this  direction  until  the  advantage 
of  the  reform  already  made  has  been  tested  by  further 
experience.  The  effect  of  this  legislation,  introduced 
under  the  administration  of  General  Bulnes,  has  hith- 
erto been  to  increase  the  revenue. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  Chili  are  the  same  as 
those  used  in  Spain ;  but  according  to  the  decree  of 
January,  1848,  those  of  France  are  to  be  substituted 
in  January,  1858.  The  largest  dry  measure  of  ca- 
pacity is  the  fanega,  which  is  subdivided  into  twelve 
almiuh,  and  contains  5,4.'30,G2G  cubic  inches.  The 
tisual  corn  measure  is  the  half  fanega,  which  is  a  long 
parallelopipedou  having  one  of  its  narrow  sides  trape- 
zoidal. The  imperial  bushel  contains  2,218,274  cubic 
inches,  so  that  the  fanega  of  Chili  is  to  the  former  as 
2'448  to  1.  The  average  weight  of  a  fanega  of  wheat 
is  157  lbs. 

The  old  table  of  long  measure  is  divided  intolincas, 
pulgadas,  |)ics,  varas,  and  cuadras,  or  lines,  inches,  feet, 
yards,  and  (juadras.  Corresponding  exactly  in  value 
to  Troy  weight  there  are  the  Spanish  granos,  onzas, 
and  libras — or  grains,  ounces,  and  pounds ;  and  to 
avoirdu|)ois  weight,  onzas,  libras,  and  quintales,  or 
cwt.  In  liquid  measure  the  English  quart  is  efjual  to 
1'022  Spanish  cuartillo,  and  the  imperial  gallon  to 
4-089  cuartillos.  (iold  is  bought  by  the  castellano  or 
marco.  Its  relative  lineness  is  expressed  liy  quillatcs 
or  carats,  four  granos  or  grains  making  one  quillate. 
The  weight  of  the  marco  is  equal  to48iX)  Spanish  grains, 
or  to  7  oz.  7  dwt.  and  22  gr.  luiglish  Troy  weight. 
The  standard  tineness  of  gold  is  21  quillatcs.  The 
relative  fineness  of  silver  is  expressed  liy  dineros,  the 
dinero  being  equal  to  24  granos  ;  and  the  standard 
fineness  of  that  metal  is  10  dineros  and  20  granos.  The 
old  gold  coins  are  the  ounce,  equal  to  17  dollars  2  reals, 


£3  Os.  sterling  money  ;  the  half  ounce,  equal  to  8  dol- 
lars i>  reals,  £1  14».  (id. ;  the  quarter  ounce,  equal  to 
4  dollars  2i  reals,  17«.  3</. ;  and  the  escudito,  equal  to 
2  dollars  U  real,  8*.  l^d.  Among  the  silver  coins,  be- 
sides the  real,  whose  value  is  <x/.,  there  are  now  pieces 
representing  various  values,  expressed  in  centavos, 
a  copper  coin,  of  which  one  hundred  make  a  dollar. 
There  are  silver  pieces  of  5,  10,  and  20  centavos.  One 
of  50  centavos  is  ecjual  to  half  a  dollar,  or  2*.  English 
money.  The  new  gold  and  silver  coins  contain  nine- 
ttnths  of  pure  metal,  and  one-tenth  of  alloy.  The 
copper  coins  are  quite  pure ,  containing  no  alloy.  Their 
names,  value,  and  weight  may  be  most  conveniently 
represented  by  means  of  the  following  table : 


£  I.  d. 

Gold  Condor =2  0  0 

Gold  Doblon =100 

Gold  Escudo =080 

.Silver  Peso =0  4  0 

Silver  Medio  peso =0  2  0 

Silver  Quinto =0  0  '.  i 

Silver  Uecitno =:  0  0  -;i 

Silver  Veinteno =0  0  2$ 

Copper  Centavo =^0  0  0-+S 

Copper  Medio  centavo =0  0  ii'iA 


Spaniih        French 
Grftnoft.      GrammM. 
3<«>  MO  or  |.'>-J53 


152-770 

61-1  OS 
500 -TOS 
^5fJ-3S4 

50  076 
16  0S3 
200-307 
100-153 


7  073 
G071 

25 

l-'-500 
."i 

2 -5^10 
1-250 

10 
5 


The  communication  between  the  several  towns  of 
Chili  is  now  greatly  facilitated  by  roads,  railways, 
and  steam-vessels.  The  excellent  road  from  Santiago 
to  Valparaiso  was  constructed  at  a  great  cost  by  Gen- 
eral OHiggins,  when  President  of  the  republic.  A 
road,  generally  kept  in  good  repair,  connects  the 
towns  of  Atacama  and  Concepcion.  By  far  the  most 
pleasant  for  the  traveler  is  that  by  which  Santiago 
and  Talca  are  united.  A  railroad  has  been  already 
established  betw  cen  Copiapo  and  Caldera  ;  and  in  1852 
the  President,  M.  Montt,  laid  the  first  stone  on  the 
line  (about  90  miles  in  length)  between  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  advancing  to  com- 
pletion. When  finished  it  will  be  the  most  extensive 
work  of  the  kind  in  South  America.  Proposals  for 
railways  from  Serena  to  the  sea,  from  Copiapo  to  Tres 
Puntas,  and  from  Concepcion  to  Talcahuano,  have 
also  been  laid  before  Congress.  A  line  of  electric 
telegraph  has  also  been  established  between  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago. 

The  revenue  of  Chili  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion, exhibiting  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure 
in  the  returns  of  several  years.  In  1845  the  revenue 
amounted  to  £1,08.3,169  13s.,  leaving,  after  the  neces- 
sary outlay,  a  surplus  of  £410,215.  In  1849  the  reve- 
nue, including  the  surplus  from  1848,  was  £1,352,210. 
The  surplus  of  1849  w  as  £57,048,  w  hich.  together  w  ith 
the  receipts  of  1851,  amounting  to  £885,381  8.*.,  were 
entirely  swallowed  up  during  the  revolution  of  the 
latter  year.  With  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1852. 
the  revenue  rose  to  £1,096,096,  which,  with  the  sum 
of  £24,000  paid  by  Peru  as  interest  for  its  debt,  gives 
an  increase  of  £234,714  \2s.  over  the  income  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Table  or  RKVisrE  fob  135-2. 

Customs £C9a007  14  0 

Govenuncnt  monopolies 156.672  10  0 

I.ictnsis 11.155  1-2  0 

Stamp  paper 12.SS7    7  0 

Tithes K5.3-iS    2  0 

Mint l'-».4-20     GO 

Post-office H,«X5  14  0 

Poajp 12.5^2  16  0 

Auction-houses. 1.212  14  0 

Catastro 19.7-24  10  0 

Alcnbala 39.5^7  14  0 

i;i,i2o,oy6  0  0 
The  catastro  is  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  levied  upon 
the  sale  of  lands.  The  aloabala  is  a  duty  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  sale  and  exchange  of  immovable  property, 
and  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  mines.  Peaje  con- 
sists of  tolls  and  pontages,  and  is  levied  on  cattle, 
mules,  vehicles,  etc. — E.  B. 

I       In  1835,  the  exclusive  right  of  steam  navigation 
I  between  the  ports  of  the  republic  was  granted  to  a 
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company,  which  commenced  its  operations  in  1840.  from  which  by  traveling  across  the  isthmus  the  Pacific 
A  similar  privilege  was  afterward  extended  to  the  same  is  reached  in  about  four  hours,  and  the  remainder  of 
companv  by  the  governments  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  journey  continued  in  steam-vessels.  The  voyage 
New  Granada.  The  communication  between  England  from  England  to  Chili  by  this  route  occupies  about 
and  Chili  is  maintained  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pan-  j  forty  or  tifty  days  :  while  the  voyage  fmm  the  United 
ama.     Steamers  sail  between  England  and  Chagres,  |  States  to  Chili  requires  about  thirty  days. 


COMJrEECE 

OF  TUE  U>nTEi>  States  i 

viTH  Chili,  feom  Octobeb  1 

1824,  to  July  1, 

1856. 

Year  ending 
September  30. 

1825 

Eiports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was 

Bullion  and  Specie.  | 

Tonnage  Cleared.        | 

Domestic. 

Foreigrn. 

Total. 

Total. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

American.    ] 

Foreign. 

$454,254 

$467.1S4 

$9-.^l,433 

$229,509 

$8>,760 

$46,306 

7,207 

1S20 

512,G50 

934.818 

1,447,498 

629,949 

59,100 

251,774 

6,798 

1827 

1,040,743 

661.853 

1,702.601 

184,693 

20,781 

15,502 

12,664 

1828 

1,519,978 

1,109.424 

2,629,402 

781,863 

330,803 

19,338 

1829 

8:!0.356 

530,778 

1.421,134 

416,118 

153,850 

9,079 

1S30 

Total... 

915.718 

620,396 

1.536,114 

182,585 

1,569 

12,287 

$5,333,7U4 

$4,324,483 

$9,658,187 

$2,424,717 

$168,641 

$879,804 

67,373 

1831 

$840,493 

$518,662 

$1,308,155 

$41.3,758 

$21,362 

$91,694 

11,145 

1S32 

579.370 

641.749 

1,221,119 

504,623 

100,762 

37,483 

8,105 

1833 

730.140 

733,800 

1,463,940 

334,130 

97.559 

8,500 

1834 

714,407 

761,948 

1,476,355 

787,409 

361 

385.531 

8,550 

64i 

1805 

5S6,1S8 

355.696 

941.834 

917,095 

415.150 

6,089 

1836 

5S2,8ii6 

.355,051 

937.917 

811,497 

203.980 

5.837 

81 

1S3T 

l,0:t2.33.) 

395.440 

1,487.799 

1,180,  liie 

1,580 

550,017 

6,944 

1833 

1,047,572 

322.692 

1,370.264 

942,095 

262,033 

6,235 

1839 

1,307.143 

4ST.410 

1,794.553 

1,186,641 

134,603 

8,683 

241 

18iO 

Total... 

1,372,254 

356.675 

1,728,329 

1,610,859 

430,536 

7,414 

$8,861,792 

$4,929,023 

$13,790,815 

$8,694,263 

$124,065 

$2,658,584 

77,502 

963 

1841 

$846,410 

$256,578 

$1,102,988 

$1,230,980 

$346,496 

5,962 

991 

1842 

1,270,941 

368,735 

1,639.676 

831,0.',9 

$300 

a9,.'>20 

7.092 

694 

1843* 

869,883 

179,580 

1,049,463 

857,556 

98,680 

5,378 

lS44t 

856.645 

248576 

1,105,221 

7511.370 

135,817 

7,247 

.... 

1S4.5+ 

1,347.360 

300.831 

1,548,191 

1,123.690 

66.085 

8,'.:73 

lS46t 

1,539,136 

229.434 

1,768,570 

1,275,960 

111,929 

8,649 

1,452 

lS4Tt 

1,461,347 

210.263 

1,671,610 

1,716,903 

70,112 

7,185 

1,077 

1S4S+ 

1.703,625 

220.836 

1.924,511 

1,310,451 

20,593 

10,465 

366 

lS4.t 

1,722,4-57 

294.643 

2,017,100 

1,817.723 

170,462 

25,936 

1.351 

1850t 

Total... 

1,297,133 

125.5S8 

1,422,721 

1,796,877 

119.057 

41,279 

25,383 

$12,814,937 

$2,435,114 

$15,250,061 

$12,711,549 

$300 

$1,228,751 

127,466 

31,314 

1851t 

$1,608,877 

$286,428 

$1,895,305 

$2,734,746 

$3,000 

774 

48,140 

41,657 

1852t 

2,043,836 

2f5.297 

2,339,133 

2,062,160 

17.250 

32,723 

21,386 

23,402 

IS.'.St 

2,157,320 

169,117 

2,326,437 

2,214.252 

30.000 

12,318 

23,488 

38,665 

lS.54t 

1,942,330 

250,929 

2,193,259 

3,332,167 

6,570 

22,805 

22,371 

22,403 

lS55t 

2,994,231 

432,026 

3,426,257 

3,513,896 

13,166 

11,708 

21,667 

10,109 

1856t 

2.591.3.54 

276.339 

2,867,743 

2,467,819 

10,000 

22,477 

4,778 

*  6  months  to  June  30. 

Chillies  (Hind.  Gas  Murridge ;  Javan.  Lombok ; 
Malay  Chnbai),  the  pods  or  fruit  of  the  Capgicum  an- 
nuum,  or  Guinea  pepper.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  most  productive  plants  found  in  tropical  climates; 
growing  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  dry  soils,  however 
indifferent.  In  the  wild  state  the  pods  are  small,  and 
so  pungent  and  acrid  as  to  blister  the  tongue ;  but 
when  raised  on  rich  soils,  they  are  large  and  compara- 
tively mild.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  both 
Indies.  It  is  very  extensively  cultivated  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  salt,  it  is  far  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other  condiment.  In  tropical  countries,  the 
pods  are  frequently  made  use  of  when  unripe  and 
green ;  when  ripe,  thej'  become  of  a  deep  red  color ; 
and  in  that  state  they  are  exported  dry  and  entire,  or 
reduced  to  powder. — See  Cayknse  Pepper.  i 

China.  The  conterminous  empires  of  Russia  and 
China  occupy  between  them  about  one-fifth  part  of  the 
habitaljle  globe,  in  pretty  nearly  equal  portions ;  but 
the  population  of  the  latter  is  aliout  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  former,  even  after  including  its  recent 
annexation  of  Poland.  We  can  easily  trace  the  bound- 
aries and  mark  the  extreme  limits  of  these  two  great 
empires,  bj'  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridional  lines  of  ! 
longitude  ;  but  when  we  come  to  reduce  them  to  square 
miles,  or  speak  of  their  contents  in  acres,  the  mind  is 
bewildered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  numbers  required 
to  express  them,  and  forms  but  an  indistinct  idea  of 
their  superficial  extent.  j 

No  country'  in  the  world  is  better  adapted,  from  situ- 
ation, climate,  and  products,  for  extensive  commerce, 
than  China;  yet  no  civilized  country  lias  profited  less 
by  these  advantages.  The  happy  distribution  of  its 
numerous  rivers,  aided  by  artificial  canals,  affords  an 
almost  uninterrupted  water  communication  from  the 


t  1  year  to  June  30. 

northern  to  the  southern,  and  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  extremities  of  this  grand  empire ;  and  thus  a 
facility  is  given  for  the  interchange  of  the  products  of 
one  province  M-ith  those  of  another,  imknown  in  any 
other  country,  and  unequaled  even  in  Great  Britain. 
The  multitudes  of  barges  of  different  sorts  and  sizes, 
which  vary  in  their  construction  on  almost  every  riv- 
er, are  incredible.  The  Chinese  are  rarely  to  be  trust- 
ed where  numliers  are  concerned ;  but  tliey  are  prob- 
ably not  far  amiss  in  stating  that  the  number  of  im- 
perial barges  employed  in  the  grand  canal  and  its 
lateral  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing among  the  public  granaries  the  rice  and 
grain  paid  in  kind  as  taxes,  amounts  to  10,000,  or, 
as  they  express  it,  where  they  mean  to  be  correct,  to 
9999.  A  vast  number  of  vessels  are  also  employetl  in 
conveying  the  coptper  currency  from  place  to  place, 
wherever  it  maj-  be  wanted ;  others  in  collecting  the 
silks,  cottons,  and  various  articles  of  taxes,  paid  in 
kind,  and  depositing  them  in  tlie  public  magazines ; 
and  the  salt  Ijargcs  alone  are  probably  not  less  numer- 
ous than  those  which  carry  grain.  It  was  calculated 
that  the  depot  of  salt  accumulated  at  Tien-sing  for  the 
use  of  the  capital  and  the  northern  provinces  was  suflS- 
cient  for  a  year's  consumption  for  thirty  millions  of  peo- 
ple. This  was  all  brought  up  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  from  tlic  sea-coast  of  Tche-kiang  and  Fokien, 
in  sea-going  vessels.  Cakes  of  coal-dust  and  turf,  for 
fuel,  and  cakes  made  up  of  various  ingredients  for  gar- 
den manure,  employ  a  multitude  of  barges ;  and  when 
to  these  are  added  the  various  kinds  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  general  commerce,  in  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, and  in  the  fisheries  of  the  interior,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  number  of  person.^  who  constantly  reside 
upon  the  water  amounts  to  many  millions. 
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COMMEECE 

OF  THE  United  States  with  China,  feom  Octouee  1,  1820,  to  Jtxv  1, 

1856. 

Year  endinK  ' 
ScpUuiber  80. 

1821 

Domestic. 

Kl  porta. 

1 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  w««  in 

Bullion  sod  Specie.! 

Tonnage 

:;ieared. 

Foreign. 

Tol«l. 

Total. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

American.   | 

Foreign. 

$3S8,&;;.o 

$ii,Wi,(y25 

•^,290,560 

$3,111,!  61 

$3,391,487 

0,040 

1822 

42'J,2.B0 

r>,rm,iS» 

5,935,309 

5.242  636 

6,075,012 

$500 

8,185 



18^3 

288,375 

4,347,086 

4,630,001 

0,511,425 

3,684,182 

22,036 

9,478 

1824 

3:i0,4(;0 

4,970,705 

0,301.171 

6,018,502 

4,4<J3,852 

9,563 

18-5 

1«0,0.'.9 

r>,4U),4!y6 

5,570.515 

7,533,115 

4,5J3,075 

8,067 

18'26 

242,451 

2,324,1I>3 

2,500,044 

7,422,186 

1,051, .595 

4,1 5« 

1827 

2'.iO,8fJ2 

3,.573,543 

3,804,405 

3,017,183 

2.524,819 

8,9.50 

1.S2S 

2oO,;j85 

1,252,417 

1,482.802 

5,:)39,1()8 

4.04. 500 

24, -'/JO 

3,004 

1829 

2G0,T.')it 

1,094,103 

1,354,802 

4,680,847 

601,5'.;3 

6,351 

1830 

Total... 

150, 2«0 

585,903 
$32,907,109 

742,193 

3,878,141 
$52,!;54,994 

79.1.84 

9,194 

■iJM 

$2,777,412 

$35,744,581 

$J6,350,098 

$50,120 

69,3;i> 

is:!l 

$244,790 

$1,040,045 

$1,290,835 

$3,083,205 

$;J67.024 

5,001 

is:i2 

330,102 

924,;;oo 

1.200,522 

5,344,907 

452,119 

$i-5,!;32 

7,'<;32 

183.1 

537,774 

89.'),!  85 

1,433,759 

7,M1,.570 

2<.ll).4:^) 

0,40(J 

9.308 

1834 

255,750 

754,727 

1,010.483 

7,892,327 

378.S30 

8,123 

1830 

335,8C8 

1,532,712 

1,808,580 

5,187,187 

1,391.000 

7,104 

is.';« 

341,503 

852,701 

1,194.204 

7,324,816 

413,001 

50 

.5,662 

18.-(T 

318,973 

311,018 

630,  .591 

8,965,.337 

155,000 

.... 

8.793 

18:!S 

O1A68I 

801021 

1,516,0112 

4,704,-536 

7'- 8. 061 

4,000 

7,314 

1S3!I 

430,404 

l,10a,137 

1,533,601 

3,678,509 

992, 5i;  3 

6,419 

1S40 

Total... 

409,180 

540,780 

1,009,100 

6,040,829 

477.003 

S.H60 

$.J,'J20,117 

$8,823,080 

$12,74'.i,-203 

$01,'J23,'223 

$5,040,983 

$30,382 

66,376 

1841 

$715,322 

$485,494 

$1,200,810 

$3,0C5,.:&9 

$426,592 

$495 

4,876 

1S4J 

737.509 

700.888 

1,444,397 

4,!  34.045 

606,714 

T.259 

364 

lS4:i* 

1,7W>.3')3 

003,505 

2,418,!  58 

4,385.500 

571.060 

13,532 

I844t 

1,110,023 

040,918 

1,750,941 

4,'.;31.'.55 

5<J0,!  55 

15,035 

lS45t 

2,07'.»,341 

190,054 

2.275,r.95 

7,-2S.5,914 

158,800 

27,107 

17,477 

lS4Ct 

1,179,188 

153,553 

1,331,741 

6,.5P3,aSl 

112.574 

1.3,697 

1847+ 

1,708,055 

124,229 

1,832,884 

6.583,343 

33.308 

12,3^ 

1848t 

2,003,025 

120,388 

2,190,013 

8,083,490 

72,013 

17,150 

134:  t 

1,460.1)45 

122,279 

1,583,^24 

5,.513,T85 

9,1.07 

11,740 

lS.;Ot 

Total... 

1,48.5.901 

119,250 

1.60.5,217 

6,593,402 

25,000 

17,8.30 

.3,106 

$U,-Ml,Wi 

$3,345,224 

$17,040,180 

$57,000,735 

$2,683,043 

$27,;;92 

130,930 

3,470 

1851t 

$2,155,945 

$329,342 

$2,485,287 

$7,06.5,144 

$147,475 

40,317 

10,U8 

18.,-t 

2,480,000 

183,111 

2,003,177 

10.59.3,!  50 

19,728 

$281 

67,264 

21,-507 

18  3+ 

3,212,574 

524,418 

3,730,9r2 

10,.57.3,710 

489,344 

. . .  - 

66,041 

24,Sf8 

18i>it 

1.293,925 

104,103 

1,398,088 

10,500.329 

l.'i5,5S3 

1C8,174 

68.059 

1R..M7 

18.'J5t 

1,533,057 

186.372 

1,719,429 

11,048.726 

074,183 

101,660 

15.768 

185l>t 

2,048,244 

509,993 

2,558,237 

10,454,4.36 

633,-592 

i,o6o 

85,433 

10,467 

*  0  month.s  to  June  30. 

All  foreifjn  commerce  i.s  aystematically  discouraged. 
The  extent,  fertility,  anrl  vari<^ty  of  their  soil  and  cli- 
mate, happily  .^itii.'ited  between  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  botli,  -without 
experieiieinfj  tlie  inconveniences  of  either,  supply  the 
Chinese  with  the  i)roductions  of  almost  all  the  world 
besides,  whether  to  minister  to  the  necessities,  the 
comforts,  or  the  luxuries  of  their  numerous  popula- 
tion; and  leave  .this  great  empire,  as  a  nation,  almost 
independent  of  foreign  supplies  through  the  medium  of 
commerce.  Satisfied,  or  aflecting  to  be  satisfied,  with 
tlie  prodigal  bounty  of  nature,  jealous  of  strangers,  and 
governed  liy  a  gradation  of  arbitrary  despots,  the  Chi- 
nese long  considered  it  as  a  favor  bestowed  on  for- 
eigners to  open  any  of  their  ports  for  the  interchange 
of  commodities.  The  revenue  derived  from  this  limit- 
ed intercourse  was  of  little  or  no  importance  at  the 
chief  seat  of  government. 

A  very  extensive  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  them 
with  .lapan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  .Java,  Sumatra, 
Timor,  (Jelolo,  and  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  in  all 
of  wliich  are  found  multitudes  of  Chinese,  living  in 
habits  of  peaceful  industry,  in  the  midst  of  the  more 
idle  and  less  civilized  natives,  conducting  the  concerns 
of  trade,  cultivating  tlie  ground,  and  exercising  all 
the  various  brandies  of  tlie  mechanical  arts;  in  no 
place,  however,  varying  in  the  smallest  degree  their 
original  character.  But  tliough  the  Chinese  spread 
themselves  over  every  part  of  the  Asiatic,  and  into 
many  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reciprocity  of  commerce  liy  the  vessels  of  those  coun- 
tries visiting  the  ports  of  China,  excepting  some  ten 
or  twelve  junks  that  annually  visit  the  southern  juirts 
of  I'okieu  from  Japan,  and  perhaps  as  many  from 
Cochin  China.  "From  Canton,"  says  Lord  Macart- 
ney, "  to  Ten-chou-foo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Culf  of 
Pe-tche-lee  (to  say  nothing  of  the  country  within  the 
Gulf  it.self  >.  is  an  extent  of  coast  of  near  two  thousand 
miles,  indented  with  innumerable  harbors,  many  of 
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them  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  European  ships, 
and  all  of  them  safe  and  sufficiently  deep  for  the  ves- 
sels of  the  country.  Every  creek  or  haven  has  a  town 
or  city  upon  it ;  the  inhabitants,  who  abound  bcvond 
credibility,  are  mostly  of  a  trafficking  mercantile  cast, 
and  a  great  part  of  them,  from  their  necessarj-  employ- 
ment in  the  fishery,  which  supplies  them  with  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  their  subsistence,  are  accustomed  to  the 
sea,  and  the  management  of  shipping."  From  Java 
alone  tbey  import  birds'  nests  to  the  value  of  half  a 
million  dollars  annually  ;  the  sea-slug  or  biche-de-mer 
(^ho!othu7-ia),  from  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  Timor, 
and  adjoining  islands,  to  a  still  greater  extent ;  sharks' 
lins  from  the  same  quarter ;  copper  from  Japan,  and 
tin  from  Bantam ;  pepper,  areca-nut,  spices  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  ebony,  sandal-wood,  red-wood  for  dyeing, 
tortoise-shell,  pearl-shell,  coral,  camphor,  wax,  and  a 
variety  of  articles,  generally  produced  or  collected  by 
their  own  countrymen  resident  in  the  islands  of  the 
East. 

I      The  Chinese  levy  no  specific  duties  on  the  articles 
I  imported,  nor  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  cargoes ;  the 
I  only  impost  is  on  the  ship  itself,  and  is  estimated  by  a 
rule  as  absurd  as  it  is  partial  and  unequal.     They 
measure  the  length  from  the  centre  of  the  foremast  to 
the  centre  of  the  mizen-mast,  and  the  breadth  is  taken 
close  abaft  the  mainmast.     The  length  is  then  multi- 
plied by  the  breadth,  and  the  product,  divided  by  ten, 
gives  the  measurement  of  the  ship.     All  ships,  accord- 
ing to  this  measurement,  are  classed  under  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  rates ;  all  other  vessels,  however  small, 
are  classed  as  third-rates.     By  this  rule  a  ship  of  a 
,  hundred  tons  would  pay  from  $4000  to  JoOOO,  and  a 
ship  of  a  thousand  not  above  double  that  sum. 
I      /{ereniif. — To   ascertain    exactly  or  even  approxi- 
mately the  revenue  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  almost 
impossible.     In  1587.  Trigault.  a  French  missionary, 
stated  it  at  20.000.000  taels — the  tael  being  equal  to 
I  about  OS.  (k/.  English,  or  $1  2o  United  States  currency. 
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In  1655,  Kieuhoff  estimated  it  at  108,000,000  taels. 
Twelve  years  later,  Magelhaens  reckoned  it  at  about 
£4,000,000  sterling.  In  1721,  it  was  calculated  to 
have  risen  to  £10,000,000  or  £14,000,000  sterling.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  given 
by  Sir  George  Staunton  at  £66,000,000;  of  which  sum, 
however,  little  more  than  a  fifth  was  transmitted  to 
Pekin.  According  to  the  Chinese  constitution  each 
province  is  obliged  to  support  itself,  and  to  transmit 
a  certain  surplusage  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Em- 
peror and  his  court.  The  manner  in  which  the  items 
of  the  revenue  are  divided  are  thus  stated  by  De 
Guignes,  the  last  authority  on  this  subject : 

Taels. 

Income  in  money 27,967,000 

Equal  revenue  in  kind  from  grain 27,967,000 

Tax  on  the  second  crop  in  the  southern  provinces.  21,800,000 

Gabel,  coal,  transit  duties 6,479,400 

Customs  at  Canton 800,000 

Revenue  from  silk,  porcelain,  etc 7,000,000 

Taxes,  licences,  tonnage  duties 4.000,000 

Total 89,713,400 

Till  within  a  few  years  ago,  Canton  was  the  principal 
mart  for  foreign  commerce,  and  was  in  fact  the  only 
port  open  to  foreigners.  In  virtue  of  the  treaties, 
however,  concluded  at  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
England,  four  additional  ports  have  been  thrown  open, 
viz.,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Foo-chow,  and  Amoy.  Under 
the  respective  heads  of  these  articles  will  be  found  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  respectively  situated.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  China,  as  more  fully  detaDed  be- 
low, may  be  roughly  estimated  at  between  20  and  25 
millions  sterling.  This,  however,  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  inland  trade.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to 
the  Chinese  than  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
combined  ;  and  from  the  length  and  number  of  the  ca- 
nals, and  the  myriads  of  boats  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  enormous  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  statement  is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth. 
The  mode  of  conducting  the  trade  is  fully  described 
in  the  Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  where  the  forms  of 
custom-house  blanks  are  given  both  in  English  and 
Chinese.  The  foreigners  themselves  employ  clerks 
called  linguists  to  transact  their  business,  and  these 
linguists  act  also  in  many  transactions  as  brokers. 
Every  Chinese  who  intends  to  engage  in  trade  in  this 
capacity,  or  as  a  trader,  previously  learns  to  speak 
English  by  studying  manuscript  vocabularies  in  which 
the  English  sounds  of  words  and  phrases  are  ■iratten 
underneath  in  the  Chinese  character,  the  student  ob- 
taining the  assistance  of  more  advanced  scholars  to 
correct  his  pronunciation.  The  idioms  of  the  English 
learned  in  this  viva  voce  manner  are  chiefly  Chinese, 
which  explains  the  inverted  arrangement  of  sentences 
in  the  Canton  English,  as  this  jargon  is  called,  and  the 
utter  disregard  paid  to  gender,  number,  person,  time, 
and  other  proprieties  considered  of  importance  inmost 
languages.  The  whole  trade  is  conducted  in  this  mea- 
gre gibberish,  which  the  natives,  however,  suppose  to 
be  as  copious  and  correct  as  foreigners  themselves 
speak,  but  which  hardly  serves  even  the  common  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  household  need,  much  less  enables 
the  two  parties  to  exchange  ideas  upon  recondite  sub- 
jects. Much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  trouble 
experienced  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  is 
doubtless  owing  to  this  imperfect  medium,  for  they 
seldom  take  tlie  trouble  to  ascertain  if  their  idea  of 
what  is  told  tliem  is  the  correct  one ;  and  mutual  vex- 
ation and  ill-will  arise,  when  one  party  finds  his  orders 
to  have  been  heedlessly  performed,  and  the  other  that 
his  efforts  to  please  have  only  earned  maledictions  in- 
stead of  commendation.  These  petty  annoyances  have 
also  had  more  serious  results  in  strengthening  the 
national  dislikes,  and  still  farther  separating  those 
who  originally  intended,  perhaps,  to  endure  each  other 
only  so  long  as  they  could  make  gain  thereby. 


The  total  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
five  towns  now  open  to  foreign  commerce  is  given  in 
the  subjoined  table  for  1845 : 

(  Imports  in  vessels  of  all  nations  . .  ilO,  046,942 
j  Exports  in  vessels  of  all  nations  .     6,622,726 

Imports  in  British  vessels 147,494 

Exports  in  British  vessels 154,781 

,-T. „       (Imports 18.000 

^^°CTO       i  Exports 19,000 


Amoy  ! 


roo-cl>ow[{!^P^«- 


100,000 

85,000 

ci,  „M,a,-    J  Imports 1,223,980 

Shanghai   |  Exports 1,.^47;052 

The  contraband  trade  in  opium  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  upward  of  40,000  chests,  at  a  sale  price  of 
nearly  £5,000,000  sterling,  which  with  the  pearls,  gold 
and  silver  ware,  precious  stones,  and  other  articles 
smuggled,  will  swell  the  total  of  the  foreign  trade  to 
about  £21,000,000  sterling  annually,  exclusive  of  the 
Russian  trade  at  Kiakhta.  The  consumption  of  tea  in 
England  is  about  60,000,000  of  pounds  annually ;  in 
the  United  States  it  is  about  20,000,000;  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, 2,000,000;  in  Paissia,  5,000,000 ;  in  Germany, 
3,000,000;  in  New  South  Wales,  4,000,000;  in  Spain 
and  France,  3,000,000.  The  aggregate  consumption  of 
tea  in  China  itself  has  been  estimated,  though  not  on 
very  good  authority,  at  about  700,000,000  of  pounds. 
The  prospects  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  foreign 
trade  with  China  are  not  very  promising,  except  in  a 
few  articles.  The  raw  produce  furnished  from  that 
country  is  very  trifling,  silk  and  alum  being  the  chief, 
and  there  is  in  the  mean  time  little  prospect  of  any 
great  increase  in  the  exportation  of  her  manufactured 
articles,  except  tea  and  silk  goods.  The  opium  trade 
has  been  for  many  years  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions sterling  in  excess  of  the  regular  exchange  of  com- 
modities, and  the  drainage  of  the  countr3'  for  this  bal- 
ance will  probaldy  go  on  as  long  as  the  taste  for  this 
pernicious  narcotic  continues,  or  there  is  any  sjiecie  to 
pay  for  it.  To  legalize  the  opium  trade  would  make 
no  material  difference  in  the  exportation  of  specie,  as 
long  as  the  balance  of  imports  so  greatly  exceeds  the 
exports.  England  may  make  everj'  effort  to  supply 
China  with  her  manufactures,  but  so  long  as  the  Chi- 
nese furnish  so  little  that  she  wants  beyond  a  supply 
of  tea,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  with  what  they  are  to 
pay  for  all  the  cottons  and  woolens  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  buy. 

The  Chinese  appear  to  have  no  regular  established 
system  of  credit  among  themselves,  and  the  only  cir- 
culating medium  in  the  shape  of  coin  is  a  small  .])iece 
of  base  metal  (copper,  tin,  or  lead  mixed),  of  the  value 
of  the  one-thousandth  part  of  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence,  of  little  more  intrinsic  value,  in  fact,  than  a 
cowrie-shell,  which  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the  Hindus, 
would  seem  once  to  have  used ;  as  the  same  character 
in  their  language  which  signifies  a  shell  signifies  also 
money  and  wealth,  and  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  characters  -which  represent  huyiw/,  selling,  paijimj,  etc. 
Silver  in  small  ingots  is  used  in  commerce,  but  they 
have  no  determinate  value,  the  price  fluctuating  with 
the  demand,  as  in  other  articles  of  commerce.  The 
high  rate  of  interest  operates  as  a  discouragement  to 
mercantile  speculations,  and  the  rigor  of  cor])oral  pun- 
ishment is  added,  with  the  view,  as  it  would  ajjpear, 
of  deterring  the  most  hardy  speculator.  The  law  says, 
"  whoever  shall  lend  either  money  or  goods,  shall  only 
receive  three  parts  in  the  hundred  per  month,"  and 
that  "how  much  soever  maj'  be  suftered  to  accumu- 
late, the  capital  shall  remain  the  same.''  It  is  lent 
from  montii  to  month,  and  if  the  lender  should  com- 
l)lain  of  the  interest  not  being  punctually  ])aid,  the 
Ijori'ower  is  subject  to  the  punishment  often  stripes  of 
the  bamboo  the  first  month,  twenty  the  second,  and 
so  on.  The  legal  rate  of  interest,  however,  is  seldom 
paid,  and  in  large  transactions  among  business  men  it 
is  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  borrower 
makes  a  special  agreement  witli  the  lender  for  a  rate 
of  interest  varying  between  these  two  sums. 
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On  the  29th  August,  1H42,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  before  Nankin,  on  board  of  the  CornvyiUii,  by 
Sir  Henry  I'ottinger  on  tlie  i)art  of  Great  Britain,  and 
bv  Ke-ying,  Elcpoo,  and  Niu-kien,  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  'I'lie  niO!*t  important  provisions  of 
the  treaty  were,  lasting  peace  and  friendsiiip  between 
the  two  empires  ;  (Jhina  to  pay  twenty-one  njillions  of 
doUars  during  that  and  the  tliree  succeeding  years; 
the  ports  of  Canton,  Anioy,  Foo-chow,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai,  to  lie  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade ;  con- 
sular officers  to  be  appointed  by  foreign  powers  to  re- 
side at  these  places;  regular  and  just  taritfs  of  import 
and  export  and  inland  transit  dues  to  be  established 
and  puldished ;  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  be  ceded 
in  perpetuity  to  her  Britannic  majesty,  her  heirs,  and 
successors ;  and  correspondence  to  be  conducted  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  Itetween  the  officers  of  both 
governn\ents.  To  this  imjjortant  treaty  the  emperor 
signified  his  assent  on  tiie  8th  of  September,  and  on 
the  31st  of  December  it  was  ratifie<l  by  the  British 
government.  In  June,  1843,  the  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed at  Hong  Kong,  which  was  then  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  proclamation,  and  the  functionaries  of  gov- 
ernment appointed. 

The  announcement  of  the  treaty  of  Nankin  excited 
considerable  sensation  in  Europe  and  America,  chiefly 
in  the  commercial  circles ;  and  agents  were  sent  to 
China  from  the  governments  of  Belgium,  Holland, 
Prussia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  most  of  them  had 
interviews  with  Ke-yingat  Canton  before  he  returned 
to  court.  France  and  the  United  States  of  America 
sent  embassadors  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Pekin, 
but  neither  of  them  went  farther  than  Canton.  Ke- 
ying having  been  reappointed  commissioner  for  the 
purpose,  a  treaty  was  signed  l)etween  China  and  the 
United  States,  embodying  all  the  important  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaties  and  couimercial  regulations  agreed 
to  with  England,  and  providing  further  for  the  erection 
of  hospitals,  chapels,  and  cemeteries  at  the  five  ports; 
for  permission  to  ships  of  war  to  visit  any  part  of  the 
coasts  of  China;  and  for  the  extension  of  these  privi- 
leges to  all  nations.  The  ratifications  of  this  treaty 
were  exchanged  on  31st  December,  1845.  The  French 
enib;issador  having  also  arrived  at  Canton,  and  entered 
into  negotiation  with  Ke-ying,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  them  at  Whanipoa  on  the  basis  of  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Their  naval  architecture  wears  the  stamp  of  great 
anti(iuity,  and  is  exceedingly  grotesque.  They  have, 
in  fact,  made  little  progress  in  maritime  navigation, 
from  the  inveterate  dislike  of  the  government  to  all 
foreign  intercourse,  and  to  all  innovation.  The  vjery 
same  kind  of  vessels  as  those  described  by  JIarco  Polo 
at  the  port  nearest  to  Pekin,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  found  without  variation  liy  Lord  !Macartnev,  five 
hundred  years  afterward,  and  accurate  to  the  Italian's 
description,  even  to  the  numl)er  of  compartments  into 
which  the  hold  of  each  vessel  was  divided.  Thev  had 
anchors  of  wood,  and  ropes  and  sails  of  bamboo.  The 
boats  and  barges  for  internal  commerce  and  communi- 
cation are  very  varied,  generally  commodious,  espe- 
cially the  passage-boats  on  the  grand  canal,  and  all  of 
them  suited  to  the  depth  and  velocity  of  the  stream, 
and  the  width  of  the  locks  and  flood-gates  of  the  re- 
spective canals  and  rivers  which  they  are  intended  to 
navigate.  These  vessels  are  so  numerous  as  almost  to 
supersede  the  nece.«sity  of  land-carriage ;  and  the  most 
common  and  convenient  mode  of  traveling  in  China  is 
in  barges,  which  are  generally  provided  with  cabins 
for  sleeping,  and  a  kitchen  and  nteti.-vils  for  cooking 
victuals.  Their  military  navy  is  unworthy  of  the 
name.  It  consists  of  a  flotilla,  whose  i>rincipal  occu- 
pation is  that  of  conveying  soldiers  where  they  may 
be  wanted,  and  looking  after  pirates  and  smugglers. 
An  English  frigate  would  beat  the  whole  naval  force 
of  China. —GnoziEU,  Du  H.vlue,  B.vkkow,  DkGlig- 
NES,  etc. 


Year  endioi^  June.  Pounds. 

IS-M C4,l«0,l)00 

185i C.5.1.^T,fXXJ 

l«vJ VI.'JiCJlOO 

ISM 77.2i;,fKlO 

1  yvi 8C..v>'.',(x>o 

iVM 91,035,000 


The  principal  articles  of  export  from  China  are  tea 
and  raw  silk  ;  and  of  these  the  following  quantitie.s 
have  been  exjiorted  during  the  ten  years  ending  Ist 
July,  1853: 

TkA    EXI-OKTKl)   KEOM    CUINA   TO   TUK    L'jilTEI)   KiNOIlOM. 
Year  ending  June.  Poundji. 

f844 .V),613,6f)0 

1M5 5:S,.r.70,iilO 

1S4<5 .'i7,5S4,Ci)0 

1S47 K,'Mr,.()(X} 

1S4S 47,(;!i4,;j<)0 

lh41l 47.-J4-'.OiiO 

1S50 03,'jC1,<J(X; 

Thus,  in  the  last  seven  years,  the  quantity  of  tea 
shipped  from  China  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  be- 
come nearly  doubled,  and,  even  compared  with  18.^2,  is 
nearly  one  half  more.  But,  as  we  have  alreadv  inti- 
mated, it  is  as  important  a  question,  as  regards  the 
exchanges  with  China,  what  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  shipments  to  the  United  States.  These  have 
been  as  follows : 

Tr.X   EXI'OP.TED   F30H   CHINA   TO  TUE   UNITED   St.ITFJ:, 
Year  ending  Jane.  Pounds. 

1S4'.> 18,07-2,000 

1850 31,757,000 

1S51 28,700,000 


18;)^ 34,354,000 


Year  ending  Jane.         Pounds. 

18.53 40.074.1100 

ISiW 27,S<;7.0ttO 

1855 31,51.'i,000 

1850 4O,-.'4C,00O 


From  these  two  tables  it  appears  that  since  1849,  only 
seven  years  ago,  the  quantity  of  tea  exported  from 
China  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  65,314,000  lbs.  to  131,280,W)0  lbs. 
Since  1852  the  increase  has  been  from  99,471,000  Its. 
to  131,282,000  lbs.  Then  as  to  silk:  the  entire  ex- 
ports from  China  to  the  United  Kingdom,  eleven  years 
ago,  amounted  only  to  10,727  bales.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1848,  there  were  17,229  bales,  since  which 
time,  particularly  during  the  last  four  years,  the}' 
have  very  rapidly  increased.  The  following  table 
shows  the  export  in  each  year: 

SlI.KS   EXrOKTF.D   TO   THE   UmTED   KINGDOM    (-ROM   ChIXA. 
Year  ending  Jane  30.  Bales. 

1853 25.571 


Year  ending  Jane  30.  '  Bales. 

1849 17,i2S 

1S50  16.134 

1851 22,143 

1S52  23,040 


1854  61,948 

1855 51,486 

1S5S 55,489 


Imposts  of  Silks 

jxto  the  United  States. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 

Pieee 
Goods. 

Sewinc 
Silk. 

Enibroid- 

Raw.        Others. 

1S53      

7^3.143 
1.065.510 
1.372,365 

3.407 
2.253 
19.73C 

174.556 
9,164 

;>+7.4,57       7.^05 
74S457    29,420 
45.5,770      1.915 

1^>54 

1855 

Statement  of  Chinese  Passengebs  and  Tonnage  to  Cal- 

IFOnNIA. 


Vcors. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Passengen. 

1S4'.I 

13 
22 
35 
84 
54 
52 
37 

;!.7oo 

7,7rS 

11.7(K) 

43.1-14 
25.530 
'28.021 
15,527 

3-.'3 
447 
2,716 
18.434 
4,316 
15.063 
3,212 

1850 

1S51 

1852 

1853 

1854 

Is55 

Total 

297 

135,-«5 

44,511 

ST.VTEMENT  of  E.MIGBATI0N  OF  CHINESE  TO  TIIEI2  OWN  COCN- 

TRY,  AND  Tonnage  E.MrLovEi>. 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Toonage. 

Passengers. 

18,51 

'M 
120 

89 
113 

92 

51,241 
72,516 
53,349 
85,698 
73,0r>3 

261 
2,066 
4,405 
2,3^6 

3,.vJ8 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

Total 

510 

,33.5.977 

12.4,36 

Chiua  Porcelain.  This  manufacture  is  first  men- 
tioned in  history  in  1531  :  it  w.is  intro«luced  into  En- 
gland in  the  sixteenth  century.  Porcelain  was  made 
at  Dresden  in  ITOtJ:  line  ware  in  England,  at  Chelsea, 
1752;  at  Bow  in  1758;  in  various  other  parts  of  En- 
gland, about  ITfiO;  and  by  the  ingenious  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, who  much  improved  the  British  manufacture,  in 
Staffordshire.  17C>2  et  ^q. — H.vYox.  A*  PoRCEi-Aix. 
China-root  (tier.  C/n'najrurzfl ;  Pu.  ChtHatcortfl , 
.  Fr.  iSquine,  Esquiae;  Sp.  Baiz  Cfiina,  Cocolmeca;  .\rab. 
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Rhubsinie),  the  root  of  a  species  of  climber  (^Smilax  Chi- 
na, Linn.).  It  comes  from  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as 
from  China  ;  but  that  from  the  latter  is  best.  It  is  ob- 
long and  thick-jointed,  full  of  irregular  knots,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color  on  the  outside,  and  a  pale  red  within ; 
while  new,  it  will  snap  short,  and  look  glittering  with- 
in; if  old,  the  dust  flies  from  it  when  broken,  and  it  is 
light  and  kecky.  It  should  be  chosen  large,  sound, 
heavv,  and  of  a  pale  red  color  internally.  It  is  of  no 
value  if  the  worm  be  in  it. — MiLCUn^i's  Oriental  Com- 
merce. 

Chiuts,  or  Chintz  (Fr.  Indiennes ;  Ger.  Zitze ;  It. 
Indiane ;  IJuss.  Slz ;  Sp.  Chites,  Zciraza),  a  peculiar  pat- 
tern upon  printed  calicoes,  in  which  flowers  and  other 
devices  are  printed  in  five  or  six  dift'erent  colors,  upon 
white  and  colored  grounds.  A  good  chintz  pattern  in 
fast  colors  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  and  difficult 
efforts  of  the  art.  It  was  first  manufactured  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  is  now  largely  manufactured  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Great  Britain. — See  Calico. 

Chocolate  (Du.  Chocolade;  Fr.  Chocolat;  Germ. 
tSchokolate;  It.  Cioccolata ;  Vori.  Chocolate ;  Euss.  »S'c/io- 
kolad;  Sp.  Chocolate),  a  kind  of  cake  or  confection,  pre- 
pared principally  from  the  cacao-nut.  The  nuts  are 
first  roasted  like  coffee ;  and  being  reduced  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  water,  the  paste  is  put  into  tin  moulds 
of  the  desired  .shape,  in  which  it  speedily  hardens,  be- 
ing, when  taken  out  and  wrapped  in  paper,  fit  for  the 
market.  Besides  cacao,  the  Spanish  use  vanilla,  sugar, 
maize,  etc.,  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate.  Choco- 
late was  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico  about 
A.D.  1520.  It  was  sold  in  the  London  coffee-houses 
soon  after  their  establishment  in  1G50. — Taller. 

"  Alike  easy  to  convey  and  employ  as  an  aliment,  it 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  nutritive  and  stimulating 
particles  in  a  small  compass.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth  that,  in  Africa,  rice,  gum,  and  shea  butter,  assist 
man  in  crossing  the  deserts.  In  the  New  AVorld,  choc- 
olate and  the  flour  of  maize  have  rendered  accessible  to 
him  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  and  vast  uninhabit- 
ed forests." — Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  iv, 
p.  234,  Engl,  transl. 

Christiana,  the  capital  of  Xorway,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  fiord  or  gulf,  in  the  province  of  Agger- 
huus;  in  lat.  59=  55^'  N.,  long.  10°  48?'  E.  Popula- 
tion in  1845,  2G,141.  Christiana  is  about  60  miles 
from  the  open  sea:  the  gulf  is  in  some  places  very 
narrow,  and  its  navigation  somewhat  difficult;  but  it 
is  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  vessels,  having  6  or 
7  fathoms  water  close  to  the  quay.  It  is  compulsorj- 
on  all  ships  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bay.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable.  The 
principal  exports  are  timber  and  deals,  wliich  are  large- 
ly imported  into  England  ;  glass,  particularly  bottles  ; 
iron  and  nails,  bones,  smalts,  oak  bark,  etc.  Salted 
and  pickled  fish,  one  of  the  staple  products  of  Norway, 
is  principally  exported  from  Bergen.  The  deals  of 
Christiana  have  always  been  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion— a  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  the  timber, 
and  of  the  care  with  which  the  sap-wood  and  other  de- 
fective parts  are  cut  away ;  and  not,  as  Mr.  Coxe  seems 
to  have  supposed,  of  the  skillful  sawing  of  the  plank. 
The  saw-mills  were  formerly  licensed  to  cut  a  certain 
quantitj'  only,  and  the  proprietors  were  bound  to  make 
oath  that  it  was  not  exceeded. — Coxe's  Travels  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  5th  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  28.  This  ab- 
surd regulation  no  longer  exists.  There  are  far  fewer 
restrictions  on  industrj'  and  commerce  in  Norway  than 
in  Sweden.  In  the  former,  manufactured  goods  are 
admitted  on  moderate  duties,  and  are  very  generally 
made  use  of.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  co- 
lonial produce;  iron  and  hardware;  machinerj';  wool- 
en, linen,  and  cotton  goods;  coals,  butter,  wine,  bran- 
dy, etc. ;  corn  is  sometimes  extensively  imported. 

Customs  Regulations. — Within  24  hours  after  a  ves- 
sel has  got  to  her  moorings,  the  master  should  deliver 
to  the  collector  his  general  report  as  to  ship  and  cargo. 


or  present  the  requisite  documents  for  having  such  re- 
port made  out  with  the  assistance  of  a  ship-broker, 
whose  services  masters  of  foreign  vessels  can  not  en- 
tirely dispense  with.  On  making  this  general  report, 
the  measuring  bill  is  to  be  exhibited,  and  payment  of 
the  tonnage  and  other  dues  inward  is  to  be  made.  If 
the  ship  have  not  been  previously  measured  in  Norway, 
and  is,  consequently,  not  provided  with  a  Norwegian 
measuring  bill,  she  is  to  be  measured,  to  ascertain  her 
burden  in  Norwegian  commercial  lasts,  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  tonnage  duty.  The  general  report  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  custom-house  officers  in  charge  of 
the  vessel  are  furnished  with  the  books  for  deliverj', 
and  the  discharge  of  the  cargo  commences  under  their 
inspection  ;  and  the  consignees  may  make  their  special 
reports  imder  their  responsibility  and  signature.  If 
they  are  without  precise  information  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  any  or  all  of  the  packages  or  bales  to  their 
address,  these  bales  or  packages  may,  at  their  request, 
be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  before  report 
is  made.  If  a  consignee  omits  availing  himself  of  this 
permission,  his  pretending  thereaftel-  that  more  or  oth- 
er goods  than  he  had  ordered  or  been  advised  of  have 
been  sent  to  his  address,  Avill  not  be  attended  to.  In 
the  reports  or  entries  is  to  be  stated  whether  it  is  intend- 
ed to  pay  the  duties  forthwith,  whether  the  goods  are 
intended  for  exportation,  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
landed.  Prior  to  commencing  loading  outward,  the 
master  is  to  give  verbal  notice  of  his  intention  at  the 
custom-house.  If  he  have  no  Norwegian  measuring 
bill,  the  vessel  is  to  be  measured.  This  being  done, 
the  shipper  or  shippers  of  the  outward-bound  cargo  are 
each  of  them  to  make  their  special  entries  as  to  the 
qualit}-,  weight,  and  measure  of  the  goods  they  mean 
to  load.  A  copy  of  such  entries  is  to  be  deposited  at 
the  custom-house,  and  the  loading  commences  under 
the  control  of  the  officers.  This  applies  to  all  mixed 
cargoes;  but  if  the  outward-bound  cargo  consist  ex- 
clusively of  wood,  the  shipper  or  shippers  are  duly  to 
notify  that  they  intend  loading  wood,  without  specify- 
ing quantity,  measure,  etc.,  as  the  export  duty  on 
wood  is  charged  according  to  the  burden  of  the  vessel. 
When  the  master  clears  outward,  he  produces  the  prop- 
er documents  for  showing  the  burden  of  his  vessel,  and 
to  what  port  she  belongs,  and  he  is  then,  on  proper  ap- 
plication being  made,  provided  with  a  pilot,  who  takes 
his  vessel  to  sea. 

Warehousing.  —  In  Norway  goods  brought  from 
abroad  may  be  bonded  or  warehoused,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  again  exported  at  some  future  period.  Goods 
entered  for  home  consumption  may  also  be  bonded  for  a 
certain  period,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  the 
duties.  The  former  is  called  ^^  transit  oplag ;"  that  is, 
depositing  or  warehousing  goods  for  exportation,  sub- 
ject to  transit  duties  only.  The  latter  is  called  "  cred- 
it oplag  C  that  is,  warehousing  or  bonding  on  credit. 

Transit  Oplag. — I'nder  this  sj'stem  goods  from  abroad 
may  be  warehoused  for  exportation  free  of  import  dut}', 
paying  on  exportation  a  transit  duty,  which  in  most 
cases  is  1-lOth  of  what  they  would  pay  if  entered  for 
home  consumption.  If  the  goods  are  deposited  in  the 
custom-house  warehouses,  they  lie  free  of  rent  or  dues 
during  14  days,  and  if  in  private  warehouses,  under 
the  key  and  seal  of  the  customs,  during  six  months. 
If  they  remain  long,  viz.,  beyond  14  days  in  the  one, 
and  beyond  si.x  months  in  the  other  case,  they  pay 
rent  or  dues  equal  to  ^  of  the  transit  duty  jier  month , 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  as  regards  goods 
in  the  custom-house  warehouses,  is  increased  to  ^  of 
the  transit  duty  per  month. 

Credit  Oplog. — This  system  allows  most  goods  im- 
])orted  from  abroad  to  be  ])laced  in  the  owner's  or  im- 
porter's own  warehouses,  under  his  own  lock,  free  of 
duty,  for  a  given  time,  on  his  reporting  to  the  customs, 
every  three  months,  how  much  he  has  sold,  otherwise 
consumed,  or  exported,  and  then  paying  the  duty  on  such 
amount ;  the  custom-house  officers,  wlio  are  bound  quar- 
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terly  to  examine  the  goods,  convincing  themselves  by 
ocular  demonstration  that  no  more  is  missing  than 
the  quantity  reported  to  have  been  taken  away.  This 
credit  on  tlie  duties  in  no  case  to  exceed  two  years 
from  the  time  the  goods  were  imported. 

By  way  of  security  for  payment  of  the  duties  on 
which  the  credit  is  granted,  government  reserve  to 
themselves,  1.  Priority  of  mortgage  on  all  the  goods  in 
question.  2.  Priority,  or  first  right,  in  the  property, 
goods,  and  eiK;cts  of  every  description  belonging  to  the 
trader  availing  himself  of  this  credit,  in  as  far  as  such 
property  is  not  previously  legally  mortgaged.  3.  Lib- 
erty for  the  custom-house  officers,  when  and  as  often  as 
they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  between  the  stated  quar- 
terly inspections,  to  look  over  the  stock  on  hand,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  remains  sufficient 
value  for  the  duties ;  and  if  they  see  reason  to  doubt 
this,  full  right,  in  default  of  other  satisfactory  security 
being  ollured,  to  seize  the  stock,  and  to  sell  the  whole, 
or  as  much  as  shall  cover  the  duties.  4.  In  case  of 
death  or  failure  of  the  party,  an  equal  right  to  sell  forth- 
with the  whole  of  his  stock  at  public  auction,  and  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  proceeds  as  shall  cover  the  du- 
ties; and  in  case  of  deficiency,  an  established  claim  for 
the  remainder  on  tlie  estate  of  tlie  deceased  or  bank- 
rupt, as  the  case  may  be.  In  charging  the  duties  no 
allowance  is  made  for  waste  or  damage  in  the  ware- 
houses. The  warehouse  rent  charged  on  goods  bonded 
under  the  transit  system,  la  the  custom-house  ware- 
houses, is  as  follows : 

On  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  the  first  3  J  «    n  kk"o  iv 

months \°    0-55..S  per  month 

AfteDvard 0    1  -1076  " 

On  a  ton  of  raw  sugar  for  the  first  S  )  n  ■,-,  Kno,  ^i. 

months : j*'  11 -5384  per  month 

Afterward 1  11'07C5         " 

Money^  Weights,  and  Measures. — In  Norway  there 
are  no  gold  coins.  The  principal  silver  coin,  called  a 
species  dollar,  is  divided  into  120  shillings.  There  are 
also  half  species,  or  60  skilling  pieces ;  l-oth  species, 
or  24  skilling  pieces;  1-loth  species,  or  8  skilling  pieces; 
and  what  is  denominated  skillemynt,  or  small  change 
— that  is,  4  and  2  skilling  pieces.  The  species  dollar 
contains  3'.)0-j8  English  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  is 
consequently  worth  4«.Gif/.  sterling,  the  parof  exchange 
being  four  species  dollars  42  G-17  skilliiigs=i:i.  All 
Norway  coins,  except  the  small  change,  arc  alloyed 
with  l-7th  copper,  so  that  the  species  dollar  weighs 
448-38  English  grains,  and  its  divisions  in  proportion. 
Small  change  coins  are  allowed  with  three  times  their 
weight  of  co])per.  There  are  one  and  two  skilling 
pieces  of  copper. 

Weights  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Copenhagen  ; 
which  see. 

Shijipiiig  Charges.— The  various  charges  of  a  public 
nature  payable  by  a  ship  of  about  300  tons  burden,  en- 
tering the  port  of  Christiana  with  a  mixed  cargo  on 
board,  unloading  there,  taking  on  board  another  cargo, 
and  clearing  out,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Charijen  //nmrrf.— Pilotajrc  from  Farder,  at  the 
mouth  of  Christiana  Hay,  where  all  ships  must 

take  a  pilot  on  board 2    2    2 

Bill  of  liealth,  assuniinR  that  the  crew,  inchidiiig 

the  master,  consists  of  14  persons 0  17    0 

Tonnage  duea  and  light  money '...'.     9  16    9 

Brokers'  fees \'\\     1    5    4 


JCU    2    0 

2.  C/iarr/cs  0«firrtrrf.— Pilotage 0    9    2 

Castle  dues .'.'!!.".'!.'!     0    17 

Muster-roll  of  crew !.".!!!!!'.!     1     0    f> 

Tale  or  stake  money '. '. 0    3    "^ 

Measuring  bill *>    4    5 

Charity  chest '.'.......'.'.'."     0    1     7 

Tonnage  dues  and  light  money  ...... ..........  10  11     1 

9 
S 

1  IS  n 
iis  c  n 

a:  a— There  is  no  difference  between  the  charges  on  native 
Bhips  m  Nonvcgian  ports  and  privileged  foreign  ship^s,  that 
to,  the  ships  of  countries  having  reciprocity  treaties  with  Nor- 


lligholm  light \\\ 0    0    9 

Pilotage  to  Farder 1  ifi    e 

UrokeiM'  f«>M  if"?.? 


Brokers'  fees 


way ;  nor  in  the  duties  on  goods  imported  by  native  ships  and 
such  privileged  foreign  ships.  Great  Britain  is  a  privileged 
country. 

The  shipping  of  Nonvay  has  declined  considerably 
of  late  years ;  a  proof,  if  any  such  were  wanting,  of  the 
groundlessness  of  the  clamors  kept  up  in  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  supposed  pernicious  influence  of  reciprocity 
treaties  on  shipping. 

Banking. — There  are  no  private  banking  establish- 
ments  in  Norway  ;  but  there  is  a  public  bank,  having 
its  principal  office  at  Drontheim,  with  branches  at 
Christiana,  Bergen,  and  Christiansand.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  a  compulsory  assessment  in  1816.  Its 
capital  consists  of  2,000,000  species  dollars,  in  transfer- 
able shares,  divided  among  those  who  were  forced  to 
contribute  to  its  formation.  These  shares  are  now  at 
a  premium  of  30  per  cent.  Its  managers  are  appoint- 
ed by,  and  arc  accountable  to,  the  Storthing  or  Nor- 
wegian Parliament.  It  issues  notes  for  100,  50,  10, 
and  so  low  as  1  species  dollar.  These  notes  should  be 
paj'able  in  specie  on  demand ;  but  they  are  at  a  dis- 
count of  35  per  cent.,  and  are  paid  by  the  bank  at  that 
rate.  It  discounts  bills  at  twoand  three  monthsdate  at6 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  advances  money  on  mortgage  at  4 
per  cent. ;  and  transacts  the  ordinary  banking  business 
of  individuals.     It  does  not  allow  interest  on  deposits. 

Credit. — ^^Goods  are  sold  partly  for  ready  money,  and 
partly  on  credit,  but  principally  the  former. 

Commission,  etc. — The  number  of  brokers  in  Chris- 
tiana is  limited  to  four.  Commission  on  the  sale  of 
goods,  2  per  cent.,  or,  del  credere  included,  3  per  cent. 
Brokerage  is  fixed  by  law  at  5-6ths  per  cent.,  which, 
in  practice,  is  paid  by  the  sellers. 

Insurance. — All  houses  situated  in  Norwegian  mark- 
et towns  must  be  insured  in  the  General  Insurance 
Company  at  Christiana,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the 
state.  The  premium  is  moderate,  being,  on  buildings 
situated  in  towns,  J^th,  and  on  those  situated  in  the 
country,  -Jth  per  cent.  Sometimes,  however,  when  very 
destructive  fires  occur,  it  is  raised. 

Provisions,  etc. — Christiana  is  not  a  favorable  place 
for  careening  and  repairing  ships  ;  but  supplies  of  beef, 
bread,  water,  and  other  sea-stores,  may  be  had  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  in  any  other  port  of  Nonvay:  but  its 
distance  from  the  sea  is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being 
visited  by  ships  desirous  merely  of  victualing. — We 
have  derived  these  details  from  various  sources,  but 
principally  from  Consular  Returns. 

Timber. — A  standard  Christiana  deal  is  11  feet  long, 
1^-  inch  thick,  and  9  inches  broad  :  and  51-2  such  deals 
make  a  load.  Freight  of  deals  from  Norway  to  En- 
gland is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  single  deals,  the  stand- 
ard measure  of  which  for  Christiana  and  all  the  south- 
em  ports  of  Norway,  except  Dram  (a  small  town  on 
the  Drammcn,  about  20  miles  southwest  of  Christiana), 
is  11  feet  long  and  \\  in  thickness.  A  single  deal  from 
Dram  is  reckoned  10  feet  long  and  li-  inch  thick. 

Battens. — Three  battens  make  2  deals,  retaining  their 
own  length  and  thickness.  Half  deals  are  only  count- 
ed as  deal  ends,  if  they  run  under  6  feet ;  but  if  the} 
run  G  or  7  feet  long,  then  two  half  deals  are  counted  a 
deal,  retaining  their  own  thickness. 

Ends  of  Deals. — Four  ends  of  deals,  although  5  feet 
long,  make  but  a  deal  11  feet  long,  retaining  their 
thickness;  but  as  the  freighters  of  ships  seldom  wish 
to  have  this  assortment,  which  commonly  run  from 
3  to  5  feet,  and  arc  taken  on  board  as  stowage,  con- 
sequently for  the  advantage  of  the  ship  and  not  the 
freighter,  the  ship  ought  to  l>ear  the  burden. 

Ends  of  Battens,  called  Lanrick  I'aling.<:. — No  less 
than  six  ought  to  be  counted  a  single  deal,  11  feet  long 
and  li  inch  thick. 

Pale-boards,  when  they  have  their  proper  length,  are 
7  feet  long ;  three  pale-boards  an?  counted  a  single  deal. 

Stares  for  hogsheads  take  up  much  room  :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  more  thau  ten  can  not  be  computed  a 
single  deal. 
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Christopher  (St.).  or  St.  Kitt's,  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  India  islands,  Leeward  group.  Lat.  (Fort 
Smith)  17'  17'  7"  N.,  long.  C0°  42'  2"  W.,  46  miles 
west-northwest  from  Antigua.  Length,  northwest  to 
southeast,  20  miles,  breadth  5  miles,  except  at  its 
southeastern  extremity,  where  a  narrow  tongue  of  land 
extends  toward  the  island  of  Nevis.  Area,  68  square 
miles.  Population  in  1848,  23,127,  of  whom  about 
2000  are  whites.  The  island  is  an  irregular  oblong, 
traversed  in  the  centre  from  north  to  south  by  a  mount- 
ain ridge  of  volcanic  origin,  in  the  middle  of  which 
rises  the  perpendicular  craggy  summit  of  Mt.  Misery, 
elevation  3711  feet,  and  overhanging  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano ;  from  this  central  ridge  the  land 
gradually  and  vmifornily  slopes  to  the  sea,  everj^  por- 
tion of  which  is  a  rich  fertile  soil,  and  highly'  culti- 
vated ;  pasture  and  woodlands  ascending  almost  to  the 
mountain  summits.  Four  rivers  water  this  country, 
and  in  the  northeast  there  are  several  salt  ponds,  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  salt.  Soil  composed  of  loam, 
clay,  and  volcanic  ashes,  in  some  places  with  a  depth 
of  75  feet,  resting  on  gravel.  Brimstone-hill  consists 
of  granite,  limestone,  and  primary  schists.  Sulphur 
is  found  in  the  central  range,  and  some  indication  of 
silver  ore.  The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy  ;  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  coast  80°,  but  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cooled  by  sea-breezes.  The  coldest  month 
is  February,  the  warmest  August.  Prevailing  winds, 
northeast  and  southeast;  rains  frequent,  but  not  in 
excess ;  hurricanes  occur  occasionally,  and  a  terrific 
and  fatal  one  nearly  destroyed  the  island  in  1722.  The 
scenery,  especially  the  vale  of  Basseterre,  is  rich  and 
beautiful.  The  soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  sugar 
plantations.  Chief  towns,  Basseterre,  the  capital,  and 
Sandy  Point.  Besides  the  parish  churches,  there  are 
three  Methodist  congregations,  and  several  schools. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and 
was  then  densely  peopled  by  Caribs.  In  1625  it  was 
simultaneously  taken  possession  of  by  colonies  of  En- 
glish and  French,  and  divided  into  upper  and  lower 
portions.  From  that  period  it  became  the  scene  of 
frequent  and  bloody  contests  between  the  two  nations, 
till  at  last  it  was  finally  ceded  to  the  British  in  1783. 

Chronometer  (Greek  ^povog,  time,  and  /^erpov, 
measure),  a  watch  of  peculiar  construction,  and  great 
perfection  of  workmanship,  used  for  determining  geo- 
graphical longitudes,  or  other  purposes  where  time 
must  be  measured  with  extreme  accuracy.  The  chro- 
nometer differs  from  the  ordinary  watch  in  the  princi- 
ple of  its  escapement,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the 
balance  is  entirely  free  from  the  wheels  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  vibration ;  and  also  in  having  the 
balance  compensated  for  variations  of  temperature. 
Marine  chronometers  generally  beat  half  seconds,  and 
are  hung  in  gimbals,  in  boxes  about  six  or  eight  inches 
square.  The  pocket  chronometer  does  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  the  ordinary  watch,  excepting  that 
it  is  generally  a  little  larger.  Chronometers  are  of 
immense  utility  in  navigation  ;  and  ships  going  on 
distant  A'oyages  are  usually  furnished  with  several,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  one  another,  and  also  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  accidental  derangement  in  any 
single  one.  The  accuracy  with  which  some  of  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  chronometers  have  been  found  to  perform  is 
truly  astonishing  ;  the  error  in  a  two  months'  voyage 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  seconds. — See  Dent  on  the 
Construction  and  Management  of  Chronometers. 

Chunam,  the  name  given  in  India  to  lime.  The 
best,  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  shells,  is  employed 
in  the  mastication  of  betel  (which  see),  to  prevent, 
it  is  said,  its  injuring  tlie  stomach. 

Cider  or  Cyder,  a  vinous  liquor  made  from  the 
expressed  and  fermented  juice  of  the  ajiple.  In  En- 
gland, the  counties  of  Devon  and  Hereford  are  noted 
as  the  cider  counties;  but  good  cider  is  also  produced 
in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Worcester, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall.    Normandy  has  long 


been  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  cider ;  and  con- 
siderable quantities  are  manufactured  in  other  districts 
of  France,  and  also  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  in  North 
America. 

In  England  the  manufacture  of  cider  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  common  farmer,  so  that  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  either  to  improve  the  machin- 
ery or  bring  science  to  bear  on  the  processes  which  are 
followed.  Hence  much  of  the  cider  is  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, and  much  waste  ensues  in  the  manufacture.  The 
apples  for  cider  should  only  be  gathered  when  full}^ 
ripe,  as  it  is  only  then  that  they  contain  their  full  pro- 
portion of  saccharine  matter.  As  the  apples  are  gath- 
ered they  are  laid  in  heaps,  and  are  allowed  to  lie  thus 
from  15  to  30  days,  in  order  to  become  fully  ripe  or 
mellow.  They  are  then  thrown  into  a  stone  trough, 
round  which  a  heavy  circular  stone  is  turned  by  means 
of  one  or  two  horses.  When  the  apples  are  thoroughly 
ground,  the  pulp  is  carried  in  pails  to  the  screw-press 
and  poured  into  square  pieces  of  hair-cloih,  the  edges 
of  the  hair-cloth  being  so  folded  over  the  pulp  as  to 
prevent  any  escaping.  The  pulp  is  then  subjected  to 
pressure,  when  the  juice  escapes,  leaving  a  solid  cake. 
The  juice  is  now  transferred  to  casks,  where  it  rapidly 
undergoes  a  process  of  fermentation,  without  requiring 
any  addition  ;  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  process  is 
completed,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  casks.  The  best 
cider  is  almost  always  that  in  which  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation has  been  most  slowly  conducted.  AVhen 
the  fermentation  has  been  rapid  the  cider  is  apt  to  run 
to  acidit}'. 

In  France  several  manufacturers  of  cider  have  lately 
employed  improved  apparatus  for  mashing  theif  ap- 
ples, somewhat  similar  to  that  used  for  mashing  the 
beet-root  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  and  have  also 
given  special  attention  to  the  management  of  the  proc- 
ess of  fermentation.  The  quality  of  the  cider  is  said 
to  have  been  thereby  greatly  improved.  The  cake 
after  its  first  pressure  is  sometimes  broken  up  with 
water,  and  subjected  to  a  second  pressure,  and  the 
juice  it  then  yields  furnishes,  on  fermentation,  an  in- 
ferior cider,  which  must  be  .soon  used,  as  it  will  not 
keep.  Cider  is  not  fit  to  be  drunk  till  about  three 
months  after  it  is  made.  Good  cider  yields  about  6 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  on  distillation,  and  thus  contains 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  as  the  ordinary  bit- 
ter Indian  ales  ;  but  the  inferior  kinds  do  not  contain 
above  half  that  proportion.  Cider  appears  to  be  a  re- 
freshing and  healthful  drink:  and  the  natives  of  the 
counties  in  which  it  forms  the  ordinary  drink  are  re- 
marked to  be  nearly  exempt  from  stone  and  from 
gravel  complaints. — E.  B. 
Cigars.    Sec  Tobacco. 

Cincinnati,  the  metropolis  of  Ohio,  capital  of 
Hamilton  county,  and  the  largest  and  most  commer- 
cial place  west  of  the  Alleghany  ]\lountains.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  455  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  and  1548  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
and  502  miles  from  Washington.  It  is  the  largest 
city  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  north  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  fifth  in  population  in  the  United  States.  Pop- 
ulation in  1800,  750;  in  1810,  2510;  in  1830,  24,831; 
in  1840,  46,338;  in  1845,  65,000;  in  1850.  115,438;  in 
1853,  160,141.  The  suburbs  have  25.000  inhabitants 
additional. 

This  city  is  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  valley, 
about  tweU'C  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  hills,  which  rise  to  tlie  height  of  300  feet  by 
gentle  and  varying  slopes,  and  are  ])artly  covered  with 
the  native  forest  trees.  From  tlie  summit  of  these  Iiills 
is  presented  a  beautiful  and  picturescjue  view  of  the 
city  and  valley.  It  is  built  on  two  talile  lands,  the 
one  elevated  from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  other.  Low- 
water  mark  in  the  river,  wliicli  is  KJ8  feet  below  the 
upjier  part  of  the  city,  is  432  feet  above  tide-water  at 
Albany,  and  133  feet  below  tlie  level  of  Lake  Erie. 
Covington  and  Newport,  opposite,  in  Kentucky!  and 
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Fulton  and  the  arljaccnt  parts  of  Mill  Creek  township 
on  the  north,  are  but  sulnirbs  of  Cincinnati,  and  if 
added  to  tlie  above  population  would  extend  it  to 
185,000.  The  shore  of  tlie  Ohio  at  tiie  landing  is  sub- 
stantially paved  to  low-water  mark,  and  is  sujiplied 
with  floating  wharves,  adapted  to  the  great  rise  and 
fall  of  the  river,  which  renders  the  landing  and  ship- 
ping of  goods  at  all  times  convenient. 

The  Ohio  Kiver  at  Cincinnati  is  1800  feet,  or  about 
one-tliird  of  a  mile  wide,  and  its  mean  annual  range 
from  low  to  high  water  is  about  50  feet ;  the  extreme 
range  may  be  about  10  feet  more.  The  greatest  de- 
pressions are  generally  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  and  the  greatest  rise  in  December,  March, 
May,  and  June.  The  upward  navigation  is  in  winter 
very  rarel}'  .suspended  by  floating  ice,  and  in  some  win- 
ters not  at  all.  Its  current  at  its  mean  height  is  about 
three  miles  an  hour;  when  higher  or  rising,  it  is  more; 
and  when  very  low,  it  does  not  exceed  two  miles 


The  commercial  returns  for  the  j'ear  185R  show 
that  Cincinnati  has  participated  in  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  West.  The  total  value  of  principal  im- 
ports for  tlie  year  ending  September  1,  1856,  was 
^75,295,000,  against  $67,.501,00O  the  previous  year; 
and  of  exports  $50,744,000,  against  $38,777,0fjb  the 
previous  year,  showing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  im- 
ports of  §7,794,000,  and  in  the  value  of  our  exports 
$11,907,000:  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  total 
value  of  imports  and  exports  at  Cincinnati.  To  the 
value  of  the  imports  10  per  cent,  may  be  added,  and  to 
the  exports  25  per  cent.,  to  embrace  tho.se  articles  not 
included  in  them.    The  figures  then  would  stand  thus : 

Value  of  imports $S2.%2.'5.f>00 

Value  of  exports 63,4.30,000 

No  record  being  kept  of  imports  by  the  Cincinnati  cus- 
tom-house officers,  except  those  which  come  under  cus- 
tom-house bond,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  its  own 
expense,  keeps  a  record  of  the  imports  and  exports. 


Imports  into  Cincinnati  for  Five  Yeaus,  com.mencing  September  1st,  and  ending  August  31st,  each  Yeae. 


Articles. 


185!!-'53. 


1858- 'S4. 


1854-'S5. 


Apples Barrels. 

Beef 

Barley Bushels. 

Benns " 

Butter Barrels. 

Butter Firkins  and  kegs. 

Corn Bushels. 

Cheese Boxes. 

Cotton Bales. 

Coffee Sacks. 

Flour Barrels. 

Hogs Head. 

Lard Barrels. 

Lard Kegs. 

Molasses Barrels. 

Pork  and  Bacon  . . .  Hogsheads. 
Pork  and  Bacon  . . .  Tierces. 
Pork  and  Bacon  . . .  Barrels. 

Pork  in  bulk Pounds. 

Potatoes Barrels. 

Bye Bushels. 

Sugar Hogsheads. 

Sugar Barrels. 

Wheat Bushels. 

Whisky Barrels. 


16,034 

71,882 

1,101 

1,609 

111,2.07 

89,994 

31,037 

14,187 

S,259 

10.203 

11.04;} 

13,720 

489,105 

653,788 

205,444 

241.753 

7,108 

12.776 

91,177 

95.732 

482,772 

511,042 

111,484 

160,684 

30.889 

30,047 

31,087 

32,283 

61.490 

93,132 

6,277 

10,333 

1,183 

1.987 

31,. 505 

22..'i01 

14,061 

17,417 

19,649 

20,739 

44,308 

58,318 

29,808 

80.324 

18,584 

15,237 

388,660 

377,037 

244,049 

272,788 

19,845 

1,118 

225.844 

26,439 

16,484 

n.H-'A 

723,334 

212,336 

16.550 

100.1.S8 

440.0s'.i 

4-.'ii.,')04 

51,744 

26,159 

115,112 

15,251 

3.5.50 

30.517 

27.209 

15..5S5 

33,670 

44,299 

24.004 

343,649 

280,317 


31.477 

1.841 

286,536 

21,332 

10.842 

11.092 

74.'i.4.'i5 

210,802 

22..513 

91.425 

427,404 

525,273 

76,094 

19,7.52 

86,430 

12,164 

2,736 

39,387 

27.986 

35.244 

29,502 

64,461 

25.441 

408,084 

285,343 


15.971 

1.766 

204,224 

17,173 

10,185 

7.132 

845,579 

183,379 

1.5.107 

114.113 

342,772 

400,  .%0 

53.6.54 

14.831 

56,237 

5.947 

6,770 

38,365 

19,197 

29,283 

53,164 

46.953 

19.465 

437.412 

272,165 


In  the  above  table  the  number  of  hogs  does  not  Include  those  driven  into  the  city  or  by  private  conveyance. 


Value  of  the  PKiNnrAi  Exports  fro-m  tub  Port  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  tiif.  Years  endi.no  August  31st,  1854-'55. 


Articles.                           |             1854. 

1855. 

Alcohol 

Beef,  KuTTvU 

Beef,  Tierces 

Butter 

Corn 

Cheese 

Candles 

Cattle 

Cotton 

$528,838 

202,216 

237,609 

308,536 

90,081 

337,761 

1,057,851 

719,950 

440,924 

1,624,009 

1,153.607 

1,-307.850 

5.394,081 

2,010,784 

2,922,612 

20,434.905 

$311,047 

251. .504 

122,, 336 

524,040 

39,426 

454,116 

1,004,470 

502,100 

664,135 

2,096,501 

1,4.58,000 

1.223.728 

5,.378.815 

1,985,355 

1,906,806 

27,300,215 

Flour  

Lnrd 

Ijird-oil 

Sugar 

Whisky 

Other  articles 

Total 

$.38,777,304 

$15,432,780 

— Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine.    See  Omo. 

Cinnabar  (Germ.  Zinnober;  Du.  Cinaber,  Vermili- 
oen;  Vr.  Cinnahre  ;  It.  Cinabro ;  Sp.  Cinubrio ;  Kuss. 
Kinowiir;  Lat.  Cinnabriimi). 

Xutive  Cinnabar — a  mineral  substance,  red,  heavv 
and  brilliant.  It  is  found  in  various  places,  chiefly  in 
quicksilver  mines,  being  one  of  tlie  ores  of  that  metal. 
Tlie  cinnabar  of  the  Philippine  I.Mands  is  said  to  be  of 
the  highest  color;  but  that  of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  is 
the  richest.  The  best  native  cinnabar  is  of  a  liijrh 
color,  brilliant,  and  free  from  earthy  or  stony  matter. 

Artificial  Cinnabar.— ""When  two  parts  oV  iiiorcury 
and  one  of  sulphur  are  triturated  together  in  a  mortar, 
tho  mercury  gradually  disappears,  and  the  whole  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  black  powder,  formcrlv  called 
Etku^s  viincral.    When  this  mineral  is  heated  red  Iiot 


it  sublimes ;  and  if  a  proper  vessel  be  placed  to  receive 
it,  a  cake  is  obtained  of  a  fine  red  color.  This  cake 
was  formerly  called  cinnabar;  and,  when  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  is  well  known  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  vermilion." — Tiio.mson's  Chemistry. 

Cinnamon  (Du.  Kancd;  Fr.  Canndle;  Ger.  Zim- 
met,  Kanchl;  It.  Candla ;  Lat.  Cinnamumum,  Canelia; 
Port.  Canelia;  Sp.  Canela;  Pers.  and  Hind.  Darchvtie; 
Arab.  fJarsini;  Malay  Kaimanis ;  Greek  Kiva/iov'), 
the  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree  (^iMurus  cinnamomum\  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance, 
Cochin  China,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  countries. 
It  is  brought  home  in  bags  or  bales  weighing  92J- 
lbs.  each  ;  and,  in  stowing  it,  black  pepper  is  mixed 
with  the  hales  to  preserve  the  cinnamon.  The  best 
cinnamon  is  thin  and  rather  pliable  ;  it  ought  to  be 
about  the  substance  of  royal  paper,  or  somewhat 
thicker;  is  of  a  light  yellow  color,  approaching  nearly 
to  tliat  of  Venetian  gold;  it  is  smooth  and  shining; 
fractures  splintery  ;  has  an  agreeable,  warm,  aromatic 
flavor,  and  a  mild,  sweeti.^h  taste;  when  chewed,  tho 
pieces  become  soft,  and  seem  to  melt  in  the  mouth ;  it 
is  not  so  pungent  but  that  it  may  be  borne  ou  the 
tongue  without  pain,  and  is  not  succeeded  by  any 
after  taste.  AVhatever  is  hard,  thick  as  a  half-crown 
piece,  dark-colored  or  brown,  or  so  hot  that  it  can  not 
be  borne,  should  be  rejected.  Particular  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  bo  not  false  packed,  or  mixed  with 
cinnamon  of  an  inferior  sort.  —  Jhi.BrRN's  Oriental 
Commerce ;  M.VKSJl.\l.l,'s  /■\<sat/. 

The  cinnamon  of  Cochin  China  g^rows  in  the  dry 
sandy  districts  lying  nortliwest  of  the  town  of  Faifoe, 
between  the  loth  and  I6th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
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It  is  preferred  in  China  to  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon. 
The  annual  imports  into  Canton  and  other  ports  rary 
from  250,000  to  300,000  lbs.  There  are  no  fewer  than  ten 
varieties  of  this  species  in  the  market.  It  is  not  cured, 
like  that  of  Ceylou,  by  freeing  it  from  the  epidermis.— 
Ckaavfukd's  Embassy  to  Siam,  etc.,  p.  475. 

Cinnamon  3Ioncpoly. — Down  to  1833,  the  cultivation 
of  cinnamon  in  Ceylon  was  restricted  to  a  few  gardens 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Colombo,  the  production  and 
sale  of  the  article  being  wholly  monopolized  by  gov- 
ernment. Upon  the  transference  of  the  island  from 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  king's  government,  the 
former  agreed  to  pay  £00,000  a  year  for  400,000  lbs. 
or  4342^  bales  of  cinnamon  ;  it  being  stipulated  that 
if  the  quantity  collected  exceeded  this  amount  the  sur- 
plus was  to  he  burned!  But  this  agreement  was  after- 
ward broken  off;  and  the  cinnamon  was  sent  to  En- 
gland by  government,  and  sold  on  its  account  at  quar- 
terly sales.  The  net  revenue  derived  from  the  cinna- 
mon monopoly,  in  1831,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  j 
£127,961.  As  the  monopoly  could  not  be  enforced,  | 
except  by  confining  the  culture  of  cinnamon  to  certain 
districts,  it  necessarily  led  to  the  most  oppressive  in- 
terferences with  the  rights  of  individuals,  to  the  cre- 
ation of  numberless  imaginary  offenses,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  punishments,  forming  a  heavy  drawback 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  A  sense  of  these 
disadvantages  led  at  length  to  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  system  in  1833,  when  England  ceased  to  be 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  upholding,  without  improv- 
ing, the  worst  part  of  the  Dutch  policy,  and  restored 
to  the  natives  their  right  to  cultivate  cinnamon  any- 
where and  in  any  way  they  think  fit. 

Cinque  Ports  (?.  e.  the  five  ports),  five  havens 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  England,  opposite  France, 
and  thus  called  by  way  of  eminence,  on  account  of 
their  importance  as  safeguards  against  invasion.  These 
comprise  Hastings,  Eoniney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sand- 
wich ;  to  which  Avere  afterward  added  the  two  ancient 
towns  of  Winchelsea  and  Eye.  These  places  were  an- 
ciently deemed  of  so  much  importance  in  the  defense 
of  the  kingdom  against  invasion,  that  they  received 
royal  grants  of  particular  privileges,  on  condition  of 
providing  during  Avar  a  certain  number  of  ships  at 
their  own  expense.  They  are  governed  by  a  warden 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  each  had  the  privilege  formerly  of  returning  to 
Parliament  two  members  under  the  title  of  Barons  of 
the  Cinque  Ports ;  but  since  1831  this  privilege  has 
been  confined  to  Hastings,  Dover,  and  Sandwich.  We 
are  told  by  Camden  that  William  the  Conqueror  ap- 
pointed the  first  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  but  their 
charters  are  traced  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confess- 
or. The  salary  of  the  Lord  Warden  is  £3000  a  year. 
E.  B. — See  Ciiitty's  Commercial  Law. 

Circumnavigators.  Among  the  greatest  and 
most  daring  of  human  enterprises  was  the  circumnav- 
igation of  the  earth  at  tlie  period  when  it  Avas  first  at- 
tempted, A.D.  1519.  Tlie  first  ship  that  sailed  round 
the  earth,  and  hence  determined  its  being  globular, 
was  Magellan's,  or  Magelhocn's ;  he  Avas  a  native  of 
Portugal,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  by  keeping  a 
Avesterly  course  he  returned  to  the  same  place  he  had 
set  out  from  in  1519.  The  A'oyage  Avas  completed  in 
three  years  and  tAventy-nine  days;  but  Magellan  Avas 
killed  on  his  homcAvard  passage,  at  the  Philippines,  in 
1521. — BuTLEK.  The  folloAving  arc  the  most  renoAvn- 
ed  of  this  illustrious  class  of  men  :  their  A'03'ages  Avere 
undertaken  at  the  dates  ailixcd  to  their  names. — See 
Navigators. 

Magellan,  a  Portuguese,  tlie  first  wlio  entered  the  ■''*■ 

I'acific  Ocean 1519 

Groalva,  a  Spanish  navigator l.^ST 

Avalradi,  a  Spaniard 1537 

Mendana,  a  Spaniard 1567 

Kir  Francis  Drake,  first  English 1577 

Cavendiiih,  his  first  voyage 1586 

Le  Maire,  a  Dutchman 1615 


Quiros,  a  Spaniard 1625 

Tasman,  Dutch 1642 

Cowley,  British 1683 

Dampier,  an  Knglichniaii 1689 

Cooke,  an  Englishman 1783 

Clipperton,  British 1719 

Koggewein,  Dutch 1721 

Anson  (afterward  Lord) 1740 

Byron  (grandfather  of  Lord  Byron) 1764 

AVallis,  British 1706 

Carteret,  an  Englishman 1766 

Cook,  the  illustrious  captain 1768 

On  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  his  last  voyage  Avas 

continued  by  King 1779 

Bougainville,  French 1776 

Portlocke,  British 1788 

Wilkes,  American 1S37 

D'UrA'ille,  French 1837 

Several  voyages  have  been  since  undertaken,  and, 
among  other  nations,  by  the  Eussians. — Hatdn. 

Cities.  The  Avord  city  has  been  in  use  in  England 
only  since  the  Conquest,  at  Avhich  time  even  London 
Avas  called  Lcndonlurffh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is 
still  called  Edinburgh.  The  English  cities  Avere  A'eiy 
inconsiderable  in  the  twelfth  century.  Cities  Avere  first 
incorporated  a.d.  1079.  The  institution  of  cities  has 
aided  much  in  introducing  regular  governments,  po- 
lice, manners,  and  arts. — EodertsoN. 

Citron  (Ger.  Succade;  Da.  Sukkat;  It.  Confetti  di 
cedro ;  Sp.  A  citron  verde ;  Fr.  Citronat  verd),  an  agree- 
able fruit,  resembling  a  lemon  in  color,  smell,  and  taste. 
The  principal  diflference  lies  in  the  juice  of  the  citron 
being  someAvhat  less  acid,  and  the  yelloAV  rind  being 
someAvhat  hotter,  and  accompanied  Avith  a  considera- 
ble bitterness. — Leavis'  3Iat.  Med.  It  is  imported, 
preserA-ed  and  candied,  from  Madeira,  of  the  finest 
quality. 

Civet  (Germ.  Zibeth;  Du.  Civet;  Fr.  Civette;  It. 
Zibetto ;  Sp.  Algalia),  a  perfume  taken  from  the  ciA'et 
cat:  it  is  oft'ensiA^e  unless  extremely  diluted,  and  then, 
in  combination  Avith  other  perfumes,  it  adds  to  their 
energj'.  It  is  brought  from  the  Brazils,  Guinea,  and 
the  interior  of  Africa. 

Civita  Vecchia,  a  fortified  sea-port  toAvn  of  the 
papal  dominions,  on  the  Mediterranean,  lat.  42°  4'  38" 
N.,  long.  11°  44'  52"  E.  Population  7000.  The  port 
of  Civita  Vecchia  is  artificial,  and  is  formed  by  three 
large  moles.  Tavo  of  them  projecting  from  the  main 
land,  inclined  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the 
south,  form  the  sides  of  the  harbor ;  Avhile  a  third  mole, 
or  breakAvater,  constructed  opposite  to  the  gap  be- 
tAveen  the  otlier  Iavo,  sen-es  to  protect  the  harbor  from 
the  heavy  sea  that  Avould  otherwise  be  throAvn  in  by 
the  Avesterly  gales.  A  light-house,  having  the  lantern 
elcA-ated  seventy-four  feet  above  the  IcA'el  of  the  sea,  is 
erected  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  outAvard  mole; 
the  distance  from  its  extremities  to  the  extremities  of 
the  lateral  moles,  on  which  there  are  tOAvers,  being  about 
ninety  fathoms.  Vessels  may  enter  either  by  the  south 
or  north  end  of  the  outer  mole,  but  the  southern  chan- 
nel is  the  deepest,  having  from  eight  to  six  and  four 
fathoms.  Ships  may  anchor  Avithin  the  port,  in  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  of  Avater;  or  betAveen  it  and 
the  outer  mole,  A\here  the  Avater  is  deeper.  Within  the 
port  there  is  a  dock  and  an  arsenal. — Plan  of  Civita 
Vecchia. 

Imports  and  Exports. — Though  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country  round  Civita  Vecchia  be  much 
fallen  off  in  modern  times  compared  Avitb  antiquity,  it 
still  continues  to  be  the  entrepot  of  Rome,  and  engrosses 
almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  papal  dominions  on  the 
side  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  imports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  cotton,  Avoolen,  silk,  and  linen  stufts;  coft'ee, 
sugar,  cocoa,  and  other  colonial  products ;  salt  and  salt- 
ed fish,  Avines,  jcAvelry,  glass  and  earthen  A^'are,  etc. 
The  exports  consist  of  staves  and  timber,  corn,  coal, 
Avood,  cheese,  potash,  pumice-stone,  alum,  from  Tolfa, 
in  the  A'icinity,  and  other  articles.  The  total  A'alue 
of  the  imports  may  be  reckoned  at  from  £650,000  to 
£700,000,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  real 
value  of  the  exports  is  not  much  inferior.     Marseilles 
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and  Genoa  have  the  largest  share  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  (Jivita  Veccliia,  and  next  to  them,  England. 

Jjuties. — Civita  V'eccliia  is  a  free  port ;  tliat  is,  a  port 
into  which  produce  may  be  imported,  and  either  con- 
sumed or  re-exported,  free  of  duly. 

Qitarantme  regulations  are  strictly  enforced,  no  ves- 
sel with  a  foul  hill  of  health  being  permitted  to  enter 
any  of  the  papal  ports. — Annuairc  du  Commerce  Mari- 
tinf,  toni.  ii.  p.  .'JCG,  etc. 

Claret,  one  of  the  best  French  wines.  It  is  de- 
rived fimn  the  Latin  Cfarefitvi,  from  Clarere,  to  be 
clear. — .SV  c  t/ie  artules  15<>kI)|;.m-.\  and  Wini:. 

Clarification,  the  act  of  clearing ;  particularly  the 
clearing  or  lining  of  liquids  from  feculent  matter  by  the 
separation  of  the  insoluble  particles.  This  is  perform- 
ed by  deiiuration,  fdtration,  or  coagulation.  The  sub- 
stances usually  employed  for  clarifying  liquors  are 
the  albumen  of  eggs,  blood,  and  isinglass.  The  first 
two  are  used  for  such  li(iuors  as  are  clarilicd  while 
boiling  bot;  the  last  for  those  which  arc  clarified  in 
the  cold  state,  as  wines,  etc.  The  whites  of  eggs  are 
beaten  up  into  a  froth  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
when  they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  impure  mat- 
ters that  float  in  it;  and,  presently  coagulating  by 
the  heat,  carry  these  impurities  up  to  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  scum.  Blood  operates  in  the  same  manner. 
Isinglass  is  much  employed  for  fining  wines.  For  this 
purpose,  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  may  be  thrown 
into  the  cask,  or  the  isinglass  may  be  previously  dis- 
solved and  boiled  down  to  a  slimy  consistence.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  the  liquor  by  rolling  the  cask  about; 
after  which  it  is  allowed  to  settle. 

Clearing,  among  London  bankers,  is  a  method  adopt- 
ed for  exchanging  the  drafts  on  each  other's  houses, 
and  settling  the  ditterences.  Thus,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock,  a  clerk  from  each  bank  attends  at  the  clearing- 
house, where  he  brings  all  the  drafts  on  the  other  bank- 
ers which  have  been  paid  into  his  house  that  daj',  and 
deposits  them  in  their  proper  drawers  (a  drawer  being 
allotted  to  each  banker)  ;  he  then  credits  their  accounts 
separately  with  tlie  articles  Avhich  they  have  against 
him,  as  found  in  the  drawer.  Balances  are  then  struck 
from  all  the  accounts,  and  the  claims  transferred  from 
one  to  another,  until  they  are  so  wound  up  and  can- 
celed tliat  each  clerk  has  only  to  settle  with  two  or 
three  others,  and  their  balances  are  immediately  paid. 

Clearing-house,  the  place  where  the  operation 
termed  clearing  is  carried  on.  The  London  clearing- 
house was  established  some  years  since,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  bankers  and  joint-stock  banks  in  the  metrop- 
olis by  facilitating  the  transfer,  liquidation,  or  exchange 
of  bank  checks  and  bills.  This  object  is  fully  accom- 
plished by  each  party,  or  some  one  representing  it, 
meeting  at  a  fixed  place,  at  a  fixed  hour  per  day,  to 
deliver  checks  on  each  other,  and  receiving  in  return 
checks  on  themselves,  or  cash  to  balance.  It  follows, 
necessarily,  that  the  payments  and  receipts  daily  must 
exactly  counterbalance  each  other.  The  ntility  of 
this  arrangement,  its  economy  of  time  and  labor,  and 
avoidance  of  risk,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  annual  clearings  for  one  year  (18;V.t)  amounted  to 
£95l,OOn,noo  sterling,  or  over  $15,000,000  each  business 
day.  In  the  year  1810,  the  average  payments  or  clear- 
ings were  ^1,700,000  daily,  on  an  average. 


The  New  York  clearing-house  was  established  ia 
185.S,  and  a  constitution  adopted  in  September  of  that 
year,  when  fifty-two  of  the  banks  of  the  city  were  rep- 
resented and  became  members.  Operations  were  com- 
menced the  second  week  in  October,  1853,  and  have 
been  carried  on  regularly  ever  since. 

The  hour  for  making  exchanges  at  the  clearing- 
house is  10  o'clock  A.M.,  when  all  the  checks  or  bills 
of  each  bank  arc  delivered  Ia-  a  clerk,  and  distributed 
bj'  the  manager  or  his  assistant  to  tlie  clerk  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  banks  respectively.  At  1  o'clock  p.m., 
the  debtor  banks  pay  to  the  manager  the  balances 
against  them,  either  in  coin  or  in  bank  certificates — 
the  latter  representing  coin  and  used  only  by  and 
among  the  banks,  to  avoid  the  carr^-ing  of  specie  to 
and  from  the  clearing-house.  At  the  same  hour  the 
creditor  banks  receive  from  the  manager,  at  the  .same 
place,  the  respective  balances  due  to  them.  The  man- 
ager receives  a  salary  of  .*.3000,  and  lias  two  clerks 
under  him.  The  cxjienses  of  the  clearing-house  are 
borne  b}-  a  tax  upon  the  city  lianks  who  are  members, 
now  fifty-three  in  all.  Bank*  having  a  capital  less 
than  $500,000  pay  :^100  each,  annually;  less  than 
$1,000,000  pay  8200,  and  those  over  $1,000,000  pay 
$300  each,  annually. 
Tkansactions  of  the  New  Yokk  CLEARixG-norsE,  from  its 

Co.M.MENrE.MENT,  ()rTO);EK,  1S.53,  TO  OCTOUEE  1,  1S56. 


Dale. 


October,  1S53. 
November,  "  . 
December,  "  . 
January,  lS.>t. 
February,  "  . 
March,  '■    . 

April,  "    . 

ilay,  "    . 

June,  "    . 

July,  "    . 

August,  "    . 

September,    "    . 
Total. . . 


October,  \^rA.. 
November,  "  . . 
December,  "  . . 
Januapi",  18.55. . 
Febniary,  "  . . 
JIarcli,  "  . . 
April,  "  . . 
May,  "  .. 
June,  "  . . 
July,  "  .. 
August,  '•  . . 
September,  '•  . . 
Total 


October,  1S55. 
November,  "  . 
December,  "  . 
January,  1S50. 
February,  "  . 
March,  "    . 

April,  "    . 

May,  "    . 

June,  "    . 

July,  "    . 

August,  "    . 

September,    "    . 
Total... 


Clearin 


BaXAacn. 


470.025. 
4,sl,44;i, 
4G.5.-2-15. 
44S.230, 
529,;i2fl. 
5U,'.^31, 
.OSl.Oll. 
527,300. 
4C.9,250 
458,402. 
454.101. 


7tl2  '.5 
705  67 
321  .57 
490  37 
29T9S 
;'49  17 
1.55  08 
472  41 
722  12 
993  11 
90C71 
119  12 


^5, 750,455, 'JS7  UO 

$478,977,120  30 
447,128,240  10 
4-'0.;i4>,104  40 
472,204,524  CO 
3<-l,  072.1187  45 
44tN302,243  .30 
441,330,357  01 
4^^,Vi64,C:U  24 
405,222.844  04 
43':,044,305  99 
457.':5S,91S  12 
402,752,711  54 


$5,407,912,098  ii 


$.■^57. 
553, 
652, 
M4. 
644, 
557, 
603, 
005, 
567, 
690, 
547. 
015, 


111.464  83 
708.077  93 
993,405  14 
800,535  9S 
143.624  .^7 
425.295  SO 
421,614  53 
013,835  28 
700.305  47 
557,439  10 
674.5r8  01 
(K12,471  84 


$0,900,21o.3-.8  oS 


$19,3:  6.275  25 
24,216.666  59 
27,011,805  47 
23,166,400  96 
23,294.241  75 
2.5,959,(85  11 
24,484,423  40 
20,251,982  00 
25,162,991  65 
26.543,709  .^1 
25,001,446  23 
25,722,465  47 


$297,411,490  09 

$24,574,949  04 
22,240,036  ST 
22,023,515  76 
2.3,159.158  99 
20.007.744  42 
24.1.^4.071  12 
24,144.093  52 
25.543,048  94 
25,709.645  9T 
27.306.548  85 
25,4-3,105  30 
24,745,618  36 


$-289,694,733  14 

$26,990,960  25 
25.341.747  17 
26,166,3'>0  52 
2>.66-2,804  57 
26,855,260  6G 
28,364.462  92 
27,1-2S,724  61 
3-2,063,642  09 
28,227,589  30 
StX.M?.".  58  54 
26,688,313  78 
27.674.7(14  95 


$331,714,489  33  I 


13J9. 

A|jgr«K»t« 
Uuinands. 

B>nk-not«>. 

Per  Cent. 

January 

Februai-y 

March 

April 

i.>2,70-.',400 
76.104,700 
75.879,200 
85,839,200 
80,587,('>O0 
67,413,900 
83.S6,\200 
87,610,rxH> 
74,237,700 
S7,478,-2(K> 
81,T'.'9.200 
70,833,SCH> 

i:o,:$48.,')00 

4,9(-.0.200 
5, 021, .500 
5,836.000 
.5,61.5,000 
5,000.000 
6,2S4.8(X1 
6.1i!4,l>(H) 
5,12'.'.800 
r>.70i!,MH) 
4.7!':!.1IM> 
4,7.'*.(KX) 

£7-072 
6  513 
7-408 
6-800 
6-882 
7-500 
7-493 

imi 

6-910 
0  6-24 
5-806 
6-713 

May 

.Mine 

July 

Ati^u.st 

Scptonibor 

October 

N'ovonib<T 

December 

Total.... 

i.'9r>4,401,600 

XOO.'i7B,600     1  £6-944       ( 

The  Boston  clearing-house  was  organized  in  that 
city  September  26,  A.n.  1855,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness March  29,  a.p.  1856.  All  the  banks  in  the  city 
(^thirty-five  in  number^)  arc  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, representing  a  capital  of  $31,*.i60,000.  The  execu- 
tive committee  consists  of  \\\c  gentlemen,  all  of  which 
are  presidents  of  banks.  The  total  transactions  from 
its  commencement  to  November  30th,  1856.  amounted 
to  $1,060,.390,841.  The  Merchants'  Bank  is  the  de- 
pository bank  for  the  special  deposit  of  coin  from  the 
several  banks  connected  with  the  association. 

Cleveland,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of 
Cuvahoga  countv,  Ohio,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Lat.  41"='  30"  N..  long.  81  "■  47' W.  The  population 
in  1799  consisted  of  one  family:  in  1825  about  500  in- 
habitants ;  in  1830, 1000 ;  in  1834,  4300 ;  in  1840,  6071 ; 
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in  1850,  17,034;  and  in  18o4,  about  25,000;  and  ^vitb 
the  addition  of  Ohio  City,  7000  more,  making  a  total 
of  32,000.  Cleveland  is  the  emporium  of  Northern 
Ohio,  and,  next  to  Cincinnati,  the  most  important  town 
in  the  State  ;  possesses  a  commanding  situation  on  Lake 
Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuj'ahoga  River,  and  the 
northern  termination  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  b}'  which  it 
is  connected  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  by  railroad  to 
Kew  York,  to  Buftalo,  to  Philadelphia  via  Pittsburg, 
to  Cincinnati,  to  Chicago.  It  is  I'M  miles  northwest 
from  Pittsburg,  14G  northeast  from  Columbus,  200  by 
water  from  Buftalo,  130  from  Detroit,  and  359  from 
Washington.  The  value  of  imports  in  1851  amount- 
ed to  $22,804,159 ;  exports  same  jear  amounted  to 
$12,026,497.  The  licensed  and  enrolled  tonnage  of 
the  district  for  1851  was  36,070  tons;  11,355  steam,  and 
24,615  sail.  The  harbor  of  Cleveland  is  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  improved  by  a  pier 
on  each  side,  extending  425  yards  into  the  lake,  200  feet 
apart,  and  faced  with  substantial  stone  masonry.  Cleve- 
land has  a  read}-  communication  with  Kew  York  via 
railroad  and  theErie  (^anal,  with  Philadelphia  by  rail- 
road and  canal,  with  Cincinnati  by  railroad,  and  with 
the  Ohio  River  by  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  it  exports  much 
by  theway  of  theWelland  Canal  to  Canada. ^-S'te  Ohio. 
Clock,  Clocks  (Ger.  Uliren,  Grosse  Uhren,  Wian- 
dunrlie ;  Du.  Uuren,  L'urwcrkan,  llorolufjien  ;  ¥t.  JJor- 
loges;  It.  Urolnrjrii^  Vriuoli ;  Sp.  Eelojes  :  Russ.  Tscfiasii), 
a  kind  of  machine  put  in  motion  by  a  gravitating 
body,  and  so  constructed  as  to  divide,  measure,  and 
indicate  the  successive  portions  of  time  with  verj- 
great  accuracy.  Most  clocks  mark  the  hour  by  strik- 
ing or  chiming.  It  is  a  highly  useful  instrument,  and 
is  extensively  emjiloyed  for  domestic  and  philosophical 
purposes.  Clocks  are  made  of  an  endless  variety  of 
materials  and  models,  so  as  to  suit  the  different  uses 
to  which  the}-  are  to  be  applied,  and  the  difterent  tastes 
of  their  purchasers.  The  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Amer- 
icans are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  clocks  ;  w  hile  the  English,  French,  and 
Genevese,  especially  the  former,  have  can-ied  the  art 
of  making  metallic  clocks,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  the 
greatest  precision,  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
history  of  the  invention,  introduction,  and  successive 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks,  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  some  very  learned  and  in- 
dustrious antiquaries  (see  Bfxkmann's  Hist,  of  Inven- 
tions, vol.  i.  p.  419-46-2,  English  ed. ;  and  Rees'  Cy- 
clopedia) ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  researches,  the 
subject  is  still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  when  clocks,  having 
weights  suspended  as  a  moving  power  and  a  regula- 
tor began  to  be  introduced.  The  period  when,  and 
the  individual  by  whom,  the  pendulum  was  first  ap- 
plied to  clock-work,  have  been  subjects  of  much  con- 
tention. Galileo  and  Huygens  have  disputed  the 
honor  of  the  discovery.  "But  whoever  may  have 
been  the  inventor,  it  is  certain  that  the  invention  never 
flourished  till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Iluygens,  who 
insists  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The 
first  pendulum  clock  made  in  England  was  in  the  year 
166-2,  by  one  I-"roraantel,  a  Dutchman." — Hutton's 
Moth.  Dictionary. 

The  origin  of  clock-w-ork  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Notwithstanding  the  statements  by  many 
writers  that  clocks,  lioroloffia,  were  in  use  so  early  as 
the  ninth  century,  and  that  they  were  then  invented 
by  an  archdeacon  of  Verona,  named  Pacificus,  there 
appears  to  be  no  clear  evidence  that  they  Avere  ma- 
chines at  all  resembling  those  which  have  been  in  use 
for  the  last  five  or  six  centuries.  But  it  is  certain 
that  for  that  period  at  least  clocks  have  been  made 
depending  on  the  action  of  a  weight  on  a  train  of 
■wheels,  as  distinguished  from  the  water-clocks,  clep- 
sydra, which  are  well  known  to  liave  been  used  many 


centuries  before.  We  will  refer  the  reader  who  is 
curious  about  it  to  the  articles  on  clocks,  etc.,  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  the  various  works 
there  cited.  We  will  only  add  to  the  information 
there  given,  that  it  appears  from  a  communication  of 
Captain  Smith  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  1851, 
that  there  is  still  a  clock  in  existence  at  Dover  Castle 
bearing  the  date  1348,  earlier  by  thirty  years  than  that 
of  the  clock  made  by  De  Yick  for  the  palace  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  which  has  generally  been  described 
as  the  earliest  clock  of  which  the  actual  construction 
is  known.  Mr.  Denison  also,  in  his  RudiiiKniary  Triat- 
iie  on  Clocks  (of  which  we  have  largeh-  availed  our- 
selves throughout  this  article,  and  also  of  various  pa- 
pers by  him  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts),  mentions 
a  clock  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  still  in  use  as  to 
the  striking  part,  of  Avhich  the  construction  is  more 
like  that  of  the  Dover  Castle  clock  than  that  of  De 
Yick  ;  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  tells  us  that  a  clock 
was  set  up  in  Westminster  Hall  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury out  of  a  fine  levied  on  one  of  his  predecessors  in 
that  seat,  from  w  hich,  perhaps,  the  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion Liiscite  justiiiam  vionili  Avas  coiiied  on  to  the  sun- 
dial on  a  house  now  facing  the  hall. 

The  clock  called  the  clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  was 
introduced  at  Rome  158  B.C.  by  Scipio  Nasica.  Toothed 
wheels  were  applied  to  them  by  Ctesibius,  about  140 
B.C.  Said  to  have  been  found  by  Csesar  on  invading 
Britain,  55  e.c.  The  only  clock  supposed  to  be  then 
in  the  w  orld  w-as  sent  by  Pope  Paul  I.  to  Pepin,  king 
of  France,  a.d.  760.  Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona, 
invented  one  in  the  ninth  century.  Originally  the 
wheels  were  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  earliest  com- 
plete clock  of  which  there  is  any  certain  record  was 
made  by  a  Saracen  mechanic,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  scapemcnt,  ascribed  to  Gerbert,  a.d. 1000 

A  clock  constructed  by  Richard,  abbot  of  St.  Albair's, 

about 1326 

A  striking  clock  in  'Westniinstcr 1368 

A  perfect  one  made  at  Paris  by  Yick IGTO 

1  he  first  portable  one  made 1530 

In  England  no  clock  went  accurately  before  that  set  up 

at  Hampton  Court  (maker's  initials,  >'.  O.) 1540 

Eichard  Harris  (who  erected  a  clock  in  the  church  of 
St.  I'aul'.s,  Covent  tl-arden)  and  the  younger  Galileo 

constructed  the  pendulum 1641 

Christian  Huygens  contested  this  diecoverj-,  and  made 

his  pendulum  clock  some  time  previously  to 16.'')8 

Fromantel,  a  Dutchman,  improved  the  pendulum,  about  1059 
Repeating  clocks  and  watches  invented  by  Barlow,  about  1CV6 
The  dead  beat,  and  liorizontal  escapements,  by  Graham, 
about 17C0 

The  subsequent  improvements  were  the  spiral  balance 
spring  suggested,  and  the  duplex  scapement  invented 
by  Dr.  Ilooke ;  pivot  holes  jew  eled  by  Facio ;  the  de- 
tached scapement  invented  by  Mudge,  and  improved 
by  Berthoud,  Araold,Earnshaw,aud  others. — Haydn. 
"  Clocks  imported  into  the  United  States  pay  a  duty 
of  SO  per  cent. ;  watches,  10  per  cent.  Of  clocks,  the 
value  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1854-55  was  $69,258 ; 
watches,  $3,651,187. 

Olive-oil  is  most  commonly  used  in  lubricating 
clock  machinery  and  preventing  too  great  wear.  We 
believe,  however,  that  animal  oil  is  better  than  any 
of  the  vegetable  oils,  as  some  of  them  are  too  thin, 
while  others  soon  get  thick  and  viscid.  For  turret 
clocks  and  common  house  clocks,  good  sperm  oil  is  fine 
enough,  and  is  probably  the  best.  For  finer  work  the 
oil  requires  some  purification.  Even  common  neat's- 
foot  oil  may  be  made  extremely  fine  and  clear  by  the 
following  method  :  mix  it  with  aliout  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  shake  it  in  a  large  bottle,  not  full, 
until  it  becomes  like  a  white  soup;  then  let  it  stand 
till  fine  oil  ai)pears  at  the  top,  which  may  be  skimmed 
off:  it  will  take  several  months  Ijcfore  it  has  all  sep- 
arated into  water  at  the  Ijottom,  dirt  in  the  middle,  and 
fine  oil  at  the  top.  And  it  should  not  be  done  in  hot 
weather,  because  heat  makes  some  oil  come  out  as  fine 
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■which  in  oold  would  remain  among  the  dirty  oil  in  the 
middle,  and  in  cold  weather  that  fine  oil  of  hot  weath- 
er will  l)('<onie  muddy.  There  are  various  vefjetalde 
oils  sold  at  tool-shops  as  oil  for  watches,  including 
some  for  which  a  prize  medal  was  awarded  in  the  Ex- 
hibition, liut  not  liy  any  of  the  mechanical  juries  ;  we 
have  no  information  as  to  tlie  test  which  was  applied 
to  it,  and  none  but  actual  use  for  a  considerable  time 
would  be  of  much  value.  We  have  heard  of  5  per 
cent,  in  power  being  saved  in  a  manufactory  by  the 
use  of  sperm  instead  of  sweet  oil  to  small  spindles  re- 
quiring constant  lubrication. — E.  B. 

Close-hauled ;  that  is,  the  tacks  close  down,  the 
sheets  aft,  tlie  yards  braced  sharp  up,  and  the  1)0W- 
lines  hauled,  the  ship  making  her  progress  as  near  the 
direction  of  the  wind  as  she  can. 

Cloth.  Both  woolen  and  linen  cloth  were  known 
in  very  early  times.  (Joarse  woolens  were  introduced 
into  England  a.u.  1191  ;  and  seventy  families  of  cloth- 
workers  from  the  Netlierlands  settled  in  England  by 
Edward  III.'s  invitation,  and  the  art  of  weaving  was 
thereby  introduced,  1331. — Uymek's  Fcedera.  Woolens 
were  first  made  at  Kendal  in  1390.  Medleys  were  man- 
ufactured 1G14.  The  line  English  broad-cloths  were  yet 
sent  to  Holland  to  be  dyed,  1G5-1.  Dyed  and  dressed  in 
England  liy  one  Brewer,  from  the  Low  Countries,  1G67. 
The  manufacture  was  discouraged  in  Ireland  and  that 
of  linen  countenanced,  at  the  request  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  1698. — H.vydx.     Hee  Wool. 

Clover  (Ger.  Kke;  Du.  Klaver;  Fr.  Trefile,  Lu- 
zerne, It.  Trifofjlio;  Sp.  Trebol ;  Russ.  Trilistnik;  Lat. 
TnJ iliuni),  a  very  important  species  of  grass.  Some 
of  the  species  in  cultivation  are  annual,  others  biennial 
or  triennial,  and  others  perennial.  The  seed  used  for- 
merh-  to  be  principally  imiwrted  from  Holland ;  but 
that  which  is  raised  in  England  is  now  said  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality.  Culture  for  seed  is,  however,  very 
precarious,  and  of  uncertain  profit.  For  crops  of  hay 
and  grass  seeds  (including  clover)  raised  in  the  United 
States,  see  art.  Hay. 

Cloves  (Ger.  NCiglem,  Gewurznelken ;  Du.  Kruid- 
narfelen ;  Fr.  Clous  de  ffirojle,  Girofles  ;  It.  Chiovi  di  fja- 
rofmia,  (Jarafam,  (iarnffuli,-  Sp.  Clams  de  especia,  Cla- 
villos  ,  Russ.  Cwosdika  ,-  Arab.  Kerenful ,-  Malay,  Clian- 
i'fp),  the  fruit,  or  rather  cup  of  the  unopened  flowers 
of  the  clove-tree,  or  C(iri/opki/Uus  aromaticus.  The 
clove-tree  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  where  it  was 
originally  found ;  but  plants  have  since  been  carried 
to  Cayenne  and  other  places,  where  they  succeed  tol- 
erably well.  Cloves  are  shaped  like  a  nail,  whence 
the  name,  from  the  French  clou,  nail.  They  are  im- 
ported from  the  Dutch  settlements  ;  the  best  in  ch&sts. 
and  an  inferior  kind  in  bags.  The  best  variety  of  the 
Amlioyna  cloves  is  smaller  and  blacker  than  the  other 
varieties,  very  scarce,  and,  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence, 
is  termed  the  royal  clove.  Good  cloves  have  a  strong, 
fragrant,  aromatic  odor;  and  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic 
taste,  which  is  very  permanent.  They  should  be  chosen 
large  sized,  perfect  in  all  parts ;  the  color  should  be  a 
dark  brown,  almost  approaching  to  black;  and,  when 
handled,  should  leave  an  oily  moisture  upon  the  lin- 
gers. Good  cloves  are  sometimes  adulterated  by  mix- 
ing them  with  those  from  w  hich  oil  has  been  drawn : 
but  these  are  weaker  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  paler  col- 
or; and  whenever  they  look  shriveled,  having  lost  the 
knol)  at  the  top,  and  are  light  and  broken,  with  but  lit- 
tle smell  or  taste,  they  should  be  rejected.  As  cloves 
readily  absorl)  moisture,  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  a 
quantity  is  ordered,  to  keep  them  beside  a  vessel  of 
water,  by  which  means  a  considerable  addition  is  made 
to  their  weight. — Tiiomso.n's  IHfpensatvnj ;  Milbukn's 
Orient'd  Commerce. 

Policj  nfthe  Dutch  as  to  the  Trade  in  Clores.— From 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Amboyna.  in  1G23, 
the  Dutch  have,  a  few  short  intervals  only  excepted, 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  or 
Clove  Islands.    In  their  conduct  as  to  the  clove  trade, 


they  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  short-sighted  rapacity, 
which  has  been,  we  believe,  seldom  equaled  even  in 
the  annals  of  monopoly.  Their  object  has  not  been  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  trade  of  cloves,  but  to  con- 
fine both  within  the  narrowest  limits.  They  have  pre- 
ferred deriving  a  large  profit  from  a  stunted  and  petty 
trade  to  a  moderate  profit  from  a  trade  that  might 
have  aft'orded  employment  for  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital ;  and  to  prevent  their  narrow  and  selfish  proj- 
ects from  being  counteracted  by  the  or)erations  of  the 
natives,  they  have  subjected  them  to  the  most  revolt- 
ing tyranny.  "  That  they  might,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
'•  regulate  and  control  production  and  price  just  as  they 
thought  proper,  the  clove-trees  were  extirpated  every- 
where l)Ut  in  Amboyna,  the  seat  of  their  fK>wer;  and 
the  surrounding  princes  were  bribed  by  annual  sti- 
pends to  league  with  them  for  the  destruction  of  their 
subjects'  jjroperty  and  birth-right.  This  plan  was  l>e- 
gun  about  the  year  l.'j.^l.  The  contracts  are  still  in 
force,  and  an  annual  fleet  visits  the  surrounding  isl- 
ands to  suppress  the  growth  of  cloves,  which  in  their 
native  country,  spring  up  with  a  luxuriance  which 
these  measures  of  Satanic  rigor,  and  of  sacrilege  to- 
ward bountiful  nature,  can  scarce  repress.  By  the 
plan  on  which  the  clove  trade  is  now  conducted — a 
plan  carried  into  effect  through  so  much  iniquity  and 
l)loodshed — the  country  of  spices  is  rendered  a  pettv 
farm,  of  which  the  natural  owners  are  reduced  to  the 
worst  condition  of  predial  slavery  ;  and  the  great  mo- 
nopolizer and  oppressor  is  that  government,  whose 
duty  it  shoultl  have  been  to  insure  freedom  and  afford 
protection.  Human  ingenuity  could  hardly  devise  a 
plan  more  destructive  of  industry,  more  hostile  to  the 
growth  of  public  wealth,  or  injurious  to  morals,  than 
this  system  framed  in  a  l)arbarous  age:  and  it  reflects 
disgrace  upon  the  character  of  a  civilized  people  to 
persevere  in  it.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  mo- 
nopolizers, in  carrying  the  details  of  this  system  into 
effect,  at  once  impose  upon  the  natives  and  deceive 
themselves.  The  nominal  price  paid  to  the  natives  is 
actually  above  the  natural  price  of  the  commoditv.  but 
they  are  cheated  in  the  details.  The  cultivator  brings 
his  produce  to  the  public  stores,  where  it  is  subjected 
at  once  to  a  deduction  of  one-fifth  for  payment  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  civil  and  military-  officers.  The  price  of  the 
remainder  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  9G  Spanish  dollars  the 
picul ;  but  before  payment  is  made,  another  deduction 
of  one-fifth  is  made ;  one-half  of  which  is  for  the  chiefs  or 
rajas,  and  the  other  for  the  native  (Ider.t.  who  are  over- 
seers of  the  forced  culture.  The  real  price,  therefore, 
paid  to  the  grower  is  8  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  or 
'A\d.  per  pound  avoirdupois,  instead  of  II  5-2-100  Span- 
ish dollars  per  picul,  or  Aid.,  which  is  pretended  to  he 
given.  When  cloves  have  been  sold  on  the  spot,  the 
l)rice  usually  exacted  has  been  about  64  Spanish  dol- 
lars the  picul,  or  eight  times  the  price  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivator. The  average  price  in  Holland,  previously  to 
the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  may  be  taken  at  6s. 
jwr  pound,  or  177  78-10(l  Spanish  dollars  per  picul.  be- 
ing 2122  per  cent,  advance  on  the  real  cost  of  the  com- 
modity in  the  place  of  its  growth.  When  brought  di- 
rect to  England,  they  have  cost  at  an  average  3.*.  Sd. 
the  pound,  making  108  64-100  Spanish  dollars  per  pic- 
ul, an  advance  on  the  natural  export  price  of  1258  per 
cent." — Eastern  Archipdarja,  vol.  iii.  p.  388-390. 

<hl  of  Cloves  is  procured  from  cloves  by  distillation. 
When  new,  it  is  of  a  pale  reddish  brown  color,  which 
liecomes  ilarker  by  age.  It  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery, 
and  sinks  in  water.  The  kind  generally  imported  from 
India  contains  nearly  half  if  s  weight  of  an  insipid  ex- 
pressed oil,  which  is  discovered  by  dropjiing  a  little 
into  spirits  of  wine ;  and  on  shaking  it.  the  gennine 
oil  mixes  with  the  spirit,  and  the  insipid  separating, 
the  fraud  is  discovered. — Mii.nrRX. 

Clyde,  one  of  the  larirest  and  most  important 
rivers  in  .Votland.  It  takes  its  rise  from  numerous 
streams  flowing  from  the  mountain  range  in  the  south- 
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em  part  of  Lanarkshire  and  hortlers  of  Dumfriesshire  ; 
the  chief  summits  of  which  are  the  Lowthers,  Leadhills, 
Queensbury  Hill,  and  Rodger  Law,  with  elevation  ap- 
proaching 3000  feet.  Its  course  is  through  rich  and 
fertile  valleys  to  Glasgow.  From  this  city  it  expands 
into  a  river  navigable  for  ships  of  300  to  400  tons,  and 
flows  northwest,  dividing  the  county  of  Renfrew  on 
the  west,  from  Dumbarton  on  the  northeast,  receiving 
the  tributaries  of  the  Kelvin,  Cart,  and  Leven.  After 
passing  Duniljarton,  it  opens  up  into  a  noble  estuary  four 
miles  in  width,  spreading  northward  into  Loch  Long, 
and  southward  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  the  islands 
of  Bute  and  Cumbracs,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  estu- 
ary. Here  the  Clyde  expands  into  &  Jlrth  averaging 
about  32  miles  in  width,  and  at  the  distance  of  48  miles 
becomes  identified  with  the  North  Channel.  The  length 
of  the  river  from  its  source  to  Glasgow,  including  wind- 
ings, is  about  75  miles.  From  Glasgow  to  the  south 
point  of  Bute  Island  about  40  miles.  In  the  Clyde 
was  launched  the  first  steamboat  constructed  in  Britain, 
1812.  Clydesdale  is  the  district  forming  the  valley  of 
the  Clyde,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  orchards,  coal  and 
iron  mines,  and  horses. 

Coaches,  vehicles  for  commodious  traveling.  They 
have  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  four  wheels.  The 
body  of  the  coach  is  generally  suspended,  by  means  of 
springs,  upon  the  frame-work  to  wliich  the  wheels  are 
attached.  They  are  usually  drawn  by  horses,  but  re- 
cently have  been  impelled  by  steam.  The  forms  and 
varieties  of  coaches  are  almost  innumerable. 

Historical  Notice. — Beckmann  has  investigated  the 
early  history  ofcoaches  with  his  usual  care  and  learning, 
t  is  certain  that  a  species  of  coaches  was  used  at  Rome ; 
but  whether  they  were  hung  on  springs,  like  those  now 
made  use  of,  is  not  certain.  After  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  power,  horseback  Avas  almost  the  only  mode 
of  traveling.  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurj', 
however,  covered  carriages  began  to  be  employed  by 
persons  of  distinction  on  great  occasions.  In  1550, 
there  were  at  Paris  only  three  coaches  ;  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  queen  ;  another  to  the  celebrated  Diana 
of  Poitiers  ;  and  the  third  to  a  corpulent,  unwieldy  no- 
bleman, Rene  de  Laval,  lord  of  Bois-Dauphin.  Coach- 
es were  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Spain  in  154G.  They 
began  to  be  used  in  England  about  1580;  and  were  in 
common  use  among  the  nobility  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. — History  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.  p. 
Ill,  127,  English  translation. 

According  to  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  the  coach 
is  of  French  invention.  Under  Francis  I.,  who  was  a 
contemporary  with  Henry  VIII. ,  there  were  but  two  in 
Paris,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  queen,  and  the 
other  to  Diana,  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
There  were  but  three  in  Paris  in  1550 ;  and  Henr}'  IV. 
had  one,  but  without  straps  or  springs.  The  first 
courtier  who  set  up  this  equipage  was  John  de  Laval 
de  Bois-Dauphin,  who  could  not  travel  otherwise  on 
account  of  his  enormous  bulk.  Previously  to  the  use 
of  coaches  the  kings  of  France  traveled  on  horseback, 
the  princesses  were  carried  in  litters,  and  ladies  rode 
behind  their  squires.  The  first  coach  seen  in  England 
was  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  about  1553. — Puiestley's 
Lecture.  They  were  introduced  much  earlier. — An- 
drews' History  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  introduced 
by  lutz-AUen,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  1580. — Stowe.  And 
in  some  years  afterward  the  art  of  making  them. — An- 
derson's History  of  Covmierce.  A  bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament  to  prevent  the  effeminacy  of  men  rid- 
ing in  coaches,  43  Eliz.  IGOl. — Haydn. 

Stage-coaches,  Traveliiuj  hy. — Owing  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  horses  and  the  building  of  carria- 
ges, but  above  all,  to  the  extraordinary  improvements 
that  Avere  effected  within  the  last  half  century  in  the  lay- 
ing out,  construction,  and  keeping  of  roads,  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  traveling  by  stage-coaclies,  previously  to 
their  all  but  total  extinction  by  railway.s,  was  seldom 
under  9  or  10  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included,  and 


on  some  roads  was  as  much  as  11  or  12.  The  stages 
having  been  shortened,  this  speed  was  not  found  to  be 
materially  more  injurious  to  the  horses  than  tlie  slower 
rate  at  which  they  previouslj'  traveled.  The  surface 
of  the  roads  being  perfectly  smooth,  and  most  sharp 
turns  or  rapid  descents  having  been  got  rid  of,  travel- 
ing even  at  this  rate  was  comparativelj'  safe ;  and  it 
was  surprising,  considering  the  number  ofcoaches,  how 
few  accidents  occurred.  They  were  occasioned,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  misconduct  of  the  drivers ;  and  prin- 
cipally by  their  endeavoring  to  make  up  by  increased 
speed  for  time  lost  at  stoppages,  or  by  their  attempting 
to  pass  each  other.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that, 
since  the  opening  of  railwa3's  between  all  the  principal 
places  of  the  country,  traveling  by  stage-coaches  in 
England  no  longer  exists,  except  in  a  few  remote  dis- 
tricts, and  has  now  become  almost  a  matter  of  history. 
Coal  (Du.  Sleenkoolen ;  Fr.  C/iarbon  de  terre;  Ger. 
Steinkohlen;  It.  Carboni  fossili ;  Lat.  Lithanthrax ; 
Port.  Carvoes  de  terra,  ou  de  pedra;  Kuss.  Uffolj,  Ka- 
meniioe ;  Sp.  Carbones  de  tierra,  Carbones  de.  pitdra; 
Swed.  Stenhol).  This  highly  important  combustible 
mineral  is  divided  by  mineralogists  into  the  three  great 
families  of  black  coal,  uninflammable  coal,  and  brown 
coal ,  each  of  these  being  again  divided  into  many  sub- 
ordinate species. 

It  is  contended,  with  much  seeming  truth,  that  coals, 
although  they  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Romans  in 
their  notices  of  Britain,  were  yet  in  use  by  the  ancient 
Britons. — Brandt.  They  were  first  discovered  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1234 ;  some  say  earlier,  and 
others  in  1239.  Sea-coal  was  prohibited  from  being 
used  in  and  near  London,  as  being  "prejudicial  to  hu- 
man health;"  and  even  smiths  were  obliged  to  burn 
wood,  1273. — Stowe.  Coals  were  first  made  an  arti- 
cle of  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London,  4  Eich.  II., 
1381. — Rymeu's  I'oedera. 

This  mineral  will  be  considered  imder  the  general 
heads  of— I.  Origin  of  Coal;  II.  Coal  Statistics  of 
Great  Britain;  III.  Areas  of  Coal-beds  in  the  "World, 
and  a  Comparison  of  their  Extent ;  IV.  Comparison  of 
the  Coal  Trade  of  the  United  States  and  Europe ;  V. 
Statistics  of  the  Coal  Trade  in  the  United  States. 

I.  Origin  of  Coal.  Phenomena  of  Combustion,  etc. — 
Coal  beds,  or  strata,  lie  among  those  of  gravel,  sand, 
chalk,  clay,  etc.,  which  form  great  part  of  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  have  been  evidently  accumu- 
lated during  remote  ages  by  the  agency  of  "moving 
water" — similar  to  accumulations  now  in  process  of 
formation  at  the  mouths  of  all  great  rivers,  and  in  the 
bottoms  of  lakes  and  seas.  When  these  strata  had,  by 
long  contact  and  pressure,  been  solidified  into  a  rocky 
crust  to  the  earth,  this  crust,  bj-  subsequent  convul- 
sions of  nature,  of  which  innumerable  other  proofs  re- 
main, has  been  in  various  parts  broken  and  heaved  up 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  the  greater 
part  of  our  dry  or  habitable  land;  in  some  places  ap- 
pearing as  lofty  mountains,  in  others  as  extended 
plains.  In  many  situations,  the  fracture  of  the  crust 
exhibits  the  edges  of  the  various  distinct  strata  found 
in  a  given  thickness  of  it.  When  the  fracture  has  the 
form  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  these  edges  appear  one  above 
another,  like  the  edges  of  piled  planks  or  books  ;  but 
often  also  they  are  met  with  in  horizontal  succession 
along  a  plain,  as  the  edges  of  a  pile  of  books  laid  down 
upon  a  table ;  or  they  may  be  seen  surrounding  hills 
of  granite,  which  protrude  through  them.  Coal,  and 
other  precious  minerals,  were  first  discovered  at  the 
fractures  of  the  strata  above  described,  and  by  the  con- 
tinued digging  of  the  strata  or  veins  the  vast  excava- 
tions called  mines  have  been  gradually  formed.  When 
it  was  at  last  discovered  that  the  mineral  strata  occur 
every  where  in  nearly  the  same  order  or  succession,  so 
that  the  exposure  of  a  portion  of  one  stratum  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  other  strata  being  near,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  miner  became  of  much  surer  result,  and 
expensive  boring  through  superior  strata  might   be 
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prudently  undertaken,  even  where  no  specimen  of  the 
desired  but  more  deeply  buried  substance  had  yet  been 
seen. 

Before  the  discovery  of  coal  mines,  or  the  invention 
of  cheap  means  of  working  them,  wood  was  generally 
used  as  fuel ;  and  in  many  countries  where  the  arts 
have  not  much  iiourished,  it  continues  to  be  princi- 
pally employed  as  such.  Coal,  however,  for  many 
purposes,  answers  much  better  than  wood ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  two,  although  in  appearance  so  different,  are 
in  their  ultimate  composition  very  nearly  allied.  They 
both  have  for  their  basis  or  chief  ingredient  the  sub- 
stance called  by  the  chemists  carbon,  and  for  their  chief 
other  ingredient  the  substance  called  hydrogen,  which, 
when  separated,  exists  in  the  form  of  air  or  gas.  The 
hydrogen  is  easilj'  driven  away  or  volatilized  from 
either  coal  or  wood,  by  heating  in  a  close  place ;  and 
when  it  is  caught  and  preserved,  it  forms  the  gas  now 
used  to  light  our  streets  and  public  buildings.  What 
remains  of  coal,  after  being  so  treated,  is  the  substance 
called  coke ;  and  what  remains  of  wood,  similarly  treat- 
ed, is  the  substance  called  charcoal — both  being  nearly 
pure  carbon,  but  differing  as  to  the  states  of  compact- 
ness. This  kindred  nature  of  coal  and  wood  does  not 
surprise  when  the  fact  is  known  that  much  of  our  coal  ; 
is  really  transformed  wood ;  many  coal  mines  being  ' 
evidently  the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests,  swept  to-  j 
gether  in  the  course  of  the  terrestrial  changes  alluded 
to,  and  afterward  soliditied  to  the  state  now  seen.  In 
these  mines  the  species  of  the  plants  or  trees  which 
formed  them  are  still  quite  evident  in  abundant  speci- 
mens, mixed  often  with  the  remnants  of  the  animals 
which  inhabited  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  The  ex- 
tensive peat-mosses  now  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  remains  at  an  earl}- 
stage  of  the  kind  of  change  which  terminates  ia  the 
formation  of  coal. 

A  substance  which,  like  coal  or  wood,  cheaply  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  producing  great  heat  and  light  is 
called  fuel,  and  the  phenomenon  of  that  production  is 
called  combustion.  Now  modern  discovery  has  ascer- 
tained that,  in  every  instance,  combustion  is  merely 
an  appearance  which  accompanies  the  mutual  action, 
when  very  intense,  of  two  substances  in  the  act  of 
forming  an  intimate  or  chemical  union.  Where  that 
act  is  less  energetic,  the  heat  produced  is  less  intense, 
and  there  is  no  light.  Thus,  water  and  sulphuric  acid, 
when  mixing,  produce  great  heat,  but  no  liglit.  Wa- 
ter and  quick-lime  produce  still  greater  heat ;  sufficient, 
it  is  known,  to  set  fire  to  a  ship  in  which  the  mixture 
unfortunately  occurs.  It  is  an  occurrence  of  the  same 
kind  when  heat  is  evolved  from  an  acid  dissolving-  a 
metal ;  and  it  is  still  of  the  same  kind  when  a  mass  of 
coal  or  wood  in  a  fire-grate  is,  with  the  appearance  of 
combustion,  undergoing  solution  in  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fuel  is,  by  the  very  intense  action,  raised  so 
much  that  the  fuel  becomes  incandescent  or  luminous ; 
an  appearance  assumed  by  every  substance,  whether 
burning  or  not — of  a  stone,  for  instance,  or  piece  of 
metal — when  heated  beyond  the  temperature  indicated 
by  800^  of  Falirenheit's  thermometer.  The  inferior 
degrees  of  such  incandescence  are  called  red  hcit,  the 
superior  degrees  white  heat.  The  reason  whv  any 
strongly  heated  body  throws  out  light,  we  can  not 
yet  explain.  When  a  quantity  of  wood  or  coal  has 
been  burned  to  ash  in  a  confined  portion  of  air,  the 
whole  of  the  fuel,  vanished  from  view,  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  air,  as  salt  is  held  in  water,  and  is  again 
recoverable  by  the  art  of  the  chemist.  Tlie  phenom- 
enon of  common  fire,  or  combustion,  then,  is  merely 
the  fuel  being  chemically  dissolved  in  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  the  fuelhas  nothing  volatile  in  it,  as 
is  true  of  pure  carbon,  and  nearly  true  of  coke  and  char- 
coal, it  burns  with  the  appearance  of  rod-hot  stones ; 
but  if  there  be  an  ingredient,  as  hydrogen,  which,  on 
being  heated,  readily  assumes  the  iform  of  air,  that  in- 


gredient dilates  before  burning,  and  in  the  act  pro- 
duces the  more  bulky  incandescence  called  flame. 

Varieties  of  Coal. — There  is  a  curious  chain  of  links 
which  connect  living  wood  with  dead  coal.  First, 
there  is  peat,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  plants  and 
moss,  imbedded  and  pressed  together  into  a  mass,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or  water,  or  both,  and  per- 
haps heat,  for  unnumbered  centuries.  Then  there  is 
Uynile,  formed  in  nearly  the  same  way  from  trunks  of 
trees,  and  accumulated  in  layers  of  vast  thickness  in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  it  has  not  hith- 
erto been  much  used  as  fuel,  but  there  a?s  indications 
that  it  will  so  be  ere  long.  Next  comes  Jef,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  peculiar  variety  of  vegetable  matter 
brought  almost  to  a  bituminous  state.  Then  we  have 
cannel  coal,  which  not  only  yields  the  best  and  most 
abundant  gas  for  street-lighting,  but  has  often  such  a 
hardness,  blackness,  and  polish,  as  to  enalile  it  to  be 
worked  up  into  very  beautiful  ornaments.  One  peculiar 
kind  of  cannel  coal,  called  the  Breckinridge  coal,  was 
lately  discovered  in  Kentucky,  from  which  a  burning 
oil  has  been  manufactured,  which  by  experiment  lias 
proved  quite  equal  to  sperm  whale  oil,  if  not  superior, 
and  can  be  manufactured  for  one-half  the  cost  of  sperm 
oil.  The  United  States  government  have  under  con- 
sideration a  contract  to  use  it  in  the  light-house  sys- 
tem. Next  is  the  cakinff,  or  common  bituminous  coal, 
which  combines  so  many  useful  qualities  for  house- 
hold purposes.  Somewhat  different  from  this  is  the 
stratified  coal  oi  the  midland  counties  of  England,  which 
is  obtained  in  very  long  pieces,  and  has  less  bitumin- 
ous or  caking  quality.  A  still  less  gaseous  coal  is  that 
which,  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  now  found  to  be 
admirably  adapted,  is  called  steam  coal ;  it  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  AVales,  and  burns  with  intense  heat,  and 
little  flame  or  smoke.  Last  on  the  list  is  anthracite, 
so  nearly  without  gas  as  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
carbon ;  its  intense  heat  and  freedom  from  sulphur 
render  it  invalual)le  for  iron-smelting  and  other  man- 
ufacturing processes. 

The  two  great  purposes  which  combustion  serves  to 
man  are  to  give  light  and  heat.  By  the  former  he  may 
be  said  to  lengthen  considerably  the  duration  of  his 
natural  existence ;  for  he  converts  the  dismal  and  al- 
most useless  night  into  what,  for  many  ends,  serves 
him  as  well  as  day ;  and  by  the  latter,  besides  con- 
verting winter  into  any  climate  which  he  desires,  he 
is  enabled  to  effect  most  important  mutations  in  many 
of  the  substances  which  nature  offers  for  his  use  ;  and, 
since  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  he  makes  heat 
perform  a  great  proportion  of  the  work  of  society. 
From  these  considerations  may  be  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  having  fire  at  command ;  and,  as  the  cheap- 
est means  of  commanding  fire,  of  having  abundance  of 
coal. 

II.  Coal  in  Great  Britain. — As  respects  the  supply 
of  coal,  Great  Britain  is  singularly  favored,  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country  having  under  it 
continuous  and  tliick  beds  of  this  valuable  mineral — 
vastly  more  precious  than  would  have  been  mines  of 
the  precious  metals,  like  those  of  Peru  and  Mexico ; 
for  coal,  since  it  has  been  applied  to  the  steam-engine, 
is  really  hoarded  power,  applicable  to  almost  every 
purpose  which  himian  labor  directed  by  ingenuity  can 
accomplish.  It  is  the  possession  of  her  coal  mines 
which  has  rendered  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  world,  what  a  city  is  to  the  rural  district  which 
surrounds  it — the  producer  and  dispenser  of  the  va- 
rious products  of  art  and  industry.  Calling  her  coal 
mines  the  coal-cellars  of  the  great  city,  there  is  in 
tliem  a  sujiply  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  expendi- 
ture, will  last  for  2000  years  at  least ;  and,  therefore,  a 
provision  which,  as  coming  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  life  will  naturally  effect  economy  of  fuel,  or  substitu- 
tion of  other  means  to  effect  similar  purposes,  may  bo 
regarded  as  inexhaustible. 

The  kinds  or  differences  of  coal  depend  on  their 
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comparative  proportions  of  carbon  and  h}'drogen,  and 
of  earthy  impurities  totally  incombustible.  While 
some  species  of  coal  contain  nearly  a  third  of  their 
weight  of  hydrogen,  others  have  not  a  fiftieth  part. 
The  former  kinds  are  flaming  coal,  pleasing  in  parlor 
fires,  and  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  other 
kinds — some  of  the  Welsh  stone  coal,  for  instance — 
will  only  burn  when  in  large  heaps,  or  when  mixed 
with  more  inflammable  coal :  they  have  no  flame. 
When  flaming  coal  is  burned  where  a  sufiiciency  of 
oxygen  can  not  pass  through  or  enter  above  the  fire, 
to  combine  with  and  consume  the  hj'drogen  as  fast  as 
it  rises,  a  dense  smoke  is  given  out,  consisting  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  combined  in  the  proportions  which 
form  a  pitchy  substance.  The  Welsh  coal  above  men- 
tioned can  as  little  give  out  smoke  as  flame,  and  hence 
is  now  much  used  in  great  breweries,  and  in  the  steam- 
engine  furnaces  of  towns,  where  smoke  is  a  serious 
nuisance.  The  foliated  or  cubical  coal,  and  slate  coal, 
are  chiefly  used  as  fuel  in  private  houses ;  the  caking 
coals,  for  smithy  forges ;  the  slate  coal,  from  its  keep- 
ing open,  answers  best  for  giving  gi'eat  heats  in  a  wind 
furnace,  as  in  distillation  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  glance 
coal,  found  in  Staftbrdshire,  is  used  for  drying  grain 
and  malt.  The  coals  of  South  Wales  contain  less 
volatile  matter  than  either  the  English  or  the  Scotch ; 
and  hence,  when  employed  in  smelting  the  ore,  pro- 
duce a  greater  cjuantity  of  iron.  It  is  supposed  that 
three  parts  of  good  Newcastle  coal  are  equivalent,  as 
fuel,  to  four  parts  of  good  Scotch  coal. 

Consumjitioii  of  Coal.  Nvmbir  of  Persons  engaged  in 
the  Trade.  Supply  <f  Coal.  —  The  great  repositories 
of  coal  in  England  are  in  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, whence  London  and  most  parts  of  the  south  of 
England  are  at  present  supplied;  in  Cumberland, 
whence  large  quantities  of  coal  are  exported  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  Staftbrdshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  South  Wales, 
etc.  In  Scotland,  coal  is  found  in  the  Lothians,  Lan- 
arkshire, Renfrewshire,  Ayrshire,  and  other  counties. 
In  Ireland,  coal  is  both  deficient  in  quantity  and  Infe- 
rior in  quality  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  turf  forms 
the  great  article  of  fuel. 

The  importance  of  coal  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
the  degree  in  which  superiority  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tures are  dependent  upon  obtaining  supplies  of  it  at 
a  cheap  rate,  has  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  question  as  to  the  period  when  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  coal  mines  may  be  anticipated.  But 
the  investigations  hitherto  made  as  to  the  magnitude 
and  thickness  of  the  different  coal-beds,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  may  be  wrought,  are  too  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  to  afford  grounds  for  forming  any  thing 
like  a  tolerably  near  approximation  to  a  solution  of 
this  question.  But  such  as  tlicy  are,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  many  centuries  must  elapse  before 
posterity  can  feel  any  serious  difticulties  from  a  dimin- 
ished supply  of  coal.  According  to  an  estimate  pre- 
pared by  jMr.  Tajlor,  an  intelligent  coal  engineer,  in 
1829,  the  coal-fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
are  adequate  to  furnish  the  present  annual  supply  for 
a  very  long  period.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Taylor's  estimate. 
Estimate  of  the  Extent  and  I'r.onucE  of  the  Dubham 

AND  NOUTlILMlJEr.I.AND    (JOAL-FIELDS. 

Durham.  Sq.  Miles. 
From  South  Shields  southward  to  Ca.-tle  J'dcn,  21 
miles ;  thence  westward  to  West  Auckland,  32 
milc-B ;  northeast  from  'NVe-'t  Auckland  to  Eltring- 
ham,  83  miles ;  and  then  to  Sliicldd,  '11  miles ;  be- 
ing an  extent  or  area  of 594 

Northumberland. 

From  Shields  northward  27  mile-',  by  an  average 
breadth  of  9  miles 243 

837 

Portion  excavated. 

In  Durliam,  on  T)^le,  say 09 

ou  Wear 40 

79 
In  Northumberland,  say  13  miles  by  2 2G 

2^ 


Estimating  the  workable  coal  strata  at  an  av-  Tom. 

erage  thickness  of  12  feet,  the  contents  of  one 
square  mile  will  be  12,090,000  tons,  and  of 

732  square  miles 9,009,480,000 

Deduct  one-third  part  for  loss  by  small  coal,  in- 
terceptions by  dikes,  and  other  interruptions  3,023,160,000 

Remainder 6,046,320,000 

This  remainder  is  adequate  to  supply  the  present  vend 
from  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Hartley,  Blyth,  and  Stockton, 
of  0,500,000  tons,  for  a  period  of  1727  years. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
coal  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  can  only  be  an  approx- 
imation, especially  as  the  southeastern  coal  district  of  Durham 
is  yet  almost  wholly  unexplored ;  but  the  attempt  is  made,  in 
the  hope  of  satisfying  your  lordships  tliat  no  apprehension 
need  be  entertained  of  this  valuable  mineral  being  exhausted 
for  many  future  generations. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  coal-field  in  the  north- 
em  and  southwestern  districts  of  Northumberland,  but  the 
foregoing  comprises  that  which  is  continuous,  and  most  suit- 
able and  available  for  exportation.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  shipments  of  coal  from  the  ports  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  largely  increased  during  the  last 
dozen  years;  so  that,  supposing  the  estimate  to  be  in  other 
respects  accurate,  it  must  now  be  modified  accordingly. — 
Lords'  Report,  1S29,  p.  124. 

Dr.  Buckland,  the  celebrated  geologist,  considers 
Mr.  Taylor's  estimate  as  greath'  exaggerated ;  but  in 
his  examination  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1829,  he  quoted  with  approbation  a  pas- 
sage of  Bakewell's  Geology,  in  Avhich  it  is  stated  that 
the  coal-beds  in  South  Wales  were  alone  sufficient  to 
supply  the  then  demand  of  England  for  coal  for  2000 
years.     The  passage  is  as  follows : 

"  Fortunateh'  we  have  in  South  Wales,  adjoining 
to  the  Bristol  Channel,  an  almost  exhaustless  supply 
of  coal  and  iron-stone,  which  are  yet  nearly  unwrought. 
It  has  been  stated  that  this  coal-field  extends  over  about 
1200  square  miles ;  and  that  there  are  23  beds  of  work- 
able coal,  the  total  average  thickness  of  which  is  95 
feet ;  and  the  c^uantity  contained  in  each  acre  is  100,000 
tons,  or  05,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  If  from  this 
we  deduct  one  half  for  waste,  and  for  the  minor  extent 
of  the  upper  beds,  we  shall  have  a  clear  supply  of  coal 
equal  to  32,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  Now  if  we 
admit  that  5,000,000  tons  from  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  mines  is  equal  to  nearh'  one-third  of  the 
total  consumption  of  coal  in  England,  each  square  mile 
of  the  Welsh  coal-field  would  yield  coal  for  two  years' 
consumption ;  and  as  there  are  from  1000  to  1200  square 
miles  in  this  coal-field,  it  would  supply  England  with 
fuel  for  2000  years,  after  all  the  English  coal  mines 
are  worked  out!" 

But  supposing  this  supply  to  last  only  1000  years, 
that  carries  us  so  far  into  futurity,  that  it  appears  to 
be  quite  idle  either  to  prohibit  or  impose  heavy  duties 
on  the  exportation  of  coal,  on  the  ground  of  its  accel- 
erating the  exhaustion  of  the  mines. 

Profits  of  Coal  Mining.  Coal  Owners'  Monopoly,  etc, 
— Instead  of  the  business  of  coal  mining  being,  gener- 
ally speaking,  an  advantageous  one,  it  is  distinctly  the 
reverse.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  large  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  individuals  and  associations  engaged  in 
this  business ;  but  these  are  rare  instances.  The  open- 
ing of  a  mine  is  a  very  expensive  and  hazardous  opera- 
tion, and  of  very  uncertain  result.  Collieries  are  ex- 
posed to  an  infinite  numljer  of  accidents,  against  which 
no  caution  can  guard.  The  chances  of  expjosion  have, 
it  is  true,  been  a  good  deal  lessened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lanip;  and  some  mines 
are  now  wrought  that,  but  for  the  invention  of  this 
admirable  instrument,  must  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. But  besides  explosions,  which  are  still  every 
now  and  tlien  occurring,  from  tlie  carelessness  of  the 
workmen,  and  other  contingencies,  mines  are  very  lia- 
ble to  be  destroyed  by  creeps,  or  by  the  sinking  of  the 
roof,  and  by  drowning,  or  the  irru])tion  of  water  from 
old  workings,  through  fissures  wliich  can  not  be  seen, 
and  consequently  can  not  be  guarded  against.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  hazard   attending  this  sort  of 
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property,  that  it  has  never  been  possible  to  effect  an 
insurance  on  a  coal-work  against  fire,  water,  or  any 
other  accident. 

Cod  Trade. — It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  for- 
ty million  tons  of  coals  are  raised  annually  from  the 
various  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these 
the  greater  ])art  is  either  used  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mines,  or  sent  by  inland  navigation  or 
land  carriage  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1852,  12,70'J,771  tons  of  coals,  cinders,  and  culm  were 
shipped  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  of  these, 
9,0GU,o77  tons  were  sent  coastwise  to  other  ports  of  the 
kingdom ;  being,  coals  8,805,934  tons,  cinders  43,37G 
tons,  culm  220,207  tons.  The  quantities  of  coals,  cin- 
ders, and  culm  shipped  coastwise  from  the  different 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851  and  1852,  were : 


1851. 


England. 

Portsmouth 

Bristol  

Gloucester 

Carditr 

Newport 

Swan."C'a 

LlancUy 

Milford 

Chester 

Liverpool  

Preston 

Fleetwood 

Lancaster 

Wliitchavon 

AVorkington 

Maryport 

(Carlisle 

Newcastle 

Shields 

Sunderland 

Stockton  

Hartlepool 

Gainsborough 

Hull 

Goole 

Other  ports 

Scotland. 

Leith 

Barrowstounness  . . 

Grangemouth 

Alloa 

Kirkcaldy 

GIa.sgo\v 

Irvine 

Ayr 

Other  ports 

Ibkland. 
Bo«s 


Totel. 


Ton>. 

0,103 

1,502 

S6,'J(!3 

501,002 

451,401 

35-2,247 

219,460 

49,5T3 

101,044 

115,f'04 

42.25T 

0.898 

5,33T 

220,266 

95,703 

201,070 

15,153 

1,067,112 

214,829 

,899,100 

388.046 

,lGT,r89 

9,577 

12,735 

104,330 

4,252 

9.091 

30.a59 

0.5:il 

23,015 

S7,035 

86,893 

2-24,193 

72,569 

430 

476 


S,S16,.533 


Tona. 

0,044 

1,085 

88.S01 

402, -.'43 

451,770 

075,183 

214,735 

60,103 

85,773 

10.5,r32 

37,918 

9,.349 

4,838 

222,208 

85,014 

230,012 

17,851 

2,175,8.'57 

108,173 

1,978  011 

330,831 

1,340,870 

7,005 

10,113 

96,083 

3,934 

8.358 
34,550 

2,'.;43 
18,206 
2i',504 
81,960 
250,,St7 
77,SSS 

2,091 

179 


9,069,57 


In  1852  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
foreign  countries,  including  British  settlements,  were 
aa  follows:  Coals  3,479,282  tons,  of  the  value  of 
£1,287,626;  cinders  159,010  tons,  of  the  value 'of 
£83,832;  culm  1872  tons,  of  the  value  of  £650  ;  total, 
3,610,191  tons,  of  the  declared  value  of  £1,372,114. 

The  principal  foreign  countries  to  which  coals,  cin- 
ders, and  culm  were  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  1851  and  1852,  were  the  following : 


Russia 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Hansontic  Towns 

Holland ..W 

France  

Spaiu  and  Canaries 

Italy 

Turkey 

British  Kast  Indies  ........... 

British  West  Indies 

Jj>itod  States,  North  America . 


_Quantities  Exported. 
'iSS-jr 


ISSI. 


Tons. 

215  -221 

295,153 

210,003 

343.005 

13'2,-.'.')S 

60-2,808 

191,355 

15-2,919 

95,335 

97,7;!8 

83.147 

63,540 


Tons. 
18>.04t 
31.3,639 
214.513 
350,499 
147,540 
663,-261 
20.3,371 
171.307 
73,7S3 
94.304 
99,449 
1-2-2,-285 


During  the  six  months  ending  30th  June,  1852, 179,386 
tons  of  coal  were  imported  into  London  by  railway, 
and  19,637  tons  liy  canal :  for  the  corresjwndiug  period 
of  1853  the  imports  by  railway  were  29G,3<J1  tons,  and 
by  canal  10,322,  showing  a  decrease  by  canal,  but  a 
very  considerable  increase  by  railway. 

The  coal  trade  was  long  subjected  to  very  heavy  and 
oppressive  duties.  A  duty  of  17«.  per  chaldron  on 
large,  and  4s.  6</.  per  chaldron  on  small  coals,  was 
levied  on  all  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries.  In 
1831  these  duties  were  considerably  modified,  and  in 
1835  they  were  repealed,  w  ith  the  exception  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  10^.  per  cent,  on  coal  exported  in  Brit- 
ish vessels,  or  in  those  of  foreign  countries  entitled  to 
tlic  privileges  conferred  by  treaties  of  reciprocity,  w  hile 
I  in  other  foreign  vessels  it  was  suljject  to  a  duty  of  4«. 
a  ton.  These  duties  were,  in  1840,  altered  to  lOa.  6d. 
j  per  cent.,  and  As.  2^^f<Z.  per  ton  respectively.  In  1H42, 
!  duties  of  2s.  per  ton  on  large,  and  \s.  per  ton  on  small 
\  coal  and  culm  were  imposed,  and  on  all  coal  exported 
in  foreign  vessels  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  treaties  of  reciprocity  a  duty  of  As.  per  ton. 
The  two  former  were  abolished  on  12th  March,  1845, 
but  the  last  continued  in  force  till  14th  August,  18.50. 

In  the  reign  of  AVilliam  III.,  a  duty  of  (is.  per  chal- 
dron was  laid  upon  coal  carried  coastwise  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  During  the  last  war 
with  France  this  was  raised  to  9«.  4c/.,  but  in  1821  it 
was  reduced  to  Gs.,  and  in  1831  was  repealed.  This 
tax  pressed  unequally  on  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
for  while  it  amounted  to  Gs.  a  chaldron,  or  As.  a  ton  in 
the  metropolis,  and  all  the  south  of  England,  it  was 
only  \s.  l\d.  a  ton  on  coal  carried  by  sea  to  Ireland, 
and  Is.  8(7.  on  that  to  Wales ;  while  Scotland  was  for 
many  years  entirely  exempted  from  this  duty. 

Though  these  duties  are  now  abolished,  the  coal 
trade  is  still  in  some  places  burdened  with  heavy  local 
duties.  Thus  a  duty  of  Is.  \d.  per  ton  is  chargeable 
upon  all  coal  brought  into  the  port  of  London.  By 
act  1st  and  2d  "William  IV.,  cap.  76,  several  oppressive 
acts  were  repealed,  and  the  duties  payable  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  London  were  commuted  for  a. 
duty  of  \s.  \d.  per  ton  ;  and  by  8th  and  9th  Vict.,  cap. 
101,  a  like  duty  was  imposed  on  coal  brought  into  Lon- 
don by  railway,  canal,  or  other  inland  carriage.  Of 
this  duty  8t/.  per  ton  is  carried  to  the  London  Bridge 
Approaches  Fund,  for  effecting  street  improvements 
in  the  metropolis ;  Ad.  per  ton  is  the  property  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  and  after  defraying 
certain  charges  is  carried  to  the  general  account  of  the 
Corporation;  \d.  per  ton  is  payable  to  her  majesty's 
commissioners  of  works,  to  be  applied  by  them  in  ef- 
fecting puljlic  improvements  in  the  metropolis,  au- 
thorized by  several  acts  of  Parliament.  The  produce 
of  these  duties,  with  the  drawbacks  allowed  upon  coal 
exported,  was,  in  1852, 


Sd.  per  ton  to  5th  Jan- 
uary, 1853 

id.  per  ton  to  31st  De- 
comlx-r,  1852 

Irf.  per  ton  to  31st  De- 
cember, 1853 

Total 


GroEs  Duty.       Drawback. 


:  Xl-23,657 
'  63,640 
'       15,500 


X10,09S 
5,040 
1,262 


i.'-.'01,S.'>7   !  i.-10.409 


Xet  Duty. 


£113,559 
57,591 
14,298 


£185.445 


The  quantities  of  coal  brought  coastwise  and  bv  ir 
land  navigation  into  the  port  of  Ixindon  were : 


Yaan, 

Coutwise. 

Inlnnd  Naviirft- 

Uon  And  l.iuid 

(•»rri«g«. 

Tot«l. 

IS51 

IS52 

Tom. 
3.236  542 
3,330,4-28 

Tons. 
2.%4,42t 
414,917 

Tons. 
3,4;K).963 
3,74^34& 

In  1851  the  gross  amount  of  duty  was,  on  sea-borne 
coal,  £175,840;  on  coal  brought  landwise,  £12.151. 
The  A<i.  per  ton  duty,  in  1851.  amounted  to  £54,104. 
of  which  £215  were  salaries  in  relation  to  collection ; 
£3009  drawback  allowed  upon  coal  exported ;  £7607 
retiring  allowances  paid  to  deputy  sea-coal  meters  and 
others,  upon  the  abolition  of  their  offices  in  conse- 
quence of  act  1st  and  lA  Will.  IV.,  cap.  76.  and  irhich 
had  gradually  decre;ised  from  £16,820  in  1836;  and 
£20,000  an  annual  charge  for  making  a  new  street  in 
the  line  of  Canon  Street,  and  other  improvements. 
The  attention  of  goveninient  is  at  present  directed  to 
these  unjust  local  imposts,  by  which  our  home  trade 
is  unnecessarily  burdened,  and  the  merchant  and  ship- 
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o-5vner  made  to  pay  for  improvements  -svhich  ought 
properly  to  be  charged  against  the  landlords  or  inhab- 
itants; and  it  is  expected  that  they  -wUl  speedUy  be 
abolished. — E.  B. 

III.  Areas  of  Coal-beds  in  the  World,  and  a  Compar- 
ison of  their  Extent. — From  the  elaborate  work,  "Sta- 
tistics of  Coal,"  by  R.  C.  Taylor,  we  extract  a  com- 
parison of  the  proportionate  areas  of  coal  land  in  Eu- 
rope and  America : 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  principal  coal-producing  countries,  and  their 
respective  areas  of  coal  land,  together  with  the  propor- 
tions which  they  severally  bear  to  each  other.  Those 
of  France  and  Spain  are  considerably  less  than  the  act- 
ual amount.  Coal  occurs  in  almost  every  principal 
subdivision  of  Spain,  but  we  have  only  included  the 
Asturias  region. 


Hence,  as  regards  European  countries,  Great  Brit- 
ain takes  the  tirst  rank;  Belgium,  as  regards  territo- 
rial proportion,  occupies  the  second  rank,  although  in 
relative  coal  area  she  is  the  least  of  the  four.  Penn- 
sj'lvania,  in  respect  to  territorial  proportion,  is  hi  "-her 
than  any  of  these,  being  relatively  one-third ;  but  in 
absolute  area  of  coal  formation,  the  four  eastem  colo- 
nies of  British  America  united  exceed  them  all,  being 
larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Spain  conjoined.  This  table  is^not  strictly  per- 
fect, since  we  possess  the  areas  of  the  concessions 
only  in  France ;  and  in  Spain,  only  of  the  single 
coal  region  of  Asturias.  We  add  the  coal  areas  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  but  can  not  state  the  propor- 
tions of  coal  formation  therein.  The  American  area 
of  coal  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount  in 
our  table. 


Entire  Are.i  of  each 
Countrv. 


Area  of 
Coal  Lands. 


Proportion  of  Coal 

to  their  whole 

Areas. 


Proportions,  Rela- 
tive Parts  of  1000, 
of  Coal  Areas. 


Great  Britain 

Spain  (Asturias  region) 

France  (area  of  fixed  concession)  in  1S45 

lielgium  conceded  lands 

Pennsylrania,  United  States 

British  Prorinces,  North  America 

Persian  dominions 

Austrian  Provinces  containing  coal  or  lignite 

United  States 

Twelve  principal  coal -producing  States 

Total 


Square  Miles. 

120,  ego 

17T,TS1 

203,730 

11,GT2 

43,P60 

81,113 

10T,C3T 

150,000 

2,280,000 

565,'233 


Square  Miles. 

11.65^ 

3;408 

1,719 

518 

15,437 

18,000 


1-10 

1-52 

1-118 

1-22 

1-3 

1-4} 


1-17 
1.4 


64 
IS 
9 
3 

84 
9S 


1S4.073 


1000 


"We  assume  these,  in  round  numbers,  as  correct ;  and 
here  we  perceive  at  a  glance  the  vast  resources  of  the 
United  States  in  their  coal-producing  regions,  when 
compared  with  Europe.  It  must  be  recollected,  too, 
that  several  of  our  States  have  not  had  geological  sur- 
veys ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  other  States 
than  those  enumerated  were  found  hereafter  to  pos- 
sess coal  in  abundant  quantities. 

The  whole  coal  region  of  Europe  is  by  ]SIr.  Taylor 
shown  to  be  only  50,941  square  miles,  being  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  Western  States  (f  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana; while  England  has  only  8139  miles,  and  Ireland 
3720  miles,  the  aggregate  being  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  But  Great  Britain  produces 
annually  upward  of  34,000,000  tons  of  coal ;  while  that 
of  Pennsylvania  is  about  10,000,000  tons. 

lY.  Clmp'irisf.n  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  United  States 
and  Eurojye. — The  consumption  of  coal  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  was  estimated  as  follows  in  1845, 
showing  also  the  square  miles  of  coal  formation,  the 
relative  proportions,  and  the  value  in  dollars : 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

Belgium 

United  States.. . 

France 

Prussian  States  . 

Austrian  States  . 

Total 


11,859 

133.132 
1.719 
undefined, 
undefined. 


Tons. 
51.500  000 
4,960,000 
4,40a,000 
4,141,000 
8,500.000 

659,000 


49,160,000 


•642 
•101 
•089 
■0S4 
■070 
•014 


1  -000 


Value. 


$45,738,000 
7,689,000 
6,650,000 
7,663,000 
4,122,000 
800.000 


$72,662,0001 


The  quantities  of  coal  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  England  and  the  British  provinces  were, 
in  1850,  180,439  tons ;  and  in  the  year  1853,  231,508 
tons.  From  a  letter  of"  Mr.  E.  K.  Collins,  we  learn 
that  the  Collins  line  of  steam  vessels  had  used  the 
Cumberland  coal,  but  had  relinquished  it,  and  after- 
ward tried  the  anthracite,  which  was  used  for  three 
years.  In  January,  1854,  they  thought  of  using  the 
Cumberland  coal  again. 

Jlr.  Cunard  states  that  for  his  line  they  use  the 
Welsh  coals  on  the  voyage  from  Liverpool,  and  the 
Cumberland  coal  on  the  return  trips. 

"We  have  in  the  United  States  more  iron  ore  and  more 
coal,  with  the  usual  fluxes,  in  convenient  connection  and  of 
cheaper  access,  tlian  all  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  and  have  the  necessary  capital,  skill,  and  labor  to  pro- 


duce all  the  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  required  for  our  consumption,  or  that  may  be  required 
for  our  consumption,  for  centuries  to  come,  and  also  to  enable 
us  to  supply  the  markets  of  other  countries  in  fair  competition 
with  the  iron  and  steel  of  other  nations.  Our  production  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  was  greater 
in  proportion  to  population  in  1850  than  it  was  in  1840,  and 
that  it  was  greater  in  1S55  than  it  was  in  1850,  giving  us  the 
right  to  assume  that,  influenced  by  the  same  causes,  it  will  be 
greater  in  1S60  than  it  now  is,  and  in  time  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  own  consumption,  and  then  give  us  a  surplus  for  ex- 
port. But  taking  into  consideration  our  present  population 
and  accumulated  capital,  with  the  amount  of  capital  annually 
drawn  from  other  countries  in  the  course  of  emigration,  and 
the  great  cost  of  carriage  to  the  interior  of  our  country,  with 
the  late  improvements  in  the  modes  of  production  and  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  it  would  not  be  rash  to  expect  a  full 
supply  for  our  own  consumption  between  this  and  the  returns 
of  the  census  of  ISId."— United  States  Treasury  i{eport,W86G. 

The  question  of  duty  on  coal  attracts  considerable 
attention,  and  it  is  well  to  understand  certain  facts 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  its  decision. 

In  the  year  1815,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  coal  was 
$3  60,  the  price  in  New  York  was  $23  the  chaldron  of 
36  bushels. 

From  1816  to  1823  the  duty  was  $1  80,  and  the  aver- 
age price  was  $11. 

From  1824  to  1834  the  duty  was  $2  16,  and  the  aver- 
age price  was  $14. 

In  1842  the  duty  was  $1  75  per  ton,  and  the  market 
jirice  was  67  16;  and  in  1844,  with  a  duty  of  $1,  the 
price  was  $5  56.  In  the  year  1846  the  duty  was  al- 
tered to  an  ad  valorem  one  of  30  per  cent.,  or  about  45 
cents  per  ton,  and  the  market  price  since  has  ranged 
from  86  50  to  $7  50. 

V.  StaU,-:tics  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  United  States. 
— Pennsvlvania  is  rich  in  its  coal  product.  This  arti- 
cle is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  to  that  State, 
and  its  importance  may  be  seen  from  the  single  fact 
that  aliout  G.OOO.OOn  tons  are  carried  over  or  through  the 
various  railroads  and  canals  of  that  State  eastwardly. 
We  refer  only  to  the  anthracite  region,  which  mines 
seem  to  be  inexhaustilile,  and  we  leave  out  of  view 
the  immense  production  in  Western  Pcnn.sylvania. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  State  owes  its  growth  mainly 
to  its  coal-beds,  in  conjunction  with  its  iron  and  glass 
manufactures. 

The  maximum  capabilities  of  the  transjwrtation 
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companies  maybe  set  clown  at 7,000,000  tons  per  year, 
with  their  present  forces ;  viz. : 

Tom. 

Lehigh  (Caniil)  Navigation  (.'ompany 1,00<J,000 

Schnylltill  (i.'anttO  Navigation  Company 1,000,000 

Reading  liailroad 4,(HK>,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal l,rj()0.000 


Total 7,0U0.tJ00 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  increase  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  the  quantity  of  coal  required  by  the  above 
conveyances  will  be  7,500,01)0  tons  for  the  coming  year, 
and  between  eight  and  nine  millions  for  the  year  1856. 
We  have  received  from  l.,ondon  the  special  Report  of 
Professor  Wilson  on  the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, in  wliich  document  we  lind  a  variety  of  useful  in- 
formation in  reference  to  tlie  manufactures,  minerals, 
mining,  and  metallurgy  of  the  United  States.  His  re- 
marks on  the  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  products  and 
manufactures  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  in- 
formation already  in  possession,  and  will  l)e  accepta- 
ble as  well  to  the  legislator  as  to  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant. 

Virginia  takes  the  lead  among  the  Eastern  (or  At- 
lantic) States  as  the  owner  of  coal-lields,  and  i.s,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  prominent  States  of  the  whole  Union 
as  the  possessor  of  this  valuable  mineral. 

Are.\  of  the  several  States  where  Coai,  is  tovsv,  and 
THE  Coal  Area  of  each,  and  the  Proportion  of  Coal, 


are  not  copious ;  but  Charles  Lyell,  who  made  critical 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  reported  the  following  as  the 
yield  for  1851-52 : 


Bniheli.         |          Ton*.          { 

Western  Pennsylvania 

S5,000,0*)0 
1.5,<XKJ,0<X) 
16,000,0(X> 

1,170,000 
500,000 
5.>';.000 

Eastern  Ohio 

Total 

6«,'K)0,(X¥»     1     2,205,000 

Sut«9.                1         Ares. 

Colli  Areas 

Proportion  of  Coal. 

Alabama 

Square  Miles. 
6),S;5 
58,200 
44,720 
39,015 
64,000 
10,829 
38,8.50 
34,800 
59,1.^0 
43.900 
60,520 
60,394 

Square  Miles. 

3,400 

150 

4,300 

13,500 

21,195 

550 

11,900 

T,700 

44,000 

1.5,437 

5,000 

6,000 

1-14 

1-386 

1-10 

1-3 
1-3 

.  1-20 
1-3 
1-6 
3-4 
1-3 
1-20 
1-10 

Teniip.ssee   

Kentucky 

Virginia  

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania. . .  . 

Michigan  

Missouri 

Total 

566,283 

133,132 

Nearly  ith 

North  Carolina  is  reputed  to  hold  about  as  much 
coal  land  as  Georgia.  Iowa  is  one  of  the  richest  coal 
States,  and  has  a  coal  area  almost  equal  to  Ohio. 

From  tins  valuable  reference-table  it  will  be  seen 
that  Illinois  takes  the  lead,  liaving  within  her  own 
borders  one-third  of  the  entire  coal  region  of  the  United 
States.  Next  in  importance  is  Pennsylvania,  produc- 
ing both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals.  Of  these 
immense  fields  Professor  Wilson  says : 

"These  comprise  the  tliree  anthracite  coal-fields  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  Southern  Schuyl- 
kill, tlie  Middle  of  Sliamokin,  and  the  Nortlicrn  'or 
Wyoming,  and  the  Frostburg  or  Cumberland  coal-field 
(semi-bituminous),  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Besides 
these  beds,  a  small  outlying  bed  exists  in  Pennsylva- 
nia of  semi-bituminous  coals,  known  as  the  Broadtop, 
which,  however,  owing  to  its  insulated  position,  being 
without  any  means  of  access,  is  only  available  for  local 
purposes  ;  and  some  deposits  of  considerable  area  in 
Virginia,  whose  importance  is  being  daily  recognized, 
and  whose  produce  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into 
the  markets.  The  demand  at  present,  however,  is 
confined  chiefly  to  gas-making  purposes. 

"Of  the  three  anthracite  beds  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Southern  is,  both  by  situation  and  magnitude,  the  most 
important,  aud  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  en- 
tire supply.  It  presents  great  facilities  of  access, 
which  have  been  made  advantageous  use  of  bv  two 
Canal  Companies,  the  Lehigh  and  the  Schuylkiil.  and 
by  the  Reading  Railroad,  which  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior,  and  form  the  great  outlets  for  its  i^mduce. 
Otlier  railways  are  now  in  progress,  wliich  will  not 
only  alVi.rd  additional  facilities  of  transfer  to  the  At- 
lantic cities,  but  also  open  a  communication  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  through  them  to  the  Western  markets." 

The  tliird  in  importance  is  Ohio,  having  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  area  in  coal.    The  returns  as  to  production 


At  the  Exhibition  were  produced  samples  of  coal 
from  Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island,  Ijut  the  product  is  of 
inferior  qualitj'. 

Of  the  Virginia  coal,  twelve  miles  west  of  Richmond, 
and  extending  fifty  miles,  the  seams  are  800  feet  in 
thickness,  being  the  deepest  mines  known  in  Ameri- 
ca. In  Belgium  some  of  the  mines  are  known  to  be 
from  1140  to  1476  feet  in  depth.  In  England,  UXK)  to 
1704  feet — with  an  average  in  Lancashire  of  750  feet. 

DlBT,UsCES  OF  the  CHIEF  COAL  UlSTBICTS  OF  PEJSUBVLVAjaA 

AND  Maryland  »xom  Tide-wates. 

BiTVMI.VOCS  COil.  MilM. 

Farrandsville  to  ITavre  de  Grace 202 

Alleghany  Coal  Mines     to  Havre  de  Grace . .  195  to  200 

Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  Georgetown 199 

Cumberland,  Marj-land,  to  Baltimore 189 

Dauphin  and  Susq.  Co.   to  lla^Te  de  Grace 93 

ANTBBACITE  COiL. 

Del.  and  Hudson  Co.       to  Rondout 125 

Pine  Grove  to  Havre  de  Grace 120 

Lykens"  Valley  Co.  to  Havre  de  Grace 116^ 

Bear  Mountain  Co.  to  Havre  de  Grace Ill 

Lehigh  Room  Run  to  Bristol 110 

P.  Grove  by  Minersrille  to  Philadelphia 110 

Stony  Creek  Coal  Estate  to  Havre  de  Grace 100 

Minersville  to  Port  Richmond 98 

PottsviUe  to  Port  Pdchmond C5} 

Imported  Co.vl. — The  only  countries  from  which 
coal  ever  finds  its  way  into  the  fnited  .States  are  Great 
Britain  and  British  America,  and  the  contributions 
from  them  appear  to  be  annually  diminishing.  For  a 
time  there  was  an  increasing  foreign  importation ;  viz., 
from  22,123  tons  in  1821,  to  181,551  tons  in  1839.  By 
the  operation  of  the  American  tariff  this  advance  was 
not  only  checked,  but  a  retrograde  movement  was  pro- 
duced, so  as  in  1843  to  amount  to  only  41,163  tons,  by 
the  United  States  retui^is.  By  the  last  annual  return, 
that  for  1847,  the  entry  of  foreign  coals,  whether  from 
Europe  or  from  British  America,  was  148.021  tons ;  of 
which  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  were  re-exported  for  the 
service  of  the  English  steamships.  In  1850,  180,439 
tons  were  imported  into  the  United  States ;  in  1853, 
231,508  tons;  showing  an  increase. 

IscRE.vsED  Pp.oductio.v  OF  CoAL.  AntkracvU  Coal. 
— The  production  of  anthracite  may  be  said  to  be  en- 
tirely confined  to  Pennsylvania,  which  possesses  a  nu- 
merous and  interesting  group  of  coal  basins  of  various 
sizes  and  character. 

Our  returns  show  that  the  consumption  of  anthra- 
cite, in  other  words,  the  coal  trade,  commenced  with 
365  tons  in  the  year  1820 ;  that  the  production  reached 
48,047  tons  in  1827 ;  that  it  had  increased  to  881,026 
tons  in  1837,  and  advanced  to  3,000,000  of  tons  in  1847, 
without  including  much  that  is  consumed  on  the  spot, 
in  the  mining  districts,  or  interior  of  the  country. 

The  increased  production,  therefore,  was,  in  the  first 
ten  years,  viz.,  from  1827  to  1837,  1735  per  cent. ;  in 
the  second  ten  years,  viz.,  from  1837  to  1847,  240  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  previous  to  184S,  that 
is,  from  1827  to  1847,  ClOO'  per  cent. 
1      We  introduce  another  view  of  the  subject,  which  ex- 
I  hibits  this  accelerated  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
j  anthracite,  perhaps,  with  yet  greater  perspicuity.  The 
I  amount  which  was  periodically  forwarded  to  market, 
I  exclusive  of  the  consumption  in  or  near  the  places  of 
I  production,  and  which  has  not  been  estimated,  Lj  as 
j  follows : 
I      Aggn<gato  in  the  21  years,  from  1S20  to  1S40,        Too*. 

inclusive 6.'547,17S 

In  the  succeeding  7  years  to  1S47,  inclusive. .  12.371.961 

Total U».219.1.« 

From  1S47  to  1S53,  inclussive 23,S41.3.v; 

Total 43.06a 491 
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We  add  the  statistics  from  the  various  regions  for 
the  year  1855. 


Schuylkill  Region. 

1*54.               1855. 

Increase.    Decrease.] 

Tons.      1      Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

By  railroad 

'.iS7,S54  2,21.J.294 

2i5,43S 

907.i;54  l,lu5,263 

197,909 

62,4o2       15,019 

15,019 

Total 

2,957,070  3,310,037 

438,306 

Lehigh  Region. 

1 

Lehigh  Canal 

1,207,186  1,224,842 

17,656 

Leliigh\  alk'v  Kailroad 

9,063 

9,063 

WYO.MIXG  Region. 

Del.  and  Hudson  Co.  . 

440,944 

565.460 

124,516 

Pennsylrania  Coal  Co. 

4C6,648 

507,803 

8,155 

X.  branch  Canal 

492,689 

564,039 

2S,C50 

'\\  hlte  Haven  Railroad 

39,232 

50,209 

10,977 

Western  Railroad  .... 

133,905 

187,000 

53,035 

63,506 

116,117 

52,017 

5,831,834  6,517.569 

....     |5,S31,S1S 

715,385 
2S,050 

28,660 

Increase  of  antlira-  ) 
citein]S55 | 

686,735 

086,735 

Showing  an  increase  of  anthracite  coal  in  1855   of 
686,735  tons,  against  734,6U0  tons  last  year. 


As  Offici.^l  State.ment  of 
Market  fkom  the  Leiiigii 

MENT  OF  TUE  TliAJ>E  TO  THE 


Years.  Tons. 

1820 3«5 

1821 1,073 

1822 2,441 

1823 5,823 

1824 9,541 

1825 28,396 

1826 81,280 

1827 32,074 

1828 30,232 

1829 2.5,110 

1830 41,750 

1831 40,906 

1832 75,000 

1833 123,000 

1834 106,244 

1835 131,C50 

1836 146,522 

1837 225.V37 

1838 214,211 


the  amorst  of  coal  sent  to 

Region,  fbom  the  commence- 
Close  OF  TUE  Year  1856. 
I  Years.  Tons. 

I  1839 222.042 

I   1840 226.591 

j  1841 142,807 

1842 271,913 

1S43 267,125 

1844 376,363 

1845 430,988 

1846 522,,51S 

1S47 643.563 

1848 680,197 

184:i 800,!'88 

1850 722,681 

1851 98X254 

18.52 1,113,843 

1S53 1,080,550 

1854 1,245,815 

1855 1,274,983 

1856 1,357,520 


Bit-uminous  Coal. — We  have  given,  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article,  data  by  which  tlie  approximate  increase 
of  tliis  description  of  fuel  can  be  determined,  and  give 
here  all  the  statistics  that  can  be  collected. 


SEMI-iNTHBiCITE  OB  BiTU.MINODS. 

1854. 

1855. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Lykens'  Valley  Co. . 
Short  Mountain  Co. 

Dauphin  Co 

Cumberland  Region 

Foreign  coal 

Total 

Decrease  in  1855. . . 

Tons. 
57,500 
50.000 
03,000 
648,299 
252,  SC5 

Tons. 
00,721 

50,000 

1,000 

664,304 

287,408 

Tons. 

9,221 

600 

16,'005 
34,543 
60,269 

Tons. 
62,000 

1.071,664 
1,069,033 

1,069,933 

62,0(10 
60,e69 

1,731 

1.731 

The  increase  of  semi-anthracite  or  bituminous  coal 
in  1854,  including  foreign,  over  the  previous  vear,  was 
218,107  tons.  This  year  (1855)  there  is  a  decrease  of 
1731  tons,  making  the  total  increase  of  all  kinds  in  1855 
684,001  tons,  against  952,857  tons  in  1854. 

Almost  as  interesting  as  the  statistics  of  the  areas 
and  production  of  the  coal  countries,  is  the  considera- 
tion of  the  means  of  transportation  and  the  facilities 
needed  to  give  us  fuel  in  altundance  and  at  a  low  price. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  consumer,  and  an  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter  will  be  of  interest,  throwing 
some  light  on  the  ways  and  means,  the  cost  and  con- 
tingencies in  the  transit  to  market: 

"  By  canal,  besides  the  distance  and  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture, there  are  so  many  contingencies,  arising  from  too 
much  or  too  little  water,  as  to  weaken  the  dependence  ; 
and  on  the  railroads,  the  grades  and  the  adaptation  to 
the  Inisiness  are  alone  the  olyects  by  which  the  price 
can  be  regulated.  If  the  grades  be  level  or  descending, 
the  capacity  of  the  engine  is  not  only  increased,  but 
the  expense  is  so  much  reduced  as  to  determine  its 
value,  and  it  is  only  upon  a  road  so  graded  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  endure  the  burden  that  the  price  can  be 


fixed  or  defined.  On  the  down-hill  grade  the  momen- 
tum keeps  up  the  speed,  and  relieves  the  engine,  while 
on  the  up-hill  grade  the  speed  is  depressed,  the  power 
is  reduced,  the  strain  is  increased,  and  the  expense  aug- 
mented. 

'■  On  the  Reading  Railroad,  in  operation  since  1841, 
these  facts  are  so  illustrated  and  defined  as  to  establish 
their  existence  beyond  a  question.  On  the  stem  as 
upon  the  laterals,  the  descent  is  from  22  feet  to  a  mile 
to  a  level  of  36,000  feet,  and  as  the  maximum  is  but 
four  miles  in  length,  the  balance  descends  to  the  level 
without  the  slightest  rise  to  interfere  with  the  speed. 
On  this  descent  and  over  the  level,  a  single  engine  can 
take  as  many  cars  loaded  as  it  can  bring  empty  to  the 
place  of  starting.  This  difference,  from  the  weight  of 
the  descending  and  ascending  trains,  is  ascertained  to 
be  equal  to  two  and  three-quarters  engines,  or  175  per 
cent,  more  than  on  the  downward  grade — consequent- 
ly a  reversion  of  the  trade  ;  or  upon  a  road  where  the 
grade  is  equal  to  twenty-two  feet  to  the  mile  against 
the  trade,  the  expense  for  engines,  fuel,  and  wages, 
would  be  more  for  the  same  distance  than  the  profits 
derived  from  the  coal  in  market. 

"  But  as  these  are  the  questions  for  railroad-makers, 
we  will  next  consider  the  extent  of  the  trade,  and  ar- 
rive at  our  object  by  the  expenditure  made  to  accommo- 
date it.  On  the  Lehigh,  we  have  an  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
of  $8,441,405,  and  on  the  part  of  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen companies  passing  over  their  works  about  five 
millions  more,  making  together  $13,441,405.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  company  in  1820  until  the 
close  of  the  season  in  1855,  the  production  of  the  re- 
gion is  12,278,012 — equal  to  353,725  tons  per  annum. 
But  if  we  take  the  amount  sent  to  market  during  the 
year  just  closed,  1,274,986  tons,  and  admit  a  clear  profit 
of  75  cents  per  ton,  which  it  did  not  give  to  the  sever- 
al parties  concerned,  the  income  would  be  less  than  7 
per  cent,  on  the  money  expended.  In  the  region  it  is 
also  understood  the  mining  operations  are  above  water- 
level,  and  that  until  recently  they  were  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  a  quarry-,  and  that  the  expenses,  to- 
gether with  the  transit,  prevented  a  dividend  to  the 
stockholders  until  the  outside  operators  came  in  to  their 
relief. 

"On  the  Lackawana,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Compan}',  and  the  Pcnns3'lvania  Coal  Company,  with 
capitals  amounting  to  $11,026,761,  brought  to  market 
during  1855,  1,092,000  tons,  and  during  the  period  tliey 
have  been  in  existence  the  average  is  equal  to  332,000 
tons  per  annum.  The  production  of  1855,  at  75  cents 
per  ton  clear  profit,  gives,  however,  but  7  per  cent. 

"  On  the  Schuylkill,  the  operations  are  more  cxtensr 
ive,  and  the  expenditure,  including  the 

Reading  Railroad,  cost $18,464,114  64 

Schuylkill  Canal  cost 10,850,451  41 

490  miles  Lateral  Roads  to  the  CoUieries.       4,000,000  00 

Total $33,314,566  05 

Besides  this  expenditure  for  reaching  the  trade,  there 
is  a  population  depending  upon  it  of  60,717  in  1850, 
which  is  divided  into  10,927  families  and  10,670  houses. 
In  the  region  there  are  also  300  stationary  engines, 
equal  to  10,000  horse  power,  used  in  mining.  In  1855, 
the  production  was  3,318,340  tons,  and  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  works  (the  Navigation  Company  thirty- 
four  years,  and  the  Reading  fifteen  years),  the  product 
has  been  28,508,944  tons,  equal  to  838,495  tons  per  an- 
num. At  75  cents  on  the  product  of  the  year  just 
closed,  clear  profit,  the  percentage  on  $36,631,516,  in- 
cluding the  improvements  at  the  mines,  would  be  be- 
tween 7  and  8  per  cent. 

'•  Altogether  the  cost  for  improving  and  reaching 
the  three  regions  in  operation,  including  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  works,  is  $62,272,898.  The 
product  during  1855  amounted  to  5,262,189  tons,  which, 
at  75  cents  profit,  would  be  equal  to 7 J  per  cent,  profit." 
— See  articles  Iron  and  United  States. 
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Coasting-trade,  tlie  trade  or  intercourse  carried 
on  liv  sea  lietwecii  two  or  more  ports  or  places  of  the 
same  country.  Jt  has  heeii  customary  in  most  coun- 
tries to  exclude  foreigners  from  all  participation  in  the 
coasting-trade.  Tiiis  jjolicy  began  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  {:>  Eliz.  c.  f>),  or  perhaps  at  a  more 
remote  era  ;  and  it  was  ])erfecte<l  by  the  acts  of  naviga- 
tion passed  in  1051  and  IGGO.  This  policy  is  now  entire- 
ly abrogated  in  Great  Britain.— -Vee  Gukat  liuiTAiN. 

Of  Vessels  which  vi-nj  engarjv.  in  the  iJomestic  Trade  of 
the  Uniti'd .States.—Vessds  of  twenty  tons  and  upward, 
enrolled,  and  having  a  license  in  force,  and  vessels  of 
less  than  twenty  tons,  not  enrolled,  but  having  a  li- 
cense in  force,  and  no  others,  shall  be  deemed  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  coasting-trade  and  fisheries. 
Every  vessel  of  twenty  tons  or  upward  (other  than 
such  as  are  registered)  trading  between  district  and 
district,  or  between  ditfercnt  ])laccs  in  the  same  district, 
or  carrying  on  the  fishery,  without  being  enrolled  and 
licensed,  or  if  of  less  tlian  twenty  tons,  and  not  less 
than  t\\e  tons,  without  a  license,  if  laden  with  goods 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  only 
(distilled  spirits  only  excepted),  shall  pay  the  same 
fees  and  tonnage  in  every  port  at  which  she  may  ar- 
rive as  are  payable  by  vessels  not  belonging  to  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States;  and  if  she  have  on  board 
any  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  or  dis- 
tilled spirits,  other  than  sea-stores,  she,  together  with 
her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  and  lading,  found 
on  board,  shall  be  forfeited.  lUit  if  such  vessel  be  at 
sea  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  the  license 
was  given,  and  the  master  shall  swear  that  such  was 
tiie  case,  and  shall  also,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
his  arrival,  deliver  to  the  collector  of  the  district  in 
which  he  shall  first  arrive  the  license  which  shall  have 
expired,  she  shall  not  be  forfeited,  nor  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  such  fees  and  tonnage.  No  goods  shall  be  imported, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  from  one  to  another 
port  of  the  United  States,  in  a  vessel  belonging  wholly, 
or  in  part,  to  a  subject  of  any  foreign  power ;  but  such 
vessel  may  sail  from  one  to  another  such  ports,  carry- 
ing such  goods  only  as  were  imported  in  her  from  some 
foreign  port,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  unladen. 

(>/  the  Enrollment  and  License  <>/'  Vessels. — The  like 
qualifications  and  requisites  are  necessary  for  the  en- 
rollment as  for  the  registry  and  record  of  vessels, 
and  the  same  duties  are  imposed  on,  and  authority 
given  to,  all  officers  respectively,  in  relation  to  such 
enrollments,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had 
in  similar  cases  touching  such  enrollments;  and  ves- 
sels so  enrolled,  with  their  masters  or  owners,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  requisites  as  arc  in  these  re- 
spects provided  for  registered  vessels.  The  record  of 
such  enrollment  shall  be  made,  and  an  abstract  or  copy 
thereof  granted,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  form  di- 
rected by  law.  Enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  may  be 
registered  upon  the  registry  being  given  up ;  and  reg- 
istered vessels  may  be  enrolled,  upon  surrendering  up 
the  enrollment  and  license.  And  when  any  vessel 
shall  be  in  any  other  district  than  that  to  wliich  she 
belongs,  the  collector,  on  application  of  the  master,  and 
on  his  making  oath  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  the  property  remains  as  expressed  in  the 
register  or  enrollment,  jiroposed  to  be  given  up,  and 
upon  his  giving  the  bonds  retpiired  for  granting  regis- 
ter, shall  make  such  exchanges ;  and  such  collector 
shall  transmit  the  register  or  enrollment  given  up  to 
the  register  of  the  treasury.  The  register  or  enroll- 
ment and  license  granted  in  lieu  thereof,  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  w  ithin  the  dis- 
trict to  which  she  belongs,  be  delivered  up  to  the  col- 
lector of  such  district,  and  be  by  him  canceled.  And 
if  the  master  shall  neglect  to  deliver  such  register  or 
enrollment  and  license  within  the  time  spccilied,  he 
shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars.  In  order  to  the  li- 
censing of  any  vessel  for  carrying  on  the  coasting-trade 


or  fisheries,  the  husband,  together  with  the  master, 
with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
collector,  shall  become  bound  to  pay  to  the  United 
States,  if  she  Ije  of  the  burden  of  tive  tons  and  less  than 
twenty  tons,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and  if 
twenty  tons,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  tons,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  dollars;  and  if  above  thirty  tons,  and 
not  exceeding  sixty  tons,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  and  if  above  sixty  tons,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  in  case  it  shall  ajjpear,  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  bond,  that  she  has  been  employed  in 
any  trade  whereby  the  revenue  of  the  United  States 
has  been  defrauded,  during  the  time  her  license  re- 
mained in  force ;  and  the  master  of  such  vessel  shall 
also  swear  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  such  license  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
vessel,  or  any  other  emplyment,  than  that  for  which  it 
is  specially  granted,  or  in  any  trade  whereby  the  reve- 
nue may  be  defrauded ;  and  if  such  vessel  be  less  than 
twenty  tons  burden,  her  husband  shall  swear  that  she 
is  wholly  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  whereupon  the  collector  of  the  district 
whereto  such  vessel  may  belong  (the  duty  of  six  cents 
per  ton  being  first  paid)  shall  grant  a  license,  in  the 
form  directed  by  law,  for  earning  on  the  coasting- 
trade,  whale  fishery,  cod  fishery,  or  mackerel  fisherj'. 
A  steam-vessel,  intended  to  be  employed  only  in  a  river 
or  bay  of  the  United  States,  owned  wholly  or  in  part 
I)y  an  alien,  resident  within  the  United  States,  shall 
be  enrolled  and  licensed  as  if  she  belonged  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  no  oath  shall  be  re- 
quired that  she  belongs  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  owner  of  such  steam-vessel,  upon 
application  for  enrollment  or  license,  shall  give  bond  to 
the  collector  of  the  district,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  penaltj-  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
with  sufficient  surety,  conditioned  that  she  shall  not  be 
employed  in  other  waters  than  the  rivers  and  bays  of 
the  United  States.  "When  the  master  of  any  licensed 
vessel,  ferry-boats  excepted,  shall  be  changed,  the 
new  master,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  an  owner,  shall 
report  such  change  to  the  collector  residing  at  the  port 
where  the  same  may  happen,  if  there  be  one,  otherwise 
to  the  collector  residing  at  any  port  where  such  vessel 
may  next  arrive,  w  ho,  upon  the  oath  of  such  new  mas- 
ter, or  in  case  of  his  absence,  of  an  owner,  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  she  shall  not, 
while  such  license  continues  in  force,  be  employed  in 
any  manner  whereby  the  revenue  may  be  defrauded, 
shall  indorse  such  change  on  the  license,  with  the  name 
of  the  new  master;  and  when  any  change  shall  so  hap- 
pen, and  shall  not  be  reported,  and  the  indorsement  so 
made,  such  vessel,  found  carrying  on  the  coasting-trade 
or  fisheries,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  the  same  fees  and 
tonnage  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  having  a  reg- 
ister, and  the  new  master  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars.  Before  any  vessel,  of  the  luirdcn  of  five 
tons,  and  less  than  twenty  tons,  shall  be  licensed,  the 
same  admeasurement  shall  be  made,  and  the  same 
provisions  observed  relative  thereto,  as  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  case  of  admeasuring  vessels  to  be  registered; 
but  in  all  cases  where  such  vessel,  or  any  other  licensed 
vessel,  shall  have  been  once  admeasured,  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  measure  her  anew  for  the  pur]iose  of  ob- 
taining another  enrollment  or  license,  except  she  shall 
have  undergone  some  alteration  as  to  her  burden  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  of  her  former  license.  Every 
licensed  vessel  shall  have  her  name,  and  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  painted  on  her  sfoni.  as  is  directed 
for  registered  vessels,  and  if  found  without  such  paint- 
ing, the  owner  shall  pay  tw  enty  dollars.  No  collector 
shall  grant  to  any  vessel,  whose  enrollment  or  license 
for  carrying  on  the  coasting-trade  has  expired,  a  new 
enrollment  or  license,  before  the  master  shall  have  ren- 
dered a  true  account  of  the  number  of  seamen,  .nnd  the 
time  they  have  severally  been  employed  on  l)oanl  such 
vessel  during  the  continuance  of  the  expired  license, 
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and  shall  have  paid  to  the  collector  twenty  cents  per 
month,  for  every  month  such  seamen  have  been  so 
severally  employed,  which  sum  the  master  may  detain 
from  the  wages  of  such  seamen.  If  the  master  shall 
render  a  false  account  of  the  number  of  men,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  have  severally  been  employed,  he 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  one  hundred  dollars.  Any  boat, 
sloop,  or  other  vessel  of  the  United  States,  navigating 
the  waters  on  our  northern,  northeastern,  and  north- 
western frontiers,  otherwise  than  by  sea,  shall  be  en- 
rolled and  licensed  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  which  enrollment 
and  license  shall  authorize  any  such  boat,  sloop,  or 
other  vessel,  to  be  emploj^ed  either  in  the  coasting  or 
foreign  trade ;  and  no  certificate  of  registry  shall  be  re- 
quired for  vessels  so  employed  on  said  frontiers  :  Pro- 
vided, That  such  boat,  sloop,  or  vessel,  shall  be,  in 
every  other  respect,  liable  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  penalties,  now  in  force,  relating  to  registered  ves- 
sels on  our  northern,  northeastern,  and  northwestern 
frontiers. — Laws  of  the  United  States. 


TOXN'AGE  ESirLOTED  IN  THE  COASTING-TItADE  OF  TirE  U.   S. 
Tears.  Tonnage. 

1830 873,0-23 

1S37 956,980 


Yeare.  Tonnage. 

1815 435,066 

1816 479,979 

1817 481,457 

1818 503,140 

1819 523,556 

1820 539,080 

1821 559,435 

1822 573,080 

13-23 566,408 

1624 589,223 

1825 587.273 

1826 666,420 

1S27 73-2,937 

1828 758,922 

1S29 508,858 

1830 516,978 

1831 539,723 

1832 649,627 

1833 744,198 

1834 783,618 

1835 792,301 


1838 1,041,105 

1839 1,153,551 

1840 1,176,694 

1841 1,107,067 

1842 1,045,753 

1843 1,070,155 

1844 1,109,614 

1845 1,190,898 

1846 1,289,870 

1S47 1,452,623 

1848 1,620,988 

1849 1,730,410 

1850 1,755,796 

1851 1,864,317 

1852.. 2,008,021 

1853 2,134,256 

1854 2,273,900 

1855 2,491,108 

lS5li 2,211,935 


From  this  table  we  see  that  our  coasting-trade  has 
increased  12  per  cent,  on  an  average  for  forty  years, 
and  has  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years — from  1845  to 
1855.  The  total  tonnage  has  increased  from  435,066 
tons  in  1815  to  2,491,108  tons  in  1855,  giving  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent,  per  annum ;  showing  that  we  have 
at  this  time  a  larger  tonnage  than  any  other  nation. 

"  The  coasting-trade  of  the  United  States  has,  from 
the  beginning,  been  strictly  reserved  for  vessels  built 
■within  the  United  States,  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign-built  and 
foreign-owned  vessels.  The  American  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  and  in  the  coasting-trade  has 
been  American  built,  and  has  had  the  absolute  pro- 
tection of  our  laws,  and  the  licensed  tonnage  absolute 
protection,  in  the  carrying-trade  on  our  coast,  and  in 
our  own  waters.  The  protection  given  to  our  foreign- 
commercial  and  to  our  coasting-commercial  marine  has 
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secured  a  large  and  efficient  body  of  skillful  officers 
and  sailors,  at  all  times  ready  for  the  defense  of  our 
cities  and  coast,  for  repelling  aggression  on  our  com- 
merce, and  for  manning  our  ships  of  war.  In  the 
protection  given  to  our  shipping  interest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  at  all  times  the  power  to  repel  foreign 
aggression,  and  protect  our  coast  and  trade,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  but  little  division  of  sentiment, 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  while  the  yearly 
increase  of  our  tonnage  proves  the  wisdom  of  our  laws 
in  this  particular.  We  have  no  data  to  ascertain  the 
annual  number  of  persons,  or  the  annual  tons  of  freight 
carried,  in  our  coasting-trade,  nor  the  value  thereof. 
Each  person  must  make  his  own  estimate  of  the  ton- 
nage employed,  and  the  average  number  of  trips  the 
vessels  can  make,  combined  with  the  facts  that  capital 
constantly  tends  to  that  business,  and  the  growth  of 
our  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  keeps  pace  with  our 
increasing  population  and  wealth.  The  amount  of 
coasting-tonnage,  and  the  annual  number  of  tons  of 
freight  transported  on  our  railroads,  with  an  estimate 
of  that  carried  bj'  other  modes  of  transfer,  exhibit  the 
magnitude  of  the  means  required  for  our  internal 
trade." — U.  S.  Treasury  Rejwrt,  December,  1856. 

Coast  Line.  The  following  statement  of  the  river 
navigation  and  shore  line  of  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared by  Colonel  Abert,  of  the  Topographical  Engin- 
eers, at  the  request  of  the  Treasury  Department,  De- 
cember 7th,  1845.  It  has  since  been  completed  to  date. 
The  head  of  tide-water  is  assumed  as  the  limit  of  steam 
navigation,  as  impeding  falls  or  rapids  are  encountered 
at  that  point,  above  which  many  rivers  are  adapted  to 
steam  navigation,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  sufficiently 
known.  The  shore  line  of  rivers  to  head  of  tide-water, 
from 

Maine  to  Texas,  is 10,601  miles. 

Rivers  of  Texas 1,210      " 

Lower  Mississippi,  islands  and  bayous 8,372      " 

Upper  Mississippi  and  tributaries 2,736      " 

Big  Black,  Yazoo,  and  bayous 1,190     " 

Red  River  and  tributaries 4,924      " 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries 3,250      " 

Missouri  River  and  tributaries 7,830     " 

Ohio  River  and  tributaries 7,342      " 

Total 47,365      " 

Add  rivers  on  the  Pacific — Sacramento 600 

San  Joaquin . . .  600 

Oregon 460 

Umpqua 59 


1,710 
Total  river  shore  line  in  the  United  States  in 

1854,  including  both  banks 49,065  miles. 

Shore  line  of  northern  lakes,  including  bays, 

sounds,  and  islands  (American) 3,620      " 

Total  river  and  lake  shore  line 52,785      " 

A  calculation  made  at  the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey 
in  1853  gives  for  the  total  main  shore  line  of  the  United 
States  (exclusive  of  bays,  sounds,  islands,  etc.)  12,609 
statute  miles.  If  all  of  these  be  followed,  and  the  riv- 
ers entered  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  the  total  shore 
line  will  be  swelled  to  33,069  miles. 


Coasts. 

Main  Shore, 

including 

Ba^s,  Sounds, 

etc. 

Proportion 

of  each  Part 

of  Coast  to 

Total. 

Islands. 

Propor- 
tion. 

Rivers  to 
Head  of 
Tide. 

Propor- 
tion. 

Total 

Propor- 
tion. 

Ocean  Line 
in  Steps  of 
Ten  Miles. 

Continental 
Shore  Line  of 
States  North 
of  Virginia. 

Continental 
Shore  Line  of 
States  South 
of  Maryland. 

Atlantic  coast 

Pacific  coast. 

Gulf  coast. . . 

Total.... 

Miles. 
6,861 
2,281 
3,467 

Per  Cent. 
54-41 
lS-09 
27 -.50 

MUes. 
6328 
702 
2217 

PerCt. 

68-44 

7-59 

23-97 

Miles. 

0,655 

712 

3,.S46 

Per  Ct. 

59-35 
6-35 
34-30 

Miles. 
19.844 
3,695 
9,530 

PerCt. 
60-01 
11  17 

28-82 

Miles. 
2059 
1405 
1643 

Miles. 
907 

Miles. 

1256 
1764 

12,609 

100  00 

9247  1 100 -00 

11,213 

100-00 

33,009 

100-00 1      5107 

907 

8030 

The  main  shore  line  of  the  Atlantic,  including  bays, 
etc.,  is  twice  that  of  the  Gulf,  three  times  that  of  the 
Pacific,  and  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the  Pacific  and 
Gulf  combined.  The  Southern  States  have  three  times 
as  much  sea-coast  as  the  Northern. 

Europe,  in  extent  of  shore  line,  is  more  favored  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  earth,  and  North  America  next ; 
the  former  having,  according  to  Guyot,  only  156  miles, 
and  the  latter  228  miles  of  surface  to  one  mile  of  coast 
(the  United  States  having  241) ;  while  South  America 
has  370,  Africa  023.  and  Asia  469  miles. 


The  following  table  furnishes  three  measurements : 

1.  The  coast  line,  i.  e.  sea-coast,  baj's,  islands, 

etc.,  of  the  Atlantic  coast 12,359  miles. 

The  rivers  to  head  of  tide,  both  sliorca 6,655     " 

For  the  (hilf  of  Mexico,  the  coast  line  is 5,744      || 

J>cngth  of  rivers  to  head  of  tide 8,840 

2.  Coast  line,  exchmve  of  inlands  and  rivers  to 

head  of  tide— for  the  Atlantic 0,01 1       ' 

"       Gulf 3,551      " 

3.  Coast  line,  exclusive  of  baps,  islands,  etc., 

etcexcept  Massachusetts  Bay — Atlantic.  2,163      " 

Gulf....  1,704     '• 
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The  liEsur.TS  of  Meahueements  or  Coast  ani>  Shore  Line  or  the  United  States  as  bequieeu  ijt  the  SrPEEisTENDKrr 

OF  THE  C'ENSUH  ItUBEAU  FEOM  THE  CoAST  SUEVEY  OF  JuLY  12,  li>!>4,  AEE  A8  FOLLOWS,  I>'  STATUTE  MlLEli  : 


States. 

Shore  Line,  in- 
cluding Bayi, 

InlnndA,  and  all 
Irregularitiea. 

Shore  Line, 
except  IilaoiU. 

Continent  Line ; 

viz. :  Shore 
Line,  except  Ig|- 
ande,  liaye,  etc. 

Remarlu. 

2,4.90 
.  49 

886 

320 
2«2 
980 
C40 
113 

509 

784 

41 

622 

245 
240 

30O 
106 

411 

278 
18 
280 

45 

104 

none. 

120 

23 

33 

.MeasureuientH  taken  on  best  maps  of  the  Coast  Survey  Ar- 
chives. 

Measured  on  Grcenleaf 's  map  of  Maine,  as  correct  as  possible, 
but  the  great  irregularities  of  coast  prevent  a  correct  result. 

.Measured  on  Oarrigain's  map  of  N.  II.,  generally  correct  as 
compared  with  .Smith's  luap. 

Measured  on  liorden's  map  of  Mass.,  generally  correct  as  com- 
pared with  Smith's  map. 

Measured  on  Smith's  and  Mitchell's  maps. 

.Measured  on  Coast  Sur\-ey  off  shore  charts. 

Measured  on  Coast  Survey  off  shore  charts. 

Measured  on  Coast  Survey  offshore  charts. 

Measured  on  F.  Lucas's  map  of  Md.,  Ches.  Bay,  and  C.  S. 
Sketches  and  Charts. 

Measured  on  F.  Lucas's  map  of  Md.,  Ches.  Bay,  and  C.  8. 
Sketches  and  Charts. 

From  northea-st  boundary-  to  State  line  between  Md.  and  Va. 

Measured  on  F.  Lucas's  map  of  Md.  and  C.  S.  maps. 

Measured  on  Brazier's  map  of  N.  C,  and  compared  with 
Smith's. 

Measured  on  Smith's  map,  and  compared  with  Mitchell's. 

Measured  on  Smith's  map,  and  compared  with  Mitchell's. 

Measured  on  map  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

From  State  line  between  Md.  and  Va.  to  S.  extremity  of  Florida. 

Measured  on  map  of  Topographical  Engineers. 
Measured  on  Smith's  map,  and  compared  with  Mitchell's. 
Measured  on  .Smith's  map,  and  compared  with  Mitchell's. 
Measured  on  (Jerdcs's  Keconnoissanees  and  Smith's  map. 
Measured  on  Blunt's  and  Smith's  map. 

Measured  on  Aldcn's  Reconnoissances. 

New  llanipHhlro  . . . 

Massachusetts 

Kliode  iBland 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Northern  Atlantic 

G,150 

2799 

907 

C.'>4 
1,041 

T.-JO 

CS4 

2,474 

348 
1089 

207 

480 

1034 

110 
320 

220 
12S 
472 

North  Carolina  .... 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida,  I'^astt'oast. 
Southern  Atlantic 
Total  Atlantic  . . . 

Florida,  West  Coast 

6,209 

3-J18 

1250 

12,-i59 

G017 

2163 

l,5G'i 

315 

2ST 

2,250 

1,330 

883 
24T 
225 
1256 
940 

674 
58 
88 
f>52 
392 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Total  Gulf 

Total  South  Atlantic 
and  (rulf 

Total  Pacific,   from 
boundary   of  San 
IJiogotomouthof 
Frazer's  River. . . 

5.744 

3!>51 

1764 

11,953 
3,251 

C769 
25n3 

3020 
1343 

Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States.     It  was 

to  lie  expected  that  a  people  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  and  depending  in  some  degree  on  the  sea 
a«i  a  means  of  communication  between  distant  parts  of 
the  national  territory,  should  demand,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  their  history,  a  competent  survey  of  their  coasts 
and  inland  waters. 

But  a  short  time  previous  to  the  separation  of  the 
colonies,  charts  had  been  constructed  of  the  shores  and 
harbors  of  North  America,  under  the  direction  of  F.  AV. 
Des  Barrcs,  his  majesty's  Surveyor  General  for  the  Col- 
onies. Tlie  progress  of  his  labors  was  interrupted  by 
the  Kcvolution.  The  survej-s  made  under  the  person- 
al superintendence  of  Des  Barres  still  bear  testimony 
to  his  skill  and  fidelity,  and  present  a  generally  cor- 
rect view  of  those  parts  of  New  England  and  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  which,  being  rocky,  are  but  little  liable 
to  change.  They  continue  to  form  the  principal  basis 
of  the  charts  of  the  northeastern  coast  of  this  continent. 
In  the  Southern  andlMiddle  States,  however,  they  have 
been  rendered  worse  than  useless  by  the  inconstant 
character  of  the  bottoms,  and  the  unequal  merit  of  the 
originals.  The  surveys  of  Des  Barres,  covering  a  vast 
extent  of  coast,  were  originally  dellcient  in  minute- 
ness of  detail,  and  in  hydrographical  information  ;  and 
these  defects  have  been  increased  by  the  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  direction,  means,  and  wants  of 
navigation  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  country. 

The  project  of  a  complete  survey,  conductetl  upon  a 
uniform  system  and  extending  over  the  whole  coast, 
was  first  proposed  by  the  late  Professor  Patterson,  in 
1806.  It  combined  three  objects,  the  astronomical  de- 
termination of  prominent  points,  a  triangulation  to  con- 
nect those  points,  and  a  liyilrographic  survey  based 
upon  this  triangulation.  j'lr.  C.allatin,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  encouraged  the  project,  and  obtained 
in  writing  the  opinions  of  learned  men  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  executing  it.  He  selected  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions recommended  by  Mr.  Hassler,  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  Coast  Surx-ev.  This  gentleman,  a  na- 
X 


tive  of  Switzerland,  had  been  employed  in  the  triangu- 
lation of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  had  studied  the  sci- 
ence of  geodesy  under  the  most  distinguished  masters. 
It  was  exceedingly  fortunate  that  his  presence  and  ad- 
vice here  secured  the  early  adoption  of  the  only  meth- 
od of  conducting  a  comprehensive  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey that  science  approves — the  only  one  of  which  the 
results  have  a  certain  and  permanent  value. 

It  is  onh-,  however,  since  the  ^-ear  183"2  that  the  sur- 
vey of  the  coast  has  been  in  steady  and  active  opera- 
tion. During  this  long  interval  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  the  coasting  trade  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
indefatigable  labors  of  those  distinguished  hydrogra- 
phers,  the  Messrs.  Blunt  of  New  York  (both  father  and 
son),  for  the  means  of  safe  navigation. 

The  liistory  of  its  fortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes, 
during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years,  may  be  recited 
in  a  few  words.     A  law  authorizing  a  survey  of  the 
coast  was  passed  in  1807,  but  nothing  was  done  under 
the  law  until  1811,when5Ir.  Ilassler  was  sent  to  Europe 
to  procure  the  instruments  specified  in  his  plan.     They 
had  all  to  be  constructed.     The  war  of  1812,  and  the 
failure  of  remittances,  prevented  Mr.  Hassler's  return 
before  181G,  and  in  August  of  that  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  office  of  superintendent.     In  1818  Mr.  Hass- 
ler's connection  with  the  work  was  broken  off  by  the 
repeal  of  that  part  of  the  law  of  1807  whicli  authorized 
the  cmi>loyment  of  citizens.     During  the  ten  years  that 
followed,  the  coast  survey  seems  to  have  l)cen  forgot- 
'  ten  by  the  public  and  by  C"ongress.    In  1827  Mr.  South- 
ard, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  name  never  to  be 
mentioned  witliout  an  expression  of  the  high  respect 
j  which  ability,  patriotism,  and  long,  faithful,  and  valu- 
able services  must  alw.iys  command  in  the  republic, 
took  occasion  in  his  annual  rejxirt  to  say  that  perfect 
I  surveys  and  charts  of  our  harbors  could  not  l>e  made 
\  without  the  aid  of  the  means  contemplated  by  the  act 
I  of  1807;  and  in  February,  1828.  the  House  directed  the 
1  Committee  on  Naval  Atl'airs  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
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diency  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  that  act. 
Finally,  in  1832,  the  act  of  1807  was  revised,  and  an 
appropriation  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  and 
since  that  period  regular  annual  appropriations  have 
been  made,  varying  in  amount,  but  generally  such  as 
have  been  called  for  by  the  estimates  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

In  1843  there  was  added  to  the  appropriation  a  pro- 
viso stipulating  that  a  board,  consisting  of  scientific 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  government,  should  be  em- 
powered to  reorganize  the  work,  and  the  plan  present- 
ed by  them,  when  approved  by  the  president,  was  to  be, 
and  is  now,  the  law  regulating  the  operations  of  the 
survey.  The  scientific  methods  pursued  by  Jlr.  Hass- 
ler  were  continued,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  topog- 
raphy should  be  carried  so  far  inland  as  might  be  nec- 
essary for  a  proper  delineation  of  the  shoi'e,  and  for  pur- 
poses either  of  commerce  or  defense. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  aim  of  the  coast  survey 
is  to  furnish  with  the  utmost  attainable  accuracy,  and 
in  a  connected  and  uniform  manner,  all  the  geograph- 
ical, topographical,  and  hydrographical  data  that  can  be 
made  in  any  way  useful  to  the  navigation  and  defense 
of  the  coast.  And  it  is  also  supposed  that,  in  collect- 
ing these  data,  information  will  be  accumulated  that 
may  become  serviceable  in  suggesting  and  directing 
local  and  general  improvements ;  such  as  the  placing 
and  constructing  of  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  etc., 
the  means  of  improving  channels,  the  effect  of  contem- 
plated constructions  upon  harbors  and  tidal  deposits, 
the  suitableness  of  a  submerged  soil  for  building,  etc. 
And,  lastly,  it  is  presumed  that  those  States  through 
which  the  survey  passes  will,  sooner  or  later,  avail 
themselves  of  the  base  it  is  able  to  supply,  to  form  a 
correct  geographical  map  of  their  own  territory,  under 
circumstances  very  favorable  to  economy  and  accura- 
cy. These  are  the  practical  benefits,  either  direct  or 
incidental,  conferred  by  the  coast  survey. 

In  abstract  science  it  has  also  its  mission,  equally 
useful  and  distinguished.  It  is  to  contribute  a  part  of 
the  means  by  which  the  irregularly  elliptical  form  of 
the  earth  may  be  satisfactorily  determined,  the  varia- 
tions in  local  gravitation,  their  causes,  and  thence  the 
internal  sti-ucture  of  the  earth,  be  made  known,  and 
the  jdienomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  be  explained. 
It  will  illustrate  the  astronomical  problem  of  the  tides. 
Its  numerous  meteorological  records  will  also  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  climates  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  nature  and  action  of  meteoric  storms, 
and  thus  be  of  service  to  the  farmer  as  avcU  as  the  nav- 
igator. 

The  science  of  geodetics  prescribes  the  principles 
upon  which  a  survey  of  an  extended  region  should  be 
conducted.  In  the  ordinary  operations  of  land-survey- 
ing, the  surveyor  is  permitted  to  regard  his  field  of 
work  as  a  plane  surface;  but  the  engineer  who  is  to 
construct  a  map  of  a  whole  country,  or  of  a  long  line 
of  continuous  sea-coast,  must  take  into  consideration 
the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  and  present  an  ex- 
act delineation  of  that  part  of  the  spheroid  upon  which 
he  is  employed.  This  necessit}-  controls  the  processes 
used  in  computation,  and  the  plan  of  projection  upon 
which  the  d<;tailed  results  are  given,  whether  it  be  call- 
ed a  map  or  chart.  I?oth  the  projection  and  the  form- 
uhe  for  computation  involve  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  require  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  advanced 
state  of  the  mathematico-physical  sciences. 

The  system  of  projection  introduced  by  !Mr.  Hasslcr 
originated  with  Flamsteed.  It  is  the  development  of 
a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  upon  a  cone,  cither  a  tan- 
gent to  a  certain  latitude,  or  cutting  two  given  paral- 
lels and  two  meridians  equidistant  from  the  middle  me- 
ridian, and  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian  and 
in  latitude  onh'  so  far  as  to  admit  of  no  deviation  from 
the  real  magnitudes,  such  as  woulil  be  sensilde  in  the 
detail  survcjs.  In  this  method  of  reducing  the  curved 
surface  of  the  earth  to  a  plane,  the  radii  of  curvature 


of  the  parallels  and  meridians,  depending  upon  the 
value  given  to  the  expression  for  the  ellipticity,  and 
the  assumed  form  of  the  globe,  are  important  terms. 
For  practical  use,  tables  have  been  computed  in  the 
office  of  the  coast  survey,  showing  the  length  in  metres 
of  every  minute  and  second  of  the  arcs  of  the  meridi- 
ans and  parallels  comprehended  in  the  maps.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  recalculate  these  tables  since 
1844,  on  account  of  the  new  value  of  the  ellipticit}'  an- 
nounced by  Bessel,  and  adopted  by  the  present  super- 
intendent. There  will  be  occasion  to  recur  to  this 
subject. 

The  practical  operations  of  the  coast  survey  are  class- 
ed under  the  general  heads  of  triangulation,  astronom- 
ical and  magnetic  observations,  topograph}',  and  hy- 
drography. The  fundamental  basis  of  the  survey  is  a 
net-work  of  great  triangles,  the  sides  of  which,  varying 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  are  the  longest 
that  the  limits  of  vision  or  the  nature  of  the  countrj' 
will  allow,  and  hence  a  mountainous  region  is  much 
the  most  favorable  for  a  first  or  primary  triangulation. 
The  starting  line,  or  first  side  of  the  first  triangle,  call- 
ed the  base  line,  is  measured  by  mechanical  means,  and 
this  is  a  labor  demanding,  as  much  as  any  other  on  the 
survey,  accuracy,  a  pliilosophical  regard  to  minute  de- 
tails, and  long  previous  preparation.  Observing,  in 
passing,  that  several  kinds  of  measuring-rods  have  been 
heretofore  used,  as  wood  and  glass,  and  that  the  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  Ilassler  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  four 
iron  bars,  each  of  them  two  metres  in  length,  m  ith  which 
he  obtained  excellent  results.  In  1817  t\\Q  prdiminary 
measurement  of  two  base  lines  was  made  by  Mr.  Hass- 
ler,  and  in  1834  the  length  of  the  same  lines  was  de- 
termined by  computation,  carried  from  the  new  base  on 
Tin  Island  beach.  The  difference  between  the  meas- 
ured and  computed  lengths  of  these  lines  was  in  one 
case  less  than  a  foot,  and  in  the  other  about  four  inch- 
es;  the  bases  themselves  were  5'9  and  48  miles  long. 
It  will,  perhaps,  best  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  measuring  a  base-line  if  some  account  be 
given  of  Professor  Bache's  base-apparatus.  The  meas- 
uring bars  are  upon  the  compensating  system,  first  used 
by  Colonel  Colby  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  Mr.  Borden 
in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  but  a  principle  not  before  applied  was  introduced 
in  reference  to  the  dimensions  of  the  bars,  which  is  thus 
stated.  Bars  of  brass  and  iron  (the  materials  employ- 
ed), of  the  same  dimensions  Avill  not,  owing  to  their  dif- 
ferent conducting  powers  and  specific  heats,  heat  equal- 
ly in  equal  times,  and  therefore,  during  changes  ol  tem- 
perature, the  system  ceases  to  be  compensating.  This 
Mr.  Bache  corrected  by  giving  a  coating  to  the  bars 
that  made  them  absorb  equally,  and  by  proportioning 
the  sections  to  each  other,  so  that  both  would  have  the 
same  temperature  during  variable  temperatures  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  order  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  direct  experiments  upon  the  mate- 
rials of  the.  bars  themselves,  after  having  first  arranged 
them  approximately  by  means  of  the  numbers  taken 
from  the  books.  The  contact  between  two  sets  of  bars 
is  made  by  a  blunt  knife-edge  and  a  plane  of  agate,  and 
a  lever  of  contact  at  the  ends  of  the  bars  is  corrected 
by  a  level  so  delicate  that  several  of  its  divisions  make 
up  a  quantitj'  entirely  insignificant  in  the  measure- 
ment. The  bars  are  covered  with  a  double  conical 
case  of  tin,  to  keep  the  fluctuations  of  the  temperature 
within  moderate  limits,  and  the  bases  on  which  they 
are  supported  are  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of 
imperfectly  conducting  material  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  length  of  the  api)aratus  is  compared,  before  and 
after  final  measurement,  with  a  standard  iron  bar 
that  had  been  comjiared  in  the  coast-survey  office  by 
means  of  Mr.  Saxton's  reflecting  pyrometer.  By  this 
instrument,  a  change  of  the  one  hundred  thousandth 
jiart  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  the  standard  bar  is  per- 
ceptible. 

To  the  preceding  description  it  should  be  added  tluiL 
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the  bars  (regulated  in  size  }>y  the  relative  specific  heats 
of  tlie  two  metals)  were  hoated  above  the  possible  tem- 
perature to  which  they  could  be  exposed  in  use,  in  or- 
der to  K've  them  a  set.  'i'his  precaution  was  at  first 
overlooked  in  the  compensation  base-apparatus  of  the 
iJritish  ordinance  survej',  and  it  was  afterward  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  it.  Tliose  who  are  at  all  famil- 
iar with  tlie  subject  will  perceive  that  Professor  Baehe's 
application  of  the  lever  of  contact  and  level  (first  used 
by  Hessel  in  standards  of  measure)  has  not  only  great- 
ly increased  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument  and  lessened 
its  complexity,  but  also  removed  several  sources  of  er- 
ror. 15y  optical  contact,  and  the  employment  of  a  mi- 
croscopic apparatus  to  determine  the  distance  between 
the  compensation  points,  the  measures  are  repeated  in 
two  dilfcrent  terms,  each  having  its  peculiar  standard. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  Hritish  and  Indian  surveys, 
and  Colonel  Everest  complains  of  the  consequent  lia- 
bility to  error,  and  the  burdensome  accumulation  of 
l)etty  corrections.  The  remcasurcment  of  a  base  of 
seven  and  a  half  miles,  in  India,  tlifVered,  however,  only 
2'4  inches  from  the  first  length.  In  a  base  of  seven 
miles,  Professor  baclic  found  that  the  same  difference 
might  be  about  0-5  inch,  if  all  the  errors  were  supposed 
to  fall  on  the  same  side,  which  is  most  improbable. 
The  probable  error  in  remeasuring  one  hundred  and 
twelve  yards  was  less  than  five  thousandths  of  an  inch, 
and  the  actual  resulting  error  in  remeasuring  oue-third 
of  a  mile  was  nothing. 

This  may  appear  like  refining  too  much,  but  it  must 
be  known  that  the  lines  mea.sured  by  the  same  bar  in 
winter  and  summer  might  differ  materially  in  nominal 
length.  This  difference  in  the  original  base  of  the 
coast  survey  might  be  about  twenty  feet,  and,  at  a 
rough  estimate,  an  error  of  twenty  feet  in  this  place 
would  amount,  in  one  of  the  large  triangles,  of  which 
the  sides  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  to  about 
one-tenth  of  a  mile.  The  source  of  error  and  its  correc- 
tion l)eing  recognized,  there  is  no  other  limit  to  accu- 
racy than  the  possiitle. 

We  return  now  to  the  great  triangles  of  the  survey, 
■which,  as  has  been  said,  form  its  fimdamental  basis. 
The  points  of  the  primary  triangulation  are  selected 
willi  scrupulous  regard  to  all  those  conditions  which 
make  triangles,  in  the  technical  acceptation,  good. 
Scattered  at  distant  intervals  over  the  vast  field  of 
work,  they  are  certain  guides  by  which  the  more  de- 
tailed operations  are  conducted  and  controlled.  With- 
in them  the  space  is  subdivided  into  smaller  triangles, 
constituting  the  secondan/  and  fertian/  triangulations. 
They  bring  down  the  work  to  the  minute  details  of  to- 
pography and  hydrography,  and  those  subsidiary  tri- 
angulations  and  details,  circumscribed  as  they  are  by 
the  primary  ])oints,  are  restrained  and  corrected  by 
theuj  in  their  deviations.  As  an  additional  explana- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  this  first  net  of  great  triangles, 
it  nuiy  be  well  to  inform  the  general  reader  that  there 
is  no  instrument,  however  delicate  in  construction,  that 
is  not  liable  to  very  small  erroi-s,  which  the  most  stu- 
dious attention  to  every  disturbing  infiuence,  •whether 
mechanical  or  meteorological,  can  not  altogether  re- 
move. Now  this  primary  triangulation,  which  in  a 
mountainous  region  spans  tlie  surface  with  giant  strides, 
has  fewer  of  these  unaccountable  errors,  simplv  because 
it  has  fewer  triangles.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  better  instrunuMits  also  are  used  in  it.  The  two 
and  a  half  feet  theodolite,  made  by  Simms  (after 
Troughtou's  death),  under  .Air.  llassler's  supervision, 
and  used  by  him  and  by  Professor  IJache  in  the  prima- 
ry triangulation,  Ls  still  regarded  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  as  a  n»aster-piece  of  invention  and  mechan- 
ism.    It  reads  to  seconds. 

Magnetic  and  astronomical  observations  accompany 
the  primary  triangulation.  The  latter  are  for  lati- 
tude, longitude,  and  azimuth,  or  angular  direction  from 
the  meridian. 

Following  the  secondary  triangulation  in  order  comes 


the  Ti^ogrnphy,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  delineate  faith- 
fully the  features  of  the  ground.  It  exhibits  the  height 
and  contour  of  elevations,  the  shape  and  extent  of 
plains,  the  courses  of  streams,  all  the  constructions  of 
man,  and  the  waving  and  indented  outline  of  the 
shores.  It  distinguishes  the  tilled  land  from  the  pa.s- 
turage,  and  the  grove  from  the  orchard,  and  designates 
the  character  of  the  wood-land.  It  speaks  a  universal 
language,  and  observes  strict  fidelity  to  nature. 

Depending  ujion  the  secondary  triangulation  and 
the  topography  for  its  means  of  progress,  follows  the 
l/ydrof/raphy.  In  this  term  is  included  all  that  con- 
cerns local  navigation,  as  the  depths  and  character  of 
the  bottom,  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  currents, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  the  information,  com- 
ing under  the  head  of  sailing  directions  and  nautical 
instruction,  which  make  up  the  valuable  knowledge  of 
the  local  or  general  pilot.  This  branch  enjoj-s  the  hon- 
or of  announcing  the  nautical  discoveries  of  the  coast 
survey,  wdiicli,  though  resulting  from  the  combined  op- 
erations of  all,  are  yet  brought  out  by  its  means. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  plan  of  the  sur\-ey  is  pre- 
sented, and  the  general  distribution  of  its  labors  is 
stated;  it  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  execution  of  the 
various  details,  and  of  the  benefits  that  have  been  con- 
ferred l)y  the  coast  survey  upon  science,  and  upon  the 
local  and  general  commerce  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
keep  to  its  actual  state  at  this  day. 

It  Avould  not  be  just,  however,  to  leave  its  past  his- 
tory without  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  and 
services  of  the  man  by  whose  enlightened  efforts  a  right 
direction  was  given  to  the  views  of  the  government  in 
founding  the  survey,  who  ivas  faithful  to  it  through 
thirty-five  j-ears  of  checkered  fortunes,  and  who  literal- 
ly died  in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  having  written 
the  last  few  lines  of  his  final  report  after  he  felt  that  he 
had  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  death.  Educated  in 
the  best  European  schools  of  theory  and  practice,  and 
devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  for  which  he  was 
eminently  qualified  by  natural  endowments.  Professor 
Ilassler  always  brought  to  the  task  before  him  that 
zeal  and  tenacity  of  purpose  w  hich  give  spirit  to  enter- 
prises of  great  moment,  and  gain  for  them  the  name 
of  action.  He  is  honorably  known  for  his  mathemat- 
ical and  astronomical  writings,  and  his  papers  in  the 
American  Philosophical  Transactions,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  methods  employed  l)y  him  on  the  coast 
survey,  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  geodetical  knowledge.  Those  who  knew  him 
intimately  jiraise  the  ardor  of  his  friendship  and  the 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  while  the  labors  of  bis 
life,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  performed, 
bear  ample  witness  to  his  industry  ami  integrity.  That 
he  had  some  defects  of  character  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  for  this  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity;  but 
they  were  not  such  as  it  requires  the  exercise  of  mag- 
nanimity to  forget,  and  time,  which  is  rapidly  drawing 
over  them  the  veil  of  perfect  obscurity,  will  endear  his 
name  and  his  virtues  to  the  reverent  and  atiectionatc 
respect  of  all  true  lovers  of  American  science. 

On  the  death  of  'Sir.  Ilassler,  in  18i;5,  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor  was  regarded  with  deep  interest 
by  the  learned  men  of  the  country.  The  office  of  su- 
perintendent of  the  coast  survey  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  central  positions  of  American  science,  anl  the  in- 
cuml)ent  is  expected  not  only  to  be  able  to  fidiill  its 
]irescril>ed  duties,  but  to  be  qualified  to  direct  his  powers 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  every  department 
of  the  work.  How  far  the  jiresent  superintendent,  Pro- 
fessor Bache,  is  suited  to  answer  these  expectations, 
to  sustain  the  national  reputation,  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  science,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
his  ajipointmcnt  was  solicited  by  gentlemen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  learning. 
He  was  educated  at  SVest  Point,  and  since  graduatiug 
there  he  has.  in  connection  with  the  Frankliu  Institute 
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and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  a  course 
of  physical  science  that  has  made  him  well  known  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  "While  traveling  as  the 
President  of  Girard  College,  he  received  from  the  prin- 
cipal European  academies  distinguished  marks  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  but  justice  to  Professor  Bache  to  say 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  work  into  which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  introduce  improvements,  either  owing 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  day,  as  in  the  use  of  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  for  meridian  differences,  or  owing  (still 
oftener)  to  his  own  great  and  eminent  scientific  attain- 
ments. This  must  appear  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
marks, but  it  is  quite  as  creditable  to  his  administra- 
tion to  state,  as  may  be  done  with  strict  accuracy,  that 
the  amount  of  results  now  obtained  is  double  that  un- 
der the  former  plan,  for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in 
the  cost. 

The  points  of  the  primary  triangulation  are  selected 
by  means  of  a  preliminary  reconnoissance.  The  recon- 
noissances  that  precede  the  triangulations  are  indispens- 
able, and  require  great  judgment.  The  object  of  the 
general  rconnoissance  is  to  make  known  the  facilities 
and  difficulties  of  the  work,  and  to  discover  the  best 
plan  for  its  execution.  A  particular  reconnoissance 
decides  the  position  of  the  stations,  and  presents  a  gen- 
eral sketch  of  the  triangles  in  any  section.  As  they 
constitute  the  authority  to  which  the  rest  is  subordin- 
ate, and  by  which  it  is  controlled,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
censequence  to  know  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  satisfactory  result  may  be  secured  with  the  least  de- 
lay. The  rule  generally  followed  (and  adopted  by  the 
former  superintendent)  is  to  observe  on  those  days  only 
that  appear  entirely  imobjectionable.  This  rule  is  at- 
tended with  a  serious  loss  of  time.  Mr.  Bache  has  in- 
creased the  rapidity  of  the  Avork,  and  improved  rather 
than  diminished  its  value,  by  appl3-ing  the  mathemat- 
ical test  of  the  least  probable  error  to  observations 
made  under  such  conditions  as  are  ordinarily  favorable 
and  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  number  of  observa- 
tions made  under  these  conditions,  which  will  reduce 
the  probable  error  to  what  is  attributable  to  the  una- 
voidable errors  of  instrument  and  observer,  is  ascer- 
tained and  taken  as  a  governing  rule.  Six  triangles 
measured  by  j\Ir.  Bache  in  18-1-1  gave  for  the  greatest 
difference  from  180°,  after  allowing  for  the  spherical 
excess,  0"''2  (of  space)  to  each  angle ;  from  this  the 
difference  descended  to  nothing. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  necessity  of  recom- 
puting the  first  tables  of  projection,  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  Bessel's  latest  determination  of  the  el- 
lipticity.  The  tables  for  computing  the  triangles  have 
also  been  affected  by  this  change,  and  the  fornuilaj 
have  been  revised,  and  undoubtedly  greatly  improved 
in  convenience  and  accuracy.  The  tables  have  under- 
gone a  further  modification  by  substituting  the  legal 
ratio  of  the  metre  to  the  toise  in  the  place  of  the  arbi- 
trary standard  resulting  from  the  ingenious,  but  (as 
Bessel  has  said)  "not  allowable,"  comparisons  of  Mr. 
Hassle  r. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  advert  to  the  mode  of  op- 
erations pursued  on  the  Southern  coast.  It  was  per- 
ceived, in  the  early  progress  of  the  work,  that  the  in- 
aptitude of  this  level  region  for  a  comprehensive  trian- 
gulation was  to  be  overcome,  either  by  great  expense, 
or  by  resources  not  yet  developed.  The  most  apparent 
expedient  was  that  employed  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  great  meridional  arc  of  India,  where  it  crosses 
the  flat  territory  of  the  Doab.  Costly  edifices  of  ma- 
sonry, with  walls  five  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  two  at 
the  summit,  are  erected  at  each  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions, and  their  height,  about  fiftj-  feet,  is  sufficient  to 
command  a  view  above  the  vegetation.  Atid  this  ex- 
j)edient  was,  if  contemplated,  in  accordance  with  the 
former  progress  of  the  American  survey,  which,  ad- 
vancing in  two  directions  from  a  central  base,  was  nec- 
essarily slow. 

In  1815,  however,  the  present  superintendent  exhib- 


ited in  his  annual  report  a  plan  for  the  more  rapid  ex- 
ecution of  the  survey,  which  consisted  in  dividing  the 
whole  of  our  extended  sea-board,  including  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  into  nine  sections,  comprising  a  nearlj'  equal 
extent  of  shore  line,  and  in  prosecuting  the  work  sepa- 
rately and  simultaneously  in  as  many  of  these  sections 
as  the  appropriations  would  allow.  The  work  of  each 
section  is  commenced  by  the  measurement  of  a  base- 
line, and,  as  the  triangulation  is  extended,  this  base 
serves  as  the  verification-base  of  an  adjoining  section. 
The  rapidity  of  this  plan  is  made  apparent  by  consid- 
ering that  all  the  different  processes  of  the  survey  (in 
their  necessary  order)  may  be  conducted  at  the  same 
time  in  every  section,  and  thus,  if  the  appropriations 
were  sufficient,  the  whole  coast  might  be  completed  in 
the  time  required  for  a  single  division  of  it.  But  this 
plan  accommodates  itself  more  easily  to  the  character 
of  the  groimd  than  one  in  which  the  direction  and  prog- 
ress are  derived  from  previous  connections.  Indeed, 
every  latitude  is  allowed  for  the  selection  of  sites  for 
bases,  and  for  the  most  favorable  disposition  of  the  tri- 
angles, because  each  section  is  for  the  time  a  distinct 
undertaking.  The  combination  of  all  will  unite  the 
extended  coast  of  the  United  States. into  one  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  triangulation. 

The  value  of  permanent  and  conspicuous  structures 
of  masonry  to  designate  points  of  primary  triangula- 
tion is  not,  however,  underrated.  While  temporary 
means  of  elevation  are  employed,  such  as  the  high  tri- 
pods, with  independent  stands  for  the  instruments,  first 
used  in  Delaware  Bay  by  the  senior  assistant  of  the 
survey,  Mr.  Edward  Blunt,  of  New  York,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  coast  survey  is  enabled  to  avail 
itself  of  the  light-houses,  and  other  loftj-  structures 
along  the  coast.  And  it  may  be  safeh-  concluded  that 
the  governments  of  the  Southern  States  will  raise  ap- 
propriate edifices  at  those  points  of  the  primary  trian- 
gulation of  the  coast  survey  which  limit  the  bases  of 
their  local  operations. 

Accompanying  the  primary  triangulation,  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  it,  are  the  astronoinicul  and  magnetic  ob- 
servations. The  former  are  for  azimuth,  latitude,  and 
longitude.  For  the  determination  of  azimuths,  Mr. 
Bache  has  employed  (for  the  first  time  on  the  work) 
the  elongations  of  Polaris  in  its  eastern  and  western  di- 
gressions. At  the  time  of  elongation,  when  the  change 
in  altitude  is  most  rapid,  the  movement  in  azimuth  is 
nothing;  and  thus  the  opportunity  is  enjoyed  of  mak- 
ing careful  and  deliberate  observations.  This  method 
is  independent  of  local  time.  By  using  several  cir- 
cumelongation  observations,  a  mean  of  a  number  of  re- 
sults is  sulistituted  for  a  single  one.  In  this  reduction 
a  very  simple  formula,  first  investigated  by  Mr.Nult)', 
of  Philadelphia,  has  been  applied,  and  the  practice  is 
simplified  Ijy  the  use  of  tables  for  the  computations  of 
latitude,  sulijected  to  a  slight  trigonometrical  change. 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  method  has  been  in  use  on 
the  survey  since  1845,  as  one  similar  to  it,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  it,  has  recently  been  communicated  to  the 
PkOyal  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

The  superintendent  has  adoi)ted  the  suggestion  of  the 
astronomer  royal  at  Greenwid),  who  proposed  referring 
the  points  of  greatest  elongation  of  circumpolar  stars 
to  marks  in  the  horizon,  by  perpendicular  lines  demit- 
tcd  by  means  of  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle.  Elon- 
gation signals  are  established  about  two  miles  distant, 
consisting  of  a  delicate  wand  by  day  and  a  lamp  by 
night,  the  latter  seen  through  a  perforated  board. 

The  determinations  of  the  latitude  (as  well  as  of  the 
azimuths)  are  frequent.  Since  1844  fourteen  stations 
have  been  occupied  for  latitude,  and  seven  for  azimuth, 
in  Sections  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  the  survey.  A  comjiar- 
ison  of  the  latitudes  deduced  geodetically  from  a  cen- 
tral point  with  astronomical  determinations  led  the  su- 
perintendent, in  1844,  to  the  discovery  of  certain  vari- 
ations in  the  level,  wliich  could  only  be  attributed  to 
changes  in  form  and  density  of  the  material  compos- 
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ing  the  earth's  crust.  These  variations  are  similar  to 
those  caused  by  the  i)roxiinity  of  mountains ;  but  wiiile 
the  latter  have  U-en  avcU  understood,  the  former  had 
escaped  notice.  Tlie  numerous  determinations  of  this 
element  will,  therefore,  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  future  discussions  of  the  general  form  and  internal 
structure  of  the  earth.  A  similar  discovery  has  since 
been  made  in  the  ordinance  survey  of  Ireland  by  Ma- 
jor-general Colby,  and  appears  to  have  been  antici- 
pated by  Laplace  in  the  opinion  given  by  him  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  in  1M17,  upon  the  topographical  map 
of  France :  "  If  the  latitudes  of  the  extreme  points  (of 
certain  lines)  and  of  several  intermediate  points  arc  ob- 
served, and  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  corre- 
sponding to  these  points  measured,  a  great  deal  of  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  upon 
the  irregularities  of  its  degrees  and  of  gravity." 

It  is  very  interesting,  in  this  respect,  to  know  that 
latitudes  observed  at  the  extremities  of  the  side  of  a 
triangle,  and  forward  and  backward  azimuths  on  the 
same  line,  have  difl'cred  by  several  seconds,  and  that 
these  deviations  in  the  plumb-line  have  occurred  where 
the  want  of  uniformity  (whether  arising  from  difler- 
ences  in  density,  or  the  want  of  homogeneousness  of 
structure)  was  not  apparent  as  a  topographical  feature 
of  the  country.  After  the  computations  from  which 
the  preceding  conclusions  are  derived  were  verified,  the 
results  were  confirmed  by  the  introduction  of  new  in- 
struments on  the  work.  During  the  last  year  a  zenith 
telescope  has  been  used  for  obtaining  the  latitude,  by  a 
method  invented  b\'  Captain  Talcott,  which  consists  in 
observing  the  differences  of  zenith  distances  of  stars 
culminating  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and 
at  nearly  the  same  altitudes,  on  different  sides  of  the 
zcnitii.  The  circummeridian  altitudes  by  the  repeat- 
ing circle,  the  prime  vertical  transits,  and  the  absolute 
measurement  of  zenith  distances  by  the  zenith  sector, 
are  still  used. 

Observations  for  the  comparison  of  these  instruments 
and  methods  have  been  made  by  the  superintendent, 
and  by  Captain  T.  J.  Lee,  of  the  United  States  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  an  assistant  in  the  coast  survey, 
whose  valuable  labors  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
astronomical  and  magnetic  observations.  Of  the  mnff- 
netic  observations  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  their  character,  that  they  are  made  with  the 
new  instruments  invented  by  Dr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  "Weber. 
The  portable  declinometer  of  Mr.  AVeber  (perfected  by 
Lieutenant  Kiddle,  and  manipulated  according  to  his 
instructions)  measures  inclination,  and,  by  a  subsidia- 
ry apparatus,  the  horizontal  force,  by  the  method  of 
Gauss.  Fox's  dip  circle,  with  the  use  of  the  deflecting 
magnet,  has  given  very  satisfactory  results.  By  means 
of  those  instruments,  the  declination,  inclination,  and 
intensity  (liorizontal  and  vertical)  are  determined  in  a 
manner  that  supjilies  all  that  is  practically  necessary, 
and  contributes  valuable  additions  to  general  magnetic 
researches. 

Longitudes  have  been  determined  by  occultations, 
eclipses,  moon-culminations,  and  the  frequent  trans- 
portation of  chronometers.  Mr.  Bond,  the  director  of 
the  observatory  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  com- 
municates the  meridian  dilVercnces  by  chronometers 
between  the  British  observatories  and  Boston.  All 
determinations  of  this  element  are  referred  to  a  princi- 
pal port  on  tlie  sea-coast,  and  are  connected  in  the  ag- 
gregate with  ditVcrenees  obtained  from  Europe  by  chro- 
noniotricand  astronomical  comparisons.  The  security 
against  error  atVorded  by  employing  persons  to  com- 
pute who  are  disconnected  with  the  duties  of  the  ticld 
or  the  observatory,  is  well  understood.  Gentlemen  in 
private  life  are  engaged  to  repeat  the  important  calcu- 
lations of  the  survey,  and  this  system,  which  enlarges 
the  sphere  of  labor  in  a  way  not  less  commendable  for 
its  economy  than  for  its  other  advantages,  receives  uni- 
versal sanction. 

But  the  discoveriea  of  Professor  Henry  (secretary 


of  the  Smithsonian  Institute),  resulting  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  have  provided  a  new 
and  more  precise  method  of  arriving  at  the  difference 
between  the  times  of  two  places,  or  their  diflference  of 
longitude  expressed  in  time.  The  details  of  these  ol>- 
servations  were  consigned  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Walker.  The 
following  concise  account  of  the  manner  of  transmit- 
ting the  signals,  of  the  possible  errors  of  observation, 
and  of  the  real  value  of  the  results,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Bache  :  "The  signals  are  given  at  one  of  the  sta- 
tions by  pressing  a  key,  which  causes  a  closing  of  the 
circuit.  This  closing,  it  is  intended,  shall  be  simulta- 
neous with  the  ticking  of  a  clock  or  chronometer  at  the 
station.  The  circuit  being  closed,  if  the  electrical  wave 
or  current  takes  a  sensible  time  to  propagate  itself,  or 
to  pass  from  one  station  to  another,  the  absolute  time 
in  which  the  signal  reaches  the  second  or  receiving 
station  is  sensibly  different  from  that  of  making  the 
signal  at  the  first  or  giving  station.  A  coil  about  the 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  of  soft  iron  forms  part  of 
the  circuit  through  which  the  electrical  effect  is  trans- 
mitted. Under  its  influence  the  soft  iron  becomes 
magnetic,  attracting  the  soft  iron  bar  (armature  or 
keeper)  delicately  poised  at  a  determined  distance  from 
the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  the  movement  of  this  keeper 
sets  in  action  a  local  battery,  which  gives  sufficient 
power  to  make  the  dots  and  lines  constituting  the  Morse 
telegraphic  signals.  The  click  of  the  keeper  of  this 
temporary  magnet  is  compared,  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tion, with  that  of  a  clock  or  chronometer,  thus  marking 
the  time  at  which  the  signal  made  at  a  known  time  at 
the  giving  station  is  received.  From  this  explanation, 
it  appears  that  there  is  liability  to  error." 

Dr.  Bache  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  five  possible 
errors,  numbered  in  order,  and  shows  that  the  numer- 
ical values  can  be  in  each  case  assigned  to  two  (viz.  1 
and  5),  and  that  one  (viz.  2)  is  insensible.  A  compar- 
ison of  the  observations  proves  that  the  errors  denoted 
by  3  and  4:  are  canceled  by  a  very  small  residual  quan- 
tity having  the  ojjposite  sign,  and  ''  the  interesting 
consequences  follow,  that  '  the  telegraphic  method  cf 
comparing  clocks,  distant  two  hundred  miles  from  each 
other,  is  free  from  error  when  the  method  of  coincidence 
of  beats  is  emjiloyed;  and  that  the  probable  error  of 
the  longitude,  from  this  method,  is  the  same  as  the 
mean  result  of  the  computed  relative  correction  of  the 
clocks  for  the  nights  of  observation.'  An  investigation 
of  the  probable  value  of  such  error  shows  that,  under 
favorable  astronomical  circumstances,  and  with  due 
care  in  the  use  of  the  transit  instrument,  'the  astro- 
nomical difference  of  longitude  between  any  two  sta- 
tions of  a  trigonometrical  survey  may  be  determined  by 
telegraphic  signals,  with  a  degree  of  precision  of  the 
same  order  as  that  of  difference  of  latitude,'  the  inac- 
curacy depending  upon  the  same  causes  as  the  devia- 
tion of  the  plumWine."  Before  concluding  with  the 
primary  triangulation,  it  must  be  observed  that  Dr. 
Bache  uses  reciprocal  vertical  angles  for  determining 
differences  of  heights  at  the  primary  stations.  These 
angles  may  be  measured  at  a  time  of  day  when  it  is 
impracticable  to  observe  horizontal  angles,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  refraction  near  the  surface  is  investigated  by  a 
long  series  of  observations.  The  space  circumscribed 
by  the  terrestrial  angles  of  the  first  order,  and  donned 
by  the  celcstrial  observations  that  accompany  them,  is 
I  subdivided  into  a  minute  net-work  of  smaller  triangles, 
I  constituting  the  s>'i\>niiari/  and  t<rtia7y  trian<rtliUlons, 
I  the  jHiints  of  which  embrace  and  detcnnine  headlands, 
'  light-houses,  beacons,  churches,  hills,  and  all  conspicu- 
.  ous  objects  along  the  coast,  that  can  be  made  useful  in 
,  its  navigation.  They  also  bring  down  the  work  to  the 
'  details  of  the  topography  and  hydrography,  and  sujv 
I  ply  the  bases  for  these  branches  of  the  survey. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  topography 
is  minutely  and  exactly  descriptive  of  the  ground.  l>oth 
in  form  and  character.  The  Lehman  system  of  topo- 
graphical drawing  has  been  adopted,  but  with   such 
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modifications  as  the  nature  of  this  country  exacted,  in 
order  to  preser\'e  the  beauty  of  the  maps.  The  slopes 
are  represented  Ijy  hachures,  the  strength  and  distance 
apart  of  which  indicate  the  degree  of  inclination.  In 
the  original  maj)S,  the  horizontal  curves  limiting  the  i 
different  slopes  are  drawn  in  red  ink,  as  the  draughts-  ] 
man  progresses  in  his  sheet. 

The  scale  of  the  original  sheet  is  i^l^^,  or  about  6| 
inches  English  to  the  mile.  Plans  are  frequently  exe- 
cuted in  the  field,  and  furnished  from  the  office,  when 
wanted  for  local  improvement,  on  twice  this  scale.  But 
the  charts  designed  for  navigators  are  necessarily  re- 
duced in  dimension.  The  harbor  charts  are  published 
on  the  scale  of  ^  i  ,  or  about  3^  inches  English,  and 
the  more  general  charts  on  that  of  ^  ,j  ^  ^  ^ ,  or  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  tlie  mile ;  which  last  is  the 
scale  of  the  ffreat  topographical  map  of  Erance.  In  all 
the  maps,  the  topographical  details  are  faithfully  pre- 
served, including  heiglit,  contour,  etc. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  council  of  the  Koy- 
al  Astronomical  Society  to  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
general  meeting,  that  a  similar  scale  of  execution,  and 
an  equal  lidelit}"  of  representation  in  the  topographical 
details,  have  been  finally  attained  in  the  ordinance 
maps  of  England  and  Ireland.  In  both  the  American 
and  English  maps,  the  subdivisions  of  the  meridians 
and  parallels  arc  so  minute,  that  parts  of  a  second  of 
space  can  be  estimated. 

As  the  first  object  of  the  coast  survey  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  shores  and  inland  waters,  and  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  navigation,  both  external  and 
internal,  of  the  coast,  so  the  large  class  of  facts  and  re- 
searches embraced  in  the  general  term  hijdro<jruj)hy  are 
regarded  as  being  of  paramount  importance.  It  is  to 
the  hydrography  that  the  friends  of  the  coast  survey 
direct  the  public  attention  for  the  evidences  of  its  great 
practical  utility,  and  the  discoveries  in  this  depart- 
ment have  been  so  numerous  and  valuable  as  to  secure 
for  it  a  high  degree  of  public  favor.  The  first,popular 
inquiry  concerning  the  coast  survey  is  as  to  the  Jjrog- 
ress  it  has  made,  and  tliis  inquiry  is  satisfied  bj-  learn- 
ing the  extent  of  the  shore  line  over  which  the  hydro- 
grapher  has  passed.  But  before  estimating  its  per- 
formance in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that,  as 
the  operations  of  the  triangulations,  etc.,  must  precede 
the  hydrography,  this  leads  to  an  unfair  estimate.  The 
hydrography  can  only  be  laid  down  when  the  trigono- 
metrical points  on  Mhich  its  operations  are  based  have 
been  established ;  thus  two-thirds  of  the  work  may  be 
completed  when  the  hydrograjihical  labors  commence. 
In  1844,  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Bache's  superintendence, 
nine  States  on  tlie  Atlantic  sea-board  shared  in  the 
benefits  conferred  by  tlie  coast  survey;  in  1845,  thir- 
teen States;  in  1846,  fifteen;  and  in  1847,  eighteen 
States.  The  estimates  for  the  present  year  include 
all  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  at  once  from  this  statement 
that,  if  sufficient  appropriations  are  supplied  by  Con- 
gress, a  definite  and  not  distant  period  can  be  assigned 
for  the  completion  of  the  whole  work. 

Having  r>remised  this  statement,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  work, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  nautical  parts  of  the  survey 
have  extended  generally  from  Kantucket  Sound  to 
Hampton  Beads  nearly,  including  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
Block  Island  and  Long  Island  Sounds,  with  all  their 
liarhors,  great  and  small.  New  York  Bay  and  harbor, 
Delaware  Bay  and  river,  a  large  jiart  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  together  with  most  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  it 
north  of  the  Potomac,  and  all  the  external  sea-coast, 
from  the  southern  coast  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware.  In  this  broad  field  a  little  remains 
to  be  done,  but  very  little  in  comparison  with  the  whole. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  something  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  hydrography  of  Albemarle  and  Missis- 
sippi Sounds,  and  in  the  latter  cspcciallj-  great  benefits 
Lave  already  resulted  to  its  local  commerce. 


It  will  give,  perhaps,  the  best  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  hydrographical  work  to  enumerate  some  of  those 
discoveries  and  corrections  which,  in  difierent  places, 
have  signalized  the  progress  of  the  coast  survey.  The 
first  of  these  in  order  and  in  merit  is  the  discover)- of  a 
new  channel,  straighter  and  deeper  than  the  channels 
before  known,  over  the  outer  bars  of  Kew  York  harbor. 
Such  a  gift  as  this  to  the  first  commercial  city  of  the 
continent,  where  it  was  very  much  needed,  ought  to  gain 
permanent  favor  for  the  enterjjrise  by  which  it  has  been 
made.  Important  changes  in  the  main  ship-channel 
near  Sandy  Hook  were  first  noticed  by  Major  Bache,  of 
the  Topographical  Engineers,  by  a  comparison  of  his 
own  limits  with  those  of  the  coast  survey  in  1842,  and 
this  discovery  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  latter. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  accumulation  upon  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Hook,  that  the  high-water  mark  now  stands 
where  there  was  a  depth  of  40  feet  in  183G.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Kew  York  has  gi-atefully  acknowl- 
edged the  communication  of  this  important  fact  by  the 
present  superintendent.  In  Delaware  Bay  a  new  and 
straight  channel  was  discovered,  lying  parallel  to  the 
main  ship-channel,  more  narrow  than  the  latter,  but 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  in  scant  winds,  and  better 
sheltered  from  floating  ice.  Three  channels  were 
opened  through  the  ridges  of  Cape  May,  and  a  passage 
made  known  through  the  "Over-falls."  The  future 
changes  in  the  latter,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  genu 
of  a  new  pass  to  the  ocean,  will  be  watched  with  inter- 
est. The  result  of  the  survey  in  Delaware  Bay  has 
been  wholly  to  change  the  form  of  the  bottom,  as  it 
stood  on  the  old  charts.  Some  shoals  have  been  erased 
altogether,  a  new  one  near  the  deep  water  of  the  chan- 
nel-way has  been  added,  and  the  limits,  shape,  depth, 
and  direction  of  every  shoal  in  the  bay  have  been  al- 
tered. 

In  Long  Island  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  so  much  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  safety  of  navigation  by  laying  down  positions 
correctly,  and  by  good  sailing  directions,  but  chiefly 
by  the  actual  discovei-y  of  useful  channels  or  of  hidden 
and  unknown  dangers,  that  a  list  of  these  additions 
alone  Avould  occupy  too  much  space.  In  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  rock  having  only  13^  feet  of  water  on  it,  on 
the  Cerberus  Slioal,  was  discovered  and  determined  by 
the  brig  "Washington,  in  September,  1845;  and  in  the 
same  year  three  rocks  were  found  in  the  most  frequent- 
ed part  of  Buzzard's  Bay  by  the  Gallatin.  Changes 
of  the  higliest  importance,  which,  owing  to  natural 
causes,  had  taken  place  in  the  channel-way  of  the  en- 
trance to  Mobile  Bay,  were  found  out  by  the  Phoenix 
in  1847. 

In  the  ofl-shore  work,  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
have  been  made  by  the  hydrographical  party  employ- 
ed on  the  Nantucket  Shoals.  They  deeplj-  concern  the 
navigation,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  whole  coast; 
especially  the  European  trade  from  New  York  and  the 
West  India  trade  from  the  Eastern  States.  The  insur- 
ance offices  of  New  York  and  Boston  have  publicly  ac- 
knowledged their  oldigation  for  these  discoveries. 

To  this  part  of  the  liydrography  belongs  the  erjilora- 
tion  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  an  enterprise  that  originated 
with  the  present  superintendent.  This  is  a  MOrk  of 
difficulty  and  time.  It  was  commenced  by  the  hydro- 
graphical  assistant  in  command  of  the  brig  AVasliing- 
ton,  in  1845,  Avho  obtained  bottom  near  the  inner  edge 
of  the  stream  at  the  depth  of  7800  feet,  and  the  marked 
and  rapid  change  of  temperature  at  this  place  gave 
reason  to  hope  that  a  curve  of  similar  dej)ths  might  be 
traced,  corresponding  to  the  inner  line  of  direction  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  of  wliich  any  ])oint  would  be  known 
wlien  crossing,  from  the  characteristic  changes  of  tem- 
perature. The  latitude  (tlie  most  easy  of  the  two  co- 
ordinates to  ascertain  correctly)  lioing  given,  the  ship's 
longitude  would  result  sufliciently  near  the  truth  to  be 
of  essential  service  in  approaching  the  coast.  The  deep 
sea  and  surface  temperatures  were  both  taken  in  1845. 
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Lieutenant  Bache  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  this  | 
duty  in  IHiG.  Professor  Henry  has  thus  spoken  of  iiis  j 
merits  and  success:  "In  the  last  report,  an  account 
was  given  of  a  series  of  oliservations  on  tlie  Gulf 
Stream,  n)ade  \>y  Lieutenant  George  ftL  IJache,  whose 
life  fell  a  sacritice  to  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  wliosc  loss  science  was  culled  upon  to  mourn 
just  as  he  was  commencing,  with  his  accustomed  ar- 
dor, the  investigation  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  of  our  glohc.  The  results  he  oijtained  will 
be  given  to  the  world  in  another  put;lication,  and  it  will 
be  suflicient  to  state  in  this  place  that  he  examined 
three  entire  sections  across  the  stream.  His  researches 
exhibit  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  whole  current  of 
warm  water,  to  the  depth  of  atleast  480  fathoms,  divides 
itself  into  two  principal  branches,  sejiarated  by  aportion 
of  cold  water,  and  that  the  transition  from  the  cold  wa- 
ter, along  and  next  to  the  coast,  is  almost  instantaneous, 
as  if  tiie  two  were  separated  by  a  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar wall,  slightly  inclining  to  the  cast  at  the  top." 

The  subject  of  the  tides  is  now  receiving  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  country,  proper  attention.  The  tide-ta- 
bles on  the  charts  contain  all  the  information  as  to 
times,  height.s,  and  durations,  that  is  required  in  prac- 
tice. Corrected  establishments  are  deduced  from  the 
means  of  the  luni-tidal  intervals  combined  for  each  half- 
hour  of  transit.  The  astronomical  problem  of  the  tides 
is  worked  out  for  prominent  points  where  the  observa- 
tions have  sufficiently  accumulated. 

The  mean  curves  of  semi-menstrual  inequality  of 
time  and  height,  corrected  for  the  mean  annual  paral- 
lax and  declination,  are  compared  with  the  curves  of 
observation  (freed  from  the  diurnal  inequality)  at  each 
semi-lunation,  and  the  variations  in  the  times  and 
heights  of  high  water,  due  to  changes  in  the  moon's  dec- 
lination and  distance  from  the  earth,  are  tabulated  for 
the  future  improvement  of  the  tide-tables. 

By  tlie  continuance  of  careful  and  constant  observa- 
tions, the  means  will  be  supplied  of  adding  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  diurnal  and  solar  inequalities,  and  of 
studying  all  other  phenomena  of  the  ti(les.  The  resid- 
ual errors  that  appear  in  the  semi-menstrual  curves, 
after  eliminating  theetlects  of  parallax  and  declination, 
are  caused  Ijy  atmospheric  changes.  The  local  influ- 
ence, therefore,  of  particular  winds,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect of  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  are  to 
be  investigated,  and  enough  is  already  known  to  prove 
that  the  seaman  will  derive  great  prolit  from  this  part 
of  the  labors  of  tlie  coast  survcj-.  The  direction  and 
velocity  of  tidal  currents  are  now  carefully  determined 
for  the  normal  condition  of  the  tides,  and  for  their  dis- 
turbance by  winds  and  storms,  and  a  knowlege  of  the 
courses  and  conflicts  of  the  tides  in  the  harbors  and  in- 
land waters  of  the  United  States  (as  Long  Island  and 
Vineyard  Sounds)  will  also  result  from  the  comparison 
of  numerous  records,  kept  with  a  special  view  to  their 
investigation. 

To  the  preceding  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
coast  survey  it  must  be  added,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  maps  to  the  scale  of  publication,  the  engraving  and 
printing  of  them,  are  entirely  executed  in  the  oftice  at 
Washiivgton.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  engraving 
of  the  smaller  harbor  maps,  particularly  of  the  harbors 
of  refuge.  They  are  somctinics  placed  in  the  hands  of 
private  artists,  which  serves  the  double  object  of  an 
earlier  publication  and  of  encouraging  the  art  of  map- 
engraving  in  this  country.  The  propriety  of  publish- 
ing to  the  world  the  important  results  of  the  coast  sur- 
vey as  soon  as  obtained  was  immediately  recognized  by 
Professor  Bache.  In  the  case  of  a  discovery  aft'ccting 
the  general  navigation  of  the  coast,  like  that  of  the 
"New  South  Shoal,"  a  "preliminary  sketch,"  antici- 
pating the  complete  chart,  has  been  freely  distributed. 
In  other  cases,  information  has  been  disseminated 
through  tlie  jiress,  or  furnished  by  authority,  to  chart- 
sellers.  The  othce  at  Washington  contains  also  work- 
shops, at  which  the  various  instruments  of  the  5ur\ev 


are  repaired  and  made.  All  the  details  of  the  office 
duties,  whether  relating  to  the  verification  and  engrav- 
ing of  maps,  or  the  occupation  of  the  workmen,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superintendent,  are  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys,  of  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  an  assistant.  As  the  operations  of  the  coast 
survey  are  numerous  and  various,  and  its  duties  verj- 
multi|)lied  in  detail  and  comijlicated  in  theie  connec- 
tion, it  will  be  readily  Ijclieved  that  the  direction  and 
adjustment  of  them — the  instructions,  the  reports,  and 
communications  arising  from  thein — make  the  office  of 
superintendent  one  of  increasing  labor  and  responsibil- 
ity. Besides  personal  attention  to  these  duties.  Dr. 
Bache  occupies  the  station  of  the  primary  triangulation 
at  the  north,  and  the  observations,  whether  geodetic,  or 
astronomical,  or  magnetic,  are  either  made  by  himself 
or  under  his  immediate  supervision.  In  the  same  man- 
ner he  has  also  measured  a  base  line  for  Section  VIII., 
on  Dauphin  Island,  and  carried  the  main  triangulation 
across  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Washington.  In  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  and  extent,  occasional  indirect  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  may  be  expected,  and  there  is 
every  disposition  to  make  them. 

A  point  of  interest  to  the  geologist,  developed  by 
the  operations  of  the  coast  survey,  is  the  changes  that 
are  constantly  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  coast. 
In  this  respect  its  present  accurate  determinations  will 
furnish  in  future  the  means  of  interesting  comparisons. 
It  must  be  remarked  here,  also,  that  too  much  import- 
ance can  not  be  assigned  to  this  view  of  the  results  of 
the  coast  survey.  With  regard  to  most  harbors  of 
consequence,  the  question  is  repeatedlj'  asked  whether 
they  have  undergone  any  change ;  and  this  question 
can  rarely  be  satisfactorih"  answered,  for  the  want  of 
a  correct  standard  of  comparison.  The  charts  of  the 
coast  survey  will  enable  the  future  hydrographer  to 
point  out  the  changes,  if  any,  and  the  future  engineer, 
in  his  endeavors  to  improve  or  to  preserve  the  channels 
of  navigation,  will,  by  a  careful  studj-  of  these  changes, 
be  able  to  guard  against  the  causes  of  obstruction,  and 
to  co-operate  intelligently  with  natural  laws,  instead  of 
blindly  opposing  their  eJfects.  The  manner  in  which 
harbors  are  affected  by  the  matter  held  in  suspension 
by  the  rivers  emptying  into  them,  that  is,  the  place  and 
form  in  which  this  matter  is  deposited,  will  receive  such 
elucidation  from  the  inquiries  of  the  coast  survey  as 
will  assist  the  counsels  of  the  constructing  engineer. 

The  charts  of  the  coast  survey  exhibit,  as  far  as  they 
go,  a  view  of  the  topographical  formation  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Specimens  are  collected,  and  preserved  in 
the  office,  of  the  bottom  in  all  its  varieties,  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Bache  to  form  a 
geological  map,  on  which  the  materials  thus  collected 
should  appear,  in  the  natural  order  of  their  formation. 
Besides  sending  as  useful  indications  to  the  navigator 
and  pilot,  they  prove  to  be,  when  placed  under  the  mi- 
croscope, highly  interesting  to  the  naturalist.  The 
deep-sea  soundings  have  been  examined  by  Professor 
I.  W.  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  and  have  been  found  to 
be  filled  with  organisms,  particularly  those  of  the  cal- 
careous polythalamia.to  an  amount  that  is  really  amaz- 
ing, hundreds  of  millions  existing  in  every  cubic  inch. 
"  One  specimen,  from  the  depth  of  ninety  fathoms,  is 
crowded  with  remains,  most  of  them  large  enough  to 
be  recognized  by  a  practiced  eye  without  the  aid  of  a 
magnifier."  And  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  .-imilar 
cases,  science  may  supply  the  mariner  with  another 
mode  recognizing  the  eliaracter  of  the  bottom.  la 
'  1847,  Professor  L.  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  accompanied 
one  of  the  hydrographical  parties  engaged  in  the  off- 
'  shore  work,  by  the  invitation  of  its  commander,  and 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  animals  in- 
habiting depths  that  are  rarely  accessible.  It  proved 
to  be  a  rich  fiehl  of  discovery.  Not  only  many  nevr 
sjiecies,  but  several  new  genera,  were  added  to  the 
I  known  lists ;  the  subject  of  embryology  rvccived  fresh 
I  illustrations,  and  a  new  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
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laws  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  show- 
ing that  in  the  difterent  depths  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  land,  distinct  families  have  each  their  as- 
signed and  native  dwelling-place. 

It  would  lead  to  but  a  partial  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  coast  survey  to  omit  these  examples  of  its  inci- 
dental benefits  to  knowledge.  There  are  others  upon 
which  there  is  not  room  to  dwell.  The  friends  of  this 
work  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  progress,  and 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  they  may  lay  aside  all 


apprehensions  for  its  future  prosperity.  It  rests  upon 
the  firm  support  of  a  controlling  public  opinion  in  the 
government  and  among  the  people.  Working,  as  it 
does,  in  a  field  that  is  useful  and  honorable,  and  being 
conducted  in  all  its  branches  with  zeal  and  efliciency, 
it  can  not  fail  to  add  every  year  to  the  consideration 
with  which  it  is  now  regarded,  not  only  at  home,  but 
in  every  countrj^  where  science  and  its  application  to 
the  arts  of  life  are  justly  appreciated. — American  Al- 
manac for  1849. 


EZBITLTS   OF  TUB   COAST    SuEVEY   AT   DIFFKEENT   PeEIODS,   FKOM   1844  TO  1854. 
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Total  number  of  manuscript  maps 
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Printed  sheets  of  maps  distributed,  number  of 

Printed  sheets  of  maps,  sale  agents,  number  of 

Total  number  of  printed  sheets 
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General  List  of  Coast  Surrey  Discoveries  and  Develop- 
ments to  1853  inclusive,  compiled  by  Lieutenant  E.  B. 
Hunt. — As  the  operations  of  the  survey  advance  along 
the  coast,  important  facts  before  unknown  are  con- 
stantlj'  brought  to  light.  Many  facilities  for,  and 
dangers  to,  navigation  are  thus  discovered,  which  had 
been  before  wholly  unknown,  and  those  before  but  im- 
perfectly known  are  developed  by  accurate  surveys. 
Many  such  developments  and  discoveries  occur  in  the 
geodetic  and  topographical  operations,  some  of  which 
are  of  no  slight  value  ;  but  those  which  are  embraced 
in  the  hydrographic  work  are  often  of  vital  importance 
to  coninicrce  and  navigation.  The  following  list  pre- 
sents some  of  the  most  important  items  of  this  nature, 


and  may  collectivelj'  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  one  of 
the  most  valuable  results  of  the  survey.  In  fact,  each 
sheet  which  gives  shore  line  and  hydrography  with 
increased  accuracy  has  somewhat  of  discovery  or  de- 
velopment to  claim ;  but  in  this  list  only  those  cases 
are  included  in  which  a  specific  benefit  has  been  con- 
ferred on  navigation,  either  by  unfolding  some  new 
facility,  disclosing  some  serious  danger,  or  indicating 
some  important  change  of  configuration.  The  arrange- 
ment is  geographical,  and  in  the  order  of  sections. 

1.  A  rock  not  on  any  chart,  in  the  inner  harbor  of 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts — discovered  in  185.3. 

2.  A  bank  90  miles  eastward  of  Boston,  with  about 
36  fathoms  water— probably  a  knoll  connected  with 
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Cashc's  ledge,  hut  with  deep  water  between  it  and  the 
ledge — 1853. 

3.  Boston  harbor :  Broad  Sound  channel  thoroughly 
surveyed,  and  marks  recommended — 1848. 

4.  Nantuiket  Shoals:  liavis's  New  South  Shoal,  dis- 
covered in  IHlf),  si.K  miles  south  of  the  old  Nantucket 
South  Shoals,  in  the  track  of  all  vessels  between  New 
York  and  Kurope,  or  running  along  the  coast  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Southern  States,  or  South  America. 

5.  Ditto:  Two  new  shoals  north  and  east  of  Nan- 
tucket— discovered  in  1817. 

6.  Ditto :  Six  new  shoals  near  Nantucket,  the  out- 
ermost one  14  i  miles  from  land,  and  with  only  ten  feet 
water — discovered  in  1848. 

7.  Ditto:  McBlair's  Shoals,  oflF  Nantucket — discov- 
ered in  1849. 

8.  Ditto:  Davis's  Bank — discovered  in  1848,  and 
survey  finished  in  1851. 

9.  Ditto  :  Fishing  Kip,  a  large  shoal  extending 
north  and  south  about  10  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Davis's  Bank  and  30  from  Nantucket,  with  -i^  fathoms 
— surveyed  in  1852. 

10.  Ditto :  A  ridge  connecting  Davis's  New  South 
Shoal  and  Davis's  Bank — found  in  1853. 

11.  Ditto:  A  small  bank  or  knoll,  with  but  five 
fathoms  on  it,  about  five  miles  east  of  Great  Rip,  with 
12  fathoms  between  it  and  Davis's  Bank  and  Fishing 
Rip,  the  water  gradually  deepening  outside  of  it  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  se- 
ries of  shoals. 

12.  Contraction  of  the  inlet  at  the  north  end  of  Mon- 
omoy  Island,  and  opening  of  new  entrance  to  Chatham 
harbor— 1853. 

12  bis.  Muskeget  Channel — surveyed  by  Lieutenant 
C.  H.  Davis  in  1848,  and  Lieutenant  C'  H.  McBlair 
in  1850. 

13.  Numerous  rocks  in  Martha's  Vineyard  Sound, 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  various  bays  and  harbors 
connected  with  them. 

14.  Gedney's  Channel  into  New  York  Bay,  having 
two  feet  more  water  than  the  old  channels.  Had  the 
true  depth  of  this  channel  (which  is  seen,  by  compar- 
ing old  and  new  charts,  to  have  then  probably  existed) 
been  known  in  1778,  the  French  fleet  under  Count 
D'Estaiiig  would  have  passed  into  the  bay  and  taken 
the  assembled  Britisli  vessels. 

15.  Sandy  Hook  :  its  remarkable  increase  out  across 
the  main  ship-channel  has  been  traced  from  the  sur- 
vej's  of  the  topograpliical  engineers  and  others,  and 
by  several  successive  special  surveys. 

15  bis.  Increase  of  depth  in  Buttermilk  Channel,  as- 
certained and  made  known  in  1848,  by  survey  of  Lieu- 
tenant 1).  1).  Porter. 

16.  Delaware  Bay  :  Blake's  Channel  at  the  entrance 
discovered  in  1844 — open  when  the  eastern  channel  is 
closed  by  the  ice.  This  discovery  has  served  to  de- 
velop strikingly  the  resources  of  that  portion  of  Dela- 
ware. 

17.  Blunt's  Channel  in  Delaware  Bay. 

18.  Changes  in  the  Delaware  near  the  Pea  Patch. 

19.  The  true  extent  and  position  of  the  dangerous 
shoals  near  Cliincoteaguc  Inlet,  Virginia — 1852. 

20.  Mctompkin  Inlet,  Virginia,  shoaling  from  11  to 
8  feet  in  tlie  channel  during  1852. 

21.  Two  channels  into  Wachapreague  Inlet,  Vir- 
ginia— one  from  tlie  northward  and  the  other  from  the 
eastward — both  with  seven  feet  water  at  low  tide — 
1852. 

22.  A  shoal  half  a  mile  in  extent,  not  put  down  on 
any  chart,  5^  miles  east  from  the  north  eml  of  Para- 
more's  lslan<l,  Virginia  :  it  has  but  four  fathoms  water 
on  it,  and  has  nine  fatlioms  around  it — 1852. 

23.  (Jreat  ^lachipungo  Inlet,  Virginia  :  found  to 
have  a  (iue  wide  channel,  with  11  feet  water  on  the 
bar  at  low  tide  and  14  at  high  ;  good  anchorage  inside 
in  from  two  to  eight  fathoms  :  the  best  harbor  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  entrances — 1852. 


24.  Two  shoals  near  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake 
— one  4f  nautical  miles  southeast  by  east  from  Smith's 
Island  light-house,  with  17  feet  upon  it ;  and  the  oth- 
er east  by  south  nearly,  7i  miles  from  the  same  light, 
with  19i  feet  upon  it — 1853. 

25.  Only  three  feet  water  upon  the  "  Inner  Middle," 
the  shoal  part  of  the  Middle  Ground  west  of  the  ''North 
Channel,"  at  the  Chesapeake  entrance — 1852. 

20.  A  25  fathom  hole  2i  miles  west-southwest  from 
Tazewell  triangulation  point,  eastern  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake ;  all  other  charts  give  not  more  than  16 
fathoms  in  this  vicinity. 

27.  A  shoal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Choptank,  in  Chesapeake  Bay — 1848. 

28.  Deeper  water  found  on  Diamond  Shoal,  and  a 
dangerous  nine-feet  shoal  oflCape  Hatteras — 1850. 

29.  A  new  channel,  with  14  feet  water,  into  Hatte- 
ras Inlet,  formed  during  the  year  1852,  which  is  better 
and  straighter  than  the  old  channel. 

30.  The  well-ascertained  influence  of  prevailing 
winds  in  the  movement  of  the  bars  at  Cape  Fear  and 
New  Inlet  entrances,  and  the  gradual  shoaling  of  the 
main  bar  ;  the  latter  fact  being  of  great  importance  to 
the  extensive  commerce  seeking  this  harlx»r — 185.3. 

31.  Frying-pan  Shoals,  off  Cape  Fear,  North  Caro- 
lina. A  channel  of  2^  fathoms,  upward  of  a  mile 
wide,  distant  11  nautical  miles  from  Bald  Head  light- 
house, across  the  Frj'ing-pan  Shoals.  A  channel  ex- 
tending from  3  to  4  miles  from  the  point  of  Cape  Fear 
to  8  to  8^  miles  from  it,  w  ith  sufficient  water  at  low  tide 
to  allow  vessels  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  water  to  cross 
safely.  A  channel  at  the  distance  of  14  nautical  miles 
from  Bald  Head  light-house,  one  mile  wide,  with  oj  to 
7  fathoms  water  on  it.  The  Frj-ing-pan  Shoals  ex- 
tend 20  nautical  miles  from  Bald  Head  light-house,  and 
IG,  17,  and  18  feet  water  is  found  17  and  18  nautical 
miles  out  from  the  light — 1851. 

32.  Shoaling  of  Cape  Fear  River  bar  thoroughly 
examined  for  purposes  of  improvement — 1852. 

33.  Changes  at  the  entrance  of  AVinyah  Bay, 
Georgetown  harbor,  and  the  washing  aAvay  of  Light- 
house Point,  at  the  same  entrance — 185.3. 

34.  Maffitt's  new  channel,  Charleston  harbor,  with 
the  same  depth  of  water  as  the  ship-channel — 1850. 

35.  Changes  in  the  channels  at  the  entrance  of 
Charleston  harbor — 1852. 

36.  The  remarkable  discovery  of  continuous  deep- 
sea  soundings  off  Charleston,  and  of  soundings  in  the 
depth  of  between  400  and  500  fathoms  beyond  the  Gulf 
Stream— 1853. 

37.  The  discovery  of  cold  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  below  the  Gulf  Stream,  along  the  coasts  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida — ls53. 

38.  The  discovery  of  the  cold  wall,  alternate  warm 
and  cold  bands,  and  various  other  features  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  especially  such  as  concern  its  superficial  and 
deep  temperatures  on  sections,  and  its  distribution  rel- 
ative to  the  shore  and  bottom. 

39.  Various  facts  relative  to  the  distribution  of  mi- 
nute shells  on  the  ocean-bottom,  of  probable  use  to 
navigators  for  recognizing  their  positions. 

40.  Hetzel  Shoal,  off  Cape  Canaveral.  Florida— 1850. 

41.  A  new  passage,  with  three  fathoms  water, 
through  Fjorida  Reef  to  Legani  harbor,  under  Tri- 
umph Reef  (lat.  25^  30'  N.,  long.  80-"  03'  W.\  which, 
if  properly  buoyed,  will  be  valnable  as  a  harl>or  of 
refuge. 

42.  A  new  channel  into  Key  West  harbor — 1850. 

43.  Isaac  Shoal,  near  Rebecca  Shoal,  Florida  Reef; 
not  laid  down  on  any  chart — 1852. 

44.  Channel,  No.  4,  a  northwest  entrance  into  Ce- 
dar-Keys Bay — 1852. 

45.  Slobile  Bay  Entrance  Bar:  in  182-2  only  17  feet 
at  low  water  could  be  carried  over  it :  in  1S41  it  was 
19  feet ;  and  in  1847  it  was  20J  feet,  as  shown  by  suc- 
cessive surveys — 1847. 

46.  The  diminution,  almost  closing,  of  the  passage 
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between  Dauphine  and  Pelican  Islands,  at  the  entrance 
of  Mobile  Bay— 1853. 

47.  Horn  Island  Channel,  on  the  Coast  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

48.  The  removal  of  the  East  Spit  of  Petit  Bois  Isl- 
and in  the  huiTicane  of  1852,  opening  a  new  communi- 
cation between  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  Sound,  and 
the  rendering  of  Horn  Island  Pass  more  easy  of  access 
by  the  removal  of  knolls — 1853. 

49.  The  accurate  determination  of  Ship  Shoal,  off 
the  coast  of  Louisiana,  in  connection  with  the  site  for 
a  light-house— 1853. 

50.  The  changes  at  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  as  bearing 
on  the  question  of  a  light-house  site — 1853. 

51.  The  determination  of  the  position  and  soundings 
on  Cortez  Bank,  near  the  island  of  San  Clemente,  coast 
of  California— 1853. 

52.  A  shoal  inside  of  Ballast  Point,  San  Diego  Bay, 
w^ith  12^  feet  of  water  ;  not  laid  down  on  any  chart — 
1852. 

53.  Changes  in  the  channels  of  entrance  of  Humboldt 
Bay  or  harbor,  California — 1852  and  1853. 

54.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bars  at  the  entrance 
of  Rogue  Eiver  and  Umquah  liiver,  Oregon — 1853. 

55.  South  Channel,  Columbia  liiver,  surveyed  and 
made  available  to  commerce — 1851.  Changes  of  chan- 
nels, their  southward  tendency,  and  a  new  three-fath- 
om channel  from  Point  Hancock,  due  west  to  open 
■water,  Columbia  entrance — 1852.  Further  changes — 
1853. 

56.  Various  surv'eys  and  charts  of  small  harbors  on 
the  Pacific,  and  a  continuous  reconnoissance  of  the  en- 
tire western  coast  and  islands  adjacent,  a  great  part 
of  which  was  verj'  imperfectly  known. 

Additional  List  for  1854. 

57.  Determination  of  the  dimensions  of  Alden's 
Kock,  near  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine. 

58.  A  bank  (Stellwagen's  Bank),  with  lO^-  to  14^ 
fathoms  of  water  on  it,  at  the  entrance  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  serving  as  an  important  mark  for  ap- 
proaching Boston  and  other  harbors. 

b'J.  A  dangerous  sunken  ledge  (Davis's  Ledge)  to  the 
eastward,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Minot's  Ledge. 

GO.  Several  rocks  in  the  fair  channel-way  in  Boston 
harbor  entrance. 

CI.  The  tidal  currents  of  Nantucket  Shoals  and  the 
approaches. 

G2.  The  tidal  currents  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

C3.  The  changes  in  Xew  York  harbor,  near  the  city, 
between  1845  and  1854. 

C4.  The  general  permanence  of  the  Bodkin  Channel 
and  shoals  in  its  vicinity,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  River — between  1844  and  1854. 

C5.  A  shoal  (New  Point  Shoal)  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
with  IG  feet  Avater  on  it,  soutlieast  from  New  Point 
Comfort  light-house,  off  Mobjack  Bay. 

OG.  A  reconnoissance  of  the  AVimble  Shoals  near 
Nag's  Head,  coast  of  Nortli  Carolina. 

C7.  The  general  permanence  in  depth  on  the  bar  of 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  with  the  change  of  position 
of  the  cliannel. 

G8.  The  changes  in  Maffitt's  Channel,  Charleston 
harbor,  South  Carolina,  from  1852  to  1854. 

G9.  A  harbor  of  refuge  (Turtle  harbor)  to  the  north- 
w'ard  and  westward  of  Carysfort  light-house,  Florida 
Reef,  with  a  deptli  of  water  of  2G  feet  at  the  entrance. 

70.  A  safe  rule  for  crossing  the  Florida  Reef  near 
Indian  Key. 

71.  Co-tidal  lines  for  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

72.  An  increase  of  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  Pass 
Fourchon,  Louisiana. 

73.  A  shoal  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Rosario, 
Washington  Territory,  giving  good  holding  ground  in 
33  feet. 

74.  Belle  Rock,  in  the  middle  of  Rosario  Strait, 


Washington  Territory,  visible  only  at  extreme  low 
tides. 

75.  Entrance  Rock,  at  the  entrance  of  Rosario  Strait. 

76.  Unit  Rock,  in  the  Canal  de  Haro,  Washington 
Territory. 

77.  A  five-fathom  shoal  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  between  Canal  de  Haro  and  Rosario  Strait. 

78.  The  non-existence  of  two  islands  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  Canal  de  Haro,  laid  down  on  charts. 

79.  The  non-existence  of  San  Juan  Island,  usually 
laid  among  the  Santa  Barbara  group. 

80.  Tides  of  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Astoria. 
— Coast  Survey  Report  for  1854. 

Cobalt  (Ger.  Kobalt;  Du.  Kobal ;  Swed.  Cohoh;  Fr. 
Cobalt;  It.  Cobalto ;  Russ.  Kololt ;  Lat.  Cobaltuni),  a 
mineral  of  a  gray  color,  with  a  shade  of  red,  and  by  no 
means  brilliant.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell; 
is  rather  soft ;  specific  gravity  about  8*6.  Sometimes 
it  is  composed  of  plates,  sometimes  of  grains,  and  some- 
times of  small  fibres  adhering  to  each  other.  Its  oxides 
are  principally  employed. — See  Smalts,  or  Smaltz. 
They  form  the  most  permanent  blue  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  coloring  power  of  oxide  of  cobalt  on 
vitrifiable  mixtures  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
any  other  metal.  One  grain  gives  a  full  blue  to  240 
grains  of  glass. — Tuojisux's  Chemistry  and  Uee's  Dic- 
tion a  ry. 

Cocculus  Indicus,  or  Indian  Berry  (Sansc. 
Kukamari;  Malaj-,  Tubabidyi),  the  fruit  of  the  Mtni- 
sperrmim  Coccidus,  a  large  tree  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
CeA'lon,  etc.  It  is  a  small  kidney-shaped  berry,  having 
a  white  kernel  inside  of  a  most  unpleasant  taste.  It  is 
of  a  poisonous  and  intoxicating  quality,  and  has  been 
employed  to  adulterate  ale  and  beer. 

Cochineal  (Ger.  Koschenilje  ;  Du.  Conchenilje;  Fr. 
Cochenille ;  It.  Cocciniylia ;  Sp.  Cochinilla,  Grana;  Port. 
Cochenilha;  Russ.  Konssenel),  an  insect  (Coccus  cacti) 
found  in  Mexico,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  some 
of  the  West  India  islands ;  recently,  also,  it  has  been 
introduced  into  Java,  and  promises  to  become  an  im- 
portant product  of  that  rapidly  improving  colony. 
Formerly  it  was  in  Mexico  only  that  it  was  reared  with 
care,  and  formed  a  valuable  article  of  commerce ;  but 
its  culture  is  now  more  or  less  attended  to  in  various 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  small  insect,  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  barley :  and  was  generally  believed,  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  it  began  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  to 
be  a  sort  of  vegetable  gi-ain  or  seed.  There  are  two 
sorts  or  varieties  of  cochineal:  the  best  or  domesti- 
cated, which  the  Spaniards  called  f/rana  Jina,  or  fine 
grain ;  and  the  wild,  which  they  call  grana  sylvestra. 
The  former  is  nearl}-  twice  as  large  as  the  latter,  prob- 
ably because  its  size  has  been  improved  by  the  favora- 
ble effects  of  human  care,  and  of  a  more  coi>ious  and 
suitable  nourishment,  derived  solely  from  tlie  Cactus 
cochinillifer,  during  many  generations.  Wild  cochineal 
is  collected  six  times  in  the  year,  but  that  which  is  cul- 
tivated is  only  collected  thrice  during  the  same  period. 
The  insects,  of  which  there  are  about  70,000  in  a  pound, 
being  detached  from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed  by 
a  blunt  knife,  are  i)ut  into  bags,  and  dipped  in  boiling 
water  to  kill  them,  after  which  they  are  dried  in  the 
sun.  It  is  principally  used  in  the  dyeing  of  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  otlier  esteemed  colors.  The  watery  in- 
fusion is  of  a  violet  crimson ;  the  alcoholic,  of  a  deep 
crimson ;  and  the  alkaline,  of  a  deep  purple,  or  rather 
violet  hue.  It  is  imported  in  bags,  each  containing 
about  two  hundred  pounds;  and  has  the  appearance 
of  small,  dry  , shriveled,  rugose  berries  or  seeds,  of  a 
deep  brown,  pur])le,  or  niulberrj'  color,  with  a  white 
matter  between  the  wrinkles.  In  (his  state  they  suf- 
fer no  change  from  length  of  keeping.  Dr.  Bancroft 
says  that  that  cochineal  is  the  best  which  is  "large, 
plump,  dry,  and  of  a  silrer-white  color  on  the  surface." 

The  species  of  cochineal  called  yranilla,  or  dust,  is 
supposed  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  be  principally  formed  of 
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granu  gylvestra.  The  itibccts  of  which  it  consists  are 
Binaller  than  those  composing  the  line  cochineal,  and 
it  does  not  yield  more  than  a  tliird  part  of  the  coloring 
matter  that  is  yielded  by  the  latter.  The  cochineal 
insect  was  introduced  into  India  in  1795;  but  a  very 
inferior  sort  only  is  produced.  It  has  also  been  intro- 
duced into  Java  and  Spain,  but  with  what  success  re- 
mains to  be  seen. — Thomson's  Li^peiusatory ;  Ban- 
CKf)KT  on  Colors,  etc. 

The  cochineal  [tlant  (^Cactus  cochinUlifir),  or  some  of 
its  congeners,  is  found  in  varying  abundance  through-  I 
out  the  torrid  zone,  as  well  as  in  several  warm  and  | 
temperate  countries  without  the  tropics.     15ut  much 
doubt  still  exists  as  to  what  particular  species  nour- 
ishes the  cochineal  insect,  as  it  is  believed  that  the 
plant  which  was  named  by  Linmeus,  and  which  has 
been  almost  universally  called  Cactus  coc/iiniUiftr,  is  not : 
the  one  that  |)roduces  the  best  Mexican  cochineal ;  nor  ' 
is  it  positively  known  in  what  part  of  America  it  was 
originally  a  native.     Linmeus  speaks  of  it  as  indigc-  | 
nous  to  Jamaica,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  New 
World;   but  others  assert  that  it  was  brought  from 
South  America  Ijy  a  Spanish  priest. 

Cochin  Cliina.  This  extensive  kingdom  is  situ- 
ated in  tin;  suutliern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  forms  jjart 
of  the  peninsula  between  China  and  Ilindostan.  It 
is  not  separated,  however,  by  any  distinct  boundary 
from  the  neighl)oring  countries;  and  its  limits  have 
been  greatly  extended  by  conquest  beyond  those  of 
Cochin  China  proper,  which  is  merely  a  strip  of  land 
between  the  China  Sea  and  the  mountains,  and  is  not 
above  sixty  or  seventy  miles  broad.  The  empire  of 
Cochin  China,  whicii  took  its  present  form  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  comprehends  Cochin 
China  i)roper,  Tonquin,  the  principal  part  of  Cambo 
dia,  and  the  little  state  of  Chianipa.  This  state,  as 
it  has  been  aggrandized  by  conquest,  extends  from  the 
point  of  Cambodia,  in  about  8^  30'  N.  lat.,  to  the  north- 
ern confines  of  Tonquin,  which  reach  within  a  very 
few  miles  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  from  the  longi- 
tude of  102°  toabout  lO^-*  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Clnncse  tiuangsi  or  Iviangsi  and  Yunan;  on  the 
west  l)y  the  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Siani ;  while  the 
Gulfs  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  the  China  Sea  bound  it 
on  the  southwest,  east,  and  northeast.  Its  area  is  es- 
timated at  al)out  'J8,000  s(iuare  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion at  from  12,000,000  to  10,000,000.  This  groat  coun- 
try is  divided  by  long  ranges  of  mountains,  which  run 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  in  almost  parallel  chains, 
forming  it  into  separate  provinces,  divided  b}-  physical 
boundaries,  and  inhabited  by  distinct  tribes  and  na- 
tions, although  subject  to  the  same  sovereign.  -  By 
these  mountainous  ridges  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China 
proper  are  separated  from  Lactho,  Laos,  and  Cambo- 
dia. Another  chain  separates  the  three  latter  states 
from  Siam  and  China,  and  gradually  diminishes  in 
height  as  it  approaches  the  south,  terminating  at  the 
soutliern  extrenuty  of  Cambodia. 

The  soil  in  Cochin  China,  especially  in  the  low  lands, 
is  fertile,  and  its  products  are  very  valuable.  Of  these 
rice,  as  being  the  general  food  of  the  people,  is  the  sta- 
ple commodity;  and  after  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
people,  about  100,000  picnls  remain  ainiually  for  ex- 
portation. The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  well 
as  the  preparation  of  sugar,  has  of  late  years  much  in- 
creased ;  and  the  annual  exportation  of  sugar  is  con- 
sidered to  be  not  less  than  70.000  piculs.  Cotton  of 
the  best  quality  is  produced  on  the  coast ;  and  of  this 
probably  about  1)0,000  piculs  are  exported.  Though 
raw  silk  is  produced,  it  is  principally  for  homo  con- 
sumption. Cinnamon  ranks  high  among  its  produc- 
tions, and  has  always  been  celebrated  in  China.  In 
the  southern  parts  the  cocoa-nut  grows  very  lu.xuriant- 
ly,  and  henco  there  is  a  largo  exportation  of  oil.  Pep- 
per of  a  good  quality,  but  in  small  quantity  and  of  a 
high  price,  is  produced  in  the  central  provinces  of  Co- 
chin China;  but  the  quautity  is  iuadequate  to  the  de- 


mand which  the  Chinese  trade  creates  for  its  exporta- 
tion. It  grows  among  the  central  mountains  of  Cochin 
(Jhina,  whence  it  is  exported  to  Camtxjdia  and  Tonquin, 
but  princijjally  to  China,  where  it  is  much  more  highly 
valued  than  any  other  quality  of  this  aromatic.  An- 
other exclusive  product  of  the  central  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, which  id  extensively  cultivated  and  sent  to  the 
neighboring  provinces,  is  tea,  which  is  verj'  coarse  and 
only  used  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  other  productions 
of  the  country  are,  gamboge,  gum,  cardamoms,  eagle- 
wood,  areca-palm,  betel-nut,  ivory,  stick-lac;  hides, 
consisting  of  deer-skins,  buffalo,  elephants',  and  rhi- 
noceros hides  ;  peltry,  consisting  of  tiger,  leopard,  ot- 
ter, and  cat  skins;  feathers,  salt  fish,  horns  and  bones, 
dye-woods,  and  woods  for  ship-building  and  for  domes- 
tic purj)0ses.  Valuable  timber  is  only  found  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  a  small  quantity  of  teak-wood  is  found  in 
the  forests ;  also  eliony  cedars,  mimosas,  walnuts,  iron- 
wood,  and  poon,  and  most  of  the  other  trees  found  in 
the  woods  of  India.  The  wood  used  for  ship-building 
and  for  domestic  purposes  is  strong  and  durable,  and 
is  carried  to  the  capital  in  large  quantities.  There  is 
a  hard,  black  wood  extensively  used  in  cabinet-work, 
and  of  large  dimensions,  which  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 
might  form  an  article  of  exportation.  Cambodia  also 
produces  the  Portuguese  rose-wood,  which  the  Chinese 
export  as  they  do  from  Siam;  also  sandal-wood  and 
other  scented  woods.  Among  the  products  of  Tonquin 
is  a  species  of  vegetable  root,  a  cheap  material,  which 
forms  the  dead-weight  of  all  the  Chinese  cargoes  ex- 
ported from  Totujuin,  and  is  used  extensively  both 
throughout  Cochin  China  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  also  in  Cliina,  as  the  material  of  a  red  dye.  Edible 
birds'-ncsts,  the  sea-slug  usually  called  biche-<le-mer,  or 
,Sij)itnculus  edulis,  and  various  marine  productions  of  a 
gelatinous  quality,  form  standing  articles  of  trade  with 
China,  and  are  always  in  demand. 

The  geological  formation  of  Cochin  China  is  primi- 
tive ;  the  mountains  are  chiefly  composed  of  granite 
and  sienite.  Mica  slate  and  primary  limestone  here 
and  there  occur,  while  several  hills  consist  of  quartz 
rock.  Among  the  mountains  of  Tonquin  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  empire  which  produces 
iron,  gold,  and  silver.  The  iron  received  from  these 
mines,  which  is  as  cheap  as  that  from  Siam,  supplies 
the  whole  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  Saigun, 
which  is  furnished  from  the  latter  countn.-.  Gold  dust 
is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers  ;  and  there  are  immense 
rocks  of  marble  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Faifo,  on  a  kind  of  sandy  plain,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities have  been  exported.  This  remarkable  range  of 
limestone  rocks  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
low  sand  hills,  to  a  height  of  from  3iM)  to  400  feet,  with- 
out a  hill  or  mountain  near  them. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  is  almost 
exclusively  with  China ;  the  trade  carried  on  with 
Siam  being  inconsiderable,  and  that  with  European 
nations  still  smaller.  But  there  \i  no  indisposition  to 
trade,  though  among  the  European  nations  the  notion 
has  been  propagated  by  travelers  that  the  resort  of 
European  traders  is  in  a  great  measure  interdicted  in 
this  kingdom,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  Japan  and 
China.  In  1818,  a  new  tarilf  was  imposed  on  foreiirn 
vessels,  by  which  the  high  duties  imposed  on  all  for- 
eign vessels  prior  to  1818  were  repealed,  and  equal  du- 
ties substituted  in  their  stead.  By  this  regulation  all 
vessels  pay  a  rated  measurement  duty,  moderate  in  its 
amount,  and  are  exempted  from  all  import  duties  pay- 
able previous  to  1818.  Vessels  that  are  driven  into 
the  ports  of  Cochin  China  by  stress  of  weather,  or  that 
visit  them  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  inquiries,  are 
free  from  all  charges.  Besides  the  exports  aliove  men- 
tioned aro  cardamoms,  betel-nut.  c.agle-wood,  dye- 
woods,  stick-lac,  gamboge,  ivory,  elephants'  hides  and 
bones,  and  rhinoceros  l>ones.  The  imports  are  silk 
good*  of  various  kinds,  the  coarser  kinds  of  teas,  coarse 
china-ware,  paper,  cotton  and  woolen  stuHa,  iron,  opi- 
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um,  cutler}',  etc.  Of  the  internal  trade  of  the  countrj', 
though  considerable,  little  is  known.  The  trade  with 
China  is  chiefly  conducted  with  Cachao  in  Tonquiu, 
Saigun  in  Cambodia,  and  Faifo  and  Hue  in  Cochin 
China.  There  is  also  some  inconsiderable  intercourse 
with  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

Cochin  China,  from  its  central  situation,  its  naviga- 
ble rivers,  and  its  many  excellent  harbors,  possesses 
extraordinary  advantages  for  commerce.  Few  coun- 
tries are  so  amply  provided  with  harbors,  there  being 
within  the  6^-°  of  latitude  which  intervene  between 
Cape  St.  James  and  the  Bay  of  Turon  no  less  than 
nine  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  accessible  in 
eA'ery  wind,  quite  safe  to  approach,  and  affording  the 
most  complete  protection.  The  Bay  of  Turon,  situated 
in  lat.  16°  7'  N.,  is  equaled  by  few  in  the  Eastern 
World,  and  surpassed  by  none  for  the  security  and  con- 
venience which  it  affords. — E.  B. 

Cocket,  in  Commerce,  a  scroll  of  parchment,  sign- 
ed and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  custom-house 
to  mercliants  upon  entering  their  goods,  to  certify  that 
their  merchandise  is  customed  and  may  be  discharged. 

Cock-pit,  of  a  ship  of  war,  the  apartment  of  the 
surgeon  and  his  mates  appropriated  to  the  use  of  tlie 
■wounded  in  time  of  action.  It  is  situated  under  the 
lower  deck,  below  the  water-line. 

Cocks'wain  (pronounced  coxen),  an  officer  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war,  who  has  the  care  of  a  boat  or  sloop, 
and  who  must  be  always  ready  with  his  gang  or  crew. 
He  sits  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  he  steers,  and 
has  a  whistle  to  summon  his  men. 

Cocoa,  or,  more  properly.  Cacao  (Fr.  and  Sp.  Ca- 
cao; Ger.  Kakao),  the  seed  or  nuts  of  the  cocoa-tree 
(Theohroma  cacao),  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
many  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Bry- 
an Edwards,  to  bear  some  resemblance,  both  in  size 
and  shape,  to  a  young  black-heart  cheri-y.  The  nuts  are 
contained  in  pods,  much  like  a  cucumber,  that  proceed 
immediately  from  all  parts  of  the  body  and  larger 
branches ;  each  pod  contains  from  ten  to  thirty  nuts, 
of  the  size  of  large  almonds,  very  compactly  set.  The 
shell  of  the  nut  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  brittle  and 
thin ;  the  kernel  is,  both  internally  and  externally, 
brownish,  divided  into  several  unequal  portions,  ad- 
hering together,  but  separating  without  much  difficul- 
ty ;  it  has  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and  an  unctuous, 
bitterish,  rather  rough  and  peculiar,  but  not  ungrateful 
taste.  The  nuts  should  be  chosen  full,  plump,  and 
shining,  without  any  mustiness,  and  not  worm-eaten. 
They  yield,  by  expression,  a  great  deal  of  oil;  but 
they  are  cultivated  onl}'  that  they  may  be  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  excellent  beverage  cocoa,  and 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  of  which  they  form  the 
principal  ingredient.  The  finest  cocoa  is  said  to  be  that 
of  Socomusco.  The  principal  importations  were  for- 
merly derived  from  the  Caraccas  and  Gua3'aquil,  partic- 
ularly the  former,  the  cocoa  of  which  is  also  the  more 
valuable.  The  exports  from  Venezuela  amounted  in 
1851  to  8,159,905  pounds,  worth  $1,299,631.  M.  Hum- 
boldt estimated  the  consumption  of  cocoa  in  Europe  in 
1806  at  23,000,000  pounds,  of  which  from  6,000,000  to 
9,000,000  were  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  Spain.  The 
production  of  cocoa  w^as  languishing  in  the  Caraccas 
for  several  years  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
disturbances  in  South  America ;  and  latterly  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee  seems  to  have  been  in  most  parts  gain- 
ing the  ascendency. — IIu.mboi.dt,  Pers.  Xarrative,  vol. 
iv.  p.  236-247,  Engl,  transl.  In  1851  the  exports  of 
coffee  from  Venezuela  amounted  to  37,968,081  pounds. 
Coco,  Coker,  or,  more  properly,  Cocoa-nuts 
(Ger.  Kokoniisse ;  Du.  Kokosnooten  ;  Fr.  and  Sp.  Cocos ; 
It.  Cocchi;  Russ.  Kokos ;  Sans.  Xariklla),  the  fruit  of 
a  species  of  palm-tree  {Cocos  nucifera,  Linn.).  This 
tree  is  common  almost  every  where  within  the  tropics, 
and  is  extremely  valuable;  being  to  the  palmivorous 
inhabitants  of  man\' parts  of  Ceylon,  Brazil,  and  other 
intertropical  regions,  not  merely  their  principal  wealth, 


but  almost  their  entire  dependence.  Every  part  of  the 
tree  is  appropriated  to  some  peculiar  purpose  ;  and  an 
Indian  with  a  garden  containing  twelve  cocoa-nut  trees 
and  two  jack-trees  is  said  to  be  comparatively  independ- 
ent !  But  w^e  may  observe  that  this  facility  of  obtain- 
ing subsistence  is  not  an  advantage,  but  the  reverse ; 
indolence  and  a  want  of  civilization  being  its  invariable 
accompaniment.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
50  to  90  feet ;  it  has  no  branches,  but  the  leaves  are 
from  12  to  14  feet  in  length,  Avith  a  very  sti-ong  middle 
rib.  The  fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  head  ; 
the  external  rind  is  thin,  tough,  and  of  a  brownish-red 
color.  Beneath  this  there  is  a  quantity  of  very  tough 
fibrous  matter,  which  is  iised  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  and  coarse  sail-cloth.  It  is  buo3'ant  and  ex- 
tremeh'  well  suited  for  ropes  of  large  diameter ;  and 
until  the  introduction  of  chain  cables  a  majority  of  the 
ships  which  navigated  the  Indian  seas  were  supplied 
Avith  cables  of  this  material.  Within  the  fibrous  coat- 
ing is  the  shell  of  the  nut,  which  is  nearly  globular, 
very  hard,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  used  for 
many  domestic  purposes ;  the  kernel  is  white,  in  taste 
and  firmness  resembling  that  of  a  hazel-nut ;  it  is  hol- 
low in  the  interior,  the  hollow  being  filled  with  a  milky 
fluid.  While  the  nut  is  green,  the  whole  hollow  of 
the  shell  is  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  refreshing,  agree- 
able, and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  solid  part  of  the 
ripe  kernel  is  extremely  nutritious,  but  rather  indi- 
gestible. The  kernels  yield  by  expression  a  great  deal 
of  oil,  which,  when  recent,  is  equal  to  that  of  sweet 
almonds  ;  but  it  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  is  then  em- 
ployed bj'  painters.  A  tree  generally  j-ields  about  100 
nuts,  in  clusters,  near  the  top,  of  about  a  dozen  each. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  made  into  boats,  rafters,  the 
frames  of  houses,  and  gutters  to  convex'  water.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  thatching  buildings;  and  are 
wrought  into  mats,  baskets,  and  many  other  things 
for  which  osiers  are  employed  in  Europe  ;  so  that  every 
part  of  it  is  applied  to  some  useful  end. 

If  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored,  there  exudes  from 
the  wound  a  white  liquor,  called  palm  wine  or  toddy. 
It  is  very  sweet  when  fresh ;  kept  a  few  hours,  it  be- 
comes more  poignant  and  agreeable ;  but  next  day  it 
begins  to  grow  sour,  and  in  the  space  of  24  hours  is 
changed  into  vinegar.  When  distilled,  it  produces 
the  best  species  of  Indian  arrack  ;  it  also  j'ields  a  great 
deal  of  sugar.  Todd)-  is  obtained  from  several  species 
of  palms,  but  that  of  the  Cocos  nucifera  is  the  best. — 
*S'ee Marshall  on  the  Cocoa-nut  Tree;  Aixslie's  J/a<en« 
Indica.  An  improvement  effected  in  the  preparation 
of  cocoa-oil  has  made  it  of  much  importance  in  the 
arts,  by  rendering  it  available  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
candles  and  soap,  and  for  various  purposes  to  which  it 
was  not  previously  applicable.  The  palm-oil  met  with 
in  the  market  is  not  obtained  from  the  Cocos  nucifera, 
but  from  another  species  of  palm.  It  is  chiefly  import- 
ed from  the  coast  of  Guinea. — See  Palm-oil. 

Cocoa-nuts  are  produced  in  immense  quantities  in 
Ceylon,  forming,  with  their  products — oil,  arrack,  and 
coir — the  principal  articles  of  export  from  that  island. 
They  are  also  verj'  abundant  in  the  Maldive  Islands, 
Siam,  and  on  several  places  of  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
Cocoa  oil  is  in  very  extensive  use  all  over  India,  and 
large  quantities  are  manufactured  in  the  lower  provin- 
ces of  Bengal.  This  latter  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
that  imported  from  Ceylon.  At  an  average  of  the 
three  years  ending  with  1850,  431,071  gallons  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  were  exported  from  Ceylon. 

Cod  (Ger.  Cahljau,  Bakalau  ;  Du.  Caheljaauw,  Sau- 
kaelja  ;  Dan.  Cnldiau,  Skreitomk,  Bakelau  ;  Sw.  Cabeljo, 
\  Bakelau;  Fr.  Mm'ue,  CahiUdud;  It.  Bacca,  Baccalare; 
Sp.  Bacalao ;  Port.  Bacalhuo ;  Lat.  Cadus),  a  species 
offish  too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  "  It 
is  amazingly  prolific.  Leeweiiliock  counted  9,384,000 
eggs  in  a  cod-tish  of  a  miildling  size — a  number  that 
will  bafHe  all  the  efforts  of  man  to  exterminate.  In 
the  British  seas  they  begin  to  spawn  in  January,  and 
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deposit  their  eggs  in  rougli  ground,  among  rocks. 
Some  continue  in  roe  till  the  beginning  of  April.  '1  he 
cod  is  only  found  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  world ; 
it  is  an  ocean  'ish,  and  never  met  with  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  great  rendezvous  of  the  codfish  is  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  sand  banks  that 
lie  off  the  coasts  of  Cape  IJreton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
England,  'i'liey  prefer  those  situations,  by  reason  of 
the  (jiiantity of  worms  produced  in  these  sandy  bottoms, 
whicii  tempt  them  to  resort  there  for  food.  liut  an- 
other cause  of  the  particular  attachment  the  fish  have 
to  these  spots  is  their  vicinity  to  the  polar  seas,  where 
they  return  to  spawn  :  there  the}-  deposit  their  roes  in 
full  security;  but  want  of  food  forces  tliem,  as  soon  as 
the  more  southern  seas  are  open,  to  repair  thither  for 
subsistence.  Few  are  taken  to  the  north  of  Iceland, 
but  they  abound  on  its  south  and  west  coasts.  They 
swarm  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  in  the  Ikiltic,  and  off 
the  Orkney  and  Western  Isles;  after  which  their 
numbers  decrease  in  proportion  as  they  advance  to- 
ward the  south,  when  they  seem  quite  to  cease  before 
they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Be- 
fore the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  greater  fish- 
eries of  cod  were  on  the  seas  of  Iceland,  and  off  the 
Western  Isles,  wliicii  were  the  grand  resort  of  ships 
from  all  the  commercial  nations ;  but  the  greatest 
plenty  was  met  with  near  Iceland.  The  English  re- 
sorted thither  before  the  year  1115;  for  we  find  that 
Henry  V.  was  disposed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  for  certain  irregularities  committed  by  his 
subjects  on  those  seas.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
the  English  were  excluded  from  the  fishery  by  treaty. 
In  latter  times,  we  find  tiucen  Elizabeth  condescending 
to  ask  permission  to  fish  in  those  seas  from  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark.  In  the  reign  of  her  successor,  how- 
ever, no  fewer  than  150  English  ships  were  employed 
in  the  Iceland  fishery ;  which  indulgence  might  arise 
from  the  marriage  of  James  with  a  princess  of  Den- 
mark."— Pennant's  British  Zoologij.  Cod  is  prepared 
in  two  dilVerent  ways;  it  is  either  gutted,  salted,  and 
then  barreled — in  which  state  it  is  denominated  green  or 
pickled  cod ;  or  it  is  dried  and  cured — in  which  state  it  is 
called  dried  cod.  Ready  access  to  the  shore  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosecution  of  the  latter  species  of  fishery. 
Distant  Cod  Fishenj. — The  great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land, discovered  by  John  or  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497, 
was  long,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
distant  cod  fishery.  The  extraordinary  abundance  of 
codfish  on  its  lianks  having  been  speedily  ascertained, 
the  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  soon  after  en- 
gaged in  tiie  fishery.  The  English  were  later  in  com- 
ing into  the  field.  In  1578  France  had  on  the  Banks 
of  Newfouiulland  150  vessels,  Spain  120  or  130,  Port- 
ugal 50,  and  England  from  30  to  50.  During  the  first 
half  of  last  century,  the  fishery  was  principally  carried 
on  by  the  English,  including  the  Anglo-Americans  and 
the  French;  but  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  and  of 
their  other  possessions  in  America,  gave  a  severe  blow 
to  the  fishery  of  the  latter.  The  American  war  divided 
the  British  tishery  ;  that  portion  of  it  w  hicli  had  previ- 
ously been  carried  on  from  New  England  being  there- 
after merged  in  that  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
last  war.  the  French  being  excluded  from  the  fisheries, 
those  of  England  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity  ;  the  total  value  of  the  inoduceof  the  New- 
foundland fishery  in  l.si  t  liaving  exceeded  4,'-2.80(\000. 
But  since  the  poace,  tiie  British  fishery  on  the  New- 
foundland banks  has  rapidly  declined ;  and  can  hard- 
ly, indeed,  l>e  said,  at  this  n\omcnt,  to  exist.  It  is 
now  carried  on  ahnost  entirely  by  the  French  and  the 
Americans;  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  latter  for  its 
prosecution  being  greater  than  those  of  any  other  peo- 
ple, and  the  former  being  tempted  to  engage  in  it  by 
the  extraordinary  encouragements  olVered  i>y  govern- 
ment. At  present,  the  British  fishery  carried  on  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  is  conlined  entirely  to 
the  shore  or  boat  fishery.     But  this,  though  probably 


not  so  good  a  nurserj-  of  sailors  as  the  bank  fisherj',  U 
admitted  to  be  "  the  most  productive  of  merchantable 
fish  and  oil." — M'<jhkgok'3  lirit.  Arner..  2d  ed.  vol.  i. 
Amerkan  Cod  Fishery. — The  Americans  have  at  all 
times  prosecuted  the  cod  fishery  with  great  vigor  and 
success.  Their  fishermen  are  remarkable  for  their 
activity  and  enterprise,  sobriety  and  frugality ;  and 
their  proximity  to  the  fishing-grounds,  and  the  other 
facilities  they  possess  for  carrying  on  the  fishery,  give 
them  advantages  with  which  it  is  verj-  difficult  to  con- 
tend. In  17'j5  the  Americans  employed  in  the  cod 
fishery  about  31,000  tons  of  shipping ;  in  1807  they  are 
said  to  have  employed  70,300  tons ;  but  it  subsequently 
declined  for  several  years,  and  was  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended during  the  late  war.  According  to  the  official 
returns  (laid  before  Congress  the  1st  of  Januarj-,  1853j, 
(he  Americans  had,  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1852,  102,0.59  tons  shipping  engaged  in  the  cod 
fishery.  During  the  same  year  they  exported  i;}-l,732 
quintals  of  dried,  and  19,379  barrels  of  pickled  cod ; 
their  aggregate  value  being  .$453,010.  "  The  Amer- 
icans follow  two  or  more  modes  of  fitting  out  for  the 
fisheries.  The  first  is  accomplished  by  six  or  seven  fai  m- 
ers,  or  their  sons,  building  a  schooner  during  wiiit<  r, 
which  they  man  themselves  (as  all  the  Americans  on 
the  sea-coast  are  more  or  less  seamen  as  well  as  farm- 
ers); and  after  fitting  the  vessel  with  necessary  stores, 
they  proceed  to  the  banks.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  Lal> 
rador ;  and,  loading  their  vessel  with  fish,  make  a  voy- 
age between  spring  and  harvest.  The  j)roceeds  they  di- 
vide, after  paying  any  balance  they  may  owe  for  outfit. 
They  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  gathering  their  crops, 
and  proceed  again  for  another  cargo,  which  is  salted 
down,  and  not  afterward  dried :  this  is  termed  mud- 
fish, and  kept  for  home  consumption.  The  other  plan 
is,  when  a  merchant  or  any  other,  owning  a  vessel, 
lets  her  to  10  or  15  men  on  shares.  He  finds  the  ves- 
sel and  nets.  The  men  pay  for  all  the  provisions, 
hooks  and  lines,  and  for  the  salt  necessary  to  cure 
their  proportion  of  the  fish.  One  of  the  number  is  ac- 
knowledged master :  but  he  has  to  catch  fish  as  well  as 
the  others,  and  receives  only  about  20jt.  per  month  for 
navigating  the  vessel ;  the  crew  have  five-eighths  of 
the  fish  caught,  and  the  owners  three-eighths  of  the 
whole.  The  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  banks; 
the  second  either  to  the  banks.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
or  the  coast  of  Labrador;  the  third  or  fall  voyage 
is  again  to  the  banks :  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall 
voyage,  is  also  made,  sometimes,  to  the  l)anks." — 
IM'Gkegor,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  It  is  stipulated  in  the 
first  article  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  signed  at  London,  20th  of  October, 
1818,  that  the  citizens  of  the  L'nited  States  shall  have 
liberty  to  take  all  sorts  of  fish  "on  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape  Eay  to  the  Kameau 
Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  New- 
foundland from  Cape  Kay  to  the  t^uirpon  Islands, 
on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts, 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly.  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northward  indefinitely  along 
the  coast,  without  ]irejudice,  however,  to  any  of 
the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company: 
and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liber- 
ty forever  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unset- 
tled bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  jiarts  of 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  here  above  described,  and 
of  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  with- 
out j^revious  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  in- 
haliitnnts,  proprietors,  or  posses,<ors  of  the  ground. 
And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any 
lilierty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within 
three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks, 
or  harlwrs  of  his   Britannic  majesty's  domioioas  in 
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America  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned 
limits."  The  American  tishermen  are,  however,  ad- 
mitted into  all  bays,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  of 
repairing  damages,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtain- 
ing water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever ;  and 
when  there,  thej'  are  to  be  placed  under  such  restric- 


tions as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  abusing  the 
privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. — See  Fishekies. 

French  Cod  Fishery. — France  has  always  enjoyed 
a  considerable  share  of  the  cod  fishery.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  extent  to  which  she  has  carried  it 
since  the  peace : 


Accouiix  OF  TUE  NuiUiEE  OF  Shu's,  with  tiieie  Tonnage,  Ceewb,  and  Cargoes,  that  have  esteeed  tue  diffekent  Poets 

OP  Fl'-ANCE  I-TIOM  the  COD  FiSIIEEY  BUEING  THE  UNDER-MENTIONED  YeaES. 


1S25. 
1830. 
1835. 
1840. 
1841. 


shipping. 


836 
377 
403 
458 
449 


Tons 


Me 


I     Codfish,  green. 


Imports. 


35,172 
45,035 
t5,SSI 
54,583 
54,004 


6,311 
8,174 
11,'225 
9,897 
2,239 


Quintals, 

72,889 
104,003 
161,657 


330,740 


Codfish,  dry. 
Quintals. 
].5S,'i37 
130,457 

87,742 


Quintals. 
12,943 
11,560 
12,870 
17,902 


The  quantities  of  oil  are  exclusive  of  draches  (huiles  non  epures) ;  there  are  also  sounds,  etc.     Marseilles,  Granville,  Dun- 
kirk, Bordeaux,  La  Rochelle,  and  Nantes  are  the  principal  ports  whence  ships  are  fitted  out  for  the  fishery. 


But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  be  realh"-  so  beneficial  to  France  as  Avould  at  first 
sight  appear.  It  depends  more  upon  artificial  regu- 
lations than  upon  anj'^  thing  else.  Foreign  cod  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  French  markets  by  the  oppressive 
duty  with  which  it  is  loaded  ;  and  the  comparatively 
gi"eat  demand  for  dried  fish  in  Catholic  countries  ren- 
ders this  a  very  great  boon  to  the  French  fishei-men. 
But  it  is  admitted  that  this  would  not  be  enough  to 
sustain  the  fishery ;  and  high  bounties  arc  paid  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  These,  however,  have  been  reduced  of 
late  jears ;  and  they  will  probablj'  in  no  long  time 
undergo  still  further  alterations.  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon,  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
belong  to  the  French.  Their  right  of  fishing  upon  the 
shores  of  that  island,  and  upon  the  great  bank,  was  re- 
placed in  1814,  upon  the  footing  on  which  it  stood  in 
1792.  This  concession  has  been  much  objected  to  by 
Mr.  M'Gregor  and  others :  we  believe,  however,  that 
they  have  materially  overrated  its  influence. — For  fur- 
ther information,  see  Fisheries  and  FitANCE. 

Cod-liver  Oil.  Pure  cod-liver  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  livers  of  codfish ;  and  is  best  prepared  when 
the  liver  is  in  a  state  most  nearly  approaching  that  in 
which  it  exists  when  alive,  and  is  best  adapted  for  me- 
dicinal use.  The  finest  oil  is  devoid  of  color,  taste,  and 
smell,  three  physical  characters  that  are  more  valuable 
than  any  chemical  tests.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  use  of  this  oil  in  pulmonary  complaints  has 
led  to  tlie  introduction  of  a  spurious  oil,  chiefly  pre- 
pared of  bleached  whale  oil,  etc.,  which  does  not  pos- 
sess the  valuable  medicinal  properties  of  pure  cod-liver 
oil. 

Shurh-liver  Oil  is  an  oil  that  has  been  lately  import- 
ed from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  gives  the  usual  liver- 
oil  reactions  with  sulphuric  acid ;  its  peculiar  interest, 
however,  comes  from  its  low  specific  gravity.  Until 
now,  sperm  oil,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  "875, 
was  the  lightest  oil  known ;  but  the  specific  gravity  of 
this  oil  is  only  "800.  It  is  prepared,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, from  shark's  liver. 

Coffee  (Ger.  A'o/?'c,  Koffebohnen ;  Du.  Kofft/,  Kqffi- 
hoonen;  Da.  Ktiffc,  Kajfehimner ;  Swed.  Kuffe ;  Fr.  It. 
and  Port.  Caffe.;  Sp.  Cap';  Kuss.  Kofi;  Pol.  Kawa; 
Lat.  C'ffca,  Caffen;  Arii\t.  Jiun ;  Malay,  AViwa ;  Pers. 
Toc/tcm,  Kiweh  ,•  Turk,  dhaube').  The  coftee-tree  is  a 
native  of  Ethioi)ia  and  Aliyssinia  ;  but  it  was  in  Ara- 
bia that  it  first  became  an  olijcct  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  civilized  world.  The  plant  is  an  ever- 
green, and  is  accurately  described  by  La  Hoque  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  cofl'ee-tree  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high ; 
the  stem  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. AVhen  it  is  full  grown,  it  much  resembles  in 
figure  our  apple-trees  of  eight  or  ten  years'  standing. 
The  lower  branches  ordinarily  licnd  when  the  tree  be- 
gins to  grow  old,  and  extend  themselves  into  a  round 
form,  somewhat  like  an  uinlirella;  and  tlie  wood  is  so 
very  limber  and  plialjle,  that  the  ends  of  the  longest 


branches  may  be  bent  down  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  earth.  The  l)ark  is  Avhitish,  and  somewhat 
rough ;  its  leaf  is  much  like  that  of  the  citron-tree. 
It  continues  green  all  the  year,  and  the  tree  is  never 
without  leaves,  which  are  ranged  almost  opposite  on 
each  side  of  the  bough,  and  at  small  distances  from 
each  other.  Nothing  is  more  singular  in  its  kind  than 
its  productions ;  for  almost  in  all  seasons  of  the  vear 
blossoms,  and  green  and  ripe  fruit,  may  be  seen  on 
the  same  tree  at  the  same  time.  "When  the  blossom 
falls  oft',  there  remains  in  its  room,  or  rather  springs 
from  each  Ijlossom,  a  small  fruit,  green  at  first,  but 
which  becomes  red  as  it  ripens,  and  is  not  unlike  a 
large  cheny,  and  is  very  good  to  eat.  Under  the  flesh 
of  this  cherry,  instead  of  the  stone,  is  found  the  bean 
or  berry  we  call  coftee,  wrapped  round  in  a  fine  thin 
skin.  The  berry  is  then  very  soft,  and  of  a  disagree- 
aljle  taste;  but  as  the  cheny  ripens,  the  l;erry  in  the 
inside  grows  harder,  and  the  dried-up  fruit,  being  the 
flesh  or  pulp  of  it,  which  was  before  eatable,  becomes 
a  shell  or  pod  of  a  deep  brown  color.  The  berry  is 
now  solid,  and  of  a  clear  transparent  green.  Each 
shell  contains  one  berry,  which  splits  into  two  equal 
parts.  When  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  shaken 
from  the  tree,  the  husks  are  separated  from  tlic  ber- 
ries, and  are  used  in  Arabia  ly  the  natives ;  while  the 
berries  are  exported  for  the  European  markets." 

From  Arabia  the  plant  was  taken  ly  the  Dutch 
about  the  year  1690  to  Java,  whence  its  culture  spread 
slowly  among  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  found  its 
way  to  the  West  India  Islands.  The  plant  is  now 
common  in  every  botanical  garden  of  Europe,  and 
there  are  few  private  conservatories  without  good  speci- 
mens of  the  tree.  When  cultivated  with  a  view  to 
trade,  it  is  most  productive  on  hills  and  mountains, 
where  its  root  is  almost  always  dry,  and  its  head  fre- 
quently watered  with  gentle  showers.  It  prefers  a 
westerlj'  exposure  and  a  loose  gravelly  soil,  but  freed 
from  weeds  and  grass.  The  ]ilants  are  inserted  at  dis- 
tances of  six  or  eight  feet  asunder,  and  in  holes  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 

If  left  to  themselves  they  would  rise  to  the  height 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet;  but  in  extensive  jjlanta- 
tions  the  trees  are  topped  and  stunted  to  about  five 
feet,  for  the  convenience  of  having  the  fruit  within 
reach  of  the  gatherer.  Thus  dwarfed,  they  extend 
tlieir  liranches  until  they  cover  the  whole  s|iot  round 
al)out  them.  They  begin  to  yield  fruit  the  third  year. 
By  the  fiffli,  si.xth,  or  seventh  year,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  they  are  at  full  bearing,  and  con- 
tinue to  liear  for  upward  of  twenty  years. 

It  has  but  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Euro- 
peans that  the  leaves  of  fhc  coffee-] ilant  contain  the 
same  essential  princii)le  for  wliicli  tlie  berries  are  so 
much  valued,  and  that  in  tlie  Dutch  island  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  tlie  natives  scarcely  use  any 
thing  else,  and  greatly  i)refer  a  beverage  made  from 
tlie  leaf  to  the  berry  itself.    Tlie  leaves  undergo  a  jiroc- 
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ess  of  curing  filmilar  to  tea,  and  they  possess  all  the,  that  great  city  •who  understood  how  to  prepare  it  in 
virtues  of  cither  tea  or  coffee.  This  may  he  looked  perfection,  if  it  lie  underdone,  its  virtues  ^vill  not 
upon  as  tlie  introduction  of  a  new  element  amon;,'  the  be  imparted,  and  in  use  it  will  loud  and  o[>pre.vs  the 
innocent  and  bcneticial  necessaries  of  life;  for  while  stomach;  if  it  be  overdone,  it  will  yield  u  tlat,  burned, 
the  culture  of  the  ccjffee  plant  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit  and  bitter  taste,  its  virtues  will  be  destroyed,  and  in 
is  limited  to  jiarticular  soils  and  hifjh  temperatures,  use  it  will  heat  the  body,  and  act  as  an  astringent." 
the  tree  produces  leaves  in  alnindance  any  where  with-  .  Coffee  also  denotes  the  drink  which  is  made  from 
in  the  tropics  where  the  soil  is  sufticiently  fertile.  This  the  coffee  tierries.  This  beverage  has  been  familiar  in 
extensive  habitat,  added  to  its  nutritive  qualities  and  Europe  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Tlie  first  hu- 
freedom  from  any  deleterious  principle,  points  out  the  man  Ijein^^'s  who  appear  to  have  used  the  coffee  berries 
coffee  plant  us  the  best  adapted  for  general  consump-  ;  were  the  half  savage  tribes  of  the  higher  Kthiopia. 
tion  of  all  the  productions  affording  caffein.  \  According  to  Bruce,  the  berries  were  lirst  parched  like 

The  cotfee  berry  (for  whicii  the  plant  has  hitherto  any  other  grain,  bruised  into  yjowder,  and  mixed  up 
been  chicHy  cultivated),  when  ripe,  is  cured  in  tlie  with  any  sort  of  grease  into  paste  rolled  into  little 
West  Indies,  in  Java,  Ceylon,  the  East  Indies,  and  balls.  The  same  authority  declares  that  two  or  three 
South  America,  by  a  process  called  pulping  and  wash-  of  these  balls  were  sufficient  to  support  a  man  for  a 
in".  In  Arabia,  Persia,  etc.,  it  is  neither  pulped  nor  whole  day  in  a  marauding  excursion,  or  in  active  war 
washed,  but  cured  in  the  ancient  fashion  by  the  labor  against  some  neighboring  tribe.  They  merely  pre- 
of  the  hands  and  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  pulping  ferred  the  coffee  berry  to  other  grain,  because  it  fed 
process  is  performed  l>y  machinery,  which  f,Teatly  ex-  them  as  well,  and  cheered  them  more, 
peditcs  the  work  ;  but' practical  experienced  West  In-  From  Ethiopia,  both  the  coffee  plant  and  the  use  of 
dia  planters  admit  that  this  process  is  in  some  import-  its  fruit  were  introduced  into  Persia  and  Arabia,  and 
ant  respects  inferior  to  tlie  Oriental  mode.  "A  mani-  it  is  to  the  Araljs  that  we  are  indebted  both  for  the 
fe.st  preference,"  says  one,  "is  given  in  the  leading  first  written  account  of  it  and  for  the  manner  of  using 
European  markets  to  coffee  which  has  gone  through  it  in  a  liquid  state.  But  though  we  derive  the  only 
the  pulping  and  washing  process ;  but,  strange  to  say,  !  authentic  account  of  coffee  from  the  Arabs,  they  ad- 
the  consumers  of  this  beverage  are  totally  ignorant  of  mit  that  they  were  taught  liy  the  Persians ;  and  it  was 
the  fact  that  the  produce  which  is  cured  in  the  pulp  in  the  city  of  Aden,  in  Arabia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
furnishes  a  stronger  decoction  than  an  equal  quantity  fifteenth  century,  that  the  drinking  of  coffee  first  be- 
ef the  same  coffee  wliich  has  undergone  the  other  proc-  came  general.  The  mufti  of  that  city  introduced  the 
ess.  The  mucilaginous  substance  which  is  washed  off  I  custom  from  Persia ;  his  authority  gave  reputation  to 
by  the  pulping  process  is  aljsorlied  by  the  bean  when  .  the  practice — lawyers  began  to  drink  it — those  who 
cured  in  the  pulp.  This  gives  strength  to  the  produce,  loved  reading  followed  their  example — artisans  who 
and  enhances  its  aromatic  Havor."  Before  the  tjcrry  were  obliged  to  work  in  the  night  did  the  same  thing, 
is  availal)le  for  use,  it  undergoes  a  process  called  roast-  as  well  as  travelers  who  journeyed  in  the  night  to 
ing.  The  valuulde  properties  of  coffee  depend  very  !  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  short,  says  M.  Galland, 
much  on  the  manner  in  which  this  process  is  performed.  '  "the  whole  inhabitants  of  Aden  soon  became  drinkers 
For  the  most  recent  and  intelligent  dissertation  on  this  of  coffee,  and  not  only  at  night  to  keep  them  awake, 
point,  consult  Dr.  Ukk's  /licfionan/  of  Arts,  Mamifac-  but  even  in  the  da%-time  for  its  other  virtues." 
tures,  nnd  Mines,  last  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  456.  From  Aden  the  taste  for  coffee  found  its  way  to 

Sj)ecifx  ofC'ffve.  RixiMing,  etc. — The  coffees  of  Ja-  Mecca,  from  Mecca  to  Cairo,  from  Cairo  to  Damascus, 
maica,  Ceylon,  and  ^locha  are  generally  esteemed  the  '  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  from  Aleppo  to  Con- 
best;  then  follow  the  coffees  of  Costa  Rica,  Dominica,  stantinople  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1015  that  the  use  of 
Berbice,  Demcrara,  Bourlwn,  Java,  Martinique,  and  coffee  found  its  way  from  Constantinople  to  Venice. 
Hayti.  Arabian  or  Mocha  coffee  is  produced  in  a  very  ;  In  1644  it  was  introduced  to  Marseilles,  in  1652  to 
dry  climate,  the  best  lieing  raised  upon  mountainous  ,  London,  and  in  ItlGO  to  Paris. 

slopes  and  sandy  soils.  The  most  fertile  soils  are  not  !  The  first  English  author  who  mentioned  coffee  was 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  vei-y  fine  cotfee.  Mr.  Bryan  Burton,  in  his  An'ttomy  of  Mdnnchohj  (vol.  i.  p.  13^1), 
Edwards  observes,  that  "a  rich  deep  soil,  frequently  I  published  in  1(521,  thirty  years  before  the  introduction 
ameliorated  by  showers,  will  produce  a  luxuriant  tree  i  of  the  drink  into  London.  "The  Turks,"  says  he, 
and  a  great  crop;  but  the  beans,  which  are  large,  and  |  "h.ave  a  drink  called  coffee  (for  they  use  no  wine\  so 
of  a  dingy  green,  prove  for  many  years  rank  and-vap-  named  of  a  berry  as  black  as  soot  and  as  bitter,  which 
id."  And  the  same  remark  is  made  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  they  sip  up  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer,  because  they 
with  respect  to  the  coffee  of  .lava. — East  Indian  A  rcki-  j  lind  by  experience  that  that  kind  of  drink  so  used  help- 


pelago,  vol.  i.  p.  4H7.  Coffee  is  improved  by  being 
kept ;  it  then  becomes  of  a  paler  color.  Mocha,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  Turkey  coffee,  should  he 
chosen  of  a  gret'uisli  liglit  olive  hue,  fresh  and  new, 
free  from  any  mustiness,  the  berries  of  a  middling  size, 


eth  digestion  and  procureth  alacrity." 

It  would  be  an  error  to  infer  that  the  mode  of  mak- 
ing coffee  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  the  same.     In  Eu- 
rope, an  infusion  or  a  decoction  of  the  roasted  berry  is 
all  that  is  consumed;  but  this  is  a  refinement  in  cook- 
clean,  plump,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  sticks    ery  not  appreciated  in  Asia:  there  the  custom  is  now, 
or  other  impurities.     Particular  care  should  be  taken  \  and  always  has  been,  ditfercnt. 

that  it  bo  not  false  packed.  Good  AVest  India  coffee  ,  A  highly  trustworthy  traveler,  Lamartine,  in  de- 
should  lie  of  a  greenish  color,  fresh,  free  from  any  \  scribing  the  onlinary  khan  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
unpleasant  smell,  the  l>erries  small  nnd  unbroken,  says,  "  a  charcoal  fire  is  constantly  burning  on  the 
Coffee  berries  readily  imbibe  exhalations  from  other  hearth,  and  one  or  two  copper  coffee-pots  are  always 
bodies,  and  tliereby  actpiiiv  an  adventitious  and  disa-  full  oftliick/tiriiinc-oiis  coffer,  the  habitual  refreshment 
greeable  fiavor.  Sugar  placed  near  colVee  will,  in  a  and  only  want  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs."— 7"mcf/-<  in 
short  time,  so  impregnate  the  berries  and  injure  their  Si/rin  and  the  Ha.'^t,  vol.  i.  p.  *J92.  -\  cup  of  well-made 
flavor,  as  to  lower  its  value  10  or  20  per  cent.  Dr.  cotfee  exhilarates,  arouses,  and  keeps  awake.  It  al- 
Moseley  mentions  tliat  a  few  liags  of  pepper  on  board  a  Lays  hunger,  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  to  the  weary  in- 
ship  from  India  si)oiled  a  whole  cargo  of  coffee.  creased  strength  and  vigor,  and  imparts  a  feeling  of 

"Tlie  roasting  of  the  berry  to  a  proper  degree  re-  comfort  and  repose.  Itsphysiologic.il  efVccts  upon  the 
quires  great  nicety:  the  virtue  and  agreeableness  of  system,  so  far  as  they  have  been  siientiiioally  investi- 
the  drink  depend  u|K>n  it ;  and  both  are  often  injured  gated,  ajipear  to  be  that,  while  it  makes  the  brain  more 
by  the  ordinary  method.  Bernier  says,  when  he  was  active,  it  soothes  the  body  generally,  makes  the  change 
at  Cairo,  where  coffee  is  so  much  used,  he  was  assured  and  waste  of  matter  much  slower  than  usnal,  and  the 
by  the  best  judges  that  there  were  only  two  people  in    demand  for  food  in  consequence  proportionately  less. 
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All  these  effects  are  produced  by  the  conjoined  action 
of  three  ingredients,  either  identical  with,  or  similar  to, 
those  contained  in  tea.  There  is  a  volatile  oil  pro- 
duced during  the  roasting;  a  variety  of  tannic  acid, 
which  is  also  altered  in  some  degree  during  the  roast- 
ing ;  and  the  substance  called  thein  or  caffein,  which 
is  common  to  both  tea  and  coffee,  and  is  found  in  the 
leaves  oi  Guar  ana  officinalis  avd  J  lex  pa7'af/u(nsis,  both 
used  by  the  aborigines  of  South  America,  as  tea  is  in 
the  Old  Continent,  a  remarkable  result  of  chemical  in- 
vestigation.     The  chemical  constitution  of  caffein  is 

Coffee-trade.  The  extent  to  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  has  been  carried  in  the  British  possessions, 
the  vast  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  plantations 
suited  to  its  growth,  the  multitude  of  hands  engaged  in 
its  culture,  and  the  shipping  necessarily  employed  in 
connection  with  that  trade,  invest  the  article,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  with  great  importance ;  while 
as  a  beverage,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  wean  the 
community  from  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
it  is  second  to  no  commodity  in  the  British  tariff. 
The  history  of  the  coffee-trade  prior  to  1850  is  only  val- 
uable now  as  an  example  of  a  commoditj-  for  which 
there  is  a  universal  craving  among  mankind,  strug- 
gling successfully,  and  at  last  triumphantly,  over  fis- 
cal restrictions,  high  duties,  differential  duties,  and  an 
endless  mass  of  antiquated  obstructions.  In  common 
with  other  important  necessaries  of  life,  it  has  now  at- 
tained to  the  natural  state  of  unrestricted  competition, 
though  it  still  pays  a  customs  duty  of  three-pence  per 
pound. — E.  B. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  met  with  great  success  in 
St.  Domingo,  and  for  many  years  that  was  the  source 
whence  Europe  derived  its  chief  supplies,  having  ex- 
ported at  one  time  about  38,000  tons,  or  about  seven- 
ty-six million  pounds ;  and  it  was  supposed  that,  had 
not  the  revolution  broken  out  in  1792,  it  would  in  that 
year  have  exported  42,(i00  tons,  or  about  eighty-four 
million  pounds.  The  devastation  by  that  event  caused 
almost  a  total  cessation  in  the  supplies.  Being  driven 
from  St.  Domingo,  its  culture  was  greatly  augmented 
in  Cuba,  .Jamaica,  Surinam,  and  Java,  and  was  subse- 
quently introduced  with  great  success  into  Brazil.  As 
the  culture  advanced  in  Brazil,  it  declined  in  Cuba,  the 
growth  of  sugar  having  been  found  capable  of  more 
rapid  extension  and  being  more  protitable.  It  was 
some  time  after  coffee  was  lirst  planted  in  Brazil  before 
it  became  an  article  of  export  to  any  great  extent. 

In  1774  a  Franciscan  friar,  named  Yillaso,  cultivated 
a  single  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Anto- 
nio. Brazil  was  then  governed  by  the  Jlarquis  de  La- 
vadio  as  viceroy.  The  first  fruits  of  the  tree  were  pre- 
sented to  the  marquis,  who  distril)uted  them  among 
the  most  respectable  planters,  exjjlaining  to  them  tlic 
advantages  of  adding  another  valuable  article  to  the 
produce  of  the  country ;  but  being  strong  in  tlieir  prej- 
udices in  favor  of  sugar  and  indigo,  few  took  pains  to 
cultivate  it,  and  hence  its  progress  was  very  slow.  In 
1808  Don  Joas  YI.  tied  from  Portugal  to  liio  Janeiro, 
and  soon  after  opened  the  port  to  foreign  trade.  The 
annual  crop  of  coffee  then  did  not  exceed  30,000  bags 
of  ICO  ])ounds  each,  or  8,000,000  j.ounds.  Althougli  the 
revolution  in  St.  Domingo  had  overthrown  its  culture 
there,  Cuba  and  Jamaica  continued,  to  some  extent,  to 
supply  the  trader.  In  1820  its  increase  in  Brazil  had 
swelled  to  100,000  bags.  The  decrease  of  supjjly,  by 
the  desolation  of  St.  Domingo,  caused  it  to  reach  tlie 
enormous  price  of  148s.  per  cwt.,  or  nearly  87J  cents 
per  jjound,  in  London,  in  the  years  1817  and  1821.  This 
great  price  stimulated  the  production  in  Brazil.  The 
fall  of  St.  Domingo  had  caused  tlie  culture  of  indigo  to 
be  transferred  to  British  India,  and  its  culture  was 
abandoned  in  Brazil,  with  sugar,  for  coffee.  Hence 
emancipation  in  St.  Domingo  gave  tlic  monojioly  of  the 
cultivation  and  supply  of  indigo  to  British  India,  where 
it  has  remained  ever  since. 


In  1789,  just  previous  to  the  revolution,  Hayti  ex- 
ported 76,835,219  pounds  of  coffee  ;  in  1818  we  find  the 
exports  fell  to  about  26,000,000  pounds,  and  at  this 
time  they  do  not  probably  exceed  thirty  or  thirty-five 
millions.  The  export  of  sugars  in  1789,  just  before  the 
revolution,  reached  140,000,000  pounds.  It  has  now 
ceased,  and  the  population  actually  import  supplies 
from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  In  1834,  the  year  in  w  hich 
the  Emancipation  Act  went  into  effect,  Jamaica  export- 
ed to  EnKland, 


1 

1834. 

1839. 

.Sugar,  cwt 

Cotfee,  pounds 

1. '^50, '263 
1S,26S,SS3 

705,078 
9,423,197 

We  thus  find  that  the  exports  of  coffee  fell  off  the 
first  five  years  after  emancipation  about  one-half,  and 
sugar  nearly  in  an  equal  ratio.  In  August,  1834,  the 
negroes  were  emancipated  by  the  English  government 
in  Jamaica,  which  struck  a  death-blow  at  its  culture 
there,  while  sugar  had  measurably  superseded  its  growth 
in  Cuba.  These  causes  combined,  with  the  unrestrict- 
ed supply  of  African  slave  labor,  to  give  its  culture  a 
powerful  impulse  in  Brazil.  Hence  we  find  by  the 
year  1830  its  crop  had  increased  to  400,000  bags,  or 
04,000,000  pounds.  The  slave-trade,  by  convention 
Avith  England,  was  to  cease  in  February,  1830.  This 
produced  an  enormous  import  of  slaves,  which  could 
only  be  disposed  of  at  low  prices  and  on  long  credits. 
Tliis,  again,  stimulated  the  planting  of  new  estates,  and 
the  crop  rapidly  increased,  so  that  in  1840  it  actually 
reached  1,060,898  bags,  or  about  168,600,000  pounds. 
The  cultivation  being  found  profitable,  the  demand  for 
slaves  continued,  and  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
the  British  government  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  the  slave- 
trade  has  been  continually  carried  on  clandestinelj-  ever 
since,  the  importations  from  Africa  having  amounted 
to  from  30,000  to  50,000  annually,  the  vessels  supplied 
for  which  having  been  chiefly  built  and  fitted  out  in 
tlie  Korthern  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  sailing 
under  whatever  colors  best  answered  their  purpose. 

The  increase  in  the  crop  since  1840  has  been  very 
rapid,  and  in  1847  reached  about  1,804,558  bags,  about 
288,333,000  pounds.  The  low  prices  in  1848  and  1849 
had  a  tendency  to  check  production.  The  difficulties 
of  importing  slaves,  under  a  new  treaty  made  with 
England  in  1845,  cut  off  the  supply  so  far  that  tliose 
which  were  secretly  introduced  barely  supplied  the  an- 
nual loss,  which  was  10  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more ; 
and  should  the  trade  be  stopped  altogether,  as  aimed 
at  by  England,  it  w  ill  cause  the  cultivation  of  coffee  to 
decrease  in  Brazil,  to  become  augmented  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  especially  in  British  India ;  and  should  ne- 
gro slavery  be  overthrown,  coflee  would  to  a  great  ex- 
tent follow  the  course  of  indigo,  and  become  to  some 
extent  an  article  of  British  production  and  control. 
The  climate  of  Brazil  is  highly  favorable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee,  the  trees  yielding  nearly  double  those 
of  the  "West  Indies. 

The  growth  of  Brazil,  by  1854,  reached  the  astonish- 
ing quantity  of  400,000,000  pounds,  while  tlie  produc- 
tion in  the  British  "West  India  li-laiuls  has  rajiidly  de- 
clined since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1834,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

In  the  year  1S4S  the  Britisli  West  India  Isl- 
ands yielded 10,000,000  lbs. 

In  the  years  1853,  '64,  and  '65,  they  yielded 
only 5,000,000  lbs. 

Jamaica  alone,  in  1834,  the  year  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  Avas  declared  in  the  islands, 
amounted  to 1S,2C8,1S3  lbs. 

We  see  by  tliis  the  same  result  as  that  which  fol- 
lowed emancipation  in  St.  Domingo.  Coffee,  with  oth- 
er trojiical  products,  lias  fluctuated  witli  the  supply,  and 
cheapness,  and  reliability  of  African  slave-labor.  If 
coolies  can  be  brought  in  under  a  voluntary  apprentice- 
ship, why  can  not  Africans  be  allowed  to  come  in  by 
the  same  method,  placed  under  proper  regulations  and 
guarantees  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ? 
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The  cofTee-growing  districts  of  Brazil  arc  divided 
into  the  Serra  Abaixo  (or  below  the  mountains)  and 
Serra  Acima  (above  tlic  mountains).  The  produce  of 
the  former  is  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  crop  in 
good  years,  but  is  much  more  uncertain  than  the  Serra 
Acima,  being  more  liable  to  injury  from  drought,  which 
is  said  of  late  years  to  have  been  frequent.  The  qual- 
ity is  also  inferior,  and  seldom  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  The  trees  usually  flower  three  times  each  year, 
generally  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and  are 
ready  for  picking,  in  favorable  seasons,  in  Marcli,  April, 
and  May,  with  considerable  variation  according  to 
situation.  In  April  small  quantities  of  poor  new  cof- 
fee appear  in  market.  In  Alay  and  June  the  quantity 
is  greater,  but  never  abundant  until  July  and  August. 
The  trees  of  Serra  Acima  bloom  later,  but  the  crop  is 
more  uniform,  enabling  planters  to  gather  a  crop  at  a 
single  picking,  which  is  a  great  saving  of  labor.  En- 
tire cargoes  are  not  generally  oI)tained  from  the  Serra 
Acima  district  until  August  and  .September.  Usually 
tlie  supplies  remaining  over  of  the  old  crop  are  first 
sent  to  the  market  before  planters  clean  out  the  new, 
and  hence  it  is  often  as  late  as  October  and  November 
before  the  bulk  of  the  new  crop  is  in  market. 

The  cost  of  transporting  the  coffee  to  market  is  said 
to  average  the  planter  about  two  cents  per  pound,  ow- 
ing to  imperfect  facilities.  The  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  said  to  be  not  much  under  -li  cents  per  pound, 
and  as  negroes  are  decimated  by  cholera  and  other  dis- 
eases, without  new  importations  are  required  to  supply 
their  places,  negroes  must  advance  in  value  and  en- 
hance the  cost  of  production. 

The  (irst  import  of  Brazil  coffee  into  the  United 


States  was  made  in  1809,  which  consisted  of  1809  bags, 

landed  at  Salem,  by  the  ship  Marquis  de  fiomeriulm. 

Hence,  within  the  brief  period  of  forty-seven  years,  the 

exj)orts  from  Brazil  have  increased  to  the  large  amount 

of  400,000,000  pounds  in  18.04,  and  m(),im,(M)  in  185.3. 

From  1809  to  1849,  or  in  a  period  of  forty  years,  the 

imports  of  coffee  from  Brazil  into  the  United  States  in- 

I  creased  from  1809  bags  to  over  lfXJ,0OO,0fX)  pounds. 

I       For  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1855,  the 

j  United  States  imported  from  Brazil  135,3C9,.583  pounds 

I  of  coffee,  of  the  value  of  $ll,81.'j,818  ;  other  Brazilian 

products,  includingsomesugars,  amounted  to$.3,403,117. 

Total  imports ^\^,i\%^ob 

Total  exports  to  Brazil "  4.261.273 

Ualancc  of  trade  against  the  United  States $10.'J.'>7,6€2 

The  imports  of  coffee  alone  from  Brazil  in  1854-'55 
exceeded  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  that 
country  by  ij?, 553,545. 

The  total  importation  of  coffee  into  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1»55,  amounted  to 
190,764,259  pounds,  valued  at  S1G,7G4,2.59.  For  the 
year  ending  June,  1856,  the  quantify  has  been  much 
larger,  and  as  prices  have  ruled  high,  the  value  has 
been  much  greater. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  has  rapidly  increased  with- 
in the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  greatest  augmenta- 
tion having  been  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  av- 
eraged 7J  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  in  Europe  it  has  * 
been  2\  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  world. 

We  submit  the  following  table,  showing  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  coffee  for  the  world  at  differ- 
ent periods : 


compaeative  statement  of  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  ■woeld  at  ditteeent  periods. 
Year  enters  into  the  Consumption  of  the  succeeding  Ye-ve.) 


(The  Production  of  one 


Hrazil 

.Java 

St.  Domingo 

(Jiiba  and  Porto  Uico  . 
Hritihh  West  Indies  . . 

Sumatra 

Mocha,  etc 

Ceylon,  India 

Venezuela 

Costa  Kica 


Total. 


1S48. 


1850. 


Pounds. 

270,000,000 

110,000,000 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

.5,000,000 

25,000,000 

20,000,000 

.^.OOl^OOO 


Pounds. 

280,000,000 

115,000,000 

45,000,000 

30,000,000 

5,000,000 
15,000,000 

5,000,000 
35,000,000 
2."),  000. 000 

7.0(M)  000 


540,0(M),000 


^O.^.i^OOjlMK) 


1854. 

Pounds. 

400,000,000 

140,000.0(K) 

40,000,000 

25.000,000 

5,000,000 

15,000,000 

5.000.  IKW 

40,000.000 

25,000,000 

8,000.000 


716,000,000 


Ptjunds. 

320,000,000 

120,000,000 

35,000,000 

20,000,000 

.^  000, 000 

15,000.000 

5,000.000 

50,000.000 

20.  Ot  Ml,  000 

9,000.000 


007,000.000 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  1855  was  in  Ceylon,  a  British  East  India  pos- 
session, where  its  future  growth  is  to  be  most  largely 
augmented  should  slavery  be  overthrown  in  Brazil ; 
with  regard  to  which  attempts  have  already  been  made 
by  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  gradual  emancipation,  but  it,  of  course,  did 
not  pass.  The  question  arises,  if  negro  slavery  in  Bra- 
zil should  be  overthrown,  where  will  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  next  take  refuge  ?  Java  can  not  materially  aug- 
ment the  supplies.  There  are  but  two  other  points, 
viz.,  British  India  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  latter  locality.  The  consumption 
of  the  world  in  time  of  peace,  and  iticreased  wealth  from 
the  influx  ofgold,  has  overtaken  the  labor  of  prwluction. 
Tlie  future  consumption  in  England  and  in  the  United 
Stales  is  expected  to  be  materially  augmented. 

/Vane.— In  France,  also,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
vintage  for  several  years,  the  consumption  of  colfee  is 
likely  to  be  increased.  The  annexed  statement  shows 
the  present  estimated  consumption  of  the  world : 

I-    ..   J  CT  Pounds. 

I  nitcd  States  and  British  provinces 210.0(Ht,000 

(Jonnan  Zolvcreiu 110.0(X),0m) 

Aiisti  iiv  and  other  Gorman  states 75,00(\0O0 

IloUand  and  Belgiiim 90,(>00.00<1 

Franco,  Switzerland,  and  Southern  Europe  .  I'.'R.OOO.OOO 

Great  Itritain 40,000,0(X) 

Denmark,  Svieden,  and  Norway ,10.000, (>(>■» 

Knssia l.VOOO.OOrt 

Cape  of  ( ;ood  Hope,  Australia,  and  California    15,0(H\000 

Total 710,000,000 

Y 


The  question  of  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  this  and 
other  tropical  productions  which  have  become  com- 
mercial necessities  to  the  populations  of  the  temperate 
northern  latitudes,  which  embrace  the  largest  civilized 
portions  of  the  human  race,  is  becoming  one  of  great 
importance.  The  growing  detTciencj-  must  not  onl^- 
continue,  but  in  time  greatly  enhance  the  prices  of 
these  products,  which  have  become  necessaries  of  life, 
and  tend  to  drain  the  money  from  Northern  nations,  in 
order  to  secure  them,  or.  in  other  words,  place  them 
under  heavy  tribute  for  articles  which  are,  from  habit, 
necessary-  to  tlieir  comfort  and  well-being.  England, 
through  her  East  India  possessions,  is,  no  doubt,  anx- 
ious to  secure  as  large  a  share  of  this  tribute  as  possi- 
ble, and  m!iy,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeed  with  indigo, 
sugar,  and  coffee;  but  she  has  f;iiled,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fail,  in  the  production  of  cotton.  The  I'nited 
States  have  secured,  and  are  likely  to  keep,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  the  aid  of  England  to  back  the  South  in 
securing  this  indispensable  production  to  her  prosper- 
ity, as  well  a.s  the  prosperity  of  Europe  .ind  the  North- 
ern States  of  this  Union,  the  value  of  slaves  in  Bra- 
zil— the  only  South  .Vmerican  stjite  which  has  made 
any  great  progre.<s,  and  that  through  African  labor — 
has  for  several  years  steadily  increased.  Prior  to 
18.W,  when  the  slave-trade  was  legal,  slaves  were  sold 
at  120;i,  or  $('.6.  From  1S.K1  to  l.>*50,  when  the  trade 
WHS.  under  treaties  with  Ensrland.  prohibite«l,  and  had 
to  be  conducted  clandestineiy.  they  advanced  to  40011. 
or  $220.     Since  1850,  the  trade  having  been  almost 
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entirely  suppres.sed,  they  have  gradually  advanced, 
aided  by  the  decimation  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  to 
1100||,  or  S605,  in  1853.  Since  then,  10  per  cent.,  it  is 
estimated,  have  died  from  cholera,  as  appears  by  a  re- 
cent statement  of  the  Minister  of  the  Empire,  and  they 
are  now  stated  to  be  worth  1500|1,  or  $825  each.  It 
■was  the  low  price  of  slaves  prior  to  1830  which  stimu- 
lated the  production  of  coffee,  and  caused  prices  to  rule 
so  low,  which  were  in  1835  to  1840  not  much  over  half 
the  present  prices. 

It  takes  four  to  five  years  to  mature  coffee-trees  after 
planting  them  before  they  will  yield  a  crop  of  berries  ; 
hence  the  sudden  rise  or  fall  in  prices  can  not  so  sud- 
denly influence  production,  as  is  the  case  with  annual 
crops  from  new  plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton.  At 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  slaves, 
no  new  estates  can  be  formed,  and  none  have  been  for 
several  years ;  and  it  is  stated  that  there  are  not  hands 
enough  left  in  the  country  to  pick  out  a  full  crop. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  tropical 
productions  have  fluctuated  with  the  supply  of  the  only 
labor  suitable  for  their  production  beneath  a  tropical 
sun,  and  that  is  African. 

EsTi-MATED  Supplies  of  Coffee  fop.  Eueope  and  tite 
United  States. 


From                                I      1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

Brazil 

Java 

St.  Domingo 

Cuba 

Tons. 
142,000 

60,000 

18,000 
5,000 
5,500 

10,500 
3,000 
1,500 

16,000 

500 

500 
2,000 

Tons. 

133,000 

69,000 

25,000 

4,000 

9,500 

12,000 

3,000 

1,.500 

21,000 

500 

500 
2,000 

Tons. 
126,000 

62,000 

20,000 
5,000 
9,500 

12,000 
3,000 
1,500 

16,000 

500 

500 
2,000 

La  Guyara  and  Venezuela. . . 

British  West  Indies 

British  E.  Indies  and  Ceylon 

French   colonies.   East   and  ) 

AVest  Indies \ 

ManUla  600,  Arabia  1400 

Total 

Deduct  United  States 

264,500 
94,000 

281,000 
8S,000 

258,000 
S,'>,000 

170,!5O0 
176,!>00 

111.3,000 
191,400 

172,000 
193,000 

Consumption  in  Europe 

Surplus 

Dpficit 

6,000 

1,600 

21,000 

ESTmATEl)  CONSU.MPTION  OF  CoFFEE. 


Countries. 


1861. 


Great  Britain  (official) 

France  (official) 

Belgium  (official) 

Holland,  estimated 

Germany,  ZoUverein,  etc.  . . . 
Bohemia,  Gallicia,  and  Hun-  i 

gary j 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Italy,  Greece,  Levant,   and  ( 

North  Africa I 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den-  , 

mark i 

Russia,  Finland,  and  Poland . 

Europe 

United  States 


Total 

Estimated  fresh  supplies  in 
the  year 

Deficit 

Surplus 


Tons. 

14,500 

18.500 

17,.500 

13,500 

56,000 

6,000 

10.500 
6,500 

14,000 

6,000 

9,000 

4,500 


176,500 
84,000 


260,500 
264,500 


1852.       I 

Tons. 

15,700 

21  ,.500 

20,700 

15,000 

58,000 

6,000 

11,000 
7,000 

15,000 
6,000 

10,000 
5,500 


191,400 
92,000 


283,400 
281,000 


2,400 


6,000 

11,000 
7,000 

15,000 
6,000 

10,000 
6,000 


193,000 
92,000 


28.5,000 
258,000 


27,000 


The  above  quantities  may  be  considered  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  truth  which  the  present  state  of 
commercial  statistics  can  supply  ;  but  any  one  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  modern  travelers  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  in  A.sia  must  be  convinced  that  a  very 
large  quantity  of  coffee  is  consumed  in  Turkey,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Persia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  etc.,  I'egarding 
which  commerce  takes  no  note. 


Imports  of  Coffee  into  tue 

Years.  Pounds. 

1821 21.273,659 

1822 25,782,390 

1823 37,334,732 

1824 30,224,296 

1825 45,190,630 

1826 37,349,497 

1S27 50,051,986 

1828 55,194,697 

1829 51,133,538 

1830 51,488,248 

1S31 81,757,386 

1832 91,722.329 

1833 99.955,020 

1834 80,150,366 

1835 103,199,777 


United  States  srNCE  1821. 

Years.  Pounds. 

1S36 93,790.507 

1837 88,140,403 

1838 88,139,720 

1839 106,693,992 

1840 94,996,095 

1841 114,984,783 

1842 112,86.5,927 

1843 92,914,.')67 

1844 160.461,943 

1845 107;860,911 

1846 132,611,590 

1847 156,716,575 

1848 150,-559,138 

1849 16.5,3.34,700 

1850 144,986,896 


Ee-expoets  op  Coffee  fkom  the  United  States  foe  the  Year  ending  June  80. 


Re-exports  to 


Belgium 

Hanse  Towns 

Italy 

Turkey 

Other  places 

Total 

Not  excepted  by  treaty  stipulations. 


1853. 


1854. 


Pounds. 
6,441,060 
1,194,010 
1,436,340 
827.586 
3,449,717 


13,349,319 
19.483 


Dollars. 
537,851 
103,677 
133.766 
70,193 
318,388 


Pounds. 

3,778,517 

1,515,971 

988,691 

549,246 

5,173,475 


$1,163,875 
1,728 


12,005,800 
3,790 


Total 13,368,802  1    $1,165,603  I    12,009,590 


Dollars. 
340,505 
143.502 
116.037 
55,028 
516.298 


$1,171,367 
379 


$1,171,746 


Pounds. 
7,914,358 

585,479 
1,820,.564 

959,995 
5,024,921 


Dollars. 
696,130 
58,685 
17.0,  .354 
80,1157 
447,361 


16,315.317 
12,900 


10,328,217 


$1,452,687 
1,290 


$1,453,977 


Impobts  of  Coffee  into  the  United  States  foe  the  Yeak  ending  June  30. 


Imports  from 

1853. 

1854. 

1855.                         1 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Pounds. 

747,978 

3,959,059 

2,012,637 

1,538,532 

2,058,997 

19,747,817 

13.732.879 

153,338,464 

801,741 

891,119 

Dollars. 

86,873 

320,675 

101,092 

119,936 

153,160 

1,590,612 

1,128,783 

11,844,414 

84.629 

84,870 

Pounds. 
1,75.5,121 

5,828,000 

82.. 534 

1,790,705 

2,865,523 

19,002,613 

11.238,174 

116,794,773 

710,323 

8, 030, -1.55 

Dollars. 

81,.520 

494,936 

10,098 

165,597 

294,134 

1,772,398 

1,041,404 

10,329,992 

69,724 

277,142 

Pounds. 

.3.052.410 

8,121,784 

1,003,523 

2,025,352 

33.5,168 

21,931,807 

14,908,933 

135,369,383 

407,986 

3.547,913 

Dollars. 

32.5,526 

086,450 

81,779 

177,158 

35,782 

1,985,225 

1,.399,976 

11,815,818 

42,014 

433,101 

British  West  Indies 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Venezuela 

Africa  generally 

Other  places 

Total 

Not  excepted  by  treaty  or  non-producers. 
Total 

199,089,823 
318,222 

$15,52.5,9.54 
20.032 

162,100.822 
1.5.5,171 

$14,530,'>45 
12,773 

190,764,'.'59 
714,.3;;8 

$16,872,929 
67,471 

199,408,045 

Sl.^.^lS.ORO 

102,2.5.5.993 

$14,549,718 

191.478.6.57 

$10,940,400 

According  to  Mr.  Cook,  the  pricee  of  .Tamaica  and  I  London  market,  at  the  close  of  the  following  years, 
St.  Domingo  (Hayti)  coffee,  exclusive  of  duty,  in  the  I  were, 


YearB. 

Jamaica. 

St.  Domingo. 

Years. 

Jamaica. 

St.  Domingo. 

1830 

32s.  to    78s.  per  cwt. 

H4.S.  to  .3!>s.         per  cwt. 

1837 

758.  to  127«.  per  cwt. 

42s.  Od.  to  44s.         per  cwt. 

1831 

50s.  to    86          " 

4.5«.   to  46                   " 

18.38 

778.  to  141          " 

4.38. 

to  458.  Gd.         " 

18.32 

00s.  to    90           " 

:>r,s.  to  57             " 

1839 

888.  to  148          " 

47s. 

to  49                 " 

1833 

77s.  to  110 

6.5.^.  to  06 

1840 

73s.  to  148 

41s. 

to  438.  Gd.        " 

1834 

C8s.  to  124          " 

4Ss.  to  .52                  " 

1841 

54s.  to  144 

37s. 

to  42                  " 

1835 

808.  to  113          " 

51s.  to  .53 

1842 

478.  to  188 

3l8. 

to  34 

1836 

66s.  to  120          " 

468.  to  54 
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Coffee-houses,  The  first  in  England  was  kept 
by  a  Jew,  niiiiifd  Jacohs,  in  Oxford,  IGoO.  In  that 
year,  Mr.  Kdwards,  an  English  Turkey  merchant, 
brought  home  with  him  a  Greek  servant  named  Pas- 
quet,  who  kept  the  first  house  for  making  coffee  in 
London,  which  he  ofKjned  in  George-yard,  Lomliard 
Street,  in  1G52.  Pasquet  afterward  went  to  Holland, 
and  opened  tho  first  liouse  in  that  country. — Ander- 
80X.  The  Kjiinbow  Coffee-house,  near  Temple-bar, 
was  represented  as  a  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood, 
1G57.  Coffee-houses  were  suppressed  by  pn^clania- 
tion,  2G  Charles  II.,  1G75.  The  proclamation  was 
afterward  susjicnded  on  the  petition  of  the  traders  in 
tea  and  coffee. — IIayi>n. 

Coffer-dam.  In  architecture  and  bridge-building, 
a  case  of  piling,  water-tight,  fixed  in  tlio  lied  of  a  river 
for  the  purpo.se  of  laying  the  bottom  dry  for  a  space 
large  enough  to  build  the  pier  on.  Coffer-dams  are 
formed  in  various  ways,  either  bj'  a  single  inclosure  or 
a  double  one,  with  clay  or  chalk  rammed  in  between 
the  two  to  prevent  the  water  from  coming  through  the 
sides.  They  are  also  made  either  with  piles  only, 
driven  close  together,  and  sometimes  notched  or  dove- 
tailed into  one  another;  or,  if  the  water  is  not  very 
deep,  bj'  piles  driven  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet 
from  each  other,  and  grooved  in  the  sides,  with  boards 
let  down  between  them  in  the  grooves.  In  order  to 
build  in  coffer-dams  a  very  good  natural  bottom  of 
solid  earth  or  clay  is  required  ;  for  tliough  the  sides  be 
made  water-tight,  if  the  bed  of  the  river  be  of  a  loose 
consistence,  the  water  will  ooze  up  through  it  in  too 
great  a  quantity  to  permit  tlie  operations  to  be  carried 
on.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  sides 
must  be  very  strong,  and  well  braced  in  the  inside  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  ambient  water. — Huttox's 
Tracts,  vol.  i. 

CofiBns.  The  Athenian  heroes  were  buried  in  cof- 
fins of  the  cedar-tree,  owing  to  its  aromatic  and  in- 
corruptible qualities. — TiiucyuiiJES.  Coffins  of  mar- 
ble and  stone  were  used  Ijy  the  Romans.  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  gold ;  and  glass 
coffins  have  been  found  in  England. — Gougu.  The 
earliest  record  of  wooden  coffins  in  England  is  that  of 
the  burial  of  King  Arthur,  who  was  buried  in  an  entire 
trunk  of  oak,  hollowed,  .\.i).  542. — As.skk.  The  patent 
coffins  were  invented  in  179G. — Haydk. 

Cognac  (Conacum.,')  a  commune  and  town  of  France, 
capital  of  arrondissement,  department  of  Charente,  21 
miles  west  from  AngouU-me,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cha- 
rente. Population  4148.  It  has  an  old  castle,  in  wliich 
Francis  I.  was  born.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  brandy 
of  the  Charente,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  wlrich 
forms  the  object  of  a  veryextensivc  commerce.  Manu- 
factures, earthen-ware  and  pai>er. 

Coins,  pieces  of  metal,  most  commonly  gold,  silver, 
or  copper,  impressed  with  a  public  stamp,  and  fre- 
quently made  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  either 
to  a  limited  or  an  unlimited  extent.  AVhen  the  pre- 
cious metals  first  began  to  be  used  as  monev.  or  as 
standards  bj-  which  to  measure  the  value  of  different 
articles,  and  the  equivalents  for  which  tliey  were  most 
commonly  exchanged,  they  were  in  an  unfushioned 
state,  in  bars  or  ingots.  The  parties  having  agreed 
upon  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be  given  for  a  commod- 
ity, the  exact  amount  was  then  ascertained  by  weight. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  a  practice  of  this  sort  must  have 
been  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience. There  can,  however,  be  little  doul)t  that 
the  greatest  ol)stacle  to  the  use  of  unfa.shioned  metals 
as  money  would  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing their  quality,  or  the  degree  of  their  purity,  with 
sufficient  precision.  The  operation  of  assaying  is  one 
of  great  nicety  and  difficulty ;  and  could  iiot  be  per- 
formed in  the  early  ages  otherwise  tlian  in  a  clumsy, 
tedious  and  inaccurate  manner.  It  is,  indeed,  most 
probable  that  when  the  precious  metals  were  first  used 
as  money  their  quality  would  be  appreciated  only  by 


1  their  weight  and  color.     A  very  short  experience 
!  would,  however,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  extreme  in- 
I  exactness  of  conclusions  derived  from  such  loose  and 
unsatisfactory  criteria  ;  and  the  devising  of  some  meth- 
I  od  by  which  the  fineness  of  the  metal  might  be  easily 
j  and  correctly  ascertained  would  very  soon  l>e  felt  as 
indisfKinsable  to  the  general  use  of  gold  and  silver  as 
money.     Such  a  method  was  not  long  in  presenting 
itself:  it  was  early  discovered  that,  to  ascertain  the 
purity  of  the  metal,  and  also  to  avoid  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  weighing  it,  no  more  was  necessary  than 
to  mark  each  piece  with  a  nt'imp  declaring  its  weight 
and  fineness.     This  invention  was  made  at  a  vert* 
early  period.     According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians 
were  the  first  who  coined  money. — LVj.  i.  c.  94.     Other 
ancient  authors  say  that  the  art  of  coining  was  in- 
vented during  the   period  when   Saturn   and   Janus 
reigned  in  Italy ;  that  is,  in  a  period   antecedent  to 
authentic  history. — Gogcet,  Del'Oriffinede*  Loix,  ttc. 
tome  i.  p.  2G7. 

Metal  used  in  the  Manv/acture  of  Coins. — Before  the 
art  of  metallurgy  was  well  understood,  the  baser  metals 
were  frequently  used  as  money.  Iron  was  the  primi- 
tive money  of  the  Laceda;monians,  and  copper  of  the 
Romans.  But  both  iron  and  copper  deteriorate  by 
being  kept ;  and  besides  this  defect,  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  the  arts,  by  lowering  their  price,  rendered  their 
bulk  too  great  in  proportion  to  their  value  to  permit 
of  their  continuing  to  be  used  as  money.  Copper,  in- 
deed, is  still  used,  in  the  form  of  tokens  convertible 
into  silver,  in  very  small  payments.  In  England, 
copper  pence  and  halfpence  are  rated  at  about  72  per 
cent,  above  their  real  value;  but  as  their  issue  is  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  government,  and  as  they  are 
only  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  one  shilling  in  any 
one  payment,  this  over-valuation  is  not  productive  of 
any  bad  effect.  The  use  of  copper  in  other  countries 
is  limited  in  much  the  same  way ;  gold  and  silver  being 
every  where  the  only  metals  made  use  of  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  coins  used  in  considerable  payments. 

Standard  of  Coins. — By  the  standard  of  a  coin  is 
meant  the  degree  of  its  purity  and  its  weight ;  that  is, 
the  fi^eness  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made  and  tho 
quantity  of  metal  contained  in  it.  Silver  Coin/. — A 
pound  Troy,  or  12  ounces,  of  the  metal  of  which  En- 
glish silver  coins  are  made,  contains  11  oz.  2  dwts. 
pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  alloy.  This  pound  is  coined 
into  6G  shillings ;  so  that  each  shilling  contains  80*727 
grains  fine  silver,  and  87-27  grains  standard  silver; 
and  the  money  pound .^  consisting  of  20  shillings,  con- 
tains 1G14-545  grains  pure  silver,  and  174,5'454  grains 
standard  silver.  From  1600  down  to  1816,  the  pound 
weight  of  standard  silver  bullion  was  coined  into  62 
shillings.  All  the  English  silver  coins  have  been 
coined  out  of  silver  of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine,  from  the 
Conquest  to  this  moment,  except  for  the  sliort  period 
of  IG  years,  from  the  34th  Henry  VIII.  to  the  2d  Eliza- 
beth, (laid  Coins. — The  purity  of  gold  is  not  estimated 
by  the  weights  commonly  in  use,  but  by  an  Abyssinian 
weight  called  a  carat.  The  carats  arc  subdivided  into 
four  parts,  called  grain.s  and  these  again  into  quar- 
ters ;  so  that  a  carat  grain,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mon divisions  of  a  pound  Troy,  is  equivalent  to  '2\ 
dwts.  Gold  of  the  highest  degree  of  fineness,  or  pure, 
is  said  to  be  24  carats  fine.  When  gold  coins  were 
first  made  at  the  English  Mint,  the  standard  of  the 
gold  put  in  them  was  of  23  carats  Z\  grains  fine  and  i 
grain  alloy;  and  so  it  continued,  without  any  varia- 
ti(Ui,  to  the  18th  of  Henrj-  VIII.,  who  in  that  year 
first  introduced  a  new  standard  of  gold  of  22  carats 
fine,  anil  2  carats  alloy.  The  first  of  these  standards 
was  called  the  old,  and  the  second  the  new  standard, 
or  crown  gold  ;  because  crowns,  or  pieces  of  the  value 
of  5.<..  were  first  coined  of  this  new  standartl.  Henrj- 
VIII.  made  his  gold  coins  of  both  these  standards  un- 
der different  denominations ;  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  his  successors  until  1633.     From  that 
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period  to  the  present,  the  gold  of  which  the  coins  of  ] 
England  have  been  made  has  been  invariably  of  the 
new  standard,  or  crown  gold  ;  though  some  of  the  coins 
made  of  the  old  standard,  previously  to  1633,  contin- 
ued to  circulate  till  1732,  when  they  were  forbidden 
to  be  any  longer  current. 

Variations  af  the  Standard. — The  value  of  all  sorts 
of  property  being  estimated,  and  the  stipulations  in 
almost  all  contracts  for  its  purchase,  sale,  or  hire,  being 
made  in  money  or  coins,  it  is  plain  that  no  change  can 
take  place  in  the  value  of  such  money  or  coins  without 
virtually  subverting  these  estimates  and  contracts,  and 
enriching  the  debtor  portion  of  society  at  the  expense 
of  the  creditor  portion,  or  vice  versa.  As  the  cost  of 
producing  all  commodities  is  liable  to  vary,  from  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  the  exhaustion  of  the  present 
or  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply,  none  can 
be  selected  to  serve  as  monej'  or  coin  that  may  not 
vary  in  its  real  value.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  precious  metals  vary  less  than  any  material  that 
could  be  suggested.  And  with  the  exception  of  the 
extraordinary  fall  in  their  value  caused  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  American  mines,  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
markably constant  at  other  periods.  But  in  addition 
to  the  fluctuations  naturally  inherent  in  the  value  of 
coins,  arising  from  variations  in  the  cost  of  the  metal 
of  which  they  are  made,  their  standard  has  been  re- 
peatedly changed.  Notwithstanding  that  money  or 
coin,  from  its  being  universally  used  as  a  scale  by 
which  to  compute  the  value  of  all  commodities,  and 
as  the  equivalent  for  which  they  are  commonly  ex- 
changed, is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  measures 
used  in  society,  and  should,  consequently,  be  preserved 
as  invariable  as  possible,  there  is  none  that  has  been 
so  frequently  altered.  The  necessities  or  extrava- 
gance of  governments  have  forced  them  to  borrow ; 
and  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  incumbrances  thus 
contracted,  they  have  almost  universally  had  recourse 
to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  degrading  the  coin; 
that  is,  of  cheating  those  who  lent  them  money,  to  the 
extent  of  the  degradation,  and  of  enabling  every  other 
debtor  in  their  dominions  to  do  the  same. 

The  ignorance  of  the  public  in  remote  ages  facili- 
tated this  species  of  fraud.  Had  the  names  of  the 
coins  been  changed  Avhen  the  quantity  of  metal  con- 
tained in  them  was  diminished,  there  would  have  been 
no  room  for  misapprehension.  But  although  the  weight 
of  the  coins  was  undergoing  perpetual,  and  their  pu- 
rity occasional,  reductions,  their  ancient  denomina- 
tions were  almost  uniformly  preserved ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, who  saw  the  same  names  still  remaining  after  the 
substance  was  diminished — who  saw  coins  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness  circulate  under  the  names  of  flor- 
ins, livres,  dollars,  and  pounds ;  and  who  saw  them  con- 
tinue to  circulate  as  such,  after  both  their  weight  and 
the  degree  of  their  fineness  had  been  lessened — began 
to  think  that  they  derived  their  value  more  from  the 
stamp  affixed  to  them  by  the  authority  of  government 
than  from  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  they  contain- 
ed. This  w^as  long  a  very  prevalent  opinion.  But  the 
rise  of  prices  which  invarialtly  followed  every  reduc- 
tion of  the  standard,  and  the  derangement  that  was 
thereby  occasioned  in  every  pecuniary  transaction,  un- 
deceived the  public,  and  taught  them  and  their  rulers 
the  expediency  of  preserving  the  standard  of  money 
inviolate. 

The  standard  may  be  reduced  by  simply  raising  the 
denomination  of  the  coin ;  by  ordering,  for  example, 
that  a  half-sovereign  should  pass  for  a  sovereign,  and 
the  latter  for  a  double  sovereign,  etc.  If  injustice  be 
resolved  upon,  this  is  the  least  mischievous  way  in 
which  it  can  be  perpetrated,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  recoinage.  But  as  it  ren- 
ders the  fraud  obvious  and  glaring,  it  has  rarely  been 
resorted  to;  and  most  reductions  have  been  effect- 
ed cither  by  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  coins,  or 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  alloy  in  the  metal  of 


which  they  are  made,  or  both.  Originally  the  coins 
of  all  countries  seem  to  have  had  the  same  denomina- 
tion as  the  weights  commonly  used  in  them,  and  con- 
tained the  exact  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  indi- 
cated by  their  name.  Thus  the  talent  was  a  weight 
used  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Greeks,  the  as  or 
])ondo  by  the  Romans,  the  liv7-e  by  the  French,  and 
the  pound  by  the  English  and  Scotch ;  and  the  coins 
originally  in  use  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  En- 
gland, bore  the  same  names,  and  weighed  precisely  a 
talent,  a  pondo,  a  livre,  and  a  pound.  The  standard 
has  not,  however,  been  preserved  inviolate,  either  in 
modern  or  ancient  times.  It  has  been  less  degraded 
in  England  than  any  where  else ;  but  even  there  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  a  pound  sterling  is  less  than  the 
third  part  of  a  pound  weight — the  quantity  it  contain- 
ed in  1300.  In  France,  the  livre  current  in  1789  con- 
tained less  than  one  sixty-sixth  part  of  the  silver  im- 
plied in  its  name,  and  w  hich  it  had  actually  contained 
previous  to  1103.  In  Spain,  and  some  other  countries, 
the  degradation  has  been  carried  still  farther.  From 
1296  to  1355,  the  coins  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
of  the  same  weight  and  purity ;  but  at  the  last-men- 
tioned epoch  the  standard  of  Scotch  money  was  for 
the  first  time  sunk  below  that  of  England ;  and  by 
successive  degradations,  the  value  of  Scotch  money, 
at  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1600,  was  only  a  ticelfth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  English  money  of  the  same 
denomination.  It  remained  at  this  point  till  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms  canceled  the  separate  coinage  of  Scot- 
land. The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Ireland  have  been 
for  a  considerable  period  the  same  as  those  of  Great 
Britain ;  but,  until  1825,  they  were  nominally  rated 
8^  per  cent,  higher.  This  difference  of  valuation, 
which  was  attended  with  considerable  inconveniences, 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  79,  which  as- 
similated the  currency  throughout  the  empire.  The 
tables  annexed  to  this  article  contain  all  the  informa- 
tion that  can  be  desired  by  mercantile  men  with  re- 
spect to  the  weight,  fineness,  etc.,  of  English  and  Scotch 
gold  and  silver  coins,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the 
present  moment. 

Hint,  or  Government  Valuation  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins. — If  both  gold  and  silver  coins  be  made  legal 
tenders,  it  is  obviously  indispensable  that  their  value 
with  respect  to  each  other  should  be  fixed  by  author- 
ity; or  that  it  should  be  declared  that  individuals 
shall  be  entitled  to  discharge  the  claims  upon  them  by 
payments,  either  of  gold  or  silver  coins,  according  to 
some  regulated  proportion.  The  practice  of  making 
lioth  metals  legal  tenders  was  long  adopted  in  England. 
From  1257  to  16G4,  the  value  of  gold  coins  was  regu- 
lated by  proclamation  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  gold  coins  then  current  should  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  certain  specified  sums  of  silver. 
From  1664  down  to  1717,  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver 
was  not  fixed  by  authority ;  and  silver  being  then  the 
only  legal  tender,  the  value  of  gold  coins  fluctuated, 
according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  worth  of 
the  metals  in  the  market.  But  in  1717  the  ancient 
practice  was  again  reverted  to ;  and  it  was  fixed  that 
the  guinea  should  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  21s., 
and  conversely.  But  the  value  of  each  of  the  precious 
metals  is  liable  to  perpetual  change.  And  hence,  how 
accurately  soever  their  proportional  value,  as  fixed  by 
the  Mint  regulations,  may  correspond  with  the  propor- 
tion which  they  actually  bear  to  each  other  in  the  mar- 
ket when  the  regulation  is  made,  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  it  will  speedily  cease  to  express  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  But  the  moment  that  such  a  change 
takes  place,  it  becomes  the  obvious  interest  of  every 
one  who  has  a  payment  to  make  to  make  it  in  the 
orcrralucd  metal ;  which,  consequently,  becomes  the 
sole,  or  nearly  the  sole,  currency  of  the  countrj". 
Hence  the  reason  why  the  coins  of  some  countries  are 
almost  wholly  of  silver,  and  others  almost  wholly  of 
gold.     It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  when  it  was 
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fixed,  in  1717,  that  the  guinea  should  exchange  for 
2U.,  gold  wa.s  overvalued  as  cfjmpared  with  silver  to 
the  extent  of  1  19-31  per  cent. ;  and  as  the  real  value  1 
of  silver  with  respect  to  gold  continued  to  increase 
during  the  greater  part  of  last  century,  the  advantage 
of  paying  in  gold  in  preference  to  silver  Ijecame  more 
decided,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  universal  use  of  gold 
in  all  large  jiayments,  and  to  the  fusion  or  exportation 
of  all  .silver  coins  of  full  weight. 

In  Trance,  a  diflcrent  valuation  of  the  metals  has 
had  a  different  effect.  Previous  to  the  recoinage  in 
1785,  the  /j)uis  (Vor  was  rated  in  the  Mint  proportion 
at  only  2i  livres,  when  it  was  really  worth  25  livres  10 
sols.  Tiiose,  therefore,  who  should  have  discharged 
the  oldigations  they  had  contracted  by  payments  of 
gold  coin  instead  of  silver  would  plainly  have  lost  1 
livre  10  sols  on  every  sum  of  21  livres.  In  conse- 
quence very  few  such  payments  were  made ;  gold  was 
almost  entirely  banished  from  circulation,  and  silver 
became  almost  the  onlj'  species  of  metallic  money  used 
in  France.  In  181 G,  however,  a  new  system  was  adopt- 
ed in  Great  Britain  ;  it  being  then  enacted  (5G  Geo.  III. 
c.  68)  ihat  r/ald  coim  onhj  should  be  legal  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments (>fmnre  thanfarttj  shi'lirif/s.  The  pound  of  silver 
bullion,  that  had  previouslj'  been  coined  into  sixty-two 
shillings,  was  then  also  coined  into  sixty-six  shillings, 
the  additional yb«;'  shillings  l)eing  retained  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  seignorage  or  duty  (amounting  to  6  14-31 
per  cent.)  upon  the  coinage.  To  prevent  the  silver 
coins  from  becoming  redundant,  government  has  re- 
tained the  power  to  issue  them  in  its  own  hands. 
Under  these  regulations,  silver  has  ceased  to  be  a 
standard  of  value,  and  forms  merely  a  subordinate  or 
subsidiary  species  of  currency  or  change,  occupying 
the  same  place  in  relation  to  gold  that  copper  occupies 
in  relation  to  itself.  This  system  has  been  found  to 
answer  exceedingly  well.  A  good  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  whether  gold  or  silver 
coins  are  best  fitted  for  being  made  legal  tender.  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  one  possesses  any  very  striking 
advantage  over  the  other ;  none,  certainly,  that  would 
justify  a  change  after  a  selection  had  been  made  and 
acted  upon  for  any  considerable  period.  Down  to  162G, 
a  seignorage  or  duty  upon  the  coinage  was  usually 
charged  upon  the  gold  and  silver  coins  issued  by  the 
Mint ;  and  it  may  be  ea.«il_v  shown  that  the  imposition 
of  such  a  duty,  when  it  is  not  carried  to  an  undue 
height,  is  advantageous.  A  coin  is  more  useful  than 
a  piece  of  uncoined  bullion  of  the  same  weight  and  pu- 
rity^ ;  the  coinage  fitting  it  for  being  used  as  money, 
while  it  does  not  unfit  it  for  being  used  for  anj^  other 
purpose.  When,  therefore,  a  duty  or  seignorage  is  laid 
upon  coin  equal  to  the  expense  of  coinage,  it  circulates 
at  its  real  value  ;  but  when  this  charge  is  defrayed  by 
the  public,  it  circulates  at  less  than  its  real  value,  and 
is  consequently  cither  melted  down  or  exported  when- 
ever there  is  any  demand  for  bullion  in  the  arts,  or  any 
fall  in  the  exchange.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  were  a 
seignorage  to  be  laid  on  gold  coins,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
currency,  that  their  weight  should  be  proportionally 
reduced ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  better,  perhaps,  to  let 
them  remain  on  the  present  footing.  But  when  a  seign- 
orage was  laid  on  the  silver  coins  in  181C,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  take  the  circumstance  now  alluded  to  into 
consideration ;  for  as  they  were  made  subordinate  to 
gold,  and  were  intended  to  serve  as  change  merely,  its 
imposition  had  no  tendency  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
currency,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  calculated  ef- 
fectually to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  coins  and  to  yield 
a  small  revenue  to  government. 

Current  Ciin  ;  loss  hg  tre-ir. — From  very  careful  inves- 
tigations made  by  the  officers  of  the  British  I\Iint  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was  found  that 
78  1-10  silver  shillings,  taken  as  a  fair  average  from 
all  those  then  in  circulation,  were  required  to  make 
1  lb.  Troy ;  wherciis  62  is  the  number  when  new.  Eleven 


3-ear3  afterward  another  fair  average  was  taken,  and 
another  examination  made,  when  it  was  found  that 
82  0-40  shillings  were  required  to  make  a  pound.  But 
this  diminution  of  weight  is  excessive,  and  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  exhiljited  by  the  less-worn  and  more  frequent- 
ly renewed  silver  coinage  of  the  present  day.  Still  it 
is  unquestionable  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins  are 
exposed  to  daily  wear  and  diminution.  The  British 
government  requested  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Hatch- 
ett,  two  distinguished  fellows  of  the  Koyal  .Society,  to 
make  an  extensive  investigation  respecting  the  power 
of  metals  to  resist  friction  ;  and  their  results  are  high- 
ly curious.  They  made  various  alloys  of  silver,  cop- 
per, platina,  iron,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  manganese,  nickel, 
cobalt,  zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  with  gold ;  they 
rublied  plates  of  different  kinds  of  metal  over  each 
other  half  a  million  times,  to  deterrainft  which  resist 
friction  best ;  and  they  rotated  similar  pieces  among 
each  other  in  a  barrel.  The  effects  were  such  as  to  re- 
flect no  little  credit  on  those,  whoever  they  were,  who 
established  the  standard  of  English  gold  coin ;  for  the 
English  standard  (22  gold  to  2  alloy)  and  the  qualitj- 
of  the  alloy  (silver  and  copper  comljined)  were  found 
about  the  best  of  all  the  combinations  sulijected  to  ex- 
periment. In  1807  the  Mint  officers,  wishing  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  the  current  coin  had  actually  lost  by 
wear,  selected  at  random  one  thousand  good  guineas 
from  a  broker,  and  found  that  they  had  lost  on  an  aver- 
age 19«-.  per  cent,  in  value.  A  hundred  guineas  from 
a  shop-keeper's  till  had  lost  22^-.  per  cent.  Two  hundred 
half-guineasexhibitedaloss  of  42.<.percent. — the  small- 
er coins  being  subjected  to  more  severe  wear  than  the 
larger.  Mr.  Jacob,  a  great  authority  on  the  subject  of 
precious  metals,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that,  taking  the 
average  of  all  the  gold  coins  in  this  country,  and  an  aver- 
age of  all  the  hard  usage  to  which  the  coins  are  exposed, 
each  one  bears  an  annual  loss  of  about  1-900  by  fric- 
tion, which  is  a  little  more  than  a  farthing  in  the  pound. 
In  silver  coins  the  loss  is  supposed  to  be  five  or  six 
times  greater,  owing  to  the  more  unceasing  circulation 
of  silver  than  gold,  and  to  the  less  fitness  of  the  metal 
to  bear  friction.  The  matter  may  be  stated  thus  :  put 
900  new  sovereigns  and  900  new  shillings  into  average 
ordinary  circulation  ;  in  twelve  months'  time  the  for- 
mer will  be  worth  about  899,  and  the  latter  about  894. 

"  Recent  Coins  of  the  World. — A  coin,  once  set  in  cir- 
culation, retains  its  place  and  use  longer  than  any 
other  part  of  the  machinery  of  life,  and  is  extremely 
slow  in  going  out  of  fashion ;  so  that  the  information 
respecting  it  which  the  dealer,  the  collector,  and  the 
public  at  large  require,  does  not  soon  become  obsolete. 

"  Pieces  are  current  among  us  a  full  century  old ;  and 
all  that  space  of  time  is  included  in  the  historj-  of  coin- 
age, contained  in  our  large  manual.  But  new  coins, 
or  modifications  of  old  ones,  arc  continually  appear- 
ing ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  it  often  happens  that  the 
holder  finds  he  has  become,  if  we  may  so  speak,  an 
unconscious  sufferer.  Old  names  are  retained,  but 
essential  properties  are  altered ;  and  a  new  progeny  of 
doubloons,  dollars,  francs,  or  shillings,  is  found  by  an 
assayer's  scrutiny  to  be  something  different,  most  like- 
'  Ij-  inferior,  to  the  older  stock.  Keeping  a  steady  watch 
i  on  these,  as  it  is  impliedly  our  duty,  we  have  collected 
a  number  of  items  which,  as  in  our  former  publication, 
will  Ije  set  forth  in  alphabetical  order,  and  as  brietly 
as  possible." — Manual  of  Coins,  by  Eckfelxit  and  Do 
I  Bois. 

I      The  weight  is  expressed  in  grains,  and  the  finenesi 
j  in  thousandth  parts. 

I  Btlgium. — Gold  coin,  25  francs:  a  new  denomina- 
tion :  1848  is  the  earliest  date  noticed.  It  expresses 
'  on  its  reverse  the  intended  standards.  7"91.')  grammes 
(equal  to  122  12  Troy  grains'),  900  fine.  The  average 
of  twenty  pieces  tried  is  12r9,  fineness  899;  value 
$4  72.  This  is  a  slight  depreciation  :  it  ought  to  be 
$4  79,  to  compare  with  the  former  series  of  Belgian 
gold  coin,  or  ;J4  81,  to  be  equivalent  with  the  French. 
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We  notice  also,  in  silver,  a  piece  of  2^  francs,  1849, 
weighing  192  grains;  tineness  (of  a  single  specimen) 
901 ;  value  46^  cents. 

Bolivia.— The  dollars  from  1841  to  1846,  tried  in 
parcels,  vary  in  fineness  from  896  to  901 ;  a  very  large 
lot  gave  897 ;  showing  some  tendency  downward. 
Weight,  varying  from  411  to  421,  averages  416^  ;  value 
on  a  general  average,  100-G  cents. 

Britain. — The  new  florin,  or  two-shilling  piece,  being 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  sterling,  is  understood  to  be  an 
advance  toward  a  decimal  system.  A  considerable 
number  have  been  coined,  and  the  piece  is  fairly  in 
circulation ;  but,  like  other  silver  coins  of  that  coun- 
try, it  seldom  makes  its  way  out  of  the  realm. 
California. — See  Coins  of  United  States,  p.  344. 
Central  America. — It  is  not  easy  to  keep  pace  with 
the  fluctuations  in  the  coinage  of  this  countrv',  an}' 
more  than  with  its  political  history.  Nine  j'ears  ago, 
we  averaged  the  doubloon  at  $14  96,  and  the  dollar  at 
§1  OO'l.  The  country  now  seems  to  be  divided  (we 
judge  by  the  coins)  into  two  distinct  republics,  Cen- 
tral America  and  Costa  Rica. 

Of  the  recent  gold  coinage  of  Central  America,  we 
have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  quarter-doub- 
loon, the  eighth  or  escudo,  and  the  sixteenth.  The 
first,  1850,  weighed  97  grains,  fineness  863,  value  $3  60. 
The  second,  1844  to  1849,  48  grains,  809  fine,  value 
§1  67.  The  third,  1825  to  1849,  24  grains,  809  fine, 
value  83|  cents.  In  silver,  the  dollar  of  1847  is  found 
to  var\-  from  880  to  820  thousandths  in  fineness  ;  those 
of  1840  to  1842  averaged  887.  It  would,  therefore,  not 
be  safe  to  give  more  than  92  cents  for  a  single  piece,  or 
95  by  the  quantity;  the  laws  of  wholesale  and  retail, 
in  the  coin  market,  being  directly  opposite  to  those  in 
other  branches  of  trade. 

The  coins  of  Costa  Rica,  the  seceding  state,  are  in 
several  respects  quite  remarkable ;  and  in  this  particu- 
larlj-,  that  the  gold  pieces  are  among  the  handsomest 
that  are  current  in  the  world,  while  the  silver  are  be- 
yond comparison  the  rudest ;  at  least  the  samples  that 
we  have  seen.  The  specimens  assayed  here  lately  are 
the  half-doubloon,  weighing  208  grains,  851  fine,  value 
$7  G2;  and  the  quarter-doubloon,  97  grains,  845  fine, 
value  $3  53.  The  silver  piece  is  the  real  (apparently 
shaped  with  hammer  and  chisel),  1846,  29  to  45  grains, 
550  to  637  fine ;  average  value  5-^  cents. 

Chili. — In  the  dollar  of  1848  we  find  a  variation  of 
weight  from  415  to  419;  fineness  901  J,  which  is  lower 
than  former  dates ;  but  the  average  value  is  101  cents. 

Until  lately,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the 
fractional  coins.  The  quarter-dollar,  1843  to  1845, 
weiglis  only  92,  but  is  903  fine;  the  eighth,  or  real,  is 
strictly  proportional.  Values  respectively,  22*4  and 
11"2  cents;  making  a  profit  to  government,  and  a  loss 
to  holders,  of  about  11  per  cent. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  contain  the  following 
statement,  concerning  which  we  have  no  other  infor- 
mation : 

'•  The  Chilian  Congress,  now  in  session,  has  passed 
a  new  coinage  law,  article  first  of  which  states  that 
three  classes  of  gold  are  to  be  coined,  of  the  standard 
of  nine-tenths  fine,  to  be  denominated,  respectively, 
condor,  doubloon  (doblon),  and  escudo. 

"  1.  The  condor  to  weigh  three  hundred  and  five 
-^ji^  grains,  and  to  correspond  in  value  with  ten  sil- 
ver dollars. 

"2.  The  doubloon  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  -j^j^^  grains,  and  to  correspond  in  value  with  five 
silver  dollars. 

"  3.  The  escudo  to  weigh  sixty-one  ^^^"^^^)  grains,  and 
be  of  the  value  of  two  silver  dollars. 

"  Art.  2.  There  shall  be  five  classes  of  silver  monc}', 
also  of  the  standard  of  nine-tenths  fine  ;  viz. : 

"A  dollar,  weighing  five  hundrfd  -1^77  grains,  and 
divided  into  hundredth  parts  or  cents. 

"  A  piece  of  fifty  cents,  containing  two  hundred  and 


"  One  of  twenty  cents,  with  one  hundred  -j^^/^ 
grains. 

"  One  of  ten  cents,  with  fifty  yood  grains. 
"  One  of  five  cents,  with  twenty-five  -^^^„  grains. 
"  Art.  3d  establishes  two  classes  of  copper  coinage, 
to  be  termed  cents  and  half  cents,  to  be  composed  of 
pure  copper  without  any  alloy." 

China. — The  trashj'  coin  of  this  great  empire  de- 
serves notice  only  by  way  of  recreation.  In  1842  we 
quoted  the  cash  (tong-tsien)  at  800  to  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar ;  in  1847  the  equivalent  varied  from  1200  to  1300— 
so  hard  is  it  to  fasten  a  value  upon  that  which  is  value- 
less. A  cai"penter  or  tailor,  we  are  told,  receives  100 
of  them  (say  thirteen  cents)  for  a  daj''s  work,  of  which 
sixty  are  required  for  his  daily  bread.  The  coin  is  ex- 
tremel}'  convenient  for  alms-giving,  a  single  piece  being 
the  usual  quietus  for  a  beggar. 

Ecuador. — The  quarter-dollar,  or  two-real  piece, 
1847,  weighs  104,  and  is  only  675  fine  ;  value  18'9 
cents.  This  depreciation  corresponds  with  what  pre- 
vails in  some  of  the  fractional  coins  of  Peru. 

France. — The  twenty  and  five-franc  pieces  of  the 
republic,  although  entirely  changed  in  face,  are  the 
same  for  weight  and  fineness  as  before. 

Germany. — Here  there  is  no  change  of  standards,  but 
Ave  observe  the  denomination  of  double  gulden,  not 
in  general  circulation,  value  79  cents.  The  whole 
German  issue  of  the  gulden  series  gives  an  average  of 
900  fine  by  actual  assay. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  rate  of  charges  at  this 
Mint,  the  thaler  of  Northern  German}',  750  fine,  yields 
a  return  of  67^  to  68y  cents,  according  to  wear ;  the 
crown,  875  fine,  106  to  107  cents. 

Uayti. — Large  quantities  of  Hay  tian  coins  have  been 
recoined  here.  They  are  so  variable  in  weight  and 
fineness  that  it  is  not  easy  to  put  a  definite  valuation 
upon  them.  They  should,  however,  yield  76  to  78 
cents  per  ounce,  taken  promiscuously  and  unw.ashed. 
The  piece  of  100  centimes,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
dollar,  bearing  the  head  of  President  Boyer,  is  worth 
about  25  cents  upon  an  average  ;  while  that  of  25  cen- 
times, both  of  Petion  and  Boyer,  averages  7^  cents.  In 
a  large  promiscuous  deposit  of  all  sizes,  we  found  the 
average  net  value  of  the  "dollar"  to  be  25'7  cents. 
The  coins  range  from  600  to  C25  fine,  if  free  from  coun- 
terfeits— a  baser  quality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  coinage  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  since 
August,  1849,  there  has  been  a  new  order  of  things ; 
and  coin  collectors  and  assayers  are  looking  with  im- 
patience for  the  head  of  Faustin  the  First. 

Mexico. — In  1842,  we  averaged  recent  dollars  at  416i- 
grains,  898  fine,  value  100-6  cents.  The  average  fine- 
ness has  since  improved  to  899,  and  value  10075  cents. 
The  coins  of  two  new  Mints  have  recently  been  tried. 
The  doubloon  of  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  in  the  state  of 
Durango,  1847,  varies  in  weight  from  417  to  420  ;  fine- 
ness 869  to  873 ;  average  value  $15  69.  The  dollar  of 
the  same  Mint,  1844  to  1847,  averages  in  weight  420i-, 
in  fineness  908,  and  therefore  in  value  as  high  as  102"8 
cents.  The  Mint  began  operations  in  1844 ;  its  dis- 
tinctive mark  is  G.  C,  in  the  usual  place  in  the  legend. 
The  dollar  of  Culiacan,  in  Sinaloa,  1846  to  1848, 
averages  415^  grains,  with  a  pretty  wide  variation  in 
individual  pieces;  fineness  903:  value  101  cents.  The 
Mint-mark  is  the  letter  C. 

Mexican  dollars  are  not  flowing  so  abundantly  in 
this  direction  as  in  former  years,  although  they  are 
yielding  a  better  return. 

Milan. — The  revolution  of  1848  produced  a  new  gold 
coin  in  Lombardy:  it  bears  on  the  obverse  a  female 
figure  with  the  legend,  Italia  Lideua,  Dio  lo  vuole 
— "  Italy  free,  God  wills  it ;"  and  on  the  jevcrse,  a 
wreath,  within  which  is  the  denomination,  20  Like 
Italiank — "20  Italian  livrcs;"  and  outside  of  it  the 
legend,  Governo  Puovisokio  di  LoAinARmA.  It 
weighs  the  same  as  the  twenty-franc  piece  of  France, 
and  was  evidently  meant  as  a  return  to  tho  Milanese 
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standard  of  1805.  The  coin  is  more  rare  than  couM  be 
wished  :  only  a  single  si)eeirnen  lias  reached  us.  Coin- 
collectors  will  consider  it  as  a  prize  for  its  singular 
beauty  and  its  scarcity,  and  as  the  monument  of  a  great 
event  in  history. 

Netherlands.— The  new  2i^-guilder3  piece  was  an- 
nounced in  our  Manual  as  having  been  decreed,  but 
had  not  then  l)een  received.  The  legal  standards  are, 
25  grammes  (385-8  grains)  in  weight,  915  thousandths 
in  fineness.  The  actual  results  of  dates  1842  to  1845 
are,  386  grains,  944  fine;  value  08-2  cents.  The  coin 
often  appears  here  in  mixed  deposits.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  high  grade  of  fineness;  yet  it  is  really  a 
depreciated  issue,  since,  to  be  equal  to  the  former  guil- 
der series,  it  ought  to  be  worth  100-2  cents. 

New  Granada. — This  country  continues  to  send  a 
large  supply  of  doubloons  to  our  market,  and  this 
makes  it  the  more  important  to'  notice  a  very  recent 
and  considerable  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  coin. 
AVithin  a  few  months  a  now  piece  has  appeared,  with 
new  devices  and  standards ;  the  latter  being  expressed 
on  the  face  of  the  coin  by  "Lei  0,900— Pkso  25,8064 
G."  That  is,  fineness,  900  thousandths;  u-eiykt,  so 
many  grammes — a  long-drawn  fraction,  corresponding 
to  398-31  Troy  grains.  At  those  rates,  the  piece  would 
be  worth  $15  43-8,  and  would  avowedly  fall  below  the 
previous  value  of  the  douldoon  ;  but  upon  actual  trial 
it  is  still  worse,  as  will  be  shown  directly.  This  change 
must  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  1849,  as 
wc  notice  pieces  of  the  old  stj-lc  bearing  that  date. 

But  as  the  doubloons  of  New  Granada  are  alloyed 
almost  entirely  with  silver,  Avhich  is  now  profitably 
parted  at  this  Mint,  it  is  necessary  to  restate  the  Mint 
value  of  the  older  piece,  as  well  as  to  give  information 
respecting  the  new.  The  silver  extracted  makes  a 
sensible  addition  to  the  values  of  both  kinds ;  that  is, 
if  they  are  offered  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
requirement  that  the  net  product  of  a  parting  must  be 
not  le>s  than  five  dollars;  below  that  limit  tho  ojwra- 
tion  is  not  performed.  The  following  terms  must  there- 
fore be  noticed.  The  doubloon  of  the  old  stylo,  down 
to  the  early  part  of  1849,  weighs  on  an  average  416^ 
grains,  and  contains  870  thousandths  gold,  and  about 
120  silver;  if  presented  in  a  quantity  less  than  58 
ounces,  its  net  Mint  value  will  be  .*15  Gl ;  in  a  larger 
quantity  than  that,  it  will  be  $15  66.  The  new  doub- 
loon, beginning  with  1849,  weighs  398  grains,  and  con- 
tains in  jjarcels  893^  to  895  thousandths  gold,  say  894, 
and  of  silver  about  100;  net"Mint  value,  in  any  quan- 
tity less  than  93  ounces,  $15  31 ;  in  a  larger  quantitv, 
$15  36. 

Noi~wtt;/. — The  immigration  from  this  country  brings 
us  considerable  parcels  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
silver  coins.  The  daler-s  of  these  two  realms,  which 
have  the  same  monarch,  were  stated  in  the  Manual  to 
be  interchangeable  as  to  value,  although  very  different 
as  to  their  standards,  lender  our  new  Mint  charges 
there  is  some  variation  of  value,  since  those  of  Sweden 
are  of  so  much  lower  fineness,  and  are  subjected  to  a 
greater  charge  for  refining.  They  will  be  noticed  in 
place.  The  daler,  and  half,  of  Norway,  average  878 
line  (the  law  calling  for  only  875,  or  seven-eights),  and 
their  weights,  unworn,  are  respectively  446  and  223 
grains;  net  Mint  value  of  the  daler,  105  cents:  the 
half,  52^.  This  valuation  is  down  to  1848,  tho  latest 
date  we  have  .seen. 

Peru. — .\  new  half-dollar,  with  the  word  Pasco  in 
the  legend,  1844,  gives  an  average  weight  of  203  (vari- 
ation 200  to  210),  fineness  906;  value  49^  cents. 

Priis.^ia. — The  years  1H48  and  1849,  in  other  respects 
unsettled,  show  no  change  in  the  gold  coinage.  It  still 
maintains  its  superiority  to  the  other  classes  of  ten  and 
five-thaler  pieces.  The  double-Frederick,  or  ten-thaler, 
is  903  tine,  weighs  206  grains,  and  is  worth  88  01 : 
practically,  an  even  eight-dollar  piece  for  us. 

/fimi.?.— Five-rouble  pieces  of  1848  and  1849  show 
tho  fineness  of  916^  ;  a  proof  that  the  assaying  and  al- 


loying are  conducted  with  admirable  exactness,  the 
standard  being  916?^.  The  coin  is  worth  83  96-7.  As 
the  Russian  Mint  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the  Russian 
mines,  and  not  upon  foreign  coins,  for  its  material,  we 
felt  an  interest  in  examining  as  to  what  proportion  of 
silver  was  left  in  the  alloy  of  the  coin,  and  found  only 
5^  thousandths.  Hitherto  we  have  found  no  gold  coins 
so  nearly  desilvered. 

Siam. — We  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
silver  bullets  of  Siam  to  take  account  of  them  in  the 
Manual.  Some  specimens  of  this  curious  money  have 
since  been  examined.  Thej-  are  of  diflerent  calibres, 
and  tolerably  well  proportioned  to  each  other.  The 
tical  weighs,  without  much  variation,  235  grains,  and 
is  928  fine ;  value  58-7  cents.  The  salunff,  CI  grains, 
9-29  fine,  15-2  cents.  The  pran>/,  30  grains,  907  fine, 
7-3  cents.  Below  this  wc  have,  as  a  present  to  the 
Mint  collection,  three  varieties,  weighing  10,  4,  and  IJ 
grains;  the  last  being  worth  about  three-eighths  of  a 
cent,  and  very  good  silver  withal.  A  sight  of  it  would 
reconcile  our  people  to  the  gold  dollar.  Siani  may 
claim  the  merit  of  originality  in  the  shape  of  her  coin, 
which  will  not  admit  of  piling,  and  scarcely  of  lying 
still — the  lively  emblem  of  a  true  circulating  medium. 

/Sweden. — The  specie  daler  of  Oscar,  1847  and  1848, 
is  750  fine,  weighs  525  grains,  and  yields  104-2  cents 
after  Mint  charges. 

Tur/cei/. — There  was  a  new  system  of  coinage  pro- 
mulgated in  1840,  which  did  not  prevail  long;  there  is 
a  still  newer,  beginning  with  1845.  The  gold  coins 
are  evidently  designed  to  be  22  carats  (916-6)  fine,  as 
in  the  neighboring  empire  of  Russia.  By  actual  assay 
they  are  915  fine ;  the  piece  of  100  piastres  weighs  HI 
grains,  and  is  worth  $4  37-4;  the  piece  of  50  piastres, 
55i  grains,  worth  $2  18-7.  In  respect  to  value  they 
compare  with  the  former  series  of  20,  10,  and  5  pias- 
tres, though  entirely  of  different  standards. 

The  silver  coins  are  greatly  improved  in  quality, 
and  apparently  based  upon  the  Austrian  standard  of 
nve-sixths  (833J)  fine.  They  are  the  piece  of  -20  pias- 
tres, 371^  grains,  8*28  fine,  net  value  82  cents;  10  pias- 
tres, 1«6  grains,  826  fine,  41  cents;  and  5  piastres,  92^ 
grains,  824  fine,  20J  cents.  These  coins  are  well  ad- 
justed in  their  weight,  and  altogether  show  in  their 
way  a  great  advance  in  the  progress  of  Turkish  civili- 
zation. The  piastre  of  commerce  seems  to  be  based 
upon  the  gold ;  the  exchange  in  1845,  when  these  coins 
were  received,  rated  the  piastre  at  4-3  cents. 

United  States.— By  the  law  of  March  3,  1849,  two 
new  gold  coins,  the  douljle-eagle  and  the  dollar,  were 
added  to  the  list;  the  former  weighing  516  grains,  or 
21i  pennyweights,  the  latter  '25^  grains;  and  both  of 
the  fineness  of  nine-tenths,  as  the  other  coinage.  A 
very  large  number  in  both  denominations  have  been 
issued. 

The  new  postage  law  of  March  3,  1851,  proinded  for 
the  coinage  of  a  three-cent  jiiece,  composed  of  three- 
fourths  silver  and  one-fourth  copper,  and  weighing  12f 
grains. 

There  are  several  classes  of  gold  coin  which  are  uot 
of  the  I'nited  States,  but  which  are  struck  within  the 
national  boundaries,  and  which  ought  to  be  noticed  in 
this  place.  These  are  the  Beihtler's  coins  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  various  Calij'omia  coins.  In  the 
same  connection,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  details 
respecting  several  varieties  of  stamped  ingots. 

The  coins  of  C.  Bechtlcr  are  fully  described  in  the 
Jlanual  (_p.  160);  but  since  the  date  of  that  publica- 
tion, the  mint  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  Bech- 
tlcr, as  appears  on  the  face  of  the  coin  :  and  there  is  a 
marked  difference  of  value  between  the  C  and  A.  The 
five-dollar  pieces  of  the  former  were  doticient  from  1 
to  6  per  cent,  upon  the  alleged  value,  averaging  3  per 
cent.,  or  $4  85 ;  the  one-dollar  pieces  were  worth  95| 
to  97  cents.  The  fivc-tlollar  pieces  of  the  latter  vary, 
from  the  full  alleged  value,  to  a  deficit  of  li  per  cent. 
There  are  no  dates  on  the  coins  to  enable  us  to  mark 
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the  difference ;  but  the  pieces  assayed  in  1843  were 
better  than  those  (apparently  fresh)  assayed  in  1849. 
The  last  and  newest  lot  gave  $4  94  to  the  five-dollar 
piece.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  Bechtler's 
pieces  are  alloyed  with  silver,  they  will  produce  about 
a  half  of  one  per  cent,  more  if  oflered  in  Bufficient  quan- 
tity. The  dollars,  as  far  as  tried,  are  2  per  cent,  be- 
low their  nominal  value.  The  coin  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable in  amount,  but  it  is  not  current  in  the  Middle 
and  Korthem  States;  it  is  frequently  brought  to  the 
Mint  for  recoinage. 

The  number  of  private  Mints  which  have  been  in 
operation  in  California,  as  indicated  by  specimens  re- 
ceived here,  is  fourteen.  Some  of  these  have  issued 
but  a  single  denomination  of  coin,  others  two,  and  one 
(the  Mormon)  four.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  stamp- 
ed ingots  of  Moffatt  &  Co.,  and  of  F.  D.  Kohler,  State 
Assayer;  and  lasth-.  the  coin  of  Augustus  Humbert,  a 
United  States  assayer  under  a  legal  provision  of  1850. 

1.  The  coin  of  "  N.  G.  &  N."  does  not  profess  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy  as  Bechtler's  as  to  fineness. 
Its  claim  to  be  full  weight  of  half  eagle  is  proved 
by  a  number  of  trials,  the  variation  not  exceeding  one 
grain  in  any  case ;  but  the  legend  on  the  reverse,  Cal- 
ifornia GOLD  WITHOUT  ALLOY,  allows  a  pretty  wide 
range.  As  far  as  our  assays  go,  the  truth  of  this  stamp 
is  proved ;  there  is  no  alloy  other  than  that  already 
introduced  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  which  is  gener- 
ally more  than  sufficient.  Three  pieces  gave  severally 
the  fineness  of  870,  880,  and  892  thousandths ;  all  were 
within  the  scope  of  "California  gold."  They  conse- 
quently are  worth  $4  83,  $4  89,  and  $4  95^  respective- 
\y,  without  the  silver ;  and  including  that,  2^  cents 
more. 

The  coin  is  neatly  executed,  and  besides  the  two 
legends  above  quoted,  bears  an  eagle,  a  circle  of  stars, 
the  date  1849,  and  the  name  San  Francisco.  It  wears 
the  somewhat  brassy  tint  which  belongs  to  gold  alloy- 
ed with  silver  only. 

2.  The  Mint  of  the  "  Oregon  Exchange  Company" 
issues  two  denominations,  10  and  5  dollars.  They  re- 
spectively profess  260  and  130  grains  weight  of  "  native 
gold."  One  five-dollar  piece  was  found  to  weigh  127^^ 
grains,  was  878  line,  and  contained  only  the  natural 
alloy ;  resulting  value,  $4  82  ;  with  the  silver  (in  suf- 
ficiently large  lots),  2^  cents  more. 

The  coin  is  not  well  struck,  but  is  pleasantly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  picture  of  a  beaver,  a  good  emblem 
of  mining  industry  and  of  Western  life. 

3.  Next  is  the  mintage  of  the  "Miners'  Bank,  San 
Francisco ;"  a  ten-dollar  piece,  of  plain  appearance. 

The  average  weight  is  263^  grains,  the  fineness  about 
865  thousandths,  part  of  the  alloy  being  copper.  Aver- 
age value  $9  87,  with  a  risk  of  having  it  as  low  as 
$9  75. 

4.  Coinage  of  Moffatt  &  Co.,  1849,  1850 ;  pieces  of 
10  and  5  dollars,  in  imitation  of  the  national  coinage. 
Several  of  the  coining  establishments,  as  will  be  seen, 
have  adopted  the  same  device,  but  evidently  without 
evil  intent,  as  most  of  their  coins  are  worth  what  is 
professed,  and  some  even  more.  The  fineness,  how- 
ever, is  in  every  case  inferior  to  the  standard  of  the 
Mint,  and  this  is  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  discredit 
from  European  assayers,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  assort.  A  large  promiscuous  lot  of  both  kinds  of 
Moffatt  &  Co.'s  coins,  dates  1849, 1850,  shows  an  aver- 
age of  897 ;  average  weight,  to  the  ten-dollar  piece, 
258i^  grains ;  average  value,  $9  97*7. 

The  S.  M.  V.  on  this  and  other  coins  is  said  to  mean 
"Standard  Mint  Value." 

5.  Ten-dollar  piece  of  J.  S.  0.  (said  to  be  Dr.  Orms- 
by,  of  Pennsylvania) ;  one  piece  assayed  gave  842  fine ; 
weight  258^  grains ;  value  $9  37.  Very  few  have 
come  to  hand. 

6.  Twenty-five  dollar  and  ten-dollar  pieces  of  Tem- 
pleton  Keid ;  weigh  respectively  649  and  260  grains. 
Being  the  only  two  Bpecimens  received,  they  have  not 


been  cut  for  assay,  but  appear  to  be  of  California  gold 
without  artificial  alloj'.  Assuming  this,  the  values 
would  be  about  $24  50  for  the  first,  and  $9  75  for  the 
second. 

7.  Ten-dollar  and  five-dollar  pieces  of  the  "Cincin- 
nati Mining  and  Trading  Company,"  1849.  These  also 
have  not  been  cut  on  account  of  their  rarity,  but  ap- 
pear to  be  of  native  gold,  and,  at  the  weights  of  258 
and  132  grains,  may  be  rated  at  $9  70  and  $4  95  re- 
spectively. 

8.  Ten  and  five-dollar  pieces  of  the  "  Pacific  Com- 
pany," 1849 ;  very  irregular  in  weight,  and  debased  in 
fineness ;  a  ten-dollar  piece  weighed  229  grains,  a  five- 
dollar,  130;  assay  of  a  third,  797  thousandths.  At 
those  rates,  the  larger  piece  would  be  worth  $7  86,  the 
smaller  $4.  48;  but  the  valuation  is  altogether  un- 
certain. 

9.  Five-dollar  piece  of  the  "Massachusetts  and  Cal- 
ifornia Company,"  1849 ;  a  very  pretty  coin,  but  ap- 
parently debased  with  copper.  Only  one  specimen  has 
been  noticed  here ;  it  weighs  115j  grains ;  has  not  been 
assayed. 

10.  Coins  of  Baldwin  &  Co.,  four  varieties ;  1.  A  ten- 
dollar  piece,  1850,  distinguished  by  a  horse  and  his 
rider,  with  a  lasso;  2.  Twenty-dollar  piece;  3.  Ten- 
dollar,  1851;  4.  Five-dollar,  1850;  the  last  two  in  imi- 
tation of  United  States  coinage.  Of  the  first,  one  piece 
tried  weighed  263  grains,  fineness  880,  value  $9  96. 
Of  the  second,  four  pieces  tried  varied  from  511  to  523 
grains;  but  one  hundred  pieces  averaged  517;  the 
fineness  varied  from  861  to  871 ;  average  fineness  868^-, 
average  value  $19  33.  Of  the  third,  ten  pieces  averaged 
259^  grains ;  average  fineness  870 ;  average  value 
$9  72.  Of  the  fourth,  average  value  $4  92.  The  Bald- 
win coins  contain  some  copper ;  about  20  thousandths. 

11.  Ten  and  five-dollar  pieces  of  Dubosq  &  Co., 
1850,  also  in  imitation  of  the  national  coinage.  The 
larger  piece  averages  262  grains,  and  three  specimens 
gave  the  fineness  of  899j,  Avhich  is  a  mere  shade  below 
standard;  consequent  value,  $10  15.  A  single  five- 
dollar  piece  yielded  $4  92.  But  a  mixed  parcel  con- 
taining $1000,  gave  the  fineness  of  887,  and  the  close 
value  of  $1000  20.  Consequently  the  pieces  may  be 
averaged  at  par. 

12.  Five-dollar  piece  of  Shultz  &  Co.,  1851.  Aver- 
age weight,  128|  grains ;  fineness  of  three  pieces,  879 ; 
value,  $4  97'4.  The  devices  are  in  imitation  of  United 
States  coin. 

13.  The  Mormon  coinage,  although  executed  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  is  without  impropriety  classed 
among  California  coins,  on  account  of  neighborhood, 
and  the  source  whence  the  material  is  derived.  These 
are  the  four  denominations  of  twenty,  ten,  five,  and 
two  and  a  half  dollars.  Although  there  is  much  irreg- 
ularity both  in  Aveight  and  fineness,  the  denominations 
are  tolerably  in  proportion  to  each  other.  A  parcel 
made  up  of  all  sizes,  and  counting  $562  50,  yielded  at 
the  Mint  $479  20;  say  #8  52  to  the  ten-dollar  piece. 
The  fineness  was  886. 

14.  Five-dollar  piece  of  Dunbar  &  Co.,  in  imitation 
of  United  States  coin.  A  lot  of  111  pieces  averages 
131  grains  weight,  883  fineness,  value  $4  98. 

15.  Fifty-dollar  piece  of  the  United  States  Assaj-- 
Office  at  San  Francisco,  established  by  act  of  Congress 
of  1850.  It  first  appeared  here  in  April,  1851.  The 
coin  is  prepared  and  issued  by  Messrs.  Mofl'att  &  Co. 
as  contractors,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  Augustus  Hum- 
bert, assayer.  The  two  professed  rates  of  fineness,  880 
and  887  thousandths,  are  found  upon  assay  here  to  be 
duly  maintained,  whether  in  single  pieces  or  in  large 
quantities.  But  some  irregularity  in  the  weight  of  so 
heavy  a  piece,  alloyed  with  silver  only,  and  offering 
eight  corners  to  wear  is  to  be  expected.  "\Vhen  pre- 
sented in  quantities  sufficient  to  allow  for  parting  the 
silver,  say  70  ounces,  the  average  Mint  value  is  about 
$50  10;  in  less  quantities,  the  silver  not  being  allowed 
for,  the  average  value  is  about  $49  90.     But  even  with- 
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out  the  silver  they  occasionally  come  up  fully  to  the 
alleged  value.  This  coinage  is  understood  to  have 
put  a.  stop  to  all  private  issues  in  California. 

Tlie  foregoing  conipreliend  all  the  varieties  of  coin 
that  have  been  brought  to  this  Mint.  There  have  been, 
besides,  two  sorts  of  stamped  bars  or  ingots,  evidently 
intended  for  currency. 

1.  The  ingots  of  Moffatt  &  Co.,  of  various  sizes,  from 
about  $1)  to  $200.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general,  tliat 
some  were  found  to  be  rated  too  high,  and  others  too 
low.  The  sixtecn-doUar  ingot  yields  about  $15  75,  but 
is  irregular. 

2.  Tlie  issue  of  bars  by  F.  D.  Kohler,  Assaycr  of  the 
State  of  California,  commenced  in  May,  1850.  They 
are  of  various  sizes,  from  $10  to  $150.  We  find  a 
slight  undervaluing  in  liis  basisof  calculation,  and  gen- 
erally an  error  of  assay  in  the  same  direction  ;  so  that 
on  the  average  his  bars  are  worth  at  the  mint  1  per 
cent.,  perhaps  1  i,  more  than  the  value  stamped  upon 
them. 

Jiecapitulaiion  of  the  net  Mint  Value  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver Coins  idsued  within  twaity-Jive  Years  pttst. — Inquiry 
has  been  frequently  made  at  the  Mint  for  a  compend 
of  the  values  of  foreign  coins,  without  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  putting  in  a  small  space  such  a 
Statement  as  would  be  satisfactory.  The  quarto  vol- 
ume, now  entirely  out  of  print,  was  not  found  too 
large  for  its  purpose,  wliich  was  to  supply  such  infor- 
mation as  dealers,  an)ateurs,  and  legislators  would  from 
time  to  time  be  likely  to  require.  Still,  a  condensed 
table  of  the  coins  more  usually  seen,  and  within  a  con- 
tracted range  of  date,  would  certainly  be  useful  to  deal- 
ers and  others,  and  especially  with  the  modifications 
occasioned  by  the  new  Mint  tariff  of  charges.  We 
therefore  oiler  the  following,  inserting  values  only,  and 
leaving  tlie  details  of  legal  weight  and  fineness,  and 
of  actual  weight  and  fineness,  to  be  sought  for  else- 
where ;  as  also  the  particulars  concerning  coinage  of 
older  date  than  just  specified. 

Gold  Coins. 

c.  c.u. 
Austria. — Quadruple  ducat y  12 

Ducat 2  2T  5 

Sovereign  cfor  Lorabardy) 6  75 

Baden. — Five  guidon 2  04 

Bavaria. — Ducat 2  2T 

Belgium. — Twenty-franc  piece 3  S3  2 

Twenty-fivc-franc  piece 4  72 

BoUma. — Doublouii 15  53 

Brazil.— I'iocc  of  G400  reis S  72 

Britain. — Sovereign 4S45 

Bmnsicick. — Ten  thaler 7  S9 

California. — See  United  Statks. 

Central  A  »)UTica.— Doubloon 14  00 

Ksoudo 1  GT 

Costa  TJicrt.— Half-doubbion,  1S50 T6i 

Chili. — Doubloon  (before  1S35) 15  57 

"  (1S35  and  since) 15  66 

Denmark. — Double  Fred.,  or  ten-thaler 7  SS 

Ecuador. — Hulf-Doubloon 7  CO 

E(p,U)t Hundred  I'iastros 4  97 

France. — Twenty  francs 3  S5 

Greece. — Twenty  drachnis G  45 

Hanover. — Ten-tbaler,  George  IV 7  84 

Do.  William  IV.  and  Kmcst 7  89 

JIindotitan.—yio\iur,  Kast  India  Company 7  10 

Mecklenburfi. — Ten-thaler 7  Si) 

Jfcri  o. — Doubloon,  average 15  53 

Netlierlaiuls. — Ducat 2  26  5 

Ten  guilders 4  00  7 

A'eu)  Granada.— Doubloon,  21  carat  stjmdard 15  oi 

"  including  the  silver 15  66 

"  nine-tenths  standard 15  ol 

"  including  the  silver 15  36 

Persia. — Tomann 2  23 

I'ertL — Doubloon,  Lima,  to  1S3;> .*  15  55 

"  Cuzco,  to  1S33 15  62 

„    ,       ,      "  "         1S.37 1553 

Portugal — Half-joe  (full  weight) 8  66 

frown 5  SI 

/•n/ssiil— Double  Frederick S  00 

Borne.— Tk^u  soudi 10  37 

/{ii.i.fia.— 1  ivo  roubles ....................[     3  96  7 

Sardinia — Twenty  lire " 3  S4  6 

Sftroiij/.— Ten-thaler ...[...........[.....[     7  94 

Dncnt .'.'....!..".'..     2  26 

§**"•— l*""'"'""  (nuarter  doubloon) ..  ..\\.. ..]]... ..     .S  90  5 

IWtei/.— Hundred  piastres 4  37  4 


Gold  Coins. 

!>•  CM, 

Turkey. — Twenty  piastres  (new) S3 

TuMcany. — .Sequin 2  30 

United  .S7ote«.— Eagle  (before  June,  lyS4) 10  02 

Five-dollar  piece  of  C.  Bechtlcr,  average 4  S5 

Dollar  of  the  same,  average 9S 

Five-dollar  piece  of  A.  Bcchtler 4  02  to  5  00 

Dollar  of  tlie  same 96 

Oregon  ICxcbange  Company,  five  dollars 4  S2 

N.  G.  and  N.,  San  Francisco,  five  dollars. .  4  83  to  4  15 

Miners'  Bank,  San  Franc,  ten  dollars,  average. .  9  87 

Moffatt's  ten-dollar  piece 9  75 

"        five-dollar  piece 5  OO 

"        sixtecn-dollar  ingot 15  75 

J.  S.  O.,  ten-dollar  piece 9  37 

T.  IJeid,  twenty-five  dollar  piece 24  50 

"         ten-dollar  piece 9  75 

Pacific  Company,  ten  and  five,  uncertain. 
Massachusetts  Company,  five,  uncertaiiL 

Cincinnati  Company,  ten,  estimated 9  70 

"                   five,  estimated 4  95 

Baldwin,  twenty  dollars 19  33 

"         ten            "      with  horsemen 9  96 

"         ten             "      second  issue 9  72 

"        five           "                "          4  92 

Dnbosq,  ten              "      lo  00 

"         five             "       5  00 

Shults,      "               "      4  97 

Dunbar,    "               "      4  98 

Ilimibert,  United  States  Assayer,  fifty  dollars. . .  50  00 

Mormon  coinage,  twenty  dollars,  average 17  00 

"               ten  dollars,  average S  50 

"                five  dollai-s,  average 4  23 

"               two  and  a  half  dollars,  average  2  12 
Kohlers's  bar,  about  1  per  cent,  higher  than  his 
valuation. 

SiL^-EK  Coins. 

Austria. — Ri.x  dollar 97 

Florin 43  5 

Twenty  kreutzers 10 

Lira  (for  Lombardy) 16 

Baden. — Crown 1  07 

Gulden  or  florin 39  5 

Bavaria. — Crown 1065 

Florin 39  5 

Six  kreutzers 03 

Belgium. — Five  francs 93 

Two  and  a  half  £i-anc3 46  5 

Two  francs 37 

Franc IS  5 

Bolivia, — Dollar 1006 

Half  dollar,  debased,  183i) 37  5 

Quarter  dollar,  debased,  1830 1S7 

Brazil. — Twelve  hundred  reis 99  2 

Eight            "             00 

Four             "             33 

Bremen. — Thirty-six  grote 35  6 

Britain. — Half  crown 54 

Shilling 21  7 

Fourpence 07  1 

Erumicick. — Thaler 63 

Central  America.— Doll&r,  uncertain  ;  say 97 

Costa  Rica,  new  real  of 05  8 

C/ii7t.— Dollar 1  01 

Quarter  dollar 22  4 

Eighth  dollar,  or  real 113 

Denmark. — Rigsbank  daler 52  3 

Specie  daler 1047 

Thirty-two  skillings 17 

Ecuador.— Quarter  dollar IS  T 

Egypt. — Twenty  piastres 96 

France. — Five  francs 93  2 

Franc IS  5 

Frankfort. — Florin 39  5 

Greece. — Drachm 10  5 

Guiana,  British. — Guilder 26  2 

Hanover. — Thaler,  fine  silver 69  2 

"        750  fine 6S 

Harfti. — Dollar,  or  100  centimes 25  7 

//<•.<.<«  Caasel. — Thaler 67  6 

One-sixth  thaler 11 

Hesite  Dam\.<ttadt. — Florin  or  gulden 39  5 

Hindo.itan. — Rupee 44  6 

.W<-xi>(>.— Dollar,  average lOOT 

Xaple.*.  — Scudo 94 

SethcrUuids. — Three  guilders 1  20 

Guilder 40 

Twentv-five  cents 09  6 

Two  and  a  half  guilders 98  8 

Xew  GroiKirfa.— Dollar,  usual  weight 10* 

Dollar,  or  ten  reals,  1S51 93 

Aonoai/.— Rigsdaler 1  06 

/Vrstsi,— Sahib  koran SI  6 

/Vrtt— Dollar,  Lima  Mint 1006 

"       Cuzco lOOS 

Half  dollar,  Cuzco.  debased 36 

"           Arequipa,  debased 36 

"            Pasco 49  5 

Poland.— Zloty n  2 
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SiLVEE  Coins. 

D.  CM. 

Portugal. — Cruzado 55  2 

Crown,  of  lOOOreis 1  12 

Half  crown 56 

Prussia.— Thuler,  average 6S 

One-si.xth  thaler,  average 11 

Double  thaler,  or  3^  gulden 1  39 

ijo?ne.— Scudo 1  00  5 

Teston  (3-10  scudo) 30 

Russia.— liouUe 75 

Ten  zloty 1  13  5 

Thirty  copecks 22 

Sardinia. — Five  lire 93  2 

Saxorw. — Species  thaler 96 

Thaler  (XIV.  F.  M.) 68 

S?a»!.— Tical 58  5 

Spain. — Pistareen  (4  reals  vellon) 19  5 

Sweden. — Species  daler 1  04  2 

Half  daler 52 

Turkeij. — Twenty  piastres,  new  coinage 82 

Tuscany. — Leopoldone 1  05 

Florin 26  2 

Wurtemberg. — Criilden,  1824 38  5 

"        1838  and  since 39  5 

Double  thaler,  or  3^  gulden 1  39 

Comparison  «f  American  and  Foreign  Weights  used 
for  Precious  Metals. — The  normal  weight  of  the  United 
States  Mint  is  the  Troy  ounce,  for  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  the  Troy  grain,  for  single  coins.  This 
ounce  is  equal  to  480  grains ;  to  31-09815  French 
grammes ;  to  1-08108  Spanish  ounce.  The  grain  is 
G4-788  milligrammes.  Our  standard  French  kilo- 
gramme iveighs  15,435  grains,  or  32-15625  ounces. 
The  gramme  is  15-435  grains.  The  milligramme  -0154 
grain.  The  average  estimate  of  the  Spanish  mark  is 
3552  Troy  grains,  or  7-40  ounces  Troy.  It  is  differently 
subdivided,  according  as  it  is  applied  to  the  Meighing 
of  gold  or  silver.  For  gold,  it  is  divided  into  50  cas- 
tellanos ;  each  castellano  into  8  tomines  ;  each  tomine 
into  12  granos.  For  silver,  the  mark  is  divided  into 
8  ounces ;  each  ounce  into  8  ochavos  ;  each  ochavo  into 
C tomines;  each  tomine  into  12  granos.  Consequent- 
ly, in  gold  weighings  there  are  4800  grains,  and  in  sil- 
ver 4C08  grains  to  the  mark.  The  castellano  is  much 
used,  however,  as  a  normal  weight  for  gold  bullion. 
By  deduction  from  the  above,  it  should  weigh  71-04 
Troy  grains;  by  an  invoice  from  New  Granada,  we 
have  found  it  to  correspond  with  70-935;  so  that  71 
grains  might  be  taken  as  the  equivalent,  accurate 
enough  in  practice.  This  is  just  one  grain  less  than 
three  pennyweights  ;  or  -1479  of  a  Troy  ounce.  This 
mark,  being  employed  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  all 
Spanish  America,  is  of  course  a  very  important  weight 
to  the  bullion  and  coin  dealer,  and  should  be  duly  un- 
derstood. It  is,  perhaps,  not  more  difficult  to  master 
than  the  pounds  Troy  and  avoirdupois,  with  their  re- 
spective trains.  The  Cologne  mark,  normal  monej'- 
weight  of  Germany,  by  the  German  Convention  of 
1838,  was  estimated  at  233-855  grammes,  answering  to 
3009-55  grains  Tro}'.  It  was  before  rated  usually  at 
3609.  Our  silver  dollar,  since  1837,  weighs  26-725 
grammes.  A  kilogramme  of  standard  (-^)  gold  is 
worth  $598  25  5. 

JJidk  and  Parhinr/  of  Precious  Metcds. — A  solid  or 
cubic  inch  of  fine  gold  weighs  10-1509  ounces,  and  is 
worth  $209  84.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  same,  $362,600. 
A  cubic  inch  of  standard  gold  weighs  9-0989  ounces, 
and  is  worth  $169  28.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  same, 
$292,500.  A  cubic  inch  of  fine  silver  weighs  5-5225 
ounces,  and  is  worth  $7-14.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  same, 
$12,338.  A  cubic  inch  of  standard  silver  weighs 
5-4173  ounces,  and  is  worth  $G  30  3.  A  cubic  foot  of 
the  same,  $10,891.  These  calculations  are  based  upon 
the  weight  of  water  as  252-458  grains  to  the  cubic  inch, 
tlic  thermometer  being  at  60"  and  the  barometer  30 
inches. — Silliman's  First  Prin.  Chem.,  1848.  The 
specific  gravity  of  line  gold  is  taken  at  19-3,  standard 
at  17-3  ;  fine  silver  10-5,  standard  10-.3.  As  these  grav- 
ities are  only  approximate,  we  may  be  excused  for  not 
carrying  out  the  decimals  very  far,  as  is  rather  too 
often  done  in  works  of  science.  Gold  is  not  measured 
by  the  pint,  at  least  out  of  California ;  yet  it  may  be 


interesting  to  know  that  a  dry-measure  pint  of  Cali- 
fornia grains  is  found  to  weigh  from  141  to  143^  ounces ; 
value  about  $2560.  The  average  specific  gravity  is 
consequently  9-61 ;  so  that  it  occupies  about  twice  as 
much  bulk,  in  that  form,  as  when  melted  and  cast  into 
bars.  A  pint  of  African  dust  was  found  to  weigh  148 
ounces.  The  advantage  of  having  gold  grains  or  dust 
cast  into  bars  as  a  preparative  for  exportation,  is  per- 
haps overrated.  True,  it  has  rather  an  insufficient 
outfit,  if  packed  in  paper,  leather,  muslin,  Seidlitz- 
boxes,  or  porter-bottles,  as  it  came  at  first  from  San 
Francisco.  A  good  tin  box,  well  soldered,  will  hold 
fast  and  keep  dry ;  and  the  Mint  charges  nothing  for 
melting.  This  is  the  most  general  kind  of  packing 
now  used ;  but  the  tin  case,  if  large,  requires  to  be  in- 
closed in  a  wooden  box,  and  after  that  there  is  need  of 
a  vigilant  watch  and  care.  A  most  daring  theft  was 
lately  committed,  somewhere  on  the  route,  by  boring 
through  box  and  case ;  and  about  $9000  worth  was  ab- 
stracted. A  keg  ISj  inches  high,  including  the  chine, 
and  with  a  diameter  of  10  inches  at  the  head  and  11^ 
at  the  bilge  (outside  measures),  is  a  convenient  size  for 
$2000  in  silver  coin,  or  $50,000  in  gold  coin.  A  keg 
whose  measurements  are  19, 11, 13,  as  above,  is  a  prop- 
er size  for  $5000  in  silver  coin.  A  rectangular  box, 
measuring  inside  10  by  8  inches  by  5  in  depth,  is  the 
size  used  at  the  Mint  for  $1000  in  silver  coin.  This 
allows  the  coin  to  be  thrown  in  promiscuously ;  if 
piled,  at  least  one-third  more  can  be  put  in.  Such  a 
box  would  hold  $36,000  in  gold  coin,  laid  in  order  ;  or 
$27,000  in  disorder.  A  bag  6  inches  by  9  holds  $5000 
in  gold  coin,  with  room  to  tie.  A  bag  14  bj'  18  is  a 
good  size  for  $1000  in  silver  coin.  One  thousand 
pieces  of  our  three-cent  coin  ($30  worth)  make  a  smaller 
budget  than  many  of  our  customers  seem  to  anticipate. 
A  1)ag3i  inches  by  5  easily  contains  them. — See  Manii- 
alof  Coins,  by  EcKFELDxand  Du  Bois  of  United  States 
Mint.  Published,  New  York,  1853,  bv  G.  P.  Putnam 
&  Co.      _ 

Priiil'ege  of  Coining. — The  privilege  of  coining  money 
has  always  been  claimed  as  a  prerogative  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  which  was  guarded  with  extreme  jeal- 
ousy. "The  legitimation  of  monej-,"  says  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  "and  the  giving  it  its  denominated  value, 
is  justly  reckoned  in  jura  mojestatis,  and  in  England  it 
is  one  special  part  of  the  king's  prerogative."  And 
Ending  obsen^es,  "As  to  the  impression  of  the  coins, 
the  stamping  thereof  is  the  unquestionable  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  and  it  was  in  very  few  instances  com- 
municated to  those  persons  on  whom  the  privilege  was 
conferred ;  for,  in  general,  the  dies  were  sent  either 
from  the  Exchequer,  or  from  the  master  of  the  mint  in 
the  Tower."  The  privilege  implied  that  the  authority 
of  the  croAvn  was  necessary  to  give  legal  currency  to 
the  coin ;  and  although  Blackstone  thinks  it  did  not 
extend  to  the  debasement  of  the  coin  to  the  injury  of 
the  people,  no  one  can  doulit  that  the  power  was  not 
always  legitimately  exercised.  In  truth,  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  a  depreciated  currency  that  the  king's  proc- 
lamation is  necessary  to  give  legal  circulation  to  the 
coin  of  the  realm ;  and,  as  a  better  protection  to  Lis 
subjects,  the  tender  is  limited  within  very  narrow 
bounds. 

Ancient  Constitution  of  the  Mints.— The  constitution 
of  the  mints  in  the  earliest  times  of  British  liistory, 
and  the  regulations  applied  to  the  coinage,  are  ques- 
tions of  antiquarian  research  which  will  be  deemed 
more  curious  than  jirofitalile.  The  materials  for  such 
an  inquiry  arc  extremely  meagre  and  inconqdete  ;  for, 
according  to  Kuding,  lioth  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and 
Domesday-Book  arc  silent  on  the  subject.  They  fre- 
quently mention  the  moneyers,  but  make  no  allusion 
to  any  other  officers  of  the  mint ;  though  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  crown,  whose  ])rerogative  it 
was  to  coin  money,  must  have  had  some  jurisdiction 
over  those  who  were  employed  in  the  practical  opera- 
tions.—E.  B. 
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TAni.F.S  P.KI.ATIVK  TO  THR  COINS  OF  GREAT  BbITM^  AND  OTHKE  < 'OI.NTRrEB. 

Emrlish  Coins. — Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Fine  Silver  contained  in  2r)s.  or  the  Pound  HtcrUn<^;  the  Quantity  of  Standard 
Silver,  of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  Fine  and  11  dnt8.  Alloy,  contained  in  20«r.  or  the  I'ound  >-terling,  in  the  different  ISeigns,  from  the 
Time  of  Kdward  III.  to  the  Keign  of  George  III. — A  similar  Account  with  respect  to  Gold. — .And  an  Account  of  the  propor- 
tional Value  of  Fine  Gold  to  Fine  Silver,  according  to  the  Number  of  Grains  contained  in  the  Coins. — Calculated  in  Grains 
and  iOOOth  Parts,  Trorj  Weight. 


StlTer. 

Gold. 

s. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Number  of  GraiMol 

Number  of  Graina  of 

Number  of  Graina 

Number  of  Graimi  of 

Proportionate  Value  of  , 

Addo  Rogni. 

Fine  .Silver  in  !I0 

SUndkrd  Silver,  11  oz- 

of  Fine  Gold  in  20 

Standard  Gold  22  Carats  Fm.-  (inid  to  Fme  .Silrer.l 

.Sliillingfi,  or  the 

2  ilwta.  Fine,  in  20  Shll- 

ShiilinifK,  or  the 

Finf ,  in  20  ShiJIinus.  or 

a'tordin?  to  the  Itoan. 

Poun'l  8t6rlini^,  oil 
Coineil  by  the 

llntts,  or  the  Pound  Ster- 

Pound Sterhnp,  aa 

the  Pound  Sterllnif,  as 

tity  of  ea<!h  Metal  coo- 

ling,  OA  Coined  by  the 

(■oined  by  the 

Coined  by  the  Mint 

taioed  in  th« 

Mint  InJeuturen. 

Mint  Indentures. 

Mini  Indentures. 

Indentures. 

Coins. 

0  rains. 

'Trains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Gold  to  6ilT«r. 

1344 

18  Rdward  III. 

40:J3-333 

.5.333  333 

407  990 

445-080 

1  to  12-091 

1349 

23  I'.dward  III. 

4440  1)110 

4SO0000 

383  705 

418-588 

1  to  11  571 

\^m 

30  Kdward  III. 

3'j9i;-ooo 

4320  000 

3.5S125 

390682 

1  to  11  1.58 

1401 

3  Henry  IV... 

;j99C  000 

4320  000 

35S-125 

390-682 

1  toll-153 

1421 

9  Henry  v.... 

3330  1100 

3000  000 

3-22  312 

3.51  613 

1  to  10  331 

1464 

4  Fdward  IV. 

261)41)00 

2SSO0O0 

257-8.50 

281  -291 

1  to  10  331 

14<!5 

5  Kdward  IV. 

2664  000 

2SSOOO0 

238-750 

200  454 

1  to  11-1.58 

14T0 

49  Henry  VI... 

2664  000 

2880-000 

2.38-7.50 

200 -4M 

1  to  11  158 

US2 

22  Kdward  IV. 

2004  000 

2SS0  000 

238-750 

260-4.54 

1  toll  158 

\rm 

1  Henry  VIII. 

2604  000 

2880  000 

238  7.50 

26f)-45t 

1  toll  1.58 

l.-JiT 

IS  Henry  VIII. 

230s -OOO 

2560  000 

210149 

2-29-2.53 

1  to  11-268 

1.543 

34  Henry  VIII. 

2000  000 

21 62  162 

191  -666 

209-090 

1  to  10  434 

1.54.5 

36  Henry  VIII. 

1200  01  »0 

1297  297 

176-000 

192fJOO 

1  to    6-818 

1546 

37  Henry  VIII. 

SOO  OOO 

804  R«U 

160-000 

174.515 

1  to    5-000 

1547 

1  Kdward  VI. 

SOO  OOO 

804 -SM 

160-000 

174-545 

1  to    5-0O0 

1549 

3  Kdwaid  VI. 

800  000 

8(>4  804 

1.55-294 

169-412 

1  to    5 151 

*155I 

5  Edward  VI. 

400  000 

1551 

5  Kdward  VI. 

1760  000 

1902-702 

160 -000 

174-545 

1  to  11 -000 

1552 

6  Kdward  VI. 

1 70S  000 

1911  351 

160-000 

174-545 

1  to  11-050 

1553 

1  Mary 

1700  000 

1902-702 

159-166 

173-636 

1  to  11-057 

1500 

2  Klizabeth.. 

177GO00 

1920-000 

160-000 

174  545 

1  to  11-100 

1600 

43  Klizabeth . . 

171S-709 

1S.5S-064 

157-612 

171  940 

1  to  10-904 

16' 14 

2  .lames  I.  . . . 

1718709 

1858 -OtU 

141935 

154-838 

1  to  12-109 

1626 

2  Charles  I... 

171S709 

I85S-064 

128  780 

140  487 

I  to  13-346 

16C6 

IS  Charles  II.  . 

1718  709 

lS5s  OtU 

118651 

129-4.38 

1  to  14-4S5 

1717 

3  George  I.  . . 

1718  709 

1S.5S(|04 

113  001 

123-274 

1  to  15-209 

1816 

56  George  III. 

1614.545 

174.5  454 

113  001 

123-274 

1  to  14-2ST 

English  Coins. — Account  of  English  Silver  and  Gold  Coins ;  phowing  their  Value,  the  Seignorage  or  Profit  upon  the  Coinage, 
and  the  Price  of  the  Pound  Troy  of  Standard  Gold  and  Silver,  from  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Reign  of  George  III. 


Silver. 

Gold.                                               1 

I 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Equal  to  the 

Eqnal  to  tbe 

A.  D. 

Anno  RegnL 

Fineness  of 

Pound 

Profit  or 

Mint  Price  for 

Fineness  of 

Pound 

Profit  or 

Mint  Price 

the  Sliver 

WoiKht  of 

Seipnorage 

Standard  Silver 

the  Gold 

Weight  of 

Seignorage 

for  Standard 

tn 

ho 

BUC 

h  Silver 

on  the 

of  11  oz.  2  dwts. 

in  the 

such  Gold 

on  the 

Gold  of  a 

Coi 

ns. 

coined  into 

Coinage. 

fine,  Troy 

Coins. 

coined  into 

Coinage. 

Carats  fine. 

Weicht. 

Troy  Weight. 

Oi. 

dwU. 

~T 

«.  d. 

£  s.     d. 

X    s.     d. 

Crts.  irni. 

23  §t 

£      ..  d. 

£     ,.     d. 

£     1.     d. 

1.344 

18  Edward  III.... 

11 

2 

1 

0  3 

0  1      3 

1     0    3i 

13     3  4 

0    8    4 

12  10    8 

1349 

23  Kdward  III.... 

11 

2 

1 

2  C 

0  1      3 

1     2    8 

23  3^ 

14    0  0 

0  119 

13    3    9 

1356 

30  Edward  III.... 

11 

2 

1 

5  0 

0  0  10 

1     5    9} 

23  3^ 

15    0  0 

0    6    8 

14    8    4 

1394 

18  Richard  II.   ... 

11 

2 

1 

5  0 

0  0  10 

1     5    9} 

23  3f 

15    0  0 

0    5    0 

14    9  11 

1401 

3  Henry  IV 

11 

2 

1 

5  0 

0  0  10 

1     5    9} 

23  3^ 

15    0  0 

0    5    0 

14    9  11 

1421 

9  Henrv  V 

11 

2 

1 

10  0 

0  10 

1  10  lU 

23  3} 

16  13  4 

0    5    0 

16    2    9 

14-25 

4  Henry  VI 

11 

2 

1 

10  0 

0  1     0 

1  10  lU 

23  3^ 

16  13  4 

0    5  10 

16    1  11 

1464 

4  Edward  IV. . . . 

11 

2 

1 

17  6 

0  4    6 

1  15    2i 

23  Z\ 

20  16  8 

2  10    0 

18    0    5 

1465 

5  Edward  IV. . . . 

11 

2 

1 

17  0 

0  4    6 

1  15    2} 

23  3f 

22  10  0 

1     0  10 

21     1  10 

1470 

49  Henry  VI 

11 

2 

1 

17  6 

0  2    0 

1  17  10^ 

23  3i 

22  10  0 

0  13    0 

21     9    7 

14S2 

22  Edward  IV. . . . 

11 

2 

1 

17  0 

0  16 

1  18    4i 

23  3* 

22  10  0 

0    7    6 

21  15    0 

14S3 

1  Richard  III.... 

11 

2 

1 

17  0 

0  16 

1  18    4i 

23  Zk 

22  10  0 

0    7    6 

21  15    0 

14S5 

1  Henry  VII.  ... 

11 

2 

1 

17  6 

0  1     0 

1  IS    4} 

23  Z\ 

22  10  0 

0    7    6 

21  15    0 

15U9 

1  Henry  VIII.  .. 

11 

2 

1 

17  6 

0  1     0 

1  18  lU 

23  3i 

22  10  0 

0    2    6 

22    0    0 

1 1.527 

1^  Henrv  VIII.  .. 

11 

2 

2 

0  0 

0  1    01 

1  18  lU 

•23  3^ 

24    0  0 

0    2    8 

22    0    0 

15  !7 

18  Henry  VIII.  .. 

11 

2 

2 

5  0 

0  1     0 

2    4    0 

23  .-H  S 

27    0  0 

0    2    0 

15-27 

IS  Henry  VIII.  . . 
34  Henry  VIII.  .. 

22  0    i 

25    2  6 

0    3    0 

24  19    6 

1.543 

iiV 

'6 

2' 

's'o 

o's'o 

2  '4  '4f 

23  0 

28  16  0 

1     4    0 

26    8    0 

1545 

36  Henr)'  VIII.  .. 

6 

0 

2 

8  0 

2  0    0 

2  11     9i 

22  0 

30    0  0 

2  10    0 

27  10    0 

1.546 

37  Henry  VIII.  .. 

4 

0 

2 

8  0 

4  4    0 

2  15    0 

20  0 

30    0  0 

5    0    0 

27  10    0 

1547 

1  Edward  VI.... 

-4 

n 

2 

8  0 

4  4    0 

2  15    6 

20  0 

30    0  0 

1  10    0 

31     7    0 

1,'>49 

3  Edward  VI.... 

0 

0 

.3 

12  0 

4  0    0 

2  19    2| 

22  0 

34    0  0 

1     0    0 

33    0    0 

1.5M 

5  Kdward  VI.... 

3 

0 

3 

12  0 

1.5,51 

5  Kdward  VI.... 

11 

0 

3 

0  0 

23  'i\  j 

36  '  0  0 

1.551 

5  Edward  VI 

»•>    A      J 

33    0  0 
36    0  0 

15,52 

6  Edward  VI.... 

ii' 

i 

3" 

'o'o 

oi  "0 

2  i9  "31 

23  31  i 

0  "2  ■  9 

1.552 

6  Edward  VI.... 

22  0    J 

33    0  0 
36    0  0 
36    0  0 

0    3    0 
0    3    0 
0    5    0 

32"i7'  8 
33    0    8 

1.^53 

1  Marv 

ii 

(i 

3' 

60 

0  i  '0 

2  io'e^ 

2  IS    6 

23  Z\ 
23  3H 

1560 

2  Elizal)eth 

11 

2 

3 

0  0 

0  1     6 

1.560 

2  Elizabeth 

22  0    1 

23  3J 

33    0  0 
36  10  0 

040 
0  10    0 

32'i6"  0 

1601 

43  Elizabeth 

ii' 

■i 

3" 

'i'o 

o'a'o 

3  "o'o 

16!)0 

43  Elizabeth 

2"  0    ) 

33  10  0 
37    4  0 

0  10    0 
0  10     0 

33    0    0 
.•«  14    0 

1004 

2  .James  I 

ii' 

•2 

3* 

■2'0 

0'2"6 

2  io  "g 

i-  0    ( 
22  0 

1626 

2  Charles  I 

11 

2 

3 

2  0 

0  2    0 

3    0    0 

22  0 

*•    41     0  0 

1     1     5 

39  IS    T 

tl666 

ISChnrle.M  II 

11 

2 

3 

2  0 

0  0    0 

3    2    0 

22  0 

44  10  0 

44  10    0 

1717 

3  fJeorgo  I 

11 

B 

3 

2  0 

0  0    0 

3    2    0 

22  0 

46  14  6 

46  14    « 

1816 

56  (Jeorgo  III 

11 

2 

3 

6  0 

-040 

22  0 

46  14  6 

.... 

46  14    6 

1661—6  Edward  VI.]  The  coinage  of  debased  silver  nionev,  in  the  5th  vcar  of  Edward  '\^..  of  3  oz.  fine,  ought  more 
properly  to  be  eon8idere<l  as  Tokens.     The  sum  of  Xl20,00i1  only  was  i^o  coined.— .S^?  .James's  J?*«tt«.  chapter  iv. 

t  16'J._Henry  VIII.]  The  Saxon  or  Tower  pound  was  used  at  the  Mint  up  to  this  time,  when  "the  pound  Tror  »aa  snb- 
S  ^  ,*M.. '"  "."  "'  ,  ''^"'"'  r««er  pound  was  but  U  or.  5  dwts.,  Troy ;  so  that,  firom  the  Conquest  to  the  JSth  of  Edwmid  I, 
20  shilling.-*  in  tale  wore  exactly  a  pound  in  weight. 

t  1666—18  Charles  1 1.  ]  The  seignorage  on  the  coinage  was  at  this  time  given  up,  and  the  gold  bullion  brought  to  the  Mint 
has  ever  since  beencoiued  fh;e  of  expense.     A  seignorage  of  6^  [ler  cent,  was  imposed  on  the  coinage  cf  sUver  by  56  G«a  III. 
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Gotn  CoiXB  or  DirrEEEST  Coitnteies. — A  Table  containing  the  Assays,  Weights,  and  Values  of  the  principal  Gold  Coins  of 
all  Countries,  computed  according  to  the  Mint  Price  of  Gold  in  England,  and  allowing  £1  to  equal  $4-84,  which  is  an  Av- 
erage Value,  will  give  the  Value  of  the  Coin  in  United  States  Decimal  Currency.  Assays  have  been  made  both  at  London 
and  Paris,  which  have  been  found  to  verify  each  other. 


Assay. 


Weight. 


Standard 
Weight. 


Contents 
in  Pure 

Gold. 


Value  in 
Sterling. 


ArsTEiAN  Domin- 
ions  


Been 

Beitkswick 


Cologne . , 
Denhabk , 


Feance. 


FK.\NKF0ET-0N-TnE- 

Geneva 


Genoa. . . 

H.\ilBUE(}  . 

Hanovee 


Holland 
Malta  . . . 
Milan  . . . 
Naples  . . 


Xetheet-ands 
Paema 


Poland . . . 

POBT0GAI.. 


Pbtosia  . 


Rome  . . 

KUBBIA . 


Sabkinia 
Saxont . . 


Sicily*. 
Spain  . . 


Souverain 

Double  ducat 

Ducat  Kremnitz,  or  Hungarian 

Carolin 

Max  d'or,  or  Maximilian 

Ducat 

Ducat  (double,  etc.,  in  proportion) 

Pistole 

Pistole  (double  in  proportion) 

Ducat 

Ducat 

Ducat  current 

Ducat  specie 

Christian  d'or 

Guinea 

Half-guinea 

Seven-shilling  piece 

Sovereign  

Double  Louis  (coined  before  1786) 

Louis 

Double  Louis  (coined  since  1786) 

Louis 

Double  Napoleon,  or  piece  of  40  francs.. . 

Napoleon,  or  piece  of  20  francs 

New  Louis  (double,  etc.),  the  same  as  the 

Napoleon. 
Maine  Ducat 

Pistole,  old 

Pistole,  new 

Sequin  

Ducat  (double  in  proportion) 

George  d'or 

Ducat 

Gold  florin  (double  in  proportion) 

Double  ryder 

Ryder 

Ducat 

Double  Louis 

Louis 

Demi  Louis 

Sequin 

Doppia  or  pistole 

Forty-lire  piece  of  1808 

Six-ducat  piece  of  17S3 

Two-ducat  piece,  or  sequin,  of  1763 

Three-ducat  piece,  or  oncetta,  of  1S18 

Gold  lion,  or  fSurteen-florin  piece 

Ten-florin  piece  (1820)  

Quadruple  pistole  (double  in  proportion)  . 

Pistole  or  doppia  of  1787 

Ditto  of  1796 

Maria  Theresa  (ISIS) 

Pistole  coined  since  17S5  (},  etc.,  in  prop.) 

Sequin  (j  in  proportion) 

Carlino,  coined  since  178"'>  (},  etc.,  in  prop.) 

Piece  of  20  francs,  called  Marengo 

Ducat 

Dobraon  of  24,000  rees 

Dobra  of  12.800  rees 

Moidore  or  Lisbonnine  (1.,  etc.,  in  prop.) 

Piece  of  16  testoons,  or  1600  rees 

Old  crusado  of  400  rees 

New  crusado  of  430  rees 

Milree  (coined  for  African  colonies,  1755) 

Ducat  of  1748 

Ducat  of  1787 

Frederick  (double)  of  1709 

Frederick  (single)  of  1778 

Frederick  (double)  of  1800 

Frederick  (.single)  of  ISOO 

Sequin  (coined  since  1760) 

Scudo  of  the  Republic 

Ducat  of  1796 

Ducat  of  1763 

Gold  ruble  of  1756 

Ditto  of  1799 

Gold  poltin  of  1777 

Imperial  of  1801 

Half  Imperial  of  1801 

•  Ditto  of  1818 

Carlino  (Jin  proportion) 

Ducat  of  1784 

Ducat  of  1797 

Augustus  of  ]7.')4 

Augustus  of  1784 

Ounce  of  1751 

Double  ounce  of  1753 

Doubloon  of  1772  (double  and  single  in  ) 
proportion) | 


Car.  gr. 
W.  0     Oi 
B.    1     " 
B.    1 
\V.  3 
"W.  3 
B.    1 
B.    1 
W.  0    1{ 
W.  0    \\ 
B.    1    Oi 
B.    1    2 
W.  0    3i 


2* 

3 

2 

2i 

2i 

H 


Dwt.  gr. 
3  14 


B.    1 
W.  0    1 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 
W.  0  2 
W.  0  2 
W.  0  H 
W.  0  H 
W.  0  1} 
"W.  0    U 


B.  1  2J^ 
W.  0  2 
W.  0  Qk 
B.  1  3J 
B.  1  2^ 
•\V.  0  IJ 
B.  1  3i 
"W.  3    Of 

Stand. 

Stand. 
B.    1    2i 
W.  1.  Gi 
W.  1     3 
AV.  1     2i 
B.    1    3 
W.  0    1 
W.  0    1| 
W.  0    2} 
W.  1     2} 
B.    1     3f 

Stand. 
AV.  0  \i 
W.  1  0 
W.  0  3 
W.  1  0} 
"W.  0  If 
W.  0  IJ^ 
B.  1  2i 
W.  0  li 
W.  2  0 
B.    1     2i 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 
AV.  0  n| 
W.  0  0\ 
AV.  0    01 

Stand. 
B.    1     <H 
B.    1     2 
AV.  0    II 
AV.  0     If 
AV.  0    2 
AV.  0    2 
B.    1    3} 
AV.  0     U 
B.    1     2i 
B.    1    2 

Stand. 
AV.  0    Of 

Stand. 
B.  1  2i 
B.  1  2f 
B.  0  Oi 
AV.  0  2i 
B.    1     2 

B.  1  n 

AV.  0  21 

AV.  0  U 

AV.  1  2f 

AV.  1  2 


AV.  0    2i 


12 


6  5i 
4  4 
2     5i 

1  23 
4  21 
4  2U 

2  5i 


2  161 
1  19 
5    3i 
10  11 
5    5f 
9  20 
4  22 
8    7 
4    3f 


5* 

7i 
I5i 
5i 
5} 
Of 
51 


2 

2 

4 

2 

2 
12  21 

6    9 

2    51 
10  16 

5    8 


16 

5i 
U 
S 
10 

2(.i 
lOf 

n 

7i 
9 

4  14 
4  14 

4  3f 

5  20 
2    51 

29    6 
4    3f 
2    5i 
H  12 
18    6 

6  22 
2  6 
0  15 
0  16f 

0  19J 
2  5} 
2  5i 
8  14 
4  T 
8  14 
4  7 
2    4f 

17    Of 
2    6 
2    5i 

1  Of 
0  18f 
0    9 
T  I7f 


20f 
3f 
7f 
5J 
5J 
Cf 
6f 


2  20  f 
5  17 

17    8j 


Dwt.  gr,  mi. 

3  13  15 

4  20    5 

2  10    3 

5  5  10 

3  14  0 
2  19  11 
2    2    1 

4  19  0 
4  19  5 
2  8  9 
2    9    8 

1  21  19 

2  9    8 

4  5  16 

5  9  10 
2  16  15 
1  19  0 
5    3    5 

10  5  6 
5  2  12 
9  15  19 
4  19  19 
8  3  0 
4    1  10 


2  9  14 
4    4  18 

3  15  4 
2  10  6 
2    9  14 

4  5  3 
2  10    3 

1  18  6 
12  21     0 

6    9    0 

2  9  12 
9  IS  18 
4  21  16 
2  11  3 
2  10    0 

4  0  8 
8    4    0 

5  12  18 

1  16    6 

2  15  1 
5  7  16 
4    5  15 

17  12  18 
4  10  4 
4    8  14 

4  1  10 

5  17    0 

2  9  12 
28  20    0 

3  18  4 
2    9  12 

34  12    0 

18  6    0 

6  22  0 
2  5  14 
0  14  18 
0  16    2 

0  19  15 
2  9  14 
2  9  6 
S    9  18 

4  5  4 
8  9  6 
4  4  13 
2    9    0 

16  16  0 
2  10  0 
2    9    8 

1  0  10 
0  18  14 
0    9    0 

8  6  8 
4  3  4 
4    3  12 

9  23  16 

2  9  8 
2  9  14 
4    3    8 

4  4  12 
2  15    8 

5  7  14 


16  21  10 


Grains. 

78-6 

106  4 

53-3 

115- 

77- 

52-8 

45-9 

105-5 

105-7 

51-8 

52-6 

42-2 

52-6 

93-3 

118-7 

59-3 

39-6 

113-1 

224-9 

112-4 

212-6 

100 -3 

179- 

89-7 


52-9 
92-5 
BO- 
SS-4 
52  9 
92  6 
53-3 
39- 

283-2 

140-2 
52-8 

215-3 

108- 
54-5 
53-2 
88-4 

179-7 

121-9 
37-4 
58-1 

117-1 
93-2 

366- 
97-4 
95-9 
89-7 

125-6 
52  9 

634-4 
82 -T 
52-9 

759- 

401-5 

152-2 
49-3 
13-6 
14-8 
18-1 
52-9 
52-6 

185- 
92-8 

184-5 
92-2 
52-2 

367- 
5S-2 
52  6 
22-5 
17-1 
8-2 

181-9 
90-9 
91-3 

219-8 
52  6 
52-9 
91-2 
92-2 
58-2 

117- 


372- 


>.    d 
13  10-92 
18    9-97 

9    5-91 
20    4-23 


7-44 
4-12 
1-48 


18  7-86 

18  8 '48 

9  2- 

9  3-70 

7  5-62 

9  3-70 

16  0  14 

21  0- 

10  6- 

1  0- 

20  0- 

39  9-04 

10  10-71 

37  7-53 

IS  9-75 

31  8  36 

15  10-6 


9  4-34 

16  4-45 

14  1-9 

9  5-41 

9  4.35 

16  466 

9  6-19 

0  10  83 

50  1-46 

24  9  75 

9  4-13 

38  1-25 

19  1-37 

9 

9 


7-75 
4-98 

15  7-74 

31  9-C4 

21  6-89 

0  7-42 
10  3-40 
20  869 

16  5-93 
68  3-78 

17  2-85 
16  11-67 

15  10  5 

22  2-75 
9  4-34 

112  3-33 

14  7  63 

9  4-34 

134  3  96 

71  0-70 

26  11-24 

8  8  70 
2  4-83 

2  T-43 

3  2-44 

9  4-04 
9  3-71 

32  8  90 

16  5-08 
32  7 -84 
16  3-42 

9  2-86 

C4  11-43 

9  4-98 

9  371 

3  11-78 

3  0-31 

1  5-41 
32  2-31 
16  l-(5 
10  1-98 
30  8  10 

9  3-71 

9  4-,^4 

16  169 

16  3-81 

10  360 

20  8-48 

05  1005 


Much  variation  is  found  in  the  fineness  of  the  Sicilian  gold  coins. 
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Spai.v. 


SWKDRN 

SWIT/EBLAND 

TBEVES 

TUBKEY 


TCBCANY  . 


United  States. 
Venice 

WlRTEUUEBO.  . . 


East  Indies. 


Quadruple  pistole  of  ISOl 

Pistole  of  1801 

Coronilla,  gold  dollar,  or  vintem  of  1801. 

Ducat 

I'iHtolc  of  the  Ilelvotic  l{epublic  of  1800. . 

Ducat 

Sequin  fonducli  of  Con-'tantinople  of  1773 

Sequin  fonducli  of  1789 

Half  missier  (1818) 

Sequin  fonducli 

Ycnnei-beslilek 

Zcccliino  or  sequin 

Kuepone  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria 

Eagle  (i  and  i  in  proportion) 

/ccchino  or  sequin  (i  and  i  in  proportion) 

Carolin 

Ducat 

Ducat  (double  and  {  ducat  in  proportion) 

Mohur  of  1770 

Mohur,  Half  (1787)  (Hn  proportion) 

Mohur  Sicca  of  bengal 

Mohur  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com-  ) 

pariy  (1783) j 

Mohur,  Half  Ditto  (1801) 

Rupee,  Uombay  (1818) 

Rupee  of  Madras  (1818) 

Pagoda,  star 


Weight. 


c.r.  gr. 

\V.  1  1 

W.  1  1 

W.  1  2i 

B.    1  2 

W.  0  1^ 

15.    1  2 

W.  2  2\ 

W.  2  3^ 

W.  5  3^ 

W,  2  3 

]{.    0  3i 

15.    1  3} 

IJ.    1  31 

W.  0  Of 

R.    1  Zi 

W.  3  2 

v..    1  2 

H.    1  2 

».    1  2^ 


a  1  s;i 

U.    1  3J 

W.  3  3i 

W.  3  11^ 

B.    0  0} 
Stand. 

W.  3  0 


U«t.  gr. 

17  y 

4  SI 

1  3 

2  5 

4  2U 
2  61 
2  ^l 
2  51 
0  ISt 
2  5 

2  H 

3  .M 
6  17t 

11  G 

2  C 

6  3} 
2  5 

2  .--.1 

7  22  J 

3  231 
7  23 

10  2 

5  3} 
7  11 
7  12 
2  41 


Standard 
Weight 


Uvrt.gr.  mi, 
IC  9  G 
2  6 
0  18 

8  12 
19  9 

9  8 
23  (J 

1  22  10 

0  13  5 

1  22  7 

3  4  13 

2  10  14 
7  7  13 

11  4  8 
2  10  10 
5  4  0 
2  8  12 
2  9  8 
S  11  15 

4  16  10 

5  15  0 

S  8  0 

4  18  18 
7  11  13 
7  12  0 
1  21  11 


CoDtenta 
in  Pure 
Gold. 
Graioa. 
3005 
90  1 
22-8 

51  •« 
105-9 

52  6 
43-3 
42-9 
1216 
42  5 
70-3 
53-6 

161- 
2461 

53  6 
113-7 

51-9 
52-6 

186-8 
94- 

189-8 

183-4 

96-2 

lft4-7 
105- 
41 S 


Val 

u.i„       1 

Burling.       1 

f 

<'■ 

63 

9  02 

15  11  35    1 

4 

0  42 

9 

2-22 

18 

8-91 

9 

3^1 

7 

T-94 

7 

711 

2 

1-82 

7 

0-26 

12 

532 

9 

5  83 

28 

5-93 

4.-! 

6-00 

9 

5-S3 

20 

1-47 

9 

2-22 

9 

3-71 

33 

0^2 

16 

704 

30 

1-04 

32 

550 

17 

0-30 

29 

1-78 

29 

2-42 

7 

477 

The  London  Assays  in  this  Table  were  made  by  Robert  Binglcy,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  the  Assay  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and 
those  at  Paris  by  Pierre  Frederick  Donneville,  Essayer  du  Commerce,  as  publii^hcd  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  coins  of  all 
nations.  Specimens  of  all  the  foreign  coins  brought  to  London  for  commercial  purposes  liave  been  supplied  for  this  Table 
from  the  Bullion-office,  Bank  of  I'.n^'land,  by  order  of  the  Bank  Directors,  and  have  been  selected  by  John  Humble,  Esq..  the 
chief  clerk  of  that  office,  who  also  examined  the  Tables  in  their  progress.  It  may  likewise  be  added,  that  the  Mint  Reports 
of  these  commercial  coins  are  chiefly  from  average  assays;  and  that  all  the  computations  have  been  carefully  verified  by  dif- 
ferent calculators, — Note  by  Dr.  Kellv,  to  second  edition  of  the  Cambist,  published  in  1821. 


"  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Zollverein,  or  Cus- 
toms-union of  Germany,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  set- 
tlements for  the  duties  should  be  made  either  in  Prus- 
sian dollars  or  in  florins,  at  the  rate  of  7  florins  for  four 
Prussian  dollars.  There  were,  however,  no  florins  in 
existence  exactly  of  this  value  ;  but  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was  a  valuation  called  the  24  guldenfu?s, 
or  florin-foot,  these  Zollverein  florins  were  nominally 
reckoned  to  be  in  this  rate,  thoujjh  the  difterence 
amounts  to  more  than  2  per  cent.  The  term  21  gul- 
denfuss  implies  that  the  mark  weight  of  fine  silver  is 
rated  at  24  gulden  or  florins.  It  was  formed  by  giv- 
ing to  the  coins  minted  or  valued  in  20  guUlenfuss  an 
increased  value  of  one-fifth,  as  rating  the  20-kreutzer 
piece  at  24  kreutzers.  At  Gi)</.  per  ounce  standard,  the 
value  of  this  mark  of  fine  silver  is  worth  40.>'.  l\d.  ster- 
ling, from  which  the  value  of  the  difl'crent  German 
monetary  integers  is  readily  obtained ;  as  reckoning 
27^  marks  banco  or  34  marks  current  of  Hamburg,  14 
dollars  of  Prussia,  24^  florins  of  South  Germany,  20 
florins  of  Austria,  and  also  GO  lire  of  Austriache  of  Lgm- 
bardy,  to  be  of  this  amount.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  or  inconvenience  which  would  attend  their 
adhering  to  this  mode  of  valuation,  a  money  conven- 
tion was  entered  into  on  the  2oth  of  August,  1837, 
among  the  .states  forming  the  union,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  upon  that  a  new  basis  of  valuation  should  be 
ado]>ted  for  their  coins,  under  the  term  of  Suddeutscher 
Wahrung,  or  South  German  valuation,  at  the  rate  of 
24i  gulden  or  florins  from  the  mark's  weight  of  line  sil- 
ver. Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Saxony  have 
since  issued  their  coins  at  fliis  rate,  and  the  other  states 
of  the  confederation  are  doing  or  preparing  to  do  the 
same.  Among  them  Frankfort,  in  1S40,  began  the 
mintage  of  coins  of  this  value  ;  and  by  a  regulation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  free  city,  all  the  rates 
of  exchange,  as  well  as  the  values  of  bullion  and  for- 
eign coins,  were  ordered  to  be  expressed  in  this  Sud- 
deutscher Wahrung  from  the  commencement  of  the 
year  (1S43).  One  of  these  new  and  very  exactly-mint- 
ed florins  was  assayed  by  ^lessrs.  Johnson  and  Cock, 
of  Hatton  Garden,  who  reported  it  to  be,  full  weight,  G 
dwts.  I'.'J  grains,  worse  6  dwts.,  gold  under  2  grains ; 
from  which  the  value,  at  GOJ.  per  ounce  standard,  is 
very  exactly  10|(/.  sterling,  making  the  ])ar  of  ex- 
change with  Loudon  120}  florins  iuS.  D.  W.  for  A'lO 


sterling.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  these  expla- 
nations, partly  because  several  persons  imagine  that 
the  late  alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange  with  Frank- 
fort was  made  in  compliance  with  the  wishes,  or  to  suit 
the  convenience,  of  one  or  more  of  our  leading  houses 
in  exchange  negotiations,  but  more  particularly  because 
it  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  valuation  of  this 
rate  is  not  merely  nominally,  but  really,  in  24  gulden- 
fuss.  This  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
commercial  world,  for  liad  it  been  so,  the  par  of  ex- 
change with  London  would  have  been  only  118  florins 
for  £10  sterling,  and  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  present  price  of  sight  bills  on  Frankfort  would  have 
exceeded  2}  per  cent. ;  a  variation  which  every  prac- 
tical cambist  well  knows  could  not  exist,  except  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  with  nearly  cor- 
responding difl'erences  in  the  other  rates  of  exchange ; 
neither  of  which  causes  is  now  in  operation." — Letter 
of  William  Tate,  Esq.,  cambist  to  the  Times. 

Sterling  silver  remained  in  high  repute  all  over  the 
Continent,  because  it  was  superior  to  any  other  cur- 
rency ;  and  even  in  England  the  words  conveyed  for 
centuries  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  purity.  And  we 
may  remark  here  that  the  gold  coins  of  England,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  they  were  generally  in- 
troduced, to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  debased 
their  purity,  were  made  of  fine  gold.  This  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  because  as  gold  in  its  native 
state  is  rarely  discovered  so  pure,  the  existence  for  a 
long  period  of  a  coinage  fabricated  of  that  metal  in  a 
state  of  purity  necessarily  implies  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  refining,  which  must  have  been  practiced  at  a 
very  early  period.  Pliny,  indeed,  says  that  in  his  time 
gold  was  refined  by  mercury,  which  mingled  with  it. 
but  rejected  all  alloy,  and  the  gold  was  freed  front  the 
mercury  by  squeezing  both  in  skins,  in  which  opera- 
tion the  mercury  ran  through  and  left  the  gold  in  a. 
pure  state.  Some  of  the  Greek  gold  coins  were  also 
of  great  purity,  as  those  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  his 
son  Alexander  the  Great,  rivaled  by  those  of  the  other 
princes  and  cities  which  immediately  followed.  Those 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  in  Eg^pt  were  23  carats 
3  grains  fine,  and  1  carat  grain  alloy,  which  we  give 
on  the  authority  of  Jacob  in  hi.<  book  on  the  "  Precious 
Metals."  The  Greek  silver  coins  were  inferior  to  oars ; 
as  also  the  Roman  of  the  earliest  period- — £.  B. 
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Silver  Coins  of  DirFEUEifT  CorKTBiES. — A  Table  containing  the  Assays,  Weights,  and  "Values  of  the  principal  Silver  Coins 
of  all  Countries,  computed  at  the  rate  of  5s.  2d.  per  Ounce  Standard,  from  Assays  made  both  at  the  London  and  Paris 
Mints. 


Baden  . . , 

Bavaeia  . 


Bremen  .... 
Beunswick 


Denmabk , 


England. 


Fbance , 


Geneva 

Genoa 

Hambubq  . . . 


Hesse  Cabsel  . 


Holland 


Lttbec 


Lvoca  . 
Malta. 

Milan  . 


Naples  . 


Netueblaiixb  , 


pax  dollar  of  Francis  II.  (ISOO) 

Kix  dollar  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  . . 

Half  rix  dollar,  or  florin.  Convention 

Copftsuck,  or  20-creutzer  piece 

17-creutzer  piece 

Halbe  copf,  or  10-crcutzer  piece 

Kix  dollar 

Kix  dollar  of  1800  (i  in  proportion) 

Copftsuck  

Patagon  or  crown  (^  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  10  batzen 

Piece  of  4S  grotes 

Rix  dollar.  Convention 

Half  rix  dollar 

Gulden,  or  piece  of  f,  fine,  of  1164 

Gulden,  common,  of  1T64 

Gulden,  ditto,  of  1795 

Half  gulden,  or  piece  of  i,  of  1764 

Ryksdaler,  specie,  of  1798 

New  piece  of  4  marks 

Half  ryksdaler 

Mark,  specie,  or  i  ryksdaler 

Kix  dollar,  specie,  of  Sleswick  and  Hoi-  | 
stein  (pieces  of  §  and  i  in  proportion)  \ 

Piece  of  24  skillings 

Crown  (oM) 

Half-crown 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Crown  (new) 

Half-crown 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Ecu  of  6  livres 

Demi  ecu 

Piece  of  24  sous  (divisions  in  proportion) . 

Piece  of  30  sous  (i  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  5  francs 

Piece  of  2  francs 

Franc 

Demi  fianc 

Patagon 

Piece  of  15  sous  of  1794 

Sciido,  of  8  lire,  of  1796  (i,  i,  etc.,  in  prop.) 

Seudo  of  the  Ligurian  Republic 

Rix  dollar,  specie 

Double  mark,  or  32-schilling  piece  (sin-  ) 
gle  in  proportion) | 

Piece  of  8  schillings 

Piece  of  4  schillings 

Rix  dollar.  Constitution 

Florin,  or  piece  of  J,  fine 

Half  florin,  or  piece  of  i,  ditto 

Quarter,  or  piece  of  6  good  groschen,  ditto 

Florin,  or  piece  of  1,  base 

Rix  dollar,  Convention 

Florin,  or  piece  of  i  (t  in  proportion)  .... 

Thaler  of  1789 

Ecu,  Convention  (1815) 

Bon  gros 

Ducatoon 

Piece  of  3  florins 

Rix  dollar  (the  assay  varies) 

Half  rix  dollar 

Florin  or  guilder  (i  in  proportion) 

12-stivcr  piece 

Florin  of  Batavia 

Rix  dollar,  or  50-stiver  piece 

Rix  dollar,  specie 

Double  mark 

Mark 

Scudo 

Barbone 

Ounce  of  30  tari  of  Emmanuel  Pinto 

2-tari  piece 

Scudo  of  6  lire  (i  in  proportion) 

Lira,  new 

Lira,  old 

{jcudo  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic 

Piece  of  30  soldi  of  ditto 

,    Scudo  of  15  lire,  1739  (double,  etc.,  in  ) 
proportion) j 

Scudo  of  5  lire,  of  1782 

Scudo  of  1790 

,    Ducat,  new  ({  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  12  Cariini  of  1791 

Ditto  of  1796 

Ditto  of  1S(I5  (i  in  proportion) 

Ditto  of  10  Cariini  (1818) 

.    Crow  n  (i,  etc.,  in  proportion) 

5-stiver  piece 


Assay. 


Oz.  dwt. 
W.  1  5 
W.  1  2 
W.  1  3 
W.  4  3 
W.  4 
W.  5 
W.  1 
W.  1 
W.  4 
W.  0 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Weight 


Dwt.  gr 


w 
w, 
w. 

w, 

B.  0  16 
W.  1  2 
\V.  2  2 
W.  1  3 
W.  0  13 
W.  0  12 
W.  0  13 
W.  3     1 

W.  0  12 

W.  4    7 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 
W.  0  7 
W.  0  7 
AV.  0  T 
W.  3  8 
W.  0  7 
W.  0  7 
AV.  0  7 
W.  0  Si 
"\V.  1  0 
"VV.  2  6 
AV.  0  8 
"\V.  0  9i 
AV.  0  10 

AA".  2     3 

AV.  3  12 
AV.  4  6 
M'.  0  9 
B.  0  IG 
B.  0  16 
B.  0  16 
AV.  2  1 
AV.  1  6 
AV.  1  6 
AV.  0  lOi 
AV.  1  6 
AV.  6  14 
B.  0  3 
AV.  0  2 
AA^  0  16 
AV.  0  16 
AV.  0  4^ 
AV.  0  IGi 
AA'.  0  5i 
AV.  0  5i 
AV.  0  13 
AV.  2  3 
AV.  2  3 
AV.  0  3 
AV.  8  3 
AV.  2  5 
AV.  2  19 
AV.  0  7 
AV.  4  10 
AV.  0  3 
AV.  0  7 
AV.  2  18 

AV.  0  14 

AV.  0  3 

V,'.  3  3 

AV.  1  0 

AV.  1  0 

AV.  1  2 

AV.  1  2 

AV.  1  2 

AV.  0  14 

AV.  C  3 


2  11 
18    2 

17  12 

4  H 

18  22 

5  3 
11  0 
18     1 

9     0} 

8  lOi 

9  0 

11  U 
4  12 

18  14 

12  9 
9    7 

4  0 

18  13 

5  2i 

19  Si 
9  16i 
3  21 
1  225- 

18    4i 
9    2 
3  15i 
1  I'.i 

18  18 
9  9 
3  20 

6  12 
16     1 

6  11 
3    5i 


Standard 
Weight. 


I    Contents 
1     in  Pure 
Silver 


1 

OJ 

1 

0* 

7i 

23  i 

4 


1 

17  9 

2  U 
21  9 
21  9 

18  18 

11  18 

3  Si 
2  2 

18  19 

8  10 

4  4 
2 

11 
18 

9 
12 
17 

1 

20  22 
20  7 

18  6 

9  0 
6  18 

4  12 
6  13 

17  0 
IS  8 
11  18 

5  21 

17  0 
1  20} 

19  1| 

1  2 
14  20i 

4  0 

2  10 
14  21} 

4  17 

18  12J- 

5  19 

18  II 
14  15 
17  15 
17  ]6i 
17  18} 
14  IS 

19  0 

3  4 


Dwt.  gr 
16  0 

16  6 

8  2 
2  16 
2  9 

1  7 
16 
15  13  13 

2  16  3 
18  7  14 

4  14  17 


22 

16  4 

8  2 

9  1 
8  2 
8  23 

4  1 

17  11  17 
11  li)  14 

5  17  8 
2  21  12 

17  12  6 


2  10 
8  10 
16  5 

21  0 

22  10 
4  7 
2  4 

15  6 
19  14 

7  16 
1  18 

16  19 


12 
15  12 

6  6 

3  3 

4  13 
15  19 

1  15 
20  14  10 

20  11  2 

17  21  12 

9  11  8 

2  6  4 

1  6  12 

18  0  14 
9  0  10 
4  11  4 

2  4  10 
8  23  15 

15  22  6 

7  23  3 

11  17  5 

15  21  2 

0  11  5 

21  4  15 
20  2  12 

16  20  8 

8  8  8 
6  14  14 
4  3  18 
6  9  2 

16  13  18 

17  15  12 

9  11  8 

4  17  14 

16  IS  10 

1  7  14 

15  4  14 

0  19  2 
14  9  10 

2  9  0 

2  9  4 

14  10  4 

3  11  8 

17  8  9 

5  17  2 

12  22  12 

13  7  8 

16  0  IS 

15  22  12 
15  23  18 
13  7  0 

17  19  4 

1  9  18 


Grains. 

355-5 

SGO-9 

179-6 

59-4 

53-5 

£8-8 

358-1 

345-6 

59-4 

406-7 

102-5 

198- 

359-2 

179-6 

200-8 

180- 

199-1 

90- 

388-4 

259-8 

194-2 

64-4 

389-4 

68-9 

429-7 

214-8 

85-9 

42-9 

403-6 

201-8 

80-7 

40-3 

403-1 

203-5 

83-4 

100-2 

344 -9 

138-8 

69-4 

54-7 

351- 

c6-l 

457-4 

454-3 

3t7-5 

210-3 

60-1 

28-3 

400-3 

200-3 

99-2 

48-6 

159-6 

353- 

176  8 

259-7 

349-3 

10-3 

471-6 

446-4 

375-9 

185-4 

146-8 

92-4 

141-6 

367-9 

391-9 

210-3 

105-1 

372-3 

29-3 

GS7-4 

17-7 

319  6 

52  8 

r.2-9 

320-2 

77-2 

385-2 

126-8 
2S7-4 
29.'>-4 
356- 
3.^3-9 
365-2 
295  1 
396-2 
31-3 


Value  in 

Sterling. 


4  1-64 
4  2-39 
2  1-07 
0  S-29 
0  7-47 
0  401 
4  2- 
4  0-25 
0  8-29 
4  8-79 
2-31 
3-64 
2  15 
1-07 
4-03 
113 
3-80 
0-56 
6-23 
0-27 
3-11 


0  7-59 

4  6-37 

0  9-62 

5  0- 
2  6- 

1  0- 
0  6- 

4  8-36 

2  4-18 
0  11-S7 
0  5-63 
4  8-28 
2  4-13 

0  11-64 

1  1-99 
4  0-16 

1  7-38 
0  9-69 
0-  4-84 

4  1-03 
0  5  04 

5  3-87 
5  3-43 
4  7-49 

2  5-36 

0 
0 
4 
2 
1 
0 
2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
0 
5 
5 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 
4 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 


6-£9 
3-E5 
7-89 
3-96 
1-85 
6-78 
3  87 
1-39 
0-68 
0-26 
0-77 
1-43 
5-85 
2-33 
4-99 
1-88 
8-49 
090 
7-77 
3-37 
6-72 

'5-36 
2-67 
3  98 
4-09 

11  11 
2-41 
8-62 
T-37 
7-38 
8-71 
0  10-78 


5-78 


1  6-70 

3  4  13 

3  5-24 

4  171 
4  1-41 
4  1-60 

3  6-20 

4  7-18 
0  4-37 
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NsTnEaLANDS 

Pabma 

Piedmont..  .. 

PoL.ua> 

POETUQAL . .  .  . 


PoBTuocESB  Col 

OKIES.  .  . 


■} 


PECsaiA"" . 


Russia. 


Sabdikia. 
Saxony  .. 


SlOILT  . 

Spaik  . 


Sweden 

switzebland 


TUBKEY 


Tdboany  , 


United  States. 


Venice 


Florin  of  1810 

Half  lioriii  (with  divisions  in  proportion) 

JJiicut  of  ITS-t 

Ducat  of  1790  (}■  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  .3  lire 

Scudo,  1T55  (i,  etc.,  in  proportion) 

Scudo,  1770  ( j  and  1-  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  2  lire  (1714) 

5-franc  piece  (1801) 

Ki.x  dollar,  old 

iti.x  dollar,  new  (1794) 

Florin,  or  ^nlden 

New  criLSailo  (1090) 

Ditto         (1718) 

Ditto         (1795) 

Doze  vintoms,  or  piece  of  240  recs  (1799). 

Testoon  (1799) 

New  crusiido  (1S09) 

Seis  vinteins,  or  piece  of  120  rces  (1802) . . 

Testoon  (1802) 

Tres  vintems,  or  piece  of  60  rees  (1802). . 

Half  testoon  (1802) 

Piece  of  8  niacutes,  of  Portuguese  Af-  / 

rica J 

Ditto  ofC  ditto 

Ditto  of  4  ditto 

Kix  dollar,  Prussian  currency  (J-  in  prop.) 

Ki.x  dollar.  Convention 

Florin,  or  piece  of  j 

Florin  of  Silesia 

Drittel,  or  piece  of  8  good  groschen 

Piece  of  0  groschen 

Scudo,  or  crown  (coined  since  1753) 

Mezzo  scudo,  or  half-crown 

Testone  (1785) 

Paolo  (178.5) 

Grosso,  or  lialf  Paolo  (178.5) 

Scudo  of  the  Roman  Republic  (1799) 

Rouble  of  Pefi.T  the  Great 

Ditto  of  (.'atharine  I.  (1725) 

Ditto  of  Peter  II.  (1727) 

Ditto  of  Anne  (1734) 

Ditto  of  Klizabeth  (17.50) 

Ditto  of  I'eter  III.  (1762) 

Ditto  of  Catharine  II.  (1780) 

Ditto  of  .Mexander 

Scudo,  or  crown  (}  and  t  in  proportion). 
Rix  dollar,  Convention,  (^  and  i  in  pro-> 

portion ) ) 

Piece  of  16  groschen  of  Leipsic 

Rix  dollar  current  of  Saxe  Gotha 

i  thaler  of  1804 

Ditto  of  1808 

Ditto  of  .Jerome  Bonaparte  of  1809 

Scudo  (^  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  40  grains 

tPollar,  of  late  coinage 

Half  dollar,  ditto 

Mexican  pcceta  (1774) 

Real  of  Mexican  plate  (1775) 

Pcceta  provincial  of  2  reals  of  new  plate  ) 

(1775) i 

Real  of  new  pl.-ite  (17U5) 

Rix  dollar  (17G2) .' 

Rix  dollar  of  late  coinage 

F.cu  of  40  batzen  of  Lucerne  (179G) 

Half  ditto 

Florin,  or  piece  of  40  schillings  of  Lu-  ) 

cerne  (1793) j 

Ecu  of  40  batzen  of  the  Helvetic  Repub-  j 

lie  1798  (^  in  proportion) \ 

Kcu  of  4  frankon 

Piastre  of  Seliui  of  1801 

Piastre  of  Crim  Tartary  (1778) 

Piastre  of  Tunis  (1787) 

Piastre  (1818) 

Piece  of  10  Paoll  of  the  kingdom  of  I 

Etraria  (1801) \ 

Scudo  Pisa  of  ditto  ( 1803) 

Piece  of  10  lire  ditto  (1803) 

Lira  (1803) 

tDollar,  17(15  (i,  etc.,  in  proportion) 

Dollar  (1798) 

Dollar  (ISC') 

Dollar,  an  average  of  8  years 

Dime,  or  one-tenth  dollar 

Half  dime 

Piece  of  2  lire,  or  24  civutzers  (18(H)) 

Ditto  of  2  lire,  called  monefa  provinciale  ) 

(1S08) j 

Ditto  of  2  tire,  1802  (i  and  i  in  proportion) 


AjMy 


Oi.  dwt. 
W.  0  7i 
W.  4 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  1 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  1  '2 
W.  2  17 
W.  4  2 
W  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
\V.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 


"W.  0    9 


W.  0 
AV.  0 
W.  2 
W.  1 
W.  2 
AV.  2 
W.  3 
AV.  2 
AV.  0 
AV.  0 
AV.  0 
AV.  0 
AV.  0 
AV.  0 
AV.  2 
AA'.  2 
AV.  2  12 
AV.  1  n 
AV.  1  T 
AV.  2  2 
AV.  2  4 
AV.  0  16 
AV.  0    T 

AV.  1     3 

AV.  2  2 
AV.  4  4^ 
AV.  4  11 
AV.  4  IH 
AV.  5  4 
AV.  1  4 
AV.  1  2 
AV.  0  8 
AV.  0  8 
AV.  0  8 
AV.  0    8 

AV.  1    9^ 

AV.  1     9^ 
AV.  0  12 
AV.  0  14} 
AV.  0    5 
AV.  1    2 

AA".  1    6 

AV.  0    6 

AA-.  0    7 
AV.  5    C 
AV.  6  13 
AV.  6    5} 
AA'.  5  14 

AA'.  0    4 


AV.  0 
H.    0 

n.  0 

W.  0 
AV.  0 
W.  0  10} 
\V.  0  SJ 
AV.  0 
AV.  0 
AV.  S 


Cf 


4 
7 

4} 
AA'.  8    3 
AV.  8    4 


WtigbL 

Dwt  gr. 

C  22 

5  11 

16  11 

16  12i 

4  14 

22  14 

22  14 

7  20i 

10  li 

IS  1 
15  lOi 

C  0 


0 
8 
9 
16 
Oi 
3 
4i 
0 
2i 


0  23 

7  13 

5  13 
3  10 

14  Ci 
18    1 
11     2 

9  11 
5    8i 
3  14 

8  12^ 
5    2 

0  20^ 

17  1 

18  1 

17  11 
13    5f 

16  14} 
10  12 

15  10 
15  12 
10  12 
15    2} 

18  0 

9  9} 
IS     1 

3  11 
3    5} 

3  17 

17  14 
5  21 

17  8 

8  16 

4  T} 

2  3( 

3  IS 

1  21 

18  20 

18  17 

19  0 

9  20 

4  22 
18  23 


10  5 
10  0 
6    6} 

17  13} 

17  12 

25    0 

2    8 

17    S 

17  10} 

17  10 

17    8 

1  19} 

0  211 

5  19} 

6  13} 
5    6} 


SUDdsrd 
Weight. 

Dwt.  er.  ml. 

6  10     6 

3  9     2 

15  18  18 

16  2  18 

4  2  2 
22  0  10 
22     1  16 

7  10  13 

15  11  12 

16  6  0 
11  11     6 

3  IS  IG 
10  19  0 
9  10 
9  1  18 
12  10 

22  18 

23  0 
2 

22 
1 


4 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
0  22 


8 
0 
4 
0 

7    4  14 


5    7 
3  12 

11  9 
16    4 

8  22 

7  16 

3  20 
2  19 

16  17  13 

8  8  16 

4  23    4 
1  16 
0  20 

16  1.3 
14  1 
13  23 

13  23 

14  6 
14  11  16 

12  12  0 
12  10  6 
12  12  12 
14  15    0 


16 


3  4 

14  16 

4  2 


7 
11 
2 
1 
1 

15  16 
5    7 

16  17 
8    8  10 
4    3  16 

2  1  20 

3  G    0 

1  15    0 

17  19  10 

17  12    0 
IS  13  14 

8  20  12 

4  8  14 

18  10  14 

IS  8  12 

4  7    8 

4  2    4 

4  8    6 

3  1    4 

17    5  18 


17  8  4 
26    1  12 

2  9  16 
16  19  16 
16  21  6 
16  14  0 
16  16    0 

1  18  14 

0  21    0 

1  12    2 

1  11     8 
1    8  19 


Silver. 

Grsint. 

148  4 

75- 

357-9 

90-7 

4*8  9 

490- 

170-8 

343-7 

360-8 

2.54-3 

64- 

239-2 

20fl-2 

201  G 

100-4 

43-4 

198  2 

46  6 

42-5 

23  3 

20  4 

159-8 

118- 

78-1 

252-6 

350- 

198-4 

170-3 

85-3 

62-3 

071-5 

185-7 

110-3 

37-2 

18-5 

368-1 

312-1 

309-9 

310- 

317-2 

321  8 

277-5 

275-9 

278-1 

324-7 

358-2 

169-1 
2481 
45-3 
42-1 
43-7 
S48-2 
117-5 
370-9 
185-4 
92-3 
46-1 

72-2 

361 
3r5  5 
388-5 
412-3 
196-7 

re -8 

4095 

407-6 
057 
90-9 
965 
67-7 

332-9 

3^-0 
678-7 
63-4 
873-5 
374-9 
3«?8-3 
370  1 
39-5 
19-5 
33-4 

SiS 

30« 


V.lae  io 
fiterlioi;. 


1      8  72 
0  10-46 


4    0-95 

4  1-97 
1    0-66 

5  8-26 

6  8-42 

1  11-85 

3  11-99 

4  2-38 

2  11^1 
0  11-72 
2    9-40 

3-95 
415 
2  01 
6f»6 
4-67 
0-50 
5-93 
3-25 
2-84 


1  10-31 

0  4-47 

1  10-90 

2  11-27 
4  2-13 
2  3-70 
1  11-78 
0  11-91 
0    8 -09 

3-87 
1-93 
3-40 
5-19 
2  58 
3-40 
7-58 
7-27 
7-28 
8-29 
8-93 
2-75 
2-52 
2 -83 
9-34 


4    2-01 

1  11-61 

2  10  64 
0    6-32 

5-87 
6-10 
0-62 
4-40 
3-79 
1-83 
0-S3 
6-43 


0  10-08 


5-04 
7-22 
6 -.8 
9-67 
346 


1     151 
4    9-lS 


9-18 
1-36 
0«9 
1  47 
9-45 


4    5-4<> 


6-7« 
8-SO 
7-45 
4-15 
4-35 
Z-4-i 
3-63 
5-71 
2-72 
4-«« 


0    4-58 
0    4-25 


•  The  PniRsian  coins,  ha\-ing  lieen  debased  at  different  periods,  vary  in  their  reiwrts. 

t  This  is  the  coin  which  is  universally  circulated  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish  dollar. 

t  The  Aniericau  dollai-s,  and  inferior  silver  pieces  of  late  coinage,  varj-  lu  fineness  from  AA'.  4  dwts.  to  AV.  9}  dvis. 
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WlETEiTDESG  . 

East  Indies.  . 


Kix  dollar,  specie 

Copfstuck 

Kupee  Sicca,  coined  by  the  East  India  , 
Company  at  Calcutta I 

Company's  or  Standard 

Calcutta  (1818) 

Bombay,  new,  or  Surat  (1818). . . . 
Fanam,  Cananore 

tjombay,  old | 

Pondicherry 

Ditto,  double 

Gulden  of  the  Dutch  E.  I.  Co.  (1S20) . . . 


Oz.  dwt. 
W.  1     3 
W.  4    2 

B.    0  13 

Stand. 

Stand. 

W.  0     Oi 

w.  0  n 

B.    0  13 
B.    0    5i 
W.  0     3 
W.  0    'ti 


Weight. 

Dwt.  gr. 
IS      1 
4  16i 

7  m 


0 

11 

lU 

iif 

Of 
181 


standard 
Weight. 

Dwt.gr.  mi. 

16  14  2 

2  16  12 

T  22  0 


0  0 

10  4 

11  10 
13  16 

1  2 
18  2 
IC  6 


35,1 -1 
59-8 

lT.5-8 

16.5- 

175-9 

164-7 

32-9 

35- 

22-8 

39- 

148-4 


Value  in 
Sterling. 

t.    d. 
4    2  14 

0  8-35 

2    0-54 

1  11-11 

2  056 
1  1101 
0  4-5 
0  4-88 
0    318 

0  5-44 

1  8-72 


I 


The  sterling  value  of  the  foreign  coins,  in  the  fore- 
going tables,  has  been  computed  from  the  assays  as  fol- 
lows :  Let  it  be  required  to  assign  the  value,  in  ster- 
ling, of  a  French  double  Louis  d'or  coined  since  1786, 
the  assay  master's  report  being  as  follows  :  "  AVeight, 
9  dwts.  20  grs. ;  assay  W.  1^  grs.,"  that  is,  0  car.  1^ 
grs.  worse  than  the  English  standard.  We  proceed  as 
under : 

From  22  car.  0  gr.  the  fineness  of  English  standard 
gold,  take  0  car.  1^  gr.,  there  remains  21  car.  2^  gr. 
Then,  as  22  car.  :  21  car.  2^  crs.  : :  9  dwts.  20  grs.  :  9 
dwts.  16  grs.,  the  standard  gold  contained  in  the  Louis 
d'or ;  and  hence,  as  1  oz.  :  £3  17s.  \^\d.  '. '.  9  dwts.  16 
grs.  :  £1  175.  ~\'l.,  the  value  of  the  Louis  in  sterling 
money,  and  so  for  any  of  the  other  coins. 


Ancient  Coins. — We  subjoin,  for  the  convenience  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  at  any  time  have  occasion 
to  consult  works  in  which  reference  is  made  to  ancient 
coins,  the  following  tables  of  those  that  -were  princi- 
pally current  among  the  Jews  and  Greeks.  They 
were  calculated  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  etc.,  4to  ed.,  Lond.,  17.54),  and  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  tables  of  Paucton,  whose 
Metrolojie  (4to  Paris,  1780)  is  the  most  complete  and 
elaborate  work  that  has  ever  been  published  with  re- 
spect to  ancient  moneys,  -weights,  and  measures.  At 
the  same  time  we  confess  ^^^e  should  not  be  disposed  to 
place  much  reliance  on  these  tables,  and  we  have  else- 
where stated  our  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion. — 
Enc'jc.  Britannica,  art.  Moxey. 


Names  and  Proportions. 

Gerah 


Jewish  Coets. 


10 


20 


1,200 


60,000 


Bekah 


120 


6000 


Shekel 


50 


Maneh  \  . 

Mina  HebraicaJ   

3000    I  "eiTl  Talent 342 


in  Sterling. 

Too 

2  H 
14  0| 

3  9 


Solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  worth 0 

Siclus  aureus,  worth  1 

A  talent  of  gold,  worth , 5475 


28 


56 


112 


224 


33G^ 
~^2^ 
1324" 
1G60 


12  0^ 

16  6 

0  0 

d.         qrt. 

0    W^ 


16 


32 
~48' 


96 


112 


384 


Dichalcus 0 

Hemiobolum 0 

Obolus 0 

Diobolum 0 

Tetrobolum 0 

Drachma 0 


16 


24 


48 


96 


120 


12 


24 


48 


60 


2 


12 


24 


30 


6 


12 


15 


H 


6 


n 


Didrachma 1 

J  Tetradrachma 2 


2^  I     Ijr  I  Pentadrachma.   3 


0  2.^ 

1  H 

2  2J 
5  0§ 
7  3 

3  2 
7  0 
2  3 


An  Account  of  all  Gold  and  Silver  coined  at  the  Beitisii  Mint  feom  the  1st  of  Janu.^ey,  1S16,  to  the  SIst  De- 

CEIIBEE,  1853. 


Year. 

Gold  Coinage 

silver  Coinage. 

Year. 

Gold  Coinage. 

Silver  Coinage.              | 

X             .. 

d. 

£             t. 

d. 

£            ».     d. 

£            >. 

d. 

1816 

1.805,-251   16 

0 

18o5 

1,109,718     8  10 

146  665    4 

0 

1817 

4,27.5,3.37  10 

0 

2,436,-297  12 

0 

1836 

1,787.782    5    5 

497.719    4 

0 

1818 

2,862.373  10 

0 

576.279     0 

0 

1837 

1,'.. 53. 088    8     2 

7.5,385    4 

0 

1819 

3,574    9 

3 

1,267,272  12 

0 

1838 

2,85.5.364  15    0 

174,(42    0 

0 

IS-'O 

949,516     0 

10^ 

847,717    4 

0 

1839 

514.310  14    3 

390,6.54    0 

0 

18  it 

9,520,7.58  13 

n 

43.3,686    0 

0 

1840 

207,900    0 

0 

1822 

5,356.787  12 

6 

31.430    7 

1 

1841 

.378,472  10    0 

89,641    4 

0 

18-23 

7.59.7-18  10 

0 

2S5,-271  16 

0 

1843 

5,977.<i;>l  18    2 

192,852    0 

0 

18  >4 

4,06.5,075    0 

0 

282,070  16 

0 

1843 

6,607. '»49  10    0 

239,. 580    0 

6 

1825 

4,.5Sfl,919    0 

0 

417,535  16 

0 

1844 

3,  .563, 949     7    6 

610,632    0 

0 

1826 

5,896,461     7 

6 

608.605  16 

0 

1646 

4,244.608  10     6i 

647.6.58    0 

0 

1827 

2,512,6.36  17 

6 

33,019  16 

0 

1846 

4.334,911  17     6 

559.549    0 

0 

18-28 

l,0l)8..559    2 

6 

16,288    3 

1 

1847 

5, 14*^,440     0    0 

125.730    0 

9 

1829 

2,446,754  12 

6 

108,2,59  16 

0 

1848 

2,451,999  10    1 

3.5,442    0 

0 

1830 

2,387,881     2 

6 

151  16 

0 

1840 

2,177,9.55     1     1 

119..592    0 

0 

1831 

5  8,5t7    5 

0 

33,696    5 

8 

18.50 

1,49].K.36  17     9 

129,096    0 

0 

1832 

3,737.065  10 

0 

145    4 

0 

1851 

4,400.411     4    9 

87.808     6 

0 

1833 

1,22.5,269  13 

6 

145    4 

0 

18.52 

8,7-12,270  12  11 

1S9..596  12 

7 

1834 

66,949  12 

6 

432,775    4 

0 

1853 
Total.. 

11,952.391     5  11 

701,544  14 

3 

121,246,6-28    7    9        | 

14,837,046  12 

8        1 
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The  currency  of  France  consists  chiefly  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  which  larger  payments  are  effected,  and  of 
copper  coins  for  the  smaller  sums. 

It  appears  that  from  1803  to  1814  there  were  coined, 
with  the  elfigy  of  Napoleon,  at  the  different  mints,  of 
which  there  are  thirteen  in  France,  in  gold  to  the  value 
of  £'22,001,018,  and  in  silver  to  the  value  of  £30,992,502. 
From  iKlt  to  1828,  the  amount  of  the  coinage  was 
£17,081, f;.'!5  in  gold,  of  twenty  and  forty  franc  pieces; 
and  in  silver  the  amount  in  pieces  of  five  francs  down 
to  five  sous  was  £3(5,990,500  bearing  the  effigy  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  On  the  above  'data,  the 
amount  of  circulating  specie  in  the  kingdom  was  esti- 
mated, on  the  1st  of  January,  1828,  at  2,71.3,731,183 
francs,  equal  in  value  to  £113,072,132  sterling.  Tlie 
gold  and  silver  currency,  prior  to  the  Kevolution  in 
17H9,  was  estimated  at  £87,.500,000  sterling.  "\\'e  can 
scarcely,  however,  draw  any  positive  inference  from 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coined  in  France,  re- 
specting tlie  amount  of  specie  actually  circulating,  as 
within  the  last  twenty-seven  years  the  exportation  of 
coin  has  been  freely  permitted.  The  coinage  of  France 
has  accordingly  become  an  article  of  trade ;  and  bull- 
ion and  coin  have  been  freely  exported  or  imported. 


according  to  the  necessities  of  commerce.  For  the  ten 
years  precwling  1830,  the  quantity  of  bullion  imported 
exceeded  the  quantity  exported  by  £39,089,007. 

The  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  in  France 
for  1853,  with  the  value  in  francs  and  in  sterling 
monev,  was : 


Gold. 

CoinBt^e. 

Vslu.           Valne  Sterling  1 

20-franc  pieces 

lO-franc  pitctB 

Total  gold 

Silver 

Copper  

Naniber. 

V>.rA\.r,w 
1,T0:j,34« 

Prana. 

312,S3O.OO0 

17, 63.%  463 

£ 
12,513,200 
705.336 

17,4f>4,S4« 

5,i»90,-.3C 

30.8«9,2S.'> 

331).  46.3, 463 

20,OS9.77S 

1,974.939 

13,21  S..'i36 
7S,976 

53.361.367 

352.528,18') 

14,101,120 

Coinage  of  the  United  States. — The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  for  the  year  1855,  shows 
clearly  the  operation  of  the  parent  INIint  and  all  the 
Lranches,  as  well  as  of  the  Assay  OfHce  at  New  York, 
for  the  whole  year  of  1855.  It  appears  that  the  total 
coinage  for  the  year  was  over  §.56,000,000;  and  that 
the  aggregate  coinage  of  the  Mint  and  all  its  branches 
(including  gold  bars),  from  the  year  1793,  has  been 
8198,806,595  82.  The  portions  executed  at  the  parent 
Mint,  and  at  each  branch,  have  been  as  follows : 


.Mint,  United  States,  Philadelphia  . 

IJranch,  New  Orleans 

liranch,  Dahlonega 

Uranoli,  ('harlotte,  North  Carolina 

IJraiich,  San  Francisco 

Assay  Office,  New  York 

Total 


CommeDced 
Btisiness. 


17'.i3 
1S53 
18.13 
1838 
1854 
1851 


Coinage,  1855. 


$12,l)4.'>,;'5J  93 

2.30S.500  00 

116,778  50 

217,935  50 

21,121,752  43 

20.441,S13  63 


$377,383,  S-JS  87 

57,386,665  00 

5.0C0,266  00 

4,222,6:^6  50 

30.8.53,326  61 

23,3-29,872  81 


$56,312,732  99 


!Hy8.866,.5C5  82 


The  domestic  production  of  gold,  so  far  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  deposits  at  the  Mint,  amounts  to  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  year  1793  to  1855,  both  inclusive.  Of  this 
large  sum,  the  gross  product  to  the  end  of  the  A'ear 
1848  was  little  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  dollars, 
as  is  shown  by  the  annexed  table.  To  this  aggregate 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars 
should  be  added  several  millions  as  the  export  from 
California,  via  Panama,  to  Southampton,  and  also  the 
ex[)ort  to  China  and  elsewhere. 
St.^teme.nt  ok  Gold  .vnd  ."^ir.vEn,  of  Domestic  PRODrcrioN, 

DI.POSITED  AT  THE  M[NT  .VND  Hn.VNlIIES  ANI>  .ASSAY  OFFICE 

AT  New  Yokk,  fro.m  1804  to  the  eni)  of  1S55. 


Yeara. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1804-182T 

1828  1837 

$110,000  00 

5,0GG,500  00 

7,635,075  00 

896,675  00 

7,079,141  00 

36.938,314  00 

56,540.612  00 

54.5(l6.!l63  00 

.'>.').  ()22. 051  00 

5T.2r)S.l.%S23 

49,:!.M,7T9  11 

$64^482 
6,191 
39,112 
269,25.T 
389.471 
404.494 
417,279 
328,199 
333,053 

1838-1847 

1818 

1810 

1850 

1851 

1852 

18r;3     . 

1851 

1855 

Total 

Deduct  re-deposits  of  1854. 
Actual  aninunt  to  1S.55 . 

$331, 002,271  31 
8,041,137  00 

$2,251,534 

1{!322,9C1.134  34 

$2,251,534 

Of  this  aggregate,  about  ninety-four  per  cent,  has 
been  produced  by  California,  namely  : 

California  (right  years) $313,235,502  7T 

North  Carolina $8,282,152  85 

Georgia 6,488.632  86 

Virginia 1,458,210  50 

South  Carolina 1,151.305  44 

Alabama 192.205  92 

Tennessee 80,193  00 

New  Mexico 46,937  00 

Other  sources 64.831  00 

17.766.763  5T 

Total $331.t>02.-.71  34 

Deduct  re-deposits  of  1854 8.f)41.137  00 

Net  product  of  the  States $322,961,134  34 

The  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina  are  still  in  work- 
ing order,  with  a  large  outlaj-  of  capital  for  their  pros- 
ecution ;  but  the  average  results  may  be  considered  as 
not  very  profitable  to  the  shareholders. 

The  reduced  coinage  at  Philadelphia  for  1855  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  unavoidable  delays  in  the  repairs  at 
the  Mint,  authorized  by  an  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  for  this  purpose  in  1855.  These  repairs  and 
alterations  were  commenced  19th  July  last,  and  occu- 
pied six  months. 

The  total  v.ilue  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  year  1793  to  1855,  both  inclusive,  has  been 
within  a  fraction  of  five  hundred  millions,  namely : 


.MinU, 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper.            1                Total.                ; 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Branch,  18"i4 

New  ( )rlean8         "         1S38-1S.\'> 

Charlotte                "         1838-185.') 

$-295,371,582  66 

30,689,'.51  64 

37,830,865  00 

4,222,620  50 

5.090.260  00 

23.329.872  81 

$80,440,0-29  90 

164,075  00 

19,555,800  00 

$1,672,196  31 

$377.3'<a.s08  87 

30.8.53.326  64 

57,586.665  00 

4,222.626  50 

.^,690.266  00 

2^329,872  81 

Dahlonega             "        1838-1855 

Assay  Otlicc,  New  York,  1854 

Totals 

*397.134,464  6l     |    $100,1.')9.904  90 

$1,572,196  31 

$498,8«i6..V;.5  52 

For  the  year  1855,  the  aggregate  coinage,  including  fine  bars,  was  $56,312,732  99,  namely: 


MinU. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Tutal. 

Philodclphia 

$10,610. 7r>2  14 

20,r57.677  43 

4;>0.5(W  00 

217.9.35  bO 

116.778  50 

20.441.813  63 

$1,419,170 

164,075 

1,918,000 

$16,030  78 

$12,iVl.M'52  9S 

21.121.752  43 

2,368.5*X»  00 

217,935  60 

116.77'' 50 

20.411, •513  63 

San  Francisco 

New  Orleans 

Charlotte 

Dahlonega 

Assay  Ollico 

Totals 

$52,795,467  20 

$3,.50t.245 

$16,030  73 

$.V,.;u -2,732  99 
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It  ■nill  appear  from  this  tabular  view  that  the  branch 
Mints  at  Xew  Orleans,  Dahlonega,  and  Charlotte 
could  be  advantageously  dispensed  with.  The  gold 
coinage  last  year  at  Few  Orleans  was  only  $450,500, 
and  the  silver,  $1,918,000.  All  this  could  have  been 
done  at  Piiiladelphia;  and  now  that  the  parent  Mint 
is  provided  with  new  and  improved  machinery,  all  the 
silver  coinage  may  as  well  be  done  at  that  point. 

It  appears  that  the  annual  coinage  at  the  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  branches  is  less  than  the  years 
1848_l,S5.3_having  declined  from  $900,000  in  1852,  to 
$333,000  in  1855.  According  to  a  report  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Phillips  Phenix,  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  September,  1850, 
when  the  coinage  at  these  two  branches  was  double 
what  it  is  now,  the  expense  of  coinage  was  estimated 
as  follows : 

At  PhUadelphia 2-23  per  cent. 

At  Xew  Orleans 6-6S        " 

AtCharlotte 9  00       " 

At  Dahlonega 9-9T       " 

At  this  time,  the  percentage  at  the  branch  Mints 
must  be  greater,  as  the  work  is  less.  Every  dollar 
coined  at  the  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  probably  costs 
ten  cents  ;  whereas  the  raw  material  could  be  trans- 
ported, at  a  small  cost,  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
The  annual  expense  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  two  Mints  could  well  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  coinage  executed  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Few  York.  In  fact,  the  heavy  expense  in- 
curred by  the  government  for  the  support  of  the  Mint 
at  Few  Orleans  is  entirely  superfluous.  The  receipts 
of  gold  at  that  quarter  are  now  too  small  to  require  the 
further  working  of  a  Mint  there. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  report  recently 
made,  alludes  to  recent  improvements  in  machinery 
which  are  calculated  to  facilitate  coinage  operations, 
and  to  produce  more  highly  finished  pieces,  namely  : 
"  In  the  coinage  of  half  eagles  particularly,  we  shall 
be  materially  aided  bj'  a  very  remarkable  machine 
lately  invented.  *  *  *  This  machine  was  manufac- 
tured at  Paris,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mint 
there,  and  one  of  similar  powers  is  also  emploj-ed  in 
the  Mint  of  England.  The  one  imported  for  the  United 
States  Mint  is  adapted  to  the  half  eagle  only.  It  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  mechanism." 

The  largely  increased  production  of  gold  in  Austra- 
lia and  California,  of  late  years,  has,  of  course,  stimu- 
lated the  workings  of  the  Mints  of  foreign  countries. 
The  coinage  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  annually  in  gold,  fifty  millions 
in  silver,  and  nearly  one  million  in  cojjper.     We  find 


the  annexed  summary  of  foreign  coinage  for  the  year 
1853,  the  latest,  to  which  we  add  that  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  year,  all  reduced  to  sterling : 

StMMAKY  or  THE   COINAGE   OF   VAElorS  MiNTS   THEOrGHOrX 
THE  AVOELU   IN   THE  YeaE  1853. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain. 

France 

Spain 

Prus.=ia 

Austria 

United  States. 

India 

1  Totals. . . 


Silver. 


;ei  1.952, 391 
13,218,536 

'  35,"292 

1,028,700 

11,042,781 

123,000 


1^37,4011.700 


£701,544 

803,588 

350.724 

(6,014 

1.557,485 

1,815.514 

4,240,000 


£•'.1,594,869 


Copper. 


X-9.073  £12,663,008 

78,9961    14,101,120 

350,724 

I        131,306 

2,586,185 

12,871,707 

4,426,600 


13,4121 
63,600 


£166,081  £47,130,650 


The  act  of  Congress  to  create  new  silver  coins  and 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  old  denominations,  has  had 
a  good  eflect  in  providing  the  country  with  an  abund- 
ance of  the  small  coins,  and  the  new  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  February,  1857,  and  now  in  force,  will  have 
the  eflect  to  drive  out  of  circulation  the  old  and  de- 
preciated Spanish  coins  that  have  for  many  years  been 
in  use. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  Februarj',  1857,  in  reference 
to  the  Coinage,  will  produce  a  very  desirable  reform 
in  our  currency  of  silver  and  copper  coins.  The  new 
act  authorizes  the  creation  and  distribution  of  a  new 
cent,  which  relieves  us  of  a  hitherto  ponderous  coin — 
the  comparative  weights  being  as  follows :  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 18,  1837,  1C8  grains ;  Act  of  February,  1857,  72 
grains  :  dift'erence,  96  grains.  The  former  acts  of  Con- 
gress did  not  make  copper  coins  a  legal  tender;  and.it 
has  been  disputed  as  to  Avhat  amount  tliey  were  re- 
ceivable for  debts;  nor  does  the  new  act  make  them 
legal  tenders  for  any  sum.  The  new  cent  may  be  read- 
ily distinguished  in  the  dark  from  the  current  silver 
coin.  It  presents  about  the  same  surface  as  the  ten-cent 
piece,  but  is  about  double  the  thickness  with  a  smooth 
edge ;  whereas  the  ten-cent  piece  has  a  milled  edge. 

With  the  aid  of  the  twentj'  millions  of  dollars  in 
small  silver  coins  executed  since  the  act  of  March  3, 
1853,  and  the  coinage  of  two  or  three  millions  more 
annual!}',  for  the  next  few  years,  the  country  will  be 
liberally  provided  with  small  silver  coins,  that  will 
I  not  only  enter  into  general  circulation  and  effect  the 
purposes  intended,  but  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be 
used  for  the  arts  and  manufactures,  their  legal  value 
being  about  ten  per  cent,  beyond  that  of  their  intrinsic 
value  as  metal. 

According  to  a  careful  table  prepared  for  the  Augs- 
burg AlUjemeine  Zeitvng,  published  April  10,  185G,  the 
following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver that  has  been  extracted  during  various  periods 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  down  to  the  year  1855 : 


Years. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Value. 

Value. 

From  A.D.  to  1492 

Kilo. 

6,123,711 

3,856,487 

270,190 

860,514 

309.505 

1,015.654 

Kilo. 
13,662,107 
137,096,830 
6,237,414 
16,715,923 
3,013,411 
4,054,363 

Francs. 
23,459,000,000 
40,523,000,000 
2,288,000,000 
6,59S,000,000 
1,803,000,000 
0,375,000,000 

Dollars. 
4,691,800,000 
8,104  600,000 

457,000,000 
1,319,600,000 

260,600,000 
1,275,000,000 

"      1492  to  1810       

"      ISIO  to  1S25 

"      1825  to  1S48 

"      1848  to  1851 

"      1851  to  1855 

Total 

1     81,046,000,000 

16,209,200,000 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IX  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Statement  of  Gold,  or  Do.vebtic  I'i'.oduction,  deposited  at  tue  Mint  and  Beanci;es  to  the  close  of  the  Year  1855. 


Years. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

New  Orleans. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dahlonega,  Ga.  |       New  Vnrk. 

ToUls. 

1804^1827.. 

.fl  1(1,000  00 

$110,000  00 

1828-1807.. 

.5,003,500  00 

5,003,.''>00  00 

1838-1847. . 

2,62.^,641  00 

$119,699  00 

$1,673,718  00 

$3,218,017  00 

7,635,075  00 

184"^ 

241, .544  00 

12,593  00 

370,785  00 

271,75?.  00 

896,675  00 

1849 

5,767.0lr2  00 

677,189  00 

390.732  00 

244.131  00 

7,079,144  00 

1^50 

31,790,006  00 

4.580,021  00 

320,289  00 

247,098  00 

36,938,314  00 

1851 

47,074,520  00 

8,770,722  00 

316,061  00 

379,:!09  00 

50,.540,612  00 

1852 

49,821,490  00 

3,777,784  00 

430,900  00 

476,789  00 

.54,506,963  00 

18.53 

52,8.57.931  00 

2.006,673  00 

30.5.1.57  CO 

4.')2,2!iO  00 

5.5,622,051  00 

1854 

35,713.3.58  00 

$10,812,281  23 

981,511  00 

213,01(6  00 

280,225  00 

,$9,227,177  00 

57,2.58,1.58  23 

1855 

Total.... 

2.691.497  00 

20.sr,().437  20 

411,.517  24 

21(;,9S8  86 

116,tT>2  07 

•.'5,i».'>4.086  11 

49,.^51,779  11 

$233,7.54,879  6;) 

$:!1. 7(12.718  40 

$21,337,709  24 

$4,20S,236  f^6 

.T-5,fi86,S(;4  07 

$34,281,803  11 

$331,002,271  34 

Deduct  re 
Artual  an 

.-deposits  of  185.^ 
lount  of  domesti 

8,041,137  00 

c  pold  depositee 

1 

$322,901,134  34 
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Gold,  Silteb,  and  Copper  Coins  of  tub  United  States. 


Coiiu. 


Standard  Weight. 


OS-'SS. 


Goi.u  Coins  oi 

Double  eajjlc 

I'lagle 

llalf-cagic 

Three  dollars 

Quartcr-eaj^le 

Dollar , 

SiLTXu  Cui.18  or  185&-'66. 

Dollar 

Half-dollar 

Quarter-dollar 

Dime 

Half-dime 

Three  cents 

COPPSB  COIM*. 

Cent(lSJ7) , 

Ualf-cont 

New  cent  (1857) 


•00.0 
•900 
•'jOO 
•900 
•900 
•900 

•900 
•900 
•300 
•900 
•900 
•900 


Grains. 

510- 

25S- 

129  • 
7T^4 
C4-5 
2i>-S 

41 2^5 

192  • 
9C- 
38-4 
19-2 
11-52 

1C8- 

72- 


Value. 

"Uoilarir 

20-011 

lO^fM) 

5  00 

3^00 

2^50 

10.) 

1-00 
•50 
•25 
•10 
•05 
•03 

•01 

■005 

•01 


COINAGK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S. 

Gold  and  Silvkb  CoiNA(iE  at  the  Mint  ok  the  United 

St.vtes  in  tub  si;veea.i.  Vearsi'kom  its  Ebtahlishment. 

IX    1792,    AND    INlXUDINO   THE   COINAGE    OK    TUB    UeaNCII 

Mints  and  the  Assay  Ofkice  (New  Yoek),  feom  tueib 

UUOANIZATION  TO  Septemijee  30,  1S5T. 


Yean. 


Gold. 


Silv 


.\2frr 


Dollnro.     Its.  I 

7 1,43  J  00 
102,727  50 
103,422  50 
205,010  00 
213,235  00 
317.700  0;) 
422.570  00 
423,;il0  00 
253,377  50 
253,042  50 
170,307  50 
324,505  OOl 
437,495  00 1 
234,065  OOl 
109,375  OOj 
.511.435  001 
4  i7,9(»5  00 
290,435  00 
477,140  00 

77,270  no 
3,175  00 


242.940  00 

253,015  00 

1,319,030  00| 

189,325  00: 

88,980  00 

72.4-i5  OO' 

93.200  oo: 

1.50,335  00! 

9-2, -245  00; 

131.5C5  00 

140,145  001 

295,717  50 ! 

C4.'!,105  001 

7 1 4, -270  00' 

793,435  00  i 

97->,5r):l  00 

3,'.f54,270  00 ! 

•2,lsO,l".^  00  i 

4,l.^'>.7lto00i 

1,143..'?05  00| 

1,809,59.)  OOl 

1,375,700  00' 

l,C9il,3i|>  O.li 

1,10.'.0  (7  50 

1,833,170  f)0' 

8.302,7S7  50 

5,4.'3.'230(N)^ 

3,75i),447  50 


184(5 4.034.177  50 

1847 20.-22i,3<>Ooi 


Dollars.     Lis. ! 

44MG3  80 

181.805(10; 

110,013  95 

535.901  (Xt| 

6.30.300  0  1 

542,050  OOj 

497.3iS  00 

481,(553  00 

345  4!'5 .50 1 

353,;'83  00 

319.7.^jC  00 

79.5.324  00 

l,f '34,943  75 

9G3.!'05  00 

870,751  0) 

1.140.203  .50 

1,100.245  00 

1,104,404  50, 

l,01i8,091  50| 

6;i8,9.57  50, 

20.433  00 1 

23..575  75| 

C;t7.783  50: 

l,313,.-!94  5o; 

l.:'.'.K,CI5  00^ 

l,3-'0.7io  70! 

1,015  (K7  45 

.s:i4.73C  .50 

907,975  00 

1.345,077  OOl 

1.720.9G3  00 

2,094,335  oo! 

3,O0O,7(-k5  00 ; 

1,71.5,745  00 

2.290,-295  5'»! 

3,133,505  00  i 

3,.3S.i.370  OOj 

,".,377  4r!5-oo; 

3.737,550  (H) 

7,309.272  00 

.5,0-29,173  OOJ 

7,741,300  00, 

3,-244.315  00 

4,124.845  Oo] 

3,474,390  OOj 

3,402,980  00 

2.217.972  .50 

4.1.53,920  S*! 

12,02.5.037  50 

7,603.780  00 

5,C-29,(>17  M 

6,15.>2.757  50 


Quarter-dollar 20  cenU. 

Kighth-doUar 10  cent*. 

.^ixtcenth-dollar 5  centa. 

[^fJut  by  the  sixth  section,  they  will  be  receicabk  at  25. 
12i,  and  C^  cents,  respectively,  in  exc/uinyefor  the  new 
cents.'\ 

2.  Such  old  coins  "  shall  not  again  be  paid  out  or 
put  in  circulation,  but  shall  \xi  recoined  at  the  Mint'' 
for  distribution. 

3.  All  former  acts  authorizing  the  currency  of  for- 
eign gold  or  silver  coins,  and  declaring  the  same  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  for  detits,  are  repealed ;  but  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  cau.?€  assays 
to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  foreign  coins  as 
may  be  known  to  our  commerce,  to  determine  their 
average  weight,  fineness,  and  value,  and  to  embrace 
in  his  annual  report  a  statement  of  the  results  thereof. 

4.  The  standard  weight  of  the  cent  shall  be  seventy- 
two  grains ;  composed  of  88  per  cent,  of  copper  and  1-2 
per  cent,  of  nickel ;  and  the  coinage  of  the  half-cent 
shall  l)e  discontinued. 

5.  Authorizes  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  to  purchase 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  coinage  of  the  new  cent. 

G.  It  shall  lie  lawful  to  pay  out  the  said  cent  at  the 
Mint  in  exchange  for  any  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin*' 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  in  exchange  for  the  for- 
mer copper  coins  issued ;  and  to  transmit  parcels  of  the 
said  cents,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  assistant  treasurers 
and  other  officers  for  exchange ;  and  it  shall  also  be 
lawful  for  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  passage  of 
I  this  act,  awl  no  fonyer,  to  pay  out  at  the  Mint  the  cents 
t  aforesaid  for  the  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar  herein 
I  before  named  at  their  nominal  value  of  twenty-five. 
I  twelve  and  a  half,  and  six  and  a  quarter  cents  respect- 
i  ively. 

7.  Hereafter  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  make 
his  Annual  Report  up  to  the  30th  June  (instead  of  31  ?r 
December,  as  heretofore),  so  that  the  results  of  the 
year's  operations  may  appear  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  cf 
the  United  States  for  li*o7,  he  says  :  "As  my  Report  in 
January  last  presented  a  statement  of  the  operatior.; 
for  the  year  l^ofi,  this  Report  will  embrace  the  opera- 
tions since  that  time,  namely,  from  the  first  day  of 
January  to  the  30th  of  June,  a  period  of  six  months. 

"For  the  purpose  of  exhil)iting  in  a  condensed  form 
the  entire  operations  of  the  Mint  and  its  branches,  I 
present  the  annexed  summary-  statement.  It  embraces 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  operated  upon 
from  the  time  of  their  respective  organizations  to  the 
.30th  of  June,  1857: 
Mint  of  the  United  States,  estabUshed  1793. .  $394,805,449  91 


1843.. 

1849 

1S»1 

1861 

1353 

13,53 

18r>4 

18.55  (to  Sep.  30) 

1356  (to  Sop.  30) 

1857  (to  Sep.  30) 

Total 


3  77.5,512  50' 
9,007,701  50 
3l,9Sl,7.''.S.".ol 
6.'.014.492  .50, 
.50  340. 1S7  50 
.^5,2l3.900  94 
.52,004. .'>95  47' 
41,100,.V.T93 
.5s.930,<i:;  41 
4-;,437.'.iC4  ;.i 


Dollars.    tt«. 

370,633  SO 
79,077  50, 
1-2,591  45' 

330,-291  0;1| 

423.515  00 

224,290  00; 
74,753  001 
53,343  00 
87,118  OOl 

100,340  50 

149,333  50 

471,319  OOl 

.597,443  75 1 

634.300  001 

707,370  00 

033,773  50' 

603.340  00' 

814.029  .50i 

0-20,951  5)1 

501.037  .50 
17,303  Ol' 
2.3,575  75' 

607,733  .5,); 
1,070.4.54  50 
1.140.00(1  0  1 

50I.(N0  70 

3-.>;,.7G2  4.5 

805,=iO0  5i) 

8;'5.5.50  O.t, 
1,752,477  00 
1.564  533  00 ' 
2,00-2,090  OOj 
2,309.-2(10  OOl 
1,575.0)0  00 
1.994,573  00' 
2,495,400  (H); 
3,175,000  00, 
2,579,000  00 
2,751,000  00! 
3.415,002  00' 
.3,44:!,003  0:i: 
3.000,101)00 
2,0.10,010  00 
2,315,'.i50  001 
2,093,030  00' 
1,712,178  OOJ 
1,115  875  00' 
2.3-25,750  (K)! 
3,7-22.250  00! 
2,235,550  oo! 
1.373,-200  00 
2  5.58 .580  00' 
2,374.4>(U)0 
•2,1140,0.5;)  oO' 
2,114.9.5.)  0.) 

1.300.100  00'   ^ 

774  397  0)  63.3S3>^t  5)'  [  at  the  rate  of  about  fortv  millions  per  annum,  it  will 
9(177  571  m  [u^'1^477  94  ■  ''''  ^'^''"  ^'''''^  ^^■''•''"  ^'"^  comparatively  brief  period  the 
3!6i'V270  (M)'  0.(1713,305  47  '  world's  supply  of  the  precious  mctals  has  been  increased 
2.'^93.745  00  44,0(>o'.302  9:;'  '  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hundred  and  fortv-two  millions 
5,347.070  40    64.'2S3.r.63  90| 


l$ranch  Mint  at  New  Orleans, 

183S. 

59.4-23.415  cO 

Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,           ' 

1833. 

5.825,747  <iO 

lir.inch  Mint  at  Charlotte,             ' 

133S. 

4.463.  C5.>((') 

Urant-h  Mint  at  P.in  Francisco       ' 

1854. 

71,009.473  ■.•r. 

.\<saj-  OOice  at  New  York             ' 

1354. 

5-2.191. 44:.o3 

Total 

$5^8,619.133  ";7 

"  Of  this  amount  there  has  been  received  since  the 
1st  of  January-,  1849,  of  native  gold,  the  production  of 
the  United  States,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  aiid  two 
millions  of  dollars.  If,  in  addition  to  this  sum,  we 
add  the  gold  produced  from  Australia  and  other  foreign 
22.59.5.3,35  ^>oi  |  countries  during  the  same  period,  which  may  be  stated 
11  ^2^^  71 1  r*'  '  '"  ^"^  "'"^"'  *''^'''  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
33!847!333  50,     production  of  silver  bullion  from  all  sources,  which  is 


3..375.6((3  01    51,313.572  321 

4i>2,3S0,403  t(6  ToSr275,08340  tToi.l.\5,+30  46 


By  an  act  of  Congress,  1.  The  old  Spanish  coins 
are  reoeival.le  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  several  offices,  at  the  Post^fficcs  and  Land-oflices, 
at  the  following  rates ; 


of  dollars." — Further  information  on  Coins  and  Coin- 
age may  l>e  obtained  by  reference  to  the  Quortfrfy  Rer., 
Ixxii.  l"l»4;  Xorth  Arn-riom  Rerinr,  hi.  208  (C.  F. 
Adams);  IIcxt's  ^fa•chants'  .Vayizine,  v.  379,  vii.  2f7, 
iv.  434  ;  De  Bow's  Reriew.  ii.  '281  ;  Banlers"  JZ-i^orw*. 
vol.  X.  (Professor  Dk  Mokoax)  ;  Manual  of  Coins,  by 
EcKFELDT  and  Dc  Bois.  of  United  States  MinU 
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Coir,  a  species  of  yam  manufactured  out  of  the 
husk  of  cocoa-nuts.  The  husks  being  steeped  in  Ava- 
ter,  the  dry  dusty  substance  mixed  with  the  fibres  is 
separated.  These  are  afterward  spun  into  yarn,  and 
manufactured  into  cordage,  that  is  deemed  by  some 
superior  to  that  made  of  hemp.  The  goodness  of  coir 
depends  on  the  fineness  of  the  filaments,  and  on  their 
being  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  About  2,500,000  lbs. 
weight  are  annually  exported  from  Ceylon,  principally 
to  Calcutta,  and  other  ports  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
also  prepared  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  and  many  other 
places  ;  and  is  very  extensively  used  throughout  the 
East. — Bektolacci's  Ceylon;  Bell's  Commerce  of 
JJengal,  dc. 

Coke,  or  Coak,  charred  pit-coal,  prepared  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  ore  by  igniting  the  coals  piled  up  in 
long  ridges  in  the  open  air,  and  closing  in  the  cinders 
with  earth  when  brought  to  a  glowing  red  heat.  For 
the  use  of  the  manufacturers,  the  method  hitherto  most 
in  practice  has  been  to  bum  the  small  or  screened  coal 
in  conical  ovens,  built  of  fire-stone  or  brick,  the  floor 
being  generally  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  oven 
8  feet  high,  while  an  aperture  of  18  inches  diameter  is 
left  at  the  top.  The  small  coal  is  thrown  in  to  the 
depth  of  15  inches  or  more,  and  then  ignited.  The 
oven  door  is  at  first  kept  open,  and  the  hole  at  the  top 
left  uncovered  till  the  mass  is  red  hot.  The  door  is 
then  closed,  and  by  degrees  the  hole  at  the  top  is  cov- 
ered over  with  two  large  flat  stones,  gradually  ap- 
proaching each  other,  when  the  whole  is  left  to  cool. 
^Yhen  sufliciently  cooled,  it  is  drawn  out  with  long  iron 
rakes,  and  the  mass  is  found  to  have  assumed  a  rude 
columnar  arrangement.  The  oven  is  immediately 
charged  again  with  small  coal,  which  the  heat  remain- 
ing in  the  floor  is  found  sufiicient  to  ignite,  and  so  the 
operation  goes  on.  In  both  the  above  ways  good  cokes 
are  made,  but  the  volatile  products  are  lost.  To  save 
these.  Lord  Dundonald  proposed  to  bum  the  coals  in 
a  close  furnace,  to  which  he  adapted  an  apparatus  for 
conveying  the  coal-tar,  with  the  ammoniacal  prod- 
ucts, into  proper  recipients.  About  the  same  time. 
Baron  Von  Haak,  a  German,  constructed  works  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Newcastle  for  distilling  the  small 
coal  in  large  cast-iron  cylinders  upon  the  plan  which 
has  since  been  adopted  in  the  gas-works,  except  that 
the  soot  from  the  furnace  fires  is,  at  Newcastle,  during 
a  certain  period  of  the  combustion,  before  any  graj' 
ashes  liave  begun  to  arise,  conveyed  into  a  chamber 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  collected  for  lamp-black. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  illustrative  of  the 
changes  which  the  carboniferous  structure  undergoes, 
that  the  coal  increases  in  bulk  by  getting  rid  of  its 
gas  ;  eight  sacks  of  coal  will  yield  ten  sacks  of  coke. 

One  of  the  curiosities  in  coke  is  that,  although  so 
granular  in  appearance,  some  of  the  particles  have  al- 
most the  hardness  of  the  diamond,  and  are  found  fit- 
ted fur  cutting  glass. — E.  B. 

Colliery,  a  place  wliere  coal  is  found  in  stratified 
masses,  and  excavated  by  manual  labor,  and  common- 
Ij'  brought  to  the  surface  by  mechanical  power.  The 
exact  date  when  coal  began  to  be  used  as  a  fuel  is  not 
very  certain ;  the  appearance,  if  not  the  use  of  the 
mineral,  must  have  been  known  for  a  long  time  in 
districts  where  the  deposit  was  naturally  exposed ; 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  used  in  England  in  the  ninth  century, 
852.  In  1259  King  Ilcnry  III.  granted  the  privilege 
of  digging  coals  to  certain  parties  in  Newcastle.  Seven 
j'ears  afterward  coal  had  become  an  article  of  export, 
and  was  termed  sea-coal;  and  in  1306,  so  extensive 
was  the  use  of  coals  in  London,  that  Parliament  com- 
plained to  the  king  of  the  noxious  vapors  therefrom 
polluting  the  atmosphere.  In  consequence  of  which 
proclamation  was  made  against  their  further  use,  lest 
the  health  of  the  knights  of  tlie  shire  sliould  suffer  dur- 
ing tlioir  residence  in  the  metropolis.  IJlythe,  writ- 
ing in  1049,  states;  "  It  was  not  many  years  since  the 


famous  city  of  London  petitioned  the  Parliament  of 
England  against  two  nuisances  or  offensive  commodi- 
ties, which  were  likely  to  come  into  great  use  and  es- 
teem ;  and  that  was,  Newcastle  coals,  in  regard  of  their 
stench,  etc. ;  and  hops,  in  regard  they  would  spoyle 
the  taste  of  drinck,  and  eiidanger  the  people."  In  Bel- 
gium the  earliest  reference  to  coal  was  in  1198  or  1200, 
in  the  county  of  Liege,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
a  blacksmith  was  the  first  to  use  it  as  fuel.  In  France 
the  precise  period  of  its  adoption  as  a  substitute  for 
wood  is  not  ascertained.  The  commencement  of  its 
use  in  Paris  was  in  1520,  the  coal  being  drawn,  not 
from  the  mines  of  France,  but  from  the  collieries  of 
Newcastle.  In  Scotland  coal  was  known  and  used 
probably  at  a  very  early  date.  We  are  informed  by 
Chalmers,  the  antiquary,  that  coal  was  worked  at 
Bo'ness  by  William  de  Verepont  before  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  that  a  tenth  of  the  coals  was  paid 
to  the  monks  of  Holyrood  House.  It  is  more  curious, 
however,  than  important  here,  to  trace  the  date  when 
mineral  coal  Mas  first  used  as  a  fuel.  The  earliest  em- 
ployment of  it  in  England  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
was  in  1713,  at  Colebrookdale,  in  Scotland,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in 
France  in  1782.— E.  B.     See  Coal. 

Collision  (Fr.  Ahordage),  in  a  general  sense,  is 
the  act  of  any  two  or  more  bodies  coming  forciblj-  to- 
gether ;  but  in  commercial  navigation  it  means  the 
shock  of  two  ships  coming  into  sudden  and  violent  con- 
tact at  sea,  by  which  one  or  both  may  be  more  or  less 
injured.  From  the  great  increase  of  navigation,  the 
risk  of  accidents  by  collision  at  sea  has  been  propor- 
tionally augmented.  And  it  is,  therefore,  of  much  im- 
portance, 1st,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  most 
likely  to  prevent  their  occurrence ;  and,  2d,  to  determine 
by  whom  a  loss,  when  it  does  occur,  should  be  borne. 

In  regard  to  the  lirst  and  most  essential  of  these  ob- 
jects, it  is  eff'ected,  in  part  at  least,  by  whatever  con- 
tributes to  the  general  improvement  and  security  of 
navigation.  At  common  law,  every  master  of  a  ship 
is  bound  to  keep  a  proper  watch  at  sea,  especially  in 
channels  much  frequented  by  shipping,  and  to  use 
every  precaution  to  avoid  coming  into  contact  Avith 
other  vessels.  But  this  matter  has  been  judged  too 
important  to  be  left  wholly  to  depend  on  the  good  sense 
and  care  of  individuals  ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  secur- 
ing of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  obviating  of 
the  confusion  that  would  iinavoidably  arise  M-ere  ship- 
masters left  to  follow  their  own  ideas  with  respect  to 
it,  rules  and  regulations  have  been  laid  down  in  regard 
to  the  courses  to  l)e  steered  when  ships  are  passing  each 
other,  the  signals  to  be  made  during  fogs,  the  number 
and  description  of  the  lights  to  be  exhibited  at  night, 
and  other  particulars.  In  1840,  the  Trinity  House,  in 
Great  Britain,  promulgated  a  rule  of  this  sort ;  and 
though  not  in  itself  law,  masters  not  complj-ing  with 
its  instructions  were  held  to  be  guilty  of  unseamanlike 
conduct,  and  the  owners  were  made  responsible  for 
the  consequences.  Regulations  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Trinity  rule  have  since  been  enacted  by 
the  Legislature.  As  there  is  no  especial  statute  law'in 
the  United  States,  we  follow  in  a  measure  the  decisions 
of  the  English  courts,  and  are  governed  in'  the  prece- 
dents they  have  established. — See  Kent's  Comm.,  Lect. 
XLVII.  The  existing  English  statute  law  on  the  sub- 
ject is  embodied  in  the  following  clauses  of  the  En- 
glish Mercantile  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  17  and  18  Vict, 
c.  104: 

Regulations  as  to  Lights  and  Fog  Sig7ials.—ThQ  following 
rules  shall  be  ol)sor\-c<l  with  regard  to  lights  and  fog  signals; 
viz. :  1.  Tlic  Admiralty  shall  from  time  to  time  make  regula- 
tions requiring  the  exhibition  of  such  lights,  by  such  classes 
of  sliips,  whether  steam  or  sailing  ships,  within  such  places 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  they  tliink  flt,  and  may  ft"om 
time  to  time  revoke,  alter,  or  vary  the  same.  2.  The  Admi- 
ralty may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  regulations  requiring  the  use 
of  such  fog  signals,  by  such  classes  of  ships,  whether  steam  or 
sailing  ships,  within  such  places  and  under  such  circumstances 
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as  they  think  fit,  and  may  from  time  to  time  revoke,  niter,  or 
vary  the  same.  0.  All  regulations  made  in  jiursuaiice  of  tlii« 
section  shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall 
come  into  operation  on  a  day  to  be  named  in  the  Gazette  in 
which  they  are  published,  and  the  Admiralty  shall  cause  all 
such  regulations  to  be  printed,  and  shall  funiish  a  copy  thereof 
to  any  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  who  applies  for  the  same,  and 
production  of  the  Gazette  containing  such  regulations  shall  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  due  making  and  purport  thereof.  4 
All  owners  and  masters  shall  be  bound  to  take  notice  of  the 
same,  and  shall,  so  long  as  the  same  continues  in  force,  exhibit 
such  lights,  and  use  such  fog  signals,  at  such  times,  within 
such  places,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  circumstances 
ns  are  enjoined  by  such  regulations,  and  shall  not  exhibit  any 
other  lights  or  use  any  other  f  >g  signals,  and  in  case  of  default 
the  master,  or  the  owner  of  the  ship,  if  it  appears  that  ho  was 
In  fault,  shall  for  each  occasion  upon  which  such  regulations 
are  infringed  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20. 

Itvle  a8  to  Shi2>a  meeting  each  other. — Whenever  any  ship, 
wliether  a  steam  or  sailing  ship,  proceeding  in  one  direction, 
meets  another  ship,  whether  a  steam  or  sailing  ship,  proceed- 
ing in  another  direction,  so  that  if  both  ships  were  to  continue 
their  respective  courses  they  would  i)ass  so  near  as  to  involve 
any  risk  of  a  collision,  the  helms  of  both  ships  shall  be  put  to 
port  so  as  to  pass  on  the  port  side  of  each  other;  and  this  rule 
shall  be  obeyed  by  all  steamships  and  by  all  sailing  ships, 
whether  on  the  port  or  starboard  tack,  and  whether  close- 
hauled  or  not,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  as 
to  render  a  departure  from  the  rule  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
immediate  danger,  and  subject  also  to  the  proviso  that  duo  re- 
gard shall  be  had  to  the  dangers  of  navigation,  and,  as  rcgai'ds 
sailing  ships  on  the  starboard  tack  close-hauled,  to  the  keep- 
ing such  ships  under  command.  Rule  for  Steaviers  in  nar- 
roio  Chantuls. — Kvery  steamship,  when  navigating  any  nar- 
row channel,  shall,  whenever  it  is  safe  and  practicable,  keep 
to  that  side  of  the  fair  way  or  mid-channel  which  lies  on  the 
starboard  side  of  such  steamship.  If  Collmon  en.tties  from 
lireach  of  the  above  Hides,  Oirner  not  to  be  entitled  to  recover. 
— If  in  any  rase  of  collision  it  appears  to  the  court  before  which 
the  case  is  tried  that  such  collision  was  occasioned  by  the  non- 
observance  of  any  rule  for  the  exhibition  of  lights  or  the  use 
of  fog  signals  issued  in  pui-duance  of  the  powers  before  con- 
tained, or  of  the  foregoing  rules  as  to  the  passing  of  steam 
and  sailing  ships,  the  owner  of  the  ship  by  which  such  rule 
has  been  infringed  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  any  recom- 
pense whatever  for  any  damage  sustained  by  such  ship  in  such 
collision,  unless  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  made  a  departure  from  the  rule 
nccessaiy.  Breaches  of  tnu-h  Jlules  to  inqd'j  trillful  Default. 
— In  case  any  damage  to  person  or  property  ai'ises  from  the 
non-observance  by  any  ship  of  any  of  the  said  rules,  such  dam- 
age shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  willful  de- 
fault of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  deck  of  such  ship  at  the 
time,  imless  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  circiimstances  of  the  case  made  a  departure  from  tlie  rule 
necessary. 

An  authority  similar  to  that  given  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  by  the  clause  of  the  Mercantile  Ship- 
ping Act  now  quoted  had  been  already  given  to  them, 
and  under  that  authority  they  issued  the  following 
regulations,  which  are  now  (1855)  in  force  : 

Steam  yesf:el.t. — All  British  sea-going  steam  vessels  (wheth- 
er propelled  by  paddles  or  screw)  shall,  within  all  seas,  gul&, 
channels,  etn\its,  bays,  creeks,  roads,  roadi^teads,  harbors, 
havens,  ports,  and  rivers,  and  under  all  circumstances,  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise,  exhibit  lights  of  such  description, 
and  in  such  nmnner  ns  hendnafter  mentioned ;  viz.,  trheii  un- 
der uteani:  A  bright  white  light  at  the  foremast  head  ;  n  green 
light  on  the  starboard  side ;  n  red  light  on  the  port  side.  1. 
The  nuist-head  light  is  to  bo  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  five 
miles  in  a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  the  lan- 
tern is  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  uniform  and  unbroken 
light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  twenty  points  of  the  com- 
pass, being  ten  points  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  viz.,  from  right 
ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  cither  side.  '2.  The 
green  light  on  the  starboard  side  is  to  bo  visible  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  two  miles  in  a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  atmosphere ; 
and  the  lantern  is  to  be  so  constructed  ns  to  show  a  uniform 
nnd  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  ten  points 
of  the  con\pass,  vir.,  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the 
lH>am  on  the  starboard  side.  X  The  red  light  on  the  port  side 
is  likewise  to  Iw  fitted  so  as  to  throw  its  light  the  si\nie  distance 
on  that  side.  4.  The  side  lights  an>.  moreover,  to  be  fitted  with 
scrt-ens,  on  the  inbonnl  side,  of  at  least  thnv  feet  long,  to  pre- 
\'cnt  the  lights  from  being  seen  across  the  bow.  n'heti  at  an- 
chor :  A  common  bright  light 


Sailing  VenaeU. — We  hereby  require  that  all  sailing  vessels 
when  under  sail,  or  being  towed,  approaching  or  Ijeing  ap- 
proached by  any  other  vessel,  sliall  be  Ijound  to  show  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  a  bright  light  in  such  a  position  a.s  can 
be  best  seen  by  such  vessel  or  vessels,  and  in  sufficient  time 
to  avoid  collision.  All  sailing  vessels  at  anchor  in  roadsteads 
or  fair  ways  shall  be  also  bound  to  exhibit,  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,  a  constant  bright  light  at  the  mast-head,  except 
within  harbors  or  other  places  where  regulations  for  other 
lights  for  ships  are  legally  esublished.  Tlie  lantern  to  be 
used  when  at  anchor,  both  by  steam  vessels  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, is  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear  good  light  all 
round  the  horizon.  We  hereby  revoke  all  regulations  here- 
tofore made  by  us  relating  to  steam  vessels  exhibiting  or  cax- 
i-ying  lights;  and  we  require  that  the  preceding  regulations 
be  strictly  carried  intocffectafterthelst  day  of  August,  1S62. 

Lirectiona  for  Fitting  the  LighU.—'Yhv  manner  of  fitting 
the  colored  lights  is  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  They 
should  be  fitted  each  with  a  screen  of  wood  on  the  inboard 
side,  in  order  to  prevent  both  being  seen  at  the  same  moment 
from  any  direction  but  that  of  right  ahead.  Tliis  is  im])ortant, 
for  without  the  screens  (a  principle  first  introduced  » ith  this 
plan)  any  jjlan  of  bow-lights  would  be  ineffective  as  a  means 
of  indicating  the  direction  of  steering.  This  will  be  readily 
understood  Ijy  a  reference  to  the  illustrations,  where  it  will 
appear  evident  that  in  any  situation  in  which  two  vessels  may 
approach  each  other  in  the  dark,  the  colored  lights  will  in- 
stantly indicate  to  both  the  relative  course  of  each ;  that  is, 
each  will  know  whether  the  other  is  approaching  directly  or 
crossing  the  bows,  either  to  starboard  or  to  port  This  intima- 
tion is  all  that  is  required  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  each  other 
in  the  darkest  night,  with  almost  equal  safety  as  in  broad  day, 
and  for  the  want  of  which  so  many  lamentable  accidents  have 
occurred.  Patterns  of  the  lanterns  to  be  carried,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  screens  are  to  be  fitted,  may  be  seen  at  the 
custom-houses  of  the  principal  commercial  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tlie  system  of  night  lights  laid  down  in  tlie  above 
regulations  has  been  adopted  in  her  raaje.-ty's  ser\iee,  and  by 
the  governments  of  the  principal  foreign  maritime  nations. 

Every  master  of  a  ship  is  bound,  as  well  by  the 
duty  he  owes  to  his  employers  and  to  those  on  board 
his  ship,  as  by  positive  rule,  to  keep  a  proper  watch  at 
sea,  especially  in  channels  much  frequented  bv  ship- 
ping, and  to  use  every  precaution  to  avoid  coming  into 
contact  with  other  vessels.  In  order  still  better  to 
])rovide  against  danger,  and  to  obviate  disputes,  the 
Trinity  House  promulgated,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1840,  the  following  Rule  of  Navigation  : 

Rule  of  Navigation  issued  by  the  Trinity  House. — The  at- 
tention of  this  Corporation  having  been  directed  to  the  numer- 
ous severe,  and  in  some  instances  fatal,  accidents  which  have 
resulted  from  the  collision  of  vessels  navigated  by  steam,  and 
it  appearing  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  calamities,  that  a  regulation 
should  be  established  for  the  guidance  and  govemraent  of  per- 
sons intrusted  with  the  charge  of  such  vessels;  and  whereas, 
1.  The  recognized  nde  for  sailing  vessels  is,  that  those  hav- 
ing  the  wind  fiiir  shall  give  way  to  those  on  a  wind ;  that  when 
both  are  going  by  the  wind,  the  vessel  on  the  st.irboard  tack 
■shall  keep  her  wind,  and  the  one  on  the  larboard  tack  bear  up 
strongly,  passing  each  other  on  the  larboard  hand ;  that  when 
both  vessels  have  the  wind  large  or  abeam,  and  meet  they 
shall  pass  each  other  in  the  same  way  on  the  larboard  hand, 
to  effect  which  two  last-mentioned  objects  the  helm  must  be 
put  to  port;  and  as  steam  vessels  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  ves.sels  navigating  with  a  fair  wind,  and  should  give 
iray  to  sailing  vessels  on  a  irind  of  cither  tack;  it  becomes  only 
nccessapi-  to  provide  a  rule  for  their  observance  when  meeting 
other  steamers,  or  sailing  vessels  going  large. 

Under  these  considerations,  and  with  the  object  before  stated, 
this  Hoard  has  deemed  it  right  to  frame  and  promulgate  the 
following  rule,  which,  on  communication  with  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  the  Elder  Hrethren  find  has  been 
alri-ady  adopted  in  resjH>ct  of  steam  ves.sels  in  her  majesty's 
ser\ice ;  nnd  they  desire  earnestly  to  press  ujHm  the  minds  of 
all  jHTSon:)  having  charge  of  stonm  A-cssels  the  propriety  and 
urgent  necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  thereto ;  vir, :  2.  Rule  for 
Steam  \'es.<telAon  different  ro«r,«#,v.— When  such  vessels  mnst 
ine\-itably  or  necessarily  cross  so  near  that,  by  continuing  their 
rcsiiectivo  courses,  there  would  bo  a  risk  of  their  coming  ia 
collision,  each  vessel  shall  put  her  helm  to  jK>rt,  so  as  alwaya 
to  pass  on  the  larboard  side  of  each  other.  A  steam  Tessel 
passing  another  in  a  narrow  channel  must  always  leave  the 
vessel  she  is  passing  on  the  larN>ard  hand.     Hy  order, 

.1.  liF-nRKBT,  Secret«rjr. 
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It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  state  that  neither  this 
nor  ain'  rule  of  the  sort  is  to  be  regarded  as  inflexible, 
or  to  be  followed  at  all  hazards.  The  safety  of  the 
ship  is  the  paramount  consideration,  and  no  master  is 
justified  in  abiding  by  a  rule,  when  by  doing  so  he 
plainly  incurs  danger.  A.  may  be  in  his  proper  course, 
but  if  by  pursuing  it  he  will  run  a  great  risk  of  coming 
into  collision  with  B.,  who  is  upon  a  wrong  course,  he 
is  bound  to  alter,  his  course  so  as  to  avoid  a  collision. 
The  fact  of  one  master  being  ignorant,  careless,  or  in 
fault,  is  no  reason  why  another  should  not  use  everj^ 
means  in  his  power  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his 
ship,  and,  consequentlj',  of  the  lives  and  property  in- 
trusted to  his  care. 

The  conditions  under  which  cases  of  collision  take 
place  ditt'er  extremely.  Thus,  1st.  It  may  be  merely 
accidental,  or  be  occasioned  by  circumstances  beyond 
the  power  of  control,  as  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  or 
waves  dashing  or  impelling  the  ships  together,  without 
blame  being  imputable  to  either  party  ;  or,  2d.  It  may 
be  owing  to  the  culpable  negligence  or  misconduct  of 
one  party ;  or,  3d.  Both  parties  may  be  to  blame.  In 
adjudicating  upon  losses  growing  out  of  collisions  that 
have  taken  place  under  such  different  circumstances, 
the  conclusions  must  also  be  verj'  different. 

"With  respect  to  the  first  class  of  cases  there  is  little 
apparent  difficulty  :  wherever  a  loss  is  occasioned  by  a 
storm,  a  fog,  or  other  accidental  circumstance  without 
any  blame  being  ascribable  to  either  party,  it  Avould 
appear  to  be  equitable  that  it  should  be  borne  by  the 
sufferer.  And  this  principle  having  been  embodied  in 
the  Eoman  law,  was  subsecjuently  ingrafted  into  that 
of  England. — Marshall  on  Insurance,  cap.  12,  §  2. 
But  other  authorities,  to  whom  the  greatest  deference 
is  due,  contend  that  the  loss  arising  from  accidental 
collisions,  however  it  may  aftect  the  parties,  should  be 
equally  divided  between  them;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
rule  followed  in  most  maritime  states. — Ordonnance  of 
1G81,  lib.  iii.  tit.  xii.  art.  10,  with  the  observations  of 
Yalin.  It  also  is  the  rule  sanctioned  bj'  the  law  of 
England  in  cases  where  both  parties  are  to  blame,  but 
where  the  blame  can  not  be  discriminated.  Those 
cases  in  which  the  blame  is  clearly  ascribable  to  either 
party  present  no  difficulty. 

The  leading  doctrines  of  the  law  of  England  with  re- 
gard to  collisions  have  been  clearlyand  succinctlystated 
by  Lord  Stowell.  "  In  the  first  place,"  says  his  lord- 
ship, "  a  collision  may  happen  without  blame  being  im- 
putable to  either  party,  as  when  the  loss  is  occasioned 
by  a  storm  or  any  other  fis  major.  In  that  case  the 
misfortune  must  be  borne  by  the  party  on  whom  it 
happens  to  light;  the  other  not  being  responsible  to 
him  in  any  degree.  Secondly,  a  misfortune  of  this 
kind  may  arise  where  both  parties  are  to  blame,  where 
there  has  been  a  want  of  due  diligence  or  of  skill  on 
both  sides ;  in  such  a  case  the  rule  of  law  is,  that  the 
loss  must  be  apportioned  between  them,  as  having  been 
occasioned  by  the  fault  of  both  of  them.  Thirdly,  it 
may  happen  by  the  misconduct  of  the  suffering  party 
only ;  anil  then  the  rule  is,  that  the  sufferer  must  bear 
his  own  burden.  Lastly,  it  may  have  been  the  fault 
of  the  ship  which  ran  the  other  down,  and  in  this  case 
the  innocent  party  would  be  entitled  to  an  entire  com- 
pensation from  the  other." — 2  Dousoy's  Admiralti/  Re- 
ports, 83. 

We  may  add  that  the  rule  of  the  equal  division  of 
the  damage  where  both  vessels  arc  to  blame  has  been, 
since  Lord  Stowell's  time,  fully  recognized  and  finally 
established  bj'  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  an 
appeal  from  Scotland. 

Various  authorities  have  spoken  disparagingly  of 
the  rule  now  referred  to,  and  have  called  it  ajuclichtm 
rusticorum ;  and  it  would,  no  doul)t,  be  very  desirable 
in  cases  of  collision  where  both  parties  are  to  blame, 
that  the  neglect  or  culpaliility  of  each  should  be  accu- 
rately determined,  and  the  damages  assessed  accord- 
ingly.    But  from  the  obscurity  in  which  such  cases  are 


almost  always  involved,  and  the  conflicting  testimony 
brought  forward  by  the  diflerent  parties,  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  this  being  done  are  usually  quite  in- 
superable ;  and  it  is  better  to  adopt  a  rule  which, 
though  perhaps  less  eciuitable  in  principle,  is  fairer  in 
its  application  than  any  other  that  could  be  adopted. 
Of  its  expediency  there  can,  indeed,  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  The  observations  of  Valin  are,  in  this  respect, 
cjuite  conclusive.  "  C'etoit,"  says  he,  "le  moyen  le 
plus  propre  a  rendre  les  capitaines  ou  maitres  cles  na- 
vires  extremement  attentifs  a  eviter  tout  abordage,  sur- 
tout  ceux  des  batimens  foibles  et  plus  susceptibles  d'etre 
incommodes  par  le  moindre  choc,  en  leur  rendrant  tou- 
jours  present  la  crainte  de  supporter  la  moitie  du  dom- 
mage  rju'ils  en  pourroient  recevoir.  Et  si  Ton  dit  qu'il 
auroit  ete  plus  simple  et  ]ilus  court  de  laisser  pour  le 
compte  particulier  d'un  chacun  le  dommage  qu'il  auroit 
re9U,  comme  provenant  d'un  cas  fortuit ;  la  reponse  est 
qu'alors  les  capitaines  de  gros  navires  n'auroient  plus 
craint  de  heurter  les  batimens  d'une  beaucoup  moindre 
force  que  le  leurs :  rien  done  de  plus  juste  cjue  la  con- 
tribution par  moitie." — Commentaire  sur  V Ordonnance 
de  1G81,  ii.  179,  ed.  1776. 

In  apportioning  the  damage  in  cases  where  both  par- 
ties have  been  in  fault,  the  cjuestion  occurs,  whether 
the  damage  done  to  the  cargo  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count or  left  out  in  the  estimate  on  which  the  appor- 
tionment is  to  be  made.  This  knotty  point  has  been 
difterently  decided  in  different  countries.  But  the  rule 
which  limits  the  liability  of  owners  to  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  freight  applies  to  cases  of  damage  by  colli- 
sion. For  further  observations  on  this  curious  and  im- 
portant subject,  in  addition  to  Valin  and  the  other  au- 
thorities already  referred  to,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
chapter  on  collision  added  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shec  to  his 
edition  of  Lord  Tenterden's  work  on  the  Law  of  Ship- 
ping, and  the  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  Maude 
and  Pollock's  Treatise  ou  the  Law  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 

Number  of  Collisions  at  Sea. — A  statement  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  A.  Rucker,  imderwriter,  giving 
a  classification  of  the  number  of  collisions  at  sea  re- 
ported in  Lloyd's  lists  during  the  five  years  from  1845 
to  1849  inclusive.  It  thence  appears  that  the  annual 
numbers  were  G03,  504,  699,  G33,  and  565;  so  that  there 
was  a  decrease  in  1849,  notAvithstanding  the  increased 
traffic  of  that  year.  The  total  collisions  of  the  five 
years  amounted  to  3064.  Of  these  279  were  eases  in 
which  a  vessel  was  sunk,  nm  down,  or  abandoned ; 
189  were  cases  in  which  there  was  serious  damage; 
686  in  which  the  damage,  although  less,  was  still  con- 
sideral)le  ;  and  1910  in  which  it  was  only  slight.  The 
average  of  steamers  in  contact  with  steamers  during 
each  year  is  about  11 ;  of  steamers  in  contact  with  sail- 
ing vessels  about  37 ;  of  sailing  vessels  in  contact  with 
steamers  36 ;  and  of  sailing  vessels  in  contact  with 
sailing  vessels  533.  Since  that  time  the  number  of 
collisions  has  been  increasing ;  and  in  the  years  1855 
and  1856  they  have  been  particularly  large  in  number; 
and  attended  with  great  loss  of  life,  especially  in  the 
cases  of  the  Arctic,  the  Pacijic,  and  the  Lynnais. 

Colchicum  Autumnale  {Meadow  Saffron,  or  A  u- 
tumn  Crocus),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  ^fl:lantho- 
ce(p,  is  largely  collected  for  medicinal  use  in  England. 
Its  infusion  is  well  known  as  a  powerful  remedy  for 
gout,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  in  France  under 
the  name  of  Knu  Midicinale.  The  cormus  or  bull),  and 
also  the  seeds,  are  used  in  medicine,  and  have  a  strong, 
persistent,  bitter  taste.  Its  medicinal  virtues  appear 
to  be  derived  from  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  wliich  has  been 
termed  colrhiria.  The  best  prc])aration  is  the  wine  of 
colchicum,  prepared  by  digesting  eight  ounces  of  the 
seeds  in  forty  ounces  of  sherry  for  about  a  week,  shak- 
ing the  vessel  daily,  and  pressing  out  the  li(iuor.  The 
usual  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifty  drops  taken  in  water.  It 
possesses  intense  activity  as  a  poison.  Tlie  plant  de- 
rives its  name  from  Colchis,  iu  Armenia,  •where  it  is 
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said  to  have  abounded.— E.  15.  See  CnniSTisox  on 
I'uliims. 

Colocynthis,  Coloquintida,  or  Bitter  Cu- 

CTimber  ((jcriii.  K(jI<j<jii'(i,U-u;  \)u.  JSiltir-njipcbm  ;  l-'r. 
Coloi/iiiulei ;  It.  (Joloi/iiinlidn;  Sp.  Cijliiquuitidns ;  Arab. 
and  Pers.  J/unzil),  the  produce  of  an  annual  plant  {Cu- 
cumis  cotuci/nlki.i,  Linn. J,  growinjj  in  Turkey,  Nubia, 
India,  and  other  places,  much  reseinldinf^tlie  cucumber 
in  herbuf^e.  When  ripe,  tlie  fruit  is  peeled  and  dried 
in  a  stove,  and  in  tlii.s  state  is  brought  to  England.  It 
is  inodorous,  but  lias  an  extremely  nauseous  tast<;.  It 
is  un  e.\cee<lingly  powerful  drastic  cathartic.  When 
it  is  larger  tlian  a  St.  Jlicliael's  orange,  and  has  black 
acute-ixjinted  ends,  it  is  not  good. — Ai.nslie's  Materia 
Jiulira. 

Cologne  (Ger.  Kufn ;  ancient  Affripjiina  colonia),  a 
fortilicd  city  of  Western  Germany,  formerly  capital  of 
electorate,  now  capital  of  lilieni^li  Prussia,  on  the  left 
hiiwk  of  the  Iihine,  across  which  a  bri<lge  of  boats  con- 
nects it  with  its  suburb,  Deutz,  45  miles  north-north- 
west of  Coblenz.  Lat.  of  cathedral  50^  50  2U  N., 
long.  C^  57'  52"  E.  Population  78, .500.  It  communi- 
cates l)y  railroad  with  Ilamm,  IJonn,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Mechlin,  and  has  extensive  passage  traffic  with  steam- 
packets  on  the  Rhine.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton- 
yarn  and  stufls,  silk  fabrics,  velvets,  woolen  cloths, 
hosiery,  lace,  cordage,  tobacco,  hats, wax-lights,  starch, 
needles,  clocks,  gold  and  silver  articles,  vinegar,  seal- 
ing-wax, earthen  and  lacquered  wares,  and  twenty- 
four  factories  of  J-mu  de  Cologne.  Its  position  gives  it 
an  extensive  and  increasing  trade  between  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  under  the  French  it  was  the 
capital  de|)ot  of  IJoer.  Population  of  arrondissement 
in  18-1!),  4'J7,330. 

Colonies:  Colony  Trade.  Colcnies  are  es'?ab- 
lishnieuts  founded  in  foreign  countries  by  individuals 
who  either  voluntarily  emigrate  from,  or  are  forcibly 
sent  abroad  Ijy,  their  mother  country.  The  col  ny 
trade  is  the  trade  carried  on  between  colonies  and 
their  parent  states. 

1.  EsTAiiLismiENT  OF  Colonies.  Greek  Colonies. — 
Various  motives  have,  in  difterent  countries  and  ages, 
led  to  the  formation  of  colonics.  The  Greek  colonies 
of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  chietiy  founded  by  citi- 
zens whom  the  violence  and  fury  of  contending  factions 
forced  to  leave  their  native  land  ;  but  they  were  some- 
times formed  for  tlie  purpose  of  relieving  the  mother 
country  of  a  redundant  population,  and  sometimes  also 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  splicre  of  commercial 
transactions,  or  of  providing  for  their  security.  The 
relations  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  estatdishment  of  the  latter.  'When  a  colony 
was  founded  by  fugitives  forcibly  expelled  from  their 
ancient  homes;  or  when  it  was  founded,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  by  bodies  of  voluntary  emigrants, 
who  re«eived  no  assistance  from,  and  were  in  no  re- 
spect controlled  by,  the  i)arent  state,  it  was  from  the 
first  independent ;  and  even  in  those  rarer  cases  in 
which  the  emigration  was  conducte<l  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  parent  city,  and  when  the  colony 
was  protected  by  her  i)owerauil  intluence,  the  depend- 
ence was  mostly  far  from  being  absolute  and  com- 
plete. The  great  bulk  of  the  Greek  colonics  were  re.ally 
independent  states ;  and  though  they  commonly  re- 
pardeil  the  land  of  their  forefathers  with  lilial  respect, 
though  they  yielded  to  its  citizens  the  place  of  distinc- 
tion at  public  games  and  religious  solemnities,  and 
were  expected  to  assist  thent  in  time  of  war,  they  did 
so  as  allies  only,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  and  never  as 
snl)jects.  Owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  institutions, 
and  their  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civiliz.cd  life  to  the 
native  inhabiiiuits  of  the  countries  among  whom  they 
were  generally  placed,  these  colonies  rose  in  a  com- 
paratively short  j>eriod  to  a  high  pitch  of  oimlence  and 
rellnemeut;  and  many  among  them,  as  Miletus  and 
Ephcsus  in  Asia  Minor,  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  in 


Sicily,  and  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  not  only 
equaled,  but  greatly  surpassed,  their  mother  cities  in 
wealth  and  power. 

UiiTiuin  Cidmiux. — The  Roman  colonies  were  for  the 
most  part  founded  by  and  under  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment ;  being  intended  to  serve  both  as  outlets  for 
poor  and  discontented  citizens  and  as  military  sta- 
tions or  garrisons,  to  secure  the  sulyection  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  over  which  they  were  scattered.  The 
most  intimate  iKjlitical  union  was  always  maintained 
between  them  and  the  mother  city.  Their  internal 
government  was  modeled  on  tliat  of  Home;  and.  while 
their  sujierior  officers  were  mostly  sent  from  the  capi- 
tal, they  were  made  to  contribute  their  full  quota  of 
troops  and  taxes,  to  assi.st  in  carrying  on  the  contests 
in  which  the  Republic  was  almost  constantly  engaged. 
Spanish  Colonics. — The  early  colonies  of  most  mod- 
em nations  were  fou-nded  Ijy  private  adventurers,  in- 

,  iluenced  either  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  by  a  desire  to 
escape  from  religious  persecution,  without  any  wish  to 
relieve  the  mother  countrj-  of  a  surplus  population  or 
to  bridle  sulijugated  provinces.  On  their  lirst  institu- 
tion, therefore,  the  modem  colonies  approached,  thougli 

■  with  some  essential  variations,  more  nearly  to  the  Gre- 

j  cian  than  the  Roman  model;  but  the  period  of  their 
freedom  was  of  verv-  limited  duration.  Thev  were 
very  soon  subjected  to  laws  and  regulations  framed  in 
the  metropolis,  and  calculated,  as  was  to  be  supposed, 
rather  to  promote  its  interests  than  those  of  the  colo- 
ny. At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  foundation  of  co- 
lonial establishments  was  eagerly  patronized  by  most 
European  governments,  in  the  view  of  extending  com- 
merce and  of  enriching  the  mother  country,  by  secur- 
ing to  her  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  market  of 
distant  countries ;  and  where,  from  the  thinness  of  the 
aboriginal  pojiulation,  or  their  inferiority  in  the  arts 

I  of  civilized  life,  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  amass 
fortunes  with  comparative  rapidity.  The  Spaniards 
who  first  resorted  to  America  after  its  discover\-  had 
no  intention  of  settling  in  the  country,  or  of  colonizing 
it.  The  idea  that  gold  and  silver  alone  constituted 
wealth  was  then  universally  prevalent ;  and  the  bold 
and  enterprising  comjianions  and  followers  of  Colum- 
bus, instead  of  engaging  in  industrious  undertakings, 
which  they  neither  understood  nor  relished,  sought 
only  to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the  feeble  and 

'  defenseless  natives  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  their  pos- 
session, and  of  the  abundance  of  which  the  most  exag- 
gerated accounts  were  immediately  spread' through- 
out Europe.  When  new  adventurers  arrived  on  an 
unknown  coast,  their  single  inquiry  was,  whether  it 
abounded  in  gold.  If  it  did.  they  remained,  for  some 
time  at  least,  in  the  country ;  if  not,  they  immediate- 
ly set  sail  for  some  other  quarter.  Auin  rabida  silts  a 
culttira  I/tj'-jiarws  dirertit,  is  the  expressive  statement  of 
a  contemporary  writer  (Petms  Martynis,  in  the  Xcrtis 
Orbis  of  Grynaus,  p.  511).  The  slow  progress  of  the 
.Spanish  colonies  after  their  first  discoverv  must  prin- 
cipally be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  The  gold  and  silver 
accumulated  by  the  natives  were  very  soon  exhaust^ 

'  ed  ;  and  the  skill  and  energy-  of  the  successive  swarms 
of  adventurers,  who  continued  to  pour  into  the  coun- 
try, were  principally  directed  to  the  unproductive  and 
generally  ruinous  trade  of  mining.  The  few  large  for- 
tunes that  were  made  in  this  way,  like  the  large  ]>rize3 
in  a  lottery,  intlamed  the  cupidity  of  the  multitude, 
anil  gave  an  appearance  of  credibility  to  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  mines. 
After  the  gambling  spirit  which  had  exclusively  actu- 
ated the  early  adventurers  had  l)egun  to  subside,  the 
colonists  gratlually  betook  themselves  to  agricultural 
and  commercial  pursuits:  and  the  vast  variety  of  valu- 
able productions  with  which  Mexico  ami  the  other 
Spanish  colonies  alioumied.  the  extreme  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  their  advantageous  situation,  would,  had 
they  l>een  only  tolerably  well  governed,  h.nve  occasion- 
ed their  rapid  increase  in  wcilth  and  civilization.   But 
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a  blind  and  intolerant  despotism  paralyzed  their  ener- 
gies, and  fettered  and  retarded  their  progress.  All  the 
abuses  and  defects  of  the  government  of  Old  Spain 
were  transferred  to,  and  multiplied  in,  the  colonies. 
The  -whole  property  of  those  vast  regions  was  consid- 
ered as  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  everj-  law 
or  regulation,  whether  of  a  local  or  general  nature, 
affecting  their  government,  emanated  from  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  king  was 
always  present.  We  can  not  stop  to  describe  the  sort 
of  regulations  to  which  the  colonists  were  subjected 
with  any  degree  of  minuteness ;  but  we  may  notice  a 
few  of  them,  to  furnish  the  means  of  judging  of  their 
general  spirit  and  probable  effect.  It  was,  for  example, 
made  a  capital  offense  to  carry  on  any  intercourse  with 
foreigners ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  colo- 
nies were  even  forbidden  any  intercourse  with  each 
other,  unless  under  the  strictest  and  most  vexations 
regulations.  There  were  several  articles,  such  as  flax, 
hemp,  and  wine,  which  the}'  were  not  permitted  to  cul- 
tivate ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  crown  reserved  to 
itself  the  monopoly  of  salt,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  and 
some  other  less  important  articles.  The  alcavala,  and 
other  oppressive  imposts,  which  had  proved  destruc- 
tive of  industry  in  Old  Spain,  v.ere  rigorously  levied 
as  well  on  the  exports  as  on  the  imports  of  the  colo- 
nies. Xo  situation  of  power  or  emolument  could  be 
filled  except  by  a  native  of  Old  Spain.  The  Catholic 
religion  was  established,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  ;  and  bishops,  tithes,  and  the  Inquisition  follow- 
ed in  it.s  train :  while,  in  order  still  better  to  consoli- 
date and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  this  monstrous 
despotism,  the  government  endeavored  to  make  the 
colonists  insensiljle  of  their  degradation,  by  proscrib- 
ing every  species  of  instruction,  and  watchfullj-  oppos- 
ing the  introduction  and  progress  of  all  useful  knowl- 
edge !  Under  such  circumstances,  we  can  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  continental  colonists,  among  whom  the 
monopoly  system  Avas  maintained  in  its  greatest  puri- 
ty, should  have  languished  for  above  two  centuries  in  a 
state  of  sluggish  inactivity.  Though  surrounded  by  all 
the  means  of  producing  wealth,  they  were  not  generally 
wealthy.  Oppression  rendered  them  indolent ;  and 
went  far  to  deprive  them  not  only  of  the  power,  but 
also  of  the  wish,  to  emerge  from  poverty.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  colonists  who  occupied  the  "\Vest  India  Isl- 
ands was  not  quite  so  slow.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that,  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  Spain  reaped 
no  greater  advantage  from  the  possession  of  Cuba, 
Hispaniola,  and  Porto  Eico,  than  England  or  France 
from  the  smallest  of  its  dependencies.  In  proof  of 
this  we  may  mention  that  the  noble  island  of  Cuba, 
which  could  without  difficulty  supply  all  Europe  with 
sugar,  did  not,  in  1750,  produce  a  sufficient  quantity 
even  for  the  consumption  of  Old  Spain.  But  the  com- 
bined influence  of  an  arbitrary  and  intolerant  govern- 
ment, and  of  a  degrading  superstition,  could  not  bal- 
ance the  means  of  improvement  wliich  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  command  thence  arising  over  most  of 
the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
gave  to  the  colonists.  Owing  also  to  the  total  inca- 
pacity of  Old  Spain  to  furnish  her  transatlantic  prov- 
inces with  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  articles  she  had 
forced  them  to  import  from  Europe,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  with  them 
by  the  other  European  nations,  she  had  been  compelled 
gradually  to  relax  tlic  severity  of  her  commercial  mo- 
nopoly. A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  spirit 
of  industry.  The  colonists  began  to  lie  more  sensible 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  less 
inclined  to  sulimit  to  the  blind  and  liigoted  policy  of 
the  Spanish  court.  In  1781,  a  rebellion  liroke  out  in 
Peru,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  new  monopoly  in  that  province, 
which  threatened  to  end  in  the  total  dissolution  of  the 
connection  between  Spain  and  South  America,  and  was 
not  quelled  without  great  diflSculty  and  much  blood- 


shed. But  the  spirit  of  liberty,  when  once  excited, 
could  not  be  supfiressed.  It  continued  to  gain  ground 
progressively,  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  con- 
test between  France  and  Spain  interrupted  the  commu- 
nication with  the  mother  country,  and  gave  the  colo- 
nists an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  that  independence 
which,  after  a  lengthened  and  bloody  struggle,  they 
happily  succeeded  in  achieving. 

British  Colonies. — The  English,  who,  like  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  had  been  impressed  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  envy  by  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Xcw  AVorld,  speedily  entered  with  enthusiasm  and 
ardor  into  the  career  of  discovery.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  bull  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  obtained 
from  the  Pope,  conveying  to  them  the  ample  donation 
of  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  infidels  that  the  Span- 
iards had  discovered  or  might  discover,  the  English, 
to  avoid  encroaching  on  the  dominions  of  their  rivals, 
dii-ected  their  efforts  farther  to  the  north.  Several  at- 
tempts to  found  colonies  on  the  coast  of  America  were 
made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
others.  But  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  the  deficiency  of  their  supplies  of  provisions, 
the  loss  of  time  in  fruitless  searches  after  gold,  and  the 
various  difficulties  incident  to  the  first  settlement  of  a 
colony,  none  of  these  attempts  proved  successful ;  and 
it  was  not  until  1G07  that  a  small  body  of  adventurers 
founded  the  first  permanent  establishment  of  the  En- 
glish in  America,  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia.  Let- 
ters patent  were  granted  in  1609  by  King  James  to  the 
principal  persons  resident  in  London,  by  whom  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  formation  of  the  colony  was  to  be 
defrayed,  incorporating  them  into  a  company,  and 
establishing  a  council  in  England  for  the  direction  of 
their  proceedings,  the  members  of  which  Avere  to  be 
chosen  by,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of,  t.he  ma- 
jority of  the  partners  of  the  company;  permitting 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  support  and  sustenance 
of  the  colony  for  the  first  seven  years  to  lie  exported 
free  of  duty;  declaring  that  the  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants were  to  be  secured  in  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  Englishmen,  the  same  as  if  they  had  remain- 
ed at  home  or  been  born  in  England ;  and  reserving 
only,  as  the  stipulated  price  of  these  concessions,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  jiolicy  of  the  Spaniards,  onc-jij'/h  part 
of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  to  be  found  in  the  colonies, 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  his  Majesty  and  his  successors 
in  all  time  to  come.  In  virtue  of  these  powers,  the 
company  issued,  in  1G21,  a  charter  or  ordinance,  Avhich 
gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  constitution 
of  the  colony.  By  this  charter  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  was  lodged,  partly  in  the  governor,  who  held 
the  place  of  the  sovereign,  partly  in  a  council  of  state 
named  by  the  company,  and  partly  in  a  general  coun- 
cil or  assembly  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
peojjle,  in  which  were  vested  poAvers  and  privileges 
similar  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  Avas 
not  long.  howcA-er,  before  the  king  and  the  company 
quarreled.  Tlie  Latter  Avcre  in  consequence  diA'csted 
of  all  their  rights,  partly  bj'  open  violence,  and  partly 
under  color  of  laAv,  Avithout  compensation,  after  having 
expended  upAvard  of  £150,000  in  founding  the  colony; 
and  a  goA-ernor  and  council  of  state  appointed  by  the 
king  succeeded  to  the  poAvcrs  of  those  appointed  by  the 
committee. — Roi!ERTson's  Jllitorij  of  Anieriva,  book 
i's..  passim  :  Jkfi-iokson's  jVo^m  o/j  Viri/iiiia,  p.  179. 

The  founders  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  liad  been 
actuated  solely  l)y  tlie  hopes  of  gain ;  but  the  colonies 
that  Averc  soon  after  established  in  Ncav  England  Avere 
chiefly  planted  by  men  Avlio  fled  from  religious  and  po- 
litical persecution.  The  form  of  goA'ernnient  in  the 
NcAv  England  colonics,  though  at  first  modified  a  good 
deal  by  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  entertained  Ijy 
the  colonists,  Avas  in  its  leading  principles  essentially 
free.     For  a  considerable  period  the  colonists  electod 
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their  own  Kovernors,  coined  money,  and  exercised 
most  of  the  ri},'li's  of  sovereifjnt y  ;  while  the  Knj^lish, 
wholly  enfjfrosscd  witli  the  contest  Ijctween  freedom 
and  prero;^ative  at  home,  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to 
their  i)roceedinf,'s.  Suliscquently  to  the  Restoration, 
however,  the  j^overnments  of  most  of  the  New  P^n- 
gland  States  were  established  nearly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  of  Virginia ;  which,  indeed,  became  the  fa- 
vorite model,  not  only  for  the  constitution  of  the  colo- 
nies estaldished  on  the  continent,  with  the  exception  ] 
of  the  jjroprietary  goveriinicnts  of  rennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  but  also  for  those  tliat  were  established  in 
the  West  India  Islands.  But  under  every  vicissitude 
of  goveniinent  and  fortune,  the  New  Enj^land  colo- 
nists were  distinguished  by  the  same  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic love  of  lilierty  that  had  first  induced  them 
to  quit  tlieir  native  land.  Every  thing  relating  to  the 
internal  regulation  and  administration  of  the  different 
colonies  was  determined,  in  the  colonial  assemblies,  l)y 
representatives  freely  chosen  by  the  settlers.  The  per- 
sonal lilierty  of  the  citizens  was  well  secured  and  vigi- 
lantly protected.  And,  if  wo  except  the  restraints  on 
their  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  jealously 
guarded  by  the  mother  country,  the  inhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  enjoyed  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  freedom  when  colonists  of  England 
that  they  now  enjoy  as  citizens  of  the  powerful  repub- 
lic of  North  America.  Their  progress  in  wealth  and 
population  was  in  consequence  quite  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  white  jxipulation  of  the 
colonies  had  increased  in  177G,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Kevolutionary  Avar,  to  above  2,000,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  them  amount- 
ed to  about  .£1,. 'WO, 000  a  year  ! 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  un- 
exampled prosperity  and  rapid  growth  of  our  North 
American  colonies,  and  generally  of  all  colonies  placed 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  North  American 
colonists  carried  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  jiracticed  b)-  a  civilized  and  polished  peo- 
ple. They  had  been  trained  from  their  infancy  to  habits 
of  industry  and  subordination.  They  were  ]iractically 
acquainted  with  the  liest  and  wisest  form  of  civil  polity 
that  had  been  cstalilishcil  in  Europe;  and  they  were 
placed  in  a  situation  that  enabled  them,  without  diffi- 
cult}',  to  remedy  its  defects,  and  to  try  every  institu- 
tion by  the  test  of  utility.  But  the  tliinness  of  the  abo- 
riginal pojjulation,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  ob- 
taining inexhaustible  sup])lies  of  fertile  and  unoccu- 
pied land,  must  certainly  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all 
the  causes  which  have  jiromoted  the  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  and  jiopulation  in  the  United  States,  and  iivall 
the  other  colonies  both  of  North  and  South  America. 
On  the  lirst  foundation  of  a  colony,  and  for  long  after, 
each  colonist  gets  an  amide  supply  of  land  of  the  best 
qualiti/ :  and  having  no  rent,  and  scarcely  any  taxes, 
to  pay,  his  industry  necessarily  becomes  exceedingly 
productive,  and  he  has  every  means  and  every  motive 
to  amass  capital.  In  consequence,  he  is  eager  to  col- 
lect laborers  from  all  (piarters,  ami  is  both  willing  and 
able  to  reward  them  with  higii  wages.  But  these  high 
wages  afford  the  nieans  of  accumulation,  and.  joined  to 
the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  the  land,  speedily  change 
the  more  imlustrious  laborers  into  pro]iriet<irs,  and  en- 
able them,  in  their  ttirn,  to  become  the  employers  of 
fresh  laborers ;  so  that  every  class  participates  in  the 
general  improvement,  and  capital  and  population  ad- 
vance with  a  rapidity  hardly  conceivable  in  old-set- 
tled and  fully-iieo])lcd  ((Hintrics. 

It  has  l)een  tVcquently  said  that  the  establishment 
of  the  British  American  and  West  India  colonies  was 
a  device  of  the  supporters  of  the  exclusive  or  mercan- 
tile system — that  they  t'oundcd  them  in  the  view  of 
raising  U]i  a  vast  agricultural  population,  whose  com- 
merce should  be  confined  entirely  to  an  exchange  of 
raw  products  for  other  manufactured  goods.  There 
is,  however,  no  truth  in  these  assertions.     On  the  con- 


trary, the  charters  granted  to  the  founders  of  the  set- 
tlement in  Virginia  distinctly  tmpou-er  ihe  lo'onists  lo 
earn/  on  a  direct  intercours'i  with  fonni/n  stai's.     Nor 
were  they  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  j>ermission ; 
for  they  had,   so  early  as  1020,  estaljlished  tobacco 
warehouse.s   in  Middleburg   and    Flushing;    and  the 
subsequent   proceedings  of  the   British  government 
depriving  them  of  this  freedom  of  commerce,  were  the 
chief  cause  of  those  disputes  which  broke  out  in  1C7G, 
in  an  open  rebellion  of  ominous  and  threat'-ning  im- 
jiort. — HoiJKUTsds's  Anvrirn.      It  w;is  not    until  the 
colonists  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  and  hardships 
incident  to  their  first  establishment,  and  had  begun  to 
increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  that  their  commerce  liccame 
an  object  of  importance,  and  that   regulations  were 
framed  in  the  view  of  restricting  its  freedom,  and  of 
ren<lering  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  mother 
country.     The  act  of  IC'jd,  passed  by  the  republican 
Parliament,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  monopoly 
system,  by  confining  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the   colonies  exclusively  to  British  or  colony  built 
ships.      But  the  famous  Navigation  Act  of  IGOO  (12 
Charles  II.  c.  18)  went  much  farther.     It  enacted  that 
certain  specified  articles,  the  produce  of  the  colonies, 
and  since  well  known  in  commerce  l)y  the  name  o{  tnu- 
mera'ed  articles,  should  not  be  exported  directly  from 
the  colonies  to  any  foreign  country  ;   but   that  they 
should  first  be  sent  to  Britain,  and  there  unladen  (the 
words  of  the  act  are,  laid  upon  the  s/iore)  before  they 
could  be  forwarded  to  their  final  destination.     Sugar, 
molasses,  ginger,  fustic,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
I  were  originally  enumerated  ;  and  the  list  was  subse- 
quently enlarge<l  by  the  addition  of  coffee,  hides  and 
skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  etc.     In  1739.  the  monopoly 
system  was  so  far  relaxed  that  sugars  were  i)ermitted 
to  be  carried  directly  from  the  British  ]ilantations  to 
\  any  port  or  place  southward  of  Cape  Einisterre ;  but 
I  the  conditions  under  which  this  indulgence  was  grant- 
I  ed  continued  so  strict  and  numerous  down  to  1803, 
1  when  they  were  a  good  deal  simplified,  as  to  render  it 
I  in  a  great  degree  nugatory*  (EnwAitiis's  IlV.-f  Indie/)', 
,  and  with  this  exception,  the  oppressive  and  vexatious 
!  restrictions  on  their  direct  exportations  to  foreign  coun- 
;  tries  were  maintained  on  most  of  the  other  ^numerated 
commodities  of  any  importance  down  to  a  lute  period. 
I      But  besides  compelling  the  colonists  to  seU  their 
I  produce  exclusively  in  the  English  markets,  it  was 
next  thought  advisable  to  oblige  them  to  hni/  such  for- 
i  eign  articles  as  they  might  stand  in  need  of  entirely 
from  the  merchants  and  manutacturers  of  England. 
I  For  this  purpose  it  was  enacted,  in  1G03.  that  '•  no  com- 
I  niodity  of  the  growth,  pro<luction,  or  manufacture  of 
Europe  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations 
'  but  such  as  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England. 
!  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English-built 
:  shipping,  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the 
crew  arc  English."      The  jircamble  to  this  statute, 
I  which  effectually  excluded  the  colonists  from  every 
market  for  Euroj-^an  prcHluce,  except  that  of  England, 
assigns  the  motive  for  this  restriction  to  \>e.  "  the  main- 
taining a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between 
the  subjects  at  home  and  those  in  the  plantations ; 
I  keeiiing  the  colonies  in  a  firmer  de|)endence  on  the 
1  mother  country ;  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to 
it,  in  the  further  employment  and  incre:ije  of  English 
shipping,  and  the  vent  of  English  manufactures  and 
I  comnuxlitics ;  rendering  the  navigation  to  and  from 
I  them  more  safe  and  cheap;  and  making  that  kingdom 
j  a  stajde,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  j'lantations, 
I  but  also  of  the  connnodities  of  other  countries  .ind  pla- 
ces for  their  supjdy.  it  lieing  the  usage  of  other  nations 
!  to  keep  their  jdantation  trade  exclusively  to  them- 
selves."   It  was  also  a  leading  principle  in  the  system 
of  colonial  policy,  adopted  as  well  by  England  as  by 
the  other  European  nations,  to  discourage  all  attempts 
to  manufacture  such  articles  in  the  colonies  as  could 
be  provided  for  them  by  the  mother  country.     The 
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history  of  the  colonial  system  is  full  of  efforts  of  this 
sort ;  and  so  essential  was  this  principle  deemed  to  the 
idea  of  a  colony,  that  Lord  Chatham  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  "the  Brit- 
ish colonists  of  North  America  had  no  right  to  manu- 
facture even  a  nail  for  a  horseshoe  !" — Edwards's  West 
Indies.  And  when  such  were  the  enactments  made  by 
the  Legislature,  and  such  the  avowed  sentiments  of  a 


great  parliamentary  leader  and  a  friend  to  colonies, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  a  declaration  of  the  late 
Lord  Sheffield,  who  did  no  more,  indeed,  than  express 
the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  merchants  and  politicians 
of  his  time,  when  he  affirmed  that  "the  only  use  of 
American  colonies  or  West  India  islands  is  the  moxof- 
OLY  of  their  consumption,  and  the  carriage  of  their  prod- 
uce!"* 
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181,595 

194,170 

6,522 

23,761 

1763 

74,815 

2.58,854 

52,998 

238,560 

38,228 

284,152 

642,294 

555,391 

282,366 

250,132 

14,469 

44,908 

1764 

88,157 

459,765 

53,697 

515,416 

36,258 

436,191 

559,508 

515,192 

341,727 

305.808 

31,325 

18,338 

1765 

145,819 

451,299 

54,959 

382,349 

25,148 

363,363 

505,671 

383,224 

385,918 

384,709 

34,183 

29,105 

1766 

141,733 

409,642 

67,020 

330,829 

26,851 

327,314 

461,693 

372,648 

293,587 

296,732 

53,074 

67,268 

1767 

123,207 

4^6,081 

61,422 

417,957 

37,641 

371,830 

437,926 

437,028 

.395,027 

244,093 

35,856 

23,334 

1768 

148,.375 

419,797 

87,115 

482,930 

59,404 

432,107 

406,043 

47.5,^84 

508,108 

289,808 

42,402 

56,562 

1769 

129,353 

207,992 

73,460 

74,918 

26,111 

199,900 

861,892 

488,062 

387,114 

306,600 

62.270 

58.340 

1770 

148,011 

394,451 

69,882 

475,991 

28,109 

134,831 

435,094 

717,782 

278,907 

146,273 

55,532 

56,193 

1771 

1.50,331 

1,420,119 

95,875 

653,621 

31,615 

723,744 

577,848 

920,326 

420,311 

409,169 

63,810 

70,493 

1772 

126,265 

824.830 

82,707 

.343,970 

29,133 

507,909 

528,404 

793,910 

425,923 

449,610 

66,083 

92,406 

1773 

124,024 

527.055 

76,246 

289,214 

36,652 

420,448 

539,803 

328,904 

45(;,51S 

344,859 

85,391 

62,932 

1774 

112,243 

502,476 

80,003 

437,937 

69,611 

625,652 

612,030 

528.738 

432,302 

378,116 

67,647 

57,518 

1775 

116,583 

71,625 

187,018 

1,228 

175,962 

1,306 

758,3.56 

1,921 

579,349 

6,245 

103,477 

113,777 

1770 

702 

55,050 

2,313 

1,421 

365 

73,226 

13,668 

12,569 
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Each  of 

the  thirteen  independent  sovereignties  cont^anplated  its  own  immediate  interests ;  some  of  the  States  declared  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  them  to  be  equally  free  to  all  natious." 
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I'Oi'UI.ATION    OY  THE 

British  N 

WTII  AmE2IC,VN  Coloxiks 

c 

olonial  Population. 

Incrc-ai*  yex 

locreau  per 

Inereuae  per 
Cent.  'M  Peri- 
od, M  Vean. 

InereaM 

loereaM 

Inrreaae  per 

Coloniea. 

48  Yean. 

Cent,  per 
Annum. 

per  Cent. 
per.\nnam. 

p«r  Cent,  in 
14  Yean. 

Ct.  per  Ann. 
in  ■;4  Yean 

noi. 

1149. 

ms. 

Connecticut 

ao,rMW 

100,000 

202,0<i0 

2;J3-33 

405 

102  00 

6-23 

773-33 

10-45 

Delaware 

Incl.  in  I'a. 

37,0W 

UoorKia. 

0,000 

27,000 

350-00 

13-40 

Maryland 

25,000 

85,000 

174,(K»0 

246(!o 

5o'() 

104-71 

4-00 

600-00 

800 

Massachusetts  . . 

70,000 

220,000 

352,000 

214-29 

4-46 

00-00 

2-31 

402-80 

5-44 

New  Hampshire. 

10,0itf) 

30,000 

102,000 

2110  00 

4-17 

240-W 

9-23 

920-00 

12-43 

New  Jersey 

15,000 

00,000 

i;>s,ooo 

300-00 

0-25 

130-00 

5-00 

8:i0-00 

11 -OS 

New  York 

30,000 

100,000 

2:;s,ooi^ 

233  33 

4,SG 

138  00 

5-31 

093  33 

9-37 

North  (Carolina  . 

.'),000 

45,000 

IS  1,000 

^00  00 

10-07 

302-22 

11  02 

3520-01) 

47-57 

Pennsylvania.. . 

20,000 

250,000 

041,000 

11.00-00 

23-!i0 

30-40 

1-40 

l»KJ5-fK» 

2169 

Khodc  Island  . . . 

10,<I00 

35,000 

5-i,0(iO 

250-00 

021 

05-71 

2-53 

4S0  m 

649 

South  Carolina. . 

7,000 

30,000 

03,000 

32S-57 

C-S4 

210-00 

8-08 

122S57 

16-60 

Virginia . . 

Whites 

40,000 

85,000 

300,000 

112-50 

2-34 

252 -C'4 

9  73 

050  00 

8-78 

2,303.000 
OlXI.OOO 

Slaves,  estimated 
AH  classes 

2C2,(I(K) 

1,040,000   1  2,803,000 

299-24 

0-23 

107-97 

6-40 

969-85 

1312 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  Revolution  the  Soutlici-n  colonics  had,  therefore,  812,000  white  inhabitants,  and  the  Xortbem 
1,491,000.  Connecticut  was  the  fourth  State  in  rank.  Ma-ssacbusctts  and  Pennsylvania  were  each  a  third  larger  tliaii  New- 
York,  which  was  even  excelled  by  Connecticut— I'nrted  Htatea  Census  Report,  1850. 


II.  Magnitcde  ok  tiik  Bkitish  Colonies. — Not- 
Avitlisfamling  the  loss  of  the  United  States,  the  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  India,  exceed  in 
number,  extent,  and  value,  those  of  every  other  coun- 
trj-.  Prcviou.sly,  indeed,  to  the  ljrcakin<^  out  of  the  late 
contests,  the  colonial  dominions  of  Spain  far  exceeded 
in  extent  and  importance  those  of  any  other  power. 
But  Cuba,  Porto  Ifico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
now  all  that  remain  to  her.  These,  indeed,  are  very 
valuable  possessions,  though  inferior  to  those  of  En- 
gland. 

North  American  Colonies. —  In  North  America,  Great 
Britain  possesses  the  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper,  or 
of  East  and  West  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brun.-;- 
■>vick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  their  dependencies. 
The  situation  and  boundaries  of  these  provinces  will 
be  more  easily  learned  from  the  inspection  of  tlic 
map  than  they  could  be  from  any  description.  The 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  wash- 
ed by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  noble  Iliver  St. 
Lawrence,  by  its  communication  with  the  great  Ameri- 
can lakes,  gives  to  Canada  all  the  benefits  of  a  most 
extensive  inland  navigation,  and  forms  a  natural  out- 
let for  her  surplus  produce,  as  well  as  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  that  part  of  tho  United  States  which  is 
washed  by  the  lakes.  There  is  every  variety  in  the 
soil  and  climate  of  these  regions.  In  Lower  Canada 
tlie  winter  is  very  severe.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  snow  for  nearly  half  the  year.  From  the 
beginning  of  December  to  tlie  middle  of  April  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  frozen  over,  and  affords  a  smooth  and  con- 
venient passage  for  the  sledges  by  whicli  it  is  tlieu  cov- 
ered. But  though  severe,  the  climate  is  far  from  'be- 
ing unhealthy  or  disagreeable.  The  weather  is  gen- 
erally clear  and  bracing;  and  the  labor  of  artisans,  at 
their  out-door  employments,  is  rarely  suspended  for 
many  daj-s  in  succession.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  ill  the  latter  end  of  April  or  tlie  beginning  of  Slay, 
the  powers  of  vegetation  almost  immediately  resume 
their  activity,  and  bring  on  the  line  season  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  is  astonishing  to  a  stranger.  The  highest 
temi)erature  in  Lower  Canada  varies  from  W°  to  \0'1° 
of  Fahrenheit ;  liut  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  abates 
the  oppressive  heat  that  is  felt  in  most  countries  where 
the  mercury  ranges  so  high ;  and  the  weather  is,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  pleasant.  That  part  of  the  province 
of  Upper  or  AVest  Canada  which  stretches  from  Lake 
Simcoe  and  the  liivers  Trent  and  Severn,  westward  to 
Lake  Huron  and  the  St.  Clair  Biver,and  southward  to 
Lake  Erie  and  part  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  a  soil  of  ex- 
traordinary fertility,  capable  of  producing  luxuriant 
crops  of  wheat  and  every  sort  of  grain.  "  The  cli- 
mate," says  Mr.  Bouchette,  late  surveyor  general  of 
Lower  Canada,  "  is  so  particularly  salubrious,  that  epi- 
demic diseases,  either  among  men  or  'attic,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown.  Its  intlnencc  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  more  generally  perceptible  than  it  is  in  Lower 


Canada,  and  is  supposed  to  be  congenial  to  vegetation 
in  a  much  superior  degree.  The  -ivinters  are  shorter, 
and  not  alwaxs  marked  with  such  rigor  as  in  the  latter. 
The  duration  of  frost  is  always  accompanied  w  ith  a  fine 
clear  sky  and  a  drj-  atmosphere.  The  spring  opens, 
and  the  resumption  of  agricultural  labors  takes  place, 
from  si.x  weeks  to  two  months  earlier  than  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Quebec.  The  summer  heats  rarely  prevail 
to  excess,  and  the  autumns  are  usually  very  friendlj* 
to  the  harvests,  and  favorable  for  securing  all  the  late 
crops." — BorciiETTE'.s  Tcpof/raphical  L'escription  of 
Canada,  p.  o'J.3.  The  ground  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  as  far  west  as  the  junction  of 
the  Thames  ivith  tlie  St.  Clair  Lake,  is  laid  out  in 
townships,  and  partly  settled.  But  the  population  is 
still  vei-}'  thin.  To  the  north  of  the  IJiver  Thames, 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Clair  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  round  to  the  Kiver  Severn,  and  thence  to  the 
river  that  joins  Lake  Nippissing  and  Lake  Huron,  is  a 
boundless  extent  of  country  that  is  almost  entirely  un- 
occupied. The  interior  of  this  space  has  hitherto  been 
but  imperfectly  explored;  but  the  banks  of  the  .St. 
Clair  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  aflbrd  the  finest 
situations  for  settlements.  The  soil  is  in  many  jdaces 
of  the  greatest  fertility,  the  river  and  lake  teem  with 
fish,  and  every  variety  of  the  best  timber  is  found  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  The  winters  in  the  jirovinccs 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  New 
Brunswick  are  more  severe  than  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  they  are  a  good  deal  infested  with  fogs  and  mists; 
but  their  proximity  to  England,  and  their  favorable 
situation  for  the  fishing  business,  give  them  considera- 
ble advantages.  In  addition  to  the  above.  Great  Brit- 
ian  possesses  the  Hudson's  Bay  tcrritoni-,  a  tract  of 
vast  extent,  but  situated  in  an  inhospitable  climate, 
and  -worth  very  little  except  as  hunting-grounds.  She 
also  possesses  the  large  islands  of  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton,  the  latter  being  a  dei)endency  of  Nova 
Scotia  ;  but  their  soil  is  barren,  and  the  climate  severe 
and  foggy :  so  that  they  are  valuable  principally  as 
fishing  stations.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
population  of  the  different  North  American  colonies  at 
the  under-mentioned  epochs : 


Colonial. 


Ristem  (Lower)  Canada 

Western  (Lppor)  Canada 

New  lininswiok 

Prince  Kd  ward's  IsL  and  C.  Breton 

Newfoundland 

Nova  Scotia 


Population. 

Dale  of  C«i 

1.04><,0(10 

Ils%4 

1.2<;0.0lK^» 

IpM 

193,  SrO 

ISM 

62.fi.S4 

1^9 

PO.NV. 

1S45 

276.117 

1.S50 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  in  1844.  no  fewer 
than  518,.'>GJ  were  of  French  extraction,  fonning  what 
is  called  the  Xativn  Canadieniie.  In  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  population  is  almost  wholly  of 
British  origin. 

\\\st  India  C'>A>'iiVj-. — In  the  "West  Indies  the  En- 
glish possess  Jamaica.  Barbadocs,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua, 
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Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  some  other  islands,  besides 
Denierara  and  Berbice  in  South  America.  Jamaica, 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  her  insular 
possessions,  is  about  120  miles  in  length  and  40  miles 
in  mean  breadth,  containing  about  2,800,000  acres,  of 
which  from  1,100,000  to  1,200,000  are  supposed  to  be 
in  cultivation.  Being  situated  within  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  heat  in  the  West  Indies  is  intense,  but  is 
moderated  by  the  sea-breeze  ■\\hich  blows  regularly 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  rains  make 
the  only  distinction  of  seasons.  They  sometimes  fall 
with  prodigious  impetuosity,  giving  birth  to  innumer- 
able torrents,  and  laying  all  the  low  country'  under 
water :  the  trees  are  green  the  whole  year  round :  they 
have  no  snow,  no  frost,  and  but  rarely  some  hail.  The 
climate  is  very  humid ;  iron  rusts  and  corrodes  in  a 
very  short  time ;  and  it  is  this,  perhaps,  that  renders 
the  West  Indies  so  unfriendly  to  European  constitu- 
tions, and  produces  those  malignant  fevers  that  are  so 
very  fatal.  The  vegetable  productions  are  numerous 
and  valuable  ;  but  the  sugar-cane  and  the  coffee-plant 
are  incomparably  more  important  than  the  others,  and 
constitute  the  natural  riches  of  the  islands. 

The  West  Indies  are  occasionally  assailed  by  the 
most  dreadful  hurricanes,  which  destroy  in  a  moment 
the  hopes  and  labors  of  the  planters,  and  devastate  en- 
tire islands.  "Whole  fields  of  sugar-canes  are  sometimes 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  houses  are  either  thrown  down 
or  unroofed,  and  even  the  heavy  copper  boilers  and 
stills  in  the  works  have,  in  numerous  instances,  been 
wrenched  from  the  ground  and  battered  to  pieces.  The 
rain  pours  down  in  torrents,  sweeping  before  it  every 
thing  that  comes  in  its  way.  The  destruction  caused 
by  such  dreadful  scourges  seldom  fails  to  produce  a 
ver}-  great  scarcity,  and  not  nnfrequently  famine  ;  and 
we  are  grieved  to  have  to  add,  that  the  severity  of  the 
distress  has  on  several  occasions  been  materially  ag- 
gravated by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
allow  importation  direct  from  the  United  States! 
This  was  the  case  at  Dominica  so  late  as  1817.  "  It 
is  stated  in  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  Assemblj' 
of  Jamaica,  that  15,000  negroes  perished  between  the 
latter  end  of  1780  and  the  beginning  of  1787,  through 
famine  occasioned  by  hurricanes  and  the  prohibition 
of  importation  from  the  United  States." — Edwards's 
West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and 
continued  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  till  1G55,  when 
it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  English.  Although 
it  had  thus  been  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
under  the  power  of  Spain,  such  was  the  deadening  in- 
fluence of  her  colonial  system,  that  it  did  not,  when 
it  was  conquered,  contain  1500  white  inhabitants,  and 
these  were  immersed  in  sloth  and  poverty.  Of  the 
manj'  valuable  articles  which  Jamaica  soon  after  pro- 
duced in  such  profusion,  many  were  then  altogether 
unknown  ;  and  of  those  that  were  known,  such  a  sup- 
ply only  was  cultivated  as  was  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  "The  Spanish  settlers," 
says  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  "  possessed  none  of  the  ele- 
gancies of  life  ;  nor  Avere  they  acquainted  even  with 
many  of  those  gratifications  which,  in  civilized  states, 
are  considered  necessary  to  its  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. They  were  neither  polished  by  social  inter- 
course nor  improved  by  education;  but  passed  their 
days  in  gloomy  languor,  enfeebled  by  sloth  and  de- 
pressed )jy  poverty.  They  had  been  for  many  years 
in  a  state  of  progressive  degeneracy,  and  would  prob- 
ably in  a  short  time  have  exjjiated  the  guilt  of  their 
ancestors  by  falling  victims  themselves  to  the  venge- 
ance of  their  slaves." — Ilistortj  of  the  West  Indies^  vol. 
i.  p.  297,  8vo  ed. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  England 
obtained  possession  of  Jamaica,  the  chief  exports  were 
cocoa,  hides,  and  indigo.  Even  so  late  as  1772,  the 
exports  of  sugar  amounted  to  only  11,000  hogsheads. 
In  1774  they  had  increased  to  78,000  hogsheads  of 


sugar,  26,000  puncheons  of  rum,  and  6547  bags  of  cof- 
fee. Tlie  American  war  was  verj'  injurious  to  the 
West  India  settlements;  and  they  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  be  still  suffering  from  its  effects,  as  the  independence 
of  America  led  to  the  enactment  of  those  restrictions 
to  the  importation  of  food,  lumber,  etc.,  that  were  so 
very  hurtful  to  the  planters.  In  1780  Jamaica  was 
visited  by  a  most  destructive  hurricane,  the  devasta- 
tion occasioned  by  which  jjroduced  a  dreadful  famine; 
and  other  hurricanes  followed  in  the  immediately  suc- 
ceeding years.  But  in  1787  a  new  era  of  improvement 
began.  The  devastation  of  St.  Domingo  by  the  negro 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  1792,  first  diminished, 
and  in  a  few  years  almost  entirely  annihilated,  the 
annual  supply  of  115,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which 
France  and  the  Continent  had  previously  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  that  island.  This  diminution 
of  supply,  by  causing  a  greatly  increased  demand  for, 
and  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of,  sugar  raised  in 
the  other  islands,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  exten- 
sion of  cultivation.  So  powerful  in  this  respect  was 
its  influence,  that  Jamaica,  which  at  an  average  of  the 
six  years  preceding  1799  had  produced  only  83,000 
hogsheads,  exported  in  1801  and  1802  upward  of 
286,300  hogsheads,  or  143,000  a  year ! 

The  same  rise  of  price,  which  operated  so  powerfully 
in  Jamaica,  occasioned  a  similar  though  less  rapid  ex- 
tension of  cultivation  in  other  islands,  and  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Ilico,  and  the  foreign  colonies  generally.  The 
vacuum  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  supplies  from 
St.  Domingo  being  thus  more  than  filled  iip,  a  reaction 
commenced.  The  price  of  sugar  rapidly  declined; 
and,  notwithstanding  a  forced  market  was  for  a  while 
opened  to  it,  hy  substituting  it  for  malt  in  the  distil- 
lery, prices  did  not  attain  to  their  former  elevation. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Continental  ports,  in  1813  and 
1814,  they,  indeed,  rose,  for  a  short  time,  to  an  extrav- 
agant height ;  but  they  very  soon  fell,  involving  in 
ruin  many  of  the  speculators  xipon  an  advance.  Prices, 
however,  continued  at  a  pretty  high  level  down  to  1818 ; 
but  they  sustained  a  material  fall  in  the  course  of  the 
following  j'ear,  and  were  comparatively  low  from  that 
period  down  to  1835,  when  the  extraordinary  falling 
oft'  in  the  supplies  of  sugar  consequent  to  the  measures 
connected  with  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  again 
occasioned  a  consideraljle  rise  of  price.  But,  as  al- 
read}'  seen,  this  high  price  was  entirely  factitious,  be- 
ing wholly  caused  by  our  excluding  foreign  sugar  from 
our  market.  2sow  that  the  sugar  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  and 
Java  is  admitted  on  paying  reasonable  duties,  prices  are 
compai'atively  low.  And  from  the  extraordinary  fa- 
cility with  which  sugar  may  be  raised  in  the  countries 
referred  to  and  elsewhere,  we  have  no  idea,  provided 
they  adopt  no  rash  or  ill-advised  measure  in  relation 
to  slaves,  that  its  price  in  their  markets  would  be  like- 
ly to  sustain  any  material  or  permanent  increase,  even 
though  the  demand  for  it  were  doubled  or  more.  The 
imports  to  England  of  sugar  from  her  West  Indian  col- 
onies, which  amounted  to  4,103,800  cwts.  in  1831,  sunk, 
in  1841,  to  2,151,217  cwts. !  In  1852  they  amounted 
to  3,408,627  cwts. 

The  devastation  of  St.  Domingo  gave  the  same  pow- 
erful stimulus  to  the  growth  of  coffee  in  the  other  West 
Indian  colonies  that  it  did  to  the  growth  of  sugar; 
and  owing  to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  coffee  in  England  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  supply  went  on  increasing  till  it  was  checked 
by  the  influence  of  the  measures  relating  to  slavery. 
In  1752,  for  examjile,  only  60.000  lbs.  of  coflee  were 
exported  from  Jamaica;  in  1775  the  ex])ort  amounted 
to  440,000  lbs. ;  in  1797  it  had  increased  to  7,931,621 
lbs. ;  and  in  1832,  wlicii  it  had  attained  its  maximum, 
the  exports  to  England  only  amounted  to  19,405,933 
lbs.  Such,  however,  and  so  rapid  has  been  their  sub- 
sequent decline,  that  in  1852  the  exports  to  England 
from  Jamaica  amounted  to  only  3,786,796  lbs. ! 

We  have  alread3'  seen  that  when  Jamaica  was  taken 
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from  the  Spaniards  it  only  contained  1500  white  inliab-  | 
itants.    In  1073  the  population  amounted  to770«  wliites, 
and  DoKl  slaves.      It  would  have  heen  well  for  the  isl-  i 
and  had  the  races  continued  to  preserve  this  relation  ^ 
to  each  other ;  but,  unf'ortunatcd y,  the  black  popula- ' 
tion  has  increased  more  than  jirt  times  as  rapidly  as 
the  white  ;  the  latter  havinj;  only  increased  from  77<i>s  1 
to  about  :)l),OUO,  while  the  former  has  increased  from  : 
9501  to  about  310,000,  exclusive  of  persons  of  color. 
The  real  value  of  the  exports  to  Jamaica  amounts  to 
about  .47()0,0()0  a  year,  bcinj^  about  one-third  part  of  I 
the  exports  to  the  West  Indian  colonies.    It  was  former- 
ly nmch  more;  but  then  a  large  portion  of  the  articles 
sent  to  Jamaica,  and  some  of  the  other  colonies,  were 
only  sent  there  as  to  an  entrepot;  being  subsequently 
exported  to  the  Spanish  main.      During  the  ascenden- 
cy of  the  .Si)anish  dominion  in  Jlexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, this  trade,  which  was  then  contraband,  was  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent.     It  is  now  much  fallen  otf,  and 
is  principally  carried  on  from  St.  Thomas  and  Hon- 
duras. 

liarbadoes  was  the  earliest  English  possession  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  the  njost  easterly  of  the  Caribbean 
islands;  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  being  in  long.  59° 
41'  W.  IJarbadoes  is  b}-  far  the  best  cultivated  of  all 
the  West  Indian  islands.  It  contains  about  105,000 
acres,  having  (in  1852)  a  population  of  about  13,000 
whites,  15,000  people  of  color,  and  110,000  blacks.  Of 
late  years  it  has  exported  from  500,000  to  740,000  cwts. 
of  sugar.  Rarbadoes  had  attained  the  acme  of  its  pros- 
perity in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
■\>^en  the  white  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
about  50,000,  though  this  is  probably- an  exaggeration. 
ISut  it  is  only  as  compared  with  itself  that  it  can  be 
considered  as  having  fallen  off;  for,  compared  with  the 
other  West  Indian  islands,  its  sujieriority  is  manifest. 
It  raises  nearly  as  mucli  food  as  is  adequate  for  its  sup- 
ply. The  islands  next  in  importance  are  St.  Vincent, 
Grenada,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  special  details  with  respect  to  them, 
their  population  and  trade  being  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed tables.  During  the  late  war  Great  Britain  took 
from  the  l)utch  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Berbicc, 
and  Essequil)0,in  Guiana,  which  were  dertnitively  ceded 
to  them  in  1814.  The  soil  of  these  settlements  is  nat- 
urally very  rich ;  and  tliey  have,  in  this  respect,  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  most  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
Their  advance  was  for  a  while  very  great,  but  recently 
their  progress  has  been  checked,  and  their  exports  have 
declined  most  materially.  This,  however,  is  entirely 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  labor;  for  in  other  re- 
spects these  colonies  have  every  facility  of  production. 
Various  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  supjjlying 
this  want;  but  none  of  them,  unless  they  involve  the 
principle  of  compulsory  service,  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
successful.  The  rum  of  Demerara  enjoys  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  best  samples  of  Berbico  cotVee  are  very 
superior,  and  it  used  to  bo  extensively  cultivated  both 
in  that  colony  and  in  Demerara.  In  \K\l  the  exports 
amounted,  from  both  colonics,  to  3,571), 74 1  pounds  ;  but 
they  have  since  declined  to  next  to  nothing,  having 
amounted  in  185J  to  only  34,8;>0  pounds.  Considera- 
ble quantities  of  cotton  were  formerly  exported  from 
Guiana ;  but  the  Americans  having  superior  facilities 
for  its  ])roduction,  its  culture  has  nearly  ceased.  Co- 
coa, annotto,  etc.,  are  produced,  Imt  not  abundantly. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  the  English  jiossess  the  set- 
tlement of  Balize.  on  the  Bay  i>f  Honduras.  This  is 
of  importance  as  atVording  a  means  of  obtaining  abund- 
ant supplies  of  nuihogany;  but  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance as  an  cut r< pot  for  the  supply  of  Guatemala  and 
Central  America  with  English  manufactured  goods. 

The  exiiorts  from  England  to  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nics consist  of  coarse  cottons,  linens,  checks,  hats,  and 
Other  articles  of  negro  clothing ;  iron  and  steel,  wrought 
and  unwrought;  leather,  including  sadiilery  and  har- 
ness ;  glass  ;  beer  and  ale  ;  soap  and  candles  ;  station- 


cry;  hardware  and  earthen-ware  ;  staves,  hoops,  coal, 
lime,  paint,  had  :  Iri>h  jirovisions,  herrings,  and  other 
salt  lish ;  along  with  furniture,  wine,  beer,  medicines, 
and  indeed  almost  every  article  which  a  great  manu- 
facturing country  can  supply  to  one  situated  in  a  trop- 
ical climate,  which  has  very  few  mechanics  and  hardly 
any  manufactures.  Since  the  opening  of  the  ports  on 
the  Spanish  Main  to  ships  from  England,  the  exports 
to  the  West  Indies  have  decreased  both  in  quantity  and 
value;  this  decrease  being,  however,  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  increased  shipments  to  Mexico,  Colom- 
bia, etc.  The  declared  or  real  value  of  the  exports 
amounted,  in  1852,  to  £2,031.3.08. 

M(mfiy. — What  used  to  be  called  West  India  curren- 
cy was  an  imaginary  money,  and  had  a  different  value 
in  different  colonies.  The  value  it  bore,  as  compared 
with  sterling  money,  was  supjjosed  to  represent  the  cor- 
responding value  of  the  coins  in  circulation  in  the  dif- 
ferent islands  at  the  time  the  proportion  was  fixed: 
these  coins  being  for  the  most  part  mutilated  and  oth- 
erwise worn  and  defaced,  currency  was  in  all  cases  less 
valuable  than  sterling.  The  following  are  the  old  val- 
ues of  £100  sterling,  and  of  a  dollar,  in  the  currencies 
of  the  different  islands  : 

Sterl.          Curr.  Dot.          Cnrr. 

Jaimaca £100  =  i;i40  1  =  6«.  8d. 

Harbadoes  i'lOO  =  i;i35  1  =  6«.  3d. 

Windward  Islands  (except  Bar- 

badoes) £100  =  jC175  1  =  8*  3d. 

Leeward  Islands i-lOO  =  £200  1  =  9«.  Od. 

But  latterly  these  currencies  have  been  in  great  meas- 
ure superseded  by  the  introduction  of  sterling  money, 
current  at  the  same  rates  as  iu  Engfltnd,  and  of  the 
Spanish  dollar. 

By  an  order  in  council  of  the  23d  of  March,  1825, 
British  silver  money  was  made  legal  tender  through- 
out all  British  colonial  possessions  at  the  same  nom- 
inal value  as  in  England ;  and  bills  for  the  same  are 
given  on  the  treasury  of  London,  of  £100  each  bill  for 
£103  such  silver  money.  By  this  order,  also,  the  value 
of  the  Spanish  dollar  was  fixed  at  As.  Ad.  British  silver 
money  throughout  all  the  colonies  where  it  is  current; 
but  this  value  was  further  reduced  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 18;tX,  to  As.  2d.  The  value  of  the  doubloon  was 
then  also  fixed  at  64^. 

Australian  Colonies. — This  group  of  colonies,  though 
founded  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  world,  and  at  a 
comparatively  recent  epoch,  will  probably,  at  no  verj* 
distant  epoch,  far  surpass  the  others  in  magnitude  and 
importance.  The  countries  in  which  they  are  situated, 
including  the  great  Australian  continent,  formerly  call- 
ed New  Holland,  with  Van  Diemen's  Land  or  Tasma- 
nia, New  Zealand,  etc.,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  differ 
in  many  respects  from  each  other.  Hitherto,  also,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  continest  is  wholly  unex- 
plored ;  and  even  the  islands  are  but  very  imperfectly 
known.  Enough,  however,  has  transpired  to  show  that 
this  great  division  of  the  globe  differs  in  some  most  im- 
portant respects  from  most  or  all  countries  with  which 
we  were  iireviously  acquainted;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
full  of  anomalies.  The  interior  of  the  continent  has 
not  been  sufficiently  explored  to  enable  any  distinct 
opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  the  height  of  the  mountain 
chains:  but  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  established 
that  it  has  no  great  rivers,  or  at  least  none  that  reach 
the  sea.  Indeed,  it  seems,  speaking  generally,  to  be 
a  law  in  this  new  world  that  rivers  are  largest  near 
their  source  ;  and  that  they  gradually  diminish  as  they 
(iroceed,  and  most  commonly  dwindle  into  insignili- 
cance,  or  lose  themselves  in  marshes,  before  they  reach 
the  ocean.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  singular 
constitution  of  its  river  system,  it  is  found  that  in  Ans- 
tralia  the  best  land  is  not  at  the  mouths,  but  toward 
the  sources  of  the  rivers.  There  are,  no  doubt,  excei>- 
tions  to  this  rule :  but  it  appears  to  hold  in  the  greater 
nundier  of  instances.  Genorall.\\  also,  the  extent  of  line 
land  appears  to  be  comparatively  limited ;  and  in  so  far 
as  the  continental  portion  of  the  country  has  been  ex- 
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plored,  it  appears  to  be  much  better  adapted  for  pastur- 
age than  for  tillage. 

Gold  Deposits. — The  land,  the  pasturage,  the  shefip, 
the  copper  and  other  ordinary  minerals,  which  are  found 
in  abundance  in  various  parts  of  Australia,  have  all 
been  rendered,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  no  import- 
ance compared  with  the  gold  deposits  with  which  the 
continent  is  so  largely  endowed.  These,  which  were 
discovered  so  late  as  1851,  are  of  the  most  extraordina- 
ry richness.  They  exceed  in  productiveness  not  only 
the  gold  fields  of  California,  but  every  thing,  indeed, 
of  which  any  idea  could  previously  have  been  enter- 
tained. Australia  has,  in  consequence,  become  an  ob- 
ject of  earnest  and  universal  attention.  An  almost 
unparalleled  amount  of  emigration  has  been  directed 
to  her  shores.  Her  population  and  her  trade  are  both 
increasing  with  gigantic  strides ;  and  her  gold  is  influ- 
encing the  wages,  the  prices,  and  the  industry'  of  every 
civilized  people. — See  art.  Australia  and  Gold. 

It  were  idle  to  indulge  in  speculations  in  regard  to 
the  period  when  the  e.xhaustion  of  the  Australian  gold 
fields  may  be  expected ;  there  are  no  data  on  which  to 
hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  such  a  subject.  But 
whether  the  supplies  from  them  be  destined  to  be  of 
long  or  short  duration,  they  have  already  been,  and 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  be,  of  great  advantage.  We 
do  not  mean  bj'  this  to  sa}'  or  insinuate  that  the  good 
resulting  from  the  influx  of  gold  from  Australia  and 
California  has  been  unaccompanied  b}'  an}'  drawbacks. 
The  gambling  and  dissipation  to  which  it  has  given 
rise  are  obvious.  But  these,  though  considerable,  are 
but  a  trifling  deduction  from  its  many  advantages ; 
from  the  powerful  stimulus  it  has  given  to  industry 
and  civilization,  from  the  new  channels  it  has  opened 
to  commerce,  and  from  its  greatly  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  and  most  other 
countries. 

The  northern  portion  of  Australia,  including,  per- 
haps, about  a  third  part  of  the  entire  continent,  lies  be- 
tween the  tropics ;  the  other  portion  of  the  continent, 
with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
Kew  Zealand,  being  in  the  south  temperate  zone.  The 
climate  of  the  different  parts  of  the  continent  must, 
therefore,  it  is  obvious,  difter  very  widely.  We,  how- 
ever, know  but  little  of  the  climate  of  intertropical  Aus- 
tralia, except  that  it  is  within  the  range  of  the  Indian 
monsoon ;  that  the  temperature  along  the  coast  is  rap- 
idly raised  by  a  wind  from  the  south,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sandy  deserts  in  the  interior ;  and  that  the  air 
is  so  verj--  moist  that  during  the  season  of  the  monsoon 
iron  implements  are  with  the  utmost  difficulty  pre- 
served from  rusting.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  cli- 
mate of  extra-tropical  Australia,  and  especially  of  New 
South  Wales,  assimilates  closely  to  that  of  Southern 
Italy.  But  this  statement  must  be  taken  with  consid- 
erable limitation  ;  for,  1st.  The  atmosphere  is  very  de- 
cidedly denser ;  2d.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are 
infinitely  greater ;  3d.  The  average  heat  is  rather  less  ; 
and,  4th.  The  temperature  appears  to  decline  more  rap- 
idly by  increase  of  elevation.  The  grand  defect  in  the 
climate  of  extra-tropical  Australia  appears  to  consist 
in  the  periodical  recurrence  of  wet  and  dry  seasons. 
Sometimes  hardly  a  single  drop  of  rain  falls" for  an  en- 
tire year  or  more;  and  thougli,  happily,  dews  are  in 
such  seasons  peculiarly  abundant,  they  form  no  ade- 
quate substitute  for  rain.  During  long- continued 
droughts  crops  of  all  kinds  are  destroyed ;  and  herbage, 
except  in  a  few  favored  spots,  suffers  "severely.  Hence, 
as  already  stated,  all  the  eastern  parts  of  e.xtra-tropic- 
al  Australia,  and  perhaps  also  the  southern,  would  seem 
to  be  much  better  fitted  for  pasturage  than  for  husband- 
ry. The  droughts  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  they  would  necessarily  involve  any  large  pop- 
ulation that  depended  principally  on  the  indigenous 
products  of  the  soil  in  extreme  privations.  Certainly, 
however,  no  country  seems  to  be  better  fitted  for  graz- 


ing, or  rather  for  the  growth  of  sheep  and  wool.  A 
dr}-  climate  is  especially  suitable  to  the  latter;  and 
though  tlie  pastures  be  far  from  luxuriant,  their  bound- 
less extent  compensates  for  every  other  deficiency. 
Sheep  are  not  native  to  the  country,  a  small  flock  of 
twenty-nine  head  having  been  introduced  for  the  first 
time  by  the  original  English  settlers  in  1788.  For  a 
while,  however,  their  value  was  not -appreciated ;  but 
the  importance  of  sheep-farming,  and  its  suitableness 
to  the  country,  having  been  demonstrated  by  John 
M 'Arthur,  Esq.  (to  whom  the  colony  is  under  the 
greatest  obligations),  it  has  since  increased  with  un- 
precedented rapidit}'.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated 
that  while  the  import  of  wool  into  Great  Britain  from 
Australia  amounted,  in  1822,  to  only  152,880  pounds, 
it  had  increased  in  1825  to  411,600  pounds,  in  1830  to 
899,750  pounds,  and  in  1851  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  41,810,137  pounds.  Van  Diemen's  Land  being  less 
subject  to  droughts  than  New  South  Wales,  husbandry 
is  carried  on  in  it  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more 
advantage ;  but  there  also  sheep-farming  is  the  princi- 
pal, and  perhaps  the  most  advantageous  employment. 
—  See  Van  Diemen's  Lakd.  New  Zealand,  which 
has  only  been  resorted  to  by  regular  colonists  since 
1840,  is  better  fitted  for  agriculture  than  either  Austra- 
lia or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  its  climate  is  more  like 
that  of  England.  The  groimd  in  it  is,  however,  rather 
difficult  to  clear ;  the  natives  are  also  much  more  formi- 
dable, and  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  sheep-farming. 

Pojmlation. — The  European  population  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  is  believed  to  have  been,  at  the  under- 
mentioned dates,  nearly  as  follows :  * 


Colonies. 

Years.    |    Population.  | 

1851 
1852 
1S50 

1850 
1850 

1117,168 
200,000 
T0,000 
C4,000 
7,000 
22,400 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

New  Zealand 

Total 

500,508 

Expenditure  hy  Great  Britain  on  the  Australian  Col- 
onies.— England  does  not  appear  to  spend  any  monej' 
in  Victoria :  the  last  parliamentary  return  on  colonial 
expenditure  does  not  mention  that  colony.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  amounts  expended  on  four 
colonies  in  the  years  1853-'54,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  applied : 


Colonies. 

Military 
Charges. 

CivU 

Charges. 

Naval 
Charges. 

Total. 

South  Australia 

New  South  Wales  . . . 
Van  Diemen's  Land  . 

West  Australia 

Tot.il 

£10,248 
Cl,l!<3 
55,110 
35.711 

£2 

10,036 

209,176 

98,123 

£83 

£10,250 
71,313 

264,287 
133,834 

£10-.',  202 

£317,337 

£SG     j£479,CS4| 

These  totals  do  not  really  represent  £479,685  spent 
by  Great  Britain  on  her  Australian  colonies:  except 
South  Australia,  all  are  "  penal  settlements,"  or  have 
been,  and  the  large  expenditure  has  mostly  been  in- 
curred in  guarding,  disciplining,  feeding,  and  clothing 
convicts.  In  fact,  the  Australian  colonies  cost  her  next 
to  nothing,  being  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  keep  convicts  at  home.  Under  the  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  four  free  colonies.  Western  Australia  has  be- 
come a  convict  settlement  by  her  own  choice,  and  has 
tlie  advantage  of  a  large  expenditure  in  consequence, 
the  following  sums  having  been  reserved  out  of  the  rev- 
enue annually  for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  civil  list 
includes  the  governor's  .salary,  judicial  salaries,  and 
those  of  departments.  The  retiring  allowances  are  for 
oflTicials  liable  to  removal  on  political  grounds. 


Coloniea 

Civil 

Li»t. 

Retiring 
Allowances. 

Public 
Worship. 

£49,5111) 
20,.')50 
13.8110 
16,000 

£4.000 
5,900 
2,175 
1,760 

£50,000 
28,000 
15,000 

New  South  Wales 

Van  Dicmen'K  Land 

South  Australia 

Total 

£99,350 

£13,841 

£93,000 
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EETUKS,   rjJUJIEEATING   THE  VAUIOUB  COLONIES,  OF  A.NV  IMrORTA.NCE,   nELONCIXG   TO  GEEAT  UbITAIN,   WITH  TU£IS  TOrULA- 

TION,  Tbake,  a:<i>  Navigatios. 


NottTU  Amibica. 

Canada  Kast 

Cunadu  West 

New  liruiiHwick 

Nova  Scotia 

Cape  Ureton 

Prince  Kdwurd's  Inland 

Newfoundland 

Total 

WehT   iNblKD. 

Antigua 

I(arbadr)e8 

Uoiuinicu 

Grenada 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 

N(^is 

St.  Cliristoplier 

Anpfuilla 

8t  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Tobago  

Tortola 

Trinidad 

Uabanias 

UcrmudaB 

Britisli  Giiiuna 

Honduras 

Total 

Gibraltar 

Ihlalta  and  Gozo 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal 

Sierra  Leone 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast 

Ceylon  

Mauritius 

New  South  AValcs 

Victoria 

Van  Dicmcn's  liand 

Western  Australia 

South  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Ascension 

St.  Helena 

Hong  Kong 

Ueligoland 

Total 

(  North  American . . 
Totals  <  West  Indian 

(  Otlicr  colonics 

General  Totals 


Population, 

IHiil), 
or  lout  Ceaiat. 


flflO.OflO? 

95AfK)4 

1"J3,8W 

2TC,in 

G2,C34 
iiC,5u6 


2,4S  1,061 


37, 
135. 

22. 

32. 

377, 

7. 

23, 
2. 

24. 

30, 

14. 

6 

68. 
27, 
11, 
127, 
11. 


757 
930 

200 

071 

4.-i3 

(53 

601 

.177, 

,934! 

510 

128. 

,378 

,689 

600 

519 

092 

0!'5 

060 


970,448 

12,182 

115,804 

293,27'.) 

4i,472  , 

5,671  I 

382.000 

1,027,849 

192,523 

197.163 

200.000 

70,000 

7,000 

€4,000 

22.400 

550 

5.4C'0 

32,1-83 

2,.;15 


0,276,046 

2,481,061 

970,448 

G,27>,046 


IinportB  into  the 
United  Kingdom, 

(Official  Value.) 


1,450  500 
372,807 

87,151 

278,171 


2,188,719 

37o.308 

611.0(13 

94.742 

1^0,;  :;2 

],C!'1,(.M 

17.103 

46,764 

188,052 

120,007 

250.404 

lOS.OlS 

10,103 

68:'.4!U 

6S,745 

29.871 

1,227.043 

774.242 


0,428,283 

50,015 
163,  < 'OS 
779,547 

79,140 

64.521 

1,326,899 

1,003,039 

723,039 

l(i9,'241 

61 

50,793 

21,055 

22,367 


4,460,005 

2,lS'5,7i9 
0,42S.2S3 
4.4G0,0fi5 


Declared  Value 

of  Britub  and 

Inih  Hr'Mlure  and 

Maiiufaclure* 
cxiiorted  from  the 
t'oitcd  Kingdom, 


2,451,534 

442,198 

)       445,309 
t         57,109 

334,730 


3,730,880 

99,703 

419.479 

33,595 

45,103 

700,290 

173 

2,208 

58,664 

22,974 
73,201 
16,820 

275,185 

32,088 

32,435 

.'.89,054 

232.633 


2,433,665 

4';i,280 

.SOI, 443 

752,3;^3 

j     94,546 

(     47.197 

107,653 

175,414 

232,!'55 

1,201,261 

004,403 

420.922 

.^4.720 

575,035 

171.009 

2,841 

23.248 

632,399 

238 


5,658,909 

3,730,880 
2,433,605 
5,658,909 


6,730,155 


13,077,007       I     11,8-:3,514 


Numl>er  and  Tonnage  of  Veeseli,  1$1S. 


Entered  Inward  into 
the  L'nlt«d  Kingdom. 


tibilM. 
1580 
1026 

236 

173 
S01>7 

62 
83 
12 
16 
179 
2 
11 

24 

10 

29 

17 

1 

90 

39 

2 

174 

77 


82 

71 

175 


604 


Tom. 
029,824 
381,913 

t:-6,2C5 

21,189 


l,0yj,221 

15,106 
21,251 
3,027 
4,189 
56,463 
672 
l,7t8 

6,061 

3,479 

8,011 

4.516 

221 

22.392 

5,529 

21S 

44,460 

22,845 


220,538 

18,221 
11,550 
47,460 

12,297 

6,901 
11.718 
27,199 


S6,15S 
1,184 
2,ibl 


174,649 


1,089.221 
220.538 
174.849 


3015 

839 

664 
4518  I  l,4■^4,60j    j  4L55 


Cleared  Outward  from 
tke  I'nited  Kingdom. 


Ships. 

1371 
732 

190 

210 
i5<J3' 

59 

83 

10 

60 

214 

1 

5 

33 

18 
24 
16 
2 

110 
20 
28 

212 
59 


203 
190 
116 


146 


■.  03 
"4 


46,736 

29,306 
914,180 

13,930 
22,340 

2,838 

10,027 

66,356 

391 

801 

8,122 

4.036 

6.736 

4,150 

432 

55.644 

2,565 

10,233 

59,350 

19,323 


203,273 

36,258 
37.062 
27.136 

15,387 

5.407 
22,E11 
21,418 


58,537 

1,878 

189 

2,T24 


228,604 

914,fS0 
263,273 

22S,C04 


AcCOtTNT  OF  TUE  TOTAL   EXPEUDITTEF.  INCrKEED   BY   TIIE  UnITEP   KiNGUOM  FOIi  COLONIES  AJJD  JIlLITAP.Y  AJTD    MAniTIME 

Stations  in  1849-50. 


Military  and  Maritime  Slalims. 
Gibraltar 

£  >.  d. 
210,740  13  10 
10'.)„S8S  12  0 
291.45!)  12  3 
116.3(17  9  2 
123,075  2  4 
00,S?5    G  11 

1,4S6    5    9 

948     7  10 

133.042  13    6 

3,402  S  0 
132,270    0    5 

339,787    6  10 

PlantatiomandSettltvunli. 

£           ,.      d. 

155,931    6    5 

22,9,'iS  IS    6 

16.006  10    6 

360,264  15    6 

144.716    5    7 

ll.fS4    5    4 

3.689    9    9 

31.069    9    8 

62.610"l0    7 

91,616  12    9 
3,906  16    8 

150,241' 14    7 
8,221  IS    4 

56.154  IS  11 
224.444    S    9 
18.920  11     6 
34,254  19    6 

Malta 

St.  1  lelena 

Falkland  Islands 

Hong  Koni; 

rtantation4  and  SettJementa. 

Rarbadoes " 

tircnuda 

St.  Vincent 

South  .\u?tnUia 

Tobago 

Ptnal  Stttltwimli. 

Montserrat 

Anguilla 

Virgin  Islands 

General  Charges 

Total 

2,979,S26  16  U 

IHuiiinica 

St.  Lucia 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana 

III.  Otiikh  Colonies.  Spam\ih  Colonies.— Spain, 
whose  colimiiil  possessions  extended  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  to  the  Straits 


of  Jlagellan,  is  not  at  present  possessed  of  a  foot  of 
ground  in  the  whole  American  continent.  Still,  how- 
ever, her  colonial  possessions  are  of  great  value  and 
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importance.  In  the  West  Indies,  slie  is  mistress  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Kico — the  former  by  far  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  the  latter 
also  a  very  valuable  possession.  In  the  East,  Spain 
is  mistress  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which,  -were  they 
in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  people,  would  speedi- 
ly become  of  very  great  commercial  importance. — ISee 
the  articles  Havana,  Maxilla,  Porto  Eico. 

Dutch  Colonies. — Java  is  the  principal  Dutch  colo- 
nial possession,  and  it  is  one  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  value  and  importance. — See  Batavia. 
In  the  East,  the  Dutch  also  possess  the  Moluccas,  Beu- 
coolen,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  Macassar,  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Celebes,  Banda,  etc.  They  have  sever- 
al forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa ;  and  in  the  West 
Indies  they  possess  the  islands  of  Cura(;oa  and  St.  Eu- 
statius,  Saba,  and  part  of  St.  Martin ;  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America  they  are  masters  of  Dutch 
Surinam.  Cura^oa  and  St.  Eustatius  are  naturally 
barren,  but  they  have  been  both  highlj'  improved. 
From  its  being  very  conveniently  situated  for  main- 
taining a  contraband  traffic  with  the  Caraccas  and 
other  districts  in  South  America,  Curacjoa  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  trade,  paiticularly  during  war. 
But  since  the  independence  of  South  America,  Cura- 
90a  has  ceased  in  great  measure  to  be  an  cntre-pot ;  the 
goods  destined  for  the  continent  being  now  for  the 
most  part  forwarded  direct  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation.   That  district  of  Surinam  ceded  to  the  British 


in  1814,  comprising  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Ber- 
bice,  and  Essequibo,  formed  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana.  The  district  which 
still  belongs  to  the  Dutch  lies  to  the  south  of  Berbice. 
It  contains  about  38,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  05,000.  It  is  daily  becoming  of  more  value 
and  importance.  The  exports  of  sugar  may  amount 
to  about  25,000,000  pounds,  and  those  of  coffee  to  about 
4,000,000  pounds. 

French  Colonies. — Previously  to  the  negro  insurrec- 
tion that  brolie  out  in  1792,  St.  Domingo  was  by  far 
the  most  valuable  colony  in  the  West  Indies.  But 
this  disastrous  event,  having  first  devastated  the  island, 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
black  republic  of  Hayti. — See  Port  au  Princk,  Hav- 
ing also  sold  Louisiana  to  the  Americans,  and  ceded 
the  Mauritius  to  the  English,  without  making  any  new 
acquisition,  the  colonial  dominions  of  France  (for  Al- 
giers can  not  be  reckoned  among  them)  are  at  this 
moment  of  very  limited  extent.  The}'  consist  of  Gua- 
deloupe and  Martinique,  and  the  small  islands  of  Ma- 
rie-Galante  and  Deseada,  in  the  West  Indies;  Cay- 
enne, in  South  America ;  Senegal  and  Goree,  in  Afri- 
ca ;  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  in  the  Eastern  Ocean ;  St. 
Marie,  in  Madagascar;  and  Pondicherry  and  Chan- 
dernagor,  with  a  very  small  surrounding  territory, 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  annexed  tabular  statements 
show  the  population,  trade,  etc.,  of  the  French  colo- 
nies. 


ACCOtTNT   OF   THE    POPULATION   OP  THE  FeENOH    CoLOXIES,  AND   OF   THEIE   COMMERCE  WITH   FEANCE,  IN  1S3G. 


Populution,  1«37. 


Free. 


Total. 


Keal  Value,  1836. 


Exports  from 


Ships 


Ships.    Tonnage. 


Ships  cleared  out. 


Ships.     Tonnage. 


Saint  Pierre  and  Miguelon 

Martinique 

Guadeloupe 

Cayenne  

Bourbon 

Senegal  

French  factories  in  India  (1835) 
Totals 


Number. 
1,-ilJO 

40,o;3 

G-J,059 

5,05() 

56,803 

18,040 

16T,T3G 


77,450 
95,600 
16,592 
69,296 


Number. 

1,400 

117,502 

127,668 

21,G48 

106,099 

18,040 

(lJan.,183G) 

167,736 


Francs. 

2,424,244 
16,423,438 
24,575,141 

3,121,752 
16,743,809 

3,374,724 

4,323,023 


760,336 

17,062,292 

22,119,138 

2,698,166 

9,804,940 

5,466,923 

441,326 


No. 
144 
358 
518 

42 
156 

36 

76 


Tons. 
23,926 
48,861 
70,027 

6,792 
43,830 

4,791 

11,098 


143 
353 
543 

45 
149 

52 


Tons. 

23,305 

122,214 

69,656 

7,950 
43,483 

6,963 

16,592 


301,137 


258,950  I      560,0'.I3 


70,986,221 


58,348,121 


209,325 


290,163 


Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  peincipai.  Articles  rKODucED  in  the  Fkench  Colonies  in  1S3C. 


Colonies  and  Establishments. 


Martinique 

Guadeloupe 

Bourbon 

Cayenne 

Senegal 

Factories  in  India  (1835) 
Totals 


Sugars 

of  nU 

Qualities. 


Kilog. 

34,159,680 

34,836,722 

23,884,116 

2,422,796 


94,803,214 


Coffee. 


KUog. 
692,807 
471,685 
928,200 
42,000 
1,422 

52,084 


2,188,198 


Kilog. 
125,61(1 
10,. 501 
10,000 
25,'iOO 
1,447 


172,758 


Kilog. 

18,705 
08,194 

286,000 
6,720 


373,619 


Spices. 


Kilog. 

'  '230 
193,500 
107,080 


300,819 


AnBotto.  Tobacco. 


Kilog. 


313,000 


313,000 


Kilog. 


34,047 

82,000 


Kilog. 


1,791,510 


1,791,510 


45,134 


45,134 


Kilog. 


227,728 
Cent.  396 
Paq.     38 


227,728 
Cent.  396 
Paq.     38 


40,509 
13,636 


But  it  would  appear  from  the  following  account  of 
the  exports  from  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  in  1851, 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  has  had  much  the 
same  influence  over  production  in  the  French  colonies 
that  it  has  had  in  the  British  colonies,  without  being,  we 
believe,  in  any  degree  more  advantageous  to  the  blacks. 

Account  of  tue  Exports  of  Native  Peopuce  feom  Mae- 
tinique  and  guadeloupe  in  1851. 

Martinique. 

Sugar,  Muscovado kil.  23,466,696 

Sugar,  clayed —  807 

Molasses lit.  33,754 

Rum .-        206,511 

Coffee kil.        110,933 

Cocoa —        149,033 

Cassia _        163,580 

Logwood —  50,260 

Guadeloupe. 

Sugar,  Muscovado kil.  20,048,883 

Molasses lit.  1.3,879 

Rum —        142,139 

Cofifee kil.        221,218 

Cotton —  20,443 

Cocoa —  11,452 

Cassia —  165 


Daiiish  Colonies. — In  the  West  Indies,  these  consist 
of  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John. 
St.  Croix  contains  about  100  square  miles,  and  has 
about  24,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  it  is 
well  cultivated.  The  principal  productions  are  sugar, 
rum,  and  coffee,  the  exports  of  sugar  having  formerly 
amounted  to  about  25,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Proba- 
bly, however,  they  have  been  diminislied  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1848.  St. 
Thomas,  which  has  about  14,000  inhabitants,  has  long 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  one  of  the  principal  em- 
poriums in  the  West  Indies.  It  owes  this  distinction 
partly  to  its  convenient  situation,  partly  to  its  spa- 
cious and  safe  liarbor  at  St.  Thomas,  on  tlic  south  side 
of  the  island,  and  partly  and  principally  to  the  mode- 
ration of  the  im])ort  duties,  which  vary  from  1  to  IJ 
per  cent.  St.  Thomas  has  in  consequence  become,  as 
it  were,  a  dept')t  for  tlie  supply  of  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands, goods  being  sent  to  it  to  be  warehoused  till  op- 
portunity ofi'ers  for  conveying  them  to  their  final  des- 
tination. The  great  articles  of  importation  are,  man- 
ufactured goods,  principally  from  England,  but  partly 
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also  from  other  coiintrins  of  Europe,  with  provisions, 
lumber,  etc.,  from  the  l.'iiitcd  States.  In  India  the 
Danes  formerly  possessed  Tranquebar,  near  Madras ; 
and  Seranipoor,  near  Calcutta;  but  these  they  sold,  in 
1845,  to  tin;  liast  India  Company. 

ISwfidisk  ColimiPs. — The  Swedes  possess  one  colony — 
the  small  island  of  St.  Hartholoniew,  in  the  West  In- 
dies. It  is  only  aliout  25  square  miles  in  extent,  but 
is  very  fertile.  It  has  no  springs,  nor  fresh  water  of 
any  sort,  except  such  as  is  supplied  by  the  rain.  Pop- 
ulation lietween  8000  and  9000. 

tSi'lertion  of  Sites  fur  Colonial  KstablLihments. — Noth- 
ing can  be  more  unwise  than  the  plan,  if  so  we  may 
call  it,  hitherto  followed  in  the  selection  of  places  at 
which  to  found  colonies.  The  captain  of  a  ship,  with- 
out any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  of  soils  or 
the  capacities  of  a  country  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  falls  in  after  a  long  cruise  with  a  river  or  l)ay, 
al)ounding  with  fish  and  fresh  water,  and  surrounded 
with  land  tXiaiUtoks  fertile  and  is  covered  with  herbage, 
lie  forthwith  reports  all  these  circumstances,  duly  em- 
bellished, and  strongly  recommending  the  situation  as 
an  admirable  one  at  which  to  found  a  colony;  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  often,  this  is  all  the  information  that  is 
required  in  taking  a  step  of  such  infinite  importance. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  line  schemes  of  colo- 
nization should  have  ended  only  in  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  that  situations  which  the  colonists  were 
taught  to  look  upon  as  a  species  of  paradise  have 
I)roved  to  be  any  thing  but  what  they  were  represent- 
ed. IJotany  Bay,  though  descriljed  by  Captain  Cook 
as  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  world,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  colonists  that  were  sent  out  to  it,  as  the 
country  round  it,  instead  of  being  favorable  for  cultiva- 
tion, is  a  mere  sandy  swamp.  Is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose, had  the  projjer  inquiries  been  entered  into,  that 
any  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  establish  a  col- 
ony in  so  pestilential  a  climate  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone .' 
The  colony  on  Swan  IJivcr,  Australia,  may  be  adduced 
as  another  instance  of  misplaced  or  premature  confi- 
dence in  the  reports  of  those  who  were  really  without 
the  means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  various 
circumstances  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  a 
colony.  We  therefore  hope  that  an  end  may  be  put  to 
this  system — a  system  which  is  in  no  common  degree 
injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  is  highly  criminal 
toward  those  who  embark  as  colonists.  The  founding 
of  a  colony  should  be  looked  upon  in  its  true  point  of 
view. — as  a  great  national  enterprise.  It  is  not  an  ad- 
venture to  be  intrusted  to  presumptuous  ignorance, 
but  should  be  maturely  weighed,  and  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  carefully  investigated.  Above 
all,  the  situation  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  found  the 
colony  should  be  minutely  surveye(l ;  and  its  climate, 
soil,  and  capacities  of  production  deliberately  inquired 
into  by  competent  persons  employed  for  the  purpose.  ' 
A\'ere  this  done,  government  and  tiie  puldic  would  have  I 
the  best  attainable  grounds  ui)on  which  to  proceed;  ' 
and  neither  party  would  have  much  reason  to  fear 
those  disappointments  which  have  hitherto  so  often  fol- 
lowed the  exaggerated  representations  of  those  to  whom  ' 
the  important  and  diflicult  task  of  selecting  situations  | 
for  colonies  has  lieen  delegated.  I 

Columbia  or  Oregon  River,  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  territories,  and  British  possessions.     Its  north-  ' 
em  branch  takes  its  rise  in  the  IJocky  Jlountains,  in 
lilt.  fiO^  N.,  long.  IIG"  W.;  from  thence  it  pursues  a 
northern  course  to  near  ^I'dillivary's  Pass  of  the  Uocky 
Mountains.    At  the  boat  encampment  the  river  is  3t>00  ' 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (here  it  receives  two 
small  tributaries— the  Canoe  Kiver,  and  that  from  the  ' 
Coiiiniittee's  Punch  Powl);  from  thence  it  turns  south, 
having  some  obstructions  to  canoe  navigation,  and  re- 
ceiving many  tributaries  in  its  course  to  Colville.  among  ' 
which  are  the  Kootanie,  or  Flat  How.  and  the  Flat 
Head,  or  Clarke  Kivcr.  from  the  east,  and  that  of  Col- 
ville tVon\  the  west.     This  ereat  river  is  bounded,  thus 
A  A 


far  on  its  course,  by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  well 
wooded,  and  in  some  places  expands  into  a  line  of 
lakes  before  it  reaches  Colville,  where  it  is  2049  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  a  fall  of  550  feet  in 
220  miles.  To  the  south  of  this  it  tends  to  the  west- 
ward, receiving  the  Spokane  Kiverfrom  the  east  (wliich 
is  not  navigable;,  and  takes  its  rise  from  the  Canr 
d'Alene.  Thence  it  i)ursues  a  westerly  course  for  about 
00  miles,  receiving  several  smaller  streams,  and  at  its 
bend  to  the  south  it  is  joined  by  the  Okanagan,  a  riv- 
er that  has  its  source  in  a  line  of  lakes,  affording  canoe 
and  boat  navigation  for  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
northward.  The  Columbia  thence  passes  to  the  south- 
ward until  it  reaches  Wallaw  alia,  in  the  latitude  of  45°, 
a  distance  of  IGO  miles,  receiving  the  Piscous,  Y'Aka- 
ma,  and  Point  de  Boise,  or  Entyatecoom,  from  the 
west,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Cascade  range,  and 
also  its  great  southeastern  branch,  the  Saptin,  or  Lew- 
j  is,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Wind  Kiver  Mountains, 
I  and  brings  a  large  quantify  of  water  to  increase  the  vol- 
[  ume  of  the  main  stream.  The  Lewis  is  not  navigable, 
I  even  for  canoes,  except  in  reaches.  The  rapids  are  ex- 
tensive, and  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  generally  pass- 
es between  the  Kocky  Mountain  spurs  and  the  Blue 
Jlountains.  It  receives  the  Kooskooske,  Salmon,  and 
several  other  rivers  from  the  east  and  west — the  former 
from  the  Pocky  Mountains,  the  latter  from  the  Blue 
Jlountains — and,  were  it  navigaljle,  would  much  facil- 
itate the  intercourse  with  this  part  of  the  countn.-.  Its 
length,  to  its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  is  520"  miles. 
The  Columbia  below  this  point  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Oregon  and  Washington  territories  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  river  at  Wallawalla  is  1286  feet  al»ove  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  about  3500  feet  wide ;  it  now  takes 
its  last  turn  to  the  westward,  receiving  the  Umatilla, 
Quisnel's,  John  Day's  and  De  Chute  rivers  from  the 
south,  and  Cathlatate's  from  the  north,  pursuing  its 
rapid  course  of  80  miles,  previous  to  passing  through 
the  range  of  Cascade  Mountains,  in  a  geries  of  falls  and 
rapids  that  obstruct  its  flow,  and  form  insurmountable 
iiarriers  to  the  passage  of  boats  by  water  during  the 
Hoods.  These  difficulties,  however,  are  overcome  by 
Ijortages  around  the  falls.  The  waters  here  descend 
40  feet  in  the  distance  of  two  miles.  From  thence  there 
is  still-water  navigation  for  40  miles,  when  its  course 
is  again  obstructed  by  rapids.  At  the  Dalles  the  river 
is  comjiressed  into  a  narrow  channel  300  feet  wide  and 
half  a  mile  long,  and  flows  between  high  walls  of  ba- 
salt, and  the  water  falls  50  feet  in  the  distance  of  two 
miles.  Thence  to  the  ocean,  120mile5,it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  12  feet  draft  of  water  at  the  lowest  state  of  the 
river,  though  obstructed  by  many  sand  bars.  In  this 
part  it  receives  the  Willamette  from  the  south,  and  the 
Cowelitz  from  the  north.  The  former  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  20  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klackamus, 
three  miles  below  its  falls  ;  the  latter  can  not  be  called 
navigable,  except  for  a  small  part  of  the  year,  during 
the  floods,  and  then  only  for  canoes  and  barges.  The 
width  of  the  Columbia,  within  20  miles  of  its  mouth,  is 
much  increased,  and  it  joins  the  ocean  between  Cape 
Disappointment  and  Point  Adams,  forming  a  sand-spit 
from  each,  by  deposit,  and  causing  a  dangerous  bar, 
which  greatly  impedes  its  navigation  and  entrance. 
The  influence  of  the  tides  is  felt  i^O  miles  alove  its  en- 
trance into  the  Pacific.  Its  entire  course  is  alout  750 
miles.  During  the  year  1850,  160  vessels  entered  and 
departed  from  the  ports  of  Columbia  Kiver.  Vessels 
of  a  draft  of  \~,\  feet  have  been  safely  taken  over  the 
south  bar,  and  it  is  supposed  that  vessels  draw  ing  over 
20  feet  can  enter  safely.  This  noble  river  was  discov- 
ered by  Captain  Gr.iy,  of  Boston,  in  tlie  year  1792,  in 
the  ship  Columbia,  and  named  from  the  ship.  It  was 
first  explored  from  its  sources  to  the  sea  in  L*^04-'5,  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  order  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  By  the  Oregon  treaty  its  navi- 
gation is  open  to  British  vessels.  The  Coast  Survev 
are  now  preparing  a  chait  of  this  river. 
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Columbo,  the  modern  capital  of  Ceylon,  on  the 

southwest  coast  of  the  island ;  lat.  6'  56'  6"  N.,  long. 
79°  49'  48"  E.  It  is  defended  by  a  very  strong  fort, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  in  which  is  a  light-house 
97  feet  high.  Population  of  the  town  and  fort,  in  1831, 
31,549.  The  houses,  generally  only  one  story  high,  are 
of  stone,  clay,  and  lime ;  and  the  town  has  more  of  a  Eu- 
ropean appearance  than  any  other  in  India.  The  inhab- 
itants are  principally  Cingalese.  The  temperature  is 
remarkable  for  its  equalit}';  and  though  very  humid, 
the  climate  may,  on  the  whole,  be  esteemed  salubrious 
and  temperate.  There  is  no  harbor  at  Columbo  for 
large  -vessels,  but  only  an  open  roadstead.  A  pro- 
jecting rock,  on  which  two  batteries  are  erected,  af- 
fords shelter  to  a  small  semicircular  bay  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fort,  having  a  wooden  quay  to  facilitate  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  boats.  The  depth  of  water  is 
not  sufficient  to  allow  sloops  or  large  dhonies  to  come 
alongside  the  quay ;  those  exceeding  100  tons  burden 
lying  at  about  a  cable's  length  from  it.  A  bar  of  sand, 
on  which  the  water  is  not  more  than  12  feet  deep,  ex- 
tends from  the  projecting  rock  across  this  bay.  The 
channel  where  it  may  be  crossed  by  the  larger  class  of 
ships  is  liable  to  shift ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  fine  w^eath- 
er  of  the  safe  season  that  they  venture  within  the  bar. 
The  outer  road  affords  secure  anchorage  for  half  the 
year,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  endof  .^larch, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  northeast  monsoon,  when 
the  wind  blows  oft' the  land  ;  during  the  other,  or  south- 
west monsoon,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea  on 
shore,  the  road  is  very  far  from  safe;  and  the  ships 
that  frequent  it  are  sometimes  obliged  to  slip  their  ca- 
bles and  stand  out  to  sea. — Milburn's  Oriental  Com- 
merce; Hamilton's  Gazetteer,  etc. 


As  respects  its  harbor,  Columbo  is,  therefore,  verv 
inferior  to  Trincomalee,  the  harbor  of  which  is  acces- 
sible at  all  times,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  India ;  but 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbo  is  more  fertile  ; 
and  it  has  the  command  of  an  internal  navigation, 
stretching  in  a  lateral  direction  along  the  coast,  from 
Putlam,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  to  Caltura  on  the 
south,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  partly  obtained 
by  rivers,  and  parly  by  canals.  Many  flat-bottomed 
boats  are  employed  in  this  navigation,  the  families  de- 
pendent on  which  reside  mostly  on  board.  Nearly  all 
the  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  is  carried  on  from  Columbo, 
and  it  has  also  a  large  share  of  the  coasting  traffic. 

Moneys. — The  rix  dollar  =  Is.  (jd. ;  but  accounts  are 
kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  in  England. 

The  Bank  oJCtylon,  established  in  1840,  has  its  head 
office  in  London,  its  principal  office  in  tlie  island  being 
in  Columbo.  It  transacts  all  sorts  of  banking  busi- 
ness, remitting  money  to  and  from  the  island,  granting 
cash  credits  on  the  Scotch  system,  discounting  bills,  etc. 

Weif/hts,  Measures,  etc. — The  weights  are  divided 
into  ounces,  pounds,  etc.,  and  are  the  same  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  candy  or  bahar=:500  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
or  461  lbs.  Dutch  Troy  Weight.  The  principal  dry 
measures  are  see?-s  or pajrahs.  The  former  is  a  perfect 
cylinder,  of  the  depth  and  diameter  under-mentioned : 

Depth.  Diameter. 

Seer 4'35  inches.        4'35  inches. 

The  parrah  is  a  perfect  cube,  its  internal  dimensions 
being  in  every  way  11'57  inches. 

The  liquid  measure  consists  of  gallons,  and  their  mul- 
tiples and  submultiples.  150  gallons  =  1  leaguer  or 
legger. 

The  bale  of  cinnamon  consists  of  92o  lbs.  very  nearly. 

AccoirsT  OF  xm;  Quantities  and  Values  or  the  ruixciPAi.  Articles  rKonucED  in  and  expoeteu  fp.om  Cetlon  DUKixa 

1851. 


Articles. 


Arrack galls. 

Areca  nuts ewt. 

Cinnamon pounds 

Cocoanuts No. 

Cocoanut  oil . . .  galls. 

CofFee cwt. 

Coir  rope — 

Coppcrah — 

Horns — 

Plumbago — 

Precious  stones,  pack. 


168. 

7S, 

508, 

4,637. 

44-3. 

340, 

37. 

27 
2 

25, 


and  1  keg 
0  25 


and  22  jars 
0  10 

0  12 

1  0 
3  5 
3  17 


Values. 


6,269 

54,806 

511,849 
6,701     4 

31,414    9 
688,156  14 

1S,2S5  4 
9.078  6 
3,207  17 
5,608  2 
1,205    0 


t.  d. 
9  7 
4  11 
2     0 


Hum galls. 

Sugar cwt 

Wood <  pes. 

(  bdls. 

All  other  goods 

Imports  re-exported,  i  goods. 

Kx.  the  warehouse  . .  |  specie. 

Total 


tiuantilies. 


9,844 

1,703 

34  740  2  14 

809,558 

5G4 


654  10 
1,633  4 


16,993  4  4 

43,083  4  7 

13J,927  10  11 

727,311  16  S 


£1,805,577  6  1 


Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Coffee,  Cinnamon,  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil,  and  Coir,  the  produce  of  tub  Island,  expokt- 
ED  from  Ceylon  dueing  tue  following  Yeaes,  ending 
THE  5th  J.\.nuap.v. 


Years. 

Coffee. 

Cinnamon. 

Cocoa-nut  Oil. 

Coir.        1 

Cwt. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

Cwt 

1840 

41.8(30 

5',!6,5.t2J^ 

357,543 

23,195 

1841 

68  206 

389,373i 

475,742 

23,440 

1812 

80.584' 

317,9191 

321,906 

21,643 

1843 

119.805 

121,1451 

475,967 

26,130 

1844 

94,847 

602.704 

726, '206 

22,187 

1845 

133,957 

1,057.841 

443,301 

25,977 

1843 

178,603 

408,211 

28i,186 

19,540 

1847 

173,812 

401,650 

123,081 

2G,l!i7 

1849 

293,221 

447, 309 i 

197,851 

23,520 

1849. 

280,010 

491,r,87f 

311,526 

£5,199 

1850 

373,5:)3 

733.7SU 

573,279 

28,422 

1851 

278,473 

044,8.07 

407,060 

39,SS6 

1852 

.349,957 

50S.4yi 

443.0'.. 9 

37,512 

Tort  Dues — Columbo. 

£  ».  d. 

Entry  inward,  with  cargo,  ton 0  0  2 

"  in  ballast Free. 

Clearance  outward,  witli  cargo,  ton 0  0  2 

"  in  ballast Free. 

And  in  no  case  to  exceed 5  0  0 

Coffee  Export. — "We  are  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Collector  of  Customs  to  afford  tlio  total  exports  of 
coffee  for  the  year  ending  October,  10th,  1854,  includ- 
ing shipments  at  Galle.  The  exact  figures  are  :  plan- 
tation, 303,908  ;  ordinary,  130,177;  total,  434,085  cwt, 
which  is  an  increase  of  85,128  cwt.  since  1852. — Co- 
lumbo Observe!-,  October  2StJi,  1854. 


Articles  exported  from  Columbo  and  Galle. 
Chamber  of  Com,merce,  Coluniho^  April  11,  1855. 


Articles. 

From 
Oct.  H,1852, 

to 
April  10, 1853. 

From                   From 
Oct.  n,  1853,    Oct.  11,  1854, 

to                        to 
April  10,1854.  April  10, 1S55.| 

Coflee  : 

Plantation  .  cwt. 

Native cwt. 

Total 

131,447 

74,044 

109,353 
94,104 

165,396 
76,211 

206,791 

173,583 

600,477 

7,805 

3,249 

367 

15,233 

1,337 

6,535 

1,182 

390 

203,457 

330,987 

782,218 

14,291 

2,752 

264 

14,485 

3,8';8 

4,799 

1,1184 

500 

241,607 

48">,809 

885,130 

1,843 

5,!88 

1,378 

1.5,8.  5 

0,272 

3,122 

645 

Cinnamon  . . .  pounds. 

Cocoanut  oil. .  gallons. 

Plumbago ....  cwt. 

Coir:  Rope. . .     — 
Junk  . .     — 
Yarn  . .     — 
Fibre . .     — 

Ebony cwt. 

Deer  horns  . . .  cwt. 

Arrack gallons. 

Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  Ceylon,  July  2ith,  1855. 
— The  value  of  tlie  imports  during  the  last  quarter  was 
£2,597, .325,  and  tliat  of  the  exports  X2, 245,288. 

Foreign  S/iips  in  Coasting  Trade. — 15y  order  of  Coun- 
cil, Nov.  21st,  1855,  goods  and  passengers  may  be  con- 
veyed from  one  ])art  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  another 
part  tliereof  in  otlier  than  Uritish  ships. — See  Cey'lon. 

Columbo-root  (Du.  Columbo  wortel ;  Fr.  Racine 
de  Colombo;  Germ.  Columbo-icurzd ;  It.  liadice  di  Co- 
lumbo;  Port.  Raiz  di  Columba;  Sp.  lioiz  di  Columbo; 
Mozamb.  Kahimb),  the  root  of  the  plant  of  that  name. 
It  is  a  staple  export  of  the  Portuguese  from  Mozara- 
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bique.     It  is  not  cultivated,  but  grows  naturally  in  ] 
great  abundance.      It  is  imported  in  circular  pieces  ' 
from  i  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  generally  from  ] 
J  to  }  of  an  inch  thick  ;  the  hark  is  wrinkled  and  thick,  ] 
of  a  browni>]»  color  witliout,  and  a  lirightisli  yellow 
•witliin  ;    tiie  jiitli   is  spongy,  yellowish,  and  slightly  | 
striped:  when  fresh,  its  smell  is  rather  aromatic;  it  is  ^ 
disagreeably  bitter,  and  sligiitly  pungent  to  the  taste, 
somewhat  resembling  mustard  that  has  been  too  long  j 
kept.     Choose  tlic  largest  pieces,  fresii,  and  of  a  good 
color,  as  free  from  worms  as  possible,  rejecting  that , 
which  is  small  aii<l  broken.     The  freight  is  calculated  j 
at  Hi  cwt.  (o  a  ton. — ^Iii.r.ritN's  Oriental  Commerce. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  the  celebrated  naviga- 
tor and  discoverer  of  the  Western  World,  was  born  in 
Genoa  almiit  tlie  year  lllG.  Although  several  illus- 
trious families  have  contended  for  his  alliance  to  them, 
his  father  Domenico,  and  his  ancestors,  appear  to  have 
followed  the  trade  of  wool-combers  or  carders,  and 
were  of  humble,  though  reputable  origin.  Columbus 
received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Padua,  and, 
having  evinced  an  early  passion  for  the  sea,  entered 
into  nautical  lite  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  first  voy- 
age in  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts  of  his 
being  engaged  was  a  Avarlike  expedition  fitted  out  at 
Genoa  in  1451),  when,  associated  with  hardy  and  daring 
adventurers,  ho  acquired  so  much  distinction  as  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  separate  command.  After  this,  it  is 
suiiposed,  he  was  employed  in  various  commercial,  pi- 
ous, and  predatory  expeditions  against  the  Mohani- 
meilans  and  \'eiietians,  in  company  with  a  famous  cor- 
sair of  his  own  name  and  family,  and  acquired  reputa- 
tion and  experience  in  his  j)rofession.  His  son  Fer- 
nando relates  that,  in  an  engagement  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal  with  four  Venetian  galleys,  returning  richly 
laden  from  Flanders,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he 
served,  and  one  of  the  Venetian  ships  to  which  it  was 
grappled,  took  (ire.  Columbus  threw  himself  into  the 
sea,  seized  an  oar  which  was  floating  near  him,  and  by 
this  means,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  reached 
the  shore,  although  two  leagues  distant.  Proceeding 
tiicreafterto  Lisbon,  he  was  induced  to  take  up  his  res- 
idence in  tiiat  capital. 

Columbus  became  acquainted  in  Lisbon  with  the 
most  eminent  men  in  science  and  maritime  art,  whom 
the  encouragement  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  had 
attracted  around  him.  At  this  period  (anno  1470)  he 
was  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  of  engaging  appearance, 
grave,  courteous,  and  alVable  in  his  deportment,  mod- 
erate and  simple  in  his  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent  in 
discourse,  possessing  high  magnanimity,  and  a  temper 
whicli,  though  irritable,  was  under  the  control  of  a  gen- 
tle and  enthusiastic  piety.  Here  he  married  Dona  Fe- 
lipa,  daughter  of  liartolomeo  Monis  dc  Palestrello,  an 
Italian  cavalier  lately  deceased,  and  a  distinguished 
navigator,  who  had  discovered  and  colonized  the  isl- 
and of  Porto  Santo.  Having  obtained  possession  of 
the  journals  and  charts  of  this  sea  captain,  and  also 
hearing  accounts  of  his  voyages  from  his  widow,  Co-  i 
lumbus  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  of  visiting 
unknown  re;;ions.  In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a  ' 
voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during  several  years 
to  trade  with  that  island,  the  Canaries,  Azores,  the  set-  j 
tlemcnts  in  Guinea,  and  the  otiier  places  which  the 
Portuguese  had  discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 
By  the  experience  acquired  in  such  a  number  of  voy- 
ages, Columbus  became  one  of  the  niost  skillful  navi- 
gators in  Europe. 

His  eminent  biographer,  Washington  Irving,  relates 
that  "  he  divided  the  circumference  from  east  to  west 
at  the  equator,  according  to  Ptolemy,  into  twenty-four 
hours,  of  liftcen  degrees  each,  making  three  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees.  Of  these  he  imagined,  comparing 
the  globe  of  Ptolemy  with  the  earlier  map  of  Marinus 
of  Tyre,  that  liftcen  hours  had  been  known  to  tiie  an- 
cients, extending  from  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Isl- 
ands, to  the  city  of  Thina?,  in  Asia,  the  wtstern  and  ', 


eastern  extremities  of  the  known  world.  The  Portu- 
guese had  advanced  the  western  frontier  one  hour  more 
bj'  the  discover^'  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verd  Isl- 
ands; still  aljout  eight  hours,  or  one-third  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  remained  to  be  explored.  Thi.s 
space  he  imagined  to  be  occupied  in  a  great  measure  bv 
the  eastern  regions  of  Asia,  which  mi^iht  extend  so  far 
as  to  approach  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Afri- 
ca. A  navigator,  therefore,  by  pursuing  a  direct  coursf; 
from  cast  to  west,  must  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia, 
or  discover  any  intervening  land.  The  great  obstacle 
to  be  apprehended  was  from  the  tract  of  ocean  that 
might  intervene;  but  this  could  not  be  very  wide,  if 
the  opinion  of  Alfraganus  the  Arabian  were  admitted, 
who,  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  degrees,  gave  to 
the  earth  a  smaller  circumference  than  was  a.«si;;nod  to 
it  by  other  cosmographers — a  theory  to  which  Colum- 
bus seems  generally  to  have  given  much  faith.  He 
was  fortilied  also  by  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  Seneca. 
Pliny,  and  Strabo,  who  considered  the  ocean  as  but  of 
moderate  breadth,  so  that  one  might  pass  from  Cadiz 
westward  to  the  Indies  in  a  few  days." 

On  the^e  grounds  Columbus  formed  the  vast  and 
daring  enterprise  which  was  destined  to  hand  down  his 
name  to  posterity  with  unfading  honor;  and,  firmly  es- 
tablished in  a  belief  of  the  successful  result  of  his  proj- 
ects, "he  never,"  says  Irving,  "spoke  in  doubt  or  hes- 
itation, but  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes  had 
beheld  the  promised  land.  A  deep  religious  sentiment 
also  mingled  with  his  thoughts,  and  gave  them  at 
times  a  tinge  of  superstition,  but  of  a  sublime  and  lofty 
kind.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hanll 
of  Heaven,  chosen  from  among  men  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  high  purpose;  he  read,  as  he  supposed,  his 
contemplated  discovery  told  in  Holy  Writ,  and  shad- 
owed fortli  darkly  in  the  prophecies.  The  ends  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all  nations,  and 
tongues,  and  languages,  united  under  the  banners  of  the 
Redeemer."  The  disturbed  state  of  Portugal  under  Al- 
phonso  retarded  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  com- 
pass, though  in  general  use,  had  not  gained  that  reli- 
ance whidi  induced  mariners  fearlessly  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  deep;  and  the  project  of  a  voyage  through 
boundless  wastes  appeared  extravagant  and  impracti- 
cable. Nothing  daunted,  however,  liy  these  disheart- 
eningsymptoms,Columbuspursuedhisfavorite  schemes 
with  ardor,  and  longed  to  put  them  into  execution.  So 
perilous  an  adventure  was  not,  however,  to  be  attempt- 
ed without  the  patronage  of  some  sovereign  power;  and 
John  II.,  of  Portugal,  having  at  this  juncture  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  and  being  favorably  inclined  to  the 
cause  of  discovery,  Columbus  made  his  proposals,  which 
were  graciously  received  by  the  mq|iar<'h,  and  referred 
to  a  learned  jinito.  The  result  of  their  conference 
therefore  was,  that  they  reconwnended  the  king  to  tit 
out  a  caravel  privately,  and  attempt  the  proposed  dis- 
covery- by  the  designated  route,  which  they  ascertain- 
ed from  charts  and  details  craftily  obtained  from  Co- 
lumbus. John,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  the  weakness  to 
adopt  this  perfidious  counsel.  The  caravel  departed, 
but  the  pilots  had  neither  the  genius  nor  fortitude  of 
Columbus;  their  courage  failed,  and  putting  back  to 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  they  returned  from  thenc^i 
to  Lisbon,  execrating  the  project  as  extravagant  and 
irrational. 

Columbus  next  carried  his  proposition  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  equally  unsuccessful.  He  also  sent  his 
brotlier  liartiiolomcw  tolayhis  plans  before  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  having  in  the  moan  time  sailed  himself 
for  Spain,  where  he  arrived  after  having  spent  all  lii<i 
means.  Columbus,  in  this  state  of  abject  poverty,  set 
out  for  the  Caslilian  court  at  Cordova  in  the  spring 
of  1486.  The  moment  was  unpropitious  for  such  « 
proposition,  the  Spanish  sovereign  l>eing  at  the  time 
engaged  in  military  preparations  against  the  Moorish 
kings.  At  length,  through  the  intercession  of  Cardi- 
nal Gonzalez,  he  obtained  an  inteniew,  and  sabmitted 
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his  project  to  Ferdinand.  Worn  out  with  a  series  of 
disappointments  and  delaj^s,  and  supporting  himself 
by  making  maps  and  charts,  Columbus,  despairing  of 
the  Spanish  patronage,  began  to  look  to  other  courts, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  more  encouragement.  He  had  al- 
ready made  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and  taken 
measures  for  the  disposal  of  his  children  during  his  ab- 
sence, when  Juan  Perez  solicited  him  to  defer  his  jour, 
ney,  making  application  at  the  same  time  to  Isabella- 
the  result  of  which  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Colum- 
bus back  to  court,  accompanied  with  the  present  of  a 
small  sum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  The  mon- 
archs  were  now  pledged  to  attend  to  his  proposals,  and 
negotiations  were  set  on  foot  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution, lie  proposed  that  a  small  fleet  should  be  fit- 
ted out  under  his  command  to  attempt  the  discovery, 
and  stipulating  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the 
titles  and  privileges  of  admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the 
seas  and  lands  he  should  discover,  with  one-tenth  of  all 
gains,  either  by  trade  or  commerce.  He  further  offer- 
ed to  furnish  an  eighth  of  the  cost,  on  condition  of  en- 
joying an  eighth  of  the  profits.  His  terms  were,  howev- 
er, deemed  inadmissible ;  the  negotiation  broke  ofl^,  and 
Columbus,  in  indignation,  mounting  his  mule,  was  al- 
ready' on  the  road  to  Cordova,  with  the  intention  of  im- 
mediately proceeding  to  France,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  messenger  from  the  queen,  who  had  been 
jirevailed  upon  by  the  arguments  of  Quintanilla  and 
St.  Angel,  two  of  Columbus'  patrons,  to  favor  his  un- 
dertakings. The  negotiations  were  now  completed, 
and  the  capitulations  were  signed  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  at  Santa  Fe,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1492.  The 
articles  of  agreement  were  to  the  following  effect: 
That  Columbus  should  be  constituted  high  admiral  in 
all  the  seas,  islands,  and  continents  he  should  discover, 
with  similar  honors  and  prerogatives  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  in  his  district.  He  was 
also  nominated  viceroy  and  governor  general  over  all 
the  said  lands  and  continents;  and  a  tenth  of  all  free 
profits  arising  from  the  merchandise  and  productions 
of  the  countries  within  his  admiralty  was  granted  to 
him  forever.  Columbus,  or  his  lieutenant,  was  to  be 
sole  judge  of  all  causes  and  disputes  arising  out  of  traf- 
fic between  those  countries  and  Spain.  He  Avas  fur- 
ther permitted  to  contribute  an  eighth  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  expeditions  to  the  countries  he  expected  to 
discover,  and  was  entitled  in  return  to  an  eighth  part 
of  the  prolits.  A  principal  object  of  Columbus  in  tliis 
undertaking  was  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
to  which  he  was  a  zealous  devotee.  Expecting  to  ar- 
rive at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  he  hoped  to  spread  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  barbarian  nations  of  the 
East;  and  so  conf^lent  were  his  anticipations  that  let- 
ters were  actually  given  him  by  the  sovereigns  for  the 
Grand  Khan  of  Tartary.  Although  the  roj'al  docu- 
ments were  signed  both  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
her  separate  crown  of  Castile  defrayed  all  the  expense ; 
and  the  queen  in  consequence  reserved  for  her  subjects 
of  that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  benefits 
which  might  accrue  from  the  success  of  the  expedition. 
The  arrangement  being  finallj-  completed,  Columbus 
set  sail  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  in  three  small  ves- 
sels, only  one  of  which  (commanded  by  himself)  was 
complete!}'  decked.  The  two  others  were  commanded 
b}'  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  and  Vincente  Yafiez  I'inzon. 
The  expedition  had  sailed  nearly  200  leagues  to  the 
westward,  when  Columbus  perceived  that  the  needle  of 
the  compass,  when  night  set  in,  had  varied ;  a  circum- 
stance which  filled  the  pilots  witli  consternation.  For 
this  phenomenon  he  was  obliged  to  invent  a  reason, 
which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  yet  served  to 
dispel  their  fears.  As  the  squadron  advanced,  various 
indications  of  land,  such  as  birds  flying  from  the  Avest, 
the  water  becoming  less  salt,  and  occasionally  covered 
with  weeds,  animated  and  supported  the  courage  of  the 
crew;  Ijut  at  length  munnurs  and  fears  began  to  pre- 
vail among  them.     They  had  sailed  for  eleven  days, 


wafted  by  a  most  propitious  breeze,  over  a  tranquil 
sea,  without  lowering  or  shifting  a  sail.  The  rude  sea- 
men began  to  be  alarmed  that  no  other  winds  blew  but 
easterly,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  return  home,  A  few  light  breezes  from 
the  west  allayed  for  a  time  their  apprehensions,  and 
several  small  singing  birds  came  in  the  morning  and 
flew  away  at  night.  But  the  sailors  lost  all  patience, 
and  became  so  mutinous  and  refractory  that  it  required 
the  utmost  address  of  Columbus  to  maintain  his  au- 
thority. The  appearances  of  land,  though  frequent, 
were  in  many  instances  deceiving ;  and  at  last  the  sea- 
men broke  forth  into  loud  clamors,  and  insisted  upon 
abandoning  the  voyage.  Fortunately,  however,  on  the 
following  day  the  manifestations  of  land  were  such  as 
no  longer  to  admit  of  doubt.  In  the  evening  Colum- 
bus perceived  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance,  and 
the  next  morning  land  was  clearly  seen  about  two 
leagues  distant.  The  sailors  now  burst  forth  into  the 
most  extravagant  transports.  They  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  implored  his  pardon,  and  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
more  than  human  sagacity  and  fortitude,  to  accomplish 
a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  all 
former  ages.  At  daybreak,  says  his  biographer  Spo- 
torno,  on  the  12th  of  October,  the  hero  landed,  "e  di 
graiuVorma  il  nuovo  mondo  imprima"  (and  with  his  great 
footstep  impressed  the  New  World).  Columbus  and 
his  followers  threw  themselves  on  their  knees;  and  ris- 
ing, the  admiral  drew  his  sword,  planted  the  cross, 
hoisted  the  royal  standard,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
astonished  natives,  who  imagined  that  the  Spaniards 
had  dropped  from  heaven,  took  possession  of  these  new 
countries  in  the  names  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  giv- 
ing the  island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Having 
visited  several  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  settled  a 
colony  in  Hispaniola,  he  again  set  sail  for  Spain.  On 
the  voyage  he  fell  in  with  the  Pinta,  which  liad  sepa- 
rated from  him  for  along  time  through  the  wickedness 
of  the  captain,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  gold.  After 
encountering  several  violent  tempests,  Columbus  ar- 
rived in  the  Tagus,  near  Lisbon,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1493.  He  was  treated  with  the  most  honorable  atten- 
tions by  the  court  of  Portugal,  and  finally  reached  the 
port  of  Palos  on  the  15  th  of  March. 

The  triumphant  return  of  Columbus  excited  the  most 
unbounded  transport.  Wherever  he  went  the  air  rang 
with  acclamations,  and  he  received  such  honors  as  are 
paid  to  sovereigns.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint  the 
king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no  less  de- 
lighted than  astonished  with  this  unexpected  event. 
The  admiral  was  conducted  into  the  city  with  all  im- 
aginable pomp.  The  sovereigns  received  him  seated 
in  state  under  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade  of  gold,  sur- 
rounded by  their  principal  nobility.  When  he  aji- 
proached  they  stood  up,  and,  raising  him  as  he  kneel- 
ed to  kiss  their  hands,  ordered  him  to  be  seated  in  their 
presence,  and  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  voy- 
age. When  he  had  finished  his  oration,  which  ho  de- 
livered with  much  modesty  and  simplicity,  the  king 
and  queen,  kneeling  down,  oflered  up  solemn  thanks  to 
God  for  the  discovery.  Every  possible  mark  of  honor 
that  could  be  suggested  by  gratitude  or  admiration  was 
conferred  on  Columbus ;  tlie  former  capitulation  was 
confirmed,  his  family  Avas  ennobled,  and  a  fleet  ordered 
to  be  equipped  to  enable  the  navigator  to  go  in  quest 
of  those  more  opulent  countries  which  he  still  confi- 
dently expected  to  find. 

The  successful  attainment  of  the  splendid  discovery 
of  Columbus,  great  and  manifold  as  were  its  advant- 
ages to  mankind,  Avas  the  i)rclude  to  the  dark  and 
troubled  epoch  of  liis  life.  By  his  second  voyage  to 
the  Western  World  he  no  doubt  in  part  realized  his  ex- 
pectations, extended  his  discoveries,  and  came  back  to 
Spain  Avith  substantial  proofs  of  success;  but  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  his  return  Avas  to  obtain  reparation 
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of  injurious  imputations  which  had  been  heaped  upon 
him,  and  generally  to  have  his  privileges  confirmed 
and  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority over  the  colonists,  who  had  become  refractory 
and  unmanageable.  But  his  third  voyage  only  accel- 
erated his  disastrous  fate.  The  newly-discovered  pos- 
sessions were  distracted  with  the  horrors  of  rebellion. 
The  verdant  and  blooming  isles,  the  expected  abodes 
of  peace  and  happiness,  were  converted  into  theatres 
of  sanguinary  conflicts  and  misery  ;  and  Columbus 
found  himself  an  object  of  fear  and  e.\ecration.  It  was 
during  this  voyage  that  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Pa- 
ria,  in  South  America.  Meanwhile  his  enemies  in  the 
Old  World  were  not  idle.  An  investigation  into  his 
conduct  was  instituted  under  the  control  of  I'rancisco 
Bovadilla,  who  was  emi)0wered,  should  he  find  the 
charges  of  maladministration  proved,  to  supersede  Co- 
lumbus, and  assume  the  government  of  Ilispaniola. 
The  result  was,  that  he  and  his  brothers  Diego  and 
Bartolomeo,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  great- 
est indignities,  were  sent  to  Spain  in  chains.  From 
these  disgraceful  bonds  he  was  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival released  by  the  Spanish  monarchs ;  but  his  com- 
plaints were  tardily  acknowledged;  he  again  sank  into 
obscurity,  and  was  reduced  to  such  straitened  circum- 
stances tliat,  according  to  his  own  account,  "  he  had  no 
place  to  repair  to  except  an  inn,  and  very  frequently 
Lad  not  wherewithal  to  pay  his  reckoning." 

At  length  he  was  again  employed  upon  a  fourth  voy- 
age, with  restricted  powers;  but  the  result  was  unpro- 
pitious,  and  he  returned  to  Spain  dejected  in  mind  and 
•worn  out  with  bodily  inflrmities.  Death  at  last  re- 
lieved him  from  his  earthly  attlictions.  lie  expired  on 
the  2<  th  of  May,  150G,  commending,  with  his  latest 
breatii,  his  spirit  to  God.  A  marble  tomb  was  reared 
over  liis  dust,  bearing  the  inscription, 
A  Castilla  y  a  Leon, 
Nuevo  niondo  dio  Colon. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  great  and  original  genius, 
energetic  in  his  conduct,  and  possessed  of  lofty,  daring, 
but  noble  ambition.  "Tiie  magnanimity  of  his  na- 
ture," says  Irving,  "shone forth  tlirough  all  the  troub- 
les of  his  stormy  career.  Though  continually  out- 
raged in  his  dignity,  braved  in  his  authority,  foiled  in 
his  plans,  and  endangered  in  his  person,  by  the  sedi- 
tions of  turbulent  and  worthless  men,  and  that  too  at 
times  w  hen  suflering  under  anguish  of  body  and  aiixi- 
cty  of  mind  enough  to  exasperate  the  most  patient,  yet 
he  restrained  his  valiant  and  indignant  spirit,  and 
brought  himself  to  forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to 
supplicate."  His  piety,  though  tinctured  with  super- 
stition, was  genuine  and  fervent.  If  on  certain  occa- 
sions his  religion  displayed  itself  in  harshness  and  se- 
veritj-,  the  si>irit  of  the  age  he  lived  in  must  be  advert- 
ed to  in  palliation  of  his  conduct.  His  temperament 
was  deeply  imbued  w  ith  poetic  enthusiasm.  "  It 
spread,"  remarks  Irving,  "  a  golden  and  glorious  world 
around  him,  and  tinged  every  thing  with  its  own  gor- 
geous colors.  It  betrayed  him  into  visionary  specula- 
tions, which  subjected  liim  to  the  sneers  and  cavils  of 
men  of  cooler  anil  safer,  but  more  groveling  minds.  It 
filled  his  mind  w  ith  solemn  and  visionary  meditations 
Du  mystic  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  shad- 
owy portents  of  the  prophecies."  "  His  soul,"  observes 
a  Spanish  w  riter,  •'  w  as  superior  to  the  age  in  Avhich  he 
lived.  Tor  him  was  reserved  the  great  enterprise  of 
traversing  a  sea  which  had  given  rise  to  so  many  fa- 
bles, and  of  deciphering  the  mystery  of  his  age."  : 
"With  all  the  visionary  fervor  of  his  imagination," 
adds  Washington  Irving,  "its  fondest  dreams  fell  short  I 
of  the  reality.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  the  real  grand-  ! 
cur  of  his  discovery.  Until  his  last  breath  he  enter- I 
tained  the  idea  (hat  he  had  merely  opened  a  new  way  | 
to  tlio  old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  discov-  ' 
ercd  some  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  Kast.  He  sup- 
posed Ilispaniola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir  which  had 
been  visited  by  the  ships  of  King  Solomon,  and  that  [ 


Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of  Asia. 
What  visions  of  glory  would  have  broken  upon  his 
mind  could  he  have  known  that  he  had  indeed  discov- 
ered a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  Old  World  in  mag- 
nitude, and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the 
earth  hitherto  known  by  civilized  man  !  and  how  would 
his  magnanimous  sjiirit  have  been  consoled,  amid  the 
afliictions  of  age  and  the  cares  of  penurv",  the  neglect  of 
a  tickle  public  and  the  injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king, 
could  he  have  anticipated  the  splendid  empires  which 
would  arise  in  the  beautiful  world  he  had  discovered, 
and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages  which 
were  to  till  its  lands  with  his  renown,  and  to  revere  and 
bless  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity  I"  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Irving,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
erally entertained  belief  of  all  his  biographers,  alludes 
to  Columbus  as  being  the  first  discoverer  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  which  is  emphatically  so,  as  far  as  the 
commercial  world  is  concerned.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  continent  was  visited  by  the  Icelanders  in 
the  end  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
centuries;  and  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador  in  June,  1497,  nearly  a  year  pre- 
vious to  the  visit  of  Columbus  on  the  coast  of  Paria. 
It  also  seems  more  than  probable  that  Columbus  was 
aware  of  Cabot's  discovery. 

Several  controversies  have  arisen  bearing  upon  the 
claims  of  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
World ;  but  such  disputes,  in  so  far  as  they  alTect  the 
discover}'  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  are  proved  to 
be  idle  and  futile,  as  no  doubt  now  remains  of  Colum- 
bus having  been  the  first  navigator  of  the  Old  World 
who  reached  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  first 
who  visited  the  shores  of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent. One  of  the  most  current  slanders  on  our  navi- 
gator's fair  fame,  as  related  by  Inca  Garcilaso,  was 
that  Alonzo  Sanchez,  sailing  to  the  Canaries  in  1484, 
reached  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  communicated 
his  voyage  and  route  to  Columbus.  Some  other  Span- 
ish writers  notice  the  event  without  giving  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  discovery.  Oviedo  considers  these 
relations  as  mere  vulgar  fables.  We  are,  however,  told 
by  Columbus  himself  that  he  took  advantage  of  such 
accounts  as  were  transmitted  to  him  by  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  mariners,  some  of  w  hom  had  sailed  west- 
ward so  far  as  to  perceive  what  they  considered  to  be 
indications  of  land.  Gallo  and  Giustiniani,  authors 
contemporaneous  with  Columbus,  assert  that  Barthol- 
omew Columbus  first  conceived  the  idea  of  western  dis- 
covery, and  communicated  it  to  his  brother;  but  Co- 
lumbus has  been  triumphantly  vindicated  from  these 
ungenerous  aspersions  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  Spanish  w  riters,  among  w  horn  Las  Casas.  w  ho  knew 
both  brothers,  and  preserved  many  jjapcrs  belonging  to 
Columbus,  merits  especial  credence.  But  if  any  doubts 
remained,  they  are  completely  removed  by  the  written 
declaration  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  w  ho.  in  a  com- 
munication dated  the  4th  of  August,  14'.»4,  write  thus 
to  the  admiral:  "One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  which 
your  discovery  (the  first)  has  caused  so  much  joy  to  us 
is,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  your  genius  (por  ser  in- 
ventada),  and  that  it  has  been  commenced  and  termi- 
nated by  your  own  individual  endeavors,  bv  vour  cour- 
age, your  perseverance,  and  industry."— E.  B. 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus  were  followed,  in  1497, 
bj-  those  of  Cabot  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca; in  1500  by  Cabrul,  a  Portuguese,  who  visited  the 
coast  of  Brazil  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  ;  in  1308 
by  Pinzon,  who  is  said  to  have  entered  the  Kio  de  la 
Platij.  In  1511  Diego  Columbus  conquered  the  bland 
of  Cuba.  In  151;>  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien.  In  1519  Cortcz  landed  in  Mexico.  In  1531 
Peru  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  Pizarro. 

Colza,  Oil  o£  The  oil  expressed  from  the  seed  of 
the  Unissica  olcntcia,  a  species  of  cabbage.  Colza  oil 
is  much  used  in  France  and  Belgium  for  bomiDg  in 
lamps  and  other  purposes. 
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Commerce.  Commerce,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
C  implies  the  exchange  of  articles  of  any  kind  for  money 
or  other  articles.  The  earliest  form  of  such  exchanges 
is  by  barter,  because  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  not 
adopted  until  society  has  made  a  certain  progress. 
"  The  armor  of  Diomed,"  savs  Homer,  "  was  plain,  and 
paid  for  by  nine  oxen ;  while  the  splendid  armor  of 
Glaucus  cost  a  hundred."  Barter  being  now  disused 
in  all  improved  countries,  commerce  is  almost  always 
understood  to  denote  the  exchange  of  commodities  for 
money.  In  France  and  the  south  of  Europe  the  words 
used  to  designate  commerce  are  derived  from  the  Lat- 
in; in  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries, a  vernacular  word  is  more  frequent;  but  all  are 
alike  in  meaning,  being  applied  equally  to  home  and 
foreign  trade. 

We  propose  in  the  present  essay  to  treat  of, 

I.  The  principles  of  commerce,  and  the  evils  of  in- 
terfering with  the  free  course  of  trade  ;  11.  The  history 
of  Commerce,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
and  America  ;  III.  Prominent  commercial  changes  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

I.  Principles  of  Commerce. — By  "principles  of 
tommerce,"  we  understand  conclusions  of  two  kinds; 
those  deduced  from  the  practice  of  merchants,  and  ap- 
jilicable  to  the  management  of  trade  by  individuals  ; 
and  those  of  a  more  comprehensive  character,  which, 
resulting-  from  the  course  of  productive  industry  gen- 
> Tally,  are  entitled  to  the  attention  of  a  minister,  or  of- 
ticer,  of  the  Department  engaged  in  the  task  of  devising 
regulations  for  trade.  Most  of  those  conclusions  seem 
to  plain  as  to  admit  of  little  question  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  several  of  them  have  been  the  result  of  long,  and, 
in  some  cases,  of  dearly  bought  experience.  As  a  spec- 
imen we  give  the  following  : 

1.  Mercaniih  Axioms;  example  of  them. — Short  cred- 
its and  quick  returns,  however  small  the  commission 
or  profit,  are  eventually  better  than  long  credits  and 
a  large  commission  or  charge. 

2.  The  greatest  mercantile  profit  arises  from  inter- 
course with  populous  and  long-settled  countries,  such 
as  Holland,  because  the  inhabitants  are  in  general  pos- 
sessed of  capital,  and  punctual  in  their  payments. 

3.  Recently-settled  countries,  like  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  AVest  Indies,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America,  are  always  bare  of  capital.  There  is  a  per- 
petual tendency  in  them  to  draw  it  from  Europe  ;  and 
mercantile  transactions  with  these  countries,  profitable 
in  the  outset,  often  become  otherwise,  from  delays  of 
payment,  and  ultimate  insolvency-. 

4.  Trade  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  its 
natural  course,  interference  being  almost  always  hurt- 
ful. Governments  ought  merely  to  remove  obstacles 
and  grant  facilities.  Privileges  and  monopolies  were 
formerly  very  general ;  but  these,  if  necessary  in  an 
<;arly  age,  when  individual  capital  was  too  scanty  for 
distant  undertakings,  should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
such  capital  becomes  sufficient. 

5.  Division  and  subdivision  of  employment  can  be 
carried  to  only  a  limited  extent  in  agriculture.  In 
manufactures  tliey  may  be  carried  very  far,  and  are 
productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  They  afFord 
employment  to  persons  of  every  age,  and  they  conduce 
greatly  to  the  finished  execution  of  work.  Hence  the 
superiority  of  towns,  in  particular  of  the  larger  towns. 

Rules  or  observations  like  these  are  very  seldom  met 
with,  either  in  printed  works  or  in  personal  intercourse ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  while  few  departments  of  indus- 
try' have  been  followed  in  practice  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  commerce,  hardly  any  other  has  been  less  an 
object  of  study  in  regard  to  its  principles.  There 
are  hardly  any  books  or  written  compositions  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  merchant  in  the  practical 
management  of  his  business,  and  not  many  contain- 
ing statistical  or  other  information  connected  with 
trade.  To  no  profession  are  written  precepts  consid- 
ered to  be  so  little  applicable ;  in  none  is  proficiency 


thought  to  depend  so  exclusively  on  practice.  Hence 
an  unacquaintance  with  principles  or  general  rules, 
and  the  commission  of  grievous  errors,  as  well  by 
merchants  in  the  pursuit  of  business,  as  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  enactment  of  commercial  regulations. 
Of  the  former  we  may  take  as  examples  the  repeated 
glutting  of  foreign  markets  with  goods,  and  the  inju- 
dicious extension  of  sugar  cultivation  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  of  the  latter,  the  fetters  imposed  upon  the  bank- 
ing system,  without  stability  being  given  to  the  sys- 
tem by  the  control  and  interest  which  should  be  taken 
by  the  general  government. 

The  belief  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  a  nation  to 
manufacture  almost  every  article  it  consumes  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  most  serious  inconvenience  and  loss. 
It  is  thus  that  in  France  the  making  of  sugar  from  beet- 
root, and  the  more  serious  error  of  erecting  blast  fur- 
naces for  making  iron  in  districts  unprovided  with  coal 
fuel,  have  placed  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  a  situa- 
tion whence  it  can  not  be  withdrawn  without  heavy 
loss.  In  like  manner,  the  privileges  so  long  conferred 
by  act  of  parliament  on  the  silk  manufacture  in  En- 
gland, frequently  tended  to  produce  embarrassment,  be- 
cause thej'  interfered  with  the  natural  course  of  trade. 
No  branch  of  industry  can  be  of  permanent  advantage 
to  a  nation,  unless  it  can  support  itself  without  indi- 
rect or  artificial  aid.  AVere  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers left  to  themselves,  the  natural  course  of  things 
would  point  out  the  branches  of  productive  industry 
likely  to  succeed  or  not  in  a  particular  country ;  and 
capital  would  not  then  be  advanced  on  an  insecure 
foundation.  Plain  as  this  appears,  it  is  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  creed  of  our  ancestors;  a  creed  which, 
under  the  name  of  '•  mercantile  sj'stem,"  long  retained 
an  influence  over  our  traders,  and,  in  some  degree,  over 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Mercantile  System  explained. — The  basis  of  that 
S3'stem  was,  that  "  wealth  consisted  in  the  precious  met- 
als ;  that  what  is  gained  in  trade  by  one  nation  must 
be  lost  by  another  ;  and  that  our  great  object  in  receiv- 
ing returns  for  our  exports  should  be  to  get  money  in- 
stead of  merchandise."  It  followed  from  such  notions, 
that  of  all  possessions,  a  mining  country,  such  as  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  was  the  most  desirable ;  and  hence  in  a 
great  measure  the  rupture  of  England  with  Spain  in 
1740,  which  led  to  the  unfortunate  British  expedition 
to  Carthagena,  involved  her  in  a  contest  with  France, 
and  caused  her  in  the  course  of  eight  years  an  immense 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  return  to  a  state  of 
peace  in  1748  obliged  her  to  desist  from  attempts  on 
Spanish  America,  but  the  influence  of  the  mercantile 
system  continued,  and  was  singularly  favored  bj-  the 
annual  custom-house  returns.  These  returns  exhibit 
an  apparent  excess  of  exports  above  imports,  and  give 
rise  to  the  notion  that  the  balance  is  sent  to  this  country 
in  the  shape  of  money.  Supposing  the  exports  of  En- 
gland to  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  amount  forany  giv- 
en year  to  £20,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  £14,000,000 ; 
thedifterence,  or£G,000,000,  is,  according  to  this  absurd 
notion,  the  amount  of  profit  paid  in  money.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  custom-house  returns  take  no  notice 
of  some  very  important  items,  such  as  the  export  of 
public  money  for  foreign  garrisons,  the  transmission  of 
bills  of  exchange  to  foreign  merchants,  or  the  import 
of  smuggled  goods.  Besides,  if  the  quantum  of  circu- 
lating medium  remain,  as  it  probably  does,  very  near- 
ly on  a  par,  what  becomes  of  the  supposed  importation 
of  money  ?  AVere  England  in  possession  of  all  the  an- 
nual balances  which  the  advocates  for  this  system  sup- 
pose her  to  have  received  in  money  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, her  metallic  stock  would  not  be  below  £400,000,000 
sterling;  that  is,  ten  times  its  actual  amount ! 

Wealth  supposed  to  consist  in  Gold  and  Silver. — When 
a  merchant  exports  goods,  the  sale,  of  course,  takes 
place  abroad,  and  a  remittance  is  made,  either  by  bill 
or  l)y  the  return  of  other  nierchandise.  It  hardly  ever 
enters  into  the  contemplation  of  the  exporter  that  he 
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■would  find  an  advantage  by  obtaining  a  return  in  coin 
or  bullion.  Monty  owes  thn  reputation  it  lias  acquired, 
as  an  object  oi' national  interchange,  to  its  convenience 
in  other  respects;  to  its  being  the  commodity  with 
which  we  regularly  go  to  market,  and  to  its  fitness  for 
the  smallest  purchases,  by  the  minuteness  of  its  sub- 
divisions. But  this  recommendation,  however  import- 
ant in  private  business,  should  have  no  weight  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations;  merchants  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
dispose  of  a  remittance  made  in  the  shajjc  of  goods,  nor 
is  it  any  oliject  with  them  to  multiply  the  means  of 
petty  ])urcliases. 

Capitnl  dtjined. — The  interest  of  a  commercial  coun- 
try is  not  to  increase  the  amount  of  its  currency,  but 
to  quicken  its  circulation  ;  the  same  sum  performing 
double  and  triple  duty  when  passed  expeditiously  from 
hand  to  hand.  Now  nothing  promotes  circulation  so 
much  as  exemption  from  artiitrary  iiitei-ferenccs,  were 
the  eft'ect  nothing  more  than  the  general  preservation 
of  credit.  In  I'" ranee,  the  monstrous  abuse  made  of  the 
paper  system  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  has 
long  prevented  the  use  of  any  other  circulating  medium 
than  coin  ;  the  result  is  an  annual  loss  of  three  millions 
Sterling  to  the  puldic,  such  being  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  paper  and  tiie  precious  metals,  even  after 
making  an  allowance  for  the  retention  of  a  portion  of 
the  latter  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  banking.  Some 
people,  however,  imagine  that  to  increase  tlie  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  is  to  increase  the  capital  of 
a  country.  These  persons  should  recollect  that  capital 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  monej-,  but  embraces  all  that 
mass  of  property  which  is  devoted  to  rcjiroductive  con- 
sumption. When  we  wish  to  lend  capital,  or  to  em- 
ploy it  in  business,  we  begin  by  selling  the  various  ar- 
ticles at  our  disposal :  the  amount  is  then  in  our  hand 
in  the  shape  of  n\oney  ;  l)ut  this  is  very  transient;  the 
money  disappears  as  soon  as  we  make  payment  for  the 
new  purchases.  The  pui)lic  not  having  time  to  enter 
into  all  this  reasoning,  judge  from  first  impressions,  and 
take  for  granted  that  money  is  capital,  because  its 
agency  is  required  to  put  capital  in  nu)tion.  Govern- 
ments, however,  might  have  saved  themselves  much 
trouble  in  providing  supplies  of  metallic  currency,  since 
the  natural  course  of  business  will  invarialily  provide 
them  for  itself.  The  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  precious 
metals  depends  on  considerations  altogether  different 
from  the  imagined  l)alance  of  trade.  Specie  was  so  scarce 
in  Englaml  in  1«00  that  the  government  was  not  a  little 
embarrassed  to  find  £200,000 for  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion ;  yet  in  that  year  her  custom-house  returns  present- 
ed an  a])parcnt  balance  of  above  £7,000,000  in  her  favor. 

Losses  to  England  from  the  Mercantile  iSi/sltm. — 'So 
country  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  errors  of  the 
mercantile  system  as  England ;  partly  on  account  of 
the  infiucnce  of  traders  and  manufacturers  in  her  legis- 
lature ;  partly  from  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  min- 
isters, who  have  seldom  scrupled  to  huy  the  consent  of 
any  great  body  of  the  community  to  a  new  tax,  by  the 
grant  of  some  injurious  preference.  Hence  a  variety 
of  pernicious  regulations  in  favor  of  the  landed,  the 
shipping,  and  the  manufacturing  interests;  hence,  also. 
a  number  of  unfortunate  measures  in  the  foreign  policy. 

T/ie  \lth  and  18///  Cmtiirits. — Our  English  ancestors 
laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  there  could  be 
no  profit  on  the  one  hand,  without  a  corresponding  loss 
on  the  other.  Tliey  considered  trade  as  a  game  of  mere 
tranpfer.  and  had  no  idea  how  a  country  could  derive 
wealth  by  an  intercourse  between  its  own  iidiabitants. 
Charles  II.  entered  on  the  war  of  1G7J  with  high  hopes, 
imagining  that,  by  destroying  the  commerce  of  Hol- 
land, England  would  not  only  increase  her  own,  but  in 
a  manner  absorb  that  of  the  world.  Political  reasons 
led  England  afterward  into  close  alliance  witii  Holland, 
and  prevented  the  ebullitions  of  jealousy  in  that  direc- 
tion;  but  the  alarming  power  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
prospect  of  his  acquiring  the  crow  n  of  Spain,  led  her  to 
a  closer  connection  with  Portugal,  and  particularly  to 


the  well-known  Methven  treaty,  concluded  in  1703.  the 
object  of  which  was  to  favor  the  consumption  of  port 
wine,  in  return  for  a  himilar  preference  to  her  manufac- 
tures. The  result  has  been,  that  she  has  not  scrupled, 
for  more  than  a  century,  to  import  injurious  commodi- 
ties for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary  political  advantage  ; 
we  say  imaginary,  because  France  could  evidently  have 
agreed  to  take  English  manufactures  in  return  for  her 
produce ;  and  if  the  increase  of  French  trade  had,  on 
one  hand,  the  effect  of  augmenting,  to  a  certain  extent, 
her  national  power,  it  would,  on  the  other,  have  in- 
creased her  dependence  on  England,  and  have  render- 
ed a  war  extremely  impolitic  and  unpopular. 

English  attachment  to  Portugal  arose,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  her  not  being  a  manufacturing  country, 
and  likely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  calculators  of  the  day, 
to  be  so  much  the  more  advantageous  in  the  capacity 
of  a  customer.  This  notion  has  prevailed  to  a  verv  re- 
cent period;  the  administration  of  1808  and  1809  not 
scrupling  to  give  encouragement  to  the  export  of  mer- 
chandise, on  a  large  scale,  to  the  unproductive  occu- 
pants of  Brazil  and  Spanish  America.  Now,  the  fact 
is,  that  the  means  of  extending  trade,  and  consequent- 
h'  profits,  with  a  foreign  country',  are  to  be  estimated 
by  a  quite  opposite  rule ;  they  depend  on  the  produc- 
tive power  of  that  country,  on  its  means  of  affording 
equivalents  for  our  commodities ;  in  other  words,  on  its 
capability  of  paying  for  that  which  it  suits  us  to  sell  to 
it.  Now,  what  country  was  ever  wealthy  without  in- 
dustry.' The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  richest 
the  world  ever  saw,  fall,  in  point  of  annual  produce, 
far  short  of  the  annual  value  of  the  cotton,  the  toliacco, 
the  flour,  and  other  less  tempting  products  of  the  United 
States.  In  like  manner,  the  cochineal,  the  cocoa,  the 
barilla,  and  even  the  indigo  of  Spanish  America,  form 
a  small  amount  Avhen  put  in  competition  with  the  ex- 
changeable commodities  possessed  by  the  industrious 
nations,  such  as  France,  the  Netherlands,  or  the  north 
of  Germany. 

Mercantile  Policy  of  ether  Covniries. — If  from  En- 
gland's favorite  policy  we  turn  our  attention  to  that 
of  Continental  states,  we  find  Holland  steering  a  course 
of  impartiality,  and  guarded  from  an  imitation  of  these 
trespasses,  not  indeed  by  superior  knowledge,  but  by 
the  characteristic  moderation  of  her  government.  The 
northern  kingdoms  desene  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion, their  rulers  having  in  general  given  their  thoughts 
much  more  to  war  than  to  discussions  of  internal  pol- 
icy. The  same  thing  was  long  true  of  a  countn;-  where 
the  commercial  interest  has  at  no  time  been  verc  con- 
siderable ;  the  personal  w  ill  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
intluence  of  the  noblesse,  having  afforded  the  grand  rai- 
sons  determinantes  for  public  measures.  Still  the  history 
of  France  is  not  without  traces  of  the  effects  of  mercan- 
tile prejudices.  Among  other  regulations  of  the  kind, 
there  formerly  existed  several  for  the  purpose  of  favor- 
ing linen  manufactures  instead  of  cotton,  because  flax 
was  a  home  product,  while  the  purchase  of  cotton  car- 
ried money  out  of  the  country. 

France. — At  last  it  Avas  found  out  by  some  French  men 
of  greater  sagacity  than  the  rest,  that  cotton  might  be 
safely  admitted  to  entry,  the  money  required  to  buy  it 
proceeding  necessarily  from  the  employment  of  French 
industry  in  some  shape  or  other.  But  the  extent  of 
popular  prejudice  was  most  singularly  exemplified  at 
the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  permit  the  unrestrain- 
ed use  of  toiles pfintes,  or  printed  calicoes;  every  town 
that  h.ad  a  chamber  of  commerce  remonstrated  against 
it.  A  deputation  sent  from  Rouen  athrmed,  that  "the 
proposed  measure  would  throw  its  inhabitants  into  de- 
spair, and  make  a  desert  of  the  surrounding  countrA':" 
Lyons,  the  centre  of  the  silk  manufacture,  declared  that 
"the  news  had  spread  tcrn^r  into  all  its  workshops;" 
Tours  "foresaw  a  commotion  likely  to  cause  a  conAiil- 
sion  in  the  body  politic ;"  Amiens  asserted  "  that  the 
proposed  act  would  become  the  tomb  of  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  France;"  and  Paris  declared,  "that 
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her  merchants  came  forward  that  they  might  bathe  the 
throne  with  tlieir  tears."  The  government,  however, 
stood  firm  ;  the  duty  on  printed  calico  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  inspector-general  of  manufactures  ventured 
some  time  afterward  to  challenge  the  authors  of  those 
elegant  effusions  to  compare  their  predictions  with  the 
result.  "  Will  any  of  you,"  he  said,  "  deny  that  the 
manufacture  of  printed  calico  has  been  the  cause  of 
giving  a  vast  extension  to  the  industry  of  the  country, 
by  employing  a  number  of  hands  in  spinning,  weaving, 
bleaching,  and  printing  ?  Look  only  to  the  branch  of 
dyeing,  and  say  whether  this  change  has  not  done  more 
for  it  in  a  few  years  than  other  manufactures  would  have 
accomplished  in  a  century." 

Commerce  of  Austria. — In  some  countries  government 
go  much  farther,  and  still  act  in  a  commercial  or  man- 
ufacturing capacity,  notwithstanding  all  the  admoni- 
tions of  political  economists,  or  the  more  home-felt  les- 
sons of  experience.  The  Austrian  government  con- 
ducts the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Hungary  to  so  little 
account,  that  the  profit  realized  from  these  splendid  es- 
tablishments does  not  exceed  a  few  thousands  a  j'ear. 
In  the  year  1817  the  French  government,  desirous  of  lay- 
ing in  a  stock  of  corn  for  Paris,  obtained  a  loan  of  mon- 
ey, with  which  they  made  purchases  in  various  mar- 
kets both  in  and  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  result  was 
most  distressing ;  the  price  of  corn  rose  from  80s.  to  120s. 
per  quarter.  The  people  in  the  provincial  towns  be- 
came apprehensive  of  a  scarcity,  and,  though  in  general 
submissive  to  a  fault,  attempted  at  Eouen  and  other 
places  to  impede  the  course  of  the  market,  and  to  pre- 
scribe a  limit  to  the  price  of  corn.  The  alarm,  once 
given,  extended  through  great  part  of  Europe,  and  gave 
occasion  to  a  sudden  rise,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  corn  prices  at  the  time  in  London,  Amsterdam, 
and  ILimburg.  Nothing  is,  therefore,  more  impolitic 
than  the  interference  of  the  public  treasury  with  mar- 
kets, however  good  the  motive ;  a  truth  which  has  been 
so  thoroughly  felt  in  England  as  to  prevent  any  thing 
of  the  kind  during  the  last  sixtj*  years,  government 
having  confined  itself  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  as  1800, 
1810,  1816,  to  permitting  the  free  import  of  corn. 

Modijied  ^tate  of  the  Mercantile  System. — We  are  next 
to  advert  to  the  mercantile  system  in  its  most  limited 
sense,  in  the  shape  which  it  now  bears,  after  all  the 
modifications  of  the  experience  of  a  centur}-  and  a  half. 
The  predilection  for  the  importation  of  "  hard  dollars" 
has  disappeared  among  a  portion  of  the  public,  partic- 
ularly since  making  the  discovery  that  bank  paper  can 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  gold  and  silver.  But 
even  tliese  persons  are  far  from  admitting  the  doctrines 
of  political  economists  in  all  their  extent ;  they  still  cling 
to  the  notion  that  we  should  discourage  the  import  of 
a  foreign  article  whenever  a  corresponding  commodity 
can  be  raised  at  home ;  that  we  should  impede,  or  even 
prohibit,  all  foreign  manufactures;  and  that  we  should 
not  scruple  to  encourage  certain  fabrics  of  our  own  by 
bounties.  Such  was  formerly  the  creed  of  the  majority 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers;  such  was,  forty 
years  ago,  the  creed  of  ministers  and  presidents  of 
boards  of  trade.  It  proceeds  on  the  plausible  idea, 
that  there  can  not  be  provided  too  much  employment, 
and  tliat  our  people  would  be  in  danger  of  falling  short 
of  work  were  we  to  purchase  finished  articles  at  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  But  tliere  is  not  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  any  such  deficiency  of  labor  as  to  make 
it  necessar3',  or  even  expedient,  for  us  to  turn  things 
out  of  tlieir  regular  order  for  the  sake  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  our  population.  Providence  has  evident- 
ly ordained  that  industry  should  be  at  no  loss  for  ob- 
jects ;  the  interruptions  to  its  peaceful  course  arise  from 
our  own  wayward  policy  ;  from  our  restraints,  prohibi- 
tions, and,  above  all,  from  our  sudden  clianges  from  war 
to  peace,  and  from  peace  to  war. 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  notion  that  it  is  more  for 
our  interest  to  send  abroad  manufactures  than  raw 
produce  or  money.    If  you  grant  a  bounty  on  an  export, 


you  do  nothing  more  or  less  than  bribe  a  foreigner  to 
make  a  purchase  from  you ;  you  withdraw  from  its  nat- 
ural destination  a  portion  of  your  capital  and  labor; 
for  the  sake  of  extending  one  branch  of  business,  j'ou 
weaken  your  means  of  competition  in  others.  Mr. 
Hume  has  justly  remarked,  that  in  a  question  of  per- 
sonal right,  the  perception  of  a  half-educated  man  may 
be  sufficiently  sound;  but  that  the  case  is  different  in 
regard  to  matters  of  general  policy,  where  the  real  is 
often  different  from  the  apparent  result.  Now  this 
state  of  half  knowledge  has  been  the  origin  of  almost 
all  mercantile  miscalculations ;  we  have  listened  to  first 
impressions,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  give  them  a  pi-ac- 
tical  operation  by  acts  of  government,  without  ever 
considering  that  the  remote  consequences  would  be  in- 
jurious to  ourselves. 

The  true  Principles  of  Commerce. — We  may  safely  dis- 
charge from  our  minds  all  that  has  been  said,  and  all 
that  has  been  written,  in  regard  to  the  greater  relative 
advantage  attendant  in  trading  in  this  or  that  partic- 
ular commodity  ;  we  may  feel  satisfied  that  profits  are 
much  more  on  an  equality  than  is  commonly  supposed; 
that  no  one  would  long  be  a  dealer  in  that  which  did 
not  attbrd  him  advantage,  or  remain  a  stranger  to  that 
whicli  was  throwing  an  extra  gain  into  the  pockets  of 
his  neighbor.  The  same  rule  is  applicable  in  a  na- 
tional sense,  the  traffic  in  one  commodity  being  either 
directly  or  indirectly  as  productive  of  profit  as  in  an- 
other. Even  foreign  articles  of  luxury  should  not  be 
discouraged,  since  tlie  money  required  to  pay  for  them 
must  be  previously  raised  by  the  emplo3-mcnt  of  in- 
dustry in  some  useful  manner.  This  affords  a  new 
proof  of  the  fallacy  of  first  impressions,  and  leads  to  the 
grand  practical  conclusion  of  allowing  people  to  "  buy 
commodities  wherever  they  can  be  got  cheapest,  with- 
out seeking  to  favor  home  produce  above  colonial,  or 
colonial  above  foreign." 

Merchants  should  possess  unrestricted  freedom,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  articles  they  deal  in,  but  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  keeping  them  back  or  bringing 
them  to  market;  and  this  not  only  from  the  general 
title  which  every  one  has  to  the  management  of  liis 
own  property,  but  from  a  conviction  that  whatever 
benefits  the  individual  will  be  productive  of  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  the  public.  This  is  a  point  of  the 
last  importance,  as  reconciling  the  lower  orders  to  a 
variety  of  unpopular  employments  of  capital,  such  as 
buying  iip  goods  to  be  warehoused,  and  not  brought 
to  market  till  prices  are  advanced.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  capitalist  who  buys  a  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar 
on  its  arrival  from  the  West  Indies  in  August,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  it  in  the  succeeding  March  or  April. 
Such  a  transaction  is  of  use  to  all  parties,  aftbrding,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  customer  for  the  planter  or  plant- 
ter's  correspondent;  a  depository  for  the  public  during 
the  season  that  the  article  ought  in  great  part  to  be 
stored  up ;  and  finally  a  seller,  at  a  time  when,  with- 
out sucli  deposits  and  such  forthcoming  of  supply,  tho 
price  might  have  become  exorbitant,  and  might  have 
continued  so  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  j'ear's  crop. 

Tlie  more  we  study  tlie  natural  progress  of  com- 
merce, the  more  we  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  expediency 
of  leaving  all  its  various  agents  to  their  uncontrolled 
management.  Business  then  divides  itself,  particu- 
larly in  a  large  city,  into  a  variety  of  separate  branch- 
es, each  of  whicli  may  be  carried  on  to  a  surprising 
extent  by  separate  establishments.  The  commission 
charged  by  sucli  persons  is  small,  their  dispatch  ex- 
traordinary';  capital  does  not  remain  locked  up  in  their 
hands,  and  goods  find  their  waj'  to  the  market  when- 
ever prices  are  encouraging,  that  is,  whenever  the  con- 
sumers are  in  want  of  them ;  they  are  withheld  only 
when  the  market  is  glutted,  and  when  to  force  sales 
would  l>e  productive  of  cvc-ntual  injury  to  the  buj'ers 
themselves.  The  doctrine  of  the  happy  medium  is  no- 
where more  applicable  than  in  commerce  :  if  you  re- 
duce prices  for  one  season  below  what  is  necessary  to 
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indemnify  the  producer,  you  discourage  production  for  : 
the  next,  and  you  expose  yourself  to  the  lia^^ard  of  a 
dearth.  | 

Monopolies.— hlonopoly  is  now  generally  admitted  j 
to  be  highly  impolitic.     Ko  new  grants  of  the  kind  , 
have  been  issued  in  Great  Britain  for  many  years,  and  , 
every  rene^val  of  the  ciiartcr  of  the  East  India  Com- 1 
pany  has  been  marked  by  a  diminution  of  its  restrict-  | 
ive  "character,  till  in  18:34  its  monopoly  was  abolished. 
In  the  United  States  monopolies  have  never  been  per- 
mitted, the  government  having  early  seen  their  iiiju- 
rious  effects.     The  public  arc  now  aware  that  a  privi- 
leged company  can  not  make  its  purchases  abroad  on  [ 
better  terms  than  individuals,  and  that  the  chief  ope- 
ration of  the  privilege  is  to  enhance  the  sale  prices,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  put  money  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation.     They  are  further  aware 
that  the  concerns  of  a  large  corporation  can  not  be  , 
managed  with  the  minute  economy  and  vigilance  of 
the  private  merchant,  and  that  its  grand  advantage 
lies  in  the  intelligence  and  dexterity  acquired  by  the 
transaction  of  business  to  a  large  extent  b^-  one  estab-  j 
lishmcnt ;  an  advantage  of  great  importance,  but  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  possession  of  exclusive 
privileges. 

The  linal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  princi-  ] 
pies  of  commerce  are  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  | 
benclicent  nature.  They  teach  us  that  every  nation 
find.s  its  account  in  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbors ; 
that  it  would  experience  a  corresponding  suffering 
from  tlieir  decline;  that  to  aim  at  engrossing  more 
trade  than  natui-ally  falls  to  our  share,  is  sooner  or  later 
injurious  to  ourselves;  and  tliat  war,  even  when  suc- 
cessful, is  attended  with  the  most  serious  losses.  War 
turns  to  waste  a  large  portion  of  our  productive  means ; 
it  leaves  us  oppressed  with  a  ruinous  burden  in  peace ; 
it  impedes  the  future  extension  of  our  exports,  for  the 
injury  done  to  our  neiglibors  recoils  on  ourselves ;  in 
short,  it  is  so  replete  with  evil  to  the  public  and  indi- 
viduals, as  to  be  justiliablc  only  in  an  extreme  case, 
such  as  the  defense  of  national  independence,  or  the 
overthrow  of  a  tyrannical  usurper. 

Divisum  of  Eniploymtnt ;  its  manifold  Advantages. — 
Division  and  subdivision  of  employmentform  the  great 
distinction  between  a  backward  and  an  improved  state 
of  productive  industry.  It  increases  the  cfticiency  of 
the  mechanic  or  manufacturer  to  an  extent  of  which 
no  one  who  has  not  studied  the  subject  can  have  an 
adequate  conception.  Now,  the  degree  to  which  em- 
ployment is  subdivided  depends  mainly  on  the  size  of 
a  city  or  town  ;  and  in  estimating  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  a  particular  country,  wo  can  not  have  a  belter 
guide  than  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
to  those  of  the  open  country.  Flanders  and  Holland 
were  long  the  most  improved  part  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  the  greatest  number  of  towns  on  a  given 
extent  of  territory.  This  they  still  have,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  counties  (^Lancashire  and  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  York,  England)  which  are  the  chief  seats  of  En- 
glish manufactures.  After  the  Netherlands  in  town 
po])ulation  come  tiie  north  of  Italy  and  northeast  of 
France,  along  with  the  western  part  of  Germany. 
Prussia  and  Austria  have  each  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  towns ;  Poland  has  still  fewer,  and  Russia 
is  the  most  delicient  of  any  country  in  Europe.  In  En- 
gland the  increase  of  town  population  has  been  pro- 
gressive during  the  last  eighty  or  ninety  years,  and 
bids  fair  to  go  on  in  an  eiiual  or  greater  ratio. 

The  division  of  employment  is  the  result  of  com- 
merce and  of  increased  population.  It  is  of  two  kinds : 
that  among  individuals,  by  which  a  specific  task  is  ap- 
propriated to  each,  and  that  among  nations,  by  which 
particular  kinds  of  products  are  raised  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  one  country  than  in  another.  The  latter  is  as 
yet  only  beginning  to  claim  the  attention  of  public 
men,  for  it  has  been  a  frequent  error  with  government 
to  establish,  in  their  respective  territories,  a  variety 


of  manufactures,  ■without  sufficiently  weighing  the  lo- 
cal oljstacles  or  disadvantages.  Of  this  France  fur- 
nishes some  striking  examples,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  iron.  The  abundance  of  coal  in  England,  and  the 
ease  in  conveying  it,  and  other  bulky  goods,  by  canals, 
give  to  their  manufactures  of  iron  and  hardware  an 
advantage  which  France  in  vain  endeavors  to  equal. 
Her  true  policy  would  be  to  repeal  the  verj-  heavy  du- 
ties on  the  import  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  to  trust 
to  her  means  of  supplying  the  world  with  wine,  brandy, 
and  the  other  natural  products  of  her  country  to  an 
equal  or  greater  amount. 

Principles  of  C'omnurce ;  how  far  understood. — In 
point  of  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of  polit- 
ical economy,  Germany,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  Protestant  part  of  Germany,  particularly  Saxony, 
may  be  said  to  take  the  lead  of  other  countries  on  the 
Continent.  The  Dutch,  however  exemplary  in  tbeir 
I)ractical  legislation,  have  little  turn  for  speculative 
reasoning ;  the  French  have  not  patience  to  follow- 
through  its  various  links  a  chain  of  philosophical  de- 
ductions; but  their  admiration  of  whatever  is  humane 
or  liberal  makes  them  wonderfully  delighted  with  the 
brilliant  conclusions  of  the  science.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  possessing,  in  the  work  of  the  late  J.  B. 
Say,  the  best  arranged  general  treatise  that  has  hith- 
erto appeared  on  the  subject ;  and  they  are  by  no  means 
ill  prepared  for  a  very  extensive  application  of  politi- 
cal improvements,  such  as  the  abolition  of  privateer- 
ing, the  repeal  of  all  heavy  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
and  the  substitution  of  inland  taxes  for  those  custom- 
house imposts  which  impede  the  free  communication 
of  nations.  The  rest  of  Europe  is  so  much  in  the  dark 
in  regard  to  the  great  truths  of  political  science  as  to 
see  merclj"  through  the  medium  of  local  governments. 
Such  is  the  case  likewise  in  Italy,  although  that  coun- 
try can  boast  individuals  of  some  note  among  the  writ- 
ers on  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  the  reflecting 
turn  of  the  people  is  favorable  to  such  investigations; 
and  even  in  Britain  a  large  party  is  still  adverse  to 
the  unrestricted  application  of  these  simple  and  benef- 
icent principles,  but  this  party  is  daily  diminishing. 
The  happy  eflects  of  the  free-trade  principles,  which 
I  have  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  as  proved  by 
[  the  periodical  returns  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade, 
i  are  facts  which  can  not  be  withstood ;  and  we  may  safe- 
ly calculate  that  a  few  years  will  convert  the  remain- 
ing advocates  of  protection  to  the  free-trade  faith. 

Speculation  in  Trade. — Among  men  of  business  this 
expression  is  applied  to  incurring  extensive  hazards 
in  the  hope  of  extensive  emolument ;  in  short,  to  what- 
I  ever  is  foreign  to  the  proper  business  of  the  individual, 
or  beyond  the  control  of  common  rules.     It  is  to  such 
undertakings  that  vulgar  credulity  ascribes  extraordi- 
nary profits;  and  even  well-informed  men  are  apt  to 
give  way  to  the  assertions  so  confidently  made,  of  vast 
occasional  gains  in  this  line  of  business.     Dr.  Smith 
himself,  after  remarking  {Wealth  of  Xations.  book  i. 
!  chap.  10)  that  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  regular  line  com- 
I  monly  requires  a  long  life  of  industry  and  frugality, 
'  adds,  no  doubt  on  the  faith  of  repeated  assurances  from 
I  mercantile  friends,  that  there  are  many  examples  of 
'  fortunes  realized  by  speculators  in  the  course  of  a  few 
I  years.     Now,  the  men  who  embark  in  speculation  are, 
I  in  general,  very  loose  accountants;  their  estimate  of 
1  prolits  applies  to  the  gross,  never  to  the  net  return ; 
I  besides,  they  are  almost  always  adventurers,  and  ad- 
venturers are  seldom  noted  for  the  observance  of  truth. 
Their  favorite  season  of  activity  is  a  time  like  that  of 
1808,  when  the  sudden  stoj>page  of  ordinary  intercourse 
,  caused  a  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  jiricc  of  commodities, 
I  and  when  the  regular  merchants  withdrew  from  the 
'  scene.     Now,  what  solier  estimate  can  be  fonned  of 
loss  or  gain  in  such  a  chaos?     Add  to  this,  that  these 
men  trade  almost  always  on  credit,  are  in  need  of  all 
the  support  which  tlattering  representations,  and  ru- 
i  mors  of  sudden  profit,  can  give  them.     All  these  rea- 
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sons  seem  to  justify  a  deliberate  inquirer  in  doing  what 
is  seldom  done  on  such  occasions,  we  mean  in  with- 
holding his  belief  from  the  confident  allegations  of 
speculators,  so  long  as  they  are  not  supported  by  col- 
lateral evidence. 

Frequency  of  Disappointment. — Our  opinion  is,  that 
instead  of  the  large  profits  commonly  ascribed  to  this 
course  of  trade,  the  individuals  concerned  in  it  expe- 
rience little  else  than  disappointments,  and  maintain 
a  perpetual  struggle  to  keep  up  a  fair  appearance  to 
the  world.  This  opinion  is  founded  partly  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  career  and  circumstances  of  specu- 
lators, but  more  on  the  well-known  fact  that  almost 
every  line  of  business  is  in  the  hands  of  established 
merchants,  who,  of  course,  are  too  vigilant  to  overlook 
the  opportunity  of  emolument,  and  who  have  much 
better  means  of  information  than  temporary  interlop- 
ers. Still,  should  there  remain  doubts  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  our  opinion,  the  question  may  be  brought  to  a 
point  by  reference  to  the  account-books  of  any  given 
number  of  celebrated  speculators ;  their  afl'airs  end 
almost  always  in  bankruptcy ;  their  papers  continue 
open  to  access  for  years  in  the  hands  of  their  solicitors 
or  assignees;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  an  inspec- 
tion of  them  would  show,  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  that 
the  parties  had  at  any  period  succeeded  in  realizing 
their  boasted  profits. 

Pernicious  Effects  of  Speculation. — We  have  been  in- 
duced to  dwell  the  more  on  the  boasts  of  speculators, 
because  they  are  productive  of  great  mischief  in  unset- 
tling persons  in  business,  particularly  young  men,  and 
in  making  them  look  on  their  proper  line  with  com- 
parative indifference.  It  would  be  endless  to  attempt 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  rage 
for  speculation  has  brought  misfortune  on  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  The  opening  of  a  new  country', 
such  as  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  or  Caraccas,  led  to  the 
export  not  only  of  a  prodigious  overstock  of  merchan- 
dise fitted  for  the  country,  but  of  many  articles  totally 
unsuited  to  the  climate  and  habits  of  the  people. 
Again,  in  1814,  when  the  war  with  France  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  goods,  both  colonial  and  manufactured, 
were  poured  into  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  if  the 
compass  of  the  markets  was  unbounded,  and  as  if  the 
calamities  of  war  had  produced  no  decrease  of  capital. 

Holland ;  its  instructive  Example. — The  country  in 
which  trade  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendor;  where  it 
was  cultivated  without  the  support  of  arms  or  prohib- 
itory regulation^;  where,  in  short,  it  developed  its  ben- 
eficial tendency  in  all  its  extent,  was  Holland.  If  we 
look  to  the  early  enterprises  of  the  Dutch,  we  find  them 
enabled,  by  the  power  of  their  productive  industry,  to 
assert  their  independence  at  home,  and  to  assail  their 
enemies  in  the  remotest  part  of  their  empire.  The 
Portuguese  in  the  East,  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  West, 
were  each  found  unequal  to  the  task  of  resisting  these 
republicans.  A  proud  stand  was  made  by  them  against 
the  navy  of  England,  and  they  did  not  fall  into  despair 
even  when  assailed  by  English  forces  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  France.  Afterward,  when  restored  to 
an  alliance  with  England,  and  when  they  co-operated 
with  her  in  the  great  struggle  against  Louis  XIV.,  it 
is  surprising  how  large  a  proportion  both  of  troops  and 
subsidies  was  furnished  by  this  apparently  inconsider- 
able state.  "  No  country,"  says  Sir  AVilliam  Temple, 
"can  be  found  where  so  vast  a  trade  has  been  man- 
aged, yet  the  inhabitants  have  no  native  commodities 
toward  building  vessels,  and  hardly  any  that  are  con- 
siderable for  traffic  with  their  neiglibors.  Holland  is 
grown  rich  by  force  of  industry,  by  improvement  and 
manufacture  of  foreign  growths."  Proceeding  to  spec- 
ify more  particularly  the  causes  of  this  mercantile  pros- 
perity. Sir  William  enumerates  "  the  easy  communica- 
tion of  water,  particularly  \)y  the  i;iiiiie  and  Maese  ; 
the  security  of  f)roperty;  the  undisturlied  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  progressive  influx  of  poojile  perse- 
cuted for  their  religious  opinions  in  Flanders,  England, 


France,  and  Germany."  Such  were  the  original  causes: 
those  of  subsequent  operation  were  the  "  general  habit 
of  industry  and  economy  ;  the  formation  of  canals  ;  the 
institution  of  banks;  the  low  interest  of  monev;  the 
appropriation  of  particular  towns  to  particular  branch- 
es of  business;  application  to  the  fisheries,  and,  what 
he  regrets  much  should  not  exist  in  England,  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  an  official  register  of  all  purchases  of 
land  or  houses ;"  a  prnctice  introduced  into  Holland 
and  Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  which  at 
present  exists  in  Scotland,  to  the  incalculable  conven- 
ience and  security  of  money  transactions. 

Effects  of  Trade  upon  Individuals. — We  arc  now  to 
say  a  few  words  on  a  different  topic,  nameh-,  the  effects 
of  trade  in  forming  the  character  of  individuals;  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  importance  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
merchants  both  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  exercise  such  influence  on  the  proceedings 
of  governm.ent.  The  mercantile  character  has  a  num- 
ber of  good  points,  being  exempt  from  the  vacuity 
and  indecision  so  frequent  in  fashionable  life,  as  well 
as  frot^  the  various  vices  consequent  on  idleness,  and 
which  are  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  gambling 
and  libertinism  of  the  French  metropolis.  Whatever 
good  is  produced  by  continued  activity,  and  by  a 
pointed  attention  to  the  specific  objects  of  one's  occu- 
jjation,  may  be  confidenth'  looked  for  among  commer- 
cial men  ;  with  the  further  advantage,  in  large  con- 
cerns, of  an  exemption  from  petty  jealousies  and  in- 
vidious interferences.  In  such  cities  as  London  and 
Amsterdam,  merchants  are  aware  that  the  field  is  am- 
ple for  all ;  that  the  prosperity  of  one  is  very  far  from 
impeding  that  of  others;  and  that  when  disappoint- 
ment and  failure  occur,  their  origin  will  be  found  in  a 
very  difl^erent  cause  than  competition.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  must  close  our  encomium,  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  impartiality,  proceed  to  exhibit  the  opposite  side  of 
the  picture.  The  merchant's  knowledge  is  particular, 
not  general ;  he  obtains  a  habit  of  understanding  indi- 
vidual character,  and  a  dexterity  in  managing  his  own 
aflairs ;  but  he  has  not,  and  can  not,  from  his  course  of 
occupation,  acquire  the  power  of  reasoning  compre- 
hensively on  the  interests  of  trade.  If  he  observe  in 
war  a  tendency  to  raise  prices,  or  to  invigorate  partic- 
ular lines  of  trade,  such  as  ship-owning  or  insurance, 
he  will  probably  be  led  to  the  general  inference  that 
to  a  maritime  country  war  is  advantageous.  The  con- 
tests of  Great  Britain  from  1770  to  1810  having  been 
attended  with  the  undisputed  command  of  the  ocean, 
nothing  more  was  required  to  satisfy  the  majority  of 
traders  that  her  mercantile  marine  was  in  a  state  of 
equal  ascendency.  They  took  au  ])ied  de  la  lettre  the 
custom-house  reports  of  annual  exports,  without  ob- 
serving how  much  was  to  be  deducted  on  account  of 
the  depreciation  of  bank  paper,  or  how  surely  they 
were  laying  the  foundation  of  future  distress  by  sub- 
mitting to  enormous  taxation.  Again,  when  in  1807 
the  long  continuance  of  war  had  given  a  serious  wound 
to  her  trade  and  navigation,  a  majority  of  the  mer- 
chants ascribed  it,  not  to  the  true  cause,  but  to  the  im- 
dermining  competition  of  the  United  States.  Their 
range  of  reflection  was  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
perceive  that,  by  overturning  the  prosperity  of  tlie  lat- 
ter, they  would  sap  the  foundation  of  their  own ;  and 
that  every  million  which  they  prevented  us  from  add- 
ing to  our  cajjital  was  so  much  withdrawn  from  a 
fund  devoted  to  the  increase  of  tlie  productive  industry 
of  Britain.  Hence  the  unfortunate  orders  in  council, 
the  main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  her  exchanges  with 
the  Continent,  of  the  increase  of  expenses  in  Spain  and 
Germany,  of  her  war  with  the  United  States ;  in  short, 
of  the  long  continuance  of  her  sufferings  since  the 
peace. 

Bad  Effect  of  long  Credits. — Nothing  would,  in  our 
opinion,  conduce  more  to  the  prosperity  of  trade  than 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  doing  all  wholesale  business 
for  ready  money,  and  the  relinquishment  of  that  habit 
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of  long  credit  whicli  prompts  to  unj^uardcd  enterprise,  ] 
and  has  for  so  many  years  lieen  the  principal  cause  of 
crowding  the  columns  of  tlie  gazettes. 

To  show  the  results  of  long  credit,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  at  some  length  into  practical  illustration,  and  to 
apprise  our  readers  of  the  real  situation  of  tiie  majority 
of  our  manufacturers  and  exi)ort  merchants.     A  man- 
ufacturer on  the  present  footing  receives  orders  in  tlic 
course  of  tiie  year  from  twenty  or  thirty  mercantile 
houses;  tlic  goods  to  he  exported  prohalily  to  the  AVest 
Indies,  the  Spanish  JIain,  or  Urazil ;  tlie  understood 
term  of  credit  twelve  months.     The  manufacturer  does 
not  receive  the  orders  from  abroad ;  lie  has  an  inter- 
mediate guarantee,  that  of  the  exporting  merchant. 
Still  the  risli  is  considerable;  but  lie  naturally  hopes 
for  the  ijest,  and  is  unwilling  to  decline  an  order  when 
it  comes  to  him  from  a  quarter  of  respectability.     Now 
by  mercantile  respectability  our  readers  arc  to  under- 
stand integrity,  and  the  intention  of  acting  up  to  en- 
gagements ;  but  the  power  of  doing  so,  especially  at  a 
remote  date,  is  a  very  different  question,  and  is,  in  gen- 
eral, possessed  in  a  mucli  smaller  degree  than  tlie  pub- 
lic imagine.     The  trader  mIiosc  capital  is  large  will 
not  scruple  to  ship  goods  to  the  value  of  oO  per  cent, 
greater  than  his  capital,  first  in  the  hope,  so  general 
among  merchants,  of  realizing  a  liandsomc  profit,  and 
next  ill  confidence  that,  should  the  foreign  market  be 
dull,  and   should  delays   occur  iiv  obtaining  returns  • 
within  tlie  given  time,  his  credit  will  procure  him  in- 
dulgence for  several  months,  at  the  end  of  wliich  tlie  , 
expected  remittances  can  hardly  fail  to  arrive,     lie  i 
'may,  and  in  general  does  go  on  for  several  years  ■with- 
out much  cml)arrassmont,  receiving,  indeed,  less  tlian  | 
he  sends  out,  but  informed  that  all  has  been  well  sold,  ' 
and  can  not  fail  to  be  soon  realized.      He  thus  goes  on 
pleasing  himself  at  every  balance  of  his  boolis  with  the 
seeming  profit,  and  only  regretting  that  hitherto  tiiat 
prolit  has  not  been  tangible,  since  it  exists  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  debt  due  by  his  correspondents.     He  continues, 
however,  under  a  favorable  expectation  of  their  mak- 
ing up  for  past  deliciencies,  and  flatters  himself  that 
the  delay  has  resulted  from  partial  or  temporary  causes. 
He  begins  to  find  himself  straitened  for  funds,  but  has 
as  yet  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  relief  from  a  moneyed 
friend,  or  a  prolonged  credit  from  the  manufacturers. 
His  correspondents  continue  to  write  in  a  strain  of  con- 
fidence, and  to  call  for  more  goods,  which  if  he  be  of  a 
confiding  character,  will  lead  him  to  extend  the  annu- 
al amount  of  his  shipments;   but  at  all  events  he  is 
obliged  to  continue  a  certain  supply  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  up  the  assortment  of  stock.      Still  he  finds  that 
year  after  year  a  larger  portion  of  his  capital  remsrins 
with  his  correspondents,  and  that  tliey,  however  de- 
sirous (for  we  by  no  means  put  an  extreme  case),  are 
unable  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  debt,  because 
they  are  in  like  manner  left  unpaid  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.     To  go  to  law  would  bo  of  no  avail, 
since  it  is  the  policy  of  almost  every  government  in  a 
recently-.settled  country  to  favor  the  debtor,  and  to 
give  him  the  means  of  retaining  capital  in  his  hands. 
Atliiirs  now  begin  to  be  serious  with  the  exporter;  the 
manufacturer  and  other  creditors  can  not  or  will  not 
give  further  time,  and  demand  an  explanation  of  his 
circumstances.      Tliis   explanation    takes  place,  and 
serves  to  show  that  their  debtor  is  a  man  of  honor. 
with  more  assets  than  debts,  liut  the  latter  are  certain, 
•while  the  former  are  at  a  distance  of  3000  miles.     The 
consequence  is  a  grant  of  time,  an  allowance  to  the 
dditor  of  two,  throe,  or  four  years,  to  act  under  letter 
of  license,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  that  which  it 
is  evident  can  not  be  performed  sooner.     This  is,  in 
general,  both  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  course;  still 
it  is  not  often  found  to  succeed,  because  the  foreign 
debts  can  seldom  be  realizeil  in  climates  where  life  is 
held  by  so  uncertain  a  tenure,  where  respectable  agents 
are  so  rarely  found,  where  buyers  of  goods  have  so  lit- 
tle capital,  and,  above  all,  where  the  law  allows  them 


such  a  length  of  time  for  payment.  A  few  of  the  prom- 
ised installments  are  proljably  made  good,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  merchant  recognizes  the  impracticability  of 
fulfilling  the  remainder,  and  finds  it  eventually  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  bankruptcy. 

'Holland  a  Counlri/  of  short  Credit. — In  Holland  we 
find  that  in  its  better  days  bargains  were  almost  al- 
ways made  for  ready  money,  or  for  so  short  a  date  as 
six  weeks  or  two  months ;  profits  were  small  in  their 
ratio,  but  the  quickness  of  returns  made  them  eventu- 
ally large ;  failures  were  rare,  even  in  so  distressing  an 
era  as  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  French, 
which  began  in  17!).j,  and  involved  from  the  outset  a 
stoppage  of  maritime  intercourse  with  all  their  pos- 
sessions in  India  and  America.  The  consequence  of 
this  stoppage  was  a  decay  of  trade,  a  suspension  of  va- 
rious undertakings,  a  scarcity  of  work,  a  miserable 
dullness  in  the  sale  of  goods ;  all  leading,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  diminished  income,  and  eventually  to  en- 
croachment on  capital ;  but,  amid  this  distress,  the  fail- 
ures were  surprisingly  few.  Another  example,  e<iual- 
ly  replete  with  instruction,  was  the  state  of  France  aft- 
er the  double  invasion  of  1814  and  1815.  There  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  a  general  discouragement  among 
the  upper  ranks,  and  a  great  deal  of  wretchedness 
among  the  lower,  trade  being  at  a  stand,  and  stocks  of 
goods  lying  unsold  in  shops  or  warehouses  for  years ; 
still  bankruptcy  was  exceedingly  rare.  All  this  shows 
what  a  satisfactory  prospect  we  may  anticipate  when 
we  adopt  the  plan  of  transacting  the  greater  part  of 
our  business  for  ready  money.  Yet  we  are  far  from 
recommending  any  law  or  measure  to  enforce  that  ob- 
I  jcct ;  the  evident  advantage  of  the  plan  will  not  fail  to 
'  secure  its  adoption. 

j  II.  HiSTOKY  OF  CoMMKRCE.  Ongin  of  Commerce. 
— It  has  been  an  object  with  many  writers  to  ascertain 
in  what  nation  of  anti(iuity  commerce  was  first  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent:  but  as  that  extent  implies  a 
previous  population,  the  more  simple  inquiry  would  be, 
in  what  country  population  first  acquired  density,  par- 
ticularly in  towns.  The  answer  is,  that  mankind  first 
increased  their  numbers  in  warm  latitudes,  especially 
in  situations  where  irrigation,  whether  effected  by  the 
overflowing  of  rivers,  by  the  descent  of  streams  from  a 
range  of  mountains,  or  by  any  other  means,  was  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  counteract  the  parching  effect  of  heat,  and 
give  to  vegetation  a  luxuriance  unknown  in  colder  re- 
gions. It  was  thus  that  the  Nile  gave  fertility  to 
Egypt,  the  Euphrates  to  Chaldea,  and  the  Ganges,  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course,  to  Bengal. 

The  earliest  written  notice  of  commercial  intercourse 
is  in  Scripture,  where  we  read  of  Joseph  being  sold  by 
his  brethren  to  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  or  Arabs,  who 
were  going  to  Egypt  with  spices,  balm,  and  myrrh,  con- 
veyed on  the  backs  of  camels.  These  itinerant  traders 
probably  brought  back  corn,  Egj-pt  being,  even  at  that 
remote  period,  an  occasional  granary  for  Syria  and  oth- 
er adjacent  countries.  The  conveying  of  goods  on  the 
backs  of  animals  ought  to  be  remarked  as  indicative 
of  a  primitive  state  of  commercial  intercourse — of  that 
which  is  carried  on  before  the  forming  of  roads  or  the 
use  of  wheel-carriages.  Such  was  the  case  in  England 
two  centuries  ago  ;  such  at  present  is  the  case  in  Span- 
ish America,  and,  in  some  degree,  in  Old  Spain,  the 
mountainous  nature  of  that  country-  making  it  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty  to  form  roads. 

P/iiTiiiria,  Sidi  n,  and  Ti/re. — But  whatever  might  be 
the  inland  traffic  of  the  Arabians,  Chaldeans,  or  Egrp- 
'  tians,  they  made  very  little  pn^grcss  in  navigation; 
that  was  the  province  of  the  Phamicians,  who  acted  as 
,  naval  carriers  to  the  neighboring  nations,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Dutch  did  during  tlie  sixteenth  and  .seven- 
teenth centuries  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  navig.ition  may  seem  strange 
^  in  the  present  age,  but  the  cause  was  the  same  in  both 
j  cases — namely,  the  difficulty  in  a  rude  age  of  finding 
I  men  capable  of  conducting  vessels  in  the  open  set. 
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Seamanship,  now  so  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  al- 
most every  port  in  Europe,  was  in  those  days  under- 
stood bj'  only  a  limited  number,  and  was  carried  on 
with  a  degree  of  caution  and  slowness  hardly  credible 
to  a  modern  reader.  Thus  the  seamen  of  ancient  times 
made  it  a  rule  to  keep  within  sight  of  land,  as  if  trust- 
in"'  for  protection  to  a  situation  which  the  mariners  of 
our  days  look  on  as  attended  with  considerable  risk. 
This  arose  from  the  great  difterence  in  tlie  mode  of  pro- 
pelling vessels,  for  Mhich  the  moderns  trust  chiefly  to 
the  wind,  and  navigate  with  comparatively  few  hands. 
The  small  barks  of  the  ancients  were  fitted  out  with 
oars ;  a  method  which  required  a  great  sacrifice  of  man- 
ual labor,  but  was  attended  with  the  advantage  of  find- 
ing a  ready  shelter  in  a  bay  or  creek  whenever  the  sky 
portended  tempestuous  weather. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
extension  of  the  navigation  of  Phoenicia.'  The  vicin- 
ity of  Egypt,  and  the  quantit}-  of  provisions  and  mer- 
chandise exported  from  tliat  fertile  country.  The  nav- 
igation of  the  Red  Sea,  also,  ^vas  conducted  chiefly  by 
Phoenicians.  History  is  not  suflicientl}'  explicit  in  re- 
gard to  the  commodities  forming  the  object  of  traffic 
along  the  Red  Sea,  nor  have  we  any  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  era  at  which  the  trade  with  India  by  that 
channel  commenced.  Bonaparte,  when  meditating  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  was  led,  in  his  sanguine  estimate 
of  its  advantages,  to  consider  the  Red  Sea  as  the  fittest 
line  of  coniniuaication  with  India,  and  to  ascribe  the 
wealth  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  of  the  earliest  of  com- 
mercial cities,  to  intercourse  with  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
But  whether  the  navigators  of  the  Red  Sea  proceeded 
at  that  earl}'  date  as  far  as  the  shores  of  India,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  an  extensive  traffic  was  carried  on  with  Cos- 
seir,  or  a  sea-port  on  the  Red  Sea  which  communicated 
with  Thebes.  The  epoch  at  Avhich  Homer  celebrated 
the  wealth  of  that  city  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  at 
which  Phoenician  mariners  navigated  the  Red  Sea  on 
account  of  the  Jewish  government  in  the  reign  of  Sol- 
omon ;  but  no  historical  investigator  has  been  able  to 
fix  with  certainty  the  situation  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish, 
the  ports  with  which  these  vessels  traded.  Some  con- 
fident calculators  have  considered  them  to  have  been 
in  India;  but,  judging  from  the  limited  skill  of  navi- 
gators in  that  early  age,  it  seems  more  likely  that  these 
harbors  were  near  the  eastern  or  more  remote  parts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  a  part  from  which  there  probably  was  a 
direct  communication  with  India. 

Greece. — Such  was  the  traffic  of  the  Phoenicians  with 
the  south  and  east;  it  extended  also  to  countries  less 
peopled  and  in  a  still  more  primitive  state  in  the  west. 
The  island  of  Crete  seems  to  have  owed  to  them  its 
early  civilization;  and  after  Crete  came  Attica,  Bao- 
tia,  the  Peloponnesus,  in  all  of  which  tradition  record- 
ed the  early  introduction  of  the  arts  by  settlers  arriv- 
ing from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt.  These  arrivals  seem  to 
have  taken  place  about  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  half  of  that  time  elapsed  in  the  grad- 
ual attainment  of  that  state  of  civilization  to  which 
Greece  had  arrived  at  tlie  period  of  her  political  celeb- 
rity— the  invasion  of  her  territory  by  the  Persians  un- 
der Darius  and  Xerxes.  Greece  is  in  several  respects 
well  fitted  for  foreign  commerce.  Her  coast  is  greatly 
indented  by  the  sea,  and  presents  a  number  of  inlets 
hardly  inferior  to  the  well-known  gulfs  of  Argos  and 
Corinth.  Hence  an  early  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
shipping,  and  the  practice  of  sending  out  colonics  at  so 
early  a  date  as  a  century  after  the  Trojan  war.  These 
colonies  proceeded  in  various  directions,  to  Asia  Minor 
in  the  cast,  to  Thrace  and  the  Euxine  in  the  north,  to 
Sicily  and  Italy  in  the  west.  Tlie  progress  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  these  colonial  settlements  was  rapid, 
particularlj'  at  Syracuse,  whose  capacious  harbor  soon 
acquired  it  extensive  commerce  and  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. Agrigentum,  Messina,  Tarentum,  were  like- 
wise places  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  the 
custom  of  these  and  other  colonies  to  maintain  an  al- 


liance and  mercantile  connection  with  the  parent  states, 
such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos ;  and  a  number  of  char- 
acters eminent  in  literature  and  the  arts  appeared  in 
the  colonies  at  a  time  when  their  establishment  might 
have  been  considered  as  too  recent  to  afford  more  than 
the  necessaries  of  life.  But  in  a  newly-settled  coun- 
try, such  as  the  United  States  of  America,  various  cir- 
cumstances occur  to  increase  the  number  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants ;  provisions  are  abund- 
ant, in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  unoccupied  land ; 
the  connection  with  the  mother  country  insures  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  trade ;  while  the  monopolies  and  other 
abuses  natural  to  a  long-settled  community  are  in  a 
manner  unknown. 

Athens. — On  the  other  hand,  the  inland  territory  of 
Greece  was  not  well  fitted  for  commercial  intercourse. 
It  is  traversed  by  no  navigable  river ;  and  being  mount- 
ainous and  rugged,  it  could  not,  even  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity,  boast  of  roads,  merchandise  being  in  those 
days,  as  at  present,  conveyed,  not  in  carriages,  but  on 
the  backs  of  horses  and  oxen.  This  deficiency  of  com- 
munication by  land  was  one  cause  of  the  different 
states  of  Greece  so  long  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence, and  of  the  limited  ascendency  attained  by  Eace- 
daemon,  Avhich,  in  extent  of  military  means,  was  so  su- 
perior to  the  other  states  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Sparta 
and  Thebes  being  inland  towns,  and  Corinth  compara- 
tively a  small  state,  Athens  was  the  chief  commercial 
city  of  ancient  Greece.  Her  distance  from  the  sea, 
five  miles,  was  such  as  to  aftbrd  her  security  against  a 
sudden  descent  from  an  invading  armament,  while  it 
was  sufficiently  near  to  her  harbor,  the  Piraeus,  for  the' 
easy  transmission  of  merchandise.  The  trade  and  ship- 
ping of  Athens,  however  small  it  might  appear  to  a 
modern  reader,  was  such  as  to  give  it  an  ascendency 
over  the  different  islands  to  the  eastward  of  Greece,  and 
to  enable  it  to  maintain,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a 
long  struggle  against  a  strong  confederacy.  When 
overcome  at  last,  in  consequence  of  what  may  be  termed 
an  accidental  cause,  the  capture  of  its  fleet  by  Lysan- 
der,  its  political  depression  was  of  short  duration  ;  the 
activity  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants  revived  its 
trade,  so  that  Athens  continued  for  ages  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  commercial  place  in  Greece. 

Tyre. — Tyre,  though  at  no  time  a  town  of  great  ex- 
tent, remained  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable 
trade.  From  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  its  com- 
mercial activity  is  described  in  Scripture,  to  its  cap- 
ture and  destruction  by  Alexander  the  Great,  there 
elapsed  a  period  of  seven  centuries.  The  formidable 
resistance  it  made  to  the  Macedonian  arms  impressed 
Alexander  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  com- 
merce, and  of  its  eltcct  in  increasing  the  sources  of  na- 
tional power.  Tliough  known  to  the  world  chiefly  as 
a  warrior,  Alexander  had  considerable  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  politician.  He  adopted,  and  caused  his 
followers  to  adopt,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  manners  of 
the  nations  they  contiuered ;  and  by  the  expedition  of 
Xcarchus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  he  discovered  a  commendable  zeal  for  maritime 
discovery.  Equal  judgment  was  evinced  bj-  him  in 
founding  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  in  a  position  such 
as  to  command  an  extensive  range  of  intercourse.  The 
Nile  brouglit  to  it  on  one  hand  the  valuable  products 
of  Egypt,  and  afforded  on  the  other  a  ready  inlet  to  the 
merchandise  imported  from  Europe.  To  India,  also,  the 
route  Ijy  Alexandria  and  the  Red  Sea  was  preferable 
to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  involved  tlie  neces- 
sity of  a  considerable  journey  by  land. 

Carthage. — Contemporary  with  the  decline  of  Ath- 
ens and  the  rise  of  Alexandria,  but  superior  to  either  in 
commercial  activity,  was  Carthage,  the  destruction  of 
which  forms  one  of  the  foulest  blots  in  the  history  of 
the  Romans.  The  situation  of  Carthage  was  well  adapt- 
ed for  trade  ;  its  harbor  was  good,  its  range  of  naviga- 
tion extensive,  botli  to  east  and  west.  Pounded  b^'  a 
colony  from  Tyre,  it  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse 
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■with  Phoenicia;  while  in  the  west  of  the  Mertiterra- 
ncan,  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  Trance,  it  met 
witli  no  commcnial  rival.  These  countries,  at  that 
time  uncivilized,  and  almost  uncultivated,  were  great- 
ly indebted  to  (Jarthage  for  the  introduction  of  intelli- 
gent settlers,  and  derived  from  her  the  same  advant- 
ages which  Greece,  several  centuries  before,  had  re- 
ceived from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  In  Spain  the  fine 
harbors  of  Carthagena  and  Cadiz  were  rendered  the  re- 
sort of  shipping  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  without 
calling  on  our  readers  to  believe  the  traditional  asser- 
tions of  the  extent  of  their  navigation,  either  to  the 
north  of  Itiurope  or  tiie  south  of  Africa,  we  may  w  ith 
conlidence  aflirm  that,  had  not  this  state  unhappily 
fallen,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  it  would  have 
been  the  means  of  diffusing  industrious  hal^its  over  a 
great  part  of  the  west  of  Europe,  and  of  advancing  by 
several  centuries  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts. 

Home. — The  policy  of  Carthage,  though  not  uniform- 
ly pacific,  was  far  less  pernicious  than  the  perpetual 
tendency  to  aggression  of  a  military  state  like  Home. 
In  navigation  the  Komans  were  at  no  time  remarka- 
ble. During  their  conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians 
they  sustained  repeated  losses,  chiefly  from  the  unskill- 
fulncss  of  their  seamen,  and  their  inability  to  cope  with 
the  fury  of  the  elements.  After  they  had  triumphed 
over  the  Carthaginians,  and  extended  their  conquests 
to  iSIacedon  and  Greece,  the  Romans  were  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  equipj)ing  fleets',  because  no  mar- 
itime power  dared  to  dispute  their  supremacy.  But 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  power  was  favorable,  in 
several  respects,  to  commerce  ;  piracy  was  suppressed, 
and  merchant  vessels  had  free  access  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Hence  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  length  of  mercantile  voyages,  which  now  extend- 
ed on  one  hand  to  the  north  of  France  and  German}-, 
on  the  other  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  which  it  became 
easy,  from  the  progressive  improvement  of  navigation, 
to  proceed  either  by  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  mariners'  compass  was  still  unknown,  but  the  uni- 
form direction  of  the  wind  in  certain  seasons  enabled 
the  navigators  to  and  from  India  to  complete  their 
voyages  with  little  difHculty. 

The  M'tddlt  Ages. — It  was  toward  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  removal 
of  the  scat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  that  the  Ro- 
mans became  unable  to  defend  their  frontier  against 
the  uncivilized  tril)es  who  pressed  on  them  from  the 
north  and  east.  The  consequence  was  that  the  coun- 
try along  the  Rhine,  the  inland  provinces  of  Gaul,  and, 
some  time  afterward,  Spain  and  the  north  of  Italy,  were 
overrun  by  these  rude  assailants.  The  increase  in 'the 
population  of  towns  was  checked,  many  places  being 
plundered,  others  subjected  to  heavy  contributions,  and 
property  in  general  rendered  unsafe.  There  was  no 
longer  a  central  or  general  government ;  the  territory 
of  the  empire  was  divided  into  a  numljcr  of  separate 
states,  the  rulers  of  which  had  no  just  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  commerce.  These  uneducated  governors, 
accustomed  to  ap])eal  on  almost  all  occasions  to  the 
fiword,  were  not  surticiently  enlightened  to  forego  the 
temptation  of  a  present  seizure  for  the  sake  of  the  last- 
ing advantage  of  mercantile  intercourse. 

Pisa. — Next  to  Venice  in  the  history  of  modern  com- 
merce came  Pisa,  a  town  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  three  leagues  from  the  sea.  Its 
trade  was  chiefly  with  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  with 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily.  Its  commercial  import- 
ance was  prior  by  two  centuries  to  that  of  Genoa,  al- 
though it  never  etiualed  the  latter  in  extent  of  naviga- 
tion, nor  in  the  number  of  distant  settlements.  Pisa 
declined  from  its  commercial  rank  in  consequence  of 
Leghorn,  which  was  situated  immediately  on  the  coast, 
being  better  adapted  to  foreign  intercourse. 

^'(7»(>(i.— Genoa  continued  nourishing  from  the  year 
1000  until  its  ill-judged  hostilities  with  Venice  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  centurv.     These  were  in- 


jurious to  both,  yet  both  recovered  from  the  effects  so 
as  to  hold,  during  several  centuries,  a  distinguished 
rank  in  trade.  They  were  remarkable  also,  particu- 
larly Venice,  for  a  variety  of  the  finer  manufactures. 
Neither  could  boast  of  a  supply  of  the  raw  materials  of 
almost  any  manufacture  in  their  respective  territories; 
but  their  numerous  merchant  vessels  brought  a  variety 
of  products  from  a  distance,  and  the  amount  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  either  city  was  such  as  to  render  practicable 
that  division  of  employment  which  is  the  rouI  of  man- 
ufacture, and  which  was  at  that  time  almost  unknown 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

6V«s/an/w^fc.— Constantinople  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  remain  untouched  by  the  enemies  of  the  em- 
pire until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centurj-,  a  time 
when  civilization  had  made  progress  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, and  literature  was  on  the  eve  of  receiving  a  great 
extension  by  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.     To 
this  fortunate  coincidence  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  in 
the  west,  at  a  time  when  the  east  of  Europe  was  sink- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  barbarism,  we  owe  the  pres- 
ervation of  much  that  was  valuable  in  the  ancient 
world;  and,  among  other  things,  that  of  certain  man- 
ufactures and  branches  of  commerce.     Constantinople 
had  all  along  maintained  a  commercial  intercourse  w  ith 
Venice  and  other  ports  in  Italy,  and,  in  general,  with 
Alexandria.     The  same  had  been  the  case  in  regard  to 
I  India;  for  when  the  occupancy  of  Egypt  by  the  Sara- 
}  cens  prevented  the  trade  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea,  it 
I  was  kept  up  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxine.     But  by  far 
the  shortest  course  from  the  east  of  Europe  to  India  is 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf.     It  was  to  the 
extent  of  intercourse  carried  on  by  this  channel,  some 
time  after  the  Christian  era,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
w  ealth  and  grandeur  of  Palmyra,  a  city  erected  in  the 
midst  of  deserts.     This  would  have  continued  one  of 
the  chief  routes  of  communication  between  Europe  and 
India  during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  not  the  caravans 
been  in  perpetual  danger  from  the  Arabs  after  the  de- 
cline of  the  civilized  governments  in  this  part  of  Asia. 
Venice. — The  apprehension  engendered  by  the  ap- 
I  proach  of  barbarians  from  the  north  and  east,  led  a 
number  of  traders  and  manufacturers  settled  in  the 
north  of  Italy  to  fix  their  families  in  the  small  islands 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Po.     There  the  surrounding 
I  waters  afforded  them  a  degree  of  protection  against  in- 
:  vaders,  who,  however  formidable  by  land, had  no  means 
I  of  carrying  on  hostilities  by  sea.     Such  was  the  origin 
j  of  A'enice,  a  city  situated  iu  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
and  destined  to  acquire  extensive  trade  from  the  secu- 
I  rity  attendant  on  her  position,  and  to  take  a  lead  amid 

the  mercantile  states  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
\       The    growing   trade    between    Europe    and   India, 
though  of  considerable  value,  was  not  extensive  enough 
to  be  productive  of  the  wealth  ascribed  to  it  by  Dr. 
Robertson    and   other  historians,  who,   unacquainted 
practically  with  commerce  and  its  limited  gains,  are 
I  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  sanguine  statements  of  ear- 
ly writers.     Thus  the  wealth  of  Venice,  commonly  as- 
j  cribed  to  its  trade  with  Alexandria  and  India,  was  the 
consequence  of  a  variety  of  causes,  no  one  being  of  par- 
I  ticular  importance,  because  several  centuries  w  ere  jass- 
I  ed  in  the  gradual  increase  of  its  population  and  capital. 
Venice  afforded  a  secure  resort  in  a'ges  whui   other 
countries  were  in  danger  of  invasion  and  plunder.     It 
had  also  a  prudent  government  in  times  when,  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  there  w  as  little  idea  of  a  free  constitn- 
tion.  or  of  a  regular  administration  of  justice.     Venice 
was  in  this  state  when,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  the  increase  of  traflic.  arising  from  conveying 
the  crusaders,  with  their  military  stores,  and  the  readi- 
I  ness  of  those  zealous  combatants  to  extend  the  sway  of 
a  Christian  state,  enabled  that  commercial  republic  to 
:  increase  her  forcipi  territories.     In  general,  the  for- 
j  eign  policy  of  Venice  was  pacific,  but  she  found  it  dif- 
.  ficult  to  avoiii  hostilities  w  ith  the  Turks,  or  to  escape 
.  from  taking  a  part  in  the  repeated  contests  which  took 
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place  between  France  and  Austria  for  the  territory  of 
the  Milanese.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  tracing 
the  gradual  extension  of  industry  will  find  in  Venice 
the  origin  of  several  important  commercial  institutions. 
In  that  city  was  established  the  first  public  bank,  and 
there  also  was  first  introduced  a  funded  debt  transfera- 
ble from  hand  to  hand.  The  same  thing  held  in  re- 
gard to  lesser  matters  connected  with  the  details  of 
mercantile  business.  Bills  of  exchange,  if  not  invented 
by  Venetian  merchants,  were  first  carried  bj'  them  to  a 
great  extent;  and  the  principles  of  book-keeping  bj' 
double  entry  were  there  first  understood  and  applied  in 
practice.  However  familiar  those  principles  maj'  be 
to  merchants  of  the  present  day,  they  were  too  refined 
for  the  rude  and  primitive  state  of  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Spain. — Here  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  fallacy 
of  a  notion  general  in  Spain,  and  not  uncommon  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  namely,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Spain  was  a  flourishing  country,  and  possessed,  in  Tar- 
ragona, Tortosa,  and  Zaragoza,  great  population  and 
■wealth,  each  of  these  towns  being  said  to  have  contain- 
ed several  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  This  sin- 
gular opinion  was  widely  spread,  in  consequence  of  the 
prominent  figure  made  by  Spain  in  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  The 
public  did  not  take  into  account  the  great  addition  of 
power  conferred  on  Spain  by  her  possessions  in  Italj' 
and  the  Low  Countries ;  nor  were  there  in  these  days 
statisticians  capable  of  explaining  the  very  slow  man- 
ner in  which  either  cultivation  or  commerce  can  ac- 
quire extension  in  a  country  so  mountainous,  and  with 
so  few  means  of  transport,  as  Spain.  Of  roads  she  can 
boast  only  the  few  tliat  are  required  for  the  purposes 
of  government,  the  cross-roads  being  little  more  than 
bridle  paths,  and  the  traffic  of  the  country  being  in  gen- 
ral  carried  on  by  mules.  All  this  indicates  a  scanty 
population  and  backward  state  of  society,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  Spain  in  every  age ;  for  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  traditionary  opinion  that  her  jiopulation  was  great- 
ly thinned  by  emigration  to  America.  The  number  of 
persons  who  proceeded  annually  from  Spain  to  America 
never  exceeded  the  tenth  part  of  tliosc  who  at  present 
go  annually  from  Ireland  to  Canada.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  power  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  was  great 
only  because  the  power  of  the  otlier  princes  of  Europe 
was  very  limited.  The  militar}'  establishments  of  that 
age  were  cjuite  insignificant  compared  to  those  of  the 
present  times. 

Th-i  Hanse  Towns. — One  of  the  chief  features  in  mer- 
cantile Iiistory  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  associ- 
ation of  towns  in  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  security  to  mercantile  propert}-.  At  that  time 
the  dilt'erent  countries  of  Eurojic  were  very  imperfectly 
governed ;  there  were  then  no  regular  posts  and  verj' 
few  roads,  so  that  the  means  of  redressing  grievances, 
or  of  making  communications  from  one  part  to  anoth- 
er, were  very  imperfect.  Too  much  has  been  said  of  the 
political  power  exercised  by  the  Hanse  Towns,  but  the 
association  was  of  great  use  in  protecting  individual 
property.  It  dated  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteentli 
century,  and  originated  at  Lubeck,  a  sea-port,  wliicli 
had  not  in  those  days  more  jiopulation  or  Avealth  than 
at  present,  but  jtossessed  mucli  more  comparative  im- 
portance, because  very  few  places  in  Europe  could  at 
that  time  boast  of  30,000  or  40.000  inhabitants.  The 
trade  between  the  Baltic  and  the  west  of  Germany  cen- 
tred in  tlic  harbor  of  Lubeck,  in  ages  when  navigators 
■were  not  sufliciently  skilled  to  iirocecd  to  or  come  from 
the  Baltic  by  tlic  circuitous  route  of  tlie  Sound.  The 
association  of  the  Ilanse  Towns  consisted  first  of  Lu- 
beck, Hamburg,  and  Brunswick,  but  soon  extended  to 
other  places — to  Amsterdam,  Dordt,  Cologne,  on  the 
one  side,  to  Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  Kiga,  on  the  other. 
These  and  many  smaller  towns,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
and  upward,  became  members  of  this  protecting  body, 
■which  continued  in  a  state  of  union  during  three  cen- 


turies. At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  gradually  dis- 
solved, not  by  any  violence  or  exercise  of  authority, 
but  by  the  continued  progress  of  civilization  ;  the  dif- 
ferent governments  in  the  north  of  Europe  having  by 
that  time  acquired  the  power  of  protecting  their  mer- 
cantile subjects.  It  is  now  about  two  centuries  since 
the  association  of  the  Hanse  Towns  ceased  to  exist  in 
a  comprehensive  sense ;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  name  has  been  confined  to  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Bremen.  Hamburg  took  the  lead  of  other  trading 
towns  of  the  north  of  Germany,  by  means  chiefly  of 
the  extent  of  its  river,  and  the  consequent  easy  com- 
munication with  the  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
terior of  Germany  on  the  other.  It  gained  also  by  the 
improvement  of  navigation  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  when  vessels  from  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  suspend  their  voy- 
age at  Bruges,  Ijut  found  it  practicable,  and  even  easy, 
to  proceed  at  once  as  far  as  the  Elbe. 

The  Netherlands. — The  wealth  and  possession  of  the 
Netherlands  belong,  like  the  early  opulence  of  Tyre, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  of  Carthage,  to  the  re- 
markable plienomena  of  mercantile  history.  To  judge 
from  the  physical  aspect  of  Holland,  the  general  marsh- 
iness of  the  soil,  tiie  indifferent  climate,  and  the  total 
absence  of  mineral  products,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  among  the  least  favored  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  all  these  advantages  were  balanced,  and 
more  than  balan'ced,  by  the  possession  of  extensive  wa- 
ter communication.  Ko  part  of  Europe  equals  Flanders 
and  Holland  in  extent  of  inlets  from  the  sea,  in  the 
breadth  of  navigable  rivers,  or  in  the  ease  with  which 
canals  may  be  excavated.  To  these  advantages,  much 
more  than  to  civil  institutions,  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
early  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands ;  for  these  appar- 
ently unpromising  countries  took  a  lead  in  civilization 
almost  as  remarkable  as  the  more  favored  regions  of 
the  north  of  Italy.  That  they  were  not  so  early  in  the 
career  of  improvement,  was  owing  to  the  comparative 
barbarism  of  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe  with 
which  they  held  intercourse;  while  Italy  had  commu- 
nication on  one  hand  with  Constantinople  and  the  East- 
ern empire,  on  the  other  hand  with  the  south  of  France, 
the  west  of  Italy,  and  various  sea-ports  which  still  pre- 
served a  portion  of  ancient  civilization. 

Flanders  ;  JIulland. — The  soil  of  Flanders,  without 
being  naturally  fertile,  was  more  easily  cultivated  than 
the  comparatively  marshy  districts  of  Holland.  Hence 
the  early  sujjeriority  of  the  Flemings  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  It  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  that 
the  art  of  weaving  the  finer  woolens  was  introduced 
from  Flanders  into  England,  and  in  the  sixtecnlli  that 
we  derived  from  the  same  quarter  many  useful  imjiorts 
in  agriculture  and  gardening.  The  progress  of  the 
Dutch  in  navigation  was  equally  remarkable.  Tlie 
Maese  and  Rhine  enabled  them  to  bring  down  the 
bulky  produce  of  the  interior,  such  as  timber,  corn  or 
cattle,  to  their  own  coast,  as  well  as  to  carry  up  these 
rivers  to  tlic  inland  provinces  the  various  articles  of 
merchandise  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Hence 
the  increase  of  I>or(lt  at  llotterdam.  The  rise  of  Am- 
sterdam was  owing  to  a  difiercnt  cause;  to  the  extent 
of  the  Zuydcr  Zee  :  to  the  easy  access  whicli  that  ex- 
panse of  water  afibrded  to  vessels  from  the  Elbe,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Baltic. 

Bi-uges. — Bruges  owed  its  increase  to  its  adoption  as 
an  intermediate  port  for  vessels  from  the  north  and 
south  of  Eurojic.  A  voyage  from  the  IMediterranean  to 
the  Baltic  was  in  those  days  a  formidable  undertak- 
ing ;  sea-faring  men  accounted  it  too  long  to  be  perform- 
ed out  and  liomc  in  one  season,  and  gladlj*  embraced 
the  opportunity  afibrdcd  by  tlie  warehouses  of  Bruges 
for  landing  their  cargo  from  the  south,  and  taking  on 
hoard  anotlier  from  the  north,  without  the  delay  of  a 
passage  through  the  Sound.  This  plan  of  dividing  the 
vovages  to  the  north  continued  during  tlic  tliirteejith 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  in  the  fifteenth  it  in  a  great 
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measure  ceased,  because  the  improvements  in  seaman- 
ship made  it  easy  for  vessels  to  proceed  directly  to 
Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  other  northern  parts. 

Antwerp. — Antwerp  succeeded  Bruges  as  the  station 
authorized  by  the  llanse  'J'owns;  but  its  prosperity  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Scheldt, 
which  may  be  said  to  surpass  any  of  the  maritime  in- 
lets in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  time  of  the  cliicf  pros- 
perity of  Antwerp  was  in  the  sixteenth  century;  its 
population  and  wealth  had  attained  a  great  height  for 
80  unimproved  an  age,  and  would  have  continued  to  in- 
crease, had  not  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  provoked  the 
inhabitants  to  insurrection,  and  exposed  tln-in  to  all 
the  evils  of  a  siege  and  capture  Ijy  a  military  force. 
The  con.sequence  of  this  misfortune,  and  of  the  contin- 
ued intolerance  of  the  Spanish  government,  was  the  re- 
moval to  Amsterdam  of  many  of  the  inhaldtants,  and 
of  a  great  share  of  the  mercantile  business  of  Antwerp. 
In  the  next  century  the  Dutch  acquired  great  political 
weight,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  prevent  tlie  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt,  that  Amsterdam  and  IJotterdam 
might  possess  exclusively  the  trade  with  the  interior 
provinces.  This  singular  prohibition,  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  commerce,  remained  in  force  150  Aears  ; 
for  the  Scheldt  was  not  opened  to  merchant  vessels  un- 
til 1704,  when  the  Netherlands  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  France.  During  all  that  time  Antwerp  was  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade;  its  population  ceased  to 
increase,  and  remained  stationary  at  the  number,  on  an 
average,  of  50,000. 

Maritime  Route  to  India. — The  great  object  of  navi- 
gators in  the  fifteenth  century  was  to  reach  India  by 
the  ocean,  and  to  carry  on  what  was  accounted  a  lu- 
crative traffic  without  interruption  from  the  Turks  or 
Arabs.  The  discoveries  required  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  situation,  were  nearer 
than  other  Kuropeans  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the 
line  necessarily  followed  by  those  who  aimed  at  reaching 
India  by  a  new  course.  The  Portuguese  had  in  those 
days  more  than  one  j)rince  of  the  blood  disposed  to  pat- 
ronize maritime  discovery ;  but  tiieir  seamen  w  ere  very 
iniskillful,  so  that  in  following  tlicir  awkward  eflbrts  at 
discovery,  we  rm<l  season  after  season  passed  in  tracing 
the  unknown  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  to  a  distance  of 
only  fifty  or  sixty  leagues.  This  inconceivable  slow- 
ness marked  the  navigation  of  the  Portuguese  in  their 
progress  toward  the  equator,  until,  in  1184,  they  ven- 
tured to  forsake  the  coast,  stood  out  to  the  open  ocean, 
and  penetrated  1500  miles  to  the  south  of  the  line. 
From  that  time  a  bolder  course  was  taken  l>y  these  ad- 
venturers, and  at  last  the  discovery  of  the  route  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  accomplished  in 
1497. 

Biscoceri/  of  America. — The  discovery  of  America 
was  eflected  in  a  very  difl'erent  manner.  Though  ac- 
complished by  Spanish  vessels,  the  honor  of  the  enter- 
prise belonged  more  properly  to  Italy  ;  for  it  was  only 
in  a  country  accustomed  to  navigation,  and  [lossessiug 
well-educated  mariners,  that  so  distant  a  voyage  could 
liave  been  accounted  practicable.  Many  years  were 
passed,  as  is  well  known,  by  Columbus  in  forming  his 
plan,  and  soliciting  the  aid  required  to  carry  it  into 
etfect;  but,  once  embarked  in  the  attemjit,  the  success 
was  speedy,  because  the  mind  of  the  conductor  was 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  persevere  in  the  vo^-age,  in- 
stead of  returning,  as  would  probably  have  been  done 
by  an  inferior  navigator  before  traversing  the  half  of 
the  Atlantic. 

We  now  come  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  time 
when  the  productive  industry  of  Europe  received  a 
considerable  im])ulsc  from  the  inllux  of  the  precious 
metals  from  America.  At  that  time  tlie  chief  trading 
towns  of  Europe  were  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and,  in 
a  much  less  degree,  in  France,  England,  and  Cicrmany. 
In  the  latter  countries  the  towns  were  very  small,  not 
being  peopled  to  the  extent  of  one  third  ("f  thiir  pres- 
ent numbers.     Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  back- 


I  wardness  of  manufactures  in  that  age,  the  imperfect 
I  division  of  employment,  or  the  limited  communication 
\  between  one  jirovince  and  another.      There  were  in 
those  days  few  lines  of  intercourse  entitled  to  the  name 
\  of  roads,  or  fit  for  conveying  com  or  merchandise  by 
I  wheel  carriages.    Even  in  countries  coniparatively  lev- 
el, such  as  the  south  of  England,  the  north  of  France, 
the  north  of  Germany,  there  were  no  carriage  roads, 
and  goods  were  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules  and 
horses,  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Alps.     Nor  w  ere  there  in  that  time  post- 
office  establishments  for  the  service  of  either  govem- 
;  ments  or  merchants. 

'      An  increase  in  town  population  is  the  best  evidence 
'  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  as  in  commerce.     In  a 
j  rude  state  of  cultivation,  the  labor  of  seventy  or  eighty 
persons  is  required  to  raise  provi.-ions  for  a  hundred; 
so  that  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
live  in  country  districts,  for  the  mere  jiurjiose  of  rais- 
I  ing  subsistence.     But  as  machinery  and  ini]ilement8 
1  become  improved,  and  the  art  of  husbandry  is  better  un- 
'  dcrstood,  the  farmer  can  render  more  effectual  the  labor 
;  of  himself  and  his  assistants;  there  remains  a  greater 
'  surplus  of  provisions  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns;  and  somewhat  more  of  the  population  are 
I  enabled  to  attach  themselves  to  employments  distinct 
:  from  agriculture,  namely,  those  of  mechanics  and  man- 
I  ufactures.     To  this  improved   condition  Europe  was 
I  slowly  advancing,   when  the  discovery  of  the  silver 
;  mines  of  America  had  the  effect  of  materially  quicken- 
ing its  progress.     This  renders  it  proper  to  make  a  few 
'  remarks  on  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  in  early  ages. 
I       The  precious  Metals. — It  is  somew  hat  singular  that 
.  Egypt,  a  country  never  remarkable  for  mines  in  its 
own  territory,  should  liave  been  among  the  first  to  give 
an  example  6f  mining  on  a  large  scale.    But  the  Egyp- 
tians had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  southward, 
where,  in  the  mountains  of  Nubia,  there  were  extensive 
mining  districts.     In  these,  as  in  the  mines  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  niasses  of  ore  contained  only  par- 
ticles of  silver,  and  the  task  of  raising  the  ore  to  the 
surface  was  very  laborious.      This  was  performed  in 
the  Nubian  mines  w  ith  little  aid  from  machinery,  and 
chiefly  by  manual  labor,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many- 
parts  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America.  The  next  ac- 
counts of  mining  in  ancient  history  relate  to  Greece, 
where,  fron»  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country-, 
the  mines  were  numerous,  though  not  particularly  pro- 
ductive.    They  were  wrought  in  Attica,  Thrace,  and 
several  of  the  islands.    The  laborers  w  ere  paid  partly  in 
money,  partly  in  provisions;  and  the  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  by  Greek  writers  show  that  mining,  like 
agriculture,  afforded  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  and 
labor  employed,  but  no  remarkable  profit.     Spain  in 
those  times,  as  at  present,  Avas  remarkable  for  exten- 
sive mining ;  as  were  in  a  less  degree  Sardinia,  Corsi- 
ca, and  the  small  island  of  Elba. 

Such  undertakings  were  long  carried  on  for  the  pub- 
lic account;  but  toward  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Roman  government  withdrew  from  most 
j  of  its  mining  establishments,  allowing  individuals  to 
;  carry  them  on  for  their  own  account.     The  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  appears  to  have  sul)- 
!  sequently  decreased ;  but  we  are  greatly  at  a  loss  for 
j  correct  information  in   regard  either  to  the  state  of 
mines  or  the  prices  of  commodities,  as  represented  in 
money,  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

InjUix  of  Silvtrfn  m  America. — It  is  now  three  cen- 
turies since  the  importation  of  silver  from  America,  in 
j  particular  from  Jlexico  and  Peru,  amounted  at  first  to 
half  a  million  annually,  and  increased  to  one.  and  af- 
terward to  two  millions.  This  sum  was  such  as  to  af- 
fect the  prices  of  corn,  labor,  and  merchandise  general- 
ly. It  caused  a  gradual  rise  of  prices,  carried  to  the 
greatest  length  in  maritime  districts,  in  parts  connect- 
ed Avith  each  other  by  navigation.  The  published 
works  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'  contain  many  notices 
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of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities,  and  of  the  in- 
convenience resulting  to  the  consumers  from  such  rise : 
the  advantages  to  agriculturists  and  producers  general- 
ly were  not  so  clearly  perceived,  or  the  humble  classes 
enjoying  them  had  not  equal  means  of  stating  them 
to  the  public.  The  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  from 
America  to  Europe  continued  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  during  the  sixteenth;  yet  their  effect  was  not  so 
great  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  number  of  per- 
sons among  whom  silver  now  circulated  was  far  great- 
er than  formerly.  Gold  also  had  become  more  com- 
mon, and  began  to  form  the  chief,  or  almost  the  sole 
medium  for  large  payments  ;  and,  lastly,  the  use  of  sil- 
ver for  plate,  jewelry,  watches,  and  other  ornamental 
purposes,  increased  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proved circumstances  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
There  remained  thus  less  silver  to  add  to  the  coin  in 
circulation. 

Bank-notes. — It  was  in  the  eighteenth  centurj',  par- 
ticularly after  1750,  that  the  use  of  bank-notes  became 
general  in  England,  and  subsequently  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  may  be  compared  in  its  ef- 
fect on  prices  to  an  additional  supply  of  gold  from  the 
mine,  because  its  tendency  to  raise  prices  is  consider- 
able, though  not  so  great  as  is  vulgarly  supposed;  be- 
cause bank  paper  payable  in  cash  on  demand,  of 
which  alone  we  speak,  can  never  be  unduly  extended. 
Bank-notes  have  as  yet  obtained  little  currency  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe ;  but  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  North  America,  their  effect  on  prices  may  be  said 
to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  importation  of  the 
precious  metals  from  America.  In  either  case,  the  con- 
sequence was  a  rise  in  the  money  price  of  corn,  and 
commodities  generally.  To  comprehend  the  benefit 
of  such  rise,  we  should  consider  society  as  divided  into 
two  great  parts ;  the  producing  and  the  non-producing 
classes.  The  latter  consist  of  capitalists,  landholders, 
or  fixed  annuitants  ;  the  former  of  farmers,  especially 
tenants  on  lease,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and,  in 
general,  all  persons  who  carry  on  business  with  borrow- 
ed capital.  If  a  tenant  on  lease  continue  to  pay  during 
twenty-one  years  the  same  rent,  while  the  market  price 
of  his  crops  experiences  a  progressive  rise,  it  follows 
that  his  circumstances  will  improve.  Thus,  on  the  aug- 
mented importation  of  silver  from  America  to  Great 
Britain,  which  began  three  centuries  ago,  there  took 
place  a  slow  but  stead}'  rise  in  prices,  the  effect  of 
which  was  of  great  advantage  to  agriculturists,  in  par- 
ticular to  those  who  held  land  on  lease.  The  j'eoman 
who  was  cautious  and  persevering  thus  laid  the  found- 
ation of  a  little  property,  the  next  generation  added  to 
it,  and  the  third  rose  from  the  condition  of  cottagers  to 
that  of  farmers.  This,  or  something  like  this,  was  the 
course  of  circumstances  in  England,  during  the  chief 
part  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. If  the  effect  was  at  no  time  very  great,  it  was 
continued  and  progressive ;  for  we  can  trace  no  great 
or  general  decline  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
until  the  general  peace  of  1814. 

Trade  of  Great  Britain. — The  trade  and  navigation 
of  Great  Britain,  great  as  it  now  is  in  extent,  did  not 
b)'  any  means  make  an  early  figure  in  the  commercial 
history  of  Europe.  Of  this  the  principal  cause  was  the 
thinness  of  her  population  compared  to  that  of  the  north 
of  Italy  or  the  Netherlands,  and  the  consequent  insig- 
nificance of  her  towns.  Tlio  slow  progress  in  trade  is 
also  to  I)e  ascribed  to  political  causes,  to  the  civil  trou- 
bles originating  with  the  great  barons,  the  frequent 
wars  witli  France,  and  still  more  to  the  long  and  san- 
guinary contests  in  the  fifteenth  century,  respecting  the 
rival  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  It 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  little  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  that  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  extent  of  coast  and  abumlance  of  fuel  l)egan  to  be 
brought  into  active  operation.  During  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  the  progress  of  improvement  received  lit- 


tle patronage  from  the  court,  but  a  most  efficient  indi- 
rect aid  from  the  introduction  of  Protestantism.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  that  happy  change,  and  the 
development  of  national  industry,  were  strongly  dis- 
played during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  under  the 
wise  administration  of  Cecil.  At  that  time,  also,  was 
felt  the  benefit  arising  to  the  productive  classes,  from 
the  augmented  import  of  gold  and  silver  from  America. 

ExpoHs  to  North  America. — A  striking  feature  in  the 
trade  of  England,  compared  to  that  of  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  other  Continental  countries,  is  the  magnitude 
of  its  exports  to  distant  parts,  such  as  India,  North 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  These  different  branch- 
es of  trade  employ  a  number  of  seamen,  and  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  list  of  yearly  exports.  They 
are  considered  as  the  pillars  of  commercial  prosperity; 
but  those  who  estimate  them  so  highly  have  no  idea  of 
the  large  sums  of  capital  that  have  been  withdrawn 
by  each  of  these  countries  from  England.  The  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  consumed  English  manufactures 
largely  for  nearly  a  century,  but  in  no  one  year  did 
we  remit  back  to  Great  Britain  the  full  value  of  the 
articles  which  we  imported.  The  amount  due  from  the 
United  States  to  England  has  exceeded  the  general 
estimate,  and  is  known  only  to  the  merchants,  who  feel 
the  deduction  thus  made  from  their  pecuniary  means. 
A  similar  drain  has  long  been  made  by  her  West  India 
colonies,  but  in  a  less  degree,  until  within  these  fifty 
years,  since  Avhich  the  capital  drawn  from  England  has 
amounted  to  many  millions.  With  India  commercial 
intercourse  was  more  limited ;  and  the  exports,  con- 
fined to  the  East  India  Company  and  to  a  few  mercan- 
tile houses  in  London,  were  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  until  the  present  age,  during  which  the  extension 
of  the  private  trade  from  Liverpool,  and  the  advance 
of  capital  on  indigo  plantations,  made  the  India  busi- 
ness assume  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  with 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  real  and 
substantial  benefit  arising  from  commerce  takes  place 
at  home,  and  shows  itself  in  the  extension  of  manufac- 
tures, the  increase  of  towns,  the  improvement  of  roads, 
canals,  and  harbors. 

Of  the  course  of  trade  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  half  century,  the  following  is  a  brief  summary. 
After  the  peace  with  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1783,  her  trade  suffered  for  some  time  by  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  but  gradually  improved ;  and  in  the 
years  1789,  1790, 1791, 1792,  was  decidedly  prosperous. 
After  this  came  the  war  with  France,  which  was  at 
first  injurious  to  trade,  but  after  the  abundance  of  mon- 
ey consequent  on  the  extended  circulation  of  bank 
paper  in  1797,  assumed  a  very  different  appearance, 
and  seemed  to  bring  a  yearly  addition  to  the  national 
wealth.  This  ostensible  increase  of  profits  was  kept  up 
during  the  chief  part  of  the  -war,  but  at  the  peace  the 
state  of  circumstances  underwent  a  complete  change ; 
the  transition  was  great  beyond  example ;  prices  fell  in 
every  department  of  business,  and  the  year  181G  was 
among  the  most  gloomy  in  the  commercial  history.  A 
revival  of  trade  took  place  in  1817  and  1818,  but  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  depression.  In  1823  trade  revived 
once  more ;  in  1824  it  became  prosperous,  and  in  1825 
afibrded  a  striking  example  of  the  abuse  of  mercantile 
prosperity ;  at  the  end  of  that  year  a  general  fall  of 
prices,  and  afterward  the  heavy  calls  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  late  gigantic  railway  undertakings,  ag- 
gravated  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  184G,  oc- 
casioned tlie  greatest  difiiculty  in  procuring  pecuniary 
accommodation,  and  led  to  the  crisis  of  1847. 

Effect  of  War  Expenditure.— Yrom  the  case  with 
which  money  was  borrowed  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  wars 
carried  on  were  both  of  frequent  occurrence  and  on  a 
scale  of  great  expense.  The  result  was  a  continued  in- 
crease of  debt  and  taxation  ;  but  the  burden  did  not  ap- 
pear beyond  her  means,  until  the  unprecedented  length 
to  which  it  was  carried  by  the  wars  of  1793  and  1803. 
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Both  took  iilace  un<1cr  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
tlic  extrehie  to  wliicli  lie  allowed  expenditure  to  be  car- 
ried was  the  more  n-niarkahle  when  we  consider  his 
long  experience  in  finance,  and  that  from  the  time  of 
his  coming  into  oflice  liis  attention  was  given  to  the 
state  of  the  trade  and  revenue.  Several  of  his  early 
m<,'asure.s,  sueli  as  the  commutation  of  the  duty  on  tea, 
and  the  commercial  treaty  with  Franco  in  178G,  were 
entitled  to  great  commendation.  A  similar  opinion  is 
not  now  entertained  of  his  revival  of  the  sinking  fund; 
ami  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  he  allowed  himself 
to  he  diverted  from  liis  pacific  course  hy  the  urgency 
of  the  aristocracy  and  his  sovereign  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  French  revolutionists.  Unfortunately  the 
atrocities  of  these  men,  the  endless  usurpations  of  Bona- 
jiarte,  and,  above  all,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  un- 
checked issue  of  bank  pa|)er,  carried  the  expenditure 
to  an  unprecedented  height. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hazardous  career,  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  removal  from  oflicc  of  his  immediate 
successors,  transferred  the  management  of  British  finan- 
ces to  the  hands  of  men  wholly  iinetiual  to  the  task:  of 
men  unconscious  of  the  precarious  nature  of  paper  cur- 
rency, and  of  the  danger  of  such  measures  as  a  stop- 
page of  neutral  navigation,  or  a  war  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  consequence  was  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  bank  paper  during  five  j'ears,  an  enormous 
waste  of  the  public  money,  and  a  burden  on  the  coun- 
try of  unparalleled  amount.  A  state  of  war  is  attend- 
ed l>y  a  great  demand  for  the  service  of  individuals,  as 
well  in  the  army  and  navy  as  in  tlie  public  offices.  A 
great  number  of  persons  are  thus  withdrawn  from  pro- 
ductive employment,  and  the  consequence  is  an  in- 
crease of  the  wages  and  incomes  of  those  who  remain 
60  employed,  as  well  as  bringing  into  activity  a  number 
of  persons  who  in  a  season  of  peace  would  hardly  have 
been  accounted  worthy  of  employment.  A  rise  in  the 
price  of  com  and  other  jjroduce  is  another  consequence 
of  a  state  of  war  ;  this  leads  to  a  rise  of  rent ;  a  rise  of 
rent  to  increased  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord ;  and  that  to  a  geaeral  activity  and  continued  em- 
ployment of  working  classes.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  (ircat  Britain  during  the  twenty  years  from  17'.>-4  to 
1811,  while  in  the  twenty  years  that  followed  the  peace 
there  was  a  corresponding  decline,  and  then  a  gradual 
return  to  higher  prices.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  prod- 
uce lowered  rents,  and  greatly  lessened  the  income  of 
the  upper  classes ;  hence  a  contracted  expenditure,  and 
a  want  of  employment  for  the  lower  orders.  All  this 
exemplifies  the  precarious  nature  of  such  a  riso  of 
prices  as  took  place  in  the  late  wars,  and  will,  more 
than  any  other  argument,  confirm  the  public  in  au  ad- 
herence to  peace. 

Decreitse  of  the  precious  Metah. — The  supplj-  of  gold 
and  silver  from  America  to  F^urope  continued  regular- 
ly to  increase  until  the  year  1810,  since  w  hich  the  dis- 
orders in  Spanish  America,  particularly  in  Mexico, 
shortened  the  supply  from  that  (juarter  by  at  least  one- 
half.  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  work  on  the  precious  metals, 
calculated  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  circulating 
coin,  during  the  twenty  years  that  succeeded  the  peace 
of  1814,  at  not  less  than  20  per  cent.  This  decrease  in 
tho  su]iply  of  the  precious  metals  must  have  had  some 
eftect  in  lowering  the  prices  of  commodities,  but  to  what 
extent  it  is  not  possible,  with  our  imperfect  data,  to 
form  an  opinion.  But  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia in  1818,  and  in  Australia  in  is.')!,  ha^.  not  only  made 
up  fur  any  detioiency  in  the  supplies  from  other  quar- 
ters, but  frouj  these  two  countries  alone  there  has  been 
furnished  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  entire  an- 
nual produce  of  the  precious  metals  from  all  jvirts  of 
the  world  in  the  most  productive  periods  of  their  w  ork- 
ing.  The  etVect  of  this  has  been  to  raise  wages  and 
prices  very  largely  both  in  Kurojie  and  America,  and 
to  give  a  great  stimulus  to  emigration  from  Britain, 
and  especially  from  Ireland,  and  to  some  extent  from 
Germany. — 6'c<  Euiguation. 
Bn 


Free  Trade.— In  1845  Sir  Kobert  Peel  abolished  the 
customs  duties  on  420  dift'erent  articles.  This  measure 
was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  system  of  protection, 
which  was  shortly  after  followed  by  the  total  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws. 

I'royrenn  of  Ami.riran  Commerce. — The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury introduced  the  leading  European  powers  to  a  mi- 
nute acquaintance  with  the  continent  of  America.  Ad- 
venturous navigation  had  rescued  a  world  from  savage 
dominion,  and  there  were  adventurous  spirits  enougli 
to  people  that  world,  and  identify  thenceforward  tlnir 
destinies  with  it.     A  hundred  jears  after,  and  civiliza- 

'  tion  planted  her  abodes  through  all  this  waste.  Pe- 
culiar, indeed,  is  the  feeling  with  which  these  infant 
days  of  our  countrj-  are  regarded,  so  like  an  illusion  does 
it  seem — so  like  a  dream  of  glow  ing  imager}-.  >Ve  look 
hack  as  to  a  classic  era,  and  the  romance  of  Pocahon- 
tas, and  of  Raleigh,  of  Fernando  de  Soto,  and  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  do  they  thrill  us  less  than  the  beatific 
visions  of  the  Greek,  recurring  to  ages  long  ago,  when 

I  Ilion  resisted  the  shock  of  Agamemnon's  heroes,  and 

I  the  Argo  sailed  awa}'  to  distant  Colchis?  The  dim 
antiquity  seems  gathered  around  both  of  them  alike. 

'  But  let  it  pass,  all — the  romance  of  our  historj*.  They 
imagined  not,  the  men  of  that  day  imagined  not  the 
stupendous  results  which  have  occurred  so  soon.  They 
saw  not  the  benign  and  regenerating  influences  of  a 

I  virgin  land,  preserved  for  countless  ages  uncorrupted 
by  tyranny,  and  ignorant  of  oppression.  Could  such 
a.  soil  have  nurtured  else  than  freemen  ?  They  saw  it 
not,  and  do  we — even  we — see  other  than  darkly  yet 
the  great  consummation,  the  mighty  destinies  of  the 

''  regions  which,  three   centuries  ago,  were  proclaimed 

j  from  the  mast-head  of  a  crazy  ocean  bark,  a  speck  upon 
the  distant  heaven  .'' 

'      The  development  of  American  character  is  replete 

'  with  instruction,  and  solves  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble problems  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  untried 
scenes  of  a  new  world,  cut  off  by  trackless  oceans  from 
contact  and  communion  with  the  civilization  of  unnum- 
bered generations,  were  sufficient  to  introduce,  what 

'  might  have  been  predicted  of  them,  results  new,  strik- 
ing, and  without  a  precedent.  The  indomitable  will, 
the  stem  endurance,  the  inflexible  and  hardy  spirit  of 
independence,  the  high  daring,  the  lofty  patriotism,  the 

I  adventurous,  unlimited  enterprise,  the  genius  resolute. 

'  active,  intrepid;  inexhaustible  in  resources,  elastic  in 
vigor  and  in  freshness,  buoyant  ever  and  hoping  on, 
and  executing  amid  every  trying  scene,  even.-  danger. 

>  and  difficulty,  and  disaster — triumphing  ever^-  where 
and  in  all  things.     Philosophy  could  have  argned  thi> 

'  complexion  for  the  men  whose  fathers  braved  so  much 

!  beyond  the  ocean,  and  would  philosophy  have  won  less 
than  the  fame  of  prophecy  by  her  judgment? 

I      But  we  pause  not  here  to  lament  the  causes  which 

■  have  counteracted  these  genial  influences,  and  left  whole 
regions  of  America  stagnated,  as  it  were,  in  the  verj- 

'  elements   of  vitality   and  yet   living  hopelessly  on. 

Should  we  refer  to  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
j  States  ?  What  is  there  here  of  progress  to  chronicle. 
'  and  how  much  of  humiliation  ?     Regions  blessed  by 

Heaven  in  every  thing  but  in  men.     Changing  ever 

■  their  dynasties  and  their  despots  in  revolution  and  in 
;  blood.     In  motion  always,  w  ithout  progress.     In  arms. 

w  ithout  valor.     Loving  change  rather  than  hating  op- 
pressors.     Proclaiming  civilization  and  annihilating 
its  advances.     The  bitterness  of  Voltaire's  sneer  has  no 
cruelty  or  injustice  in  its  application  to  many  of  them. 
•'  fn  piinsant  ks  chcvaux  de  Uurs  tnaitves  iU  se  dcnnent  l< 
titrc  d'electeurs  des  rois  et  de  destrttcUurs  rfw  tyrans.'^ 
Under  Heaven,  as  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  savage  al>- 
I  original,  incapable  of  civilization,  and  with  no  law  of 
progress  ingrafted  upon  his  nature,  to  fade  away  before 
the  steady  advances  of  European  arms  and  policy,  so 
the  Anglo-Saxon  clement  of  America,  by  its  flexibility 
I  and  itjs  power,  by  the  new  elements  which  it  has  taken 
,  to  itself  in  the  trying,  yet  triumphant  scenes  through 
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which  it  has  passed,  will  and  must,  in  the  inevitable 
course  of  events,  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  aiding  and  directing  them,  adding 
life  and  vitality,  rousing  dormant  and  sleeping  ener- 
gies, and  developing,  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
movements  in  comparison  with  which  all  that  history 
can  furnish  before  the  deluge,  before  the  era  of  Christ, 
and  since,  shall  dwindle  into  insignificance  !  It  needs 
no  ardent  temperament  to  draw  a  stronger  picture. 

American  Commerce  in  the  seventeenth  Century. — The 
earlj'  colonists  were  exposed  for  a  fearful  probation  to 
the  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes  and  necessities. 
With  the  axe  in  one  hand  they  reduced  the  sturdy  for- 
ests into  the  farm-yard,  and  with  the  knife  in  the  other 
they  resisted  the  approaches  of  the  stealth}'  and  san- 
guinary savage.  A  meagre  subsistence  rewarded  the 
toils  that  knew  no  rest,  and  the  charities  of  the  mother 
country  were  invoked  for  men  whose  determined  wills 
grew  stronger  as  they  suffered.  This  period  had  its 
different  limits.  Fifteen  years  after  the  landing  of 
William  Sale,  we  find  the  proprietary  govei-nraent  in 
England  complaining  to  the  Carolinas,  "we  must  be 
silly  indeed  to  maintain  idle  men."  Thirty-three  years 
after  the  landing  of  Bienville  in  Louisiana,  the  West- 
ern Company  threw  up  their  charter  in  utter  hopeless- 
ness and  despair. 

New  England's  rugged  soil  yielded  a  too  reluctant 
tribute  to  the  industry  of  her  sons.  They  went  out 
early  upon  the  ocean  by  Avhich  they  were  girt  in  search 
of  bread  that  the  plow  yielded  not.  To  this  hardy  and 
daring  people  the  boons  of  Nature  were  to  be  found  in 
her  apparent  denial  of  them  all. 

The  seventeenth  centurj"-  affords  us,  however,  but  a 
few  particulars  of  the  trade  M-hich  had  been  started  in 
the  colonies.  That  it  was  limited  can  be  readily  im- 
agined ;  that  it  should  be  worthy  of  any  regard  at  all. 
is  the  only  source  of  surprise.  The  materials  of  this 
portion  of  our  history  are  meagre.  It  is  sufficient  that, 
in  1G47,  a  trade  had  been  opened  from  the  Northern 
ports  to  Barbadoes  and  others  of  the  AVest  Indies  ;  that 
a  collector  of  the  customs  was  appointed  at  Charleston 
in  1C85,  and  that  the  hardy  enterprises  of  the  Nan- 
tucket whalemen  received  their  first  impulse  in  1690. 

American  Commerce  from  1700  to  the  Revolution. — In 
the  year  1731  we  find  a  petition  read  in  Parliament  from 
the  American  colonies  that  the  African  trade  be  thence- 
forward laid  open  to  them.  In  the  same  Parliament 
it  was  conceded  that  the  whole  gain  of  the  mother 
countrj'  from  the  trade  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone 
amounted  annuallj'  to  £180,000.  The  Pennsylvanians 
were  exporting  corn  to  Spain  and  to  Portugal,  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  ships  and  cargoes  selecting  out 
merchandise  in  the  English  markets.  To  the  Dutch 
alone  they  sold  5000  pistoles  annually  in  liquor  and 
provisions.  Thej'  had  their  invoices  to  Surinam,  and 
Hispaniola,  the  West  Indies,  Canaries,  Newfoundland, 
and  tlie  other  colonies,  and  £150,000  from  the  proceeds 
to  traffic  in  Britain.  "New  York,"  says  a  chronicle 
of  this  epoch,  "sends  fewer  ships  to  England  than  some 
other  colonies  do,  but  those  they  do  send  are  richer,  as 
dealing  more  in  furs  and  skins  with  the  Indians,  and 
they  are  at  least  of  equal  advantage  to  England  with 
those  of  Pennsylvania.  The  soil  of  New  England  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Britain.  It  employs  about  40,000 
tons  of  shipping,  and  about  GOO  sail  of  ships,  sloops,  etc., 
about  half  which  shipping  sails  to  Europe."  Now  be- 
gan the  parent's  jealousy  of  her  offspring.  Nothing,  it 
was  said  in  Parliament,  nothing  is  more  prejudicial, 
and  in  prospect  more  dangerous  to  any  mother  king- 
dom than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  colonics.  The 
only  use  of  colonies,  added  Lord  Sheffield,  is  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  consumption  and  the  carriage  of  their 
produce.  In  1730  the  Commons  of  England  struck  an 
ineflectual  blow  at  the  American  trade  with  the  French 
and  Dutch  colonics,  it  having  been  represented  to  them 
as  greatly  detrimental  to  England  and  her  colonies. 
In  1732  a  writer  gravely  announced  that  the  con- 


venience of  the  Americans  from  the  plenty  of  beavers, 
hare,  cone\'  wool,  and  many  other  furs,  gave  them  such 
advantages  that,  unless  restrained,  they  would  soon 
supply  all  the  world  with  hats.  The  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  same  j'ear  report  that  there  are  more  trades  car- 
ried on  and  manufactures  set  up  in  the  provinces  on  the 
continent  of  America,  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudi- 
cial to  the  trade  and  manfactures  of  Great  Britain  than 
in  any  other  of  the  British  colonies.  In  1750  the  Amer- 
icans were  forbidden  to  work  in  iron,  and  Lord  Chat- 
ham declared  not  long  after  in  Parliament  that  the  col- 
onies of  North  America  had  not  even  the  right  of  man- 
ufacturing a  nail.  So  stringent  had  become  the  pro- 
tective policy. 

In  1764  was  imposed  an  onerous  burden  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce  by  the  mother  country,  grown  jealous 
of  its  too  great  extension.  This  commerce  had  great- 
ly enriched  the  home  as  well  as  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, but  the  former  was  too  much  blinded  by  erro- 
neous policj'  to  perceive  it.  She  heeded  not  the  annu- 
al purchases  made  in  her  markets  with  the  avails  of 
lumber,  beef,  fish,  pork,  butter,  horses,  poultrj',  live- 
stock, tobacco,  corn,  flour,  bread,  cider,  apples,  cab- 
bages, onions,  etc.,  disposed  of  by  our  traders  to  the 
eager  West  India  planters ;  and  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his 
observations  on  the  commerce  of  the  American  States, 
tells  us  that  at  this  time  the  Carolinians,  of  their  ex- 
ports to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  took  back  one-half  in  the 
produce  of  that  country,  the  middle  provinces  one- 
fourth.  New  England  one-tenth,  and  the  balance  in  spe- 
cie dollars.  The  trade  of  Britain  with  the  American 
colonies  emploj'ed  in  1769,  1078  ships,  and  28,910  sea- 
men. The  value  of  her  imports  from  them  for  that 
year  amounted  to  £3,370,000,  and  of  their  imports  from 
her  to  £3,724,606,  showing  a  large  difference  in  favor 
of  the  parent  country. 

In  1770  the  imports  of  Carolina  were  £535,714,  those 
of  New  England  £564,034,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
£851,140,  the  exports  of  Virginia  at  the  same  time  be- 
ing double  the  value  of  those  of  either  of  the  others 
named.  Mr.  Burke  triumphantly  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  Our  trade  with  America  is  scarce- 
ly less  than  that  we  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  with  the  whole  woild !  In  the  six  years  end- 
ing with  1774  there  was  an  average  import  from  the 
colonies  into  England  of  £1,752,142,  and  an  average 
export  to  them  in  turn  of  £2,732,036.  Crippled  as  our 
energies  were,  they  could  not  be  repressed.  It  was  a 
vain  eflTort  to  confine  the  enterprise  of  a  people  whose 
views  embraced  the  world  itself,  into  the  narrow  com- 
pass afforded  bj'  English  ports,  and  by  portions  of  Eu- 
rope southward  of  Cape  Finisterre.  When  the  day  of 
reckoning  came,  as  it  did  at  last,  for  these  reckless 
abuses  of  power,  and  they  were  proclaimed  in  the  bill 
of  rights,  not  the  least  of  the  usurpations  for  which  ret- 
ribution was  demanded  is  to  be  found  in  the  clause : 
'  She  has  cut  ofi"  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world.' " 

In  the  article  Coloxies  a  table  will  be  found  com- 
piled from  the  most  authentic  sources,  which  exhibits 
the  trade  of  the  mother  country  during  the  whole  of  the 
periods  we  have  been  considering;  the  table  is  of  great 
interest,  embracing  as  it  does  in  one  view  almost  the 
entire  commerce  of  America  for  seventy-six  years. 

From  these  statistics  we  learn  the  relative  commer- 
cial position  of  the  difl'erent  provinces.  Dividing  the 
whole  time  embraced  into  periods  of  twenty-five  years 
each,  we  observe  in  thc^rs<  period  that  Virginia,  Ma- 
rj'land,  and  Carolina  furnish  almost  the  entire  exports, 
and  import  much  more  largely  than  New  England  and 
New  York.  In  the  second  period  New  York  greatly 
increases  her  imports,  which  still  fall  short  of  those  of 
New  England,  or  Virginia  and  Maryland,  while  her 
exports  arc  enhanced  but  little.  The  whole  exports 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  com- 
bined did  not  reach  the  amount  of  those  of  Carolina 
sin'zly.    In  the  third  period  Pennsylvania  imports  more 
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largely  than  New  York,  but  less  than  New  England ; 
the  .Soiitlifin  iirovinces  retain  their  rank  as  exporters, 
Carolina  i)(.ing  still  greater  tiian  New  York,  New  En- 
gland, and  Pennsylvania  together;  and  Georgia,  a  new 
plantation,  equals  New  York.  Truly  is  the  empire  of 
trade  a  (icklo  and  inconstant  one. 

Commcrie  of  the  United  Sfnies  under  the  Articles  «f 
Federation. — During  the  Revolution  all  foreign  enter- 
prise was  of  necessity  suspended,  and  in  struggling  for 
liherty  men  taught  themselves  to  forget  and  despise 
every  mere  physical  want.  Leagued  together  for  com- 
mondefense,  the  states  were  able  to  resist  every  device 
of  power,  and  sustain  a  long  and  bloody  contest.  But 
wlien  that  contest  was  ended  and  liberty  won,  the  con- 
federation exhibited  at  once  its  nervelessness  for  peace, 
and  for  the  arts,  and  policy,  and  duties  of  peace.  The 
fal)ric  uliich  could  resist  the  storm  crumbled  away 
when  the  sunshine  succeeded.  So  true  is  it  that  the 
necessities  of  men  are  the  only  duralde  bond  of  their 
union,  and  that  without  this  union  there  is  no  strength. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  there  may  be  considered  to  have  been  no 
great  regulating  head  in  America.  No  uniformity  or 
system  prevailed  among  the  states,  and  their  commerce 
was  consequently  exposed  to  the  utmost  uncertainty, 
fluctuation,  and  loss.  Tonnage  duties  were  levied  in 
ditlerent  ports,  as  it  suited  the  caprices  of  the  several 
governments,  and  as  they  were  more  or  less  desirous 
of  encouraging  particular  branches  of  navigation  and 
trade  at  the  expense  of  others.  By  a  policy  more  as- 
tute than  that  of  her  neighbors.  New  York  managed  in 
this  waj'  soon  to  increase  largely  her  foreign  trade,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire  she  now  maintains. 
From  1781  to  1790  our  commerce  exhibited  the  most 
remarkable  results.  For  seven  years  consecutively  the 
imports  into  American  cities  from  Britain  were  never 
otherwise  than  t\Yice  the  amount  of  the  exports  to  her, 
and  for  several  years  were  three  and  even  live  times 
their  value.  A  drain  of  specie  is  said  to  have  been  the 
consequence,  a  very  natural,  though  not  necessary  one, 
and  great  commercial  embarrassment  and  distress. 

The  following  table  made  up  from  records  of  the  En- 
glish custom-house  will  be  found  of  interest : 


17S4 
1785 
1TS6 
ITST 
1T8S 
1789 
1790 


Exports,  America 

Imports,  Amcric  a 
from  Uritain. 

to  Britain. 

i;74'J,G45 

i;3,C7y,467 

893,594 

2,308,023 

44G,119 

1,003,405 

893,C3T 

2,009,111 

1,023,784 

l,SsO,142 

l,050,ir8 

2,525,298 

1,191.071 

3,431,778 

Commerce  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution 
and  until\i<\'2. — In  this  crisis  the  attention  of  thinking 
men  and  patriots  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  was  aroused, 
and  there  was  perhaps  nothing  which  contributed  so 
much  in  urging  the  States  into  a  general  convention, 
and  into  the  ado])tion  of  a  constitutional  govennnent 
and  union,  calculated  to  ]n-cscrve  their  liberties,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  glory  in  all  the  future.  One  of  the 
first  grants  of  power  conceded  to  Congress  under  this 
Constitution  was  that  of  ''  refiulating commerce  tcilh  for- 
eirpi  nations,  among  the  several  states,  and  u-ith  the  In- 
dians." Referring  to  the  state  of  things  Avhich  exist- 
ed under  the  articles  of  federation,  an  able  writer  ob- 
serves, •'  Interfering  regulations  of  trade  and  interfer- 
ing claims  of  territory  were  dissolving  the  attachments 
:ind  the  sense  of  the  common  interest  which  had  co- 
tnented  and  sustained  the  Inion  during  the  arduous 
struggles  of  the  Revolution.  Symptoms  of  distress 
and  marks  of  humiliation  were  rapidly  accumidating. 
The  linances  of  the  nation  were  annihilated.  In  short, 
to  use  the  langu.ige  of  the  authors  of  the  Federalist, 
each  state,  yielding  to  the  voice  of  immediate  interest 
or  eonMMiience,  successively  withdrew  its  support  from 
the  eontVderation.  till  the  frail  and  tottering  cdilice  was 
ready  to  fall  upon  our  heads,  and  to  crush  us  beneath 
its  ruins.    Most  of  the  federal  constitutions  of  tlie  world 


have  degenerated  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same 
means." — Kf:NT,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

No  more,  said  a  memorial  from  Charleston,  on  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution — no  more  shall  we  lament 
our  trade,  almost  wholly  in  the  possession  of  foreign- 
ers, our  vessels  excluded  from  the  ports  of  some  na- 
tions and  fettered  with  restrictions  in  others  ;  our  ma- 
terials, the  produce  of  our  own  countrj',  which  should 
be  retained  for  our  own  use,  exjiorted  and  increasing 
the  maritime  consequence  of  other  powers.  With  this 
memorial  Ijefore  them,  and  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. Congress  at  its  first  session  appointed  a  committee 
to  report  upon  •'  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  duty 
upon  foreign  tonnage  carr\ing  American  produce  to 
places  in  America  not  admitting  American  vessels;  and 
to  frame  a  bill  placing  the  same  restraints  upon  the 
commerce  of  foreign  American  states  that  they  place 
upon  us." 

By  the  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1700,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time  was  as  follows : 
American  vessels  in  foreign  trade  303,093  tons. 

Coasters  above  twenty  tons 113,181     " 

In  the  fisheries 26,252     "    —602.526  tons. 

Total  foreign  tonnage 262,013     " 

T'nited  States  and  British 312     " 

United  States  and  other  foreign 338     '* 

Total 700,039     " 

The  taritf  of  1789  was  specific  and  ad  valorem,  and 
discriminated  10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  trade  con- 
ducted by  our  own  shipping.  In  this  we  but  imitated 
the  navigation  acts  of  European  states,  by  means  of 
which  it  has  been  supposed  the  enormous  maritime 
consequence  of  some  of  them  was  principalh"  secured. 
We  shall  not  pause  to  argue  a  point  in  political  econo- 
my so  long  mooted  among  writers  of  the  greatest  abil- 
ity. The  jealousies  of  nations  have  gone  and  still  go 
very  far.  Even  the  philosophical  Voltaire  thought 
that  their  gain  could  not  otherwise  accrue  than  with 
each  other's  loss.  England  long  imposed  the  most  on- 
erous restrictions  upon  all  other  commerce  than  her 
own,  and  her  advances  in  consequence,  or  notwith- 
standing, have  been  unprecedented.  Her  tonnage 
when  she  commenced  this  system  was  less  than  that  of 
the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

There  was  one  department  of  our  maritime  industry 
which  demanded  the  earliest  attention  of  government, 
and  we  think  its  general  interest  will  be  sufficient  apol- 
ogy for  any  space  we  may  allot  to  its  consideration — 
TiiK  FISHERIES.  Mr.  JefTcrson,  in  1791,  then  Secre- 
tarj'  of  State,  furnished  an  admirable  report  upon  the 
subject,  which  we  proceed  to  analyze.  As  early  as  15"20 
there  were  fifty  ships  upon  the  Newfoundland  coasts 
at  a  time  for  cod.  In  1577  the  French  had  150  vessels 
there,  the  Spaniards  100,  Portuguese  50,  and  English 
15.  Tlie  French  fisheries  began  early  to  decline.  In 
17(i8  the  Americans  took  but  little  less  than  the  En- 
glish, and  the  French  took  lea.*t  of  all.  In  1789  England 
obtaineil  double  the  quantity  of  America  and  France 
together.  During  the  Revolution  the  American  fish- 
eries were  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son left  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide  whether 
they  should  not  be  restored,  by  opposing  prohibitions 
to  prohibitions  and  high  duties  to  high  duties,  on  the 
fish  of  other  nations. 

The  whale  fi^hery  was  prosecuted  by  the  Biscayans 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century-.  The  British  began  its 
encouragement  in  1C72  by  bounties.  The  Americans 
ojioned  their  enterprises  in  1715.  They  succeeded  ear- 
ly in  the  discovery  in  the  Southern  Seas  of  the  sperma- 
ceti whale,  which  they  attacked  instead  cf  the  Green- 
land hitherto  known  to  navigators.  In  1771  we  had 
"204  whalers.  During  the  war  England  held  out  the 
largest  bounties  to  the  trade,  and  so  irresistible  were 
those  in  the  depressed  condition  of  our  fishermen,  that 
it  is  said  many  of  them  wore  on  the  eve  of  removing 
to  Halifax,  to  prosecute  the  business  there,  and  were 
only  deterred  by  a  letter  from  Lafayette  declaring  that 
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France  would  abate  her  duties  upon  oil.  The  little  isl- 
and of  Nantucket  is  the  great  heart  of  these  fisheries. 
A  sand-bar,  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  fifteen  miles  long  and 
three  broad,  capable  by  its  agriculture  of  maintaining 
twenty  families,  employed  in  these  fisheries,  before  the 
Eevolution,  between  5  and  6000  men  and  boys,  and 
contained  in  its  only  harbor  140  vessels.  In  agricul- 
ture, then,  they  have  no  resource,  and  if  that  of  their 
fisheries  can  not  be  pursued  from  their  own  habitations, 
it  is  natural  they  should  seek  others  from  which  it  can 
be  followed,  and  principally  those  where  they  Mill  find 
a  sameness  of  language,  religion,  laws,  habits,  and  kin- 
dred. 

In  1803  Mr.  Huger  stated  to  Congress  in  his  report, 
that  it  Avould  seem  the  cod  fisheries  had  gained  ground 
since  the  Revolution,  but  that  the  whale  fisheries,  on 
the  contrary,  had  been  for  some  time  past  on  the  de- 
cline. The  war  of  1812  was  most  disastrous  to  the  fish- 
ermen, but  they  soon  afterward  recovered. their  pros- 
perity, and  on  the  first  of  January,  1844,  we  had  644 
vessels  engaged  at  sea,  of  the  value,  including  catch- 
ings,  of  $27,784,000.  On  the  first  of  January,  1840, 
there  were  680  ships,  34  brigs,  21  schooners,  and  1 
sloop;  tonnage  233,149;  manned  by  about  20,000  sea- 
men and  officers,  consuming  over  three  million  dollars 
annually  of  American  produce.  Proceeds  of  whale  fish- 
eries 89,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  only  §2,000,000 
are  re-exported. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Grinnell  stated  in  Congress : 

'•  This  fleet  of  whaling  ships  Is  larger  than  ever  piirsned  the 
business  before.  Commercial  history  furnishes  no  account 
of  any  parallel.  The  voyages  of  those  engaged  in  the  spenn 
fishery  average  three  and  a  half  years ;  they  search  every  sea, 
and  often  cruise  three  or  four  months  with  a  man  at  each 
mast-head  on  the  look-out,  ivithout  the  cheering  sight  of  a 
whale.  They  are  hardy,  honest  and  patriotic,  and  will,  as 
they  did  in  the  last  war,  stand  bj'  their  country  when  in  dan- 
ger; they  will  man  our  ships,  and  fight  our  battles  on  the 
ocean." 

Mr.  Clayton  remarked  in  February,  1846  ; 

"We  have  at  this  time  a  commerce  of  2,417,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping, England  has  2,420,000  tons;  so  that  we  arc  nearly,  nay, 
it  is  my  opinion,  we  are  completely  on  a  par  with  her.  I 
doubt,  sir,  whether  England  has  a  greater  commercial  marine 
or  greater  interests  to  protect.  AVe  have  more  than  700  whale 
ships  in  the  Pacific,  an  extensive  Indian  commerce  and  a  great 
and  daily  growing  commerce  with  China."- — Browne's  ]nal- 
ing  Cruise  and  History  of  t?ic  Whaling  Fishery,  1S4C,  p.  539. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  centur}'  there  were  many 
causes  which  tended  to  add  a  vast  importance  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  For  several  years  this 
conmierce  enjoyed  unparalleled  and  almost  unmeas- 
ured prosperity.  Scarcely  admitted  into  the  family 
of  nations,  we  found  the  whole  civilized  Avorld  engaged 
in  the  fiercest  and  most  sanguinary  conflict.  A  wise 
and  indeed  "masterly"  neutrality  was  of  course  the 
true  policy  of  the  nation.  Tlie  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  fell  at  once  into  our  hands.  AVe  supplied  the 
mother  countries  with  tlie  products  of  their  own  colo- 
nies. The  East  and  West  Indies  alike  were  opened  to 
our  shipping.  Their  rich  products  filled  our  ware- 
houses, supplying  consumption  and  re-export.  Pros- 
perity such  as  tliis,  however,  was  fated  to  be  brief.  The 
conflicting  powers  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  mutu- 
al hatred,  and  minded  little  the  rights  of  a  nation  they 
had  not  even  learned  to  respect.  Protestation  ended 
in  war,  and  the  rights  of  our  sailors  were  established  on 
every  sea.  With  the  return  of  peace  in  Europe,  the 
carrying  trade  departed  rapidly  from  us. 

In  17!il  the  king  and  council  of  England  admitted 
American  unmanufactured  goods,  except  fish,  oil,  blul)- 
ber,  whale  fins,  certain  naval  stores,  etc.,  into  Britain 
at  the  same  duties  as  British  American  produce.  The 
treaty  of  commerce  of  1794  between  the  two  govern- 
ments was  a  reciprocity  one,  both  parties  binding  them- 
selves to  impose  no  greater  restrictions  upon  each  oth- 
er than  they  imposed  upon  others.     This  treaty  regu- 


lated our  East  India  commerce,  then  newly  opened  and 
promising  a  great  extension. 

From  1790  until  1797  Pennsylvania  continued  large- 
ly the  greatest  exporter  in  the  Union.  In  1791  South 
Carolina  occupied  the  third  rank.  In  1797  Xew  Yorlc 
for  the  first  time  took  a  leading  position,  which  she  has 
ever  after  maintained.  The  first  exports  of  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  date  from  1801,  those  of  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  from  1802,  of  Michigan  1803,  Orleans  Territory 
1804,  and  Ohio  1800.  This  we  shall  see  more  partic- 
ularly hereafter.  It  is  sufiicient  now  to  indulge  the  re- 
flections which  the  facts  before  us  so  naturally  awaken. 
Mysterious  have  been  the  changes.  Old  age  and  pre- 
mature decay  have  fallen  upon  cities  once  famous  for 
their  trade ;  and  the  quays,  where  the  flags  of  all  na- 
tions floated,  have  come  at  last  to  be  comparative!}' 
deserted.  We  look  around,  and  there  have  started  up 
others  like  mature  creations,  full  of  vigor  and  stalwart 
even  in  their  infancy.  How  hardly  can  reason  realize 
that  these  wondrous  changes  arc  not  all  the  pictures  of 
a  fertile  imagination.  Where  is  placed  Virginia  now. 
that  mother  of  states,  who  in  1709  exported  to  foreign 
lands  four  times  as  much  as  Xew  York  .'  and  where  is 
Carolina,  whose  exports  at  the  same  time  doubled  those 
of  Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania  together,  and  were 
equal  to  five  times  those  of  all  New  England  ?  If  trade 
grow  to  colossal  stature,  its  proud  empire,  hastens  also 
to  swift  decay. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  our  commerce  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  the  rival  hos- 
tile powers  of  Europe,  jealous  of  our  prosperous  neu- 
trality, strained  every  nerve  to  involve  us  in  their  dis- 
putes, will  be  called  to  mind  by  every  one  familiar  with 
history.  We  were  made  the  victims  of  the  policy  and 
arts  of  these  nations,  and  even  as  early  as  1793  their 
depredations  upon  our  commerce  were  considerable. 
In  five  months  alone  of  that  year  it  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  that  six  hundred  American  vessels  were 
seized  or  detained  in  British  ports  for  alleged  violations 
of  orders  and  decrees  claimed  as  principles  under  the 
law  of  nations.  These  aggressions  upon  our  rights 
were  long  and  extensively  practiced,  as  the  following 
table  Avill  exhibit : 

Seizup.es  of  Amekican  Vessels  feom  1803  to  1812. 

By  the  British 917 

By  the  French 558 

By  the  Neapolitan 4T 

By  the  Danish  tribunals 70 

Total  vessels 159-J 

And  this  at  a  time  when  we  were  at  peace  with  all 
the  nations  on  earth !  Indemnity  for  these  spoliations 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  treaties;  among  oth- 
ers, that  of  England  in  1794,  France  1803,  and  Spain 
in  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819.  But  this  whole  period, 
so  interesting  in  our  annals,  deserves  a  minute  survey. 

On  the  conquest  of  Prussia  in  1806,  Bonaparte  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  crushing  tlie  maritime  power  of  Brit- 
ain, by  prohibiting  all  the  world,  in  his  famous  Berlin 
Decree,  from  conducting  any  trade  with  her  or  hernu- 
merous  dependencies.  The  retaliatory  British  orders 
in  Council  followed  at  once,  and  all  countries  in  the 
world  connected  in  any  way  witli  France,  or  opposed 
to  England,  were  declared  to  be  under  precisely  the 
same  restraints  as  if  actually  invested  in  strict  block- 
ade by  British  forces.  Incensed  by  so  unexpected  and 
ruinous  a  measure,  Napoleon  issued  tlie  memoraldcil/j- 
lan  Decree,  making  lawful  prize  of  all  vessels  submit- 
ting at  any  time  or  in  any  way  to  British  search  or  tax- 
ation. It  was  natural  tliat  these  illegal  and  unauthor- 
ized proceedings  should  excite  the  utmost  interest  and 
concern  in  the  United  States  so  materially  and  even 
vitally  affected  by  them.  We  protested  in  vain.  The 
administration  recommended  as  the  sole  remaining  al- 
ternative of  peace  an  embargo,  which  Congress  adopted 
in  1807.  This  measure  the  commercial  interests  warm- 
ly opposed  as  ruinous  to  them,  and  memorials  were  for- 
warded from  many  quarters  praying  for  its  repeal.    To 
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these  it  was  replied  by  f,'oveniment,  "  The  embargo,  by 
(eachinfj  foreign  nations  the  vahic  of  Anieiican  com- 
merce and  productions,  will  inspire  them  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  practice  justice.  They  de[)eiid  upon  this  coun- 
try for  articles  of  first  necessity,  and  for  raw  materials 
to  supply  their  manufactures."  Such  a  view  of  the 
matter,  however,  itid  not  occur  to  the  mind  of  Napo- 
leon, who  rcfjarded  the  embargo  as  greatly  favoralde 
to  France,  and  aiding  him  in  his  warfare  against  ICn- 
glish  commerce.  "To  suljmit,"  said  he  to  Jlr.  Liv- 
ingston, "to  pay  ICngland  the  triliuto  she  demands, 
would  be  for  America  to  aid  her  against  him,  and  a 
just  ground  of  war." 

In  1800,  a  non-intercourse  with  Britain  and  France 
was  substituted  for  the  embargo,  which  the  latter  pow- 
er regarded  as  such  an  evidence  of  hostility  as  to  just- 
ify her  in  proceeding  at  once  to  condemn  millions  of 
American  jtropcrty  as  lawful  prize. 

'I'hc  Congress  of  1810  determined  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  the  commercial  vessels  of  the  powers  above- 
named,  if  the  act  were  preceded  by  a  revocation  of  their  j 
hostile  and  arrogant  decrees.  The  Trench  government 
pretended  to  close  in  at  once  with  the  proposal,  but  it  was 
nearly  one  year  later  before  her  repealing  ordinance  was 
oflicially  promulgated,  eviilencing  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon  to  play  with  us  in  l)ad  faith,  and  to  1 
turn  the  game  at  any  time  to  his  advantage — so  hu- 
miliating to  our  pride  arc  the  events  of  this  entire  era. 
With  Kngland  it  was  long  doubtful  what  relationship  1 
we  might  exjject  to  sustain.  Hostile  and  peaceable  ' 
alternately,  according  to  her  caprices  or  her  interests,  \ 
she  had  provoked  in  American  minds  a  resentment  too 
deep  to  1)0  subdued,  and  forbearance  longer  was  regard- 
ed a  crime.  The  Orders  of  Council  remaining  in  force, 
and  the  aggressions  increasing  daily,  a  non-intercourse 
act  of  stlxlij  datjs  was  resorted  to,  the  prelude  only  to  a 
solemn  d(  cluratian  of  tear.  Then  was  the  hour  of  se- 
vere rctril)Ution,  and  then  was  the  national  honor  and 
dignity  of  America  triumphantly  vindicated  ! 

Covimerce  of  the  United  States  since  1812. — This  has 
been  an  era  of  prosperity  and  rapid  advance,  and  the 
great  powers  of  the  civilized  world  seem  to  have  real- 
ized for  once  the  rich  benefits  of  a  prolonged  armis- 
tice, or,  if  another  expression  be  preferred,  a  protract- 
ed, and  we  hope  permanent  peace.  In  commercial 
rank,  the  United  States  of  America,  subordinate  to  Brit- 
ain only,  and  having  outstripped  all  the  world  else,  is 
prepared  to  share  a  divided  sceptre,  until  that  sceptre 
can  bo  wielded  alone  by  her  hand,  and  the  empire  of 
the  seas  be  transferred  to  her  keeping. 

The  history  of  our  trade  for  the  last  thirty' years  has 
material  enough  for  many  more  pages  than  we  can  aUot 
to  it,  even  with  the  greatest  condensation.  The  period 
has  been  celebrated  by  an  approach  to  a  more  liberal 
internationality,  and  a  reciprocity  something  else  than  in 
name.  The  progress  in  the  last  year  or  two  has  been 
most  strongly  marked  toward  that  ultimatum,  in  the 
minds  of  every  lover  of  truth  and  of  human  advance- 
ment, perceived  (irst  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  ably,  though 
imperfectly,  presented  by  his  follower?^-romm'  rce  un- 
fettered as  the  u-imis  that  irnf  it — free  religion,  free  gov- 
ernment, free  press,  free  traffic — freedom  every  where, 
and  in  every  righteous  thing  throughout  all  the  world ! 
When  shall  nations  sacrilice  their  foolish  jealousies, 
and  meet  each  other  on  this  high,  broad  and  Christian 
ground  ?  We  are  no  partisan  here,  but  a  cosmopolite. 
We  advocate  a  policy  as  wide  as  the  earth,  and  as  gen- 
erous. No  single  nation  can  alford  to  act  alone — the 
movement,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  universal. 

The  condition  of  Europe  now,  however,  argues  little 
for  the  early  triumph  of  those  principles  to  which  we  have 
been  referring.  The  latest  British,  French,  and  Austrian 
tarills  have  l><>en  restrictive,  though  in  the  case  of  the 
tirst-namcd  nation  her  policy  wo\dd  appear  about  to  be 
radically  changed,  as  in  the  late  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
The  German  states  maintain  the  exclusive  policy,  as 
do  also  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.     Ilussia  was 


latest  in  adopting  the  restrictive  system,  but  we  see  by 
her  last  tariff  some  evidences  of  improvement,  which 
neither  Sweden  nor  Denmark  furnishes.  The  duties 
of  the  Italian  states  have  been  generally  moderate,  ex- 
cept for  Rome  and  Naples,  and  we  recognize  a  great 
improvement  in  these  in  the  late  tariff  of  his  Holiness 
the  Pope.  The  commercial  system  of  Holland  is  the 
most  liberal  in  all  Kurope,  but  the  South  American 
states  appear  to  be  governed  by  the  same  spirit  as  that 
which  dictated  the  policy  of  Spain. 

In  1824,  fireat  Britain  seemed  desirous  of  removing 
in  some  degree  her  restrictions  upon  the  navigation  of 
other  powers.  She  entered  into  reciprocity  treaties 
with  many  of  them,  and  in  this  was  soon  after  imitated 
by  the  United  States,  in  the  treaties  of  1825-6->?-9  with 
Central  America,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hanse  Towns, 
Prussia,  Brazil,  Austria,  Ilungarv-  and  Bohemia,  Mex- 
ico, Russia,  Venezuela,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Netherlands, 
Hanover,  and  Portugal.  We  also  entered  into  similar 
but  limited  reciprocity  treaties  with  France  in  1822, 
continued  afterward,  and  Mith  England  in  1821,  1825, 
and  1833,  and  a  full  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  in 
1854.  These  treaties  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  into  three 
classes. 

1.  Those  securing  mutual  privileges  of  export  and 
import  of  produce,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  stipulating  powers,  transported  in  their  own  ves- 
sels, without  discrimination  on  tonnage. 

2.  Those  providing  for  a  levy  of  duties  not  less  favor- 
able upon  the  tonnage  of  either  than  are  levied  upon 
the  tonnage  of  other  powers. 

3.  Those  requiring  equality  of  port  charges. 

For  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
see  article  United  States. 

Comviercial  Policy  of  the  United  States. — The  United 
States  have,  since  the  verj-  commencement  of  their  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  government,  ever  been  will- 
ing and  ready  to  reciprocate,  to  the  fullest  extent  and  in 
the  most  liberal  spirit,  all  privileges  and  favors,  wheth- 
er of  navigation  or  commerce,  extended  to  their  flag  by 
foreign  nations.  To  this  end,  and  in  order  to  antici- 
pate the  usually  dilatory  process  of  treaty  negotiations, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  vested,  by  act  of 
Congress,  with  authority  to  issue  his  proclamation 
granting  to  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  equal  and 
similar  privileges  and  favors  to  those  extended  to  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  ports  of  such  foreign 
nations,  on  receiving  ofhcial  notice  thereof  from  the 
accredited  agents  of  such  governments. 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  following  nations  are  ad- 
mitted, under  the  provisions  of  law,  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  or  conventions,  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  as  American 
vessels,  with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their  own 
or  any  other  country:  Argentine  Confederation,  -Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Brazil,  Chili,  Denmark,*  Ecuador, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  New  Granada,  Guatemala, 
Hanover.  Hanse  Towns  (Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lu- 
bcc),  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Netherlands,  Oldenburg, 
Peru,  Prussia,  Russia,  San  Salvador,  Sardinia,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Tuscany,  Two  Sicilies, f  Venezuela. 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  following  nations,  with 
which  the  United  States  have  reciprocal  treaties  on 
the  footing  of  the  "most  favored  nation.*,'"  or  with 
whom  reciprocity  exists,  are  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  on  the  s.ime  terms,  as  rtfpectstonnagt 
or  nariffation  duties,  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their  own  or  any  other 
country:  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Muscat,  Otto- 
man Empire,  Portugal,  and  Uniguay. 

•  The  tppaty  between  the  I'nit'-d  St.ifos  and  Penmark  ex- 
pired on  the  14th  day  of  .\pril.  IsM. 

t  Hy  dccu'c  of  December  !■»,  1S54,  eqimlitr  with  the  na- 
tional flag  is  ofTerod  by  the  government  of  the  T»o  SiciUos  to 
the  vessels  of  such  nations  .is  reciprocate  the  fitvar.  This 
equality  applies  to  the  direct  and  indirect  trade. 
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LEADING  EVENTS  OF  A  COJIMERCIAL  CHARACTER 
IN  THE  16TH,  17TH,  ISTH,  AND  19TH  CENTURIES. 

Sixteenth  Century. — 1503.  The  Portuguese  command- 
er Albuquerque,  on  his  viax  to  India,  discovered  Zan- 
zibar.— 1504.  Death  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
friend  of  Columbus,  Xovember  26,  ^.  53.  Columbus 
returned  from  his  fourth  and  last  voyage.  The  Vene- 
tians, jealous  of  the  new  Indian  trade  of  the  Portu- 
guese, incite  the  mamelukes  of  Egypjt  to  commence 
hostilities  against  them. — 1505.  Francesco  de  Almeira, 
Portuguese  viceroy,  established  factories  along  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  and  his  fleets  interrupted  the  commerce 
of  Egyptians  and  Venetians.  —  150G.  The  sugar-cane 
brought  to  Hispaniola  from  the  Canaries.  The  Great 
Harry,  the  first  ship  of  the  English  navy,  built. — 1507. 
Margaret  of  Savoj-,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  England.  Portu- 
guese settlements  formed  on  Ormus  by  Albuquerque, 
and  on  Ceylon  by  Almeida.  Madagascar  visited  by 
Tristan  d'Acunha. — 150D.  The  Venetians  recover  Pad- 
ua, and  rise  again  in  power.  Diego  Columbus  (son  of 
Christopher)  governor  of  Spanish  America. 

1510-1520. — The  Portuguese  established  themselves 
at  Malacca  (1511),  which  becomes  the  centre  of  their 
trade  with  the  neighboring  islands  and  with  China. — 
1513.  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  crosses  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  reaches  the  Pacific. — 1515.  The  Rio  de  la 
Plata  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz  de  .Sotis. — 151G.  Death 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  January  23,  je.  64. — 1517.  The 
Portuguese  trade  with  China  at  Macao.  Negro  slaves 
brought  to  Hispaniola.  The  sweating  sickness  (cold 
plague)  raged  in  London. — 1518.  Silveyra  opens  the 
Portuguese  trade  with  Bengal. — 1519.  Fernando  Cortez 
attacked  Mexico.  Fernando  de  Magelhaens  sailed  on 
his  expedition  to  the  Pacific,  and  having  passed  through 
the  Straits  now  bearing  his  name,  discovered  the  La- 
drones  and  Philippines,  and  was  murdered  by  the  na- 
tives.— 1520.  Cortez  took  the  City  of  Mexico. 

1521-1530.— After  the  death  of  Magelhaens  (1521), 
Cano  conducted  the  squadron  to  the  Moluccas,  and  (in 
1522)  returned  to  Seville,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
having  concluded  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  in  1154  days. — 1524.  First  discovery  of  Peru,  by 
Pizarro  and  Almagro. 

1531-1540. — Porto  Bello  and  Cartagena  (Spanish 
Main)  founded  in  1532. — Mines  of  Zacatecas  discover- 
ed.— 1533.  Cortez  conquered  Cuzco  and  Quito,  the 
capitals  of  Peru.  — 1534.  The  Sound  opened  to  the 
Netherland  merchants.  Canada  discovered  by  Car- 
tier. — 1535.  The  use  of  tobacco  first  known  in  Europe. 
— 1536.  Final  subjugation  of  Peru;  discovery  of  Cali- 
fornia by  Cortez. — 1537.  Conquest  of  New  Granada. — 
1540.  Cherry-trees  brought  from  Flanders  and  planted 
in  Kent,  England. 

1541-1550. — The  Portuguese  admitted  (1542)  to  trade 
■with  Japan. — 1543.  Death  of  Copernicus :  he  deferred 
imtil  his  last  days  the  publication  of  his  great  work, 
De  Orhium  Ccalestiura  Revolutionibus. — 1545.  Discovery 
of  the  mines  of  Potosi. — 1546.  Rate  of  interest  in  En- 
gland fixed  at  10  per  cent.  (37  Henry  VIII.).~1548. 
Introduction  of  the  orange-tree  from  China  into  Port- 
ugal. 

1551-1530. — The  London  Steelyard  Company  (the 
first  commercial  company  established  in  England,  1232) 
deprived  (1551)  of  their  privileges. — 1552.  All  loans  at 
usurj-  declared  illegal,  and  subject  to  forfeiture  in  En- 
gland. The  King  of  France  (Henry  II.)  prohibits  the 
export  of  money. — 1558.  The  Saltcrs'  Company,  Lon- 
don, established. — 1560.  Ordinary  rate  of  interest  at 
Antwerp,  12  per  cent. ;  and  fixed  at  the  same  rate  in 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  Spain,  by  Charles  V.  Bourse 
estaljlished  at  Antwerp. 

1561-1570.— Merchant  Tailors' School,London(1561), 
instituted. — 1564.  The  Manillas,  ceded  by  Portugal  to 
Spain,  received  the  name  of  the  Philippines. — 1567. 
The  Royal  Exchange,  London,  founded  Iiy  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  September  7.     Caraccas,  in  Venezuela,  built 


by  the  Spaniards. — 1568.  Some  ships,  conveying  money 
from  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  are  detained  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Southampton  and  Plymouth. — 1560.  Luis 
de  Atalde  revives  the  waning  power  of  Portugal  in 
India.  Drawing  of  the  first  English  lottery-. — 1570. 
The  Royal  Exchange,  London,  opened  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

1571-1580. — Rate  of  interest  limited  in  England  to 
10  per  cent. — 1571.  Large  accumulations  of  gold  from 
America.  Manilla  built  (1573),  and  made  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  vicero\'. — 1576.  The  plague  devastated  Italy. 
70,000  died  at  Venice.     Martin  Frobisher  sailed,  June 

II,  to  seek  a  northwest  passage ;  failed,  and  returned. 
— 1577.  Drake  commenced  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
November  15. — 1578.  The  Norwegians  attempted  to 
interrupt  the  English  commerce  with  Archangel.  Cali- 
fornia explored  by  Drake.  First  colony  planted  in 
Virginia,  by  Gilbert.  Tulips  introduced  into  England. 
— 1579.  Queen  Elizabeth  entered  into  a  treaty' of  com- 
merce with  the  Sultan,  and  established  the  Turkey 
Company.  — 1580.  Drake  returned  from  his  voyage, 
November  3 ;  the  order  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
him. 

1581-1590. — Correction  of  the  Calendar  by  Gregory 

III.  (1582)  ;  October  5th  made  the  15th.— 1583.  Queen 
Elizabeth  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Newfoundland, 
and  fortified  St.  John's. — 1584.  Raleigh  conducted  a 
second  colony  to  Virginia. — 1585.  Drake  and  Fro- 
bisher, with  a  powerful  fieet,  attacked  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  the  West  Indies.  Davis  explored  the 
northeast  coast  of  America.  Coaches  first  used  in  En- 
gland.— 1586.  Success  of  Drake  in  Hispaniola,  San  Do- 
mingo, and  Florida.  Potatoes  and  tobacco  introduced 
into  England.  Cavendish  sailed  on  his  expedition. — 
1587.  The  Scottish  Parliament  (James  VI.)  adopted  10 
per  cent,  as  the  maximum  rate  of  interest. — 1588.  The 
Spanish  armada  sailed  from  Lisbon  May  29,  entered 
the  English  channel  July  19,  and  was  defeated.  Lord 
Burleigh  established  the  first  newspaper,  The  Ewjlish 
Mercury. — 1589.  Cavendish  returned  with  greatwealth, 
taken  from  the  Spanish  settlements  during  his  voj-age 
round  the  world.  The  stocking  frame  invented  by 
Rev.  William  Lee,  of  Cambridge. — 1590.  The  first  pa- 
per-mill in  England  established  by  John  Spillman,  at 
Dartford,  in  Kent. 

1591-1600. — English  ships  pursued  the  whale-fishery 
(1591)  at  Cape  Breton.  Telescopes  improved  and 
brought  into  general  notice  by  Jansen,  of  Middlc- 
burg. — 1593.  Whalebone  first  used  in  England. — 1594. 
The  P'alkland  Islands  discovered  by  Hawkins. — 1595. 
Oranges  first  known  in  England. — 1598.  Whale-fishery 
commenced  at  Spitzbergen. — 1600.  The  English  East 
India  Company  established. 

Seventeenth  Century. — 1601-1610. —  Debate  on  mo- 
nopolies (1601),  defended  by  Francis  Bacon — abolished 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  first  English  factories  es- 
tablished on  the  Malabar  coast. — 1601.  The  rate  of 
interest  in  France  (Henry  IV.  and  Sully)  fixed  at  6J 
per  cent. — 1602.  Artichokes  introduced  into  England 
from  Holland;  Asparagus  from  Asia;  Cauliflower 
from  Cyprus. — 1604.  The  plague  raged  violently  in 
London. — 1606.  English  companies  chartered  for  set- 
tlements in  Virginia.  The  French  established  them- 
selves in  Canada.  New  Holland  discovered  by  the 
Dutch. — 1608.  Hudson  explores  the  bay  now  known 
as  Hudson's  Bay.  Quebec  built. — 1609.  Many  Puri- 
tans left  England  for  Virginia,  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
and  Sir  G.  Sonicrs — the  latter  driven  to  the  Bermudas 
(or  Somers'  Islands).  The  Dutch,  by  levying  heavy 
tolls  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  transfer  the  com- 
merce of  Antwerp  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  Cop- 
per coin  first  issued  by  the  Mint,  London.  Armistice 
of  twelve  years  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces. — 1610.  Batavia  settled  by  the  Dutch  on 
the  island  of  Java.  The  invention  of  the  thermometer 
ascribed  to  Fra  Paolo,  to  Sanctorio,  and  to  Drebbcl  of 
Alkmaar. 
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ICl  1-1 620.— The  United  Provinces  obtained  (1G12) 
from  the  Turks  advantageous  terms  in  their  commerce 
in  the  Levant.  —  1C13.  Knf,'lish  factories  established 
at  Surat,  in  India,  and  at  Gombroon,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  buccaneers  noted  on  the  coasts  of  America. 
—ir,\A.  Logarithms  invented  by  Lord  Napier.— 1C15. 
Coflce  in  use  at  Venice.— IGIO.  IJaflin  explored  the 
bay  to  which  his  name  was  given. — 1018.  First  voy- 
age of  the  Danes  to  India,  and  settlement  at  Tranque- 
bar.  Patent  granted  for  a  lire-cngine  for  raising  bal- 
last and  water,  nearly  on  the  principle  of  the  steam- 
engine. — 1020.  Silk  lirst  manufactured  in  England. 
Plymoutli  colony  settled. 

lG21-lG;iO. — i'he  conquests  of  the  Dutch  commenced. 
First  permanent  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island  (1621) 
by  the  Dutch.  The  colony  at  Nova  Scotia  (1022)  set- 
tled by  tiie  Scotch. — 1024.  The  rate  of  interest  in  En- 
gland reduced  to  8  ])er  cent.  (21  James  I.),  and  in 
Scotland  in  1032. — 1025.  The  culture  of  silk  commenced 
in  Virginia. — 1626.  French  settlements  at  Senegal  and 
Guyana. — 1027.  Success  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  llein, 
in  iirazil:  Essequibo,  in  Guyana,  founded  by  him. 

1031-lGlO. — Charles  I.  revived  monopolies,  sold  pat- 
ents and  privileges  to  new  companies,  and  imposed  a 
stamp  on  cards. — 1G32.  A  colony  of  Catholics,  under 
Lord  Baltimore,  settled  in  Maryland.  The  Dutch  ac- 
quired tiie  island  of  St.  Eustatia. — 1G34.  Writ  for  levy- 
ing ship-money  in  England.  The  Dutch  took  Curacoa. 
— lo35.  Proclamation  in  England  against  hackney- 
coaches  standing  in  the  streets.  Guadaloupe  and  Mar- 
tinicjuc  appropriated  by  France. — 1037.  The  levy  of 
ship-money  unpopular. — 1640.  Ship-money  voted  to  be 
illegal. 

1041-1050. — Tasman  discovered  Van  Diemen's  Land 
(1C42),  and  named  it  in  honor  of  the  Dutch  governor  of 
Batavia. — 1043.  Cayenne  colonized  by  the  French.  Van 
Diemen  sent  De  Vries  and  Schaep  to  explore  the  ocean 
north  of  Japan. — 1G45.  The  greater  part  of  Candia  con- 
quered by  the  Turks. — 1047.  Huygens  invented  and 
applied  the  pendulum  to  clocks.  — 1650.  The  Dutch 
took  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1G51-1G0O. — Quarrel  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  (1051)  about  the  right  of  fishing;  the  massacre 
atAmboyna;  and  colonial  encroachments.  Rate  of  in- 
terest reduced  by  the  Kunip  Parliament  to  6  per  cent. 
— IGGO.  Tea  used  in  London. 

16G1-1G70. — Bombay  and  Tangier  ceded  to  England 
(1602),  and  free  trade  "with  Brazil.— 1003.  The  profits 
of  the  English  Post-office  and  wine  licenses, granted  to 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  finances,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, marine  and  colonial  system  of  France,  improved 
under  Coll)ert. — 1GG5.  London  afflicted  by  the  plague, 
April  28. — 1600.  Great  tire  in  London,  from  Septem- 
ber 2  till  September  0;  property  destroyed  valued  at 
£8,000,000.-1067.  A  tax  of  twelve-pence  levied  on 
every  ton  of  coal  brought  into  London,  January  18,  to 
aid  the  rebuilding  of  London.  The  first  stone  of  the 
new  Royal  Exchange  laid  (August  23)  by  Charles  II. 
1071-1080. — The  money  in  the  Exchequer(r2th  Janu- 
ary, 1672)  seized  by  Charles  II.  (ireat  confusion  and 
commercial  distress  followed. — 1080.  The  publication 
of  newspapers  and  pam|)hlets  without  a  license  de- 
clared (Slav  10)  to  be  illegal  in  England. 

1(>81-16'.»0. — A  penny-post  first  established  in  Lon- 
don (U>8;i)  by  a  jirivate  individual  named  Murray. — 
1685.  Tlie  Pope  of  Rome,  by  compulsory  process,  re- 
duced the  rate  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  from  4  to 
3  per  cent. — 1088.  The  Venetians  made  further  prog- 
ress in  Dalmatia. 

16<.tl-1700.— Origin  of  the  Bank  of  England  (1004, 
25thApril),  under  William  III.  Stamp  duties  in  En- 
gland commenced,  2Stli  June. — lOOo.  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  building  Greenwich  Hospital. — 1097.  Char- 
tor  of  Bank  of  England  renewed  till  12  months'  notice. 
— 10!)S.  Aildross  of  tlic  Englisii  House  of  Commons  to 
William  111.,  for  the  discouragement  of  the  woolen 
manufacture  and  the  promotion  of  the  linen,  10th  June. 


— 1693.  Czar  Peter  introduced  the  computation  of  time 
in  Russia  b}-  the  Christian  era,  but  adhered  to  the  old 
style.  Dampier  explored  the  northwest  coast  of  New 
Holland. 

Eitjhte'rnth  Century. — 1704.  The  Boston  News  Ijetter 
published — the  lirst  newspaper  in  the  American  colo- 
nies.— 1708.  Bank  of  England  charter  renewed,  and 
again  in  1713. — 1700.  Copyright  act  in  England,  8 
Anne. — 1710.  The  South  Sea  Company  originated,  6th 
May. 

1711-1720.— A  capital  of  £4,000,000  raised  (1711)  for 
the  South  Sea  Company. — 1711.  Rio  Janeiro  taken  by 
the  French  admiral,  Duguai  Trouin. — 1712.  'I'he  first 
stamp  duty  on  newspapers  levied  in  ?>tigland. — 1713. 
The  Clarendim  Press  established  at  Oxford,  by  the 
profits  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion.  — 1714.  The 
rate  of  interest  in  England  reduced  from  6  to  5  per 
cent.,  and  all  contracts  at  a  higher  rate  declared  void. 
— 1710.  John  Law  originated  his  banking  and  Missis- 
sippi schemes. — 1717.  First  project  of  a. sinking  fund  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  English  national  debt.  Law  ob- 
tained extended  privileges  for  his  bank. — 1718.  Law's 
Companj'  declared  to  be  the  Royal  Bank. — 1720.  The 
South  Sea  Company  Act,  passed  7th  April.  South  Sea 
stock  rose  to  890,  June  2.  Rage  for  speculative  schemes. 
Seventeen  petitions  for  joint -stock  patents  refused. 
South  Sea  bublde  burst,  30th  September. 

1721-1730.— The  directors  of  tlie  South  Sea  Com- 
pany (1721)  taken  into  custoily,  24th  Januar}-.  Aisla- 
bie,  and  otlier  members  of  Parliament  imjjlicated,  ex- 
pelled. Walpolc,  Lord  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  2d  April.  The  estates  of  directors  of  South 
Sea  Company,  amounting  to  two  millions  sterling,  for- 
feited.— 1723.  Act  passed  to  prohibit  English  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Ostend  Company. — 1725.  Tumults  at  Glas- 
gow, 25th  June,  on  account  of  the  Malt  tax. — 1726. 
Cotton  a  staple  product  of  Hispaniola. — 1729.  Fire  at 
Constantinople  ;  12,000  houses  and  7000  people  perish- 
ed. John  Law  died  at  A'enice,  21st  March,  .e.  58. — 
1730.  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  renewed. 

1731-1740. — Culture  of  silk  commenced  (17.'>2)  in 
Georgia.  Parliamentary  grant  to  Sir  Thomas  Lanibc 
(1732,  April  3)  for  having  introduced  the  silk-engine. 
— 1733.  The  English  government  refused  to  join  the 
Dutch  in  stopping  the  East  India  commerce  of  the 
Danes  and  Swedes. — 1733.  The  Excise  law  proposed 
in  England,  and  abandoned  by  Walpole.  — 1734.  En- 
glish act  passed  against  stock-jobbing.  The  new 
l>ank  of  England  building  opened  5th  June,  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. — 1730.  High  tide  in  the  Thames.  West- 
minster Hall  tlooded.  Parliamentanf  debates  publish- 
ed in  the  Gtnlkmans  Maf/auiie. — 1740.  The  first  cir- 
culating library  in  London  established  at  132  Strand. 
Parlianientark'  debates  prepared  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

1741-1750.— Charter  of  Bank  of  England  (1742)  re- 
newed. Lord  Anson  returned  (1744)  from  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  with  £1,250,000  in  treasure. — 1750. 
A  riot  at  Tiverton  against  the  introduction  of  Irish 
worsted  yarns,  10th  January.  Bounties  granted,  and 
a  company  formed,  to  encourage  the  British  and  white 
herring  and  cod  fisheries. 

1751-170O.— An  act  of  Parliament  (1751, 24  Geo.  II.) 
orders  the  Gregorian  (or  new)  style  to  be  used  in  Great 
Britain. — 1753.  Two  thousand  balesof  cotton  exported 
by  Jamaica. — 1754.  Commencement  of  war  betw-een 
England  and  France,  and  military  operations  under 
Washington  in  Virginia,  etc. — 1759.  The  Bank  of  En- 
gland issued  £15  and  £10  notes,  31st  March. — 1760. 
Culture  of  silk  commenced  in  Connecticut. 

1701-1770.— Opening  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater*s 
Canal (17G1>  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool. — 1762. 
The  island  of  Cuba  surrendered  to  Lord  ,\U>emarle  and 
Admiral  Pocooke.  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
and  other  islands  taken  from  the  French. — 1704.  First 
improvement  of  the  steam-engine  by  Watt.  Bank  of 
England  charter  renewed. — 170,>.  Stamp  Act  for  Amer- 
ica passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  March. — 1767. 
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The  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  impose  duties  on 
various  articles  imported  into  America. 

1771-1780. — Arkwright's  second  patent  (1771)  for  his 
improvement  in  cotton  spinning.  Culture  of  silk  com- 
menced ill  Pennsylvania. — 1772.  Commercial  panic  in 
London,  caused  by  the  failure  of  Neal,  Fordyce,  & 
Company,  bankers. — 1773.  Tea  destroyed  in  Boston 
harbor,  16th  November.  The  Governor  of  Bengal  made 
governor  of  all  the  British  settlements  in  India. — 1774. 
The  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  to  Parlia- 
ment presented  (January)  by  Dr.  P'ranklin,  who  was 
then  removed  from  office  of  deputy  postmaster-general 
for  the  colonies.  Burke's  celebrated  speech  on  the  tea 
tax,  April  19. — 1774.  Watt,  in  partnership  with  Boul- 
ton,  founds  his  steam-engine  establishment  at  8oho. 
— 1776.  Captain  Cook  sailed  on  his  third  voyage. — 

1780.  Charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  North  America,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  26th  May. 

1781-1790. — Bank  of  England  charter  renewed,  on 
making  further  advances  to  government  of  £3,000,000. 
Necker  published  his  financial  statement  for  France 

1781,  and  retired  from  office. — 1782.  National  Bank  of 
Ireland  established.  — 1783.  Charter  granted  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.— 1784.  The  Bank  of  New  York  char- 
tered, 9th  June. — 178G.  British  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France. — 1787.  "  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts"  form- 
ed. Cotton  exported  by  "West  India  Islands. — 1789. 
Issue  of  assignats  in  France,  17th  Dijcember. 

1791-1800. — Vancouver's  voyage  of  discovery  (1791). 
The  buckle-makers  of  Birmingham  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment against  the  use  of  shoe-strings.  Numerous  riots 
at  Birmingham. — 1793.  The  first  embassador  from 
Turkey  arrived  in  London,  December  20.  Whitney's 
cotton-ghi  invented  and  tirst  used. — 1795.  Embargo  on 
all  Dutch  ships  in  English  ports,  2Gth  January.  Warren 
Hastings  acquitted,  23d  April.— 1797.  Suspension  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  26th  February.  Notes  of  £1 
and  £2  first  issued,  March  11. — 1798.  Silver  tokens 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  1st  January. — 1799. 
Sugar  first  extracted  from  beet-root,  by  the  Prussian 
chemist  Achard. — 1800.  General  distress  and  riots  in 
England,  caused  by  the  high  price  of  bread,  January. 
Dispute  respecting  the  close  of  the  century.  Lalandc 
decided  that  31st  December,  1800,  is  the  last  day  of 
the  18th  century.  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 2d  July.  Bank  of  England  charter  renewed  un- 
lil  1833. 

Nineteenth  Century. — 1801-1810. — Embargo  laid 
(January,  1801)  on  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
vessels  in  English  ports.— 1802.  Santee  Canal,  South 
Carolina,  completed. — 1803.  Louisiana  sold  by  France 
to  the  United  States  for. $15,000,000.  The  first  printing- 
press  in  New  South  Wales  established  at  Sydnej'.  Cale- 
donia Canal  opened  for  travel.  Trial  of  steamboat  on 
the  Seine  by  Fulton,  9th  August.  The  first  bank  in 
Ohio  chartered. — 1804.  Wilberforce's  slave-trade  bill 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Code  Napoleon 
adopted.  Ice  first  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
the  West  Indies.— 1805.  The  Gregorian  calendar  again 
adopted  in  France.  — 1806.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
surrendered  to  the  English.  Abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  by  English  Parliament,  10th  June.  The  loom  in- 
vented by  Jacquard,  a  mechanic  of  Lyons.  East  India 
docks  opened  at  London,  4th  August."— 1807.  Jlilan  de- 
crees against  English  commerce,  11th  November.  Ful- 
ton's first  voyage  on  tiie  Hudson.  The  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky chartered.  First  manufactory  of  woolen  cloths 
in  the  United  States  established  at  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. Middlesex  Canal,  Massachusetts,  completed. 
— 1808.  Manufacturing  districts  of  Manchester,  etc., 
petitioned  for  peace.— 1810.  Deaths,  by  suicide,  ofAbra- 
ham  Goldschmidt,  Francis  Baring,  and  other  English 
merchants. 

1811-1820.— English  guineas  publicly  sold  for  a 
pound  note  and  seven  shillings.— 1811.  "iSIr.  Horner's 
proposition  for  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  England 


rejected.  First  steamboat  built  at  Pittsburgh. — 1812. 
Serious  riots  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  Declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  England,  18th  June.  — 1814.  London 
Timex  first  printed  by  steam,  29th  November. — 1815. 
Veto  of  the  United  States  bank  bill  by  President  Madi- 
son. Bank  rechartered  for  20  years. — 1816.  The  new 
Russian  tariff  prohibited  the  importation  of  nearly  all 
British  goods.  Bank  of  England  advanced  £3,000,000 
further  to  government,  making  a  total  of  £14, 000,000.— 
1817.  Paris  first  lighted  by  gas.  First  steamboat  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville. — 1818.  First  Polar  expedi- 
tion of  Captain  John  Franklin  left  England.  Steam- 
boats built  on  Lake  Erie. — 1819.  Emigration  to  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  encouraged  by  the  British  government. 
The  steamship  Savannah  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  the 
United  States,  15th  July.  Commencement  of  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Menai  by  Telford.  The  first 
bank  in  Illinois  chartered. — 1820.  Florida  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Spain.  Suspension  bridge  over  the 
Tweed.     First  steamer  ascended  the  Arkansas  River. 

1821-1830. — Captain  Parry's  and  Lyon's  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  left  England  30th  March,  1821. 
Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments.  — 1822. 
Funeral  of  Coutts,  the  London  banker,  4th  March.  The 
first  cotton-mill  in  Lowell  erected. — 1823.  Revival  of 
business  in  the  English  factories. — 1824.  Advance  in 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  England.  Act 
passed  for  the  Thames  Tunnel,  24th  June.  Fauntleroy, 
banker,  hung  for  forgery,  30th  November.  Champlain 
Canal,  New  York,  completed. — 1825.  Panic  in  the  En- 
glish money  market  (December).  Failure  of  numer- 
ous country  banks.  Erie  Canal  completed.  — 1826. 
Mr.  Huskisson's  free-trade  policy  advocated  in  House 
of  Commons  by  vote  of  223  to  40.  Coin  in  Bank  of 
England  reduced  to  £2,460,000,  28th  February.— 1827. 
Commercial  confidence  restored  in  England,  and  em- 
ployment for  the  poor.  '■  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
useful  Knowledge,"  established  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Brougham.  Union  Canal,  Pennsylvania,  completed. 
Quincy  Railroad  completed. — 1828.  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal,  Syracuse  and  Oswego  Canal,  New  York,  com- 
pleted. India  rubber  goods  manufactured  in  Connecti- 
cut.— 1829.  Increase  of  silk  manufactures  in  England 
and  reduction  of  duty  on  raw  silk.  Prize  awarded  to 
Mr.  Stephenson  for  his  locomotive  engine  on  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester  Railway.  Subscription  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  Maj'  3.  De- 
parture of  Captain  Ross  on  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
(Jhesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  opened,  17th  Octo- 
ber.— 1830.  Opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  ]\lanchcs- 
ter  Railway,  15th  September.  Free  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea  opened  to  the  United  States  by  treaty,  7th 
:ilay.  Charles  X.  fltd  from  Paris,  31st  July.  'Wcst 
India  trade  with  the  United  States  opened  to  British 
vessels.  Independence  of  Belgium  acknowledged. 
Pennsj-lvania  State  Canal  finished. 

1831-1840. — Parliamentary  reform  bill  introduced  in 
1831  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  8th  October.  Free  trade  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, October  1.  Stephen  Girard  died  26th  Decem- 
ber, -t:.  84.  Insurrection  in  Jamaica,  28th  December. 
—1832.  Veto  of  United  States  Bank  bill  by  President 
Jackson,  lOlh  July.  New  tarifT  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress, July.  Ohio  State  Canal  finished.  Albany  and 
Schenectady  Railroad,  Columbia  Railroad,  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  Railroad, com- 
pleted.—1833.  Ice  first  exported  to  the  East  Indies  from 
the  United  States,  18th  May.  Opening  of  the  China 
trade  to  the  English.  East  India  Company  charter  re- 
newed; ceased  to  be  a  commercial  body.  Bank  of  En- 
gland charter  renewed.  Usury  restrictions  removed  in 
England  from  all  conuncrcial  paper  having  less  than 
three  months  to  mature.  Mr.  Clay's  tariff  bill  passed 
b}'  Congress.  Removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bank,  September.- 1834.  The  Chinese  sus- 
pend intercourse  with  the  English  at  Canton.     The 
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first  bank  in  Indiana  chartered.  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  commenced  business,  lOlh  March.  lieso- 
liition  of  the  United  States  Senate  condemning  Presi- 
dent Jackson  for  removal  of  deposits,  Marcii.  Nomi- 
nation of  Uoger  15.  Taney  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
rejected  by  vote  of  28  to  18.  Abolition  of  slaverj'  in 
Britisli  West  Indies.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kuilroad 
opened  for  travel  to  Harjier's  Ferry,  1st  December. 
Bank  of  Maryland  failed,  24th  .March.— 1835.  French 
indeuuiity  bill  passed,  18tli  April.  Baltimore  and 
Washington  Itailroad  opened  for  travel,  2;Jd  August. 
Bank  of  Maryland  riots  in  Baltimore,  8tli  August.  Loss 
of  $20,000,000  by  lire  in  New  York,  IGth  December. 
Boston  and  I'rovidenci;  Railroad,  Boston  and  Worcester 
IJailroarl,  completed. — 1836.  Charter  of  United  States 
Bank  expired  March  4,  and  succeeded  by  Pennsylva- 
nia United  States  Bank.  Reduction  of  the  newspaper 
Stamp  duty  in  England,  1.5th  September.  Failure  of 
tlie  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Ireland.  An- 
thracite coal  used  for  steamboats  on  North  River.  In- 
dependence of  South  American  repuldics  acknowledged 
by  Spain,  4th  December. — 1837.  Panic  in  tlic  London 
market,  Juno.  Failures  of  American  bankers  in  Lon- 
don. Further  modifications  of  the  usury  laws  of  En- 
gland. Failure  of  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
May  10.  (irand  Junction  Railway,  England,  opened 
4th  July.  Revolt  in  Canada.  Mont  de  Piete.  Lim- 
erick, established. — 18.38.  Railway  opened  from  Lon- 
don to  Southam])ton,  17th  May.  Wreck  of  the  Forfar- 
shire :  heroism  of  Grace  Darling,  5th  September.  Royal 
E.xchange,  London,  burned,  10th  January.  Resumption 
of  specie  payments  in  New  York,  May.  Sub-treasury 
bill  defeated  iu  Congress,  June.  United  States  Ex- 
|)loring  expedition,  under  Captain  Wilkes,  left  Hamp- 
ton Rojids,  l'.»th  August.  Imprisonment  for  debt  aljol- 
ished  in  England. — 1839.  British  trade  with  China 
stopped,  December.  Second  suspension  by  the  banks 
at  l'hiladel|)hia  (!)th  September),  followed  by  bank  fail- 
ures in  the  South  and  West.  Western  Railroad,  Wor- 
cester to  Springfield,  opened  1st  October.  Union  Bank. 
London,  commenced  business. — 1840.  Penny  postage 
adopted  in  England.  Antarctic  continent  discovered 
by  Wilkes,  U)th  January.  First  steam  vessel  at  Boston 
arrived  from  England,  3d  June.  First  Cunard  steamer, 
(the  Jlrilauiiia)  arrived  at  Boston  18th  July ;  and  the 
Acailia,  17th  August.  Fiscal  Bank  bill  vetoed  by 
President  Tyler,  IGth  August.  Bankrupt  law  passed 
by  Congress,  18th  August.  Bill  for  distribution  of 
public  lands  passed  by  Congress,  23d  August.  Fiscal 
corporation  bill  vetoed  by  President  Tyler,  0th  Sep- 
tember. Loan  of  .-Ji  12, 000, 000  authorized  by  Congress. 
1841-1850. — The  island  and  harbor  of  Hong  Kong 
ceded  (1841)  by  the  Chinese  to  England.  Pennsylva- 
nia United  States  Bank  failed  third  time,  5th  Febru- 
ary, and  m.ade  an  assignment  4th  September.  Union 
of  Ui)per  and  Lower  Canada,  10th  February.  Foreign 
trade  of  Canton  suspended,  and  hostilities  with  the  En- 
glish renewed,  21st  May.  Canton  taken  27tli.  Amer- 
ican clocks  exported  to  England. — 1842.  Anti-corn-law 
movement  in  Parliament  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  Captain 
Wilkes  returned  from  his  exploring  expedition,  11th 
June.  Ashburton  treaty  ratilied  by  the  Senate,  20th 
August.  British  treaty  with  China  (29th  August),  by 
which  it  was  agreed  to  open  live  free  ports. — 1843.  Re- 
turn of  Captain  Rcss  from  the  South  Pole,  Gth  Septem- 
ber. Treaty  of  commerce  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger  with 
China. — 1844.  Treaty  of  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate,  8th 
June.  Anti-rent  riots  in  New  York,  August.  Re- 
charter  of  Bank  of  England.  Magnetic  telegraph  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington.  Cheap  postage  act 
of  United  States  went  into  operation  July  1.— 1845. 
Treaty  between  United  States  and  Chinaratified  by 
United  States  Senate,  IGth  January.  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin left  England  25th  May  on  his  Arctic  expedition. 
Anti-corn-law  league  at  JIanchestcr.  Steamship  (Ireat 
Britain  arrived  at  New  York,  lOlh  August.     Treaty  of 


I  annexation  of  Texas  ratified  by  United  States  .Senate, 
;  1st  March.  Loss  of  $G,000,00'o  by  fire  in  New  York 
]  city,  19th  July.  Peel  ministry  resigned,  11th  Deeem- 
j  lier. — 181C.  Oregon  treaty  between  Flngland  and  the 
i  United  States  signed  in  London,  17th  July.  Second 
I  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland.  Steamship  Great 
Jiriliiin  stranded  in  Dundrum  Bay,  22d  October.  Dec- 
laration of  war  witli  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  12th 
May.  New  tariff  Ijill  passed  by  Congress,  28th  July. 
Veto  of  French  spoliation  bill  by  President  Polk,  8th 
August. — 1847.  Cold  in  California  discovered.  Unit- 
ed States  ship  Jameslown  left  Boston  28th  March,  and 
frigate  Macf-doniun,  18th  July,  w  ith  provisions  for  relief 
of  the  Irish.  Great  commercial  distress  throughout 
Great  Britain,  Sept.-Nov.— 1848.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land resumed  payment  of  interest  1st  January.  Treaty 
of  peace  between  Mexico  and  United  Slates,  signed  .30th 
May.  Suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  completed 
2lHh  July.  Edict  to  incorporate  Bank  of  France  w  ith 
nine  branches,  27th  Ajiril.  India  rubber  lif»-preserv. 
ers  invented. — 1849.  Penny  postage  adopted  in  Prussia. 
First  experiment  of  a  submarine  telegraph  at  Folk- 
stone. — 1850.  Lojicz  invasion  of  Cuba.  £20.000  reward 
offered  In-  Parliament  fur  discovery  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, 8th  March.  Collins  line  of  steamers  to  Liverjjool 
commenced  operations.  Steamer  At/antic  left  New 
York,  27th  April.  The  celebrated  Koh-i-noor  diamond, 
valued  at  $2,000,000,  brought  to  England,  July. 

1851-1858. — The  London  exhibition  opened  1851, 
May  1.  Contract  of  Pacha  of  Egypt  with  Mr.  Stephen- 
son for  a  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  Railways 
completed  betw  een  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  Dub- 
lin and  Galway.  Collins  steamer  Pacijic  arrived  in 
Liverpool,  May.  Yacht  America  won  the  race  at 
Cowes,  22d  August.  Hudson  River  Railroad  opened 
to  Albany,  8th  October.  Dr.  Kane  returned  from  the 
Grinnell  expedition,  October.  — 1852.  Construction  of 
French  Crystal  Palace  ordered,  Februan,-.  Expedition 
of  United  States  naval  forces  to  Japan,  March.  Dr. 
Rae  returned  from  his  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
February.  Ship  Prince  A  Ibtrt  returned  from  search  for 
Sir  John  Franklin,  7th  October. — 1853.  Trial  trip  of  the 
caloric  steamship  Kricsscn  from  New  York  to  the  Poto- 
mac, 11th  January.  Second  Arctic  expedition  left  New 
Y'ork,31stMay.  American  expedition  arrived  at  Ja"pan, 
8th  July.  Loss  of  the  steamship  Ilumloldt,  5th  Decem- 
ber.— 1854.  Combined  fleetsof  England  and  France  en- 
tered the  Black  Sea,  11th  Januarv".  Loss  of  the  steamer 
San  f'raticisco,  5th  January.  Steamer  Citi/  of  Glasgow 
lost,  March.  Declaration  of  war  by  England  against 
Russia  in  behalf  of  Turkey,  28th  ^larch.  Commercial 
treaty  between  United  States  and  Japan.  French  loan 
of  250, 000, 000  francs,  announced  March  11,  and  Turk- 
ish loan  of  £2,727,400.  London  joint-stock  bankers 
admitted  to  the  clearing-house,  June  7.  Crystal  I'alace 
at  Sydenham,  opened  10th  June.  Bombardment  of 
San  Juan  by  ship  C'l/anc,  13th  July.  Loss  of  steamer 
Arctic,  27th  September.  Ca]>tain  M'Clure  returns  from 
Arctic  discovery,  28th  September. —  1855.  Discovery 
of  Captain  Franklin's  remains.  £10,000  awarded  Cap- 
tain M'Clure  by  Parliament.  Paris  exhibition  opened 
15th  ;May.  Submarine  telegraph  wire  laid  in  Black 
Sea.  Resistance  by  United  States  to  payment  of  Sound 
dues.  First  railroad  train  crossed  suspension  bridge 
at  Niagara,  14th  March.  French  loan  of  500.000,000 
francs  taken,  18th  January.  Suspension  of  Page, 
Bacon,  &  Company,  Adams  &  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 22d  February.  English  loan  of  £16,bo0.iX>0  taken 
by  Rothschilds,  20th  April.  Ships  .1  rcfic  and  Udease, 
Captain  Hartstone.  left  New  York  for  relief  of  Dr.  Kane 
and  party. — 185G.  The  Arctic  discovery-ship,  Rest^ute, 
was  delivered  to  the  British  authorities  at  Portsmouth, 
30th  December.— 1857.  Trial  trip  of  the  United  States 
frigate  .Xiagara,  22d  April.  Susj^ension  of  Ohio  Life 
and  Trust  Company,  New  York.  24th  .August.  Suspen- 
sion of  the  banks  at  Philadelphia.  25th  September- 
Baltimore,  etc.,  2Gth ;  New  York,  14th  October. 
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Commerce,  Code  de.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
Code  Napoleon  known  as  Les  Cinq  Codes  and  afterward 
as  Les  Six  Codes.  The  Code  de  Commerce  was  pro- 
mulgated in  January,  1808.  It  was  founded  in  some 
measure  upon  the  ordonnances  of  1673-'81  of  Louis 
XIV.  On  account  of  the  many  modifications  which 
the  code  of  1805  had  undergone,  a  new  text  of  the  code 
was  promulgated  in  January,  1841.  The  Code  de  Com- 
merce is  considered  the  best  part  of  French  legislation. 
The  institution  of  the  commercial  tribunals  has  been 
of  great  advantage  to  France,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
other  countries.  These  courts,  of  which  there  are  213, 
consist  of  a  president  and  two  or  more  judges,  all  chosen 
by  the  merchants  among  themselves,  and  for  a  limited 
time :  they  are  not  paid  for  their  services,  but  the  gref- 
Jier  or  registrar  receives  a  salary.  The  Code  de  Com- 
merce consists  of  four  books :  the  first  treats  of  com- 
merce in  general ;  of  the  various  descriptions  of  com- 
mercial men  ;  of  the  keeping  of  books ;  of  companies 
and  partnerships ;  of  brokers,  commissioners,  carriers, 
etc.  The  second  treats  of  maritime  commerce ;  ship- 
ping; insurances;  bankruptcy,  etc.  The  third  con- 
cerns bankruptcies ;  and  the  fourth  treats  of  the  com- 
mercial tribunals,  their  jurisdiction,  and  proceedings. 
By  a  law  of  April,  1838,  appeals  in  matters  above  1600 
francs  (formerly  1000  francs)  are  carried  to  the  Cour 
Eoyale  of  the  district. — Boiin's  Cyclopedia. 

The  French  code  is  retained  in  Khenish  Prussia  ;  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  some  few  modifications ; 
in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Bel- 
gium ;  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  code  of  Louisiana, 
suggested  or  prej)ared  by  the  late  Edward  Livingston. 

Commercial  Treaties.  The  first  treaty  of  com- 
merce made  by  England  with  any  foreign  nation,  was 
entered  into  with  the  Flemings,  1  Edward  I.,  1272. 
The  second  was  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  2  Edward 
II.,  1308.— .See  Treaties. 

Commodore,  a  general  officer  in  the  navy,  invest- 
ed with  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  ships  of  war 
destined  on  an}-  particular  enterprise,  and  his  ship  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  squadron  by  a  broad 
pendant  tapering  toward  the  outer  end,  and  some- 
times forked.  The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Span- 
ish comendador.,  which  signifies  both  the  superior  of  a 
monastery  and  a  knight  who  holds  a  commandery. 
Commodore  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  convoy  or  lead- 
ing ship  in  a  fleet  of  mei-chantmen,  which  carries  a 
light  in  her  top  to  guide  the  other  ships. — E.  B.  See 
Convoy. 

Companies.  In  commerce  or  the  arts  a  conipanj- 
is  a  number  of  persons  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  some  conmiercial  or  industrial  undertak- 
ing. When  there  are  only  a  few  individuals  associated, 
it  is  most  commonly  called  a  copartnery ;  the  term  com- 
pany being  usually  applied  to  large  associations,  like 
the  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  etc., 
who  conduct  their  operations  by  means  of  agents  act- 
ing under  the  orders  of  a  board  of  directors.  Compa- 
nies have  generally  been  divided  into  two  great  classes 
—exclusive  or  joint-stock  companies,  and  open  and  reg- 
ulated companies. 

1.  Exclusive  or  Joint-stock  Companies. — By  an  insti- 
tution of  this  sort  is  meant  a  company  having  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  divided  into  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  transferable  shares,  managed  for  the  com- 
mon advantage  of  the  shareholders  by  a  body  of  di- 
rectors chosen  by  and  responsible  to  them.  After  the 
stock  of  a  company  of  this  sort  has  been  subscril)ed,  no 
one  can  enter  it  without  previously  purchasing  one  or 
more  shares  belonging  to  some  of  the  existing  mem- 
bers. The  partners  do  nothing  individually ;  all  their 
resolutions  are  taken  in  common,  and  are  carried  into 
eflect  by  the  directors  and  those  whom  tliev  emplov. 
According  to  the  common  law,  all  the  partners  ina 
joint-stock  company  are  jointly  and  individuallv  lia- 
ble, to  the  whole  extent  of  their  fortunes,  for  the  "debts 
of  the  company.    They  may  make  arrangements  among 


themselves,  limiting  their  obligations  with  respect  to 
each  other ;  but  unless  established  by  an  authority  com- 
petent to  set  aside  the  general  rule,  they  are  all  indefi- 
nitely responsible  to  the  public. 

"  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  without  the 
consent  of  the  company,  can  transfer  his  share  to  an- 
other person,  or  introduce  a  new  member  into  the  com- 
pany. Each  member,  however,  may,  upon  proper 
warning,  -withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  and  demand 
payment  from  them  of  his  share  of  the  common  stock. 
In  a  joint-stock  company,  on  the  contrary,  no  member 
can  demand  payment  of  his  share  from  the  company ; 
but  each  member  may,  without  their  consent,  transfer 
his  share  to  another  person,  and  thereby  introduce  a 
new  member.  The  value  of  a  share  in  a  joint  stock  is 
always  the  price  Avhich  it  will  bring  in  the  market: 
and  this  may  be  either  greater  or  less,  in  any  propor- 
tion, than  the  sum  which  its  owner  stands  credited  for 
in  the  stock  of  the  companj'." —  Wealth  ofis'ations,  p.  333. 

2.  Utility  of  Joint-stock  Companies. — Whenever  the 
capital  required  to  carry  on  any  undertaking  exceeds 
what  may  be  furnished  by  an  individual,  it  is  indispen- 
sable, in  order  to  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking, 
that  an  association  should  be  formed.  In  all  those 
cases,  too,  in  which  the  chances  of  success  are  doubt- 
ful, or  where  a  lengthened  period  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  an  undertaking  can  be  completed,  an  in- 
dividual, though  ready  enough  to  contribute  a  small 
sum  in  connection  with  others,  would,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  very  little  inclined,  even  if  he  had  the  means, 
to  encounter  the  whole  responsibility  of  such  enter- 
prises. Plence  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  compa- 
nies or  associations.  It  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  those  canals  and  railway's  by  which  every  part 
of  the  country  is  intersected,  for  the  formation  of  so 
many  noble  docks  and  warehouses,  for  the  institution 
of  our  principal  banks  and  insurance  offices,  and  for 
many  other  establishments  of  great  public  utility  car- 
ried on  by  the  combined  capital  and  energies  of  large 
bodies  and  individuals. 

3.  Branches  of  Industry,  for  the  Prosecution  of  which 
Joint-stock  Companies  mry  be  advantageously  establish- 
ed.— In  order  to  insure  a  rational  prospect  of  success  to 
a  company,  the  undertaking  should  admit  of  being  car- 
ried on  according  to  a  regular  systematic  plan.  The 
reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  business  of 
a  great  association  must  be  conducted  by  factors  or 
agents ;  and  unless  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit 
of  their  duties  being  cleai-ly  pointed  out  and  defined, 
the  association  would  cease  to  have  any  effectual  con- 
trol over  them,  and  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  at 
their  mercy.  An  individual  who  manages  his  own  af- 
fairs reaps  all  the  advantage  derivable  from  superior 
skill,  industry,  and  economj- ;  but  the  agents,  and  even 
directors  of  joint-stock  companies  labor,  in  most  cases, 
entirely  or  principally  for  the  advantage  of  others ;  and 
can  not  therefore,  however  conscientious,  have  the  same 
powerful  motives  to  act  Avith  energy,  prudence,  and 
economy.  "  Like,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  the  stewards  of 
a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small 
matters  as  not  for  their  master's  honor,  and  very  easily 
give  themselves  a  dispensation  from  having  it.  Neg- 
ligence and  profusion  therefore  must  always  prevail 
more  or  less  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  such  a 
company."  It  also  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they 
suffer  from  tlie  bad  faith,  as  well  as  the  carelessness 
and  extraA-agance  of  their  ser\-ants ;  the  latter  having 
in  many  instances  endeavored  to  advance  their  own  in- 
terests at  the  expense  of  their  employers.  Hence  the 
different  success  of  comjjanies  Avhose  business  may  be 
conducted  according  to  a  nearly  uniform  .sj-stem — such 
as  dock,  canal,  and  insurance  companies,  railroad  com- 
panies, etc. — and  those  whoso  business  does  not  admit 
of  being  reduced  to  any  regular  plan,  and  where  much 
must  always  be  left  to  tlic  sagacity  and  enterprise  of 
those  employed.  All  purely  commercial  companies, 
trading  upon  a  joint  stock,  belong  to  the  latter  class. 
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Not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  withstand  the  compe- 
tition of  private  adventurers ;  they  can  not  subject  the 
agents  they  employ  to  buy  and  sell  commodities  in  dis- 
tant countries  to  any  effectual  responsibility  ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  and  the  aliuses  tliat  usually  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  every  department  of  their  manage- 
ment, no  such  company  has  ever  succeeded,  unless 
when  it  has  attained  some  exclusive  privilege,  or  been 
protected  from  competition. 

The  AljLe  IMorellct  has  given,  in  a  tract  published  in 
17C9  {Examtn  de  la  liiponae  He  M.  J/.,  p.  35-38J,  a  list 
of  55  joint-stock  companies,  for  the  prosecution  of  va- 
rious branches  of  foreign  trade,  established  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  since  1(!00,  every  one  of  which  had  fail- 
ed, though  most  of  them  had  exclusive  privileges 
Most  of  those  that  have  been  established  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Abbe  Morellet's  tract  have  had  a  simi- 
lar fate.  But  notwithstanding  both  principle  and  ex- 
perience concur  in  showing  how  very  ill  fitted  a  large 
association  is  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  commer- 
cial undertakings,  there  are  cases  in  which  they  can 
not  be  prosecuted  except  by  associations  of  this  sort, 
and  when  it  may  be  expedient  to  grant  them  certain 
peculiar  privileges.  Wlien,  owing  either  to  the  disin- 
clination or  inability  of  government  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  those  engaged  in  any  particular  department  of 
trade,  they  are  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  de- 
fense and  security,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  they 
should  have  the  power  to  exclude  such  individuals  as 
may  refuse  to  submit  to  the  measures,  or  to  bear  their 
due  share  of  the  expense,  required  for  the  common  pro- 
tection of  all.  The  Kussian  Company,  the  East  India 
Companj',  the  Levant  or  Turkey  Company,  and  most 
of  the  other  great  trading  companies  that  have  exist- 
ed, seem  principally  to  have  grown  out  of  a  real  or  sup- 
posed necessity  of  this  sort.  It  was  not  believed  that 
any  safe  or  advantageous  intercourse  could  be  carried 
on  with  barbarous  countries  without  the  aid  of  ships  of 
war,  factories,  interpreters,  etc. ;  and  as  government 
was  not  able  or  willing  to  afford  this  assistance,  the 
traders  were  formed  into  companies  or  associations,  and 
vested  with  such  peculiar  privileges  as  appeared  to  be 
necessary  for  enabling  them  to  prosecute  the  trade  with- 
out any  extrinsic  support.  "  "When,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
"  a  company  of  merchants  undertake,  at  their  own  risk 
and  expense,  to  establish  a  new  trade  with  some  re- 
mote and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasona- 
ble to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint-stock  company,  and 
to  grant  them,  in  case  of  success,  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  is  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  way  in  which  the  state  can  recom- 
pense them  for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and  expensive 
experiment,  of  which  the  public  is  afterward  to  reap 
the  benefit.  A  temporary  monopoly  of  this  kfnd  may 
be  vindicated  upon  the  same  principles  upon  which  a 
like  monopoly  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  in- 
ventor, and  that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.  But  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  monopoly  ought  cer- 
tainly to  determine  ;  the  forts  and  garrisons,  if  it  was 
found  necessary  to  establish  any,  to  be  taken  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  their  value  to  be  jiaid  to  the 
company,  and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  state." —  Wealth  ofXations,  p.  339.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  be  really  necessary, 
even  in  such  a  case  as  that  now  mentioned,  to  estab- 
lish a  joint-stock  compdiii/  with  peculiar  privileges,  and 
whether  the  same  thing  might  not  be  more  advanta- 
geouslj-  effected  by  the  establishment  of  an  open  or 
regulated  company. 

4.  Open  or  lirgulated  Companies.  —  The  affairs  of 
such  companies  or  associations  are  managed  by  direct- 
ors appointed  by  the  members.  They  do  not,  howev- 
er, possess  a  common  or  joint  stock.  Each  individual 
pays  a  line  u])on  entering  into  the  company,  and  most 
connnouly  an  annual  contribution:  a  duty  applicable 
to  the  business  of  the  company  is  also  sometimes  charged 
upon  the  goods  imported  and  exported  from  and  to  the 


countries  with  which  they  trade.  The  sums  so  collect- 
ed are  applied  by  the  directors  to  fit  out  embassadors, 
consuls,  and  such  public  functionaries  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  facilitate  commercial  dealings,  or  to  build 
factories,  maintain  cruisers,  etc.  The  members  of  such 
companies  trade  upon  their  own  stock,  and  at  their  own 
risk ;  so  that  when  the  fine,  or  the  sum  payable  on  ad- 
mission into  a  regulated  company,  is  moderate,  it  is  im- 
possible for  its  members  to  form  any  combination  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  their  profits  above  the 
common  level ;  and  there  is  the  same  keen  and  close 
competition  among  them  that  there  is  among  other 
classes  of  traders.  A  regulated  company  is,  in  fact,  a 
device  for  making  those  engaged  in  a  particular  branch 
of  trade  bear  the  public  or  political  expenses  incident 
to  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  leaves  tliem  to  conduct 
their  own  business  with  their  own  capital,  and  in  their 
own  way.  Should,  therefore,  government  at  any  time 
refuse,  or  be  unable  to  afford,  that  protection  to  those 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  trade  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  carry  it  on,  their  formation  into  a  reg- 
ulated company  would  seem  to  be  the  most  judicious 
measure  that  could  be  adopted,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
obtain  for  them  that  protection  which  is  indispensable, 
without  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  individual  en- 
terprise. The  African  and  the  Levant  companies  in 
Great  Britain,  and  some  other  branches  of  trade,  were 
for  a  long  time  conducted  by  open  or  regulated  compa- 
nies. These,  how  ever,  have  been  recently  abolished : 
the  African  Company,  bj'  the  act  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  28 ; 
and  the  Levant  Company,  bj'  the  act  6  Geo.  IT.  c.  33. 
The  Eussia  Company  still  exists. — See  KcssiA  CoM- 

PAXY. 

In  so  far  as  relates  to  protection,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  for  the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  a 
joint-stock  company  is  better  calculated  to  afford  it 
than  a  regulated  company.  The  directors  of  the  latter 
having.  Dr.  Smith  alleges,  no  particular  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  company,  for  be- 
hoof of  which,  ships  of  war,  factories,  or  forts  have  to 
be  maintained,  are  apt  to  neglect  them,  and  to  apply 
their  whole  energies  to  the  care  of  their  own  private 
concerns.  But  the  interests  of  the  directors  of  a  joint- 
stock  company  are,  he  contends,  in  a  great  measure 
identified  with  those  of  the  association.  They  have  no 
private  capital  employed  in  the  trade ;  their  profits 
must  depend  upon  the  prudent  and  profitable  manage- 
ment of  the  common  stock ;  and  it  may  therefore,  it  is 
argued,  be  fairly  presumed  that  they  will  be  more  dis- 
posed to  attend  carefully  to  all  the  means  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  association  may  be  best  secured.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  the  direct- 
ors of  joint-stock  companies  stop  at  the  proper  point : 
having  almost  invariably  attempted  to  extend  their 
commercial  dealings  by  force,  and  to  become  not  only 
merchants  but  sovereigns.  >\or  is  this  any  thing  but 
what  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that  the  con- 
sideration and  extensive  patronage  accruing  from  such 
measures  to  the  directors  is  generally  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  them  than  a  moderate  increase  of  the  divi- 
dends on  their  stock.  AVhenever  they  have  been  able, 
they  have  seldom  scrupled  to  employ  arms  to  advance 
their  projects ;  and  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  shops  and  factories,  have  constructed  fortifica- 
tions, embodied  armies,  and  engaged  in  war.  But  such 
has  not  been  the  case  with  regulated  companies.  The 
businesses  under  their  control  have  uniformly  been  con- 
ducted in  a  comparatively  frugal  and  parsimonious 
manner;  their  establishments  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  confined  to  factories:  and  they  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  schemes  of 
conquest  and  dominion. 

And  hence,  considering  them  as  commercial  machines, 
it  does  not  really  seem  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  superiority  of  a  regidated  over  a  joint-stock  cona- 
pany.  The  latter  has  the  defect,  for  which  nothing  al- 
most can  compensate,  of  entirtly  excluding  indicidual 
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enterprise  and  competition.  "When  such  a  company  en- 
joys anj'  peculiar  privilege,  it  naturalh',  in  pursuing 
its  own  interest,  endeavors  to  profit  by  it,  how  injuri- 
ous soever  it  may  be  to  the  public.  If  it  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  -svith  any  particular  country,  or  of 
any  particular  commodity,  it  rarely  fails,  by  under- 
stocking the  home  and  foreign  markets,  to  sell  the  goods 
■which  it  imports  and  exports  at  an  artificially  enhanced 
price.  It  is  not  its  object  to  emploj-  a  comparativeh' 
large  capital,  but  to  make  a  large  j)rofit  on  a  compara- 
tively small  capital.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company-,  in  burning  spices,  that  their  price 
might  not  be  lowered  by  larger  importations,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mode  in  which  such  associations  uniform- 
ly, and,  indeed,  almost  necessarily  act.  All  individu- 
als are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  highest  possible  price 
for  what  they  have  to  sell :  and  if  they  are  protected 
by  a  mouopoh',  or  an  exclusive  privilege,  from  the  risk 
of  being  undersold  by  others,  they  never  hesitate  about 
raising  the  price  of  their  products  to  the  highest  eleva- 
tion that  the  competition  of  the  buyers  will  allow  them  ; 
and  thus  frequently  realize  the  most  exorbitant  prof- 
its. And  j'et,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  such 
is  the  negligence,  profusion,  and  peculation  insepara- 
ble from  the  management  of  great  commercial  compa- 
nies, that  even  those  that  have  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  most  advantageous  branches  of  commerce  have 
rarely  been  able  to  keep  out  of  debt.  It  will  be  shown 
in  the  article  East  Ixdia  CoitPAxy,  that  that  associ- 
ation has  lost  by  its  trade :  and  that,  had  it  not  Ijeen 
for  the  aid  derived  from  the  revenues  of  India,  it  must 
long  since  have  ceased  to  exist.  To  buy  in  one  mark- 
et; to  sell  with  profit  in  another;  to  watch  over  the 
perpetually  occurring  variations  in  the  prices  and  in 
the  supply  and  demand  of  commodities :  to  suit  with 
dexteritj'  and  judgment  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
goods  to  the  wants  of  each  market,  and  to  conduct 
each  operation  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner,  re- 
quires a  degree  of  unremitting  vigilance  and  attention, 
which  it  would  be  visionary  to  expect  from  the  directors 
or  servants  of  a  great  joint-stock  association.  Hence 
it  has  happened,  over  and  over  again,  that  branches  of 
commerce  which  proved  ruinous  to  companies  have  be- 
come exceedingly  profitable  when  carried  on  by  indi- 
viduals. 

5.  Constitution  of  Companies. — When  application  is 
made  for  an  act  to  incorporate  a  number  of  individuals 
into  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
useful  undertaking,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
cede to  them  any  privileges  that  may  be  rendered  in- 
jurious to  the  public.  If  a  compan}'  be  formed  for  the 
construction  of  a  dock,  a  road,  or  a  canal,  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  stimulate  indi\'iduals  to  engage 
in  the  undertaking,  to  give  them  some  peculiar  privi- 
leges for  a  certain  number  of  j-ears.  But  if  other  per- 
sons were  to  be  permanently  hindered  from  construct- 
ing new  docks,  or  opening  new  lines  of  communication, 
a  lasting  injury  might  be  done  to  the  public.  It  may 
be  highly  expedient  to  incorporate  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  water  into  a  city ;  but,  supposing 
there  were  no  springs  in  the  vicinity  other  than  those 
to  which  tliis  company  had  acquired  a  right,  the\'  might, 
unless  restrained  by  the  act  incorporating  them,  raise 
the  price  of  water  to  an  exorbitant  heiglit,  and  make 
large  profits  for  themselves  at  the  e>y)ense  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  public.  In  all  cases  of  this  sort,  and  in 
the  case,  indeed,  of  all  joint-stock  companies  establish- 
ed for  the  formation  of  canals,  railroads,  etc.,  it  would 
be  sound  policy  to  limit  the  rates  charged  for  their 
sers-ices,  or  on  account  of  the  water,  ships,  goods,  etc., 
convej'ed  by  their  means,  and  also  to  limit  the  divi- 
dends, or  to  fi.x  a  maximum  beyond  which  they  should 
not  be  augmented  :  enacting,  that  if  the  rates  charged 
by  the  company  produce  more  than  suflicicnt  to  pay 
the  ma.ximum  rate  of  dividend,  and  to  defray  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  aqueduct,  canal,  etc.,  tho^'  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  reduce  them  till  they  only  yield  this  much ; 


and,  in  the  event  of  their  declining  to  do  so,  that  the 
Avhole  surplus  above  paying  the  dividend  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  purchase  up  the  stock  of  the  association,  so 
that  ultimately  the  charges  on  account  of  dividends 
may  be  entirely  abolished. 

G.  Companies  en  Commandite. — In  France  there  is  a 
sort  of  companies  denominated  socUies  en  commandite. 
A  society  of  this  description  consists  of  one  or  more 
partners,  liable,  without  limitation,  for  the  debts  of  the 
company ;  and  one  or  more  partners,  or  commanditaires, 
liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  they  have  sub- 
scribed. A  comm'inditaire  must  not,  however,  take 
any  part  in  the  business  of  the  company  ;  if  he  do  this, 
he  loses  his  inviolability,  and  makes  himself  responsi- 
ble for  the  debts  of  the  association.  The  names  of  the 
partners  in  such  societies  must  be  published,  and  the 
amount  of  the  sums  contributed  by  the  commanditaires. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  partnerships  of  this 
sort  into  this  country ;  but  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  any  thing  would  be  gained  by  such  a  meas- 
ure. Partnerships  en  commandite  may  bo  very  easily 
abused,  or  rendered  a  means  of  defrauding  the  public. 
It  is  quite  visionary-  to  imagine  that  the  commanditaires 
can  be  prevented  from  indirectly  influencing  the  other 
partners :  and  supposing  a  collusion  to  exist  among 
them,  it  might  be  possible  for  them  to  divide  large 
sums  as  firofits,  when  perhaps  they  had  really  sustain- 
ed a  loss  ;  and  to  have  the  books  of  the  association  so 
contrived  that  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  detect  the 
fraud.  This,  it  is  alleged,  is  bj'  no  means  a  rare  oc- 
currence in  France. 

7.  Civic  Companies,  or  Corporations. — Exclusive  of 
the  companies  previously  mentioned,  a  number  of  an- 
cient companies  or  corporations  exist  in  most  European 
countries,  the  members  of  which  enjoy  certain  political 
as  well  as  commercial  privileges.  When  the  feudal 
system  began  to  be  subverted  by  the  establishment  of 
good  order  and  regular  government  in  the  towns,  the 
inhabitants  were  divided  into  certain  trades  or  corpo- 
rations, by  which  the  magistrates  and  other  function- 
aries were  chosen.  The  members  of  these  trades,  or 
corporations,  partly  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  priv- 
ileges, and  partly  to  provide  a  resource,  in  case  of  ad- 
versity, for  themselves,  acquired  or  iisurped  the  power 
of  enacting  bj'-laws  regulating  the  admission  of  new 
members,  and  at  the  same  time  set  about  providing  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  such  as  accident  or  misfortune 
might  reduce  to  a  state  of  indigence.  Hence  the  ori- 
gin of  api)renticeships,  the  refusal  to  allow  any  one  not 
a  member  of  a  corporation  to  carry  on  any  business 
within  the  precincts  of  any  town  corporate,  and  the  va- 
rious regulations  that  had  to  be  submitted  to,  and  the 
fees  that  had  to  be  paid  by  tliQ  claimants  for  enrollment 
in  corporations.  For  a  lengthened  period  these  privi- 
leges and  regulations  were  very  oppressive.  "\A'ithin 
the  last  century,  however,  their  influence  has  been  pro- 
gressively diminishing.  In  France,  where  the  abuses 
inseparable  from  the  system  had  attained  to  a  very 
groat  height,  it  was  entirely  swept  off  by  the  Revolu- 
tion :  and  though  corporations  still  exist  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, they  have  been  stripped  of  several  of  their  pecul- 
iar franchises ;  and  should  now,  for  the  most  part,  be 
regarded  more  perhaps  in  the  light  of  charitable  than 
of  political  institutions.  It  would  be  well,  however, 
were  they  reduced  entirely  to  the  former  character, 
and  were  the  few  political  and  commercial  privileges 
which  they  still  enjoy  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the 
citizens.  At  their  first  institution,  and  for  some  time 
after,  corporations,  considered  as  political  bodies,  were 
probably  useful :  but  such  is  no  longer  the  case  ;  and  in 
so  far  as  they  now  possess  any  special  immunities,  they 
tend  to  obstruct  that  free  competition  that  is  so  ad- 
vantageous. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Report  on  the  Cimimerce 
and  Manufactures  of  the  United  .States,  drawn  u])  by 
Albert  Gallatin,  Esquire,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  laid  before  Congress  in  1816,  sets  the  superior 
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advantages  resulting  from  tlie  unrestricted  freedom  of 
industry  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.  "  No 
cause,"  saj's  be,  "  has,  jierhaps,  more  promoted  in  ev- 
ery respect  the  general  imiirovement  of  the  United 
States,  than  the  absence  of  those  systems  of  internal 
restrictions  and  monopoly  which  continue  to  disfigure 
the  state  of  society  in  other  countries.  No  laws  exist 
here,  dircctlv  or  indirectly,  confining  men  to  a  partic- 
ular occupation  or  place,  or  excluding  any  citizen  from 
any  branch  he  may  at  any  time  think  proper  to  pur- 
sue. Industry'  is,  in  every  respect,  free  and  unfetter- 
ed ;  every  species  of  trade,  commerce,  and  profession, 
and  manufacture,  being  equally  open  to  all,  uilhout  re- 
quiring any  r((jular  apj)rcnlice.'hip,  admission,  or  license. 
llcncc  tliu  imiirovement  of  America  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  improvement  of  her  agriculture,  and  to  the 
rai)id  formation  and  settlement  of  new  states  in  the 
wilderness ;  but  her  citizens  have  extended  their  com- 
merce to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  carry  on  with 
complete  success  even  those  branches  for  which  a  mo- 
nopoly had  heretofore  been  considered  essentially  nec- 
essary." 

There  is  in  Rkks'  Cyclopedia,  art.  Company,  a  list 
of  the  different  civic  companies  belonging  to  the  city 
of  London,  in  which  the  periods  of  their  incorporation, 
and  various  other  important  particulars  with  respect  to 
several  of  them,  arc  specified. 

Among  the  earliest  commercial  companiesinEngland 
may  be  named  the  Steel-yard  Society,  established  A.n. 
1232.  The  second  company  was  the  merchants  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  in  1248. — Stowe.  The  third  was  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  incorporated  by  Elizabeth,  1564. 
There  are  ninety-one  city  companies  in  London ;  the 
first  twelve  are, 

A.D. 

1  Mercers 13'.»3 

2  Grocers 134.5 

3  Drapers 1409 

4  rislimongcrs 13S4 

5  Goldsmitlis 132T 

C  Skinners 1327 

7  Merchant  Tailors 1406 

8  Haberdashers 1447 

9  Saltcrs ICoS 

10  Ironmongers 1464 

1 1  Vintners 1437 

12  Clotli-woikeis 14S2 

Companies,  Bubble.  Ruinous  speculations  com- 
ing under  this  name  have  been  formed,  commonly  by 
designing  persons.  Law's  Bubble,  in  1720-'21,  was 
perhaps  the  most  extraoi-dinary  of  its  kind,  and  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  in  the  same  year,  was  scarcely  less 
memorable  for  its  ruin  of  tliousands  of  families.  Many 
companies  were  established  in  Great  Britain  in  1824 
and  1825,  and  most  of  them  turned  out  to  be  hublles ; 
and  owing  to  the  rage  for  taking  shares  in  each -scheme 
as  it  was  projected,  immense  losses  were  incurred  by 
individuals,  and  the  families  of  thousands  of  specu- 
lators were  totally  ruined. — See  Law's  Bluble  and 

BANKItUPTS. 

Compass  (Germ.  Ein  Konipass ;  Du.  Zeelcompass ; 
Da.  Hickompass  ;  Sw.  SJocompass ;  Fr.  Jioussoli',  Compos 
de  mer  i  It.  Bussola;  Sp.  Aguja  de  marear ;  Port.  Com- 
passo  de  marear;  Russ.  Kwnpass  korabelniii),  or  mari- 
ner's compass,  an  instrument  composed  of  a  needle  and 
card,  by  which  the  ship's  course  is  directed.  The  nee- 
dle, with  little  variation,  always  points  to  the  north ; 
and  hence  the  mode  of  steering  by  the  compass. 

The  common  opinion  is  that  the  compass  was  in- 
vented by  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  the  once  famous  re- 
public of  Amaljihi,  very  near  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Dr.  Robertson  has  adopted  this  opin- 
ion, and  regrets  that  contemporary  historians  furnish 
no  details  as  to  the  life  of  a  man  to  whose  genius  soci- 
ety is  so  deeply  indebted. — History  of  America,  vol.  i. 
p.  47,  8vo  ed.  But  though  Gioia  may  have  made  im- 
provements on  the  compass,  it  has-been  shown  that  he 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  its  discoverer.  Pas- 
sages have  been  produced  from  writers  who  flourished 
more  than  a  century  before  Gioia,  in  which  the  polar- 


ity of  the  needle,  when  touched  by  the  magnet,  is  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out.  Not  only,  however,  had  this  sin- 
gular property  been  discovered,  but  also  its  application 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  long  previously  to  the 
fourteeutli  century.  Old  French  writers  have  been 
quoted  (Maci-hekso's  Annab  of  Commerce,  anno 
1200;  Rkes'  Cyclopedia),  that  seem  fully  to  establish 
this  fact.  But  whatever  doubts  may  exist  with  respect 
to  them  can  not  aflect  the  pas.'agts  which  the  learned 
Spanish  antiquary,  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany  {Ques- 
tiones  Cridcas,  p.  73-132;,  has  given  from  a  work  of  the 
famous  Raymond  Lully  (Lie  Cojtt(mplutione)  published 
in  1272.  In  one  place  Lully  says,  "  as  the  needle, 
when  touched  by  the  magnet,  naturally  turns  to  the 
north"  (sicut  acug  per  huturam  vtrtitur  ad  lej-O  ulricnem 
dum  sit  facta  a  maf^nete).  This  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
author's  acquaintance  with  the  polarity  of  the  needle; 
and  the  following  passage  from  the  same  work — "as 
the  nautical  needle  directs  mariners  in  their  naviga- 
tion" (sicut  acus  nautica  diriyit  marinarios  in  gva  navi- 
ffalione,  etc.'),  is  no  less  conclusive  as  to  its  being  used 
by  sailors  in  regulating  their  course.  There  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  the  needle 
Raymond  Lully  had  in  view  -was  made  use  of.  It  has 
been  sufficiently  established  (see  the  authorities  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  \7.\:y.i,  Dissertation  sur  I'Oriffine 
de  la  BoussoW)  that  it  was  usual  to  float  the  needle,  by 
means  of  a  straw,  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water : 
and  Capmany  contends  that  we  are  indebted  to  Gioia 
for  the  card  and  the  method  now  followed  of  suspend- 
ing the  needle  ;  improvrments  •« hich  have  given  to  the 
compass  all  its  convenience,  and  a  verj-  large  portion 
of  its  utility.  But  this  part  of  his  IHssertation,  though 
equally  learned  and  ingenious,  is  by  no  means  so  sat- 
isfactory as  the  other.  It  is  difiicult  to  conceive  how 
mariners  at  sea  could  have  availed  themselves  of  a 
floating  needle :  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Gioia  had  considerably  improved 
the  construction  of  the  compass;  and  that,  the  Anial- 
phitans  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  general 
use,  he  -was,  with  excusable  partiality,  represented  by 
them,  and  subsequently  regarded  by  others,  as  its  in- 
ventor. 

The  reader  will  not  consider  these  details  out  of 
place  in  a  work  on  commerce,  which  the  compass  has 
done  so  much  to  extend.  "  Its  discovery,"  to  borro-w 
the  language  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  "has  given  birth  to 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
The  former  it  has  extended  to  ever}-  shore  of  the  globe, 
and  increased  and  multiplied  its  operations  and  bene- 
ficial effects  in  a  degree  -which  was  not  conceivable  by 
those  who  lived  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  latter  it  has 
rendered  expeditious,  and  comparatively  safe,  by  ena- 
bling the  navigator  to  launch  out  upon  the  ocean  free 
from  the  danger  of  rocks  and  shoals.  By  the  use  of 
this  noble  instrument,  the  whole  world  has  become  one 
vast  commercial  commonwealth,  the  most  distant  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  are  brought  together  for  their 
mutual  advantage,  ancient  prejudices  are  obliterated, 
and  mankind  are  civilized  and  enlightened."' 

According  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  instrument 
is  chiefly  applied,  it  becomes  the  mariner's  ctrnpass,  the 
azimuth  compass,  the  variation  ccmpass,  each  particular 
application  requiring  some  peculiarity  of  construction ; 
but  whatever  modifications  it  maj-  receive,  the  essen- 
tial parts  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  These  are  a  mag- 
netized bar  of  steel,  called  the  needle,  having  fitted  to 
it  at  its  centre  a  cap,  which  is  supported  on  an  upright 
pivot  made  sharp  at  the  point  in  order  to  diminish  the 
friction  as  much  as  possible  and  allow  the  needle  to 
turn  with  the  slightest  force.  The  mariner's  c<mf<is* 
has  a  circular  card  attached  to  its  needle,  which  turns 
with  it,  and  on  the  circumference  of  which  arc  marked 
the  degrees,  and  also  the  thirty-two  jwinij  or  rhumbs. 
likewise  divided  into  half  and  quarter  points.  The 
pivot  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  a  circular 
box,  called  the  compass-box,  which  contains  the  needle 
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and  its  card,  and  which  is  covered  with  a  glass  top  to 
prevent  the  needle  from  being  disturbed  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  air.  The  compass-box  is  suspended  within 
a  large  box  b}^  means  of  two  concentric  brass  circles  or 
gimbals  ;  the  outer  one  being  fixed  by  horizontal  piv- 
ots, both  to  the  inner  circle  which  carries  the  compass- 
box,  and  also  the  outer  box,  the  two  sets  of  axes  being 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  By  means  of  this  ar- 
rangement, the  inner  circle,  with  the  compass -box, 
needle,  and  card,  always  retain  a  horizontal  position, 
notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the  ship. 

The  notation  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  as  follows : 
The  circumference  being  divided  into  the  four  quad- 
rants by  two  diameters  at  right  angles,  the  extremities 
of  these  diameters  are  the  four  cardinal  points  (cardo, 
a  hinge),  marked  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.  (north,  south,  east, 
west).  Bisecting  each  of  the  quadrants,  the  several 
points  of  bisection  are  denoted  by  placing  the  two  let- 
ters at  the  extremities  of  the  quadrant  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. Thus  N.E.  (northeast)  denotes  the  point  which  is 
half  way  between  north  and  east ;  and  so  with  N. W., 
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S.E.,  S.W.  (northwest,  southeast,  southwest).  Let  the 
octants  next  be  bisected;  the  points  of  division  are  de- 
noted b}'  prefixing  to  each  of  the  above  combinations 
first  the  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  two  cardi- 
nal points  of  which  it  is  formed.  Thus  N.E.  gives 
N.N.E.  and  E.N.E.  (north-northeast  and  east-north- 
east) ;  and  so  in  respect  of  the  others.  Sixteen  points 
have  thus  been  named.  Let  the  distances  be  again  bi- 
sected, then  each  of  the  points  so  found  is  expressed  by 
that  one  of  the  preceding  points  already  named  to  which 
it  is  nearest,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  cardinal  point 
toward  which  its  departure  from  the  nearest  point  leads 
it,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  letter  b  (by).  Thus 
the  point  half  waj'  between  X.  and  X.X.E.  is  N.  b}'  E. 
(north-by-east);  that  which  is  halfway  between  N.N.E. 
and  N.E.  is  N.E.  by  N.  (northeast-bj'-north),  etc.  The 
whole  of  the  thirty-two  points  are  thus  distinguished 
in  the  figure. 

The  principal  requisites  of  a  compass  are  intensity 
of  directive  force,  and  susceptibility.  The  first  of  these 
is  obtained  by  constructing  the  needle  of  the  material 
and  form  best  suited  to  receive  and  retain  the  magnet- 
ic virtue.  A  number  of  experiments  on  this  subject 
were  made  by  Coulomo,  and  more  recently  by  Captain 
Kater,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  P/iil.  Trans. 
for  1821.  Captain  Kater  found  that  the  kind  of  steel 
capable  of  receiving  the  greatest  magnetic  force  is  shear 
steel ;  and  that  the  best  form  is  that  of  a  lozenge  or 
rhomboid,  cut  out  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
extent  of  surface  in  proportion  to  the  mass,  it  being 
found  that  the  directive  force  of  the  needle,  when  mag- 
netized to  saturation,  depends  not  on  the  extent  of 
surface,  but  on  the  mass.  Beyond  a  certain  limit 
(about  five  inches)  no  additional  power  is  gained  by 
increasing  the  length  of  the  needle;  and  needles  ex- 
ceeding a  verj' moderate  length  are  apt  to  have  several 
consecutive  jioles,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  a 
great  diminution  of  directive  force.  On  this  account 
short  needles,  made  very  hard,  are  to  be  preferred. — 
Braxue's  Encyclopedia  of  Arts. 

Like  many  other  of  the  mostvaluable  arts  of  life,  the 
origin  of  the  compass  is  entirely  unknown.     By  some 


writers  it  is  ascribed  to  Flavio  Gioia,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  yet  Guyot  de  Provence,  who  lived 
a  century  earlier,  speaks  of  the  loadstone,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  marinetti,  or  mariner's  stone,  as  use- 
ful to  navigation.  Others  pretend  that  it  was  invent- 
ed in  France ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  reason 
for  this  supposition  than  the  fact  that  from  time  im- 
memorial the  north  point  of  the  compass  card  has 
been  distinguished  and  ornamented  with  a  Jkur  de  lis. 
For  a  reason  of  a  different  kind,  but  perhaps  of  the 
same  degree  of  weight.  Dr.  AVallis  and  others  have 
supposed  the  invention  to  belong  to  England,  the  name 
compass,  which  is  given  to  the  instrument  by  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  being  used  in  England  to  signify  a 
circle.  The  term  hussola  in  Italian  and  boussole  in 
French,  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  our 
term  box,  by  which  the  compass  is  frequently  desig- 
nated. Gilbert,  in  his  celebrated  work  De  Ma<jnete, 
afiirms  that  Marco  Polo  brought  the  invention  to  Eu- 
rope from  China,  about  the  year  1200.  It  appears  verj' 
probable  that  the  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the 
directive  property  of  the  loadstone  at  an  early  period. 

The  azimuth  compass,  being  intended  to  show  the 
bearing  of  objects  in  respect  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
has  its  circle  divided  merely  into  degrees,  instead  of 
the  rhumbs  used  in  navigation,  and  is  provided  with 
sights  to  allow  the  angles  to  be  taken  more  accurately. 

The  variation  compass  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  di- 
urnal changes  in  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  from 
the  true  meridian  ;  and  the  needle  is  generally  made 
of  much  greater  length  than  the  mariner's  compass,  in 
order  to  render  minute  variations  more  sensible. 

Compass  Variations. — In  a  recent  publication  on  the 
danger  to  which  vessels  are  exposed  from  compass  va- 
riations, there  was  suggested  a  plan  of  much  import- 
ance to  commerce:  that  in  all  large  ports  at  least, 
where  vessels  are  equipped,  a  competent  person  ought 
to  be  appointed,  whose  duties  should  be  to  select  in  ev- 
er\-  ship  an  advantageous  position  for  a  standard  com- 
pass, combining  the  two  requisites  in  such  selection  of 
a  manageable  local  attraction,  and  of  convenient  ac- 
cess for  navigating  the  ship — to  determine  experiment- 
ally the  local  deviations  of  the  standard  compass  in 
difterent  azimuths,  to  instruct  the  master  how  to  repeat 
the  same  on  future  occasions,  and  to  see  that  he  right- 
ly and  thoroughly  understands  the  deduction  of  the 
true  magnetic  courses  from  those  of  the  standard  com- 
pass, and  of  the  course  by  the  standard  compass  corre- 
sponding to  the  true  course  which  he  desires  to  steer, 

Sflf-ref/istering  Compass. — The  self-registering  com- 
pass, by  M.  Deluil,  is  designed  to  register  the  changes 
of  direction  in  a  vessel  for  every  three  minutes  during 
the  twentj'-four  hours.  The  marking  is  made  upon  a 
compass  card.  It  consists  of  a  clock  movement  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  apparatus  for  causing  the  point  or 
pivot  carrying  the  needles  to  move  up  and  down  at 
regular  intervals — of  an  endless  screw,  furnished  with 
a  nut  carrying  the  point,  for  piercing  the  paper — and  of 
the  compass  card,  made  of  three  needles  fixed  to  a  sheet 
of  mica.  The  mica  is  covered  with  a  disk  of  velvet, 
firmlj'  glued  to  it  by  means  of  strong  glue,  and  whose 
tissue  has  been  saturated  with  a  kind  of  glue  that  is 
soft  when  cold.  When  the  needle  is  fixed  toward  the 
north,  the  axis  or  diametral  line  of  the  compass  card  is 
placed  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  ship,  and  the  punc- 
tures made  every  three  minutes  indicate  the  deviation 
of  this  axis. 

Composition,  in  Commerce,  commonly  implies  the 
dividend  or  sum  paid  by  an  insolvent  del)tor  to  his  cred- 
itors, and  accepted  by  them  in  payment  for  tlicir  debts. 

Coney  Wool  (Ger.  Kaninchcun-olle ;  Du.  Konyn- 
hair;  Fr.  Foil  d>'  lapin  ;  It.  Pe!o  di  Caitiglio;  Sp.  Cone- 
jimd),  the  fur  of  rabbits.  This  article  is  extensively 
used  in  the  hat  manufacture ;  and  besides  the  largo 
supplies  raised  at  home,  a  great  deal  is  imported.  The 
imi)orts  usually  range  from  about  300,000  to  about 
500,000  skins  a  year. 
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Congreve  Rockets.  Invented  by  General  Sir 
Willuiiii  ('on;,'rovc  in  IMKJ.  The  Congreve  rockets, 
first  used  ayaiiist  IJoulognc  in  180C,  arc  of  various  di- 
mensions, and  diflerently  armed,  as  they  arc  intended 
for  the  field  or  for  bombardment.  Tliose  of  the  former 
class  carry  shells  or  case-shot;  those  of  tlic  latter  are 
armed  with  a  very  combustible  material  contained  in 
a  strong  metallic  cylindrical  case  with  a  conical  head. 
"When  once  inflamed,  this  substance  is  unextinguisha- 
ble,  it  scatters  its  burning  jiarticlcs  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  when  spent,  the  liall  explodes  like  a  grenade. 
The  rocket  is  projected  horizontally,  and  makes  a  loud 
whizzing  noise  in  its  passage  through  the  air.  The 
ammunition  used  varies  from  C  to  42  Ujs.  and  upward. 
These  rockets  were  certainly  a  very  important  inven- 
tion ;  but  from  their  liability  to  deflection  and  other 
defects,  they  are  now  regarded  as  less  advantageous 
than  the  ordinary  red-hot  shot  and  bombs.  The  se- 
cret of  their  composition  also  is  not  so  great  as  to  defy 
imitation  by  foreign  artillerists.  Sir  William  Co/i- 
grerc,  IJart.  (1772-1828),  inventor  of  the  rocket  called 
by  his  name,  was  a  general  of  artillery,  and  co-operated 
with  the  Duke  of  York  in  reforming  the  British  army, 
lie  wrote  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  (he  Mointting  of 
Naval  Ordnance  (Lond.  1812)  ;  and  a  Description  of  the 
IJydro-pneumatic  Lock  (Lond.  1815).  lie  died  at  Tou- 
louse in  1828.— E.  B. 

Connecticut,  the  southernmost  of  the  New  En- 
gland States,  is  situated  between  lat.  41°  and  42°  2' 
K,  and  long.  71''  20'  and  73^-"  15'  W.,  and  between  3° 
40'  24"  and  5°  41'  24"  E.  long,  from  'Washington.  It 
is  bounded  north  bj'  Massachusetts,  east  by  Ithode  Isl- 
and, south  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  west  by  New 
York.  It  contains  4750  square  miles,  or  3,040,000 
acres.  Its  population  in  17'JO,  was  237,946 ;  in  1800, 
251,002;  in  1810,  201,942;  in  1820,  275,248;  in  1830, 
297,711 ;  in  1840,  300,015 ;  in  1850,  370,792.  The  cap- 
itals arc,  Hartford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  50  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  New  Haven, 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  sets  up  4  miles  from  the 
sound.     It  contained,  in  1850,  eight  counties. 

The  beautiful  river  from  which  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut derives  its  name  was  first  discovered  (in  the  j"ear 
1614)  by  the  Dutch  Captain  Adrian  Block,  who  sailed 
into  it  as  far  up  as  the  present  site  of  Hartford,  and 
who  named  it  "'■  De  Versche  liirier"  (the  Fresh  Iliver), 
probably  from  the  fresh  appearance  of  its  waters  and 
green  valleys.  The  Dutch  from  New  Amsterdam  made 
some  attempts  at  settlement  along  this  river.  But  the 
English  colonists  and  explorers  from  Plymouth  and 
Boston,  on  their  way  to  the  west,  reached  it  about  the 
year  1630,  and  became  soon  the  exclusive  proprietors 
of  the  river  and  its  valley.  They  adopted  for  it  the 
original  name  of  the  aborigines,  which,  in  its  true  In- 
dian shape,  is  said  to  have  been  "  Quoiulitucut."  The 
meaning  of  this  word  is  stated  to  be  "  T/ie  L<>iig  i?iVf  r," 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  designation  which  the  Indians 
applied  often  as  a  river  name.  Among  others,  wc  find 
also  in  Long  Island  a  Connecticut  Kiver.  The  name 
■was  at  first  written  in  ditferent  ways.  We  fiml,  for  in- 
stance, on  one  map  of  the  year  1635,  the  ortl'ography 
"i?.  Coiwktcook.''  At  last  the  orthography  "Connec- 
ticut" prevailed.  The  English  colonists  applied  the 
name  of  the  river  for  the  first  time  to  a  tei-ritory  in  the 
year  1631,  when  they  claimed  a  tract  of  land  around 
the  present  site  of  Hartford,  and  intended  to  erect  there 
a  colony,  to  which  the  name  of"  Colony  ofConmcticttt" 
was  given.  This  was  an  inland  country,  sometimes 
also  called  "Mf  Colony  ofllarifurd."  In  the  year  1662 
King  Charles  II.  united  with  this  colony  that  of  New- 
Haven,  which  was  planted  on  the  shores  of  Long  Isl- 
and Sound,  and  which  had  existed  for  some  time  sep- 
arately under  a  particular  name.  The  king  named 
both  united  colonics  "  The  Proiince  of  Conwcticut ;"  and 
in  this  way  this  name  was  extended  to  the  sea-coast. 
It  included  then  also  a  great  part  of  Long  Island, 


which  had  been  settled  and  was  claimed  by  planters 
and  emigrants  from  the  Connecticut  valleys.  But 
soon  after  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland  by  the  En- 
gli:-h  (16G-t)  the  Duke  of  York  claimed  the  whole  of 
Long  Island,  which  now  was  separated  from  the  colo- 
ny of  Connecticut  and  became  a  part  of  the  province 
of  New  York.  In  comjiensation  for  this  loss  the  bound- 
aries of  Connecticut  were  extended  to  the  west  as  far 
as  Mormaromek  or  Byrani's  Iliver,  within  thirty  miles 
from  New  York,  so  that  now  the  name  Connecticut 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  These  boundaries  along  the  sea-coast 
have,  upon  the  whole,  remained  unchanged  ever  since. 
— J.  G.  KoiiL. 

Though  generally  hilly  and  broken,  no  part  of  the 
surface  rises  to  a  great  height  above  the  sea.  The 
greatest  elevation  is  a  range  of  mountains  commencing 
at  a  bluff  called  East  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  and  con- 
tinuing northward  through  the  state.  The  hills  are 
generally  of  moderate  size,  and  occur  in  quick  succes- 
sion in  ranges  trending  northward,  presenting  to  the 
traveler  an  ever-varying  aspect.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally fertile,  but  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage. 
There  were  in  this  state,  in  1850,  1,768,178  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  615,701  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms.  Cash  value  of  farms  $72,726,422 ;  and  the  value 
of  implements  and  machinen;-,  $l,892,.>il;  live-stock: 
horses,  20,879;  asses  and  mules,  49 ;  milch  cows,  85.461; 
working  oxen,  46,988;  other  cattle,  80,226;  sheep, 
174,181;  swine,  70,472;  value  of  live-stock,  $7,467,490. 
Manufactures. — There  were  in  the  state,  in  1850,  106 
cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $4,012,000, 
employing  2065  males,  and  3313  females,  producing 
54,370,527  yards  of  sheeting,  etc.,  and  950,000  pounds 
of  yam,  valued  at  §4,122,952;  149  woolen  factories, 
I  with  a  capital  of  §2,583,742,  employing  1893  males, 
!  and  1665  females,  producing  8,950,372  yards  of  cloth, 
i  valued  at  $4,921,152;  12  establishments  making  pig 
iron,  with  a  capital  of  .$207,600,  employing  120  persons, 
producing  13,020  tons  of  pig-iron,  etc. ;  the  entire  value 
of  products,  8379,000;  00  establishments,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  8580,800,  employing  949  persons,  and  making 
11,210  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $981,400  :  18  es- 
tablishments, with  a  capital  of  $529,500,  employing 
374  persons  manufacturing  6325  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
etc.,  valued  at  8667,500:  117  flouring  mills,  115  tan- 
neries, with  a  capital  of  $360,500,  employing  407  per- 
sons ;  value  of  products,  §731,006.  Capital  invested 
in  manufactures,  $23,890,348 ;  value  of  manufactured 
articles,  $41,897,848. 

The  state  is  watered  bj*  numerous  rivers  and  streams. 
Few  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  for  more  than  a  short 
distance  from  their  mouths.  The  principal  is  the  Con- 
necticut, which  rises  on  the  northern  border  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles  falls 
into  Long  Island  Sound  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme. 
Its  general  direction  is  south-by-west,  separating  New 
Hampshire  from  Vermont,  and  aftenvard  passing 
through  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Connecticut.  Below  Middletown  it  turns  to 
the  south-southeast,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to 
its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  to  Middletown,  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  for  vessels  draw  ing  10  feet,  and  to  Hartford.  20 
miles  higher,  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water.  The 
canals  and  other  improvements  recently  made  to  over- 
come the  rapids  and  falls,  have  rendered  it  navigable 
for  small  boats  as  far  as  Wells  River,  250  miles  above 
Hartford.  The  principal  tribntarv"  of  the  Connecticut 
in  this  state  is  the  Tunxis  or  Farmington.  which  rises 
in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  flows  southward  to  Farmington,  where  it 
abruptly  changes  its  course  to  the  northward.  On 
breaking  through  the  trap  range  of  the  Talcott  Mount- 
ains, it  again  takes  a  southerly  direction,  and  falls  into 
tlic  Connecticut  opposite  East  Windsor.  The  Ilousa- 
tonic  rises  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  en- 
ters this  state  near  its  northwest  comer,  after  which  it 
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has  a  south  and  southeast  course  to  the  Sound.  Its  en- 
trance is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  but  there  is  a  sloop  nav- 
igation for  12  miles.  The  Thames,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Quinebaug,  Shetucket,  and  Yantic  Riv- 
ers near  Norwich,  falls  into  the  Sound  at  Xew  Lon- 
don. The  mineral  wealth  of  Connecticut  is  considera- 
ble. Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  found  abundant- 
ly in  various  parts.  The  copper  mines  of  Bristol  and 
Plymouth  are  said  to  be  the  most  profitable  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  Professor  Silliman,  the 
Bristol  vein  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  for  more 
than  30  miles,  and  if  fully  worked  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing employment  to  30,000  miners.  The  Plymouth 
mines  are  considered  to  be  equally  rich.  Copper  is 
also  found  at  Granby.  Fine  marbles  of  different  kinds 
are  abundant,  and  extensive  quarries  of  freestone  ex- 
ist in  the  mountain  regions,  and  furnish  an  excellent 


building  material.  Zinc,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  plum- 
bago are  also  found ;  and  the  mineral  waters  of  Staf- 
ford have  long  been  celebrated. 

Connecticut  has  a  larger  productive  school  fund,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other  state, 
amounting  to  $2,049,482.  This  originated  chiefly  from 
the  sale  of  the  Western  Eeserve,  constituting  a  large 
part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in- 
cluded in  its  original  charter,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the 
United  States  by  way  of  compromise.  In  1852  there 
were  in  the  state  53  banks,  with  a  capital  of  812,509,808. 
It  has  no  state  debt.  There  is  a  state  prison  at  Weth- 
ersfield,  erected  in  1826. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  length,  cost,  capital, 
earnings,  etc.,  of  the  Connecticut  railroads,  is  from  the 
Official  Report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  that 
state  for  1856 : 


N.n,e3. 

Total 
Length. 

Length  in 
Connecticut. 

Capital 
Paid  in. 

Debt 
Funded  and 
Unfunded, 

Cost. 

Earnings. 
1855. 

Net 
Earnings. 

Divi- 
dendt. 

MUes. 

02i 

72 

G6 
12.'i- 

66 

50 

74 

57 

2.3J 

51 

r>5i 

74i 

Miles. 

6a 

51 
96 
57 
5) 
74 
57 
23} 

6 
55i 

8 

$2,992,450 
2,350,000 
2,122,300 
2,008,110 

509,200 

738,538 
2,000,000 
1,031,800 

279,0.50 
1,505,000 

922,500 
2,240,300 

$2,838,010 

141),  000 

1,564,589 

2,0.30,66") 

1,073,672 

761,462 

414,240 

524,244 

97,100 

446,700 

500,000 

1,518,671 

$5,070,979 
3,318,932 
2,597.153 
4,060,868 
1,594,682 
1,455,563 
2,431,773 
1,580,723 
373,460 
2,158,000 
l,400,0.:i0 
3,463,818 

$958,275 
730,012 
304,236 
258,685 
124,043 

88,007 
339,196 
220,459 

56,241 
250,6-27 
145,135 

.■:  9,917 

$338,877 

S52.799 

88,458 

119,611 

663,330 

30.318 

176,529 

95.955 

21,900 

74,834 

74,054 

8,139 

$235,000 
52.7^7 
18,141 

13,970 
37.692 
36,900 

Hartford,  Providence,  and  Fishkill.. 
N.  London,  Willimantic,  and  Palmer 
New  Haven  and  New  London 

New  York,  Providence,  and  Boston  . 

New  Haven  and  Northampton 

Boston  and  New  York  Central 

Tot.il 

772* 

5J0i 

$18,702,24S 

$12,165,.356^$i9,505,662 

$3,534,839 

$1,448,412 

$3;'4,491 

COMMKECE  OF  THE  STXTE  OP  COJfXECTICIJT  (BHO-AING  ALSO  THE  DiSTBKIT  TOKNAGE  IN  1821,  1831,  1841,  AND  1S51)  FBOM  OCT. 

1,  1820,  TO  July  1,  1856. 


Eiports. 

Imports. 

Tonnage 

!^]eared. 

District  Tonnage.           | 

Years  ending 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed. 

Sept.  30,  1321 

$366,180 

$10,007 

$376,187 

$312,090 

14,749 

74,084 

31,720 

1S22 

479,353 

5.959 

48.5,312 

507,094 

17,442 

1823.* 

480,941 

1,120 

482,061 

456,463 

16,733 

108 

1824 

570,634 

5,218 

575,852 

581,510 

20,946 

.... 

1825 

684,6'i6 

4,,5S4 

689,270 

707,478 

24,395 

1826 

69,454 

13,439 

708,893 

736.194 

21,634 

1827 

.567,100 

23,175 

590,275 

630,004 

18,078 

1828 

49.3,925 

27,620 

521,546 

485,174 

17,538 

1829 

4.50,985 

6,985 

457,970 

309,538 

16,090 

1S30 

Total... 

385,610 

3,901 

389,511 

269,583 

1S,2S5 

77 

$5,174,868 

$102,008 

$5,276,876 

$4,995,128 

185,940 

185 

Sept.  SO,  1S.31 

$482,073 

$810 

$482,883 

$405,066 

20,139 

18,063 

34,810 

1832 

430,466 

4.30,466 

437,715 

20,944 

367 

1833 

427,603 

427,603 

352,014 

18,458 

606 

1834 

421.419 

997 

422,416 

385,720 

18,548 

204 

1S35 

487,510 

25,460 

512,970 

439,502 

10,523 

618 

1836 

431,176 

7,023 

438,199 

463,163 

20,342 

1,542 

1S37 

523,103 

9,487 

532,590 

318,849 

20,299 

2,145 

1S3S 

54.3,610 

543,610 

343.331 

18,892 

420 

1839 

583,226 

583,226 

442,847 

26,808 

916     i       .... 

1S40 

Total... 

518,210 

518,210 

277,072 

24,122 

479     :      .... 

$4,843,396 

$43,777 

$4,892,173 

$3,870,279 

198,580 

7,297     i       .... 

Sept.  30,  1841 

$599,348 

$599,348 

$295,989 

27,886 

8,027 

26,421 

38,858 

1842 

532,302 

532,392 

335,707 

27,253 

4,791 

9mos.,    1S43» 

307,223 

307,223 

2.30,841 

14,113 

2,743 

June  30, 1544 

798,725 

1,291 

800,016 

323,299 

33,381 

4,780 

1845 

960,810 

8,245 

969,055 

372,075 

37,086 

2,101 

1846 

765,912 

10,000 

775,912 

413,478 

81,131 

5,937 

1847 

598,702 

490 

509,192 

275,823 

20,536 

1,966 

1848 

501,064 

501,064 

229,310 

23.500 

4.313 

1349 

264,000 

264,000 

234,746 

20,440 

3,719 

1850 

Total... 

241,202 

668 

241,930 

372,390 

17.515 

9,802 

$5,569,438 

$20,694 

$5,590,132 

$3,083,655 

252,841 

43,179 

June  30, 18.51 

$433,894 

$184 

$434,078 

$342,994 

22,.534 

8,127 

41,805 

74,374 

1852 

505,904 

270 

506,174 

394.675 

27,507 

10,237 



1853 

497,769 

ll,6t;5 

509,434 

54.'>.793 

19,942 

8,962 

1S54 

721,.307 

18.264 

739,575 

562,977 

23,7.50 

7,342 

.... 

1855 

•859,402 

19,382 

878.874 

633.826 

21,369 

7,379 

1856 

860,582 

20,292 

968,876 

741,756 

31,417 

8,929 

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and 

Consolidated  Fund.  Down  to  1816  the  ex- 
chequers of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  kept  sepa- 
rate, certain  portions  of  the  public  revenue  arising  in 
eacli  kingdom  being  especially  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  interest  on  its  own  debts,  and  other  pe- 
culiar purposes.  But  on  January  5th,  1816,  the  sepa- 
rate exchequers  were  consolidated  into  one ;  and  an 


fiscal  year  begins  July  1,  1S43. 

act  was  at  the  same  time  passed  consolidating  certain 
portions  of  the  joint  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land into  one  fund,  hence  called  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  providing  for  its  indiscriminate  application  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debts,  civil  lists,  and  other  spec- 
ified expenses  of  both  kingdoms.  Some  portions  of 
revenue  are  not  included  in  this  fund ;  but  it  embraces 
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bj'  far  the  largest  part  of  the  public  income.  Thus,  in 
1838,  of  a  fetal  net  income  of  £47,333,460,  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  included  no  less  than  £44,144,438:  the  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  the  peculiar  charges  to  he  de- 
frayed by  the  fund  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£31,742,918,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £12,401,570  applica- 
ble to  other  objects. — FAiit.MAi«  on  the  Funds,  7th  ed. 
p.  890 ;  /',„•/.  I'nppr,  No.  849.     Sess.  1839,  etc. 

Constantinople,  a  famous  city  of  southeastern 
Euroito,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern,  as  it 
still  is  of  the  Turkish  empire,  on  a  triangular  point  of 
land,  on  the  European  siile  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
(Propontis),  at  the  point  where  it  unites  with  the  IJos- 
phorus,  or  channel  leading  to  the  Ulack  .Sea,  lat.  41'' 
0'  12"  N.,  long.  28°  59'  2"  E.  Population  variously 
estimated  at  from  300,000  to  600,000,  but  believed,  by 
the  best  authorities,  to  be  about  450,000.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  renowned  city  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of 


view,  one  of  the  finest  imaginable.  Standing  on  the 
narrow  straiU  uniting  the  ilediterranean  and  Euxine 
Seas,  she  at  once  commands  and  is  the  entrepOt  for 
the  commerce  between  them.  The  harlx>r  is  most  ex- 
cellent. It  consists  of  an  exten.sive  inlet,  or  arm  of 
the  sea,  stretching  along  the  northeast  side  of  the  citj-, 
which  it  divides  from  the  suburbs  of  Galafa  and  Pera! 
It  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest 
ships,  and  can  accommodate  more  than  1000  sail  The 
strong  current  that  sets  through  the  Bosphorus  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  strikes  against  Seraglio  Point  (»€e 
Plan) ;  a  i)art  of  the  water,  being  in  consequence  forced 
into  the  harbor,  runs  along  its  southwestern  side  in  the 
direction  marked  by  the  arrows  {see  I'/an),  till,  arriv- 
ing at  its  extremity,  it  escapes  by  the  opposite  side. 
In  the  middle  the  water  is  still.  On  leaving  the  port, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  well  over  to  the  northern  side: 
for  otherwise  the  ship  might  be  taken  by  the  currentj 
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and  driven  on  Seraglio  Point.  It  may  be  -worth  while, 
however,  to  remark  that,  notwithstanding  this  incon- 
venience, the  current  has  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
city,  by  scouring  the  harbor,  and  carrying  away  the 
filth  and  ballast  by  which  it  must  otherwise  have  been 
long  since  choked  up.  The  distance  across  from  Se- 
raglio Point  to  the  opposite  suburb  of  Scutari,  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  is  rather  more  than  an  English  mile. 
Within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  latter  is  a 
rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a  tower  and  light-house, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tower  of  Leander.  I'or- 
eigners  reside  in  Galata,  Pera,  and  the  suburbs,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  harbor ;  and  it  is  there,  consequent- 
h',  that  the  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  carried  on. 
The  quays  are  good,  and  ships  lie  close  alongside. 

The  Bosphorus,  or  channel  of  Constantinople,  runs 
in  a  northeast  by  north  direction  about  15  miles,  vary- 
ing in  breadth  from  1^  to  i  a  mile.  It  is  swept  by  a 
rapid  current,  which  it  requires  a  brisk  gale  to  stem, 
and  has  throughout  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  Hel- 
lespont, or  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  leading  from  the 
Archipelago  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  about  13  leagues 
in  length.  Its  direction  is  nearly  northeast.  Where 
narrowest,  it  is  little  more  than  a  mile  across.  It 
also  is  swept  bj'  a  strong  current,  and  has  deep  Avater 
throughout. 

The  subjoined  plan  of  part  of  Constantinople  and  its 
port  is  copied,  without  reduction,  from  the  beautiful 
plan  of  the  city  and  Bosphorus,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  M.  Merzoff  Robert  of  Munich,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Wilde  of  London. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  appearance 
of  the  city  when  seen  from  the  sea,  but  on  landing  the 
illusion  vanishes.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dark,  ill- 
paved,  and  irregular.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  ef- 
fective system  of  police,  and  of  the  most  ordinary  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  they  are  extremely  filthv ;  and 
are  infested  with  herds  of  dogs,  and  also  with  rats, 
which  perform  the  functions  of  scavengers.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  fires  are  frequent. 
Most  of  these  happen  designedly ;  the  burning  of  a  few 
hundred  houses  being  deemed  the  readiest  and  most 
effectual  means  of  making  the  government  aware  of 
the  public  dissatisfaction,  and  of  procuring  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras, 
or  120  aspers.  The  Turkish  coin  has  been  so  much 
degraded,  that  the  piastre,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
worth  2s.  sterling,  is  now  worth  little  more  than  Ad.  A 
bag  of  silver  (Jcefer)  =500  piastres,  and  a  bag  of  gold 
(toze)  =30,000  piastres. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  commercial  weights 
are:  176  drams=l  rottolo ;  2-272  rottoli=l  oke ;  G 
okes  =  l  batman;  7^  batmans  =  l  quintal  or  cantaro  = 
1 24-457  (124^  very  nearly)  lbs.  avoirdupois  =56-437 
kilogrammes  =  116-527  lbs.  of  Hamburg.  The  quintal 
of  cotton  is  45  okes  =  127-2  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  pik  or  pike  is  of  two  sorts,  the  greater  and  the 
lesser.  The  greater,  called  halehi  or  arschim,  used  in 
the  measurement  of  silks  and  woolens,  is  very  near  28 
inches  (27'9).  The  lesser,  called  endese,  used  in  the 
measuring  of  cottons,  carpets,  etc.  =27  inches.  Hence 
100  long  piks  =77-498  English  yards,  and  100  short 
piks=75-154  English  yards.  But  in  ordinary  com- 
mercial affairs  the  pik  is  estimated  at  Jths  of  an  En- 
glish 3'ard. 

Corn  is  measured  by  the  kisloz  or  killow—O-dil  of  a 
Winchester  bushel  8i  kisloz  =  l  quarter.  The/brtin 
=4  kisloz. 

Oil  and  other  liquids  are  sold  by  the  alma  or  meter  =^ 
1  gallon  3  pints,  English  wine  measure.  The  alma  of 
oil  should  weigh  8  okes. — Nelkenbreciier  and  Dr. 
Kelly. 

The  Port  charges  on  account  of  English  vessels  in 
the  harbors  of  tiie  Ottoman  empire  are  fixed  by  treaty 
at  300  aspers,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Trade,  etc. — Owing  to  the  vicious  institutions  of  the 


Turks,  and  the  disorganized  state  of  the  empire,  the 
trade  of  Constantinople  is  very  far  from  being  so  ex- 
tensive as  might  be  supposed  from  its  situation  and 
population.  The  imports  consist  of  corn,  iron,  timber, 
tallow,  and  furs,  principally  from  the  Black  Sea  ;  and 
of  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  coal,  tin,  tin  plates,  woolens, 
silks,  cutlery,  watches  and  jewelry,  paper,  glass,  furni- 
ture, indigo,  cochineal,  etc.,  from  England  and  other 
European  countries.  Corn  and  coffee  are  imported 
from  Alexandria  ;  but  considerable  quantities  of  Bra- 
zil and  West  India  coffee  are  also  imported,  particular- 
ly in  British  and  American  bottoms.  Sugar  is  partly 
imported  from  the  East,  but  principally  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  exports  consist  of  silk,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  article,  carpets,  hides,  wool,  Angola 
goats'  hair,  yellow  berries,  boxwood,  opium,  galls,  bul- 
lion and  diamonds,  and  a  few  other  articles.  But  the  ex- 
ports are  always  very  much  less  than  the  imports ;  and 
ships  carrying  goods  to  Constantinople  either  return  in 
ballast,  or  get  return  cargoes  at  Smyrna,  Odessa,  Salon- 
ica,  etc.,  on  which  places  they  frequently  procure  bills 
at  Constantinople.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  the  citj',  and  of  the  Levant  generally,  is  in  the 
hands  of  Greek  merchants,  who  by  their  superior  skill, 
industry,  and  knowledge  of  those  with  whom  the}-  have 
to  deal,  have  completely  distanced  their  English, 
French,  and  other  European  competitors  (denominated 
Franks).  The  Armenians  only  have  been  able  to 
withstand  the  competition  of  the  Greeks.  Bargains 
are  negotiated  by  Jew  brokers,  some  of  whom  are  rich. 

Constantinople  was  known  as  the  Stanboli  of  the 
Greeks,  or  Istanboul  of  the  Turks.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  change  this  latter  name  into  Islamboul,  that 
is,  the  town  of  Islam  or  Mohammedanism,  and  coins 
were  even  struck  bearing  the  new  name ;  but  the  at- 
tempt failed,  and  the  coinage  again  bears  the  impres- 
sion "  struck  at  Istanboul."  The  entire  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical authority  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  concen- 
trated in  the  city,  where  reside  the  chief  pashas,  muf- 
tis, and  ulemas ;  the  patriarch  and  synod  of  the  Creek 
Church ;  an  Armenian  and  a  Catholic  archbishop. 
That  part  of  it  whicli  is  now  occupied  by  the  seraglio, 
and  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall,  is  im- 
derstood  to  have  been  the  Byzantium  of  the  ancients. 

Commercial  Policy. — It  is  singular  that,  as  respects 
commerce,  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  government, 
whether  originating  in  design  or  carelessness,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  highest  praise.  "  No  restrictions,"  says 
Mr.  Thornton,  "are  laid  on  commerce,  except  in  the 
instance  of  a  general  prohibition  of  exporting  the  arti- 
cles necessary  for  the  support  of  human  life  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  from  the  capital,  ivhcre  alone  it  is 
rigorously  enforced ;  and  this  impolitic  restraint  will 
no  doubt  be  removed  when  the  Turkish  government 
shall  become  sensible  that  what  is  intended  as  the 
means  of  securing  abundance  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  cause 
of  that  scarcity  which  is  sometimes  experienced.  With 
this  one  exception,  commerce  is  perfectly  free  and  un- 
fettered. Every  article  of  foreign  or  domestic  growth 
or  manufacture  is  conveyed  into  every  port,  and  over 
every  province,  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  magistrates,  after  payment  of  the  duties.  On 
this  subject  I  speak  from  actual  experience,  and  may 
appeal  to  every  foreign  or  native  merchant  in  Turkey 
for  its  generartruth. "—PreseHi  State  o/Tkirkey,  vol.  i. 
p.  82. 

The  duties,  too,  are  extremely  moderate,  being  only 
five  per  cent,  on  imports,  viz.,  three  per  cent,  on  goods 
when  landed,  and  two  per  cent,  on  their  being  admit- 
ted to  consumption  {Ubicini,  i.  281),  and  about  three 
per  cent,  on  most  articles  of  export.  Hence,  in  almost 
all  that  relates  to  her  commercial  regulations,  Turkey 
is  entitled  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilized  Euro- 
pean powers  ;  and  this  she  did  in  a  very  able  manner, 
in  an  ofRcial  paper  published  in  the  Moniteur  Ottoman, 
in  September,  1832.  We  extract  a  few  paragraphs 
from  this  interesting  document. 
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"Good  sense,  tolerance,  and  hospitality  hare  long  ago  done 
for  the  uttonian  empire  wliat  tlie  other  states  of  Europe  are 
endeavoring  to  effect  by  more  or  less  happy  political  comhi- 
nationH.  Since  the  throne  of  the  Hultans  has  been  elevated 
at  Constantinople,  commercial  prohibitiona  have  been  un- 
known :  they  opened  all  the  portH  of  their  empire  to  the  com- 
merce, to  tlie  iiiaiiufactures,  to  the  territorial  produce  of  the 
Occident,  or,  to  Bay  better,  of  the  whole  world.  Liberty  of 
comuicrcc  has  reigned  here  without  limits,  as  large,  as  ex- 
tended as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

"Here  every  object  of  exchange  is  admitted,  and  circulates 
without  meeting  any  obstacle  other  than  the  payment  of  an 
infinit<ly  small  portion  of  the  value  to  the  custom-hou.-e. 
The  chimera  of  a  balance  of  trade  never  entered  into  heads 
scns-ible  enough  not  to  dream  of  calculating  whether  there 
was  most  profit  in  buying  or  eelling.  Thua  the  markets  of 
Turkey,  supplied  from  all  countries,  refusing  no  objectn  which 
mercantile  spirit  puts  in  circulation,  and  imposing  no  charge 
on  the  vessels  that  transport  them,  are  seldom  or  never  the 
ECencs  of  those  di.^ordered  movements  occasioned  by  the  sud- 
den deficiency  of  nuch  or  such  merchandise,  which,  exorbi- 
tantly raising  prices,  are  the  scourges  of  the  lower  orders,  by 
imsettling  their  habits,  and  by  inflicting  privations.  From 
the  system  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions  arise  those  de- 
vouring tides  and  ebbs  which  sweep  away  in  a  day  the  labor 
of  years,  and  convert  commerce  into  a  career  of  alarms  and 
perpetual  dangers.  In  Turkey,  where  this  system  does  not 
cxi.ft,  these  disastrous  effects  are  unknown. 

"  The  extreme  moderation  of  the  duties  is  the  complement 
of  this  regime  of  commercial  liberty;  and  in  no  portion  of  the 
globe  are  the  officers  charged  with  the  collection  of  more 
confiding  facility  for  the  valuations,  and  of  so  decidedly  con- 
ciliatory a  spirit  in  every  transaction  regarding  commerce. 

"Away  with  the  supposition  that  these  facilities  granted 
to  strangers  arc  concessions  extorted  from  weakness!  The 
dates  of  the  contracts  tcnned  capitulations,  which  establish 
the  rights  actually  enjoyed  by  foreign  merchants,  recall  pe- 
riods at  which  the  Mussulman  power  was  altogether  predomi- 
nant in  Europe.  The  first  capitulation  which  France  obtained 
was  in  15^5,  from  Soliman  the  Canonist  (the  Magnificent). 
The  dispositions  of  these  contracts  have  become  antiquated, 
the  fundamental  principles  remain.  Thus,  310  years  ago, 
the  sultans,  by  an  act  of  munificence  and  of  reason,  antici- 
pated the  most  ardent  desires  of  civilized  Kurope,  and  pro- 
claimed inilimited  freedom  of  commerce.'' 

Did  the  policy  of  Turkey  in  other  respects  harmonize 
with  this,  she  -would  be  one  of  the  most  civilized  and 
powerful  of  nations,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most 
abject  and  degraded.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  Tyranny  and  insecuri- 
ty universally  prevail.  "  The  cultivator  of  the  soil,'' 
says  one  of  her  eulogists,  "is  ever  a  helpless  prey  to 
injustice  and  oppression.  The  government  agents 
liave  to  sufler  in  their  turn  from  the  cruelty  and  rapac- 
ity of  which  they  themselves  have  been  guilty ;  and 
the  manufacturer  has  to  bear  his  full  sliare  of  the  com- 
mon insecurity ;  he  is  li.xed  to  the  spot,  and  can  not 
escape  the  grasp  of  the  local  governor.  The  raw  ma- 
terial monopolized  by  a  bey  or  ayan,  may  be  forced 
upon  him  at  a  higher  price  than  he  could  purchase  it 
himself,  and  perhaps  of  inferior  quality  ;  lines  may  be 
impo.sed  upon  him,  he  may  be  taken  for  forced  labor, 
or  troops  may  bo  cjuartercd  on  his  workshop." — UuQU- 
IIAKT  on  Turkey  and  its  liigources,  p.  l.')i). 

Some  vigorous  etlbrts  have  been  made  of  late  years 
by  the  Turkish  government  to  reform  abuses;  but 
with  little  or  no  practical  eliect.  There  is,  in  truth, 
neither  public  virtue  nor  principle  in  the  country  to 
second  these  efforts.  Corruption  of  every  kind  is  as 
prevalent  as  ever ;  and  the  rayahs  continue  to  be  ex- 
posed to  every  sort  of  oppression.  There  are  no  roads 
in  any  part  of  the  emjiire ;  and  agriculture  is  every- 
where in  the  most  abject  condition.  Indeed,  vast 
tracts  of  the  most  fertile  (^and  of  old  the  most  tlourish- 
ing)  districts  of  .\sia  Elinor  are  wholly  waste  and  un- 
occupied ;  and  the  evil,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  con- 
tiniutUy  increasing.  The  greater  density  of  population 
in  Kuro))ean  Turkey,  and  the  little  industry  found  in 
it,  are  due  to  ti>e  energies  of  the  t^hristian  population. 
And  when  the  latter  have  been  emancipated  from  the 
slavery  in  w  hich  they  have  been  long  held,  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  their  barbarian  task-masters  from  Europe. 


the  beautiful  provinces  in  which  they  have  been  .so 
long  permitted  to  encamp  will  again  become  the  favor- 
ite seats  of  industry  and  civilization.  But  the  degra- 
dation in  which  the  native  inhabitants  are  involved 
would  have  been  still  more  complete,  but  for  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  they  liave  always  enjoyed.  This  has 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  seeds  of  industry,  and  to  coun- 
tervail to  some  small  extent  the  destructive  influence 
of  oppression  and  insecurity.  Had  their  intercourse 
with  foreigners  been  either  prohibited  or  placed  under 
oppressive  restrictions,  the  barbarism  of  Turkey  would 
liave  been  completed,  and  it  is  ditHcult  to  suppose  that 
there  could  have  been  any  thing  like  wealth  or  indus- 
try in  the  empire 

"  As  the  Turks  do  not  allow  a  census  to  l^e  taken, 
all  statements  of  the  number  of  inhaljitants  in  their 
dominions  nmst  be  doubtful  and  conjectural.  Eton 
calculates  the  population  of  C'onstantino|)le  at  no  more 
than  300,000^  while  General  Andreossy  calculated  it, 
without  including  Scutari,  at  507,600;  his  calculation 
being  founded  on  the  daily  consumption  of  bread,  'i  he 
number  of  houses  is  about  88,100.  According  to  An- 
dreossy, the  division  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  follows: 
300,000  Turks,  Tatar.s,  and  other  Mussulmans:  '200,000 
Greeks;  50,000  Armenians;  30,000  Jews;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  various  Frank  nations.  In  1851,  the 
census  of  the  resident  British  gave  only  tiOO.  The 
mortality  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  city 
in  Europe  ;  but  the  recruits  that  arrive  from  all  parts 
of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  especially  the  slaves 
brought  for  sale,  till  up  the  numbers  faster  than  they 
fall  away  by  death.  Of  late  year^,  too,  the  rayahs 
seek  refuge  from  the  exactions  of  the  provincial  pashas 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  seat  of  government,  where 
the  Tanzimat  or  new  constitution  is  better  observed. 
Although  the  public  slave-market  has  been  shut  for  a 
few  jears,  the  trade  in  slaves  is  still  carried  on  with 
all  its  episodes  of  horror  and  abomination.  The  close- 
ly latticed  windows  of  the  harems  of  the  rich,  the  pris- 
on-like aspect  of  the  better  streets,  and  the  caravan  of 
gaunt,  shoeless  Nubian  girls  in  their  cotton  wrappers, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  odious  system. 

"  The  trade  of  Constantinople  consists  chiefly  in  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  the  state  oflicers,  and  of  the  mil- 
itary and  naval  persons  who  are  attracted  to  the  cap- 
ital ;  but  it  is  chiefly  by  foreigners  that  the  handicraft 
operations  are  performed.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  those  of  cotton  and  silk  goods.  The  Armenians  are 
the  chief  jewelers  and  silversmiths.  The  Jews  are 
perfumers,  druggists,  and  brokers :  the  Franks  are  the 
principal  mechanics;  and  the  chief  business  is  trans- 
acted at  the  several  bazars. 

"  The  foreign  trade  of  Constantinople  is  favored  by 
its  excellent  harbor,  capable  of  containing  1200  ships. 
It  is  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  that  part  of 
Asia  whence  laden  camels  arrive,  and  the  diflerent  di- 
visions of  Europe,  collecting  the  drugs  and  silks  of  the 
one,  and  distributing  them  among  the  others.  It  would 
reijuire  much  space  to  collect  and  enumerate  the  ram- 
ifications of  such  a  trade  as  is  carried  on  in  minute  ar- 
ticles to  and  from  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The 
city  is  distant  1G80  miles  from  London." — E.  B.     See 

TlKKr.Y. 

Consuls.  We  propose  to  divide  this  article  into 
three  i)aris:  I.  Consuls,  their  Origin,  and  Laws  re- 
specting them ;  II.  Duties  of  Consuls;  III.  Diplomat- 
ic and  Consular  I>aw  of  the  l"nited  States. 

Consul  (^I'TTarofX  the  highest  ordinary  magistrate 
of  the  Honian  republic.  It  is  probable  that  the  word 
is  compounded  of  con  and  salio,  and  is  formed  like  er- 
siil  aud prtrgiil,  so  that  confutes  signities  those  who  go 
together.  They  were  anciently  called pratores,  hnpera- 
torts,  or judices. 

I.  COSSLUS  THEtR  OrIGIN.  .\M>  LawS  RESPECTING 

THEM. — Consuls,  in  tlie  nineteenth  century,  are  com- 
mercial agents,  appointed  to  reside  in  the  sea-ports  of 
foreign  countries,  with  a  commission  to  watch  over  the 
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commercial  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation  deput- 
ing them.  The  establishment  of  consuls  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  modern  commercial  institutions.  They 
•were  appointed  about  the  twelfth  centurj'  in  the  opu- 
lent states  of  Italy,  such  as  Pisa,  Lucca,  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  and  their  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  extraordinary  assistance  in  those  branches 
of  commerce  formerly  carried  on  with  barbarous  and 
uncivilized  nations.  The  utility  of  such  a  mercantile 
officer  has  been  perceived  and  felt  by  all  trading  na- 
tions, and  the  Mediterranean  trade  in  particular  stands 
highly  in  need  of  sucli  accredited  persons.  Consuls 
have  been  multiplied  and  sent  to  every  part  of  the 
world  where  navigation  and  commerce  can  successful- 
ly penetrate ;  and  their  duties  and  privileges  are  now 
generally  limited  and  defined  by  treaties  of  commerce, 
or  by  the  statute  regulations  of  the  country  which  they 
represent.  In  some  places  they  have  been  invested 
•with  judicial  powers  over  disputes  between  their  own 
merchants  in  foreign  ports;  but  in  the  commercial 
treaties  made  by  Great  Britain  there  is  rarely  any 
stipulation  for  clothing  them  with  judicial  authority, 
except  in  treaties  with  the  Barbary  powers ;  and  in 
England  it  has  been  held  that  a  consul  is  not  strictly 
a  judicial  officer,  and  they  have  there  no  judicial  pow- 
er. It  has  been  urged  by  some  ■writers,  as  a  matter 
highl}'  expedient,  to  establish  rules  requiring  mer- 
chants abroad  to  submit  their  disputes  to  the  judicial 
authority  of  their  own  consuls,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  shipping  concerns.  But  no  government  can 
invest  its  consuls  with  judicial  po-\ver  over  their  own 
subjects  in  a  foreign  country,  without  the  consent  of 
the  government  of  the  foreign  country',  founded  on 
treat}' ;  and  there  is  no  instance  in  any  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, of  the  admission  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  for- 
eign consuls.  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
subject  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  especially  authorize 
them  to  receive  the  protests  of  masters  and  others  in 
relation  to  American  commerce,  and  they  declare  that 
consular  certificates  under  seal,  shall  receive  credit  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  likewise  made 
their  duty,  where  the  laws  of  the  countr}^  permit,  to 
administer  the  personal  estates  of  American  citizens 
dying  within  their  consulates,  ancl  leaving  no  legal 
representative ;  and  to  take  charge  of  and  secure  the 
eftects  of  stranded  American  vessels  in  the  absence  of 
the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  ;  and  they  are  bound 
to  provide  for  destitute  seamen  ■within  their  consulates, 
and  to  send  them  at  the  public  expense  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  American  consuls  and 
commercial  agents  to  reclaim  deserters,  and  to  dis- 
countenance insubordination,  and  to  lend  their  aid  to 
the  local  authorities  for  that  purpose,  and  to  discharge 
the  seamen  cruelly  treated.  It  is  also  made  the  duty 
of  masters  of  American  vessels  on  arrival  at  a  foreign 
port,  to  deposit  their  registers,  sea-letters,  and  pass- 
ports, with  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent, 
if  any,  at  the  port.  These  particular  powers  and  du- 
ties are  similar  to  those  prescribed  to  British  consuls, 
and  to  consuls  under  the  consular  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  in  1788 ;  and  they  are 
in  accordance  ■with  the  usages  of  nations,  and  are  not 
to  be  construed  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  resulting 
from  the  nature  of  the  consular  appointment.  The 
consular  convention  between  France  and  this  country 
in  1778,  allowed  consuls  to  exercise  police  over  all  ves- 
sels of  their  re.spective  nations,  "  within  the  interior  of 
the  vessels,"  and  to  exercise  a  species  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tion by  determining  disputes  concerning  wages,  and 
between  the  masters  and  crews  of  vessels  belonging  to 
their  own  country.  The  jurisdiction  claimed  under 
the  consular  convention  ■\vith  France,  was  merely  vol- 
untary, and  altogether  exclusive  of  any  coercive  au- 
thority ;  and  we  have  no  treaty  at  present  ■which  con- 
cedes even  such  consular  functions.  The  doctrine  of 
our  courts  is,  that  a  foreign  consul,  duly  recognized  by 
our  government,  may  assert  and  defend,  as  a  compe- 


tent party,  the  rights  of  property  of  the  individuals  of 
his  nation  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  may 
institute  suits  for  that  purpose  without  any  special  au- 
thority from  that  party  for  whose  benefit  he  acts.  But 
the  courts,  in  that  case,  said  that  they  could  not  go  so 
far  as  to  recognize  a  right  in  a  vice-consul  to  receive 
actual  restitution  of  the  property,  or  its  proceeds,  •with- 
out showing  some  specific  power  for  the  purpose  from 
the  party  in  interest.  No  nation  is  bound  to  receive  a 
foreign  consul  unless  it  has  agreed  to  do  so  by  treaty, 
and  the  refusal  is  no  violation  of  the  peace  and  amity 
between  the  nations.  Consuls  are  to  be  approved  and 
admitted  in  the  usual  form ;  and  if  any  consul  be  guil- 
ty of  illegal  or  improper  conduct,  he  is  liable  to  have 
his  exequatur  (a  written  recognition  of  his  character) 
revoked,  and  to  be  punished  according  to  the  la'ivs  of 
the  country  in  which  he  is  consul ;  or  he  may  be  sent 
back*  to  his  own  country,  at  the  discretion  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  he  has  offended.  The  French  and 
American  consuls  are  forbidden  to  be  concerned  in 
commerce,  but  British  consuls  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  concerned  in  trade ;  and  in  such  cases  the  character 
of  consul  does  not  give  anj-  protection  to  that  of  mer- 
chant, when  these  characters  are  united  in  the  same 
person.  Though  the  functions  of  a  consul  would  seem 
to  require  that  he  should  not  be  a  subject  of  the  state 
in  which  he  resides,  yet  the  practice  of  the  maritime 
powers  is  quite  lax  on  this  point ;  and  it  is  useful,  and 
thought  most  convenient,  to  appoint  subjects  of  the 
foreign  countr}-  to  be  consuls  at  its  ports. 

A  consul  is  not  such  a  public  minister  as  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  privileges  appertaining  to  that  character, 
nor  is  he  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations.  He  is  entitled  to  privileges  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, such  as  for  safe  conduct;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to 
the  jus  gentium.  Vattel  thinks  that  his  functions  re- 
quire that  he  should  be  independent  of  the  ordinary 
c?*™ma^  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  molested  iniless  he  violates  the  law  of  nations 
by  some  enormous  crime,  and  that  if  guilty  of  anj' 
crime  he  ought  to  be  sent  home  to  be  punished.  But 
no  such  immunities  have  been  conferred  on  consuls  by 
the  modern  practice  of  nations  ;  and  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  settled  law  that  consuls  do  not  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  nations,  any  more  than  other  per- 
sons who  enter  the  country  under  a  safe-conduct.  In 
civil  and  criminal  cases  they  are  equally  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  The  same 
doctrine,  declared  by  the  public  jurists,  has  been  fre- 
quently laid  down  in  the  English  and  American  courts 
of  justice.  It  seems,  however,  from  some  decisions  in 
France,  mentioned  bj'  Mr.  Warden,  that  foreign  con- 
suls can  not  be  prosecuted  before  a  French  tribunal 
for  acts  done  by  theni  in  France  by  order  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  authorization  of  the  F'rench  gov- 
ernment, and  that  in  general  a  consul  can  not  be  pros- 
ecuted without  the  previous  consent  of  his  government. 

Consular  privileges  are  much  less  extensive  in  Chris- 
tian than  in  Mohammedan  countries.  In  the  latter, 
they  can  not  be  imprisoned  for  any  cause  whatever, 
except  by  demanding  justice  against  them  of  the  Porte, 
and  they  partake  very  considerably  of  the  character  of 
resident  ministers.  They  are  diplomatic  agents  under 
the  name  of  consuls,  and  enjoy  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  the  Ottoman  Porte  recognizes  in  relation 
to  the  foreign  ministers  resident  at  Constantinople. 
By  treaty  an  entire  immunity  is  usually  given  to  the 
persons,  domestics,  and  eftects  of  the  resident  consuls, 
and  no  consuls  reside  with  the  Barbary  States  but  un- 
der the  ])rotection  of  treaties. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  consular  func- 
tions, and  the  activity  ■which  is  rc(juired  of  them  in  all 
great  maritime  ports,  and  the  approach  ■which  consuls 


*  As  was  tlic  case-  with  the  liritisli  consuls  at  New  'i'ork, 
PliihuU'ljiliia,  and  Cincinnati,  in  tlic  yeartS5C.  The  official 
exequatur  of  these  pcntlonion  was  withdrawn  by  I'resident 
Pierce,  and  tlieir  official  functions  ceased. 
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make  to  the  efficacy  and  dij^nity  of  diplomatic  charac- 
ters, it  was  a  wise  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  gave  to  the  Supreme  Court  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  all  cases  afl'ecting  consuls  as  well 
as  embassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  and  the 
federal  jurisdiction  is  understood  to  he  exclusive  of  the 
state  courts. — Kknt's  Comm.,  I^ct.  II. 

In  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  ratified  on  the  24th  of  July,  1818,  it  is  stip- 
ulated that  the  consuls  appointed  by  either  govern- 
ment to  reside  witliin  the  dominions  of  the  other,  or 
their  substitutes,  "  shall,  as  such,  have  the  right  of 
acting  as  judges  or  arbiters  in  all  cases  of  ditli-rcnccs 
which  may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crews  of 
the  vessels  of  the  nation  whose  aliiiirs  are  iiitriLsted  to 
their  care.  The  respective  governments  shall  have  no 
right  to  interfere  in  this  sort  of  aflairs,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  conduct  of  the  crews  disturbing  public  or- 
der and  tranquillity  in  the  country  in  whicii  the  vessel 
may  happen  to  be,  or  in  whidi  the  consul  of  the  place 
may  be  obliged  to  call  for  the  intervention  and  support 
of  the  executive  power,  in  order  to  cause  his  decision 
to  be  respected  ;  it  being,  however,  well  understood, 
that  tliis  sort  of  judgment  or  arbitration  can  not  de- 
prive the  contending  parlies  of  their  rights  of  appeal- 
ing, on  their  return,  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  their 
country." 

II.  Duties  of  Consuls. — The  duties  of  a  consul,  even 
in  the  conlined  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  un- 
derstood, are  important  and  multifarious.  It  is  his 
business  to  be  always  on  the  spot,  to  watch  over  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  sulrjccts  of  the  state  whose 
agent  he  is ;  to  be  ready  to  assist  them  with  advice 
on  all  doubtful  occasions ;  to  see  that  the  conditions  in 
commercial  treaties  are  properly  observed ;  that  those 
be  is  appointed  to  jjrotcct  are  suijjectcd  to  no  unncces- 
sary  or  imjustiliablc  demands  in  conducting  their  busi- 
ness; to  represent  their  grievances  to  the  authorities 
of  the  place  w  here  thej'  reside,  or  to  the  embassador  of 
the  sovereign  appointing  him  at  the  court  on  which  the 
consulsiiip  depends,  or  to  the  government  at  home ;  in 
a  word,  to  exert  himself  to  render  the  condition  of  the 
subjects  of  the  country  employing  him,  witliin  tlie  lim- 
its of  his  consulship,  as  comfortable,  and  their  transac- 
tions as  advantageous  and  secure  as  jiossible. 

The  following  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  (gen- 
eral duties  of  a  consul  is  taken  from  Mr.  Chitty's  work 
on  Commercial  Laic  :  "  A  consul,  in  order  to  be  proper- 
ly qualided  for  his  employment,  sliould  take  care  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  language  used  by  the  court 
and  the  magistracy  of  the  country  v  h?re  he  resides,  so 
as  to  converse  with  ease  upon  sulvjects  relating  to  his 
duties.  If  the  common  people  of  the  court  use  anoth- 
er, he  must  acquire  that  also,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
settle  little  dirtcrences  without  trouliling  the  magistra- 
cy of  the  place  for  the  interposition  of  their  autliority  ; 
such  as  accidents  happening  in  the  harbor,  by  the  ships 
of  his  nation  running  foul  of  and  doing  damage  to  each 
other.  He  is  to  make  himself  acquainted,  if  he  be  not 
already,  with  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties,  with  the 
tariff  or  specification  of  dutie  on  articles  imported  or 
exported,  and  with  all  the  municipal  ordinances  and 
laws. 

"  He  must  take  especial  notice  of  all  prohibitions  to 
prevent  the  export  or  import  of  any  articles,  as  well  on 
the  part  of  the  state  wherein  he  resides,  as  of  the  gov- 
ernment employing  him  ;  so  that  he  may  admonish  all 
his  countrymen  against  carrying  on  an  illicit  com- 
merce, to  the  detriment  of  the  revenues,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  cither;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  attend 
diligently  to  this  part  of  his  ollice,  in  order  to  jircvcnt  | 
smuggling,  and  consequent  hazard  of  confiscation  or  I 
detention  of  ships,  and  imprisonment  of  the  masters  j 
and  mariners.     It  is  also  his  duty  to  protect  from  in- 
sult or  imposition  his  countrymen  of  every  description 
within  his  jurisdiction.     If  redress  for  injury  sulfered 
is  not  obtained,  he  is  to  carry  his  complaint  by  memo- ! 


rial  to  the  minister  residing  at  the  court  on  which  the 
consulship  depends.  If  there  be  none,  he  is  to  address 
himself  directly  to  the  court;  and  if,  in  an  import- 
ant case,  his  complaint  be  not  answered,  he  is  to  trans- 
mit the  memorial  to  the  secretary  of  state. — Ueav  es, 
\Vai'.i>kx,  etc. 

"  When  insult  or  outrage  is  offered  by  one  from  Lia 
country  to  a  native  of  the  place,  and  the  magistrate 
thereof  complains  to  the  coiiful,  he  should  summon,  and 
in  case  of  disobedience,  may  by  armed  force  bring  be- 
fore him  the  offender,  and  order  him  to  give  immediate 
satisfaction ;  and  if  he  refuse,  he  resigns  him  to  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  or  to  the  military- 
law  of  the  garrison  :  nevertheless  ulwiys  uctimj  as  coun- 
selor or  adcocale  al  his  trial,  when  there  is  question  of 
life  or  property.  Uut  if  a  subject  be  accused  of  an  of- 
fense alleged  to  have  been  committed  at  sea,  within  the 
dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  his  sovereign,  it  is  then  the 
duty  of  the  consul  to  claim  cognizance  of  the  cause  for 
his  country-,  and  to  require  the  release  of  the  parties,  if 
detained  in  prison  by  the  magistracy  of  the  place  on 
any  such  accusation  broiiglit  before  them,  and  that  all 
judicial  proceedings  against  them  do  instantlv  cease; 
and  he  may  demand  the  aid  of  the  power  of  the  coun- 
try, civil  and  niilitarj',  to  enable  him  to  secure  and  put 
the  accused  parties  on  board  such  a  ship  as  he  shall 
think  fit,  that  they  may  be  conveyed  home  to  be  tried 
by  their  proper  judges.  If,  contrary  to  this  requisi- 
tion, the  magistrates  of  the  country  persist  in  proceed- 
ing to  trj'  the  oflense,  the  consul  should  then  draw  up 
and  transmit  a  memorial  to  the  minister  at  the  court 
of  that  country;  and  if  that  court  give  an  evasive  an- 
swer, the  consul  should,  if  it  be  a  sea  ofTense,  applv  to 
the  proper  authorities,  stating  the  case ;  and  upon  their 
representation,  the  secretarv"  for  the  proper  department 
will  lay  the  matter  before  the  king,  who  will  cause  the 
embassador  of  the  foreign  state  to  write  to  his  court 
abroad,  desiring  that  orders  m.-iy  immediately  be  given 
by  that  government  that  all  judicial  jjroceedings 
against  the  pri-soner  be  stayed,  and  that  he  be  released. 
— »S'ee  Case  of  Horseman  and  his  Crtic,  Beawes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  422. 

"  The  consul  is  not  to  permit  a  merchant  ship  to 
leave  the  port  where  he  resides  without  his  passport, 
which  he  is  not  to  grant  until  the  master  and  crew 
thereof  have  satisfied  all  just  demands  upon  them ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  ought  to  see  the  governor's  pass 
of  a  garrisoned  town,  or  the  burgomaster's,  unless  the 
merchant  or  factor  to  whom  the  ship  was  consigned 
will  make  himself  responsiijle. — Beawes,  Lea:  Here, 
vol.  ii.  p.  423.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  claim  and  recover 
all  wrecks,  cables  and  anchors  belonging  to  the  ships 
of  his  country  found  at  sea  by  fishermen  or  other  per- 
sons, to  pay  the  usual  salvage,  and  to  communicate  a 
report  thereof  to  authorities  at  home.  The  consuls  and 
vice-consuls  are.  by  express  enactment  (46  Geo.  3,  c. 
98,  §  yn),  empoAvered  to  administer  oaths  in  all  cases 
respecting  quarantine,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were 
magistrates  of  the  several  towns  or  places  where  thev 
respectively  reside.  It  is  also  laid  down  that  a  con- 
sul is  to  attend,  if  requested,  all  arbitrations  where 
property  is  concerned  between  masters  of  ships  and  the 
freighters,  being  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  re- 
sides."— CiiiTTY  on  Ctmmrrcial  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  58-Cl, 
and  the  numerous  authorities  there  quoted. 

Any  individual,  whether  he  be  a  subject  of  the  state 
by  w  hich  he  is  appointed,  or  of  another,  may  be  select- 
ed to  fill  the  office  of  consul,  provided  he  be  approved 
and  admitted  by  the  government  in  whose  territory  he 
is  to  reside.  In  most  instances,  however,  but  not  al- 
ways, consuls  are  the  subjects  of  the  state  appointing 
thorn,  iluch.  however,  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  con- 
sul must  ahvays  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
course with  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  of  the 
instructions  given  him.  Consuls  are  regularly  sup- 
plied with  copies  of  all  acts  relating  to  trade  and  navi- 
gation, quarantine,  slave-trade  suppression,  emigra- 
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tion,  etc..  and  with  the  treaties  between  this  and  other 
countries,  and  must  of  course  shape  their  conduct  ac- 
cordinu-lv.  They  are  strictly  forbidden  from  corre- 
sponding with  private  parties  on  public  matters.  Un- 
der tlie  General  /71st ructions  for  British  Consuls,  "  he 
will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his  principal  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  lawful  trade  and  trading  interests 
of  his  country  by  every  fair  and  proper  means,  taking 
care  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  while  he  is  supporting  the  lawful  trade,  he 
will  take  special  notice  of  all  prohibitions  with  respect 
to  the  export  or  import  of  specified  articles  as  well  on 
the  part  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides  as  of  his  gov- 
ernment, so  that  he  may  caution  all  his  countr_ymen 
against  carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  revenue,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  either  countrj';  and  he  Avill  not  fail  to 
give  this  Department  immediate  notice  of  any  attempt 
to  contravene  those  laws  and  regulations. 

"  The  consul  will  give  his  best  advice  and  assistance, 
when  called  upon,  to  his  countrymen,  quieting  their 
differences,  promoting  peace,  harmony,  and  good-will 
among  them,  and  conciliating  as  much  as  possible  the 
subjects  of  the  two  countries  upon  all  points  of  differ- 
ence which  may  fall  under  his  cognizance.  In  the 
event  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  injure  his  country- 
men, either  in  their  persons  or  property,  he  will  up- 
hold their  rightful  interests,  and  the  privileges  secured 
to  them  by  treaty,  hj  due  representation  in  the  proper 
official  quarter.  He  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  careful 
to  conduct  himself  with  mildness  and  moderation  in  all 
his  transactions  with  the  public  authorities,  and  he  will 
not,  upon  any  account,  urge  claims  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  to  which  they  are  not  justly  and  fairly  en- 
titled. If  redress  can  not  be  obtained  from  the  local 
administration,  or  if  the  matter  of  complaint  be  not 
within  their  jurisdiction,  the  consul  will  apply  to  the 
consul-general,  or  to  his  minister,  if  there  be  no  consul- 
general  in  the  country  wherein  he  resides,  in  order  that 
he  may  make  a  representation  to  the  higher  authori- 
ties, or  take  such  other  steps  in  the  case  as  he  may 
think  proper;  and  the  consul  will  paj'  strict  attention 
to  the  instructions  which  he  may  receive  from  the  min- 
ister or  consul-general." — See  M'Cdlloch's  Dictionary 
of  Commerce ;  Kent's  Commentaries ;  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica,  8th  ed.  published  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and 
Co.,  Boston;  Manual  for  United  States  Cvnsuls,  1857: 
Tuson's  British  Consul's  Manned,  London,  1856.  The 
reader  may  with  advantage  refer  to  the  articles  on  Con- 
suls and  Consular  Duties  contained  in  De  Bow's  Ee- 
vietv,vo\  i.  p.  56  ;  Hvst's  Merchants'  3laffazine,\o\.  \i. 
p.  297,  vol.  xiii.  p.  551,  vol.  x.  p.  447,  vol.  xii.  p.  211, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  43,  vol.  xviii.  p.  60;  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  xix.  p.  106. 

Jurisdiction,  Privileges,  and  Tmmunities  of  Consids. — 
"  The  jurisdiction  of  a  consul  onl}'  extends  over  the 
subjects  of  the  nation  he  is  nominated  by,  either  resi- 
dent in,  or  arriving  at,  the  place  in  which  he  has  been 
appointed  to  reside.  In  countries  where  there  are  em- 
bassies as  well  as  consulates  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lat- 
iter  generally  only  extends  over  the  sea-faring  subjects 
■of  our  nation,  at  the  same  time  it  watches  over  her  com- 
.mercial  interests.  That  of  a  consul-general  presides 
over  the  consul,  and  that  of  a  consul,  in  most  instances, 
over  that  of  the  vice-consuls.  The  consular  jurisdic- 
tion depends  more  entirely  into  what  country  the  con- 
sul may  be  sent.  Thus  foreign  consuls  in  England 
have  no  judicial  authority  whatever.  British  consuls, 
however,  in  most  countries,  have  judicial  power,  and 
consequently  their  jurisdiction  becomes  either  retrench- 
ed or  extended,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  ratified  treaty. 

"  When  the  consul  is  appointed  he  is  always  pro- 
vided with  copies  of  the  conventions  with  the  country 
he  is  sent  to.  In  regard  to  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities a  consul  enjoys,  there  have  always  existed  doubts 
whether  he  may  be  considered  exempt  from  the  civil 


jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  nominated ;  and' 
although  many  others  have  laid  down  to  the  contrary, 
still  it  may  be  maintained,  and  in  perfect  conformity 
to  the  law  of  nations,  that  where  the  regular  exequa- 
tur has  been  accorded  to  the  consul,  he  ought  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which 
he  is  accredited.  By  the  exequatur  the  sovereign  ac- 
knowledges him  as  the  consular  representative  of  his 
empire,  bearing  her  appointment,  and  protected  by  her 
passport ;  and,  as  regards  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
only  resident  for  a  short  time  at  the  state.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  ought  to  be  exempt. 

"  In  countries  out  of  Europe,  or  where  there  is  no 
embassy,  the  consul  enjoys  the  same  privileges  as  an 
embassador,  and  is  de  facto  the  embassador  or  repre- 
sentative of  his  sovereign,  only  xmder  another  name. 
He  can  perform  all  acts  of  a  notary  public,  all  deeds 
executed  by  him  being  held  to  be  valid,  and  acknowl- 
edged in  our  courts  of  law.  He  can  attend  all  levees 
of  the  sovereign  after  receiving  his  exequatur  and  ei- 
ther after  having  been  presented  to  the  sovereign  by 
the  embassador,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  consulate  is  generally  considered 
as  the  territory  of  the  power  by  which  it  is  tenanted, 
and  all  deeds,  acts,  and  an}'  other  documents  executed 
under  the  seal  of  the  consul  are  valid  in  the  country 
from  which  he  has  been  sent.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  perfectly  understood  that  all  acts  thus  issued 
b}'  the  consul  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  valid  in 
the  country  in  which  he  resides,  except  there  be  a  spe- 
cial convention  to  that  effect.  All  documents,  required 
to  be  valid  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country  he  is  in, 
ought  to  be  made  out  by  the  proper  lawyers  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose;  for  it  can  not  be  expected  that 
Avhere  a  consul  is  only  authorized  as  judicial  authority 
for  his  own  country,  that  his  acts  should  be  acknowl- 
edged and  received  as  legal  instruments  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  country  he  is  accredited  to,  although  his 
acts  should  be  respected,  as  it  might  be  possible  that 
they  could  be  grounded  upon  quite  a  different  lex  vier- 
catoria,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  taken  in  evidence 
against  documents  perhaps  quite  opposite  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  and  it  Avould  be  unjust  to  allow  them  to 
be  received." — Tusox'.s  British  Consul's  Manual,  1856. 

III.  Consular  System  of  the  United  States. — The  es- 
tablishment of  a  consular  system  in  the  LTnited  States 
was  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  the  general  government. 
In  the  second  annual  address  of  President  Washington 
to  the  first  Congress,  he  informed  that  body  that  "the 
patronage  of  our  commerce,  of  our  merchants,  and  sea- 
men, called  for  the  appointment  of  consuls  in  foreign 
countries  ;  that  it  seemed  expedient  to  regulate  by  law 
the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  and  those  functions 
which  are  permitted  either  Ijv  ex])ress  convention  or 
by  a  friendly  indulgence  in  the  j)laccs  of  their  resi- 
dence." Prior  to  this  period  consuls  M'ere  not  allowed 
salaries,  nor  permitted  to  demand  fees  or  receive  per- 
quisites. 

In  each  branch  of  Congress  this  recommendation  of 
the  President  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee, and  consular  bills  were  reported  in  accordance 
therewith.  They  failed,  however,  to  become  laws,  the 
House  having  stricken  out  the  whole  of  the  Senate  bill 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  section. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  Congress  substantial- 
ly the  same  1)111,  i)rol)ab!y  drawn  by  Mr.  Ellsworth 
(afterward  Chief  Justice),  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
a  committee  to  whom  the  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
ident had  been  referred;  and,  subsc(iuently,  after  the 
adoption  of  several  amendments,  it  passed  both  branch- 
es of  Congress  unanimously,  and  became,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1792,  a  law  of  the  land. 

From  this  period  till  the  year  1855,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  act  of  July  20th,  1840,  regulating  the  ship- 
ment and  discharge  of  seamen  and  the  duties  of  con- 
suls, scarcely  any  change  was  made  in  the  laws  aft'ect- 
ing  the  consular  system. 
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In  the  year  1854,  "Mr.  Perkins,  of  Louisiana,  then  a 
meiii1)cr  of  the  House  of  Kepresontatives  from  Loui- 
siana, havini;  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  the  subject,  prepared  a  bill  to  remodel  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  systems  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  advocated  in  the  House,  and  finally 
passed  by  a  vote  of  113  yeas  to  33  nays. 

In  the  Senate  it  passed  unanimously,  received  the 
approval  of  the  President  on  the  1st  of  March,  18.05, 
and  went  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  July,  in  the  same 
year. 

According  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  subject  was  again  brought  forward 
in  August,  iHoO,  and  a  new  act  passed  by  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentativcs  of  103  to  5G,  and  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  on  the  IGth  of  that  month. 

It  has  rarely  happened  that  a  law  so  important  as 
this  has  passed  Congress  with  such  unanimity — one  in- 
volving many  and  important  changes  in  the  diplomat- 
ic and  consular  systems  of  tlie  United  States  ;  creating 
new  offices;  increasiiig,  reducing,  or  entirely  aliolisli- 
ing  the  salaries  of  many  consular  officers;  containing 
provisions  atlecting  every  American  merchant  and 
shipmaster  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  every  Amer- 
ican traveler  in  Europe;  repealing  provisions  of  exist- 
ing laws;  enacting  others  for  the  regulation  of  the 
agents  of  the  government  in  foreign  countries,  and  of 
civil  officers  in  the  United  States;  imposing  heavy  pen- 
alties for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  ; 
and  authorizing  and  reiiuiring  the  performance  of  im- 
portant duties  by  the  highest  executive  officers  of  the 
government.  The  favor  which  the  bill  received  in  both 
brandies  of  Congress  was  doubtless  due,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  the  near  approach  of  the  closa  of  the  session 
left  little  time  for  its  discussion  and  amendment,  and 
to  the  rcs]iect  entertained  by  the  House  for  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  which  reported  the  bill,  whose 
chairman,  it  was  understood,  had  devoted  much  time 
and  care  in  its  preparation.  The  law  provides  for  the 
rate  of  compensation  to  be  received  by  all  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers,  of  whatever  grade;  tixes  their 
compensation  ;  permits  the  latter  to  transact  business, 
or  prohibits  them  from  doing  so,  in  certain  places  ;  pre- 
scribes the  conditions  of  official  bonds;  imposes  ]ienal- 
ties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
indicates  the  manner  in  which  actions  for  the  recovery 
of  penalties  shall  be  tried  ;  authorizes  the  api)ointmeut 
of  consular  pu|)ils,  of  interpreters,  and  of  additional 
secretaries  of  legations;  fixes  the  period  at  which  the 
compensation  of  the  officers  named  in  the  act  shall  con>- 
mence  and  terminate  ;  provides  for  the  filling  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  offices  temporarily  vacant,  and  the 
pay  to  be  received  by  officers  acting  ad  iiiter-im ;  for- 
bids the  exercise  of  diplomatic  functions  by  unauthor- 
ized persons;  authorizes  the  President  to  define  the 
lin)its  of  the  several  consular  and  commercial  agencies, 
to  provide  for  tlie  appointment  of  subordinate  consular 
officers  and  their  compensation,  and  likewise  to  fix  the 
rate  or  tariff  of  fees  for  consularservices,  and  designate 
what  shall  be  regarded  as  official  services;  requires 
the  consular  tarifi' to  be  reported  to  Congress  annuallv, 
and  also  the  amount  of  fees  received  at  the  several  con- 
sulates; directs  the  mode  in  which  the  payment  of  fees 
shall  be  made  and  accounted  for,  and  the  coin  in  which 
they  shall  be  payaltle;  imposes  additional  duties  upon 
collectors  and  siiipmasters  in  respect  to  consular  serv- 
ices, receipts,  and  invoices;  forl)ids  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  to  be  absent  from  their  posts,  or  to 
hold  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  public  affairs  of 
any  foreign  government  with  the  press,  or  ]irivate  \ivT- 
sons,  or  otherwise  than  with  the  proper  otticers  of  the 
United  States;  forbids  consular  officers  being  pecun- 
iarily interested  in  the  receipt  or  disbursement  of  the 
wages  of  seamen,  or  in  expenditures  made  for  their  re- 
lief or  transportation  ;  provides  that  no  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  un- 
less they  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  au- 


thorizes the  President  to  suppl}-  the  legations  and  con- 
sulates of  the  United  States  with  certain  articles  nec- 
essary for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  and 
to  prescribe  such  regulations,  and  make  and  issue  such 
orders  and  instructions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution or  any  law  of  the  United  States,  in  relation 
to  the  duties  of  all  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  the 
transaction  of  their  business,  the  rendering  of  accounts 
and  returns,  the  payment  of  compensation,  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  archives  and  public  property  in  the 
hands  of  all  such  officers,  the  communication  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  procurement  and  transmission  of  the 
products  of  the  arts,  sciences,  manufactures,  agricul- 
ture, and  commerce,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may 
think  conducive  to  the  public  interests  ;  requires  these 
officers  to  conform  to  such  regulations,  orders,  and  in- 
structions ;  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretarv  of  State 
to  publish  official  notifications,  from  time  to  time,  of 
such  commercial  information  communicated  to  him  by 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  as  he  may  deem 
1  important  to  the  public  interests,  and  to  report  to  Con- 
}  gress,  at  least  once  in  each  3'ear,  a  synopsis  of  so  much 
of  the  information  on  all  subjects,  which  shall  be  so 
communicated  to  him,  as  he  may  deem  valuable  for 
public  information ;  authorizes  the  granting  and  issu- 
I  ing  of  passports,  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  per- 
formance of  notarial  duties  by  secretaries  of  legation 
and  consular  officers ;  enacts  various  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  the  desertion  of  seamen,  the  payment  and  the 
forfeiture  of  wages  and  extra  w  ages  in  certain  cases, 
and  the  settlement  of  seamen's  accounts,  and  their  dis- 
charge in  foreign  countries  ;  provides  for  the  account- 
ability of  consular  officers  for  the  extra  wages  of  sea- 
men ;  prescribes  the  kind  of  returns  and  reports  to  be 
made  by  consular  officers,  and  requires  all  shipmasters 
to  apply  to  consular  officers  for  the  transaction  of  con- 
sular business,  and  permits  the  detention  of  ships'  pa- 
pers till  payment  shall  be  made  of  all  demands  and 
wages  on  account  of  such  ships  and  vessels ;  defines  the 
duties  of  consular  officers  in  respect  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  dying  abroad,  and  the  meaning  to 
be  affixed  to  the  several  titles  by  which  consular  offi- 
cers are  de>ignated;  imposes  heavy  penalties  for  all 
malfeasance,  and  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
tlie  act ;  repeals  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  its  provisions ;  and,  finally,  provides  that  the  act 
shall  take  eftect  on  the  first  of  January,  18  J7.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  law  which  now  regulates  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  sj-stems  of  the  United  States  em- 
braces a  great  number  of  subjects,  and  enters  into 
much  detail  witli  respect  to  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  consular  otfice.  Many  of  its  provisions  are  emi- 
nently judicious ;  the  expediency  of  others  must  be 
tested  liy  time  and  their  practical  operation.  The 
treaties  and  conventions  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign nations  contain  many  important  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  consuls,  es- 
pecially those  which  have  been  negotiated  with  China 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

But  "the  most  complete  consular  conventions  ever 
concluded,"'  as  remarks  Mr.  Tuson,  the  latest  writer  on 
the  suiiject  of  the  duties  of  consuls,  "are  those  between 
France  and  the  L'nited  States,  and  between  the  latter 
country  and  Holland  ;  the  former  negotiated  at  Wash- 
ington by  Mr.  Everett  and  M.  Sartiges,  and  the  latter 
at  the  Hague,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Marcy. 
The  rules  laid  down  therein  are  very  explicit,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  as  examples  by  all  other  nations. 
They  will  be  of  great  utility  to  all  consuls,  in  showing 
them  what  their  present  duties  are,  and  what  they  are 
most  likely  to  become.  These  conventions  are  such  as 
are  likely  to  be  taken  as  precedents  for  future  treaties 
on  the  same  subject."'  Occurrences  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  within  the 
last  few  years,  have  shown  how  defective  is  the  legis- 
lation of  this  country  in  respect  to  consuls.  The  sub- 
ject attracted  Mr.  Webster's  attention  while  Secretarj' 
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of  State ;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress was  called  to  it.  He  remarked  that  no  country 
has  a  deeper  interest  in  securing  the  protection  of  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  agents  than  the  United  States. 
Their  commerce  spreads  over  every  sea,  and  visits  ev- 
ery clime ;  and  these  agents  are  appointed  to  protect 
its  interests,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, and  maintain  the  honor  of  its  flag.  "While  thus 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  important  functions,  they 
should  be  objects  of  especial  respect  and  protection, 
each  according  to  the  rights  belonging  to  his  rank  and 
station. 

As  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  four  years  as 
at  any  former  period  in  this  country,  by  means  of  con- 
sular conventions,  by  legislation,  and  by  circulars  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  only  to  secure 
these  olyects,  but  to  perfect  the  consular  system,  and 
to  render  it  useful  to  tlie  country.  In  obedience  to  the 
circulars  issued  by  Mr.  JIarcy  to  consular  officers  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1853,  the'l5th  of  March,  1854,  the 
11th  of  July,  1855,  and  also  the  general  and  special  in- 
structions of  the  Department  of  State,  a  vast  amount 
of  information  relating  to  ship-building,  shipping,  nav- 
igation, tonnage,  seamen,  foreign  tariffs,  commercial 
regulations,  and  other  subjects,  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Department  by  the  United  States  consuls.  The 
matter  thus  collected  is  important  and  valuable ;  its 
preparation  reflects  great  credit  on  the  industry  and  in- 
telligence of  the  consular  corps,  and  aftbrds  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  their  services. 

At  the  present  time  the  consular  corps  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  seven  consuls-general,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  consuls,  and  nine  commercial  agents, 
who  receive  for  their  compensation  fixed  salaries ; 
ninety  consuls,  ten  commercial  agents,  and  eighty-five 
consular  agents,  who  are  authorized  to  retain  for  their 
compensation  the  official  fees  which  they  receive.  Re- 
siding as  these  officers  do  in  all  the  principal  marts  of 
traffic  and  cominerce  throughout  the  world,  and  hav- 
ing their  duties  carefully"  defined  by  law  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  Executive,  it  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  all  information  aff'ecting  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  will 
be  furnished  by  them  to  the  Department  of  State,  and 
published  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  to  be  placed  on  the 
correspondence  of  consuls,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  a 
debate  which  took  place  in  1842,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Palmerston  remarked,  that,  during  the 
time  he  had  the  honor  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  for- 
eign department,  he  had  read  every  report  and  every 
letter  received  from  the  consular  officers  abroad,  from 
the  most  elaborate  report  of  the  highest  consul-general 
down  to  the  least-im{)ortant  letter  of  the  lowest  vice- 
consul.  "Very  laborious  reading  it  was,"  he  adds, 
"  but,  scattered  through  the  voluminous  papers  that 
thus  came  under  my  eye,  I  found  many  important 
matters  with  which  it  was  my  duty  to  be  acquainted  ; 
and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  there 
is  a  superintendent  of  the  consular  department,  the 
Secretary  of  State  does  not  give  the  same  minute  at- 
tention to  the  consular  as  to  the  other  duties  of  the 
office,  though  the  consular  correspondence  amounts  to 
one-half  of  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  foreign 
office."  The  perfection  to  which  the  consular  system 
lias  attained  in  France  furnishes  an  illustration  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  thoroughly  organized  con- 
sular establishment.  The  objects  contemplated  by  such 
a  system,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  writer  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  subject,  are  nothing  less 
than  tlie  advancement  of  the  prosperity  and  power  of 
nations.  Deputed  to  watch  over  the  commercial  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  respective  countries,  consular 
officers  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  highest  inte- 
rests, and  exercise  a  more  important  influence  upon 
mercantile  prosperity,  the  foundation  of  national  great- 
ness, than  any  other  foreign  agents  of  government. 


Scattered  throughout  the  whole  world,  occupying  an 
eminent  social  position  in  all  the  mercantile  cities  of 
every  nation,  and  performing  duties  which  bring  them 
more  or  less  into  collision  with  the  people  among  whom 
they  reside,  thej',  by  their  conduct  and  manners,  influ- 
ence the  judgment  which  is  formed  of  the  country  thej' 
represent,  and  either  add  to  its  dignity  or  reflect  dis- 
honor on  its  national  character. 

1.  Nature  and  Duties  of  the  Consular  Office. — The 
word  "consuls,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  designates  a  class  of  public  officers  ap- 
pointed by  their  government  to  reside  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  sea-ports  and  other  places  of 
commerce,  to  discharge  administrative  and  sometimes 
judicial  functions  in  regard  to  their  countrymen  who 
dwell  or  may  be  in  the  country  where  they  reside;  to 
aid  in  the  authentication  of  documents  abroad,  and 
generally  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  laws  and  orders  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

2.  Classes  of  Consular  Officers. — Accordingly,  by  va- 
rious laws  of  the  United  States,  duties  are  imposed 
and  rights  conferred  on  this  description  of  public  offi- 
cers, under  the  names  of  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice- 
consuls,  deputy-consuls,  commercial  agents,  vice-com- 
mercial agents,  and  consular  agents.  It  is  provided 
by  the  31st  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  18,  1856,  that  these  official  designations  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  the  respective  meanings  therein 
assigned  to  them,  namelj' :  "consul-general,"  "con- 
sul," and  "commercial  agent,"  shall  be  taken  to  de- 
note full,  principal,  and  permanent  "consular  officers," 
as  distinguished  from  subordinates  and  substitutes ; 
"deputy-consul"  and  "consular  agent"  to  denote  "con- 
sular officers"  subordinate  to  such  principals,  exercis- 
ing the  powers  and  performing  the  duties  within  the 
limits  of  their  consulates  or  commercial  agencies  re- 
spective!}-— the  former  at  the  same  ports  or  places, 
and  the  latter  at  ports  or  places  different  from  those 
at  which  such  principals  are  located  respectively";  and 
"vice-consuls"  and  "vice-commercial  agents"  to  de- 
note "consular  officers"  who  shall  be  substituted,  tem- 
porarily, to  fill  the  ])laces  of  "consuls-general,"  "con- 
suls," or  "commercial  agents,"  when  they  shall  be 
temporarily  absent  or  relieved  from  duty ;  and  the 
term  "  consular  officer"  to  include  all  such  officers  as 
are  mentioned  in  the  said  section,  and  none  others. 

3.  Application  of  Acts  of  Congress. — It  is  further  pro- 
vided by  the  same  section  that,  in  the  construction  and 
for  the  purposes  of  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  which 
shall  remain  in  force  after  the  act  above  mentioned 
shall  take  effect,  defining  any  of  the  powers,  declaring 
any  of  the  rights,  prescribing  any  of  the  duties,  or  im- 
posing any  penalty  or  punishment  for  any  act  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  of  any  consul,  commercial  agent, 
vice-consul,  or  vice-commercial  agent,  or  allowing  or 
enjoining  the  performance  of  any  act,  matter,  or  thing, 
with  or  before  any  such  officer,  all  such  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  shall  in  all  these  several  respects,  so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  subject-matter  and  context  of 
tlie  same,  and  with  the  said  act  and  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  include  and 
apply  to  all  consular  officers  just  as  though  all  such 
officers  were  specifically  named  therein. 

4.  Certain  Consular  Poicers. — The  important  act  of 
1792  contains  a  declaratory  provision,  which  is  to  be 
understood  as  implied  in  all  other  acts  of  Congress,  as 
follows : 

"  The  specification  of  certain  powers  and  duties, 
*  *  *,  to  be  exercised  or  performed  l)y  the  consuls 
and  vice-consuls  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  the  exclusion  of  others  resulting  from  the 
nature  of  their  appointments,  or  any  treaty  or  conven- 
tion under  which  they  may  act."* 

So  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  consuls,  besides 


Statutes  at  large,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
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being  defined  by  acts  of  Congress,  are  indicated  by 
general  treutics  and  consular  conventions  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  other  sovereign  i)o\vers. 

5.  Inter  HI  ttionul  Law. — Consuls  possess,  moreover,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  many  functions,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges, other  tiian  such  as  are  defined  by  convention,  by 
legislative  act,  or  by  regulation. 

G.  Consular  I'rivikyes. — Their  privileges  necessarily 
arise  from  tiie  character  of  their  appointments;  but 
they  are  not,  like  those  of  embassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers,  precisely  defined  by  international  law ; 
and,  consequently,  they  may  l)e  extended  or  limited 
among  difierent  nations,  either  by  treaties  or  the  legis- 
lative policy  of  those  countries.  Although  the  com- 
missions which  United  States  consuls  receive  from  their 
government  arc  expressed  iu  the  same  terms  and  con- 
fer the  same  authority,  yet,  as  the  consular  fimctions 
arc  to  be  exercised  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  an  exequatur  issued  by  its  sovereign,  they 
may  be  more  or  less  restricted.  ^Yhencvcr  the  immu- 
nities, rights,  and  duties  of  consuls  are  prescribed  by 
mutual  consular  conventions,  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  or 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  such 
conventions.  In  those  countrirs  with  which  the  United 
States  have  entered  into  no  consular  convention,  con- 
sular ofticcrs  may  discharge  such  duties  as  arc  allowed 
or  are  not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  those  countries,  or 
•which  arc  allowed  by  conmion  usage ;  and  sometimes 
they  are  permitted  to  exercise  such  privileges  as  are 
granted  to  foreign  consuls  by  the  United  States  within 
its  o^vn  territory. 

7.  When  Obstacles  are  interposed. — If  the  authorities 
of  the  places  where  consuls  reside  oppose  any  obstacles 
to  their  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  may  have 
been  accorded  by  consular  conventions,  or  which,  found- 
ed on  usage  or  reciprocity,  may  have  been  claimed  by 
themselves,  they  will  refer  the  subject  to  the  legation 
of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  country,  and  re- 
port the  facts,  together  with  their  own  proceedings  and 
a  copy  of  all  their  con-cspondence  in  relation  to  the 
same,  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  await  its  in- 
structions. In  no  case  will  they  strike  the  consular 
flag  or  abandon  their  post  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

8.  Ptrsonal  JJenieanor. — One  of  the  first  duties  of 
consular  officers  is  to  exhil)it  in  their  official  conduct, 
and  iu  their  intercourse  with  the  local  authorities  and 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  a  proper  respect  for  the 
supreme  authority. 

9.  iStyle  ofOjficial  Communications. — In  their  commu- 
nications with  official  functionaries,  thej'  will  be  care- 
ful to  set  forth  their  views  and  opinions  courteously 
but  firmly,  avoiding  iu  all  cases  the  use  of  violent  or 
intemperate  language.  All  discussions  extending  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  just  moderation  are  injurious  and 
defeat  their  owii  object. 

10.  Injlucnce  of  Personal  Character. — It  is,  above  all, 
by  their  personal  influence  and  character,  by  circum- 
spect conduct  and  a  conciliatory  spirit,  that  consuls 
will  best  succeed  in  settling  diflliculties  and  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  important  objects.  Commercial  in- 
tercourse is  a  common  bond  of  interest  among  all  coun- 
tries and  all  men,  and  it  is  by  arguments  drawn  from 
this  source,  rather  than  liy  unreasonable  pretensions 
and  disputes,  that  injurious  restrictions  can  be  re- 
moved.— Dk  Clickcq,  tome  ii.  p.  32  et  seq. 

11.  Duties  imposed  bi/  Laws. — The  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  spe- 
cially authorize  them  to  receive  the  protests  of  mas- 
ters and  others  relating  to  American  commerce,  and 
declare  that  consular  certificates  under  seal  shall  re- 
ceive faith  and  credit  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  likewise  made  the  duty  of  consular  olficers,  where 
the  laws  of  the  country  permit,  to  collect  and  remit 
the  assets  of  the  personal  estates  of  American  citizens 
who  may  die  within  their  consulates  and  leave  no  legal 
representative,  and  to  tako  charge  of  and  secure  the 


efTects  of  stranded  vessels,  iu  the  absence  of  the  mas- 
ter, owner,  or  consignee ;  and  they  are  bound  to  ]ito- 
vide  for  destitute  seamen  within  their  consulates,  and 
to  send  them,  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  their  duly,  likewise,  to  reclaim  deserters, 
to  discountenance  insubordination  and  lend  their  aid 
to  the  local  authorities  for  this  purpose,  to  discharge 
seamen  cruelly  treated,  and  to  receive  from  the  mas- 
ters of  American  vessels,  on  their  arrival  at  a  foreign 
port,  and  after  the  vcis-el  shall  have  come  to  an  entrj-, 
the  registers,  sea  letters,  and  passports  of  such  vessels. 
These  duties,  and  some  others  which  are  prescribed  by 
legal  enactment,  are  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
nations  [Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  42J,  and  with  special  treaty 
stipulations  with  certain  countries. 

12.  VarieAij  and  Importance  i>f  Consular  Duties.— 
Many  of  the  consular  duties  arise  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances :  such  as  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
nation  in  which  the  consul  resides,  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  nature  of  its  intercourse  with  tlie  United 
States.  In  the  most  restricted  sense,  they  are  impor- 
tant and  multifarious,  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  other  officers  employed  in  foreign  aflairs,  and  re- 
quire for  their  proper  performance  an  amount  of  prac- 
tical information  for  which  the  consular  officer  needs  a 
special  training.  Consuls  are  so  situated  as  to  exer- 
cise toward  their  countrymen  within  their  consular 
jurisdiction  the  duties  of  judges,  arbiters,  and  peace- 
makers ;  they  are  the  registers  of  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths ;  they  act  as  notaries,  and  sometimes  as 
revenue  officers;  they  watch  over  and  verify  the  san- 
itary condition  of  their  consulates ;  and,  by  their  do- 
mestic relations,  they  can  furnish  a  full  and  accurate 
idea  of  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  industry  pecul- 
iar to  the  country  of  their  residence. 

13.  Ccmmercial  Regulations. — The  commercial  inter- 
ests of  their  own  country  are,  in  a  measure,  commit- 
ted to  their  care.  They  are  to  see  whether  the  stipu- 
lations in  commercial  treaties  are  observed,  and  report 
all  changes  in  commercial  regulations  and  municipal 
ordinances. 

Every  law,  edict,  or  regulation  of  the  government 
where  they  reside,  in  any  way  atVecting  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  which  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
consular  officers,  must  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  State  Department;  and,  if  it  be  a  local  regulation, 
operating  only  on  a  particular  port,  they  must  also  give 
immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  minister,  if  there  be 
one  in  the  country  to  which  the  district  belongs. 

14.  Suggestions. — Consular  officers  are  expected,  in 
their  correspondence,  to  note  all  events  which  bear 
upon  the  commerce  between  the  country  where  they 
reside  and  the  United  States,  the  establishment  of  new 
branches  of  industry  w  ithin  the  limits  of  their  consular 
jurisdiction,  and  the  increase  and  decline  of  such  as 
have  been  before  established.  They  should  also  make 
such  suggestions  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  lead  to  an 
increase  of  trade,  and  point  out  any  circumstances 
which  may  have  produced  a  contrary  effect,  with  the 
nieans  that  appear  proper  for  avoiding  such  a  result. 
AVhcn  new  products  of  the  arts,  sciences,  or  manufac- 
tures a])pear  to  be  valuable  either  for  export  or  import, 
and  this  is  not  generally  known,  the  fact  should  be 
communicated  to  the  Department,  and  samples  sent, 
if  not  too  bulky,  with  the  consular  letters;  but  if  too 
bulky  they  may  be  addressed  to  the  collector  of  some 
one  of  our  principal  ports.  Seeds  of  plants  and  grain 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  United  States  should  also 
be  sent.  In  general,  the  duties  of  a  consular  i-tficer  re- 
quire an  attention  to  every  thing  that  can  promote  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country,  and  the  in- 
terests of  its  citizens. 

\b.  Contentions  to  he  avoided. — Consular  officers  are 
particularly  cautioned  not  to  enter  into  any  conten- 
tions which  can  be  avoided,  either  with  their  countrii- 
men  or  the  authorities  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside ;  referring  questions  of  that  nature  to  the  min- 
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ister  or  to  the  Department ;  using  everj'  endeavor  to 
settle  in  an  amicable  manner  all  disputes  in  which  their 
countrj'men  may  be  concerned ;  and  countenancing  and 
protecting  them  before  the  authorities  of  the  country  in 
all  cases  in  which  they  may  be  injured  or  oppressed, 
but  withholding  from  them  support  when  they  have 
been  willfully  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  laws,  par- 
ticularly in  any  attempt  to  defraud  the  revenue.  In 
this  last  case  they  will  aid  the  proper  officers  in  check- 
ing any  such  practices. 

16.  Foreign  Politics. — All  consular  officers  are  for- 
bidden to  participate  in  any  manner  whatever,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  political  concerns  of  the  countries 
by  whose  governments  they  are  severally  acknowl- 
edged and  recognized  in  their  public  character ;  and 
the}'  will  be  on  their  guard  against  the  enlistment  of 
their  feelings  upon  the  side  of  any  of  the  political  or 
sectional  parties  which  may  exist  in  these  countries. 
In  their  letters  upon  such  subjects,  even  to  this  De- 
partment, they  will  confine  themselves  to  the  commu- 
nication of  important  or  interesting  public  events,  as 
they  occur,  in  a  clear  and  concise  form,  avoiding  all 
unnecessarj'  reflections  or  criticism  upon  the  character 
or  conduct  of  individuals  or  governments;  and  they 
will  not  give  publicity,  through  the  press  or  otherwise, 
to  opinions  or  speculations  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  those  countries,  or  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  them  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  no  less  their  duty  to  report,  freeh-  and  season- 
abh%  to  their  own  government,  all  important  facts 
which  may  come  to  their  knowledge,  througli  authen- 
tic channels,  touching  the  political  condition  of  these 
countries,  especially  if  their  communications  can  be 
made  subservient  to,  or  may  afiect,  the  interest  and 
well-being  of  their  own. 

17.  Prohibitions. — All  consular  officers  are  prohibited 
hy  the  19th  section  of  the  act  approved  August  18, 
1856,  from  corresponding  in  regard  to  the  public  affairs 
of  anv  foreign  government  with  any  private  person, 
newspaper,  or  other  periodical,  or  otherwise  than  with 
the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  from  rec- 
ommending any  person,  at  home  or  abroad,  for  any  em- 
ployment of  trust  or  profit  under  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  they  arc  located  ;  as  well  as  from  ask- 
ing or  accepting,  for  themselves  or  any  other  person  or 
persons,  any  pre:;ent,  emolument,  pecuniar}'  favor,  of- 
fice, or  title  of  any  kind,  from  any  such  government. 

18.  Diplomatic  Functions. — As  consuls,  excepting  in 
Mohammedan  states,  are  not  invested  with  diplomat- 
ic powers,  they  are  not  entitled  to  communicate  direct- 
ly, except  under  special  circumstances,  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  Consu- 
lar officers  are  forbidden  by  the  12th  section  of  the  act 
to  exercise  diplomatic  functions,  or  hold  any  diplomat- 
ic correspondence  or  relation  on  tlie  part  of  the  United 
States,  in,  with,  or  to  the  government  or  country  to 
which  they  shall  be  appointed,  or  any  other  country 
or  government,  when  there  sliall  lie  in  such  country 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  authorized  to  perform 
diplomatic  functions  therein,  unless  expressl}-  author- 
ized by  tlie  President. 

19.  ^[o(lc  of  (uhlres.'iing  foreifjn  Governments. — When- 
ever application  is  to  be  made  to  such  government,  it 
must  be  done  through  the  minister  of  the  United  States, 
if  tliere  be  one;  if  not,  and  the  case  should  require  it, 
the  consul  may  make  tlie  application  to  the  proper  de- 
partment, but  in  respectful  terms,  stating  the  exigency 
of  the  case,  and  that  an  application  to  the  subordinate 
otficcrs  could  not  be  made,  or  that  it  had  proved  inef- 
fectual. 

20.  Pririler/es. — A  consul  is  not  such  a  public  minis- 
ter as  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  appertaining  to 
that  character,  nor  is  he  under  the  special  ]irotcction 
of  the  law  of  nations.  In  civil  an<l  criminal  cases, 
where  not  otherwise  provided  by  treaty  stipulations, 
he  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  wiiich  he 
resides. 


21.  Treaties  and  Conventions. — It  is  the  duty  of  con- 
suls to  be  conversant  with  all  treaties,  conventions, 
and  consular  conventions,  also  with  the  laws  and  com- 
mercial and  other  regulations  relating  to  their  consular 
functions.- — Manual  for  Consuls,  issued  by  the  Dtpart- 
ment  cf  State,  Washington,  1857. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  Dijilomatic  and  Consular  Systems 
of  the  United  States,  ^ictsscrf  August  16,  1S56. — Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  embassadors, 
envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  minis- 
ters resident,  commissioners,  charges  d'affaires, and  secretaries 
of  legation,  appointed  to  the  countries  hereinafter  named  in 
schedule  A,  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices, respectively,  at  the  rates  perannum  hereinafter  specified ; 
that  is  to  say,  embassadors  and  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  the  full  amounts  specified  therefor 
in  said  schedule  A ;  ministers  resident  and  commissioners,  75 
per  centum;  chargcsd' affaires,  50per  centum;  and  secretaries 
of  legation,  15  per  centum  of  the  said  amounts,  respectively ; 
Provided,  that  the  compensation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Le- 
gation to  China,  acting  as  interpreter,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
^'5000,  and  if  not  acting  as  such,  at  the  rate  of  $3000 ;  and 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Turkey,  acting  as  drag- 
oman, at  the  rate  of  $3000,  and  if  not  acting  as  such,  at  the 
rate  of  $2000  per  annum. 

Schedule  ^.— Great  Britain,  $17,500;  France,  $17,500; 
Russia,  $12,000;  Spain,  $12,000;  Austria,  $12,000;  Prussia, 
$12,000;  Brazil,  $12,000;  Mexico,  $12,000;  China,  $12,000; 
all  other  countries,  each  $10,000. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Pi-esldent  bo, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  for  the  legations  at  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  respectively,  an  assistant  secretary  of  legation, 
■»-ho  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  their  services  re- 
spectively, at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum ; 
for  the  legation  to  Cliina,  an  interjireter,  when  the  secretai-y 
of  legation  shall  not  bo  acting  as  such,  who  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $5000;  and  for  the  legation  fro 
Turkcj',  a  dragoman,  when  the  secretary  of  legation  shall  not 
be  acting  as  such,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $1000  per  annum. 

Sect.  3.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  consuls-general, 
consuls,  and  commercial  agents,  appointed  to  the  ports  and 
places  hereinafter  specified  in  schedules  B  and  C,  shall  be 
entitled  to  compensation  for  their  services,  respectively,  at 
the  rates  per  annum  hereinafter  specified  in  said  schedules 
B  and  C ;  and  if  the  President  shall  think  proper  to  appoint 
a  consul  to  any  port  or  place  named  in  the  said  schedules  B 
and  C,  for  a  commercial  agent,  instead  of  such  commercial 
agent,  or  vice  versa,  and  an  appointment  shall  be  made  ac- 
cordingly, the  compensation  for  such  consular  officer  shall  be 
the  same  in  any  such  case  as  that  fixed  for  such  port  or  place 
in  the  schedule  embracing  the  same ;  and  if  he  shall  think 
the  public  interests  will  be  subserved  by  appointing  to  any 
such  port  or  place  a  consul-general,  instead  of  a  consul  or 
commercial  agent,  and  an  appointment  shall  be  made  accord- 
ingly, the  compensation  for  such  consul-general  Bhall  be  the 
same  as  that  fixed  for  such  port  or  place  in  the  schedule  em- 
bracing the  same. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  consuls-general, 
consuls,  and  commercial  agents,  not  embraced  in  schedules 
B  and  C,  shall  be  entitled,  as  compensation  for  their  Ber\-- 
iccs,  to  such  fees  as  they  nuiy  collect  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  respectively. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  consul-general, 
consul,  or  commercial  agent,  embraced  in  schedule  B,  shall, 
while  ho  holds  his  office,  be  interested  in  or  transact  any 
business  as  a  merchant,  factor,  broker,  or  other  trader,  or  as 
a  clerk  or  other  agent  for  any  such  person,  to,  from,  or  within 
the  port,  place,  or  limits  of  liis  consulate  or  commercial  agen- 
cy, directly  or  indirectly,  eitlier  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the 
name  or  through  the  agency  of  any  other  person  ;  and  if  ap- 
pointed after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  ho  shall,  in  liis  official 
bond,  t-tipulatc,  as  a  condition  thereof,  not  to  violate  tliis  pro- 
liibition  ;  and  if  appointed  before,  and  retained  in  oflicc  after 
this  act  sliull  take  ctiect,  he  shall,  within  such  reasonable 
time  as  the  Pret'ident  shall  prescribe,  enter  into  a  new  official 
bond,  with  sucli  stipulation  as  a  condition  thereof;  and  if 
any  such  consul-general,  consul,  or  commercial  agent,  shall 
violate  such  proliibilion,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
therefor,  for  the  use  of  the  United  Statei?,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  annual  compensation  specified  for  him  in  said  schedule 
B,  which  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  at  the  suit  of 
tlic  United  States,  either  directly  for  the  penalty,  as  such, 
againstsuch  consul-general,  orconsul,  orcommercial  agent,  or 
upon  his  oflRcial  bond,  as  liipiidated  damages,  for  the  breach 
of  such  condition,  against  such  consul-general,  consul,  or 
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commercial  agent  and  his  sureties,  or  any  one  or  more  of  i 
them  ;  and  in  every  such  case  all  such  actions  shall  be  open  to 
the  United  States  for  the  collection  of  such  penalty  till  the 
same  shall  be  collected  in  some  one  of  such  actions;  and  i 
every  such  penalty,  when  collected,  shall  he  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  such  prohibition  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  consulH-gencral,  but  not  to  any  consul  or 
commercial  agent  not  embraced  in  taid  schedule  B,  except 
as  hereinafter  authorized,  unless  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sect.  C.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  the  President  be, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  three  interpreters  of  tlie 
Chinese  language,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
their  services,  respectively,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  assign  such  interpreters,  from  time  to  time,  to 
such  consulates  in  China,  and  with  such  duties  as  he  may 
think  proper. 

Sect.  1.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  President  he, 
and  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  he  shall  think  the  pub- 
lic good  will  be  promoted  thereby,  to  appoint  consular  pupil.s, 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  in  number  at  any  one  time,  who 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  respectively,  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  tliousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  determined  by 
the  President;  and  to  assign  such  pupils,  from  time  to  time, 
to  such  consulates,  and  with  such  duties  as  he  may  think 
proper;  and  before  the  appointment  of  any  puch  pupil  shall 
be  made,  satisfactory  evidence,  by  examination  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  furnished  of  his  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  oflice 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  him  laid  before  the  President. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  person  appoint- 
ed, after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  to  any  such  ollice  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  first,  second,  tliird,  si.\th,  or  seventh  sec- 
tions of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  liis 
services  therein,  except  from  the  time  when  he  shall  reach 
his  post,  and  enter  upon  his  ollicial  duties,  to  the  time  when 
he  sliall  cease  Vo  hold  such  office,  and  for  such  time  as  shall 
be  actually  and  necessarily  occupied  in  receiving  his  instruc- 
tions, not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  and  in  making  the  transit 
between  the  place  of  his  residence,  when  appointed,  and  his 
post  of  duty,  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the 
period  of  liis  oflicial  service,  for  which  he  shall  in  all  cases 
be  allowed  and  paid,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  no 
person  shall  bi:  deemed  to  hold  any  such  office  after  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  appointed  and  actually  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  ofiice  at  his  post  of  duty,  nor  after  his  official  residence 
at  such  post  shall  have  terminated,  if  not  so  relieved;  but 
no  s-uch  allowance  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  consul- 
general,  consul,  or  commercial  agent,  contemplated  by  the 
fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  to  any  vice-consul,  vice-com- 
mercial agent,  dejjuty  consul,  or  consular  agent,  for  the  time 
so  occupied  in  receiving  instructions,  or  in  such  transit  as 
aforesaid;  nor  shall  any  such  oflicer  as  is  referred  to  iu  this 
section  be  allowed  compensation  for  the  time  so  occupied  iu 
such  transit,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  his  ofiicial 
service,  if  ho  shall  have  resigned,  or  been  recalled  therefrom, 
or  for  any  malfeasance  in  his  office. 

Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  when  to  any  dip- 
lomatic ofiiee  held  by  any  person  there  shall  be  superadded 
anotlr.  r,  such  person  shall  be  allowed  additional  compensa- 
tion for  his  services,  in  such  superadded  ollice,  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  per  centum  of  the  amount  allowed  by  this  act  for  such 
superadded  oflice;  and  such  superadded  otVicc  shall  be  deemed 
to  continue  during  the  time  to  which  it  is  limited  by  the  terms 
thereof,  and  for  such  time  as  shall  be  actually  and  necessarily 
occupied  in  making  the  tnmsit  between  the  two  posts  of  duty, 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  period  of  such 
superadded  office  so  limited,  and  no  longer. 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  for  such  time  as 
any  sccreta:  y  of  legation  shall  be  lawfully  authorized  to  act 
as  charge  d'affaires  ad  inlcritn  at  the  post  to  which  he  shall 
have  been  appointed,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  allowed  by  this  act  for  a  charge  d'affaires  at 
such  post ;  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive,  for  such 
time,  the  compensation  allowed  for  his  Bcr\-iccs  as  secretary 
of  legation. 

Sect:  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  for  such  time  as 
any  consular  oflicer  .shall  be  authoiized,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  to  perform  diplomatic  functions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  regular  diplomatic  officer  in  the  country  to  which 
he  shall  be  appointed,  he  shall  he  entitled,  in  addition  to  his 
compensation  as  such  cotisnlar  officer,  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  while  so  authorized,  at  the  rate  allowed 
by  this  act  for  a  secretary  of  legation  in  such  country. 

Sect.  V2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  consular  officer 
shall  exercise  diplomatic  fuiu-tions,  or  hold  any  diplomatic 
correspondence  or  relation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  iu 


with,  or  to  the  government  or  the  country  to  which  he  shall' 
be  appointed,  or  any  other  country  or  government,  when  there 
shall  lie  in  such  country  any  officer  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorized to  perform  diplomatic  functions  therein,  nor  in  any 
case,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  the  President  so  to  do. 

Sect.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  consul-gen- 
eral, consul,  and  commercial  agent,  appointed  before,  and  re- 
tained in  office  after  this  act  shall  take  effect  shall,  without 
unnecessary  delay,  and  every  such  officer  appointed  after  thia 
act  shall  take  effect,  shall,  before  he  receives  his  commission 
or  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  enter  into  a  fjond  with 
the  United  States  with  such  sureties,  who  shall  be  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  Slates,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall . 
approve,  in  a  penal  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  in  such  form  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe,  conditioned  for  the  true  and  faithful  account- 
ing for,  paying  over,  and  delivering  up  of  all  fees,  moneys, 
goods,  effects,  books,  records,  papers,  and  other  property 
which  shall  come  to  his  hands,  or  to  the  hands  of  any  other 
person  to  his  use  as  such  consul-general,  consul,  or  commer- 
cial agent,  under  any  law  now  or  hereafter  enacted ;  and  for 
the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  all  other  duties  now  or 
hereafter  lawfully  imposed  upon  him  as  such  consul-general, 
consul,  or  commercial  agent ;  and  in  the  cases  of  consuls-gen- 
eral, consuls,  and  commercial  agents  embraced  in  schedule  B, 
such  bond  shall  contain,  by  way  of  further  condition,  the  stip- 
ulation required  by  the  fifth  section  of  this  act;  and  all  such 
bonds  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  no  case  shall  the  penalty  of  such  bond  be  less  than  the 
annual  compensation  allowed  to  the  oflicer  entering  into  such 
bond ;  and  the  President  shall  be  authorized  to  require  a  new 
or  additional  bond  from  any  such  consul-general,  consul,  or 
commercial  agent,  in  like  form  and  in  such  penalty,  within 
the  limits  aforesaid,  in  amount,  as  he  shall  prescribe,  when- 
ever, in  his  opinion,  the  public  good  shall  require  it 

Sect.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  President  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  define  the  extent  of  country 
to  be  embraced  within  any  consulate  or  commercial  agency, 
and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  vice-consuls,  vice-com- 
mercial agents,  deputy  consul.i,  and  consular  agents  therein, 
in  such  manner,  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  shall  deem 
proper ;  but  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  the  serv- 
ices of  any  such  vice-consul,  or  vice-commercial  agent  beyond 
nor  except  out  of  the  allowance  made  by  this  act  for  the  prin- 
cipal consular  officer  in  whose  place  such  appointment  shall 
be  made  ;  and  novice-consul,  vice-commercial  agent,  deputy 
consul,  or  consular  agent,  shall  be  appointed  otherwise  than 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sect.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  vice-consul 
and  vice-commercial  agent  shall  be  entitled,  as  compensation 
for  his  servicer  as  such  to  the  whole  or  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation of  the  principal  consular  officer,  in  whose  place  he 
shall  be  appointed,  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  President, 
and  the  residue,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  such  principal  con- 
sular officer ;  and  every  consular  agent  shall  be  entitled,  as 
compensation  for  his  services,  to  such  fees  as  he  may  collect 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  or  so  much  thereof 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  I'resident;  and  the  principal 
officer  of  the  consulate  or  commercial  agency  within  the  lim- 
its of  which  such  consular  agent  shall  be  appointed,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  residue,  if  any,  in  addition  to  any  other  com- 
pensation allowed  him  by  this  act  for  his  services  therein ; 
.ind  the  President  shall  have  power  to  subject  any  consul  or 
commercial  agent  contemplated  by  the  fourth  section  of  this 
act,  and  any  vice-consul,  vice-commercial  agent,  deputy  con- 
sul, or  consular  agent,  to  the  prohibition  as  to  trade  contain- 
ed in  the  fifth  section  of  this  act,  and  to  require  from  any  of 
them  such  bond  as  is  pro\-idcd  for  by  the  thirteenth  section 
of  this  act,  whenever  he  shall  think  the  public  interests  will 
be  promoted  thereby. 

Sect.  1(5.  .\ud  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  President  be, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe,  from  time  to  time,  the 
rates  or  tariffs  of  fees  to  be  charged  for  official  services,  and 
to  designate  what  shall  be  regarded  as  official  services,  be- 
sides such  as  are  expressly  declared  by  law,  in  the  business 
of  the  several  legations,  consulates,  and  commenial  agencies, 
and  to  adapt  the  same,  by  such  differences  as  may  bo  neces- 
sarj-  or  proper,  to  each  legation,  consulate,  or  commercial 
agency,  and  such  rates  or  t.iriffs  shall  be  reported  annually  to 
Congres.s;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  jxTSons 
connected  with  such  legations,  consulates,  or  commercial 
agencies  to  collect  for  such  official  sonices,  such  and  only 
such  fees  as  may  be  prescribed  for  their  respective  legations, 
consulates,  and  commer.ial  agencies,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  collectors  of  the  sevenil  districts,  whenever  any  clear- 
ance is  granted  to  any  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
duly  registered  as  such,  and  bound  on  any  foreign  voyage,  to 
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annex  thereto,  in  every  case,  a  copy  of  the  rates  or  tariffs  of 
fees  which  shall  be  allowed  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  then  in  force;  audit  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  con- 
sular olhcers  at  sill  times  to  keep  up  in  their  offices,  respect- 
ively, a  copy  of  such  rates  or  tariffs  as  shall  be  in  force,  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  subject  to  the  examination  of  all  per- 
sons interested  therein. 

Sect.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  consular  oflRcers  to  give  receipts  for  all  fees  which  shall 
be  collected  for  their  oflficial  services  respectively,  expressing 
the  particular  ser\aces  for  which  the  same  were  collected : 
and  if  any  such  consular  officer  shall  collect,  or  knowingly 
allow  to  be  collected,  for  any  such  senice,  any  other  or  great- 
er fees  than  such  aa  shall  be  allowed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  for  such  service,  he  shall,  besides  his  liability 
to  refund  the  same,  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  person  by  whom  or  in 
whose  behalf  the  same  shall  be  paid  treble  the  amount  of  said 
unlawful  charge  so  collected  as  a  penalty  therefor,  to  be  re- 
covered by  such  person  in  any  proper  form  of  action,  to  and 
for  the  use  of  such  person,  besides  costs  of  suit .  and  in  any 
such  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
to  retain  out  of  the  compensation  of  such  officer  the  amount 
of  such  overcharge  and  of  such  penalty,  and  charge  the  same 
to  such  officer  in  account,  and  thereupon  to  refund  such  un- 
lawful charge,  and  pay  such  penalty  to  the  person  entitled  to 
the  same,  if  he  shall  think  proper  so  to  do. 

Sect.  IS.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  fees  collected  at 
any  of  the  legations,  or  by  the  consuls-general,  consuls,  and 
commercial  agents  mentioned  in  schedules  B  and  G,  and  by 
vice-consuls  and  vice-commercial  agents  appointed  to  per- 
form their  duties,  or  by  any  other  persons  in  their  behalf, 
shall  be  accounted  for  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  and 
held  subject  to  his  draft,  or  other  directions ;  and  all  such 
consuls-general,  consuls,  commercial  agents,  and  consular 
agents  as  are  allowed  for  their  compensation  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  fees  which  they  may  collect  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  vice-consuls  and  vice-commer- 
cial agents  appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  consuls- 
general,  consuls,  and  commercial  agents  as  are  allowed  for 
their  compensation  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  fees  as 
aforesaid,  shall  make  returns  of  all  such  fees  as  they  or  any 
other  persons  in  their  behalf  shall  so  collect,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe;  and  all  such  fees  as 
shall  be  so  collected,  accounted  for,  and  reported,  shall  be  re- 
ported annually  to  Congress,  with  the  report  of  the  rates  or 
tarifis  of  fees  required  by  the  seventeenth  section  of  this  act, 
•with  a  full  list  of  all  consular  officers ;  and  if  any  consul-gen- 
eral, consul,  or  commercial  agent,  mentioned  in  schedules  B 
and  C,  or  any  vice-consul,  or  vice-commercial  agent,  appoint- 
ed to  perform  the  duty  of  any  such  officer  mentioned  in  said 
schedules  B  and  C,  shall  omit  to  collect  any  fees  which  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  charge,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  for  any  official  ser%-ice,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  therefor,  as  though  he  had  collected  the  same,  unless, 
upon  good  cause  sho^vn  therefor,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  think  proper  to  remit  the  same ;  and  every  consular 
officer  shall  number  all  receipts  given  by  him  for  fees  received 
for  official  services,  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  beginning  with 
number  one  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  his  serv- 
ice, and  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year  thereafter ; 
and  he  shall  keep  a  book,  in  which  he  sliall  register  all  fees 
so  received  by  him,  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  shall  be  re- 
ceived, specifying  in  such  register  each  item  of  service  and 
the  amount  received  therefor,  from  whom,  and  the  dates 
when  received,  and  if  for  any  service  connected  with  any  ship 
or  vessel,  the  name  thereof,  and  indicating  what  items  and 
amounts  are  embraced  in  each  receipt  given  by  him  therefor, 
and  numbering  the  same  according  to  the  number  of  the  re- 
ceipts re.-<pectively,  so  that  tlie  receipts  and  register  shall  cor- 
respond with  each  otlier;  and  he  shall,  in  such  register,  spec- 
ify the  name  of  the  person  for  whom,  and  the  date  when  he 
shall  grant,  issue,  or  verify  any  passport,  certify  any  invoice, 
or  perform  any  other  official  service  in  the  entry  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  fees  therefor,  and  also  number  each  consular  act 
80  receipted  for,  with  the  number  of  such  receipt,  and  as 
shon-u  by  such  register;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  own- 
ers, agents,  consignees,  masters,  and  commanders  of  ships 
and  vessels  to  whom  any  receipt  for  fees  shall  be  given  by 
any  consular  officer,  to  furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  the  collector 
of  the  district  in  which  such  ships  and  vessels  shall  first  ar- 
rive on  their  return  to  the  United  States;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  collector  to  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  all  such  copies  of  receipts  as  shall  have  been  so 
furnished  to  him,  and  also  a  statement  of  all  certified  in- 
TOiccs  which  shall  come  to  his  office,  giving  llie  dates  of  the 
certificate  and  tlie  names  of  the  persons  fur  whom,  and  of  the 
consular  officers  by  wliom  the  same  were  certified ,  and  every 
consular  officer,  in  rendering  bis  account  or  report  of  fees  re- 


ceived, shall  furnish  a  full  transcript  of  the  register  which  he 
is  hereby  required  to  keep,  under  oath  or  affirmation  tliat  the 
same  is  true  and  correct,  and  that  the  same  contains  a  full 
and  accurate  statement  of  all  fees  received  by  him,  or  for  his 
use,  for  his  official  services  as  such  consular  officer,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  during  the  period  for  which  the  same  siiall 
purport  to  be  rendered,  and  that  such  oath  or  affirmation  may 
be  taken  before  any  person  having  authority  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  at  the  port  or  place  where  such  consu- 
lar officer  is  located ;  and  if  any  such  consular  officer  shall 
willfully  and  corruptly  commit  perjury,  in  any  such  oath  or 
affirmation,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress now  or  hereafter  made,  he  may  be  charged,  proceeded 
against,  tried,  and  convicted,  and  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner,  in  all  respects,  as  if  such  offense  had  been  commit- 
ted in  the  United  States,  before  any  officer  duly  authorized 
therein  to  administer  or  take  such  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  punishments  and  disability  there- 
for as  are,  or  shall  be  prescribed  by  any  such  act  for  such  of- 
fense. 

Sect.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  such  officer  as 
is  mentioned  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  or  sev- 
enth sections  of  this  act  shall,  nor  shall  any  consular  agent, 
be  absent  from  his  post,  or  the  performance  of  his  duties,  for 
a  longer  period  than  ten  d;;y.-i  at  any  one  time,  without  the 
pel-mission  previously  obtained  of  the  President ;  and  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  allowed  for  the  time  of  any  such  absence 
in  any  case,  except  in  cases  of  bicknesa ;  nor  shall  any  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer  correspond  in  regard  to  the  public 
affairs  of  any  foreign  goverament  with  any  private  pei-sou, 
newspaper,  or  other  periodical,  or  otherwise  than  with  the 
proper  officers  of  the  United  States,  nor  recommend  any  per- 
son, at  home  or  abroad,  for  any  employment  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  located; 
nor  ask  nor  accept,  for  himself  or  any  other  person,  any  pres- 
ent, emolument,  pecuniary  favor,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind, 
from  any  such  government. 

Sect.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  compensation 
provided  hy  this  act  shall  be  in  full  for  all  the  Bei-\-iccs  and 
personal  expenses  which  shall  be  rendered  or  incurred  l.y  the 
officers  or  persons  respectively  for  whom  such  compensation 
is  provided,  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  such  services  or  per- 
sonal expenses  may  be,  or  by  whatever  treaty,  law,  or  in- 
structions such  services  or  personal  expenses  so  rendered  or 
incurred  are  or  shall  be  required ;  and  no  allowance,  ojher 
than  such  as  is  provided  by  this  act,  shall  be  made  in  any 
case  for  the  outfit  or  return  home  of  any  such  officer  or  per- 
son; and  no  consular  officer  shall,  nor  shall  any  person  un- 
der any  consular  officer,  make  any  charge  or  receive,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  any  compensation,  hy  way  of  commission  or 
otherwise,  for  receiving  or  disbursing  the  wages  or  extra 
wages  to  which  any  seaman  or  mariner  shall  be  entitled  who 
shall  be  discharged  in  any  foreign  countiy,  or  for  any  money 
advanced  to  any  such  seaman  or  mariner  who  shall  seek  re- 
lief from  any  consulate  or  commercial  agency  ;  nor  shall  any 
consular  officer,  or  any  person  under  any  consular  officer,  be 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  profit  derived  from 
clothing,  boarding,  or  othenvise  supplying  or  sending  home 
any  such  seaman  or  mariner;  provided,  that  such  prohibi- 
tion as  to  profit  shall  nut  be  construed  to  relieve  or  prevent 
any  such  officer  who  sliall  be  the  owner  or  otherwise  interest- 
ed in  any  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States,  from  transport- 
ing in  such  ship  or  vessel  any  such  seaman  or  mariner,  or 
from  receiving  or  being  interested  in  such  reasonable  allow- 
ance as  may  he  made  for  such  transportation,  under  and  hy 
virtue  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  sup- 
plementary to  the  Act  concei-ning  Consuls  and  Vice-consuls, 
and  for  the  further  protection  of  American  seamen,"  approved 
February  28,  1S03. 

Sect.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  compensation 
provided  by  this  act  for  any  such  officer  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  or  for  any  assistant  secrctai-y  of 
legation,  or  for  any  such  officer  as  is  mentioned  in  schedules 
B  and  C  of  the  third  section  of  this  act,  or  any  appropria- 
tion therefor,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pensation of  any  person  appointed  to  or  liolding  any  such 
office  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  who  shall  not  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  other  compensation 
be  allowed  in  any  such  case. 

Sect.  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  President  be, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  provide  at  the  public  expense 
all  such  stationery,  blanks,  record  and  other  liooks,  seals, 
presses,  flags,  and  signs,  aa  he  sliall  think  necessary  for  the 
several  legations,  consulates,  and  commercial  agencies  in  the 
transaction  of  their  business ;  and  whenever  he  shall  think 
there  is  sufficient  reason  therefor,  to  allow  consuls-general, 
consuls,  and  commercial  agents,  who  are  not  allowed  to  trade, 
actual  expenses  of  ofSce  rent,  not  to  exceed,  in  any  case,  ten 
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per  centum  of  the  amount  of  Die  annual  compensation  al- 
lowefl  to  such  oHiccr,  and  to  preHcribu  such  retjulations  and 
make  and  isHue  such  orders  and  instructions,  not  inconBistcnt 
with  tlie  Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
lation to  the  duties  of  all  diplomatic  and  consular  olliccrs, 
the  transaction  of  their  business,  the  rendering  of  accounts 
and  I'eturns,  the  payment  of  compensation,  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  arcliives  and  public  property  in  the  hands  of  all  such 
oflBcers,  the  communication  of  information,  and  the  procure- 
ment and  transmission  of  the  products  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  from  time  to  time, 
as  he  may  think  conducive  to  the  public  interests ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  such  officers  to  conform  to  such  reg- 
ulations, orders,  and  instructions.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  publish  official  notifications,  from 
time  to  time,  of  such  commercial  information  communicated 
to  him  by  such  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  as  he  may 
deem  important  to  tlie  public  interest,  in  Kuch  newspapers, 
not  to  exceed  three  in  number,  as  he  may  f-clect,  and  report 
to  Congress,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  a  sj-nopsis  of  so 
much  .of  the  information  on  all  sulijects  which  shall  bo  so 
communicated  to  him,  as  ho  may  deem  valuable  for  public 
information. 

Sect.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  be  authorized  to  grant  and  issue  passjiorts,  and 
cause  passports  to  be  granted,  issued,  and  verified  in  foreign 
countries  ))y  such  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  I'resident  shall  designate 
and  prescribe  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
other  person  shall  grant,  issue,  or  verify  any  such  passport; 
nor  shall  any  passport  be  granted  or  issued  to,  or  verified  for 
any  other  persons  than  citizens  of  the  United  Statas ;  nor 
shall  any  charge  be  made  for  granting,  issuing,  or  verifying 
any  passport  except  in  a  foreign  country;  and  in  any  such 
case  the  fee  allowed  therefor  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one 
dollar,  nor  shall  any  such  charge  be  made  for  more  than  one 
Buch  verification  in  any  foreign  country;  and  if  any  person 
acting,  or  claiming  to  act,  in  any  office  or  capacity  under  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  the  states  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  not  be  lawfully  authorized  so  to  do,  shall  grant,  issue, 
or  verify  any  pas-^purt,  or  otlier  in^'trumcnt  in  the  nature  of  a 
passport,  to  or  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  for 
any  person  claiming  to  be  or  designated  as  such  in  such  pass- 
port or  verification,  or  if  any  consular  officer  who  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  grant,  issue,  or  verify  passports,  shall  knowingly 
and  willfully  grant,  i;<iue,  or  verii'y  any  such  passport  to  or 
for  any  person  not  u  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  person 
60  offending  shall  be  docmod  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned, 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  both,  and  may  bo  charged,  proceeded 
against,  tried,  convicted,  and  dealt  with,  therefor,  in  the  dis- 
trict where  he  maybe  arrested  or  in  custody;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  persons  who  shall  be  authorized,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  grant,  issue,  or  verify  passports, 
to  make  return  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  such 
manner  and  as  often  as  he  shall  require  ;  and  such  returns 
shall  specify  the  names  and  all  other  particulars  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  same  shall  be  granted,  issued,  or  verified. 
as  embraced  in  such  passport:  provided,  that  in  any  country 
■where  a  legation  of  the  United  States  is  established^  no  per- 
son other  than  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  such  jilacc  ^hall  be  permitted  to  grant  or  issue  any 
passport,  except  in  the  absence  tlierefrom  of  such  represent- 
ative. 

Sect.  24.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  secretary 
of  legation  and  consular  officer  is  hereby  authorized,  when- 
ever he  shall  bo  required  or  may  deem  it  necessary  or  proper 
so  to  do,  at  the  post,  port,  place,  or  within  the  limits  of  his 
legation,  consulate,  or  commercial  agency,  to  administer  to 
or  take  from  any  person  an  oath,  affirmation,  affidavit,  or  dep- 
osition, and  also  to  perform  any  notarial  act  or  acts  such  as 
any  notary  public  is  required  or  authorized  by  law  to  do  or 
perform  within  the  United  States;  and  eveiy  such  oath,  af- 
firmation, affidavit,  deposition,  and  notarial  act  administered, 
sworn,  affirmed,  taken,  had,  or  done,  by  or  before  any  such 
officer,  when  certified  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office,  shall 
be  as  good,  valid,  eftectual  and  of  like  force  and  eflfect  within 
the  United  States  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  such  oath, 
affirmation,  affidavit,  deposition,  or  notarial  act  had  been  ad- 
ministered, Bworn,  affirmed,  taken,  had,  or  done,  by  or  before 
any  otlier  person  within  the  United  States  duly  authorized 
and  competent  thereto:  and  if  any  person  shall  willfully  and 
corruptly  commit  perjun,-.  or  by  any  means  procure  any  per- 
son to  commit  perjury,  in  any  such  oath,  affirmation,  affi- 
davit, or  deposition,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  any 
act  of  Congress  now  or  hereafter  made,  .«ueh  offender  may  be 
charged,  proceeded  against,  tried,  convicted,  and  dealt  with 


in  any  district  of  the  United  .States  in  the  same  manner,  in 
all  rcjsfiects,  as  if  such  offense  had  been  committed  in  the 
United  States,  before  any  officer  duly  authorized  therein  to 
administer  or  take  such  oath,  affirmation,  affidavit,  or  depo- 
sition, and  shall  Ikj  subject  to  the  same  punishment  and  dis- 
ability therefor  as  arc  or  shall  be  prescrit>ed  by  any  such  act 
for  such  offense ;  and  any  document  purporting  to  have  af- 
fixed, impressed,  or  subscribed  thereto  or  th'^reon  the  seal 
and  signature  of  the  officer  administering  or  taking  the  Fame 
in  testimony  thereof,  shall  b«  admitted  in  evidence  without 
proof  of  any  such  seal  or  signature  Wing  genuine  or  of  the 
official  character  of  such  person;  and  if  any  ihtb/.h  shall 
forge  any  such  seal  or  signature,  or  shall  tender  in  evidence 
any  such  document  with  a  false  or  counterfeit  seal  or  signa- 
ture thereto,  knowing  the  same  to  Ix;  fals<i  or  counterfeit,  he 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three 
years,  nor  less  than  one  year,  and  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  dollars,  and  may  be  charged,  proceeded 
against,  tried,  convicted,  and  dealt  with,  therefor,  in  the  dis- 
trict where  he  may  be  arrested  or  in  custody. 

Sect.  26.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever  any  sea- 
man or  mariner  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  de- 
sort  such  vessel,  the  master  or  commander  of  such  vessel 
shall  note  the  fact  and  date  of  such  desertion  on  the  list  of 
the  crew,  and  tlie  same  shall  be  officially  authentxated  at 
the  port  or  place  of  the  consulate  or  commercial  agency  first 
vi.-itcd  by  such  vessel  after  such  desertion,  if  such  desertion 
shall  have  occurred  in  a  foreign  country ;  or  if  in  such  case 
such  ve-ssel  shall  not  visit  any  jilace  where  there  shall  be  any 
consulate  or  commercial  agency  before  her  rrtum  to  the 
United  States,  or  the  desertion  shall  have  occurred  in  this 
country,  the  fact  and  time  of  such  desertion  shall  be  officially 
authenticated  before  a  notary  public  immediately  at  the  first 
port  or  place  where  such  vessel  shall  arrive  after  such  deser- 
tion ;  and  all  wages  that  may  be  due  to  such  seaman  or  mar- 
iner, and  whatever  interest  he  may  have  in  the  cargo  of  such 
vessel,  shall  be  forfeited  to  and  become  the  property  of  the 
United  irtates,  and  paid  over  for  their  use  to  the  collector  of 
the  port  where  the  crew  of  such  vessel  are  accounted  for.  as 
soon  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained ;  first  deducting  there- 
from any  expense  which  may  necessarily  have  been  incurred 
on  account  of  such  vessel  in  consequence  of  such  desertion  : 
and  in  settling  the  account  of  such  wages  or  interest  no  al- 
lowance or  deduction  shall  be  made  except  for  moneys  actu- 
ally paid,  or  goods  at  a  fair  price  supplied,  or  expenses  in- 
curred to  or  for  such  seaman  or  mariner,  any  receipt  or  vouch- 
er from,  or  arrangement  with  such  seaman  or  mariner,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sect.  2C.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  any  seaman  or  mariner  for  a  discharge,  if  it  shall 
appear  to  the  consular  officer  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge under  any  act  of  Congress,  or  according  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  or  usages  of  maritime  law,  as  recognized  in  the 
United  States,  he  shall  discharge  such  seaman  or  mariner, 
and  shall  require  from  the  master  or  commander  of  the  ship 
or  vessel  from  which  such  discharge  shall  be  made,  the  pay- 
ment of  three  months'  extra  wages,  as  provided  bv  the  act 
hereinljeforc  mentioned,  approved  February  2S.  1S03  ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  master  or  commander  to  pay  the 
same,  and  no  such  payment  or  any  part  then  of  s!  all  be  re- 
mitted in  any  case,  except  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
viso of  the  ninth  clause  of  the  act  entitled  '"An  Act  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  Acts  regulating  the  Shipment  and  Dis- 
charge of  Seamen  and  the  Duties  of  Consuls,"  approved  .July 
20,  1S40,  and  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  the  extra  wages 
required  to  be  paid  by  the  said  ninth  clause  of  the  last  here- 
inbefore mentioned  act,  and  by  this  section,  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  the  same  purposes  aiid  in  the  same  manner  as  is  di- 
rected by  the  said  act,  approved  February  2S.  ISt'S.  in  regard 
to  the  extra  wages  required  to  I*  paid  thereby ;  and  if  any 
consular  officer,  when  discharging  any  seaman  or  mariner, 
shall  neglect  to  require  the  payment  of,  and  collect  the  cx- 
tni  wages  required  to  l>e  paid  in  the  case  of  the  discharce  of 
any  seaman  or  mariner,  by  either  of  the  said  acts,  as  far  as 
they  shall  remain  in  force  under  this  act  or  by  this  act,  he 
shall  be  accountable  to  the  United  States  for  the  full  amount 
of  their  share  of  such  wages,  and  to  such  seaman  or  mariner 
to  the  full  amount  of  his  share  thereof:  and  if  any  seaman 
or  mariner  shall,  af^er  his  discharge,  have  incurred  any  ex- 
pense for  board  or  other  necess-iries  at  the  port  ot  place  of  his 
discharge  before  shipping  again,  such  expense  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  share  of  the  three  months'  wages  to  which  he  shall 
bo  entitled,  which  shall  be  retained  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
balance  only  paid  over  to  him :  provideii,  however,  that  la 
cases  of  wrecked  or  stranded  ships  or  vessels,  or  ships  or  ves- 

j  sels  condemned  as  unfit  for  service,  no  payment  or  extra  w». 
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lieet  27.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  consular 
officer  Rhall  keep  a  detailed  list  of  all  seamen  and  mariners 
shipped  and  discharged  by  him,  specifying  their  names  and 
the  names  of  the  vessels  on  and  from  which  they  shall  be 
shipped  and  discharged,  and  the  payments,  if  any,  made  on 
account  of  each  so  discharged,  and  also  of  the  number  of  the 
vessels  arrived  and  departed,  and  the  amounts  of  their  regis- 
tered tonnage,  and  the  number  of  their  seamen  and  mariners, 
and  of  those  who  are  protected,  and  whether  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  not,  and  as  nearly  as  pos-iible  the  nature  and 
value  of  their  cargoes,  and  where  produced,  and  make  re- 
turns of  the  same,  with  their  accounts  and  other  returns,  to 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury;  and  no  consular  ofticer  shall 
certify  any  invoice  unless  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  person 
making  the  oath  or  affirmation  thereto  is  the  person  he  rep- 
resents himself  to  be,  that  he  is  a  credible  person,  and  that  the 
statements  made  under  such  oath  or  affirmation  are  true ;  and 
he  shall,  thereupon,  by  his  certificate,  state  that  he  was  so 
satisfied ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  consular  officer  to 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj',  as  often  as  shall  be 
required,  the  prices  cuiTent  of  all  articles  of  merchandise 
usually  exported  to  the  United  States  from  the  port  or  place 
in  which  he  shall  be  located. 

Sect.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  master  and  commander  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  whenever  he  shall  have  occasion  for  any  con- 
sular or  other  official  service,  which  any  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  authorized  by  law  or  usage  officially 
to  perform,  and  for  which  any  fees  sliall  be  allowed  by  the 
said  rates  or  tariffs  of  fees  as  aforesaid,  to  apply  to  such  one 
of  the  said  officers  as  may  tlien  be  officially  located  at  the 
consulate  or  commercial  agency,  if  any  there  be  where  such 
service  shall  be  required,  to  pei'form  fuch  service,  and  such 
master  or  commander  shall  pay  to  such  ofticer  such  fees  as 
shall  be  allowed  for  such  ser\ice,  in  pursuance  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act ;  and  if  any  such  master  or  commander  shall 
omit  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  of  the  fees  lawfully  chargeable  for  such  services,  as 
though  the  said  services  had  been  performed  by  such  officer. 
And  all  con.=ular  officers  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  retain  in  their  possession  all  the  papers  of  such  ships  and 
vessels  which  shall  be  deposited  with  them  as  directed  by  law, 
till  payment  shall  be  made  of  all  demands  and  wages  on  ac- 
count of  such  ships  and  vessels. 

Sect.  29.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  shall  die  abroad  shall,  by  any  lawful 
testamentary  disposition,  leave  special  directions  for  the  cus- 
tody and  management,  by  the  consular  officer  of  the  port  or 
place  where  he  shall  die,  of  the  personal  property  of  which 
he  shall  die  possessed  in  such  country,  as  contemplated  by 
the  act  entitled  "An  Act  concerning  Consuls  and  Vice-con- 
suls," approved  April  1-i,  1792,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
officer,  so  far  as  the  law  of  such  country  will  permit,  strictly 
to  observe  such  directions;  and  if  any  such  citizen  so  dying 
shall,  by  any  lawful  testamentary  disposition,  have  appointed 
any  other  person  or  persons  than  such  officer  to  take  charge 
of  and  manage  such  property,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  of- 
ficer, whenever  required  by  such  person  or  persons  so  appoint- 
ed, to  give  his  official  aid  in  whatever  way  may  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  such  person  or  persons  in  the 
lawful  execution  of  such  trust,  and,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the 
country  permit,  to  protect  the  property  of  tlie  deceased  from 
any  interference  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  countiy  where 
such  citizen  shall  die ;  and  to  this  end  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  consular  officer  to  place  his  official  seal  upon  all  or 
any  of  the  personal  property  or  effects  of  the  deceased,  and 
to  break  and  remove  such  seals  as  may  be  required  by  such 
person  or  persons,  and  not  otherwise. 

Sect.  30.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  fees  collected 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  shall  be  collected  in  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
its  representative  value  in  exchange. 

Sect.  31.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  for  the  purposes,  of  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
which  shall  remain  in  force  after  this  act  shall  take  effect, 
defining  any  of  the  powers,  declaring  any  of  the  rights,  pre- 
scribing any  of  the  duties,  or  imposing  any  penalty  or  pun- 
ishment for  any  act  of  omission  or  commission  of  any  consul, 
commercial  agent,  vice-consul,  or  vice-commercial  agent,  or 
allowing  or  enjoining  the  performance  of  any  act,  matter,  or 
thing,  with  or  before  any  such  officer,  all  such  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  shall  in  all  these  several  respects,  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  tlie  subject-matter  and  context  of  the  same, 
and  with  this  act  and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  include  and  apply  to  all  consular  oflli- 
cers  as  though  all  such  officers  were  specially  named  therein  ; 
and  the  said  official  designations  in  contemplation  of  all  such 
acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  and  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and 


taken  to  have  the  respective  meanings  hereinafter  assigned 
to  them — that  is  to  say,  "Consul-General,"  "Consul,"  and 
"Commercial  Agent,"  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  denote 
full,  principal,  and  permanent  "consular  officers,"  as  distin- 
guished from  subordinates  and  substitutes.:  "Deputy  Con- 
sul" and  "Consular  Agent"  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
denote  "consular  officers"  subordinate  to  such  principals, 
exercising  the  powers  and  performing  the  duties  within  the 
limits  of  their  consulates  or  commercial  agencies  respective- 
ly, the  former  at  the  same  ports  or  places,  and  the  latter  at 
ports  or  places  diilerent  from  those  at  which  such  principals 
are  located,  respectively ;  and  " vice-consuls" and  "vice-com- 
mercial agents"  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  denote  "con- 
sular officers,"  who  shall  be  substituted  temporarily,  to  fill 
the  places  of  "consuls-general,"  "consuls,"  or  "commercial 
agents,"  when  they  shall  be  temporarily  absent,  or  relieved 
from  duty;  and  the  term  "cousular  officer,"  as  used  in  this 
act,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  include  all  such  officers  as 
are  mentioned  in  this  section,  and  none  others ;  and  the  term 
"  diplomatic  officer,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  include  all  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  first  section 
of  this  act,  and  none  others. 

Sect.  32.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  consular 
officer  shall  willfully  neglect  or  omit  to  perform  seasonably 
any  duly  imposed  upon  him  by  this  or  any  other  act,  or  by 
any  order  or  instruction  made  or  given  in  pursuance  of  this  or 
any  other  act,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  any  willful  malfeasance  or 
abuse  of  power,  or  any  corrupt  conduct  in  his  office,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  all  persons  injured  by  any  such  neglect  or  omission, 
malfeasance,  abuse,  or  corrupt  conduct,  for  all  damages  occa- 
sioned thereby :  and  for  all  such  damages  by  any  such  officer, 
he,  and  his  sureties  upon  his  official  bond,  shall  be  responsible 
thereon  to  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  thereof,  to  be  sued  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons so  injured:  provided,  that  such  suit  shall  in  no  case  preju- 
dice, but  shall  be  held  in  entire  subordination  to  the  interests, 
claims,  and  demands  of  the  United  States,  as  against  such  offi- 
cer, under  such  bond,  for  every  willful  act  of  malfeasance  or 
corrupt  conduct  in  his  office ;  and  if  any  such  officer  shall  refuse 
to  pay  any  draft,  order,  or  warrant  which  may  be  drawn  upon 
him  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  Treasuiy  Department  for  any 
public  moneys  of  the  Unite!  States  in  his  hands,  or  for  any 
amount  due  from  him  to  the  United  States,  whatever  the  ca- 
pacity in  which  he  may  have  received  or  may  hold  the  same, 
or  to  transfer  or  disburse  any  sucli  moneys  promptly  upon  the 
legal  requirement  of  any  authorized  officerof  the  United  States, 
he  shall  be  deenied  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  nor  less  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not 
to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  any  such  offi- 
cer BO  offending  may  be  charged,  proceeded  against,  tried, 
convicted,  and  dealt  with,  in  any  district  in  which  he  may  be 
arrested  or  in  custody. 

Sect.  33.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  fifth,  sbcth, 
and  seventh  sections  of  the  act  hereinbefore  mentioned,  ap- 
proved July  20,  1840,  and  all  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
remodel  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Systems  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  March  1, 185.3,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
whereby  any  such  fees  as  are  contemplated  by  the  seventeenth 
section  of  this  act  are  fixed  or  allowed,  and  any  usage  or  law 
whereby  any  attache  Is  or  may  be  allowed  to  any  legation 
other  than  such  as  are  provided  in  this  act,  or  requiring  any 
secretarj'  of  legation  to  be  employed  otherwise  than  as  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  so  far 
as  the  same  are  inconsistent  with  this  act,  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  annulled  and  repealed;  and  no  attache  shall  be 
allowed,  in  any  case,  nor  any  secretary  of  legation,  otherwise 
than  as  provided  by  tliis  act. 

Sect.  34.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  that  this  act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1857,  and  not  before. 

SCHEDULE  B. 

SALABIEB  Off  C0N8UI.8-GENEKAI,  AND  COS8CL8  OF  THE  D.MTKD 
6T.\TE8. 

I.  Consuls-General. — Cuba  :  Havana,  $6000.  British  In- 
dia :  Calcutta,  $5000.  British  North  America!:  Quebec,  $4000. 
Japan:  Simoda,  $5000.  Turkey:  Constantinople,  $30(X>. 
Eg>-pt:  Alexandria,  $3500.     Frankfort-on-thc-.Main,  $3000. 

If.  Congids — Firnt  Clans. — Great  Britain:  London,  $7500; 
Liverpool,  $7500  ;  Melboume,  $4000 ;  IIong-Konp.  $3500  ; 
Glasgow,  $3000,  Mauritius,  $2500;  Singapore,  $2500;  Bel- 
fast, ,$2000;  Cork,  $2000;  Dundee,  $2000  ;  Demarara,  $2000; 
Halifax,  $2000:  Kingston  (Jamaica),  ,$2000;  Leeds,  $2000; 
Manchester,  $2000;  Nassau  (New  I'rovidence),  $2000;  South- 
ampton, $2000;  Turk's  Island,  $2000. 

Erance:  Havre,  $6000;  Paris,  $5000;  Marseilles,  $2500; 
Bordeaux,  $2000;  La  Kochelle,  $1500;  Lyons,  $1500. 
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Russia:  Moscow,  $2000 ;  Ode.-sa, $2000 ;  Revel,  $2000;  St. 
Pcteisljurg,  $2WJ0. 

Spain:  .MatanzaH,  $'2500;  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  $2000;  Sant- 
iago do  Cuba,  $-2&00;  San  Juan  (Porto  Kico),  $2000;  Cadiz, 
$1500;  Malaga,  $1500;   I'once  (I'orto  Kico),  $1500. 

Austria:   Trie.-te,  $2000;  Vienna,  $1500. 

Prussia  :  Aix  la  (Jhapelle,  $2500. 

China:  Canton,  $4000;  Sliangliai,  $4000;  Foo-tchow,$3500; 
Amoy,  $3000;  Ningpo,  $3000. 

Turkey:  Beyrout,  $2u00 ;  Smyrna,  $2000;  Jerusalem, 
$1500. 

Netherlands:  Rotterdam,  $2000;  Amsterdam,  $1000. 

Belgium:  Antwerp,  $2500. 

Portugal:   I'unchal,  $1500  ;   Oporto,  $1500. 

Denmark:  St.  Tlionias.  $4000;  Elsineur,  $1500. 

Sardinia:  Genoa,  $1500. 

Switzerland:  Basle,  $2000;  Geneva,  $1500. 

Sicilies:   Messina,  $1500;  Naples,  $1500;  Palermo,  $1600. 

Sa.xony:   Leip.-ic,  $1500. 

Bavaria:  Munich,  $1000, 

Tuscany:   Leghom,  $1500. 

Wurtemberg:   Stuttgardt,  $1000. 

Hunseatic  and  free  towns :  Bremen,  $2000 ;  Hamburg, 
$2000. 

Barbary  States  :  Tangiers,  $3000 ;  Tripoli,  $3000 ;  Tunis, 
$3000. 

Brazil ;  Rio  de  Janicro,  $0000 ;  Pemambnco,  $2000. 

Mexico:   Vera  Cruz,  $3500;  Acapulco,  $2000. 

Peru:  Callao,  $3500. 

Chili :  Valparaiso,  $3000. 

Buenos  Ayres:  Buenos  Ayres,  $2000. 

Nicaragua:  San  Juan  del  Sur.  $2000. 

New  Granada:  Aspinwull,  $2500;  Panama,  $3500. 

Venezuela:  Laguayra,  $1500. 

Sandwich  Islands:  Honolulu,  $4000;  Lahaina,  $3000. 

III.    Commercial  Agents — First  Class Nicaragua  :    San 

Juan  del  Norte,  $2000. 

St.  Domingo:  Port  au  Prince,  $2000;  St.  Domingo  (city), 
$1500. 

SCHEDULE  C. 

I.  Conaula — Second  Class. — Great  Britain  :  Bay  of  Islands 
(New  Zealand),  $1000;  Cape  Town,  $1000;  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, $1000. 

Austria:  Venice,  $T50. 

Prus.sia:  Stettin,  $1000. 

Turkey:  Candi:i,  $1000;  Cyprus,  $1000. 

Netherlands;   Batavia,  $1000. 

Portugal:  Fayal,  $T50;  Santiago  (.Cape  de  Verdes),  $750. 

Denmark  :  Saint  C^roix,  $750. 

Sardinia:  Spczzia,  $1000. 

Greece:  Athens,  $1000. 

Muscat:  Zanzibar,  $1000. 

Brazil :  Bahia,  $1000  ;  Maranham  Island,  $1000  ;  Para, 
$1000;   Rio  Grande,  $1000. 

Mexico:  Matamoras,  $1(00;  Mexico  (city),  $1000;  Tampico, 
$1000;  Paso  del  Xorte,  $500;  Tabasco,  $500. 

Pei-u :  Paita,  $500 ;  Tumbcz,  $500. 

Chili:  Talcahuauo,  $1000. 

New  Granada:  Carthagena,  $500;  Sabanillo,  $500. 

Honduras:   Omoa,  $1000. 

Ecuador :   Guayaquil,  $750. 

Bolivia:  Cobija,  $500. 

Uruguay:   Montevideo,  $1000. 

Society  Islands:   Tahiti,  $1000. 

Navigators'  Islands:   Apia,  $1000. 

Feejee  Islands:   Lanthala,  $1000. 

II.  Commercial  A<jents — Second  Class. — Portugal:  St  Paul 
de  Loanda  (Angola),  $1000. 

Liberia:  Monrovia,  $1000. 

Guinea:   Gaboon,  $1000. 

St.  Domingo;  Cape  Haytien,  $1000;  Aux  Cayes,  $500. 

Russia:  .\moor  River,  $10i)0. 

Consvlar  Fees  of  the  United  States,  prescribed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, in  acoordanro  with  the  provisions  of  the  art  of  Congress 
approved  August  IS,  1856,  regulating  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular systems  of  the  United  States: 

DKr-vKT-MENT  OF  Statb,  XovevibcT  10,  1SB6. 

The  following  is  the  rate  or  tariff  of  fees  prescribed  by  the 
President  to  be  charged  by  all  consular  officers  tor  the  sen-- 
ices  herein  specilied,  which  "shall  be  regarded  as  official 
services,"  and  the  fees  therefor  collected  in  American  or  Span-  i 
ish  silver  dollars,  or  their  equivalent. 

At  the  expiration  of  each  quarter  the  statement  of  fees  must 
be  rendenul,  in  accordance  with  tlie  printed  in.stnictions,  by 
all  consular  officers  entitled  to  salaries  residing  at  soa-ports 
and  at  inland  places,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasur>-,  and 
the  amount  thereof  held  subject  to  his  draft  or  other  direc-  | 


tions.    If  the  consular  officers  are  not  entitled  to  salaries,  the 
returns  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Jieceiving  and  delivering  Shi}j8  Papers.— For  receiving 
and  delivering  ship's  register  and  papers,  including  consular 
certificates,  half  a  cent  on  every  ton,  registered  measurement 
of  the  vessel  for  which  the  service  is  performed. 

IHscliarging  or  shipping  Seamen  or  Mariners.— Tot  every 
seaman,  from  one  to  ten,  who  may  be  discharged  or  shipped, 
including  certificates  therefor  attached  to  crew  list  and  ship- 
ping articles,  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  50  cents; 
but  no  additional  charge  shall  be  made  for  any  number  of  tea- 
men exceeding  ten,  who  may  be  di.scharged  from  or  shipped 
between  the  date  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  veseeL 
Protests,  PasKporta,  etc. 

For  noting  marine  protest $i  oo 

For  extending  marine  protest 2  00 

And  if  it  exceed  2W)  words,  for  erery  additional  I'W 

words 1  00 

For  i&-uing  warrant  of  8ur\-ey  on  vessels,  hatches,  car- 
go, provisions,  and  stores,  or  either 1  00 

For  a  passport,  including  seal i  00 

For  vLseing  a  passport 1  00 

For  preparing  agfreement  of  master  to  give  increased 

wages  to  seamen,  attested  under  seal 1  00 

For  preparing  any  other  official  document  or  instru- 
ment of  writing,  not  herein  named  or  enumerated, 

if  under  100  words 1  00 

If  exceeding  100  words,  for  every  additional  lf)0  words      0  W 

For  the  folUncing  Certificates,  viz. : 
Of  the  deposit  of  a  ship's  register  and  papers,  when  re- 
quired by  custom-house  authorities 0  25 

In  cases  of  vessels  deviating  from  the  voyage 0  50 

AVhen  tlie  ship's  register  is  retained  entire  in  the  con- 
sulate        0  25 

For  nia>!tcr  to  take  home  destitute  American  seamen,  no  fee. 
Of  conduct  of  crew  on  board,  in  cases  of  refusal  of 

duty  and  in  cases  of  imprisonment,  etc 0  25 

Given  to  master  at  his  own  request 0  50 

To  a  seaman,  of  his  discharge no  fee. 

Of  appointment  of  new  master,  including  oath  of  mas- 
ter         1  00 

Of  the  ownership  of  a  vessel 0  50 

Of  decision  and  award,  in  cases  of  protests  against 

masters,  passengers,  or  crew 2  00 

Of  roll  or  list  of  crew,  when  required  by  the  captain 

or  authorities  of  the  port 0  50 

To  hill  of  health 0  50 

To  shipping  articles 0  .50 

Of  canceling  .ship's  register 0  50 

To  debenture  certificate,  including  oaths  of  master 

and  mate 1  25 

To  invoice,  including  oath 2  00 

To  currency 0  50 

Of  sea  letter 2  00 

Of  indorsement  of  bottomry  on  ship's  register 0  50 

Of  indorsement  on  payment  of  bottomry  gn  ship's  reg- 
ister         0  50 

Of  indorsement  of  new  ownership  on  ship's  register. .       0  50 

Acknovledgments. 

Of  the  master  to  bottomry -bond 1  00 

Of  the  merchant  to  a'=8ignment  of  bottomry -bond. .. .       1  00 

Of  the  vendor  to  a  bill  of  sale  of  vessel 1  00 

Of  the  master  to  a  mortgage  or  mortgage  bill  of  sale 

of  vessel 1  00 

Of  the  master  to  an  order  for  payment  of  seamen's 

wages  or  voyages,  at  home,  including  making  up 

order,  if  required 0  50 

Of  one  or  more  persons  to  a  deed  or  instrument  of 

writing 2  00 

Of  one  or  more  persons  to  a  power  of  attorney 2  00 

Declarationn  and  Oaths. 
Of  declaration  and  oath  of  master  to  one  or  more  de- 
sertions, including  oaths,  attached  to  crew  list  and 

shipping  articles each      0  50 

To  one  or  more  deaths  or  losses  of  seamen  overboard 
at  sea,  including  oaths,  attached  to  crew  list  and 

shipping  articles each      0  50 

To  not  being  able  to  procure  two-thirds  of  a  crew  of 

protected  American  seamen 0  50 

To  ship's  inventories  or  stores 0  30 

To  the  correctness  of  log-book 0  50 

To  ship's  bills  and  vouchers  for  disbursements  and 
repairs 0  50 

A  uthcnticating  Copies  of  Papers. 

Of  marine  note  of  protest 1  00 

Of  extended  protest 2  00 

Of  call,  warrant,  and  report  of  survey  on  vessel,  hatch- 
es cargo,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  either 1  00 

Of  inventories  and  letters,  or  either,  of  masters: 1  00 

Of  account  of  sales  of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions,  and 

stori'S,  or  either 1  00 

Of  advertisement  for  funds  on  bottomry 1  00 

Of  advertisement  of  sale  of  vessel  or  cargo,  provisions 
or  stores 1  00 
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Authenticating  Signatures. 
To  reports  of  survey  on  vessel  or  cargo,  provisions  or 

store.? $1  00 

To  estimate  of  repairs  of  vessel ^ . . .       1  00 

To  (auctioneer's^  account  of  sales  of  vessel  or  cargo., 

provisions  or  stores 1  00 

To  average  bonds 2  00 

Of  governors,  iudges,  notaries  public,  custom-house 

and  other  officers 2  00 

Of  merchants  and  individuals 2  00 

For  any  other  consular  certificate  or  services  of  like 

character  not  herein  named  or  enumerated 0  50 

Consuls'  Orders  and  Letters. 

To  send  seamen  to  hospital no  fee. 

To  send  seamen  to  prison 0  50 

To  release  seamen  from  prison 0  50 

To  authorities  or  captain  of  the  port,  in  cases  of  sink- 
ing vessels 0  50 

Requesting  the  arrest  of  seamen 0  50 

For  any  other  letter  or  order  of  like  character 0  50 

Filing  Documents  in  Consulate. 
Calls  of  survey  on  vessel,  hatches,  cargoes,  provisions, 

and  stores,  or  either 0  25 

Warrants  of  survey  on  vessels,  hatches,  cargoes,  pro- 
visions, and  stores,  or  either 0  25 

Reports  of  survey  on  vessels,  hatches,  cargoes,  provis- 
ions, and  stores,  or  either 0  25 

Estimate  of  repairs  of  vessel 0  25 

Consul's  certificate  to  advertisement  for  funds  on  bot- 
tomry        0  25 

To  advertisement  of  sale  of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions, 

and  stores,  or  either 0  25 

Inventories  of  vessels,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores, 

or  either 0  25 

Letter  of  master  notifying  consul  of  sale  of  vessel,  car- 
go, provisions,  and  stores,  or  either 0  25 

Of  master  notifying  auctioneer  of  sale  of  vessel,  cargo, 

provisions,  and  stores,  or  either 0  25 

Accounts  of  sale   of  vessel,  cargo,   provisions,   and 

stores,  or  either 0  25 

For  filing  any  other  document  prepared  in  or  out  of 

the  consulate 0  25 

Recording  Documents. 
Calls  of  survey  on  ve.=sel,  hatches,  cargo,  provisions, 
and  stores,  or  either;  warrants  and  reports  of  ditto, 
ditto;  estimates  of  repairs  ;  certificates  of  consuls  to 
advertisements  for  funds  on  bottomry,  and  of  sale 
of  vessel ;  in%-entories  of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions, 
and  stores;  letter  of  master  to  consul  notifying  sale 
of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  either; 
letter  of  master  to  auctioneer,  and  account  of  sales 
of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  either, 

for  every  100  words 0  20 

(As  the  original  documents  are  required  to  be  filed  in  the 
consulate,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  record  them.  Should 
it  ever  become  necessary,  however,  to  deliver  up  the  originals, 
they  must  be  recorded  before  delivery,  the  party  receiving  the 
same  paying  the  record  fee,  as  above  mentioned.) 
Order  and  consul's  certificate  to  pay  seamen's  wages 

or  voyages,  at  home 0  25 

Certificate  given  to  master  at  his  own  request,  when 

required 0  25 

Appointment  of  new  master 0  25 

Application  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  a  sea 

letter 0  25 

Sea  letter,  for  every  100  words 0  20 

Bill  of  sale,  when  required,  for  every  100  words 0  20 

Consul's  letter  to  captain  of  port,  or  authorities,  in 

cases  of  sinking  vessels 0  25 

Consul's  certificates  to  masters  taking  home  destitute 

American  seamen no  fee. 

Protests  of  masters  and  others,  other  than  marine  pro- 
tests, for  every  100  words 0  20 

Average  bonds,  when  required,  for  every  100  words. .      0  20 
Powers  of  attorney,  when  required,  for  every  100  words      0  20 
Any  other  document  orinstrument  of  writing  not  here- 
in named  or  enumerated,  prepared  in  or  out  of  the 
consulate,  and  required  to  be  recorded,  for  every  100 

words 0  20 

Estates  of  deceased  American  Citizens. — For  taking  into 
possession  the  personal  estate  of  any  citizen  who  shall  die 
within  the  limits  of  a  consulate,  inventorying,  selling,  and 
finally  settling  and  preparing  or  transmitting,  according  to 
law,  the  balance  due  thereon,  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount 
of  such  estate.  If  part  of  such  estate  shall  be  delivered  over 
before  final  settlement,  2^  per  cent,  to  be  charged  on  the  part 
BO  delivered  over  as  is  not  in  monej-,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  amount  of  the  residue.  If  among  the  effects  of  the  de- 
ceased are  found  certificates  of  foreign  stocks,  loans,  or  other 
property,  2}  per  cent,  on  the  amount  thereof.  No  charge  will 
be  made  for  placing  the  official  seal  upon  the  personal  prop- 
erty or  effects  of  such  deceased  citizen,  or  for  bn-aking  or  re- 
moving the  seals,  when  required  by  the  person  or  persons 
referred  to  in  section  29  of  the  act  of  August  16,  1S56. 


Miscellaneous  Services. 
For  consul's  seal  and  signature  to  clearance  from  cus- 
tom-house authorities $0  50 

For  administering  oaths,  not  hereinbefore  provided 

for each      0  25 

For  consul's  attendance  at  a  shipwreck,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  a  ship  in  distress,  or  of  saving 
wrecked  goods  or  property,  over  and  above  travel- 
ing expenses,  a  per  diem  of  $4,  whe^iever  the  con- 
sul's interposition  is  required  by  the  parties  inter- 
ested         4  00 

For  attending  an  appraisement,  where  the  goods  or 

effects  are  under  $1000  in  value 3  00 

For  attending  valuation  of  goods  of  $1000  and  upward 
in  value,  for  every  day's  attendance  during  which 

the  valuation  continues 5  00 

For  attending  sale  of  goods,  if  the  purchase-monev  be 

under  $1000 '. . . .       3  00 

For  attending  sale  of  goods,  if  the  purchase-money  is 
$1000  and  upward,  for  every  day  during  which  the 

sale  continues 5  00 

For  attending  sale  of  vessel,  when  required 2  00 

Fees  for  unofficial  Services. — As  the  unofficial  acts  of  a 
consular  officer  may  be  performed  by  a  notary  public,  and  as 
the  compensation  charged  therefor  is  regarded  as  a  perquisite 
of  his  oiiice,  the  rate  of  such  compensation  may  be  determined 
either  by  agreement  or  the  custom  of  the  place,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  future  instructions. 

Exterritorial  and  other  Privileges  of  Consuls. — Accord- 
ing to  an  elaborate  opinion  prepared  by  Mr.  Cashing, 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  under  date 
July  14, 1855,  the  United  States  may,  with  consent  of 
the  government"  of  another  country,  superadd  to  the 
regular  duties  therein  of  consul  any  of  those  of  a  min- 
ister. There  are  two  great  classes  of  cases  in  which 
this  fact  exists,  and  might  ■well  be  systematized,  or  at 
least  more  explicitly  recognized,  in  consular  stipula- 
tions with  foreign  governments. 

Consular  Priiileges  in  Colonial  or  other  Dependencies  of 
Foreign  States. — One  is,  that  of  the  transmarine  posses- 
sions of  sundry  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Here,  many 
cogent  reasons  dictate  that  the  concession  should  be 
granted  to  our  consuls,  by  such  states,  of  the  right  to 
address  the  colonial  or  provincial  governor.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  of  nations  to  prevent  this  ;  it  is'con- 
venient  for  all  parties  ;  it  is  a  consular  right  exercised 
by  treaty  in  the  great  pashalics  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  United  States  have  recently  made  provision  to 
the  same  etlect  in  treaty  with  a  Christian  power,  name- 
ly, the  Netherlands  ;  and  that  government  having  thus 
wisely  relinquished  its  long-subsisting  scruples  on  this 
point,  we  may  reasonably  expect  similar  liberality  in 
future  commercial  negotiations  with  other  countries  of 
Europe. 

Consular  Duties  where  there  is  no  Diplomatic  Represent- 
ative of  the  United  States. — The  other  class  of  cases  of 
this  nature  is  that  of  a  consul  residing  near  a  metro- 
politan government  where  there  is  no  minister,  either 
because  of  temporary  cessation,  or  because  inducements 
have  not  existed  for  the  interchange  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives between  such  government  and  the  United 
States.  In  this  case  it  becomes  the  office,  perhaps  it 
may  be  said  the  riglit,  of  the  consul  to  place  himself, 
with  the  peT-misdon  (if  his  men  government,  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  political  authority  of  such  gov- 
ernment. Here,  as  iu  the  other  case,  the  fact  occurs, 
and  is  of  common  convenience;  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  public  law ;  and  so  far  as  regards  the  United 
States,  it  has  example  in  treaties,  for  instance,  in  our 
last  consular  convention  with  France.  It  is  a  thing 
of  manifest  necessity  as  between  the  United  States  and 
some  of  the  countries  of  Germany,  with  which  our  re- 
lations are  entirely  amicable,  without  calling  for  per- 
manent diplomatic  representation.  The  German  Bund, 
though  in  some  features  resembling  our  own  federal 
republic,  yet  differs  essentially  in  this,  that,  in  the  for- 
mer, the  federal  authority,  in  matters  of  peace  and  war, 
acts  on  states,  not  individuals,  and  of  course  each  state 
retains  the  power  of  foreign  representation  and  negoti- 
ation. Hence,  if  we  do  not  see  cause  to  interchange 
ministers,  we  may  yet  well  reciprocally  enlarge  the 
consular  functions,  in  our  relations  with  such  states  as 
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Bavaria,  Saxony,  AVurtcmberg,  Hanover,  the  Ilessen, 
the  Mechlenburgs,  or  any  other  of  the  members  of  the 
Bund. 

Derivation  of  Privileges  by  Consuls. —  Meanwhile,  it 
•would  not  in  either  of  these  classes  of  cases  follow,  be- 
cause a  consul  of  the  United  States  in  Bavaria,  or  one 
of  Bavaria  in  tlic  United  States,  may  be  admitted  to 
address  tlie  government,  that  therefore  he  becomes  a 
diplomatic  jiersonagc,  with  international  rights  as 
such,  and  among  them  tliat  of  exterritoriality.  If  his 
commission  be  that  of  consul  only,  if  his  public  recog- 
nition be  an  exequatur,  the  foreign  consul  is  subject  to 
the  local  law  in  tlie  United  States;  and  our  own  con- 
sul in  the  foreign  country,  if  invested  in  any  case  with 
quasi-e.xterritorial  rights,  does  not  derive  these  from 
the  law  of  nations,  but  only  from  the  special  concession, 
by  general  law  or  otherwise,  of  the  particular  foreign 
government.  If,  indeed,  the  United  States  see  fit,  in 
any  case,  to  confer  the  function  of  charge  d'affaires  on 
their  consul,  either  with  or  without  limitation  of  time, 
as  they  may  lawfully  do,  that  is,  to  superimpose  the 
oflice  of  minister  on  that  of  consul,  then  he  has  a  double 
political  capacity,  and,  though  invested  with  full  dip- 
lomatic privilege,  yet  becomes  so  invested  as  charge 
d'affaires,  not  as  consul ;  and  the  fact  of  sudi  casual 
duplication  of  function  does  not  change  the  legal  status 
of  consuls,  whether  they  be  regarded  through  tlie  eye 
of  the  law  of  nations,  or  that  of  the  United  States. 

Pagan  and  Mohammedan  Countries. — It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  "  in  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  China,  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Pacific,  the  consuls  enjoy  all  the  dijilomatic 
privileges.  The  motive  is  not  only  in  the  difference 
of  law  and  religion  with  ours,  but  also  in  the  absence 
of  other  di])lomatic  representatives."  This  remark  re- 
quires qualification.  In  the  case  of  China  and  Turlvcy, 
for  instance,  our  consuls  have  not,  qua  consuls,  any 
'■^diplomatic  privileges,"  except  such  as  tliey  might 
have  in  France  during  the  absence  of  a  minister ;  such 
exterritorial,  not  diplomatic,  privileges,  as  they  really 
enjoy,  they  enjoy,  not  because  they  are  consuls,  nor 
Itccause  of  the  absence  of  proper  diplomatic  represent- 
atives in  those  countries,  for  we  have  them,  but  be- 
cause they  arc  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  the 
true  explanation  of  the  diplomatic  rights  appertaining 
to  consuls  in  the  Mohammedan  states,  whether  inde- 
pendent ones,  like  ^lorocco  and  Muscat,  or  subject  to 
tlie  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  like  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
Egypt,  and  so  of  the  Pacific  or  Indian  islands,  is,  that 
they  are  not  Christians,  and  are  not  admitted  to  a  full 
community  of  international  law,  public  or  private, 
with  us,  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Institution  of  the  consular  Office. — It  might  be  demon- 
strated historicalh-,  what  in  this  place  it  will  suffice  to 
affirm,  that  the  institution  of  consuls,  in  their  present 
capacity  of  international  agents,  originated  in  the  mere 
fact  of  differences  in  law  and  religion  at  that  period  of 
modern  Europe  in  which  it  was  customary  for  distinct 
nationalities,  coexisting  under  the  same  general  polit- 
ical head,  and  even  in  the  same  city,  to  maintain  each 
a  distinct  municipal  government. 

Consuls  in  the  Lerant. — Such  municipal  colonies,  or- 
ganized by  the  Latin  Christians,  and  especially  by 
those  of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  Levant,  were  ad- 
ministered each  by  its  consuls,  that  is,  its  proper  mu- 
nicipal magistrates  of  the  well-known  municipal  de- 
nomination of  ancient  Italy.  Their  commercial  rela- 
tion to  the  business  of  their  countrymen  was  a  mere 
incident  of  their  general  municipal  authority.  Such, 
also,  at  the  outset,  was  the  nature  of  their  political  re- 
lation to  other  coexisting  nationalities  around  them  in 
the  same  country,  and  to  that  country's  own  supreme 
political  or  military  power. 

In  Countries  not  Christian. — The  consuls  of  Christian 
states,  in  the  countries  not  Christian,  still  retain  unim- 
paired, and  habitually  exercise,  their  primitive  func- 
tions of  municipal  magistrates  for  their  countrymen, 
their  commercial  or  international  capacitv  in  those 
Dd 


countries  being  but  a  part  of  their  general  capacity  as 
tlie  delegated  administrative  and  judicial  agents  of 
their  nations. 

Origin  of  the  Law  of  Nations. — This  condition  of 
things  came  to  be  permanent  in  the  Levant,  that  is, 
Greek  Europe  and  its  dependencies,  by  reason  of  the 
tide  of  Arabic  and  Tartar  conquest  having  overflowed 
so  large  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  established 
tlie  Mohammedan  religion  there.  But  the  result  was 
different  in  Latin  Europe,  because  the  modem  nations, 
fonned  in  this  quarter  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of 
the  Western  empire,  being  Christian,  and  thus  deriv- 
ing their  religion  and  their  civilization  from  the  same 
fountain-head  of  Rome,  settled  into  Fomething  of  ap- 
proximation to  one  great  political  community,  under 
tlie  influences,  potential  when  combined,  of  the  milita- 
ry power  of  the  Prankish  or  Germanic  emperors,  and 
the  moral  power  of  the  Papal  See.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  mass  of  legal  ideas,  which  we  now  call  the  law  of 
nations,  came  to  exist  and  have  authority.  It  is,  in 
its  origin  at  least,  the  system  of  public  law  of  Latin  or 
AVesfern  Europe. 

Approximate  Unity  of  Public  Law. — This  imperfect 
political  unity  of  M'estern  Europe  was  obstructed  at 
first  by  the  antagonism  of  the  Celto-Bomanic  and  the 
Germanic  races,  and  was  threatened  with  complete 
dissolution  when  that  original  antagonism  reappeared 
in  the  separation  of  some  of  the  Germanic  populations 
from  the  Papal  .See,  under  the  popularly  assumed  re- 
ligious title  of  Protestants.  But  after  thirty  continu- 
ous years  of  reciprocal  devastation  and  slaughter,  the 
states  of  the  old  and  new  faith  concluded  a  truce  at 
least,  if  not  a  peace,  and  agreed,  while  acquiescing  in 
the  fact  of  religious  difference,  to  maintain  approxi- 
mate unity  of  public  law,  and  thus,  by  subordinating 
the  religious  idea  to  the  legal  one,  to  live  together  in 
some  sort,  as  they  have  continued  to  do,  with  only  oc- 
casional spasms  of  fanatical  intolerance  breaking  out 
into  civil  or  foreign  war.  At  a  late  period,  Russia, 
tliough  of  Greek  faith,  came  into  the  European  system 
of  public  law,  with  the  less  difficulty,  indeed,  for  the 
reason  that  Latin  Europe  and  Greek  Europe  alike  nour- 
ished the  legal  traditions  of  the  Roman  empire,  though 
these  be  derived  in  the  former  case  from  Rome,  and 
in  the  latter  from  Constantinople. 

Change  in  the  Xaturt  rfthe  consular  Office  among  Chris- 
tian Nations. —  Tlius.  by  the  combination  of  Romanic 
law  and  Christian  faith  it  is  that  we  have  come  to  have 
a  common  public  law,  under  whose  gradual  operation 
claims  of  private  exterritoriality  soon  fell  into  desue- 
tude among  the  governments  of  Christendom  ;  Italians 
in  England,  and  Englishmen  in  Italy,  at  length  sub- 
mitted to  the  local  law ;  foreign  colonial  nationalities 
tinally  ceased  to  exist  of  right ;  their  consuls  proceed- 
ed to  sink  from  the  condition  of  municipal  functionaries 
into  that  of  mere  commercial  or  semi-diplomatic  ones : 
and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  by  traditional  usage,  by 
positive  provisions  of  local  law,  and  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions, the  existing  legal  character,  with  its  limited 
rights,  was  fixed  on  the  foreign  consuls  mutually  ac- 
credited in  the  countries  of  Christian  Europe  and 
America. 

In  Mohammedan  States. — In  ourrelations  with  nations 
out  of  the  pale  of  Christendom,  we  retain  for  our  own 
citizens  and  consuls,  though  we  can  not  concede  to 
theirs,  the  rights  of  exterritoriality.  Religion  is  the 
chief  representative  sign,  and  it  is  an  element  of  the 
question  of  public  law.  But  the  critical  fact  is  the 
difference  of  law.  The  legislation  of  Mohammed,  for 
instance,  is  inseparable  from  his  religion.  We  can 
not  submit  to  one  without  also  undergoing  the  other. 
The  same  legal  incompatibility  exists,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  between  us  and  the  unchristian  states  not 
Mohanmiedan. 

InjititHtes  and  Pandects. — Whereas  Christendom,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  all  its  subdivisions  of  race,  nation- 
ality, and  religion,  is  the  common  heir  of  the  political 
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ideas,  and  especiallj'  the  legislation,  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  for  the  Institutes  and  Pandects  themselves, 
though  comprising  the  sum  of  the  legal  science  of 
Rome,  were  compiled  and  promulgated  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  constitute  the  broad  foundation  of  the  juris- 
prudence, public  and  private,  of  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Unity  in  Christendom. — When  the  countries  now  Mo- 
hammedan shall  be  resubjected  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  law,  then  can  they  be  admitted  to  the  same  re- 
ciprocal community  of  private  rights  with  us,  which 
prevails  in  Christian  Europe  and  America.  Until 
that  event  happens,  Turkey,  and  other  Moslem  states 
in  Africa  or  Asia,  may,  like  China  or  Japan,  enter  into 
the  sphere  of  our  public  law  in  the  relation  of  govern- 
ment to  government,  but  not  in  the  relation  of  govern- 
ment to  men.  That  full  interchange  of  international 
rights  is  admissible  only  among  the  nations  which 
have  unity  of  legal  thought,  in  being  governed  by,  or 
constituted  out  of,  the  once  dissevered,  but  since  then 
partially-  reunited,  constituent  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
empire. — Manual  for  Consuh,  United  States,  1867. 

Contraband,  in  commerce,  a  commodity  prohib- 
ited to  be  exported  or  imported,  bought  or  sold.  Con- 
traband is  also  a  term  applied  to  designate  that  class 
of  commodities  which  neutrals  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
during  war  to  a  belligerent  power.  It  is  a  recognized 
general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  ships  may 
sail  to  and  trade  with  all  kingdoms,  countries,  and 
states  in  peace  with  the  princes  or  authorities  Avhose 
flags  they  bear ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  molested 
by  the  ships  of  any  other  power  at  war  with  the  coun- 
try with  which  they  are  trading,  unless  they  engage 
in  the  conveyance  of  contraband  goods.  But  great  dif- 
ficulty has  arisen  in  deciding  as  to  the  goods  comprised 
under  this  term.  The  reason  of  the  limitation  sug- 
gests, however,  the  species  of  articles  to  which  it  prin- 
cipally applies.  It  is  indispensable  that  those  who 
profess  to  act  upon  a  principle  of  neutrality,  should 
carefully  abstain  from  doing  any  thing  that  may  dis- 
cover a  bias  in  favor  of  either  party.  But  a  nation 
who  should  furnish  one  of  the  belligerents  with  sup- 
plies of  warlike  stores,  or  with  supplies  of  any  article, 
without  which  that  belligerent  might  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  contest,  would  obviously  forfeit  her  neu- 
tral character;  and  the  other  belligerent  would  be 
warranted  in  preventing  such  succors  from  being  sent, 
and  confiscating  them  as  lawful  prize.  All  the  best 
writers  on  international  law  admit  this  principle ; 
which,  besides  being  enforced  during  every  contest, 
has  been  sanctioned  bj-  repeated  treaties.  In  order  to 
obviate  all  disputes  as  to  what  commodities  should  be 
deemed  contraband,  they  have  sometimes  been  speci- 
fied in  treaties  or  conventions.  (See  the  references  in 
Lampredi  Del  Commercio  de  T'opoli  A'eutrali,  §  9.)  But 
this  classification  is  not  always  respected  during  hos- 
tilities ;  and  it  is  sufiiciently  evident  that  an  article 
which  might  not  be  contraband  at  one  time,  or  under 
certain  circumstances,  may  become  contraband  at  an- 
other time,  or  under  diffierent  circumstances.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  even  by  M.  Hubner,  the  great 
advocate  for  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  (Z>e  la 
Sainie  des  Bdtimem  Xeutres,  tom.  i.  p.  193),  that  every- 
thing that  may  be  made  directly  available  for  hostile 
purposes  is  contraband,  as  arms,  ammunition,  horses, 
timber  for  ship-building,  and  all  sorts  of  naval  stores. 
The  greatest  difficulty  has  occurred  in  deciding  as  to 
provisions,  which  are  sometimes  licid  to  be  contra- 
band, and  sometimes  not.  Lord  Stowell  has  shown 
tliat  the  character  of  the  port  to  which  the  provisions 
are  destined,  is  the  principal  circumstance  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  deciding  whether  they  arc  to  be  looked 
upon  as  contraband.  A  cargo  of  provisions  intended 
for  an  enemy's  port,  in  which  it  was  known  that  a  war- 
like armament  was  in  preparation,  would  be  liable  to 
arrest  and  confiscation ;  while,  if  the  same  cargo  were 
intended  fur  a  port  where  none  but  mercliaiilmen  were 


fitted  out,  the  most  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  de- 
tain it,  paying  the  neutral  the  same  price  for  it  he 
would  have  got  from  the  enemy. 

Contraband  of  War.  "Questionsofcontraband 
were  much  discussed  during  the  continuance  of  our 
neutral  character,  in  the  furious  war  between  England 
and  France,  commencing  in  1793,  and  the  United  States 
professed  to  be  governed  by  the  modern  usage  of  na- 
tions on  this  point.  The  national  convention  of  France, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1793,  decreed,  that  neutral  vessels 
laden  Mith  provisions,  destined  to  an  enemy's  port, 
should  be  arrested  and  carried  into  France,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  England,  in  that  war,  was  to  detain 
all  neutral  vessels  going  to  France,  and  laden  with 
com,  meal,  or  flour.  It  was  insisted,  on  tlie  part  of 
England,  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  all  provisions 
were  to  be  considered  as  contraband,  in  the  case  where 
the  depriving  of  an  enemy  of  those  supplies  was  one 
of  the  means  employed  to  reduce  him  to  reasonable 
terms  of  peace ;  and  that  the  actual  situation  of  France 
was  such  as  to  lead  to  that  mode  of  distressing  her,  in- 
asmuch as  she  had  armed  almost  the  whole  laboring 
class  of  her  people,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  and 
supporting  hostilities  against  all  the  governments  of 
Europe.  This  claim  on  the  part  of  England  was 
promptly  and  perseveringly  resisted  by  the  United 
States ;  and  they  contended  that  corn,  flour,  and  meal, 
being  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  labor  of  the  countr}', 
were  not  contraband  of  war,  unless  carried  to  a  place 
actually  invested.  The  treaty  of  commerce  with  En- 
gland, in  1794,  in  the  list  of  contraband,  stated,  that 
whatever  materials  served  directly  to  the  building  and 
equipment  of  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  unwrought 
iron  and  fir  planks,  should  be  considered  contraband, 
and  liable  to  confiscation ;  but  the  treaty  left  the  ques- 
tion of  provisions  open  and  unsettled,  and  neither  power 
was  understood  to  have  relinquislied  the  construction 
of  the  law  of  nations  which  it  had  assumed.  The  trea- 
ty admitted  that  provisions  were  not  generally  contra- 
band, but  might  become  so  according  to  the  existing 
law  of  nations,  in  certain  cases,  and  those  cases  were 
not  defined. 

"  It  was  only  stipulated,  by  way  of  relaxation  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  that  whenever  provisions  were 
contraband,  the  captors  or  their  government  should 
pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of  the  articles,  togeth- 
er with  the  freight  and  a  reasonable  profit.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  admitted  that,  as  far  as  that 
treaty  enumerated  contraband  articles,  it  was  declara- 
tory of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  the  treaty  conceded 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  contraband. 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  English  admiralty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  provisions  being  considered  contraband,  was 
laid  down  very  fully  and  clearly  in  the  case  of  the 
Jonge  Margaretlia.  It  was  there  observed,  that  the 
catalogue  of  contraband  had  varied  much,  and  some- 
times in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  difticult  to  assign 
the  reasons  of  the  variations,  owing  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances, the  history  of  which  had  not  accompanied 
the  histoiy  of  the  decisions.  In  1G73,  certain  articles 
of  provisions,  as  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  were  deemed  con- 
traband, according  to  the  judgment  of  a  person  of  great 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  practice  of  tlie  admi- 
ralty; and,  in  much  later  times,  many  other  sorts  of 
provisions  have  been  condemned  as  contraband.  In 
17-17  and  174.S,  butter  and  salted  fish  and  rice  were  con- 
demned as  contraband ;  and  those  cases  show  that  arti- 
cles of  human  food  have  been  considered  as  contraband 
wlien  it  was  probable  they  were  intended  for  naval  or 
military  use.  The  modern  established  rule  is,  that 
provisions  are  not  generally  contraband,  but  may  be- 
come so  under  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  partic- 
ular situation  of  the  war,  or  the  condition  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  it.  Among  the  circumstances  which  tend 
to  preserve  provisions  from  being  liable  to  be  treated 
as  contraband,  one  is,  that  tlioy  arc  the  growth  of  the 
country  which  exports  them.     Another  circumstance 
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to  which  some  indulgence  is  f-hown  Ijy  the  practice  of 
nations,  is  uhen  the  articles  are  in  their  native  or  un- 
manufactured state.  Thus  iron  is  treated  with  indulg- 
ence, though  anchors  and  other  instruments  fabricated 
out  of  it  are  directly  contraband.  Ilcnip  is  more  fav- 
orably considered  than  cordage,  and  wheat  is  not  con- 
sidered as  so  objectionable  a  commodity,  when  going 
to  an  enemy's  country,  as  any  of  the  final  preparations 
of  it  for  human  use.  The  most  important  distinction 
is,  whether  the  articles  were  intended  for  the  ordinary 
use  of  life,  or  even  for  mercantile  ship's  use,  or  whether 
they  were  going  with  a  highly  proliable  destination  to 
military  use.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to 
which  the  articles  are  going  is  not  an  irrational  test. 
If  the  port  be  a  general  commercial  one,  it  is  presumed 
the  articles  are  going  for  civil  use,  though  occasionally 
a  ship  of  war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port.  But 
if  the  great  predominant  character  in  that  port,  like 
Brest  in  France,  or  Portsmouth  in  England,  be  that 
of  a  port  of  naval  military  ecjuipment,  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  articles  were  going  for  military  use,  al- 
though it  is  possible  that  the  articles  might  have  been 
applied  to  civil  consumption.  As  it  is  impossil)le  to 
ascertain  positively  the  final  use  of  an  article  ancipitis 
usus,  it  is  not  an  injurious  rule  which  deduces  the  final 
use  from  the  immediate  destination  ;  and  the  presump- 
tion of  a  hostile  use,  founded  on  its  destination  to  a 
military  port,  is  veiy  much  inflamed,  if,  at  the  time 
when  the  articles  were  going,  a  considerable  armament 
was  notoriously  preparing,  to  which  a  supply  of  those 
articles  would  be  eminently  useful." 

These  doctrines  of  the  English  prize  law  were  es- 
sentially the  same  with  those  adopted  by  the  American 
Congress  in  1775,  for  they  declared,  that  all  vessels, 
to  whomsoever  belonging,  carrying  provisions  or  other 
necessaries,  to  the  British  army  or  navy  within  the 
colonies,  should  be  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 
They  were  likewise  fully  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  I'nited  States,  when  we  came  to  know 
and  feel  the  value  of  belligerent  rights,  by  becoming  a 
party  to  a  maritime  war.  In  tlie  case  of  the  Commer- 
ren,  a  neutral  vessel,  captured  by  one  of  our  cruisers 
in  tlie  act  of  carrying  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  Brit- 
ish armies  in  Spain,  the  court  held,  that  provisions, 
being  neutral  property,  but  the  growth  of  the  enemy's 
country,  and  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  enemy's 
military  or  naval  force,  were  contraband.  The  court 
obser\-ed,  that,  l)y  the  modern  law  of  nations,  provis- 
ions were  not  generally  contraband,  but  they  might 
become  so  on  account  of  the  particular  situation  of  the 
war,  or  on  account  of  their  destination.  If  destined 
for  the  ordinary  use  of  life  in  the  enemy's  country  they 
were  not  contraband,  but  it  was  otherwise  if  des'tined 
for  the  army  or  navy  of  the  enemy,  or  for  his  ports  of 
military  or  naval  equipment.  And  if  the  provisions 
were  the  growth  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  destined 
for  the  enemy's  use,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  contra- 
band, and  liable  to  forfeiture,  even  though  the  anny 
or  navy  were  in  a  neutral  jiort,  for  it  would  be  a  di- 
rect interposition  in  the  war. 

"  This  case  followed  the  decisions  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  and  carried  the  doctrine  of  contraband,  as  ap- 
plied to  provisions,  to  as  great  an  extent.  It  held  the 
voyage  of  the  Swedish  neutral  so  illegal  as  to  deserve 
the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  loss  of  freight. 

"  Itwasthew5!/sie//iVi  which  determined  an  article  to 
be  contraband  ;  and  as  articles  come  into  use  as  imple- 
ments of  war  which  were  before  innocent,  there  is  truth 
in  the  remark  that  as  the  nieans  of  war  vary  and  shift 
from  time  to  time,  the  law  of  nations  shifts  with  them ; 
not  indeed  by  the  change  of  principles,  but  by  a  change 
in  the  application  of  them  to  new  cases,  and  in  order 
to  meet  the  varying  inventions  of  war.  Mhen  goods 
are  at  once  clearly  shown  to  be  contraband,  confisca- 
tion to  the  captor  is  the  natural  consequence.  This  is 
the  practice  in  all  cases,  as  to  the  article  itself,  except- 
ing provisions :  and  as  to  them  when  thev  become  con- 


traband, the  ancient  and  strict  right  of  forfeiture  is 
softened  down  to  a  right  of  pre-emption  on  reasonable 
terms.  But,  generally,  to  stop  contraband  goods  would, 
as  Vattcl  observes,  prove  an  ineflectual  relief,  especial- 
ly at  sea.  The  penaltj-  of  confiscation  is  applied,  in  or- 
der that  the  fear  of  loss  might  operate  as  a  check  on 
tlie  avidity  for  gain,  and  deter  the  neutral  merchant 
from  .supplying  the  enemy  with  contraband  articles. 
The  ancient  practice  was,  to  seize  the  contraband  goods, 
and  keep  them  on  paying  the  value.  But  the  modem 
practice  of  confiscation  is  far  more  agreeable  to  the 
mutual  duties  of  nations,  and  more  adapted  to  the 
preser\ation  of  their  rights.  It  is  a  general  under- 
standing, grounded  on  true  principles,  that  the  powers 
at  war  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  contraband  goods, 
without  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  mer- 
chant, and  Mithout  any  imputation  of  a  brea'  h  of  neu- 
trality in  the  neutral  sovereign  himself.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  the  J'rench  nation  in  ITC'C,  that 
neutral  governments  were  bound  to  restrain  their  sub- 
jects from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband  of 
war  to  the  belligerent  powers.  But  it  was  successfully 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  neutrals 
may  lawfully  sell,  at  home,  to  a  belligerent  purchaser, 
or  carry,  themselves,  to  the  belligerent  powers,  contra- 
band articles  subject  to  the  right  of  seizure,  in  transitu. 
This  right  has  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the 
judicial  authorities  of  this  countrj-.  The  right  of  the 
neutral  to  transport,  and  of  the  hostile  power  to  seize, 
are  conflicting  rights,  and  neither  party  can  charge  the 
other  with  a  criminal  act." — Kent's  Ccmmentaries, 
Lect.  YIII. 

Contraband  articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  infectious 
nature,  and  they  contaminate  the  whole  cargo  belong- 
ing to  the  same  owners.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  Eu- 
rope, the  ship  also  was  liable  to  condemnation  when 
captured.  But  the  modern  view,  since  Grotius,  is 
milder,  and  latterly  the  ship  is  liable  to  confiscation, 
and  when  fraud  is  detected,  the  innocent  portions  of 
the  cargo  are  also  liable. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  a  ship  conveying  any 
contraband  article  was  liable  to  confiscation  as  well  as 
the  article.  But  in  the  modem  practice  of  the  courts 
of  admiralty  of  this  and  other  countries,  a  milder  rule 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  carriage  of  contraband  ar- 
ticles is  attended  only  with  the  loss  of  freight  and  ex- 
penses, unless  when  the  ship  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  contraband  cargo,  or  when  the  simple  n'lisconduct 
of  conveying  such  a  cargo  has  been  connected  with  other 
malignant  and  aggravating  circumstances.  Of  these 
a  false  destination  and  false  papers  are  justly  held  to 
be  the  worst. — (5  Koeixson's  Admiralty  Jiiports,  275.) 
The  right  of  visitation  and  search  is  a  right  inherent 
in  all  belligerents ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  allege 
that  they  had  a  right  to  prevent  the  conveyance  of  con- 
traband goods  to  an  enemy,  and  to  deny  them  the  use 
of  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  give  eflfcct  to  such 
right. — (Vattei.,  book  iii.  c.  7.  §  114.)  The  object  of 
the  search  is  tvo-fold  :  Jirsf.  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ship  is  neutral  or  an  enemy,  for  the  circumstance  of  its 
hoisting  a  neutral  flag  affords  no  security  that  it  is 
really  such  ;  and,  secondly,  to  ascertain  whether  it  has 
contraband  articles,  or  enemies'  property,  on  board. 
All  neutral  ships  that  would  navigate  securely  during 
war  must,  consequently,  be  provided  with  passports 
from  their  government,  and  with  all  the  papers  or  doc- 
uments necessary  to  prove  the  property  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  :  and  they  must  carefully  avoid  taking  any  con- 
traband articles  or  belligerent  property  on  board  :  and 
hence,  as  Lampredi  has  obser%-ed,  a  merchant  ship 
which  seeks  to  avoid  a  search  by  crowding  sail,  or  by 
open  force,  may  justly  be  captured  and  suljected  to 
confiscation. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  often  contended  that /re?  shift 
mnkej'ree  goods  Qjuc  leparilhn  coiivre  la  marchaudise), 
and  that  a  belligerent  is  not  warranted  in  seising  the 
property  of  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  ship,  unless  it  be 
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contraband.  The  discussion  of  this  important  question 
would  lead  us  into  details  which  do  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  We  may,  however, 
shortly  observe,  that  no  such  privilege  could  be  con- 
ceded to  neutrals,  without  taking  from  belligerents  the 
right,  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war,  of  seizing  an  en- 
emy's property  if  found  in  places  where  hostilities  may 
be  lawfully  carried  on,  as  on  the  high  seas.  In  iact, 
were  the  principle  in  question  admitted,  the  commerce 
of  a  belligerent  power  with  its  colonies,  or  other  coun- 
tries beyond  the  sea,  might  be  prosecuted  in  neutral 
ships,  with  as  much  security  during  war  as  in  peace  ; 
so  that  neutrals  would,  in  this  way,  be  authorized  to 
render  a  belligerent  more  important  assistance  than, 
perhaps,  they  could  have  done  had  they  supplied  him 
with  troops  and  ammunition  !  But  it  is  surely  unnec- 
essar}'  to  say,  that  to  act  in  this  way  is  a  proceeding 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  neutrality. 
Neutrals  are  bound  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  sj]irit 
of  impartiality^  and  must  not  afford  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance to  one  party  as  may  the  better  enable  him  to 
make  head  against  the  other.  It  is  their  duty  "  non 
interponere  se  bello,  non  hoste  imminente  hostem  cripere." 
And  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  lending  of  neutral  bot- 
toms to  carry  on  a  belligerent's  trade  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  rule.  The  ships  or  cruisers  of  a  par- 
ticular power  may  have  swept  those  of  its  enemy  from 
the  sea,  and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  great  difficulty, 
by  putting  a  stop  to  his  commerce  with  foreigners,  or 
with  liis  own  colonies  ;  but  of  what  consequence  would 
this  be  if  neutrals  might  step  in  to  rescue  him  from 
such  difficulties,  by  carrying  on  tliat  intercourse  for 
him  which  he  can  no  longer  carry  on  for  himself?  It  is 
natural  enough  that  such  a  privilege  should  be  coveted 
by  neutrals;  but,  however  advantageous  to  them,  it  is 
wholly  subversive  of  the  universally  admitted  rights 
of  belligerent  powers,  as  well  as  of  the  principles  of 
neutrality;  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  truly  said  to  be 
bottomed  on  any  sound  principle. 

In  the  war  of  1756,  the  rule  was  laid  down  by  Great 
Britain,  that  neutrals  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  a 
trade  during  war  that  they  were  excluded  from  during 
peace ;  so  that,  supposing  a  nation  at  war  with  Great 
Britain  had,  while  at  peace,  proliibited  foreigners  from 
engaging  in  her  colonial  or  coasting  trade,  neutrals 
■would  not  have  been  permitted  to  engage  in  it  during 
war.  This  rule  has  been  much  complained  of;  but  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  seems  a  sound  one,  and 
it  may  in  most  cases  be  safely  adopted.  The  claims  of 
neutrals  can  not  surely  be  carried  farther  than  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  carrj'  on  their  trade  during 
war  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  carrj-  it  on  during 
peace,  except  with  places  under  blockade  ;  but  it  is 
cj^uite  a  different  thing  when  they  claim  to  be  allowed 
to  employ  themselves  during  war  in  a  trade  in  which 
tliey  had  not  previously  any  right  to  engage.  To  grant 
thena  this,  would  not  be  to  preserve  to  them  their  for- 
mer rights,  but  to  give  them  ncAV  ones  which  may  be 
fairly  witliheld.  Supposing,  however,  that  either  of 
the  belligerent  powers  has  Jorce  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
intercourse  between  the  other  and  its  colonies,  or  any  in- 
tercourse between  different  ports  of  the  other,  she  might, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  riglits  of  a  belligerent, 
exclude  neutrals  from  such  trade,  even  though  it  liad 
formerly  been  open  to  them ;  because  otherwise  she 
would  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  her  superior 
force ;  and  the  neutrals  would,  in  fact,  when  employed 
in  this  way,  be  acting  as  the  most  efficient  allies  of  her 
enemy. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  important  and  difficult 
question,  and  of  the  various  distinctions  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  see  the  work  of  Ilubner  {De  la  Suisie  des 
B'ltimens  Neutres,  2  tomes,  r2mo,  1757),  in  which  the 
different  arguments  in  favor  of  the  ])rinciple  tliat  "  the 
flag  covers  the  cargo,"  are  stated  with  great  perspicu- 
ity and  talent.  The  opposite  principle  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Lampredi,  in  his  very  able  treatise  JJel  Com- 


mercio  de'  Popoli  Neutrali,  §  10 ;  by  Lord  Liverpool,  in 
his  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  respect 
to  Neutrals,  written  in  1757  ;  and,  above  all,  by  Lord 
Stowell,  in  his  justly  celebrated  decisions  in  the  Ad- 
miraltj'  Court;  and  Kent's  Commentaries,  Lect.  III. 
Martens  inclines  to  Hubner's  opinion. — See  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  viii.  c.  7. 

Contracts.  An  executory  contract  is  an  agree- 
ment of  two  or  more  persons,  upon  sufficient  consider- 
ation, to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing.  The  agree- 
ment is  either  under  seal  or  not  under  seal.  If  under 
seal,  it  is  denominated  a  speciality,  and  if  not  under  a 
seal,  an  agreement  by  parol ;  and  the  latter  includes 
equally  verbal  and  written  contracts  not  under  seal. 
The  agreement  conveys  an  interest  either  in  possession 
or  in  action.  If,  for  instance,  one  person  sells  and  de- 
livers goods  to  another  for  a  price  paid,  the  agreement 
is  executed,  and  becomes  complete  and  absolute  ;  but 
if  the  vendor  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  at  a  future  time, 
and  for  a  stipulated  price,  and  the  other  party  to  ac- 
cept and  pay,  the  contract  is  executory,  and  rests  in 
action  merel}'.  There  are  also  express  and  implied 
contracts.  The  former  exists  when  the  parties  con- 
tract in  express  words,  or  by  writing  ;  and  the  latter 
are  those  contracts  which  the  law  raises  or  presumes, 
by  reason  of  some  value  or  service  rendered,  and  be- 
cause common  justice  requires  it. 

Every  contract,  valid  in  law,  is  made  between  ;;«r- 
ties  having  sufficient  understanding  and  age  and  free- 
dom of  will,  and  of  the  exercise  of  it,  for  the  yicen  case. 
If  tlic  contract  be  entered  into  by  means  of  violence 
offered  to  the  w  ill,  or  under  the  influence  of  undue  con- 
straint, the  party  may  avoid  it  by  the  plea  of  duress  ; 
and  it  is  requisite  to  the  validity  of  every  agreement, 
tliat  it  be  the  result  of  free  and  bona  fide  exercise  of  the 
will.  Nor  Avill  a  contract  be  valid  if  obtained  by  mis- 
representation or  concealment,  or  if  it  be  founded  in 
mistake  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract.  A 
contract,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made, 
is  generally  speaking  valid  every  where,  jure  f/eniium, 
and  by  tacit  consent. 

The  lex  loci  contractus  controls  the  nature,  construc- 
tion, and  validity  of  the  contract ;  and  on  this  broad 
foundation  the  law  of  contracts,  founded  on  necessity 
and  commercial  convenience,  is  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally established.  If  the  rule  were  otherwise,  the 
citizens  of  one  country  could  not  safely  contract,  or 
carry  on  commerce  in  the  territories  of  another.  The 
necessary  intercourse  of  mankind  requires  tj^at  the  acts 
of  parties,  valid  wlierc  made,  should  be  recognized  in 
other  countries,  provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  good 
morals,  nor  repugnant  to  the  policy  and  positive  insti- 
tutions of  the  state.  Parties  are  presumed  to  contract 
in  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the 
contract  is  made,  and  where  it  is  to  be  paid,  unless 
otherwise  expressed.  But  if  a  contract  be  made  under 
one  government,  and  is  to  be  performed  under  another, 
and  the  parties  had  in  view  the  laws  of  such  other 
country  in  reference  to  the  execution  of  the  contract, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  contract,  in  respect  to  its 
construction  and  force,  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of 
the  country  or  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed  ;  the 
foreign  law  is  in  such  cases  adopted  ami  effect  given  to 
it.  Thus,  tlie  days  of  grace  allowed  upon  bills  of  ex- 
change are  to  be  completed  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  place  in  which  tliey  are  to  be  paid,  and  not  of  the 
place  in  wliich  thej'  are  drawn,  for  tliat  is  presumed  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  tlie  parties. 

It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  contract  that  it  be 
founded  on  a  sufficient  consideration.  It  was  an  early 
principle  of  tlie  common  law,  that  a  more  voluntary 
act  of  courtesy  would  not  uphold  an  assumpsit,  but  a 
courtesj'  shown  by  a  previous  request  would  support 
it.  There  must  be  somctliing  given  in  exchange, 
something  that  is  mutual,  or  something  which  is  the 
inducement  to  the  contract,  and  it  must  be  a  thing 
which  is  lawful  and  competent  in  value  to  sustain  the 
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assumption.  The  rule,  that  a  consideration  is  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  a  contract,  applies  to  all  contracts 
and  agreements  not  under  seal,  with  the  exception  of 
bills  of  exchange  and  negotiable  notes  after  they  have 
been  negotiated  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  inno- 
cent indorsee.  The  immediate  parties  to  a  bill  or  note 
are  affected  by  the  want  of  consideration,  and  it  is  only 
as  to  third  persons,  who  come  to  the  possession  of  the 
paper  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  without  notice  of  the 
original  defect,  that  the  want  of  consideration  can  not 
be  alleged. 

Of  the  Contract  of  Sale. — A  sale  is  a  contract  for  the 
transfer  of  projicrty  from  one  person  to  another,  for  a 
valiiahlc  consideration  ;  and  three  things  are  retjuisite 
to  its  validity,  viz. :  the  tiling  sold,  which  is  the  object 
of  the  contract,  the  price,  and  the  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  The  thing  sold  must  have  an  actual 
or  potential  existence,  and  be  specific  or  identified, 
and  capal)le  of  delivery,  otherwise  it  is  not  strictly  a 
contract  of  sale,  but  a  special  or  executory  agreement. 
If  the  sulyect  matter  be  in  existence,  and  only  con- 
structively in  tlie  possession  of  the  seller,  as  by  being 
in  the  possession  of  his  agent  or  carrier  abroad,  it  is 
nevertlielcss  a  sale,  though  a  conditional  or  imperfect 
one  depending  on  the  future  actual  delivery.  But  if 
the  article  intended  to  be  sold  has  no  existence,  there 
can  be  no  contract  of  sale.  Thus  if  A  sells  his  horse 
to  B,  and  it  turns  out  that  the  horse  Avas  dead  at  the 
time,  though  the  fact  was  unknown  to  the  parties,  the 
contract  is  necessarily  void. 

The  price  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  contract 
of  sale ;  and  it  must  be  real  and  not  merely  nominal, 
and  fixed,  or  be  susceptible  of  being  ascertained  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  contract,  without  further  nego- 
tiation between  the  parties.  Mutual  consent  is  req- 
uisite to  the  creation  of  the  contract;  and  it  becomes 
binding  when  a  proposition  is  made  on  one  side  and 
accepted  on  the  other ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
contract  if  there  be  an  error  or  mistake  of  a  fact,  or  in 
circumstances  going  to  tlie  essence  of  it.  In  creating 
the  contract  the  negotiation  may  be  carried  on  b_v 
mail ;  and  the  contract  is  complete  when  the  answer 
is  sent  with  all  due  diligence  after  the  receipt  of  pro- 
posal, and  is  out  of  the  control  of  the  party  accepting. 

In  every  sale  of  a  chattel,  if  the  possession  be  at  the 
time  in  another,  and  there  be  no  warranty  of  title,  the 
party  buj-s  at  his  peril.  But  if  the  seller  has  posses- 
sion, and  he  sells  as  his  own  and  not  as  agent  for  an- 
other, and  for  a  fair  price,  he  is  understood  to  warrant 
the  title.  With  regard  to  the  quality,  the  seller  is  not 
bound  to  answer  unless  he  expressly  warrants,  or  un- 
less he  has  made  a  false  representation  or  concealment. 
The  common  law  requires  the  purchaser  to  attend  to 
the  qualities  of  the  article  he  buys,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  within  the  roach  of  his  observation  and  judgment, 
and  which  it  is  equally  his  interest  and  duty  to  exert. 

"When  the  goods  are  discovered  to  be  unsound  the 
purchaser  ought  immediately  to  give  notice  or  return 
them,  and  thereby  rescind  the  contract.  In  the  case 
of  breach  of  warranty,  he  may  sue  upon  it  without  re- 
turning the  goods  ;  but  lie  must  return  them  and  re- 
scind the  contract  before  lie  can  maintain  an  action  to 
recover  the  price.  lie  can  not  deal  with  the  goods 
after  discover}-  of  fraud  in  a  sale,  w  ithout  losing  his 
right  of  action. 

If  there  be  intentional  concealment  or  suppression 
of  material  facts  in  the  making  of  a  contract,  in  cases 
where  both  parties  have  not  equal  access  for  informa- 
tion, it  w  ill  be  deemed  unfair  dealing,  and  will  vitiate 
the  contract. 

"When  the  bargain  is  completed,  by  the  terms  of  sale 
being  agreed  ui>on,  the  contract  becomes  binding  be- 
tween tlie  parties  and  w  itliout  actual  delivery  of  goods, 
and  the  property  is  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer;  and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  goods  on  payment  of  price  when  no  con- 
ditions liavo  been  made.  Special  conditions  may  be 
made  as  to  risk,  time  of  delivery,  credit,  &c.     In'  the 


first  instance  to  make  the  contract  valid,  there  must  Le 
a  deliver^'  or  tender  of  payment,  or  earnest  given,  or  a 
memorandum  in  writing  signed  by  the  purchaser. 
When  goods  are  to  \)C  delivered,  delivery  to  an  agent, 
carrier,  or  master  of  a  vessel  is  equivalent  to  delivery 
to  purchaser.  The  delivery  to  agent  or  carrier  must 
be  such  as  to  create  responsibilit}-  in  that  agent  or  car- 
rier, and  if  insurance  is  the  usage  it  ought  to  be  done, 
and  also  the  buyer  informed,  with  diligence,  of  consign- 
ment and  delivery.  Symbolical  delivery  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  sufficient,  such  as  transfer  of  key  of  ware- 
house from  seller  to  buyer,  or  putting  private  mark  by 
buyer  upon  the  goods.  Unless  time  and  place  are 
specified,  the  common  rule  is  cash  payment  and  place 
where  thcv  are  at  time  of  sale. — Kent's  Ccmmentaritt, 
Lcct.  XXXIX. 

Convoy,  in  navigation,  the  term  apiilied  to  desig- 
nate a  ship  or  ships  of  war,  appointed  liy  government, 
or  by  the  commander-in-chief  on  a  particular  station, 
to  escort  or  protect  the  merchant  ships  proceeding  to 
certain  ports.  Convoys  arc  mostly  appointed  during 
war;  but  they  are  sometimes  also  appointed  during 
peace,  for  the  security  of  ships  navigating  seas  infested 
with  pirates. 

Individuals  have  not  alwa3'S  been  left  to  themselves 
to  judge  as  to  the  expediency  of  sailing  with  or  with- 
out convoy.  The  governments  of  most  maritime  states 
have  thought  proper,  when  they  were  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities, to  oblige  their  subjects  to  place  themselves  un- 
der an  escort  of  this  sort,  that  the  enemj'  might  not  be 
enriched  by  their  capture.  Acts  to  this  effect  were 
passed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  American  war  and 
the  last  French  war.  The  last  of  these  acts  (43  Geo.  III. 
c.  57)  enacted,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  ship 
belonging  to  any  of  his  majestj-'s  subjects  (except  as 
therein  provided)  to  depart  from  any  port  or  place 
whatever,  unless  under  such  convoy  as  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  master  was  required  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  continue  with  the  convoy 
during  the  whole  voyage,  or  such  part  thereof  as  it 
should  be  directed  to  accompany  his  ship ;  and  not  to 
separate  therefrom  without  leave  of  the  commander, 
under  very  heavy  pecuniary  penalties.  And  in  case 
of  any  ship  departing  without  convoy  contrary  to  the 
act,  or  willfully  separating  therefrom,  all  insurances  on 
the  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  belonging  to  the  master,  or 
to  any  other  person  directing  or  privj'  to  such  depart- 
ure or  separation,  were  rendered  null  and  void.  The 
customs  officers  were  directed  not  to  allow  any  ship 
that  ought  to  sail  with  convoy  to  clear  out  from  any 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  foreign  parts,  without 
requiring  from  the  master  bond  with  one  surety,  with 
condition  that  the  ship  should  not  depart  without  con- 
voy, nor  afterward  desert  or  willfully  separate  from  it. 
The  regulations  of  this  act  did  not  extend  to  ships  not 
requiring  to  be  registered,  nor  to  those  licensed  to  sail 
w  ithout  convoy,  nor  to  those  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  nor  to  those  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, etc. 

It  is  very  common,  during  periods  of  war,  to  make 
sailing  or  (Upartinij  with  renroy  a  condition  in  policies 
of  insurance.  This,  like  other  warranties  in  a  policy, 
must  bo  strtctli/  performed.  And  if  a  ship  warranted 
to  sail  with  convoy,  sail  without  it,  the  policy  becomes 
void,  whether  this  be  imputable  to  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  insured,  or  the  refusal  of  government  to 
appoint  a  convoy. 

There  arc  five  things  essential  to  sailing  with  con- 
voy, viz. :  jirst,  it  must  be  with  a  regular  convoy  un- 
der an  officer  appointed  by  government :  secondly,  it 
must  be  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by 
government ;  thirdly,  it  must  l>o  a  convoy  for  the  voy- 
age :  fourthly,  the  master  of  the  ship  must  have  sailing 
instructions  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  con- 
voy ;  and  fflhly,  the  ship  must  depart  and  continue 
with  the  convoy  till  the  end  of  the  voyage,  unless  sep- 
arated bv  nccessitv. 
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With  respect  to  the  third  of  these  conditions  we  may 
observe,  that  a  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy  generally 
means  a  convoy y'jr  the  voyage  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  the  words  '•  for  the  voyage"  to  make  it  so.  Nei- 
ther will  the  adding  of  these  words  in  some  instances 
make  the  omission  of  them  in  any  case  the  ground  of 
a  different  construction.  A  warranty  to  sail  with  con- 
voy does  not,  however,  uniformly  mean  a  convoy  that 
is  to  accompany  the  ship  insured  the  entire  way  from 
the  port  of  departure  to  her  port  of  destination ;  hut 
such  convoy  as  government  maj-  think  fit  to  appoint 
as  a  sufficient  protection  for  ships  going  the  voyage 
insured,  whether  it  be  for  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of 
the  voyage. 

Sailing  instructions,  referred  to  in  the  fourth  con- 
dition, are  written  or  printed  directions  delivered  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  convoy  to  the  several 
masters  of  the  ships  under  his  care,  that  they  may  un- 
derstand and  answer  signals,  and  know  the  place  of 
rendezvous  appointed  for  the  fleet  in  case  of  dispersion 
by  storm,  or  by  an  enemy,  etc.  These  sailing  instruc- 
tions are  so  very  indispensable,  that  no  vessel  can  have 
the  full  protection  and  benefit  of  the  convoy  without 
them  ;  hence,  when,  through  the  negligence  of  the 
master,  they  are  not  obtained,  the  ship  is  not  said  to 
have  sailed  w-ith  convoj' ;  and  a  warranty  in  a  policy 
of  insurance  to  that  effect  is  held  not  to  be  complied 
with.  If,  however,  the  master  do  all  in  his  power  to 
obtain  sailing  instructions,  but  is  prevented  from  ob- 
taining them  by  any  insuperable  obstacle,  as  the  bad- 
ness of  the  weather,  or  if  they  be  refused  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  convo}',  the  Avarranty  in  the  policy  is 
held  to  be  complied  with. 

For  further  information  as  to  convoj',  see  Abbot  on 
the  Law  of  Shipjnng,  part  iii.  c.  3;  Marshall  on  In- 
surance, book  i.  c.  9  §  5. 

Cook,  Captain  James.  This  celebrated  navi- 
gator was  born  at  Marton,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1728,  and  was  originally  apprenticed  to  a 
merchant  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  having  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  a  sailor's  life,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
discharge,  and  immediately  entered  into  new  indent- 
ures with  some  coal  shippers  in  the  same  county.  In 
their  employ  he  became  a  good  seaman,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  mate,  but  subsequently  entered  the  British 
navy  as  volunteer.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  to  the 
mastership  of  a  sloop,  and  joined  the  fleet  operating 
against  the  French,  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  judg- 
ment, bravery,  and  great  skill  in  conducting  hydro- 
graphic  surveys,  gained  for  him  a  lasting  reputation 
and  increasing  honors ;  and  in  17G1  he  was  appointed 
marine  surveyor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  In 
1767,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  he 
was  sent  to  the  South  Pacific  to  observe  the  approach- 
ing transit  of  Venus,  and  was  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Green,  Solander,  and  Mr.  [afterward  Sir  Joseph] 
Banks.  All  the  phenomena  w  ere  successfully  observed 
at  Otaheite,  June  3,  1769.  Cook  then  sailed  in  quest 
of  the  supposed  southern  continent,  circumnavigating 
New  Zealand,  and  after  other  scientific  observations  he 
crossed  to  Batavia,  and  thence  returned  to  England  in 
the  summer  of  1771,  and  was  promoted  shortly  after. 
In  July,  1772,  he  commenced  his  second  voyage,  Avhich 
lasted  three  years,  when  he  was  raised  to  a  post-cap- 
taincy, with  a  lucrative  appointment  in  Greenwich 
Hospital.  In  177C  he  volunteered  to  lead  the  scientific 
expedition  to  determine  the  problem  of  a  nortlnvest 
passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and 
running  from  the  Cape  to  New  Zealand,  and  thence 
through  the  Pacific,  he  discovered  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, which  he  left  for  further  observations,  returning, 
however,  to  winter  at  Owyhee.  An  unfortunate  mis- 
imderstanding  between  some  of  his  people  and  the  na- 
tives terminated  in  a  fray,  in  whidi  Cook  was  killed, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  February  11,  1779. 

Cooperage.  This  art  must  be  coeval  with  the 
dawn  of  history,  and  seems  to  have  been  earlv  known 


in  everj^  country.  The  coopers  of  London  were  incor- 
porated in  1501. 

Copal,  a  resin  which  exudes  spontaneously  from 
two  trees,  the  Rhus  copallinutn,  and  the  Eloeocarpus  co- 
imliftr,  the  lirst  of  which  grows  in  America,  and  the 
second  in  the  East  Indies.  A  third  species  of  copal- 
tree  grows  on  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  some  rivers,  among  whose  sands  the  resin  is 
found.  It  occurs  in  lumps  of  various  sizes  and  of  va- 
rious shades  of  color,  from  the  palest  greenish  yellow 
to  darkish  brown.  Its  specific  gravity  is  found  to  vary 
in  different  specimens  from  1-059  to  1'071,  being  in- 
termediate in  density  between  its  two  kindred  resins, 
anime  and  amber.  Some  rate  its  specific  gravity  so 
high  as  1"139,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  errors  with 
which  chemical  compilations  teem.  Copal  is  too  hard 
to  be  scratched  by  the  nail,  whence  the  excellence  of 
its  varnish.  It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  with- 
out smell  or  taste.  When  exposed  to  heat  in  a  glass 
retort  over  a  spirit  lamp,  it  readily  melts  into  a  liquid, 
which  being  further  heated  boils  with  explosive  jets. 
A  viscid,  oily-looking  matter  then  distills  over.  After 
continuing  the  process  for  some  time,  no  succinic  acid 
is  found  in  the  receiver,  but  the  copal  blackens  in  the 
retort.  Anhydrous  alcohol  boiled  upon  it  causes  it  to 
swell,  and  transforms  it  by  degrees  into  an  elastic,  vis- 
cid substance.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol  of  0-825  at 
the  boiling  point,  according  to  experiment.  Copal 
dissolves  in  ether,  and  this  ethereous  solution  may  be 
mixed  with  alcohol  without  decomposition.  Caout- 
choucine  acts  very  slightly  upon  it  by  an  experiment, 
even  at  the  boiling  temperature  of  this  very  volatile 
fluid ;  but  a  mixture  of  it  with  alcohol  of  0-825,  in  equal 
parts,  dissolves  it  very  rapidlj^  in  the  cold  into  a  per- 
fectly liquid  varnish.  Alcohol  holding  camphor  in  so- 
lution also  dissolves  it,  but  not  nearly  so  well  as  the 
last  solvent.  According  to  Unverdorben,  copal  may 
be  completely  dissolved  by  digesting  one  part  of  it  for 
24  hours  with  one  part  and  a  half  of  alcohol  (probably 
anhydrous),  because  that  portion  of  copal  which  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  dissolves  in  a  very  concentrated  so- 
lution of  the  soluble  portion.  Oil  of  petroleum  and 
turpentine  dissolve  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  raw 
copal.  By  particular  management,  indeed,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine may  be  combined  Avith  copal. 

Fused  copal  possesses  different  properties  from  the 
substance  in  its  solid  state;  for  it  then  may  be  made 
to  combine  both  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

Unverdorben  has  extracted  from  the  copal  of  Africa 
five  different  kinds  of  resin,  none  of  Avbich  has,  how- 
ever, been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

The  ultimate  constituents  of  copal  by  an  analysis 
are,  carbon  79-87,  hj-dz-ogen  9-00,  oxygen  11-1 ;  being 
of  hydrogen  7-6  in  excess  above  the  quantity  necessary 
to  form  water  Avith  the  oxygen. 

Much  information  has  been  receiA'cd  from  A-arious 
sources  concerning  tliis  someAvhat  ill-understood  prod- 
uct of  late  years.  It  is  noAv  knoAvn  that  there  arc 
three  different  kinds  of  copal  in  commerce,  but  nothing 
is  knoAvn  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  We 
have  East  Indian  and  West  Indian  copal,  and,  under 
the  latter  name,  two  A'ery  different  substances.  The 
East  Indian,  called  also  African,  is  more  colorless,  soft, 
and  transparent  than  the  others;  it  forms  a  fine  surface, 
and  Avhen  heated  emits  an  agreeable  odor.  It  furnish- 
es the  finest  varnish.  Fresh  essence  of  turpentine  dis- 
solves it  completely,  but  not  old.  Essence  digested 
upon  sulphur  Avill  dissolve  double  its  OAvn  Avcight, 
Avithout  letting  any  fall.  Fresh  rectified  oil  of  rose- 
mar\'  Avill  dissolve  it  in  any  proportion,  but  if  the  oil 
is  thickened  by  age  it  serves  only  to  swell  this  copal. 

When  cautiously  melted,  it  may  be  then  dissolved 
in  good  essence  of  turpentine  in  any  proportion,  pro- 
ducing a  fine  varnish,  of  little  color. 

A  good  varnish  may  bo  made  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  copal,  one  of  essence  of  rosemary,  with  from 
two  to  three  of  pure  alcohol.     This  varnish  should  bo 
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applied  hot,  and  when  cold  becomes  very  hard  and  i 
duralile.  ] 

The  West  Inilia  species,  or  American,  comes,  not  in  i 
lumps  of  a  glohular  form,  but  in  small  flat  fragments,  ' 
which  are  liard,  rough,  and  without  taste  or  smell.  It  [ 
is  usually  yellow,  and  never  colorless  like  the  other,  j 
Insects  are  very  rarely  found  in  it.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  Antilles,  Mexico,  and  North  America.  It  will  not 
dissolve  in  essence  of  rosemary. 

The  third  kind  of  copal,  known  also  as  West  Indian, 
was  formerly  sold  as  a  product  of  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  found  in  fragments  of  a  concavo-convex  form,  the 
outer  covering  of  which  appears  to  have  been  removed. 
It  contains  many  insects.  When  rubbed  it  emits  an 
aromatic  odor.  It  gives  out  much  ethereous  and  em- 
pyrcumatic  oil  when  melted.  It  forms  a  soft  varnish, 
which  dries  slowly. 

Fusel  oil,  or  amyle  spirit,  has  been  lately  used  as  a 
solvent  of  the  hard  copal;  but  it  does  not  dry  into  a 
very  solid  varnish. 

Copal  varnish  was  first  discovered  in  France,  and 
was  long  known  by  the  name  of  vernis  viaTiin.  It  is 
applied  to  snufl'-boxcs,  tea-boards,  and  other  utensils. 
It  preserv'es  and  gives  lustre  to  paintings ;  and  con- 
tributes to  restore  the  decayed  colors  of  old  pictures, 
by  filling  up  cracks,  and  rendering  the  surface  capable 
of  reflecting  light  more  imiformly.  Copal  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  [/lun  anbne,  Avhen  the  latter  is  very 
clear  and  good.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish 
betwceu  them,  as  the  animc,  though  valuable  as  a  var- 
nisli,  is  much  less  so  than  the  finest  copal ;  the  varnish 
with  the  former  being  darker  colored,  and  not  so  hard. 
Besides  the  external  appearance  of  each,  which  is  pret- 
t}'  distinct  to  a  practiced  eye,  the  solubility  in  alcohol 
furnishes  a  useful  test,  the  aninie  being  readily  soluble 
in  this  fluid,  while  the  copal  is  hardly  affected  by  it : 
copal  is  also  brittle  between  the  teeth,  whereas  anime 
softens  in  the  mouth. — Rees'  Cyclopedia;  Ure's  Dic- 
tionarij,  etc. 

Copeck  (kopeika),  a  Russian  copper  coin,  so  called 
from  the  impression  of  St.  George  bearing  a  lance.  A 
hundred  of  them  make  one  ruble.  The  value  of  the 
copper  coin,  compared  with  the  assignation-ruble,  va- 
ries in  the  diflcrent  governments. 

Copenhagen,  tlic  capital  of  Denmark,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  in  the  channel  of  the 
Baltic  called  the  Sound;  lat.  65°  41' 4"  N.,  long.  12^ 
35'  4G"  E.  Population,  in  1845,  126,787.  It  is  a  well- 
built,  handsome  city.  In  going  into  Copenhagen,  the 
course  is  between  the  buoy  on  the  Stubben  Bank  to  the 
left,  and  the  hwoy  on  the  Middle-grounds,  and  those  in 
advance  of  the  three  Crown  batteries  on  the  right,  west- 
southwest  by  compass.  From  the  three  Crowns  to  the 
roads  the  course  is  south-southwest.  The  water  in  the 
channel  is  from  six  to  four  fathoms  deep  ;  but  it  is  nai- 
row,  and  the  navigation  rather  difficult.  There  is  no 
obligation  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  ;  but  if  a  vessel  wish 
for  one,  she  may  heave  to  abreast  of  the  battery,  when 
he  will  come  to  her.  Vessels  not  intending  to  come 
into  harbor  bring  up  in  the  roads,  at  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  from  shore,  in  about  four  fathoms,  the  town 
bearing  south-southwest.  In  the  harbor,  within  the 
boom,  the  water  is  from  17  to  IS  feet  deep.  Vessels 
in  harbor  load  and  imload  alongside  the  quay.  The 
anchorage  in  the  roads  is  good  and  safe. 

2f(.m(i/. — Accounts  are  kept  in  rix  dollars  of  6  marcs, 
or  DC  skillings  ;  the  ri.x  dollar  being  fonnerly  worth 
about  4.<!.  id.  sterling.  But  in  1813,  a  new  monetary 
system  was  adopted,  according  to  which  the  new  or 
Elg.tiank  dollar  is  worth  2.<.  'o\d..  being  half  the  value 
of  the  old  specie  dollar,  and  |  of  the  old  current  dollar. 
But  tlie  numej-  generally  used  in  commercial  transac- 
tions is  bank  money,  which  is  commonly  at  a  heavy 
discount.  Theyior  of  exchange,  estimated  by  the  Rigs- 
bank  dollar,  would  be  8  dollars  7-6  skillings  per  pound 
sterling. 

Wei(fhls  and  Measures. — The   commercial  weights 


are,  16  pounds  =  1  li.spound  ;  20  lispound  =  1  ship- 
pound  ;  100  lbs.  =110i  ll)s.  avoirdupois  =  134  lbs.  Troy 
=  101  lbs.  of  Amsterdam  =  103  lbs.  of  Hamburg. 

Tlie  liquid  measures  are,  4  ankers  =  1  ahm  or  ohm; 
li  ahm  =  l  hogshead;  2  hogshead8  =  l  pipe;  2  pipes 
=  1  quarter.  The  anker=10  (very  nearly)  English 
wine  gallons.  A  fuder  of  wine  =  930  pots;  and  100 
pots  =  25 i  wine  gallons. 

The  dry  measures  are,  4  viertel8  =  l  scheffel ;  8  schef- 
fels  =  l  toendeorton  ;  12  tons  =  l  last  =47^  Winchester 
bushels.  The  last  of  oil,  butter,  herrings,  and  other 
oily  substances  should  weigh  224  lbs.  net. 

The  measure  of  length  is  the  Khineland  foot  =  12J 
inches  very  nearly.  The  Danish  ell  =  2  feet;  100  ella 
=08^  English  j-ards. 

Trade  of  O'pinhafjen. — The  trade  of  Copenhagen  has 
latterly  increased  considerably,  particularly  the  grain 
trade  with  England.  At  the  commencement  of  1852, 
2'J7  merchant  vessels  of  about  35,000  tons  burden  be- 
longed to  the  port.  The  harbor  is  large  and  commo- 
dious, capable  of  containing  500  merchant  vessels  be- 
sides the  navy ;  and  by  the  aid  of  canals,  large  vessels 
can  come  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  en- 
trance is  commanded  by  the  powerful  batteries  of  Trek- 
roner  and  Sextus.  The  principal  imports  are  timber, 
pitch,  and  tar,  chiefly  from  Korway  and  Sweden  ;  flax, 
hemp,  masts,  sailcloth,  and  cordage,  from  Russia;  to- 
bacco from  America ;  wines  and  brandy  from  France ; 
coal,  earthenware,  iron,  steel,  and  salt  from  England; 
and  West  India  produce.  The  principal  exports  are 
corn,  rape-seed,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  horses,  cat- 
tle, wool,  hides,  skins,  bones,  grain-spirits. 

The  manufactures  of  Copenhagen  are  not  important, 
but  are  making  considerable  advances.  There  are  ex- 
tensive cloth  and  calico  factories,  founderies,  and  iron- 
works :  also  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  sugar-re- 
fineries, etc.  Piano-fortes,  clocks,  watches,  surgical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  tobacco,  chocolate,  por- 
celain are  among  its  other  productions.  The  royal 
China  factory  is  celebrated  for  its  models  of  Thorwald- 
sen's  works  in  biscuit  China.  The  population  of  Co- 
penhagen was  in  17G0,  92,571;  in  1801,  100,975;  in 
18:34,  119,292;  in  1840,  120,819;  in  1845,  126,787;  and 
in  1855,  143,591 ;  of  which  last  about  67,000  were 
males,  and  over  76,000  females,  including  a  Jewish 
population  of  2500,  The  climate  is  damp,  changeable, 
and  unhealthy  ;  which,  added  to  the  almost  total  want 
of  sanatory  regulations,  renders  the  mortality  greater 
here,  it  is  said,  than  in  any  other  town  of  Europe  with 
the  exception  of  Vienna. 

The  Poii  Charfjes  at  Copenhagen  vary  according  as 
the  vessel  has  come  from  this  or  the  farther  side  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  or  from  the  Indian  seas ;  as  she  is 
wholly,  or  only  part  loaded ;  and  as  she  clears  out  with 
goods  that  have  been  in  transitu,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  free  of  duty,  or  has  on  board  a  cargo  of  native 
produce  subject  to  duty.  On  a  ship  of  300  tons  be- 
longing to  a  privileged  nation  from  this  side  Cape  Fin- 
isterre, unloading  and  loading  mixed  cargoes  in  Copen- 
hagen, the  different  public  charges,  including  Sound 
dues,  brokerage,  &c.,  would  exceed  i!60  :  and  from  the 
farther  side  of  Cape  Finisterre,  the  charges  would  be 
nearly  £100.  When  a  ship  is  not  fully  loaded,  lastage 
money  and  light  dues  are  only  charged  in  proportion 
to  the  cargo  on  board.  Lastage  money  is  not  charged 
on  ships  outward  bound,  laden  with  transit  goods,  as 
tar,  pitch,  iron,  &c.  But  notwithstanding  tliese  de- 
ductions, it  is  obvious  that  port  charges  are  very  heavy, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  a  material 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  trade. 

Citizenship). — To  enable  a  foreigner  to  trade  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Denmark,  he  must  become  a  burgher,  which 
costs  about  £100,  and  it  will  require  alwut  £60  more 
to  free  him  from  the  obligation  of  serving  in  the  mili- 
j  tia.      The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  foreigner  estab- 
I  lishing  himself  in   Denmark   as  a  manufacturer  arc 
!  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
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enjoyed  by  the  guilds  or  corporations  into  which  the 
principal  crafts  or  trades  are  divided. 

Credit. — Goods  imported  into  Copenhagen  are  com- 
monly sold  on  credit ;  three  months  is  the  term  gener- 
ally allowed  on  most  sorts  of  goods,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances six  months.  The  discount  for  ready  money  is 
4  per  cent.     Bankruptcy  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Insurance. — Marine  insurance  is  effected,  on  liberal 
terms,  by  a  company  established  in  1746.  Many  Co- 
penhagen risks  are,  however,  insured  at  Amsterdam 
and  Hamburg.  Copenhagen  has  good  building  yards, 
and  is  in  all  respects  an  eligible  place  for  the  repair 
of  ships,  and  for  supplying  them  with  provisions. 

General  Remarhs. — Oa  the  whole,  the  commerce  of 
Denmark  used  to  be  in  a  stationary  state ;  a  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  the  country  is  placed,  and  partly  of  the  policy 
of  government.  The  latter  long  exerted  itself  to  bol- 
ster up  a  manufacturing  interest,  bj'  lajing  oppressive 
duties  on  most  species  of  manufactured  articles.  Even 
imder  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  such  conduct, 
though  it  may  benefit  a  few  individuals,  is  sure  to  be 
productive  of  great  national  loss.  But  in  the  case  of 
Denmark,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  render  the 
restrictive  system  peculiarly  injurious.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  the  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  kingdom 
were  subject  to  the  government  of  guilds  or  corpora- 
tions ;  no  person  could  engage  in  any  line  of  business 
until  he  was  authorized  by  its  peculiar  guild ;  and  as 
the  sanction  of  this  body  was  rarely  obtained  without 
a  considerable  sacrifice,  the  real  effect  of  the  system 
was  to  fetter  competition  and  improvement,  and  to  per- 
petuate monopoly  and  routine.  Even  the  Danish  writ- 
ers acknowledge  that  such  was  the  influence  of  the  late 
regulations.  "A'os  ouvriers"  say  the}-,  "so«^  chers, 
travaillent  leniement,  et  souvent  mal  (t  sans  gout ;  lew 
education  est  negligee.  On  ne  les  forme  j)oint  apenser,  et 
Vapprtntif  suit  machinalement  ce  qu'il  roitfaire  au  mai- 
tre."  —  Catteau,  Tableau  des  Etats  JJanois,  tome  ii. 
p.  2G0.  But  within  the  last  few  years  this  system 
has  been  quite  changed.  Industry  has  been  emanci- 
pated from  many  troublesome  regulations,  and  moder- 
ate duties  have  been  substituted  for  prohibitions.  But, 
however  favorably  situated  in  other  respects,  it  -would 
be  idle  to  expect  that  a  country  without  waterfalls, 
and  without  coal,  should  be  able  to  manufacture  cot- 
tons, woolens,  etc.,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  be 
imported  from  others  enjoying  greater  natural  facilities 
for  their  production.  The  staple  business  of  Denmark, 
her  agricultural  and  rural  economy,  has  been  most  ma- 
terially improved  of  late  years ;  and,  as  already  seen, 
her  exports  of  raw  produce  are  now  of  great  value  and 
importance.  The  trade  of  the  country  sufters  from  the 
too  great  magnitude  of  the  port  dues  and  of  the  transit 
duties ;  and  the  Sound  duties,  being  charged  on  native 
as  well  as  foreign  ships,  operate  as  an  inland  duty  on 
trade.  Considerable  improvements  have,  however, 
been  effected  in  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  last  dozen  years,  by  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  tbe  abolition 
and  reduction  of  other  regulations  and  duties  ;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  benefits  resulting  from 
these  measures  will  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  others  of  a  similar  character. — ,'^ee  Dknmark. 

Copper  (Germ.  A'«;?/e/- ;  Du.  Koper ;  Da.Kobber; 
Sw.  Kopper;  ¥r.  Cuirre  ;  It.  Hume;  Hp.Cobre;  Port. 
Cobre;  Huss.  MJed,  Krasnoi  mjid;  PoL  Mie.dz ;  Eat. 
Cuprum;  Arab.  Nehass ;  Sans.  Tamra),  a  well-known 
metal,  .so  called  from  its  having  liecn  first  discovered, 
or  at  least,  wrought  to  any  extent,  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. It  is  of  a  fine  red  color,  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
brilliancy.  Its  taste  is  styptic  and  nauseous ;  and  the 
hands,  when  rubbed  for  some  time  on  it.  acquire  a  pe- 
culiar and  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  harder  than  silver : 
its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  its  state,  being, 
when  quite  pure,  near  9-000.  Its  malleability  is  great ; 
it  may  be  hammered  out  into  leaves  so  thin  as  to  be 


blown  about  by  the  slightest  breeze.  Its  ductility  is 
also  considerable.  Its  tenacity  is  so  great,  that  a  cop- 
per wire  0"078  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting 302"26  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  Its 
liabilitj'  to  oxj'dation  from  exposure  to  air  or  damp  is 
its  greatest  defect.  The  rust  with  which  it  is  then 
covered  is  known  by  the  name  of  verdigris,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  active  poisons. — Thomson's  Chemisirg. 

It  is  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals;  its  discovers' 
is  said  to  have  preceded  that  of  iron.  We  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  two  vessels  of  fine  copper,  precious  as 
gold.  —  Ezra  viii.  27.  The  great  divisibility  of  this 
metal  almost  exceeds  belief;  a  grain  of  it  dissolved  in 
alkali,  as  pearl  ashes,  soda,  etc.,  will  give  a  sensible 
color  to  more  than  500,000  times  its  weight  in  Avater; 
and  when  copper  is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  if  the  least  drop 
of  water  touch  the  melted  ore,  it  will  fly  about  like 
shot  from  a  gun. — Boyle.  The  mine  of  Fahlun,  in 
Sweden,  is  the  most  surprising  artificial  excavation  in 
the  world.  In  England,  copper  mines  were  discovered 
in  15G1,  and  copper  now  forms  an  immense  branch  in 
the  British  trade. — Haydn. 

If  we  except  gold  and  silver,  copper  seems  to  have 
been  more  early  known  than  any  other  metal.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  method  of  working 
iron  was  discovered,  copper  was  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent in  all  domestic  utensils  and  instruments  of  war. 
Even  now  it  is  applied  to  so  many  purposes,  as  to  rank 
next,  in  point  of  utility,  to  iron. 

Alloys  of  Copper  are  numerous  and  of  great  value. 
Those  of  tin  arc  of  most  importance.  Tin  added  to 
copper  makes  it  more  fusible,  less  liable  to  rust,  or  to 
be  corroded  by  the  air  and  other  common  substances, 
harder,  denser,  and  more  sonorous.  In  these  respects 
the  alloy  has  a  real  advantage  over  unmixed  copper; 
but  this  is  in  many  cases  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  great  brittleness  which  even  a  moderate  portion 
of  tin  imparts  ;  and  which  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
considering  that  both  metals  arc  separately  very  mal- 
leable. 

In  a  pure  state,  copper  is  a  verj^  brilliant  metal,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  of  a  fine  red  color, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  every  other  metal  except 
titanium.  Its  specific  gravity  varies,  according  to  its 
density,  from  8-584  to  8-9. 

Copper  alloyed  with  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  tin  is 
rendered  harder  than  before  ;  its  color  is  yellow,  with 
a  cast  of  red,  and  its  fracture  granular  ;  it  has  consid- 
erable malleability.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  composition  of  many  of  the  ancient  edged  tools 
and  weapons,  before  the  method  of  working  iron  was 
brought  to  perfection.  The  ;^;a/lAor  of  the  Greeks,  and 
perhaps  the  as  of  the  Romans,  was  nothing  else.  Even 
their  copper  coins  contain  a  mixture  of  tin.  The  an- 
cients did  not,  in  fact,  possess  (as  has  been  often  contend- 
ed) any  peculiar  process  for  hardening  copper,  except 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  tin.  An  alloy  in  which 
the  tin  is  from  0-1  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  is  hard, 
brittle,  but  still  a  little  malleable,  close  grained,  and 
yellowish  white.  When  the  tin  is  as  much  as  one-sixth 
of  the  mass,  it  is  entirely  brittle  ;  and  continues  so  in 
every  higher  [iroportion.  The  yellowness  of  the  alloy  is 
not  entirely  lost  till  the  tin  amounts  to  0-3  of  the  whole. 

Copper  (or  sometimes  copper  witli  a  little  zinc),  al- 
loyed witli  as  much  tin  as  will  make  fi'oni  about  O'l  to 
one-sixth  of  the  wliole,  forms  an  alloy  wliidi  is  princi- 
pally employed  for  bells,  brass  cannon,  bronze  statues, 
and  various  other  purposes.  Hence  it  is  called  bronze 
or  bellmet(d;  and  is  excellently  fitted  for  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  applied,  by  its  hardness,  density,  sonorous- 
ness and  fusiljility.  For  cannon,  a  lower  proportion 
of  tin  is  commonly  used.  According  to  Dr.  Watson, 
tlic  metal  employed  at  Woolwicli  consists  of  100  parts 
of  copper  and  from  8  to  12  of  tin  ;  hence  it  retains 
some  little  mallciibility,  and,  tliercfore,  is  tougher  than 
it  would  be  with  a  larger  jjortion  of  tin.  This  alloy 
being  more  sonorous  than  iron,  brass  guns  give  a  loud- 
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er  report  than  iron  guns.  A  common  alloy  for  bell 
metal  is  80  parts  of  copper  and  20  of  tin  ;  some  artists 
add  to  these  ingredients  zinc,  antimony,  and  silver,  in 
small  proportions  ;  all  of  which  add  to  the  sonorous- 
ness of  tlie  coni])Oiind. — Sea  Hkll-metal. 

When  in  an  aUoy  of  copper  and  tin  the  latter  metal 
amounts  to  ahout  one-tliird  of  tlie  mass,  the  result  is  a 
l.eautiltil  compound,  very  hard,  of  the  color  of  steel, 
and  susceptililc  of  a  very  fine  polish.  It  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  reflection  of  light  for  optical  purposes :  and 
is  therefore  called  speculum  imtal.  Besides  the  above 
ingredients,  it  usually  contains  a  little  arsenic,  zinc,  or 
silver.  The  application  of  an  alloy  similar  to  the 
above  to  the  construction  of  mirrors  is  of  great  antiq- 
uity, being  mentioned  I)y  Pliny  ;  who  says,  that  for- 
merly the  best  mirrors  were  reckoned  those  of  Urundu- 
sium,  of  tin  and  co|)per  mixed  (stanno  et  are  mis/is). — 
Ilist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  §  9.  See  Thomson's  Chtmistry ; 
Reus'  Cyclopedia ;  Dr.  Watson's  Chemical  Essays,  vol. 
iv.,  etc. 

British  Copper  Trade. — Great  Britain  has  various 
copper  mines  in  Cornwall.  Devonshire,  Wales,  etc.,  but 
particularly  in  the  lirst.  Though  known  long  before, 
tlie  Cornish  copper  mines  were  not  wrought  with  much 
spirit  till  last  century.  From  172G  to  1735,  they  pro- 
duced at  an  average  about  700  tons  a  year  of  pure  cop- 
per. During  the  ten  j^ears  from  17GG  to  1775,  they 
produced  at  an  average  2G50  tons.  In  1798,  the  prod- 
uce exceeded  5000  tons ;  and  it  now  amounts  to  from 
11,000  to  12,500  tons,  worth,  at  £100  a  ton,  from 
£1,100,000  to  £1,250,000  sterling.  In  17G8,  the  famous 
mines  in  the  Par3-s  Mountains,  near  Amlwch,  in  Angle- 
sea,  were  discovered.  The  supplies  of  ore  furnished 
l)y  them  were  for  a  long  time  abundant  beyond  all 
precedent ;  but  for  many  years  past  the  productiveness 
of  the  mine  has  been  declining,  and  it  is  now  almost 
exhausted.  At  present  the  mines  of  Anglesea,  and 
other  parts  of  Wales,  do  not  furnish  200  tons  of  copper. 
Those  of  Devonshire  yield  nearly  2000  tons  ;  the  quan- 
tity produced  in  the  other  parts  of  England  being  quite 
inconsiderable.  The  Irishmines  produce  about  9G0  tons. 
Those  of  Scotland  never  were  productive,  and  have 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  entire  produce 
of  the  copper  mines  of  the  empire  may,  therefore,  be 
estimated  at  present  at  from  15,000  to  IG.OOO  tons.  In 
consc<iucnce  of  the  greatly  increased  supplies  of  copper 
that  were  thus  obtained,  England,  instead  of  being,  as 
formerly,  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  supplies  of  this  valuable  metal,  became,  previ- 
ously to  179.^,  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the  sup- 
ply of  others  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vastly  increased 
demand  for  copper  during  the  war  for  the  sheathing  of 
ships  and  other  purposes,  the  exports  continuetl  to  in- 
crease and  the  imports  to  diminish  ;  the  greater  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Cornish  mines  having  sufficed  not 
only  to  balance  the  increased  demand,  but  also  to  make 
up  for  the  falling  off  in  the  supplies  from  Anglesea. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  coal  in  Cornwall,  the  ores  are  not 
smelted  on  the  spot,  but  arc  all  sent  to  Swansea;  it 
being  found  cheajicr  to  carry  the  ores  to  the  coal  than 
the  contrary.  The  East  Indies  and  China,  France, 
the  I'nitod  States,  and  Italy,  are  the  great  markets  for 
British  co])pcr.  Thtis,  in  1851,  of  the  total  quantity  ex- 
ported fronj  Great  Britain,  amounting  to  17,555  tons, 
3G03  went    to   the   East   Indies   and    China,  3183  to 


France ;  3083  to  the  United  States :  1396  to  Italy ;  and 
2113  to  the  Ilanse  towns  and  Holland. — Pari.  Paper, 
No.  4G2 ;  Session,  1852. 

Firreiyn  Copper. — Copper  ores  are  abundant  in  Swe- 
den, Russia,  Japan,  Australia,  Cuba,  Chili,  Columbia, 
etc.  Xear  Fahlun,  in  the  province  of  Dalecaria,  in  Swe- 
den, is  the  ccdebratcd  copper  mine  of  the  same  name, 
supposed  to  have  been  wrought  nearly  one  thousand 
years.  For  a  long  time  it  was  extremely  productive, 
yielding,  toward  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, an  annual  produce  of  about  8,000, Of'O  pounds  of 
pure  metal ;  but  it  has  since  greatly  declined ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  at  no  distant  jieriod  it  will  be 
wholly  abandoned. — Thomson's  Trunh  in  Su:ed(n,  p. 
221.  There  arc  copper  mines  in  other  parts  of  Swe- 
den ;  but  the  entire  produce  of  copper  in  that  country- 
does  not  at  present  exceed  from  760  to  800  tons,  of  a 
quality  inferior  to  that  of  England.  The  y<roduce  of 
the  copper  mines  of  Russia  has  been  estimated  at  290,000 
poods  or  4Gfil  tons  (English)  a  year. — TEnononsKi, 
Forces  Prrdnctircs  de  la  liustie,  i.  300.  The  copper 
mines  of  Japan  arc  said  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  Dutch  and  Chinese  export  considerable 
quantities  of  their  jiroduce,  which  is  spread  all  over 
the  East,  and  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  prices  current 
of  Canton,  Calcutta,  and  Singapore.  It  is  uniformly 
met  with  in  the  shape  of  bars  or  ingots ;  and  when  the 
copper  of  South  America  is  worth  in  the  Canton  mark- 
et from  $15  to  §16  per  picul,  that  of  Japan  is  worth 
from  818  to  >^20  per  picul.  Copjier,  the  produce  of  the 
Persian  mines,  is  imported  into  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
from  Bushire  and  Bussorah.  But,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  copper  mines  of  the  I'nited  States, 
Cuba,  Chili,  and  Australia  are,  after  those  of  En- 
gland, by  far  the  most  important.  The  working  of  the 
mines  of  Cuba,  which  had  been  abandoned  for  a  length- 
ened period,  was  resumed  a  few  years  ago,  principally 
by  an  English  company,  which  has  been  eminently 
successful.  Large  quantities  of  Cuba  ore  are  taken 
to  Swansea  to  be  smelted ;  and  large  quantities  of 
Chili  ore  arc  also  taken  there  for  the  same  purpose. 
Of  the  total  imports  of  copper  ore  in  1851,  amounting 
(including  rpyf/?».?)to  42,131  tons,  Cuba  furnished  20,875 
tons;  Chili,  8051  tons:  and  Australia,  7219  tons:  the 
rest  being  supplied  by  Spain,  Peru,  etc.  There  was  a 
very  extraordinary  increase  in  the  supplies  of  copper 
from  Australia  during  the  four  or  five  years  preceding 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields.  The  produce  of  the 
Burra  Burra  Mine,  for  example,  which  in  1846  was 
G;359i^  tons  of  ore,  had  swelled  in  1850  to  18.G92  tons. 
But  since  then  some  of  the  mines  have  been  abandoned, 
and  the  progress  of  the  others  checked.  Foreign  cop- 
per imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  copper  ob- 
tained from  the  smelting  of  foreign  ore,  were,  previous- 
ly to  1842,  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  re-exported  :  the 
duty  in  Great  Britain  on  the  copper  ore  when  it  was 
taken  or  smelted  for  home  use  being  so  very  heavy  as 
to  make  it  be  altogether  exported  in  an  unwrought 
state.  But  in  1842  that  duty  on  copper  ores  and  un- 
wrought copper  was  veri^  materially  reduced :  and  it 
was  rejicaled  in  the  course  of  the  year  1853.  The  pre- 
suminion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  imports  into  Great 
Britain  of  ore  for  smelting  will  increase,  and  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  copper  derived  from  foreign  ores 
will  be  brought  into  use. 


Exports  of  Bbitisu  Coppeb  in  tue  rxBEKMKNTiojfEn  Ye.vrs. 


Year.. 

Unwrought. 

Coin. 

She«to,  Naib,  etc. 

Win. 

Wroupht  Copi>«r  of 
oth«r  Sorts. 

ToUl  at  British 
Copper  #xpoTt<d. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

C«rl. 

C«l. 

1820 

41,155 

10 

68,121 

S 

22,603 

121.95S 

1825 

10 

2134 

61,437 

40 

25.002 

7S,6:4 

18,'iO 

66,722 

640 

Cl?.:!31 

16 

50,443 

18:!,154 

isrjs 

39,409 

1(X).S07 

49 

20.219 

161  ,.524 

1S40 

20,3f>5 

"391 

119,206 

39 

10.427 

16»».473 

1845 

195,727 

61S 

i:4,8r>9 

83 

9.493 

36t>.7Sl 

1850 

154,078 

14S 

203.007 

5S7 

7,902 

420,153 

1S.M 

112,945 

1510 

221,013 

715 

l.\02< 

851,111 

1853 

118.260 

957 

201,887 

2424 

15,187 

338.721 
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Copper  is  in  extensive  demand  all  over  India,  be- 
ing largely  used  in  the  dock-yards,  in  the  manufacture 
of  cooking  utensils,  in  alloying  spelter  and  tin,  etc. 
The  funeral  of  every  Hindoo  brings  an  accession  to  the 
demand,  according  to  his  station  ;  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  giving  a  brass  cup  to  every  Brahmin  present 
at  the  ceremony  :  so  that  live,  ten,  fifty,  one  hundred, 
one  thousand,  and  sometimes  more  than  ten  times  this 
last  number,  are  dispensed  upon  such  occasions. — 
Bell's  Commerce  of  Bengal. 

A  modern,  and  now  a  vM-y  extensive  use  of  sheet- 
copper,  is  for  the  sheathing  of  ships.  That  part  of  the 
hull  of  a  ship  that  is  in  the  water  is  covered  with  sheet- 
copper.  This  covering  preserves  the  wood  from  the 
attacks  of  the  teredo,  and  thereby  gives  the  ship  the 
advantage  of  passing  more  rapidly  through  the  water, 
as  the  copper  bottom  remains  alwaj's  smooth  ;  for  sea- 
weed and  shells  will  not  take  root  and  attach  them- 
selves to  copper,  as  they  do  to  bare  planks,  owing  to 
the  galvanic  effect  produced  by  the  action  of  sea-water. 
As  this  action,  however,  produces  a  rapid  decay  of  cop- 
per, it  was  proposed  b}'  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  neutral- 
ize it  by  applying  metallic  protectors — an  object  which 
he  accomplished ;  but  as  this  also  deprived  the  copper 
of  the  effect  it  was  intended  to  produce,  and  allowed 
the  molluscous  tribes  to  attach  themselves,  the  protect- 
ing process  was  abandoned. 

Copper  bolts  are  used  for  fastening  the  planks  and 
timbers  of  ships.  This  is  a  great  improvement  in  ship- 
building. A  copper-fastened  ship  or  boat  is  preferable 
to  one  with  iron  fastenings,  because  the  copper  bolts 
remain  unaltered  by  rust,  and  endure  longer  than  the 
Avood  which  they  hold  together,  particularly  when  used 
in  the  state  of  alloy,  which  preserves  it  from  waste  by 
neutralizing  the  galvanic  action.  For  the  frames  of 
delicate  dipping  needles  and  magnetic  compasses,  cop- 
per is  employed,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  brass 
generally  used  in  philosophical  instruments  sometimes 
contains  iron,  which  of  course  might  affect  the  mag 
netic  needle.  Copper  is  drawn  into  wire,  used  for  com- 
munication with  the  bells  in  houses,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Small  pipes  for  conveying  coal-gas  from 
the  level  of  the  street  to  the  aperture  by  which  the 
gas  issues  were  formerly  made  of  copper  or  of  brass, 
till  superseded  by  tin.  These  pipes  were  fitted  on 
an  iron  cylindrical  mandril,  and  a  cylindrical  ring 
drawn  over  the  outside.  By  this  means  copper  and 
brass  tubes  are  drawn  out.  The  brass  tubes  for  tele- 
scopes are  drawn  out  in  the  same  manner. 

Copper  may  be  plated ;  that  is,  its  surface  may  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  silver,  by  rubbing  the  surface 
with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  soda,  and 
acidulous  tartrate  of  potass  (cream  of  tartar).  But  the 
method  practiced  at  Birmingham  is  the  most  perma- 
nent and  effectual.  A  plate  of  copper,  with  a  plate  of 
silver  applied  to  it,  and  borax  placed  in  the  interstice, 
is  heated  to  a  particular  degree,  which  it  requires  the 
skill  of  a  workman  to  know — a  degree  of  heat,  in  short, 
near  tliat  at  which  copper  and  silver  melt.  Tlie  two 
metals  thus  heated,  and  in  contact,  are  then  taken  out 
of  the  furnace  and  passed  through  rollers.  There  is  a 
fusion  and  combination  of  the  adjacent  surfaces ;  and 
their  adhesion  is  perfected  by  the  pressure  of  the  roll- 
ers. Copper  thus  plated  is  manufactured  at  Birming- 
ham into  candlesticks,  teapots,  buttons,  buckles,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles. 

Standard  silver  coins  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
copper,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  hardness.  Tliis 
proportion  is  regulated  by  government  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  and  varies  in  different  states.  The 
combination  of  gold  and  copper  in  various  jiroportions 
is  used  for  making  rings  and  other  trinkets.  Co])pcr 
is  gilded  liy  applj'ing  on  its  surface  an  amalgam  of 
gold  with  mercury.  Bronze  ornaments  are  gilded  in 
the  same  way.  Copper  united  witli  zinc  forms  brass  ; 
■when  alloyed  with  tin  it  forms  bronze.  This  combi- 
nation is  hard  and  brittle  if  .the  proportion  of  tin  be 


great;  but  when  the  proportion  of  tin  is  small,  the 
bronze  is  soft,  and  possesses  tenacity  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  broken.  The  ancients  employed  hard  bronze, 
containing  much  tin,  in  making  sword  blades,  spear 
heads,  hatchets,  and  cutting  instruments.  Bronze 
cramps  are  found  in  ancient  buildings  in  Egypt.  Stat- 
ues and  bas-reliefs,  culinary  vessels,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles  of  soft  bronze,  are  to  be  seen  in  ditierent 
collections  of  antiquities.  In  modern  times  soft  bronze 
is  used  for  casting  cannon  and  statues. 

Copper  melted  with  a  large  proportion  of  tin  consti- 
tutes bell-metal,  which  is  hard  and  brittle.  The  metal 
of  which  the  Chinese  gongs  are  made  is  composed  of 
the  same  ingredients ;  and  it  has  the  property  of  being 
in  some  degree  malleable  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  cool- 
ing, for  their  gongs  are  covered  with  marks  of  the 
hammer.  The  most  common  ore  of  copper,  from  which 
the  chief  supplies  of  that  metal  are  derived,  is  the  yel- 
low copper  ore,  or  copper  pyrites,  essentially  a  combi- 
nation of  copper  with  sulphur  and  iron.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  other  ores  of  copper  in  which  the 
metal  is  in  combination  with  oxygen,  carbonic  acid, 
various  other  metals,  etc.  Copper  in  its  varied  arti- 
ficial combinations,  as  in  that  of  verdegris  (acetate  of 
copper),  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  Scheele's  green 
(arsenite  of  copper),  verditer  (carbonate  of  copper),  etc., 
is  largely  used  in  the  arts  of  dyeing,  painting,  enam- 
eling, glass  and  porcelain  coloring,  etc.  The  salts  of 
copper  are  poisonous ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which 
copper  utensils  become  oxydated,  their  use  should  be 
as  restricted  as  possible.  One  or  two  of  the  salts  of 
copper  are  occasionally  used  in  medicine ;  and  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  emetics  in  croup,  checking  the  disease  and 
preventing  the  eft'usion  of  the  fibrinous  matter  into  the 
trachea.  This  salt  is  also  used  as  a  lotion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ulcers,  etc. 

American  Copper. — Although  the  copper-mining  in- 
terest in  this  country  is,  as  j'et,  in  its  infancy,  it  has 
already  produced  results  that  give  promise  of  its'  soon 
standing  among  the  foremost  of  our  mineral  products, 
and  of  adding  greatly  to  the  already  diversified  re- 
sources of  wealth  and  power  of  our  people.  Previous 
to  1840  we  were,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
entirely  dependent  upon  England  for  our  supply  of 
this  useful  material. 

We  are  this  year,  1856,  producing  about  5000  tons 
of  it,  equal  to  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole  amount  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demand  of  the  world.  The  copper 
mines  of  Cornwall,  England,  haA'e  been  worked  for 
centuries,  while  those  of  our  Lake  Superior  region  have 
only  been  opened  a  few  years,  and  not  successfully  and 
systematically  worked  until  within  the  last  five  years. 
The  opening  of  the  Sault  St.  Marie  canal,  by  connecting 
the  navigation  of  Lake  Superior  with  that  of  the  chain 
of  lower  lakes,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  business 
that  will  soon  make  it  the  great  source  of  supply  of 
copper  to  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  on  account, 
of  its  great  purity  and  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  its 
ore.  Eighteen  new  stamping  mills  have  been  erected 
the  past  year,  and  at  least  fifty  more  will  be  put  into 
operation  this  year.  Tlie  total  slii])mcnts  of  the  Lake 
Superior  co])per  mines  are  thus  stated  : 

Tons. 

Ontonagon  District 2176 

I'oitaKO  Lake  District 345 

Keweenan  Point  District 2234 

Total 4755 

The  value  of  the  copper  on  the  wharves  on  Lake 
Superior  equals  8 1 10  a  ton  ;  total  product,  !52,092,200. 
The  increase  of  tlic  year  1855  over  185-1  Mas  about  2000 
tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  185G-'57,  the  increase 
will  be  1500  tons  over  1855.  Tlic  govcnnnent  of  France 
has  had  Mons.  Kivot,  of  tlio  School  of  Mines  in  France, 
examining  the  Lake  Superior  coj)per,  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  from  Russia  being  cut  off;  and  the  Amer- 
ican copper  has  been  tested  and  found  equal,  if  not  su- 
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pcrior  to  the  Russian,  and  far  superior  to  the  English. ; 
The  superior  tenacity  of  tlie  American  copper  is  a 
strong  recommendation. 

Copper  JJusU  and  Statues. — These  consist  wholly  of 
copper,  in  a  thin  sheet ;  and  the  whole  of  the  metal 
has  been  reduced  or  precipitated  from  a  liquid  solution. 
We  believe  that  the  first  example  of  this  striking  pro- 
duction was  a  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  Dalton,  made  by 
Mr.  Clieverton  about  ten  years  ago ;  and  ihe  practica- 
bility being  thus  demonstrated,  the  art  may  be  now 
followed  to  any  extent.  The  processes  are  curious. 
The  bust  is  lirst  modeled  in  some  kind  of  clay,  which 
may  afterward  easily  be  broken  away  piecemeal ;  and 
on  this  a  thick  copper  lilm  is  deposited  by  the  electro 
process.  The  clay  core  or  model  being  broken  away, 
the  copper  remains  as  a  hollow  shell,  the  inside  of 
which  has  taken  the  exact  impress  (though  reversed) 
of  the  outside  of  the  bust.  This  copper  shell,  on  being 
properly  prepared  on  the  inner  surface,  is  made  the 
groundwork  on  which  a  second  deposition  takes  place; 
it  is  used,  in  fact,  as  a  mould,  from  which  one  or  more 
busts  may  be  procured. 

Architects  and  sculptors  arc  gradually  availing 
themselves  of  this  art  in  the  furtherance  of  their  pro- 
fessional labors.  The  late  Bavarian  sculptor,  Stigl- 
mayer, who  was  employed  by  King  Ludwig  on  so 
many  important  works  at  Munich,  devised  a  mode  of 
coating  collossal  jdastcr  statues  with  copper,  by  the 
electro  process,  in  a  remarkably  expeditious  way.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  art  is 
that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  new  and  splendid  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Isaacs,  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  which  the  em- 
peror has  expended  large  sums.  Certain  parts  have 
been  ornamented  in  a  remarkable  way.  The  cathedral 
has  seven  very  large  doors,  or  rather  door-w  ays,  three 
of  which  are  44  feet  wide  by  30  high  ;  they  are  formed 
of  bronze,  but  all  the  adornments  are  produced  by  the 
electro  process.  These  adornments  are  of  a  most  elab- 
orate nature ;  they  comprise  no  less  than  51  bas-reliefs, 
63  statues,  and  84  alto-relievo  busts.  It  is  not  simply 
as  a  matter  of  economy  that  the  electro  process  has 
been  adopted,  for  the  czar  is  not  a  man  to  entertain 
scruples  on  such  a  point ;  but  there  are  certain  advant- 
ages of  an  artistic  character.  By  the  electro  process 
the  sculptor  is  sure  to  have  his  model  faithfully  copied  ; 
and  the  lightness  of  the  material  enables  him  to  impart 
bolder  relief  to  his  designs  than  if  they  Avere  cast  in 
bronze;  while  this  lightness  of  weight  also  justifies 
him  in  susj)ending  pendants  or  bosses  from  vaulting, 
of  a  larger  size  than  would  be  safe  if  made  otherwise. 

Copperas,  a  term  employed  by  the  older  chemists, 
and  popularlj-  as  synonymous  with  vitriol.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  copperas:  tho  fjrc en,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
the  Mtn',  or  sulphate  of  copper;  and  the  white,  or  sul- 
phate of  zinc.  Of  these,  the  tirst  is  the  most  important. 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  distinguished  in  common  by  a  va- 
riety of  names,  as  JIartial  vitriol,  English  vitriol,  etc. 
When  pure  it  is  considerably  transparent,  of  a  line 
bright,  though  not  very  deep,  grass  green  color;  and 
of  a  nauseous,  astringent  taste,  accompanied  with  a 
kind  of  sweetness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  l'i;!34.  It 
uniformly  reddens  the  vegetable  blues.  This  salt  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(//(W.  Xat.  lib.  xxxiv.  §  12)  under  the  names  of  iiiby, 
sori/,  and  culchaiitum.  It  is  not  made  in  the  direct  way, 
because  it  can  be  obtained  at  less  charge  from  the  de- 
composition of  pyrites  on  a  large  scale  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  collieries.  It  exists  iu  two  states,  one  con- 
taining oxj-d  of  iron,  with  0-12  of  oxygen,  which  is  of 
a  pale  green,  not  altered  by  gallic  acid,  and  giving  a 
white  precipitate  wiili  prussiate  of  potass.  The  other, 
in  which  the  iron  is  combined  with  0-30  of  oxygen,  is 
red,  not  crystallizable,  and  gives  a  black  precipitate 
witli  gallic  acid,  and  a  blue  with  prussiate  of  potass. 
In  the  common  sulpliate,  these  two  are  often  aiixed 
in  various  proportions. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  of  great  importance  iu  the  arts. 


It  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  dyeing ;  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ink,  and  of  prussian  blue  ;  it  is  also  used  in  tan- 
ning, painting,  medicine,  etc.  Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil 
of  vitriol,  was  formerly  manufactured  from  sulphate 
of  iron. — .See  Actus. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  commonly  called 
Iioman  or  Cyprian  vitriol,  is  of  an  elegant  sajiphire 
blue  color,  hard, compact,  and  semi-transparent;  when 
perfectly  crystallized,  of  a  llattish,  rhomboidal,  decahe- 
dral figure ;  its  taste  is  extremely  nauseous,  styptic, 
and  acrid ;  its  specilic  gravity  is  2104.3.  It  is  used  for 
various  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  also  in  medicine. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  ichUe  vitriol,  is  found  native  in 
the  mines  of  Goslar  and  other  places.  Sometimes  it  is 
met  with  in  transparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in 
white  efflorescences.  These  are  dissolved  in  water, 
and  crystallized  into  large  irregular  masses,  somewhat 
resembling  fine  sugar,  having  a  sweetish,  nauseous, 
styptic  taste.  Its  specilic  gravity,  when  crvstallized, 
is  1'012;  when  in  the  state  in  which  it  commonly  oc- 
curs in  commerce,  it  is  l'327o.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is 
prepared  in  the  large  way  from  some  varieties  of  the 
native  sulphuret.  The  ore  is  roasted,  wetted  with 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  The  sulphur  attracts 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  :  and  the 
metal,  being  at  the  same  time  oxydized,  combines  with 
the  acid.  After  some  time  the  sulphate  is  extracted 
by  solution  in  water,  and  the  solution  being  evapora- 
ted to  dryness,  the  mass  is  run  into  moulds.  Thus, 
the  w  hite  vitriol  of  the  shops  generally  contains  a  small 
portion  of  iron,  and  often  of  copper  and  lead. — Lkwis's 
J/a?.  Medica  ;  Ure's  Dictionari/ ;  Kees'  Cyclopedia. 

Copper  Money.  The  Romans,  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Servius  Tullius,  used  rude  pieces  of  copper  for  mon- 
ey. In  England,  copper  money  is  of  extensive  coin- 
age. That  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  brought 
into  use  in  1C09.  Copper  was  extensively  coined  in 
1G65.  It  was  again  coined  by  the  crown,  23  Car.  II. 
1672.  Private  traders  had  made  them  previously  to 
this  act.  In  Ireland,  copper  was  coined  as  early  as 
1339 ;  iu  Scotland  in  1406 ;  in  France  in  1 JSO.  Wood's 
coinage  in  Ireland  commenced  in  1723.  Penny  and 
two-penny  pieces  were  extensively  issued  in  17y7.  The 
half-farthing  was  coined  in  1843. — *S'te  Cent. 

Copyright.     Ste  Booiis. 

Coracle,  a  small  kind  of  boat,  constructed  of  wick- 
er, and  covered  w  ith  leather,  or  with  cloth  made  water- 
proof w  ith  oil  or  tar.  From  its  extreme  lightness  it 
may  be  transported  on  the  shoulders  from  place  to 
place.  Coracles  arc  common  in  Wales.  A  similar 
kind  of  bftat  has  been  used  iu  the  East  from  remote 
anti([uity. 

Coral  (Germ.  Koralkn;  Du.  Koraalen;  Fr.  Corail; 
It.  Corale;  Sp.  and  Port.  Coral;  Russ.  Korallti ;  Lat. 
Corallium;  Arab.  Bescd;  Pers.  Jlerjan;  Hind.  Jfooti- 
f^a),  a  marine  production,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it 
was  reser\-ed  for  the  moderns  to  discover  its  real  na- 
ture. It  is,  in  fact,  the  nidus  or  nest  of  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  vermes,  which  has  the  same  relation  to  coral 
that  a  snail  has  to  its  shell.  As  an  ornament,  black 
coral  is  most  esteemed ;  but  the  red  is  also  ver^-  highly 
prized.  Coral  is  found  in  very  great  abundance  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  various  places  in  the 
ileditcrranean,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  etc.  It  grows 
on  rocks,  and  on  any  solid  submarine  body;  ami  it  is 
necessary  to  its  production  that  it  should  remain  tixed 
to  its  place.  It  has  generally  a  shrub-like  appearance. 
In  the  Straits  of  Messina,  where  a  great  deal  is  lished 
ujt,  it  usually  grows  to  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  its 
thickness  is  about  that  of  the  little  linger.  It  requires 
eight  or  ten  years  to  arrive  at  its  greatest  size.  The 
depth  at  which  it  is  obtained  is  various — from  10  to 
100  fathoms  or  more ;  but  it  seems  to  be  necessarr  to 
its  production  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  readily 
penetrate  to  the  place  of  its  habitation.  Its  value  de- 
pends npoa  its  size,  solidity,  and  the  depth  and  bril- 
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liancy  of  its  color,  and  is  so  A-ery  various,  that  while 
some  of  the  Sicilian  coral  sells  for  eight  or  ten  guineas 
an  ounce,  other  descriptions  of  it  -will  not  fetch  Is.  a 
pound.  It  is  highly  prized  by  opulent  natives  in  In- 
dia, as  well  as  bj-  the  fair  sex  throughout  Europe.  The 
inferior  or  worm-eaten  coral  is  used  in  some  parts  of 
the  Madras  coast,  in  the  celebration  of  funeral  rites. 
It  is  also  used  medicinally.  Besides  the  fishery  in  the 
Straits  of  Messina  already  alluded  to,  there  are  valu- 
<able  fisheries  on  the  shores  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  A  good  deal  of  Medi- 
terranean coral  is  exported  to  India,  which,  however, 
draws  the  largest  portion  of  its  supplies  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  produce  of  the  fishery  at  Messina  is 
stated  by  Spallanzani  {Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol. 
iv.)  to  amount  to  12  quintals  of  250  lbs.  each. 

The  manner  of  fishing  coral  is  nearly  the  same  every- 
Avhere.  That  which  is  most  commonly  practiced  in  the 
IMediterranean  is  as  follows:  seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a 
boat,  commanded  by  the  proprietor ;  the  caster  throws 
his  net,  if  we  may  so  call  the  machine  which  he  uses 
to  tear  up  the  coral  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and 
the  rest  work  the  boat,  and  help  to  draw  in  the  net. 
This  is  composed  of  two  beams  of  wood  tied  crosswise, 
with  leads  fixed  to  them  to  sink  them ;  to  these  beams 
is  fastened  a  quantity  of  hemp,  twisted  loosely  roimd, 
and  intermingled  with  some  loose  netting.  In  this 
condition  the  machine  is  let  down  into  the  sea ;  and 
when  the  coral  is  pretty  strongly  entwined  in  the  hemp 
and  nets,  they  draw  it  up  with  a  rope,  which  they  un- 
wind according  to  the  depth,  and  which  it  sometimes 
requires  half  a  dozen  boats  to  draw.  If  this  rope  hap- 
pens to  break,  the  fishermen  run  the  hazard  of  being 
lost.  Before  the  fishers  go  to  sea,  they  agree  for  the 
price  of  the  coral ;  and  the  produce  of  the  fishery  is 
divided,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  into  thirteen  parts  ; 
of  which  the  proprietor  has  four,  the  caster  two,  and 
the  other  six  men  one  each ;  the  thirteenth  belongs  to 
the  company  for  paj'ment  of  boat-hire,  etc.  See  Aixs- 
lie's  Materia  Indica ;  Eees'  Cyclopedia ;  Encyclopedia 
MetropoUtana ;  Bell's  Commerce  of  Bengal,  etc. 

Cordage  (Germ.  Tauwerk;  Du.  Tomoiverk;  Fr. 
Manauvres,  Cordage  ;  It.  Caolame  ;  Sp.  Jarcia,  Cordaje'), 
a  term  used  in  general  for  all  sorts  of  cord,  whether 
small,  middling,  or  great,  made  use  of  in  the  rigging  of 
ships.  The  following  table  shows  how  many  fathoms, 
feet,  and  inches,  of  a  rope  of  an}'  size,  not  exceeding 
14  inches,  make  1  cwt.  At  the  top  of  the  table,  mark- 
ed inches,  fathoms,  feet,  inches,  the  first  column  is  the 
circumference  of  a  rope  in  inches  and  quarters ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  fathoms,  feet,  and  inches  that  make  up  1  cwt. 
of  such  a  rope.    One  example  will  make  it  plain. 

Suppose  it  is  required  how  much  of  a  7-inch  rope 
will  make  1  cwt. ;  find  7  in  the  third  column,  under 
inches,  or  circumference  of  the  rope,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  it  j'ou  will  find  9,  5,  6 ;  which  shows  that  in 
a  rope  of  7  inches  there  Avill  be  9  fathoms  5  feet  6  inches 
required  to  make  1  cwt. 
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Cord-wainers  or  Cordiners,  the  term  by  which 
shoemakers  are  designated  in  the  statutes.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  French  cordonnier,  which  Menage 
derives  from  cordouan,  a  kind  of  leather  brought  from 
Cordova,  and  used  for  the  upper  leather  of  shoes.  Oth- 
ers derive  it  from  corde,  rope,  because  shoes  were  an- 
ciently made  of  cords ;  as,  indeed,  they  still  are  in 
some  parts  of  Spain,  under  the  name  oi aJpargates.  But 
the  former  etymology  is  evidently  more  jiroper. 

Corea,  a  large  peninsula  of  Asia,  formed  on  one  side 
by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  It  is  situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  Chi- 
na ;  and  its  length  may  be  estimated  at  400  miles, 
by  150  in  average  breadth.  A  great  part  of  what 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  its  western  coast  was 
fovmd  by  Captains  Hall  and  Maxwell  to  consist  of 
an  immense  archipelago  of  small  islands,  which  have 
since  been  sulidivided  into  several  groups,  and  are 
known  as  Amherst's  Islands,  the  Corean,  and  Hall's 
Archipelago.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  island  of 
Quelpaert,  called  by  the  natives  Musa,  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  is  a  mountain  peak  about  GOOO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  rocky  and  bare,  these 
groups  are  for  the  most  part  inhabited.  The  peninsula 
itself  is  divided  from  the  Japanese  Island  of  Kiusin  by 
the  Straits  of  Corea,  and  by  a  high  mountain  range 
called  the  Shanalin  or  Champcshan,  from  the  country 
of  the  Mantchoos.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about 
95,000  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  eight  millions. 
The  interior  of  the  country  is  rugged  and  mountainous, 
being  intersected  by  a  lofty  branch  of  the  northern 
range,  Avhich  in  turn  sends  off  numerous  offshoots  to 
the  sea.  The  principal  valleys  lie  toward  the  western 
and  southern  coasts,  and  these  districts  alone  enjoy  a 
temperate  climate.  The  eastern  coast  is  bleak  and 
precipitous,  while  the  northern  frontier  is  cold  and  des- 
olate, and  thus  subserves  the  purposes  of  despotism  by 
cutting  off  all  friendly  communication  with  the  main 
land.  The  principal  products  of  the  country'  comprise 
wheat,  millet,  rice,  ginseng,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  and 
hemp.  The  three  last  are  exported  both  in  the  raw 
and  manufactured  state.  Timber  and  cattle  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  from  the  forests  and  pasture-grounds, 
as  well  as  furs  from  the  northern  jungles.  Its  mineral 
wealth  is  said  to  include  gold,  silver,  iron,  rock-salt, 
and  coal ;  and  from  the  tribute  sent  to  the  Emperor  of 
China — consisting  both  of  bullion  and  manufactured 
articles — the  precious  metals  seem  to  be  wrought  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  Coreans  resemble  tlie  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  in  dress,  habits,  and  religion,  but 
are  said  to  be  as  inferior  to  either  of  these  in  mental 
vigor  as  they  are  superior  in  strength  and  stature. 
Their  mode  of  writing  is  alphabetic,  and  they  arc  said 
to  possess  an  extensive  literature  ;  but  as  all  ingress 
into  the  country  is  denied  to  Europeans,  and  all  egress 
to  natives,  little  is  known  of  these  particulars.  They 
keep  up  considerable  commercial  intercourse  with  Chi- 
na and  Japan,  whence  they  import  pepper,  aromatic 
woods,  alum,  and  goods  of  Dutch  manufacture ;  but 
most  of  the  trade  is  managed  by  a  circuitous  overland 
route,  and,  being  discouraged  by  the  government,  is 
carried  on  with  secrecy  and  at  considerable  risk.  The 
kingdom  of  Corea,  although  tributary  to  China,  is  gov- 
erned at  will  by  its  own  king — the  Chinese  emperor 
doing  little  more  than  formally  ratifying  his  decrees. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  and  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  accounts,  IGl  towns.  The  capital, 
King-ti-tao,  stands  on  the  river  Kiang,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  king,  and  contains,  among  other  things,  an  ex- 
tensive library.  In  modern  times  a  few  French  mis- 
sionaries have  penetrated  into  the  country,  but  with 
little  success. 

Cork  (Germ.  Kork;  Du.  Kork,  Kitrk,  Vloihont ;  Fr. 
Liege;  It.  Sughero,  Sufcro ;  Sp.Corcho;  Port.  Cartica 
(de  Sorrciro') ;  liuss.  Korkoicoe  dcretvo ;  Lat.  Suher),  tho 
thick  and  spongy  bark  of  a  sj)ecies  of  oak  (^Quercus  Su- 
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ber,  Linnaeus)  abundant  in  dry  mountainous  districts 
in  tlie  soutli  of  France,  and  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  liarbary.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet  or  more,  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Quercus 
Ilex,  or  evergreen  oak,  and  attains  to  a  great  age.  Aft- 
er arriving  at  a  certain  state  of  maturity,  it  periodical- 
ly sheds  its  bark ;  but  this  valuable  product  is  found  to 
be  of  a  niucli  better  quality  when  it  is  artificially  re- 
moved from  the  tree,  which  may  be  effected  without 
any  injury  to  the  latter.  After  a  tree  has  attained  to 
the  age  of  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  years,  it  may  be 
barked;  and  the  operation  may  be  subsecjuently  re- 
peated once  every  eight  or  ten  years,  the  quality  of  the 
cork  improving  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  tree. 
The  bark  is  taken  off  in  July  and  August ;  and  trees 
that  are  regularly  stripped  are  said  to  live  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  or  more.— Poii;et,  Jlist.  P/iiloso- 
phique  des  Plantes,  tome  vii.  IIO.  Cork  is  light,  porous, 
readily  compressible,  and  wonderfully  elastic.  It  may 
be  cut  into  any  sort  of  figure,  and  notwithstanding  its 
porosity,  is  nearly  impervious  to  any  common  liquor. 
These  qualities  make  it  superior  to  all  other  substances 
for  stoppers  for  bottles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it 
is  princijially  made  use  of.  It  is  also  eniploj-ed  as 
buoys  to  float  nets,  in  the  construction  of  life-boats,  the 
m.iking  of  water-proof  shoes,  and  in  various  other 
■ways.  Before  being  manufactured  into  stoppers,  the 
cork  is  charred  on  each  side ;  this  makes  it  contract, 
lessens  its  porosity,  and  consequently  fits  it  the  better 
for  cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  external 
air  and  the  liquid  in  the  bottle.  Spanish  black  is  made 
of  calcined  cork.  The  cork  tree,  and  the  uses  to  which 
the  bark  may  be  applied,  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Pliny  mentions  that  the  Romans  em- 
ployed it  to  stop  all  kinds  of  vessels ;  but  the  use  of  it 
for  this  purpose  does  not  appear  to  have  been  common 
till  glass  bottles  came  into  general  use,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bcckmann,  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century. 
Other  vegetable  productions  have  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed instead  of  cork  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  spondias 
lutea,  a  tree  which  grows  in  South  America,  particular- 
ly in  moist  places,  and  which  is  there  called  monbin  or 
monba'in.  The  roots  of  licjuoricc  are  ajiplied  to  the 
same  use,  and  on  this  account  the  plant  is  cultivated 
in  Sclavonia,  and  exported.  A  tree  called  nyssa,  which 
grows  in  North  America,  has  been  found  also  to  afford 
a  substitute  for  cork. 

Considering  it  in  a  politic  as  well  as  in  an  econom- 
ical sense,  seasonable  measures  should  be  taken  to  form 
in  the  United  States  plantations  of  this  tree,  sufficient 
for  the  future  supply  of  cork,  particularly  for  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  that  material  which  are  likely  to 
arise  from  the  culture  of  the  vine.  As  a  further  argu- 
ment in  showing  the  importance  of  fostering  this  branch 
of  rural  economy,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  amount  of 
cork  which  is  yearly  imported  into  the  United  States, 
is  valued  at  more  than  6281,000. 

Cork  Jacket,  an  apparatus  to  buoy  up  the  body 
in  swimming.  It  consists  of  pieces  of  cork  inclosed 
between  two  pieces  of  strong  canvas,  and  is  shaped  so 
as  to  be  worn  like  a  jacket,  but  without  arms.  It  is 
now  almost  quite  superseded  by  the  air  belt  made  of 
waterproof  cloth.  The  cork  jacket  apjiears  to  be  a 
very  old  invention;  for  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Camil- 
lus,  mentions  that  the  messenger  sent  by  that  general 
to  his  fellow-citizens  when  besieged  in  the  capitol, 
made  use  of  a  cork  jacket  in  swimming  across  the  Ti- 
ber, the  Gauls  being  in  possession  of  the  bridge. 

Cork,  a  city,  parliamentary  borough,  and  river  port 
of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  a  county 
of  itself,  on  the  Lee,  eleven  miles  above  the  entrance 
of  Cork  Harbor,  and  137  miles  southwest  of  Dublin. 
Area  of  city,  (8,000  acres ;  of  the  municipality,  2G83 
acres.  Population  of  county  and  city,  or  barony, 
10G,05o:  of  municipal  borough  (^IHol),"  8-1,1  IJ.  The 
city  proper  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Lee. 
Principal  manufactures  are  of  leather,  iron,  and  other 


metallic  goods,  glass,  gloves,  and  paper,  and  there  are 
some  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries ;  the  woolen 
and  cotton  manufactures,  formerly  extensive,  are  now- 
all  but  extinct.  The  trade  is  extensive,  the  exports 
consist  of  com,  flour,  butter,  and  other  Irish  produce; 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  from 
England ;  wines,  fruits,  and  salt  from  Portugal  and 
the  Mediterranean;  tiniljer  from  the  Baltic  and  North 
America.  Cork  communicates  by  steam-packets  with 
London,  Dublin,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  Cork 
llurbtr  is  a  fine  land-locked  basin,  fonned  by  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Lee,  which  is  navigable  to  IJ  miles  above 
Cork  city.  It  is  large  and  deep  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  British  navy,  and  has  an  entrance  one  mile 
across,  within  which  its  Ijreadth  varies  to  eight  miles. 
It  contains  Spike  and  Ilaulbowline  Islands,  on  %\hich 
are  artillery  barracks  and  various  ordnance  works. 
Lat.  51'^  50'  4"  N.,  long.  8'-  I'J"  W.  On  its  shores  are 
the  towns  of  Cove  and  Passage,  with  quays  four  miles 
in  length,  and  which  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  i)100,000. 

Com  (Saxon  Corn),  the  grain  or  seeds  of  plants  sep- 
arated from  the  spica  or  ear,  and  used  for  making  bread. 
According  to  the  European  interpretation  there  are 
several  species  of  corn,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  and  barley, 
millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize,  and  lentils,  peas,  and  a 
number  of  other  kinds,  each  of  A\hich  has  its  peculiar 
qualities  and  usefulness.  Egypt  was  anciently  the 
most  fertile  of  all  countries  in  corn.  This  appears  both 
from  sacred  and  profane  history.  It  supplied  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  people  subject  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  was  called  the  dry  iiurse  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Ceres 
has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  who  taught  them  the 
use  of  corn,  on  which  account  she  was  ranked  by  them 
as  a  deity.  Some,  however,  attributed  the  honor  to 
Triptolemus ;  while  others  award  the  honor  to  both 
alike,  making  Ceres  the  first  discoverer,  and  Triptole- 
mus the  first  planter  and  cultivator  of  corn.  Diodorus 
Siculus  ascribes  the  whole  to  Isis ;  in  w  hich,  as  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  observes,  he  does  not  differ  from  other  au- 
thors— Isis  and  Ceres  being  in  reality  the  same  person. 
The  Athenians  pretended  that  it  was  among  them  the 
art  of  sowing  corn  took  its  rise;  and  the  Cretans  or 
Candiots,  Sicilians,  and  Egvptians,  also  lay  claim  to 
the  distinction.  Some  think  the  title  of  the  Sicilians 
best  supported,  Sicily  being  the  countrj'  of  Ceres  ;  and 
it  is  alleged  that  she  did  not  teach  the  secret  to  the 
Athenians  till  she  had  first  instructed  her  own  com- 
patriots. Others  say  that  Ceres  passed  first  into  Atti- 
ca, thence  into  Crete,  and  last  of  all  into  Sicily.  Many 
scholars,  however,  maintain  that  it  was  in  Egypt  the 
art  of  cultivating  com  first  began ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt  and  the  East  long  before 
the  time  of  Ceres.— E.  B. " 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn. — Among  the  objects  of  cul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  maize,  or  Indian  com,  takes 
precedence  in  the  scale  of  crops,  as  it  is  best  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  and  furnishes  the  largest  amount 
of  nutritive  food.  AVhere  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
selection  of  varieties,  and  cultivated  in  a  proper  soil, 
it  may  be  accounted  as  a  sure  crop  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe  between  the  44th  degree 
of  north  latitude  and  a  corresponding  parallel  south. 
Besides  its  production  in  this  country,  its  principal 
culture  is  limited  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  most  of 
the  states  of  South  America,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Lombardy,  and  southern  and  central  Europe  generally. 
It  is  also  cultivated  with  success  in  northern,  souihcra, 
and  western  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan.  Australia, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  groups  of  the  Azores, 
the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  and  numerous  other  ocean 
isles. 

Although  there  has  been  much  written  on  the  East- 
ern origin  of  this  graiji,  it  did  not  grow  in  that  part 
of  Asia  watered  by  the  Indus  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great's  expedition,  as  it  is  not  among  the  produc- 
tions of  that  country  mentioned  by  Nearchus,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet.     Neither  is  it  noticed  by  Arrian, 
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Diodorus,  Columella,  nor  any  other  ancient  author. 
And  even  as  late  as  1491,  the  year  before  Columbus 
discovered  America,  Joan,  di  Cuba,  in  his  "Ortus 
.Sanitatis,"  makes  no  mention  of  it.  It  has  never  been 
found  in  any  ancient  tumulus,  sarcophagus,  or  pyra- 
mid ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  represented  in  any  ancient 
painting,  sculpture,  or  work  of  art,  except  ia  America. 
But  in  this  countn.-,  according  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega, 
one  of  the  earliest  Peruvian  historians,  the  palace  gar- 
dens of  the  Incas  were  ornamented  with  maize  in  gold 
and  silver,  with  all  the  grains,  spikes,  stalks,  and 
leaves;  and  in  one  instance,  in  the  "  Garden  of  Gold 
and  .Silver,"  there  was  an  entire  corn-field  of  consider- 
able size,  representing  the  maize  in  its  exact  and  nat- 
ural shape,  a  proof  no  less  of  the  wealth  of  the  Incas, 
than  of  their  veneration  for  this  important  grain. 

In  further  proof  of  the  American  origin  of  this  plant, 
it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  still  found  growing  in  a  wild 
state,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Xorth  America, 
to  the  humid  forest  of  Paraguay,  where,  instead  of 
having  each  grain  naked,  as  is  always  the  case  after 
long  cultivation,  it  is  completely  covered  with  glumes 
or  husks.  It  is,  moreover,  a  well-authenticated  fact, 
that  maize  was  found  in  a  state  of  cultivation  by  the 
aborigines  on  the  island  of  Cuba  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  by  Columbus,  as  well  as  in  most  other  places 
in  America  first  explored  by  Europeans. 

The  first  successful  attempt  of  the  English  in  Xorth 
America  to  cultivate  this  grain  was  made  on  James 
River,  in  Virginia,  in  1608.  The  colonists  sent  over 
by  the  "  London  Company"  adopted  the  mode  then 
practiced  by  the  Indians,  which,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, has  been  pursued  ever  since.  The  yield  at  that 
time  is  represented  to  have  been  from  two  hundred  to 
more  than  a  thousand  fold.  The  same  increase  was 
noticed  by  the  early  settlers  in  Illinois.  The  present 
yield,  east  of  the  Rockj'  Mountains,  when  judiciously 
cultivated,  varies  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  bushels  to  an  acre. 

The  varieties  of  Indian  com  are  very  numerous,  ex- 
hibiting many  grades  of  size,  color,  and  conformation. 
Among  these  are,  the  shrubby  reed  that  grows  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior;  the  gigantic  stalks  of  the 
Ohio  Valley ;  the  tiny  ears,  with  flat,  close-clinging 
grains,  of  Canada :  the  brilliant,  rounded  little  pearl : 
the  bright-red  grains  and  white  cob  of  the  eight-rowed 
hematite ;  the  swelling  ear  of  the  big  white ;  and  the 
yellow  gourd-seed  of  the  South. 

From  the  flexibility  of  this  plant,  it  may  be  accli- 
matized, by  gradual  cultivation,  from  Texas  to  Maine, 
or  from  Canada  to  Brazil ;  but,  in  either  case,  its  char- 
acter is  somewhat  changed,  and  often  new  varieties  are 
the  results.  The  blades  of  the  plant  are  of  great  value 
as  food  for  stock,  and  form  an  article  but  rarely  esti- 
mated sufficiently,  when  considering  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  southem  and  south-western  states  es- 
pecially. 

The  increase  of  production  from  1840  to  1850  was 
214,000,000  bushels,  equal  to  56  per  cent.  The  produc- 
tion of  New  England  has  advanced  from  6,99.3,000  to 
10,377,000  bushels,  showing  an  increase  of  3,384,000 
bushels — nearly  50  per  cent.  New  York,  New  Jersey', 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  increased 
20,812,000  bushels — more  than  50  per  cent.  In  the 
production  of  this  crop  no  state  has  retrograded.  Ohio, 
which  in  1840  occupied  the  fourth  place  as  a  corn-pro- 
ducing state,  now  ranks  as  the  first ;  Kentucky,  second ; 
Illinois,  third;  Tennessee,  fourth.  The  crop  of  Illi- 
nois has  increased  from  22,000,000  to  57,500,000  bush- 
els, or  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Of  the  numerous  varieties,  some  are  best  adapted  to 
the  southern  states,  while  others  are  better  suited  for 
the  northern  and  eastern.  Those  generally  cultivated 
in  the  former  are  the  Southern  big  and  small  j'ellow, 
the  Southern  big  and  small  white-flint,  the  yellow  Pe- 
ruvian, and  the  Virginia  white  gourd-seed.  In  the 
more  northerly  and  easterly  states,  they  cultivate  the 


golden  Sioux,  or  Northern  yellow-flint,  the  King  Philip, 
or  eight-rowed  yellow,  the  Canada  early  white,  the 
Tuscarora,  the  white  flour,  and  the  Rhode  Island  white- 
flint  flour. 

The  extended  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  states,  though 
much  more  successfully  grown  in  the  latter.  The 
amount  exported  from  South  Carolina  in  1748  was 
39,308  bushels ;  from  North  Carolina,  in  1753,  Gl,580 
bushels  ;  from  Virginia,  for  several  years  preceding 
tlie  Revolution,  annually,  600,000  bushels ;  from  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1752,  90,740  bushels ;  in  1767-'68,  60,205 
bushels  ;  in  1771,  259,441  bushels. 

The  total  amount  exported  from  this  country  in  1770 
was  578,349  bushels ;  in  1791,  2,064,936  bushels,  351,695 
of  which  were  Indian  meal :  in  1800,  2,032,435  bushels, 
338,108  of  which  were  in  meal :  in  1810, 1,140,960  bush- 
els, 86,744  of  which  Avere  in  meal.  In  1820-21,  there 
were  exported  607,277  bushels  of  corn  and  131,669  bar- 
rels of  Indian  meal;  in  1830-'31,  571,312  bushels  of  corn 
and  207,604  barrels  of  meal ;  in  1840-41,  535,727  bush- 
els of  corn  and  232,284  barrels  of  meal ;  in  1845-'46, 
1,286,068  bushels  of  corn  and  298,790  barrels  of  meal ; 
in  1846-'47, 16,326,050  bushels  of  corn  and  948,060  bar- 
rels of  meal :  in  1850-'51,  3,426.811  bushels  of  corn  and 
203,622  barrels  of  meal.  More  than  11,000,000  bushels 
of  Indian  corn  were  consumed  in  1850  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  corn  crop  of 
the  United  States  was  377,531,875  bushels ;  of  1850, 
592,326,612  bushels. 


states  and  Territories. 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Columbia,  District  of. . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

Xew  Jersey 

New  York 

Xorth  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

.South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

A'irginia 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  TeiTitory  . . 
New  Mexico  Territory. 

( (rogon  Territory 

Utah  Territory 

Tot.-il 


Bushelfl. 
20,y4T,004 
4,S46,6G2 

39,4S5 

1,600,441 

2,099,359 

838,974 

20,905.122 

22,034,211 

28.155,887 

1,406,241 

39,847,120 

5,£52,913 

950,528 

8,233,086 

1,809,192 

2,277,039 

13,161,237 

17,332,524 

1,102,572 

4.361,975 

10.972,280 

23,893,763 

33.0C8,144 

14.240,022 

450.4r8 

14,722.805 

44,980,188 

1.119,078 

34,577.591 

079,359 


Bushels. 

28,754,048 

8,893,939 

12,230 

05,230 

1,935.043 

3,145:542 

1,990,809 

30,080,099 

57,046,984 

52,964,363 

8,056,799 

58,672.591 

10.200,373 

1,750,056 

10,749.858 

2,345.490 

5,041,420 

22,440,552 

80.214,537 

1.573,070 

8,7.59,704 

17,857,400 

27.941,051 

59.078,095 

19,835,214 

539.201 

10,271,454 

62,270,223 

6,028  870 

2,032,390 

36,254,319 

1,988,979 

10,725 

305,411 

2,916 

9,S'.i9 


592,320,012 


Corn  Lavrs.  An  adequate  supply  of  breadstufl^a 
is  evident!}-  of  the  very  first  importance  to  every  coun- 
try, and  should  be  as  regular  as  is  possible,  since  sud- 
den fluctuations  in  an  article  of  such  universal  neces- 
sity are  injurious,  and  scarcity,  with  the  consequent 
high  prices,  brings  distress  upon  the  poorer  classes, 
and  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  discontent  and  convulsions. 
The  best  means  of  securing  a  sufficient  and  steadj^  sup- 
ply of  this  article  is  a  subject  of  some  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  the  practice  of  governments  has  varied  much 
at  diffi;rent  times.  One  theory,  urged  by  Adam  Smith, 
but  questioned  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  most  others,  is, 
that  the  government  should  do  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  matter,  on  the  ground  that  the  farmers  and  corn 
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merchants,  if  unchecked,  will  always  form  correct  views 
of  their  own  interest,  and  that  their  interest  will  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  But  broad, 
sweejiing  theories  of  this  sort  arc  rarely  adopted  in  the 
practical  administration  of  affairs ;  and  a  government, 
in  making  regulations  on  this  subject,  as  on  every  other, 
looks  at  its  internal  condition,  the  character  and  pur- 
suits of  its  population,  and  its  foreign  commercial  rela- 
tions ;  and  though  it  may  not  judge  correctly  of  the 


price  in  the  home  market.  This  price  is  determined 
by  the  average  sales  in  certain  specified  places  for  a 
given  time ;  and  when  it  rises  above  a  certain  other 
fixed  price,  the  importation  is  permitted.  liy  Mr. 
Burke's  bill,  wheat  might  be  exported  when  the  price 
was  under  41«.  the  quarter,  and  imported  when  it  was 
over  48s.  The  home  grower  is,  therefore,  sure  to  be 
free  from  a  foreign  competition  at  any  price  under  48*., 
and  this  gives  him  confidence  in  pursuing  this  species 


best  means  of  securing  a  steady  and  sufficient  supply,  of  cultivation.     The  rates  or  prices  at  which  exporta- 

this  does  not  prove  that  a  total  neglect  of  the  sulject  tion  and  importation  have  since  been  allowed,  have 

would  be  the  wisest  and  the  safest  policy  in  all  countries  varied  from  time  to  time  ver}-  materially  ;   but  the 

and  at  all  times.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  very  un-  principles  of  the  laws  and  their  effect  are  the  same. — 

wise  measures  have  often  been  resorted  to,  and  some-  E.  A. 


times  such  as  tended  ratlier  to  aggravate  the  evil  than 
to  provide  a  remedy.  One  way  to  guard  against  a  scar- 
city is  that  adopted  by  the  king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Joseph — the  purchasing  of  corn  by  the  government  in 
time  of  plenty  at  home,  or  importing  it  from  abroad, 
and  storing  it  in  public  magazines,  to  be  distributed 
as  the  public  wants  may  demand.  But  this  system  is 
attended  with  great  expense,  and  affords  but  an  uncer- 
tain and  inadequate  provision.  Most  governments, 
accordingly,  instead  of  making  direct  purchases,  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  remedy  by  the  passage  of  laws. 
This  subject  of  grain  legislation  is  by  no  means  entire- 
ly modenr.  The  Athenians  had  laws  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  corn,  and  requiring  merchants  who  load- 
ed their  vessels  with  it  in  foreign  ports  to  bring  their 


Jif/irm  of  the  Com  Laics  of  England. — In  1843,  a 
measure  was  adopted  which  made  a  wide  breach  in 
the  com  laws.  In  1842  the  Legislature  of  Canada 
passed  a  law  imposing  a  duty  of  3».  a  quarter  on  all 
wheat  imported  into  the  province,  unless  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  stating,  in  the  preamble  to  this  act, 
that  it  was  passed  in  the  expectation  and  belief  that  a 
corresponding  reduction  would  be  made  in  the  duties 
on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into  the  T'nited 
Kingdom  from  Canada.  And  conformably  to  this  an- 
ticipation, the  act  C  &  7  Yict.  c.  29,  passed  in  1843,  re- 
duced the  duty  on  wheat  imported  from  Canada  to  1». 
a  quarter,  and  proportionately  on  wheat  flour.  This 
act  met  with  much  opposition  from  a  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  in  Entrland.  who  contended  that  it 


cargoes  to  Athens.  The  public  provision  and  distribu-  I  would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  unlimited  supplies 
tion  of  corn  was  an  important  branch  of  administra-  of  corn  from  the  United  States,  at  a  duty  of  only  As.  a 
tion  at  Komc,  and  very  intimately  connected  with  the  (juarter,  or,  allowing  for  smuggling,  at  perhaps  only 
public  tranquillity.  The  regulation  in  the  supply  of  !  half  that  amount.  But  experience  showed  that  these 
corn,  and  tlie  trade  in  the  article,  has  been  a  fruitful '  anticipations  were  not  likely  to  be  realized  :  for.  though 
subject  of  legislation  in  modem  Europe.  But  it  is  to  '  the  imports  from  Canada  were  materially  increased, 
be  observed,  that  the  public  solicitude  and  current  of  I  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  corn  from 
legislation  take  this  (lirection  onl}'  in  populous  coun-  I  the  United  States  into  Canada,  and  the  danger  and 
tries,  or  at  least  those  in  which  the  population  presses  expense  of  the  voyage  from  Montreal  or  Quebec  to 
hard  upon  the  means  of  domestic  production  of  bread-  I  England,  must  necessarily  have  prevented  the  import- 
stuffs  ;  for  a  country  of  which,  like  this,  the  staple  ex- I  ation  through  this  channel  from  ever  becoming  of 
ports  arc  breadstuff's  needs  to  take  no  measures  for  se-  '  much  importance.  Still,  however,  the  measure  was  in 
curing  a  supph- ;  and,  as  flour  and  Indian  meal  are  I  so  far  an  abandonment  of  the  com  laws;  and  if  Great 
great  articles  of  exportation  in  the  United  States,  this  I  Britain  was  justified  in  admitting  the  produce  of  the 
country  has  had  no  occasion  for  laws  to  guard  against  United  States  to  her  markets  in  this  indirect  way,  it 
a  famine,  since  the  ordinary  course  of  industry  and  w-as  not  easy  to  discover  satisfactory  grounds  on  which 
trade  gives  the  greatest  possible  security,  by  produc-  to  exclude  the  produce  of  other  countries, 
ing  a  surplus  in  provisions,  which  a  high  price  at  home,  The  success  of  the  measures  adopted  in  1842  encour- 
in  anticipation  of  any  scarcity,  will  be  sure  to  retain  '  aged  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  attempt  still  more  considerable 
for  the  supply  of  domestic  wants.  In  agricultural  changes  in  1845,  when  he  abolished  the  customs'  du- 
countries  the  object  of  solicitude  is  to  supply  the  want  j  ties  on  about  420  articles,  some  of  which  were  of  very 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  as  in  populous  and  highly  considerable  importance.  The  measures  then  adopted 
improved  countries  it  is  to  supply  the  want  of  food.  I  were  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  the  virtual  abandonment 
But  the  laws  directed  to  this  object  have  been  ver}- 1  of  the  protective  system  :  and,  under  such  circum- 
various,  and  some  of  them  contradictory ;  for  as  in  stances,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  corn  laws, 
Athens,  so  in  England  at  one  period,  the  laws  prohib-  '  on  which  so  serious  an  inroad  had  been  made  by  the 
ited  the  exportation  of  corn ;  whereas,  at  another  pe-  Canada  act,  would  be  able  to  maintain  their  place  on 
riod,  and  for  a  very  long  one  in  the  latter  country,  a  '  the  statute-book  for  any  very  lengthened  period, 
bounty  was  given  on  the  exportation  ;  and  both  these        They  might,  however,  have  been  continued  for  some 


laws  had  the  same  object,  viz.,  the  adequate  and  steady 
supply  of  the  article.  For  this  purpose  the  bounty  is 
the  measure  undoubtedly  calculated  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect intended,  and  the  jtermanent  prohibition  of  export- 


time  longer,  had  not  the  unsatisfactory  com  harvest, 
and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  1845,  made  it  nec- 
essary to  adopt  measures  for  averting  the  anticipated 
deficiency  in  the  supplies  of  food.     Under  the  critical 


ation  must  aggravate  the  scarcity  w liich  it  is  intended  circumstances  in  which  the  population  was  then  be- 
to  prevent.  Such  a  bounty  tends  to  stimulate  a  sur-  lieved  to  be  placed,  the  temporary-  suspension  of  the 
plus  production,  and  so  to  give  a  country,  by  this  fac-  corn  laws  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  :  but.  if  once 
titious  encouragement,  the  same  security  in  respect  to  '  suspended,  their  re-enactment  would  have  been  all  hut 
a  supply  as  results  from  the  spontaneous  intercourse  impossible,  and  it  was  bettor,  perhaps,  by  at  once  pro- 
of industry  and  trade  in  Poland,  the  southern  part  of  viding  for  their  repeal,  to  make  an  end  of  the  system, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States.  But  the  objection  to  and  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  agitation  to  which  it  had 
the  bounty  is  its  great  expense,  requiring,  as  it  does.  I  given  birth,  than  to  endeavor  to  continue  it  in  any 
the  imposition  of  a  tax,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raising  i  modified  shape.  Such  was  the  view  of  the  matter  tak- 
the  price  of  the  article  to  the  domestic  consumer.     To  '  en  by  Sir  Robert  Peel :  and  he  fortunately  succeeded, 


secure  the  advantages  and  avoid  some  of  the  burdens 
of  this  law,  Mr.  Burke,  in  1773,  proposed  the  system 
of  corn  laws  so  long  adhered  to  in  Great  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  bounty  is  paid,  but  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  is  permitted  when  it  is  sold  under  a  certain 


despite  difficulties  that  none  else  could  have  overcome, 
in  carrying  the  act  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  22,  for  the  imme- 
diate modification  of  the  com  laws,  and  for  their  total 
repeal  at  the  end  of  throe  years,  or  on  the  1st  February, 
1849.    From  that  date  wheat  and  other  com  were  sub- 
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jected,  on  importation  into  Great  Britain,  to  a  fixed 
duty  of  Is.  a  quarter ;  and  flour  and  meal,  of  all  sorts, 
to  a  fixed  duty  of  -iid.  a  cwt. — E.  B. 

Cornucopia  (Lat.  cornu,  a  horn ;  and  copia,  plen- 
ty). In  the  fine  arts,  an  ornament  representing  a  horn, 
from  which  issue  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  and  the  like. 
The  origin  of  the  cornucopia  has  been  variously  given. 
Some  authors  have  traced  it  to  the  infant  days  of  Ju- 
piter, whose  nurse,  Amalthea,  when  one  of  her  goats 
had  brolien  oft'  a  horn  against  a  tree,  presented  it  to 
the  god  wreathed  with  flowers  and  filled  with  fruit. 
Hence  it  became  the  emblem  of  Plenty  among  the  an- 
cients, in  which  light  it  is  regarded  also  by  many  mod- 
ern nations.  The  cornucopia  is  found  in  the  types  of 
ancient  coins,  particularly  upon  those  of  Sicih\ 

Corporation  is  the  term  generally  applied  to  a 
body  of  men  by  special  law  endowed  with  the  power 
and  means  of  acting  collectively,  with  the  distinctness 
and  individuality  of  one  man  pursuing  the  dictates  of 
his  own  will,  while  their  existence  is  kept  up  by  a  per- 
petual succession,  so  that  the  collective  body  acts  like 
an  individual  man  with  a  perpetuated  vitality.  Though 
the  corporation  might  be  deemed,  from  the  admiration 
bestowed  on  it  b}' professional  writers,  to  be  the  pecul- 
iar creation  of  English  genius,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  SN-stem  was  derived  from  the  municijna,  universita- 
ies,  and  collegia  of  the  Komans  ;  and  there  is  even  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  are  corporations  which  date 
their  history  back  to  the  institutions  of  the  Western 
Empire.  The  adage,  indeed,  expressed  by  a  Koman 
jurisprudent,  that  it  required  three  to  make  a  college 
— tresfacere  coUef/ium  (50  Ijieg.  IG,  85) — shows  a  prac- 
tical consciousness  of  the  most  eftective  means  of 
strengthening  the  action  of  a  small  corporation,  in  an 
adjustment  by  wliich  equal  numbers  with  the  chances 
of  balanced  divisions  are  to  be  avoided,  and  that  num- 
ber is  selected  which  always  aftbrds  a  majority  of  two 
to  one. — E.  B.  Corporations  are  stated  by  Livy  to 
have  been  of  very  high  antiquity  among  the  Romans. 
Thej-  were  introduced  into  other  countries  from  Italy. 
These  political  bodies  were  first  planned  by  Xuma,  in 
order  to  break  the  force  of  the  two  rival  factions  of 
Sabines  and  Romans,  by  instituting  separate  societies 
of  every  manual  trade  and  profession. — Plutarch. 

Corsair  (It.  coi-saro).  A  term  used  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  some  other  parts  for  a  pirate  or  his  ship. 
The  corsairs  of  Barbary  were  commissioned  by  their 
princes  to  attack  the  merchant  sliips  of  hostile  countries. 

Corvette,  a  sloop  of  war ;  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, an  advice-boat  with  fewer  than  twenty  guns. 

Cosmetic  {icoa/^tu,  to  adorn),  any  preparation  to 
render  the  skin  soft  and  white,  or  to  beautify  and  im- 
prove the  complexion.  The  word  cosmeUe  among  the 
Romans  was  used  to  denote  a  class  of  slaves  whose 
business  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  their  mistresses. — 
E.  B.  Preparations  for  improving  beauty  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  some  authorities  refer  them  even 
to  mythology,  and  others  to  the  Grecian  stage.  The 
Roman  ladies  painted  ;  and  those  of  Italy  excelled  in 
heightening  their  charms  artificially,  by  juices  and 
colors,  and  by  perfumes.  Rouge  has  always  been  in 
disrepute  among  tiie  virtuous  and  well-ordered  women 
of  England,  tliough  some  simple  cosmetics  are  regarded 
as  innocent,  and  arc  in  general  use. — Ashe.  The  fe- 
males of  France  and  Germany  paint  more  highl}-  than 
most  other  nations. — RiciiAunsox.  In  Great  Britain 
a  stamp  was  laid  on  cosmetics,  perfumery,  and  such 
medicines  as  really  or  supposititiouslj- beautify  the  skin 
or  perfume  the  person,  and  the  vendors  were  obliged 
to  take  out  licenses,  2G  Geo.  III.  178G. — IIaydx. 

Costa  Rica,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  Ijy  Nicaragua,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated on  the  northeast  by  the  river  San  Juan,  on  the 
east  and  north  Ijy  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  east  by 
New  Granada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Chirigue  entering  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Chiriqui 
entering  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 


Pacific  ;  between  lat.  8°  and  11°  N.,  and  long.  81°  45' 
and  84°  40'  W.  Area,  about  1G,300  square  miles.  It 
is  divided  into  six  districts,  viz. :  San  Jose,  Cartago, 
Heredia,  Alajucla,  Guanaceute,  and  Punta  Arenas,  and 
estimated  to  contain  215,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2500 
are  Indians.  It  is  intersected  diagonally  by  the  pri- 
mary range  of  the  isthmus,  which  throws  oft"  numerous 
spurs  on  eitlier  side,  giving  to  the  surface  a  continued 
alternation  of  abrupt  heights  and  sudden  depressions. 
The  principal  range  has  several  lofty  eminences,  and 
also  several  volcanoes,  both  active  and  dormant,  in- 
cluding those  of  Orosi,  Votos,  and  Cartago ;  from  the 
summit  of  the  last  of  which  both  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  waters  are  distinctly  visible.  Costa  Rica  con- 
tains some  exceedingly  rich  gold  mines ;  hence  the  ori- 
gin of  its  name.  The  mines,  however,  are  now  very 
little  wrought.  Silver  and  copper  also  exist.  With 
the  exception  of  the  sea-coasts,  the  climate  is  mild  and 
temperate,  never  subject  to  excessive  heats  or  colds, 
and  rarely  experiencing  any  other  vicissitudes  than 
those  from  the  dry  to  the  rainy  season.  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes, 
and  capable  of  bringing  to  maturity  most  of  the  plants 
peculiar  to  the  tropics,  and  many  exotics.  The  soil  is 
remarkabl}'  fertile,  especially  the  valleys  and  the  table- 
lands. The  productions  are  coft'ee,  cacao,  Indian  corn, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  some  Avheat.  The  horses  of  Costa 
Rica  are  of  an  inferior  description,  but  the  mules  are 
much  esteemed ;  and  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are 
reared  in  great  numbers,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Among  the  principal  rivers  of  Costa  Rica  are  the 
Tempisque  and  Grande,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Nicoya ; 
the  Ucus  or  Maclio,  which  afterward  takes  the  name 
of  Reventason,  and  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea;  the 
Matina,  formed  by  the  rivers  Chirripo  and  Barbilla; 
the  Escudo  de  Yeragua,  dividing  Central  from  South 
America ;  the  Banana,  Tiribce,  and  Culabra,  all  fall- 
ing into  the  Caribbean  Sea  ;  the  Chrico  Mola  or  Chrick- 
ara  Aula,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Cheriqui;  the  Costa 
Rica  or  San  Carlos,  and  the  Sarapiqui,  into  the  San 
Juan.  The  Ba^-a  is  a  canal,  believed  by  some  to  be 
natural,  and  by  others  to  have  been  cut  by  the  aborig- 
ines, commencing  at  the  port  of  Moin  or  Salt  Creek, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Pearl  Kay 
Lagoon,  a  distance  of  180  miles. 

Costa  Rica  produces,  in  large  quantities,  mahogany, 
cedar,  Brazil,  and  various  other  kinds  of  timber.  On 
the  sea-coast  of  Nico^-a  some  pearls  and  large  quanti 
ties  of  mother-of-pearl  shells  are  found.  Cofiee,  how- 
ever, forms  the  most  important  product  of  the  republic^ 
Its  cultivation,  though  only  introduced  about  the  year 
1830,  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  3000  to  4000  tons 
are  now  exported  annually.  Tobacco,  which  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  is  ex- 
ported in  small  quantities.  The  otlier  exports  are  gold, 
sugar,  Brazil  wood,  mother-of-pearl,  ox  and  cow  hides, 
horns,  etc.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  Total  revenue  in  1852,  $454,113;  expen- 
diture in  the  same  year,  $415,207. 

The  cominercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Costa  Rica  are  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  July  10, 
1851,  and  by  the  local  legislation  of  the  country.  The 
treaty  guarantees  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce,  and 
places  the  two  countries,  with  respect  to  each  other,  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

The  local  commercial  legislation  of  Costa  Rica  was 
completely  remodeled  and  materially  modified  in  the 
year  1854.  The  decree  by  which  this  was  efiected 
bears  date  August  31,  1854. 

The  1st  article  grants  liberty  of  commerce  to  the 
vessels  of  all  nations — specifying  certain  descriptions 
of  merchandise  monopolized  by  the  government,  and 
othei-s  prohibited;  which  are  detailed  in  the  tariff  of 
Costa  Rica. 

The  2d  article  provides  that,  at  the  minor  ports,  the 
export  of  productions  of  the  country  only  can  be  per- 
mitted, under  proper  regulations. 
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port  of  Bbipment  Article  3,  of  the  same,  requires,  in  cases 
where  a  part  only  of  a  cargo  has  been  landed,  that  the  con- 
signees, previous  to  a  clearance,  present  another  'corrected 
manifest,'  npecifying  the  quality  and  value  of  the  good.^  that 
have  been  landed.  No.  3,  dated  July  24, 1855,  orders  that  all 
diHtilled  spirits  landed  in  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  be  depos- 
ited in  the  public  stores,  and  exacts  the  pajrment  of  four  cents 
per  pound,  gross  weight,  upon  their  remoTal  from  bond.  No 
further  changes  have  been  made  in  the  commercial  system 
of  this  repuljlic  within  the  time  specified." 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  countrj-  has  been  rap- 
idly progressing,  owing  to  the  peaceable  and  industri- 
ous character  of  the  people,  and  the  moderate  course 
jjursued  by  the  government.  Many  internal  improve- 
ments, principally  in  common  roads,  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  productions  of  the  countrj-  have  in- 
creased so  that  the  exports  now  amount  to  §1,000,000 
yearly,  while  fifteen  years  ago  they  amounted  only  to 
about  $100,000.  In  the  same  time  the  population  has 
been  doubled,  and  may  now  (1850)  be  estimated  at 
180,000  inhaijitauts.  Some  few  emigrants,  principally 
Germans,  have  gone  into  the  country- ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties met  with  on  the  route  to  Costa  Kica  will  pre- 
vent much  immigration.  The  two  principal  ports  of 
Costa  Kica  are  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
and  Mattina,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Moneys. — Tlie  money  of  account  is  the  peso,  or  dol- 
lar, valued  at  the  same  as  the  United  States  dollar; 
but  some  are  coined  of  base  metal,  which  are  worth 
only  75  cents.  At  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  the  dollars 
are  similar  to  those  of  New  Granada.  1  dollar=  8 
reals  (100  cents);  1  real=  16  quartos=32  maravedl, 
also  12  grani. — Cor.  P.  J.  of  T. 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  between  the 
United  States  and  Costa  Kica  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  given  for  Central  America  generally.  The 
following  statement,  exhibiting  the  general  foreign 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  principal  port  of  the  re- 
public (Punta  Arenas),  furnishes  a  fair  average  annual 
statement.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  values  arc 
given  from  ships'  registers,  or  invoices,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, considerably  below  the  market  values. 
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Art.  3.  At  the  inland  or  frontier  ports,  custom-houses 
shall  be  established,  under  such  regulations  as  the  gov- 
ernment may  deem  lit  to  adopt. 

Art.  4.  At  such  ports,  inland  and  export  commerce 
only  shall  be  allowed,  except  in  respect  of  such  mer- 
chandise as  shall  be  monopolized  by  the  government 
or  prohibited. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  law  contains  a  sjjecifica- 
tion  of  free  goods,  together  with  a  list  of  proliibited 
articles;  among  the  former  being  the  personal  effects 
of,  or  merchandise  exported  for  the  use  of,  diplomatic 
agents  or  their  suite,  but  not  those  of  consuls ;  and  in 
the  latter  are  included  rum,  fire-arms,  and  munitions 
of  war,  which  can  be  imported  only  under  special  au- 
thority. The  monopolized  articles  are  tobacco  (in  leaf 
or  manufactured),  powder,  and  saltpetre;  which  can 
be  admitted  only  on  government  account. 

Tliis  law  extends  to  sixteen  chapters;  and  such 
parts  as  apply  to  navigation  and  commerce  would  be 
translated  and  inserted  at  length,  were  it  not  under- 
stood to  have  been  materially  modified  by  a  recent  de- 
cree, of  which  a  summary  is  given,  with  the  tariff  of 
Costa  Kica. 

The  United  States  consul  at  San  Jose  (Costa  Kica) 
communicates  the  following  changes,  under  date  Octo- 
ber 3, 18u5 : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  copies  of  three  de- 
crees issued  by  this  government,  numbered,  respectively,  1, 
2,  and  3.  No.  1,  dated  November  24,  1854,  is  merely  pro- 
roguing the  time  fixed  for  the  new  tariff  (a  copy  of  which  has 
been  transmitted),  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  December, 
1854,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1855.  No.  2,  of  the  same  date,  re- 
quires, article  1st,  previous  to  the  landing  of  merchandise,  in 
addition  to  the  manifest  heretofore  presented  by  the  master 
of  any  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas,  that  per- 
mission to  disembark  be  obtained  from  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, and  that  in  the  document  soliciting  this  permission  must 
be  expressed  the  quality  and  origin  of  tlie  goods  intended  to 
be  landed,  and  also  their  market  value  in  the  port.  Article  2 
requires,  previous  to  the  clearance  of  a  vessel  from  any  port 
of  the  republic,  the  presentation  by  the  consignees  of  a  man- 
ifest of  the  merchandise  to  be  exported,  and  its  value  in  the 
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Costume.  Accounts  of  magnificent  attire  refer  to 
very  remote  antiquity.  The  costume  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  ladies  was  comely  and  graceful.  The  wo- 
men of  Cos,  whose  country  was  famous  for  the  silk- 
worm, wore  a  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  of  so 
beautiful  and  delicate  a  texture,  and  their  garments, 
which  were  always  w  hite,  were  so  clear  and  thin  that 
their  bodies  could  be  seen  through  them. — Ovid.  As 
relates  to  costume  worn  on  the  stage,  ..Eschylus  the 
Athenian  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who  erected  a  regu- 
lar stage  for  his  actors,  and  ordered  their  dresses  to 
be  suited  to  their  characters,  about  436  B.  c. — Panan 
Marbles.  Excess  in  dress  was  restrained  by  a  law  in 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  1465.  And  again 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1574. — Stowe.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  we  are  told,  wore  a  white  satin-pinked  vest, 
dose-sleeved  to  the  wrist,  and  over  the  body  a  brown 
doublet  finely  tlowcrcd,  and  embroidered  with  pearls. 
In  the  feather  of  his  hat,  a  large  ruby  and  pearl  drop 
Ek 


at  the  bottom  of  the  sprig,  in  place  of  a  button.  His 
breeches,  with  his  stockings  and  ribbon  garters,  fringed 
at  the  end,  all  white ;  and  butf  shoes,  which  on  great 
court  days,  were  so  gorgeously  covered  with  precious 
stones  as  to  have  exceeded  the  value  of  £6600 ;  and 
he  had  a  suit  of  armor  of  solid  silver,  with  sword  and 
belt  blazing  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  King 
James's  favorite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  could  afford 
to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so  loosely  on,  that  when 
he  chose  to  shake  a  few  oflf  on  the  ground,  he  obtained 
all  the  fame  he  desired  from  the  pickers-up,  who  were 
generally  ks  dames  de  la  Cour. — II.WDN. 

Cott,  or  Cot,  a  particular  sort  of  bed-frame,  sus- 
pended from  the  beams  of  a  ship,  between  decks,  for 
the  officers  to  sleep  in.  It  consists  of  a  large  piece  of 
canvas  sewed  into  the  form  of  a  chest,  about  six  feet 
long,  one  foot  deep,  and  three  feet  wide,  and  is  extend- 
ed by  a  square  wooden  frame  with  a  canvas  bottom,  and 
used  principally  in  the  ward-room  of  a  man-of-war. 
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Cotton.  This  article  will  be  considered  under  the 
general  heads  of  I.  Species  and  Places  of  Production. 
II.  Cotton  Climate  :  1.  Of  the  World  ;  2.  Of  the 
United  States;  3.  Nile;  4.  Algeria;  5.  Africa;  6.  The 
Mediterranean;  7.  British  India.  III.  Cotton  Trade 
of  the  United  States:  1.  Historj';  2.  Statistics.  IV. 
Cotton  Trade  of  the  United  States  with  1.  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  2.  France ;  3.  Spain ;  4.  Hanse  Towns ;  5.  Bel- 
gium ;  6.  Sardinia  ;  7.  Switzerland  ;  8.  Kussia ;  9. 
Sweden ;  10.  Portugal ;  11.  Brazil  ;  12.  Egypt ;  13. 
Mexico.     V.  Capacity  of  the  Cotton  Bale. 

Cotton  Manufactckes  will  be  treated  under  its 
proper  head. 

I.  Species  and  Places  of  Peoduction  of  Cot- 
ton.— Cotton  (fivesy-piuni)  is  a  vegetable  down  of  ex- 
quisite softness,  with  beautifully  tine  fibres,  and  is  an 
indigenous  product  of  all  intertropical  regions.  Lin- 
najus  subdivided  the  cotton  plant  into  five  species : 
1.  Gossypium  herhaceum ;  2.  G.  arboreum;  3.  G.  hirsu- 
tum;  4.  G.  religiosum;  5.  G.  Barhadense. 

Other  authorities  have  enumerated  as  many  as  ten 
species,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  division  into 
three  classes  will  be  sufficiently  minute.  The  varieties 
are  exceedingly  numerous;  yet  of  those  most  widely 
diffused,  herbaceous  cotton,  shrub  cotton,  and  tree  cot- 
ton need  only  be  especially  referred  to.  The  most  use- 
ful cotton  is  the  herbaceous,  which  is  an  annual  plant, 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  grows  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height,  is 
rich  in  foliage,  and  its  fibrous  fruit  is  preceded  by  floAv- 
ers,  of  white  or  pale  yellow  color,  like  those  of  the  con- 
volvulus. As  the  flowers  fade,  a  pod,  or  capsule  is 
formed  of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  containing  the 
fibres  of  cotton,  and  as  the  pod  ripens  it  expands,  and 
the  snow-white  fibres  burst  forth  ready  to  be  gathered. 

1.  The  Herbaceous  Cotton. — This  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  with  leaves 
of  dark  green,  blue-veined,  and  five-lobed.  The  flower 
is  a  pale  yellow,  one  pistil,  five  petals  or  leaves,  purple- 
spotted  at  the  bottom.  On  the  falling  of  the  flower  a 
pod  of  triangular  shape  and  triple  shell  is  developed. 
The  pod,  in  course  of  ripening,  bursts,  discloses  a  snow- 
white  or  yelloAvish  ball  of  down,  in  three  locks,  inclos- 
ing and  tightly-adhering  to  the  seeds,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  grape,  though  of  several  times  the  size. 
The  seed  is  planted  in  spring,  and  the  cotton  gathered 
at  fall.  The  rows  in  the  fields  are  five  or  six  feet  apart ; 
the  distance  of  the  holes,  in  which  several  seeds  are  de- 
posited, is  about  eighteen  inches.  Much  care  in  weed- 
ing, thinning,  and  pruning,  is  required  during  the 
process  of  culture.  This  is  the  course  pursued  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  the  advantage  over  that  pur- 
sued in  India,  by  producing  a  cotton  vastly  more  val- 
uable. A  field  of  cotton  at  the  gathering,  says  Mr. 
Baines,  when  the  globes  of  snowy  wool  are  seen  among 
the  glossy  dark  leaves,  is  singularly  beautiful ;  and  in 
the  hottest  countries,  where  the  yellow  blossom  or  flow- 
er and  the  ripened  fruit  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  the 
beauty  of  the  plantation  is,  of  course,  still  more  remark- 
able. The  herbaceous  cotton  is  grown  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  said  to  be  cultivated  in  nearly  everj'  coun- 
try congenial  to  the  gossypium,  existing  erven  at  Alep- 
po, in  Upper  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Senegal. 

2.  The  Jlirsutum,  or  Shrub  Cotton. — It  is  said  to  grow 
wherever  the  herbaceous  is  found,  and  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  climate,  being  biennial  or  triennial  in  the  West 
Indies,  lasting  from  six  to  ten  years  in  India  and  Egj7)t, 
perennial  in  the  hottest  climates,  and  in  the  mildest 
cotton  regions  an  annual.  The  shrub  cotton  is  likened 
to  a  currant  bush,  and  is  of  several  varieties.  Tlie  hir- 
■iutum,  a  low  shrulj  already  mentioned,  the  Indicum,  at- 
taining ten  or  twelve  feet;  the  vitifo/ium,  of  the  south 
of  France  and  South  America;  the  relifjioswn,  of  Suri- 
nam and  India  :  the  latifoUum  of  the  West  Indies  ;  the 
lUirbcidense  of  Barliadoes  ;  and  the  Peruvian.  The  pod 
of  the  shrub  cotton  differs  from  that  of  the  herb  in  be- 
ing egg-shaped.     The  Guiana  and  Brazil  cotton  is  of 


this  kind,  and  is  said  to  yield,  in  the  hottest  countries, 
two  crops  a  year. 

3.  The  Arborescent.^  or  Tree  Cotton. — This  remark- 
able plant  is  of  Indian,  Chinese,  Egyptian,  and  Amer- 
ican growth.  The  height  of  the  tree  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twentj'  feet.  Marco  Polo  describes  the  tree  at  Guz- 
erat  six  yards  high,  and  bearing  fruit  for  twenty  years. 
There  is  a  tree  described  in  South  America,  Indian 
Isles,  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Guinea  coast,  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  bearing  a  silky  cotton,  only  useful  for 
making  quilting  and  beds.  The  justly-celebrated 
American  sea^island  cotton  is  derived  from  the  arbore- 
um. Its  fibre  is  long,  strong,  silky,  and  of  a  yellowish 
tinge.  The  seed  is  black  and  of  Persian  origin,  though 
originally  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Baha- 
ma Islands,  where  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  Anguilla,  an  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
This  cotton  was  raised  first  in  Georgia  in  1786,  and  the 
first  bag  exported  by  Alexander  Bissel,  of  St.  Simon's 
Island,  two  j-ears  after.  The  section  of  country  capa- 
ble of  producing  this  staple  is  A^ery  limited,  being  con- 
fined to  the  low  sandy  islands  along  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  from  Charleston  to  Savannah. 
The  quantity  grown  in  1805  and  in  1832  was  precisely 
the  same. 

In  the  United  States  the  seed  of  the  herbaceous  cot- 
ton is  sown  generally  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  and  its   marketable  fruit  is  usually  gathered 
in  the  period  commencing  with  August  and  terminat- 
ing with  the  year.     Boweds  and  Orleans  cottons  con- 
stitute the  great  productions  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  recognized  in  the  English  and  European  markets 
as  "American  cotton."     These  cottons  are  chiefly  cul- 
tivated in  the  great  vallev  of  the  Mississippi,  the  fields 
of  its  growth  now  extending  to  Texas.     The  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  United  States  is  most  scientifically'' 
and  industriously  pursued,  and  is  attended  with  highly 
profitable  results,  the  value  of  the  crop  being  little  less 
than  8150,000,000.     It  is  expected  that  in  185G  the  en- 
tire crop  will  amount  to  3^  millions  of  bags,  of  more 
than  400  lbs.  each.     But  the  skill  of  the  American 
planter  has  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  production 
of  fine  sea-island  cotton.    Tholfeeed  of  this  cotton,  which 
is  also  an  annual  and  herbaceous  plant,  was  obtained 
in  178G,  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  it  had  been  in- 
troduced from  the  AVest  Indies,  and  was  first  cultivated 
in  Georgia.    The  small  islands  which  extend  along  the 
American  coast  from  Charleston  to  Savannah  were 
found,  from  their  sandy  soil  and  contiguity  to  the  sea, 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  exqui- 
sitely fine,  long,  and  strong-stapled  cotton.    This  cotton 
soon  acquired  great  and  deserved  celebrity.     A  great 
demand  arose  for  it ;  but  from  the  limited  extent  of 
the  islands  upon  which  it  can  be  grown,  and  the  ex- 
pense attending  its  cultivation,  it  can  only  be  supplied 
at  a  comparatively  high  price.     Hence  the  production 
of  this  cotton  was  not  susceptible  of  indefinite  extension 
like  the  shorter-stapled  cottons  of  the  United  States; 
and  from  the  beginning  to  tlic  middle  of  the  present 
century  the  total  yearly  amount  of  the  crop  has  not 
greatly  varied,  the  annual  yield  averaging  about  ten 
millions  of  pounds  weight.     From  the  circumstance  of 
the  seed  of  this  cotton  having  been  first  introduced  into 
Georgia,  it  was  consequently  called  Georgia  cotton, 
though  its  cultivation  had  only  been  successful  upon 
the  sea-coast  of  that  state.     Its  ccleljrity,  however, 
caused  it  to  be  planted  upon  the  liigli  lands  of  Georgia, 
where  it  was  found  to  degenerate  ;  but  still  the  quality, 
though  shortened  in  staple,  was  found  to  be  of  a  desir- 
able class,  and  it  acquired  the  name  of  uplands,  or 
bowed  Georgia  cotton,  while  the  same  seed  yielded  the 
famed  sea-island  cotton.    Here  it  may  be  observed  that 
a  humid  atmosphere  and  a  sand}-  soil  seem  most  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  good  useful  cotton  ;  but  for 
the  growth  of  very  fine  and  long  stapled  cotton  an  im- 
pregnation of  salt,  both  in  the  soil  and  in  the  air,  ap- 
pear.s  to  be  indispensable. 
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Without  the  energy  of  the  American  planter,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  cotton  trade 
of  England  and  of  the  world  attaining  the  extent  and 
importance  which  it  now  possesses.  As  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain — the  West  Indies  in  particular — pos- 
sessed all  tlie  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate 
for  producing  cotton  to  an  extent  much  beyond  the 
probable  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  inferred  that  the  colonial  inter- 
ests alone  would  have  stimulated  the  cultivation  and 
production  of  cotton  to  supply  the  certain  and  increas- 
ing home  demands  of  the  constantly-enlarging  manu- 
factories. 'Whether  the  fatality  of  protection  to  the 
English  colonies,  maladministration  of  colonial  aflairs, 
or  supineness  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  themselves, 
produced  the  indiflcrence  which  caused  an  article  of 
increasing  importance  like  cotton  to  be  neglected  when 
remunerative  markets  were  opening  for  indefinite  sup- 
plies of  it,  may  be  wisely  inquired  into,  not  to  remedy 
the  past,  but  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  a 
new  and  profitable  direction  may  be  given  for  the  fu- 
ture to  colonial  labors  and  etlbrts ;  for  the  stigma  will 
remain,  that  while  arts  and  inventions  were  being  de- 
veloped at  home,  which  became  the  sources  of  great 
national  wealth,  the  cultivation  of  the  material  on 
which  to  exercise  the  skill  and  labor  of  her  working- 
classes  had  to  be  sought  and  obtained  from  a  foreign 
source. 

In  the  British  East  Indies  the  cultivation  and  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  have  certainly  existed  longer  than 
in  any  other  country.  For  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  cotton  was  largely  used  in  the  domestic 
manufactures  of  India,  and  the  clothing  of  the  Hindoos 
then  consisted  chieiiy  of  garments  made  from  that  veg- 
etable product.  Earliest  in  possession  of  the  herba- 
ceous cotton  ])lant,  the  natives  of  India  were  enabled 
to  manipulate  its  iil)res,  and  to  establish  a  cotton-man- 
ufacturing industry  whith  has  remained  almost  un- 
changed to  the  present  time.  More  than  two  thousand 
years  before  Europe  or  England  conceived  the  idea  of 
applying  modern  industry  to  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, India  had  matured  a  system  of  hand-spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing,  which,  during  that  vast  period 
of  time,  received  no  recorded  imjjrovement.  With  a 
plant  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  a  people  remarkable 
for  intelligence  when  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  barba- 
rism, it  is  wonderful  tliat  no  apjjroximation  was  made 
to  the  mechanical  manufacturing  operations  of  modern 
times,  iind  still  more  strange  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  cotton  sliould  not  within  that  period  have 
been  improved  and  considerably  enlarged.  The  cotton 
of  India,  during  its  known  existence,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  material  for  manufacture  greatly  inferior 
to  the  like  productions  of  other  countries.  India  ini- 
questionably  possesses  soil,  climate,  and  all  the  requi- 
site elements  from  nature  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
to  an  almost  boundless  extent,  and  of  a  quality  which 
might  be  most  useful  and  acceptable  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  Europe,  and  even  of  America.  During  a  series 
of  years  the  weight  of  cotton  grown  in  the  East  Indies 
and  consumed  in  Great  Britain  may  have  been  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole,  while  the  value  can  not  be  estima- 
ted at  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  total  cost  of 
home-consumed  raw  cotton.  The  British  West  Indies 
supply  only  small  portions  of  the  cotton  rc(]uired  by 
the  manulaiturers  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  though  the 
quality  of  the  cotton  there  produced  is  excellent ;  and 
would  be  very  largely  bought  and  consumed  if  it  were 
largely  supplied.  For  a  considerable  time  the  British 
colonies  have  not  supplied  more  than  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  British  consumption  of  cotton,  and  yet  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain  there  exists  a  greater 
extent  of  land  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than  in 
any  otlier  dominion.  At  Port  Natal  cotton  of  excellent 
quality  miglit  be  grown  to  any  reasonable  extent ;  and 
in  Australia,  cotton  equal  to  the  llnest  of  the  line  might 
be  produced  to  an  almost  indelinite  amount. 


The  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  although  cotton 
was  cultivated  in  gardens  from  remote  antiquity  in 
China,  yet  this  ingenious  people  never  turned  it  into 
any  account  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centun.-,  at 
wliich  time  its  manufacture  among  thfim  began. 

The  following  passages  from  the  narratives  of  those 
who  have  visited  India,  are  replete  with  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  subject  before  us.  Marco  Polo  found 
cotton  in  Guzerat  in  large  quantities,  taken  from  a  tree 
about  six  yards  high,  and  bearing  for  twenty  years. 
The  cotton  from  a  tree  of  this  age  is  adapted  only  to 
quilting,  but  that  taken  from  trees  of  twelve  years  is 
suitable  for  muslins  and  other  manufactures  of  extraor- 
dinary fineness.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  later  by  fifty  years  than  Polo,  says,  that  in 
many  places  the  seed  of  the  cotton  in  liulia  which  we 
call  tree  wool,  is  sown  every  year,  and  there  s^pring  up 
from  it  copses  of  low  shrubs  on  which  the  wool  grows. 

A  luxuriant  field,  says  another,  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  the  expanding  blossom,  the  bursting  cap- 
sule, and  the  snowy  flakes  of  rif>e  cotton,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  oljects  in  the  agriculture  of  Ilindostan. 
Malte  Brun  is  equally  instructive  on  the  point :  "  The 
cotton  tree  grows  on  all  the  Indian  mountains,  but  it.'' 
produce  is  coarse  in  quality;  the  herbaceous  cotton 
prospers  chiefly  in  Bengal  and  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  and  there  the  best  cotton  goods  are  manufac- 
tured. Next  to  these  two  provinces,  Madure,  Mara- 
war,  Pescaria,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar  produce  the 
lines!  cotton.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  every  part  of 
India ;  the  finest  grows  in  the  light,  rocky  .soil  of  Guz- 
erat, Be«gal,Oude,  and  Agra.  The  cultivation  of  this 
plant  is  very  lucrative,  an  acre  producing  about  nine 
quintals  -of  cotton  annually."' 

Brazil  is  an  extensive  cotton-growing  conntrj-,  and 
sends  steady  supplies  of  it  to  the  European  markets. 
Thequalityof  its  cotton  is  everywhere  highly  esteemed. 
Persia,  Spain,  Italy,  Malta,  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
are  all  capable  of  j)roducing  excellent  cotton ;  but  in 
Africa  there  are  probably  greater  undeveloped  resources 
for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe.  The  example  of  Eg^-pt  is 
a  great  lesson  for  the  governors  of  those  countries 
whose  agricultural  resources  remain  undeveloped.  In 
1821,  Mehemet  All  conceived  the  possibility  of  efl^ect- 
ually  cultivating  cotton,  and  succeeded.  From  that 
year  to  the  present  time  large  supplies  of  that  useful 
and  now  indispensable  raw  material  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Egypt,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the 
British  manufacturer,  who  has  found  the  quality  sec- 
ond only  to  the  sea-island  cotton  of  the  United  States. 

The  herbaceous  cotton  plant  unquestionably  exhib- 
its all  the  desirable  qualities  of  cotton  applicable  to 
manufactures,  as  proved  by  the  productions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  East  Indies.  The  cottons 
produced  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Brazil,  and  in  Egypt, 
are  from  the  shrub :  and  it  is  observed  that  the  older 
the  plant  the  coarser  become  the  fibres.  Tree  cotton, 
as  a  marketable  product,  is  almost  unknown :  but  in 
Borneo,  and  in  many  other  tropical  regions,  the  plant 
on  which  it  grows  is  found  flourishing  in  a  wild  state. 
To  insure  economj'  of  culture,  and  of  gathering  the  cot- 
ton as  it  opens  and  ripens,  it  is  evident  that  the  plant 
and  tlie  ehrub  are  most  accessible,  and  that  the  tree 
can  not  always  be  either  safely  or  conveniently  climbed 
to  obtain  its  downy  fruit. 

In  Central  Africa,  cotton  has  also  been  a  staple 
growtli  since  the  date  of  our  earliest  records.  It  is 
mentioned  by  travelers  as  abundant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger,  at  Timbuctoo, 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  and  in  Abyssinia.  In  hot  climates,  also, 
says  an  authority,  the  cotton  plant  grows  so  abundant- 
ly, that  this  is  the  cheapest  material  of  which  cloth  can 
be  made.  With  such  recommendations,  it  can  not  fail 
to  continue  the  staple  and  universal  manufacture  of 
Africa, 
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In  modern  times,  no  material  on  which  the  industry 
of  mankind  is  exerted  can  be  compared  with  the  vast 
importance  of  that  beneficent  gift  of  Providence,  cot- 
ton. Millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  depend  npon  its 
cultivation  and  manipulation  for  support.  Capitalists 
embark  in  its  production  and  manufacture,  as  also  in 
its  trading  and  mercantile  distribution.  National  re- 
sources are  enlarged  and  benefited  by  it ;  and  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  it  has  proved  a  fountain 
of  wealth,  from  which  streams  of  prosperity  have  flowed 
from  the  time  of  its  first  introduction  as  an  agent  of  la- 
bor and  traffic  to  the  present  moment. 

The  upland  cotton  is  a  different  species  from  the  sea- 
island,  and  is  separated  with  such  difficulty  from  the 
seed,  that  the  expense  of  cleaning  the  wool  must  have 
put  a  stop  to  its  further  cultivation,  had  not  a  ma- 
chine, by  which  the  operation  of  cleaning  is  easily  and 
successfully  accomplished,  been  invented.  This  ma- 
chine was  invented  in  1795  by  Mr.  Eli  Whitney  of 
Massachusetts.  There  are  two  qualities  of  the  cot- 
ton—  the  one  termed  Upland  Georgia,  grown  in  the 
states  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  and  the  other, 
of  superior  quality,  raised  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  distinguished  in  the  market  by  the  name 
of  New  Orleans  cotton.  A  strong  prejudice  existed 
for  some  time  against  the  u])land  wool,  which  was 
thought  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  not  to  take  a 
good  color  in  dj-eing ;  but  being  found  suitable  to  dif- 
ferent coarse  fabrics,  its  cultivation  w-as  so  rapidly  ex- 
tended, that  in  1807,  55,018,448  lbs.  of  upland  cotton 
■were  exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  cotton  of  the  finest  quality  ever  brougkt  to  the 
English  market,  or  probably  ever  grown,  was  that  for- 
merly mentioned  as  having  been  raised  in  the  island 
of  Tobago,  between  the  3-ears  1789  and  1792,  upon  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Eobley.  That  gentleman  carried  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  article  to  some  extent ;  but  the  price 
of  cotton  falling  very  low,  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
becoming  extremely  profitable  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  French  isl- 
ands, he  was  induced  to  convert  his  cotton  grounds  into 
a  sugar  plantation.  The  production  of  cotton  of  this 
very  fine  description  has  hardly  ever  been  attempted 
bj'  any  other  person,  although  it  is  believed  that  the 
price  it  would  yield  would  amply  repay  its  expense. 

Until  about  the  year  1815,  it  was  thought  that  the 
cotton  wool  of  India,  from  the  shortness  of  its  staple, 
could  not  be  spun  with  advantage  upon  machinery  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  cot- 
ton was  spun  upon  the  common  jenny,  and  used  as  weft 
for  the  coarsest  calicoes.  It  was  discovered,  however, 
that  by  mixing  it  with  the  longer  stapled  wools  of  other 
countries,  it  might  be  brought  into  a  state  fit  for  the 
mule  and  spinning  frames. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Naples,  in  answer  to 
the  cotton  circular  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, says :  "  The  cotton  cultivated  in  the  plains  near 
Castelamari,  Angri,  Scafata,  and  Nocura,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  plant  is  small  and  an- 
nual, and  is  cultivated  with  so  much  advantage  that 
various  projects  by  companies  have  been  started  to 
give  extension  to  its  cultivation;  but  without  being 
carried  into  execution.  It  has  been  cultivated  for 
more  than  ten  years.  Before  the  French  occupation 
there  was  a  very  limited  quantit}-,  but  during  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  the  cultivation  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  and  the  price  reached  a  dollar  a 
pound,  though  it  had  to  be  sent  by  land  to  Lombardy, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  The  quantity  has  since  de- 
creased. I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  the 
French  introduced  seed,  or  sowed  such  as  thej'  found 
here ;  but  the  cotton  fibre  has  not  deteriorated  either 
as  to  length,  strength,  or  uniformity.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  quality  has  improved. 

"About  two  millions  of  pounds  are  produced  here. 
In  Sicily,  to  the  south  of  the  island,  the  cultivation  is 
greater  than  in  Naples.     In  past  times,  small  quanti- 


ties of  cotton  were  shipped  to  Marseilles,  but  since 
manufactures  have  increased  here,  it  is  all  consumed 
in  the  country.  The  most  extensive  manufacturers 
(Vonwiller  &  Co.)  import  annually  from  the  United 
States  two  cargoes  of  cotton,  of  moderate  size,  besides 
quantities  indirectly.  Much  twist  is  imported  from 
England.  Manufactures  are  improving,  but  are  still 
far  from  reaching  such  perfection  as  to  ofler  any  induce- 
ment to  export  them. 

"  The  price  of  ginned  cotton  is  about  14  to  15  cents 
per  pound.  The  cultivation  is  protected  by  a  duty  of 
$8  per  cantar  of  196  lbs.  English  if  introduced  direct 
from  the  United  States,  and  $16  if  indirect.  It  is 
ginned  by  the  ordinary  roller  and  by  hand,  as  well  as 
by  the  saw-gin ;  and  100  lbs  of  unginned  will  yield 
about  one-third  clear  cotton.  It  is  packed  with  hands 
and  feet,  and  is  not  exported,  nor  is  there  any  fixed 
number  of  pounds  to  the  bale.  The  cost  of  producing 
one  pound  of  cotton  fibre,  well  ginned,  is  from  10  to  12 
cents. 

"  An  acre  of  ground  will  produce  about  GOO  lbs.  of 
unginned  cotton.  The  value  of  an  acre  of  cotton  land 
is  8450,  and  the  rest  is  $20  to  $25  per  annum  ;  but  you 
must  take  into  consideration  the  annual  land  tax  of 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  rent,  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  owner  of  the  land  every  two  months  in 
equal  rates. 

"  If  any  causes  operate  injuriously  to  the  cotton 
crop,  they  are  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  than  to  any  thing  else.  The 
relations  generally  between  the  landowner  and  the 
cultivator  are  not  of  the  best  kind,  the  bad  faith  of 
the  latter  being  characteristic,  while  the  owner  barely 
leaves  him  enough  to  miserably  subsist  on.  In  some 
seasons,  too,  worms  do  injury  to  the  plants,  as  well  as 
fogs  and  mists  in  July  and  August." 

II.  Cotton  Climates.  1.  The  Cotton  Distrifts  of 
the  Globe  considered  with  reference  to  their  Climates. — 
On  inquiring  into  the  climate  best  suited  to  tlie  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  Ave  must  remember  that  we  have  to 
pay  attention,  not  only  to  the  air,  but  also  to  the  va- 
por. These  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as 
forming  two  distinct  atmospheres ;  the  one  uniform  in 
quantity,  and  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients,  but 
ever-varying  in  temperature ;  while  the  vapor  varies 
not  only  in  this  respect,  but  in  the  quantity  in  which 
it  is  present,  and  also  in  its  point  of  deposition,  when 
alone  it  becomes  perceptible  as  moisture. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  so  many  countries,  that  we 
can  not  but  expect  it  to  be  capable  of  flourishing  in 
considerable  diversities  of  climate.  Thus,  the  rich  al- 
luvial lands  of  the  Mississippi  differ  not  only  in  soil, 
but  also  in  temperature  and  drj-ness,  from  the  sandy 
fields  of  Georgia.  In  dryness,  both  must  differ  from 
the  uniformity  of  moisture  which  prevails  in  the  isl- 
ands where  sea-island  cotton  is  produced.  Some  grows 
naturally  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
the  countries  situated  along  the  east  of  the  Andes ;  and 
much  is  cultivated  in  the  moist  parts  of  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  Humboldt  has  seen  it  at  900  feet  of  elevation 
in  the  equatorial  Andes,  and  at  5500  feet  in  Mexico. 
But  here  different  species  may,  perhaps,  be  included, 
as  we  know  that  which  yields  Pernambuco  cotton  is 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  South  America.  In  tlio 
Old  World,  we  find  cotton  growing  in  the  interior, 
both  of  Africa  and  of  India,  where  there  must  be  con- 
siderable drj'ness  of  climate.  It  is  cultivated  with 
some  success  in  Egypt,  and  also,  of  late,  in  Algeria, 
and  near  Port  Natal,  in  South  Africa ;  but,  in  the  two 
former,  only  by  the  aid  of  artificial  irrigation.  It  is 
produced  in  various  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in 
many  parts  of  China,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
continental  India.  Thence  it  may  be  said  to  extend 
into  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  including  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
wlience  the  English  manufacturers  received  their  ear- 
liest supplies  of  cotton. 
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Within  these  limits,  extending  from  the  equator  to 
forty  degrees  of  latitude,  we  know  that  there  arc  con- 
siderable diversities  of  climate ;  but  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer in  many  of  these  localities,  does  not  differ  so  much 
as  miglit  be  expected  from  their  latitudes.  The  tem- 
perature of  tropical  regions  is  known  to  be  modified  by 
the  amount  of  moisture,  while  that  of  tlie  interior  of 
continents,  even  in  high  latitudes,  is  increased  by  the 
greater  clearness  of  sky,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
comparative  absence  of  moisture.  This  cause  tends  to 
increase  even  the  cold  of  winter,  from  the  more  free 
radiation  which  takes  place  at  night  in  a  cloudless  at- 
mosphere. Humboldt  has  remarked  that  Gossyjiium 
Harbadtnse,  hirsutuvi,  and  relif/ivsum,  have  each  their 
favorite  climate,  from  0"  to  34*^  of  latitude,  where  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  from  82°  to  C8°  Fahren- 
heit, but  that  G.  herbaciiim  is  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  temperate  zone,  where,  with  a  mean  summer 
heat  of  73°  to  75",  the  mean  of  winter  is  not  less  than 
4G°  or  48°. 

But,  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  localities 
where  cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated,  we  should  observe 
that  many  of  them  are  in  islands,  and  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the 
districts  where  the  finest  cottons  are  produced,  and  the 
largest  returns  to  the  acre  obtained.  It  has  frequent- 
ly been  stated  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  locali- 
ties are  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  salt  in  the  soil, 
or  to  its  being  carried  up  in  the  spray,  whicli  is  trans- 
ported by  winds  into  the  interior.  Koster,  in  his 
"Travels  in  Brazil,"  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  "tlie 
districts  which  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  are  far  removed  from 
the  sea-coast,  arid,  and  oftentimes  very  scantily  sup- 
plied with  water ;  also,  that  the  opinion  is  very  gene- 
ral, that  the  cotton  plant  will  not  thrive  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  coast,  and  also  that  plantations  were 
yearly  receding  farther  into  the  interior,  the  soil  pre- 
ferred being  a  deep-red  earth,  which  becomes  extreme- 
ly hard  after  a  long  interval  without  rain."  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  must  be  owing  to  the  species  which  is 
cultivated,  and  to  the  climate  of  the  plantation  being 
more  or  less  moist.  Thus,  Spix  and  Martius,  in  tlicir 
"Travels,"  state  that  "the  cotton  tree  cultivated  at 
Rio  de  Janiero  (6'.  lidvhadense — sometimes,  but  more 
rarely,  the  G.herbaceuni)  thrives  very  well,  but  is  stat- 
ed not  to  furnish  such  durable  materials  as  that  in  the 
higher  and  dryer  districts  of  Minas  Novas." 

Proximity  to  the  sea  has,  however,  other  peculiari- 
ties besides  the  facility  of  affording  saline  ingredients 
to  the  soil  or  to  the  atmosphere.  It  participates,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  the  peculiarities  of  an  insular  cli- 
mate ;  that  is,  in  greater  uniformity  of  temperature 
than  is  found  in  places  farther  in  the  interior,  and  in 
the  freer  circulation  of  air  from  the  usually  alternating 
land  and  sea  breezes.  There  is  also  greater  equability 
of  moisture  ;  for  air,  passing  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  necessarily  takes  up  a  larger  proportiun  of  water. 
This  it  does  not  immediately  deposit  on  the  coast,  un- 
less it  is  backed  by  hills,  because  it  usually  becomes  a 
little  warmed  by  the  heated  land,  and  is  then  capable 
of  taking  up  more  moisture.  But,  as  it  reaches  the 
coast  in  a  comparatively  moist  state,  it  necessarily 
rather  checks  than  favors  excessive  evaporation,  and 
thus  does  not  force  the  foliage,  exposed  to  its  intluence, 
to  give  up  an  undue  quantity  of  moisture.  This,  how- 
ever, is  necessarily  the  case  whenever  a  dry  current  of 
air  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  To  the  intlu- 
ence of  moisture,  therefore,  we  must  ascribe  the  more 
luxuriant  Aegetation  of  some  sea-coasts,  and  of  many 
tropical  islands. 

Baron  Humboldt  and  Professor  Dove  have  pointed 
out  that,  while  Europe  has  a  true  insular  or  sea  climate, 
both  in  winter  and  summer.  North  America  inclines  to 
a  continental  one  in  winter,  and,  in  many  parts,  to  a 
sea  climate  in  sunmier;  that  is,  it  has  a  cold  winter, 
with  a  cool  summer,  with  the  exception  of  certain  dis- 


tricts, which  are  excessively  hot.  But  Northern  and 
Central  Asia  have  a  true  continental  climate,  both  in 
winter  and  summer,  or  a  cold  winter  and  a  hot  sum- 
mer. Notwithstanding  this,  we  must  also  recollect 
that,  though  each  locality  may  participate  in  the  char- 
acteristic climate  of  its  continent,  all  places  near  the 
coast  w  ill  have  more  or  less  of  an  insular  climate,  while 
those  in  the  interior  have  such  as  are  of  a  continental 
nature,  though  in  varying  degrees. 

The  ditlerent  varieties  of  cotton  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  are  believed  to  belong  to  one  species ; 
tliat  is,  that  the  "  Georgian,"  or  "short-staple,"  is  the 
sea-island,  carried  into  the  interior;  and  that  the  "sea- 
island"  itself  was  originally  introduced  from  the  Ba- 
hamas, or,  more  remotely,  from  Anguilla,  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  "  New  Orleans"  does  not 
differ  specifically  from  the  sea-island  cotton,  and  is 
admitted  by  the  planters  of  the  South  to  be  identical 
w  ith  the  plant  of  Mexico,  whence  they  procure  their 
finest  seeds.  It  is  conjectured  that  it  was  from  the 
neighboring  coast  of  Mexico  that  the  indigenous  cotton 
of  that  countrj'  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
and  thence  taken  to  the  island  of  Bourbon.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  Gossypiuin  Barhadense  being  identical 
in  species  with  the  New  Orleans  and  sea-island,  as  well 
as  with  the  Bourbon  cotton. 

The  Mexican  plant  is  not  a  native  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  that  countrj',  but  of  the  tieiias  calientes,  or 
hot  districts.  It  is  produced,  for  instance,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vera  Cruz,  and  is  represented  as  growing 
spontaneously  near  Valladolid,  a  town  situated  on  the 
great  plain  of  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  described  by 
Humboldt  as  one  of  the  warmest  regions  in  equatorial 
America.  Mr.  Stephens  states  that  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  cotton  around  that  tow  n  had  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cotton-factorj'  in  the  place.  Mr.  Norman,  in 
his  "  Rambles  in  Yucatan,"  says,  "The  cotton  planta- 
tions, or,  rather,  the  districts  where  the  material  is 
raised  that  is  consumed  in  the  manufactory-  in  this  city, 
arc  to  the  north,  and  known  as  the  Tizemen  district. 
The  same  spot  is  seldom  cultivated  for  two  successive 
seasons.  After  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  ground  is  suf- 
fered to  be  overrun  with  weeds  and  brushwood,  w  hich, 
when  years  have  elapsed,  are  cut  down  and  burned, 
and  the  field  is  replanted."  This  rude  method  of  cul- 
ture is  adduced  only  to  show  how  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  plant  in  its  native  country.  But,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  know  something  precise  respecting  the  cli- 
mate of  one  at  least  of  its  native  districts,  -we  take  from 
Professor  Dove  the  subjoined  notice  of  the  means  of 
observations  made  at  Vera  Cruz  for  thirteen  years. 
This  town,  situated  on  the  coast,  in  latitude  19°  12' 
north,  and  in  longitude  9G°  9'  west,  has  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  77°. 02  Fahrenheit,  with  a  difference  of 
only  12°. 42  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  months, 
thus: 

January 60-S8  |  July SI  -60 

February "1-60  |  August S2-40 

March 73-40     September Sif?6 

April r217  I  October T«>-44 

May 80-48  j  November 7.^33 

June 81-S6  |  December 71-06 

The  Mexican  cotton  has  been  introduced  into  Texas, 
as  well  as  info  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  In  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Texas,  where  the  climate  is  ver^-  congenial, 
the  plant  does  not  require  to  be  renewed  more  frequent- 
h-  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  to  yield  a  crop  su- 
perior in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  annual  planting 
of  Louisiana.  Cotton  planting,  in  that  part  of  Texas, 
commences  in  February,  and  picking  begins  at  an  ear- 
lier and  continues  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the  other 
states;  the  average  return,  also,  to  the  acre,  is  consid- 
erably greater  in  Texas  than  in  the  other  states,  and 
the  expense  of  cultivation  considerably  less,  in  conse- 
quence, not  only  of  the  greater  richness  of  the  foil,  but 
also  of  the  peculiar  mildness  of  the  climate.  The  cot- 
ton, moreover,  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  planters  of 
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acknowledged  veracity  state  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  pick  4000  pounds  of  seed-cotton  from  an  acre. 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  after  crossing  into  Northern 
Texas,  in  about  latitude  33°  40',  observed  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  cotton  plant  growing  in  greater  perfec- 
tion before ;  for,  in  the  cotton  districts  he  had  passed 
through,  the  plant  was  a  low  dwarf}'  bush,  not  exceed- 
ing two  feet  in  height;  but  here  the  plants  were  five 
feet  high,  often  bearing  300  bolls,  and  yielding  from 
1500  to  2500  pounds  of  seed-cotton  to  the  acre,  which 
gives  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  weight  of  raw,  market- 
able fibre. 

The  most  successful  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  well  known,  is  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tex- 
as. In  these  regions  there  is  comparatively  little  frost, 
and  the  winter  is  always  mild,  with  considerable  heat 
in  summer ;  but  this  is  tempered,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  pleasant  and  salutary  eflfects  of  the  sea  breeze, 
w'hich  sets  in  from  the  Gulf  or  the  Atlantic  for  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  There  are  heavy  dews  at  night,  and 
frequent  showers  occur,  in  the  spring  as  well  as  in  the 
summer.  In  the  interior  and  more  northern  portions 
of  these  states  (which  are  in  some  parts  elevated  from 


500  to  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  frost  is  ex- 
pected in  October,  and  often  continues  until  April ; 
sometimes  it  occurs  even  in  Maj',  so  as  to  injure,  but 
does  not  then  usually  destroy,  the  plant.  The  heat  of 
summer,  though  frequently  high,  still  is  tempered  by 
the  influence  of  the  ocean  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
of  the  numerous  great  rivers,  as  well  as  by  the  dews 
and  occasional  showers.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is 
generally  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  the  land  is  still  saturated  with  the  winter  rains, 
and  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  getting  the 
land  sufficiently  dry ;  otherwise,  a  good  shower  is  es- 
sential when  cotton  is  first  sown,  and  it  is  desirable 
also  to  have  occasional  showers  during  the  planting, 
plowing,  and  hoeing  seasons.  The  bolls  begin  to  open 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  appearance  of  frost,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
October,  and  the  first  delivery  of  the  new  crop  on  the 
sea-board  is  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  August. 
In  order  to  have  a  more  precise  idea  of  tlie  climates 
of  the  most  favorable  cotton  districts,  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  subjoined  Table  is  selected  from  Professor 
Dove,  as  published  by  the  British  Association : 


Mean  TEXirEKATUBE. 


Localities. 

Lat. 
N. 

Long-    !     T„n 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean 

of 
Year. 

74-0-3 

Galveston,  Texas 

■29°  18' 

Si5°  10'  00-30 

02-50 

';5-00 

73-20 

83-50 

80-50 

88-20 

88-50 

87-10 

64-20 

60-10 

5  J -40 

New  Orleans,  La. 

29    5S 

90   70     .W-T5 

5S-39 

00-58 

72-41 

77-26 

81-18 

82-22 

82-12 

79-42 

09-71 

58-71 

52-26 

69  8) 

Mobile,  Ala 

30   12 

ST   50  ;;  5(3-40 

57-3T 

05-64 

70-00 

70-36  1  82-17 

82-41 

82-73 

78-94 

6.) -97 

01-50 

55 -50 

09-92 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

30   2G 

91    81  '!5J-.37 

51-80 

61-55 

6S-99 

76-58 

82-90 

.80-10 

82-04 

76-58 

60-84 

62-47 

55-89 

6815 

Jackson,  La 

30   51 

91    10  147 -GO 

49-40 

56-00 

05-40 

70-80 

78-70 

81-70 

79-90 

75-10 

07-40 

50-00 

4S-40 

04-23 

Houston,  Texas  . 

31   54 

95   5(5  1  05-20 

60-50 

68-70 

72-70 

85-50 

80-10 

84-20 

81-40 

83-50 

72-80 

03-30 

00-00 

73-00 

Xatchez,  Miss.  . . 

31    31 

91  '.5   5o-i;j 

50-89 

02-20 

09-93 

72-72 

SO -62 

81-78 

80-13 

74-99 

04-58 

55-23 

49-09 

06-10 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

.32   21 

91    60    51-40 

133-72 

63-90 

74-01 

76-84 

80-65 

82-48 

80-11 

70-40 

64-92 

55-26 

50-91 

07-56 

To  compare  with  these,  we  shall  further  adduce,  from  I  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Caroli- 
the  same  Tables,  the  mean  temperatures  of  places  on  |  na,  as  -well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  last  two : 


Localities. 

Lat.  N.  |Loii.W. 

Jan.    1    Feb.    |  March. i  April.  |    May.    |  June. 

July.    1  August  1  Sept.    1    Oct. 

Nov     1    Dec.  1  Year  | 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. . 

-29''  50'  81°  27' 

60-73 

64-97 

67-55    70-00 

70-8.) 

si -41 

8:^-81    82-67 

80-10 

7o-S3 

63-5 

60-92 

r'2-13 

Savannah,  Ga 

32     5 

81    10 

.52-15 

53-74 

61-19    67-36 

73-14 

77 -SO 

82-23 

82-0  J 

75-90 

60-92 

57-2 

50-50 

00-70 

Charleston,  S.  C.  . . 

32    47 

79   57 

49  61 

52  SO 

58-34    63-20 

75-19 

78 -S5 

80-70 

80-15 

74-30 

60-70 

58-60 

51-80 

05-91 

Fort  .Johnston,  S.  C. 

34     0 

78     5 

51  -42 

52-19 

00-52    65-28 

73-70 

78-98 

81-57 

SO -39 

76-32 

09-11 

60-13 

53-83 

06-90 

Columbia,  S.  C 

34     0 

80   58 

37-70 

42-90 

47-30    02-20 

07-30 

72-40 

70-10 

76-50 

66-30 

53-20 

43-70 

39-50 

57-09 

Augusta,  Ga 

33  28  |S1    54 

45-69 

47-63 

53-00    62-34 

09-38 

77-72 

79-47 

75 -['5 

72-96 

60-35 

54-23 

43-45 

61-90 

2.  Climate  of  the  Cotton  Regions  of  the  United  States.  ! 
— The  climate  of  Georgia  is  somewhat  warmer  than 
that  of  Carolina,  but  the  low,  flat  country  of  both,  in 
summer  and  autumn,  is  moist,  and  somewhat  un- ' 
healthy.  The  spring  is  commonl}'  rainy,  and  the  heat 
of  summer  is  considerable,  but  is  tempered  by  the  gen- 
tle breezes  which  blow  almost  daily  from  the  sea.  The 
winds  change  from  southeast  to  southwest  about  the 
end  of  July,  but  are  variable,  from  storms  of  thunder, 
and  the  heavy  rains  of  July  and  August.  The  cold 
weather  seldom  commences  before  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  terminates  in  ^larch,  but  the  winter  is 
usually  mild,  and  snow  seldom  falls  near  the  sea,  and 
soon  melts  away.  The  hilly  parts,  200  miles  from  the 
sea,  are  agreeable  and  favorable  to  health.  The  win- 
ter is  colder ;  snow  falls  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches. 
Though  the  preceding  tables  are  sufficient  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  climates,  it  would  be  desirable,  for 
agricultural  purposes,  to  have  also  the  maxima  and 
minima  for  the  spring,  su;nmer,  and  autumnal  months, 
for  a  series  of  years,  as  a  night  of  frost  may  destroy 
the  plants,  and  great  heat,  witli  drought,  will  be  equal- 
ly injurious,  from  drying  them  up.  Cotton,  as  before 
observed,  is  sown  in  April;  picking  commences  in  July 
or  August,  and  continues  until  November,  and,  on  tlie 
coast,  sometimes  even  as  late  as  December.  The  sea- 
island  plant  yields  about  125  or  1,30  pounds  of  clean 
ginned  cotton  per  acre.  Of  the  short  staple,  in  the 
hill  country,  from  the  Jlississippi  to  the  Carolinas,  not 
more  than  500  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  150  pounds  of 
clean  cotton,  can  be  obtained  to  the  acre.  The  short 
Staple  cotton  is  more  or  less  cultivated  all  the  way  from 


the  southern  borders  of  Virginia,  to  the  southwestern 
streams  of  the  Mississippi.  Tlie  mean  quantity  over 
all  is  estimated  at  125  pounds  of  ginned  cotton,  of  both 
sea-island  and  of  the  short  .staple,  to  an  acre,  but  the 
amount  of  labor  is  much  greater  for  the  former  tlian 
for  the  latter. 

In  comparing  the  climates  of  the  cotton  regions 
above  described  with  those  of  other  countries,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  remember  tlie  peculiarity  of  that  of  America, 
with  -which  this  subject  was  commenced,  and  also  how 
much  the  best  cotton  districts  are  influenced  by  the 
Atlantic,  or  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  climate,  to  the 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  considered  more 
mild  tlian  that  under  the  same  parallels  in  the  Atlan- 
tic states,  and,  by  some,  even  to  the  extent  of  three  de- 
grees of  latitude.  This  has  been  explained  as  caused 
by  the  warm  air  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  being  driven 
up  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  that  of  the  Ohio. 
The  direction  of  the  valley,  north  and  south,  no  doubt 
favors  the  course  of  the  southern  winds,  while  the  re- 
gions of  the  Atlantic  slopes,  being  transverse,  oppose 
any  sucli  transmission,  and  also  the  migration  of 
plants.  The  majoritj'  of  tlie  places  of  which  the  mean 
temperatures  have  been  adduced  are  on  the  se.a-coast, 
and  necessarily  participate,  to  some  extent,  in  the  pe- 
culiarities of  an  insular  climate:  that  is,  of  seasons 
moderately  contrasted.  Still,  the  difference  between 
the  hottest  and  the  coldest  montli  of  the  j-ear  is  much 
greater  than  at  Vera  Cruz;  that  is,  than  12°;  being, 
at  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  New  Orleans,  27°-23,  29°-10, 
and  29° -96,  respectively.  ]3ut  in  the  interior,  at  Nat- 
chez and  Vicksburg,  the  differences  are  greater,  being 
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32''*69  and  31°-57.  In  the  Atlantic  districts  the  differ- 
ences are  nearly  as  great  as  tiiose  on  the  south  coast, 
being  SV-T6  at  Savannah,  and  31°-09  at  Charleston, 
■while,  in  the  interior,  the  differences  are  much  greater, 
being  3G"-02  at  Augusta,  and  ;}8''-10  at  Columhia.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  is  desirable  to  notice  some 
of  the  general  features  of  the  climate,  Iwth  of  the  Gulf 
and  of  the  Atlantic  states,  as  it  will  then  be  readily 
seen  how  much  it  is  modified  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  by  tiie  configuration  of  the  coast : 

JilississlppL — Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  climate 
resembles  that  of  the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana ;  the 
■winter  is  mild,  the  summer  warm,  but  tempered  by  the 
constant  prevalence  of  the  breeze  from  the  Gulf,  to- 
gether with  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  At  Natchez, 
however,  the  thermometer  in  winter  sometimes  stands 
as  low  as  10"  Fahrenheit.  In  sickly  seasons,  the  in- 
habitants frequently  remove  to  the  high  banks  of  the 
bay  of  .St.  Louis. 

Alabama. — In  the  low  and  southern  parts  of  this 
state  the  heat  is  very  great.  The  climate  of  the  inland 
and  upper  parts  resembles  that  of  Georgia,  and  may  be 
considered  remarkably  mild.  Frost  commences  gene- 
rally in  October,  and  continues  sometimes  as  late  as 
the  20th  of  May,  so  as  to  injure,  but  not  destroy,  the 
cotton,  ill  the  more  elevated  parts.  During  summer, 
there  is  usually  a  prevalence  of  westerly  winds.  Those 
from  the  southeast  are  regarded  as  the  sure  harbingers 
of  rain.  At  Mobile,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  even- 
ing, the  pleasant  and  salutary  effects  of  the  sea  breeze 
are  felt.  The  rich  verdure  of  the  earth,  with  the  copi- 
ous dews  that  fall  during  the  night,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  soil,  which,  in  the  upland  parts,  is  from  600  to 
1000  feet  above  the  sea,  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  climate. 

Louisiana. — The  climate  of  most  parts  of  this  state 
is  somewhat  variable.  F'rom  the  sea  to  Point  Coupee, 
it  seldom  snows  or  freezes,  except  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January,  and  then  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  north  or  northwest.  There  is  less  heat  and  more 
moisture  than  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent, and  the  climate  is  generally  very  mild.  In 
winter,  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  more  than  two 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  In  December,  1800, 
the  thermometer  sank  to  12°  near  New  Orleans,  and 
snow  fell  for  the  lirst  time  in  twenty  years.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1811,  the  mercury  fell  from  78°  to  10°,  and  the 
Mississippi  was  completely  frozen  over.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  (February,  185G),  it  is  reported  as  low  as  20°, 
and  the  Mississippi  as  frozen  quite  over  with  the  ice 
several  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  ground  covered 
with  ice  and  sleet  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches. 

Geonji'i. — All  the  flat  country  of  this  state  is  de- 
scribed as  moist  and  unhealthy  during  the  warmer 
months,  esi)ecially  the  "rice  swamps;"  the  climate  is 
somewhat  warmer  than  that  of  South  Carolina.  The 
■winter  is  the  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  thermometer  usually  ranges  from  40°  to  CG°,  though 
sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  has  prevailed ; 
snow  is  uncommon,  but  frosts  have  been  experienced 
even  as  late  as  April.  A  strong  northeast  wind  will 
occasionally  blight  a  promising  field  of  cotton,  as  in- 
sects will  sometimes  destroy  it.  The  spring  is  usually 
rainy,  the  sunmier  inconstant,  with  a  temperature  of 
from  7G°  to  i*0'  from  June  to  September.  The  atmos- 
phere feels  springy  and  enlivening,  being  refreshed  by 
gentle  breezes,  which  blow  almost  daily  from  the  sea- 
shore. About  the  20th  of  July  the  summer  rains  set 
in,  often  accompanied  with  storms  of  thunder,  and  se- 
vere winds,  which,  though  not  tropical  in  their  violence, 
are  often  so  heavy  as  to  deluge  the  fields.  About  the 
end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  .\ugust,  the  wind  usually 
changes  its  direction  from  southeast  to  southwest.  The 
month  of  .\ugust  is  the  period  of  most  solicitude  to  the 
cotton-grower,  as  heavy  rains  at  that  time  occasionally 
cause  the  plant  to  part  with  its  young  bolls,  and  even 
its  leaves.    The  autumn  is  usuallv  fine  and  clear;  and 


I  about  the  20th  of  October  frosts  are  expected,  but  do 
not  often  come  before  the  end  of  the  month.     The  in- 
habitants of  the  hilly  tracts,  two  hundred  miles  from 
I  the  coast,  enjoy  an  agreeable  climate,  which  is  favor- 
able to  health.     The  winter  is  colder,  snow  sometimes 
I  falling  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.     The  summer 
I  is  not  so  hot,  and  the  winds  of  autumn  are  less  violent : 
I  and  the  cotton,  being  less  exposed,  is  allowed  to  bang 
longer,  so  as  to  become  perfectly  mature. 

Svutk  Carolina. — 1  he  winter  of  the  lower  parts  of 
this  state  is  mild ;  and  the  difference  between  the  mild- 
est and  severest  winter  is  about  seventeen  degrees,  often 
with  heavy  frosts,  and  sometimes  snow,  but  with  a  hot 
sun  during  the  day ;  though  snow  seldom  falls  near  the 
sea.  The  winter  may  be  considered  as  terminating  in 
March,  when  snow  and  heavy  rains  usually  occur;  but 
April  and  May  are  commonly  dry  months.  In  the  low 
country  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense  ;  but  the  climate 
is  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  when  it  is 
damp  with  fogs  and  heavy  dews.  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust are  generally  the  wettest  months,  and  the  rains 
consist  of  heavy  bursts  and  frequent  showers,  ■vNhich 
are  liable  to  occur  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
November  is  usually  tine,  even  after  the  coming  of 
frosts,  which  sometimes  do  not  occur  until  December. 
The  average  quantity  of  rain,  for  ten  years,  was  49-3 
inches  ;  the  largest  quantity,  83*4  inches,  and  the  least, 
3G-G  inches,  in  any  one  year.  In  the  upper  country, 
frost  appears  earlier  and  continues  later  ;  but  the 
weather  is  not  so  variable.  In  winter  the  cold  is  con- 
siderable, but  docs  not  last  verj-  long.  The  climate 
of  the  Santee  Hills,  which  are  situated  eighty  or  nine- 
ty miles  from  the  coast,  is  similarin  character. 

Texas. — The  climate  of  Texas  is  decidedly  more 
healthy  than  that  of  Louisiana,  or  any  other  of  the 
Gulf  states;  still,  on  the  low  alluvial  coast,  intermit- 
tents  are  prevalent  during  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months;  but  the  yellow  fever  is  rarely  known.  Com- 
paratively little  rain  falls  from  March  to  October, 
though  gusts  of  wind,  with  thunder,  frequently  occur, 
with  sutHcient  rain  to  make  excellent  crops.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  hot  weather  generally  prevails. 
The  winters  are  wann  and  mild  on  the  coast,  and, 
for  some  distance  inland,  snow  is  seldom  seen,  except 
on  the  higher  table-lands  or  mountains.  From  April 
to  September,  the  thermometer,  near  the  coast,  usually 
ranges  from  63°  to  100°.  The  greatest  heats,  however, 
are  tempered  by  strong  and  constant  breezes,  which 
begin  to  blow  soon  after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
tinue until  past  noon.  The  nights  throughout  the  mid- 
dle regions  are  cool  and  refreshing  during  the  year. — 
Report  of  the  Department  oj' Slate  of  the  United  Stales. 

In  connection  with  the  climate  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  desirable  to  take  some  notice  of  that  in  which  an- 
other species,  the  "Brazil"  or  "kidney"  cotton,  is  cul- 
tivated. From  the  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  Loudon, 
at  Pernambuco,  it  is  found,  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  at  that  place  is  considerable,  and  that  the 
air  must  always  be  in  a  moist  state.  As  Koster  states 
that  cotton  succeeds  better  from  50  to  150  leagues  inte- 
rior, the  climate  may  still  be  more  moist  than  that  on 
the  coast. 

3.  Climate  of  the  Cotton  Region  of  the  Xile. — The  soil 
and  climate  of  F.gypt  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton, but  the  yield  depends  greatly  on  the  rise  of  the 
Nile.  When  the  river  is  low  the  crop  suffers,  as  little 
or  no  rain  falls  before  December.  Almost  all  the  land 
in  Lower  Egypt  is  particularly  Ttell  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  this  product,  yet  it  is  not  all  equally  good. 
It  rains  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria, 
and  but  seldom  on  the  Delta. 

[  The  culture  of  cotton  in  Egypt,  on  a  large  scale,  is 
comparatively  recent.  It  w.as  first  undertaken  by  M. 
Jumel.  a  Frenchman,  who,  in  1821,  laid  before  the  Vice- 
roy all  the  advantages  and  results  arising  from  it«  pro- 
duction. Previous  to  that  period,  the  cotton  produced 
in  that  country  was  of  inferior  quality.     A  few  plants 
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only  had  been  introduced  from  India,  and  were  to  be 
found  in  the  garden  at  Cairo,  where  they  served  as  or- 
naments. From  these  the  culture  was  extended  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  became  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  Viceroy.  Although  the  soil 
along  the  Nile  appears  to  be  generally  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  "  Jumel"  or  "Mako"  cotton,  it  is 
planted  in  preference  in  rich,  heavy  lands,  which  retain 
considerable  moisture,  and  where  the  plant  can  acquire 
sufficient  strength  to  produce  well-filled  bolls.  The 
grounds  where  the  cotton  is  cultivated  are  kept  free 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  as  the  standing  wa- 
ter would  rot  the  plants  and  cause  them  to  perish. 
The  agricultural  labor  of  the  country  is  performed  ex- 
clusively by  the  Fellahs  (peasantry),  a  peculiar  race, 
who  labor  under  a  system  similar  to  that  of  the  serfage 
of  Eussia.  The  black  slaves  (chiefly  Nubians  and 
Abyssinians)  in  the  country  are  occupied  exclusively 
in  domestic  duties,  and  live  better  and  labor  less  than 
the  Fellahs.  The  latter  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
premises  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  reward  of  their 
labor  is  left  to  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  and  generall}' 
is  the  minimum  of  subsistence.  They  live  in  mud  hov- 
els, and  are  allowed  to  jjartake  of  animal  food  but  once 
a  year,  and  then  as  a  religious  duty.  Like  the  Emper- 
or of  Eussia,  the  present  Viceroy  has  made  some  ex- 
periments in  making  the  Fellahs  nominal  proprietors 
of  small  farms ;  but  the  exactions  of  the  Turkish  oSi- 
cials  never  leave  much  margin  in  their  profits.  There- 
fore, having  but  little  interest  in  the  soil  they  cultivate 
beyond  the  merest  subsistence,  their  labor  is  slovenly, 
their  fields  poorly  tilled,  and,  consequently,  improve- 
ments can  not  wellfbe  introduced.  The  Fellahs  take 
great  care  to  protect  the  fields  by  dikes  of  earth,  where 
they  are  subject  to  inundation  at  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  the  Nile.  Nevertheless  the  cotton-plants  are  wa- 
tered periodically  by  means  of  Sakykhs,  Shaduufs,  or 
water-wheels.  In  winter,  they  water  them  every  fif- 
teen days ;  in  the  spring,  if  there  is  much  dew,  every 
twelve  days ;  and  in  summer,  every  eight  days.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that,  in  summer  and  autumn, 
the  dews  are  very  copious.  The  system  of  irrigation 
is  admirable.  The  planters  of  some  of  our  Southern 
States  might  profit  by  its  adoption.  In  every  other 
respect  the  culture  by  the  Fellahs  is  slovenly  to  the 
last  degree.  They  begin  to  prepare  the  land  for  cul- 
ture by  flooding  it  in  December,  and  allowing  the  wa- 
ter to  remain  upon  it  from  ten  to  twenty  daj's.  No 
manure  is  employed,  as  the  ordure  of  the  animals  of 
burden  is  used  for  fuel.  The  only  fertilizer  is  the  de- 
posit of  the  sediment  of  the  Nile  when  the  land  is 
overflowed.  They  plant  in  March  and  April  in  Lower 
Egj-pt,  before  which  they  usually  give  only  one  tillage 
to  the  ground,  if  it  be  rich ;  but  if  the  soil  be  indiffer- 
ent, it  is  worked  two  or  three  times.  In  the  viciuitj' 
of  the  Said,  they  ever3'  where  plow  to  a  depth  of  about 
fifteen  inches.  They  then  run  furrows  at  the  distance 
of  about  3^  feet.  After  plowing  they  level  the  ground 
by  breaking  the  clods,  and  it  requires  no  further  prep- 
aration. They  then  make  holes  from  three  to  four  inch- 
es in  depth,  and  3i  feet  apart,  in  which  they  deposit 
from  two  to  four  seeds  that  have  been  previously 
steeped  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  to  hasten  their 
germination.  In  some  cases  the  Fellahs  cultivate 
vegetables,  etc.,  in  the  intervals  between  the  plants. 
At  the  time  of  the  inundation  they  eradicate  the  weeds. 
The  first  year,  they  cut  the  cotton  plants  with  a  kind 
of  pruning-knife,  and  remove  all  the  branches,  which 
they  use  for  fuel.  This  operation  gives  more  strength 
to  the  plants,  and  protects  them  from  cold,  which  would 
otherwise  cause  the  branches  to  perish.  The  second 
year,  they  only  work  the  ground  when  making  a  new 
weeding,  and  the  plants,  which  had  before  acquired  a 
growth  of  from  3^  to  5  feet  in  height  the  first  year,  now 
grow  only  in  a  less  degree. 

The  cotton  begins  to  flower  early  in  July,  and  con- 
tinues to  bloom  till  December,  and  even  into  February 


or  March.  The  period  of  harvesting  varies  in  different 
districts.  The  first  year,  it  commences  in  July  and 
ends  in  January,  when  the  season  is  not  too  cold.  The 
product  of  each  plant  is  1:^  pounds  in  the  rough ;  the 
second  and  third  years,  from  1^  to  2  pounds ;  but,  in 
the  subsequent  years,  the  plants  lose  their  fecundity, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  renew  them  every 
three,  and  in  some  instances  every  two  j-ears.  They 
would  produce  bolls,  however,  for  a  long  period — say 
fifty  years.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  the  plant 
increases  in  its  shrubby  character,  producing  a  very 
thick  foliage  with  but  few  bolls. 

The  yield  of  cotton  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  cultivated.  That  which  is 
sown  in  winter,  called  Baahj,  and  which  is  watered  only 
during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  gives,  on  an  average, 
above  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  That  watered  by  means 
of  wheels,  and  called  Mishawi,  gives  about  300  pounds 
to  the  acre.  The  maximum  yield  has  been  as  high  as 
700  pounds ;  but  such  instances  are  rare. 

4.  Climate  of  the  Cotton  Regions  of  Algeria. — The  soil 
of  Algeria  is  generally  Avell  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton ;  but  the  climate  is  quite  the  reverse,  from  the 
deficiency  of  rain,  the  very  light  dews,  the  extreme 
heat  of  summer,  and  the  almost  incessant  rains  in  au- 
tumn. Nor  is  the  whole  of  Algeria  suited  to  the  growth 
of  cotton ;  it  is  necessary  to  select  those  parts  which  are 
the  most  propitious.  On  the  chain  of  the  Atlas,  as  Avell 
as  on  the  plains  which  crown  its  heights,  the  heat,  al- 
though in  sunnner  excessive,  does  not  continue  long 
enough  in  autumn  to  permit  the  complete  maturity  of 
the  bolls.  In  the  region  of  Tell,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  abandon  its  culture  at  an  elevation  of  2000,  or  even 
ICOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But,  beyond  this 
central  and  mountainous  country,  there  extend  two 
zones  which  are  declared  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
cotton,  and  it  is  said  that  proof  has  been  given  to  that 
effect ;  one  is  the  region  of  the  coast  from  La  Calle  to 
Nemours ;  the  other,  tliat  of  the  Saharian  oasis.  .  An- 
other obstacle  to  its  culture  is,  that  cotton,  in  general, 
can  not  be  planted  before  the  middle  of  April  without 
running  the  risk  of  the  seeds  perishing  from  the  excess- 
ive moisture  of  the  land.  Consequently,  it  can  not  ar- 
rive at  maturity  before  the  prolonged  rains  of  autumn 
commence,  which  nearly  stop  its  growth.  The  province 
of  Gran  is  reputed  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  cotton  than  the  other  two,  Algiers  and  Constantine. 

Algeria,  situated  as  it  is  between  the  34th  and  37th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara, from  which  it  is  separated  by  mountains,  pos- 
sesses a  climate,  in  most  parts,  similar  to  the  zones 
bordering  on  tlie  tropics.  It  is  not,  however,  strictly 
a  tropical,  neither  can  it  be  said  to  be  a  temperate  re- 
gion. It  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  uniformity 
of  its  temperature  throughout  the  year. 

The  Moniteur  contains  a  report  from  Marshal  Vail- 
lant,  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  subject  of  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  Algeria.  In  the  document  the 
Minister  of  War  recognized  the  good  effects  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  16th  of  October,  1853,  by  which  an  annual 
prize  of  20,000  francs  was  allotted  for  five  years  to  the 
best  cotton-grower  in  the  Franco-African  colony;  and 
for  three  years,  commencing  with  1854,  the  whole  cot- 
ton produce  of  Algeria  was  ordered  to  be  purchased  by 
the  state  at  a  price  fixed  beforehand,  at  an  advantageous 
rate  to  the  i)roducer.  In  consequence  of  this  encour- 
agement the  growth  of  cotton  has  increased,  and  it  is 
said  the  quality  is  equal  to  tliat  of  America!!  growth. 

In  the  ci!ltivation  of  cotton  in  Algeria,  stable-dung 
is  soi!ietimes  used,  tliough  but  few  fanners  pay  any 
attention  to  their  fields.  As  their  cattle  are  never 
housed,  their  means  of  !naking  manure  become  very 
limited.  They  plant  from  the  15th  of  April  till  the 
10th  of  May,  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart.  The  crop 
is  hoed  four  times,  and  irrigated  as  often  as  wafer  can 
be  spared  from  other  plants;  and,  when  abundant,  it 
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is  applied  every  four  days.  The  bolls  begin  to  form 
in  July,  and  the  jilants  continue  in  flower  from  Sep- 
tember until  the  latter  part  of  February.  The  har- 
vesting also  commences  in  September,  and  lasts  until 
the  following  spring. 

5.  Cliviale  of  the  Cotton  Districts  of  other  Parts  of 
Africa. — Cotton  of  a  very  good  quality  has  been  culti- 
vated for  some  years  at  Natal,  nearly  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa.  The  coast  is  low  along  that  re- 
gion, and,  in  some  parts,  even  swampy;  but  the  land 
within  ten  miles  of  the  sea  is  considered  most  favora- 
ble to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  probably  from  tlic  con- 
stant moisture  of  tlie  atmosphere  and  tlie  warmth  of 
the  climate  ;  thoii};li,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  successfully 
grown  farther  in  the  interior.  The  country  beyond  is 
described  as  being  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
grazing.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
cotton  from  the  -west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  seed  of 
the  best  varieties  have  been  introduced  from  the  United 
States.  In  Liberia,  Dahomey,  and  other  places,  fine 
samples  have  been  produced,  principally  from  the 
green-seeded  and  kidney-seeded  sorts.  The  cliniate  is 
represented  as  favorable,  but  a  ditVerent  population  is 
required  for  an  extended  and  ])rofitahle  production. 

G.  Climate  of  the  Cotton  Regions  and  Islands  of  the 
Mediterranean. — Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  are 
cultivated  in  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  generally  the  product  of  the  India 
species,  though  seeds  have  been  introduced  from  Egypt 
and  the  United  States.  These  are  cultivated  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  islands  generally 
known  as  the  Levant.  The  Italian  cottons  are  pro- 
duced in  Sicily,  in  Calabria,  near  Naples,  and  in  Mal- 
ta. Those  of  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Castellamare  are 
the  best,  and  are  usually  produced  from  American  seed. 
A  Nankin  cotton  is  cultivated  in  Malta,  but  is  all  man- 
ufactured for  domestic  use. 

At  Naples,  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  suited  to 
the  growth  of  cotton,  with  the  aid  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion in  times  of  drought.  In  some  seasons,  however, 
the  plants  receive  injury  from  insects,  as  well  as  from 
fogs  and  mists,  in  July  and  August. 

The  manure,  when  employed,  is  the  dung  of  animals, 
but  no  other  fertilizer  is  used.  The  seed  is  planted  in 
April,  in  rows,  with  sufficient  space  between  them  for 
the  passage  of  water,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
The  plants  are  in  flower  in  June  and  July :  the  cotton 
harvested  from  September  to  November ;  and  the  yield 
per  acre,  unginned,  besides  other  crops  between  the 
rows,  600  pounds. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Sicily  are  better  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  cotton  than  those  of  Naples,  particularly 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  island,  and  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  sea.  Farther  inland,  the  heat  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  mature  the  crop.  The  maxinuim  tempera- 
ture of  the  cotton  regions,  from  May  till  October,  is 
77°  Fahrenheit;  minimum,  &\\°  ;  the  mean  68°.  The 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  cotton-growing 
months  is  generally  fully  sufficient  for  the  perfection 
of  the  plant.  The  principal  injury  to  the  crop  is  oc- 
casioned by  long-continued  north  winds,  which,  how- 
ever, but  seldom  occur. 

7.  Climate  of  the  Cotton  Districts  of  British  India. — 
The  British  East  India  possessions  embrace  an  almost 
boundless  extent  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Mim- 
alaj-a  range  of  mountains  on  the  north,  to  the  ocean, 
including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindo- 
stan,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  that  portion  of  Burniah 
lying  between  the  20°  of  N.  lat.  and  the  bay  of  Uongal. 
In  the  peninsula  of  India,  the  climate  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  two  monsoons — one  from  the  northeast, 
which  blows  chiefly  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  other 
from  the  southwest,  which  is  mostly  felt  in  Malabar 
and  the  western  parts  of  the  country.  In  some  parts, 
the  advantages  of  both  monsoons  are  enjoyed ;  but  in 
others,  the  change  from  the  moisture  of  the  rains  to  the 
heat  and  dryness  which  succeed  them,  is  nearly  as 


]  marked  in  its  c15aracter  as  at  Sahariniporc,  and  the 
cotton-plants  suffer  as  much  from  the  transition.  Such 
iK.ing  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  of  dryness,  as 
well  as  the  shortness  of  the  several  seasons  in  which 
the  plant  may  be  made  to  grow — that  is,  during  the 
hot  and  dry  weather,  from  March  to  June,  or  during 
the  steaming  moisture  of  the  rainy  season,  followed,  at 

I  first,  b^'  a  hot  and  moist  summer,  and  then  by  a  cold 
and  drj-  autunm,  succeeded  by  a  bracing  winter — a 
plant  must  be  hardy  to  sustain  uninjured  such  extreme 
and  sudden  vicissitudes.  But  all  India  is  not  identical 
in  climate.  In  some  parts  the  accession  of  the  rains 
is  earlier,  their  termination  more  gradual,  and  the  cold 

j  of  winter  less,  or  the  country  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
a  double  monsoon ;  so  that  there  is  a  longer  period  of 
growth. 

Temperature,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  one  of  the  el- 

'  ements  of  climate,  and,  though  a  very  imjjortant  one, 
is  yet  unable  of  itself  to  do  any  thing  toward  the  growth 
of  a  plant,  unless  water  be  within  the  reach  of  its  roots 
to  dissolve  and  carry  into  the  vcgetaiJe  cells  and  ves- 
sels the  elements  of  nutrition.    It  must  be  decomposed, 

J  in  contact  with  air,  not  too  dry,  nor  yet  too  damp,  but 
containing  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid   gas,  arid  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

!  There  is  no  doubt  that  cotton-plants  may  exist  through 
a  long  range  of  temperature,  and  of  moisture  and  drj*- 

'  ness  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  will  never  attain  healthy  vigor  of  growth  unless 
there  is  a  due  supply  of  moisture  in  a  moderately  v  arm, 
or  rather  hot  atmosphere.  Though  the  deforce  of  heat 
may  be  measured  with  a  thermometer,  moisture  is  not 
always  indicated  by  the  rain-gauge,  for  rain  may  fall 
and  run  off  the  surface,  or  percolate  the  soil,  and  the 
earth  and  the  atmosphere  both  be  left  in  a  parched 

J  state,  even  during  the  season  of  growth.     The  moist- 

'■  ure  can  only  be  determined  by  the  hygrometer,  or  the 

'wet  and  dry-bulbed  thermometer:  and,  imperfect  as 
the  majority  of  such  instruments  are,  the  information 
obtained  from  many  situations  would  be  invaluable,  as 

'  we  might  then  be  more  sure  of  drawing  correct  infer- 

[  ences,  because,  though  we  mi::ht  not  be  able  to  calcu- 

'  late  correctly  the  exact  quantity  of  moisture  contained 
in  the  atmosphere,  we  could  see  whether  this  was  in  a 
state  of  saturation,  or  was  capable  of  taking  up  a  still 
larger  quantity,  and  thus  in  the  one  case  checking,  and  in 
the  other  favoring,  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  from 
the  surface  of  plants.  To  the  comparative  moisture  of 
the  air  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  places  within  the  reach 
of  the  moist  sea  air,  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  the  pref- 
erence of  the  cotton-plant  for  such  situations,  or,  at 
least,  for  its  successful  clilture  in  so  many  islands  and 
along  so  many  coasts.  But  to  this  it  may  be  objected, 
that  a  long-stapled  cotton  is  successfully  grown  in  the 
dry  climate  of  Egypt.  In  that  country,  however,  co- 
pious irrigation  produces  the  same  beneficial  effects  in 
a  warm,  dry  atmosphere.  Excess  of  moisture  in  a 
warm  climate,  however,  may  prove  as  injurious  as  its 
deflciency :  for  then  the  parts  of  vegetation  may  be  al- 
together stimulated,  or  may  be  in  a  state  of  continual 
growth,  when  plenty  of  liranches  and  leaves  arc  pro- 
duced, but  few  flowers  and  very  little  cotton. 

The  seasons  of  India,  over  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try', are  divided  into  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy ; 
names  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  particular  char- 
acteristics of  each.  If  we  take  an  equatorial  climate, 
like  that  of  Singapore,  as  a  standard  of  comparifon.  we 
sliall  ol>serve  a  \crx  great  diftorence  l>e(ween  it  and 
tliat  of  a  northwestern  situation  in  the  plains,  such  as 
."^alianinporo,  in  ,"0^^  of  north  latitude,  the  first  being 
remarkable  for  uniformity,  and  the  latter  for  a  great 
range,  both  of  the  dry  and  wet-bulbed  thermometer. 
Plants  which  live  throughout  the  year  in  the  open  air 
at  Singapore,  will,  in  most  cases,  suffer  both  from  the 
cold  and  the  heat  of  Saharunpore,  though  they  may 
flourish  in  the  rainy  season  almost  as  well  in  the  one 
as  the  other. 
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Mean  Tempesatcke  in  the  Siiade,  1!Y  Fiuiuenheit'b  Scale,  of  sErERA.!,  Localities  in  India,  wiieee  Cottok  has  eeen 

CULTIVATED. 
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III.  CoTTOX  Trade  of  the  United  States.  1. 
History. — Cotton,  ■\vbich  administers  so  bountifully  to 
the  wants  of  civilized  as  well  as  to  savage  man,  and  to 
the  wealth  and  economy  of  the  countries  producing  it, 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  United  States,  both  as  re- 
gards its  superior  staple  and  the  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  its  cultivation  has  been  brought.  One  or 
more  of  its  species  is  found  growing  wild  throughout 
the  torrid  zone,  whence  it  has  been  disseminated,  and 
become  an  important  object  of  culture  in  several  coun- 
tries thereto  adjacent  from  time  immemorial.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  growing  in  India,  w-here 
the  natives  manufactured  it  into  cloth;  bj'  Theophras- 
tus  as  a  product  of  Ethiopia ;  and  by  Plinj'  as  growing 
in  Egypt,  toward  Arabia,  and  near  the  borders  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Xieuhoff,  who  visited  China  in  1G55, 
says  that  it  was  then  cultivated  in  great  abundance  in 
that  country,  where  the  seed  had  been  introduced  about 
500  j-ears  before.  Columbus  found  it  in  use  by  the 
American  Indians  of  Cuba,  in  1492 ;  Cortez,  by  those 
of  Mexico,  in  1.519 ;  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  by  the  In- 
cas  of  Peru,  in  1532  :  and  Cabe9a  de  Vaca,  by  the  na- 
tives of  Te.xas  and  California,  in  153G. 

Of  the  precise  period  of  the  first  introduction  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  into  the  North  American  col- 
onies, history  is  silent.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Nova 
Britannia  offering  most  excellent  fruits  by  planting  in 
Virginia,"  published  in  London  in  IGO'J,  it  is  stated 
that  cotton  w-ould  grow  as  well  in  that  province  as  in 
Italy.  It  is  also  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Beverley, 
in  his  History  of  Virginia,  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
■while  governor  of  the  colony,  in  1C92,  "  gave  particu- 
lar marks  of  his  favor  toward  the  propagating  of  cot- 
ton, which,  since  his  time,  has  been  much  neglected." 
It  further  appears  that  it  was  cultivated  for  a  long  time 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  in  the  garden,  tliough  not  at  all  as  a 
planter's  crop,  for  domestic  consumption.  In  another 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  State  of  the  Province  of  Georgia, 
attested  upon  oath,  in  the  Court  of  Savannah,"  in  1740, 
it  was  averred  that "  large  quantities  have  been  raised, 
and  it  is  much  planted ;  but  the  cotton,  which  in  some 
parts  is  perennial,  dies  here  in  the  winter ;  which, 
nevertheless,  the  annual  is  not  inferior  to  in  goodness, 


but  requires  more  trouble  in  cleansing  from  the  seed." 
About  the  year  17-12,  M.  Dubreuil  invented  a  cotton 
gin,  which  created  an  epoch  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
product  in  Louisiana.  During  the  Revolution,  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Marj''s  and  Talbot  counties,  in  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  those  of  Cape  May  county.  New  Jer- 
sey, raised  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cotton  to  meet  their 
wants  for  the  time.  It  was  formerly  produced  in 
small  quantities,  for  family  use,  in  the  county  of  Sus- 
sex, in  Delaware,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Chop- 
tank. 

The  seed  of  the  sea-island  cotton  -was  originally  ob- 
tained from  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  about  the  year 
1785,  being  the  kind  then  known  in  the  West  Indies 
as  the  "  Anguilla  cotton."  It  was  first  cultivated  by 
Josiah  Tattnall  and  Nicholas  Turnbull,  on  Skidaway 
Island,  near  Savannah ;  and  subsequently  by  James 
Spaulding  and  Alexander  Bisset,  on  St.  Simon's  Isl- 
and, at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha,  and  on  Jekyl  Isl- 
and, by  Richard  Leake.  For  many  years  after  its  in- 
troduction it  was  confined  to  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  these  islands,  bathed  by  the  saline  atmosphere,  and 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  Gradually,  however,  the  cot- 
ton culture  was  extended  to  the  lower  grounds,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  islands  to  the  adjacent  shores 
of  the  continent,  into  soils  containing  a  mixture  of 
clay;  and  lastly,  into  coarse  clays  deposited  along  the 
great  rivers,  where  they  meet  the  ocean  tides. 

Previous  to  1794 — the  year  after  the  invention  of 
Whitney's  saw  gin — the  annual  amount  of  cotton  pro- 
duced in  North  America  was  comparatively  inconsid- 
erable ;  but  since  that  period,  there  is  probably  nothing 
recorded  in  the  history  of  industry,  including  its  man- 
ufacture in  this  countrj-  and  Europe,  that  would  com- 
pare with  its  subsequent  increase. 

In  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  growth  of  cotton  is 
principally  restricted  to  the  maritime  countries  lying 
between  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  and  a  cor- 
responding parallel  south.  On  the  easterly  side  of  the 
Western  Continent,  this  fdant  will  perfect  its  growth 
in  most  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  tidal  waters,  in- 
cluding the  regions  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
Amazon,  and  the  Parana,  between  latitude  39°  north 
and  40°  south ;  and  on  the  west  coast  of  America^  be- 
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tween  the  40th  parallel  north  and  a  corresponding  de- 
gree south. 

The  growth  of  this  stajjlc  is  chiefly  confined  to  In- 
dia, China,  Japan,  Australia,  Persia,  Turkey,  southern 
Europe,  Arabia,  Kgjpt,  Algeria,  southern  and  western 
Africa,  the  southern  section  of  tlio  United  States,  lirit- 
ish  Guiana,  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Ijrazil, 
Uruguay,  the  West  Indies,  and  numerous  other  ocean 
isles. 

According  to  Dr.  Eoylc,  who  has  recently  investi- 
gated the  subject,  the  different  localities  of  the  four  va- 
rieties or  species  of  cotton  (see  page  434)  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  (,'o.fsi/ptuvi  Indicum,  or  herbaceum — the  cotton 
plant  of  India,  China,  Arabia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
some  parts  of  Africa. 

2.  (Jossypium  urhoveum — a  tree  cotton,  indigenous  to 
India. 

3.  Gossypium  Barhadensr — the  Mexican  or  West  In- 
dian cotton,  of  which  the  sea-island.  New  Orleans,  and 
upland  Georgia,  arc  varieties.  It  was  long  since  intro- 
duced into  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and  thence  into  In- 
dia ;  hence  it  acquired  the  name  of  "  Bourbon  cotton." 

4.  Gossypium  Peruvuinum,  or  ucuminaium — which 
yields  the  Pemambuco,  Peruvian,  Maranham,  and 
Brazilian  cotton,  especially  distinguished  by  its  black 
seeds,  which  adhere  lirmly  together.  This  variety  has 
long  since  been  introduced  into  India. 

The  chief  varieties  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
are  the  black  seed,  or  sea-island  (6'.  arhoreuTti),  known 
also  by  the  name  of  "  long-staple."  from  its  fine,  white, 
silkj'  appearance  and  long  fibres;  the  green  seed  ((/. 
herbaceuni),  called  "short-staple,"  from  its  shorter, 
white  staple,  with  green  seeds,  and  commercially 
known  by  the  name  of  "upland  cotton;"  and  two 
kinds  of  Xankin  or  yellow  (6'.  Burladtme),  the  Mex- 
ican and  Petit  Gulf.  The  average  yield  is  about  600 
pounds  per  acre. 

Tlic  earliest  record  of  sending  cotton  from  this  coun- 
tiy  to  Europe  is  in  the  table  of  exports  from  Charles- 
ton, in  1747-'48,  when  seven  bags  were  shipped  ;  an- 
other parcel,  consisting  of  2000  pounds,  was  shipped 
in  1770;  and  a  third  shipment  of  71  bags  was  made  in 
1784,  which  England  seized,  on  the  ground  that  Amer- 
ica could  nut  i)roduce  a  quantity  so  great.  The  amount 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  17'Jl  was  189,316 
pounds;  in  1793,  487,G00  pounds;  in  1794,  1,601,700 
pounds;  in  1795,0,276,300  pounds;  in  1800, 17,789,803 
pounds ;  in  1810,  93,201,402  pounds  ;  in  l'820-'21, 
124,893,405  pounds  :  in  1830-'31,  270,979,784  pounds  ; 
inl840-'41, 530,204,100 pounds;  inl850-'51, 927,237,089 
pounds. 

According  to  the  Census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount 
cultivated  was  790,479,275  pounds ;  of  iSoO,  987.449,000 
pounds;  sl;o\ving  an  increase  of  190,970,325  pounds. 

It  appears  that  the  culture  of  cotton  is  rapidly  di- 
minishing in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  those 
states  it  is  doubtless  giving  place  to  other  productions 
of  the  soil.  There  has  been  a  very  heavy  falling  off 
also  in  Louisiana,  and  no  appreciable  increase  in  Mis- 
sissippi ;  but  the  diminution  in  the  former  state,  and 
the  failure  of  any  advance  in  the  latter,  are  accounted 
for  by  the  terrible  inundations  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries.  But  for  that  calamity,  it  is  probable 
that  their  increased  yield  would  have  equaled  that  of 
Alabama,  which  now  occupies  the  first  place  as  a  cot- 
ton-planting state,  and  has  almost  doubled  its  produc- 
tion since  1840.  Immense  as  the  extent  and  value  of 
this  crop  has  become,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  antici- 
pate a  rate  of  increase  for  the  current  decennial  jteriod 
which  will  bring  np  the  aggregate  for  the  vcar  1800  to 
4,000,000  bales. 

The  average  annual  yield  for  the  five  years  ending 
with  1835  was  estimated  at  1,055,000  bales;  for  the 
same  period  ending  in  1840,  1.440,(iOO  bales;  for  a  like 
period  terminating  with  1850,  2,270,000  bales.  Had 
no  disturbing  cause  interrupted  the  progressive  ad- 


vance,   the    amount   of    1850   would   have   exceeded 
;  3,000,000  bales. 

The  export  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  the 
countries  of  northern  luirope  commenced  some  sixty 
years  ago.     In  the  year  1800,  Holland,  including  the 
territory  now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  re- 
ceived 79,094  jjounds  ;  in  1855  the  aggregate  quantity 
exported  to  the  two  countries  was  17,100,907  pounds. 
In  1803  Nonvay  and  Denmark  first  imported  American 
cotton,  amounting  that  year  to  184,193  pounds;  in  1855 
the  aggregate  quantity  exported  to  these  two  countries, 
:  including  Sweden,  was  some  7,0<XJ,W>0  pounds.    Prussia 
and  Sweden  began  importing  cotton  from  the  United 
I  States  in  1804.     Russia,  in  1809,  received  cotton  from 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  amount 
of  half  a  million  of  pounds;  while  in  1853,  the  year 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  export- 
ation to  that  country  amounted  to  more  than  21  mil- 
lions.     The   Ilanse-towns   received   cotton  from   the 
United  States  prior  to  the  year  1800,  and  the  progress 
'  of  the  trade  with  those  cities,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
,  subjoined  statement,  strikingly  exemplifies,  in  connec- 
'  tion  with  the  remarks  which  have  preceded,  and  the 
I  general  statement  which  follows  it,  the  rapid  and  pow- 
I  erful  advancement  of  the  king-staple,  not  of  the  United 
States  only,  but  of  the  commercial  world. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  imports 
of  cotton  wool  into  Great  Britain  were  about  75,000 
bales  per  annum  ;  now  the  consumption  of  that  coun- 
try is  2,500,000  bales  annually,  while  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  States,  that  then  had  no  manufac- 
tories, use  about  1,900,000  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
consumption  of  Asia.  Of  this  4,000,000  bales,  five- 
sixths  are  the  product  of  this  countrj-.  The  result  of 
the  past  three  years  proves,  that  neither  the  existence 
of  a  war  involving  the  chief  nations  of  Europe,  nor  the 
fluctuations  in  trade  consequent  on  its  cessation,  have 
had  any  eftect  on  the  demand  for  our  great  southern 
staple;  thus  establishing  the  fact  that,  the  next  to  the 
leading  articles  of  human  food,  it  has  become  a  great 
and  fixed  necessity. 

A  document  compiled  from  the  very  best  data,  by 
one  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task,  was  lately  read  before 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  exhibiting  very 
important  facts.    The  value  of  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing industn,-  of  the  world  was  estimated  at  £120,000,000 
steriing,  or  $000,000,000.     Of  this  amount  the  entire 
i  population  of  Great  Britain  consumed,  in  value,  about 
§3'85  per  head  per  annum.     England  exports  to  the 
I  United  States  manufactured  goods  at  the  rate  of  77 
I  cents  for  each  individual  in  this  countr}-.  but  being  our- 
I  selves  large  manufacturers,  and  in  view  of  the  general 
'  better  condition  of  the  bulk  of  our  population,  it  is 
probable  that  our  consumption  of  cotton  goods  will 
,  exceed  that  of  Great  Britain  50  per  cent,  per  head. 
England  exports  to  her  North  American  colonies  cot- 
ton goods  at  the  rate  of  §1-53  per  head  per  annum,  for 
;  the  whole  population  ;   to  Kussia,  only  at  a  rate  of 
three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  head ;  to  France,  two  cents 
,  per  head ;  to  her  East  India  possessions,  at  the  rate  of 
18  cents ;  but  these  three  last  countries  manufacture  at 
,  home,  especially  France,  who  mainly  provides  for  her 
own  wants,  while  Russia  receives  goods  from  several 
\  sources.     Estimating  the  population  of  the  globe  at 
I  850,000,000,  the  apportionment  of  the  whole  value  of 
'  manufactured  goods  would  be  about  70  cents  for  every 
inhabitant,  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  gradually  toward  an 
equalization  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  human  family.  The  wealthier  and  middle  classes 
expend  much  more  than  heretofore  in  articles  of  taste 
!  and  luxury,  in  household  and  personal  adornment, 
whereby  the  artisan,  mechanic,  and  laborer  are  benefit- 
ed, and  their  condition  improved.  The  barbarous  and 
debased  nations  and  trilH?s  of  the  world  are  fa^'t  tending 
toward  the  habits,  and  acquiring  the  tastes  of  civiliza- 
tion; the  first  symptom  of  which  is  the  exchange  of 
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their  former  rude  and  scanty  clothing  for  dresses  of  our 
manufactured  goods. 

Hence  it  requires  neither  reflection  nor  argument  to 
show  that  a  very  small  general  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods  would  demand  a  supply  of  raw 
material  beyond  the  present  ability  of  the  world  to  af- 
ford. A  reference  to  table  "  General  Import  of  Cotton 
into  Great  Britain"  will  show  that  the  small  product 
of  the  West  Indies  is  almost  stationary — that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  Brazil,  on  an  average  of  years ; 
the  export  thence,  last  year,  was  only  135,000  bales, 
weighing  less  than  200  pounds  each.  In  Egypt,  the 
product  of  the  past  four  years  has  averaged  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  preceding  period ;  and  last  year 
only  115,000  bales  came  from  that  source,  weighing 
250  pounds  each ;  while  the  average  shipments  from 
the  East  Indies  for  the  past  six  years  is  but  340,000 
bales  per  annum,  weighing  about  380  pounds  each. 

The  main  dependence  of  the  world  is  on  this  coun- 
try, which  last  year  furnished  3,500,000  bales  out  of  a 
total  product  of  4,200,000.  As  the  new  lands  of  the 
West  come  into  cultivation,  and  the  progress  of  our 
railroads  brings  the  crop  within  reach  of  the  seaboard, 
there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  of  our  production ;  but 
to  this  even  there  must  be  a  limit,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  and  soil  necessarj' ;  and  the  time 
may  not  be  very  far  distant  when  we  shall  fail  to  meet 
the  demand.  Under  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  governments  of  England  and 
France  are  putting  forth  every  efibrt  to  foster  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  in  their  colonies.  We  have,  certain- 
ly, no  cause  for  fear  or  jealousy  in  view  of  these  efforts. 
Not  only  are  we,  as  producers,  interested,  but  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  the  political  economist,  and  the 
philanthropist,  alike  have  taken  the  matter  into  serious 
consideration.  We  can  scarcely  contemplate,  without 
emotion,  the  disastrous  results  commereialh^,  political- 
ly, and  social!}',  that  might  follow  a  general  failure  of 
only  one  crop  in  this  country.  There  would  be  no  re- 
serve to  fall  back  upon.  The  stock  in  Great  Britain 
on  the  1st  of  January  last  was  but  little  larger,  with  a 
consumption  of  2,100,000  bales,  than  it  was  in  1841, 
Avith  a  consumption  of  a  little  over  1,000,000  bales ; 
and  not  half  so  large  as  the  stock  on  January  1,  184G. 

2.  STATISTICS    OF   THE   COTTON   TRADE   OP   THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  hespectin-g  the  Takiff  DuxrEs  and  Cistom- 
noiBE  Regulations  aiplicaui.e  to  Amekicak  Cotton  in 
THE  pk:niipal  C'ommeecial  C'ol'ntkies. 


Countries. 

Quantities. 

RatuB  of  Duty. 

Free. 

In  national  vessels, 
$3  72 ;  in  foreign 
vessels,  $6  48.* 

In  national  vessels, 
79i  cents;  in  for- 
eign vessels,  $1  85. 

18i  cents. 

!  ofl  percent. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

In  Sweden,  free;  in 
Norway,  nearly  i 
cent  per  pound. 

$150. 

\  of  1  per  cent. 

Free. 

.f  8  00. 

Free. 

Free. 

2  1-5  cents. 

Free. 

10  cents. 

In  national  vessels, 
19,; ;  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, 275  per  cent, 
on  a  valuation  of 
$5  00. 

220  pounds .... 

101  pounds  .... 

36  pounds 

Ad  valorem  . . . 

Bremen 



Sweden  and  Norway. 

101  pounds  .... 

Holland 

Two  Sicilies 

British  N.  A.  possess. 

192-050  pounds. 

101  pounds 

I^upal  States 

74S6  pounds  . . 
101  pounds  .... 

•  r.y  the  treaty  of  1822,  United  States  vessels  arc  rqiialized 
with  French  vessels  in  the  direct  importation  into  France  of 
articles  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  produce  of  the  United 
States. 


Cotton  Crop  op  eacu  State,  accosding  to  the  United 
States  Census. 


states  and  Territories. 

Cotton  gathered. 

Ginned  Cotton. 

1840. 

1850. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Pounds. 

117,138,823 

6,028,643 

334 

12,110,533 

Bales  of  4U0  Pounds. 
564,429 
05,344 

45, 131 
499,091 

""l4 

7.58 
178,737 

484,292 

300,901 
194,532 

53,072 
3,947 

200,947 

180 

091,456 

152,555,363 

5,673 

193,401,577 

121,122 

51,920,190 

61,710,274 

17,701,277 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virginia  

3,494,483 

Total 

790,479,275 

2,-445,793 

The  above  are  estimates  merely ;  and  the  totals  vary  from 
the  tabular  returns  on  page  445.  The  quantities  consumed 
where  grown  will  account  in  part  for  the  discrepancies. 

TAKILAE   CoMrAEATIVE    STATEMENT   SHOWING  THE   AVEEAGE 

Qu-vNTiTiES  oi'  Cotton  rEouccED  and  expokted  in  the 
United  St.vtbs,  with  the  Valces  of  the  Quantities  so 
espoeted;  together  with  the  Clkeent  Piuces  of  Cot- 
ton IN  the  United  States  and  Gkeat  Beitain,  kebpect- 

IVEI.Y,  DURING  THE  PIE8T  THREE  YeaKS  OP  EACH  DEh'ADE, 
FOR  A  I'ERIOD  OF  SIXTT-THBEE  YEARS,  l-RO-H  1792  TO  1854, 
UOTU  INCLUSIVE,  (a) 


Years. 

Produced. 

EXHORTED.                      |      I-RICKH   IS        | 

Quantities. 

V:iiu<!s.   1  u.  s.  1  G.  n.  1 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

JJoIlars. 

tents. 

Pence. 

1792  ) 

1793  \ 

5,300,00CI 

743.000 

233,000 

31} 

191-fi 

1794  ) 

1S02  ) 

ISO-;  \ 

1804  ) 

60,000,000 

33,000,000 

0,900,000 

m 

16  1-6 

1S12) 

1813 
1814  i 

73,300,000 

22,600,000 

2,700,000 

12  i 

•20} 

1822  ) 

1823  \ 

203,300,000 

153,500,000 

22,100,000 

14-6 

8} 

1824  S 

1832) 

1833  > 

431,600,000 

344,000,000 

38,500,000 

11-23 

7i 

1834) 

1842  ) 

1843  > 
(c)1844) 

(fc) 

907,100,000 

680,206,000 

00,706,090 

7 -4'; 

5 

1852  ) 

1853  \ 
1854) 

(6) 

1,227,400,000 

1,064,200,000 

97,000,000 

9-12 

61-7 

Ul) 

(a)  This  statement,  made  up  with  cure  and  labor  from 
sources  official  and  unofficial,  and  often  conflicting,  although 
not  perhaps  statistically  exact,  is  yet  probably  enough  bo  for 
those  purposes  of  general  comparison  for  which  it  is  submit- 
ted. For  obvious  reasons,  the  aggregate  of  the  exportation 
and  consumption  of  cotton  can  not  be  expected  to  balance  the 
production  in  any  single  year,  independently  of  stocks  on 
hand  from  preceding  years.  An  average,  j'car  with  year,  of 
some  70,000  pounds  consumed  for  household  and  other  uses, 
and  of  some  3,000,000  pounds  lost  or  destroyed,  and  of  some 
500,000  pounds  of  imported  cotton  consumed,  arc  also  items 
to  be  considered  in  striking  this  balance ;  as  well,  moreover, 
as  the  fact  that  the  suras  are  in  round  numbers,  and  that  the 
only  figures  in  the  statement  which  can  be  viewed  as  at  all 
statistical  are  those  giving  the  amounts  and  values  of  expor- 
tation. The  data  for  quantities,  values,  and  prices,  derived 
from  the  Treasury  reports,  do  not,  it  will  be  iierceivcd,  always 
afford  results  entirely  consistent. 

(6)  The  capacity  of  the  bale  is  computed,  agreeably  to 
usage,  at  400  pounds,  in  changing  hales  into  poiuids  for  this 
statement,  although  an  average  of  450  poiuids  to  the  balo 
would  probably  be  more  exact. 

(r)  Nuie  months  only,  the  year  ending  June  30  instead  of 
Sept.imber  30,  as  before. 

(d)  The  7th  decade  terminates  in  1861.  The  statement 
may,  therefore,  bo  viewed  as  embracing  a  period  of  seventy 
years,  from  1792  to  1801,  inclusive. 

The  following  table  gives,  opposite  to  each  year, 
the  crop  of  the  United  States,  tlie  number  of  bales 
of  new  crop  received  in  New  Orleans  up  to  the  1st 
of  September,  with  the  date  of  killing  frost.  The  re- 
marks appended  are  a  lirief  synopsis  of  the  character 
of  the  season.  Keasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  causes 
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operating  for  or  against  a  large  crop,  always  bearing 
in  mind  the  gradual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  fresh 
land  planted  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 


Ending  S«pt.  1. 

Crop. 

Balea  in  Augutt. 

Killing  frott.  | 

1840 

'2,1  S2  000 

1841 

i,o;}4,iioo 

Nov.  19 

184'i 

].OS3,COO 

Nov.  29 

1843 

2,37S,;i00 

1,734 

Nov.  IS 

1844 

2,030,400 

292 

Oct.  2T 

184.5 

2..W4.5<I0 
2,KH),.5O0 

6,720 
6,846 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  10 

1840 

1847 

1,778,600 

140 

Nov.  20 

1S4S 

2,346,»i00 

1,089 

Nov.  20 

1849 

2,72M,600 

2,864 

1860 

2,0!>r,,700 

477 

Nov.  26 

1851 

2,355.(100 

67 

.  Nov.  IT 

1852 

3,015,000 

3,155 

Nov.    6 

1S53 

3,262,900 

5,077 

Nov.  27 

1854 

2,930,000 

74 

1855 

2,847,300 

1,391 

Nov.  14 

1856 

3,527,800 

23,282 

Oct.   24 

liE-MARKB. 

1839— First  large  crop.    Season  romarkably  fine  throughout 

1S40— I' n favorable  season.     Overtlow  of  Jlississippi  Kiver. 

1841^Wpstern  crop  good.  Severe  drought  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mississippi. 

1842— Generally  good  season  and  early  picking. 

1S40 — Late  spring,  rainy  summer,  and  early  frost. 

1344 — \eiy  good  season,  and  early  picking.  Partial  over- 
flow of  Mississippi  River. 

1845_Mississippi  Kiver  and  Western  crop  good  and  early. 
Drought  reduced  the  eastern  crop  300,000  bales. 

1846 — Late  spring,  early  and  general  visitation  of  army 
worms;  the  latter  destroying  400,000  to  500,000  bales. 

1847 — Late  season,  but  favorable  fall.  The  occurrence  of 
the  French  Revolution  put  down  prices,  and  200,000  bales 
were  held  back  in  the  country. 

1843— Summer  rainy,  but  fine  fall ;  200,000  bales  brought 
forward  of  previous  crop. 

1849 — Fro.st  in  spring,  heavy  rains  in  July,  partial  overflow  of 
Mississippi  River;  Red  Riverbottoms  overflowed  in  summer. 

1850 — Backward  spring,  picking  began  unusually  late. 
Partial  overflow  of  Mississippi  River. 

1851 — Favorable  summer  and  early  picking. 

1852 — Remarkably  fine  season,  early  picking,  and  late  frost. 

1853 — Late  and  rainy  season. 

lS54-'r)5— Hackward  season.  About  250,000  bales  kept  back 
by  lowness  of  the  waters  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas. 

1855-'56 — Fine  sea.son.  Early  picking,  sufficiently  good  to 
counterbalance  an  early  frost.  About  250,000  bales  of  last 
crop  received,  which,  in  fact,  will  make  the  actual  product  of 
1854-"55,  G,007,300  bales,  and  reduce  that  of  1855-'56  to 
3,277,800  bales. 


iSen-fgland  Cotton.  The  crop  of  thi.s  important  staple 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  18.^G,  was  44,512  bales ; 
lS:A-i>rj,  40,841  bales,  and  in  18.03-'.04,  39,686  bales. 
The  receipts  in  ISo.j-'.OG  being,  from  Honda,  10,'jOO; 
Georgia,  13,215;  South  Carolina,  20,367. 

1  he  extraordinary  croj)  of  the  year  1855-'o6  in  the 
United  States  (.'3,527,:500  bales)  has  passed  into  the  nu- 
merous channels  of  consumption  at  prices  much  higher 
than  for  five  years  past,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand  on  1st 
September  last  of  only  52,000  bales  in  all  the  United 
States  ports.  This  consumption  is  still  going  on 
throughout  the  British  and  Continental  manufacturing 
districts ;  and  the  increase  of  machinery  added  to  mills 
hitherto  working,  it  is  estimated,  will  require  in  Great 
Britain  alone  an  additional  weekly  supply  of  4000  bales. 

AccomfT  SHOWING  tub  DEfTixATiox  OF  Tin;  Cottox  tx- 

rOETED  FEOM  TUE  L>ITE1>  .STATES  IS  1S47,  1S48.  AKU  1S49. 


Cotutriea. 


[Russia 

Sweden  and  Nor- 

{     way 

;Denmark 

Hanse  Towns .. .. 

Holland 


Belgium 

ICngland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Canada 

British  Am.  Col.  . 
France,  Atlantic . . 

Mediter'n. 

Spain 

Cuba 

Portugal 

Italy 

Sardinia  

Austrian  ports  . . . 

Mexico 

Central  America  . 
China  and  South 
I     Seas 


Total. 


Pound*. 

5,61S,5C5 

I    2,887,093 

660,732 
lO.SSS.-MS 
1,97S,324 
lo.lS4,34S 
338.150,564 
12,680,738 
424.497 
90,199 
103,9S6  I 
122,5<j7  I 
97,421,966  ' 

4,695,492 

12,313,6.08 

3,109,153 


Ponnds.      > 
10,266,911 1 


Poond^. 
10,65  J,631 


4,978,024;        7,0i4,160 


8,720,718 
4,494,.%94 
11,780,673 


848,998 


527,219,958 


69,0201 
17,420,498 
4.8.j1,5<.i9, 
l.'.,279.676 
546,911,1821 
25,091,9651 


103,2021 

22,352 

1-29,263, 272| 
7.034,.'i,83| 
19,323.425| 
4,557,474 
774 
6.077,621 
2.614,364 
20,463,610 


12,953 


4,779 

13,844,494 

11.8S7,iS6 

28.113.309 

687.490,911 

38.171,773 

3.968,547 

5,725.812 

94,  £57 

2.747 

142,232.509 

0.858,283 

23,285,804 

1,584,784 

240,895 

10,604,462 

6.053,707 

13,279,384 

2,208.704 

524,721 

760,361 


S14.274,431  1.014,653.010 


N.B. — The  sea-island,  amounting  to  11,969,259  lbs.,  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  exports  in  the  foregoiug  table  for  1S49.  In- 
cluding them,  the  total  exports  of  that  year  were  1,026,602,269 
pounds. 


Statement  esuibiting  tub  Quantity  and  Vat-ite  of  Cotton  fxpoktet*  anxuailt  from  the  United  States  rEOii  1S21 
TO  1855,  INCLUSIVE,  and  the  ayekage  Ieice  pek  Pound. 


Yeare. 

Pounds  of  Cotton. 

Value. 

Average  eo«t 
per  pooiid. 

Sea-Islnnd. 

Other. 

TotAl. 

1821 

11,344,006 

113,549,339 

1-24,893,405 

$-20,157,484 

16-2 

1822 

ll,2.=.0,e35 

1 33,4-24, 4G0 

144,67.'>.095 

24,035,058 

16-6 

1823 

12,136,688 

161.f.86,5»2 

173,7-23,-270 

20.446,5-20 

11-3 

1824 

9,525.722 

132,843,941 

142,369,663 

21,947,401 

15-4 

1825 

9,065.278 

166,784,6-29 

176.449,907 

36,846,649 

20-9 

1S26 

5,972,,852 

198,56-2.563 

204.535.415 

25,02.5.214 

12-2 

1827 

15,140,798 

279,169,317 

294,310,115 

29.3.59.545 

10 

1828 

11,2''S.119 

199.302,044 

210,590,403 

22,487.-2-29 

10-T 

1829 

12.833.307 

252.003,879 

2G4,8.^7.1S6 

26,.575  311 

10 

1830 

8.147,165 

2ro.311,f37 

298,459.102 

29,674,8-3 

9-9 

1831 

8,011,763 

268,668,022 

276,979,754 

26.289.492 

91 

1832 

8,743.373 

313,451.749 

G-2-2, -21.5. 1-22 

31.7-24.6-^2 

98 

1833 

11,142,987 
8,08.5,937 

013,635.617 
876,601,970 

3-24,698.604 
384.717,907 

36.191.  li  5 
49.448.402 

111 

12  S 

1804 

18U5 

7,752,736 
7,849.597 

3T9.6S6,-266 
41.'..721,710 

3S7.H58.992 
420.031.307 

64.961.302 
71.2>4,9-25 

16-8 
16-8 

IS.'SO 

1S37 

5.286,971 
7.286.340 
5.107,404 
8,779.669 
6,237,424 

4:N,9(U..')66 
6-:'>.01.').V57 
4OS.,')(-,ti,S0S 
73.M61,302 
62,!,966.676 

444.21 1,.')37 
695.952,-297 
41.S.6-24.212 
743,941.061 
530,-204.100 

63.'24O.102 
61.556.S11 
61.238,98-2 
63.870.007 
64.330.341 

14-2 
10-3 
143 

8-6 
10-3 

1838     

1839 

1840       

1841 

1842       

7,264,0;i9 
7.51,').079 
6.o<io,076 

57T,4(V2,913 
7S4.7'^2,0'>7 
6r>7..'>34  379 

6S4.717.017 
79-2.'297,106 
660.6.0;?.4r.5 

47,593.464 
49,11 9.  s06 
64.060.N11 

SI 
6  2 
81 

1843 

1844 

1845 

9,:;^0.625 

863,516,071 

87-2.9(5,996 

61.739.643 

6-92 

1846 

9,;w^..'):i3 

r>0'<,169..'>-22 

647,.W.i  .%■) 

42.767,341 

781 

1S47 

6.2',<:f,973 
7,724.148 

6-20,9-25.9S5 
8iH"..r>.V>,-2S3 

527.219.'.  5S 
SI  4.274. 431 

63,41.5.  S4S 
6 1,998, -294 

10-34 
7-61 

1843 

1849 

11,969.259 
8.2:16.463 
8.299.().50 

l,oi4,c.;!:i,oio 

627.1  J.M  4 1 
91'*.9."!7.433 

1,0-26.602,269 
0.",\r.SI.6«Vl 
927.237.0-^9 

66.096,r67 
71.9S4.616 
112,31.5,317 

6  4 
11-3 
1211 

1S50 

1851 

1852 

11.7:i-<.075 

1.(S1.4!I2..')64 

1,093.230,639 

87.96,5,732 

8-06 

1850  

ll,16.'>,165 

1,100. 41 1.'>,-205 

1.111,670.370 

109,4«'.6,4<U 

9-«5 

1851 

10,486.423 

977. ;U6,683 

987,-«33,106 

93.696,-220 

9-47 

1S65 

Total  lbs 

13.05S,690 

9;  ."...■'.oo.oii 

l,0tVS,4-24,60l 

SS,14;',S44 

■<  74 

820,507,294 

l-;,l.'>4,756,i>46 

18.475,264,240 

$1,830,247,742 
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TAETTLAE  COMPABATrVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITIES  OP  COTTON  EXFOETED  FKOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  TUB 
IBIKCll'AI.  COM.MEECIAL  COTJNTEIES  KESrECrlVLLT,  AND  THE  ANNUAL,  AVEEAGE  AmOC.NTS  IHEKEOF  ;  AND  THE  ANNUAL  AV- 
ERAGE Amounts  of  Duties  derived  tiierefeom,  for  a  Period  of  five  Yeaes,  from  1S51  to  1S55,  botu  inclusive. 
TuE  Data  fob  this  Statement  are  derivld  feom  the  United  States  Treasury  Repouts,  in  which  the  commercial 
Year  closes  June  30.     The  Yeae  in  Beitisu  and  French  official  Documents  coRRESroNDs  with  that  of  the  Cal- 

ENDAB:    HENCE   ONE   CAUSE   OF  APPARENT    DISCREPANCIES   IN   FIGURES   FOE  NO-MINAXLY   THE   SAME  Y'eARS. 


Countries  to  which  cTport«d. 


PoundB  of  Cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  Years 


Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Hanse  Towns 

Belgium 

Austria 

Sardinia  and  Italy 

Russia 

.Mexico 

Holland 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . . 
British  N.  A-  possessions 

Denmark 

L'uba 

[Portugal 

Elsewhere 


To  all  countries. . . . 


070,615,122 

139,164,571 

S4,272,6i5 

16,716.571 

16.335,018 

17,309,154 

10,320,400 

10,098,448 

845.960 

.5.508,670 

5.160,974 

23,525 


113,572 


722,473 


1852. 


752.573.780 

186,214,270 

29,301,928 

22,318,228 

27,157.890 

23,948,434 

17,934,208 

10,475,108 

6,700,091 

10,259,042 

5,939,025 

16,528 

37,042 

294,852 

98.235 

141,803 


1853. 


1S54. 


768.596, 

189,226, 

36,851, 

22,671, 

15,494, 

17,968. 

17,487. 

21,286. 

7,463. 

7,038. 

6,099. 

12. 

435, 

196. 

87. 

652. 


498,096 
913,144 


247,047 
42S,.=!60 
024,074 
719,922 
980.460 
,961,144 
,725,830 
914,954 
,146,080 
,048,165 
,212,710 
72.790 
32,983 
250.633 
121,059 
946,895 


673,498,259 

210,113,809 

33,071,795 

30,809,991 

12,219,553 

9,761,465 

16,087,064 

448,897 

7,527,079 

4,941,414 

8,428,437 

883,204 

209,186 

9.620 

144.006 

270,822 


927,237,089  1,093,230,639[1,111,570,37()|9.S7,83.3,100|1,008,424,601  1,02.5,659,156 


Annual  aver- 
age Aixiounts  of 
Cotton. 


712.312,141 

173,829,584 

33,704,292 

26,011.298 

17,037,472 

16,789,767 

14,911,110 

9,044.806 

6,936,612 

6,759,257 

6,968,132 

201,679 

142,876 

173,014 

90,198 

746,918 


Annual  average 

Amounts  of  Duties 

paid.* 


Free. 

$2,939,300  25 
265,296  06 
25,795  cot 
Free. 
Free. 

Different  rates. 
47,018  3C 
103,018  99t 
Free. 

Different  rates.  § 
Free. 
Free. 

2,355  42 
19  €4 


*  The  amounts  of  duties  paid  are  calculated  on  the  customs  rates  given  in  the  preceding  statement  (?),  although  those 
rates,  during  the  five  years  designated,  have  in  some  instances  undergone  changes.  Belgium,  for  example,  did  not  admit 
cotton  free  until  the  passage  of  the  law  of  April  12,  1854. 

t  The  amount  is  calculated  on  the  medium  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  on  an  assumed  valuation 
of  17  cents  per  pound. 

t  The  amount  is  calculated  on  the  rates  of  the  existing  tariff  of  January  31,  1856,  prior  to  which  cotton  was  either  pro- 
hibited or  subjected  to  a  4uty  equivalent  to  prohibition. 

§  United  States  Treasury  reports  do  not  give  quantities  to  Norway  distinct  from  those  to  Sweden.  In  the  latter,  cotton 
is  free ;  in  the  former,  the  duty  is  nearly  half  a  cent  per  pound. 

Export  op  Cotton  to  foreign  Poets  from  September  1, 1855,  to  August  31,  1856. 


Where  from.                           |      Great  Britain. 

France. 

North  of  Europe, 

Other  foreign  Ports. 

Total. 

New  Orleans bales 

Jlobile " 

986,622 

351,090 

19,661 

30,899 

162,748 

180,532 

166 

424 

178 

181,045 

7,421 

244,814 

96,262 

5,166 

2,939 

16,857 

87,396 

' ' '  48 

27,'l55 

162,075 
29,016 
9,175 
2,020 
2,907 
49,727 

42,893 
5,592 

178,812 
8,067 

'2,808 
53,406 

"5,371 
64 

1,572,923 

485,005 

34,002 

35,.853 

185,320 

371,111 

166 

472 

178 

256,464 

13,077 

Texas " 

Florida " 

Savannah " 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina    " 

New  Y'ork " 

Geand  Total,  1855-53 .... 

Total,  year  1854-'55 

Increase 

1,921,386 
1,549,716 

480,637 
409,931 

304,005 
135,200 

248,578 
149,362 

2,954,006 
2,244,209 

371,670 

70,706 

108,805         1             99,210 

710,397 

Quantity  of 

Cotton  consumed  by 

and  in  the 

hands  of 

M.ANUPACTUREES   NORTH 

OP  ViEGINIA 

Years. 

Bales. 

Years. 

Bales. 

Years. 

Bales. 

Years. 

Bales. 

Yeare. 

Bales. 

1 855-' 50 

652,739 

]849_'50 

487,709 

1843-'44 

340,744 

1838-39 

276,018 

1833-'34 

196,413 

1854-55 

593,584 

184S-'49 

518,039 

1842-4.3 

325,129 

1 837-' 38 

246,063 

1832-'33 

194.412 

l,s5.3-'54 

610,571 

lS47-'48 

531,772 

1841-42 

267,850 

1830-'37 

222,540 

18,?l-'32 

173,800 

1852-53 

671,009 

1846-'47 

4'.:7,9C7 

1840-41 

297,288 

1835-'86 

236,738 

1830-'31 

182,142 

1851-52 

003,029 

1845-'46 

42-2,597 

1839-'40 

295,193 

lS34-'35 

216,888 

1829-'30 

126,512  . 

1850-'51 

404,108 

1844-'45 

389,006 

We  give  below  a  table  of  the  amount  of  cotton  con- 
sumed the  past  year  in  the  States  south  and  west  of 
Virginia,  and  not  included  in  the  receipts  at  the  ports. 
"Wc  have  largely  increased  the  estimate  from  the  year 
previous,  but  give  it  only  for  what  it  purports  to  be, 
an  estimate,  which  we  believe  approximates  correct- 
ness. 

There  are  no  statistical  returns  of  the  quantities  of 
cotton  manufactured  in  the  States  south  of  Virginia ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  yearly  consumption  in 


those  States  is  increasing,  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  At  the  last  census  the  capital 
employed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  the 
Southern  States  was  as  follows  :  Maryland,  §2,23G,000; 
Virginia,  §1,908,000;  North  Carolina,  $1,058,000; 
South  Carolina,  $857,000 ;  Georgia,  $1,736,000;  Flor- 
ida, $80,000 ;  Alabama,  $651,000 ;  Mississippi,  $38,000 ; 
Kentucky,  $239,000;  Tennessee,  $639,000;  Missouri, 
$102,000'.  At  this  period  [1856-7]  these  sums  are 
probably  doubled. 


states. 

1856.          1          IS.'iS. 

l,'i54. 

ma. 

1852. 

1851. 

1850. 

North  Carolina bales 

South  Carolina " 

22,000 
15,000 
25,000 
6,500 
7,000 
42,000 

l,s,5;)0 

10,500 
20,500 
5,500 
4,000 
26,000 

20,000 
12,000 
23,000 
6,000 
6,000 
38,000 

211,000 
10,000 

20,000 
5,000 
5,000 

30,000 

15,000 
10,000 
22,000 
5,000 
7,000 
16,000 

13,000 
10,000 
13.000 
4,000 
8,000 
12,000 

20,000 
15,000 
27,000 
6,000 
12,000 
27,500 

Tennessee " 

On  the  Ohio,  etc " 

Total  to  September  1 . . . 

117,500 

85,000 

105,000 

90,000 

75,000 

60,000 

107,500 

To  which,  if  added  (for  the  past  year)  the  stocks  in 
the  interior  towns  1st  Sept.  (.say  3500  bales),  the  quan- 
tity now  detained  in  the  interior  (say  50,000  bales),  and 
that  lost  on  its  way  to  market  the  past  year  to  the  crop 
as  given  above,  received  at  the  sliipping  ports,  the  ag- 
gregate will  show,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  amount  raised 
in  tlic  United  States  the  past  season — say,  in  round 
numbers,  3,335,000  bales  (after  deducting  1800  bales 


ncio  crop  received  this  year  to  the  1st  Sept.,  and  some 
250,000  bales  detained  in  the  interior  Sept.  1st,  1855, 
l)j'  low  rivers,  etc.,  which  it  is  fair  to  suppose  came 
forward  the  past  season,  and  is  already  added  to  the 
receipts  at  the  ports),  against 


IS-W... 

..  bales,  3,178,000 

1851... 

. .  bales,  2,450,000 

1854... 

8,000,000 

1850... 

2,212,000 

18.53. . . 

3,360,000 

1849... 

2,,'!40,000 

1852... 

3,100,000 

1848. . . 

2,3f)7,000 
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Statement  and  Totai.  Amount  of  the  Cotton  Cnop  op  the  T'nited  Statfs  fob  the  Yeaes  ending  Augcst  31, 1?55 

AND  1850. 


B*Im.  18M. 


KltOM  KEW   0HI.EAN8. 

Export. 

To  foreign  ports 1,572,923 

Coastwise 222,100 

Bumctl  at  New  Orleans 1.200 

Stock,  Itft  September,  1850 0,095 

Deduct. 

Received  from  Mobile,  Montgomery,  etc 7.^,57.3 

Received  from  Florida 5, 1^0 

Received  from  Te.xas 23,0i»l 

Stock,  1st  September,  185P 39,4^5 

MOBILE. 

Export. 

To  foreign  ports 4S5,035 

Coastwise 19G,2S0 

Consumed  in  Mobile 1.936 

Stock,  1st  September,  1S56 5,005 

Deduct. 

Received  from  New  Orleans 5 

Stock,  1st  September,  1856 2S,519 


TEXA8. 

Export.     To  foreign  ports 34,002 

Coastwise 83,515 

Stock,  1st  September,  1856 023 

Deduct  Stock,  Ist  September,  1855 


FLOnlDA. 

Export. 

To  foreign  pcrts — Uplands 35,8.58 

Coastwise — Uplands 97,7aS 

Sea-islands 10,900 

Stock  in  Apalacliicola,  1st  September,  1856 74 

Deduct  Stock  in  Apalacliicola,  1st  September,  1855 


GEOSGLV. 

Export. 

To  foreign  ports — Uplands 177,182 

Sea-islands 8,1;;8 

Coastwise — Uplands 200.420 

Sea-islands 7.346 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st  September,  1856 1,.'S50 

Stock  in  Augusta,  1st  September,  1856 1,731 

Deduct. 

Received  from  Florida — Sea-islands 

Uplands 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st  September,  1855 

Stock  in  Augusta,  1st  September,  1S55 


2,755 

386 

2,130 

1.707 


SOCXn   OAEOLINA, 

Export  from  Chaeleston — 

To  foreign  ports — Uplands 352,"46 

Sea-islands IS,  765 

Coastwise — Uplands 13.'i,4.'Jl 

Sea  Islands 9,280 

Burned  at  Charleston 751 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1856 3. 1 44 

517,743 
Export  from  Geoboetown — 

To  Northern  ports 2.893 

Deduct. 

Received  from  Florida — Sea-islands 0,027 

Uplands 578 

Received  from  Savannah — Sea-islands 2.6S9 

Uplands 1.1.281 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1865 2,085 


Ezi)ort. 


NOETU   CAEOUN.V. 

To  foreign  ports 

Coastwise 


96 

26.00-2 


VIRGINIA. 

Export. 

To  foreign  ports 70 

Coastwise,  and  manufactured  ^taken  from  the  ports) 20,74S 

Stock,  1st  September,  1856 842 


Deduct.     Received  from  Mobile 

Stock,  1st  September,  1855 


652 
fxV) 


Received  at  New  York  by  the  New  York  and  F.rie  Canal 

Received  at  New  York  bv  New  York  and  Krie  Rjiilroad 

Boceired  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  from  the  AVcst 

Total  Crop  of  the  United  States , 

Increase  from  last  year  . . . 
Increase  from  j-car  before. 


1,803,218 


141,785 


1,661,433 


1,232,644 


685,262 


28,524 


118,140 
2,062 


659,738 


116,078 


144,570 
1C6 


144.404 


80,737 


136,597 


396,423 


6,973 


389,445 


378.694 


620,636 


24,060 


495,976 
26,093 


499,272 
26,139 


21,660 


1.202 


20,458  31.000 

3<«  I              377 

1.781  i              684 

13.129  I           6,600 


3,5»7.S*'>     ;     2,847,339 


bales,  6S0,606 

6ST,S48 
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COT 


SlATEilENT  AND   TOTAL  AmOU-NT  OF  THE  COTTON  CeOP  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEABS  ENDING  AUGTJST  31,  1S53 

AND   1S5T. 


1861.  1856, 


FEOM  NEW   OKLEANS. 

Export. 

To  foreign  ports 1,293,717 

Coastwise 223,204 

Stock,  1st  September,  1857 7,321 

Eeceived  from  Mobile,  Montgomery,  etc 60,036 

Received  from  Florida 4,708 

Received  from  Texas 17.503 

Stock,  1st  September,  1856 6,995 

MOBILE. 

Export. 

To  foreign  ports 314,989 

Coastwise 174,055 

Manufactured  in  Mobile,  etc 2,246 

Burned  at  Mobile 12,700 

Stock,  1st  September,  1857 4,504 

Deduct. 

Received  from  New  Orleans 10 

Shipment  to  Boston  returned 302 

Stock,  1st  September,  1858 5,005 


TEXAS. 

Export. 

To  foreign  ports 20,907 

Coastwise 68,636 

Stock,  l.«t  September,  1857 962 

Deduct  Stock,  1st  September,  1856 


FLOEIDA. 

Export. 

To  foreign  ports— Uplands 30,883 

Coastwise— Uplands 82,636 

Sea-islands 20,365 

Burned  at  Apalachicola 2,472 

Stock,  1st  September,  1857 56 

Deduct  Stock,  1st  September,  1856 


GEOBGIA. 

Export. 

To  foreign  ports— Uplands 152,228 

Sea-islands 6,611 

Coastwise — Uplands 158,791 

Sea-islands 10,028 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st  September,  1857  1,926 

Stock  in  Augusta,  1st  September,  1857 2,747 


Dediict. 

Received  from  Florida — Sea-islands 6,889 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st  September,  1856 1,550 

Stock  in  Augusta,  1st  September,  1856 1,781 

SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 

Export  from  Chaeleston — 

To  foreign  ports — Uplands 212,604 

Sea-islands 16,581 

Coastwise— Uplands 162,541 

6,908 

401 

5,614 


Sea-islands 
Burned  and  manufactured  at  Charleston  . 
Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1857. 

Export  from  Geoegetown — 
To  coastwise  ports 


Dediict. 

Received  from  Florida — Sea-islands , 

Received  from  Key  West  and  Nassau,  N.  P.  (wrecked) — Uplands  , 

Received  from  Savannah — Sea-islands 

Uplands. 


404,739 
9,500 


8,307 

431 

1,589 

3,437 


Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1856 3,144 


NOETH   CAEOLINA. 

Export.    To  coastwise  ports 27,147 


VIEOimA. 

Export. 

To  foreign  ports 200 

Coastwise,  and  manufactured  (taken  from  the  ports) 20,995 

Stock,  Ist  September,  1857 420 

Deduct.    Stock,  1st  September,  1857 


Received  at  New  York  from  Jlemphis,  Nashville,  etc.  (Tenn.) 

Received  at  Philadelphia  from  Menipliis,  Nashville,  etc.  (Tenn.)  .. 

Received  at  Baltimore  from  Memphis,  Nashville,  etc.  (Tenn.) 

Total  Cbop  or  the  United  States 

Decrease  from  crop  of  1856  , 

Increase  overcrop  of  1855  . 

Increase  over  crop  of  1854  . , 


1,524,242 


89,242 


508,494 


5,317 


90,505 
023 


l.S6,418 
74 


332,331 


10,220 


414,239 


10,908 


24,015 

842 


1,435,000 


503,177 


89,882 


136,344 


322,111 


337,331 
27,147 


23,773 
2,022 
1,236 
1,496 


2,939,519 


1,C61,433 


659,738 


116,078 


144,404 


889,445 


495,976 
26,098 


20,458 
2,086 
7,938 
4,191 


3,527,845 


bales,  588,326 

"       92,180 

69,492 
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COT 


Statement  showing  the  Weekly  and  Total  Receipts  or  Cotton  into  the  Poets  of  tbe  United  States  ;  also 
THE  Weekly  anu  Total  Exports  of  Cotton  to  Geeat  Bbitain,  Feance,  Nobtii  of  Eueope  and  othek 
Foreign  Poets  ;  together  with  the  Stock  on  Hand  in  the  Shipping  Ports  ;  dueing  the  last  Five  Years. 
Arranged  and  Published  by  William  P.  Weight,  per  J.   Y.,  Cotton   Broker,  New  Yoek.     (The  Figcees 

REPRESENT  THOUSANDS   OK    BaLES.) 


!                 September,  1852,  to  August,  1853,  inclusive. 

Septemdeb,  1858,  to  August,  1854,  inclusive.        | 

Date. 

RECEIPTS. 

EXPORTS. 

i 

RECEIPTS. 

EXPORTS. 

03 

Great 
Britain. 

France. 

North 
Europe 

Other  j 
foreign  1 
port«.   1    "5 

1 

1 

North     ,^" 

■i 

1 

1 

H 

i 

f2 

i 

> 

> 

>. 

>> 

H 

g 

S 

>. 

>■ 

■- 

fth 

fi 

? 

it 

1 

is 

3 

1 
St 

•i 

5 

1 

1 

M 

s 

^ 

•4 

1 

JM 

■a     -5 

5 

M 
0 

S 

(2 

M 

is 

i 

1 

1 

0 

M 
1 

to 

Sept. 

19 

0 

18 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1      0 

14 

ft4 

0 

8 

0 

17,  0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

21 

21 

82 

" 

^6 

29 

47 

A 

16 

1 

2 

(. 

0 

1 

2      6 

20 

82 

10 

18 

8 

26'  C 

1 

1 

8 

] 

2 

10 

81 

S5 

Oct. 

S 

as 

W, 

6 

22 

1 

« 

1 

1 

c 

2      8 

28 

100 

17 

85 

5 

80:  0 

1 

2 

5 

] 

8 

8 

89 

87 

in 

47 

139 

10 

82 

'< 

6 

0 

1 

2 

4    15 

48 

180 

23 

58 

5 

85    1 

2 

(1 

6 

( 

8 

« 

45 

99 

ii 

17 

55 

187 

26 

58 

1 

7 

Ol     1 

1 

5    28 

71 

151 

27 

85 

11 

46    1 

8 

1 

6 

2 

5 

16 

60'108| 

>i 

«4 

69 

256 

10 

68 

5 

12 

0 

1 

fl 

8    18 

89 

185 

41 

126 

4 

60    2 

6 

0 

6 

2 

7 

8 

68 

131 

" 

81 

81 

387 

80 

98 

0 

12 

8 

4 

4 

12    87 

126 

224 

47 

173 

7 
14 

67    1 
71    4 

6 
10 

1 
0 

T 

7 

8 

0 

10 

12 

80 

161 
177 

Nov. 

T 

H4 

421 

19 

117 

5 

17    l!     6 

4 

161  29 

155 

262 

50 

223 

10!  18 

98 

14 

105 

526 

48 

160 

8 

20 

2      7 

8 

19  1  51 

206 

302 

66 

289 

14 

85    0 

10 

3 

10 

2 

12 

19 

117 

214 

ti 

91 

109 

685 

59 

219 

6 

26 

1      8 

6 

25 

72 

278 

824 

68 

852 

15 

100!  1 

111  0 

10 

« 

16 

19 

136 

245 

" 

i!S 

116     751 

32 

251 

9 

85 

1 

9 

9 

34 

51 

829 

382 

70 

422  12 

112    6 

17    2 

12 

2 

17 

22 

168 

273 

Dec. 

T) 

118 

864 

54 

805 

6 

41 

2 

11 

1 

35 

68 

392 

420 

75 

497  19 

1.81  10!    27 

2 

14 

2 

19 

83 

191 

807 

12 

188 

1,002 

55 

360 

18 

54 

2 

18 

4 

39 

74 

466 

465 

72 

569  24 

1.55!  8 

86 

1 

15 

4 

23 

87 

228 

888 

" 

19 

125 

1,127 

44 

404 

6 

60 

1 

14 

1 

40 

52 

518 

514 

90 

659  31 

186  10 

46 

0 

16 

4 

27 

46 

278 

852 

'• 

2G 

117 

1,244 

46 

450 

6 
15 

66 

2 

16 

0 

40  j  54 

572 

560 

105 

m 

31 
26 

217 1  7 

52 

0 

15 

3 

80 

41 

?14 

408 

Jan. 

?, 

114 

1,358 

66 

516 

81 

3 

19 

9 

49  i  98 

665 

562 

108 

872 

243!  5 

67 

8 

18 

2 

82 

36 

850 

468 

" 

9 

185 

1,498 

49 

565 

17 

98 

2    21 

10 

59 

78 

743 

595 

87 

959  24 

267  IS 

75 

4 

22 

9 

41 

65 

405 

496 

" 

16 

101 

\,rm 

76 

641 

7 

105 

5 

26 

9    68 

97 

840 

570 

76 

1,035  31 

298  15 

90 

1 

28 

8 

44 

60 

466 

496 

" 

2.S 

114 

1,708 

51 

692 

5 

110 

1 

27 

9    77 

G6 

906 

606 

77 

1,112  t34 

8:32  19  109 

6 

29 

5 

49 

64 

619 

507 

" 

30 

lis 

1,826 

58 

750 

16 

126 

9 

36 

5}   82 

88 

994 

621 

97 

1,209  44 

876 12  121  1  8 

82 

3 

62 

62 

531 

611 

Feb. 

0 

120  1,946 

70 

820 

18 

189 

5 

41 

5    87 j  93 

1,087 

619 

120 

1,329  |:}1 

407  16 

1:37 

1 

88 

4 

66 

62 

6:33 

556 

" 

18 

126  2,072 

26 

846 

7 

146 

4 

45 

6    93    43 

1,130 

670 

129 

1,458  34 

441  24 

161 

1 

84 

4 

60 

6a 

696 

605 

" 

20 

129  2,201 

8S 

884 

11 

157 

2 

47 

5    98    56 

1,186 

7011 

140 

1,598  1.52 

473    4 

165 

7 

41 

5 

65 

48 

744 

673 

" 

27 

126  2,827 

28 

912 

17 

174 

6l    53    8|  106 1  59 

1,245 

750  1 

107 

1,705 144 

517  17 

182 

8 

49 

4 

69 

73 

817   692 

March 

5 

108  !2,480 

46 

958 

S 

182  12    65 

3  109    69 

1,814 

764 

106 

1,811  56 

573'  8 

185 

7 

66 

1 

70 

67 

884   721 

" 

12 

112  2,543 

36 

994 

11 

193    0    65 

5lll4    52 

1,366 

823 

90 

1,901  62 

6:35    6 

191  18 

74 

2 

72 

88 

972 

697 

" 

19 

69 

•-'.61 1 

41 

1,085 

17 

210    2|    67 

71 121    67 

1,43:3 

774! 

72 

1.978  70 

705  '20 

211  !tl 

85 

7 

79 

108 

1.080 

645 

" 

26 

79 

2,690 

36 

1,071 

20 

230  :  8    70 

3J 124  j  62 

1,495 

775  ji  S3 

2,056  76 

7-,l 

9 

220  j  3 

88 

8 

87 

96 

1,176 

6H 

April 

2 

72 

2,762 

29 

1,100 

25 

2.55 

10    80 

0 

124  i  &4 

1,5.59 

7771 

72 

2,128 159 

S40 

9I229    2 

90 

2 

89 

72 

1.248.612 

" 

0 

59 

2,821 

41 

1,141 

8 

268 

7    87 

5 

129 

61 

1,620 

7:37 

99 

2.227  |57 

897  '•  4|  2:3:3 

2 

92 

6 

95 

69 

1.817,637 

'■ 

16 

6.8 

2,8S4 

S(J 

1,221 

'2S 

291 

9    96 

1 

130 

118 

1,7:38 

679, 

S5 

2,812  50 

947    1  2:34 

4 

96 

1 

96 

56 

1..878   64fl 

" 

28 

40 

2,924 

41 

1,262 

17 

308 

16'  112 

1 

131 

75 

1,818 

629  1 

87 

2..399  47 

9941  8 

287 

0 

96 

8 

104 

68 

1.481  .670 

" 

30 

51 

2,975 

4S 

1,310 

27 

3:35 

18  125 

11 

142 

99 

1,912 

568 

60 

2,459  45 

1,039 1  8 

240 

6 

101 

5 

109 

53 

1,489  [655 

May 

7 

41 

3,016 

45 

1.855 

19 

a>i 

4,129 

6;  148  1  74 

1,986 

.528 

5S 

2.517  '29 

1,06S  i  6 

246 

6 

107;  5 

114    46 

l..%35   645 

U 

89 

3,055 

41 

1,896 

12 

866 

10:  l,S9 

1  149 

64 

2,0.50 

48S 

44 

■2A6\  5-1.126]  4 

250 

4 

111  110 

124 

76 

1.611    6o5 

" 

21 

21 

3,076 

i9 

l,4;?5 

11 

877 

41 143 

2'  151 

56 

2,106 

4:39 

44 

2.605  2>  1,154!  0 

250 

7  lis  14 

128 

•89 

1,6.5(1   6<  18 

" 

2S 

28 

3,104 

40 

1,475 

2 

879 

4!  147 

3  154 

49 

2,155 

417 

85 

2,640  J57|l,211  11 

261 

4  1-22 

« 

184 

78 

1.728  547 
1. 812  492 

Juno 

4 

13  13,117 

M 

1,508 

10 

8S9 

4tl51 

4  158    51 

2,206 

.872 

85 

2,675  !6l'l,272|  512661121134 

6l  140  1  84 

" 

11 

IS  8,185 

30 

1,588 

18 

402 

6  157 

3  161 

52 

2,258 

8-30 

36 

2,711  |.S6:1,.308 

4 

270    2  136    51 145  1  47 

I.S.59  467 

" 

18 

15  3,150 

il 

1,569 

0 

402 

3  160 

2  163 

36 

2,294 

803 

27 

2,7:38  !27|1,.335 

8 

278    2  1.38 1  2 

147  1  39 

1.89-  4.56 

*' 

25 

12  3,162 

24 

1,593 

1 
4 

409 
413 

2;  162 
1  163 

1,164 
3  167 

34 
38 

2,32S 

269 

1 

244 

29 
23 

2,767  '53 
2,790  87 

1,888 

15 

293 

3  141 1  3 

1501  74 

1 

1.972   :391 
2,l>21    :3.\5 

July 

2 

10 

8,172 

25 

1,618 

2,861 

1.425 !  5 

298 

4  145  1  3. 153  '  49 

" 

y 

6 

8,178 

28 

1,641 

0 

418 

1  164 

2  169 

26 

2,387 

228! 

11 

2,801 126 1,451 

8 

306 

7  152  i  3|  1.56 1  44 

2.(^5   :316 

" 

16 

13 

8,191 

10 

1,651 

0 

418 

3  167 

1  170 

14 

2,401 

217 

11 

2.-12  17  1.46S 

1 

307 

2  154 1  2i  1.56  i  22 

2.0-7   297 

" 

23 

2 

3,198 

80 

1,6S1 

5 

418 

1  168 

4  174 

40 

2,441 

172     17 

2,^29  19  1,487 

51 812 

2  1561  4(162!  .30 

2.117   268 

" 

80 

5|3,19S 

16 

1,697 

4 

422 

0|168 

5  179 

25 

2,466 

150,    10 

2.8:39 

3:3  1,520 

9;  321 

3  159 !  6;  168  ,  51 

2.16S   217 
2,304   1S« 

Aug. 

6 

4;3,202  18 

1,715 

0 

422    0  168 

4  183 

22 

2,4S8 

125     12 

2.  Nil 

16  l,.'s:36  16  3:37  !  s\  161 !  2'  170  '  .36 

18 

8  3,205 

10 

1,725 

0 

422    o'lSS 

5  188 

15 

2,508 

112     12 

2.86:3  25  1..561    2  .839    21 163  I  2  172  ,  31 

2,2:35 ,  156 

'• 

20 

10 '8,215 

1 

1,782 

0 

422    3171 

OilSS 

10 

2,518 

99 

11 

2,874  12  1,578  10  :349  1  li  IW    8, 175    26 

2.261   125 

» 

27 

7  3,222 

5 

1.787 

5 

427    2  173 

3]  191 

15 

2,528 

.88 

i:3 

2,Ss7  14  l,.i-7  18  :362    1165:1176    29 

2.290   108 

[Correction 

41  3,263 

0 

1,787 

0 

427  ..jl71 

2J198 

_i 

2,528 

107 
107  j 

43 

2,9:50  17  l,6i.Vi  12  :374    01165    o!  176    29 

2.819   117 

1    Total.... 

j3,263 

1,78T 

427 1    jlTl 

193 

2,528 

2,980 

1,604 

374 

_ 

165 

176 

2,319 

117  1 

Contrasted  with  the  preceding  season,  the  year  just  \ 
closed  (1856),  as  we  have  already  observed,  may  be  | 
considered  one  upon  which  the  trade  may  well  be  con-  \ 
gratulated.     The  nmnetary  panics,  the  droughts  and  I 
the    ravages  of  a  deadly  pestilence   in   some   of  the  I 
Soutiicrn  seaports,  the  ])oriodical  embarrassments  con- 
sequent upon  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  European  I 
war,  all  contributed  to  render  the  spring  and  summer 
of  185.")  memorable  for  the  drawbacks  and  disco\irage- 
ments,  not  only  to  the  cotton  interest,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral trade.    Far  different  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
twelve  months  under  review.     Witli  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in   respect  to  the  crop  itself,   the   interior  1 
Ff 


streams,  during  the  whole  season,  have  enabled  the 
planter  to  forward  ■with  promptitude  to  the  now  ready 
and  remunerative  markets  abroad.  Many  of  the  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  houses,  which  had  been  compelled 
to  stop  pa^-ments,  improved  the  earliest  opinirtunity 
returning  prosperity  presented  to  redeem  their  accept- 
ances, and,  in  many  instances,  with  interest  in  full, 
thus  re-establishing,  on  an  honorable  basis,  credits 
which  the  unantici{);Ued  misfortunes  of  the  year  before 
had,  perhaps,  temporarily  impaired. 

The  crop  of  1855-5(>,  it  will  be  seen  V\v  the  accom- 
panying figures,  was  3,.')"27,84.i  b:Ues.  which  has  been 
so  liberally  disposed  of  that  the  supplies  on  hand,  on 
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September  1, 1854,  to  August  81, 1855,  inclusive. 

i   September  1, 1855,  to  August  31, 1856,  inclusive. 

Date 

RECEIPTS. 

EXPORTS. 

^ 

RECEIPTS 

EXPORTS. 

d 

8 

to 

Great 
Britain. 

France. 

North 
Europe. 

Other 
foreign 
pons. 

i 

•a 

Great 
Britain. 

!.,„„„„      North 
^™°«-   Europe 

Olher 
foreign 
ports. 

1 

e 

>i 

>. 

^ 

>, 

_5 

g 

.J 

^ 

.■ 

.■ 

> 

B 

« 

^ 

— • 

^ 

•5  ■ 

" 

.M 

•2 

.a 

1 

^ 

■< 

"5       "^ 

"« 

^ 

■5 

■3 

^ 

M 

^ 

i 

^ 

H 

^ 

H 

? 

H 

^ 

H 

^ 

a 

So 

^ 

H 

^ 

H        i 

H 

■s 

H 

^ 

H 

^ 

0 

S 

to 

Sept. 

1<» 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

10 

10 

82 

1     0'     30 

0 

19  1  0 

1 

0|     0 

0 

1 

21 

21 

134 

9fi 

10 

18 

s 

14 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

10 

20 

90 

1   41       71 

lu 

29  1  2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

14 

35 

142 

Oct 

3 

20 

ss 

5 

19 

6 

7 

0 

3 

0 

2 

11 

31 

127 

57     128 

16 

451  4 

7 

1 

3 

0 

1 

21 

66 

179 

10 

47       86 

14 

83|10l   17 

1 

4 

0 

2 

26 

56 

lU 

61     189 

15 

60    6 

18 

0 

3 

0 

1 

21 

77 

212 

u 

17 

39  [    124 

8 

41 

61   23 

0 

4 

2 

4 

16 

72 

146 

70     259 

21 

81  i  5 

18 

1 

4 

2 

8 

29 

106 

238 

u 

01 

4;?     167 

8 

49 

1    24 

1 

5 

1 

5 

11 

83 

166 

72     331 

18 

99    8 

21 

3 

V 

2 

5 

26 

182 

274 

" 

31 

41     208 

6 

55 

5    29 

0 

5 

1      6 

12 
29 

95 

192 
211 

69     400 
81     481- 

25 
38 

124    3 

24 

4 

11 

9 

14 

41 

173 

292 

T 

47     255 

18 

73 

9    38 

1 

6 

1      7 

124 

162  1  9 

88 

5 

16 

4 

18 

56 

229 

289 

It 

66  1    .321 

'??, 

95 

6    44 

2 

8 

4    11 

34 

1.58 

226 

55     586 

30 

192  IlO 

43 

3 

19 

2 

20 

45 

274 

294 

u 

'^1 

66 1    387 

17 

112  11     55 

1 

9 

2    13 

31 

1S9 

261 

1   96     632 

54 

246  24 

67 

1 

20 

6 

26 

85 

859 

288 

" 

2S 

67     454 

25 

137    3    58 

0 

9 

4    17 

32 

221 

289 

92'    72419 

265  |12 

79 

V 

2V 

3 

29 

41 

400 

331 1 

Dec. 

5 

81 

535 

39 

176    3!    61 

2 

11    2    19 

46 

267 

814 

116     840 

17 

282  W 

96 

2 

29 

5 

84 

41 

441 

402 

1'^ 

85 

620 

47 

223 

7    68 

1 

12    3    22 

58 

325 

330 

124     964 

45 

327  13 

114 

'1' 

36 

6 

40 

76 

617 

4:32 

ii 

It 

87 

707 

39 

262 

10 

78 

1 

13    1    23 

51 

376 

346 

144  1,108 

60 

887  22 

186 

V 

43 

U 

51 

100 

617 

464 

" 

26 

77 

784 

54 

316 

7 

85 

0 

13    6    29 

67 

443 

354 

144  !l,2.52 

1 

2S 

415  20 

166 

6 

5 

49 
54 

8 
6 

59 
65 

62 
55 

670 

525 
584 

0 

70     854 148 

aw 

92 

1!    14 

3!   82 

59 

502 

364 

137 

1,389 

32 

447  |l2 

168 

7.34 

q 

59     913  '47 

411 

6 

98 

2|    16 

1!   .33 

56 

558 

360 

137 

1,526 

5:3 

500  1  9 

177 

2 

56 

67 

66 

800 

640 

,i 

1(i 

65     978  {56 

467 

11 

109 

9    25 

2    35 

78 

636 

Sib 

100 

1,626 

29 

629  12 

189 

5 

61 

6 

73 

o2 

852 

681 

u 

"H 

70  1,048  58 

525 

12 

121 

7i    32 

3    38 

80 

716 

313 

107 

1,733 

08 

587  i20 

209 

4 

65 

U 

84 

98 

945 

677 

" 

30 

76 1,124 146 

571 

■^ 

128 

9 

41 
46 

11    49 
1    50 

73 

58 

789 

314 
365 

84 
88 

1,817 
1,905 

50 
76 

637  15 

713    8 

224 
282 

12 

77 

V 

91 

84 

1,029 

647 

Feb 

6 

121  1,245  43 

614 

9 

137 

5 

847 

6 

83 

3 

94 

93 

1,122 

655 

IS 

105!l.350  33 

647 

8ll45 

10!   56 

5    55 

56 

908 

398 

82 

1,9S7 

50 

703  '28 

260 

9 

92 

4 

98 

91 

1,213 

598 

,1 

''0 

101 1,451  !45 

69:^ 

91  154 

5;    61 

3    58 

62 

965 

408 

111 

2,098 

V3 

836  20 

2.80 

28 

120 

19 

IW 

110 

1,358 

554 

" 

27 

77  ,1,528  51 

74:3 

18  172 
16l  188 

3    64 

6    70 

9 
2 

67 

«1 

1,046 

408 

117  J2,215  |41 

877  ^16 

296 

14 

134 

4 

121 

75 

1,42'j 

,566 

f) 

77  I1.6O5  !48 

791 

69 

72 

1,118 

.398 

151 12,366 

43 

920  '28 

819 

n 

145 

10 

131 

87 

1,515 

628 

1^ 

89, 

1,687  55 

R46 

71195 

loi    80 

4    73 

76 

1,194 

3S7 

131 12,497 

59 

979    4 

323 

15 

160 

13 

144 

91 

1,606 

660 

u 

11 

73 

1,760 

33 

879 

12  207 

2I    82 

1    74 

4? 

1,242 

375 

123  2,620 

60 

1,039  ,11 

3.34 

13 

1(3 

4 

148 

88 

1,694 

64:3 

" 

26 

63 

1,823 

56 

985 

23  230 

6    88 

3    77 

88 

1,330 

311 

109  2,729 

55 

1,094 1  5 

389 

13 
9 

186 
195 

5 

2 

153 
155 

78 
67 

1,772 

660 
670 

AprU 

9, 

SO 

1,903 

28 

963 

19  249 

2!    90 

ol   77 

49 

1,-379 

820 

97  2,826 

40 

1,134  16 

355 

1,839 

q 

92 

1.995 

21 

984 

5  254 

21    92 

4    81 

32 

1,411 

357 

83  2,909  66 

1,200  10 

865 

13 

20s 

5 

160 

94 

1,933 

658 

11 

16 

86  ;2,0S1 

35 

1,019 

IS  272 

11    93 

6    87 

60 

1,471 

346 

89  2,998  79 

1,279  !l0 

875 

3 

211 

6 

166 

98 

2,031 

619 

u 

9•^ 

64  !2,145  29 
85  |2,230  j41 

1,048 

14  2S6 

Ol    93 

6    93 

49 

l,.52fl 

359 

69  ;3,067  69 

1,.348  12 

387 

6 

■^ii 

4 

IV  0 

91 

2,122 

687 

" 

80 

l,0s9 

14  300 

3 

J6_(^,_100 

65 
74 

1,585 

354 
.341 

75  3,142  68 
50  8,192  |56 

1,416  16 

1,472  |19 

402 
421 

5 

7 

222 

220 

8 
19 

178 
197 

96 

101 

2,218 

550 
600 

May 

7 

81  2,311  36 

1,125 

28:  .328 

4 

100 

6;  106 

1,659 

2,319 

11 

55  [2,366  39 
40  12,406  21 

1,164 

14|  342 

OjlOO 

4|llO 

57 

1,716 

824 

52  .3,244  65 

1,.537  ,12 

433 

6 

2:34 

■i 

204 

89 

2,408 

440 

u 

9\ 

1,185 

17!  359 

2  102 

2j  112 

42 

1,758 

325 

45  3,2b9  33 

1,570  10 

413 

3 

237 

2 

206 

48 

2,456 

404 

" 

2S 

2S  ;2,434 

48 
39 

1,233 

1->I  377 

4  106 

2|ll4 

72 

1,830 

266 

41  ,3,330  24 

1,.594    0 

44^3 

2 

239 

6 

211 

81 

2,4S7 

410 

4 

45  ;2,479 

1.272 

12!  389 

4' 110 

8  122 

63 

1,893 

202 

30  ;.3,860 

49 

1,64^3  1  4 

447 

8 

247 

3 

214 

64 

2,551 

350 

11 

25  ;2,.504  !36 

1,808 

7,396 

1  111 

6  128 

60 

1,943 

179 

26  3,386 

40 

1,6S3  17 

464 

s 

249 

2 

216 

61 

2.612 

.320 

u 

IS 

34 ,2,538  30 

1  .338 

3;  399 

3  114 

1|129 

8V 

1,980 

162 

19  3,405 

62 

1,745    6 

4V0 

7 

256 

1 

217 

76 

2.6S8 

262 

" 

25 

51  J2,.589  24 

1,362 

8, 402 

0  114 
lill5 

2 
1 

131 

29 

2,009 

174 

9  3,414 

42 

1,787    2 

472 

4 

260 

5 

222 

58 

2,741 

213 

July 

9 

81  2,620  17 
49  2,669  ilO 

1,.S79 

1  403 

135 

23 

2,032 

175 

18  2,427 

46 

1,832    0 

472 

2 

262 

3 

225 

50  2,791 

177 

9 

1.389 

2  405 

1116 

l!l36 

14 

2,046 

200 

16  8,443 

26 

l,s.'")8    6 

478 

1 

268 

8 

233 

41 

2,832 

160 

n 

16 

25  12,694  27 

1  416 

0,405 

4  120 

6!  142 

3V 

2,083 

184 

7 

3,450  lis 

1,876    0 

478 

0 

263 

6 

239 

24 

2,806 

122 

u 

?3 

21 12,715  19 

l,4;W 

1  406 

2  122 

0  142 

22 

2,105 

178 

6 

8,456  25 

1,901    0 

478 

2 

26.^ 

5 

244 

32 

2,888 

87 

" 

30 

22  2,737  20 

1,455 

0  406 

4|  126  1  5  147 

29 

2,134 

166 

11 

3,467 

s 

1,909    0 

4V8 

1 
1 

266 

5 

249 

14 

2,902 

78 

Aug. 

6 

13  2,750  25 

1,4S0 

1  407 

2  128 

1148 

29 

2,163 

149 

3  !3,470 

10 

1,919!  0 

478 

267 

8 

252 

14  2,916 

63 

13 

12  ,2,762  22 

1,.502 

2  409 

4  132 

0  148 

2S 

2,191 

12; 

12 

3,482 

20 

1,939 

0 

478 

0 

26^ 

1 

253 

21  2,987 

57 

t; 

■i^o 

10  2,772  13 

1,515 

0:  409 

Ol  1.32 

l!l49 

14 

2,205 

121 

8 

3,485 

6 

1,945 

0 

478 

0 

26V 

0 

253 

6  2,943 

61 

u 

91 

1312,785,13 

1,528 

0,  409 

1  133 

l|l50 

15 

2.220 

112 

4 

3,4S9 

0 

1,945 

0 

4V8 

0 

26; 

0 

253 

0  2,948 

51 

Correction 

62  2,847  ^22 

1,.550    1  410 

21.35    0  150 

25 

2,245 

143 

89  3,528 

0 

1,921 

« 

481 
4S1 

37  304 

^ 

249 
249 

12  2,955 

64 
64 

Total.... 

i2.847 

1,550 1      410 

135 1     |l50 

2,245 

143 

3,528 

1,921 

J 

304 

2,955 

both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are  down  to  a  figure  which 
encourages  the  expectation  that  quite  as  much,  in  the 
aggregate,  will  be  required  for  actual  consumption,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  course  of  the  year  on  which 
we  have  just  entered.  Thus  much  by  way  of  retro- 
spect. 

To  revert  to  details  ;  our  market  opened  steady  in 
September,  185.5,  with  a  fair  business,  but  during  the 
remainder  of  that  month  and  throughout  October,  un- 
der the  influence  of  adverse  accounts  from  Kuropc,  and 
heavy  receipts  at  the  South,  a  gradual  decline  ensued, 
prices  having  fallen  upward  of  one  cent  on  nearly  all 
grades  during  that  period.     About  the  beginning  of 


November,  we  received  advices  of  a  heavy  frost  in 
some  of  the  growing  regions,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  paucity  of  our  stock,  caused  a  reactionary 
movement :  but  tlie  response  from  Liverpool  to  our 
frost  accounts  not  proving  as  favorable  as  was  ex- 
pected, the  market  again  took  a  downward  turn,  and 
prices  gradually  receded  for  several  weeks,  when  in- 
telligence arrived  of  the  acceptance  bj-  Kussia  of  the 
proposition  of  the  Allies  as  tiie  basis  for  peace.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  welcome  news,  greater  animation 
was  manifested  in  tlie  market,  and  prices  were  once 
more  in  the  ascendant.  This  feeling  continued  for 
several  weeks — the  market  being  supported,  mainlj-  by 
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speculative  shippers — when  prices  took  another  turn, 
and  the  improvement  obtained  on  the  strength  of  the 
peace  propositions  was  quite  lost.  Subsequently,  during 
a  period  of  many  weeks,  which  brings  us  down  to  the 
last  of  April,  the  market  was  very  strong,  and  a  rise 
of  fully  one  cent  was  realized.  Our  domestic  spinners 
were,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  most 
heavy  operators,  taking  on  an  average  12  to  15,000 
bales  per  week.  Early  in  Maj*,  a  complete  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  our  leading 
exporters.  Large  holders,  who  had  been  sanguine  of 
such  an  advance  in  Liverpool  as  would  enable  them  to 
recover  tlieir  investments  in  the  staple,  were  disap- 
pointed, the  market  again  becoming  dull  and  drooping. 


The  depression  _wa3  not  of  long  duration,  however,  foi 
the  reduced  supply  not  only  here,  but  in  everj'  part 
of  the  United  States,  now  began  to  attract  attention, 
and  holders  became  indifferent  about  offering  their 
supplies ;  and  as  the  high  prices  checked  consumption, 
the  market  assumed  an  inactivity'  unusual  for  the 
season,  which  continued  throughout  July  and  August, 
holders  all  the  time  maintaining  an  unrelenting  firm- 
ness. 

The  year  closed  with  a  reduced  stock,  both  here  and 
at  the  South,  and  the  supply  in  the  manufacturers' 
hands  at  the  eastward  being  also  limited,  the  inclina- 
tion of  prices  was  to  a  higher  range. 

The  trade  of  New  York  has  apj)arf:ntly  fallen  off;  a 


Cotton  Crop  of  tue  U.nited  State? 

,  FOR  EACH  Year,  from 

Septembee  1 

,  1823  to  September  1, 

1856. 

Date. 

TOTAl 

Geor^ln. 

CHOP   BECEIVED   IM  ATLANTIC  nATKS. 

TOTAL  CROP    KICEIV 

ED    n  niLF  STATXa. 

CROP. 
Grand  I'oUL 

South  Carolina. 

North  Carolina 

Virnrlnia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

1      Louisiana. 

Teia». 

1S24 

152J35 

i:}4,518 

46,000 

and  Virginia 

4,500 

44,924 

126,481 

* 

5-0.1.58 

l'i25 

138,000 

97,000 

72,000 

" 

3,000 

&8,796 

200,458 

569.249 

1S26 

190,592 

111,978 

88,480 

" 

2.817 

74.201 

251.9.59 

720,027    1 

1S27 

233,920 

179,810 

112,811 

" 

4,163 

89,707 

336,870 

957,281 

1S2.S 

15:J,749 

109,733 

77,422 

" 

8,940 

71. .56:3 

304.186 

720.593 

1S29 

249,166 

168,275 

104,621 

" 

4,146 

79.958 

2&4,249 

870,415 

1830 

2.53,117 

188,871 

86,862 

35,500 

5,787 

102.684 

.3.54.024 

976.S45 

1831 

230,502 

185,166 

36.540 

83,895 

13,078 

113,186 

426.485 

1,0-38.848 

1S32 

276,437 

178,872 

28,461 

87,500 

22,651 

125.921 

822,685 

9S7.47T 

1833 

271,025 

181,876 

30,258 

30,829 

2.3,641 

129,366 

408,443 

1. 070,483 

ia34 

258,(S5 

227,359 

83,220 

44,725 

36,738 

149.973 

454.719 

1.205.894 

18:35 

222,670 

203,166 

.34,399 

a3,170 

52,085 

197,692 

511.146 

1, 2.54.329 

183G 

270,121 

231,287 

82,057 

29,197 

79,762 

236,715 

481,536 

1,360.725 

1S3T 

202,971 

196,877 

13,004 

28,613 

83,708 

2-32.243 

600.877 

1.422,980 

1888 

804,210 

294,334 

21,439 

82,000 

106,171 

309.807 

7.31,2.56 

1,801,497 

1839 

20.5,112 

210,171 

11,136 

22,200 

75,177 

251,742 

584.994 

1.860..582 

1S40 

292,693 

813,194 

9,394 

23,650 

136,257 

44.5.725 

95.3.672 

2.177,385 

1841 

148,947 

227,400 

7,865 

20,800 

93,552 

820.701 

S14.6S0 

1,684.945 

1842 

232,271 

260,164 

9,737 

19,013 

114,416 

818,.315 

727.658 

1,68.3..574 

18-13 

299,491 

851,658 

9,089 

12,139 

161,088 

481.714 

1,060,246 

2.378,375 

1844 

255,597 

804,870 

8,618 

14,500 

145,562 

467,990 

a32.172 

2,030,409 

1845 

295,440 

426,361 

12,487 

25,200 

188,693 

517,196 

929.126 

2,894,503 

1S46 

194,911 

251,405 

10.637 

18,282 

141,184 

4v!1.966 

1.037.144 

27.('l68 

2.100.58T 

184T 

242,789 

850.200 

6,061 

13,991 

127,852 

82.3.462 

705.979 

8.-317 

1.773,651 

1848 

254,875 

261,752 

1,518 

8,952 

153,776 

486.336 

1,190.7*3 

89.742 

2,*17.684 

1849 

391,372 

45S.117 

10,041 

17,550 

200.186 

518,706 

1,09:3.797 

.38.827 

2,728,596 

1S50 

34;?,035 

884,265 

11,861 

11,500 

1S1,.344 

3.50.9.52 

781.886 

81.263 

2,096,706 

1851 

322,376 

387,075 

12,928 

19,940 

181,204 

451,748 

9:3.3.6.39 

45,820 

2,355.257 

1852 

325,714 

476,614 

16,242 

20.820 

188,499 

M9,449 

1.373.404 

64.052 

8.015,029 

1853 

849,490 

463,203 

2.3.496 

25,783 

179,476 

54.5.029 

1,530.875 

8.5.790 

8.262,382 

1854 

816,005 

416,754 

11,524 

21,936 

l.>5,444 

538,684 

1,346.925 

110.325 

2,9-30.027 

1855 

878,694 

499.272 

26,139 

81,000 

136.597 

4.'>4..595 

1.232,M4 

80.7:37 

2.347,889 

1856 

889,445 

495,976 

26,093 

20,458 

144,404 

659.73S 

1,661,4-3:3 

116,078 

8,527,815 

*  Texas  at  this  time  was  not  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
Fbkiohts  to  Europe,  Eates  of  Exchange,  Stock  on  Hasd,  and  Extreme  Prices  from  1328  to  1856. 


Year. 

FREIGHTS, 

From  New  York,  lat  Octolxr. 

At  New  York,"l8t  October. 

STOCK  OM  HA.<a>.                         Extreme  Prieea  In  Live 

rpool. 

Liverpool. 

Havre 

London. 

France. 

America. 

Liverpool.    Upland.  '*  Good.''. 

S*a  Island. 

1st  October. 

I3l  j£.niiarv  pfn.-e.          pence'l 

pence. 

peace. 

1823 

— l-2rf. 

— 

C.               — 

— 

153,000 

8  1-2—10  3-41 

22 

— 

24 

1824 

8-8  —1-2 

—1 

1-4   ,10  1-4—10  1-2 

-625 

861,000 

8  8-4—10  1-21 

22 

— 

27 

1825 

:3-S  —1-2 

1           —1 

1-4    10  1-2—11 

—512  1-2 

821,000 

9  1-2—19  1-2 

27 



42 

1826 

:3-8  —1-2 

—1 

12       —12  1-2.525  ,    —5:50 

811,600  1  6  3-4—  8  3-4 

20 

— 

30 

1827 

1-4  —1-2 

1-2  — 

6-8    II        — 11  1-4!.511  1-4— 515 

237,306     6  8-4—  7  S-4 

18 

— 

20 

1828 

1-4  —3-8 

3-4  —1 

10  1-2—11        510       —512  1-2 

842,700  1  6  S-S—  7  8-8; 

IS 

— 

23 

1829 

—1-4 

7-8  —1  1-8  i  9  5-8—  9  3-4i             -522  1-4 

1.57,.590  i  6  1-4—  7 

18 

— 

21 

18:30 

,3-8  —7-16 

—1 

[10  1-4—10  1-45.32  1-2-5-35 

.34.895 

208,200  !  7       —  7  7-8 

18 

— 

20 

1831 

—1-4 

7-8  —1 

10  8-4—11        510       -^11  1-4 

119.423 

258,000  1  6  7-8—  7  1-4 

IS 

— 

18 

1832 

3-8  -7-16 



8-4  1           —  8        580       —582  1-2 

41  ..599 

212.360  1  7       —  8 

13 

— 

18 

13:33 

1-4  _s-3 

3-4—1 

'■  ^       —  7  1-2              ^532  1-2 

4.S.2ft5 

197.960     7  7-8—12  1-2 

13 

— 

22 

18:34 

:i.S  —1-2 

1-2  — 

5-8  1  7  1-4—  7  1-2  5-30       -532  1-2 

29.617 

180,770     8  7-3—11 

20 

— 

26 

1S;35  .3-8  —7-16 

8-4—1 

1  9       —  9  1-4522  1-2— .525 

41.623 

145.310   10  1-4-13  1-4 

.3it 

— 

83 

1K.36  3-8  —1-2 

3-4  —1 

1  8       —  S  1-21             —525 

43.:341 

I84.7IX)   10  1-2—12 

80 

— 

86 

1837 

1-4  —.3-8 

3-4—1 

14       —15                    —502  1-2 

7.5.820 

2iH„590     7  1-4-11 

80 

— 

40 

18:38 

1^  _V16 

1-2  — 

8-4    10       —10  1-41517  1-2—520 

40.305 

170,820     8  1-4—91-2 

80 

— 

83 

1839 

.5-16—7-16 

3-4  -1 

9  8-4—10  1-4  615       —517  1-2 

52.244 

24S.<m»  ]  7  1-2—10  1-4; 

86 

— 

86 

1840 

1-4  —5-16 

1-2  — 

8-4     8       —  8  1-4 

—520 

53,442 

1st  Sept. 

72.479 

206,042 

6  6-8—  7  1-4: 

23 

— 

86 

IWl    1-4  —5-16 

8-4  —1 

j  9  3-4—10 

—517  1-2 

866,140 

7       —  7  8-4i 

24 



28 

1842  :8-16-l-4 

1-2  — 

8-4  '  6  8-4—  7  1-2 

— ^•35 

81,<07 

429,8.30 

6  8-4—  7       1 

24 

— 

24 

1843  8-16—1-4 

:3-8  — 

6-8 

9       —  9  1-4528  3-4—525 

94.4S6 

456.600 

6  1-2—  6  1-2 

24 

— 

24 

1844 

5-16— .'3-3 

8-4  —1 

9  .3-4—10                    —522  1-2 

1.59.772 

6Kt,880 

6  1-4—  6  8-4 

24 

— 

30 

1845 

1-4  —5-16 

11-16— 

8-4 

9  8-4—10  1-4,528  8-4—52.5 

98,420 

749,.580 

5       —  6  8-4 

80 

— 

80 

1846 

1-4  -5-16 

.5-3  — 

7-8 

8  1-2-9       1530       —582  1-2 

107,1'22 

835,480 

5       —  7  3-4 

84I 

— 

80 

1847 

8-16—1-4 

3-4  —1 

7  1-2—  8        527  1-2— 52S  :5-4 

214.8.37 

4aS970     5  8-4—  3  1-43 

—12  1 

-2 — 25 — .W  ! 

1848 

-3-16 



5-8 

9       —  9  8-81             —520 

171,468 

36.8.5.30  1  4  8-4—  6          6 

—   8 

— 2iV 

-35 

1849 

-1-8 



1-2 

9  1-2-  9  3-4.525        —.527  1-2 

1M,768 

89^840 

4  7-8—  7  1-5  6  1 

2—  9  :3 

-4-20-20 

1850 

—1-4 



1-2 

10        —10  1-2  520        —522  1-2 

167,930 

468,000 

7  1-2—  8  3-4  9 

—11  1 

-2-2IW20 

1851 

-1-8 



3-S    10  1-4—10  1-2.511  1-4—512  1-2 

128.3(H 

.V>S.395 

5  ;3-4—  '^  6-3   3 

—11 

—20—28 

1852 

—1-8 



1-t    10  1-4—10  5-8513  3-4—515 

91.176 

4>S,780 

5  .3-4—  7        10 

—13 

— 24— S8 

185:3  .'3-16—1-4 



1-2  '9       —  9  1-2  513  3-4—515 

ia\643 

577,810 

6  1-2—  7  1-413 

—15 

— »-« 

18,54          —1-8 



1-2      9  1-4—  9  3-4  511  1-4—513  3-4 

1.3.\60S 

697.500 

6  8-8—  7          9  1-2- la 

— «4- 

-S6  ! 

18&5  ,5-82—3-16 



1^     9  5-8-10       1             —512  1-2 

148,336 

651,840 

6  8-3—  7  1-2  3 

—10 

-«>-St  1 

1856 

— 

— 

«,m 

1 

1 

COT 


452 


COT 


circumstance  which  discovers  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion in  the  large  increase  of  transitu  business  between 
the  principal  southern  ports  and  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope.    These  operations  are  mainly  under  the  control 


of  parties  in  this  city,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  specu- 
lators, brokers,  agents  for  foreign  spinners,  etc.  It  has 
frequently  happened  that,  when  the  stock  here  was  re- 
duced to  a  comparative!}'  low  figure,  parties  who  operate 


Statement  showing  the  Estimated  "Weekly  Sales  op  Cotton  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Quotations  foe 
"Middling  Uplands"  and  "Middling  Orleans,"  with  the  Bates  of  Freight  to  Liverpool,  and  the  course 
of  Exchange  on  London  and  Paris,  foe  the  Teak  ending  Sept.  1,  1856. 


Date. 

Sales. 

Middling 
Uplands. 

Middling 
Orleans. 

Freight  to  Liverpool. 

Exchange  on 
London. 

Exchange  on 
Pari,. 

Sept.    4,  1855 

"       11 

10,000 

4,000 

10,000 

8,000 

5,000 

5,.500 

5,000 

7,000 

9,000 

6,000 

9,500 

10,500 

9,000 

6,000 

14,000 

7,000 

11,500 

6,.500 

11,000 

14,000 

10,000 

5,500 

20,000 

15,000 

32,000 

25,000 

12,000 

12,000 

16,000 

16,500 

23,000 

1T,000 

25,000 

22,000 

18,000 

8,000 

12,000 

9,000 

15,000 

5,000 

12.000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,500 

8,000 

10,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

11 

10  3-4 
10  1-2 
101-8 
10 

9  5-S 

91-2 

9  1-4 

9  1-8 

9 

91-4 

9  1-2 

9  5-8 

9  1-2 

91-8 

9  1-8 

9  1-4 

91-4 

9  1-4 

9  1-4 

9  1-4 

9  1-4 

9  3-4 

9  7-8 
10  3-8 
10  8-8 
10  3.8 
10  1-8 
10  1-8 
101-4 
10  3-8 
10  1.2 

10  3-4 

11  1-8 
111-4 
10  3-4 
10  3-4 
10  5.8 
10  5-8 
10  3-4 

10  7-3 

11  1-8 
111-8 
111-4 
H  3-8 
115-8 
115-8 
115-8 
115-8"'""- 
11  5-8  nom. 

11 
11 

113-8 
111-8 
10  3-4 
10  3-8 
10  1-4 
10 

9  7-8 

9  3-4 

9  5-S 

9  3-8 

9  5-8 

9  7-8 
10 

9  5-8 

91-2 

9  1-2 

9  1-2 

9  1-2 

9  1-2 

9  1-2 

91-2 

9  1-2 
10 

10  1-4 
10  3-4 
10  3-4 
10  3-4 
10  3-8 
10  3-8 
10  1-2 
10  5-8 
10  3-4 
11 

113-8 
111-2 
11 
11 
10  7-8 

10  7-3 
11 

111-8 
113-8 
113-8 
111-2 
115-8 
117-8 
117-3 

11  7-8 

11  7-8  "<"•'• 
11  7-8  "o"- 
113-8 
113-8 

3-16—  ...    per  lb. 
3-16—  7-32      " 
1-4  —  9-32      " 
5-16—  ...        " 
7-16—  1-2        " 
3-8  —  7-16      " 
3-8  —  . . . 
5-16—11-32      " 
5-16—  ... 
1-4  —  . . .        " 
5-32—  3-16      " 
1-3  —  5-32      " 
5-32—  3-16      " 
5-32—  3-16      " 
1-4  —  . . .        " 
9-32—  5-16      " 
7-32—  1-4 
3-16—  ...        " 
3-16—  7-32      •' 
1-4  —  . . . 
1-4-...        " 
1-4  —  ... 
3-16—  ... 
7-32—  1-4 
1-4  —  . . . 
1-4  —  9-32      » 
3-16—  7-32      " 
1-4  —  ... 
1-4  —  9-32      " 
9-32—  5-16      " 
1-4  —  . . .        " 
1-4  —  ... 
3-16—  ... 
1-8  —  . . . 
1-8  —  ... 
1-8  —  ...        » 
3-16—  ...        " 
3-16—  7-32      " 
3-16—  ... 
5-32—  3-16      " 
3-16—  7-32      " 
3-16—  ... 
3-16—  ... 
3-16—  ... 
5-32—  ...        " 
5-32—  ... 
1-8  —  5-32      " 
1-8  —  ... 
1-3  —  ... 
1-8  —  ... 
5-32—  ... 
5-32—  ... 

109  3-4—110 
109  3-4—110 
109  7-3—    .... 
109  7-8—    .... 
1091-2—    .... 
109       —109 1-4 
103  1-2—109 
109       —109 1-4 
108  1-2—109 
108  1-2—109 
108       —108 1-2 
108       —108  1-4 
108       —108 1-4 
108       —103 1-4 
108  3-4^109 
108  3-4—109 
103  1-2—103  3-4 
1081-2—    .... 
108      —108 1-4 
108  1-4—108  1-2 
108       —108 1-2 
108  1-4—103  1-2 

108  1-2—108  3-4 

109  —109 1-4 
109      —109  1-4 
109      —109 1-4 
109  1-4—109  3-S 
109  1-4—109  3-8 
109  1.4—109  3-8 
109  1.2—    .... 
1091.2—   .... 
109  1.2—   .... 
109  5-8—    .... 
109  5-8—   .... 
109  3-4—110 
109  3-4^    .... 

109  3-4—110 

110  —    .... 
109  3-4—   .... 
109  1-2-109  3-4 
109  1-2—109  8-4 
109.3-4—    .... 
109  3-4—110 
109  3-4—110 

109  3-4—110 

110  —110 1-8 
110      —    .... 
109  5-3-109  7-3 

109  5-8-109  7-8 
109.3-4—    .... 

110  —110  1-4 
110      —110 1-4 

5.121-2—    .... 
5.121-2—    .... 
5.121-2—    .... 

5.12  1-2—    .... 

5.13  3-4—    .... 

5.15  —5.16 1-4 
5.161-4—5.18  3-4 

5.16  1-4—5.18  3-4 

5.17  1-2—5.20 

5.17  1-2—5.18  3-4 

5.18  3-4—5.20 
5.18  3-4—5.20 

5.20  —    .... 

5.21  1-4—5.20 
5.20       —    .... 
5.18  3-4—5.17  1-2 
5.20       —    .... 

5.20  -5.22 1-2 
5.221-2—    .... 
5.211-4—    .... 
5.211-4—    .... 

5.21  l-4r-      .... 

5.211-4—    .... 
5.211-4—    .... 
5.18  3-4—5.21 1-4 
5.171-2—    .... 
5.171-2—    .... 
5.21  1-4—    .... 
5.20       —5.17 1-2 
5.20       -5.17 1-2 
6.20       —5.17 1-2 
5.17  1-2—5.18  3-4 
5.17  1-2—    .... 
5.17  1-2—    .... 
5.16  1-4—    .... 
6.161-4—    .... 
6.161-4—    .... 
5.16  1-4—    .... 
5.161-4—    .... 
5.16  14—    ..... 
5.16  1-4—    .... 

5.16  1-4—    ... 
.5.17  1-2—5.15 

5.17  1-2— .5.15 

5.16  1-4—5.15 

5.17  1-4-^5.15 
6.17  1-2—5.15 
5.17  1-2-5.15 
5.17  1-2—5.15 
6.16  1-4—5.15 
5.12  1-2—    .... 
5.12  1-2—    .... 

"      18 

"      24 

Oct.      2 

8 

"      16 

"      22 

"      30 

Nov.    6 

"      IS...*.. 

"      19 

"      27 

Dec.     3 

"      11 

"      17 

"      25 

Jan.     1,  1856 

"      11 

"      18 

"      23 

"      28 

Feb.     5 

"      11 

"      19 

"      25 

"      10 

"      18 

"      24 

April    1 

"      15 

"      21 

«      29 

Mav     5 

«      13 

"      19 

"      27 

"      10 

"      16 

"      24 

«      30 

July     8 

"      14 

"      22 

"      28 

"      11 

"      19 

"      25 

Exports 

from,  and  Consf-mption  op  Cotton  in,  the  United  States, 

FROM  1827 

TO  1856. 

Year. 

E.XPORTS  TO  VARIOUS  PLACES. 

CONSUMPTION  AT  VARIOUS  PLACES.                               | 

ENGLAND— 

weekly. 

United  Slates 

UnitedSlates 

England , 

ENGLAND. 

FRANCE, 

OTHER  POINT? 

Bales. 

north  of 

south  &  west 

weekly, 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Uplaads. 

Seals. 

Bales. 

Virginia. 

of  Virginia. 

of  all  kinds. 

1827 

646,139 

157,952 

49,707 

853,793 

8,131 

754 

230,000 

103,483 

12,977 

1828 

424,743 

148,519 

26,733 

600,000 

9,200 

360 

277,500 

120,593 

14,080 

1829 

439,001 

184,821 

66,173 

749,000 

9,092 

869 

241,680 

104,853 

14,831 

1830 

595,713 

200,791 

42,212 

8;33,716 

10,208 

673 

264,750 

126,512 

16,002 

1331 

613,718 

127,029 

27,036 

772,783 

11,041 

635 

250,784 

182,142 

16,496 

1832 

638,148 

207,209 

46,371 

891,723 

11, .540 

639 

243.843 

173,800 

17,140 

1833 

630,145 

207,517 

29,793 

567,455 

11,863 

460 

272,463 

194,412 

16,928 

1834 

756,291 

216,424 

55,236 

1,027,951 

1.3,094 

617 

806,000 

196,413 

17,667 

1835 

722,713 

2.52,470 

43,311 

1,023,499 

13,719 

619 

279,000 

216,888 

18,-348 

1336 

771,143 

266.1SS 

79,267 

1,116,603 

13,991 

665 

808,736 

236,783 

19,4.52 

1337 

850,736 

260,722 

56,917 

1,163,425 

14,661 

498 

857,212 

222,540 

20,:»3 

1833 

1,165,1,55 

321,430 

33,994 

1,575,629 

17,247 

3.54 

860,508 

246,068 

23,204 

1S89 

793,418 

242,243 

34,023 

1,074,639 

15,879 

379 

891,403 

276,018 

21,4;i0 

1840 

1,246,701 

447,465 

131,747 

1,376,003 

19,200 

310 

826,288 

295,193 

24,063 

1341 

853,742 

343,776 

10.5,7.59 

1,313,277 

17,279 

817 

445,685 

297,288 

22,929 

1842 

985,631 

898,129 

131,487 

2,46.5,247 

16,322 

265 

861,277 

267,850 

22,315 

1843 

1,469,711 

346,139 

194,287 

2,010,130 

19,973 

892 

445,086 

825,129 

26,294 

1844 

1,202,493 

282,685 

144,807 

1,629,490 

21,321 

296 

830,378 

846,744 

27,473 

1345 

1,439,306 

.359,857 

28.5,098 

1,033,756 

24,412 

356 

830,947 

889,006 

80,277 

1846 

1,102,369 

359,708 

204,720 

1,666,792 

24,260 

377 

417,8.51 

422,597 

80,498 

1847 

830,909 

241,436 

163,>«27 

1,241,222 

16,400 

383 

41.3,079 

427,967 

22,265 

1843 

1,324,265 

279,172 

2.54,324 

1,3.53,261 

22,443 

392 

292,407 

531,772 

75,000 

28,146 

1     1349 

],. 537,901 

863,259 

321,084 

2,227,854 

24,111 

868 

259,102 

518,089 

110,000 

30,546 

18.50 

1,106,771 

289,627 

198,7,57 

1,. 590,1.55 

20,233 

283 

851,672 

487,7ti9 

107,.500 

29,125 

1S51 

1,418,265 

301,8,53 

269,087 

1,988,710 

2.3,746 

427 

810,612 

404,108 

60,000 

31,988 

1852 

1,668,749 

421,375 

3.53,,522 

2,4i3,646 

27,743 

577 

,351,657 

608,029 

7.5,000 

85,790 

13.53 

1,736,860 

426,723 

364,312 

2,.523,400 

27,.514 

357 

894,612 

671,009 

90,000 

,36,618 

1354 

1,603,7.50 

874,058 

341,340 

2,819,148 

29,183 

427 

865,786 

610,.571 

105,000 

87,829 

1855 

1,549,716 

409,981 

284,560 

2,244,209 

29,728 

550 

.593,534 

85,000 

40,403 

1856 

1,921,386 

480,637 

502,538 

2,954,606 

652.729 

117,500 

COT 
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in  transitu  cotton  were  purchasing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  bales  per  week,  and  not  unfrequently  turning 
the  staple  over  two  or  three  times  in  the  period  which 
used  to  suffice,  under  the  old  system,  of  making  but 
one  fair  profit  out  of  it.  The  theory  of  certain  par- 
ties, based  upon  an  incorrect  estimate  of  things  as  they 
are,  favors  the  impression  that  the  cotton  trade  of  New 
York  is  on  the  wane,  but  like  all  other  theories  resting 
only  upon  the  basis  of  the  imagination,  it  fades  away 
before  the  recital  of  the  hard  facts  that  stare  it  in  the 
face. 

New  York  being  the  centre  of  the  world's  trade  on 
this  continent — the  grand  focus  of  all  the  latest  intel- 
ligence from  the  old  world,  and  all  sections  of  the 
new,  the  rendezvous  of  nearly  all  the  most  important 
lines  of  ocean  steamers,  the  entrepot  of  more  than  five 
eighths  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  countrj', 
the  readiest  medium,  financially  and  everj-  other  way, 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  the  planter 
and  agriculturist  here,  and  the  factor  and  manufacturer 
there — New  York  being  all  this  and  much  more  besides, 
we  repeat,  it  must  continue  to  control  the  cotton  trade 


of  the  country  for  a  century  to  come.  But  it  Ls  some- 
times inferred  that  the  American  cotton  trade  at  large 
is  destined  to  an  eventual  decline,  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  endeavors  of  Great  Britain  to  seek  new 
fields  for  its  cultivation  by  means  of  what  is  called 
free  labor,  near  the  pyramids  of  Egj'pt,  and  among  the 
sickly  malarias  of  the  East  Indies.  These  exf>eriment?, 
we  think,  have  lieen  sufficient!}'  tested  to  justify  the 
conclusion,  that  the  cotton  planter  of  the  United  States 
has  nothing  to  apprehend,  for  at  least  a  generation  to 
come,  from  anj'  competition  from  these  sources.  Even 
did  tiie  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  plant  in  the  Indies 
succeed  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  remoteness  of  the  producer  from  the  manu- 
facturer, must  always  give  us  such  an  advantage,  as 
regards  low  freights  and  expeditious  transit,  as  would 
render  the  colonial  speculation  comparatively  profit- 
less. There  are  many  other  considerations  and  argu- 
ments which  might  be  adduced  to  substantiate  this 
conclusion,  but  these,  we  take  it  for  granted,  are  not 
required,  to  allay  any  serious  apprehensions  of  do- 
mestic ruin  from  this  species  of  foreign  competition. 


Stocks  of  Cotton  on  Hand  in  the  United  States  on  SIst  August.    Bales. 


1856. 

1S55. 

1S54. 

1853. 

185-3. 

1951. 

1850. 

1849. 

184«. 

1847. 

New  Orleans.. 

6,995 

89,425 

24,121 

10,522 

9,758 

15,390 

16,612 

15,480 

87,4*>1 

28,498 

Mobile 

5,005 

28,519 

29,278 

7,516 

2,819 

27,797 

12,962 

5,046 

28,5^ 

24,172 

Florida. 

74 

106 

5S3 

523 

451 

278 

1,148 

615 

507 

2,10S 

Texas 

62.3 
3,.331 

2.062 
8,837 

2,205 
11,518 

428 
12,9,84 

817 
6,657 

596 
34,011 

265 
29,069 

452 
25,819 

747 
86,603 

32 
25,020 

Sav'h&Aug'a. 

Cfiarleston 

8,144 

2,085 

17,031 

15,126 

11,146 

10,953 

80,693 

2-3,806 

14,085 

29,655 

N.  Carolina..  .. 

Virginix 

S43 

550 

750 

400 

450 

620 

1,000 

1,760 

444 

448 

New  York 

34,657 

56,846 

82,988 

67,675 

45,796 

8.5,410 

60,720 

67,035 

41,967 

63,259 

Other  N.  ports. 
Total 

9,.500 

9,846 

17,129 

20,469 

14,282 

3,850 

15,456 

15,250 

16,180 

26,650 

64,171 

14.3,8;36 

135,683 

135,643 

91,176 

128,900 

167,980 

154,753 

171,468 

214,837 

IV.  CoTTOX  Tr.\de  of  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain.  1.  General  Information  Respecting 
the  Cotton  Trade  of  the  United  States. — Great  Britain. — 
The  annual  average  importation  of  cotton  from  all 
countries  into  England  the  last  five  j-ears  has  been 
838,3.35,984  pounds,  of  which  quantities,  according  to 
British  authorities,  061,529,220  pounds,  or  more  than 
three  fourths,  were  from  the  United  States.  The  an- 
nual average  exportation  to  the  Continent  and  else- 
where has  been  122,810,688  pounds,  or  about  one  sixth 
of  the  total  quantity  imported,  leaving  715,525,296 
pounds  for  the  annual  average  consumption.  About 
one  sixth  of  the  whole  amount  imported  was  from  Brit- 
itsh  possessions. 

In  1781,  Great  Britain  commenced  the  re-exportation 
of  cotton  to  the  Continent  and  elsewhere.  In  1815 
the  quantitj'  thus  re-exported  had  risen  from  the  an- 
nual average  of  1,000,000  pounds  to  that  of  6,000,000 
pounds.  In  1853,  the  aggregate  amount  exported  ex- 
ceeded 148,500,000  pounds,  of  which  nearly  83,000,000 
pounds  were  derived  from  the  United  States,  and  more 
than  60,000,000  pounds  from  the  East  Indies.  The 
quantity  of  American  cotton  re-exported  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  different  markets  of  Europe,  when  com- 
pared with  the  quantities  imported,  is  much  less  than 
of  that  imported  from  other  countries — a  fact  which 
suggests  the  superiority  of  the  American  article,  and  its 
better  adaptation  to  purposes  of  fabrile  industry.  For 
example,  about  one  tenth  of  the  cotton  imported  from 
the  United  States  is  re-exported,  against  nearly  one 
half  of  that  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  A  com- 
parison between  American  and  East  India  cotton,  shows 
a  difference  of  100  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  former ; 
the  cotton  of  the  East  Indies  containing  25  per  cent, 
of  waste,  while  that  of  the  United  States  contains  only 
12^  per  cent.  The  fibre,  also,  of  the  latter  excels  that 
of  the  former. 

In  1788,  the  efforts  of  the  East  India  Company  com- 
menced for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  cotton,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  its  quality,  in  British  India  ; 
and  the  first  exportation  of  tlie  article  to  England  was 
made  the  same  year.  In  1811  the  exiwrtation  amounted 
to  4,000,000   pounds ;    it   now    averages    165,000,000 


pounds  per  annum.  An  area  of  about  8000  square 
miles  is  said  to  be  devoted  to  the  culture.  Liverpool 
is  the  great  mart  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Europe  generally.  Thus,  whUe  the  total  im- 
ports of  the  article  into  the  United  Kingom,  according 
to  British  authorities,  in  1852,  amounted  to  2, .357, .338 
bales,  the  quantity  at  this  port  reached  2,205,738  bales. 
About  six  sevenths  of  the  cotton  received  at  Liverpool 
cames  from  the  United  States  ;  and  of  this  four  fifths 
is  estimated  to  be  imported  for  the  factories  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  Since  March,  1845,  cotton  has 
been  admitted  into  British  ports  free  of  duty.  Prior  to 
that  period  the  duty  was,  of  and  from  British  posses- 
sions, 8  cents ;  from  other  places,  70  cents  per  112 
pounds.  The  number  of  spindles  in  operation  in  En- 
gland is  estimated  at  more  than  20,000,000.  The  value 
of  cotton  supplied  by  the  L'nited  States  to  Great  Britain 
in  1853  was  $57,616,749,  being  about  the  average  each 
year  the  last  four.  The  quantity  of  cotton  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  England  in  11  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1856,  is  estimated  at  2,755,000  bales.  It 
appears  from  "  Commerce  and  N.avigation,"  that  the 
importation  of  raw  cotton  from  the  British  West  Indies 
into  the  United  States  has  increased,  for  some  years 
past,  in  a  ratio  quite  proportional  to  the  decrease  of 
such  importation  into  Great  Britain.  Thus,  the  import- 
ation of  cotton  into  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  respectively,  from  the  British  AVest  Indies, 
from  1851  to  1855,  inclusive,  was  as  follows  : 

iDto  the  Into 

Yrsrs.                                                  Unii«d  Slates,  Grest  Britain. 

1851 pounds..     29,353  446.529 

1S52 "      ..       6.756  703.696 

1S53 •'      ..  252,892  844,060 

1854 "      ..  159,381  205.072 

1855 "      ..880,217  No  data. 

The  average  price  per  pound  of  cotton  from  1851  to 
1855,  inclusive,  in  the  United  St;»tes  and  Great  Britain, 
respectively,  is  shown  as  follows  : 

lo  tlt«  At  Mui- 

YfSM.  Unilfd  Sl«l*«.  fhcjler,  G.  B, 

1S.M 12.11  cents.  12  1-4  cents. 

1852 S.05      "  111-4     " 

1S.^3 9.85      "  12  4-7     « 

1854 9.47      "  13  3-4     " 

1855 8.74      "  12  1-1      " 
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The  following  statement  show.?  the  quantities  of  cot- 
ton imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  countries 
whence  imported,  from  1840  to  1855.  The  figures  are 
derived  from  a  ".Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by 
command  of  her  Majesty,"  by  Mr.  Albam^  W.  Fon- 
blanque,  superintendent  of  the  statistical  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.     The  commercial  year  in  En- 


gland begins  Januarj'  1 ;  in  the  United  States,  July  1 ; 
hence,  seeming  discrepancies  in  figures  for  apparently 
the  same  periods  of  time.  In  the  following  table 
the  column  headed  Egypt  includes  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
the  ilediterranean  generally  ;  the  East  Indies  includes 
British  India  generally ;  the  West  Indies,  the  West 
India  Islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  British 
Gaiana : 


Years. 

Pounds  of  Cotton  Imported  into  Great  Britain  from—                                                                    | 

United  States.     '            Brazil. 

Eerj-pt.           '       E.'ut  Indies.       '   West  Indies.    |     Elsewhere. 

All  countriea. 

1840 

487,856,5(J4 
858,240,964 
414,080,779 
574,738,520 
517,218,622 
626,650,412 
401,949,393 
364,599,291 
600,247,488 
634.504,050 
498,15:3,112 
596,638,962 
765,630,544 
658,451,796 
722,151.360 
679,264,096 

14,779,171 
16.671,348 
15,222,828 
18,675,123 
21,084,744 
20,157,633 
14.746,321 
19.966.922 
19.971,378 
30,738.1.33 
30,299,982 
19,3:39,104 
26.506,144 
24,190,628 
19.70.3,600 
24577,952 

8,324.937          77,011,839 
9,097,180          97,338,1&3 
4,489,017          92,972,6;i9 
9,674,076           6.5.709.729 

866,157 

1,533,197 

593,603 

1,260,444 

1,707,194 

1,394,447 

1,201,857 

793,9:33 

640,437 

944,307 

228,913 

446,529 

703,696 

344,060 

205,072 

No  data. 

3.649,402 
6,061,513 
4,441,250 
8,135,224 
5,054,641 
725,.336 
1,140,113 
598,587 
827,036 
1,074.164 
2,090,698 
1,877,653 
3,960,992 
2,078,562 
2,090,800 
8,476,160 

592,448,010 
487,992,365 
531,760,086 
673,193,116 
646,111,304 
721,979,953 
467,856,274 
474,707,616 
71.3,020,161 
755,469,012 
663.576,861 
757,879,749 
929,782,448 
895,266,780 
aS7,833,104 
890,159,872 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

12,406.-327 
14,614,699 
14,278,447 
4.814,268 
7,2:31,861 
17,869,843 
18,931,414 
16,950,525 
48,058,640 
28,353,574 
23,:353,120 
32,622,688 

88,639,776 

58,437,426 

84,540,143 

83,934,614 

84,101,961 

70,838,515 

118,872,742 

122,626,976 

84,922,432 

181,848,160 

119,829,152 

145,218,976 

11845 

il.846 

:1S47 

1848 

1849 

'1850 

'1851 

1862 

1853... 

1854 

'1855 

Aggregate  5  years. 
Average  5  years. . . 

3,422,186,758 
684,427,361 

114,317,42!* 
22,863,485 

149,.3:38,547 
29,867,709 

654,445,696 
130,889,139 

1,699,357 
424,8:39 

17,984,167 
3,596,833 

4,369,921,953 
871,984,390 

Statement  showing  the  Qcvntities  of  Cotton  Exported  by  Ctee.vt  Britain  to  all  Countries,  respectively,  and 

THE   COITNTRIES   WHENCE   1.MP0ETED,   FOE   A   PERIOD   OF   FiVE   YeAP.S,    FROM   1851    TO   1855,    BOTH   INCLITSIVE.* 


Years. 

Exported  to  aU                                               Of  which  was  imported  from—                                           | 

countries.         |     i;„i,^d  states.              Brazil. 

Egypt.        1       East  Indies. 

Elsewhere. 

1851 

Pounds.           1          Pounds. 

111,980,400     !      66.921,344 
111,875,456     1      69.217,120 
148,.569,680          82,701,472 
125,.554,800          55,101,200 
124,345,760          56.989,632 

Pounds. 

1,888,880 
3,619,840 
4,786,763 
1,438,192 
759,360 

Pounds. 

211.008 
124,656 
948,416 
369,600 
386,064 

Pounds. 

42,959,168 
38,864.672 
60,082,064 
68,645,808 
66.210,704 

Pounds. 

49,168 
50,960 

1852 

18^3 

1854. 

1855 

Annual  average |    124,465,219     |      66,186,153     (    2,498,608    |     407,948 

55,:3.52,483     1       ....       | 

*  Compiled  from  the  monthly  "Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation,"  presented  to  the  British  Parliament,  the 
only  authority  at  hand  from  which  the  countries  whence  the  cotton  exported  was  imported  could  be  ascertained.  Results 
gathered  from  these  monthly  accounts  sometimes  vary  from  those  given  in  the  "Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  United  Kingdom,"  from  which  latter  document  was  made  up  the  table  that  follows. 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


Pounds  of  cotton  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  years- 


1851. 


185'2. 


1853. 


1854. 


Annoftl 
average. 


Russia 

Sweden  

Prussia 

Hanse  Towns.. 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Sardinia 

Austria 

Other  countries 
Aggregate . 


,185,472 
,434,656 
,576,064 
,473,040 
,119,104 
,856,480 
,365,.504 
,742,:320 
,366,064 
,647,120 


109,765,824 


45,605,840 

3,.591,840 

674,240 

22,472,016 

15,8:34,224 

12.6.57.680 

2,225.440 

2,238.208 

1,9.57.088 

2,324,560 


,987,392 
,414.868 
,143,296 
417,440 
,676,592 
466,672 
403,968 
860,864 
880,288 
,418,800 


109,581,186     !    148,569,680 


208,.544 
.5,866,560 
28.444,624 
36,055,264 
26,9:34,544 
14,040,768 
2,759,282 
3,821,828 
4,811,856 
5,383,392 


82,484.312 

4,076.8.56 

6,709,556 

29,854,440 

23,391,116 

14,.505,400 

2.188,5:36 

3,166,680 

2,991,824 

8,448,468 


123,326,112 


122,810,688 


Statement  of  Import  of  Cotton  in  Bales  into  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  Ten  Tears. 


1835. 

/ 

Atlantic 
States. 

New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  etc. 

Total 
United  States. 

Brazil. 

Demarara    j   W.  Indies,  i      !?...,„, 
and  Berbice.  1         etc.         1      ^^P'- 

East 
Indies. 

Grand 
Total. 

Liverpool 

London 

Bristol  &  Hull.. 
Glasgow 

620,886 
207 

5,726 

987,594 
74 

a99i 

1,608,480 
281 

14,7i7 

1.34,442 
320 

1,090 

6,844 
468 

"544 

112,100 
40 

2,878 

279,856 

99,877 

665 

15,626 

2,142,812 

100,986 

6.55 

88,765 

Total,  18.55.... 
"      18.54.... 
"      18.53.... 
"      18,52.... 
"      18.51.... 
"      1850.... 
"      1849.... 
"      1848.... 
"      1847.... 
"      1S46.... 

626,819 
513,509 
603,787 
502,104 
480.464 
510.248 
499,250 
451,009 
274,217 
246,273 

996,659 

1,152,970 

1,028,276 

1,154.809 

91.3,242 

61.5,646 

88:3,777 

67:3,183 

556,489 

686,828 

1,628,478 
1,666,479 
1..5.32,063 
1,789.218 
1,393,706 
1,184,194 
1,477,727 
1,875,375 
874,087 
990,996 

184,762 
107,893 
1.32,443 
144,197 
108,721 
171,797 
168,768 
100,201 
110,229 
&4,178 

1,090 
572 
572 

7,856 
8,775 
8,267 

12,580 
4,877 
5,660 
9,114 
7,8-i9 
4,986 

12,998 

116,018 

8i,oa5 

106,898 
189,935 
67.433 
79,743 
72,651 
29,010 
20,729 
60,6:31 

396,014 
308,293 
48.5,527 
221,418 
828,809 
807,901 
182,167 
227,512 
222,766 
155,140 

2.278,218 
2,172;697 
2,264,270 
2,857,388 
1,908,546 
1,749,295 
1,906,427 
1,789,997 
1,282,797 
1,248,987 

Export  and  Consumption  of  Cotton  in  Great  Britain  for  four  Years. 


1855. 

EXPORT. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Other 
Porta. 

.Total.      1       1854.       |       1853.       |       IS.'.J. 

1855.        1        1854.         1        1853..        |        ISti. 

American. . 

Brazil 

West  India. 
Egyptian  . . 
East  India. 

120.800 

4,700 

200 

2,600 

106,500 

&50 
60 
60 
60 

82,100 

120,6.50 

4,750 

250 

2,G.')0 

188,600 

137,500 

8,200 

100 

2,000 

168,600 

176,000 

18,100 

600 

8,400 

151,500 

166,960 

14,800 

300 

1,000 

100.740 

1,577,948     1,626,589  1  1,408,968 

114,472  1     100,673        119,813 

9,056  ,         9,177          10,599 

120,988  1     10.5,216        119,648 

276.S34  '     207,728        196,587 

1,507,766 

124,464 

9,868 

109,005 

160,461 

Total.. 

234,300 

82,600  !     ....   1    816,900 

816,400 

849,600  1   282,'>0i)  1  2,01t'.),'.'9S     1,949,827     1,854.610 

1,911,.'56S 
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Statement  of  Stock  of  Cotton  in  British  Ports, 

at  the  close  of  the  last  six  Tears. 

Description. 

18£5. 

Total  in  the  Ungdom.                                                   | 

Liverpool. 

Londoo.     1  Other  PorU. 

1855.        1        1854.               1853.                18SS.        '        1851. 

1850. 

10,240 
1,590 
84,220 
83.240 
102,590 
22,560 
18,440 
21,900 

"iso 

'"60 
100 

360 

10 

880 

880 

2,550 

2,080 
880 

10,600 

1.600 

8,1,280 

8il,570 

105,140 

22,.560 

18,500 

22,000 

5i»,870 

132,170 

1,(1.30 

8,650 

8lV,8i0 

47,.520 

58,990 
202,620 

4^6io 

808,870 
49,66o 

sb.i'io 

j-  270,650 
8,940 

86bj70      245,800 

102,770  '       25,900 

]!J8,210    ]  "2'000 

6.160           V,36o 

27'3;960 

68,760 

85^00 
148,400 

i'ioo 

Upland 

Mobile  and  Alabama. 

New  Orleans 

Pcrnainbuco,  etc 

P>aliiaand  Maceio 

48,290 

Suiiit  and  Madras 

ISon^'al  and  .Manilla... 

Other  descriptions 

Total 

82,200 

140 

3,400 

49,640 
890 
2o0 

428,810 

51,120 

6,540 

486,470 

624,450 

717,680 

657,520        494,500        522.400  1 

' 

LIVEKPOOL  COTTON  STATEMENT. 

BaloB. 

Stock,  l8t  January,  1855 551,800 

Import  in  1855 2,142,709 


Total  quantity  sold  in  1855,  as  por  i 
wcelcly  returns, , 


Bales. 
8,048,080 


Deduct  proportion   sold  to  spccu-  )       ^go  ggn 
e-sale f  ' 


lators  for  re-: 


Stock,  1st  Januaiy,  1S56. 


2,694,000 


2,265,200 


Taken  for  consumption  and  ex-  (.2  065  200   or  43  56' 
port  in  1855 )    '"    '      '  '     ' 


425,800 
pr.  wk. 


[In  ia54— 2,114,100  or  40,656 
bales  per  week.] 
Ded.  exp.  to  Continent,  228,500  | 
"  Ireland...       5,800  J 


2.54,.300 


Taken  for  consumption 

[In  1854, . 


2,030.900,  or  39,056 
1,885,300,  or  36,250 


LONDON  COTTON  STATEMENT. 


Stock,  1st  January,  1855. 
Import  in  1855 


pr.  wk. 

"      ] 

Bales. 

52,800 

101,000 


stock,  1st  Januan-,  1856 51.100  : 

Exported  to  the  Continent. . .  82,600 
'•  Liverpool ' 


Bales. 


138,700 


15.3,.300 


19,600  or  377  pr.  wk. 
7,600  "  146      " 


Taken  for  consumption  in  England. 
[In  1851 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  pa.st  year's  con- 
sumption was  double  that  of  1840.  The  aggregate 
production  of  the  past  12  years  sums  up  37,297,500 
bales,  while  the  consumption  has  been  38,212,500 ;  the 
latter  being  in  excess  of  the  former  925,000  bales,  thus 
reducing  the  stock  of  new  material  by  that  much  since 
1845 — a  startling  fact  in  view  of  the  great  interests 
involved. 

From  a  reliable  source  of  intelligence  across  the 
•water,  we  learn  that  new  machinery  added  to  mills 
now  working,  together  with  manufactories  now  in 
process  of  erection,  will  require  in  1857  alxJut  4,0(30 
bales  of  cotton  per  week  more  than  the  consumption 
of  the  present  year,  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
45,000  bales  per  week.  On  the  Continent,  the  exten- 
sion of  manufacturing  power  is  supposed  to  be  going 
on  at  about  the  same  rate.  Consequently  prices  will 
advance  till  they  reach  a  point  tending  to  a  diminution 
of  consumption.  What  that  point  will  be  we  have  yet 
to  learn.  Though  the  stock  of  cotton,  at  present,  is 
larger  in  Liverpool  than  last  year,  it  will  be  reduced 
very  rapidly,  as  the  imports  up  to  the  close  of  the 
j'ear  can  scarcely  be  more  than  half  so  large  as  during 
the  latter  months  of  18-15,  and  perhaps  not  even  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  dimin- 
ished receipts  at  our  ports. 

2.  France. — Cotton  constitutes  in  value  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  France.  By  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  it  is  im- 
ported, like  all  other  "  articles  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,"  on  the  same 
terms,  whether  in  United  St.ites  or  national  vessels  ; 
but  tiio  importation  must  be  direct,  and  tlie  origin  of 
the  article  duly  authenticated.     A  ministerial  decree 


of  December  17,  1851,  enlarges  the  provision  of  the 
treaty  relative  to  the  direc-t  voyage,  so  far  as  to  extend 
the  equality  between  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations 
when  importing  cotton,  even  should  the  American  ves- 
sel touch  at  a  IJriti.sh  port ;  but,  in  that  case,  tlie  cap- 
tain is  re<iuired  to  exhibit  a  certificate  from  the  French 
consul  at  that  port,  stating  that  no  commercial  trans- 
action there  took  place.  The  French  government  is 
directing  its  efforts  to  the  development  and  extension 
of  the  cotton  culture  in  its  colonial  province  of  Algeria. 
To  that  end,  in  December,  185.3,  an  aggrgate  value  of 
20,000  francs,  in  prizes,  was  offered  by  the  emperor  to 
the  most  successful  cultivator  of  cotton  in  that  province. 
The  result  is  announced  as  most  favorable.  In  De- 
cember, 1854,  the  entire  sum  was  divided  between 
three  rivals,  whose  merits  were  judged  equal — two  of 
them  being  French  colonists,  and  one  an  Arab — a  gold 
medal  to  each  being  also  awarded.  To  the  meritorious 
of  the  second  rank,  a  silver  medal  to  each  was  pre- 
sented. The  amount  produced  in  1854  was  180,552 
pounds.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  France  is  the  largest 
importer  of  American  cotton ;  and  what  Liverpool  is 
to  the  former,  Havre  is  to  the  latter.  At  those  two 
points  the  importations  are  concentrated,  and  thence 
distributed  to  the  different  markets  of  either  empire,  or 
re-exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  re-exportations 
of  France  are  chiefly  to  Switzerland  by  railway  ;  after 
which  country,  in  this  trade,  come  Sardinia  and  Hol- 
land ;  smaller  quantities  being  sent  also  to  Spain,  the 
ZoUverein  and  other  countries.  Next  to  the  United 
States,  France  derives  her  supplies  of  cotton  from  the 
Levant ;  and  the  third  place  is  held  by  South  America. 
These  fact.s  are  illustrated  by  the  following  statements, 
made  up  from  the  '•  Talhau  General  du  Commerce  dela 
France,"  for  the  year  designated.  [The  quantities  are 
given  in  kilogrammes,  each  kilogramme  being  equal 
to  about  2  1-5  pounds.  Kilogrammes  multiplied  by  9 
and  divided  by  4  wiU  give  pounds.] 

Tabulak  comparative  Statement  showing  thr  QrAN- 
TiTits  OF  Cotton  Imported  into  France,  and  thb 
Countries  whence  Impop.ted,  for  a  period  of  Thkkk 
Years,  from  1852  to  1S55,  both  inclvsive. 


Countries  whence 
inn>orted. 


Kilognunmes  of  cotton  imported  into  France  is 
the  1 


1«». 


United  States.. 

Ecvpt 

Turkey 

England 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Hsivti 

East  Indies. ... 
Elsewhere 


Aggregate... 


76,104.454 

4,-SS2,575 

1,027,837 

938,907 

281,074 

418.563 

158.716 

S15,9^3 

75,697 

47,955 

893,091 


79,3S1.7:» 

4,831.872 

1,371.239 

890,-322 

60.3,449 

280,818 

2&%S.38 

169.686 

104.510 

6,674 

191.029 


88,9s9,S22     |    88,065,022 


77.746,470 

a601.827 

87.5,884 

1A17.9M 

375.850 

127.912 

239.6^ 

68.064 

77.165 

l-«».tl49 

206,569 


&t,555.089 


The  only  country-  in  Europe  which  can.  in  any  sense, 
be  said  to  compete  with  Great  Britain  in  the  supply  of 
the  extra  European  demand  for  ct>tt on  goods  is  France. 
.\nd  when  the  character  and  extent  of  this  branch  of 
the  French  export  trade  are  descril>ed  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  most  formidable  rival  is  not  yet  much  to  be 
dreaded. 
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Tabulae  compaeatite  Statement  exhibiting  the  QrAUTiTiEs  of  Cotton  isipobted  into  France  feom  the  United 
St.vtes,  and  fkom  other  Coitnteies,  including  Beazil,  with  the  Aggeegates,  fko.m  1S20  to  1S55. 


Aggregate. 


Aggregfite. 


1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
182C, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830 
1831 
1832, 
1833 
1S34 
1835 
1836, 
1837 


Kilograms. 
11,030,OUO 

10.155,000 
9.500,000 
12,196,000 
15,749,000 
13,454,000 
21,921,000 
21,880,000 
21,617,000 
25,844,000 
23,150,000 
22,778,000 
27,383.000 
28,819.000 
31.5S7,000 
32,323,000 
36,36S,000 
30,469.000 


Kilograms. 

S,o73,000 

12,432,000 

12,072,000 

8,158,000 

12,2.S1,000 

11,213,000 

9,693,000 

7,804.000 

5,758,01)0 

5.995  000 

6;  11 0,000 

5,451,000 

5,2.53.000 

6,791.000 

5,K48,000 

6,437,000 

7,064,000 

7,361,000 


Kilograms. 
20,203,000 
22,587,000 
21,572,000 
20,354,000 
28,030,000 
24,667,000 
31,914.000 
29,684,000 
27.375,000 
31,839,000 
29,200,000 
28  22r»,000 
32,636.000 
35,610,000 
36,935,000 
38.700.000 
44,332,000 
43,830,000 


18-38. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1S44. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
181S, 
1849. 
1850, 
1S51, 
1S.'>2, 
1853, 
1854 
1855 


Kilograms. 
43,7^0,000 
34.832,000 
48,581,000 
50.350,000 
52,332,000 
56,135,000 
54,240,000 
56,642.000 
60,760,000 
42,225,000 
43,240,000 
60,931,000 
54.919,000 
53,914,000 
66,740,00t) 
70,221,000 
67,453,000 
71,897,000 


Kilograms. 

7,470,000 
5,702,000 
4.361,000 
5,520,000 
4.995.000 
3,SC5,0::0 
4,643,000 
4,110,000 
3,407,000 
3,297,000 
1,060.000 
3,2.^S,000 
4.;47,0ij0 
4,570,000 
5.329,000 
4,870,000 
4.141,000 
4,241,000 


Kilograms. 
51.250,000 
40,534,000 
52,042,000 
55  870,000 
57,327,000 
60,000,000 
58,892.000 
60,7.^8  000 
64,227.000 
45,522.000 
44,909,000 
64,164,000 
59,406,000 
58,484,000 
72,069,000 
75,001,000 
71,594,000 
76,138,000 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
importation  of  cotton  into  France  from  other  countries 
than  the  United  States,  including  Brazil,  from  1820  to 
1855,  has  fallen  off  more  than  50  per  cent. ;  while  from 
the  U.  States  it  has  increased  more  than  600  per  cent. 

The  French  tariff'  in  1858  imposed  five  different 
rates  of  duty  on  raw  cotton  imported  in  French  vessels, 
according  to  where  it  came  from  ;  and  three  other  rates 
of  duty,  similarly  distinguished,  on  cotton  imported  in 
foreign  vessels.  The  duty  most  extensively  operative 
— that  on  American  cotton  entering  in  French  bottoms 
— was  20  francs  per  100  kilograms,  or  about  sixteen 
shillings  per  220  pounds.  And  as  the  whole  quantity 
imported  (75,091,000  kilograms)  yielded  to  the  revenue 
17,276,000  francs,  giving  an  average  of  22-2.3  francs  per 
100  kilograms,  itisprobablc  that  byfar  the  greater  part 
of  what  was  imported  actuallj-  paid  this  rate  of  duty. 

The  bounty  on  exportation  was  25  francs  per  100 
kilograms  of  manufactures  or  yarn.  It  was  allowed 
in  1853  on  7,117,804  kilograms  of  manufacture  and  on 
198,004  kilograms  of  yarn.  This,  Avith  a  moderate  al- 
lowance for  waste  of  the  raw  material,  though  called 
a  bounty,  could  in  effect  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  more 
than  a  drawback  of  the  import  duty. 

It  would  seem  that  the  French  exports  in  this  kind 
are  not  more  than  a  tenth  in  value  of  our  own.  And 
where  were  they  sent,  and  why  ?  The  largest  custom- 
er for  these  French  manufacturers  (taking  two  parts  in 
seven  of  the  whole  value)  was  Algeria :  but  Algerian 
consumption  may  be  deemed  practically  French  con- 
sumption. Tlie  two  customers  next  on  the  list,  when 
arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  are  the  United  States 
and  tlie  United  Kingdom.  These  took  between  them 
two  other  seventh  parts  of  the  whole.  And  the  goods 
sold  in  the  Engli.'^h  and  American  markets  are  well 
known  to  owe  their  peculiar  value  rather  to  the  de- 
signer and  the  dyer  than  to  the  spinner  and  weaver. 
Their  consumption  does  not  admit  of  any  very  rapid 
or  wide  increase.  French  taste  and  French  chemistry 
have  deservedly  won  for  the  French  textile  fabrics, 
wherever  they  are  applicable,  a  superiority  as  well 
known  as  it  is  incontestable.  But  this  has  little  effect 
in  determining  the  locality  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
of  the  whole.    With  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  of  which 


cotton  lace  imported  from  Belgium  is  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice,  no  cotton  foreign  manufactures  were 
in  1853  admitted  to  French  consumption. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  exports  of  cotton 
to  France  for  six  years,  ending  with  June  30,  1855, 
and  the  value  ;  as  also  the  total  value  of  domestic  ex- 
ports to  France  during  the  said  years,  respectively'. 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Total  Value 
domestic  Exports. 

IS.'jO 

1-.5,S34,»>91 

$14,395,449 

$17,!  50,277 

1851 

139,164,.571 

18,124,512 

25.302,a';5 

18.53 

186,214,270 

15.438  &86 

22,190,070 

1853 

180.226,913 

19.248,076 

25,120.806 

1854 

144,428,360 

14,532,712 

r.0,968,252 

1855 

210.113,809 

10,035,423 

31,623,808 

French  official  documents  furnish  the  following  facts 
relative  to  our  cotton  trade  with  that  empire.  Bj-  the 
custom-house  returns  for  1855,  it  appears  that  there 
were  received  for  the  following  years  from  all  countries: 

1852 158,400,000  pounds. 

1853 165,000,000 

1854 157,520,000       "      • 

1S55 167,200,000       " 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  cotton 
imported  into  Havre  from  all  countries  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  ending  Avith  1855  : 


Years. 

From  the 
United  States. 

From 
Brazil. 

From 
elsewhere. 

Total. 

18.52 

18.53 

18.'^ 

18.55 

Bales. 
374,900 

374,500 
411,000 
406.600 

Bales. 
6000 
2800 
2000 
2500 

Bales. 
14  400 
12,200 
12,000 

9.000 

Bales. 
305  300 
380..50I) 
42.-..  000 
418,100 

Table  showing  the  Qitantities  of  Cotton  eeceivi:d  at 
THE  other  Poets  of  Kkance  duking  the  same  Yeabb. 


Years. 

From  the 
United  Stales. 

From 
Egyjit. 

From 
elsewhere. 

Total. 

18.52 

1853 

18.H 

1855 

Bales. 
17.800 
14,.500 
19,300 
12,000 

Bales. 
30,7(l0 
33,000 
-  21,400 
30.700 

Bales. 

12.5!;0 

17,000 

4,300 

2,800 

Bales. 

67.000 
£4  600 
45,000 
45.500 

From  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the  quantities  of 
cotton  received  by  the  United  States  in  the  course  of 
trade,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  from  other  coun- 
tries, it  Avill  be  perceived  tliat  none  is  imported  from 
Brazil : 


Tabclae  Statement  showing  the  Quantities  op  Cotton  impoetp.d  into  the  United  .'■'tates,  in  Pounds,  and  Coun- 

TEIES  WHENCE  IMPOKTED,  FOE  A  PEEIOD  OF  FIVE  'VEARS,  FEOM  1851  TO  1855,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE.  ,  . 


New 


ada. 


Elsewhere. 


1851  . 
1852. 
1853. 
18.-54. 
1855. 


22,474 


130 
1,002 


Pounds. 

29,. 053 

6,756 

252,892 

150,381 

1,880,217 


Pounds. 
12,000 

215.799 
106,127 
189,214 


Pounds, 
110,190 

69,838 
192,207 
185,028 

44,  .159 


Puuiids. 

6,010 


61,310 
'  415 


Pounils. 

0.204 

145.480 

360 

3,644 

160 


Pounds. 

160.7.'>7 

244,5-18 

7-.'2,G2S 

545,210 

2.115.:ur 


Aggregate 
Average  . . 


23.000 
4,721 


2.328,599 
465,720 


613,14^) 
122,628 


002,582 
120,516 


67.7.35 
13,647 


158,848 
31,769 


.3,794,510 
758,902 


It  may  be  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  I  imported  into  the  United  States  was  exported  during 
42,522  pounds  exported  to  England  in  1853,  no  cotton  I  the  years  designated. 
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Tabular  compaeative  Statement,  biiowiho  tub  Ql-ak- 
TiTTES  OF  Cotton  exported  ijy  France  to  all  Oorx- 

TRIK3,  respectively  FOR  A  PeRIOU  OF  THREE  YeaPJ*,  FROM 
1852  TO   18M,  BOTH    INCLUSIVE.        [TllE    QfANTITIF^S    ARE 

GIVEN  IN  Kilogrammes,  as  in  the  peeceoino  Table.] 


CouDtriei  to  which 
exported. 


Switzerland.. .. 

Netherlands 

Sardinia 

Zollvcreln 

Ilanso  Towns.. 

Austria 

Englai.d 

Bclj^iuin 

Spain 

Tuscany 

Elsewliero 

Aggregate.. 


Kilogrammes  of  cotton  exported  from  France 
Id  the  years — 


186i. 


7,029,667 

1,709,004 

1,554,395 

198,408 

110,554 

17,595 

1,149,966 

7.'5.711 

21.S.868 

48,915 

74,018 

12,177,086 


18S4. 


7,029,099 
857,982 
661,924 
158,687 
182,581 
138,686 
819,820 
123,061 
51,179 
18,438 
80,483 


9,571,b40 


6,657,003 

688,308 

492,374 

888,974 

19,2M 

103,8S5 

77,008 

63,704 

63,825 

1,720 

C.493 


8,552,558 

Comparative  tabclar  Statement  showing  the  Quan- 
TITIF.8  OF  Cotton  consumed  in  France,  and  the 
Countries  whence  imported,  for  a  period  of  three 
YEABfl,  from  1852  TO  1S54,  both  inclusive. 


Conntries  whence 
imported. 


Kilugrainmes  of  cotton  consumed  in  France 
In  the  years — 


United  States.. 

Egypt 

Turkey 

England 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Hayti 

East  Indies 

Elsewhere 

Aggregate. 


66,740,1114 

2,7.54,602 

979,313 

3,966 

231,074 

432,899 

144,184 

206,538 

47,800 

296.953 

281,448 


1S53. 

7(i!^20jS3 

2.401.497 

744,331 

8,442 

561,066 

265,450 

219,077 

161,.502 

70,.530 

263,374 

175,237 


1854. 


67,4.52,503 

2,318,665 

571,511 

170,6M 

895,176 

105,861 

254,414 

65,203 

57,290 

71,517 

141,131 


72,068,951    I  75,091,253    I  71,593,995 


Tabular  co.mparative  Stateme.vt  showing  the  Quan- 
tities OF  Cotton  which  passed  in  transit  tukough 
France,  with  the  Countries  whence  it  came,  and 

WUITUER    it   went,   RESPECTIVELY,    DISTINGUISHING    THE 

Quantities  to  and  from   each,  for  the  Period  of 
THREE  Years,  fro.m  1852  to  1854,  both  inclusive. 


Years.    Countries  whence, 


1852 


1853 


{'United  States, 
England 
lEgypt 
Elsewhere 

I  Aggregate... 
[United  States, 

'England 

Egypt 

Elsewhere 


Quantities, 


Kilo*. 

5,060,457 

1,255,680 

1,025.128 

266,319 


7,607,534 


1854 


Aggregate.. 
United  States 

England 

Egypt 

Elsewhere . . . 

Aggregate.. 


.i  4,800,328 
761,193 

1,822,872 
I  92,178 
i  7.476,071 
I  4>i3.y2ti 

1.4o-.',3r2 

884,750 

I     886,693 

!  7,297,641 


Cotmtrieswhilhe 


QuAntities, 


Switzerland. . 

Sardinia 

Zollvercin... 
Elsewhere . . . 

Aggregate.. 
Switzerland. . 

Sardinia 

Zollvereln. . . 
Belgium 

Aggregate.; 
Switzerland. . 

Sardinia 

Zollvereln . . . 
Elsewhere . . . 

Aggregate.. 


Kil.'S. 

7,027.627 

3t>4,315 

196,979 

18,613 


7,607,.5.34  i 


7,006,914 

197,115 

192.779 

79.263 


7,476,071 


6,601,925 
26.5,387 
373..550 
56.779 


7,297.641 


3.  Sjiat'n. — Tabular  comparative  statement,  showing 
the  quantities  of  cotton  imported  into  Spain,  and  the 
countries  whence  imported,  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
from  1851  to  185"),  both  inclusive. 

The  statistical  office  lias  no  official  Spanish  data  from 
which  to  make  up  the  statement  required. 

The  quantities  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Spain,  according  to  United  States'  Treasury 
reports,  the  j-ear  specilied,  were  as  follows  : 

Pound*. 

1854 35,024,074 

1*^5.5 3:^.071,795 

Average  (5  years)  33.704.292 
From  Cuba,  the  same  years,  according  to  Balnnzas 

Generales  of  that  island,  the  quantities   exported  to 

Spain  were  as  follows  : 

Pounds.  Foand$. 

1851 18,415     I    1854 1,4S9 

1852 300,225  1855 Nodata. 

1S53 138,625     |    Average  (4  years) .     113,488 

From  Porto  Rico,  according  to  official  Balanzas  of 
that  island,  as  follows : 

Pounds.     'I  Pounds. 

1S51 81.5,083         1854 No  data. 

1S62 141,807         1855 Nodata. 

1S53 245,552    1 1    Average  (3  vears) .     284,147 


Poniiii 

1851 84.272,625 

1852 29,301,928 

1853 86.851,042 


From  Brazil,  according  to  the  PropoHa  e  Relatario 
of  that  empire,  for  the  years  18o2-'3,  and  1853-'4,  the 
quantities  of  cotton  exported  to  Spain  were  as  follows : 

PoTinos. 

Average  (2  years; .  2,321,428 


Pounds. 

18.52—53 2,291,.578 

1858—54 2,351,279 


Spain,  according  to  the  Cuadro  General  of  that  king- 
dom for  1849,  imfxirted  that  year,  from  countries  of  pro- 
duction, 26,1.3G,S81  pounds  of  cotton  ;  of  which  quantity 
the  United  States  supplied  21, GC9,M1  i>oun(Ls  ;  Cuba, 
3,371,830  pounds ;  Brazil,  832,004  jjounds  ;  Porto  Kico, 
370,881  pounds,  and  Venezuela  21,316  jwunds. 

4.  IIan.se  Towns. — The  states  of  Germany  are  sup- 
plied with  the  cotton  consumed  in  their  factories  chiefly 
through  the  Ilanseatic  cities,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
Bremen  .sent  to  the  Zollvereln,  in  1853,  cotton  iin[>orted 
direct  from  the  United  States,  to  the  value  of  .•=;9?^,772 
14,  and  to  Austria  to  the  value  of  $150,153  21.  The  fac- 
tories of  Prussia  and  Saxony  are  numerous,  and  import 
not  only  the  raw  material  from  the  cities,  but  also  large 
quantities  of  yams.  The  number  of  spindles  in  opera- 
tion in  the  states  composing  the  Zollvereln  is  estimated 
at  upward  of  1,000,000.  This  is,  doubtless,  an  under 
estimate,  as  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  Zollvereln 
has  made  rapid  progress  since  the  date  of  the  officbl 
document  from  which  these  figures  are  derived.  The 
export  of  cotton  tissues  from  the  Zollvereln  in  1853 
amounted  in  value  to  $2,394,497  34,  of  which  amount 
$2,075,299  08  in  value  came  from  the  factories  of 
Saxonj'. 

The  Ilanse  Towns,  from  geographical  position,  are, 
and  must  always  continue  to  be,  the  great  marts  from 
which  raw  material  of  all  descriptions  will  Ije  supplied 
to  the  states  of  the  Germanic  commercial  Union. 
Hence  exports  of  American  cotton  and  tobacco  to  these 
points  are  hea\y,  and  constantly  increasing.  These 
commercial  cities  receive  their  supplies  of  raw  cotton 
not  only  from  the  United  States,  in  direct  trade,  as  well 
as  from  Brazil  and  other  countries  of  South  America, 
but  also  in  the  indirect  trade  from  English  ports  and 
other  entrepots  of  Europe.  In  1855,  the  Zollvereln  sent 
through  the  Ilanse  ports  to  the  United  States  cotton 
fal)ries  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,500,000  in  return 
for  the  raw  material. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  cot- 
ton exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Hanse 
Towns  everj-  10  years,  for  a  period  of  51  vears,  from 
1805  to  1855 : 

Pounds.  I  Pomida. 

In  1805 122,003  L  In  lS:i5 2.688,147 

"   1815 1,846,283  ,  ••   1&45 17,204,094 

"   1S25 577,109  "  "  1855 80,809,991 

Tobacco  is  borne  in  direct  voyage  from  the  United 
States ;  not  so,  however,  with  cotton,  in  the  carrying 
trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  has  been  for  many  years 
an  active  competitor.  Entering  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  free  of  duty,  her  merchant  flag  can  realize  a 
profitable  trade  in  its  re-exportation  to  the  various  ports 
of  continental  Europe.  Thus  the  Hanse  Towns  re- 
ceive their  supplies  of  raw  cotton  not  only  from  the 
United  States  in  the  direct  trade,  but  also  in  the  indi- 
rect trade  from  English  ports  and  other  entrepots  of 
Europe.  The  anniuil  average  quantity  of  cotton  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  the  Ilanse  Towns,  in- 
cluding Prussia,  during  the  4  years  from  1851  to  1854, 
lioth  inclusive,  was  24,811,020  pounds;  -while  the  an- 
nual average  exports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  4 
ye.irs  ending  Dee.  31,  1854,  was  36,503.990  pounds. 

The  annual  average  quantities  of  cotton  oxjvirted 
from  the  same  countries,  respectively,  during  the  same 
periods,  to  the  other  nations  of  northern  Eun^pe,  exhib- 
it similar  results.  These  facts  are  illustr.itetl  by  the 
subjoined  statement,  and  suggest  a  strong  .argument 
for  the  serious  consideration,  by  the  navigation  inter- 
ests of  the  United  St;ites,  of  such  measures  as  would  be 
likely  to  promote  the  direct  expt)rtation  of  our  great 
staple  from  our  own  ports,  in  our  own  vessels,  to  those 
of  the  countries  bv  which  it  is  consumed. 
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Comparative  Statement  snowrs'G  the  QtrANTirrES  of  Cotton  expoeted  to  certain  Countries  op  Noetheen 
Europe,  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  kespectivelt,  foe  a  Period  of  three  Tears,  feom 
1S5'2  to  1S54,  BOTU  inclusiye. 


Countries. 

FROM 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

PKOM  GREAT  BRITAIN.                                | 

1852. 

1863. 

1854. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

Pounds. 

2.3,138,228 
27,157,890 
10,475,168 
10,269,042 
5,939,025 

Pounds. 

22,671,782 

15,494,442 

21,286,563 

7,038,994 

6,099,517 

Pounds. 

37,719,922 

13,980,450 

2,914,954 

6,048,165 

9,212,710 

Founds. 

23,146,256 
12,657,680 
45,605,840 
15,834,224 

8,591,840 

Pounds. 

84,560,736 
18,466,672 
48,937,392 
28,676,592 
4.414,368 

Pounds. 

59,499,888 

14,040,768 

208.544 

26,934,544 

5,866,560 

Holland 

Sweden  and  Norway 

75,909,353 

72,591,298 

69,876,211 

100,835,840 

135,055,760 

106,550,304 

5.  Belgium. — Most  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Bel- 
gium is  from  the  United  States,  and  is  consumed  hy 
her  own  factories  at  Ghent,  Liege,  Antwerp,  Malines 
(Mechlin),  etc.,  which  are  said  to  employ  a  capital  of 
$12,000,000,  and  more  than  122,000  operatives,  and  to 
turn  out  an  annual  value  of  $17,000,000  in  fabrics, 
which  are  in  high  repute.  The  Tableau  General  of 
Belgium  for  1854:  gives  the  importation  of  cotton  into 
that  kingdom  as  follows : 

Statement  exhibiting   the   Qcantities   op  Cotton  im- 
ported into  Belgium  in  1854. 


From  Pounds. 

United  States . .  15,329,266 

England 14,208.765 

Holland 2,733,259 

Franco 868,516 

Hanse  Towns. .  79,668 


From  Pounds. 

Hayti 73,055 

BrazU 19,991 

Other  countries  30,594 


Total 82,883,114 

Of  the  above  total,  25,783,292  pounds  were  consum- 
ed, and  7,049,823  exported. 

The   quantit}'   imported    bj'  land  and  rivers    was 
3,104,851  pounds ;  hj  sea,  29,729,263  pounds. 

Of  the  quantity  exported,  6,959,965  pounds  was  by 
land  and  rivers,  and  89,858  pounds  by  sea. 

Pounds. 

Prussia  receiving  (by  land  and  rivers) 5,628,186 

France        "                    "               "       842,881 

Holland      "                    "               "       488,898 

And  all  other  countries  receiving  (by  sea).  134,118 

Total  by  land  and  rivers  and  by  sea... .  7,094,083* 
The  cotton  thus  exported  was  imported  as  follows  : 

Pounds. 

From  United  States 5,529,537 

"      England 1,488,582 

"      Holland. 70,965 

"     France 4,999 


Total 7,094,083 

The  average  annual  amount  of  duties  derived  by 
Belgium  from  cotton  for  the  five  years  ending  with 
1854  was  upward  of  .$40,000,  and,  in  the  latter  j'ear,  it 
ranked  the  thirteenth  among  articles  imported  in  this 
regard.  The  duty  under  the  law  of  January  31,  1852, 
was  1  franc  70  centimes  per  220  pounds.  By  the  law 
of  April  12,  1854,  cotton  became  free. 

In  1854,  Belgium  exported  cotton  fabrics  in  value  as 
follows : 

Cotton  fabrics $4,701..572 

Belgian  manufacturo 2,632,586 


Foreign  manufactures  re-exported $2,068,986 

6.  ^SarJiWia.— Sardinia  imports,  on  an  average,  some 
four  or  five  million  pounds  of  cotton  each  year  from 
England  and  France,  and  about  the  same  quantity  from 
the  United  States ;  although,  in  1855,  the  importation 
from  the  latter  country  suddenly  rose  from  1,645,372 
pounds  the  precedhig  j'ear  to  14,777,765  pounds ! 
There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  American  ves- 
sels should  not  convey  the  whole  quantity  required  bj' 
Sardinia  directly  to  Genoa,  as  well  as  for  English  and 
French  vessels  to  carrj-  thither  a  portion  of  American 
cargoes  landed  at  Liverpool  or  Havre.  A  similar  re- 
mark is  apydicable  to  the  other  ports  of  Italy,  and  to 
those  of  Austria  on  the  Adriatic  ;  and  the  enterprise  of 
establisliing  lines  of  ocean  steamers  between  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the  Mediterranean  will, 
if  successful,  tend  greatly  to  encourage,  if  not  to  secure, 
such  direct  importation. 


*  This  is  an  cxces-s  of  44,260  pounds  over  the  amount  given 
above  as  exported,  that  quantity  having  been  entered  for  con- 
Bumpllou  but  subsequently  withdrawn, 


7.  Switzerland. — Four  fifths  of  all  the  cotton  con- 
sumed hj  the  factories  of  Switzerland  is  estimated  to 
be  imported  at  Havre,  whence  it  passes  through 
France  by  railwaj',  being  burdened  with  heavy  charges 
in  the  transit.  In  1833,  the  quantity  thus  received 
amounted  to  nearly  6,000,000  pounds.  In  1843  it  had 
reached  nearh'  17,000,000  pounds.  The  entire  receipt 
of  cotton  in  1843  was  22,000,000  pounds.  In  1851  it 
amounted  to  27,035,725  pounds,  of  which  13,729,320 
pounds  were  from  the  United  States.  In  1852,  Switz- 
erland received  through  France  15,816,775  pounds  ;  in 
1853, 15,815,473  pounds,  and  in  1854, 14,978,257  pounds, 
according  to  the  Tableau  General  of  France  for  these 
j'ears.  Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Switzer- 
land are  made,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  customs 
frontiers  of  Berne,  Basle,  Soleure,  and  Argovie,  bor- 
dering on  France  and  the  southern  part  of  Germany. 
A  severe  restriction  on  the  importation  of  cotton,  and 
also  of  tobacco,  to  Switzerland,  as  well  as  on  the  re- 
ception by  the  United  States  of  Swiss  ware  and  manu- 
factures in  return,  is  the  vexatious  and  expensive 
transitage,  especially  through  France.  The  oppression 
of  this  system  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
annual  average  aggregate  value  of  merchandise  on 
which  transit  tolls  are  paid,  proceeding  from  Switzer- 
land, is  (1853)  nearly  .$30,000,000 ;  and  the  value  of  that 
proceeding  to  that  republic  more  than  half  as  much. 
Switzerland  sent,  in  transitu  to  France,  cotton  tissues 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $3,000,000  in  1852  ;  and  to  the 
value  of  nearly  $4,000,000  in  1853.  By  the  French 
tariff,  such  fabrics  are  excluded  from  France  for  con- 
sumption. Since  1845,  Switzerland  is  stated  officially 
to  have  quite  superseded  in  the  markets  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  yams  of  Great  Britain.  In  1830  that 
republic  had  in  operation  400,000  spindles ;  in  1840, 
750,000,  and  in  1850,  950,000  ;  the  number  having  more 
than  doubled  in  20  jears. 

According  to  Swiss  official  custom-house  reports, 
that  republic  received  cotton  from  the  United  States  as 
follows,  the  years  specified : 

Pounds.        jl  Pounds. 

18.50 15,942.740         1852 19,065,200 

1851.   .' 13,729,320    ||    1853 18,441,830 

In  return,  cotton  stuflTs,  as  follows,  were  sent  to  the 
United  States : 

Pounds.        II  Pounds. 

1850 3,226,300         1852 4,077,920 

1851 3,509,660    ||    18.53 5,265,150 

In  1855,  Switzerland  returned  to  the  United  States, 
in  exchange  for  raw  cotton,  the  same  article  manufac- 
tured, to  the  value  of  $212,700. 

8.  Russia. — Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war, 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  Russian  empire  was 
progressing  with  extraordinary  activitj'.  The  num- 
ber of  spindles  exceeded  350,000,  producing  annually 
upward  of  10,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  j'ams.  The 
barter  trade  with  the  Chinese  at  Kiachta  stimulates 
this  branch  of  manufacture  in  Russia,  as  the  article  of 
cotton  velvets  constitutes  the  leading  staple  of  ex- 
change, at  that  point,  for  the  teas  and  other  merchan- 
dise of  China.  In  former  j'cars  this  article  was  sup- 
plied almost  exclusively  bj'  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
Chinese  prefer  the  Russian  manufacture,  and  hence  the 
steady  progress  of  that  branch  of  industry.  Thus  the 
annually  increasing  importations  of  tlie  raw  material, 
and  consequent  diminution  in  the  quantities  of  cotton 
j-arns  imported  is  accounted  for.     Were  raw  cotton 
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admitted,  as  in  England,  free  of  duty,  the  United 
States  would,  most  probably,  supply,  in  the  direct 
trade,  the  whole  quantity  consumed  in  that  empire. 
As  it  is,  the  commercial  reforms  in  Russia,  already'  an- 
nounced officially,  and  now  in  progress,  comprehend- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  establishment  of  American  houses 
at  St.  Petersburg,  must  necessarily  tend  to  that  re- 
sult. There  are  at  present  in  Russia,  or  there  were 
previously  to  the  war,  495  cotton  factories,  employing 
112,427  operatives,  and  producing  annually  40,907,736 
pounds  of  yarns,  and  corresponding  amounts  of  textiles. 
9.  Sweden. — The  importations  of  cotton  in  18ol, 
according  to  Swedish  official  authorities,  amount  to 
7,989,4281  lbs.  against  1,832,431  lbs.  in  1841,  and  749,434 
pounds  in  1831.  In  1843,  these  autliorities  show  an  im- 
portition  of  2,600,000  pounds  against  9,888,572  pounds 
in  1853 ;  which  latter  amount  exceeded  that  of  the  im- 
portation of  1852  by  1,247,041  pounds,  and  that  of  1850 
by  more  than  5,200,000  pounds,  Ijeing  the  largest  of 
anj'  preceding  year.  In  1848  the  amount  was  8,074,020 
pounds.  The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  exported 
from  Sweden  in  1850  was  $46,000  against  $7,500  only 
in  1851. 

10.  rortiigal. — In  the  year  1855,  the  quantitj'  of  raw 
manufactured  cotton  imported  into  Oporto  amounted 
to  6,697,454  pounds,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
$1,510,644,  on  which  the  duty  paid  was  .$399,579  13. 
This  kingdom  imported  1,911,451  pounds  of  cotton  in 
1855,  of  which  quantity  144,006  pounds  were  exported 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  residue  from  Brazil. 
In  1853-54,  according  to  Brazilian  official  reports,  Por- 
tugal received  thence  2,673,706  pounds  of  cotton.  Her 
imports  of  yam  in  1855  were  1,213,157  pounds,  valued 
at  $171,817  07,  and  paying  an  aggregate  of  duties  of 
$01,142  84. 

11.  Brazil. — The  exportations  of  cotton  from  Brazil, 
in  1843-44  and  1853-54,  are  stated  by  Brazilian  official 
authorities  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

ia53— 54 2S,420,.320 

1843-44 20,056,160 

Increase  in  ten  years 2,364,160 

The  growth  and  export  of  cotton  from  Brazil  appear 
to  be  nearly  stationary.  Great  Britain,  which  is  the 
largest  customer,  imported  from  Brazil  the  following 
quantities : 

In  1825 22,600,000  pounds. 

In  1S55 22,824,000 

In  1852-53  the  exportation  amounted  to  31,933,050 
pounds,  of  which  quantity  Great  Britain  received 
26,881,201  pounds,  Spain  2,291,578  pounds,  Portugal 
1,890,286  pounds,  and  France  889,048  pounds.  Of  the 
total  exportations  in  1853-54,  Great  Britain  received 
22,575,122  pounds,  Sjiain  2,351,279  pounds,- Portugal 
2,673,766  pounds,  and  France,  543,011  pounds.  Ex- 
ports from  Brazil  to  England  began  in  1781.  There 
are  insuperable  drawbacks  to  the  extension  of  the  cot- 
ton culture  in  Brazil,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  ravages  of  insects,  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate, 
and  th»  expense  and  difficulties  attendant  upon  its 
transmission  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  It  has 
long  since  been  ascertained  in  Brazil  that  the  cotton 
plant  will  not  flourish  near  to  the  sea,  and  the  planta- 
tions have,  in  consequence,  receded  further  inland,  as 
well  to  avoid  this  dithculty  as  to  seek  new  and  fresh 
lands.  Pernambuco  is  the  principal  cotton-growing 
province  of  Brazil.  The  exports  from  that  province 
were,  according  to  Brazilian  authorities,  in 

Bales  (of  160  Ihs.  ench).  I  Riles  (of  160  lbs.  each). 

182'? T0,TS5     i     1'440 35,ii49 

\%m 61.152    !|    1S42 21.857 

1835 52,142     j     1S40 26,562 

12.  Egypt. — The  cotton  culture  in  Egypt  comnienced 
in  1818,  and  exportation  to  England  in  1823.  The 
comparative  tabular  statement  subjoined,  derived  from 
Egyptian  sources,  showing  the  quantities  exported  at 
the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  the  countries  to  which  ex- 
ported, respectively,  for  a  period  of  3  years,  from  1853 


to  1855,  both  inclusive, 
the  culture  by  no  mean 


would  indicate  an  increa.se  in 
3  rapid  in  successive  years  : 


Year.. 


1S53.... 
118.54.... 

ilfeoS 

JTotal... 

Average 


ponndi  of  Cotton  exported  from  Etrrp;  to 
Gn>iilBril«Iri.l     Frnn'- 


26.*-i9,900  10,72fl..VH)  6.821,000;  897.SOO  4:i,S8.5.200 
24.9:{'<.70o,  7,4.'>4.1IK)  10,16.5,2f)0  9>S,5<J<),  4:i.546..5tX»' 
r{3,9-)0,100  9,451,2'w  12.774.90(J|  66^.100.  50.';T4,300 
"557<J5S,7UO  27,6>i  1  ,^00 ,  29.261, 1 0<J ,  2.5<>4,40t) ,  1 44.»j6.000 
2!i^2,900  ~9,210.6o<ji  9,753,70<jj    C>4,?iX»|  4^,102,000^ 


If  to  the  aggregate  exported  be  added  from  5  to  6 
million  pounds  worked  up  in  the  countrj",  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  the  cotton  crops  of 
Egypt  will  have  been  made.  The  factories  established 
by  Mehemet  Ali  are,  it  is  stated,  going  rapidly  to  ruin. 
The  cotton  goods  manufactured  are  coarse  "caftas,"or 
soldiers'  "  nizam"  uniform.  Much  cotton  Is  u.sed,  also, 
in  making  up  divans,  the  usual  furniture  in  Egj'pt. 
The  Egjptian  bale  is  estimated  at  Alexandria  at  300 
fiounds.  The  United  States'  consul  general  at  that 
port,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  1st  instant,  from  which 
are  derived  the  above  facts,  says :  "  The  new  crop  is 
now  coming  in,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  above  the 
average." 

13.  Cotton  Culture  in  Mexico. — The  United  States' 
consul  at  Tampico  has  furnished  the  following  interest- 
ing information,  in  relation  to  the  varieties,  culture, 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Mexico,  in  answer  to  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  Feb- 
ruary last :  '•  The  greatest  production  in  this  country 
of  this  article  is  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  south- 
ward from  the  capital  of  the  State  of  that  name  tov.-ard 
Alvarado,  and  westward  toward  Flacotalpan  and  in  its 
neighborhood.  A  little  over  seventy-five  pounds  of 
seed  cotton  yields,  when  ginned,  twenty-five  pounds 
of  cotton  wool.  The  qualitj-  is  good,  and  the  whole  is 
sent  up  the  country  for  consumption  in  the  factories  of 
Jalapa,  Orizaba,  and  Puebla.  From  Vera  Cruz  to 
Matamoras,  notwithstanding  the  territory  being  so  ex- 
tensive, and  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton, none  is  produced  beyond  a  little  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Papantle,  which  the  Indians  cultivate  for  their 
own  use,  and  spin  in  the  same  primitive  manner  as  did 
their  ancestors  at  the  tune  of  the  conquest,  ^-iz.,  by 
means  of  a  species  of  wooden  spindle,  the  ptoint  of 
which  is  put  in  a  common  wooden  bowl,  and  its  gyra- 
tions given  by  the  fingers.  From  the  yam  thus  spun 
they  manufacture  a  narrow  cloth,  and  this  is  still  the 
custom  In  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ilatamoras  cotton  is  raised,  but  in  limited 
quantities,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  Monclova.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  seed  are  required  to  produce  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  All  that  is  produced  in 
these  places  is  consumed  in  the  factores  of  Saltillo. 

"  On  the  west  coast  mention  may  be  made  of  Santi- 
ago, a  place  situated  between  Tepic  and  Mazatlan, 
where  a  considerable  quantity  is  raised,  which  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  factories  of  Tepic.  Further  south,  and 
between  the  towns  of  Antlin  and  Colima.  and  down- 
ward toward  the  sea,  a  verj*  rich  cotton  countri-  is  to 
be  seen,  and  where  immense  quantities  could  be  raised 
were  there  more  h.inds  to  attend  to  its  cultivation  ;  as 
it  is,  however,  sufficient  is  gathered  for  the  supply  of 
the  factories  of  Colima,  and  some  of  it  even  finds  its 
way  to  Guadalajara,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Jalisco. 

"  From  Colima,  a  stretch  must  be  made  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Acapulco,  where  cotton  Is  raised,  but  by  no 
means  in  abundance  ;  but  all  that  is  gathered  in  that 
section  of  the  country  is  sent  to  the  market  at  the  city 
of  Mexico.  That  part  of  the  count  ri-  is  called  '  Costa 
Grande,'  and  is  separated  from  the  '  Costa  Chica'  by 
the  river  Papagayo.  On  the  latter,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ayutla,  cotton  Ls  raised,  but  in  limited 
quantities,  and  sent  to  Puebla  for  sjile.  The  cotton  on 
the  whole  of  this  coast  only  requires  seventy-five 
pounds  of  seed  to  proiluce  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton- 
wool when  ginned.     The  whole  of  the  east,  as  well  as 
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that  of  the  west  coast,  for  about  40  leagues  inland,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton.  The 
countrj'  is,  however,  entirely  unpopulated,  and  con- 
siderable difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  in  the  har- 
vest in  consequence  thereof.  There  are  verj-  few 
landed  proprietors  who  devote  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  except  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz. 
All  the  rest  is  raised  by  small  farmers  (rancheros)  who 
are  content  to  get  about  one  half  the  amount  of  its 
value.  Such  paj-ments  are  made  in  a  few  goods  and 
groceries,  in  anticipation  for  which  they  are  charged 
exorbitant  prices.  An  experiment  has  been  made  to 
raise  cotton  on  a  farm  about  12  leagues  from  San  Luis 
Potosi,  between  G  and  7  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  result  has  been  favorable.  An  en- 
terprising Spaniard  is  now  raising  cotton  5  leagues 
from  Tula,  with  every  prospect  of  a  satisfactory'  return. 
His  farm  is  about  4500  or  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  No  care  is  bestowed  on  the  plant.  The 
seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  and  no  further  notice  is 
taken  of  it  until  it  is  quite  ripe  and  ready  for  picking. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  staple  is  not  so  long,  nor 
the  cotton  very  fine,  although  quite  good  enough  for 
the  manufactories  of  this  countrj'.  The  growth  of 
cotton  throughout  Mexico  is  perennial." 

V.  Capacity  of  the  Cottox  Bale. — The  com- 
mercial standard  of  quantity  in  the  cotton  trade  is  gen- 
erally the  bale.  The  weight  of  the  bale,  however,  is  bj' 
no  means  uniform.  Indeed,  scarcely  anj'  weight,  meas- 
ure, or  standard  of  capacity  may  be  considered  less  so. 
It  varies,  from  diff'erent  causes,  in  different  countries, 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  same  countrj',  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  according  to  the  different  kinds  or 
qualities  of  the  article.  Improvements  in  pressing 
and  packing,  to  diminish  expense  in  bagging  and 
freiglit,  tend  constantlj'  to  augment  the  weight  of  the 
bale.  Thus,  in  1790,  the  United  States'  bale  was  com- 
puted at  only  200  pounds.  In  1824,  the  average 
weight  of  bales  imported  into  Liverpool  was  266 
pounds  ;  but,  increasing  constantly,  12  years  later  the 
average  was  319  pounds.  M'Culloch,  however,  in 
1832,  considered  .300  to  310  pounds  a  fair  average  ;  and 
Burns,  310.  At  the  same  time,  the  upland  cotton  bale 
was  estimated  at  320  pounds,  and  the  sea  island  at 
280  pounds.  According  to  Pitkins,  the  Egj-ptian  bale 
weighed  at  one  time  but  90  pounds,  though  it  now 
weighs  more  than  3  times  as  man}-.  At  the  same 
period  the  Brazilian  bale  contained  180  pounds,  though 
it  now  contains  but  160  pounds,  while  the  West  Indian 
bale  weighed  350  pounds,  and  the  Colombian  bale  101 
pounds,  or  the  Spanish  ciuintal.  According  to  Burns, 
the  United  States'  bale  at  Liverpool  averaged  345 
pounds,  the  Brazilian,  180  pounds,  the  Egj'ptian,  220 
pounds,  the  West  Indian,  300  pounds,  and  the  East 
Indian,  330  pounds.  At  the  Lowell  factories,  in  1831, 
according  to  Pitkins,  the  bale  averaged  361  pounds. 
In  1836,  the  bale  of  the  Atlantic  cotton  States  was 
estimated  at  300  and  325  pounds,  and  that  of  the  Gulf 
States  at  300  and  450  pounds.  In  Liverpool,  at  the 
same  time,  the  estimate  for  the  bale  of  upland  or  short 
staple  cotton  was  321  pounds ;  for  Orleans  and  Ala- 
bama, 402  pounds ;  for  sea  island  322  pounds ;  for 
Brazil,  173  pounds  ;  for  Egyptian,  218  pounds  ;  for  East 
Indian,  360  pounds ;  and  for  West  Indian  230  pounds ; 
while,  according  to  Burns,  bales  imported  into  France 
were  computed  at  only  200  pounds  each.  Waterston's 
Manual  of  Commerce,  a  reliable  British  publication 
(1855),  gives  the  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
West  Indian  bale  at  300  to  .310  pounds;  that  of  New 
Orleans  and  Alabama  at  400  to  500  pounds ;  East 
Indies  at  320  to  360  pounds;  Brazil  at  160  to  200 
pounds ;  Efjj'ptian  at  180  to  280  pounds.  Alexander's 
Universal  iJictimarij  of  Weights  and  Measures  gives 
the  bale  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  at  500 
pounds,  that  of  Georgia  at  375  pounds,  and  that  of 
South  Carolina  at  362  pounds.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  the 
Brazil  bale  is  estimated  at  160  pounds. 


Prior  to  1855,  the  United  States'  "Commerce  and 
Navigation"  gave  exports  of  cotton  in  pounds  only. 
They  are  now  given  in  bales  as  well  as  in  pounds — the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1855, 
being  2,303,403  bales,  or  1,008,424,601  pounds:  the 
bale,  accordingh',  averaging  about  438  pounds.  Some 
bales,  however,  are  evidently'  much  heavier,  and  some 
much  lighter  than  this.  For  example,  the  210,113,809 
pounds  of  cotton  exported  to  France  give  446  pounds 
to  each  of  the  470,293  bales  ;  and  the  955,114  pounds 
exported  to  Austria  give  492  pounds  to  each  of  the 
1,939  bales ;  while  the  7,527,079  pounds  exported  to 
Mexico  give  onlj'  290  pounds  to  each  of  the  25,917 
bales  in  which  they  were  contained. 

Liverpool  Weight. — The  relative  average  weights 
and  cubical  contents  of  bales  of  cotton  imported  into 
Liverpool,  in  1852,  are  thus  given  : 

Description  of  bale.  Av'ge  wt.  in  lbs.  Contentfl  in  cu.  ft. 

Mobile 504  83 

New  Orleans 455  82 

Upland 890  27 

Bea  Island 833  85 

Eastlndian 383  15 

Efcyptian 245  27 

West  Indian 212  25 

Brazilian 182  27 

These  figures  show  not  only  the  great  variety  of 
bales  that  enter  Liverpool,  but  that  the  most  eligible 
form  of  bale  is  that  of  the  East  Indies — double  the 
weight  being  packed  within  the  same  compass  as  in 
an  J'  other  description  of  bale.  In  the  great  cotton 
marts  of  Liverpool  and  Havre,  as  in  those  of  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  article  is  almost  invariably 
treated  of  bj-  merchants,  brokers,  and  commercial 
men,  hy  the  bale.  Thus,  a  report  on  the  trade  of  Liv- 
erpool gives  the  import  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain,  in 
1852,  at  2,357,338  bales.  The  aggregate  of  cotton  im- 
ported in  that  year  is  given  in  the  official  report  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  at  929,782,448  poimds  ;  the  bales  aver- 
aging, accordingly,  395  pounds  each. 

Cotton  Manufacture.  This  subject  will  be 
considered  under  the  general  heads  of,  I.  Origin  and 
Introduction.  II.  Invention  and  Improvements.  III. 
Cotton  Manufactures  of  Foreign  Countries.  IV.  Sta- 
tistics of  Cotton  Manufacture.  V.  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  Cotton  Manufactures  in  America.  VI. 
Cotton  Manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

I.  Origin  and  Introduction. — The  manufacture 
of  cotton  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  where  the 
cotton  plant  is  indigenous,  and  where  the  climate 
renders  a  light  and  absorbent  fabric  a  suitable  cloth- 
ing for  the  people.  It  has  in  consequence  been 
long  established  over  every  part  of  Asia,  although  it 
was  only  in  India  that  the  fabric  was  manufactured 
extensivelj',  with  a  view  to  foreign  exchange.  Arrian 
mentions  cotton  cloth  among  the  commodities  which 
the  Romans  brought  from  India ;  Init  the  quantity 
imported  bj'  them  was  inconsiderable,  arising  from  the 
preference  which  they  gave  to  woolen  clothing.  Dr. 
Robertson  remarks,  that  the  difference  between  the 
cargoes  imported  from  India  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times  appears  to  have  arisen,  not  from  any  diversitj' 
in  the  nature  of  the  goods  prepared  for  sale  in  that 
countrj',  but  from  varietj'  in  the  tastes  or  in  the  wants 
of  the  nations  with  which  they  have  successively 
traded. 

The  antiquity  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  can  not 
be  reached  by  any  authentic  records.  Neither  wool, 
silk,  nor  linen,  can  claim  a  higher  antiquity.  One 
thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  its  first  manufacture  may 
be  traced  to  India,  whence  it  passed  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  India,  indeed,  has  been  the  source  of  many 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  It  was,  in  all  ])robability, 
the  cradle  of  mankind,  and  the  source  of  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Persian  civilization.  ' 

The  Indians  liave  in  all  ages  maintained  an  unap- 
proached  and  almost  incredible  perfection  in  their  fab- 
rics of  cotton.  Indeed,  some  of  their  muslins  might  be 
thought  the  work  of  fairies  or  insects  rather  than  of 
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man  ;  but  these  are  produced  in  small  quantities,  and 
seldom  have  been  exported.  In  the  same  province  of 
India  from  which  the  ancient  Greeks  obtained  the  finest 
muslins  then  known,  namely,  Bengal,  these  astonishing 
fabrics  arc  manufactured  at  the  present  day.* 

We  are  told  by  two  Moliammedan  travelers,  who 
went  to  India  in  the  'Jth  century,  that  "  in  that  coun- 
trj"^  thev  make  garments  of  such  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion, that  nowhere  else  are  the  like  to  be  seen.  They 
are  woven  to  that  degree  of  fineness,  that  they  may  be 
drawn  tiirougli  a  ring  of  moderate  size."  Marco  Polo, 
in  the  lOth  century,  mentions  Coromandel,  and  espe- 
cially Masulipatam,  as  producing  "the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  cottons  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world  ;"  and  this  is  still  the  case  as  to  the  flowered 
and  glazed  cottons,  called  chintzes. 

The  Portuguese  adventurers  who  went  to  India  im- 
mediately after  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  speak  of  "  the  great  quantities  of  cot- 
ton cloths  admirably  painted,  also  some  white,  and 
some  striped,  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  which 
were  made  in  Bengal."  Ca;sar  Frederick,  a  Venetian 
merchant,  who  traveled  in  India  in  15G3,  describes  the 
extensive  trade  carried  on  between  St.  Thome  (a  port 
150  miles  from  Negapatam)  and  Pegu,  in  bumbast  (cot- 
ton) cloth  of  every  sort,  painted,  which  is  a  rare  thing, 
because  this  kind  of  cloth  shows  as  if  it  were  gilded 
with  divers  colors  ;  and  the  more  they  are  washed,  the 
livelier  the  colors  will  become.  And  there  is  made 
such  account  of  this  kind  of  cloth,  that  a  small  bale  of 
it  will  cost  1000  or  2000  ducats. 

Tavernier,  who  traveled  in  India  about  200  years 
ago,  speaks  of  the  white  calicoes  (so  called  from  the 
city  of  Calicut,  in  India,  where  thej'  were  first  seen 
by  Europeans),  or  muslins  woven  in  Bengal,  and  ren- 
dered so  remarkably  white  by  being  dipped  in  lemon 
juice.  He  says  :  "  Some  calicuts  are  so  fine  that  j-ou 
can  hardly  feel  them  in  your  hand ;  and  the  thread, 
when  spun,  is  scarcely  discernible."  The  same  writer 
saj's  that  "  there  is  made  at  Seconge,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  a  sort  of  calieut  so  fine,  that  when  a  man  puts 
it  on,  his  skin  shall  appear  as  plainlj'  through  it  as  if 
he  was  quite  naked ;  but  the  merchants  are  not  per- 
mitted to  transport  it,  for  the  governor  is  obliged  to 
send  it  all  to  the  Great  Mogul's  seraglio  and  the  prin- 
cipal lords  of  the  court,  to  make  the  sultanesses  and 
noblemen's  wives'  shifts  and  garments  for  the  hot 
weather.  And  the  king  and  the  lords  take  great  pleas- 
ure to  behold  them  in  these,  and  see  them  dance  ^rith 
nothing  else  upon  them."'  Speaking  of  the  turbans  of 
the  Mohammedan  Indians,  Tavernier  saj's  :  "  The  rich 
have  them  of  so  line  a  cloth,  that  "25  or  30  ells  of  it  put 
into  a  turban  will  not  weigh  4  ounces." 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  Arrian, 
authorof  the  "  Periplus,"  there  were  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  employed  at  Baroche,  in  Guzerat, 
and  the  adjacent  villages,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
from  the  coarsest  sail-cloth  to  the  finest  muslins.  So 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  .that  cotton  manu- 
fiictories  are  of  a  modern  origin.  They  existed  in  India 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoo  cotton  manufacturers 
is  truly  wonderful.  The  late  Rev.  William  AV'ard,  a 
missionary  of  Serampore,  says  that  "  at  two  places  in 
Bengal  muslins  are  made  so  exceedingly  fine  that  four 
months  are  required  to  weave  one  piece,  which  sells  at 
500  rupees.  When  this  muslin  is  laid  on  the  grass, 
and  the  dew  has  fallen  upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  discern- 
ible."_  We  might  cite  a  great  number  of  creditable 
authorities  in  proof  of  the  fineness  of  India  cotton  man- 
ufactures, and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos,  but  these 
will  suffice.  The  oriental  hyperbole,  which  describes 
the  muslins  of  Decca  as  •'  tcebs  of  worm  irimi,"  is  less 
poetical  than  is  generally  supposed.  No  modem  Euro- 
peiin  manufacturer  of  cotton  at  all  approaches  the  Hin- 
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doos  in  respect  to  the  fineness  of  his  fabrics.  The 
e.xtreme  of  fineness  to  which  yams  for  muslins  are 
now  spun  in  Great  Britain  is  250  hanks  to  the  pound, 
though  cotton  yam  has  been  spun  in  England  making 
350  hanks  to  the  pound.  This  was,  however,  only  an 
experiment,  to  ascertain  liow  fine  cotton  could  be  spun. 
No  such  yam  is  or  could  be  used  in  making  muslins,  or 
for  any  other  purjKjse.  The  Hindoos  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  ever  woven  such  yam  into  fabrics. — De 
Bow's  Industrial  liesources. 

The  implements  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  diflferent 
processes  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  from  the  cleaning 
of  the  wool  to  its  conversion  into  the  finest  muslin, 
may  be  purchased  for  the  value  of  a  few  shillings,  and 
are  so  rude  and  simple  a  constmction  as  to  be  evidently 
the  invention  of  a  very  early  period.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  loom,  none  of  them  deserve  the  name  of  a 
machine,  or  display  the  slightest  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity. They  spin  the  yam  upon  the  distaff;  and  yet, 
with  all  the  advantages  which  we  in  this  countrj'  derive 
from  machinery',  we  have  only  recently  been  aide  to 
equal,  either  in  fineness  or  quality,  the  yam  which  is 
produced  liy  means  of  this  primitive  instrument.  The 
well  managed  use  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  In- 
dian spinner,  patiently  and  carefully  applied  in  the 
formation  of  the  thread,  and  the  moisture  at  the  same 
time  communicated  to  it,  are  found  to  have  the  effect 
of  incorporating  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  more  perfectly 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  our  most  improved  ma- 
chines. 

The  loom  is  composed  of  a  few  sticks  or  reeds,  which 
the  Indian  carries  about  with  him,  and  puts  up  in  the 
fields  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  at  the  side  of  his 
cottage.  He  digs  a  hole  large  enough  to  contain  his 
legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  "  geer,"  and  fastens  the 
balance  to  some  convennint  branch  over-head.  Two 
loops  underneath  the  geer,  in  which  he  inserts  his 
great  toes,  serve  as  tradles  :  and  he  employs  the  shut- 
tle, formed  like  a  large  netting-needle,  but  of  a  length 
somewhat  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  cloth,  as  "  bat- 
toon,"  using  it  alternately  to  draw  through  the  weft 
and  strike  it  up.  The  reed  is  the  only  part  of  the 
weaving  apparatus  which  approaches,  in  the  perfection 
of  its  construction,  to  the  instruments  we  use.  The  loom 
has  no  beam,  and  the  warp  is  laid  out  ujKin  the  ground 
the  whole  length  of  the  piece  of  cloth.  The  weavers 
live  entirely  in  villages,  as  they  could  not,  if  shut  up 
in  towns,  work  in  this  manner.  Upon  this  rude  ma- 
chine, worked  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned,  the  In- 
dians produce  these  muslins,  which  have  long  been 
such  objects  of  curiosity  from  the  exquisite  beautj" 
and  fineness  of  their  texture. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  implements 
which  we  have  just  described  existed  as  we  now  find 
them  before  the  people  of  India  were  divided  into 
castes.  The  transmission  of  the  same  emplo^inent 
from  father  to  son  (which,  although  not  specially  en- 
joined by  the  Hindoo  code,  is  the  invariable  practice 
in  India\  while  it  has  the  effect  of  conveying  unim- 
paired the  knowledge  acquired  in  any  art.  tends  to 
check  its  further  advancement.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Rickards,  who  so  ably  advocated  the  interests  of 
the  natives  of  India  in  the  discussion  in  the  British 
Parliament  on  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter 
(1814\  that  latterly  this  form  of  society,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  habits,  and  restraints,  has  been  held  to- 
gether chietiy  by  the  oppression  of  the  fiscal  exactions, 
the  want  of  a  free  trade,  and  the  consequent  universal 
poverty  of  the  people.  In  support  of  this  o(>inion,  he 
refers  to  what  the  Hindoo  population  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  have  achieved  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce. 
We  trust,  however,  that  we  may  now  look  forward  to 
the  speedy  abolition  of  this  system,  so  much  opposed 
to  all  development  of  talent  ;  and  which,  by  reducing 
man  to  the  condition  of  a  machine,  has  paralyzed  the 
exertions  and  arrested  the  improvement  of  the  people 
of  India. 
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To  the  same  cause,  however,  which  thus  prevented 
improvement  in  India  is  to  be  attributed  that  dexter- 
ity in  his  particular  emploj-ment  which  the  Indian  ar- 
tisan possesses.  From  the  earliest  age  he  learns  to  spin 
and  weave  under  the  direction  of  his  father  ;  and  hav- 
ing no  hope  or  desire  of  advancement  in  any  other 
line,  he  gains,  through  constant  practice,  that  wonder- 


their  moral  condition,  their  institutions,  and  their  hab- 
its. The  training  which  makes  the  Indian,  with  such 
imperfect  tools,  able  to  perform  his  work  so  well,  dis- 
qualifies him  from  doing  it  in  any  other  way,  or  with 
any  other  implements  than  those  to  which  he  has  been 
familiarized  from  his  infancy.  The  attempt  to  intro- 
duce machinerj'  into   India  is,  however,  now  being 


ful  skill,  which  may  thus  be  considered  almost  as  a  '  made.     A  spinning-mill  has  been  built  at  Calcutta ; 


family  inheritance.  To  be  able  to  manage  his  ill-con- 
structed loom,  even  in  the  production  of  ordinary  fab- 
rics, he  is  obliged  to  acquire  such  a  sleight  of  hand, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if,  out  of  the  multitude  trained 
in  this  manner,  a  few  should  be  found  capable  of  pro- 
ducing those  muslins  which  are  said,  when  spread  upon 
the  grass,  to  appear  like  the  gossamer  web.  From 
the  superioritj'  of  these  goods,  and  from  their  retaining 
the  beauty  of  their  appearance  longer  than  European 
muslins,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  cotton  of  which 
they  are  made  is  of  better  qualit}'  than  any  known  to 
the  European  manufacturers.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake :  there  is  no  cotton  in  India  of  a  qualitj'  supe- 
rior to  the  best  sea  islands.  The  excellence  which  these 
muslins  possess  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  skill- 
ful tact  of  the  workman  in  the  processes  of  spinning  and 
weaving.  The  long  cloths  and  fine  pullicats  are  made 
chieflj'  within  the  presidencj'  of  Madras,  the  coarse 
piece  goods  and  pullicats  in  Surat,  the  finest  calicoes 
at  Musulipatam,  and  table-cloths  of  a  superior  qualitj' 
at  Patna.  Each  district  varies  from  the  others  in  the 
nature  of  its  productions,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  cotton  goods  to  be  found  in 
ever}-  consignment  coming  from  India. 

An  apprehension  has  sometimes  been  expressed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  in  possession  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  machinery',  and  by 
combining  with  its  peculiar  advantages  their  cheaper 
labor  and  superior  manual  dexterity,  may  be  enabled 
to  undersell  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ruin  and  put  an  end 
to  British  manufacture  ;  but  in  the  state  of  the  people 
of  India  there  are  circumstances  which  render  this  im- 
possible, without  a  change  being  first  produced  upon 


and  although  the  private  company  which  commenced 
the  undertaking  has  failed,  the  work  continues  to  be 
carried  on.  There  are  at  present  nearly  700  persons 
employed  in  the  mill,  engaged  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  shillings  each  per  month  ;  but  these  people,  it  is 
found,  can  not  continue  to  work  beyond  a  few  hours  at 
a  time,  and  a  succession  of  hands  to  carrj-  on  the  opera^ 
tions  through  the  day  is  required.  To  train  them,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  dexterity  and  skUl  is  impossi- 
ble ;  and,  accordingly,  the  yarn  spun  is  not  onlj'  of 
inferior  quality,  but  even  with  the  low  nominal  wages, 
costs  so  much  as  to  disqualify  it  for  competition  with 
the  yarn  of  Great  Britain.  An  attempt  is  now  being 
made  to  establish  a  cotton-spinning  mill  at  Bomba}'. 

The  extensive  introduction  of  machinerj-  into  Great 
Britain  has,  meanwhile,  by  reducing  the  price  of  man- 
ufactures, enabled  them  to  maintain  a  successful  com- 
petition with  the  Indian  goods  at  home,  by  sending 
cotton  manufactures  to  a  large  amount  to  India  itself. 
A  complete  revolution  has  in  consequence  taken  place 
in  the  nature  of  the  exports  from  that  country  to 
Europe,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  markets  on  this  side  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  England  first  got  pos- 
session of  India,  her  investments  at  home  were  princi- 
pally (in  point  of  value  almost  entireh')  composed  of 
manufactured  produce.  They  are  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  made  up  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  indigo, 
cotton,  wool,  raw  silk,  saltpetre,  etc.,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  of  the  cost 
of  cotton  j'am  produced  in  India  and  in  Great  Britain, 
and  indicates  the  changeless  nature  of  unaided  human 
labor  in  the  former,  whilst  by  mechanical  appliances  in 
the  latter,  cheapness  and  plenty  result : 


COMPAKATIVE    STATEMENT   OP  THE     COST    OF    ENGLISH    AND    INDIAN    COTTON   TaRN   IN   THE   TeAES   1812   AND  1830,   FUK- 

NiSHED   BY   Mr.  Kennedy  op  Mancuestee  to  the  Committee  op  Parliament  on  East  India  Affaiks,  and 

CONTINUED   to   1854. 


ENGLISH  COTTON  YARN. 

INDIAN  COTTON  YARN.     | 

Price  of 

No. 

Hanks  per  day  per 
spindle. 

Price  of  Cotton  and  Waste 
per  lb. 

Labor  per  lb. 

Cost  per  lb 

Cotton  and 
Waste 
per  lb. 

Labor 
per  lb. 

Cost 
per  lb. 

1812. 

1830. 

1854. 

1812. 

1830. 

1854. 

1812. 

1830. 

1854. 

1812. 

1830. 

1854. 

1812, 1830. 
and  1854. 

1812, 1830, 
and  1854. 

1812,  1830, 
and  1854. 

«.    d. 

8.    d. 

s.    d. 

B.    d. 

s.    d. 

8.      d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

8.     d. 

40 

2- 

2-T5 

2-T5 

1    6 

0    7 

0    6 

1     0 

0    7i 

0    5 

2    6 

1    2i 

0  11 

0    3 

3     4 

8     7 

60 

1-75 

2-5 

2-5 

2    0 

0  10 

0    7i 

1    6 

1    Oi 

0    8 

3    6 

1  m 

1    3i 

0    3i 

5    SJ 

6    0 

SO 

1-5 

2- 

2 

2    2 

0  lu 

0    9 

2    2 

1    7+ 

1    3 

4    4 

2    6f 

2    0 

0    4i 

8  lOi 

9    8 

100 

1-4 

1-8 

1-8 

2    4 

1  li 

0  11 

2  10 

2    2i 

1    8 

5    2 

3    4t 

2    5 

0    5 

11  11 

13    4 

120 

1-25 

1-65 

1-65 

2    6 

1    4 

1    3 

3    6 

2    8 

2    0 

6    0 

4    0 

8    3 

0    5 

16    0 

16    5 

150 

1- 

1-3.3 

1-33 

2  10 

1    8 

1    9 

6    6 

4  11 

3    6 

9    4 

6    7 

5    3 

0    6 

25    0 

25    6 

200 

•T5 

•9 

•9 

3    4 

8    0 

2    6 

16    8 

11    6 

6    0 

20    0 

14    6 

8    6 

0    6 

44    7 

45    1 

250 

•05  i     -6 

•6 

4    0 

3    8 

8    6 

81    0 

24    6 

18    0 

85    0 

28    2 

21    6 

0    8 

83    4 

84    0 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  change  would 
have  produced  most  distressing  effects  upon  the  crowd- 
ed population  of  a  country  such  as  India,  which  in  all 
ages  has  been  a  great  manufacturing  and  exporting 
community ;  but  no  materially  unfavorable  conse- 
quences have  resulted  from  it.  In  India,  every  man- 
ufacturer is,  at  the  same  time,  a  husbandman.  When 
not  employed  in  making  a  web,  he  supports  his  familj' 
by  agricultural  laljor.  It  thus  happened,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  demand  for  goods  for  export  declined, 
the  natives,  without  difficulty,  and  without  that  dis- 
tress which  generally  attends  a  change  of  employment 
in  other  countries,  were  able  to  direct  their  attention 
more  and  more  to  agriculture  ;  and  the  result  has  liith- 
erto  been  rather  an  improvement  in  their  condition 
than  otherwise. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  China  is  of  immense 
amount,  and  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  for  home 
consumption ;  but  its  origin  is  not  of  the  same  remote 


date  as  that  of  India.  Indeed,  the  lateness  of  its  rise, 
and  the  slowness  of  its  progress,  in  a  situation  so  fa- 
vorable, appear  extraordinary.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
revenues  and  of  the  arts  in  China  during  the  period 
of  the  celebrated  dynasty,  which  commenced  about 
1100  years  l)efore  the  Christian  era,  and  lasted  for 
some  centuries,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  cotton 
plant ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  notice  of  cotton  in 
these  records  until  about  200  j-ears  before  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  from  wliich  period  to  the  sixth  centurj-,  the 
cotton  cloth,  which  was  either  paid  in  tribute,  or  of- 
fered in  presents  to  the  emperors,  is  always  mentioned 
as  a  thing  rare  and  precious. 

The  cotton-tree  was  introduced  into  China  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  liy  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  in  the  year  1280  ;  after  which  period  every 
encouragement  was  given  by  government  to  the  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  of  cotton.  But  there  were  con- 
siderable difficulties  to  be  encountered,  in  the  prcju- 
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dices  of  the  people,  and  in  tlie  opposition  of  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1308  that  these  obstacles  were 
altogether  surmounted.  After  that  date  the  progress 
of  cotton  manufacture  was  rapid,  and  now  nine  tenths 
of  the  population  are  clothed  in  its  fabrics. 

Almost  the  only  cotton  goods  exported  from  China 
are  nankeens.  Barrow  states  the  production  of  all  the 
fabrics  of  the  Chinese  manufacture  at  the  time  he  vis- 
ited the  country  (in  1792),  to  be  stationary,  attributing 
this  to  the  want  of  proper  encouragement  from  the 
government,  and  to  the  rigid  adherence  of  the  people 
to  ancient  usages.  To  keep  a  manufacture  in  a  pro- 
gressive state,  there  must  be  a  progressive  demand 
for  its  products  ;  and  the  Chinese  manufacturers  hav- 
ing no  means  of  disposing  of  any  surplus  quantity, 
must  accommodate  tlie  supply  to  the  wants  of  tlieir 
own  consumption.  It  is  said  bj-  travelers  who  have 
obtained  access  to  that  countrj',  that  the  people  show 
a  great  desire  for  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 
How  valuable,  then,  to  that  country,  as  well  as  to 
others,  must  be  the  establishment  of  a  free  intercourse, 
and  how  conducive,  probably,  to  the  increase  of  the 
productions  of  all !  The  Chinese,  over  and  above  the 
cotton  wool  which  they  raise  at  home,  import  largeh- 
from  British  India,  and  from  the  Burmese  territories. 
This  intercourse  commenced  toward  the  close  of  the 
'eighteenth  century.  A  famine,  which  happened  in 
China  about  tliat  period,  induced  the  government  to 
direct,  by  an  imperial  edict,  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  land  should  be  thrown  into  the  cultivation  of 
grain.  Since  then,  tlie  importation  of  cotton  from 
India  has  been  considerable,  although  constituting  but 
a  small  part  of  wliat  is  consumed  in  their  manufac- 
ture. Tlie  amount  of  their  importations  is  stated  at 
40,000  bales. 

Introduction  into  Europe. — The  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  in  Europe  is  said  to  have  been  first  at- 
tempted by  the  commercial  states  of  Italy,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  These  enterprising  communities  were  the 
entrepots  through  wliich  the  cotton  falmcs  of  India 
passed  to  the  different  markets  of  the  West ;  and  be- 
ing situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  countries  where 
the  cotton  wool  was  grown,  and  familiar  with  manu- 
facturing processes,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  led 
to  attempt  the  imitation  of  articles  so  much  valued, 
and  bringing  so  high  a  price.  Another  account  as- 
signs the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  into 
Europe  to  a  later  date,  and  gives  to  the  people  of  the 
Low  Countries  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  man- 
ufacturers of  these  articles,  in  imitation  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  which  the  Dutch,  about  the  beginninj^  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  began  to  import  from  India.  But 
this  la.st  account  can  not  be  correct ;  for  Guicciardini, 
in  1560,  in  a  very  full  list  which  he  gives  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent articles  annually  imported  into  and  exported 
from  Antwerp,*  then  tlie  greatest  commercial  mart  in 
Europe,  specifies  fustians  and  dimities  of  many  fine 
sorts  among  the  manufactured  articles  imported  from 
Milan,  and  mentions  cottons  generally  among  those 
brought  from  Venice.  But  in  the  articles  exported 
from  Antwerp,  although  we  find  linens  sent  to  almost 
every  country,  cotton  clotli  is  not  once  mentioned. 
Ital}',  therefore,  at  that  time  had  a  cotton  manufac- 
ture, which,  it  is  probable,  soon  after  made  its  way  to 
the  Netherlands ;  for  we  know  it  was  brought  from 
the  latter  country  to  Britain  In-  Protestant  refugees 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  or  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

For  the  introduction  and  after  improvement  of  many 
of  these  articles.  Great  Britain  is  indebted  to  the  late 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Ainsworth.  This  gentleman 
was  originally  a  manufacturer  of  fustians  at  Manches- 
ter, but  had  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  eot- 


•  See  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce. 


ton  velvets,  which  by  persevering  efforts  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection.  His 
improvement  of  the  mode  of  dressing,  of  finishing, 
and  particularly  of  dyeing  these  goods,  acquired  for 
them  so  high  a  character,  that  lK>th  in  the  home  and 
foreign  market  his  articles  sold  in  preference  to  those 
of  every  other  manufacturer.  His  plan  for  cleaning 
off  the  loose  and  uneven  fibres,  was  by  the  use  of  ra- 
zors. He  afterward  successively  employed  for  this 
end,  singeing  by  spirits  of  wine  and  the  application  of 
a  hot  iron  resembling  a  weaver's  drj-ing  iron,  which 
last  instrument  had  been  introduced  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  tlie  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  Manchester 
House  of  Correction  by  ^Ir.  Whitlow,  governor  of  that 
institution.  At  a  later  period,  Mr.  SVilsf)n  effected 
liis  object  bj'  drawing  the  goods  rapidly  over  a  cylin- 
der of  cast  iron  heated  to  redness,  bj-  which  they  were  in 
a  superior  manner  cleared  of  the  down  or  pile  which 
had  Ijeen  raised  upon  them  in  the  various  operations  of 
weaving,  washing,  bleaching,  or  dyeing.  These  suc- 
cessive inventions  of  Mr.  Wilson,  for  performing  this 
process,  give  us  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
improvements  are  introduced  into  the  manufactures, 
when,  fortunately,  the  efforts  of  self-interest  are  di- 
rected by  intelligence  and  talent.  Mr.  Wilson,  having 
a  turn  for  chemical  inquiries,  investigated  the  differ- 
ent known  processes  of  dyeing  ;  and,  l>y  the  improve- 
ments he  introduced  in  the  application  of  them  to  his 
own  manufacture,  materially  advanced  that  art.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  to  his  satisfaction  in  dyeing  the  other 
rich  colors,  he  procured  from  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna, 
the  secret  of  dyeing  Turkey  red.  An  account  of  thb 
process  was  given  by  him  in  two  essays,  read  to  the 
Philosophical  and  Literarj-  Society  of  Manchester,  and 
which,  on  his  retiring  from  business,  he  printed  and 
distributed  among  his  friends.  The  mam*  valuable 
improvements  introduced  by  Jlr.  Wilson  into  the  dif- 
ferent processes  connected  with  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture had  the  effect  not  only  to  establish  it  more  firmly, 
but  rapidly  to  enlarge  its  extent. 

II.  Inventions  and  Improvements  in  Cotton 
5Iancf.vcture. — It  has  been  said  that  the  yam  pro- 
duced a  century  ago  in  England,by  the  one-thread  wheel, 
the  only  spinning  machine  known,  did  not  exceed  in 
quantity  what  50,000  spindles  of  the  present  machinery 
can  j-ield.  To  have  reared  and  trained  hands  suffi- 
cient to  have  doubled  this  quantity,  had  it  been  possi- 
ble, must  have  been  the  work  of  a  length  of  time,  and 
the  amount  of  manufacture  would  still  have  been  in- 
significant. A  change  in  the  system,  therefore,  had 
become  indispensable  ;  and  we  find  that  different  inge- 
nious individuals  had  already  begun  to  employ  them- 
selves in  contriving  a  better  mode  of  spinning.  When 
we  contrast  the  splendid  inventions  connected  with  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  from  this  period  burst  forth 
in  rapid  succession,  with  the  passive  acquiescence  in 
the  use  of  imperfect  machinery  during  the  long  period 
which  preceded,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  these  improve- 
ments to  the  circumstance  alone  of  a  number  of  men 
of  genius  having  at  that  moment  arisen,  and  to  forget 
that  the  ultimate  cause  exists  in  the  times  which 
called  their  energies  into  action.  About  the  year  1750, 
the  rty-sliuttle  had  been  invented  by  Kaye  of  Bury — 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  weaving ;  and  in  the  year  1700  improvements 
had  begun  to  be  made  in  the  carding  process. 

James  Hargreaves,  a  weaver  at  Stanhill.  near 
Church,  in  Lancashire,  England,  an  illiter.ite  man, 
possesed  of  no  great  mechanical  knowledge,  had  adapt- 
ed the  stock  cards,  used  in  the  woolen  manufacture, 
to  the  carding  of  cotton,  and  had  besides  greatly  im- 
proved them.  By  his  invention  a  person  was  able  to 
do  double  the  work,  and  with  more  ease  th.in  by  hand- 
carding.  In  the  stock  cards,  one  of  the  carils  is  fixed, 
while  the  other,  being  suspended  by  a  cord  over  a 
pulley,  is  worked  by  the  caaler ;  and  in  tliis  way,  two 
or  three  cards  can  be  applied  to  the  same  stock.     Thia 
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contrivance  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  cylinder  cards, 
or  carding  engine.  It  is  not  ascertained  who  was  the 
inventor  of  this  valuable  machine,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  among 
the  persons  who  first  used  it ;  and  that,  so  early  as 
1762,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Hargreaves,  erected  a 
carding  engine  with  cylinders,  at  Blackburn.  This 
machine  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  now  in 
use,  except  that  it  had  no  contrivance  for  detaching 
the  cotton  from  the  cards,  an  operation  which  was  per- 
formed by  women  with  hand-cards. 

These  successful  advantages  show  that  the  minds  of 
the  manufacturing  class  had  been  awakened  to  discov- 
er}-, and  must  have  encouraged  and  stimulated  the 
efforts  that  were  then  making  to  effect  corresponding 
improvements  in  spinning. 

There  had  been  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  mode  of  spinning  before  the  year  1767,  when 
James  Hargreaves,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
invented  the  "  spinning-jenny."  The  idea  of  this  ma- 
chine is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  seeing 
a  common  spinning-wheel,  which  had  been  accidentally 
overturned,  continue  its  motion  whOe  it  lay  on  the 
ground.  If  such  was  the  cause,  it  marks  a  mind  of  no 
common  description,  which  from  so  casual  an  occur- 
rence could  elicit  an  invention  of  so  much  importance. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  conception  he  had  formed,  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  rudelj'-constructedyejwy  of  eight  spindles, 
turned  by  bands  from  a  horizontal  wheel.  In  it  the 
eight  rovings  were  passed  between  two  pieces  of  weod 
laid  horizontally  the  breadth  of  the  machine  ;  and 
these  being  grasped  in  the  spinner's  hand,  and  drawn 
out  b}'  him,  formed  the  rovings  into  threads.  The 
structure  of  this  jenny  was  soon  afterward  greatly  im- 
proved, and  it  was  at  last  brought  to  work  as  many  as 
eighty  spindles.  This  machine,  although  of  limited 
powers  when  compared  with  the  beautiful  inventions 
which  succeeded  it,  must  be  considered  as  the  first  and 
leading  step  in  that  progress  of  discovery  which  car- 
ried improvement  to  every  branch  of  the  manufacture 
• — which,  as  it  proceeded,  changed  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  means  of  production,  by  substituting  me- 
chanical operations  for  human  labor — which  caused  the 
manufactured  article  to  become  more  and  more  a  prod- 
uct of  capital.  The  progress  of  invention  after  this 
was  rapid  ;  for  when  it  was  seen  that,  with  the  aid  of 
the  few  mechanical  combinations  we  have  mentioned, 
the  spinner  had  been  enabled  to  increase  his  power  of 
production  eightyfold,  the  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  other  branches  of  manufacture,  was  awakened  to 
the  possibility  of  introducing  changes  equally  benefi- 
cial into  their  peculiar  emploj-ments. 

Hargreaves'  invention  occasioned  great  alarm  among 
those  who  earned  their  subsistence  by  the  old  mode  of 
spinning,  and  even  produced  popular  commotion.  A 
mob  broke  into  his  house  and  destroj-ed  his  machine  ; 
and  some  time  after,  when  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
advantage  of  his  invention  had  begun  to  bring  his 
spinning-jenny  into  general  use,  the  people  rose  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  scouring  the  countrj-,  broke  to  pieces 
every  carding  and  spinning-machine  they  could  find. 
Hargreaves  himself  had  by  this  time  removed  to  Not- 
tingham, where  he  was  engaged  in  erecting  a  small 
spinning-work,  about  the  same  period  that  Mr.  Ark- 
wright  came  to  settle  there,  who  had  also  been  driven 
from  Lancashire  l)y  the  fear  of  similar  violence. 

The  jenny  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  by  the  common  wheel ;  and  the  whole 
wefts  used  in  the  manufacture  continued  to  be  spun 
upon  that  machine,  until  the  invention  of  the  "  mule- 
jenny,"  \>y  which  it  was  in  its  turn  superseded.  Har- 
greaves died,  in  great  poverty,  a  few  years  after  his 
removal  to  Nottingham. 

While  Hargreaves  was  producing  the  common 
jenny,  ]Mr.  Arkwright  (afterward  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright)  was  employed  in  contriving  that  wonderful 


piece  of  mechanism,  the  spinning-frame,  called  first  the 
water-frame,  and  afterward  the  throstle,  which,  when 
put  into  motion,  performs  of  itself  the  whole  process 
of  spinning,  leaving  to  the  workman  only  the  office  of 
supplying  the  roving  or  prepared  material,  and  of 
joining  or  piecing  the  thread  when  it  happens  to  break. 
In  the  j'car  1769,  Mr.  Arkwright  obtained  his  patent 
for  spinning  with  rollers,  and  Mr.  Need  and  Mr. 
Strutt  became  his  partners  in  the  concerns  to  be  car- 
ried on  under  it.  He  erected  a  mill  at  Nottingham, 
which  he  worked  by  horse-power.  But  this  mode  of 
giving  motion  to  the  machinery  being  expensive,  he, 
in  the  year  1771,  buUt  another  mill  at  Cromford,  in 
Derbyshire,  to  which  motion  was  given  by  water.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  different 
machines  used  in  cotton-spinning,  invented  by  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  and  of  those  afterward  invented 
by  others,  describing  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  employed.  In  this  manner  we  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
hibit a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  art.  The  in- 
struments used  in  the  preparation  and  spinning  of 
cotton-wool,  are  the  following  : 

The  opener ;  the  scutcher,  and  spreading-machine  ; 
the  carding-engine  ;  the  lap-machine  ;  the  drawing- 
frame  ;  the  slabbing  fly-frame  ;  the  intermediate  fly- 
frame  ;  the  finishing  fly-frame  ;  the  throstle-frame  for 
coarse  warps  ;  the  self-acting  jenny  for  numbers  below 
50 ;  and  the  hand-mule  jenny  for  higher  numbera. 
The  first  three  of  these  instruments  are  employed  in 
the  rude  process  of  cleansing  the  raw  cotton,  and  sep- 
arating its  matted  flocks.  In  the  carding-machine  it 
is  carded  and  further  purified  ;  in  the  lap-machine  it  is 
fashioned  in  flat  folds  ;  and  in  the  drawing-frame  it  is 
formed  into  a  loose  rope,  the  fibres  of  which  have  a 
parallel  arrangement.  In  the  slabbing-frame  it  is 
slightly  twisted  ;  and  in  the  intermediate  and  finishing- 
frame  it  is  still  further  twisted,  particularly  in  the 
higher  numbers  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  yarn.  The  throstle- 
frame  is  chiefly  used  for  coarse  warps ;  whUe  upon 
the  self-acting  and  hand-mule  jennies,  both  coarse  and 
fine  j'arns  are  spun. 

This  description  of  the  carding-machine  is  still  ap- 
plicable for  numbers  of  yarn  above  100,  which  are 
made  from  sea-island  cotton.  For  numbers  above  50, 
a  system  of  twice  carding  it  is  still  employed.  The 
engines  are  generallj'  36  inches  wide.  The  cotton  is 
partiallj'  carded  in  the  breaker  or  first  card  ;  it  is  then 
re-formed  into  a  lap  ;  and  is  lastly  passed  througli  the 
finisher  or  second  card  ;  for  the  finest  yarns,  however, 
combing  is  substituted. 

To  make  the  operations  of  the  various  machines  just 
enumerated  more  plain,  we  ■^^■ill  give  the  metamor- 
phoses of  a  bale  of  cotton,  from  the  time  it  is  brought 
to  the  manufacturers  until  it  becomes  yarn  readj^  to 
be  made  into  cloth.  Women  and  girls  in  the  mill  take 
the  cotton  from  the  bale  by  handfuls,  and  feed  with  it 
the  opening-machine.  The  cotton,  laid  upon  an  end- 
less apron,  is  caught  between  the  teeth  of  revolving 
rollers,  which  effectually  tear  and  separate  the  locks 
asunder ;  the  cotton  is  opened  into  a  light  and  flocu- 
lent  mass,  and  the  few  remaining  seeds  and  the  dirt 
are  expelled.  Then  the  scutching-machine  comes  into 
requisition  ;  again  is  the  cotton  placed  upon  an  endless 
apron,  and  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  revolving 
rollers  ;  the  impurities  are  yet  further  separated,  and 
the  beautiful  downy  cotton  becomes  lapped  in  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  upon  a  cylinder.  These  sheets  of  down 
— these  softest  of  all  soft  layers — how  do  we  convert 
them  into  delicate  yam  ?  Tlie  broad,  soft  sheets  go  to 
the  carding-machine,  where  a  number  of  wire  combs, 
or  ratlier  wire  brushes,  comb  the  cotton  out  into 
straight  fibres  ;  and  these  fibres  are  dexterously  whip- 
ped off  b}-  a  ''doffing"  apparatus,  to  assume  the  form 
of  delicate,  narrow  ribbons,  or  divers.  Next  we  see 
all  these  slivers  joined  by  anotiier  machine,  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  lap ;  and  this  lap  is  again  carded 
and  doffed,  bj-  which  the  substance  becomes  equalized 
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as  much  as  possible.  The  cotton  is  thus  again  l)rought 
to  the  state  of  a  ribbon  or  sliver ;  and  then  are  brought 
into  use  the  machines  which  convert  this  ribbon  into  a 
3'am  or  thread.  The  drawing,  the  slubljing,  and  the 
roving-machines,  all  have  relation  to  this  conversion  ; 
we  see  numerous  pairs  of  rollers,  between  which  the 
cotton  is  drawn  ;  the  drawing  rounds  it,  equalizes  it, 
and  gives  it  a  slight  twist ;  until  at  length  we  see  the 
delicate  j'arn — fine,  perchance,  as  a  spider's  welj — 
elaborated  from  the  thick  but  soft  ropes  of  cotton. 

More  correctly,  however,  we  should  say  that  the 
cotton  does  not  become  yam  till  after  the  sjiinning. 
Nothing  excites  more  astonishment  in  cotton  factories 
than  the  self-acting  mule.  The  complex  carriage,  20 
or  .30  feet  long,  with  its  army  of  spindles  (sometimes  as 
many  as  800  in  number),  travels  slowly  to  and  fro,  and 
draws  out  delicate  threads  to  a  state  of  still  greater  deli- 
cac}'  and  tenuity  ;  the  drawing  out  thins  the  cotton,  the 
rapid  revolution  twists  it ;  and  thus  l)y  drawing  and 
spinning  do  the  Houldsworths  and  the  Bazlej-s  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj-  produce  cotton-yarn  whose  fineness 
almost  exceeds  lielief.  And  while  the  mule-machine 
is  thus  making  fine  yarn  for  weft-threads,  the  throstle- 
machine,  by  a  different  mode  of  action,  produces  the 
stronger  yarn  for  warp-threads ;  then  again,  if  it  be 
sewing-cotton,  or  hosier}'-cotton  that  is  required,  we 
trace  the  yarn  to  the  doubling-machine,  where  two  or 
more  are  twisted,  one  around  another,  whereby  a  much 
denser  thread  is  produced.  The  amount  of  raachinerj* 
in  the  spinning-rooms  of  some  of  the  mills  is  astonish- 
ing ;  in  some  cases  75,000  spindles  whirling  away  at 
once  in  one  room,  each  one  requiring  the  co-operation 
of  a  number  of  other  delicate  little  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism. 

We  have  noticed,  in  speaking  of  the  carding-engine, 
which  Mr.  Peel  erected  in  1762,  that  at  that  time  the 
cotton  was  taken  off  the  finishing-cylinder  by  means  of 
hand-cards.  But  by  the  time  Mr.  Arkwright  began 
his  spinning,  tliis  operation  was  performed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  roller  with  tin  plates  upon  it  like  the 
floats  of  a  water-wheel,  which,  revolving  with  a  quick 
motion,  scraped  off  the  cotton  from  the  card.  This  was 
a  rude  contrivance,  and  in  its  operation  injured  both 
the  cotton  and  the  cards.  Mr.  Arkwright  substituted 
for  it  a  plate  of  metal,  toothed  at  the  edge  like  a  comb, 
which,  in  place  of  being  made  to  revolve  like  the  other, 
was  moved  rapidh'  in  a  perpendicular  direction  by  a 
crank,  and  witli  slight  but  reiterated  strokes  on  the 
teeth  of  the  cards,  detached  the  cotton  from  them  in  a 
uniform  fleece.  He  employed  narrow  fillet-cards, 
wound  round  the  doffing-cylinder  in  a  spiral  form,  by 
which  contrivance  a  continuity  of  fleece  was  produced, 
which,  as  it  left  the  card,  was  gradually  contracted  in 
its  size  b}'  being  passed  through  a  kind  of  funrfel,  and 
then  flattened  or  compressed  between  two  rollers  ;  after 
which  it  was  received  into  a  tin  can  in  the  state  of  a 
uniform,  continued  carding.  The  taking  off  the  cot- 
ton from  the  cards  in  this  manner,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  curious  operations  in  the  process  of  cot- 
ton-spinning ;  and  although  the  crank,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  apparatus,  had  perhaps  been  used  in  some 
waj'  or  other  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  sec- 
ond patent  (as  was  urged  in  the  action  for  having  it 
set  aside),  tlie  comb  for  taking  off  the  fleece,  and  the 
spiral  card  which  produces  its  continuity,  were  inven- 
tions indisputably  his  own. 

Description  of  the  Mvle-jennij. — The  mule,  in  its 
structure  and  operation,  is  a  compound  of  the  spinning- 
frame  and  of  Ilargreaves' jenny,  from  which  circum- 
stances it  has  probably  received  its  name.  It  contains 
a  system  of  rollers  like  that  belonging  to  the  twist- 
frame  ;  but  in  place  of  Iiaving  every  four  or  six  of  them 
in  separate  hands,  as  is  the  ease  in  that  machine,  the 
whole  are  coupled  together  ;  and  the  rove  being  dra\vn 
through  them,  is,  in  its  conversion  into  thread,  re- 
ceived dn  spindles  revolving  like  those  of  the  jenny. 
The  carriage  on  which  these  spindles  are  placed  is 
Go 


movable,  and  is  made  to  recede  from  the  rollers  a  de- 
gree faster  than  the  thread  is  given  out.  After  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  roving  has  been  thus  delivered  by 
the  rollers,  they  are  stopped  ;  but  the  carriage  contin- 
ues to  recede  somewhat  further  ;  and  the  spindles  con- 
tinuing also  to  revolve,  the  thread  is  drawn  out  to  the 
fineness  required,  and  then  receives  its  proper  portion 
of  twist.  This  last  operation  resembles  that  performed 
liy  the  common  jenny,  and  produces  a  similar  effect. 

Ill  an  account  of  the  means  which  contributed  to 
that  fall  in  the  price  of  spinning  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, we  must  not  omit  the  progressive  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  its  different  qualities  to  their  most  profita- 
l)le  uses.  Previous  to  the  year  170.3,  the  cotton  used 
in  the  coarser  articles  of  the  manufacture,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  imported  from  India  and 
from  the  Levant  for  the  fustian-trade,  was  wliolly  the 
growth  of  the  English  and  of  the  French  West  India 
Islands.  That  for  the  better  kind  of  goods  was  raised 
in  Demerara,  Surinam,  and  Berbice.  The  wool  for 
fine  goods  was  grown  in  the  Braails  ;  and  that  for  the 
few  very  fine  muslins  then  manufactured,  in  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon. 

In  1787  the  descriptions  of  cotton  imported  into 
Britain  appear  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Ponndj. 

From  the  British  West  Indies. 6.SOO,000 

From  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies. . .  6,000,000 

From  the  Dutch 1,700,000 

From  the  Portuguese 2.500.000 

From  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  by  Ostend  ....  100.000 

From  Smyrna  and  Turkey 5,700,000 

Total 82,900,000 

Had  Britain  continued  to  derive  her  sole  supply  of 
cotton  from  these  countries,  the  progress  of  the  manu- 
facture would  have  been  greatly  retarded,  not  only 
from  the  difficulty  of  making  the  production  of  the 
raw  material  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  consump- 
tion, but  from  the  impossiliility  of  obtaining  the  quali- 
ties of  wool  suited  to  the  finer  descriptions  of  goodsj 
which  the  improved  machinery  enabled  us  to  under- 
take. 

The  year  1770  has  always  been  stated  as  the  period 
at  which  the  planters  of  the  southern  States  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  cotton-wool.  But 
we  happen  to  know  that  in  1764,  William  Rathbone, 
an  extensive  American  merchant  in  Liverpool,  re- 
ceived from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  the  southern 
States  a  consignment  of  eight  bags  of  cotton.  This 
cotton,  on  its  arrival  at  Liverpool,  was  seized  by  the 
custom-house  officers,  on  the  allegation  that  it  could 
not  have  been  grown  in  the  L'nited  States,  and  that  it 
was  liable  to  seizure  under  the  shipping-act,  as  not 
being  imported  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  country  of 
its  growth,  ^^'hen  afterward  released,  it  lay  for  many 
months  unsold,  in  consequence  of  the  spinners  doubt- 
ing whether  it  could  be  profitably  worked  up.  But 
fortunately,  about  the  year  1770,  the  planters  in  the 
southern  States  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  rais- 
ing cotton-wool ;  and  besides  carrj-ing  the  cultiv.ition 
of  the  article  to  a  great  extent,  they  pro<luced  quali- 
ties of  cotton  before  unknown.  In  1792  the  quantity 
of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  was  only 
l;^.8,.32S  lbs.,  no  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  having 
been  attempted  in  America  for  many  years  after  that 
period.  In  18.31  they  exported  619,000  bales  to  Great 
Britain,  127,000  to  France,  and  27.000  to  other  parts. 
In  1S4.')  the  quantity  grown  in  the  I'nited  States  was 
2,100,587  bales,  and  it  is  estimated  that  3,500,000  bales 
will  be  shipped  in  1857. 

The  American  cotton-wool  first  taken  to  Great 
Britain  was  very  ill-cleaned,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  manuf.icture  of  the 
coarser  sjiecies  of  goods.  It  was  soon,  however,  per- 
ceived that  the  cotton  raised  u{>on  the  coast,  termed 
sea  island  coftim,  had  a  finer  and  longer  staple  than 
that  grown  further  back  in  the  countr.-,  and  known  by 
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the  name  of  upland  cotton.  But  it  was  not  for  several 
years,  and  until  after  a  succession  of  trials,  that  this 
■.vool  was  ascertained  to  be  of  a  quality  in  every  re- 
spect superior  to  the  cotton  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  year  1796  that  the  finest  de- 
scription of  it  was  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
Bourljon  wool  had  till  then  been  used,  and  which  it 
soon  entirely  supplanted.  The  second  qualitj'  of  it 
about  the  same  time  supplanted  the  Brazil  wool  in 
many  kinds  of  goods. 

The  cotton  received  from  Egypt  is  found  to  be  among 
the  most  useful  that  is  grown,  and  that  raised  from 
sea  island  seed  ranks  in  quality  next  to  American 
sea  island. 

III.  Cotton'  Manufactcre  of  Foreign  Coun- 
tries.— Having  succeeded  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  thought  he  might  advance  another 
step,  and  have  it  spun  into  yam  and  woven  into  cloth. 
He  accordingly  formed  establishments  for  spinning  and 
weaving  in  Cairo,  Bosaco,  Rosetta,  and  other  places ; 
and  so  early  as  1826  he  had  at  work  61  mills,  moved 
by  the  power  of  buffaloes.  The  machinerj-  was  sup- 
plied from  France  and  England,  orders  in  council  hav- 
ing been  obtained  in  the  latter  countrj-  to  authorize  its 
export.  Power-looms  were  also  sent  out,  but  did  not 
succeed.  A  few  years  later,  the  pasha  shipped  1,000 
bales  of  yam  to  Calcutta  for  sale  ;  but  it  was  not  of  a 
quality  to  enter  into  competition  with  English  j'arn, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  unsalable,  except  at  a  most  dis- 
advantageous price.  He  ordered  it,  therefore,  to  be 
woven  into  cloth,  in  Calcutta,  on  his  o^\ti  account,  and 
to  be  re-shipped  to  Egj-pt,  in  a  manufactured  state. 
Clapperton  and  Landers,  on  their  expedition  to  trace 
the  courses  of  the  Niger,  found  the  inhabitants  every- 
where clothed  in  cotton.  Thej-  mention  that  cotton- 
wool is  produced  in  the  different  districts  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  is  spun  into  cloth  on  the  spot.  There  exists, 
therefore,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  cotton  cloth.  It  is  to  lie  regretted  that  thej' 
give  no  information  of  the  wa^'  in  which  the  yam  is 
spun,  and  no  description  of  the  loom  emploj-ed  to 
weave  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  instruments  used  by  the  natives  in  these  pro- 
cesses, as  such  knowledge  might  enable  us  to  trace 
whence  the  Africans  derive  their  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  weaving,  and  thus  perhaps  throw  some 
light  on  African  historj-.  It  appears  that  the  people 
of  Eboe,  and  of  the  countries  near  the  coast,  are 
chiefly  clothed  in  Manchester  cotton  goods  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  would  lead  us  to  expect,  should  we  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
interior  of  Africa,  that  a  valuable  market  for  the  man- 
ufactures may  be  found  in  that  country. 

Within  the  last  20  3'ears  (18.M),  the  American  set- 
tlers of  Liberia  have  established  a  commimication 
across  the  country  to  Timbuctoo,  and  have  found  there 
a  considerable  market  for  cotton  cloths.  For  more 
extended  information  of  this  trade,  see  LinERiA. 

In  France,  cotton  yarn  is  often  made  in  a  different 
place  from  cotton  cloth.  Paris  and  the  northern  de- 
partments are  the  chief  quarters  for  the  supply  of  the 
foraier  article,  whicli  is  sent  in  quantities  to  Rouen, 
St.  Quentin,  and  other  places.  In  former  j^ears,  cot- 
ton yam  used  to  lie  smuggled  in  great  quantities  from 
England  ;  but  this  is  now  limited  to  the  finer  qualities. 
The  cotton  manufactures  of  the  more  substantial  kind, 
called  honneterie,  sucli  as  stockings  and  caps,  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  Ardennes,  in  Normandy,  and  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  in  Languedoc,  is  also  noted  for 
this  manufacture.  Tlie  exportation  of  cotton  goods 
from  France  in  1840.  reached  5,000,000  kilogrammes, 
valued  at  105, 7.53, 74.'5  francs.  The  importation  of  cot- 
ton thread  from  England  in  ]853,  was  90,002  kilo- 
grammes, in  value,  ],5.59,.B11  francs.  That  of  raw 
cotton  in  1839  was  40,f)M,27fi  kilogrammes,  in  value, 
71,204,784  francs  ;  in  1840,  52,941,581  kihigrammes, 
in  value,  94,005,975  francs.     The  cotton  manufactures 


of  France  consume  between  50  and  60  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes, annuallj'  imported. 

Francs. 

Cotton  wool  consumed  in  France 94,00.5,975 

Cotton  wool  In  transit 57,191,970 

Cotton  thre.id  used  at  home 1,218,034 

Cotton  thread  in  transit 383,356 

Cotton  cloth  consumed  in  France 305,256 

Cotton  cloth  in  transit 34.413,978 

Total 187,518,569 

We  shall  now  resume  our  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain.  From  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  having  commenced  his  operations  at  Not- 
tingham, the  seat  of  the  stocking  manufacture,  and 
from  his  connection  with  Mr.  Need,  who  was  largely 
engaged  in  it,  the  whole  produce  of  his  spinning  was 
at  first  devoted  to  that  trade.  The  cotton  yam  for  this 
manufacture  requires  to  be  particularly  smooth  and 
equal ;  and  to  secure  these  qualities,  it  is  spun  by  a 
process  differing  a  little  from  that  emploj-ed  for  ordi- 
nary twist.  Being  from  two  roves  in  place  of  one,  it 
is  called  double  spun  twist.  The  introduction  of  this 
article  produced  a  great  change  upon  the  stocking 
manufacture.  Hand-spun  cotton  was  entii-el}'  laid 
aside  ;  and  stockings  made  of  twist  were  of  so  superior 
a  quality,  that  in  a  short  time  they  wholly  supplanted 
thread  stockings. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  stockings  in  Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire,  is  now  of 
great  extent. 

About  the  j"ear  1773,  Mr.  Need  and  Mr.  Strutt 
made  the  important  discover}',  that  the  yarn  produced 
by  the  spinning-frame  had  sufficient  strength  to  fit  it 
for  warp,  although  its  firmness  and  hardness  rendered 
it  less  suitable  for  weft.  The  weft,  therefore,  contin- 
ued to  be  spun  bj-  Hargreaves'  jenny ;  and  from  this 
time  the  calicoes,  and  other  articles  in  imitation  of 
India  goods,  which  had  hitherto  been  manufactured 
with  linen  warp,  came  to  be  made  wholly  of  cotton ; 
and  the  progressive  increase  of  these  manufactures, 
particularly  of  calicoes,  after  this  time,  was  imex,am- 
pled. 

After  having  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  those 
goods,  Mr.  Need  and  Mr.  Strutt  discovered  that,  when 
printed,  they  were  subject  to  double  the  duty  charged 
upon  calicoes  woven  with  linen  warp,  and  that  their 
sale  was  even  prohibited  in  the  home  market.  After 
a  long  and  expensive  application  to  the  legislature, 
they  succeeded  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  those  im- 
politic laws.  Nearh^  about  the  same  period,  calicoes 
entirely  of  cotton  were  begun  to  be  made  at  Black- 
bum,  and  also  at  Preston  ;  which  places  soon  became 
the  seat  of  their  manufacture,  and  for  a  long  time  tlie 
great  market  to  which  the  printers  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  resorted  for  their  supplies.  This  branch 
went  on  increasing  for  many  years  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinarj'  degree.  About  the  j-ear  1805,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  number  of  jiieces  sold  annually  in  the 
Blackburn  market  was  not  less  than  a  million ;  and  by 
that  time  the  manufacture  of  this  article  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  countrj'  around  Blackburn,  but  had  spread 
into  the  north-west  district  of  Yorkshire,  principally 
about  Colne  and  Bradford,  from  which  part  of  the 
country  20,000  pieces  weekly  are  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  JIanchester. 

The  nomrnulature  of  Cotton  Goods,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  new  names,  are  among  the  oddities  of  tlie  cotton 
manufacture.  What  these  names  mean,  it  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  ver}-  easy  to  say  ;  sometimes  they  in- 
dicate a  degree  of  fineness  in  the  goods ;  sometimes 
the  mode  of  weaving  ;  sometimes  a  color,  a  pattern,  a 
garment  for  wliich  they  are  suitable,  or  a  distinguislicd 
personage  who  first  wore  fliem  ;  sometimes  a  foreign 
product  which  thcj'  imitate  ;  sometimes  a  country  for 
whose  market  the}'  are  intended,  or  a  town  which  is 
the  chief  seat  of  their  manufacture,  or  a  firm  which 
takes  a  lead  in  their  production — it  matters  little  what 
the  meaning  may  be ;  a  new  name  lias  a  commercial 
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value ;  and  the  Shakesperian  dictum  concerning  "  a 
rose  by  any  other  name,"  etc.,  is  not  always  assented 
to  in  shoytkeeping  philosophy.  Let  us  run  hastily 
over  a  bundle  of  these  names.  We  have  dress  ging- 
hams and  fancy  ginghams,  and  umbrella  ginghams, 
checked  and  striped  ginghams,  and  ginghams  known 
by  the  high-sounding  names  of  Camperdowns,  Coro- 
raandels,  matallas,  vicufia-s,  and  briolas.  We  have 
book  muslins,  jaconet  muslins,  bishop  lawn  muslins, 
sacharilla  muslins,  tarlatan  muslins,  Scotch  lawn  mus- 
lins, Victoria  muslins,  India  and  Swiss  mull  muslins, 
leno  muslins,  striped  muslins,  lappet  muslins,  spot 
muslins,  sprig  muslins,  and  a  number  of  other  members 
of  the  muslin  family.  We  have  table-cloths,  diapers, 
huckabacks,  jean-stripes,  clan  tartans,  galas,  Hunga- 
rians, and  Derries — all  made  of  cotton.  There  are 
surongs,  crossovers,  selarapores,  Granvilles,  denims, 
panes  da  costa — all,  we  lielieve,  of  the  cotton  shawl 
family.  There  are  counterpanes,  quiltings,  vestings, 
dimities,  swansdowns,  moleskins,  doeskins,  lambskins, 
velveteens,  beaverteens,  fustians,  long-cloths,  shirt- 
ings, calicoes,  everlastings,  nankeens,  coutils,  and 
other  cotton  goods,  the  enumeration  of  which  would 
be  almost  wearisome.  A  few  groupings  will  show  the 
relations  between  these  goods.  For  instance,  the 
gingham  family  consists  of  stout  cotton,  in  which 
threads  of  two  or  more  colors  are  woven  together  into 
stripes,  etc.  \  fustians,  beaverteens,  velveteens,  moleskins, 
and  several  others,  are  woven  on  the  same  principle  as 
velvet,  with  a  nap  or  pile,  which  is  either  cut  or  left 
uncut ;  damasks,  huckabacks,  diapers,  ticks,  and  cam- 
brics, are  cotton  limitations  of  the  similarly-named 
flaxen  goods  ;  quilts  and  counterpanes  have  downj-  tufts 
to  increase  the  thickness  and  softness ;  shirting  cali- 
coes, sheeting  calicoes,  printing  calicoes,  long-cloth,  and 
duck,  are  varieties  of  plain,  serviceable  cotton  goods, 
varying  in  stoutness ;  chintz  is  a  stout  calico,  after- 
ward printed  in  several  colors;  corduroys,  jeans,  quilt- 
ings, and  many  other  varieties,  are  verj'  strong  cotton 
goods,  mostly  twilled.  As  for  muslins,  their  variety 
is  almost  interminable. 

The  first  attempts  to  make  muslins  in  Great  Britain 
commenced  simultaneously  in  Lancashire  and  at  Glas- 
gow about  the  3"ear  llHO,  but  without  success.  There 
was  no  j'arn  fitted  for  the  weft  of  these  goods,  except 
that  spun  upon  Ilargreaves' jennv;  and  when  made 
of  this,  it  was  found  they  were  not  of  a  marketable 
qualit}-.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  wefts  brought 
from  India;  and  although  a  better  article  than  the 
former  was  by  tliis  means  produced,  it  was  still  not  of 
a  quality  to  compete  successfully  w^ith  Indian  muslin. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  invention  of  the  mule  jennj- 
enabled  the  spinner  to  produce  j-arns  suited  to  such 
fabrics,  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  cotton  articles 
became  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  Great  Britain. 
That  machine,  as  has  been  mentioned,  came  into  use 
at  the  end  of  the  j'ear  1785,  upon  Sir  Kirhard  Ark- 
wright's  patent  being  cancelled ;  and  it  is  from  that 
period  we  ought  to  date  the  commencement  of  tliis 
part  of  the  manufacture.  So  rapid  was  its  progress, 
that  in  1787  it  was  computed  that  500,000  pieces  of 
muslin  were  in  that  year  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain. 

Muslin  began  to  be  made  nearly  at  the  same  time  at 
Bolton,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Paisley,  each  place  adopt- 
ing the  peculiar  descrijition  of  fabric  which  resembled 
most  those  goods  it  had  been  accustomed  to  manufac- 
ture ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  judicious  distribution 
at  first,  each  place  has  continued  to  maintain  a  superi- 
ority in  the  production  of  its  own  article. 

.Jaconet,  both  coarse  and  tine,  but  of  a  stout  fabric, 
checked  and  striped  muslins,  and  other  articles  of  the 
heavier  description  of  this  branch,  are  manufactured 
in  Bolton  and  in  its  neighborhood. 

Book,  mull,  and  lino  muslins,  and  jaconets  of  a 
lighter  fabric  than  those  made  in  Lancasliire,  are  man- 
tifactured  in  Glasgow.  Sewed  and  tamboured  muslins 
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I  are  almost  exclusively  made  there  and  in  Paisley.  A 
machine  of  most  ingenious  contrivance  for  fterforming 
the  operation  of  taml.«ouring,  was,  in  the  year  1807,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  .John  Duncan  of  Glasgow,  and  a  patent 
j  taken  out  for  the  discover}'.  Each  machine  contains 
!  about  40  tambouring  needles,  and  is  superintended  Vjy 
a  girl,  who  pieces  the  thread  when  it  breaks.  ThLs 
I  beautiful  and,  at  first,  promising  piece  of  mechanism 
has  never  come  into  general  use.  At  present  there 
are  only  three  or  four  machines  kept  at  work  by  the 
Messrs.  Mitchells  of  Glasgow,  who  at  an  early  period 
became  proprietors  of  the  patent.  What  are  called 
fancj''  goods,  woven  in  the  loom,  were  first  made  at 
Paisley,  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk 
gauze  manufacture  of  this  country',  In  the  silk  trade, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  fall  into  decay,  a  body 
of  most  ingenious  workmen  had  been  bred.  By  em- 
ploying them,  the  taste  and  invention  which  had  pro- 
duced the  varieties  displayed  in  that  beautiful  article 
were  immediately  transferred  to  the  production  of  sim- 
ilar fabrics  of  muslin.  From  this  circumstance,  Paisley 
for  a  long  time  retained  the  exclusive  possession  of 
this  branch  ;  but  being  only  seven  miles  distant  from 
Glasgow,  the  general  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
Scotland,  and  the  mart  to  which  most  purchasers  of 
muslin  resort,  many  of  its  principal  manufacturers  have 
been  induced  to  move  their  establishments  to  that  city, 
although  the  weaving  of  these  muslins  continues  to  be 
executed  in  Paisley  and  its  neighborhood. 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  to  be  noticed  with 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  the  very  fine  fabrics  of 
muslins  in  Scotland — that  a  great  part  of  the  yam  used 
for  them  is  brought  from  Manchester,  in  consequence 
of  the  Scotch  spinners  not  having  yet  been  able  to  pro- 
duce the  verj'  fine  numbers  of  yam  of  the  best  quality. 
This  inferiority  does  not  proceed  from  a  less  perfect 
construction  of  the  machinery  employed  in  Scotland, 
the  mechanics  and  the  machine-makers  of  Glasgow  be- 
ing admitted  to  be  excellent  workmen  ;  neither  does  it 
arise  from  the  want  of  skill  in  those  who  conduct  the 
business,  or  from  any  difference  in  the  processes  em- 
ploj-ed  in  the  two  countries  ;  but  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  superior  yam  of 
India,  namely,  an  adroitness  and  mechanical  sleight  of 
baud  in  the  operative  spinners  of  Manchester,  acquired 
by  a  few  out  of  the  great  multitudes  bred  there.  The 
manufacture  of  the  thicker  cotton  fabrics  was,  at  the 
same  time,  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  The  mana- 
facture  of  dimities  has  been  exclusively  confined  to  the 
north  of  England,  all  attempts  to  make  them  in  Scotland 
having  proved  unsuccessful.  Balason  handkerchiefs 
were  first  manufactured  about  Preston  and  Chorley, 
where  they  still  continue  to  be  made.  The  manufacture 
of  ginghams  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  Lancashire, 
but  for  man}'  years  it  has  been  extensively  introduced 
at  Glasgow,  although  Lancashire  continues  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  this  branch. 

PuUicat  handkerchiefs  were  first  made  about  the 
year  1785,  at  Glasgow,  where  the  manufacture  of  them 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  They  were 
not  made  in  Lancashire  till  some  time  afterward,  and 
the  manufacture  of  them  there  has  never  been  to  the 
same  amount ;  Glasgow,  therefore,  continues  to  be  the 
principal  mart  for  this  article. 

Blue  and  white  checks  and  stripes  for  exportation 
were  at  first  of  a  linen  fabric,  but  were  afterward 
woven  with  linen  warp  and  cotton  weft ;  and  when 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright"s  discovery  enabled  the  spinner 
to  produce  cotton  yams  of  sufficient  strength  to  be 
used  for  warps,  a  gre.it  proportion  of  those  goods  came 
to  l>e  made  wholly  of  cotUm.  This  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  Lancashire,  and  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
and  to  a  small  extent  at  Aberdeen  ;  its  chief  seat,  how- 
ever, is  Carlisle. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  cambric  was  begun 
about  the  same  period,  and  was  separated  into  two 
branches ;  into  cambric  to  be  used  in  garments  in  a 
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white  or  printed  state,  and  into  cambric  made  in  imi- 
tation of  French  linen  cambric,  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  that  article.  The  first  is  made  neariy  alto- 
gether in  Lancashire,  where  the  manufacture  of  it  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  second,  of  much 
less  amount,  wholh'  at  Glasgow.  The  Scotch  manu- 
facturers have  never  been  able  to  rival  the  Lancashire 
in  the  first,  nor  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  to  rival 
the  Scotch  in  the  last. 

Bandana  handkerchiefs,  and  Bandana  cloths  for  gar- 
ments, were  first  made  bj-  Mr.  Henry  Monteith,  at 
<jrlasgow,  about  the  j'ear  1802,  and  are  now  manufac- 
lured  there  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  cloth  is 
lyed  a  liriglit  Turkey  red,  and  the  color  is  discharged 
Tom  those  parts  which  form  the  pattern  or  figure,  by 
passing  a  chemical  mixture  through  them.  Glasgow 
itill  continues  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture, 
ind  there  are  in  that  city  several  large  works  for  car- 
•ying  it  on.  The  demand  for  Bandanas,  however,  has 
atterly  fallen  off,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal 
jf  the  impolitic  duty  on  printed  cloths,  the  consump- 
aon  of  these  has  greatly  increased  ;  and  most  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Turkey-red  dyeing  establishments 
•ave  therefore  been  induced  to  add  calico-printing  to 
-heir  former  business. 

The  value  of  the  present  annual  production  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at 
£54,000,000  sterling,  of  which  nearly  £33,000,000  is 
the  value  of  goods  and  jam  made  for  exportation. 
The  capital  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery'  maj- 
be  calculated  at  nearly  the  same  as  the  annual  amount 
of  the  manufacture,  and  more  than  double  what  it 
was  30  j'ears  ago,  while  the  quantity  of  goods  annually 
produced  is  much  more  than  triple  ;  yet,  from  the  im- 
provement of  the  processes,  and  consequent  diminution 
of  the  expense  of  production,  with  the  reduction  which 
has  taken  place  at  the  same  time  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  material,  this  more  than  tripled  quantity  of  the 
manufactured  article  does  not  represent  more  capital 
than  was  represented  by,  and  required  for  the  bringing 
to  market  the  lesser  amount  during  the  preceding 
period.  In  the  year  1812,  when  Mr.  Crompton  applied 
to  Parliament  for  a  remuneration  for  his  invention,  he 
found  by  as  accurate  an  investigation  as  he  could 
make,  that  the  number  of  mule  spindles  in  the  country 
was  between  four  and  five  millions  ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
in  his  memoir  of  Mr.  Crompton,  has  stated,  that  the 
number  in  1829  had  increased  to  7,000,000.  In  1817, 
he  estimated  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
spinning  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  at  110,703,  and  the 
number  of  spindles  in  motion  at  6,64.5,833,  and  the 
quantit}^  of  j'arn  produced  at  99,687,500  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  "cotton  yam  spun  in  1832  was  222,000,000 
pounds,  of  whicli  1.32,000,000  pounds  have  been  man- 
ufactured into  cloth,  giving  employment  to  203,373 
looms;  but  in  1853  the  yarn  spun  was  685,440,000 
pounds. 

IV.  Statistics  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture. — 
It  is  obvious  that  the  home  consumption  in  the  United 
States  has  always  borne  a  most  disproportioned  ratio  to 
the  entire  growth,  and  that  even  in  the  last  four  years, 
when  it  had  attained  to  the  highest  point  which  it  has  yet 
reached,  the  quantity  reserved  for  domestic  use  never 
exceeded  a  seventh  jjart  of  the  whole,  and  generally 
fell  considerably  below  it.  It  is  deserving  of  notice, 
however,  that  in  the  period  of  time  which  this  table 
comprehends,  the  internal  consumption  of  the  United 
States  has  been  trebled ;  but  large  as  tliis  increase  niaj- 
seem  in  the  eye  of  a  native  economist,  the  conclusion 
from  it  will  not  be  satisfactory-  if  the  collateral  circum- 
stances are  not  considered ;  and  the  chief  of  these  is, 
that  it  is  an  increase  on  small  quantities,  and  indicates 
no  more  than  the  gradual  growth  of  an  infant  trade, 
which  the  cotton  manufacture  was  in  North  America  in 
1829.  We  believe  that  in  this  manufacture  Great 
Britain  has  as  yet  little  to  fear  from  competition  ;  but 
•we  are  not  equally  confident  that  its  prosperity  may 


not  be  exposed  to  risk  from  her  ill-judged  anxiety  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  its  advantages.  The  practice  of 
excluding  from  her  markets  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries  is  not  only  contrarA'  to  sound  political  princi- 
ples, but  gives  rise  to  a  spirit  of  hostility  unfavorable 
to  her  interests,  and  places  her  in  such  a  state  that 
when  other  nations  in  retaliation,  exclude  her  manu- 
factures from  their  markets,  she  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain. 

That  we  may  not  decide  this  question  rashly,  let  us 
examine  what  is  the  danger  to  which  she  would  be  ex- 
posed if  she  were  to  take  the  opposite  sj'stem,  and  open 
her  ports  to  the  manufactures  of  other  countries.  If 
they  can  now  export  annually  to  the  value  of  about 
£32,000,000  sterling  of  cotton  goods,  which,  burdened 
with  freight,  charges,  and  the  exporter's  profit,  they 
are  able  to  sell  in  competition  with  foreign  manufacture, 
can  they  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  a  competition 
with  that  manufacture  in  her  home  market,  where  the 
circumstances  of  the  competing  parties  would  be  re- 
versed ?  So  far  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  man- 
ufacture into  her  market  being  an  evil,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  her  interests ; 
and  that,  in  the  interchange  of  various  fabrics  which 
would  be  the  result,  the  sale  of  her  own  manufactures 
would  be  increased.  Commerce  being  altogether  a 
matter  of  barter,  it  is  necessarj'  for  everj-  couutrj'  to 
purchase  in  order  that  she  may  sell ;  and,  fortunately, 
even  in  the  same  branch  of  manufacture,  there  is 
always  room  for  such  exchanges.  There  are  shades 
of  difference  in  the  fabric  of  every  article,  upon  which 
taste  or  fashion,  or  caprice,  never  fails  to  fix  an  arbi- 
trary value,  thereby  constituting  them  into  separate 
commodities  capable  of  being  exchanged.  But  the 
view  we  are  taking  of  this  important  question  does  not 
rest  altogether  upon  theory.  Happily  we  have  ex- 
perience in  support  of  it.  No  one  disputes  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  interchange  of  commodities 
between  Maine  and  Louisiana,  or  alleges  that  it  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  either  to  have  the  manufacture  of 
the  other  excluded  from  its  market.  Yet  these  two 
districts  have  their  dependence  upon  manufactures 
which  in  their  general  features  are  the  same. 

It  is  well  known  regarding  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  in  which  some  approach  was  made  to  a 
free  trade  between  the  two  countries,  that  while  it 
lasted,  the  sale  warehouses  of  London  and  Manchester 
were  resorted  to  by  purchasers  from  the  different 
towns  of  France,  with  the  same  freedom,  and  in  nearly 
an  equal  proportion  of  numbers,  as  from  the  towns  in 
England.  And  although  in  these  warehouses  French 
and  English  commodities  of  a  similar  description  were 
to  be  found,  and  British  shopkeepers  were  at  the  same 
time  daily  resorting  to  France  to  make  purchases,  in 
no  period  were  her  manufactures  in  a  state  of  greater 
progressive  prosperitj'  than  during  the  eight  j-ears 
(from  1786  to  1793)  that  this  treaty  existed.  There  is 
no  one,  we  believe,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  that  will  not  saj'  that  both  M-ere 
benefited  bj-  this  treat}-,  and  probablj'  exactly  in  the 
degree  that  the  exclusive  system  in  both  had  been  de- 
parted from. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that 
Switzerland  and  Saxony  have  always  been  open  to  the 
reception  of  cotton  goods  free  of  duty ;  and  that  in  no 
other  countries  on  the  Continent  is  tlie  cotton  manu- 
facture in  a  more  thriving  state.  Might  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  a  wise  measure  to  withdraw  their  restrictions 
against  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  since 
the  interference  of  these  with  her  own  products  in  the 
home  market,  supposing  no  interchange  of  the  two  to 
take  place,  never  could  counterbalance  the  amount  of 
the  sale  she  may  be  deprived  of  by  following  the  op- 
posite policy,  and  thus  inducing  the  exclusion  of  her 
own  goods  from  the  foreign  market  ? 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  lower  wages  for 
which  the  laborers  of  other  countries  that  compete 
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with  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture  can  work,  and 
upon  which,  from  the  cheapness  of  their  provisions, 
they  can  afFord  tA>  live,  may  ultimately  enahle  them  to 
take  the  manufacture  out  of  her  hands.  In  reply  to 
this,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  recall  to  our  read- 
ers the  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  commodity  which 
now  belonj^s  to  the  labor  of  the  hand,  and  the  daily 
diminution  which  is  taking  place  even  of  that  part,  by 
the  introduction  of  new  mechanical  substitutes.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  17G7,  each  spindle  required  a  person  to 
work  it ;  but  now  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
piecers  to  take  up  and  join  his  l)roken  ends,  can  work  a 
thousand  spindles.  In  Lancashire,  in  1818,  there  were 
not  more  than  2000  power-looms,  and  of  these  not  a 
half  in  employment ;  while  in  1832,  so  extensive  had 
been  the  change  from  hand-weaving  to  weaving  by 
power,  the  number  had  increased  to  80,000. 


Taul'lar  compabattve  Statement  snowmc  the  declared 
Value  or  Cotton  MANrFACTCEES  of  all  Ktnds,  and 
Cotton  Yaess  exported  from  Great  Britain  from 
1840  TO  1850,  both  nfCLUSivE. 


Yean. 

HuoIutiitM.           1                   Ytma.                | 

1840 

$87,886,550 
81,162,550 
69,5:59,420 
81,270,C»00 
94,083,820 
95,780,480 
88,588,890 
86,876,225 
88,766,845 
100,85.5,230 
109,868,485 

$35..506,540 
86,334,840 
88,857,320 
85.969,855 
34.942,920 
84,816,175 
89,41 0,24f) 
29,789.900 
29,639. 1.V5 
83..'i20,445 
81.918,520 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

IS-OO 

The  following  table  gives  the  extreme  prices  of  cot- 
ton wool  at  Liverpool  on  the  31st  December,  from  1818 
to  18o3,  showing  the  progressive  reduction  of  the  raw 
material  during  that  time  : 


Sea  Island . . . 

Orleans 

Upland 

Egyptian 

Pernambuco . 
Maranhain.. . 

Demerara 

West  India... 
Surat 


38  —48  I  144—24 
16}— 21  ;  7  —11 
17  — 19J     6}-  Si 


22  —28} 
20  —20} 
19  —24 
17  — IS} 
8  —14} 


lOh- 11} 
9i— 101 
S}— 11} 
7}— 8} 
5i— 7^ 


IMS.       !       1830. 


18+1. 


10  —20 

7  —  9 

63-7} 
7}- 8} 
10  —11 
8]—  92 

8  — U 
6}— 7} 


12  —20  11}— 20 

6  —  9  6}—  8 

7  —  8}l  8  —  9} 
7}—  8}l  7}—  8} 
7}—  7^  7  —  7§ 
6i—  9  6}—  9 
6—7  6—7 


5  —  6}     8}—  5  I    4}—  5} 


d.         d.       d.         d.  I    d.         d.  d.         d. 

—18  I  18}— 26  I  14  —86  |  14  —33 

8  —  9  I    7}— 12}     7  —14  ,  5  —10 
7  —  8       71—11       7;— 12  ■  6  —9} 

9  —  9}   12  —16}   11  —18  ;  8i— 16} 
8f— 10}     9i— 14}   10  —15}'  81—11 
n—  9s     8|— 13}     9|— 14  I  7  —10 
9}— 10       8  —15}     9  —15  I  8  —18 


10  —36  : 
4}-9  1 

4}-7J 
8  —14  ' 

7i-10  1 
7  —18  > 


41—  5}     5  — 


8}—  9  I    8f—  6}!     8}—  6i 


Sea  Island . . . 

Orleans . 

Upland 

Egyptian 

Pernambuco. 
Maranham.. . 

Domerara 

Surat 


1853. 


7}— 24 
8}—  9 

3}—  7 
6  —10} 
63-  8, 
5  —  7,i 
5}— 10} 
21—5 


d.         d. 

8  —22 

d.         d. 
10  —28 

3}- 9} 

3^-8i: 
5  — 11  1 

3}- 8} 

8i-7 

5-12 

5i—  9 

4}-  S}' 
H—  8  ! 
2^-6} 

5|—  8} 

4}— 8 

2i-5} 

13  —86 
4V-8* 
4}-7J 
5  —15 


24- 


^ 


The  subjoined  table  contains  comparative  estimates  1  manufacturing  countries   during  1840  to  1853,  inclu- 
of  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in  the  chief  I  sive  (in  millions  of  pounds'  weight). 


Countries.                     1S40. 

1841.     1843. 

1843. 

1 
1844.     1845. 

1S46. 

184T. 

1848. 

1819. 

18S0.  1  1861.  ! 

i            1 

Spindles  reonired  in 
lora        loev        1^50  to  produ<*e  th« 

185S.     18SS.       „„,ii,^,  i„,„  4o'. 
Mule  Yam. 

Great  Britain 

Eu.ssia,  Germany,  Hoi-  ) 
land,  and  Belgium. . .  ) 

47;3 

72 

157 

23 
111 

422 

65 

154 

29 
115 

4G2 

78 

163 

88 
105 

531 
62 
152 

44 
181 

543 

86 

446 

26 
148 

697 

96 

153 

88 
153 

604 

97 

159 

39 
175 

425 
105 
126 

81 
175 

591 
112 
127 

29 
209 

1,068 

6->7 
160 
186- 
•• 
47 
205 

1.225 

L 

584     648 

188     lis 

142     149 
29,      84. 

4a      45, 

188     153. 

..!      23. 

1,182  1,175 

745,    7.S4       17,975,:J84 

172,     1S5'         4,092.803 

199     194         4,.369.23<)     . 
44       42j           892,308 

55       451           335.461 

237|    265}        1,884,615 

29:       88          5,7*4,615 

Spain 

Countries  bordering  on  } 

tho  Adriatic ) 

United  States  of  America 
Sundries,      Mediterra-  1 

nean,  etc ) 

Total 

841  1  785 

846 

940 

944 

1,047 

1,074 

862 

1,481  1.503       84,886,921 

Looking  at  the  production  of  the  past  and  the  de- 
mands for  the  future,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  cotton 
manufactures  should  show  uneasiness  lest  their  spin- 
dles should  be  idle  for  want  of  the  raw  material.  The 
consumption  of  raw  cotton  has  rapidly  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  the  unusually  large  crop  of 
last  year  has  been  fully  used   up,  leaving  no  residue,  ; 


though  vriih  the  prospect  of  better  prices.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  increased  consumption  for  the  past  year, 
we  give  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  since  1847.  It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the 
increase  for  the  last  year — equal  to  15  per  cent. — over 
three  fourths,  or  11  per  cent.,  came  from  the  United 
States. 


QuANTiTiF.s  OP  Raw  Cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  VARiors  Coitntries. 


The  United  Slates. 


Brazil. 


-iiisii  Possessions!      Brilisli  West 
in  the  Indies  and 

East  Indies.  British  Guiana. 


Other  Coontries. 


TotaL 


1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


Pounds. 

864,.')99,29l 
600,247,438 
6:«,.5iU.()50 
493.1.%S,112 
596,6:?8,<>(>2 
765,6:^0.544 
t>5S,4M,"96 
7>2.1.'i1,.S46 
681,629.424 
780,040,000 


Pounds. 
19,966,922 
19,971,878 
80,788.133 
80,299,982 
19.339.104 
26.5(16.144 
24.190.628 
19,70.S,6OO 
24.577.9.52 
21.a80,«>0 


Pounds. 

4.814.268 
7.2;M.8(il 
17,369,S4.S 
48,9;31.4U 
16,9.">0..V.'5 
18,05><,640 
28,353,575 
2:i,503,(H« 
82,9tU.lM 
84,616,000 


Pounds. 

88.934,614 

84.101.961 

70,s.^8,,M5 

11n>*:2.:42 

12:<.t>2r).i»76 

84.922.4:V2 

181,8+8.160 

119.8.S6,009 

145,179.216 

180,496.000 


P.oinds. 
799,983 
640.487 
944,:»7 
228.931 
446,529 
703,696 
850,428 
409,110 
468.453 
462,824 


598..5S7 
827.086 
1.074,164 
2,1^0,698 
1,377.6.'>3 
8,96(\992 
2,084,162 
1,730,081 
6,992,805 
6.439.000 


I  Pound-. 

474,707.i51,'i 

7ia'>2'M';i 

I  75.\4<;9.iU2 
I  66.•l,^:>^-^l 
757.^!79.:49 
92;>.7-<2.448 
8S».\2:-v749 
8>:.*S,U9 
891.752,0i>2 
1,023,<*86..52S 


According  to  official  tables,  the  cotton  industry  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  yielded  last  year  about  lifty- 
four  millions  sterling,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
half  tho  cotton  industry-  of  tho  whole  world  ;  but  foreign 
countries,  besides  taking  half  of  tho  raw  cotton  sent 
to  market,  receive  large  supplies  of  cotton  yarns  from 


Great  Britain ;  and  in  Asia  and  Africa  cotton  is  stil] 
largely  spun  by  hand  ;  hence  the  world's  cotton  indus- 
try may  be  valued  at  120,000,000,  which  would  afford 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
2s.  9|d.  worth  of  cotton  manufactures,  or  alwut  fourteen 
yards  per  head  per  annum  of  excellent  calico. 
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Declaeed  Value  of  Beitish  and  Ieish.  Cotton  Mandtactuees  and  Twist  and  Yaen  exported  to  Tira  under- 
mentioned COCTNTEIES  IN  THE  YeAE  1S53. 


Population  of 

Countries 
exported  to.    i 


Value  per  head  of 

Exports  to  each 

Country. 


67,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,864,S-31 

1,050,132 

2,900,000 

15,726,820 

20,000 

2,003,200 

241,000 

384,000 

2,000 

2,444,550 

3,.>33.538 

143,126 

36,897.152 

4,530,000 

271,416 

90,000 

14,357,210 

200,000 

17,024 

4,890,000 

1,275,000 

2,500,000 

7,500,000 

7.835,000 

120,000 

208,100 

1,000,000 


26,100,000 


100,000 
2,000,000 
15.000,000 


10,000,000 


101,469 

40,000 

13,750,000 

150,000,000 

5,000,000 

2,500,000 

360,000,000 

20,000 

25,000 

2,695,000 

600,000 

2,456,046 

944,800 

14,600 

600,000 

461,200 

120,839 

135,000 

31,000 

8,000 

286,000 

860,000 

27,000,000 

8,000,000 

28,000 

1,267,692 

600,000 

6,000.000 

860,000 

100,000 

1,600,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

12,000 

20,000 


825,690,745 


0-625 

1-25 

4.50 

0-25 

8-25 

0-375 

0-75 

5-50 


7  19    7 

0  u'ii-oo 


8-25 
6-75 
1 
0 

7-75 
0 

1-25 
6 

23  14    2-75 
1    3 
5    9-25 

1  3-25 
0  11-50 
0  10-46 
3    6 
8    3 

2  2 


Countries  to  -which  exported. 


Cotton  manufac-  Hosierj',  Lace, 


0    1  10-50 


7-25 
3 


0    0    9 


13  18 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3  17  10-50 

0  12    9-75 


9-50 
9 

0-75 
7-50 

"8-50 
0-75 
1-25 
4-25 


rWal-1 
(lavia,  V 
Kgypt ) 


0    7    8-75 
86  19  "3-25 


1 

9-25 

1 


0    1  10-50 


10  9 
0  2 
0  0 
0  5 
0  6 
2  11 
0    7 


9-50 
6 

9-25 
11-50 
1-75 
1-75 
4-75 

"6-75 

4 


Enssia— Northern  ports -. 

"       Ports  within  the  Black  Sea. . . 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmai-k  (including  Iceland) 

Prussia 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

Hanover 

Oldenburg  and  Kniphausen 

Hanseatic  Towns , 

Heligoland 

Holland 

Belgium 

Channel  Islands 

France 

Portugal  Proper 

"        Azores 

"        Madeira 

Spain,  Continental,  and  the  Balearic  Isls, 

Canary  Islands 

Gibraltar 

Italy,  etc. — viz.  Sardinian  Territories. . . 
Duchy  of  Tuscany.. 
Papal  Territories  . . 
Naples  and  Sicily.. , 
"  Austrian  Territories 

Malta  and  Gozo 

Ionian  Islands , 

Kingdom  of  Greece 

Turkish  Dominions,  exclusive  of  Wal 
lachia,  Moldavi 
Syria,  and  E] 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 

Syria  and  Palestine 

Egvpt — Ports  on  the  Mediterranean . . . 

Tiinis 

Alireria 

Morocco,  etc 

Western  coast  of  Africa 

British  possessions  in  South  Africa 

Eastern  coast  of  Africa 

African  Ports  on  the  Bed  Sea 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Aden 

Persia 

Continental  India,  with  the  contiguous  ( 
Islands : — viz.  British  Territories  ) 
"  "         The  Birman  Empire 

Islands  of  the  Indian  Seas : — .lava 

"  "  Philippine  Isls. 

China 

Hong  Kong 

Japanese  Islands 

British  Settlements  in  Australia.. 

South  Sea  Islands 

British  North  America 

British  W.  India  Isls.  and  Brit.  Guiana. 

Honduras  (British  Settlements) 

Foreign  West  India  Isls. : — Cuba 

"  "  Porto  Kico, 

"  "  Guadaloupc. 

"  "  Martinique.. 

"  "  Curacoa 

"  St.  Crol.v  . . . 

"  "  St.  Thomas. . 

French  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

Hayti ',', 

United  States  of  America 

California 

Mexico 

Central  America 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Kepublic 

Chili r 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Falkland  Islands 

Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits 
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34,333 

9,462 

7,166 

27,303 

34,989 

537 

"612 

785,.395 

473,700 

62,170 

46,565 

65,.552 

611,195 

47,609 

16,945 

73,283 

61,.889 

374,289 

242,213 

236,676 

80,423 

148,621 

200,304 

108,445 

67,026 

95,590 

1,510,622 

77,460 
242,639 
318,143 


63,532 

334,719 

207,785 

1,580 

2,737 

979 

124,257 

535 

4,447,418 

4l'2',i94 

333,160 

1,028,074 

177,921 

806,715 
18,704 

665,635 

370,016 
52,400 

341,294 
4,773 


11,816 
275^646 

V,6io 

78,441 
3,624,629 

82,979 
473,216 
116,787 
280,994 
]5-2,456 

18.922 

1,727,.587 

258,072 

238,481 

543,413 

6-2'8,654 
108 


Total ■  £-2.3,901,940    £1,916,809    |  £6,895,653 


8,592 
102 
2,176 
1,728 
2,027 
200 

"is 

202,268 

2 

81.435 

57,390 

1,253 

46,574 

10,858 

803 

721 

6,897 

3,035 

21,926 

17,795 

26,695 

613 

13,272 

6,052 

2,099 

623 

307 

13,529 

538 

651 

7,601 


218 

1,167 

12,714 


486 
5,732 


64,392 

'5,727 

8,855 

329 

3,624 

225,588 

176 

60,161 

24,828 

8,114 

48,092 

144 


602 
16,879 

"'21 

2,958 
648,601 

6,914 
47,720 

6,801 
12,489 

6,336 
622 
60,009 
10,988 
17,164 
45,599 

88,780 
100 


Cotton  Twist, 
aud  Yarn. 


187,3-24 

4,186 

45.295 

25,3^)9 

64,142 

26,503 

60 

146,795 

2,076,7i7 

1,692,043 

179,676 

474 

43,534 

42,310 

1,140 

13 

5,953 

401 

7,455 

46,775 

104,742 

78,740 

199,6:30 

1.35,118 

80,447 

18,411 

12,161 

158,868 

75,332 
33,430 
27,795 


60 
617 
541 


1,168,264 
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80 

9,671 

670 

11,719 

7,741 

248 

82 

25 


213 
4,078 

1,481 
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Estimated  consumption  of  Cotton  Manufactures  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  amount  of  British  Cotton  Manufactures  supplied  for  tho  whole  world 


180,249 
13,750 
54,637 
54,430 

101,158 

27,245 

60 

147,420 

3,064,.380 

2 

2,247,178 

299,-286 

48,292 

155,710 

664,363 

49,552 

17,68-1 

86,133 

65,275 

403,670 

306,783 

368,118 

159,776 

361,5-23 

341,469 

140,991 

86,060 

108,053 

1,682,519 

153,330 
276,7-20 
353,539 


63,810 

886,503 

221,040 

1,580 

2,737 

1,465 

129,992 

535 

5,680,069 


80,.344 

418,265 

2,140 

844155 

101,396 

1,129,799 

97,089 

278,684 

8,2i8 

1,040,621 

18,880 

28,456 

749,252 

132 

895,026 

1,851 

56,865 

•  78 

884,464 

4,917 

11,978 

295,768 

1,631 

76,474 

4,182,001 

90,5(« 

632,6.55 

131,329 

293,781 

158,923 

19,569 

1,788,366 

264,442 

25.5,808 

598,085 

658,.si5 
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21,224,494 
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V.  Oeioin-  and  Eari.t  Histoky  of  Cotton  Man- 
UFACTURKS  OF  Amkrica. — CottoTi  is  of  indif^enous 
American  growth.  On  the  first  landing  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Mexicn,  they  found  it  in  considerable  per- 
fection. The  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  been  solely 
dependent  upon  this  product,  the  wool  of  raltbits  and 
hams,  feathers,  and  a  filjrous  plant  called  maguet,  for 
their  clotliing  materials.  The}-  had  neitlier  wool, 
hemp,  nor  sillc,  and  their  flax  was  not  used  for  these 
purposes.  Out  of  cotton  they  fal)ricated  webs  of  ex- 
ceeding tenuit}',  and  their  cloths  were  woven  into 
beautiful  (igures.  Mantles,  bed-curtains,  and  carpets, 
they  finished  eleganth'  with  mingled  cotton  and  feath- 
ers. Cortcz  sent  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  "  cotton 
mantles,  some  all  white,  others  mixed  with  white  and 
black,  or  red,  green,  yellow,  and  l)lue,  waistcoats, 
handkerchiefs,  counterpanes,  tapestries,  and  carpets  of 
cotton."  A  peculiar  cotton  paper  was  made  in  Mex- 
ico, small  cloths  of  the  same  material  constituted  a 
part  of  their  currency,  and  their  warriors  are  said  to 
have  liad  cotton  cuirasses.  The  modem  Mexicans 
have  lost  tlie  perfection  of  their  ancient  art  of  manu- 
facture. The  American  plant  was  not  confined  to 
Mexico  alone  ;  Columbus  found  it  wild  in  Hispaniola 
and  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  where  it  had 
already  grown  into  an  article  of  use  for  clothing  and 
other  purposes.  The  Brazilians  made  their  beds  of  it. 
The  Abbe  Clavigero  says,  that  of  "  cotton,  the  Mexi- 
cans made  large  webs,  and  as  delicate  and  fine  as  those 
of  Holland,  which  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  Europe. 
They  wove  their  cloths  of  different  figures  and  colors, 
representing  different  animals  and  flowers.  Of  feath- 
ers, interwoven  with  cotton,  thej'  made  mantles,  bed- 
curtains,  carpets,  gowns,  and  other  things,  not  less  soft 
than  beautiful.  AVith  cotton,  also,  thej'  interwove  the 
finest  hair  of  the  belly  of  rabbits  and  hares,  after  hav- 
ing spun  it  into  thread  ;  of  this  they  made  most  beau- 
tiful cloths,  and  in  particular,  winter  waistcoats  for 
ttieir  lords."  Cochineal  and  indigo  being  native  prod- 
ucts of  Mexico,  they  were  well  supplied  with  dj'eing 
materials  ;  fiut  the  fact  of  their  having  carried  the  arts 
of  manufacturing  and  dyeing  cotton  to  such  a  high 
stage  of  perfection,  is  proof  that  thej-  must  have  re- 
ceived their  knowledge  from  India,  by  way  of  the 
west. 

Magellan,  Drake,  Cavendish,  Dampier,  Van  Noort, 
all  agree  that  cotton  was  one  of  the  articles  of  dress 
among  the  American  savages,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
countrj'.  At  St.  Salvador  the  women  are  described 
as  dressed  in  cotton  coats.  Even  as  far  north,  saj-s 
Mr.  Seabrook,  as  the  Mes-chacebe,  or  Mississippi,  the 
earliest  explorers  of  that  river,  and  its  tributary 
streams,  saw  cotton  growing  wild  in  the  pod,  and  in 
great  plenty.  These  facts,  and  they  might  almost  be 
indefinitely  multiplied,  are  introduced  to  rebut  the 
opinion  founded  on  the  negative  testimonj-  of  Captain 
Cook,  that  the  gossypum  is  not  a  nati%'e  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  That  celebrated  voyager  found  no  cotton 
between  New  Zealand,  .36^  S.,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  20°  N.  In  addition  to  flax,  and  the  bark  of 
the  mulberry-tree,  in  which  Captain  Cook  says  that 
the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  were  habited,  the  na- 
tions all  over  the  continent  nearly,  used  as  articles  of 
dress,  besides  cotton,  feathers,  the  wool  of  ral)l)its.  the 
maguei,  and  silk-grass.  In  172(>,  cotton  was  a  staple 
product  of  Hispaniola.  In  1753,  Jamaica  exported 
2,000  l)ags.  On  an  average  of  eight  years,  from  1740 
to  1748,  the  export  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes  was  600 
bags  annually.  In  17)^7,  St.  Domingo,  St.  Christo- 
pher, Grenada,  Dominica,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and 
Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  exported  the  same  com- 
modity. In  1803,  there  were  grown  five  varieties  of 
cotton  in  Jamaica,  the  common,  the  brown-beanled, 
the  Nankin,  tlie  French,  and  the  Brazilian.  From 
these  facts,  Mr.  Raines  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  must  tlierefore  be  supposed  to  be 
coeval  with  the  original  settlement  of  America ;  but 


learned  men  are  much  divided  as  to  the  date  of  thLs 
event,  some  carrying  it  nearly  as  high  as  the  deluge, 
and  others  contending  for  a  much  later  period.  The 
American  manufacture  may  at  all  events  claim  a  high 
degree  of  antiquity. 

VI.    Cotton    Manufactubes    is   the    United 
States. — IluUrrical  Sketch  of  the  RUe  and  Prorjrest 
of  the  Cotton  Afawifactoriet  in  the   United  Statet. — As 
early  as  the  year  1787,  a  society  was  formed  in  Phila^ 
delphia,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciet_v  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the 
Useful  Arts,"  which  made  some  progress  in  the  mana- 
i  facturing  of  various  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  jean^,  cor- 
'  duroys,  fustians,  plain  and  flowered  cottons,  flax  lin- 
;  ens,  tow  linens,  etc.     But  the  machinen,-  employed  in 
I  this  manufacture  seems  to  have  lieen  of  the  verj-  rudest 
j  kind.    A  short  time  before  the  formation  of  this  society, 
an  attempt  to  spin  cotton-yam  by  machinery  had  Vjeen 
made  at  Bridgewater  and  Beverly,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.     Two  mechanics  from  Scotland,  Alex- 
I  ander  and  Robert  Barr,  brothers,  were  emploj-ed  \>y  a 
Mr.  Orr,  of  East  Bridgewater,  to  make  carding,  spin- 
ning,  and  roving-machines,   which  they  completed ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  November,  1786,  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  made  them  a  grant  of  £200,  lawful 
mone}',  for  their  encouragement,  and  afterward  added 
to  the  bounty,  by  giving  them  six  tickets  in  the  State 
land  lotterj',  in  which  there  were  no  blanks. 

In  March,  1787,  Thomas  Somers,  an  English  mid- 
shipman, constructed  a  machine,  or  model,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Orr  ;  and,  bj'  a  resolution  of  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  £20  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
to  encourage  him  in  the  enterprise. 

The  above  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Orr  for 
the  inspection  of  all  disposed  to  see  them,  and  he  was 
requested  by  the  General  Court,  to  exhibit  and  give 
all  information  or  explanation  regarding  them.  It  is 
believed  that  the  al)ove  were  the  first  machines  made 
in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

The  Beverly  Companj'  commenced  operations  in 
1787,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  first  company  that 
made  any  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
(that  at  Bridgewater  had  been  on  a  verj'  limited  scale), 
yet  the  difliculties  under  which  they  labored — the  ex- 
traordinary' loss  of  materials  in  the  instruction  of  their 
sers-ants  and  workmen — the  high  prices  of  machines, 
unknown  to  their  mechanics,  and  both  intricate  and 
difficult  in  their  construction,  together  with  other  in- 
cidents which  usually  attend  a  new  business — were 
such  that  the  company  were  put  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  the  State  legi-^lature  for  assistance,  to 
save  them  from  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise altogether. 

In  their  petition  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  JIassachusetts,  presented  June  2d,  1790, 
only  three  jears  after  they  had  commenced  operations, 
they  state :  "  That  their  expenditure  had  already 
amounted  to  nearly  £4,000,  while  the  value  of  their 
remaining  stock  was  not  equal  to  £2.iXH'.  and  a  further 
very  consideraljle  advance  wa.s  absolutely  necessary-  to 
obtain  that  degree  of  perfection  in  the  manufacture, 
which  alone  could  ensure  success." 

Accordingly  a  grant  of  £1,000  was  presented  them, 
to  be  appropriated  in  such  a  way  as  would  efieitually 
promote  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  piece-goods  in 
the  commonwealth. 

The  petition  above  referred  to,  and  other  collateral 
facts,  sufficiently  prove  that  cotton-spinning  in  this 
country,  further  than  the  hand-card  and  one  thread- 
wheel,  was  carried  through  its  first  struggles  by  the 
Beverly  Company  in  Massachusetts.  And  from  this 
State  the  manufacture  was  carried  to  Rliode  IsLind — 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  both  States  were 
indetited  to  foreign  emigrants  for  instruction  and  assist- 
ance in  spinntng  and  weaving,  as  well  as  in  preparing 
tlie  cotton. 

Cotton-spinning  commenced  in  Rhode  Island  in  1788, 
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in  which  year  Daniel  Anthonj'-,  Andrew  Dexter,  and 
Lewis  Peck,  all  of  Providence,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  make  what  was  then  called  "  home-spun  cloth." 
The  idea  at  first  was  to  make  jeans  of  linen  warp  spun 
by  hand  ;  but  hearing  that  ilr.  Orr,  of  Bridgewater, 
and  the  Beverh-  Company,  had  imported  some  models 
or  draughts  of  machinerj'  from  England,  they  sent 
thither  and  obtained  drawings  of  them,  according  to 
which  they  constructed  machinery  of  their  own.  The 
first  they  made  was  a  carding-machine,  which  was 
something  similar  to  those  now  used  for  carding  wool, 
the  cotton  being  taken  off  the  machine  in  rolls,  and 
afterward  roped  by  hand.  The  next  was  a  spinning- 
frame,  something  similar  to  the  water-frame,  or  rather 
the  common  jennj',  but  a  verj-  imperfect  machine.  It 
consisted  of  eight  heads  of  four  spindles  each,  being 
32  spindles  in  all,  and  was  wrought  by  means  of  a 
crank  turned  bj'  the  hand  ;  this,  after  being  tried  for 
fome  time  in  Providence,  was  taken  to  Pawtucket  and 
attached  to  a  wheel  propelled  by  water ;  the  work  of 
turning  the  machine  was  too  laborious  to  be  done  by 
hand,  and  the  machine  itself  was  too  imperfect  to  be 
turned  by  water.  Soon  after,  these  machines  were 
sold  to  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence ;  but  as  all  the 
carding  and  roving  was  done  by  hand,  it  was  very  im- 
perfect, and  but  very  little  could  be  done  in  this  way. 
Such  were  the  rude  machines  used  for  spinning  cotton 
previous  to  1790  ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  man- 
ufacturers failed  in  their  undertakings,  but  rather  that 
they  were  able  to  persevere.  And  we  can  now  per- 
ceive that  from  these  small  beginnings,  the  present 
brightened  prospects  received  their  foundation. 

The  first  cotton-mill  of  the  United  States  was  erected 
Ln  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Slater,  a  native  of  Belper,  Derbj-shire,  England,  in 
1790.  The  machinery  was  that  of  the  Arkwright 
patent.  There  is  evidence  that  Hargreave's  jennies 
were  in  use  in  this  country  previous  to  1790,  but  V)y 
whom,  and  when  introduced,  is  not  known.  The}' 
were  worked  principally  by  Scotch  and  Irish  weavers, 
who  produced  mixed  goods  of  linen  and  cotton.  Great 
Britain,  at  that  time,  used  every  means  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  her  spinning  machinery  into  other 
countries.  Her  law  expressly  forbid  its  exportation  ; 
and  every  attempt  to  import  the  machinery  into  Amer- 
ica had  failed.  The  Hon.  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadel- 
phia, entered  into  a  bond  with  a  person,  who  engaged 
to  send  him  from  London  complete  brass  models  of 
Arkwright's  patents.  The  machinerj'  was  completed 
and  packed,  but  was  detected  bj'  the  examining  officer, 
and  forfeited,  according  to  the  existing  laws  of  Great 
Britain.  No  way  remained  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
British  inventions  but  to  manufacture  them  on  our 
own  soil.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Slater  came  to  Amer- 
ica. He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Arkwright,  and  was  per- 
fectlj'  familiar  with  all  his  patents.  He  brought  with 
him  neither  patterns  nor  memoranda  to  assist  him  in 
his  work,  but  depended  entirely'  on  his  memorj',  a 
thing  which  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain  could  not 
reach.  The  King  of  England  had  frequently  made 
proclamations  against  any  tradesman  leaving  the  king- 
dom, and  had  called  on  his  officers  for  their  most  vigil- 
ant watch  against  it ;  but  the  professions  of  men 
leaving  the  kingdom  could  not  be  always  detected. 

Some  of  the  first  yarn  made  Yiy  Mr.  Slater  in  Amer- 
ica, and  some  of  the  first  cotton  cloth  made  from  it, 
was  sent  to  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1791  ;  and  it  is  probaldy  in  existence  now. 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Clay  had  some  of  the  first  j-am 
in  his  possession  in  1836.     It  was  as  fine  as  a  No.  40. 

Mr.  Slater  was  induced  to  leave  his  employment  un- 
der Mr.  Arkwright,  in  England,  to  come  to  America, 
by  seeing  a  premium  offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  a  certain  machine  to  spin  cotton. 

Mr.  Sbiter  labored  under  the  greatest  disadvantages 
for  the  want  of  suitable  materials,  and  mechanics  of 
sofficient  ingenuity  to  assist  him.     The  history  of  his 


first  labors  is  deeply  interesting,  for  the  details  of 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  biographer.  His 
first  machine  was  what  is  called  a  water-frame,  of  only 
24  spindles.  Such  was  the  humble  origin  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  America.  From  that  first  machine 
the  advancement  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been 
truly  astonishing.  It  has  caused  hundreds  of  populous 
villages,  towns,  and  even  cities,  to  spring  up  as  if  bv 
magic,  where  only  a  few  years  ago  nothing  was  seen 
but  a  barren  wilderness.  Astonishing  as  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  the  various  manufacturing  towns  and  vUlages 
in  the  United  States,  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts,  sur- 
passes every  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been  witnessed 
within  the  memorj-  of  man.  In  1819  its  site  was  a 
wilderness,  whither  sportsmen  went  to  shoot  game. 
The  entire  population  of  the  territory  around  it  did  not 
exceed  200  souls.  It  was  a  poor,  barren  district,  with 
but  a  few  houses  on  the  spot  where  the  city  now 
stands ;  and  the  inhabitants  supported  themselves 
principally  by  fishing  in  the  Concord  and  Slerriraac 
rivers,  at  the  junction  of  which  Lowell  is  situated.  A 
company  of  wealthy  men  in  Boston,  seeing  the  valu- 
able water-privileges  of  the  spot,  purchased  it  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  first  cotton  miU  was  erected 
there  in  1822  ;  and  in  1830  the  population  of  the  place 
had  increased  to  6477  persons.  In  1840  the  population 
had  increased  to  20,796;  and  the  value  of  propertj' 
there  was  $12,400,000.  In  1856  the  number  of  cotton- 
mUls  was  35,  spindles  350,348.  Thus,  what  only  30 
years  ago  was  a  wUd  pasture-ground  has  become  a 
large  and  flourishing  city ;  a  proof  of  what  a  water- 
power,  seconded  bj'  capital  and  enterprise,  can  do  for 
a  place.  Lowell  is  a  splendid  example  of  an  American 
manufacturing  city,  and  excites  the  attention,  and  in 
some  measure  the  jealousy,  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  We  need  no  better  proof 
of  what  manufactures  can  accomplish  than  the  histoiy 
of  Lowell.  The  Lowell  cotton-mills,  owned  by  twelve 
manufacturing  companies,  extend  in  a  continuous  line 
of  about  a  mUe,  from  the  Merimac  to  the  Pawtucket 
Falls. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this 
country  is  unparalleled  in  the  historj'  of  industry. 
The  second  cotton-mill  ia  America  was  erected  in  1795, 
at  the  same  place  as  the  first.  No  more  were  built 
until  1803,  when  a  third  was  erected  in  Massachusetts, 
followed  bj'  a  fourth  in  1804.  During  the  three  follow- 
ing years  ten  more  mills  were  erected  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  one  in  Connecticut,  making  in  all  fifteen  mills, 
with  8000  spindles,  producing  300,000  pounds  of  yarn 
annual]}'.  By  a  report  made  to  the  government  in 
1810,  it  appears  that  87  additional  mills  had  been 
erected  by  the  end  of  1809,  of  which  62  were  then  in 
operation  by  horse  and  water-power,  running  31,000 
spindles.  The  cotton  manufacture  continued  to  spread, 
and  received  a  considerable  impulse  from  the  war  of 
1812.  In  that  j'ear  there  were  in  Rhode  Island  33 
cotton  factories,  with  30,663  spindles.  In  Massachu- 
setts there  were  20  mills,  with  17,371  spindles. 

A  report  made  to  Congress  in  1816  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  bj-  our 
mills,  showing  how  rapidlj'  the  cotton  manufacture  had 
advanced.     The  consumption  of  cotton  was,  in 

BrIos.    1 1  Bnles. 

ISOO 500  1810 10,000 

1S05 ,...     1,000     II    1815 90,000 

The  following  statement  is  also  officially  made  in 
the  same  report,  showing  the  state  of  the  cotton  man- 
ufacture at  that  time : 

Capital  employed  in  1S16 $40,000,000 

Males  einploved  over  17  years  old 10,000 

Women  and  female  cbildren 6C,000 

Bovs  under  IT  years 24,000 

Cotton  cloth  manufactured yards    81 ,00(1,000 

Cost  of  same $24,000,(K)0 

Kaw  cotton, 90,000  bales, .  .or  lbs.    27,000,000 

The  subject  of  protection  was  then  extensively  agi- 
tated. The  importations  of  cotton  goods  in  1815  and 
1816  were  immense,  and  created  great  alarm  among 
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manufacturers.  The  amount  of  importationB  of  those 
two  years  was  about  8180,000,000.  During  the  j'eara 
1817,  1818,  1819,  and  3820,  great  distress  prevailed 
among  the  manufacturers,  but  Congress  was  not  dis- 
posed to  grant  their  petitions  in  full. 

Tariff  laws  were  passed  in  1824,  1828,  and  1832,  in 
each  of  which  the  duty  upon  foreign  cotton  goods  im- 
ported was  2ij  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  These  duties, 
thougli  they  did  not  prevent  our  markets  from  being 
glutted  with  foreign  goods,  caused  our  manufactures  to 
gradually  increase. 

The  Cotton  Masufactukes  is 


In  1820,  the  first  cotton  mill  in  Penns}-lvania  was 
erected  at  Manaj-unit  by  Captain  John  Towers.  There 
were  then  only  two  small  cottages  on  the  spot.  It 
now  contains  oOO  dwellings,  5  churches,  15  stores,  and 
about  30  mills. 

Among  the  numerou-s  towns  that  have  sprung  into 
existence,  owing  to  the  influence  of  manufactures, 
may  be  mentioned— Waltham,  Paterson,  Ware,  Fall 
Kiver,  Taunton,  Pawtucket,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  Saco,  Lewiaton  Falls,  Elaine, 
etc. 

TWELVE  OF  THE   StATES,   IJJ    1S31. 


Steleii. 


Maine 

New  Hampsblre 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. .. 

Uhode  Island 

Connooticut 

New  York 

New  .Icrscy 

Pennsylvania.. .. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Total 


8 
40 

ir 

256 

116 
94 

112 
51 
67 
10 
23 
_  7_ 

801 


91 
8,630 

852 
8,981 
5,773 
2,609 
8,653 

815 
6,301 

235 

1,002 

91 


33,433 


CapitA]. 


$765,000 
5,300,000 

29.'>,500 
12,S9I,000 
6,262,840 
2,825,000 
8,669,500 
2,027,644 
3,75S,500 

3S4,.W0 
2,144,000 

290,000 


$40,612,984 


Number  of 
apimlles. 


6,5(«l 
113,776 

12,392 
839,777 
235,753 
11.5,.5'<!8 
157,316 

62,979 
120,810 

24,806 

47,222 
9.S44 


Yards  of 

cloth  prodoced 

yearly. 

17750.000 
29,060,.V)0 

2.2.i9,400 
79,231,000 
87,121,681 
20,0o.%.'i00 
21,010,920 

6,138,776 
21.332,467 

.'),203,746 

7,649,000 
67.1,000 


Poondi  of 

cloth  produced 

yearly. 


I       Pouidjof 
'cotton  cofuoaoed 

yearly. 


1,246,703    ,    230,461,990 


."W.^.OOO 
7,2.>').060 

21,301,<J62 
9.271,4sl 
5,612.000 
5,297,713 
1,877,418 
4,207,192 
1,2<J1..'J00 
2,224.000 
16'*,*KM) 


5^8.50O 

7,-vJ.'i,i)fK) 

7i;<t.")00 

24,-71.981 

10.414.578 

•;.777,209 

7.<;';  1,670 

5.'viL'.->04 
7,111,174 
l,435.im 
3.0<iS,000 
1.152,000 


59,514,926    ;    77,457,816 


Cotton  Maxcfactures  in  1850. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bbodc  Island 

Connecticut    . . . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . . 
South  Carolina. . . 

Geor^a 

Florida 

Alabauia 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Oliio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

California 

Dist  of  Columbia. 
Total 


12 

44 

9 

213 

158 

128 

86 

21 

208 

12 

24 

27 

23 

18 

85 

"12 
2 


$3,.329,700 

10,950,500 

202,.500 

28,4.'i5,630 

6,675,000 

4,219,100 

4,176,920 

1,483,500 

4,-528,925 

460,100 

2,236,000 

1,908,900 

1,058,800 

857,200 

1,736,156 

80,000 

651,900 

88,000 


16,500 
669,600 
239,000 
297,000 

102,660 


Bales  of     Tons  of 
cotton.        coal. 


Value  of  all 
raw  material. 


85,000 


1,0941  74,501,081 


31,531 
83,026 

2,243 
223,607 
50,713 
39,483 
37,778 
14,487 
44,162 

4,730 
2.3,-325 
17,785 
18,617 

9,929 

20,230 

600 

5,203 
430 


170 
6,411 
8,760 
4,270 

"'675 

'2,i60 


960 


2,921 
7,679 1 

46,545 
1.3,116 
2,866 
1,.589 
4,467 
24.189 
1.920 
2,212 
4,805 


1,000 


8,010 

720 

2,152 

"soo 

i',653 


$1,573,110 

4,839,429 

114,415 

11,289,309 

8,484.579 

2,500,062 

1,985,973 

666,645 

3,152,.530 

312,063 

1,165,.579 

828,375 

531,903 

295,971 

900,419 

80,000 

237.081 

21,500 


8,975 
297,500 
180.907 
237,060 


Number  of  bands 
employed. 


28,220 
86,446 

67,660 


780 
2,911 
94 
9,293 
4,959 
2,70S 
2,682 

616 
3,564 

413 
1,008 
1,275 

442 

399 

873 
28 

346 
19 


13 
310 
181 
132 


Males.    Females,      llales.     I  Females. 


I  Value  of  en- 
1  tire  products. 


41 


641,240  j  121,099  $34,835,056  |  33,150 


2.959 
9,211 1 

147^ 
19,437 ' 
5,916 1 
8,478 1 
8,6881 
1.096  i 
4,099 

4-io 
2,014 
1,688 
1,777  i 

620 

1,899 

67 

869: 

171 


$22,895 

7.5.713 

1,460 

212.892 

92.282 

51,679 

48,244 

11,078 

63,M2 

6,826 

15.r46 

12.983 

5.15:} 

5..560 

12,725 

900 

4,053 

270 


18 1  190 
581  3,394 
221 '  2,707 
2,191 


103! 


495 

m 


575 


$3.5,973 
12i,1.31  I 

1.S61 
264,514  I 
76.656 
41,060 
85,699 
10.487 
40.6.56  ' 
4,926  I 
19,108  1 
11,791  I 
7,216  I 
6,1.51  I 
10,352  : 
885  I 
2,946  I 
101 


106 
3.7.30 
2,070 
2.584 


386 

'soo 


$2.596.:»6 

8,8.3(1,619 

196.100 

19,712.461 

6.447,120 

4,257.522 

8,591.989 

1.109,524 

5,322.262 

538,439 

2,120.504 

1,4S6,.384 

831,:i42 

74s,.338 

2,135.044 

49,920 

882.260 

80,600 


16,6.37 
610.624 
273,439 
894,700 

4m6o 

1^900 


Tarda  of 
abeeting, 


I  82,662.566 

ill3,i06,247 

I     1.651,000 

1298,751.892 

96,725.612 

51,780,700 

44,901.475 

8.122,580 

A746,790 

8,521.686 

27,883.928 

16,640.107 

2.470.110 

6,563,787 

7,309,292 

624,000 

3,081,000 


863,250 

1,003,000 

280,000 


825  I       100.000       1,400.000 


59.136  $658,778  $703,414  $61,869,184   763,673,407 


TABin.Att  COMPARATIVE   St.\TEMENT  SHOWING   THE   QUANTITIES    AND   DECLARED    VaLUES    OF   COTTON   MaNITACTCRES   AND 

Yarns  Exporteii  from  Great  Britain  and  from  the  United  States,  kespectivelt,  to  all  Countries,  foe  a 
PERIOD  of  Five  Years,  from  1851  to  1855,  both  inclusive.* 


Years. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ITNrTED  STATES. 

1 

HANDrACTCKBS. 

TAUiS. 

MASUrACTVRES. 

TUtlU.                          1 

Quaiilities. 

Values.t 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

QoaoUtlea. 

raises. 

Ynr,).-.. 

Poiuids. 

1851 

1,.'>4;?,161,789 

$110,246,010 

143,966.106 

$3S.-246,ni0 

No  data. 

$7,20.3.945 

No  data. 

$.S7.260 

1852 

1,524.2,56.914 

108,242.290 

14.-.,47s..302 

83.273.-J75 

7,&37.4.33 

84,718 

1853 

l,.594,592,ti59 

119,.509,700 

147..%39..302 

:U,47>^.26,5 

" 

8.746.300 

ti 

32,.594 

18,54 

1,692.977,476 

116,884,300 

147,12S,498 

8--^.45i;.9:{5 

5.4S6.201 

" 

49,315 

1855 

Aggregate. 

1,9.35.846,937 

130,62;i,375 

165,499.547 

36,1.V.>,140 

.5.>57.181 

" 

None. 

8,29ll,88.-),775 

58.5,506,675 

749.61 1,7.')5 

170,60t>.6i5 

,$34,931,060 

$143,887 

Average. . . 

1,658,167,165 

117,101,115 

149,922.351     1 

34,121,325 

....       1      6,936,212 

.... 

29,777    ■ 

•  Made  up  from  British  and  United  States'  official  documents,  respectively ;  the  commercial  year  of  the  former  endliur 
December  31,  and  of  the  latter  June  30. 

t  The  pound  sterling  is  computed  at  tlvo  dollars. 

The  articles  Cotton  and  Cotton  Manufactures  have  AV.  P.  Wright,  cotton  broker.  New  York  city.  Encyclo- 

been  compiled  princiiwlly  from  the  otHcial  report  of  podia  Hritannica,  eighth  edition,   and    De    Bow's  In- 

thc   Statistical    Office  to  Congress   in   IS.jC,    United  du.<trial  Resources  of  the  Unitetl  States,  the  Utter  now 

States'  Patent  Office  Reports,  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  published  at  Washington,  I).  C. 
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Statement  exhibitiiw  the  fobeign  Impoktations  ahp  He-expoetations,  domestic  Expoetations  and  home  Con- 
bu.mption  of  foeeign  cotton  goods,  togetuee  with  the  consumption  of  foeeiqn  cotton  goods  ovfk  domestic 
Expoetations  ;  the  Ntjmbee  of  I^ounds  of  Sea-island  and  otuee  Cotton  annually  expoeted  feom  tue  u.  s. 


COITO.N,    MA.NUFA 

CTL-RES  OF. 

COTTON,   UNMANUFACTURED,    KXPOBTKD.                                   | 

Home  con- 

Home consump- 

Aver- 

Years. 

Foreign 
imported. 

Foreign 
exported. 

Domestic 
exported. 

sumption 

of  foreign 

Cotton 

Goods. 

tion  of  foreign 
Cotton  Goods 
over  domestic 
Exports  tions. 

Sea-island. 

Other. 

Total. 

Value. 

age 

Cost 

per 

Pound. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

$ 

Cts. 

1840 

6,504  434 

1,103,489 

3,549,607 

5,4(i0,995 

1,851,388 

8,7T1',069 

735,101.3'.'.; 

743  941,061 

63,8:0,307 

S-5 

1841 

11.757,1:30 

929,05 

3,122  510 

10,827,18  ■ 

7,705,434 

6.237,424 

523,966.676 

530.204,100 

54.3311.341 

10-2 

1843 

9,578.515 

830,892 

2,970,690 

8,741,623 

5.770,933 

7,254  09;t 

577,462,91^ 

5S4,717,017 

47,5:13.464 

8  1 

1843 

2,158,796 

314,C40 

3,223,550 

2,044,756 

578,71  4* 

7.515,079 

784,782,02-, 

71.2,' 97,106 

49,119.806 

6-2 

1S44 

13.641.4:8 

404,048 

2,89,8,780 

13,236,830 

10,338,05  J 

6.0;;9,076 

657,534.379 

063,633,455 

54  003,501 

8-1 

1S45 

13.8u3,'z82 

502,553 

4,327,928113,3(50,729 

8,862.151 

9,38  1,625 

863.516.3n 

872.905,9.  6 

51.730,043 

5-92 

1S46 

13,5;J0,6'5 

673,203 

3,545.481 

12,857,422 

9,311,941 

9,3S?,.5G3 

538,169.5-' 

547,558,0,55 

42.707  341 

7-81 

1847 

15,19.',875 

480,135 

4,082,523 

14,700,740 

10,024,217 

6.213,973 

520.925,985 

527,2111,958 

53,415.848 

10  34 

1848 

18,421,58  1 

l,216,17i 

.5,718,205 

17,-05  417 

ll,4s7.212 

7,724,148 

800,550,28- 

814,274,431 

61,1  98, -.94 

7-61 

1843 

15,754  841 

571,082 

4,933,129 

15  18.(,75:i 

10,1:50.630 

11.96.),259 

1,014,633,010 

1,026,602,269 

66.396,967 

6-4 

1850 

.o,ios,7i;i 

427,107 

4,734,424 

19,681,012 

14,947,188 

8,230,463 

627,145,141 

635  381,604 

71,984,616 

11-3 

1851 

2-2,164,442 

677,940 

?,241,205 

21,480.502 

14,245,2y7 

8,299,650 

918,937,43: 

927,237,089 

112,31.\317 

1211 

1852 

16,681,490 

997,000 

7,072,151 

15  092,400 

8,020,315 

11,738,075 

1,081, 492,5i:4 

1  0!:3,230,039 

87,1  05,7^2 

8-05 

1853 

27,731,313 

1,254,303 

9,768,894 

20,476,;  50 

17,708,056 

ll,lt5,165 

1,100,41:5,205 

1,111,570,370 

109.456.404 

9-85 

1854 

.33,049,503 

1,408,17. 

5.5S5,510 

.32,481,324 

26,;:45  808 

10,486,423 

977,G46,6S3 

987,833.106 

93.596,221  i 

9-47 

1855 

17,757.112 

2,012,554 

5,857,181 

15,744,558 

9,887,377 

13,1158,5911 

995  360,011 

1.018.424,601 

88,143,844 

8-74 

1856 

Yearly  av. 

25,'.il7.999 

1,580,495 

0,967,309 

24  337,5  4 

17  370.1!  5 

12,797,2.5 

1.. -38  634,47* 

1  3-],43170lll"S.382.35i 

9-5 

10.7:5,41^ 

1,0.1.114 

5,li05,772j  15,8^6,304 

11,53j,8.7 

11,2.11,911 

8.7.178,23 

8ii0;i8l).  Ib0|  72,772,941 

8-7 -17 

*  Domestic  exportations  over  home  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  goods. 

Statement  exdibiting  the  Population,  total  Product  of  JIanttfactueeb  of  Cotton  and  Exports  of  raw  Cotton, 
Manufaciuees  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States,  ho.me  Consumption  of  do-mestic  Goods,  home  Consumption  of 
foreign  Goods,  and  the  total  ho.me  Consumption  op  foreign  and  domestic  Cotton  Goods,  and  the  Allotment 
PEE  Capita,  foe  the  Years  1840,  1850,  and  1855. 


1850. 


Population 

Total  product  of  manufactures  of  cotton  and  exports  of.raw  cotton 

Allotment  per  capita  of  manufactures  of  cotton  and  exports  of  raw  cotton 

Manufactures  of  cotton  in  tlie  United  States 

Allotment  per  capita  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  ia  tlie  United  States 

Home  consumption  of  domestic  goods 

Allotment  per  capita  of  the  home  consumption  of  domestic  cotton  goods 

Home  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  goods 

.Allotment  per  capita  of  the  home  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  goods 

Total  home  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  goods 

Allotment  per  capita  of  total  home  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  goods. 


17,009,-^53 
$110,220  760 

6  45-72 
46,350,453 

2  71-54 
42,800,846 

2  50-74 
5,400,91 5 

0  31 -64 
48,201, .841 

2  82-38 


23,191876 

,S133.85;!.8lJ0 

5  17-15 

61,809,184 

2  66-77 

57,134,760 

2  40-36 
19,681,612 

0  84-86 
76,810,372 

3  31-22 


Statement  op  the  Imports  into  the  United  States  of  foreign  Cottons  and  Cotton  SIanufactuees  dubinq  tok 

FISCAL  Years  1854,  1855,  and  1856. 


1856. 


Kaw  cotton 

Printed  and  colored  cottons 

AVhite  cottons 

Cottons,  tamboured  or  embroidered  .. 

Velvet<  of  cotton 

■"elvets  of  cotton  and  silk 

Cord.s,  gimps,  and  galloons 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames. 

Cotton,  yarn  and  thread 

Hatters'  plush,  part  silk 

Cotton  inserting,  laces,  etc 

All  other  cottons 

Total  imports  of  cotton 


J:31,318 

17, 423, 249  \ 
2,191,212/ 
4,045,476 

496,442-» 
95,343/ 

189,039 
3,013  664 
1,076,987 

102,824 

853,5.52 
5  314,622 


$34,8.34,033 


$131,457 

12,563  522 

3,000,000 

432,715 

128  .500 
2,055  595 
997.673 
4.5  081 
707.055 

1^34,0l6_ 

"$2T7055,624" 


$71,335 

19,110,752 

3,000,000 

56.5.883 

194  005 
2,516  848 
1,276,700 
26,408 
1,191,019 
2.1:27.^83 


$.-:0  1811,353 


Summary  showing  the  exports  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign unmanufactured  and  manufactured  cotton  from, 
and  the  imports  of  manufactured  cotton  into  the  United 
Exports  of  the  foreign  Manufactures  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States  for  the  "Year  ending  June  30,  1857, 


States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1857.  This 
summary  also  specities  the  countries  villi  which  this 
trade  was  conducted. 


Whither  exported. 

Piece  Goods. 

Velvets. 

Cords, 
Gimps,  and 
Galloons. 

Hosiery  and 

Articles  made 

on  Frames. 

Twist 
Yam  and 
Thread. 

Manufactures 

of,  not 

specified. 

Asiatic  Russia 

$i.:i44 

8,1.54 

486 

1,5-27 

410 

3.7P5 

1.310 

13.449 

6,979 

230 

2,0.56 

72 

36,115 

171.240 

2,391 

49,6:!8 

440 

3,V89 

2,856 

211 

$230 
145 

$140 

2353 

$4,215 
768 

2,315 
4,V.21 

$50 

$276 

1S5'533 
3,398 

19.287 
0,187 

"iio 

13,310 

2 

2,566 

Other  British  North  American  Possessions 

Urazil            

(^'hill                         

AVhale-fisheries 

Total 

$305,392 

,t-375 

$24-3 

$11,819 

$■• 

'.616 

$223,107 

$185,1.95 
119,397 

$375 

$2481 
12 

$6,147 
5,672 

$15  301 

$156,'44 
72,808 

Not  from  wareliouse 
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EXPOBTS  OF  Tire  BOMEB'HO  M  ANCFAOTUBKS  OP  COTTON  FBOM  THE  UlHTED  BTATEB  FOB  THE  YeAB  ENDIKS  JvKE  30,  185T. 


Whither  exported. 


Kussiati  I'o.ss.  in  X.  A.  . . 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark   

Danish  West  Indies  . . . . 

Bremen 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Kast  Indies 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland  

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Canada  

Other  Bi-it.  N.  A.  Po.ss. . . 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

Britirih  1*038.  in  Africa... 

British  Australia 

British  Kast  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic  . . 
France  on  the  Meditcrr'n 
French  N.  A.  Possessions 

Spain  on  tlie  Atlantic 

Canary  Islands 

Philippine  Islands 


41 
5>5 

4,'l!l'l 

757 

1,027 

22,079 


1,947 
9,000 
119,24-) 
173511 
6,3.'>0 
3,167 

6,'l05 
27,866 
274.524 


5,616 


White 

other  thfln 

Duck. 


1,154 

930 

1,727 

16,334 

13,8.38 

40,416 

100 

8,251 

720 

1.000 

13  526 

1112.219 

158,8.8 

4,618 

19,225 

23,330 

93,4111) 

116  8)5 

1,6J6 

2,813 


5,100       34,535 


13,000 
1,530 
3,320 


3,473 

30.8 '4 

8,842 

1,52 

1,85 

92 

54821 

7,854 

991 

2,097 

.-J.820 

9,515 

755 

1,00) 


3,303 

'  301 
1,3V3 


368.738 

27,708 

547 

4,183 

'356 

2,2u5 

690 

2,465 

' '  ib 


Whither  exported. 


Printed    i     WbiU 

and        jotlier  thmi 
colored.    I      Duck. 


Cuba 

Porto  Hico I 

Portugal j 

.Madeira 

Cape  dc  Verd  Islands I 

.\zores I 

Turkey  in  Kurope 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Ports  in  Africa 

Ilayti 

.■^an  Domingo | 

-Mexioo I 

Central  Kepublic j 

.New  Granada 

Venezuela , 

Brazil I 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplat.  Kep. 

.Argentine  Ilcpublic 

(■hili 

Peru 

Sandwich  Islands 

Other  islands  in  the  Pacific 

China 

Whale-fisheries 


*       i 

645 

3,063 


2,938' 

803' 

2,40  II 

90.612 

I21,4.';i| 

87,072 

45.'8l'9i 

4,T73| 

6.748 

2.  .172 

197,0921 

10.289| 

19. 470 1 

272.4=4! 

77,6:!2 

40,002 

4.646 

131,815 

68) 


• 

17,.^5 

2,S6. 

22( 

1,930 

937 

3.748 

2.824 

45  5:5 

667.'.  H 

06,236 

1,24' 

171.188 

11.7'.!5 

51,114 

21,773 

285.951 

18.091 

35  392 

371,023 

5  558 

33.984 

5  649 

9:5,7t8 

ear 


Total  value. 


. . .  1.785  ( 85  3.463.230  252,t09|614.153 


I    Other 
manufac- 
tures of. 


»        I         * 

21,2.'i7    10,385 
667;        821 


62 
1,395 


5,939 
3,073 

3,937 


3fXj 
126,43 
46 

27,815 
24 
3.760 

3  -Jes'  1.902 
2,977  23  857 
24.830;     2.0:'3 


6.1071 
4  713 
1.6071 
5,4811 

31ol 
6,435 

01 4| 


426 
1,564 
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ExrOETS    OF     UNMAN UF.^CTtJBED    COTTON,    OF    HOME    PeODCCTION,    FBOM    THE    UNITED    STATES    FOE    THE     YeaR    ENDING 

June  30,  1S57. 


Whither  expoited. 

Bales. 

Sea- island. 

Other. 

Valo*. 

Number. 

69,S32 

51 

21.3  ?, 

2,423 

22,720 

71,165 

21,862 

24,213 

1,410,627 

16,408 

45,217 

1.947 

375,870 

3,187 

8,350 

95,704 

4 

132 

4 

36.7r4 

1.275 

16,137 

20.209 

Pounds. 

loo.obo 

9,054.093 
278,914 

' '  bso 

3,486,673 
"335 

Pounds. 

31,033.534 

30,001) 

10.03^.0: 5 

1,176,366 

1(1.524.075 

S4.S5  '.56) 

10,434  227 

12,147.4-3 

647,03^.434 

7,070  835 

20,.5.53  796 

85:;.  810 

169.2.;2.352 

1.485648 

3.S05.136 

41,751.031 

2.0;X) 

56  439 

1,000 

16.C5S,272 

5'=:i.587 

7.6145:2 

7  953  638 

$4,267,234 

3  574 

1,049.042 

154  635 

1.311,935 

435r,.4I8 

1.283.3.8 

1.420.035 

81.526,012 

050.282 

2,612.334 

12,6<«         j 

22,082.187 

180.983 

474,643 

6,691,118 

200 

6,992 

220 

1,067.522 

71.806 

95  .'.924 

999.747 

Holland 

Portugal 

Total 

2,205.5^8 

12,940,725 

1.036 :« 1.750 

$i:il.575S5U 

ImPOBTS   of   tub    MaNUFAOTUKES   OF   COTTOJi   INTO  TUB    UNITED    STATES    FOE  THE   YeaB  ENDING  JtlNE  30,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 

Piece  Goods. 

Velvets. 

Cor.is. 
Gimps,  and 
Galloons. 

Hosiery,  and 
Articles  made 
on  Frames. 

Twist  Yam 
and  Thread. 

Hatters' 
Plush  of 
SUk  and 
Cotton. 

Manufactores  | 

of,  not 

•pecified. 

Kussia  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas 

*1.0S0 
129,7:6 
318,100 

'  '30.1 

64818 

16,4.19.037 

2,622,295 

3.427 

5118 

27 

274 

1S4 

228 

1,914,187 

1,021 

4 

"334 

"l21 

""3 

41,770 

19 

3S3 

88 

2,277 

'$991 
19,379 

'i",r.7 

652.376 
1,653 

"'42 

2^366 

.... 

$2.5ls 
2,4:8 

"88 
973 

200,830 
81 

6,661 
"•216 

$364, 091 

1,637,384 

2 

189 

20,956 

1,112,385 

14,115 

2 

"  '232 
69,963 

"iei 

192 
'527 

'$isi 

178 


214 
094,026 
3:17.313 

"1 

"770 

7,7:9 

737 

"4 

.... 
$3,"34l 

6,"l'94 

'. . . . 

.... 

.... 
i,'43'7 

"boi 



$7>C. 

53.990 
252,450 

'3'.oi8 

19.283 

1,107.115 

06,9>-4 

848 
2,76.1 

4 
187 

"442 

221,701 

'    "4 
24 

"*40 
6 

44 

Holland 

Other  Briti.sh  N.  .\.  I'osscssions 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 

France  on  the  Jlediterranean 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Philippine  Islands 

Azores 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Ports  in  Africa 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Chili 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 

cou 
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Cotton  Dyeing.  (TehUure  de  Coton,  Fr. ;  Baum- 
wollenfdrberei.  Germ.)  Cotton  and  linen  yarns  and 
cloths  have  nearly  the  same  affinity  for  dyes,  and  may 
therefore  with  propriety  be  treated,  in  this  respect, 
together.  After  they  have  acquired  the  proper  de- 
gree of  whiteness,  they  are  still  unfit  to  receive  and 
retain  the  dj'es  in  a  permanent  manner.  It  is  neces- 
sary, before  dipping  them  into  the  dye-bath,  to  give 
them  a  tendencj-  to  condense  the  coloring  particles 
within  their  cavities  or  pores,  and  to  communicate 
such  chemical  properties  as  wQl  fix  these  particles  so 
that  they  will  not  separate,  to  whatever  ordinary  trial 
the}-  va.a.y  be  subjected.  All  the  colors  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  transfer  to  these  stuffs,  unfortunately 
do  not  possess  this  permanence.  Men  of  science  en- 
gaged in  this  important  art,  have  constantl}'  aimed  at 
the  discover)'  of  some  new  processes  which  maj'  trans- 
fer into  the  class  of  fast  colors  those  dj'es  which  are 
at  present  more  or  less  fugitive.  Almost  all  the 
goods  manufactured  of  cotton,  flax  or  hemp,  are  in- 
tended to  be  washed,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  so 
dyed  as  to  resist  the  alkaline  and  soapy  solutions 
commonh'  used  in  the  laundr5\  Vitalis  distinguished 
dyed  cottons  into  three  classes  :  1.  the  fugitive,  or 
fancy-colored  {petit  teint),  which  change  their  hue  or 
are  destroyed  by  one  or  two  boils  with  soap  ;  2.  those 
which  resist  five  or  six  careful  washings  with  soap, 
are  ffood  dyes  (bon  teint)  ;  and  those  which  were  still 
more  durable,  such  as  Turkey  reds,  may  be  called  fast 
colors  {grand  teint').  The  colors  of  Brazil-wood,  log- 
wood, annotto,  safflower,  etc.,  ax^ fugitive ;  those  made 
with  madder  without  an  oily  base,  are  good;  and  those 
of  madder  with  an  oily  mordant.  Site.  fast. 

Cotton-'WOOd.  {Popithis  argentea.)  This  spe- 
cies is  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  com- 
prising the  middle,  southern  and  western  States.  It 
is,  however,  quite  rare  in  the  middle  States.  New 
York  cit}-  maj^  be  considered  as  the  most  northern 
point  at  which  it  grows.  It  is  quite  common  along 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  cotton-tree  grows  some- 
times to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and  2  or  3  feet  in 
diameter.  The  leaves,  while  ver}'  young,  are  covered 
v/ith  a  thick,  white  down,  which  gradually  disappears, 
leaving  them  smooth  above,  and  slightl}'  downj'  be- 
neath. The  wood  of  the  cotton-tree  is  soft,  light,  and 
unfit  for  use,  and  inferior  to  that  of  most  of  the  other 
poplars.  It  is  appropriated  to  no  particular  use  in  the 
arts  or  for  fuel. — Browse,  ^ylva  Americana. 

Counterfeiting.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  with  a  view  to  devise  plans  for  the 
prevention  of  counterfeiting  bank  notes,  bank  checks, 
etc.,  but  thus  far  no  successful  plan  has  been  devised. 
The  New  England  Societj'  for  the  Prevention  of 
Counterfeiting,  has  for  some  years  been  in  operation 
at  Boston,  and  is  aided  bj'  the  treasury  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  extent  of  $2,500  per  j^ear.  This  society 
has  been  the  means  of  detecting  and  punishing  nu- 
merous counterfeiters.  Forging  of  government  cer- 
tificates of  United  States  stock,  land  warrants,  etc., 
is,  by  act  of  Congress,  punishable  bj'  imprisonment 
not  over  10  years.  For  counterfeiting  a  post-oflice 
frank,  a  fine  of  ijilO  will  be  imposed.  The  counter- 
feiting of  coins  of  the  United  States,  or  of  foreign 
coins,  shall  be  punished  ]>y  imprisonment  between  3 
and  10  j-ears,  or  imprisonment  of  5  years  and  a  fine 
of  $1,000.— See  Dusi.ap's  Ligest  Laws  U.  S.,  pp.  76, 
403,  404,  726,  728,  1002. 

Countermark.  In  Numismatics,  a  stamp  fre- 
quently' seen  on  ancient  coins,  often  obliterating  a 
large  part  of  the  impression.  The  countermark  is 
generally  a  figure  or  inscription,  and  some  antiquaries 
have  considered  that  their  u.se  was  to  augment  the 
value  of  the  money ;  others,  that  it  was  onl}'  struck  on 
money  taken  from  an  enemy. 

Coupons,  from  the  French,  is  a  term  employed 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  to  denote  the  warrants  for 
the  payment  of  the  periodical  dividends  or  interest  on 


public  stocks,  a  number  of  which  being  appended  to 
the  bonds,  are  severallj-  cut  off  for  presentation  as  the 
dividends  fall  due,  generally  semi-annually — some- 
times quarterly.  The  practice  of  appending  coupons 
to  bonds  is  now  generallj'  adopted  bj'  States  and  cor- 
porations, as  they  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  semi- 
annual or  quarterlj'  interest  thereon. 

Courier  (Fr.,  courir,  to  run),  a  messenger  sent 
post  or  express  with  dispatches.  The  couriers  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  were  of  two  kinds ;  first,  those 
who  ran  on  foot,  called  bj-  the  Greeks  hemerodromi,  or 
day-runners,  regarding  whom  Plinj',  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  Caesar  mention  that  some  of  them  would  run 
twenty,  thirty,  thirtj'-six,  and  in  the  circus  even  fortj' 
leagues  a  day ;  second,  riding  couriers  (cursores  equi- 
tantes),  who  changed  horses  as  modern  couriers  do. 
Xenophon  attributes  the  first  couriers  to  Cj'rus.  He- 
rodotus says  they  were  very  common  among  the  Per- 
sians, and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more 
swift  than  such  messengers.  That  prince,  says  Xen- 
ophon, proved  how  far  a  horse  could  run  in  a  daj',  and 
built  stables  at  corresponding  distances  ;  and  at  each 
station  a  courier  was  always  ready  with  a  fresh  horse 
to  forward  the  package  to  the  next  stage,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  empire.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  any  regular  sj-stem 
of  couriers  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Under  that 
prince  they  traveled  in  cars,  about  24  B.C.,  though  it 
would  appear  that  the}-  afterward  went  on  horseback. 
Under  the  Western  Empire  they  were  called  vialores ; 
and  under  that  of  Constantinople  cursores.  Couriers 
or  posts  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  France  by 
Charlemagne,  about  a.d.  800.  The  couriers  or  posts 
for  letters  were  established  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  owing  to  this  monarch's 
extraordinary  eagerness  for  news.  They  were  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  a.d.  1463. 

Court-plaster  is  a  considerable  object  of  manu- 
facture. It  is  made  as  follows  :  Black  silk  is  strained 
and  brushed  over  ten  or  twelve  times  ■vnth  the  follow- 
ing preparation  :  Dissolve  i  an  ounce  of  balsam  of 
benzoin  in  6  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine ;  and  in 
a  separate  vessel  dissolve  1  ounce  of  isinglass  in  as 
little  water  as  may  be.  Strain  each  solution,  mix 
them,  and  let  the  mixture  rest,  so  that  any  undis- 
solved parts  maj'  subside.  When  the  clear  liquid  ia 
cold  it  will  form  a  jelly,  which  must  be  warmed  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  silk.  When  the  silk  coated  with 
it  is  quite  drj-,  it  must  be  finished  oflF  with  a  coat  of  a 
solution  of  4  ounces  of  China  turpentine  in  6  ounces 
of  tincture  of  benzoin,  to  prevent  its  cracking. 

Court  of  Claims.  This  is  a  new  court,  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Feb- 
ruar}--  24,  1854,  having  jurisdiction  of  claims  by 
individuals  against  the  United  States,  arising  from 
disputed  cases  at  the  Treasury.  This  obviates  the 
necessit}'  of  petitioning  Congress  for  indemnity  for 
losses  sustained  under  government  contracts,  etc. 
See  DuNLAP's  Digest  Laws  U.  S.,  pp.  1457 — 1459. 

Coutts,  Thomas.  This  distinguished  London 
banker,  whose  death  caused  much  excitement  in  the 
metropolis,  was  at  one  time,  in  wealth  and  import- 
ance, at  the  head  of  the  banking  and  monej'ed  interest 
in  England.  He  was  at  first  a  partner  in  the  house 
at  St.  Mar}'  Axe,  London,  and  afterward  admitted 
into  his  brother's  banking-house,  in  the  Strand,  Lon- 
don. His  own  bank  stands  on  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  site  where  stood,  many  years  ago,  an  exchange, 
similar  to  Exeter  Exchange.  It  was  then  considered 
one  of  the  best-constructed  places  of  safet}'  in  Great 
Britain,  except  the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Coutts  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  1822,  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  ninety-one.  His  will  was  read 
the  Sunday  evening  after  his  death,  in  the  presence  of 
his  family.  To  the  .surprise  of  many,  he  bequeathed 
his  whole  property,  to  the  amount  of  £900,000,  to  Mrs. 
Coutts,  formerly  Miss  Mellon,  an  actress,  at  her  own 
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disposal,  without  mentioning  any  other  person,  or 
leaving  a  single  legacy.  Tlii.s  was,  probably,  to  es- 
cape tlie  legacy  duty,  which,  if  hia  fortune  were  left 
to  others,  wouhl  have  amounted  to  £00,000.  The  firm 
of  Coutts  and  Co.,  said  to  be  controlled  by  Miss  Bur- 
dett  Coutts,  iH  still  among  tlie  Ijanking-houses  of  Lon- 
don.—See  /ian/cers'  Mar/.,  N.  Y.,  11.  p.  525  (18-18). 

Cove.  An  inlet  on  a  rocky  coast.  It  is  a  term 
nearly  synonymous  with  harbor :  the  word  cove  be- 
ing generally,  though  not  alwaj's,  used  when  the  in- 
dentation on  the  coast  is  too  shallow  or  narrow  to 
admit  first-class  vessels. 

Co'W^es,  West,  a  seaport-town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Medina,  4  miles  N.  of  Newport, 
and  78  miles  from  London.  It  occupies  a  rising 
ground  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  jjresenting  a 
striking  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular ;  but  many  of  the  modem  build- 
ings are  handsome,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  nume- 
rous elegant  villas.  It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea- 
bathing, and  has  numerous  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  harbor  is 
safe  and  convenient,  and  its  entrance  is  defended  by 
a  batterj-.  It  forms  the  rendezvous  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Club,  who  hold  their  annual  regatta  here.  It 
has  a  very  consideratde  coasting  trade.  Exports, 
chiefljf  agricultural  produce  and  malt ;  imports,  coal, 
colonial  produce,  manufactured  goods,  etc.  Ship- 
building is  extensively  carried  on.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  which  is  here  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
is  East  Cowes,  where  is  the  custom-house  of  the  port, 
and  near  which  is  Osborne  House,  the  marine  resi- 
dence of  her  Majesty.     Pop.  (1851),  4,78G.— E.B. 

CoTWhage,  or  COTvitch  (Hind.  Kivnch),  the 
fruit  or  l)ean  of  a  perennial  climbing  plant  (Dolickos 
pruricns,  Lin.)  It  is  a  native  of  India,  as  well  as  of 
several  other  Eastern  countries,  and  of  America.  The 
pod  is  about  4  or  5  inches  long,  a  little  curved,  and 
contains  from  3  to  5  oval  and  flattish  seeds  ;  the  out- 
side is  thickly  covered  with  short,  bristly,  brown 
hairs,  which,  if  incautiously  touched,  stick  to  the 
skin,  and  occasion  intolerable  itching. — Aixsi-ie's 
Materia  Indica. 

Cow^ries  (Ger.  Knurls ;  Du.  Kauris ;  Fr.  Coris, 
Cauris,  liouges ;  It.  Cori,  Porcvllane ;  Sp.  Bucios  Zim- 
bo.i)  are  small  shells  lirought  from  the  Maldives,  which 
pass  current  as  coin  in  smaller  payments  in  Hindostan, 
luul  throughout  extensive  districts,  in  Africa.  They 
used  to  be  imported  into  England  previously  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  in  which  they  were  subse- 
quently employed.  They  are  an  article  of  trade  at 
Bombay.  The  l)est  are  small,  clean,  and  white,  hav- 
ing a  beautiful  gloss  ;  those  that  are  yellow,  large,  and 
without  lustre,  should  be  rejected.  The  freight  Is  cal- 
culated at  "20  cwt.  to  the  ton. — ^Iii.r.rRX's  Oi-ient.  Com. 

Cozening,  tricking,  defrauding.  In  law  it  denotes 
an  ort'ense  where  any  thing  is  done  deceitfully,  either 
with  regard  to  contracts  or  otherwise,  and  which  can 
not  properly  be  defined  by  any  special  name.  In  the 
civil  law  it  is  called  sti'Uiimatuf:. 

Cranberries,  or  Red  "WTiortleberries,  the 
fruit  of  a  moss  plant,  the  Vacriniitm  oxtjcoccns  of  Lin- 
nieus.  The  berries  are  glol)ular,  about  the  size  of 
currants ;  are  found  in  mossy  bogs.  Cranberries 
have  a  peculiar  flavor,  and  a  sharp,  acid,  agreeable 
taste  ;  they  are  easily  preserved,  and  are  extensively 
used  in  making  tarts.  They  are  very  abundant  in 
North  America,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  ; 
the  latter  being  of  a  superior  quality.  It  is  said  that 
some  very  tine  ones  have  recently  been  brought  from 
New  South  Wales.  Consideralde  quantities  are  i>ro- 
duced  in  New  England  on  the  njarshy  lands  near  the 
coast. 

Crank,  in  sea  language,  is  applied  to  a  vessel 
when,  from  too  much  top  weight,  or  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient ballast,  or  cargo,  or  from  any  other  cause,  she 
can  not  bear  much  sail  without  danger  of  oversetting. 


It  also  denotes  an  iron  brace  for  supporting  the  lan- 
terns on  the  poojvquartors  of  the  ship. 

Crape  (I'r.  Cripe ;  Ger.  Flohr,  Krauitflor ;  It.  Es- 
jnimilla,  iSopUllo ;  Rus.  Flior ;  Sp.  Crenpon),  a  light, 
transparent  stuff,  in  manner  of  gauze,  made  of  raw 
silk,  gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill,  and  woven 
without  crossing.  When  dyed  black  it  is  much  worn 
by  ladies  as  a  mourning  dress.  Crapes  are  crisped 
(crepes)  or  smooth  ;  the  former  being  double,  are  used 
in  close  mourning,  the  latter  in  less  deep.  White 
crape  is  appropriate  to  }oung  unmarried  females,  and 
to  virgins  on  taking  the  vail  in  nunneries.  The  silk 
destined  for  the  first  is  spun  harder  than  for  the 
second  ;  since  the  degree  of  twist,  particularly  for  the 
warp,  determines  the  degree  of  crisping  which  it  as- 
sumes after  being  taken  from  the  lf»om.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  steeped  in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  with  pre- 
pared wax.  Crapes  are  all  woven  and  dyed  with  the 
silk  in  the  raw  state.  They  are  finished  with  a  stif- 
fening of  gum-water.  Crape  is  a  Bolognese  invention, 
but  has  been  long  manufactured  with  superior  excel- 
lence at  Lyons,  in  France,  and  Norwich,  in  England. 
There  is  now  a  magnificent  fabric  of  it  at  Yarmouth, 
by  power-loom  machinery.  There  is  another  kind  of 
stuff,  called  crepon,  made  either  of  fine  wool,  or  of 
wool  and  silk,  of  which  the  warp  is  twisted  much 
harder  than  the  weft.  The  crepons  of  Naples  consist 
altogether  of  silk. 

Crayons.  Colored  cylinders  tised  for  drawing 
upon  paper  ;  they  are  usually  made  of  a  fine  pipe-clay, 
colored  with  metallic  pigments  or  carmine.  Crayons 
containing  plumbago  are  styled  solid  lead  pencils. 

Cream.  (Fr.  Creme).  A  semi-fluid  yellowish 
substance  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  milk,  and 
which  is  made  into  butter  by  the  process  of  churning. 
When  the  milk  of  any  animal  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time,  it  spontaneously  undergoes  certain  changes 
— this  substance  rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  a  thin 
stratum,  which  is  called  cream,  and  which  consists 
chiefly  of  oily  particles  ;  while  the  milk  below,  which 
of  course  is  thinner  than  it  was  before  the  cream  sep- 
arated from  it,  is  of  a  pale  bluish  color,  and  consists 
of  curd,  coagulum,  or  the  matter  of  which  cheese  is 
made.  When  cream  is  kept  for  some  days  it  gradually 
becomes  thicker,  and  partially  coagulated ;  and  if  pnt 
into  a  linen  bag  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  cool 
room,  it  will  acquire  the  consistence  of  cheese  ;  and 
this  is  one  among  other  modes  of  making  cream  cheeses. 
When  cream  is  shaken  by  churning,  it  is  resolved  into 
its  component  parts,  and  hence  we  have  butter  and 
buttermilk.  In  order  to  make  butter  it  is  not  always 
necessarj-  that  the  cream  should  be  separated  from  the 
milk  ;  but  whether  separated  or  not,  the  process  is 
facilitated  by  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  for  some 
time,  during  which  a  part  of  the  sugar  contained  in 
the  serum  is  changed  into  an  acid,  which  shortens  the 
process  of  churning  by  facilitating  the  separation  of 
the  butter  from  the  milk.  When  either  cream  or 
milk  is  churned  without  having  previously  become 
sour,  the  process  is  much  more  tedious  ;  and  some- 
times, from  causes  not  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
daini--maid,  it  is  imsuccessfuV,  and  the  milk  is  said  to 
be  bewitched.  The  true  cause,  however,  is  the  want 
of  acidity ;  because  it  has  been  found  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of  vinegar  will  dissolve  the 
charm,  and  cause  the  almost  immediate  appearance 
of  butter.  Cream,  when  separated  from  milk  and 
kept  till  it  has  become  acid,  is  frequently  mixed  with 
milk  newly  drawn  from  the  cow  ;  and  this  eaten  with 
sugar  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  preparations  of  the 
dair}-.  Costorphin  cream,  so  called  from  a  village  of 
that  name  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburg,  is  made 
by  putting  the  milk  of  three  or  four  days  together 
with  the  cream  into  a  vessel,  and  allowing  it  to  re- 
main there  till  it  has  become  sour  and  coagulated. 
The  whey  is  then  drawn  off  .and  fresh  cream  added; 
and  when  it  is  brought  to  table  it  b  eaten  with  sugar, 
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and  in  the  strawberry  season,  with  that  fruit.  Dev- 
onshire cream  is  simplj'  sour  curd,  or  sour  cream  eat- 
en with  fresh  milk,  or  fresh  cream,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  sugar.  Devonshire  scalded  or  clouted 
cream  is  milk  and  cream  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  suffered  to  cool,  when  the  cream  wUl  be  found  to 
have  separated  from  the  milk,  and  when  skimmed  off 
maj'  either  be  made  into  butter  or  eaten  with  fresh 
cream  and  sugar.  Common  clotted  cream  is  simplj' 
milk  and  cream  in  a  coagulated  state,  and  sour. 
When  the  clotted  cream  is  broken  and  stirred,  and  the 
whey  drawn  off,  the  mass  may  be  turned  into  cheese 
by  artificial  pressure,  by  which  the  whey  is  separated 
instantaneously  ;  or  by  suspending  it  in  a  porous  bag, 
in  a  cool,  airy  situation,  when  it  will  be  separated  by 
degrees.  See  Butter,  Cheese. — Bkande's  £»i. 
of  Art.     See  Botter  Diary. 

Credentials,  Letters  of.  The  instrument,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  from  one  government  to  another, 
which  constitutes  the  evidence  of  the  title  of  a  min- 
ister at  a  foreign  court  to  the  power  which  he  exer- 
cises. There  are  two  sorts  of  credentials :  the  one 
sealed,  drawn  up  and  countersigned  by  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  ;  the  other  open,  signed  only  by  the 
government.  Unless  the  minister  be  mentioned  ex- 
pressly in  his  credentials  as  an  embassador,  he  has 
only  a  right  to  the  observances  due  to  foreign  minis- 
ters of  inferior  rank. 

Credit,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  generallj'  treat 
of  it,  is  the  trust  which  is  given  to  a  person  when  he 
obtains  a  loan  of  monej'',  or  purchases  anj*  article,  the 
payment  of  which  is  to  be  made  at  an  after  period. 
Everj-  sum  of  credit,  therefore,  must  be  founded  on 
a  transfer  of  a  corresponding  sum  of  capital ;  and  the 
whole  amount  of  credit  existing  at  any  time  can 
never  exceed  that  of  the  lent  capital.  Credit  is,  in 
reference  to  the  person  who  gives  it,  the  power  of 
lending,  and  to  him  who  receives  it,  the  power  of 
borrowing.  The  basis  of  credit  is  confidence,  and 
this  is  found  to  exist  extensively  only  where  good 
faith  and  punctuality  have  been  allowed  to  grow  into 
habit,  and  where  laws  afford  to  creditors  the  easy  and 
certain  means  of  recovering  their  debts. 

In  j'oung  countries,  before  dealings  have  become 
multiplied,  we  find  people  inattentive  to  their  money 
engagements,  when  there  is  no  want  of  property  with 
the  deljtor,  and  even  when  the  payment  of  the  debt 
has  been  fixed  hj  document  to  a  positive  term.  But 
as  transactions  increase,  and  population  presses  more 
closely  together,  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  individuals  is  rendered  difficult,  and  a  necessity 
for  punctualit}'  arises,  to  prevent  doubts  being  enter- 
tained of  the  ability  to  pay.  And  this  apprehension 
of  discredit  entertained  bj'  the  debtor,  and  of  its  con- 
sequences to  his  future  transactions,  has  more  e  fleet 
to  establish  and  maintain  good  faith  and  exactness 
than  the  operation  of  the  laws  is  able  to  produce. 
When  capital  is  abundant,  relatively  to  the  means  of 
employing  it,  the  competition  of  capitalists  produces 
a  facility  of  obtaining  credit ;  and  parties  become 
enabled  to  borrow  and  purchase  upon  credit  who  could 
not  do  so  before.  Credit  is  then  said  to  be  high,  but 
it  is  the  value  of  the  capital  which,  from  the  over- 
stock, has  become  low.  The  capitalist,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, grows  less  scrupulous  about  his  securitj', 
that  he  may  bring  within  the  range  of  his  dealings  a 
greater  bodj-  of  borrowers  or  purchasers,  and  therebj- 
be  enabled  to  keep  up  his  price. 

When  the  supplj-  of  capital  continues  in  tliis  state 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  gives  rise  to  an  imprudence 
of  conduct  which  lays  the  foundation  of  much  after 
evil.  Sales  and  loans  are  made  at  credits  far  beyond 
the  ordinarj-  periods  ;  and  those  into  whose  hands  the 
extra  capital  by  this  means  passes,  considering  it  as 
a  fund  with  which  they  may  trade,  go  on  also  extend- 
ing their  dealings  and  credits,  until  the  whole  system 
is  put  upon  the  stretch.     In  this  situation  any  inter- 


ruption to  the  sale  of  commodities  occasions  instant 
confusion  and  distress.  The  confidence  which  had 
prevailed  gives  place  to  alarm  and  distrust,  and  the 
same  effect  is  produced  for  the  time  by  the  retard- 
ment of  the  circulation  that  would  have  been  expe- 
rienced had  the  capital  itself  been  withdrawn. 

By  the  operation  of  credit,  not  only  is  the  circula- 
tion of  capital  facilitated,  and  its  employment  in- 
creased ;  but  by  its  means  alone  certain  descriptions 
of  capital  can  be  brought  into  action.  AVhen  an  arti- 
cle is  sold  upon  credit,  the  seller  places,  for  the  time, 
a  portion  of  his  capital  at  the  command  of  a  party 
who  may  have  no  capital  of  his  own.  This  person, 
nevertheless,  by  another  operation  of  credit,  is  ena- 
bled to  sell  upon  credit  also,  and  still  keep  his  engage- 
ment with  the  party  from  whom  he  bought.  This  he 
accomplishes  bj-  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  monej' 
capitalist,  the  banker,  who  advances  to  him  the 
amount  of  the  sale  upon  his  and  his  purchaser's  joint 
security,  and  receives  in  consideration  a  rent  for  the 
sum  advanced.  By  this  process  facilit}'  and  exten- 
sion are  given  to  circulation,  beyond  what  could  take 
place  if  the  commodity  could  be  exchanged  only  for 
immediate  value  ;  while  an  opportunity  is,  at  the  same 
time,  afforded  of  emploj'ing  a  branch  of  capital  which 
would  otherwise  remain  inactive  and  without  use.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  bj'  the 
operation  of  credit  that  a  return  is  got  from  the  capi- 
tal of  persons  who  are  incapable  of  employing  it 
themselves,  and  which  can  be  put  into  a  state  of  use- 
ful activitj'  only  by  lending  it  to  others. 

In  Scotland,  after  the  disposition  to  commercial 
pursuits  began  to  manifest  itself,  the  progress  was 
retarded,  by  the  total  want  of  commercial  capital  in 
the  country.  To  get  the  better  of  this  difficult}',  and 
draw  to  these  employments  any  little  capital  that 
otherwise  existed,  it  became  the  practice,  when  a 
commercial  undertaking  was  to  be  entered  upon,  to 
associate  in  the  adventure  some  persons  of  known 
substance,  and  upon  the  joint  credit  of  the  parties 
forming  the  companj',  to  borrow  the  capital  necessary 
for  carrj-ing  it  on.  The  credit  which  was  thus  estab- 
lished is  called  company  credit,  and  is  effectual  to  its 
proposed  end  of  borrowing  or  purchasing  Avith  advan- 
tage, according  to  the  supposed  responsibilitj'  of  the 
parties  of  whom  the  companj'  is  composed.  Up  to 
the  year  1793  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  concerns  of  Scotland  were 
carried  on  upon  this  i)lan :  and  to  give  strength  to 
their  credit,  and  encourage  those  who  had  money  to 
lend  to  place  it  with  them,  a  rule  was  established,  and 
confirmed  \)y  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  that,  in 
case  of  bankruptc}-,  a  creditor  of  a  companj-  should 
be  entitled  to  claim  upon  each  of  the  partners'  sepa- 
rate estates,  in  competition  with  the  party's  individual 
creditors,  for  the  balance  of  his  debt  unpaid  from  the 
company's  efi'ects. 

When  a  part}'  purchasing  or  borrowing  capital 
gives  a  written  obligation  for  the  amount,  paj'alde  to 
the  order  of  his  creditor  at  a  certain  fixed  period,  he 
embodies  a  sum  of  credit  capal)le  of  being  exchanged 
again  for  capital ;  and  the  transference  of  these  docu- 
ments to  new  parties,  who  replace  to  the  former  cred- 
itor the  capital  he  had  lent  upon  them,  is  what  is 
called  a  circulation  of  credit.  Indeed,  without  the 
use  of  bills,  or  of  some  instrument  of  similar  powers, 
credit  must  have  been  confined  to  a  single  operation 
between  first  contracting  parties,  and  the  circulation 
of  capital  limited  to  what  could  have  been  effected  in 
this  way.  But  a  transferable  document  of  the  sum 
to  be  received  becomes  itself  a  negotiable  or  marketa- 
ble article ;  and  the  collective  credit  of  the  parties 
through  whose  hands  it  may  successively  pass  con- 
tinuing to  be  engrafted  upon  it,  a  new  facilit}'  is 
gained  to  circulation  l>y  every  movement  which  it 
makes.  The  whole  of  the  credit  eniljodied  by  bills, 
however,  is  not  brought  into  circulation ;  a  part  onlj" 
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of  the  sellers  or  lenders  requiring  to  have  their  capi- 
tal replaced  to  them  by  anticipation.  But  it  is  ac- 
cording to  the  expected  facility  with  which  payment 
niaj'  be  thus  anticipated,  that  credit  is  at  first  freely 
and  readily  given ;  and  whenever  any  thing  occurs  to 
impede  the  circulation  of  credit,  there  is  an  immediate 
disposition  in  the  merchant  to  withhold  or  limit  it. 

Every  transfer  of  capital  made  upon  a  buyer  or 
borrower's  own  obligation  of  payment  creates  a  new 
sum  of  transferable  credit ;  and  this  is  the  case,  al- 
though it  should  be  the  same  capital  that  is  again 
and  again  transferred.  But  a  sale  of  goods,  or  an 
advance  of  money  upon  the  obligation  of  a  third 
part}^,  indorsed  to  the  seller  or  lender,  forms  no  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  of  circulating  credit,  the  transaction 
being  the  circulation,  not  the  creation,  of  a  sum  of 
credit.  Neither  does  a  succession  of  purcha.ses  or 
borrowings,  effected  bj'  means  of  the  same  document 
indorsed  from  the  one  party  to  the  other,  add  to  the 
sum  of  credit  in  circulation.  For  although  each  of 
these  transactions  is  the  ground  of  a  separate  obliga- 
tion between  the  parties  contracting,  there  is  with 
the  whole  but  one  al)solute  creditor,  the  holder  of  the 
bill,  and  one  absolute  debtor,  the  acceptor  of  the  bill, 
the  others  being  merely  contingent  debtors  to  the 
one,  and  contingent  creditors  of  tlie  other. 

Circulated  credit  is  to  be  classed  into  tliat  circulated 
bj'  loan,  and  that  which  is  circulated  by  means  of  sale. 
The  first  is  the  circulation  of  the  credit  founded  upon 
the  obligation  of  individuals  or  private  companies, 
and  called  private  credit ;  the  second,  of  that  founded 
upon  the  obligations  of  the  state,  or  the  transfers  of 
the  stock  of  corporate  bodies,  and  called  public  credit. 
The  documents  of  these  two  descriptions  of  credit 
possess  different  and  distinct  qualities,  and  are  differ- 
ently negotiable.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  to 
examine  how  they  are  employed  as  means  of  borrow- 
ing or  purchasing,  what  are  their  separate  powers, 
and  what  is  the  probalile  extent  of  the  circulation  of 
each.  We  shall  begin  with  those  belonging  to  pri- 
vate credit,  which  are  as  follows : 

First,  Obligations  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand, 
and  which,  being  passed  without  recourse,  are  em- 
ploj'ed  as  money.  Secondly,  Transferable  obligations 
payable  at  an  after  date,  as  notes  of  hand  and  bills  of 
exchange,  which,  being  negotiated  witli  recourse 
upon  the  preceding  obligants,  are  taken  as  guarantied 
pledges  of  a  sum  to  be  received  when  they  become  due. 

The  circulation  of  obligations,  paj-able  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  or  notes  employed  as  money,  is 
tlie  circulation  of  a  credit  borrowed  by  the  issuer  of 
the  note  from  the  public  ;  the  holder  of  the  note  at 
the  time  is  the  creditor ;  and  the  property  he  gave  in 
exchange  for  it  is  a  loan  from  him  to  the  bankec  As 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  party  giving  this  credit  at 
any  time  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  calling  for  his  money, 
these  notes  circulate  upon  the  credit  of  the  issuer 
alone.  No  assurance  of  payment  is  required  from 
the  person  from  whom  they  are  received,  as  is  the 
case  with  bills  ;  the  payment  of  which  being  at  a  fu- 
ture date,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  reserve  recourse 
against  the  parties  through  whose  hands  they  have 
passed.  The  circulation  of  notes  payable  on  demand 
is  therefore  a  circulation  of  what  may  be  termed  sin- 
gle credit,  and  bills  a  circulation  of  collective  credit. 

When  bank-notes  are  issued  by  a  banker  in  dis- 
count of  a  bill,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  twofold 
credit  is  put  into  circulation  :  a  credit  to  the  party  to 
whom  the  bill  has  been  discounted,  and  a  counter 
credit  from  him  to  the  issuer  of  the  notes.  But  in 
iliis  stage  of  the  transaction,  no  circulation  of  credit 
has  taken  place.  Credit  is  circulated  only  when  ex- 
changed for  capital,  and  in  this  case  it  has  been  but 
the  exchange  of  one  credit  for  another.  The  banker, 
indeed,  in  giving  his  notes  payalde  on  demand  in  ex- 
change for  a  bill  payable  at  a  future  date,  gives  what 
is  of  a  quality  different  from  that  which  he  receives ; 


for  what  he  gives  is  immediately  exchangeable  for 
capital,  and  to  the  person  receiving  it  Ib  the  same  as 
capital. 

But  still  it  is  only  credit  he  has  parted  with,  which 
will  not  be  in  a  state  of  circulation  until  it  comes  to 
be  exchanged  for  capital.  In  as  far  as  relates  to 
circulation,  the  transaction  is  the  same  w^ith  that  of  a 
person  lending  his  credit  to  another,  by  accepting  a 
bill  to  him  without  value.  A  sum  of  credit  is  there- 
by created,  but  is  not  circulated  until  the  bill  comes 
to  be  exchanged  for  value.  The  credit  that  is  in  cir- 
culation from  the  exchange  of  bank-notes  for  a  bill, 
is  a  credit  from  the  party  who  at  the  time  has  given 
capital  or  value  for  the  notes.  When  the  banker 
"  cashes"  them,  he  becomes  the  creditor,  Ijut  while 
they  remain  in  circulation  the  public  is  the  creditor. 

The  amount  of  credit  from  the  circulation  of  cash 
notes  never  can  be  pushed  beyond  what  would  have 
been  the  value  of  the  specie  that  would  have  been  in 
circulation  had  the  currency  been  of  the  precious  met- 
als, which  the  notes  only  serve  to  represent.  Should 
the  notes  cease  to  be  convertible  into  specie,  their 
amount,  indeed,  may  be  augmented  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  issuer ;  but  their  value,  and  the  credit  in  circu- 
lation from  them,  will  still  be  regulated  by  this  limit. 
The  increased  sum  will  represent  the  value  which  the 
smaller  did  before,  and  each  note  will  be  reduced 
in  its  value,  in  the  proportion  of  the  increase  that 
may  have  taken  place  of  the  whole.  This  descrip- 
tion of  circulating  credit  is  of  a  quality  different  from 
the  others.  From  supplying  the  place  of  capital,  in 
its  character  of  currency,  it  is  lent  out  as  capital; 
tiut  loans  from  this  fund  are  precarious,  its  amount 
depending  upon  the  state  of  public  confidence,  and 
being  liable  to  be  diminished  by  everj-  call  upon  the 
banks  to  replace  the  notes  with  specie. 

Circulating  notes,  not  convertible  into  specie,  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  state,  have  been  called  a 
fabric  of  unreal  credit.  But  this  currency,  however 
unsuitable  to  its  proper  ends,  affords  a  circulation  of 
real  credit.  It  is  indeed  exposed  to  constant  fluctua- 
tion of  value,  according  to  the  amount  of  it  in  the 
circle  ;  and  the  partj-  taking  it  is  obliged,  for  his  own 
safety,  to  include  in  the  price  of  what  he  gives  for  it, 
sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  between  it  and  specie, 
and  the  risk  of  further  depreciation  while  it  may  re- 
main in  his  hands.  Still,  however,  an  amount  of 
credit,  to  the  value  of  what  has  been  given  for  the 
notes,  in  the  first  instance,  is  put  into  circulation, 
and  an  amount  continued  in  circulation,  to  the  value 
always  of  what  they  are  exchangeable  for  at  the 
time ;  the  holders  of  them  always  remaining  credit- 
ors of  the  issuer,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  sum 
which  the  notes  profess  to  pay.  A  currency  of  this 
description,  however,  is  inapplicable  as  a  measure  of 
value,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  employed  as  a  circu- 
lating medium.  And  as  to  the  other  ol>ject.  intended 
b}-  its  issuers  to  supply  an  amount  of  funds  to  the 
state  ;  the  depreciation  with  which  it  must  be  issued 
at  first,  and  the  loss  to  be  sustaii'.cd  from  taking  it 
back  again  at  par,  render  it  an  expensive  means  of 
borrowing. 

With  regard  to  obligations  payable  at  a  future 
date,  which  constitutes  the  second  V)ranch  of  private 
credit,  and  which  we  are  next  to  consider,  the  credit 
founded  on  them  is  circulated,  either  in  the  transfers 
of  the  ordinary  capital  in  sales,  as  when  the  credit  of 
indorsed  bills  is  employed  to  purchase  goods,  or  in  the 
transfers  of  the  banking  capital  in  loans,  as  when  the 
credit  of  indorsed  bills  is  employed  to  liorrow  money ; 
the  transfer  under  the  latter,  when  the  bill  is  ex- 
changed for  money,  being  often  a  further  circulation 
of  a  credit  previously  circulated  under  the  former, 
when  the  bill  was  exchanged  for  goods. 

A  fictitious  bill,  that  is,  an  acceptance  given  with- 
out value,  vests  in  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  13 
drawn  a  sum  of  transferable   credit  not  less  than 
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vrould  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  the  document 
of  a  sale,  or  loan  of  propertj-.  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his 
treatise  on  Paper  Credit,  established  the  doctrine,  till 
then  disputed,  that  the  credit  of  a  bill  does  not  rest 
upon  the  nature  of  the  transaction  in  which  it  has 
originated,  but  upon  the  conceived  ability  of  the  obli- 
gants  to  discharge  the  debt.  The  being  able  to  em- 
body in  bUls  everj'  sum  of  credit,  has  furnished  the 
means  of  employing,  with  incalculable  advantage  to 
commerce,  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country, 
which  otherwise,  it  is  probable,  would  have  remained 
inactive.  The  security  they  afford  for  the  repajnnent, 
at  a  stipulated  period,  of  the  sums  lent  upon  them, 
furnishes  the  means  of  an  interim  employment  of 
money  held  for  after  occasions,  which  the  party  would 
not  otherwise  venture  to  lend  out ;  of  money  which 
formerly  lay  idle  in  the  hands  of  parties  unacquainted 
with  anj'  safe  means  of  using  it ;  and  of  the  money 
which  traders  are  dail}'  receiving  in  the  course  of 
their  business,  but  which  they  do  not  immediately 
require.  These  different  sums  collected  in  the  hands 
of  a  banker,  form  what  is  called  the  banking  capital 
of  the  country ;  and  which,  lent  out  upon  such  secur- 
ities, produces  not  only  a  profit  to  him,  but  interest 
to  the  parties  who  have  placed  them  at  his  disposal. 
The  importance  of  this  intermediary  fund  in  the 
transactions  of  the  country  is  such,  that  when,  from 
distrust,  at  any  time,  these  deposits  are  withheld  or 
withdrawn  from  the  bankers,  the  mercantile  body  is 
convulsed  throughout. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  credit,  that 
circulated  by  sale ;  the  documents  of  the  first  branch 
of  which  are,  the  negotiable  obligations  of  govern- 
ment, as  exchequer  bills,  navy  bills,  etc.,  and  the 
whole  of  the  public  funds,  constituting  what  is  termed 
the  credit  of  state.  A^Tien  capital  is  to  be  competed 
for,  this  credit  has  an  advantage  in  the  market  over 
the  former.  Its  price  rises  according  to  the  demand ; 
and  by  that  means  it  is  enabled  to  secure  whatever 
share  it  maj'  require  of  the  supplj'.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  credit  circulated  bj'  transfers  of  capital 
upon  loan,  the  price  or  stipulated  rent  of  which  can 
not,  whatever  ma}'  be  the  demand,  rise  beyond  a  pre- 
scribed limit.  It  has  the  effect,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  force  the  capital  applicable  to  this  part  of 
the  circulation  to  seek  the  emploj'ment  of  the  other ; 
so  that  the  inconvenience  produced  by  an  interrup- 
tion of  circulation  from  a  diminution  of  the  general 
capital,  falls  entirely  upon  the  circulation  of  bill 
credit,  the  supply  for  the  circulation  of  the  credit 
transferable  by  sale  being  kept  full,  at  the  expense 
of  that  applicable  to  the  circulation  of  credit  transfer- 
able by  loan. 

The  transferable  shares  of  public  stock  companies, 
from  being  occasionally  a  means  of  temporary  invest- 
ment of  capital,  have  by  some  been  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  circulating  credit  of  the  coun- 
trj'.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  stocks  of  these 
companies  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  circulating  cap- 
ital ;  and  of  consequence,  the  transfers  of  their  shares 
are  not  operations  of  credit,  but  exchanges  of  capital 
between  the  buying  and  selling  parties.  The  trans- 
fers of  the  premiums,  however,  paid  in  the  purchase 
of  this  description  of  stock,  which,  although  no  part 
of  the  capital,  form  an  immediate  part  of  the  price, 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  circulation  of  credit,  to 
be  added  to  the  amount  of  the  circulating  credit  of 
the  countrj'.  The  mode  of  circulating  this  credit 
being  the  same  with  that  of  the  puldic  funds,  and  its 
market  value  rising  or  falling  with  the  general  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  of  capital,  its  circulation,  when 
capital  is  scarce,  immediately  interferes  with  the  cir- 
culation of  credit  bj'  simple  borrowing. — E.  B.  See 
also  "  Hooper  on  Currency,  Boston,  1856.  Banliers' 
Magazine,  N.  Y.,  1855-185G.  See  Hunt's  Mer.  Mag. 
(C.  F.  Adams),  ii.  p.  185.  Democratic  Rev.,  ii.  p.  167  ; 
iii.  p.  195;  v.  p.  147.     Encyclopedia  Avier. 


Credit  Mobilier.  The  Credit  Mobilier  Bank, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  is  a  joint- 
stock  company,  organized  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  works  of  public  improvement  by  consolidat- 
ing the  securities  of  various  enterprises  into  one  com- 
mon fund.  Its  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  60,000,000 
francs,  divided  into  shares  of  500  francs  each,  paj'able 
to  bearer.  It  is  authorized  to  subscribe  for  or  ac- 
quire public  funds,  the  shares  or  bonds  of  any  joint- 
stock  company,  and  more  particularly  of  railways, 
canals,  mining,  and  other  public  works,  now  existing, 
or  hereafter  to  exist ;  also  to  bid  for  any  loan,  or  for 
the  stock  of  any  kind  of  public  works,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  and  realize  the  same.  It  is  also  authorized 
to  issue  its  own  bonds  for  an  amount  equal  to  its  sub- 
scriptions and  purchases  ;  such  bonds  may  be  issued 
to  the  extent  of  ten  times  its  capital  (that  is,  600,000,- 
000),  but  thej'  shall  not  have  less  than  forty-five  daj-s 
to  run.  This  privilege  has  not  yet  been  availed  of, 
the  Government  having  requested  them  to  postpone 
the  proposed  issue  of  240,000  bonds  (120,000,000  francs) 
in  1855,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  forthcoming 
State  loans,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  increased  em- 
barrassment in  the  money  market.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  money  received  in  account  current,  and  of 
bonds  issued  having  less  than  a  year  to  run,  can  not 
exceed  twice  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in  (that  is, 
not  over  120,000,000  francs).  The  company  has  au- 
thority to  sell  or  hypothecate  its  securities,  and  to 
exchange  the  same  for  others.  It  can  loan  on  public 
funds,  shares  and  bonds,  and  open  credit  in  account 
current  on  the  various  securities  ;  it  can  take  charge 
of  all  collections  for  account  of  joint-stock  companies, 
pay  their  coupons  and  dividends,  and  make  other  dis- 
bursements for  them.  It  is,  however,  expressly  un- 
derstood (so  runs  the  statute)  that  it  shall  not  sell 
"  skort''^  or  buy  on  time.  {II  est  expressiment  entendu 
que  la  sodete  ne  /era  jamais  de  rentes  a  decouvert,  ni 
d' achats  a  prime.') 

The  company,  which  was  created  in  November, 
1852,  has,  thus  far,  issued  but  three  verj-  condensed 
and  incomplete  reports,  and  extensive  as  are  its  oper- 
ations thus  far,  it  states  that  from  its  inability  to  issue 
bonds  at  present,  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  show  the 
world  the  full  merits  of  its  working.  The  reports  re- 
fer to  the  operations  of  the  calendar  years  of  1853, 
1854,  and  1855,  and  bear  date  April,  1854,  1855,  1856. 


Capital     paid    in 

Dec.  31 

Accounts  current. 
Total 


5(5,500,000 
66,800,000 


122,300,000 


60,000,000 
64,900,000 


124,900,000 


60,000,000 
103,180,000 


163,180,000 


Invested  (together  with  profits) ; 


Stocks  and  Bonds 

on  band,  Dec.  31.      87,260,000 
Less  Installments 

not  due 


Treasury,  City  of 
Paris,  and  other 
notes 

Railroad  and  oth- 
er Bonds 

Stock  contracts. .. 
Total 

Total  purchases 
through  the  year 

Total  sales  through 
the  year 


20,700,000 

17,100,000 
28,000,000 


103,060,000 


146,000,000 
111,000,000 


57,460,000 


29,100,000 

17,200,000 
21,000,000 


134,760,000 


164,000,000 
110.000,000 


132,000,000 
81,000,000 


101,000,000 


14,000,000 


32,500,000 
37,800,000 


185,300,000 


323,000,000 
217,000,000 


The  particular  nature  of  the  purchases  and  sales  is 
not  made  public.  We  do  not  find  in  the  papers  before 
us  any  reference  to  the  dividends  or  total  profits,  ex- 
cept for  the  j-ear  1855.  But  the  profits  or  investments 
and  stock  transactions  at  the  Bourse  alone,  amounted 
to  3,618,000  francs  in  1853,  and  to  6,207,000  francs  in 
1854  ;  and  the  profits  of  all  kinds  to  26,000,000  francs 
in  1855.  The  profits  on  the  "  qnich  terms"  at  the 
Bourse  are  set  down  at  2,000,000  francs  in  1853,  and 
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3,400,000  in  1854  ;  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining 
those  of  1855,  the  report  being  silent  on  the  subject. 
Full  particulars  arc  wanting  as  to  the  various  trans- 
actions of  tlie  company  relating  to  subscriptions  to  tiie 
capital  stock  of  new  coin|)anies.  to  loans  to  companies 
already  established,  and  to  the  negotiations  in  -whit.'h 
the  company,  without  engaging  its  fund,  acts  simply 
as  sponsor  and  intermediarj-.  But  the  following  com- 
prise the  cliief  transactions  which  have  contributed  to 
give  edat  to  this  active  corporation :  In  1853  it  con- 
fined itself  to  previouslj'  existing  corporations.  In 
1854  it  created  the  company  of  the  Grand  Hotel  du 
Louvre,  in  the  Kue  de  Rivoli,  with  a  capital  of 
24,000,000  francs ;  the  Maritime  Company  (of  clip- 
pers), with  30,000,000  francs  capital ;  and  the  Aus- 
trian Railway  Company,  with  a  capital  of  200,000,- 
000  francs,  the  shares  of  which  were  issued  in  the 
beginning  of  1855.  In  lft55  it  subscribed  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  new  stock  of  the  Saint  Kambert  liail- 
waj',  the  Western  Railroad  of  France  {Quest),  and  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Elro  Canal 
Company — amounts  not  mentioned. 

In  1853  it  took  a  large  amount  of  the  Credit  Foncier 
bonds,  and  30,000,000  francs  of  the  Grand  Central 
Railroad  bonds,  and  6,000,000  francs  of  the  Vieille 
Montague  (Zinc)  Company's  bonds.  In  the  same 
year  it  sold  out  all  the  Credit  Foncier  bonds,  and  most 
of  the  A'icille  IVIontagne  ;  the  Grand  Central  bonds 
were,  most  of  them,  still  unsold  at  the  beginning 
of  1855.  In  1854  it  took  about  5,500,000  francs  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad  (EsC)  bonds,  and  purchased  six- 
teen thousand  bonds  of  the  Dole  and  Salins  Railroad 
bonds  ;  the  amount  of  these  bonds  is  not  mentioned, 
probaldj'  500  francs  each.  In  1855  it  guarantied  the 
sales  of  18,000,000  francs  of  the  Western  Railroad 
stock  (Ones/),  and  of  100,000  bonds  of  the  Southern 
railroads  (Midi),  representing  28,000,000  francs  ;  and 
it  took  charge  of  the  loan  of  82,000,000  francs  for  the 
Austrian  Railway  Co.,  which  passed  rapidly  and 
almost  wholl}'  into  the  hands  of  German  capitalists. 

The  company  acted  as  sponsor  or  agent  in  1854,  for 
the  re-formation  of  the  mines  of  the  Loire,  and  for  the 
fusion  of  the  several  omnibus  companies  in  Paris  into 
one  joint  concern  ;  and  in  1855  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  various  Parisian  gas  companies.  It  has,  more- 
over, been  preparing  for  two  j'ears  past  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Salt  AVorks.  It  put 
in  a  bid  for  the  last  government  loan  of  780,000,000  in 
behalf  of  itself  and  its  correspondents,  for  no  less  a 
sum  than  025,000,000  ;  but  its  share  was  reduced 
when  the  bids  were  adjudicated  to  1,281,000  francs  of 
the  3  per  cent,  rentes.  At  the  close  of  last  year  it  em- 
barked in  grand  speculations,  which  remained  unset- 
tled at  the  date  of  the  last  balance-sheet,  l5ut  they 
appear  there  as  yielding  an  estimated  loss  of  500,0(10 
francs.  The  amounts  received  in  account  current  are 
mostly  from  large  companies,  and  can  only  be  with- 
drawn, according  to  express  stipulation,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  their  respective  works.  Individuals  are 
also  allowed  to  make  deposits,  the  companj'  agreeing 
to  take  charge  of  their  investment  and  stock  specula- 
tion. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  power  of  this  vast 
machine  as  a  speculative  agent,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  managers  and  leading  depositors  are 
men  in  the  enjoyment  of  extraordinary  resources  of 
wealth  and  position,  and  that  in  their  speculative  op- 
erations at  the  Bourse,  they  and  the  company  all  act 
in  concert,  thus  acquiring  a  power  over  the  market 
which  nothing,  in  the  alisence  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, can  hope  to  resist.     This  power  is  made 
the  greater  from  tlie  large  amounts  employed  by  the  , 
company  in  carrying  stocks  for  brokers  and  outside  1 
speculators,  in  the  shape  of  stock  contracts,  or  as  the 
French  call  them,  reports,  which  contracts  mostly  ma- 
ture on  the  same  day  in  each  month.     Tlie  coini>an3'  i 
are  thus  enabled  to  depress  the  Bourse  when  thev  ' 
n  II 


wish  to  Ijuj',  by  refusing  to  make  new  contracts  when 
settlement^ay  comes,  thereby  forcing  sales  on  a  tight 
money  market ;  and  to  promote  a  rise  when  they  wLsh 
to  sell,  liy  granting  a  great  increase  of  facilities  to 
other  de.ders  in  stocks. — A'.  V.  Time*.  See  Lunktn' 
Mftr/nziJie,  N.  Y.  :  July  1«.55,  July  1856. 

Creek  fSaxon  crecca,  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  crepido)  is  a  shore  or  bank  on  which  the  water 
l>eats,  running  in  a  small  channel  from  any  part  of 
the  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  any  part  of  a  large  river 
which  is  resorted  to  as  a  harbor  or  landing-place  by 
small  craft.  In  the  United  States,  the  term  creek  ia 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  English  words  brook 
and  rivulet. 

Creole.  (In  Spanish  C'riollo.)  A  name  given  to 
the  descendants  of  whites  bom  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies ;  in  whom  the  Euro- 
pean blood  has  been  unmixed  with  that  of  other  races. 
The  various  jargons  spoken  in  the  West  India  islands 
by  slaves,  etc.,  are  called  Creole  dialects. 

Creosote,  or  the  Jti-sh-presercer,  from  Kpta^  and 
aoj^u,  is  the  most  important  of  the  live  new  chemical 
products  obtained  from  wood  tar  by  Dr.  Reichenbach. 
The  other  four,  parajjine,  evpione,  picamar,  and  pitta- 
cal,  have  hitherto  been  applied  to  no  use  in  the  arts, 
and  maj-  be  regarded  at  present  as  mere  analytical 
curiosities.  Creosote  may  be  prepared  either  from 
tar  or  from  crude  pyroligneous  acid.  The  tar  must 
be  distilled  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  pitch, 
and  at  the  utmost  till  it  begins  to  exhale  the  white 
vapors  of  paraffine.  The  liquor  which  passes  into  the 
receiver  divides  itself  into  three  strata,  a  watery  one 
in  the  middle,  placed  between  a  heavy  and  a  light 
oil.  The  lower  stratum  alone  is  adapted  to  the  prep- 
aration of  creosote.  Creosote  exists  in  the  tar  of 
beech-word,  to  the  amount  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent., 
and  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  to  that  of  1^.  It 
ought  to  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  because 
when  left  open  it  becomes  progressively  yellow, 
brown,  and  thick.  Creosote  has  considerable  power 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  has  been  applied  to  the 
teeth  with  advantage  in  odontalgia,  as  well  as  to  the 
skin  in  recent  scalds.  But  its  medicinal  and  surgical 
virtues  have  been  much  exaggerated.  Its  flesh-pre- 
serving quality  is  rendered  of  little  use,  from  the  diffi. 
culty  of  removing  the  rank  flavor  which  it  imparts. 

Cresset,  a  great  light  set  on  a  beacon,  lighthouse, 
or  watch  tower.  It  also  signifies  a  lamp  or  torch  ;  a 
large  light  or  lantern  fixed  on  a  pole.  Mlnshen  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Dutch  keerse,  kandela ;  but  it 
is  more  probably  from  the  French  croisset,  a  little 
cross — that  symbol  having  been  usually  placed  apon 
beacons. 

Crevr,  the  companj'  of  saDors  belonging  to  any 
ship  or  vessel.  Ready  obedience  to  the  lawful  orders 
of  their  superiors,  ability  to  discharge  their  duties, 
and  alacrity  in  their  performance,  at  all  times  and 
under  the  most  perilous  circumstances,  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  good  seamen. — See  Sea- 
MKX.  See  Kent's  Com.  Manual  for  Consuls.  Par- 
sons' Mercantile  Laic. 

Crimea,  a  peninsula  in  the  Black  Sea,  forming 
part  of  the  Russian  government  of  Taurida,  with  the 
mainland  of  which  it  is  connected  by  the  isthmus  of 
Perckop.  It  is  situate  between  44^  and  46°  N.  lat., 
and  32°  and  37°  E.  long.  It  is  of  an  irregular  square, 
or  rhomboid  form,  measuring  diagonally  about  190 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  123  from  north  to  south, 
and  containing  an  area  of  about  8,000  square  mile^. 
Its  south-eastern,  western,  and  north-western  coasts, 
are  washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  eastern  by  a 
shallow  lagoon,  called  the  Sicash.  or  Putrid  Sea. 
which  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Azoff  by  a  very 
narrow  strait,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  tongue  of 
land,  consisting  of  sand  and  broken  shells,  about  70 
miles  in  length,  and  1  to  1^  in  breadth.  The  east- 
ern  part   of  the   Crimea  forms  a  minor  peninsula. 
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stretching  eastward  to  the  strait  of  Kertsh  or  Caffa, 
or  Jenikaleh,  the  ancient  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  which 
forms  the  communication  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  AzofF,  but  it  is  not  navigable  by  large  or 
deeply-laden  vessels.  The  most  valuable  commer- 
cial production  is  salt,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  obtained  in  verj'  large  quantities  from  tuzlas,  or 
salt  lakes,  near  Perekop,  Kozlov,  Kaffa,  and  Kertsh. 
It  is  a  government  monopolj',  and  j'ields  a  considera- 
ble revenue.  The  other  principle  articles  of  com- 
merce and  exports  are  wine,  honej-,  wax,  leather, 
hides,  wool,  and  lambskins  ;  of  the  last  of  which, 
called  shumski,  great  quantities  are  exported  yearly 
to  Poland  and  other  neighboring  countries.  The 
onl}'  manufacture  worth  notice  is  what  is  called  mo- 
rocco leather,  which  is  produced  of  good  quality. 
The  mountains  contain  masses  of  red  and  white  mar- 
bles, full  of  cracks  and  fissures,  which  make  them 
well  adapted  for  quarrying,  if  there  were  a  demand. 

Criminals.  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
consular  officers  are  required,  in  cases  of  the  intended 
shipment  of  paupers,  or  pardoned  criminals,  to  the 
United  States,  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  fact,  both 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  to  the  collector  of 
customs  of  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  having  them 
on  board  ma}'  be  bound  ;  furnishing  the  names  of  the 
parties,  a  description  of  their  persons,  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  date  of  sailing,  in  order  that  proper 
steps  may  be  taken  for  the  enforcement  of  such  police 
regulations  as  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  several 
States  upon  the  subject. — Manual/or  Consuls. 

Crockery.  In  use,  and  made  mention  of  as  pro- 
duced by  the  Egj'ptians  and  Greeks,  so  early  as  1390 
B.C.  The  Romans  excelled  in  this  kind  of  ware, 
many  of  their  domestic  articles  being  of  earthen  man- 
ufacture. Crockerj',  of  a  fine  kind,  in  various  house- 
hold utensils,  was  made  at  Faenza,  in  Italy,  about 
A.D.  1310  ;  and  is  still  called  fayenre  in  French. 
Earthenware  vessels  were  in  use  among  the  most  an- 
cient nations.  Various  domestic  articles  were  made 
by  the  Komans,  715  b.  c.  The  art  was  revived  and 
improved  in  Italy,  a.d.  1310.  Wedgewood's  patent 
ware  was  first  made  in  1762.  His  pottery  in  Staff"ord- 
shire  was  extended  to  a  variety  of  curious  composi- 
tions, subservient  not  only  to  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life,  but  to  the  arts,  antiquity,  history,  etc.,  and 
thereby  rendered  a  very  important  branch  of  com- 
merce, both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Croustadt,  or  Kronstadt,  a  strongly-fortified 
seaport  town  of  Russia,  and  the  great  naval  station  of 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  northern  seas,  is  situated  on 
the  island  of  Kotline  (frequently  also  called  Cronstadt, 
from  the  town),  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  20 
miles  west  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  N.  lat.  59°  59'  2G" ; 
E.  long.  29°  46'  30".  The  population  in  1849  was 
25,120 ;  but  it  varies  considerably  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  and  in  summer  generally  amounts  to 
about  50,000.  The  island  of  Kotline  is  in  general  out- 
line an  acute  triangle,  7  miles  in  length  by  about  1  in 
breadth,  with  its  base  toward  St.  Petersburg,  and  its 
apex  extending  obliquely  seaward.  The  eastern  or 
broad  end  is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Cronstadt ;  and 
1^  miles  from  the  western  point  of  the  island  is  the 
lighthouse  of  Tolboochin  or  Tolbeacon.  Tlie  streets 
are  regular,  and  in  general  well  paved ;  but  the 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  gov- 
ernment, are  chiefly  of  one  story.  The  town  was 
originally  built  of  wood,  and  wooden  structures  are 
still  numerous ;  but  such  l)uildings  are  now  forbidden 
by  law,  and  the  majoritj'  of  the  houses  are  now  built 
of  brick,  and  plastered.  Cronstadt  is  divided  into 
two  parts — the  Morskaia  ckast,  sea  district,  and  the 
Koopacheskaia  chast,  or  commercial  district — and  into 
four  subdivisions.  Of  the  two  canals  which  traverse 
the  town,  that  of  St.  Peter,  constructed  of  granite,  is 
2,100  feet  long,  by  about  30  yards  wide.  It  com- 
mences Ijetween  the  Merchant  and  Middle  Harbors, 


and  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  which  one  arm  com- 
municates with  a  dock,  where  ten  ships  of  the  line  can 
be  repaired  at  once.  The  Catherine  canal,  1,880 
fathoms  in  length,  communicates  with  the  Merchant 
Harbor,  and  thus  enables  vessels  to  take  their  stores, 
munitions,  etc.,  directly  from  the  store-houses.  Be- 
tween the  two  canals  stood  the  old  Italian  palace  of 
Prince  MenschikofF,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  a  large  building  used  as  a  school  for  pilots,  and 
educating  above  300  pupils.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  island  the  passage  is  impracticable,  except  for 
very  small  craft,  being  obstructed  by  rows  of  piles  and 
large  masses  of  stone,  extending  from  the  island  to 
Lisi  Noss,  on  the  mainland.  The  southern  channel  is 
the  only  practicable  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  is  strongly  defended  on  both 
sides  by  forts  and  batteries.  The  principal  of  these 
are  Forts  Alexander,  Risbank,  Peter,  Cronslott,  and 
that  of  MenschikofF,  already  mentioned.  The  Great 
Road  is  commanded  by  Forts  Alexander  and  Risbank, 
about  1,600  yards  apart.  The  former,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  passage,  consists  of  a  front  with  4  tiers  of  em- 
brasures, and  two  flanks  of  3  tiers  each,  and  a  rear 
wall  mounted  with  guns  en  barbette.  It  is  built  of 
blocks  of  granite  on  a  foundation  of  piles  in  18  feet  of 
water,  and  commands  the  road  by  116  8  and  10-inch 
guns,  all  in  casemates.  Fort  Risbank,  which  was 
not  finished  last  j^ear  (1853),  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
also  of  granite,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  piles,  in  16 
feet  of  water,  and  is  armed  with  tiers  of  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre.  Further  eastward,  on  the  left,  is 
Fort  Peter,  or  Citadel  Fort,  with  3  towers  or  bas- 
tions joined  bj'  2  curtains ;  the  first  commanding 
the  approach  to  the  rear  of  Fort  Alexander,  while 
the  second  and  third  sweep  the  main  channel. 
These  bastions  have  28  guns  in  casemates,  and 
28  guns  above  en  barbette  :  the  curtains  have  no 
casemates,  but  mount  20  guns  en  barbette.  To  the 
right  of  the  Little  Road  is  Cronslott,  an  irregular 
pentagon,  originally  built  by  Peter  the  Great.  •  It 
presents  to  the  sea  a  low  line  of  timber  casemates, 
forming  a  battery  of  40  guns  placed  a  Jleur  d'eau, 
and  disposed  in  the  half  of  each  of  two  bastions  with  a 
connecting  curtain.  All  this  work,  however,  has 
been  destroyed,  and  last  year  (1853)  the  piles  had 
been  driven  on  which  a  granite  fort  was  to  be  built, 
which  by  this  time  (October,  1854)  is  probablj'  com- 
plete. The  mole  forming  the  western  flank  of  the 
Merchant  Harbor  mounts  70  guns,  besides  12  mortars ; 
and  the  channel,  between  Cronslott  and  the  mole,  is 
only  250  }-ards  wide.  Almost  all  vessels  bound  for 
St.  Petersburg  touch  at  Cronstadt,  and  those  drawing 
more  than  7  feet  of  water  load  and  imload  here — the 
goods  being  conveyed  to  and  from  the  cit}'  in  lighters. 
Vessels  of  10  feet  draught  have,  however,  been  known 
to  go  up  with  high  water.  The  port  is  ice-bound 
during  the  winter,  from  November  to  April.  Cron- 
stadt was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  1703. — E.  B. 

Cronstadt  is  the  port  through  which  the  foreign 
commerce  of  St.  Petersburg  is  principally  conducted. 
The  number  of  vessels  cleared  in  1848-49,  was  as 
follows : 


Vears.                 j               Entered. 

Cleared. 

184S 

1849 

I,.'il5 
1,570 

1,4T0 

1,550 

In  these  figures  Great  Britain  held  the  first  rank. 
The  number  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
was  920,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  209,318  tons. 
Under  the  French  flag  there  entered  and  cleared  58 
vessels,  of  8,598  tons.  The  total  value  of  French  car- 
goes imported  in  1849,  reached  about  $5,000,000, 
against  !|1, 000,000  of  exports  direct  to  France.  Of- 
ficial returns  for  1853  exhiV)it  a  total  of  1,898  vessels, 
under  all  flags,  having  entered  during  that  year;  and 
the  following  table  gives  the  nationality  and  number 
of  these  arrivals  from  each  nation : 
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'         Countries.           No.  of  vc»»cl«.  1 

Cotinlriet.           |No.  of  veM«l«.| 

Knftland 

Hofland 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Prussia 

Norway 

Lubcc 

Russia 

Mecklenburg. . 

6S4 
234 
199 
186 
116 
9T 
89 
88 
52 

Hanover 

Oldenburg 

United  States.. . 

45 
42 
41 
41        : 

22 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

8 
8 
1 

Cross-trees,  in  a  .«hip,  pieces  of  oak  timber,  sup- 
ported by  the  cheeks  and  trestle-trees,  at  the  upper 
ends  of  the  lower  and  top-masts  to  sustain  the  frame 
of  the  tops  in  the  one,  and  to  extend  tlie  top-gallant 
shrouds  on  the  other. 

Croton  Oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  an  eu- 
phorbiaceous  shrub,  the  Croton  tifflium,  a  native  of 
Hindostan  and  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  of  an  ovate  tri- 
angular shape,  and  containing  three  ovate  seeds, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  kernels  of  these  yield, 
on  pressure,  about  50  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  is  of  a  pale 
amber  color,  and  a  thickish  consistence,  like  castor  oil. 
It  has  no  odor,  but  has  a  peculiar  acrid  taste,  which  is 
felt  most  stronglj^  in  the  back  of  the  palate  and  throat. 
Croton  oil  is  a  speedy,  powerful,  and  sure  cathartic, 
in  small  doses,  of  one  to  three  drops  ;  and  it  possesses 
two  valuable  properties:  1st,  that  however  active 
and  powerful  the  purgative  action  ma}'  be,  it  soon 
ceases,  and  leaves  no  debility  ;  and,  2d,  that  it  excites 
the  biliarj'  secretion,  more  powerfully  than  any 
known  medicine.  In  consequence  of  one  or  two  drops 
being  a  dose,  and  its  action  commencing  very  shortly 
after  its  administration,  it  is  invaluable  in  impending 
apoplexy,  and  in  almost  all  diseases  in  which  torpor 
or  paralysis  exists.  In  hj-drocephalus,  even  when 
effusion  of  water  on  the  brain  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  stated  that  it  would 
often  bring  about  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  It  is  a 
medicine  which  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it 
has  3'et  received. — E.  B. 

Crown,  in  Commerce,  a  common  name  for  coins 
of  several  nations,  which  are  about  the  value  of  a 
dollar.     See  Coins,  Table  of. 

Crown  Glass,  the  best  kind  of  window-glass. 
The  hardest  and  most  colorless,  is  made  almost  en- 
tirely of  sand  and  alkali,  and  a  little  lime,  without 
lead  or  any  metallic  oxyd,  except  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  manganese,  and  sometimes  cobalt.  Crown  glass 
is  used  in  connection  with  flint  glass  for  dioptric  in- 
struments, in  order  to  destroy  the  disagreeable  effect 
of  the  aberration  of  colors.  Both  kinds  of  glass  are 
now  made  in  the  highest  perfection,  in  Benedictebura, 
where  Riechenbach's  famous  manufactory  of  optical 
instruments  is  situated. 

Crucibles  (Creusets,  Fr. ;  Schmehtiegel,  Germ.) 
are  small  conical  vessels,  narrower  at  the  bottom  than 
the  mouth,  for  reducing  ores  in  docimasy  by  the  dry 
analysis  ;  for  fusing  mixtures  of  eartliy  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  for  melting  metals,  and  compounding  me- 
tallic alloys.  They  ought  to  be  refractory  in  the 
strongest  heats,  not  readily  acted  upon  by  the  sub- 
stances ignited  in  them,  not  porous  to  liquids,  and  capa- 
ble of  bearing  considerable  alterations  of  temperature 
without  cracking  ;  on  which  account  the}-  should  not 
be  made  too  tliick.  The  best  crucibles  are  formed 
from  a  pure  fire-clay,  mixed  with  finely-ground  cement 
of  old  crucil)les,  and  a  portion  of  black-lead  or  gra- 
phite. Some  pounded  coke  may  be  mixed  with  the 
plumbago.  The  clay  should  be  prepared  in  a  similar 
way  as  for  making  potters'-  ware ;  the  vessels  after 
being  formed  must  be  slowly  dried,  and  then  properly 
baked  in  the  kiln.  Platina  crucibles  are  not  fusible, 
but  are  too  costly  for  general  use. 

Cruise.  (Germ.,  kreulzen,  to  cross.)  A  voyage 
within  certain  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with 
enemy's  ships,  pirates,  etc.,  or  for  mere  exercise,  or 
for  the  relief  of  vessels  in  distress. 


Cruisers,  in  naval  affairs,  vessels,  as  the  name 
imports,  employed  on  a  cruise.  The  name  is  com- 
monly given  to  small  men  of  war,  made  use  of  to 
secure  merchant  ships  and  vessels  from  the  enemy's 
small  frigates  and  privateers.  They  are  generally 
formed  for  fast  sailing,  and  well-manned. 

Cuba,  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  the  most  imfjortant  colony  of  Spain,  was 
discovered  l)y  Columbus  on  the  28th  October,  1492, 
during  his  first  voj'age.  It  was  first  called  Juana  in 
honor  of  Prince  John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ; 
but  after  Ferdinand's  death  it  received  the  name  of  Fer- 
nandina.  It  was  subsequently  designated  Santiago, 
from  the  patron  saint  of  Spain ;  and  still  later  Ave 
Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  Its  present  name  U 
that  liy  which  it  was  known  among  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery.  It  was  then  divided  into  nine 
independent  principalities,  under  as  many  cacirpies. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  long  and  narrow,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  with  its  convex 
side  toward  the  north.  It  divides  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  into  two  passages:  that  to  the  N.W. 
being  32^  leagues  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  between 
the  points  of  Hicacos  in  Cuba,  and  Tancha  on  the 
Florida  coast ;  and  the  S.W.  passage  38  leagues  wide 
between  the  Cabo  de  San  Antonio  of  Cuba,  and  the 
Cabo  de  Catoche,  the  most  salient  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Cuba  lies  between  74^  and 
85°  W.  long.,  and  19°  and  23°  N.  lat.  Its  length, 
following  a  curved  line  through  its  centre,  is  790 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  (from  Cape  Matemil- 
los  to  Mota  Cove)  is  107  miles.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  31,468  square  miles,  or,  including  the  other  small 
islands  attached  to  it,  32,807  square  miles.  The  coast 
of  Cuba  is  generally  low  and  flat,  and  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  islands  and  reefs,  which  render  the  ap- 
proach both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  proper  channels.  The  low  nature 
of  the  coast  subjects  it  to  frequent  floods  and  inunda- 
tions ;  and  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
there  are  many  large  lagoons  from  which  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  salt  is  obtained.  No  island,  how- 
ever, in  proportion  to  its  size,  has  a  greater  number 
of  excellent  harbors,  many  of  them  accessible  even  to 
ships  of  the  line.  A  range  of  mountains  extends  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  dividing  it  into  two 
unequal  portions,  of  which  the  northern  Ls  generally 
the  narrower.  The  highest  are  those  at  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  to  the  N.W.  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  have,  according  to -Humboldt,  an  elevation 
of  1,200  toises,  or  7,673  English  feet.  This  Cordillera 
is  one  great  calcareous  mass,  resting  on  a  schistose 
formation.  The  summits  are  for  the  most  part  rocky 
and  naked,  occasionallj'  interrupted  by  more  gentle 
undulations.  The  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
island  contain  two  formations  of  compact  limestone, 
one  of  clayey  sandstone,  and  another  of  gypsum. 
The  limestone  formations  abound  in  caverns.  The 
secondary  formations,  east  of  Havana,  are  pierced  by 
syenitic  and  euphotide  rocks  united  in  groups.  The 
syenite  strata  are  intercalated  with  serpentine,  and 
inclined  to  the  N.W.  In  some  places  petroleum  runs 
out  of  rents  in  the  serpentine  ;  and  .abundant  springs 
of  this  fluid  are  also  found  in  the  e.astem  part  of  the 
island.  The  rivers  in  genenil  are  necessarily  short, 
and  flow  toward  the  north  and  south.  The  largest  is 
the  Cauto,  rising  in  the  Sierra  del  Cobre.  and  falling 
into  the  b.ny  of  Bucna  Esperanza  on  the  southern 
coast,  after  a  course  of  50  leagues,  for  20  of  which  it 
is  na\ngable,  though  at  low  water  obstructed  by  bars. 
The  Sagua  le  Grande  rises  in  the  Sierra  del  Escam- 
bray,  passes  Santo  Domingo,  and  falls  into  the  sea  in 
front  of  the  Boca  de  Maravillas,  f)eing  navigable  for 
five  leagues.  The  principal  of  the  other  rivers  are 
the  Sagua  la  Chica,  the  North  and  South  latibonica 
the  Cuyaguateje,  Sasa,  Agobania,  and  the  Hanabana. 
On  some  of  the  rivers  are  beautiful  cascades,  while 
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several  of  them  flow,  during  part  of  their  courses, 
under  ground. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  island  have  not  yet  been 
explored  to  any  considerable  extent.  Though  gold 
and  silver  have  undoubtedly  been  found  on  the  island, 
the  quantity  has  never  been  sufficient  to  repay  the 
labor  of  search.  Gold  -was  sent  to  Spain  from  this 
island  by  the  earlj'  settlers,  but  it  was  more  probably 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  aborigines  in  previous 
centuries,  wrested  from  them  bj'  tyranny  and  rapine 
at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  than  the  product  of  hon- 
est labor  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  Traces  of 
auriferous  sand  are  found  in  the  rivers  Holguin,  Es- 
cawbray,  etc.  Some  specimens  of  the  finest  gold 
have  been  obtained  in  recent  times  from  the  workings 
of  Agabama  and  Sagua  la  Grande,  but  at  an  expense 
of  time  and  labor  that  could  not  remunerate  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  it.  In  1827,  silver  and  copper  were 
discovered  in  the  jurisdiction  of  VUla  Clara,  and  the 
first  ores  gave  no  less  than  7  oz.  of  pure  silver  to  the 
quintal  (  =  107f  lbs.)  of  ore ;  but  they  have  become 
less  productive,  probably  from  not  being  properly 
worked.  The  copper  mines  near  Santiago,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  are  of  great  extent,  and 
very  rich,  employing  nearly  900  persons,  and  yielding 
an  ordinary  average  of  about  27  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  They  were  wrought  with  some  success  during 
the  17th  centurj^,  but  had  been  abandoned  for  more 
than  100  years.  About  the  year  1830,  Mr.  Hardy,  a 
landed  proprietor  in  the  island,  happened,  when  on  a 
visit  to  that  part,  to  cany  off  some  of  the  refuse  of  the 
old  workings  in  order  to  subject  them  to  analysis,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  metal  was  found  so  rich 
as  amply  to  repay  the  expense  of  sending  it  to  En- 
gland for  smelting.  Several  other  mining  companies 
have  since  been  established ;  and  the  amount  of  cop- 
per ore  exported  in  1850  was  552,288  quintals,  or 
nearly  25,100  tons.  Of  the  35,683  tons  of  copper  ore 
imported  in  1851  into  the  United  Kingdom,  20,825 
tons  came  from  Cuba.  Coal  of  a  highlj'  bituminous 
character,  affording  a  strong  heat,  and  lea%-ing  very 
little  solid  residue  in  the  form  of  ashes  or  cinders,  is 
very  abundant.  In  some  places  it  degenerates  into  a 
form  resembling  asphaltum,  and  near  the  coast  it  is 
often  found  in  a  semi-liquid  state  like  petroleum  or 
naphtha.  In  the  quarries  near  Havana  a  thick  slate 
is  found,  fit  for  floors  and  pavements.  Marbles  and 
jaspers  of  various  colors,  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and 
particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  iron  exists  in  various  parts  of  Cuba ;  and 
many  parts  of  the  great  Cordillera  undoubtedly  con- 
tain rocks  of  a  ferruginous  nature  ;  but  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  access,  the  scarcitj'  of  fuel,  and  the  want  of 
capital,  no  extensive  mining  operations  have  been  en- 
gaged in.  Native  loadstone,  however,  has  been  found 
in  various  parts,  and  chalybeate  springs  are  numerous. 
The  circulating  medium  of  Cuba,  was  until  latelj* 
composed  entirely  of  the  precious  metals ;  paper 
money  is  now  issued  by  the  bank  which  has  just  gone 
into  operation.  The  coins  in  use  are  the  Spanish 
dooblon,  or  onza  de  oro,  which  is  a  legal  tender  for  17 
hard  dollars,  and  at  the  ordinarj'  rate  of  exchange  of 
8  4-37  per  cent.,  is  worth  £3  10s.  lOd.  sterling ;  and 
the  subdivisions  of  the  doblon,  the  half,  the  quarter, 
the  eighth,  and  the  sixteenth — tlie  last  being  equiv- 
alent to  a  dollar  and  half  a  real.  The  Mexican,  Co- 
lombian, and  other  South  American  doblons  are  a 
legal  tender  for  16  hard  dollars,  equal  to  £3  6s.  8d. 
sterling,  and  are  sometimes  in  demand  for  exportation 
at  a  premium :  their  divisions  are  worth,  8,  4,  2,  and 
1  dollar  respectively.  Of  silver  coins,  the  Spanish 
dollar  and  its  divisions,  and  also  Jlexican,  United 
States,  and  South  American  dollars,  are  legal  tenders 
at  their  nominal  value. 

Tlie  principal  port  is  Havana,  or  Havannah,  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  of  which  it  is  the 


capital,  the  Moro  castle  being,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, in  lat.  23°  8'  15"  N. ,  long.  82°  22'  45''  W.  The 
population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  said  to  be,  in 
1851,  about  200,000. '  In  1827,  the  resident  population 
amounted  to  94,023 ;  viz.,  46,621  whites,  8,215  free 
colored,  15,347  free  blacks,  1,010  colored  slaves,  and 
22,830  black  slaves.  The  port  of  Havana  is  the  finest  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  entrance 
is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep,  without  bar  or  ob- 
struction of  any  sort,  and  within  it  expands  into  a 
magnificent  bay,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000 
large  ships — vessels  of  the  greatest  draught  of  water 
coming  close  to  the  quays.  The  city  lies  along  the 
entrance  to,  and  on  the  west  side  of,  the  bay.  From 
its  position,  which  commands  both  inlets  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  its  great  strength  and  excellent  harbor, 
Havana  is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  far  the 
most  important  maritime  station  in  the  West  Indies. 
As  a  commercial  city  it  also  ranks  in  the  first  class. 
The  ports  of  the  island  licensed  for  foreign  trade  are 
Havana,  Santiago,  Puerto  Prince,  Matanzas,  Trin- 
idad, Baracoa,  Gibara,  Cienfuegos,  and  Manzanilla. 
A  bank  has  been  recently  established  in  Cuba,  under 
a  royal  charter. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
different  writers  upon  the  subject,  to  arrive  at  any 
thing  like  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  on 
the  island  at  the  time  of  its  conquest ;  but  it  may  be 
estimated  at  probably  from  300,000  to  400,000.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  before  1560  the  whole  of 
this  population  had  disappeared  from  the  island.  The 
first  census  of  Cuba  was  taken  in  1775,  when  the  pop- 
ulation was  170,862.  In  1791  it  was  272,140.  The 
following  table  gives  the  population  since  that  period : 


Year. 

■VVtites. 

Free  Blacks. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1811 

274,000 

114,000 

23.2,000 

600,000 

181T 

290.021 

115,691 

225,268 

680,980 

182T 

311,051 

106,494 

286,942 

704,487 

1841 

418,291 

152,838 

436,495 

1,007,634 

1846 

425,769 

149,226 

323,759 

893,752 

1849 

457,133 

164,410 

323,897 

94.5,440 

1850 

605,560 

205,570 

436,100 

1,247,230 

Neither  of  the  last  two  censuses  include  the  gar- 
rison, crews  of  vessels,  or  the  floating  population. 

The  following  is  a  more  minute  classification  of  the 
people  of  the  island,  according  to  the  census  of  1850 : 

Creole  whites 520,000 

Spaniards 80,000 

Troops  anil  marines 28,000 

Foreigners 10.560 

Floating  population 17,000 

Total  whites,  605,560 

Free  mulattoes 118,200 

Free  blacks 87,370 

Total  free  colored  population,  205,570 

Slaves,  mulattoes 11,100 

Slaves,  blacks 425,000 

Total  slaves,  436,100.  

Grand  total 1,247,230 

The  present  population,  adding  garrison  and  floating 
population,  is  nearlj'  1,400,000.  The  census  of  1846 
gives  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  as  follows  : 
Havana,  106,968  ;  Puerto  Prince,  19,168  ;  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  24,005 ;  Matanzas,  16,986 ;  Trinidad,  13,222.  The 
population  of  Havana,  in  1849,  is  given  at  142,002,  and 
in  1850,  at  150,561. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  Cuba  are  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tobacco.  The  cultivation  of  those  has  ad- 
vanced with  great  rapiditj-  since  1809,  when  the  ports 
of  the  island  were  more  freely  opened  to  foreigners. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee  advanced  for  a  time  with 
equal  or  even  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  sugar ;  but 
latterlj',  from  tlie  low  prices  of  coft'ec,  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  has  become  the  more  profitable,  and  in  a  great 
measure  supplanted  cofl'ee.  Among  the  other  produc- 
tions are  Indian  corn,  rice,  beans,  plantains,  cotton, 
cocoa,  pine-apples,  lemons,  oranges,  limes,  figs,  mel- 
ons, etc.     Of  the  manufactures,  the  principal  are  the 
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making  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  segars,  and  the 
preparation  of  coffee  and  wax. 

The  latest  and  most  reliable  statistics  of  the  island 
present  the  following  divisions  of  agricultural  indus- 
trj',  viz.:  sugar  estates,  1,-1'12;  coffee  estates,  1,G18; 
tobacco  estates,  9,102 ;  and  grazing  farms,  9,930,  on 
which  are  reared  about  898,199  head  of  cattle.  Be- 
sides these,  large  herds  of  cattle  are  also  reared  on  the 
extensive  and  fertile  prairies  of  the  uncultivated  por- 
tion of  the  island. — E.  B. 

Politically,  the  island  of  Cuba  is  divided  into  three 
departments  ;  tlie  Oriental,  the  Central,  and  the  Occi- 
dental ;  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  governments,  sulvgovemments,  and  colonies.  The 
Central  and  Occidental  departments  form  the  civil 
province  of  Havana,  and  the  Oriental  the  civil  prov- 
ince of  Cuba. 

In  1809,  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  Cuba,  of 
trading  to  no  foreign  countrj'  whatever,  were  re- 
moved ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  present,  official 
returns  of  the  population,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
revenue  of  the  island  have  Ijeen  annually  prepared, 
and,  apparently,  with  great  care.  These  reports,  or 
"  Balanzas  Generales,"  exhibit  a  regular  and  marked 
progress  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  movements 
of  Cuba,  from  the  period  above  specified — its  trade 
with  foreign  nations  steadily  advancing,  and  the  sup- 
plies of  its  more  prominent  staples  regularly  keeping 
pace  with  the  increased  demands  of  an  enlarged  and 
comparatively  emancipated  commerce.  In  1775,  the 
entire  population  of  the  island  was  170,370.  In  1850, 
it  had  risen  to  1,247,230,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  intervening  75  years  of  1,076,860,  or  about  700  per 
cent. 

Commerce  with  Cuba. — The  increase  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  port  of  Havana  over  that  of  all 
other  nations,  notwithstanding  the  bad  feeling  that  has 
existed  between  the  two  countries,  is  trul}'  wonderful. 
The  Havana  Mercantile  Report  of  the  7th  of  August, 
1855,  gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels,  their 
tonnage,  and  the  nations  to  which  they  belong,  which 
entered  the  port  of  Havana  during  the  first  6  months  of 
the  10  j-ears  last  past.  The  increase  in  the  total  tonnage 
for  the  first  G  months  of  the  year,  from  1846  to  1855,  is 
a  trifle  more  than  100  per  cent.  While  the  American 
tonnage  has  increased  more  than  200  per  cent.,  the 
Spanish  and  British  are  nearlj'  stationary-.  For  the  first 
6  months  in  1816,  the  American  tonnage  employed  in 
this  trade  was  71,722  ;  the  Spanish,  55,528 ;  and  the 
British,  32,969.  The  total  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  that  port  during  the  6  months  ending  July  1st, 
1855,  was  1,080,  of  a  tonnage  of  364,933  ;  and  of  these, 
570,  of  a  tonnage  of  231,484,  were  American  ;  58,338 
Spanish;  32,165  British.  The  French  tonnsfge  has 
increased  from  1,761,  in  the  first  6  months  of  1846,  to 
8,269,  for  the  same  period  of  1854,  and  23,283,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  British,  in  1855.  In  the  ton- 
nage of  other  nations,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Danish,  Brem- 
en, Hamburg,  and  others,  there  has  been  no  material 
increase.  Prior  to  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
foreign  commerce,  there  was  some  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba,  by  virtue  of  Span- 
ish grants  and  occasional  relaxations  of  the  law  ;  but 
it  was  generally  limited  to  the  importation  of  articles 
necessary  to  supply  the  people  of  the  island  with  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

The  wars  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
Spanish  American  republics  having  driven  the  Span- 
ish flag  from  the  ocean,  the  laws  of  differential  duties 
remained  in  abeyance,  and  the  commerce  of  Cul>a.  ex- 
isting chiefly  with  tiie  United  States,  was  carried  on 
in  American  bottoms,  which  even  extended  their  serv- 
ices to  Spain,  bringing  the  oil  and  wine  of  the  Penin- 
sula to  the  colonists.  The  gradual  settlement  of  the 
difhculties  with  the  revolted  provinces  ennlded  the  flag 
of  Spain  again  to  come  upon  the  sea,  and  her  mercan- 
tile marine  received  a  new  impulse.     During  the  pe- 


riod that  had  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
the  natural  increase  of  the  wants  of  the  colonists,  at- 
tendant uiKjn  an  exchange  of  their  pro'lucts  with  those 
of  foreign  countries,  opened  a  market  in  Cuba  for  many 
of  the  products  of  mechanical  industry,  which  found 
their  way  there  through  the  ports  of  the  United  .States  ; 
so  that,  at  the  close  of  this  era,  in  the  year  1830,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  island  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  our  marts,  to  -which  she  looked  even  for 
those  articles  which  were  not  pro<luced  in  this  countrj-. 
This  was  the  season  of  the  most  prosperous  commerce 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  re-birth 
of  the  Spanish  merchant-marine  brought  with  it  clam- 
ors for  protection,  and  the  tariff  of  Cuba  was  altered, 
imposing  a  differential  duty  upon  gfjods  imported  in 
foreign  tK>ttoms.  The  object  of  this  duty  was  to  en- 
courage the  employment  of  national  vessels  in  the 
trade  of  the  island  with  this  country.  .Spanish  ships 
very  soon  made  their  appearance  in  American  ports, 
and  were  rapidly  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the  carry- 
ing trade,  which  had,  before  that  period,  been  enjoyed 
exclusively  by  American  vessels. 

About  this  time,  repeated  but  unavailing  represent- 
ations had  been  made  to  the  Spanish  government  of 
the  injustice  of  its  course  in  imposing  such  discrim- 
inating duties  both  on  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
foreign  countries,  and  in  favor  of  Spanish  bottoms. 
Negotiations  having  proved  abortive,  a  system  of  de- 
fensive or  retaliatory  measures  was  recommended,  as 
the  only  means  of  self-protection,  in  an  elaborate  re- 
port made  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  May,  18.34.  which  con- 
cludes^ thus :  '•  Your  committee,  therefore,  from  a 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  have  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  report  a  bill,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  collect  such  additional  tonnage  duties 
upon  Spanish  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  as  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  discriminating  duty  that  would  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  cargoes  of  such  vessels,  respectively, 
if  the  same  had  been  exported  from  Havana  in  Amer- 
ican Ijottoms  ;  and  also  upon  Spanish  vessels  clearing 
out  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  such  ad- 
ditional tonnage  duty  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
discriminating  duty  payable  upon  their  cargoes,  re- 
spectively, if  imported  into  Havana  in  American  bot- 
toms." 

The  bill  reported  became  a  law  in  June,  1834,  and 
conformably  to  its  provisions,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  February,  18.35,  issued  to  the  collectors 
of  the  customs  his  circular,  in  the  following  words : 
"  I  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms to  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  act  of  Congress 
concerning  tonnage  duty  on  Spanish  vessels,  approved 
the  30th  June  last,  and  which  goes  into  operation  on 
the  1st  day  of  March  next.  Tabular  statements  are 
annexed,  showing  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  le\-ied,  in  the 
nature  of  tonnage  duty,  on  the  arrival  of  Spanish  ves- 
sels at  any  port  in  the  Unitetl  States,  coming  from  the 
islands  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  either  directly  or  after 
touching  at  any  port  or  place,  laden  with  merchandise 
subject  to  discriminating  duty  when  exported  from  the 
port  of  Havana  in  American  bottoms,  together  with 
the  rate  of  duty  to  be  exacted  from  the  aforesaid  ves- 
sels dep.irting  from  a  port  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  cargo  destined,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  either  of 
the  islands  before  described." 

The  above  extract  from  the  circular  contains,  in 
sultstance,  the  first  3  sections  of  the  act  of  1834. 
The  5th  section  shows  the  purport  and  scope  of  the 
act,  and  that  it  was  designed  by  the  committee  from 
which  it  emanated,  as  well  as  by  Congress  in  its  adop- 
tion, to  force  the  government  of  Spain  into  a  more  lib- 
eral and  just  course  of  legislation  in  regani  to  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  this  island, 
by  placing  Spanish  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  coming 
into  or  departing  from  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
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condition,  as  to  imposts  of  all  kinds,  that  American 
vessels  are  subjected  to  in  the  colonies  of  Spain.  This 
equality  was  demanded  as  imperatively  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  as  in  vindication 
of  our  commercial  rights  ;  and  the  5th  section  ex- 
pressly limits  its  continuance  and  restricts  its  applica- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  This  section 
is  in  these  words  : 

^^And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  Spanish  bottoms 
levied  upon  the  cargoes  of  American  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  have  been  abolished,  or 
whenever,  in  his  opinion,  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
upon  the  subject  of  the  said  duties  shall  have  been 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  Pres- 
ident is  hereby  authorized  to  declare  the  same  by  proc- 
lamation, and  thereupon  this  act  shall  cease  to  have 
any  further  force  or  effect." 

in  1849  the  Treasurj'  Department  ascertained  that 
certain  privileges  had  been  accorded  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  vessels  of  the  United  States 
entering  and  departing  from  ports  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  A  circular  was  immediately  issued  from  that 
department,  which,  after  citing  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  1832  and  1834,  and  specifjang  the  privileges 
alluded  to,  says  :  "  It  consequently  follows,  that  where 
no  tonnage  duty  or  discriminating  duty  on  the  cargoes 
of  American  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  ports 
or  places  in  the  island  of  Cuba  is  imposed  and  collected 
thereat,  Spanish  vessels  coming  from  such  ports  or 
places  are  to  be  similarly  treated,  as  regards  tonnage 
dut}-,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  collect- 
ors of  the  customs  are,  therefore,  instructed  to  abstain 
from  the  exaction  of  anj^  tonnage  dutj-  on  Sanish  ves- 
sels coming  from  ports  or  places  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
in  ballast,  or  when  laden  with  cargoes  of  molasses 
taken  in  at  either  of  said  ports." 

In  1852  a  similar  circular  was  issued  to  collectors, 
instructing  them  to  admit  Spanish  vessels  arriving 
from  Spanish  or  anj-  other  foreign  ports,  those  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  excepted  [the  roj'al  decree  of  3d  Jan- 
uary, 1852,  excepted  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  from  the 
privileges  thus  reciprocated],  to  entry  on  the  same 
footing  as  American  vessels,  as  regarded  tonnage  duty, 
light-money,  and  all  other  dues  to  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  respects  vessels.  These  acts  (of  1832-34) 
have  been  in  force  now  during  a  period  of  22  years, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  privileges  which 
called  for  the  circulars  already  referred  to,  have 
failed  to  produce  the  effect  contemplated  by  their  en- 
actment. The  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  these  islands,  in  the  aggregate,  has  not  fallen 
off;  but  the  increase  has  not  been  such  as  should  be 
expected  from  the  great  expansion  of  our  general  com- 
merce, and  the  increased  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  resources  of  Cuba,  since  that 
period.  The  most  obvious  effect  has  been  to  exclude 
Spanish  ships  from  our  ports,  and  to  destroy,  in  a 
measure,  all  that  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  hence 
to  Cuba  which  comprised  articles  of  foreign  product ; 
for  the  Spanish  vessels,  no  longer  permitted  to  engage 
in  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  on  more  favorable  terms  than  American  vessels, 
were  soon  driven  from  our  ports,  and  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  island  from  the  countries  where  the  arti- 
cles were  produced ;  and  thus  the  hardware,  glass, 
delf,  and  dr3'goods  of  England,  that  had  been  previ- 
ously brought  to  the  United  States  in  American  packet- 
ships,  principallv,  from  London  and  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  were  now  directly  imported  into  Cuba  ;  and  the 
same  result  has  attended  the  earning  trade  from 
France  in  her  silks  and  fancy  wares,  and  German}-  in 
her  cottons,  linens,  and  hosiery. 

The  following  table  exhilnts  the  number  and  na- 
tionality of  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  of  Cuba 
during  the  three  j'ears  182G,  1829,  and  1834  : 


Entered. 

isas. 

1829. 

1834. 

188 

1,106 

365 

396 
969 
337 

797 
945 
294 

United  States  

All  other 

Total 

1,659 

1,702 

•2036 

Cleared. 

1826. 

18i9. 

18*4. 

127 
914 
247 

366 
890 
314 

717 
910 
290 

United  States 

Total 

1,288 

1,570 

1,917 

An  analysis  of  the  preceding  figures  will  show  an 
aggregate  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
from  1826  to  1829,  of  43  ;  and  to  1834,  of  377  ;  and  in 
vessels  cleared,  an  increase,  for  the  first  period,  of  282, 
and  for  the  second,  of  629.  The  increase  in  Spanish 
vessels  entered  from  1826  to  1829  was  208,  and  to  1834, 
609  vessels.  The  decrease  from  1826  to  1829  in  the 
United  States  vessels  was  137,  and  to  1834,  161 ;  and 
the  decrease  in  vessels  from  all  other  nations,  for  the 
first  period,  was  28,  and  to  1834,  71  vessels. 
Table  exhibiting  the  Value  op  Imports  into  Cuba 
DURING  TUB  THREE  Yeaks   1826,  1829,  1834. 


1826. 

1829. 

1834. 

NATIONAL   COMMERCE. 

National  vessels. .. 
Foreign  vessels 

$409,352 
2,449,440 
1,759,621 

814,683 
5,632,808 
1,169,451 
1,823,627 
1,293,989 

572,7a3 

$1,460,041 
3,501,002 
2,521,442 

844,826 
5,784,765 
1,24.5,947 
1,837,775 
1,005,749 

544,309 

i  $3,412,487 
1,134,407 

4,970,013 
3,690,101 

906.414 
1,676,918 

562,690 

2,210.270 

National  vessels . . . 
From  United  States 

From  France 

From  England 

From  Hanse  Towns 
From    Italy,     Hol- 
land,      Portugal, 
Denmark,        and 

East  Indies 

Total 

$14,925,754 

$18,695,856 

$18,568,300 

The  preceding  tables  show  an  increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  imports  into  the  island  in  1829  over  1826 
of  $3,770,102  ;  while,  during  the  second  period,  from 
1829  to  1834,  this  trade  remained  stationary.  A  mi- 
nute analysis  of  the  figures,  however,  will  show  the 
significant  fact  that,  while  the  carrying  trade  in  Span- 
ish bottoms  has  risen  from  $844,826  in  1829  to  $4,970,- 
013  in  1834,  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  during 
the  same  period,  fell  from  $5,734,765  to  $3,690,101. 
During  the  three  years  compared,  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  remained  stationary,  being 
in  1826  $3,894,597  ;  in  1829,  $3,191,535  ;  and  in  1834, 
$3,824,724. 

Imports  of  Flour. — During  the  periods  under  review 
— indeed,  at  all  times — provisions  form  the  largest 
item  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States.  The 
enormous  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  national  flag 
on  flour  has  always  had  the  effect  of  restricting  almost 
exclusively  to  national  vessels  the  trade  in  this  article. 
Thus,  in  1829  the  value  of  flour  imported  into  Cuba, 
in  Spanish  vessels,  was  $1,582,768,  while  from  the 
United  States  it  amounted  only  to  $345,335,  and  from 
all  other  places  to  $13,662  ;  and  in  1849,  or  twenty 
j-ears  after,  the  value  of  flour  imported  in  Spanish  bot- 
toms was  $2,675,262 ;  from  the  United  States,  $9,334  ; 
and  from  all  other  places,  $1,725.  The  acts  of  1832 
and  1834  can,  unquestionabl}%  be  traced  in  this  great 
falling  off  in  the  article  of  flour  ;  but,  that  other  causes 
also  contributed  in  securing  for  the  Spanish  flag  so 
complete  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  this  article  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  value  of  flour 
imported  from  all  other  places  (than  the  United  States) 
in  1829  amounted  to  $13,662,  representing  1,093  bar- 
rels, we  find  this  figure  in  1849  dwindled  down  to 
$1,725,  representing  onh'  138  l)arrels.  That  the  re- 
peal of  these  acts  would  largely  augment  the  export 
as  well  as  the  import  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Cuba,  there  can  bo  no  question  ;  but,  untU  the  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  the  national  flag  are  modified 
or  removed,  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United 
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States  and  that  island  would,  under  their  unequal  and 
unjust  operation,  be  almost  exclusively  monopolized 
by  Spanish  bottoms. 

Commercial  Policy  of  Spain. — The  restrictive  policy 
of  Spain,  especially  as  regards  the  trade  of  her  colonies, 
is  adhered  to  to-day,  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  almost 
as  rigorously'  as  when  she  was  mistress  of  nearly  the 
entire  southern  portion  of  this  continent ;  and  the  sta- 
tionary condition  of  the  trade  lietween  the  United 
States  and  these  islands  since  18*4  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  fruitlessness  of  an}'  efforts  to  force  her  from 
this  line  of  policy  by  measures  of  retaliation  or  coun- 
tervailing acts.  So  long  as  the  system  itself  shall 
continue  to  be  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain  but  little 
modification  in  its  details  need  be  looked  for,  whether 
the  influence  to  that  end  be  countervailing  acts  or 
diplomacy.  "  Be  careful,"  says  the  instructions  of 
the  king  and  Council  of  the  Indies  to  Luis  de  Velasco, 
viceroy  of  New  Spain,  earl^-  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
"  Be  careful  not  to  foster  manufactures,  nor  to  allow 
the  cultivation  of  vines,  inasmuch  as  there  was  always 
ample  provision  of  tlicse  things,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  sliould  not  be  impaired  by  such  colonial 
products ;"  and  in  tlie  year  IGIO  these  royal  instruc- 
tions were  repeated,  witli  the  addition  of  the  following 
emphatic  language :  "  Inasmuch  as  you  understand 
perfectly  how  much  the  observance  of  these  rules  is 
necessary  for  the  dependence  of  the  colonies,  we 
charge  and  command  you  to  see  to  their  faithful  exe- 
cution." The  same  spirit  that  dictated  this  protection 
for  the  wine  and  oil  of  Spain,  and  for  the  exclusive 
trade  in  these  articles  to  her  American  colonies,  in 
1610,  remains  unchanged  in  any  degree  (because  there 
is  no  practical  distinction  between  prohibitive  discrim- 
inations and  positive  prohibitions)  in  the  commercial 
policy,  which,  in  18oG,  two  centuries  and  a  half  later, 
virtually  excludes  American  flour,  and  many  other 
staples,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  must  neces- 
sarily look  to  a  foreign  market. 

Until  the  s^'stem  itself  is  abolished,  and  Spain 
adopts  the  more  liberal  commercial  policy  which  char- 
acterizes the  present  enlightened  age  ;  until  she  fol- 
lows the  example  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  other  neighboring  countries,  in  removing  all  un- 
necessary shackles  from  commercial  enterprise,  the 
commerce  of  Cuba,  not  only  with  the  mother  country, 
but  with  the  United  States,  and  all  foreign  nations, 
must  remain  as  it  has  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century — crippled,  restricted,  and  struggling  ;  incom- 
petent as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  home  government 
— inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  colonial,  and 
almost  powerless,  from  the  restrictions  with  which  it 
is  burdened,  in  developing  the  exhaustless  resources  of 
the  island,  or  even  in  supplying  the  necessary  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence  to  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhab- 
itants, imless  at  prices  far  above  their  scanty  means. 

If  the  government  of  Spain  could  be  induced  to  pro- 
pose, or  to  agree,  to  a  similar  commercial  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States  to  that  now  existing  between 
the  latter  country  and  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  it  would  not  only  supersede  countervailing 
acts  and  retaliatory  measures,  by  estaldishing  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  them  on  a  basis  of  just  and 
liberal  reciprocity  ;  but,  it  is  believed  that,  while  in  a 
very  short  period  it  would  make  the  island  of  Cuba 
the  richest  in  wealth,  as  it  is  in  natural  resources,  of 
any  island  of  the  same  size  in  the  world,  it  would  also 
eminently  contribute  to  cement  more  strongly,  if  not 
render  indissoluble,  the  bonds  of  union  between  it  and 
the  mother  country. 

Impokts  of  Tobacco  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba, 
Fou  TUE  Years  ending  June  30tu,  1S5;?,  1854,  1955. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  during  two  periods, 
embracing  three  years  each  : 


Yeir.. 

V«lue. 

QiunlUy  of  Flour. 

Value. 

1S34 

18,090,101 

1885 

6,406,919 

1636 

6,558,281 

ym 

6,287,959 

1,587  bbls. 

$7,730 

1%4 

8,.%51,752 

11,.M»8 

82,489 

1855 

8,004,-582 

3,42<( 

88,178 

Unnmiiufa<'turt>d. 

Sejr«rs.                        1 

rounds. 

V»lue. 

M.          1         V«Uif.          1 

ISM 
1854 
1S55 

4,-«>5,,W0 
4,Wi'.>,187 
;<,7 13,986 

$764,529 
700,ST1 
623.112 

177.944         ^i-i.N'Illve-.n)      1 
171. ---'i          •.>.7ii0.229 
157.807     i     2.531.453     , 

It  will  Ije  seen  from  thi.s  table  that  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  in  18.03  is  less  than  it 
was  in  1836,  while  the  increase  in  18.>1  and  1855  is  by 
no  means  proportionate  to  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
general  commerce,  and  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
Cuba.  Were  the  discriminations  removed,  flour  would 
unquestionably  become  our  leading  staple  export  to 
Cuba.  The  importations  of  this  article  into  Cuba  in 
1847,  were  235,243  liarrels,  of  which  175,870  barrels 
were  from  Spain,  and  59,373  barrels  from  the  United 
States.  In  1848  the  number  of  barrels  im[K)rted  fell 
to  231,119,  of  which  only  18,175  barrels  were  from  the 
United  States.  The  most  moderate  estimate  puts  the 
consumption  of  flour  in  Cuba,  were  it  admitted  at 
reasonable  duties,  at  from  800,000  to  900,(X)0  barrels. 
That  this  trade  would  be  enjoyed  almost  exclusively 
by  the  United  States  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  flour 
is  among  our  heaviest  articles  of  export,  and  European 
competition  with  a  countrj-  within  a  few  days'  sail  of 
the  island  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

The  Ijalance  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  is  enormously  against  the  former.  In  1853, 
this  balance  amounted  to  $12,297,796 ;  in  1855  it  was 
610,020,757.  The  value  of  500,000  barrels  of  flour, 
fixing  the  price  at  85  per  barrel,  would  be  82,500,000; 
or  one  fifth  of  the  balance  against  the  United  States 
would  be  realized  on  the  single  article  of  flour  alone. 
The  increased  quantities  of  bacon,  pork,  lard,  and  pro- 
visions generally,  of  domestic  manufactures,  etc.,  would 
render  the  commerce  between  this  countrj-  and  Cuba 
more  equal,  as  well  as  more  just ;  whUe  the  exports 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  would  be  proportiona- 
bly  augmented.  One  year's  trade,  if  conducted  on 
principles  of  reciprocity,  would  be  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  which  would  result  to  both  coun- 
tries from  the  adoption  of  a  policy  commended  alike  by 
the  products  and  wants  of  each,  respectively,  and  by 
every  principle  of  commercial  economy. 

Great  as  is  the  productiveness  of  Cuba  at  present, 
some  writers  assert  that  under  a  good  government 
it  would  be  increared  fivefold ;  its  mineral  resources 
would  then  be  fully  developed,  and  it  would  be  able 
fully  to  take  advantage  of  its  admirable  position  to 
develop  its  trade.  Tlie  continuance  of  the  present  line 
of  policy  in  reference  to  Cuba  must  in  time  lead  to  a 
revolution  which  Spain  will  be  unable  to  quell. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  tariff"  of  the  year 
1830,  in  Cuba,  several  revisions  have  been  made,  and 
the  rates  of  duty  from  time  to  time  have  been  mate- 
rially diminished,  to  the  eminent  advantage  of  the  rev- 
enue ;  but  there  has  still  been  retained,  and  in  many 
instances  increased,  the  diff"erential  duties  in  favor  of 
Spanish  products  and  national  bottoms.  The  follow- 
ing instances  of  the  operation  of  these  difl'erential  du- 
ties will  sufficiently  exhibit  their  general  character. 

Lard. — An  article  of  great  consumption  in  Cuba, 
imported  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  4^  cents  per  pound  when  brought 
from  this  country  in  American  bottoms  ;  the  coarser 
qualities  of  oil  (olive\  which  are  imported  for  the  same 
purposes,  are  delivered  with  a  duty  of  2  4-5  cents  ■p^r 
pound;  and  the  result  is.  that  li),000,000  pounds  of 
lard,  being  a  vastly  superior  article,  are  imported, 
while  8,500.000  pounds  of  oil  from  other  countries,  far 
inferior  to  lard,  are  enabled  to  compete  with  it  in  the 
markets  of  Cuba,  because  of  the  difference  in  price,  in 
its  favor,  produced  by  the  duty. 
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Productions. — Aguardiente  (tafia,  or  rum)  is  distilled 
from  molasses  and  the  refuse  of  sugar- works.  It  is  sold 
per  pipe  of  125  gallons,  with  or  without  cask,  accord- 
ing to  agreement ;  good  tatia  is  of  not  less  than  20  de- 
grees, clear  and  transparent,  slightly  brown  in  color, 
and  smooth  taste.  The  exports  of  this  article  for  the 
year  1856  were  about  15,473  pipes,  of  which  7535  went 
to  Spain  ;  150  to  the  United  States;  294  to  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  2091  to  Cowes,  or  Falmouth  and  a  market ;  6-10 
to  Hamburg  and  Bremen ;  2637  to  France ;  683  to 
Trieste  and  Venice ;  1379  to  South  America  and  Mexi- 
co; and  the  balance  to  Italy,  Gibraltar,  and  a  market. 
The  exports  of  1855  very  considerably  exceed  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  from  the  number  of  extensive  distil- 
leries recently  established,  the  article  is  likely  to  form 
a  considerable  item  of  exportation  in  future.  It  has 
commanded  the  last  year  as  high  as  .$45  and  $48  per 
pipe  during  a  portion  of  it;  at  the  termination  of  the 
year  it  was  quoted  at  §40  to  §42,  brisk.  The  number 
of  pipes  shipped  were  21,102,  of  which  840  went  to  the 
United  States;  3499  to  Great  Britain;  798  to  Ger- 
many; 2114  to  France  ;  12,787  to  Spain  ;  809  to  South 
America  and  Mexico ;  and  the  balance  to  Italy  and 
other  countries. 

Leaf  Tobacco. — Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  production  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  The 
planters  commence  to  plant  in  August  or  September, 
after  the  heavy  rains  are  over,  and  when  the  northers 
may  be  looked  for,  which  generally  come  accompanied 
by  a  drizzling  rain  that  is  favorable  to  the  plant.  In 
February  or  !March,  and  as  late  as  April,  the  tobacco 
is  cut  and  taken  to  a  house  or  shed,  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  shade,  and  at  the  same  time  a  free 
circulation  of  air;  it  is  placed  on  cujes  (poles),  laid 
horizontally  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  become  parfectly  dry  until  the  spring 
rains  commence,  when  the  humidity  seizes  the  leaf, 
causes  it  to  swell,  and  to  take  the  silky  appearance  pe- 
culiar to  it.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  poles  and  laid 
in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  the  leaves  being  slightly 
sprinkled  with  water;  in  this  state  it  undergoes  a 
species  of  fermentation.  After  this  operation  is  gone 
through,  the  leaves  are  placed  in  manojos  (hands) ; 
afterward  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  take  a  C[uan- 
tity  of  refuse  leaves  and  infuse  them  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water,  and,  in  some  instances,  wine,  and  even 
alcohol,  or,  rather,  tafia  is  used  when  the  tobacco  is 
light  colored  and  weak,  and  it  is  desired  to  give  it  in- 
creased strength.  This  infusion  undergoes  a  state  of 
fermentation,  after  which  the  refuse  leaves  deposit 
themselves  at  the  bottom.  The  tobacco  is  dipped  into 
this  preparation  before  being  hung  up  in  a  room  almost 
air-tight,  where  it  undergoes  the  sweating,  to  which 
the  name  of  calentura  (fever)  is  given ;  the  process  of 
dipping  is  performed  as  many  times  as  the  tobacco  may 
require.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  process 
might  be  used  to  great  advantage  with  the  Connecticut 
tobacco.  The  qualities  of  Cuba  tobacco  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  section  or  district  in  which  it  is  produced : 
that  grown  on  the  western  end  of  the  island  is  the 
celebrated  Yuolta  Abajo  tobacco ;  that  raised  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  which  is  very  inferior  in  quality,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Vuelta  Arriba.  There  is 
another  class,  called  Yara,  from  which  Puerto  Principe 
cigars  are  made. 

The  best  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  is  grown  on  the  mar- 
gins of  certain  rivers,  which  are  periodically  overflown, 
and  is  called  tobacco  de  via,  distinguished  from  other 
tobacco  by  a  fine  sand  found  in  the  creases  of  the 
leaves.  Good  tobacco  is  aromatic,  of  a  rich  brown 
color  (this  color  is  preferred  by  those  who  arc  fond  of 
a  strong  cigar,  but  there  is  manj-  a  light-colored  leaf 
that  is  quite  as  strong),  without  stains,  and  the  leaf 
thin  and  elastic,  burns  well  without  bitter  or  biting 
taste.  There  is  probably  no  production  of  the  earth 
that  offers  so  many  disappointments ;  the  raising  of  it 
is  subjected  to  many  contretemps.     If  I  am  not  mis- 


taken, only  one  good  crop  is  made  in  three  years  on  an 
average.  Tobacco  is  usually  divided  into  five  classes, 
to  wit : 

Calidad  or  Libra :  this  is  the  best  tobacco  ;  the  bales 
always  contain  60  hands  or  manojos,  of  4  gavillas  or 
fingers,  of  about  25  leaves  each,  and  marked  £60.  The 
strongest  cigar  is  made  with  this  leaf.  Infuriado  Prin- 
cipal or  Primera  (firsts) :  has  less  flavor  than  Libra, 
and  is  generally  of  lighter  color.  The  leaves  should 
be  whole  and  elastic ;  80  hands,  of  4  gavillas  (of  80 
leaves),  are  in  each  bale,  which  is  marked  B  80.  Se- 
gundas  (seconds)  :  many  good  wrappers  in  these ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  leaves  are  stained,  have  a  bad  col- 
or, or  have  been  slightly  touched  by  the  worm.  This 
wrapper  is  weaker  than  the  firsts.  This  class  is  put 
up  in  bales  of  80  manojos,  of  4  gavillas,  each  of  these 
of  35  to  40  leaves,  and  marked  Y  2  a  80.  Terceras,  or 
thirds,  constitute  the  best  fillers,  and  some  wrappers 
are  found  among  them,  especially  if  the  tobacco  is  new. 
The  bales  have  80  manojos,  of  4  gavillas,  having  up- 
ward of  40  leaves  each ;  the  hales  are  marked  3  a  80. 
Cuartas,  or  fourths :  the  most  inferior  class,  tit  only 
for  fillers.  The  bales  contain  80  manojos,  of  4  gavillas ; 
no  determined  number  of  leaves  in  the  gavillas ;  marked 
4  a  80.  Vuelta  Arriba  tobacco  is  put  up  in  the  same, 
or  a  similar,  manner. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  for  any  one  to  attempt 
to  fix  prices  for  tobacco  ;  they  varj'  from,  say  $10  to 
$170  generally',  but  occasionally  fabulous  prices  are 
paid  for  that  which  is  very  good  in  equality,  and  which 
offers  a  fair  prospect  of  yielding  a  large  number  of 
cigars.  I  have  it  from  a  very  reliable  source,  that  a 
little  over  a  month  since,  the  celebrated  factory  of  Za 
Ilija  de  Cabanas  y  Carbajal  paid  the  sum  of  $10,000 
cash  for  a  lot  of  only  45  bales,  none  of  which  exceeded 
100  lbs.  in  weight.  B}'  the  following  quotations,  given 
by  our  latest  price-current,  it  will  be  perceived  how 
varied  the  prices  are  for  tobacco : 

$120  to  $140  for  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds. 

GO  to      SO  for  fourtlis.  1  According  to  qual- 

40  to      50  for  fifths.  I  ity,  selection,   and 

20  to      30  for  sixths.  T renown;  all  is  Vu- 

IT  to      20  for  sevenths  and  Capadura.J  elta  Abajo. 

When  tobacco  is  shipped,  it  is  generally  covered 
with  crash. 

Cigars  are  made  of  all  classes  of  tobacco,  and  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  shapes,  and  therefore  of  various  values. 
There  is  probably  no  inanufactured  article  so  difficult 
to  estimate  the  true  value  of  as  cigars ;  there  are  cer- 
tain well-known  brands  that  can  command  almost  any 
price ;  they  have  a  fixed  value ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  of  La  Hiju  de  Cabanas  y  Carbajal,  Caharc/as,  Pa- 
iaryas,  La  Higucra,  etc.,  and  even  among  those  of  high 
reputation,  and  having  apparentlj'  fixed  prices,  cigars 
are  delivered  at  lower  rates  than  those  appearing  in 
the  bill  of  rates  to  persons  that  advance  them  large 
sums  of  monej'  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco,  and  receive 
in  payment  large  quantities  of  these  cigars  per  month. 
These  celebrated  brands  are  known  to  be  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  best  and  highest  priced  tobacco ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  known  that  they  purchase  cigars 
from  smaller  factories,  make  selections  with  great  care, 
pack  them  in  their  own  boxes  with  their  own  brands, 
and  obtain  for  these  the  same  prices  as  for  the  cigars 
made  at  their  own  manufactories;  and  just  as  good  an 
article  may  bo  procured  elsewhere  for  half  the  price. 
But  very  few  of  the  cigars  proceeding  from  those  cele- 
brated factories  are  consumed  on  the  island  ;  and  there 
are  even  some,  but  comparatively  few  of  whose  cigars 
are  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  there  are  many 
whose  works  all  go  to  the  States.  I  mean,  in  the 
above  remarks,  in  the  way  of  trade.  It  would  lie  quite 
impossible  to  give  any  positive  figures  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  manufacture  of  cigars  in  this  island;  not- 
withstanding all  my  diligence  in  procuring  informa- 
tion, and  the  various  modes  employed  for  the  purpose, 
my  efforts  have  failed.     The  only  mode  I  could  find  to 
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make  an  approximatinf^  estimate  of  the  quantity  manu- 
factured is  Ijy  estimatiuf^  lirst  the  number  of  smokers 
in  the  island.  And  here  I  met  one  fcrcat  stumljling- 
block — "  What  is  tlie  population  of  Culja?"  It  is  cal- 
culated as  low  as  umler  one  million  and  as  high  as  one 
million  and  a  half. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  almost  everj-  man, 
and  a  very  large  portion  of  women,  in  the  island  smoke 
cigars ;  and  although  it  is  very  true  that  a  large  num- 
ber use  the  cigarritos  or  paper  cigars,  still,  it  is  known 
that  a  verj'  large  portion  of  these  also  consume  the 
other  kind,  or  puros.  My  oltject  has  been  to  ascer- 
tain, in  the  first  place,  the  home  consumption.  In  my 
efforts  to  estimate  tiic  number  of  smokers  by  inquiries 
from  both  Spaniards  and  Germans,  I  fmd  the  estimate 
varying  between  .300,000  and  1,000,000.  Ten  cigars 
per  day  is  considered  about  the  average  quantity  con- 
sumed by  each  person.  As  my  basis  of  calculation,  I 
have  put  down  the  number  at  -100,000.  This  would 
give  for  the  consumption  of  the  island  the  almost  in- 
credible amount  of  IIGO  millions  of  cigars  per  annum, 
equal  to  l,l(iO,000  boxes  of  1000  each.  Calculating 
each  thousand  to  weigh  12  lbs.,  each  smoker  consumes 
41  lbs.  per  annum.  This,  taken  in  connection  -with 
the  amount  of  exports  from  all  jiarts  of  the  island,  that 
can  not  be  less  than  the  consumption,  swells  the  figures 
to  an  extent  that  is  startling,  and  makes  me  doulit  the 
basis  of  my  calculation.  And  yet  I  am  told  by  many 
that  I  am  rather  under  than  over  the  number  of  smok- 
ers, and  the  quantity  they  consume  per  day. — Consular 
Report  to  the  Ikpurtment  of  Stale,  United  Slides. 

Sugar. — This  is  considered  the  greatest  staple  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  The  grinding  of  the  cane  generally 
commences  in  the  month  of  December,  and  the  sugars 
are  brought  to  market  from  January,  and  sometimes 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  December,  until  July:  the 
greatest  quantities  come  in  March,  April,  and  May. 
There  are  two  kinds  made,  known  as  "clayed"  and 
"Muscovado;"  the  greatest  quantity  by  far  is  clayed. 
Of  this,  the  principal  division  is:  Florcte,  white,  yel- 
low, brown,  and  Cogucho.  It  is  packed  on  the  plan- 
tations. The  clayed  is  put  in  boxes,  weighing  from 
450  to  500  pounds  gross ;  tlie  tare  usually  is  47  pounds. 
A  merchantable  box  of  sugar  must  Aveigh  IG  arrobas 
(of  25  lbs.)  net;  if  a  little  under,  a  deduction  of  50 
cents  per  box  is  made  ;  and  if  much  under,  the  sugar  is 
rejected,  as  the  export  duty  is  upon  the  box,  and  it 
would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  shipper  or  export- 
er to  accept  any  box  weighing  less  than  16  arroI)as. 
Muscovado  is  put  in  casks,  ■weighing  from  1200  to  1500 
pounds  gross ;  tare,  10  per  cent.  Clayed  sugar  is 
usually  sold  in  lots,  assorted  half  whites  and  half  yel- 
low or  browns,  per  sample,  b}'  licensed  brokers ;  it  is 
examined  before  received,  and  that  which  is  not  equal 
to  sample  rejected.  ^Yhen  sugar  remains  long  in  store 
it  becomes  moist  and  loses  its  grain. 

The  export  of  sugar  from  Havana,  according  to 
Humboldt,  amounted,  in  the  four  years,  17G0-'C3,  every 
year  only  to  about  13,000  boxes.  Nine  years,  1770-78, 
every  year  only  to  about  50,000  boxes. 

The  great  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  this 
Island  commenced  about  the  year  1820,  when  steam 
was  substituted  upon  plantations  for  ox  or  mule  power. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  (luantity  exported  is  from 
Havana,  and  the  largest  portion  on  American  bottoms. 
The  official  returns  of  exports  can  not  lie  considered  as 
correct ;  for  many  a  vessel  has  been  cleared  as  laden 
with  a  full  cargo  of  molasses  when  she  carried  a  full 
cargo  of  sugars,  and  thereby  not  only  defrauded  the 
royal  revenue  of  the  export  duty  upon  the  sugar,  but 
had  her  tonnage  duty  not  levied  or  returned  to  her, 
and  in  former  years  many  vessels  having  a  full  load 
of  sugars  cleared  in  ballast;  but  even  supposing  that 
they  gave  the  true  (piantity  exported,  they  certainly 
give  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  crop.  The  consump- 
tion on  tlie  island  it  is  impossible  to  estimate;  the 
quantity  is  almost  incredible.      No  countrv  in  the 


■world  consumes  so  much  sugar  as  the  people  of  this 
island  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Rich  and  poor, 
every  table — almost  ■»vithout  exception,  exclusive  of 
the  negroes  upon  plantations — is  furnished,  more  or 
less,  with  the  i)reserved  fruits  of  the  countrj-,  and  the 
quantity  of  preserved  fruits  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  very  great.  And  then  is  to  be  con.>idered  the 
sugar  that  is  consumed  in  a  country  where  every  white 
inhabitant,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion alsOj  take  coffee  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The 
prospects  of  the  present  crop,  from  all  parts  of  the  isl- 
and, were  never  more  flattering.  It  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  large  increase  over  the  last  year's  crop. 
Contracts  have  already  been  entered  into,  paying  as 
high  as  $22  per  box.  The  boxes  and  casks  are  paid 
for  separately,  as  will  be  exhibited  in  the  pro  fc/rma 
invoices  given  in  continuation.  The  brokerage  upon 
sugar  is  1  per  cent.,  of  which  the  purchaser  pays  a  half 
per  cent,  and  the  seller  the  other  half  per  cent. — Consu- 
lar llcturns,  United  Slates,  18o]-'55. 

Coffee. — The  production  of  this  article  has  rapidly 
diminished  during  the  last  14  or  15  jears  on  the  north 
part  of  Cuba,  owing  to  the  low  prices,  scarcity  of 
lal)orers,  and  consequent  high  rates  of  wages,  and  the 
larger  profits  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 
The  berry  begins  to  ripen  about  August,  when  the 
picking  is  commenced,  and  continued  until  December 
or  January  next.  It  begins  to  flower  in  February, 
March,  April,  or  !May ;  the  third  flower  gives  the  best 
coflee ;  the  article  is  brought  to  market  throughout  the 
year ;  but  in  December,  January,  and  FebruarA-,  and 
even  as  late  as  !March,  it  comes  in  greatest  quantities. 
The  packing  in  sacks  of  from  G  to  8  arrobas  of  25  pounds 
is  effected  on  the  plantations :  the  fare  of  a  sack  is  2 
pounds.  Coffee  is  sold  by  regular  licensed  brokers  by 
sample,  and  before  being  received  is  examined,  and  if 
not  equal  to  the  sample  is  rejected.  It  is  usually 
classed  into  five  grades  :  Superior,  First,  Second,  Third, 
and  Trcache.  There  is  a  class  called  Caracolillo,  a 
round  bean,  the  produce  of  the  first  bearing  year,  when 
the  pods  have  only  one  kernel ;  after  the  first  year  the 
pods  have  two  kernels.  Coffee,  when  a  long  time  in 
store,  loses  its  aroma,  and  fades  in  color;  when  good, 
the  berries  are  smooth,  equal,  and  unbroken,  free  from 
stones  or  unpleasant  smell,  and  of  a  fresh  green  color. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee  was  introduced. in  the  island 
of  Cuba  in  1797-'?8  by  the  French  emigrants  from 
Hayti.  In  1804  the  exports  Mere  50,000  arrobas;  in 
1800,  320,000  arrobas. 

It  will  be  observed  how  sadly  the  production  of 
coffee  has  decreased  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
time  is  now  fast  approaching  when  none  will  be  raised 
on  this  side  of  Cuba,  and  then  the  inhabitants  will 
have  to  depend  ujion  the  coffee  raised  in  the  district  of 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  which  is  still  quite  large  in  quantity; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  immense  quantity  of  beans, 
corn,  and  other  grain  that  are  roasted  and  mixed  with 
the  real  coffee,  the  quantity  of  the  letter  would  scarce- 
ly suffice  for  the  consumption  of  a  country-  where  it  is 
used  in  such  great  quantities.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  time  will  arrive  when  the  island  of  Cuba  will 
have  to  import  coffee  for  the  consumption  of  her  inhab- 
itants.— Consular  Returns,  United  Stales. 

Cii.''tom-/iouse. — Business  transacted  at  the  custom- 
house in  Havana  is  all  done  in  writing,  and  pretty  much 
all  upon  stamped  paper,  mostly  at  50  cents  a  sheet,  ex- 
cepting that  for  outward  register,  called  jiapil  dt  ihis- 
tres,  costing  $8  the  sheet.  Vessels  that  go  to  cutporis 
to  load  have  to  ]>ay  anchorage  and  other  small  fees, 
averaging  some  $15  or  $16  each.  At  Cienfucgos  every 
vessel  pays  the  health  commissioner  $2,  and  as  much 
more  if  ordered  to  quarantine.  At  Matnnzas,  besides 
the  charges  recovered  as  here,  the  government  exacts 
$4,  and  the  royal  exchequer  $4.  At  Sagua  an  extra 
fee  is  exacted  of  $4  if  she  enters  in  l);;llast  and  leaves 
with  cargo,  and  $8  if  she  brings  cargo  and  carries  away 
I  cargo. 
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Commerce 

OF  THE  United  States  -with  Cuba,  feom  Octobek  1, 

1820,  to  July  1, 

1856. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion  and  .Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared.         ]. 

September  30. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign. 

1821 

12,950,055 

^1,590,625 

$4,540,680 

$6,584,849 

$265,162 

$1,163,253 

103.822 

3,632 

1822 

3,201,045 

1,069,573 

4,270,618 

6,967,054 

221,551 

590,169 

99,838 

6,9S6 

1823 

3,271,270 

2,134,095 

5,405,365 

6,952,381 

353,406 

271,764 

105,836 

4,756  ! 

1824 

3,611,693 

2,195,840 

5,807,533 

7,899,326 

262.093 

1.102,746 

124,388 

4,345 

1825 

3,276,556 

1,844,146 

5,120,702 

7,556,412 

147..-15 

545,164 

111,203 

1.212 

1826 

3,749,658 

2,382,774 

6,132,432 

7,653,759 

403.923 

410,506 

121,754 

2,134 

1827 

4,160,747 

2,655,341 

6,816,088 

7,241,849 

876.168 

478,590 

139,381 

3,543 

1S2S 

3,912,997 

2,490,994 

6,403,991 

6,123,1:35 

787.010 

579,223 

130,618 

8.909 

1829 

3,719.263 

1,859,626 

5,578,889 

4,866,524 

532,144 

863,920 

114,599 

8,120 

1830 

Total... 

3,439,060 

1.477,675 

4,916,735 

5,577,230 

275,687 

362,034 

114,054 

11,356 

$35,292,344 

$19,700,689 

$54,993,033 

$67,427,519 

$4,129,969 

$5,867,424 

1,165,493 

50,498 

1831 

$3,634,144 

$1,259,698 

$4,893,842 

$3,371,797 

$300,500 

$181,774 

132,222 

17,816 

1832 

3,681,397 

1,630,754 

5,312,151 

7,1168,857 

189,152 

91,065 

123,538 

25,682 

1833 

3,966.113 

1,706,587 

5,672,700 

9,754,737 

453.223 

99,858 

133.693 

31,081 

1834 

3,692,980 

1,659,455 

5.352,435 

9,096,002 

143,469 

606,665 

129,524 

29,954 

1835 

3,917.436 

1,589,372 

5,506,808 

ll.:34fi,615 

345,175 

266,256 

151,313 

26,783 

1836 

4,601,717 

1,803,772 

6,405,4S9 

12,734,875 

516,142 

122,518 

166.460 

8,329 

1837 

4,303,783 

2,063,820 

6,367,603 

12,447,922 

507,147 

1,643,110 

175,796 

13,194 

183S 

4,721,433 

1,454,325 

6,175,753 

11,694,312 

235,280 

410,794 

193,746 

10.618 

1839 

5,025,626 

1,091,205 

6,116.831 

12.599,843 

178,497 

321,314 

194,578 

12.805 

1840 

Total... 

5,331,471 

979,044 
$15,238,032 

6,310,515 

9,835,477 

149,570 

543,163 

192,548 

15,679 

$42,876,100 

$58,114,132 

$104,950,987 

$3,023,160 

$4,296,517 

1,593,473 

191,891 

1841 

$5,107,011 

$632,071 

$5,739,082 

$11,567,027 

$156,461 

$134,909 

194,001 

14,168 

1842 

4,197,468 

572,981 

4,770,449 

7,650,429 

100,102 

235,940 

182,456 

9,719 

184=3* 

2,926,922 

399,875 

3,326,797 

5,015,933 

128,495 

655,205 

136,338 

4,897 

1844 

4,304,062 

934,533 

5,238,595 

9,930,421 

573,910 

170,927 

224,618 

7,588 

1845 

6,203,808 

360,946 

6,564,754 

6,804,414 

13,699 

523,168 

171,892 

16,193 

1846 

4,713,966 

773.170 

5,487,136 

8,159,632 

329,801 

509,991 

177,580 

12,338 

1847 

6,005,617 

972,089 

6,977,706 

12,394,867 

615,774 

831,757 

243,515 

18,493 

1S4S 

6,432,330 

464.333 

6,896,713 

12,853,472 

110,049 

768,289 

281,251 

13,435 

1849 

4,641,145 

66S,06S 

5,309,213 

10,659,956 

318,8i»0 

442,593 

284,568 

19,564 

1850 

Total . . . 

4,530,256 

460,041 

4,990,297 

10,292,393 

177,355 

286,011 

254,018 

29,703 

$49,062,635 

$6,238,107 

$55,300,742 

$95,323,549 

$2,524,446 

$4,113,790 

2,150,237 

146,098 

1851 

$5,239,276 

$1,284,847 

$6,524,123 

$17,046,931 

$1,034,064 

$339,013 

361,732 

29,942 

1852 

5,803,196 

714,355 

6,517,551 

17,861,728 

371,657 

276,112 

370,603 

22,780 

1853 

5,773,419 

514,540 

6,287,959 

18.585,755 

123,830 

38,092 

365,392 

22,730 

1854 

8,228.116 

323,636 

8,551,752 

17,124,339 

61,736 

126,558 

393,049 

25,188 

1855 

7,607,119 

397,463 

8,004,582 

18,625,339 

49,372 

183,487 

481,545 

31,190 

1856 

7,199,035 

610,228 

7,309,263 

24,435,693 

834,062 

23,945 

488,796 

13,886 

*  9  months  to  June  30,  and 
The  following  table  will  show  the  values  of  lard  and 
oil  imported  into  Cuba,  in  1851,  1852,  and  1853 : 

1851  Lard- $891,743    Olive  oil $477,259 

1852  "     883,775  "       435,264 

1853  "     861,036  "       472,783 

Meats. — The  existence  of  a  differential    dutj'  on 

meats  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms,  draws  the  supply 
of  this  article  in  the  markets  of  Cuba  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  the  extent  of  30,000,000  pounds  annually ; 
while  from  the  United  States  it  comes  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  notwithstanding  the  quality  of  the  article  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  is  far  superior  to  that 
from  South  America. 

The  foUo^ving  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  jerked 
beef  imported  into  Cuba  during  the  years,  1850,  1851, 
1852,  and  1853,  and  the  countries  whence  exported. 
The  arroba  equals  about  255  lbs. 


Years. 

From  the  United  States. 

From    Spain,    Central  and      j 
South  America.                j 

Arrobas. 

Dollars. 

Arrobiis. 

Uo.kirs. 

1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 

5,244 

5.377. 

4,419 

674 

8,360 
7,862 
6,236 
1,058 

1,203,016 
1,376,552 
1,16:3,231 
1,016,695 

1,6:3:3,101 

1,673,910 
1,607,322 
1,367,140 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  sugar  from 
Havana  and  Matanzas,  for  the  years  1853,  1854,  and 
1855: 
Export  op  Sugae  ni  Boxes  teom  Havana  and  Mataxzas. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Cowes,  and  a  market 

Baltic 

Hamburg  and  Bremen . . 

Holland 

Belgium 

Spain 

Franco 

Trieste  and  Venice 

Lcsborn  and  Genoa 

Other  Ports 

Total  boses 


1853. 


149,574 

14,358 

225.513 

39,835 

15,171 

8,826 

11,626 

81,750 

50.680 

29,682 

7,507 

5,839 


1854. 


685,361 


154,386 

67,410 

274,872 

15,486 

44,277 

7,930 

24,903 

81,330 

67,580 

41,868 

8,428 

4,737 

787,755 


197,179 
42,053 

213,280 
28,963 
83.633 
10,992 
25,317 

196,343 

118,808 
19,785 
5,563 
15,256 

908,177 


fiscal  year  begins  July  1. 

Table  exhibiting  the  falue  of  Flour  lmpouted  into 
Cuba  feom  1347  to  185:3,  digested  fkom  the  "Balanzas 
Ge.s-erales"  of  that  Island. 


Years. 

From  Spain. 

1       From  the 
1  United  Slates. 

From 
England. 

From  other 
countries. 

1847 

$2,137,976 

$528,655 

$63,684 

$14,547 

1843 

2,650,623 

174,405 

9,711 

25,650 

1849 

2,672,500 

9,3:32 

5,362 

125 

1850 

3,204,923 

6,665 

1,250 

1851 

3,081.525 

26,281 

650 

1352 

3,971,909 

91,664 

2,725 

1853 

2,677,791 

29,830 

30,149 

25 

The  dut}'  in  Cuba  on  flour  imported  from  Spain  is 
.$2  50;  on  that  imported  from  the  United  States,  in 
American  or  other  foreign  bottoms,  is  .f  10  81 ;  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  to  drive  the  American  article  entirely 
from  the  Cuban  market,  except  at  such  times  as  when 
scarcity  maj'  have  carried  it  up  to  famine  point.  The 
tonnage  duty  that  exists  on  Spanish  bottoms  is  62-J 
cents  per  ton,  and  on  foreign  shipping  $1  50  per  ton, 
contributing,  in  combination  with  other  differential 
duties  and  restrictions,  to  the  Spanish  flag,  advantages 
in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  products  of  that  island  to 
the  northern  European  ports. 

The  imports  of  flour  into  Cuba  from  the  United 
States,  from  1853  to  185G  inclusive,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table :  » 


Year  endlnj^  June  30. 

Barrels. 

Vftlne. 

1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 

1,537 

11,593 

3,428 

8,806 

$7,730 
82,439 
88,176 
80,066 

Board  of  Trade. — The  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  island,  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
roA'al  treasury,  of  the  general  navigation  and  commer- 
cial movements  of  the  island,  in  the  year  1850,  sets 
forth  these  facts  in  a  manner  worthy  attention.  It 
shows  that  in  1850  there  liad  been  an  increase  over  the 
last  year  of  $2,088,226  in  the  value  of  goods  imported 
in  national  vessels,  but  that  tlie  importation  in  foreign 
vessels  had  onlj'  increased  $574,540;  a  result  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  protective  and  differential  system  which 
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favors  Spanish  over  foreijjn  shipping,  and  on  which  the 
present  tariff  is  based.  In  regard  to  exportation,  ex- 
actly the  contrary  state  of  facts  will  appear.  In  1850 
the  exports  in  foreign  vessels  increased  $2,748,287, 
while  the  increase  in  national  bottoms  was  only 
$447,101.  These  different  results  are  traceable  to  two 
causes,  namely- :  as  to  imports,  to  the  discriminations, 
both  in.  respect  of  tonnage  and  tariff  duties,  in  favor  of 
the  national  flag;  and  as  to  exports,  to  the  advantages 
which  foreign  vessels,  exporting  the  products  of  the 
island,  enjo^-  as  national  vessels  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  respectively  Ijelong — advantages  which,  in 
general,  more  than  countervail  the  discriminating  ex- 
port duty  in  Cuba  in  favor  of  the  national  flag. 

In  the  year  1841)  the  value  of  importation  was 
$26,320,400,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$885,892 — an  amount  much  less,  however,  than  had 
been  expected  from  the  steady  progress  of  the  island ; 
and  in  the  same  time  the  importation  diminished,  as  it 
appears,  in  many  articles  of  provision.  Foreign  flour, 
preserved  meats,  cod-lish,  bacon,  jerked  beef,  lard, 
butter,  and  foreign  wine  (although  the  national  wine 
increased  to  an  amount,  in  value,  $200,000),  fell  in  the 
scale  of  quantity,  and  the  article  of  rice  increased  more 
than  8,000  arrobas  over  the  importation  of  the  last 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  cargoes  of  that  article  from 
Manilla ;  so  that  had  it  not  been  for  this,  and  the  in- 
creased amount  of  some  other  provisions  imported, 
articles  of  manufacture  and  coin,  the  yearly  account 
would  have  exhibited  a  still  more  considerable  dim- 
inution. This  state  of  things  was  considered  by  the 
Board*  to  be  the  result  of  some  evident  causes,  such 
as  the  extreme  drought,  which  affected  the  crops  of  the 
season,  and  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  ports  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  rendering  sanitary 
measures  necessar}-,  which  interfered  with  the  natural 
flow  of  commerce.  But,  be  these  causes  what  they 
may,  a  result  of  the  year  was  an  amount  of  carrying 
trade  under  the  Spanish  flag  to  the  island,  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  the  value  of  effects  imported  ;  and  if  the 
produce  of  the  Peninsula,  brought  in  national  vessels, 
be  taken  into  account,  the  increase  of  this  branch  of 
business  reached,  in  twelve  months,  near  8700,000, 
which  was  considered  to  be  the  result  of  the  differen- 
tial duties  existing. 

Valite  op  the  importation  of  Rice  into  Cuba,  ix  tue 
years  1848  akd  1s49. 


From 

1848. 

1S49. 

Spain  and  her  colonies 

Spanisli  American  republics... 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

$228,94-3 

101,664 

Tni.118 

1.5,.521 

$146,925 
51,418 
799.499 
41,2U 

$1,047,246 

$l,a39,076     1 

From  earlier  tables,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1826 
the  value  of  Spanish  produce,  arriving  at  Cuba  in 
Spanish  ships,  amounted  to  only  $409,352 ;  in  the  year 
1830  it  reached  $3,000,000 ;  it  exceeded  85,000,000  in 
1840,  and  at  the  close  of  1848  had  risen  to  more  than 
$7,000,000.  Foreign  produce  brought  in  national 
vessels  in  1825  amounted  to  .$2,449,440,  exceeded 
$5,000,000   in  1840,  and  reached  near  $8,000,000  in 

1848,  when  the  Spanish  flag,  in  both  commercial  move- 
ments, came  to  float  a  value  of  814,936,811.  The 
duties  arising  on  importations  in  the  j^ear  1849,  were 
$5,844,783 ;  on  exportations,  $584,477  ;  making  a  total 
of  $6,429,260,  diminishing,  when  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  in  the  one  instance  $4.36,621,  and  in 
the  other,  8124,836  ;  making  a  total  of  8561.457.  For- 
eign flours  fell  off  16,()54  barrels,  although  the  Spanish 
increased  1,121  barrels  ;  and  a  general  increase  of  im- 
portations of  national  produce  had  ensued,  and  a  lessen- 
ing of  foreign,  which  tended  greatly  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  duties.     The  commercial  action  of  1848  and 

1849,  and  of  succeeding  years,  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  made  up  from  the  oflicial  cxhiliits  com- 
piled, annually,  for  the  government : 

*  Balanza  General  del  Comercio  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  1840. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities   oe  Values   of  the  pkincipal   Akticles  of  StrBsiSTENOB 

DURING  THE   Tears  1848  TO  1854. 


IMPORTED     INTO     CrBA, 


Yrs. 

Rice. 

Arrobas. 

1848 

864,278 

1849 

872,806 

1850 

917,863 

1851 

29,069 

1852 

837,687 

1853 

1,163,672 

1854 

1.070,240 

Codfish. 


Arrobas.     Barrels. 

883,069  212,944 
577,465'  214,240 
445,695  256,606 


524,924 
541,742 
533,535 

621,301 


246,697 
320,922 
214,466 
281,397 


^'','■'''^"1    Beef.    I      Pork. 


Barrels- 1  Pounds,  i    Pounds. 

18,176  819,200,1,118,100 


1,597 
845 
2,326 
7,023 
5,100 
7,237 


826,225 
863,040 
439,042 
775,350 
516,050 
769,100 


763,400 
910,908 
624,200 
436,787 
623,225 
637,495 


Ham. 


Lard, 


Pounds.   lArrobas. 

2,529,5251378,706 
1,776,033  865,024 
1.887,382  294.391 
1,655,500  293;401 
776.968  294,509 
1,122,550  236,680 
1,562,652  374.817 


Butter.      Cheese. 


Pounds.  I    Pounds. 

693,4731,667,270 
763,941;  1,306,114 
598,633  1,426,406 
594,19411,422,511 
460,41911,595,670 
509,140  794,931 
462,26511,250,634 


Arrobas. 

1,270,677 
1,184,096 
1,213,260 
1,381,930 
1,263,613 
1,017,369 
1,376,875 


Bacon. 


Pounds. 

653,680 
525,209 
353,301 
349.223 
457,245 
497,105 
636,925 


1,248,492 
1,474,105 
1,700,162 
1.530,330 
1,681,994 
1,542,795 
1,265,068 


Foreign 
Wines. 


Dollars. 

103,840 
101.348 
75,371 
99,260 
173,403 
164,692 
318,866 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  or  Values   op  the   principal   Articles 

DURING  the  Years  1848  to  1854. 


op  Subsistence    exported   from   Cuba 


Years. 

Aguardiente. 
(Rum.) 

Cotton. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Beeswax. 

Woods. 

Honey. 

Molasses. 

Copper 

Leaf 

tobacco. 

Segars. 

Pipes. 

Arrobas. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Hhds.' 

Quintals. 

Pounds. 

M. 

1848 

16,339 

28,590 

1,228,718 

694.137 

50,110 

850,205 

56,523 

228,726 

656,191 

6,275,630 

161,480 

1849 

11,640 

73,655 

1,099,884 

877,636 

35,691 

317,894 

48,103 

246,570 

583,310 

4,019,138 

128,720 

1850 

4,825 

83,475 

1,249,618 

520,134 

58,194 

359,128 

55,132 

269,044 

552,288 

7,978,148 

212,640 

1851 

9,221 

13,045 

1,539,994 

575,119 

57,453 

898,811 

69,625 

318,428 

432,882 

9,436,591 

270,318 

1852 

11,359 

12,009 

1,409,012 

739,326 

58,591 

458,945 

78,638 

262,598 

381,470 

9,737,443 

142.567 

1858 

14,294 

188,625 

1,657,192 

442,730 

45,946 

448,48:3 

85.959 

308.331 

8,039,797 

237,350 

1854 

25,272 

37.262 

1,685,751 

511,493 

71,834 

547,818 

104,312 

261,815 

549,653 

9,809,150 

251,318 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  or  Values  of  tue  principal  Articles  exported  from  Cuba,  1848 — 1854. 
[Made  up  from  the  "  Balanzas  Generales."] 


Articles, 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

ISol. 

1552. 

1853. 

1854. 

Coffee arrobas 

694,137 

877,636 

520,134 

575,119 

789,326 

442,780 

511.493 

Cotton do. 

1,143 

2,946 

8,389 

521 

12,009 

5,545 

1,490 

Cacao do. 

3,485 

2,170 

7,768 

7,039 

88,614 

37,857 

18,650 

Majaque  (cut) dollars 

7,857 

8,368 

11,076 

28,179 

1,458 

1,021 

59 

Beeswax  (brown). ..  arrobas 

15,566 

16,532 

18,234 

13,449 

27,310 

26,406 

29,042 

Beeswax  (white)  ...     do. 

34,544 

19,158 

39,960 

44,004 

31.281 

19,540 

42,292 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds 

6,275.630 

4,019,138 

7,978,148 

9,436,591 

9,787,443 

8,039,797 

9,809.150 

Turtle-shell do. 

2,395 

3,678 

4,884 

80,140 

3,343 

4,.363 

2,730 

Sugar boxes 

1,228,718 

1,099,834 

1,249,613 

1,539,994 

1,409,012 

1,657,192 

1,686,751 

Molasses hhds. 

228,726 

246,570 

269,044 

818,428 

262,593 

803,831 

261,815 

Copper  ore quintals 

656,491 

583,310 

552,288 

432,882 

881,470 

345,080 

549,553 

Gnano  (palm  leaf).. seroons 

26,044 

36,038 

53,831 

47,361 

42,851 

4,283 

10,411 

Aguardiente pipes 

16,336 

11,640 

11,825 

9,221 

11,359 

14,294 

26,272 

Segars thousands 

161,480 

123,720 

208,212 

270,818 

180,610 

237,350 

251.313 

Cigarillos  &  picado.  dollars 

110,096 

39,110 

77,299 

105,445 

64,796 

84,595 

178,825 

Honey do. 

56,528 

48.103 

55,132 

69,625 

78,688 

85,959 

104,812 

Fruits,  etc do. 

87,267 

24,619 

54,547 

82,044 

83,476 

68,106 

82,628 

Woods do. 

350,205 

317,894 

.359,123 

898,811 

458,945 

448,433 

547,818 

Metals  (old) do. 

102,638 

86,592 

84.889 

62,254 

80,126 

193,100 

99.138 

Mats do. 

48,483 

7,692 

6,774 

7,138 

8,008 

50,624 

12,698 

Manufactures do. 

70,143 

47,832 

41,037 

49,887 

236,630 

151,522 

99,136 

Liquids  «fc  provisions   do. 

96,284 

106,618 

131,093 

142,058 

107,510 

88,456 

124.277 

Hides do. 

7,988 

8,150 

9,655 

5,849 

25,548 

21.162 

21,185 

All  other  articles. . .     do. 
Total  value  of  all  exports 

174,872 

849,492 

281,772 

260,333 

434,376 

895,028 

130,724 

$26,077,067 

$22,436,556 

§25,631,948 

$31.:341,683 

$27,453,936 

$31,210,405 

$32,683,781 

Statement  of  the 

Values  of 

the  principal  Articles  i.mported  into  Cuba,  feo.m  1848  to  1854. 
From  the  "Balanzas  Generales."] 

Articles. 

1848. 

1849.           1 

1850. 

1851. 

1853. 

1853. 

1854. 

Articles  of  subsistencp,. 

Olive  oil 

Liquids. 

Meats 

$563,717 

2,042,042 

2,075,129 

58.484 

240,804 

1,075,686 

8,220,682 

1,176,084 

100,838 

723,602 

2.177.716 
405,851 

2,028,850 
486,672 

475,152 

2,812,733 

188,084 

72,2.84 

1,061,893 

420,432 

99.441 
120,091 

27,932 
123,882 

22,729 

759,191 

$567,440 

2,164,920 

1,971,262 

62,934 

271,017 

1,092.597 

8,067,544 

1,200,755 

149,751 

653,680 

189,753 

2,487,205 
497.888 

2,840.982 
830,943 

488,710 
1.721,299 

213,266 
64,4.50 

998,044 

518,315 
96,430 
94,106 
48,219 

184,672 
22,676 

858,634 

$707,974 

2,448,561 

1,978,011 

66,558 

259,445 

1,138,744 

8,410,938 

968,072 

167,924 

521,348 

201,887 

2,595,909 
522,422 

3,151,798 
427,967 

476,801 

1,885,375 

280,749 

95,583 

1,098,313 

479,525 

144.007 

107,932 

50,478 

178,826 

13,228 

1,301,058 

$477,259 

2,347,786 

1,985,423 

86,442 

287.586 

1,159,6.16 

3,644,154 

974,781 

171,662 

619,205 

199,842 

8,021,009 
431,702 

3,528,084 
529,812 

589,457 

2,211,229 

230,209 

104,504 

1,186,579 

51.5.139 

168.925 

157,628 

65,141 

183,901 

20,769 

2,511.408 

$485  264 

2.563,308 

1,909,;393 

92,065 

305.374 

1,046,6(14 

4,404.497 

948 143 

180,245 

668,424 

72,717 

2,661,567 

359,060 

2,431,564 

698,747 

685,374 

2,042,186 

156985 

170,797 

1,829,695 

581,067 

187,1:36 

131,200 

103,944 

140,344 

27,672 

989,424 

$472,783 

2.359,058 

1,625.657 

81,146 

275,840 

1,072.685 

8,127,298 

941.403 

89,416 

699,285 

97,942 

8,080,874 
487,187 

2,198.592 
583,165 

708,802 

1,868.960 

106,460 

217,258 

1,634,.585 

518,220 

150.423 

162,963 

171,646 

171,247 

17,852 

479,560 

$488,162 

2,786,874 

2,21.5,029 

97.514 

275,742 

1,000,221 

4,388,846 

1,197,643 

158,135 

878,328 

119,985 

2,595,098 
424,673 

2.425,195 
'654,837 

864.825 

2,402,807 

167,172 

141,510 

1,.578,945 

529.130 

142,960 

164,984 

11.%3;5S 

127,871 

20,825 

288,987 

Fruits,  nuts,  preserves 

Eice        

Cereals,  flour,  pulse,  cacao. . 

Cheese 

Fish             

Dry  goods. 
Cottons 

Linens 

Silks     

Other  manufaclmres. 

Wood       

Metal 

Perfumery 

Candles,  sperm,  lard 

Tobacco  of  all  kinds 

Coin. 
Gold  and  silver 

Total  value  of  aM  Imports 

$25,485,565 

1  $26,320,460 

$28,983,227 

$82,311,4:30  |  $29,780,242 

$27,789,800 

$31,894,578 

In  1851  Cuba  imported  to  the  amount  of  .$32,311,- 
4.30,  being  an  increase  over  the  year  1850  of  $3,328,- 
203,  -which  exceeded  the  importations  of  1849  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars.     The  only  articles  that  had 


suffered  diminution  were  liquids,  woolens,  and   ma- 
terials for  railroad  cars. 

Under  the  national  flag $19,899,176 

Under  foreign  fla^s 12,412.254 

Total  importations  in  1851,  $:32,311,430 
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►  NCMBEK  OP  VKS8EL8   KNTF.ItlNfi   TlIF-    POBT8  OF    CdBA    FBOU 

1S4H  TO  1854. 


Nation. 

IMS. 

IWJ. 

IS50. 

1851. 

1862. 

I8S3.      1654. 

Spanisli 

875 

070 

b5 

72 

2(t 

21 

■28 

15 

16 

7 

2 

6 

2 

1 

3,648 

^77 

i,rm 

itA 
07 
58 
11 
24 
24 
9 
12 
15 
13 
9 
8 



878 

um 

498 
125 
70 
24 
20 
49 

7 
25 
22 

9 
11 

2 
18 

2 

883 

2,014 

570 

116 

74 

85 

25 

61 

13 

27 

14 

7 

'"s 

23 

4 

947 
1,886 

476 
82 
60 
82 
36 
27 
11 
11 
8 
27 

'"2 

2 

6 

8.612 

901      928 

2,807,  2,130 

8081    407 

United  States. . . . 
Engli.sh 

French 

German 

Danish 

Dutch 

120 
57 
20 
24 
45 
13 
17 
7 
17 

■"2 

8 
6 

IfX) 
67 
29 
25 
24 
16 
16 
1 
4 

""4 

Belgian 

Span.  American.. 
Swed.  &  Norweg. 

Prussian 

Sardinian 

Italian 

Total 

3,213 

8,356 

8,869 

3,918 

8,811 

The  imports  under  the  Spanish  flag  exceeded  those 
of  1850  by  $1,444,104 — a  result  that  was  considered 
chiefly  attril)utable  to  the  system  of  duties  in  force; 
under  foreign  flag.«!,  the  importations,  which  for  sev- 
eral years  had  rarely  exceeded  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, increased  in  1851  to  the  amount  of  $1,884,098 
over  the  previous  year.  The  merchandise  brought 
from  Spanish  ports  amounted  to  more  than  eight  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  being  $352,181  more  than 
the  total  imports  from  the  United  States  ;  $1,225,300 
more  than  those  from  Great  Britain  ;  $5,740,461  more 
than  those  from  the  former  Spanish  possessions,  and 
nearly  25  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  imports 
from  all  countries. 

The  exports  of  1851  exceeded  those  of  1850  by 
$5,709,735,  which  was  an  increase  over  1819  of  more 
than  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  following  will 
show  the  relative  proportion  of  the  exports  in  Spanish 
and  foreign  bottoms  in  1851 : 

Importa. 

In  national  vessels .$19,899,176 

In  foreign  vessels 12,412,264 


Exports. 
$6,204,653 
25,137,029 


Total  in  1851 $82,311,480        $31,341,682 

Of  the  exports  this  was  an  increase  over  1850  of 
$184,013  in  national  ships,  and  $5,525,721  in  foreign 
ships  ;  which  was  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
increased  production  and  exports  of  the  island  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  quantity  of  sugar  exported 
from  the  island  in  1851  was  281,.3'81  boxes  over  1850, 
which  exceeded  the  previous  year  nearly  150,000 
boxes.  The  increase  of  the  important  staples  of  mo- 
lasses, coffee,  and  tobacco  (raw  and  manufactured), 
though  not  so  great,  was  highly  important.  These 
facts  are  significant  of  the  force  of  foreign  reciprocal 
duties,  and  forcilily  demon.strate  that  any  discrimi- 
nating export  or  tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels,  suf- 
ficiently effective  to  give  this  outward  movement  to 
the  Spanish  flag,  must  fatally  injure  the  productive- 
ness, national  commerce,  and  industry  of  the  island. 

The  amount  of  shipping  which  entered  the  ports 
of  Cul)a  during  1850  and  1851,  was  as  follows  : 

1850.  1851. 

Under  the  national  flag 24,112        270.176  tons. 

Under  foreign  flags 99,864        727,814     " 

Total 128.976       997,990     " 

A  comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  year  is  15  with 
those  for  the  year  under  review  gives  to  the  Spanish 
flag  an  increase,  during  that  period,  of  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

The  value  of  tlic  importations  diminished  in  the 
year  1852  .$2,531,188,  and  the  exportations  $3,887,716, 
below  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  falling  otf  in 
imports  was  on  the  articles  rice,  91, .382  arrobas  ;  pork, 
187,413  pounds;  hams,  878,.532  pounds;  lard,  3,891 
arrobas;  butter,  133,775  pounds;  jerked  beef.  118,317 
arrobas;  and  in  exports,  on  cotton,  1,036  pounds;  su- 
gar, 130,982  boxes  ;  molasses,  55,834  hogsheads  ;  cop- 
per, 51,412  quintals  ;  segars,  127,740,000.  The  great 
falling  off'  in  the  item  of  sugar  could  not  have  failed 
to  act  in  a  corresponding  manner  on  the  amount  of 
tonnage,  and  measurably,  on  the  value  of  imports. 


The  importations  in  1853  reached  an  aggregate  value 
of  .$27,789,800 — an  amount  exceeded,  the  preceding 
year,  by  $1,990,441.  The  articles  which  suffered  the 
:  greatest  diminution  were  codfish,  flour,  beef,  lard, 
cheese,  jerked  beef,  bacon,  Sjianish  and  foreign  wines. 
While  thus  the  value  of' imports  diminished,  that  of 
exports  considerably  increased.  ITie  total  increase 
over  18.52  amounted  to  $3,756,468. 

The  United  States  exported  to  Cuba  in  1856  goods 
to  the  value  of  $7,800,263,  being  a  decrease  on  the 
exportations  of  the  preceding  year  of  $195,319 ;  and 
imported  to  the  value  of  $24,435,693,  showing  an 
increase  of  $5,810,254.  The  total  trade  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  is  usually  about  the  third  part, 
or  33J-  per  c«nt.,  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of 
the  island.  The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  the 
ports  of  Cuba  in  1853  was  3,918  ;  total  number  cleared, 
3,827.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  nationality 
of  these  vessels  : 


Nationality. 


Entered. 


Spanish 

United  States 

British 

French 

Belgian 

Dutch 

German 

Danish 

Swedish 

Russian 

Prussian 

Spanish  American. 

Italian 

Brazilian 

Austrian 

Total 


901 

3,807 

863 

126 

45 

24 

57 

20 

17 

7 

17 

13 

6 

2 


Cleared. 


882 

2,178 

461 

121 

26 

18 

67 

23 

22 

11 

7 

11 

5 


3,91S 


8,827 


In  1854  the  total  trade  of  Cuba  ascended  to  $64,- 
078,309,  viz. :  imports  to  $31,394,  578,  and  exports  to 
$32,683,731.  This  movement  exhibited  the  following 
result,  when  compared  "with  the  trade  of  the  preceding 
j'ear : 

Imports.  Exports. 

1  S.S4 $31,394,578     $S2,6S3,731 

1S53 27,7S9,S00     31,210,405 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding figures  are  derived  exhibits  the  following 
details :  Of  imports,  the  increase  is  perceived  espe- 
cially on  the  articles  codfish,  flour  (national  and  for- 
eign), pork,  beef,  hams,  lard,  cheese,  jerked  beef, 
bacon,  and  foregn  wine  ;  while  there  was  a  slight  de- 
crease on  the  articles  rice,  butter,  and  Spanish  wine. 
Of  exports,  the  increase  fell,  chiefly,  on  rum,  sugar, 
coffee,  wax,  woods,  honey,  copper  ore,  leaf  tobacco, 
and  segars  ;  while  the  articles  raw  cotton  and  molas- 
ses show  a  slight  falling  off.  Under  the  national 
flag,  the  increase  of  importations  over  ttose  of  1853, 
was,  in  value,  $2,254,524  ;  in  foreign  bottoms  there 
was  a  similar  increase  of  $1,350,453.  The  increase 
in  exports,  under  the  Spanish  flag,  was  $],232,7.')9 ; 
under  foreign  flags,  $240,560,  The  exports  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  during  this  year,  amounted 
in  value  to  $11,641,813,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the 
exports  of  the  island  to  all  countries  ;  the  imports  into 
Cuba  from  the  United  States,  during  the  same  period, 
reached,  in  value,  $7,807,080,  or  over  one  fourth  of 
the  total  imports  from  all  countries.  Of  the  im|x>rts 
into  Cuba  from  the  United  States,  only  $19,755.  in 
value,  was  carried  in  Spanish  vessels  ;  while  the  value 
of  such  imports,  under  foreign  flags,  reached  as  high 
as  $7,847,925.  The  exports  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  were  exclusively  borne  in  foreig:n  liottoms — 
two  arrivals,  one  from  Havana,  carr\-ing  a  value  of 
$?19  ;  the  other  from  Gibara,  with  freight  amounting 
to  $.W0  :  in  all,  $759 — being  too  insignificant  to  con- 
stitute a  noticeable  exception. 

The  following  "  st:itemeuts"  of  revenue  collected 
by  the  maritime  and  terrestrial  custom-houses  of  that 
island  in  the  year  1855,  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  published  in  the  government  Gazette,  by  order 
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of  the  superintendent-general  of  the  royal  exchequer, 
indicate  increased  activity'  of  trade  ;  the  excess  of 
revenue  collected  in  December,  1855,  over  the  same 


month  in  1854,  being  nearly  $254,000,  and  the  excess* 
for  the  whole  of  1855  over  the  whole  of  1854  amount- 
ing to  $350,428  43f . 


Statemext  of  Eevenue  collected  in  Cuba 

IN   1855   AND 

1854,   COMPAEED. 

Administrations. 

In  the  year  1855. 

In  tlie  year  1854. 

Increase  in  1855.              |             Decrease  in  1856.             | 

Maritime.      ;      lerrefilrial. 

Maritime.      ,     Terrestrial. 

Maritime. 

'ierreslrial.      |       Maritime. 

Terrestrial, 

$6,456,359 
869,011 
315,560 
260,561 

132,511 
354,272 
58,715 
626,699 
62,148 
42,710 

3,493 
74,451 
10,600 
16,961 

$2,094,971 

230,900 

86,782 

78,719 

63,534 

83,584 

31,865 

84,429 

37,269 

364.520 

34,709 

7,578 

50,092 

30,876 

11,043 

9,921 

630 

14,529 

183,950 

1,096,429 

$6,416,416 
918,509 
329,954 
216,233 

30,ii4 
115,878 
359,891 

48,322 
674,362 

75,5S5 

40,170 

22^910 
95,654 
17,950 
12,936 

$2,033,226 

205,651 

58,943 

63,903 

63,608 

69,010 

29,010 

59,650 

41,301 

296,378 

30,834 

8,111 

37,539 

24,712 

7,267 

9,818 

635 

8,525 

177,159 

939,492 

$39,943 

^328 

16,633 
10,392 

"2,540 

4^025 

$61,745 
25,248 
27,839 
14,815 

4,925 
14,573 

2,854 
24,779 

68,i42 

3,874 

12,552 

6,163 

3,776 

102 

6,003 

6,791 

156,937 

$49,498 
14,393 

80,ii4 

47,663 
13,437 

14,411 

21.503 

7,350 

$4,031 
'  '532 

'""5 

Trinidad 

Villa-Clara 

Sto.  Espiritu 

Sagua  la  Grande.. 

Cienfaegos 

Retnedios 

Cuba 

Manzanillo 

Glbara 

Sta.  Craz 

Gnantanamo 

Pto.  Principe 

Lottery  departm. . 
Total 

$9,288,761* 

$4,601,338 

$9,374,891 

$4,164,779     1  $117,863      |   $441,127 

$203,992t 

$4,569 

Kevenue  collected  in  1855,  $13,890,100,t  and  in  1854,  $13,539,671,  an  increase  in  1855  of  $350,428.                      | 

*  Error  in  original :  the  figures  should  be  9,284,061. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the 
Balanzas  Generates,  from  which  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  tables  are  derived,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  giving  the  precise  quantities  and  values  of  the 
commercial  exchanges  of  the  island  of  Cuba  with 
foreign  nations.  Thej',  doubtless,  present  the  mini- 
mum amounts  of  each,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  custom-house  officials,  by  whom  these 
annual  reports  are  prepared,  to  undervalue  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  island.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1825, 
the  unreliability  of  these  Balanzas,  as  authority  in 
statistical  compilations,  requiring  precise  accuracy, 
was  noticed  by  Baron  Humboldt,  in  that  portion  of 
his  "  Personal  Narrative"  which  relates  to  the  island 
of  Cuba.  Alluding  to  them,  he  observes  :  "  I  have 
examined,  in  another  work,  fifteen  years  since,  the 
basis  upon  which  are  founded  the  tables  published 
imder  the  fallacious  title  of  '  Balanzas  de  Comerico.'  " 
Since  that  period,  it  would  seem  that  but  little  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  these 

COMJIEECE   OF   CnBA  WITU  FOREIGN  NATIONS    FEOM   1826   TO   1840. 

IMPORTS. 


t  Error  ©f  $5,618— excess.  J  Error  of  $4,700— e.xcess. 

annual  exhibits  of  trade  ;  for  the  Department  is  offi- 
ciall}'  advised,  as  late  as  1853,  that,  in  respect  of  val- 
ues, the  amounts  stated  in  the  Balanzas  are  fully 
one  fourth  less  than  the  real  market  value  both  of 
imports  and  exports.  However  this  may  be,  the 
statements  and  tables  given  are  all  which  are  accessi- 
ble ;  none  other  being  published  or  prepared  ;  and  for 
all  useful  purposes,  thej'  will  serve  the  statistician  as 
well  as  if  the  greatest  accuracy  had  been  attained. 

The  commerce  of  Cuba  with  foreign  nations  for  the 
year  1854,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  annexed  statements, 
taken  from  the  "  Balanzas  Generales"  for  that  year. 
It  is  followed  by  two  other  tables,  made  up  from  the 
Balanzas,  designed  to  illustrate  the  commercial  move- 
ments of  Cuba  during  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
from  1826  to  1854,  both  inclusive  ;  while  a  third  table 
exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  with  the  duties  received,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  during  a 
period  of  seven  j^ears,  from  1848  to  1854. 

[Made  up  fbom  the  "Balanzas  Generales."] 


Years. 

National 
commerce. 

In  national 

vessels. 

United 

States. 

England, 

Spanish 

American 

ports. 

France. 

Hanse  Towns 

and 
Netherlands. 

Ports  of  the 
Baltic. 

Italy  and 
Portugal. 

Deposit, 

Total. 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

2,858°793 
2,541,322 
4,523,302 
4,961,043 
4,739,776 
4121,829 
S;576,707 
3,185,781 
3.412,487 
3,508,349 
4,470,725 
4,659,153 
4,400,987 
5,320,515 
5,295,261 

Pesos. 

314,683 

349,728 

431,553 

844,826 

1,0.'.1,538 

1,825,890 

3,178,596 

4,777,530 

4,970,013 

5,200,955 

5,680,070 

4,966,191 

6.163,152 

7,108,704 

6,634,718 

Pesos.      1      Pesos. 

5.632,808   1,323,627 
7,162,695'  1,618,371 
6,599,096:  1,770.085 
5,734,765   1,837,775 
4,791,544  1,745,388 
4,690,308   1,465,983 
3,542,930;  1,257,964 
4,461,472,  1,62.5,173 
3,690,101   1,676,918 
5,406,919   1,689,465 
6,553,28l|  1,522,429 
6,548,9571  1,373,964 
6,202,002   1,439,300 
6,132,794'  1,770,499 
5,654,125|  1,437,199 

Pesos. 

l,87l',786 
1,747.224 
2,084,552 
1,579,588 
1,099,367 
1,713,650 
1,467,125 
915,541 

Pesos. 

1,169,451 

1,472,204 

1.635,855 

1,245,947 

721,648 

669,604 

805,824 

927,491 

906,414 

904,140 

817,445 

861,360 

816,954 

714,664 

618,461 

Pes„3. 
1,631,125 

1,640,011 

2,082,906 

1,846,875 

1,701,358 

1,808,899 

1,918,197 

1,145,967 

855,363 

619,211 

766,959 

565,048 

916,498 

552,078 

1,010,291 

Pesos. 
16,849 

192,826 

176,027 
87,886 
81,958 
20,632 
33,843 
90,931 
19,215 
55,687 
59,068 
28,341 
79,193 

124405 
47,914 

Pesos. 

218,794 

309,047 

282,584 

115,293 

102.116 

50,532 

87,834 

96,754 

151,151 

145,443 

92,628 

95,450 

64,593 

86,099 

29,492 

Pesos. 

1,759,621 
2,066,646 
2,033.508 
2.524442 
1,236,283 
895,061 
796,512 
828,193 
1,134407 
1,107,345 
1,009,771 
2,6:39.521 
2.873.545 
2;087.911 
3,357,172 

14925,754 
17.352,854 
19,534,922 
18,695.856 
16,171,562 
15,543,791 
15,198,465 
18,511,1:32 
18,563,800 
20,722,072 
22,551,969 
22,940,857 
24729.878 
25,217,796 
24,700,189 

EXPORTS. 

1826 
1827 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
T834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

1,992,689 
2,284,250 
1.556,224 
2,292,580 
3.740.747 
2.103,761 
2.173,537 
1.854,714 
2,074,.593 
1,801,092 
2,348,453 
2,919,474 
2,692,159 
2,719,792 
3,473,630 

186,878 

184,059 

711.479 

562.6.53 

543.267 

727,338 

993.404 

1,274,04(1 

1,401,56-1 

1,114.695 

917,733 

1.294,282 

1.582,840 

1,951,785 

2,044,441 

3,894,507 
4,1(17,449 
3,176.964 
3,19],.535 
4,266,782 
3.921,502 
3,10-i.4()n 
4,3S6.'i'<5 
3,V24,724 
4,305,5(19 
5,513,924 
5,792,623 
5,.574,591 
5,528,045 
5,660,739 

1,583,474 
1,605,073 
1,611,820 
1,729,404 
1,223,594 
1,507,720 
2,101,686 
91(».9'<1 
2.030,387 
1,754,076 
1.700,115 
2,990,406 
3.0S3,328 
5,141,098 
6,749,433 

19,6^8 
16,214 
10,275 
80,185 
248,323 
80,562 
70,985 
87,219 

1,162,218 
1,0*3,618 
754,812 
907,808 
757,730 
441,058 
360,999 
531,321 
607,4:31 
603,985 
489,654 
1,344,608 
771,572 
845,906 
908,605 

2,998,154 
2,651,08:3 
2,809,229 
2,406,813 
2,448,290 
2,188,299 
2,590,813 
1,771,381 
2,289,782 
2,076,001 
1,934,935 
2,713,586 
2,693,163 
2,054,083 
2,835,620 

478,223 

487,283 

783,521 

904920 

1,035,263 

544,839 

1,135,525 

1,137,774 

1,081,284 

994,771 

1,029,570 

044,018 

1,646,953 

260,401 

924:398 

200,761 
439,402 
237,289 
803,.540 
334,137 
443,466 
393,574 
250,511 
101,443 
1.58,926 
264,730 
523,106 
866,643 
424,905 
319,941 

1,312,339   13.809,888 

1,48:3,966   14236,192 

1.473,020    13,114362 

1.6,53.247    13,9.52.405 

1,521,144   15.870,968 

890,044,  12,913,711 

737,009!  13,595,017 

858,8131  13,996,100 

954.015   14,437,9,55 

1,179,252   14059,246 

1,132,942    15,393,2-15 

1,^175,918   20,346,407 

1,674,287   20,471,102 

2,478,848  21,481,848 

2,987,745   25,941,783 
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COMPABATIVE   SUMJIAKT   OP  THE  COMMERCE   OF   ClTBA,  FEOM  1841   TO  1854.      [FeOM  THE   "  BaLANZAB   GeSEEALES."] 


VAXUE   OF  IMPORTATION. 


VALUE   OF  BXFOBTATION, 


Yeare. 


In  national    In  fori 


Total. 


EXPORTATION  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  PEODUCTIONS  OF  THE 


Sngar.     -Molasses  Brandy.l    Coffee. 


I       Ptsos.      1      Pe~..8.  Pesos.  Ph^....  Pp,.,..  Pbm.s.      '  Box^s.         Hh.ls.t      Pipes.    Aro.lms.S I  Quintals.  1    P  Mi.d-.    :Si-if,ir*M 

1841  |14,113,783'10.967,625125,OS1,40S  7,148,674  79,62.5,940  26.774,614  829,4:i2  131,390  11,3021,235.006    693,060  5,757  577170,171 

1842  114,387,73610,249,790124,6.37,527  6,976,584 19,708,117  26,6S4,701i  817.643  119,138  10,2271,998,8461   783,97115,942,833150,289 

1843  13,363,741 10,058.354  23,422,096  6,950,888 18,078,903 ■25,029,712]  8s9,103;  191,093  13,810  1,631,782    768,6507,208,238257,997 


1844  !l3,218,S68 11,837,377  25,056,231,5,552,746 19,873.845  2.5,426,591 
1845*16,969.796 11,037,764  28,007,560  6,708,50l|l2,084,310|l8,792,S72 


1846 
1847 
1843 
1849 
1S50 
1.S51 
1852 
1853 
1854 


13,651,329  8,974,069  22,625,399 
15,648,87016.740,248:32,389,119 
15,222,318 10;213.247  25,435,565 
16,366,844  9,95.3.615!26.320,460 
18,455,07i:i0,528,155|28,9S3.22' 
19,S99,176'12,412,254  32,311,430 
20,325,751  9.454,490129.780.242 
18,421,624  9.368,175  27.789,800 
20,675,94810,718,629131,394,578 


5,818,881|16,181,707|22,000,568 
6,549,357  21,449,413,27,998,770 
5,045,09320,031,974,26,077,098 
5,573,535;i6,863,021 22,4^36,556 
6,020,639,19,611,308,25,631,948 
6,204,653  25,137,029,31,341.683 
7,018,017  20,4^35.918  27,453,936 
7,273.S47:23.936,.557i31,210,405 
8,506,607  24,177,123|31,6&3, 731 


1,009.565 
475.286 
987,742 
l,274.■^ll 
1,228,718 
1,099.884 
1,249,613 
1,5:39,994 
1,409,012 
1,657.192 
1,685,751 


172,431 
121,822 
203,597 

252,840 


228,726 
246,570 
269,044 
318,428 
262,593 


6,326 1,240,032 


4,120 

9,032 
19,732 
16,339 
11,640 

4,825 

9,221 

11.359 

303,331!  14,2941   442,730 

261,8151  25,2721    511,493 


559,322 

817,662 

932,154 

694,13^ 

877.13 

620.134 

575,119 

739.326 


2,003,5374,633,768 
869,922  6,674,873 
635,6.54  8,826.047 
565,4959,-309,506 
656,49116.275,630 
583,310  4;019,133 
552.288i7,978J4S 
432,882  ;9,436;591 
381,470  9,737,443 
345,080:8,039,797 
549,5539,809,150 


128,505 
158,581 
153,356 
244,812 
161,480 
123,720 
212,640 
270,313 
180,610 
237,350 
251,313 


1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845* 

1846 

1^47 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1858 

1S54 


1,053 
884 
815 
855 
917 
847 
819 
875 
877 
878 
883 
947 
902 
928 


1,981 
1.778 
1,770 
2,880 
1.715 
2.244 
2,922 
2.673 
2,-336 
2,478 
2,986 
2,665 
8,014 
2,884 


Totals, 


8,0-34 
2,657 
2,585 
3,235 
2.6-32 
8.091 
8,741 
3,548 
3,213 
3,356 
-3.869 
8,612 
3,916 
8,812 


Tonnage,  f 


467.889 
472.106 
477,792 
597.920 
47-3.015 
550,153 
689,770 
728.285 
712,572 
874,014 
997,990 
622,016 
713,.340 
742,794 


Duties  on 
importation. 


Pesos. 

5.943,819 
6,005,632 
5,396,-339 
6.020,408 
6.396.416 
5,413,422 
6.601,233 
6,174,533 
5,844,788 
6,964,147 
6,668,842 
7,22.5,784 
7,01-3,5-34 
7,796,652 


Duties  on 
exportation. 


1,322,644 

1,377,714 

1,590,677 

1,140,228 

574,831 

739,379 

89-3.097 

709,325 

684,477 

757,103 

1,79-3,992 

1,647,-302 

1,816,782 

1,947,043 


7,266,464 
7,383,346 
6,987,017 
7,160,631 
5.970.748 
6,152,802 
7,494.-331 
0,883,858 
6.429,260 
6,721.250 
8,462,834 
8,878,086 
8,8-30,317 
9,743,696 


*  From  1841  to  1845,  these  totals  include 
the  value  of  goods  •placed  on  deposit,  a.s 
well  as  of  those  actually  imported  or  ex- 
ported, and  are  thus  considerably  aug- 
mented. Prior  to  1845,  no  distinct  column 
was  devoted  to  deposit  in  the  Balanza 
General ;  but  since  that  year  such  distinc 
tion  has  been  observed,  and  the  result  is 
perceived  in  the  diminution  of  the  amounts 
of  values. 

t  Prior  to  1845,  but  one  column  was  de 
voted  to  tonnage,  no  distinction  being 
made  between  the  tonnage  of  national  and 
foreign  vessels  in  the  Balanza;  but  since 
that  year  such  distinction  has  been  made, 
though  it  is  not  regarded  in  this  statement. 

i  Of  36  gallons. 

§  Arroba=25i  pounds. 


Gesekal  COMPAP.ATIVE  Statement  of  the  Amount  and  Chap.actep.  of  the  Commerce  of  Citba  and  Porto  Rico 
FROM  184S  to  1854,  wiTu  the  Amounts  of  Duties  eeceived,  and  tue  Numbers  of  Vessels  enteeed  and 
cleared,  and  the  eespbctive  Tonnage  of  the  sa.me. 

[From  the  "Balanzas  Generales."] 
CUBA. 


IJIPORTATIOX  INTO  CUBA. 

E.XPORTATIO-V  FROM  CUBA. 

DUTIES 
RECEIVED. 

NO.  OF  VESSELS  &  TO\NAGE.| 

Years. 

NATIONAL 
FKODUCIS. 

FOREIGN   PEODUCIS. 

TOTAL 
IMPORTS. 

FOR  THE 
NATIONAL 
TRADE. 

FOR  THE   FOREIGN 
TRADE. 

TOTAL 
EXPORTS. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

In  Spanish 

vessels 
generally. 

In  Spanish 

In  foreign 
vessels. 

In  Spanish 
giner'ally. 

In  Spanish   In  foreign 
vessels.        vessels. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1    Dollars.     1    Dollars. 

1848]  7,088,750   8,1-33,567 
1849   7.fi'<2.7.-.7|  8,691,714 
ls.->(i   s.<;4o.r,o5   9,824,259 
Kil    -.51  If  i.-j;,s  11,413,927 
1852  lo.2(Mi.429 10.199.7-31 
18.53   7,756,90510,791,648 
lb.54,  9,057,42811,631,852 

Dollars. 

10,213,247 
9,945,988 

10,518,-341 

12,-397,245 
9.380.082 
9.241,247 

10,70.5,298 

Dollars,     j  Dollars. 
25,4-35,665,3,927,007 
26,-320,460-3,113,070 
28,983,2273,071,084 
32,311,4-30  2,836,-328 
29,78(1.242-3.882,6-34 
27,789,800  3,298.871 
31,394,578  3,615,693 

Dollars.    1     Dollars.     |     Dollars. 

2,118,086  20,031,974  26,077,068 
2,460,464 16,863,021  22,436,556 
2,957,783,19,60-3,080  25,6.31,948 
3,3a2,7S7i2.5,122,.567  31,-341,683 
-3,1-3.5.383  20.4:35.913  27,453,936 
3,974.976,2:3.936,.567;31.210,405 
4,890,914  24,177,123  32,683.731 

Dollars. 

6,883.853 
6,429,260 
6,721,250 
8.462,834 
8,878,086 
8,830,317 
9,743,696 

3,543 
;3,218 
8,-356 
3,865 
3,617 
8,916 
3,812 

728,285 
712,572 
874,014 
997,990 
622,016 
71:3.340 
742,794 

2,949 

2,899 
-3.151 
3,783 
3.274 
3,827 
3,667 

No  data. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

POPvTO   RICO.                                                                                 j 

1848   1.148,079 
1849,  1,011,000 
18-501  1,-356,961 
18-51    1,542,717 
18.52   2.030,947 
1853   1,411,004 

1,79-3.-370 
2,319,032 

1,879,488 
2.210,062 
2,122,784 
2,194,-375 

1,528,301    4,409.751 
1,651,550   4,981,583 
1,985,579,  5,222,029 
2,-321,089    6,073,870 
2,144,663   6,298,395 
1,730,530   5,335,910 

660,820]   238.816 
464129    237.823 
23-3,916    271,860 
562,451    280,840 
409,618    349,718 
440,406i   335,090 

4,69.5,600 
4,700,419 
5,-321,542 
4,918,682 
-3,s93,002 
4,52:3,881 

6,59.5,136 
6,402,371 
6,877,319 
5,761,974 
4,6-52,339 
5,299,327 

1,034.289 

i;0S2.3O7 
1,189,001 
1,069,418 
1,259,173 

1,051,387 

1,056  118,91 0!  1.129 

1,095  124.S51  1.120 
1.206  1:;l',ii4o  1.179 
1,324, 1611,586  l,2o9 
1,462, 17.5,8:36,  ],.852 
1,-333  151,663  1,225 

12.3,250 
129..573 
131.767 
154,042 
168,766 
154,867 

General  Port  Rerndations.  1.  Ships  leaving  irith  a  fuU 
cargo  of  molasBes  are  free  of  tonnage  duties. 

2.  Ships  arriving  in  ballast,  and  leaving  in  the  same  state, 
pay  no  tonnage  duty  ;  but  if  they  should  talie  return  cargoes 
of  the  fruits,  or  other  articles  of  the  island  (entire  cargoes  of 
niolasscB  only  excepted),  they  pay  the  regular  duty. 

3.  Ships  arriving  in  distress  for  water,  or  other  necessaries, 
are  free  from  tonnage  duty  ;  but  when  they  discharge  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  cargo  (unless  every  part  is  again  taken 
in,  and  no  niore),  or  load  ^vith  produce,  foreign  or  native  (mo- 
lasses excepted),  they  are  subjected  to  the  entire  tonnage  duty. 

4.  Vessels,  foreign  or  national,  which  have  left  a  port  of 
the  island,  having  paid  the  proper  tonnage  duty,  and  which 
enter  any  port  of  the  island  to  repair  damages  they  may  have 
sustained  at  sea,  by  reason  of  storm  or  other  casualty,  are 
exempt  from  further  tonnage  duty. 

5.  Vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  island  with  mineral 
coal,  in  equal  or  greater  quantity  than  the  number  of  tons 
per  their  register,  pay  only  50  cents  per  ton  for  tonnage  duty, 
even  if  they  bring  other  merchandise  besides.  They  are  also 
exempt  from  all  other  local  charges  (excepting  captain  of  the 
port's  fees),  such  as  ponton  and  liealth  dues,  custom-house 
visits,  entry  and  clearance  fees,  wharfage,  stage-hire,  etc. 
Such  as  bring  coal,  solely,  in  less  quantity  than  their  tonnage 


measure,  pay  50  cents  per  ton  upon  the  portion  occupied  by 
coal ;  and  the  difference  between  this  portion  and  the  num- 
ber of  tons  that  the  vessel  may  prove  to  have,  by  Spanish 
measurement,  will  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the  full 
tonnage  duty  ;  but  these  vessels  are  allowed  the  exemption 
from  all  other  charges  except  captain  of  the  port's  fees. 

Vessels  having  on  board,  besides  cotil  in  less  quantity  than 
their  measurement,  other  cargo,  are  in  the  same  case  re- 
specting the  tonnage  dues,  but  are  subject  to  the  ponton, 
health  visits,  registering  and  other  usual  dues.  Mail  steam- 
ers, recognized  as  such,  are  permitted  to  bring  and  carry  8 
tons  of  cargo  without  paying  tonnage  clues.  If  the  cargo 
discharged  exceeds  3  tons,  they  pay  duty  on  such  excess 
over  and  above  the  3  tons.  Vessels  going  from  one  port  to 
another  of  the  island,  carry  a  sea-letter  of  introduction  to 
the  cnstom-house  of  the  other  port,  stating  that  the  regular 
charges  have  been  paid.  This  letter  costs  $4.  By  order  of 
November  4,  18.54,  all  vessels  having  to  perform  quarantine 
must  go  either  to  Havana  or  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  for  that 
purpose.  Quarantine  fee,  ^1  per  day.  Besides  the  forego- 
ing general  regulations,  which  arc  in  force  at  all  the  ports  of 
the  island,  there  are  others  of  a  more  local  character,  appli- 
cable to  some,  and  not  to  others.  These  relate  more  especi- 
ally to  tonnage  and  port  duties,  and  other  charges. 
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The  tonnage  duties  and  other  charges  at  the  princi- 
pal ports  are  sulijoined  : 

AT  HAVANA. 


Nature  of  charges. 


Health  visit,  per  ton* 

Governinont  Interpreter 

Captain  of  tlio  port's  fees :  on  entering. . 
on  clearing... 

Translation  of  manifest 

Tonnage  duty,  per  tont 

Light  (lues,  per  ton 

Ponton  (lues,  per  ton 

Wharfage  dues,  per  ton 

Custom-house  fees :  Inward  visit 

Outward  visit 

Annotation  fee , 

K.xtract  of  Manifest,  from 

Eegihtor  duos  (for  each  daily  return  of 
cargo  discharged,  whether  one  or  one 
thousand  packages) 

For  outward  register  and  stamp  paper. 

Bill  of  health,  ovor  I.'jO  tons 

under  150  tons 


Forelei 

veueM 
pay 


10  03 
2  00 
8  00 
8  00 

4  00 

1  50 
0-06} 
0  2lJ 
0  OIJ 

5  50 

6  50 

2  00 
4—6  00 


5  50 
8  25 

6  00 
4  00 


Spanlnh 
vetKelt 

I"'.v 


is  the  same  as  paid  by  Spanish  men-of-war. — f^l  in, 
and  the  same  out. 

AT  BAEACOA. 


8  00 

8  00 

0  62J 

0  03i 

0  'iVn 

0  Oli 

6  50 

5  50 

2  00 

4—6  00 

6  60 

8  25 

6  00 

4  00 

*  This  fee  is  received  by  the  boarding  physician,  and  is 
applied  to  the  general  board  of  health.  Ho  receives  the  bill 
of  health,  which  must  be  authenticated  by  the  Spanish  con- 
sul at  the  port  of  departure,  under  a  penalty  of  being  sent  to 
quarantine  for  seven  days,  and  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars. 

t  I'er  Spanish  measurement;  in  addition  to  this  duty,  one 
per  cent,  balanza  upon  the  result  of  the  tons,  multiplied  by 
ij^,  is  charged. 

Pilotnf/e.  It  is  optional  for  a  ves.sel  to  take  a 
pilot,  unless  she  goes  into  the  inner  harbor  beyond 
the  shoals ;  in  which  case,  whether  she  takes  one  or 
not,  she  has  to  pay  $10  coming  in  as  far  as  the  inner 
harbor,  .*10  going  out,  and  $10  from  any  part  of  the 
outer  harbor  into  tlie  inner.  Foreign  men-of-war  pay 
no  port  charges.     If  a  pilot  is  taken,  the  rate  charged 


Nature  of  Cbargea. 


Foreiei 

▼e«fteu 


Tonnage  duty 

Anchorage 

Free  pass  at  the  fort 

Health  officers'  fee  for  boarding  vessels 

Custom-house  interpreter's  fee 

Custom-bouse  olHcer's  fee  to  xMt  on  board,  to 
seal  and  unseal,  so  long  as  the  vessel  Is  diS' 
charging 

Opening  vessel's  register 

Register  of  despatch 


$1  50 

12  00 

8  00 

8  00 

5  00 


5  00 

8  00 
8  00 


AT  SAINT  JAGG. 


Nature  of  charges. 


Foreign 
vetseu 
pay 


Health  visit,  per  ton 

Government  interpreter 

Custom-house  interpreter 

•'  Inward  visit 

"  outward  visit 

E.xtract  of  manifest 

Custom-house  officer,  per  diem,  while  ves- 
sel is  discharging 

On  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  duty, 
per  cent 

Light-house  dues,  per  ton 

Captain  of  port's  fee 

Fort  pass 

Pilotage 

Wharfage  per  diem,  on  100  tons 

Wharfinger 

Stamped  paper 

Clearance 

Telegraph 

Duty  per  ton 


$0  08i 
2  00 

4  00 

5  50 
5  50 

0  50 

5  50 

1  00 
0  06J 

12  50 

0  50 
4  00 

1  50 
1  50 

10  00 
8  50 
4  00 
1  50 


$0  Oli 


5  50 
5  50 

0  50 

5  50 

1  00 
0  03i 

12  50 
0  50 
4  00 

0  75 

1  50 
10  00 

8  50 
4  00 
0  62i 


AT  TEINIDAD,  MATANZAS,  AND  CAEDENAS. 


Nature  of  charges. 


FOREIGN   TESSELS  PAY 


At  Trinidad.     I 


At  Cardenas. 


On  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  duty 

Light  duos,  per  ton 

Pilotage  for  schooner,  In  and  out 

"  brig,  "  

"  bark  or  ship,  "  

Entering  in  ballast,  per  day 

"        with  cargo,  while  discharging,  per  day. 

Clearing  in  ballast ". . 

"         with  cargo 

Governor's  foe 

Health  visit,  per  ton 

Captain  of  the  port 

Fort  pass 

Mud-machine  duty,  per  ton 

Look-out  man 


One  per  cent, 
10  06} 
22  00 
29  00 
84  00 

3  25 

5  50 

2  75 
21  50 

3  00 

0  03 
10  00 

1  00 

0  215 

1  00 


|0  06} 
)  Entering    and    Icav-i  (  WTien  drawing  7  to 
)■    Ing  with   or  with-  J.      10  feet  $12.    Each 
)     out  pilot,  |12  00..  I     additional  foot,  |2 


Whole  expense,  $28 
I  Opening  register  and 

\     clearins,  $27 

$f  00 

0  03 

6  00 

$2  50  (and  stamps) . . 


Anchorage,  $6  00. 


Mode  of  Collecting  Duties.  The  collection  of  the 
duties  is  made  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The 
island  of  Cuba  is  divided  into  customs  iutendencies, 
of  which  Havana  is  the  principal.  The  intendency 
is  organized  into  seven  branches,  viz.  :  the  intcndant, 
the  superior  counsel  of  the  hacienda,  the  tribunal  of 
accounts,  the  accountant-general,  the  treasurer-gene- 
ral, the  administration  of  the  customs,  and  the  admin- 
istratiou  of  the  internal  revenue.  The  administration 
of  the  customs  is  comprised  of  the  administrator  or 
collector,  the  accountant,  and  the  treasurer.  When 
a  vessel  arrives  at  the  Havana,  she  is  first  boarded  by 
the  health  officer,  after  whom  comes  the  revenue  offi- 
cer and  the  smuggling-preventive  service.  A  copy 
of  the  custom-house  regulations,  in  Spanish,  French, 
and  English,  is  handed  to  the  captain,  and  a  manifest 
required  of  him  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  vessel  and 
cargo.  Every  article  on  board  the  vessel,  omitted  in 
the  manifest,  is  subject  to  confiscation.  AVithin  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  entry  of  the  vessel,  every  con- 
signee must  deliver  detailed  statements  of  the  articles 
coming  to  him,  with  their  quantities,  weights,  and 
measures,  all  reduced  to  the  legal  standard. 

All  the  documents  and  papers  relating  to  a  vessel, 

are  stitched  together  in  a  book,  with  the    signatures 

and  seals  of  all  the  government  officers,  through  whose 

hands  the  --iveral  docimients  pass.      A  copv  of  this 

I  1 


book  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  inspectors  and  apprais- 
ers ;  the  latter  function  being  restrained  within  verv- 
narrow  limits.  In-  a  printed  tariff  of  all  articles  of  im- 
port, with  a  valuation  to  each,  which  valuation,  in  a 
great  degree,  defines  tlie  duties  of  the  ad  valorem  char- 
acter.   As  fast  as  the  inspection  and  appraisement  take 
place,  the  consignee  is  permitted  to  remove  the  goods, 
by  procuring  the  signature  of  some  responsible  per- 
son to  the  words  inscribed  in  the  book,  '"  I  make  my- 
self answerable  for  the  duties."     The  inspection  and 
appraisement  being   concluded,  the  book  is  returned 
,  to  the  accountant's  office,  where  the  liquidation  of  the 
j  duties  is  forthwith  made.     The  payment  is  then  pro- 
I  ceeded  with.     These  payments  are  mostlj-  cash  ;  that 
I  is  to  say,  on  some  articles,   whatever  may  be    the 
amount,  cash  is    required ;    upon  other  articles,  the 
duties  are  cash  under  .*1,000. 

If  the  amount  is  greater,  a  credit  of  one  fourth  is 

given  for  sixty  days,  and  one  fourth  payable  at  the 

end  of  each  succeeding  month — making  rive  months' 

'  credit  in  all.      The  security  for  this  credit  consists 

simply  in  the  promissory  note  of  the  consignee,  with- 

I  out  indorsement,  with  the  power,  in  case  of  a  failure. 

to  convert  every  other  note  of  the  same  individu;il  into 

a  cash  debt ;  the  individual  to  be  forever  after  inca- 

[  pacitated  to  enter  goods,  except  for  cash. 

I      This  system  has  been  in  force  many  years,  and  un- 
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der  it  no  loss  whatever  has  been  sustained  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Formerly,  the  same  credits  required  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  holder  of  real  estate  ;  but  this  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  its  insecurity. — Macgregor's 
Statistics  ;  U.  S.  Com.  Dig.  For  further  information, 
refer  to  Am.  Quar.  Rev.,  vii.  xi.,  230;  Hcxx's  Mag., 
vi.,  vii.,  xvii.-xxi.,  519  ;  North.  Am.  Rev.,  sxix. ; 
De  Bow's  Rev.,  viii.,  p.  313,  ix.,  164;  Ch.  Examr., 
vi.,  259,  xxiii.,  82  ;  Feaser's  ^fag.,  xii. ;  Littell's 
Living  Age,  xxii. ;  Foreign  Quar.,  iii.,  p.  400  ;  Black- 
wood, xl.  ;  Southern  Quarterly,  iv.,  xxi. 

Cubebs  (German  Kuhehen  ;  French,  Cuhehes  ; 
Italian,  Cubebi ;  Spanish,  C'uhebas  ;  Russian,  Kubebii ; 
Latin,  Piper  Cubeba  ;  Arab,  Kebhbeh  ;  Javanese,  Ku- 
munkus  ;  Hindostan,  Cubab-chinie),  the  produce  of  a 
vine  or  climber  extensively  grown  in  Java.  It  is  a 
small  dried  fruit,  like  a  pepper-corn,  but  somewhat 
longer.  Cubeljs  have  a  hot,  pungent,  aromatic,  slightly 
bitter  taste  ;  and  a  fragrant,  agreeable  odor.  They 
should  be  chosen  large,  fresh,  sound,  and  the  heaviest 
that  can  be  procured. 

Cubit.  This  was  a  measure  of  the  ancients,  and 
is  the  first  measure  we  read  of;  the  ark  of  Koah  was 
made  and  measured  by  cubits. — Holden.  The  He- 
brew sacred  cubit  was  two  English  feet,  and  the  great 
cubit  eleven  English  feet.  Originally  it  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elljow,  bending  inwards  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  middle  finger. — Calmet. 

Cucumber,  a  tropical  plant,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  largely  cultivated  in  hot-houses  in 
England. 

Cucumber-tree.  Magnolia  acuminata.  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  this  tree  is  found,  it 
is  known  only  by  the  name  of  cucumber-tree.  It  is  a 
beautiful  vegetable,  equal  in  height  and  diameter  to 
the  big  laurel.  The  most  northern  point  at  which  this 
tree  grows,  is  near  the  falls  of  Niagara,  in  latitude  43°. 
It  abounds  along  the  whole  tract  of  the  Alleghanies, 
to  their  termination,  in  Georgia,  over  a  distance  of 
900  mUes.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Cumberland  Mount- 
ains. The  situations  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth 
are  the  decli%-ities  of  mountains,  narrow  valleys,  and 
the  banks  of  torrents,  where  the  air  is  constantly 
moist,  and  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  At  the 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  mUes  from  the  mountains, 
either  way,  this  tree  is  met  with  only  accidentally 
upon  the  steep  banks  of  rivers,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  constantly  refreshed  by  the  evaporation  from  their 
surface.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  this  tree  is  a 
stranger  to  all  parts  north  of  the  river  Hudson,  and  to 
all  the  Atlantic  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  100,  1.50,  and  200  miles  from  the  sea  ;  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  in 
summer,  being  utterly  uncongenial  to  its  growth.  It 
is  also  rare  in  the  parts  of  Kentucky  and  AVest  Ten- 
nessee which  are  most  remote  from  the  mountains, 
where  the  face  of  the  country  is  less  uneven.  The 
cucumber-tree  sometimes  exceeds  80  feet  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  3  or  4  feet.  The  trunk  is  perfectly 
straight,  of  a  unifonn  size,  and  often  destitute  of 
branches  for  two  thirds  of  its  length.  The  summit  is 
ample  and  regularly  shaped,  and  the  tree  is  fme  of  the 
finest  in  the  American  forests.  The  leaves  are  C  or  7 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad,  upon  old 
trees ;  upon  saplings  growing  in  moist  places,  they 
are  sometimes  twice  as  large. 

On  old  stocks  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  graj-lsh,  and 
deeply  furrowed.  The  perfect  wood  is  soft,  and  of  a 
j-ellowish  brown.  It  is  fine-grained,  and  susceptible 
of  a  brilliant  polish. 

Being  a  rare  tree,  it  is  only  accidentally  employed 
in  the  arts.  Sawn  into  boards,  it  serves  in  joinery  for 
the  interior  of  wooden  houses,  and  for  its  size  and 
lightness,  it  is  selected  for  large  canoes.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countrj'  bordering  on  the  Allegha 


when  they  are  half  ripe,  and  steep  them  in  whisky  ; 
a  glass  or  two  of  this  liquor,  which  is  extremely  bit- 
ter, they  habitually  take  in  the  morning,  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  autumnal  fevers.  —  Browne's  Sylva 
Americana. 

Cudbear,  a  purple  or  violet-colored  powder,  used 
in  dj-eing  violet,  purple,  and  crimson,  prepared  from 
a  species  of  lichen  (^Lichen  tartareus  Lin.),  or  crusta- 
ceous  moss,  growing  commonlj-  on  limestone  rocks  in 
Sweden,  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  etc.  About 
130  tons  of  this  lichen  are  annually  exported  from 
Sweden.  It  commonlj'  sells  in  the  port  of  London 
for  about  20/.  per  ton  ;  but  to  prepare  it  for  use  it  must 
be  washed  and  dried ;  and  by  these  operations  the 
weight  is  commonly  diminished  a  half,  and  the  price, 
in  eflfect,  doubled.  Though  possessing  great  beautv 
and  lustre  at  first,  the  colors  obtained  from  cudbear 
are  so  very  fugaceous,  that  they  ought  never  to  be 
employed  but  in  aid  of  some  more  permanent  dj-e,  to 
which  they  may  give  body  and  vivacity.  In  this 
country  it  is  chiefly  used  to  give  strength  and  bril- 
liancy to  the  blues  dyed  with  indigo,  and  to  produce 
a  saving  in  that  article  ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  ground  for 
madder  reds,  which  commonly  incline  too  much  to 
yellow,  and  are  made  rosy  by  this  addition.  The 
name  cudbear  was  given  to  this  powder  by  Dr.  Cuth- 
bert  Gordon,  who,  having  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
preparation,  chose  in  this  way  to  connect  it  with  his 
own  name. — Bancroft,  Philosophy  of  Colors. 

Culeus,  in  Rom.an  Antiquity,  the  largest  measure 
of  capacity  for  things  liquid,  containing  twent}'  am- 
phora; or  40  urnae  ;  equivalent  to  115  gallons,  1'6  pints 
English.  Culeus  also  denoted  a  sack  or  bag.  Parri- 
cides were  punished  at  Rome  by  being  thrown  into  the 
Tiber  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  cock,  an  ape,  and  a  viper. 
Culm  (Welsh  cwlm),  a  variet}'  of  coal.  It  is  dif- 
ficult of  ignition,  but  bums  for  a  long  time,  without 
flame  or  smoke,  but  emitting  a  disagreeable  smell.  It 
does  not  cake,  and  it  leaves  but  few  ashes.  Culm  is 
the  bitumen  oxygenatum  of  Linnaeus,  and  the.  glanz 
kohle  of  Werner.  It  is  otherwise  known  as  anthracite. 
— See  Coal. 

Culna,  in  Hindostan,  a  town  in  the  British  dis- 
trict of  Burdwan,  presidencj'  of  Bengal,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Hooghly,  on  the  route  from  Cutwa 
to  the  town  of  Hooghly,  26  mUes  east  of  the  city  of 
Burdwan.  It  is  the  port  of  the  district,  and  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  trade  in  rice,  grain,  silk,  and  cot- 
ton. Of  late  years  the  traflSc  of  the  place  has  greatly 
increased,  in  consequence  of  i£s  being  found  a  con- 
venient station  for  steamers  ph'ing  between  Calcutta 
and  the  upper  provinces.  The  bazaar  consists  of 
1000  shops,  and  the  7)opulation  of  the  town  has  been 
stated  at  60,000.      Lat.  23°  14' ;  long.  88°  20'. 

Culpee,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of  Ilooghlj-,  on 
the  eastern  liank  of  the  river  Hooghly.  It  stands  33 
miles  below  Calcutta,  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  that 
gives  shelter  to  boats  from  the  impetuosity  of  the 
tide,  which  runs  there  with  great  violence.  ■  Opposite 
the  town  is  the  place  of  anchorage  for  large  ships 
which  can  not  get  higher  up  tlie  river.  The  shores 
here  are  a  lied  of  mud,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
covered  with  thick  jungle.  Culpee  is  considered  ex- 
tremely unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  swamps  and 
woods  l)V  which  it  is  surrounded.  E.  long.  88°  18' ; 
N.  lat.  22°  C. 

Cumberlaud  river,  a  large  river  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  which  flows  through  Kcntuckj-  and 
falls  into  the  Ohio.  Its  entire  length  is  about  600 
miles,  and  navigaldc  for  large  8teanil)oats  to  Nash- 
ville, 203  miles,  and  for  boats  of  15  tons,  300  miles. 
Large  quantities  of  cotton,  com,  and  tobacco,  are 
transported  by  flat-l)oats  and  steamboats  from  numer- 
rous  counties  on  this  river,  to  New  Orleans. 

Cummin-seed  (Ger.  Kumin;  Fr.  Cumin;  It. 
Comino,   Citmino ;    Sp.   Comino ;    Arab.   Kemun),  the 


nics,  gather  the  cones  of  this  tree  atjout  midsummer,  I  seeds  of  an  annual  plant  (Cuminium  cyminum,  Lin.), 
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native  of  Egypt,  but  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicilj- 
and  Malta.  They  have  a  strong,  peculiar,  heavy 
odor,  and  a  warm,  Ijitterish,  disagreeable  taste.  Tliey 
are  long  and  slender. 

Cumnock,  or  Old  Cumnock,  a  village  of  Ayr- 
shire, in  Scotland,  on  tlie  Lugar  Water,  12  miles  east  of 
Ayr.  It  is  noted  for  tlic  manufacture  of  snuft'-boxes, 
similar  to  those  of  Laurencekirk,  the  peculiarity  of 
which  is  the  "invisible  wooden  hinge."  See  article 
Snuff-boxes. 

Cupel,  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  somewhat  of  a 
cup  shape,  generally  made  of  bone  earth.  It  is  used 
in  the  assaj's  of  the  precious  metals,  wliich  are  fused 
upon  a  cupel  with  lead.  Cupellation  means  the  refin- 
ing of  gold  or  silver  upon  a  cupel, 

Cupellation  is  a  mode  of  analyzing  gold,  silver, 
palladium,  and  platinum,  by  adding  to  small  portions 
of  alloys,  containing  these  metals,  a  bit  of  lead,  fusing 
the  mixture  in  a  little  cup  of  bone  earth  called  a  cupel, 
then  by  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  air,  oxydizing  the 


copper,  tin,  etc.,  present  in  the  precious  metals.  The 
oxx'ds  thus  produced  are  diisolved  and  carried  down 
into  the  [xjrous  cupel  in  a  liquid  state,  by  the  vitrified 
ox\-d  of  lead.      See  Af»ay,  Gold,  and  Silver. 

Curacoa.  This  island  i^  situated  in  the  Caribbe- 
an Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  is  alx>ut  42 
miles  long,  and  from  10  to  lb  miles  broad.  The  chief 
staples  are  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  and  maize.  There 
are  numerous  harbors,  but  that  of  Santa  Anna  is  con- 
sidered the  best  and  safest.  The  principal  merchan- 
dise exchanged  in  the  coasting-trade  of  Curacoa 
consists  of  hides,  goat-skins,  dye-woods,  com,  cochi- 
neal, sugar,  indigo,  and  hats.  The  chief  article  of 
internal  trade  is  salt,  this  being  the  only  article  man- 
ufactured for  export.  The  following  table  exhibits, 
in  one  view,  the  general  commerce  of  the  island  with 
the  United  States  during  three  years,  ending  with 
1853.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  export  trade  to  the 
United  States  is  yearly  increasing,  and  that  in  1853 
the  increase  over  1851  is  nearly  100  per  cent. 
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Dcnominntioo  of  merchandise.  I 


Valne. 


Number,  weight,  or 


Xumber,  weight,  or 


Aloes 

Arrow-root... 

Balsam 

Bay  water 

Barilla 

Cochineal 

Copper 

Cotton 

DiviDivi 

Goat-skins 

Guano 

Hats 

Hides 

Iron 

Ivory  nuts 

Linseed 

Maliogany 

Old  copper 

Orange  peel . . . 

Ox  horns 

Palm  leaf 

Peanuts 

Pimento 

Rnm 

Salt 

Segars 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Tobacco....... 

Tortoise-shell. 

Wood 

Wool 


pounds       20,20S 


dozen 

barrels 

pounds 


bags 
number 


dozen 
number 


6 

400 

4,353 

9,725 

i,'264 
237,000 

ij23 
22,621 


kegs 


number 

packages 

barrels 


barrels 
boxes 


1,006 
150 
11 


19,9S2 
282 


pounds        3,127 


tons 
pounds 


608 
T,429 


$1,429 


14 

622 

3,298 

1,495 

V,545 

89,934 

11,461 
39,164 


5,372 
1,286 


6,582 
662 


pounds 


11,351 
2,084 


pounds        9,746 


pounds 
bags 


8,740 
2.231 


number    242.837 


dozen 
number 


5,237 
20,752 


$742 
197 


8,801 

"952 

1,706 

95,169 

33^923 

38,894 


pounds  13,315 

pounds  1,710 

puncheon  1 

pounds  1,285 

pounds  103 

bass  921 

number  247,665 


logs  161  375 

pounds       52,012  I  4,722 


number       1,292 


bags  104 

puncheons  120 
barrels  11,011 
M.  140 

pounds     243,856 


tons 
pounds 


757 
24,270 


24 


669 
2,547 
3,105 

562 
5,606 


9,046 
1,784 


$168,668 


$208,866 


barrels 
dozen 


27 
15,912 


nnmber      17..'521 

pounds         9.200 

52,315 


pounds      S4.tl0 
^  1,600 


bnncbcs 
bass 


200 


barrels  43,434 

M.  230 

pounds  294.247 

gallons  973 


pounds 


tons 
pounds 


24,494 
114 
613 

12.745 


$887 

"320 
23 

'l^.S24 

"'io 

7M 

101,599 

101 

107.373 

39,600 

28 

1,181 


6,060 
ISO 

"ih 
"212 

1^185 

7,556 

360 
1.892 

513 
9,846 
1.0:i4 


I     $300,1-36 


Curacoa,  a  liqueur  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  island  of  Cura9oa.  It  is  prepared  in  great  per- 
fection by  the  Dutch.  It  derives  its  flavor  from  Se- 
ville orange  peel,  with  a  small  quantity  of  cinnamon 
and  mace. 

Curmi  (Kovpjii),  in  Antiquity,  a  sort  of  malt  liquor 
or  ale,  made  of  barley,  and  which,  according  to  Dios- 
corides,  was  used  b\'  manj-  nations  instead  of  wine. 
That  writer  also  relates  that  iu  the  western  part  of 
Iberia,  and  in  Britain,  a  similar  beverage  was  in  his 
time  prepared  from  wheat. 

Currants  (Fr.  Raisins  de  Corinthe  ;  Gen  KoriiUh- 
en ;  It.  Uve  passe  di  Corinto ;  Lat.  Pa.isulcB  Corintlii- 
acce ;  Rus.  Korinka,  Opoek ;  Sp.  Pasas  de  Corinto),  a 
small  species  of  grape,  largely  cultivated  in  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  and  Ithica,  of  which  islands  they  form 
the  staple  produce ;  and  in  the  Morea,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Patras.  The  plant  is  delicate  ;  and  as  C  or  7  years 
must  elapse,  after  a  plantation  has  been  formed,  be- 
fore it  begins  to  produce,  its  cidtivation  requires  a 
considerable  outlay  of  capital.  The  crop  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  injury  from  rains  in  harvest,  and  is 
altogether  of  a  very  precarious  description.  After 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  the  currants  are  exported 
packed  in  largo  butts.    They  are  in  extensive  demand 


in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and,  when  mixed 
with  flour  and  suet,  make  a  dish  that  is  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  lower  classes. 

Current  (Lat.  currens,  from  curro,  to  run,  to 
flow),  literally  signifies  running,  flowing,  passing. 
Hence,  passing  from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand 
to  hand ;  circulating,  as  current  opinions,  current 
coin.  In  commerce  it  is  applied  in  an  analogous 
sense  to  the  price  of  any  commodity :  as  current 
value — that  is,  the  ordinary  or  present  value.  As 
applied  to  time,  it  is  equivalent  to  now  present  or 
passing  :  as  the  current  month  or  year.  It  is  applied 
chiefly  to  the  progressive  movement  of  fluids,  es- 
pecially of  air,  electricity,  and  water. 

Currents  in  the  ocean  arise  from  various  causes, 
either  occasional  or  constant.  They  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  an  external  impulsion,  for  example,  a  gale 
of  wind;  from  a  difference  in  the  teuiper.it ure  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sea  ;  from  the  inequality  of  evap- 
oration, the  melting  of  the  polar  ice.  or  in  short  any 
cause  tending  to  disturb  the  hydrostatic  equilibrium. 
It  is  ditHcuU  in  many  cases  to  trace  their  causes,  or  to 
give  any  satisfactory  theory  of  their  existence;  but 
on  account  of  their  iiujK>rtanoe  to  navigation  they 
have  been  observed,   especially  of  late  years,   with 
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great  care.  Among  those  which  have  a  permanent 
or  general  character,  there  are  tvro  which  are  very 
remarkable.  The  first  is  that  of  the  tropical  waters 
westward  round  the  globe,  and  the  second  that  which 
constantly  flows  from  each  pole  toward  the  equator. 
The  tropical  or  westerly  current  is  chiefly  confined 
within  the  zone,  extending  to  about  30°  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  and  its  velocity  is  estimated  by  Hum- 
boldt at  about  9  or  10  miles  a  day.  In  the  Atlantic 
it  separates  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  forms 
the  Gulf  Stream ;  and  the  other  flows  along  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  passes  through  the  Straits  of  ^lagellan. 
The  Gulf  Stream  flows  northward  through  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic,  till  it  reaches  the  Cape  Verd  Islands ; 
it  then  passes  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between 
Cuba  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  sweeps  round  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  rushes  out  by  the  Bahama  Chan- 
nel ;  then,  spreading  out  to  a  greater  breadth,  it  con- 
tinues its  course  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
to  Xewfoundland,  where  it  is  deflected  eastward  bj'  a 
current  setting  in  from  Bafiin's  Bay  ;  and,  passing  the 
Azores  and  Canary  Islands,  returns  in  a  great  meas- 
ure into  itself.  Its  breadth  is  51  leagues  in  the  Ba- 
hama Channel,  and  velocity  from  3  to  5  miles  an  hour. 
(Murray's  Geoc/rajthy,  p.  186.)  The  polar  currents 
flow  constantly  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator, 
though  it  is  evident  that  their  sources  must  be  sup- 
plied b}'  currents  in  a  contrary  direction.  Their  ex- 
istence is  proved  by  the  great  masses  of  ice  which  are 
carried  everj'  year  from  the  polar  seas  to  tropical  lat- 
itudes. Oceanic  currents,  by  carrjdng  with  them  the 
temperature  of  the  regions  whence  they  flow,  con- 
tribute in  no  small  degree  to  modify"  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  give  a  character  to  the  climate 
of  the  countries  to  which  thej-  are  contiguous.  On 
the  parallel  of  New  York,  Humboldt  found  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Gulf  Stream  72°  of  Fahrenheit,  while 
out  of  the  current,  the  heat  of  the  ocean  at  the  sur- 
face was  only  63°.  The  current  which  flows  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  doubles  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  a  stream  130  miles  broad,  is  from  7°  to 
8°  warmer  than  the  contiguous  sea.  See  Gulf 
Stream. 

Currents  of  water,  like  currents  of  air,  meeting 
from  various  directions,  create  gj-rations,  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  sea,  as  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
assume  the  appearance  of  whirlpools,  as  though  the 
water  were  drawn  into  a  chasm  below.  The  cel- 
ebrated Maelstrom  is  caused  by  such  a  conflict  of  tidal 
or  other  streams.  Admiral  Beechey,  R.X.,  has  given 
diagrams  illustrative  of  many  "rotatory  streams  in 
the  English  Channel,  a  number  of  which  occur  be- 
tween the  outer  extremities  of  the  Channel  tide  and 
the  stream  of  the  oceanic  or  parent  wave."  "  They 
are  clearlj-  to  be  accounted  for,"  says  he,  "  by  the 
streams  acting  obliquely  upon  each  other."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  associate  with  oceanic  currents  the  idea 
that  thej'  must  of  necessity,  as  on  land,  run  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  level.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  some  currents  of  the  sea  actually  run  up  hUl, 
while  others  run  on  a  level.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  of 
this  class.  The  currents  which  run  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
into  the  Red  Sea,  arc  tlie  reverse  of  this.  Here  the 
bottom  of  the  current  is  probably  a  water  level,  and 
the  top  an  inclined  plane,  running  dorrii  hill.  Take 
the  Red  Sea  current  as  an  illustration.  That  Sea  lies, 
for  the  most  part,  within  a  rainless  and  riverless  dis- 
trict. It  may  be  compared  to  a  long  and  narrow 
trough.  Being  in  a  rainless  district,  the  evaporation 
from  it  is  immense  ;  none  of  the  water  thus  taken  up 
is  returned  to  it  either  by  rivers  or  rains.  It  is  about 
1,000  miles  long;  it  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
extends  from  latitude  13°  to  tlie  parallel  of  30°  north. 

Mediterranean  Currents. — With  regard  to  an  under 
current  from  the  Mediterranean,  we  may  remark  that 
there  is  a  current  always  setting  in  at  the  surface 


from  the  Atlantic,  and  that  this  is  a  salt-water  cur- 
rent, which  carries  an  immense  amount  of  salt  into 
that  sea.  We  know,  moreover,  that  that  sea  is  not 
salting  up ;  we  might  infer  the  existence  of  an  under- 
current, through  which  this  salt  finds  its  way  out  into 
the  broad  ocean  again. 

The  Cim'ents  of  the  Indian  Ocean. — By  carefully 
examining  the  physical  features  of  this  sea,  and 
studying  its  conditions,  we  are  led  to  look  for  warm 
currents  that  have  their  genesis  in  this  ocean,  and  that 
cany  from  it  volumes  of  overheated  water,  probably 
exceeding  in  quantity  many  times  that  which  is  dis- 
charged by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  its  fountains.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  open  at  the  north,  but  tropical  coun- 
tries bound  the  Indian  Ocean  in  that  direction.  The 
waters  of  this  ocean  are  hotter  than  those  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  and  the  evaporating  force  there  is  much 
greater.  That  it  is  greater,  we  might,  without  ob- 
servation, infer  from  the  fact  of  a  higher  temperature 
and  a  greater  amount  of  precipitation  on  the  neigh- 
boring shores.  These  two  facts,  taken  together,  tend, 
it  would  seem,  to  show  that  large  currents  of  warm 
water  have  their  genesis  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  One 
of  them  is  the  well-known  Mozambique  current, 
called  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  Lagullas  cur- 
rent. Another  of  these  currents  makes  its  escape 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and,  being  joined  by 
other  warm  streams  from  the  Java  and  China  Seas, 
flows  out  into  the  Pacific,  like  another  Gulf  Stream, 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  shores  of  Asia. 
Thence  it  attempts  the  great  circle  route  for  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  tempering  climates,  and  losing 
itself  in  the  sea  on  its  route  toward  the  north-west 
coast  of  America.  Between  the  physical  features  of 
this  current  and  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic, 
there  are  several  points  of  resemblance.  Sumatra 
and  Malacca  corre.spond  to  Florida  and  Cuba ;  Borneo 
to  the  Bahamas,  with  the  Old  Providence  Channel  to 
the  south,  and  the  Florida  Pass  to  the  west.  The 
coasts  of  China  answer  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
the  Philippines  to  the  Bermudas,  the  Japan  Islands 
to  Newfoundland.  As  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  so  also 
here  with  this  China  Current,  there  is  a  counter  cur- 
rent of  cold  water  between  it  and  the  shore.  The 
climates  of  the  Asiatic  coast  correspond  with  those  of 
America  along  the  Atlantic,  and  those  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  and  Vancouver  are  duplicates  of  those 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Islands  ;  the  cli- 
mate of  California  (State)  resembling  that  of  Spain  ; 
the  sandy  plains  and  rainless  regions  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia reminding  one  of  Africa,  with  its  deserts  be- 
tween the  same  parallels,  etc.  Moreover,  the  North 
Pacific,  like  the  North  Atlantic,  is  enveloped,  where 
these  warm  waters  go,  with  mists  and  fogs,  and 
streaked  with  lightning.  The  Aleutian  Islands  are 
almost  as  renowned  for  fogs  and  mists  as  are  the 
Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  surface  current 
flows  north  through  Behring's  Straits  into  the  Arctic 
Sea  ;  but  in  the  Atlantic  the  current  is  from,  not  into 
the  Arctic  Sea :  it  flows  south  on  the  surface,  north 
below  ;  Behring's  Straits  being  too  shallow  to  admit 
of  mighty  under  currents,  or  to  permit  the  introduc- 
tion from  the  polar  basin  of  any  large  icebergs  into 
the  Pacific. 

The  Currents  of  the  Pacific. — The  contrast  has  been 
drawn  between  the  China  or  "  Gulf  Stream"  of  the 
North  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. The  course  of  the  China  Stream  has  never 
been  satisfactorilj'  traced  out.  There  is  along  the 
coast  of  California  and  Mexico,  a  southwardly  move- 
ment of  waters,  as  there  is  along  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  toward  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  In  the 
open  space  west  of  this,  southwardly  set  along  the 
African  coast,  there  is  the  famous  Sargasso  Sea,  which 
is  the  general  receptacle  of  the  drift-wood  and  sea- 
weed of  the  Atlantic.  So,  in  like  manner,  to  the  west 
from  California  of  this  other  southwardly  set,  lies  the 
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pool  into  which  the  drift-wood  and  sea-weed  of  the  | 
North  Pacific  are  generally  gathered,  hut  in   small 
quantities.      The  natives  of  the  Aleutian    IslandH,  ' 
where  no  trees  grow,  depend  upon  the  drift-wood  cast  | 
ashore  there  for  all  the  timber  used  in  the  construe-  j 
tion  of  their  hoats,  fishing-tackle,  and  liousehold  gear.  , 
Among    this   timlier,    the   camphor-tree,    and    other 
woods  of  China  and  Japan,  are  said  to  l)e  often  recog- 
nized.     In  this   fact   wo   have  additional   evidence 
touching  this  China  Stream,  as  to  which,  but  little, 
at  best,  is  known.     "The  .Japanese,"  says  Lieuten- 
ant Bent,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Januarj',  18.")(>,  "  are  well  aware  of 
its  existence,  and  have  given  it  the  name  of  '  Kuro- 
Siwo,'  or  Black  Stream,  which  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  deep  lilue  color  of  its  water,  when  compared 
with  that  of  tlie  adjacent  ocean."     From  this  we  may 
infer  that  the  blue  waters  of  this  China  Stream  also 
contain  more  salt  than  the  neighboring  waters  of  the 
sea. 

The  Cold  Current  of  Okotsk. — Inshore  of,  hut  coun- 
ter to  the  China  Current,  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
Asia,  is  found  a  streak  or  layer,  or  current  of  cold 
water  answering  to  that  between  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  American  coast.  This  current,  like  its  fellow 
in  the  Atlantic,  is  not  strong  enough  at  all  times 
sensibly  to  affect  the  course  of  navigation  ;  but,  like 
that  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  the  nurserv  of  most  valua- 
ble fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  Japan  are  quite  as 
extensive  as  those  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  people 
of  each  countrj'  are  indebted  for  their  valuable  sup- 
plies of  excellent  fish  to  the  cold  waters  which  the 
currents  of  the  sea  bring  down  to  their  shores. 

Humboldt's  Current. — The  currents  of  the  Pacific 
are  but  little  understood.  Among  those  about  which 
most  is  thought  to  be  known,  is  the  Humboldt  Cur- 
rent of  Peru,  which  tlie  great  and  good  man  whose 
name  it  bears,  was  the  first  to  discover.  This  cur- 
rent is  felt  as  far  as  the  equator,  mitigating  the  rain- 
less climate  of  Peru  as  it  goes,  and  making  it  delight- 
ful. The  Andes,  witli  their  snow-caps,  on  one  side 
of  the  narrow  Pacific  slopes  of  this  inter-tropical  re- 
public, and  the  current  from  the  Antarctic  regions  on 
the  other,  make  its  climate  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  the  world  ;  for,  though  torrid  as  to  latitude,  it 
is  such  as  to  temperature  that  cloth  clothes  are  seldom 
felt  as  oppressive  during  any  time  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially after  nightfall. 

Cunrn/s  of  the  Atlantic. — The  principal  currents 
of  the  Atlantic  will  be  described  in  tlie  article  on 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Besides  these,  its  offsets  are  the 
Equatorial  Current  and  the  St.  Koque  or  Brazil  Cur- 
rent. Their  fountain-head  is  the  same.  It  is  in  the 
warm  waters  about  the  equator,  between  Africa  and 
America.  The  former,  receiving  the  Amazon  and  the 
Oronoco  as  tributaries  by  the  way,  flows  into  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  and  becomes,  with  the  waters  in  which 
the  vapors  of  the  trade-winds  leave  their  salts,  the 
feeder  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  Brazil  Current, 
coming  from  the  same  fountain,  is  supposed  to  be  di- 
vided l>y  Cape  St.  Koque,  one  branch  going  to  the 
south  under  this  name,  the  other  to  the  westward. 
This  la.st  has  been  a  great  bugbear  to  navigators, 
principally  on  account  of  the  ditticulties  which  a  few 
dull  vessels  falling  to  leeward  of  St.  Koque  have  found 
in  beating  up  against  it.  It  was  .said  to  have  caused  the 
loss  of  some  English  transports  in  the  last  centur*'. 
which  fell  to  leeward  of  the  Cape  on  a  voyage  to  the 
other  hemisphere  ;  and  navigators,  accordingly,  were 
advised  to  shun  it  as  a  danger.  Tliis  current  has  l>een 
an  object  of  special  investigation  during  my  r<^searche.s 
connected  with  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts,  and  the 
result  has  satisfied  me  that  it  is  neither  a  dangerous 
nor  a  constant  current,  notwith-^tanding  older  writers. 
Ilorsliurgli,  in  his  Ivist  India  Director}',  cautions  nav- 
igators against  it;  and  Keith  Johnston,  in  his  grand 
physical  Atla^,  published  in  Ijh-Iji,  thus  speaks  of  it : 


"  This  current  greatly  impedes  the  progress  of  those 
vessels  which  cross  the  equator  west  of  2.S^  west  lon- 
gitude, imfjelling  them  t>eyond  Cai>e  St.  Koque,  when 
they  are  drawn  toward  the  northern  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  can  not  regain  their  course  till  after  weeks  or 
months  of  delay  and  exertion."  So  far  from  this  be- 
ing the  case,  my  researches  abundantly  prove  that 
vessels  which  cross  the  equ;itor  five  hundred  miles  to 
the  west  of  longitude  2;i^  have  no  difficulty  on  ac- 
count of  this  current  in  clearing  that  Caj*.  I  receive 
almost  daily  the  aljstract  logs  of  vessels  that  cross  the 
equator  west  of  30°  west,  and  in  three  days  from  that 
crossing  they  are  generally  clear  of  that  Cafie.  A  few 
of  them  refwrt  the  current  in  their  favor ;  most  of 
them  experience  no  current  at  all ;  but,  now  and  then, 
some  do  find  a  current  setting  to  the  northward  and 
the  westward,  and  operating  against  them  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  a  day.  The  inter-tropical  regions  of 
the  Atlantic,  like  those  of  the  other  oceans,  abound 
with  conflicting  currents,  which  no  researches  yet 
have  enabled  the  mariner  to  unravel  so  that  he  may 
at  all  times  know  where  they  are  and  tell  how  they 
run,  in  order  that  he  may  be  certain  of  their  help 
when  favorable,  or  sure  of  avoiding  them  if  adverse. 

Under  Currents. — Lieutenant  J.  C.  Walsh,  in  the 
U.  S.  schooner  Tamy,  and  Lieutenant  S.  P.  Lee,  in 
the  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin,  both,  while  they  were 
carrj'ing  on  a  system  of  observations  in  connection 
with  the  AVlnd  and  Current  Charts,  had  their  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  subject  of  submarine  currents. 
They  made  some  interesting  experiments  u[K)n  the 
subject.  A  block  of  wood  was  loaded  to  sinking,  and, 
by  means  of  a  fishing-line  or  a  bit  of  twine,  let  down 
to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  fathoms, 
at  the  will  of  the  experimenter.  A  small  barrel  as  a 
float,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  block  from  sinking 
further,  was  then  tied  to  the  line,  and  the  whole  let 
go  from  the  boat.  To  use  their  own  expressions, 
"  It  w;is  wonderful,  indeed,  to  see  this  barrega  move 
off,  against  wind,  and  sea,  and  surface  current,  at  the 
rate  of  over  one  knot  an  hour,  as  was  generally  the 
case,  and  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  1%  knots.  The 
men  in  the  boat  could  not  repress  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise, for  it  really  appeared  as  if  some  monster  of  the 
deep  had  hold  of  the  weight  below,  and  was  walking 
oft"  with  it."  Both  officers  and  men  were  amazed  at 
the  sight.  The  experiments  in  deep-sea  soundings 
have  also  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject  of  un- 
der currents.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
exist  in  all,  or  almost  all  parts  of  the  deep  sea,  for 
never  in  any  instance  yet  has  the  deep-sea  line  ceased 
to  run  out,  even  after  the  plummet  had  reached  the 
bottom.  If  the  line  be  held  fast  in  the  boat,  it  invaria- 
bly parts,  showing,  when  two  or  three  miles  of  it  are 
out,  that  the  under  currents  are  sweeping  against  the 
liight  of  it  with  what  seamen  call  a  sviyging  force, 
that  no  sounding  twine  has  yet  proved  strong  enough 
to  withstaml.  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Parker,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States'  frigate  Congress,  attempted,  in  1852,  s 
deej)-sea  sounding  off  the  coast  of  South  America. 
He  was  engaged  with  the  experiment  eight  or  nine 
hours,  during  which  time  a  line  nearly  ten  miles  long 
was  i>aid  out.  Night  coming  on,  he  had  to  part  the 
line  (^which  he  did  simply  by  attempting  to  haid  it 
in)  and  return  on  l>oard.  Examination  proved  that 
the  ocean  there,  instead  of  l>eing  over  ten  miles  in 
depth  was  not  over  three,  and  that  the  line  was  swept 
out  by  the  force  of  one  or  more  under  currents. — 
M.vury's  rh;/sical  Geography. 

Currency.  (Lat.  cm-ro,  I  run.)  In  Political 
Economy,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  express  the  col- 
lective amount  of  the  money,  and  of  the  bills, 
checks,  and  other  substitutes  for  money,  employed 
in  selling  or  buying,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
modities and  services  among  the  different  ranks  and 
onlers  of  the  community. — See  ArticUs  B.\XKS,  Cout- 
AGE,  Credit,  and  Golu. 
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Currencies  in  United  States.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  of  the  United  States  issued,  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1851,  the  following  instructions  to 
collectors  and  officers  of  the  customs:  "  In  view  of 
the  embarrassments  existing  at  some  of  the  principal 
ports,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of 
assessing  duties  upon  merchandise  invoiced  in  depre- 
ciated foreign  currencies,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  estab- 
lish some  uniform  regulations  on  the  subject,  for  the 
future  government  of  officers  of  the  customs.  The 
law  requires  invoices  of  all  imported  merchandise 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  be  made  out  in  the 
currency  of  the  eountrj-  or  place  where  the  importa- 
tion is  made.  The  basis  of  value  upon  which  the  du- 
ties are  to  be  assessed  is  the  true  market  value  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  at  the  period  of  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States,  exhibited  in  such  for- 
eign currency  at  its  intrinsic  value,  and  converted 
into  money  of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
rates  of  value  at  which  said  currency  may  have  been 
determined  agreeably  to  law.  Congress  has  fixed  the 
value  of  some  of  the  foreign  currencies  at  specific 
rates  ;  but  where  the  invoice  cost  of  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  is  exhibited  in  a  depreciated  currencj- 
issued  and  circulated  under  the  authority  of  anj'  for- 
eign government,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  duly  authorized  by  law  to  cause  to  be  established 
'  fit  and  proper  regulations'  for  estimating  the  duties 
on  any  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  where  the  foreign  currency  is  depre- 
ciated, its  value  in  money  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  circular  in- 
structions issued  by  the  Department,  Ijy  direction  of 
the  President,  under  the  dates  of  the  14th  of  May  and 
the  16th  of  August,  1831,  and  the  ICth  of  October, 
1832.  Although  the  consular  certificate,  required  by 
said  instructions,  of  the  value  in  United  States'  money 
of  anj'  foreign  depreciated  currency  is  ordinarily  to  be 
received  and  taken  as  evidence  of  such  value,  j-et  it 
is  not  to  be  deemed  conclusive  in  cases  where  facts 
or  circumstances  may  exist,  producing  a  rational  be- 
lief that  manifest  error  attaches  to  such  certificate. 
Where  Congress  has  fixed  the  value  in  American 
money  of  any  foreign  currencj-,  it  is  to  l)e  understood 
that  the  value  is  to  attach  in  all  cases  in  estimating 
that  duty  ;  and,  should  any  of  the  said  currencies  be- 
come depreciated,  either  by  the  issue  of  government 
paper  money  or  otherwise,  the  collectors  nevertheless 
will  make  no  alteration  in  the  value  in  estimating 
duties,  without  the  previous  authoritj'  of  the  Depart- 
ment, which  authority  will  be  promptly  given  in  all 
cases,  so  soon  as  the  fact  of  such  depreciation  is  au- 
thentically brought  to  his  knowledge.  Such  informa- 
tion has  been  received  as  regards  the  Austrian  florin, 
which,  until  further  instructions  on  the  subject,  the 
collectors  will  consider  as  depreciated  currency,  and 
levy  the  duty  accordingly  on  invoices  stated  in  it. 
The  foreign  currencies  alluded  to  above,  the  value  of 
which  is  fixed  by  various  acts  of  Congress,  are  noted 
at  foot,  for  your  information  and  government. 

"  It  frequently  happens  that  invoices  .stated  in  the 
currency  of  the  countrj-  of  shipment  have  expressed 
on  the  face  of  them,  in  the  currency  of  another  coun- 
trj',  the  amount  for  which  bills  of  exchange  may  have 
been  drawn  in  payment  of  the  goods,  or  for  other 
causes.  In  cases  where  both  currencies  have  a  spe- 
cie basis,  any  difference  which  maj-  exist  lietween  the 
two  amounts  thus  exhilnted  is  presumed  to  arise  from 
the  interest  on  the  sight  of  the  liill,  or  a  regular  dif- 
ference of  exchange  between  tlie  two  points ;  and 
where  the  currencj'  of  the  country  of  shipment  is  de- 
preciated, a  similar  difference  may  exist  between  the 
specie  value  of  the  foreign  currencj-  thus  expressed  on 
the  face  of  the  invoice,  and  tlie  consular  certified  spe- 
cie value  of  the  local  depreciated  currency  in  which 
the  invoice  is  stated.  As  the  law  provides  that  the 
duties  shall  be  estimated  on  the  specie  value  of  the 


currency  of  the  country  whence  the  shipment  is  made, 
that  mode,  as  a  general  rule,  wUl  therefore  be 
adopted  ;  yet  where  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  two  currencies,  expressed  upon  the  face  of  the  in- 
voice, is  so  great  as  to  excite  a  well-founded  belief 
that  either  deception  or  error  exists,  the  appraisers 
are  required  to  investigate  the  facts,  and  if  they  as- 
certain that  there  has  been  error,  either  in  the  con- 
sular certificate  in  giving  the  specie  value  of  a  depre- 
ciated currrency,  or  that  otherwise  the  true  specie 
value  in  currencj*  of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
correctly  set  forth,  it  will  become  their  duty  to  cor- 
rect said  error  by  advancing  the  cost  or  value  given 
in  the  invoice  or  on  the  entry,  either  in  the  price  of 
the  goods  or  the  estimated  specie  value  of  the  depre- 
ciated currencj'^." 

Curricle  (Lat.  curriculum,  a  chariot),  a  carriage 
with  two  wheels,  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast,  and 
supported  by  a  pole  connected  with  a  bar  across  the 
horses'  backs. 

Currying  of  Leather  {Corroyer,  French  ;  Zu- 
richten,  German)  is  the  art  of  dressing  skins  after  they 
are  tanned,  for  the  purposes  of  the  shoemaker,  coach, 
and  hamessmaker,  etc.,  or  of  giving  them  the  neces- 
sary smoothness,  lustre,  color,  and  suppleness.  The 
currier's  shop  has  no  resemblance  to  the  tanner's  prem- 
ises, having  a  quite  different  set  of  tools  and  manipu- 
lations. Everj^  kind  of  tanned  leather  not  intended 
for  soles  or  such  coarse  purposes,  is  generally  curried 
before  being  delivered  to  the  workmen  who  fashion  it, 
such  as  shoemakers,  coachmakers,  saddlers,  etc.  The 
chief  operations  of  the  currier  are  four :  1.  Dipping 
the  leather,  which  consists  in  moistening  it  with  water, 
and  beating  it  with  the  mace,  or  a  mallet,  upon  the 
hurdle.  He  next  applies  the  cleaners,  both  blunt  and 
sharp,  as  well  as  the  head-knife,  to  remove  or  thin 
down  all  inequalities.  After  the  leather  is  shaved,  it 
is  thrown  once  more  into  water,  and  well  scoured  by 
rubbing  the  grain  side  with  pumice-stone,  or  a  piece 
of  slat}'  grit,  whereby  it  parts  with  the  bloom,  a  whit- 
ish matter,  derived  from  the  oak  bark  in  the  tan-pit. 
2.  Applying  the  pommel  to  give  the  leather  a  granu- 
lar appearance,  and  correspondent  flexibility.  The 
leather  is  first  folded  with  its  grain  side  in  contact, 
and  rubbed  strongly  with  the  pommel,  then  rubbed 
simply  upon  its  grain  side  ;  whereby  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely flexible.  3.  Scraping  the  leather.  This  makes 
it  of  uniform  thickness.  The  workman  holds  the  tool 
nearlj'  perpendicular  upon  the  leather,  and  forciblj' 
scrapes  the  thick  places  with  both  his  hands.  4. 
Dressing  it  bj-  the  round-knife.  For  this  purpose  be 
stretches  the  leather  upon  the  wooden  cylinder,  lays 
hold  of  the  pendent  under  edge,  with  the  pincers  at- 
tached to  his  girdle,  and  then  with  both  hands  applies 
the  edge  of  the  knife  to  the  surface  of  the  leather, 
slantingly  from  above  downward,  and  thus  pares  off 
the  coarser  fleshy  parts  of  the  skin.  This  operation 
requires  great  experience  and  dexterity ;  and  when 
well  performed,  improves  greatly  the  look  of  the 
leather. 

The  hide  or  skin,  being  rendered  flexible  and  uni- 
form, is  convej'ed  to  the  shed  or  dri'ing-house,  where 
the  greasy  substances  are  applied,  which  is  called  dub- 
bing (daubing)  or  stuffing.  The  oil  used  for  this  purpose 
is  prepared  by  boiling  sheepskins  or  doeskins  in  cod 
oil.  This  application  of  grease  is  often  made  before 
the  graining-board  or  pommel  is  employed.  Before 
waxing,  the  leather  is  commonly  colored  hy  rubbing  it 
with  a  brush  dipped  into  a  composition  of  oil  and  lamp- 
black on  tlie  flesh  side,  till  it  be  thoroughly  black  ;  it 
is  then  black-sized  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  dried,  tal- 
lowed with  the  proper  cloth,  and  slicked  upon  the  flesh 
with  a  l)road,  smooth  lump  of  glass  ;  sized  again  with 
a  sponge  ;  and  when  dry,  again  curried  as  above  de- 
scribed. Currj-ing  leather  on  the  hair  or  grain  side, 
termed  black  on  the  grain,  is  the  same  in  the  first  op- 
eration with  that  dressed  on  the  flesh,  till  it  is  scoured. 
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Then  the  first  Hack  is  applied  to  it  while  wet,  by  a 
solution  of  copperas  put  ujwn  tlie  grain,  after  this  lias 
been  rubbed  with  a  stone  ;  a  brush  dipped  in  stale 
wrine  is  next  rubbed  on,  then  an  iron  slicker  is  used 
to  make  the  grain  come  out  as  fine  as  possible.  It  is 
noAV  stiilfed  with  oil.  When  dr}',  it  is  seasoned  ;  that 
is,  rubbed  over  with  a  brush  dipped  in  copperas-water, 
on  the  grain,  till  it  be  perfectly  black.  It  is  next 
slicked  with  a  good  grit-stone,  to  take  out  the  wrin- 
kle.-!, and  smooth  the  coarse  grain.  The  grain  is  finally 
raised  with  tlie  pommel  or  graining-board,  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  leather  in  diflcrcnt  directions.  Wlien 
thoroughly  drj-,  it  is  grained  again  in  two  or  three 
ways.  Hides  intended  for  covering  coaches  are  shaved 
nearly  as  thin  as  shoe  hides,  and  blacked  upon  the 
grain. 

Curtains.  AVindow-curtains  are  now  made  in 
great  variety,  both  of  materials  and  manufacture,  the 
principal  difference  being  as  to  the  former,  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  3 — silk,  wool,  and  cotton.  Silk  is  em- 
ployed in  dfirnasls  and  taharets,  mixed  with  wool,  the 
former  being  a  flowery  pattern  of  silk  on  a  woolen 
foundation,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  satin  stripe  arranged 
in  the  same  way  as  regards  the  composing  materials. 
A  species  of  terri/-velret  is  also  now  used  in  which  the 
two  materials  arc  blended,  and  which  makes  a  rich 
and  elegant  curtain  ;  this  is  made  also  in  wool  without 
silk,  and  then  called  repp.  When  wool  is  used  by 
itself,  it  then  forms  a  hroad-cloth  suited  to  dining-rooms, 
or  a  damask,  which  is  not  so  l)eautiful  to  the  eye  as 
the  silk  datiMsk,  but  still  sufHciently  so  for  common 
purposes,  or  else  a  moreen,  either  plain  or  watered,  or  a 
chain,  which  is  a  thin  trill  material,  printed  with  chintz 
patterns.  Cotton  is  made  into  a  plain  article,  without 
anj-  thing  but  a  mere  welj  and  woof,  which,  when 
printed  and  glazed,  is  called  chintz. 

Customs  are  duties  charged  upon  commodities  on 
their  being  imported  into  or  exported  from  a  countri-. 
They  were  collected  upon  merchandise  in  England, 
under  Ethelrod  II.,  in  979.  The  king's  claim  to  tliem 
b}'  grant  of  Parliament  was  established  .3  Edward  I., 
1274.  [This  is  questionable.]  The  customs  were 
farmed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  for  £2O,0UO  for  several 
3'ears,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. — Stowe.  They  were 
farmed  by  Charles  II.  for  £390,000  in  the  year  1GG6. 
— Daven.vnt.     The  duties  collected  in  England  were. 


In  I'^OS £9,97.3,000 

In  1623 11,498,000 

In  1S30 17,MO,000 

In  1S.S5 I>i,6t2,000 

In  1S40 19,915.000 

In  1855 20,000,000 


In  1.5.30 £14,000 

In  1592 .50,000 

In  1C14-....  l+SOOO 

In  1622 168,000 

In  1642 .500,000 

In  1T20 1,. 555,600 

In  1748 2,000,000 

The  customs  in  Ireland  were,  in  the  year  1224,  viz., 
on  every  sack  of  wool,  3d. ;  on  ever}-  last  of  hides, 
6d.  ;  and  2d.  on  every  barrel  of  wine. — Annals  of  Dub- 
lin. Custom-house  officers,  and  officers  of  excise, 
were  disqualified  from  voting  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  I'arliament,  by  statute  22  George  III.,  1782. 

Customs  duties  seem  to  have  existed  in  every  com- 
mercial country.  The  Athenians  laid  a  tax  of  a  fifth 
on  the  corn  and  other  merchandise  imported  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  also  on  several  of  the  commodities 
exported  from  Attica.  The  porloria,  or  customs  pay- 
able on  tlie  c(>mmoilities  imported  into,  and  exported 
from,  the  different  ports  in  the  Koman  empire,  formed 
a  very  ancient  and  important  part  of  the  public  reve- 
nue. The  rates  at  whicii  they  were  charged  were 
fluctuating  and  various,  and  little  is  now  known  re- 
specting them.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  duties  on 
corn  exported  from  the  ports  of  Sicily  were,  in  his 
time,  6  per  cent.  I'ndcr  the  inijiorial  government, 
the  amount  of  the  portoria  tlependod  as  much  on  the 
caprice  of  the  prince  as  on  the  real  exigences  of  the 
State.  Though  sometimes  diminished,  they  were  never 
entirely  remitted,  and  were  much  more  frequently  in- 
creased. Under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  they  were 
as  high  as  12^  per  cent. 


Customs  duties  existed  in  England  previous  to  the 
Conquest.  They  appear  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  having  been  immemorially  or  customarily  charged 
on  certain  articles  when  convej'ed  across  the  princi- 
pal ferries,  bridges,  etc.,  within  the  kingdom,  and  on 
these  and  other  articb-s  of  native  and  foreign  produce, 
when  exported  from  or  imported  into  the  kingdom.  In 
1206  the  entire  customs  revenue  of  England,  including 
that  derived  from  tolls  and  fairs,  amounted  to  only 
£4,9o«  78.  3W. !  It  is  not,  therefore,  true,  as  has 
sometimes  been  stated,  that  the  king's  first  claim  to 
the  customs  was  estafdished  in  the  reign  of  lidward  I. 
But  that  able  and  f>olitic  prince,  by  rendering  the  levy 
of  the  old  duties  more  effectual,  and  procuring  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  imposition  of  new  duties, 
was  the  first  who  made  the  customs  revenue  of  any 
material  importance.  The  duties  were  at  first  princi- 
pally laid  on  wool,  woolfels  (sheepskins),  and  leather 
when  exported.  There  were  also  extraordinarj-  duties 
paid  by  aliens,  which  were  denominated />arra  cuMnma, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  former,  or  mayna  eustuma. 
The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  which  men- 
tion is  so  frequently  made  in  English  historj',  were 
customs  duties ;  the  fir.st  being  paid  on  wine  by  the 
tun,  and  the  latter  being  an  ad  valorem  dutv  of  so 
much  a  pound  on  all  other  merchandise.  When  these 
duties  were  granted  to  the  CTOwn,  they  were  denomin- 
ated subsidies  ;  and  as  the  duty  of  poandage  had  con- 
tinued for  a  lengthened  period  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a 
pound,  or  5  per  cent.,  a  subsidy  came,  in  the  language 
of  the  customs,  to  denote  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per 
cent.  The  new  srtbsidy  granted  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  was  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  duties 
on  most  imported  commodities. — Treatise  on  Taxation, 
hij  .1.  R.  McCcLLOCH,  2d  ed.,  p.  234. 

The  various  customs  duties  were  collected,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  book  of  rates  published  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.;  a  new  book  of  rates  being  again  published 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  But,  esi-lusive  of  the  duties 
entered  in  these  two  books,  many  more  had  been  im- 
posed at  different  times  ;  so  that  the  accumulation  of 
the  duties,  and  the  complicated  regulations  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  were  productive  of  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment. The  evil  was  increased  \>\  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  new  duties  were  added  to  the  old, 
a  per  centage  being  sometimes  added  to  the  original 
tax ;  while  at  other  times  the  commodity  was  esti- 
mated by  a  new  standard  of  bulk,  weight,  number,  or 
value,  and  charged  with  an  additional  impost,  without 
any  reference  to  the  duties  formerly  imposed.  The 
confusion  arising  from  these  sources  was  still  further 
augmented  by  the  special  appropriation  of  each  of  the 
duties,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  separate  cal- 
culation for  each.  The  intricacy  and  confusion  insep- 
arable from  such  a  state  of  things  proved  a  serious 
injury  to  commerce,  and  led  to  many  frauds  and 
abuses. 

Customs  duties,  like  all  duties  on  particular  com- 
modities, though  advanced  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
merchant,  are  ultimately  paid  by  those  by  whom  they 
are  consumed.  When  a  government  lays  a  duty  on 
the  foreign  commodities  which  enter  its  ports,  the  duty 
falls  entirely  on  such  of  its  own  subjects  as  purchase 
these  commodities  ;  for  the  foreigners  would  cease  sup- 
plying its  market  with  them,  if  they  ilid  not  get  the 
full  price  of  the  commodities,  exclusive  of  the  tax ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  a  government  lays  a 
duty  on  the  commodities  which  its  subjects  are  about 
to  exjjort,  the  duty  does  not  fall  on  them,  but  on  the 
foreigners  by  whom  they  are  bought.  If.  therefore, 
it  were  possifde  for  a  country  to  raise  a  suflicient  reve- 
nue by  laying  duties  on  exported  comnioilities,  such 
revenue  would  be  wholly  derived  fmm  others,  and  it 
would  be  totally  relieved  from  the  bunlen  of  taxation, 
except  in  so  far  as  duties  might  Ih"  imposed  by  foreign- 
ers on  the  goods  it  im{X)rts  from  them.  Care,  however. 
mu£t  be  taken,  in  imposing  duties  on  exportation,  net 
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to  lay  them  on  commodities  that  may  be  produced  at 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  cost  by  foreigners  ;  for 
the  effect  of  the  duty  would  then  be  to  make  the  mar- 
ket be  supplied  by  others,  and  to  put  an  entire  stop  to 
their  exportation.  But  in  the  event  of  a  country  pos- 
sessing am-  decided  natural  or  acquired  advantage  in 
the  production  of  any  sort  of  commodities,  a  duty  on 
their  exportation  -would  seem  to  be  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable of  all  taxes.  If  the  Chinese  chose  to  act  on 
this  principle,  and  had  the  power,  they  might  derive  a 
considerable  revenue  from  a  duty  on  exported  teas, 
which  would  fall  entirely  on  the  English  and  other 
foreigners  who  buy  them.  The  coal  and  tin,  and  per- 
haps, also,  some  of  the  manufactured  goods  produced 
in  this  countiy,  seem  to  be  in  this  predicament.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  customs  duties  in  1590,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
£50,000.  In  1613,  it  had  increased  to  £148,075 ;  of 
which  no  less  than  £109,572  were  collected  in  London. 
In  1660,  at  the  Restoration,  the  customs  produced 
£421,582  ;  and  at  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  they  pro- 
duced £7bl,987.  During  the  reigns  of  William  III. 
and  Anne,  the  customs  revenue  was  considerably  aug- 
mented, the  nett  paj'ments  into  the  exchequer  in  1712, 
being  £1,315,423.  During  the  war  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  nett  produce  of  the  customs 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  nearly  £2,000,- 
000.  In  1792,  it  amounted  to  £4,407,000.  In  1815, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  amounted  to  £11,360,000. 
See  Great  Briiain.     See  Tariff,  United  States. 

Consular  officers  are  instructed  that  the  following 
values  have  been  established  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  certain  foreign  cun'encies, 
viz. :  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Central 
America,  $1 ;  dollar,  specie,  of  Denmark,  $1  05 ;  dol- 
lar, rix,  or  thaler,  of  Prussia,  and  the  Northern  States 
of  Germany,  69  cts. ;  dollar,  rix,  of  Bremen,  78|-  cts. ; 
dollar,  specie,  of  Sweden  and  Norwaj',  $1  06 ;  ducat 
of  Xaples,  80  cts. ;  franc  of  France  and  Belgium, 
18  6-10  cts. ;  florin  of  Netherlands,  40  cts. ;  florin  of 
Austria,  48-J-  cts. ;  florin  of  Southern  States  of  Ger- 
many, 40  cts. ;  guilder  of  Netherlands,  40  cts. ;  lira  of 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  16  cents ;  lira  of 
Tuscan}-,  16  cents  ;  lira  of  Sardinia,  18  6-10  cts. ;  livre 
toumoise  of  France,  18|-  cts. ;  livre  of  Leghorn,  16 
cts. ;  mUrea  of  Portugal,  SI  12  ;  milrea  of  Azores,  83J- 
cts. ;  marc  banco  of  Hamburg,  35  cts.  ;  ounce  of  Sicily, 
$2  40  ;  pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain,  .$4  84 ;  pound 
sterling  of  British  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Canada,  $4 ;  pagoda 
of  India,  $1  84 ;  real  vellon  of  Spain,  5  cts. ;  real 
plate  of  Spain,  10  cts.  ;  ruble,  silver,  of  Russia,  75 
cts. ;  rupee,  company,  44-i-  cts. ;  rupee  of  British  In- 
dia, 44|^  cts. ;  tael  of  China,  $1  48. 

Invoices  of  merchandise  made  out  in  the  depreciated 
currencies  of  Austria,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  with  certificates  of  United  States' 
consuls  annexed,  wLU  be  received  bj'  the  collectors  of 
the  United  States. 

The  depreciated  pound  sterling  of  Nova  Scotia  will 
be  taken,  in  computation  at  the  custom-house  of  du- 
ties, in  the  case  of  invoices  of  merchandise  from  that 
province  made  out  in  that  depreciated  currency,  at 
$3  84,  as  compared  with  the  silver  currency  of  the 
United  States,  provided  such  depreciation,  at  the  date 
of  exportation,  is  certified  by  the  United  States'  con- 
sul at  the  port  of  shipment. 

The  value  of  the  Austrian  silver  florin  is  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Austrian  paper 
florin  is  usually  depreciated  in  comparison  with  it. 
Assuming  it  to  be,  for  example,  depreciated  38  per 
cent.,  the  computation  will  be  made  by  collectors  by 
proportion,  to  wit :  as  138  :  100,  so  is  the  amount  gf 
paper  florins  stated  in  the  invoice  to  the  value  in  silver 
florins.  Of  course  the  consular  certificate,  showing 
the  rate  of  depreciation,  must  be  produced  in  such 
cases. — See  contra,  Act,  Feb.  1857. 


A  Table  showing  tub   Revekue   collected  from  tkk 

BEGIJfXIXG    OP    THE     GOVERNMENT     TO     J0NE    30,    1855, 
VNDEB    THE    HEAD    OF    CUSTOMS,    AND    THE    PARTICULAR 

Tariff,    under    which    the    Eevenue    from    those 
sources   was  collected. 


Yeara. 

From  Customs. 

Date  of  tariff. 

Total  receipts. 

Fromi 

July  4,  1789— gen- 

■ 

March  4, 

eral  ;  August  10, 

1TS9,    to  Y 

$4,399,473 

1790—  general; 

-  $10,210,025 

Doc.  31, 

March  3,  1791— 

1791 J 

general 

179-2 

8,443.070 

May  2— general 

8,740,766 

1793 

4,255,306 

5,720,624 

1T94 

4,801,065 

June     5  —  special; 

June  7 — general. . . 

10,041,101 

1795 

5,588,461 

Jan.  29— general  ... 

9,419,802 

1796 

6,567,987 

8,740,329 

1797 

7,549,649 

March    3 — general; 

July  8 — special 

8,758,916 

1798 

7,106.061 

8.209,070 

1799 

6,610,449 

12,021,459 

ISOO 

9,080,932 

May  13— special 

12.451,184 

1801 

10,750,778 

12.945,456 

1803 

12,438.235 

15,001,891 

1803 

10,479,417 

11,064,097 

1804 

11,098,565 

March    26  —  special ; 

March  27 — special . 

11,853,840 

1805 

12,936,487 

13,689,508 

1S06 

14,667,69; 

15,608,828 

1S07 

15,845,521 

16,398,019 

1808 

10,363,550 

ir,0fi2,W4 

1S09 

7.296,020 

7,773,473 

ISIO 

8,583,309 

12.144,206 

ISll 

13,313,222 

14,431,838 

1812 

8,958,777 

July  1 — special.  

22,639,032 

1813 

13.224,623 

July  29— special 

40,524.844 

1814 

5,998,772 

34,559,536 

]S15 

7,282,942 

50,961,237 

1816 

86,306,874 

February  5— special ; 

April  27— general . 

57.171.421 

1817 

26.283,348 

8:3,838.592 

1818 

17.176,385 

April  20 — special 

21,593,986 

1819 

20,283,608 

March  3 — special  — 

24,605,665 

1820 

15,005,612 

20,881,498 

1821 

13,004,447 

19,578,703 

18-22 

17,589,761 

20,282,427 

1823 

19,088,433 

20,540,666 

1824 

17,878,325 

May  22 — general .... 

24,881.212 

1S25 

20,098,718 

26,840,858 

1826 

23,341,331 

25,260,434 

1827 

19.712,2^3 

22,966,363 

1828 

23,205,528 

May      19  —  general ; 

May  24 — special. . . 

24.768,629 

1829 

22,681,965 

24,827,627 

18;30 

21,922,391 

May    20  —  special  ; 

May  29— special. . . 

24.844,116 

1831 

24.224,441 

28,526,820 

1832 

28,465,237 

July     18  —  special ; 

July  14 — general . . 

31,866,561 

1833 

29,032,508 

Mar. 2 — ^special;  Mar. 

2 — compromise  . . . 

.38.948,426 

18»4 

16.214,957 

21,791,936 

1835 

19,391,310 

85.480,0S7 

1836 

23,409.940 

50,826.796 

1S37 

11.169.290 

27.8S.3.853 

1838 

16,158.800 

89.019,382 

1839 

23.137,924 

33,881,242 

1840 

13,499,502 

2.V  132.1 93 

1841 

14,487.21 6IScpt.  11— general  .. . 

8(1,519.477 

1S42 

18,187,90S!au!,'.  30— general. .. . 

34,773,744 

June  30, 43 

7,046,843 

20,7s2,410 

1843—44 

26,183.570 

81,19S,.555 

1n44— 45 

27,528,112 

29,941,853 

1S45— 46 

26.712.G67 

29,699,967 

1846—47 

23,747,S64'.Iul  V  30,1 846- peneral 

55,8:38,168 

1847-Ht8 

81,757,070iMar.  29, 1848— special 

56,992,479 

1848—49 

2S,346,738j  Ang.12,1 848- special; 

Jan.  26, 1849— spec. 

59,796,892 

1849—50 

89,668,686 

47.649,388 

1850—51 

40,017,567 

53.762,704 

1851—52 

47,389,326 

49,89:3,115 

1852—53 

5>,931,865 

61,500,102 

1S58— 54 

64,224,190 

73,802,291 

1S.54— 55 

53,025,794 

65,351,874 

1855—56 
Total. 

64,022,863 
$1,327,151,691 

7:3,918,141 

$1,885,997,256 

The  value  of  the  specie  dollar  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way having  been  fixed  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the 
22d  May,  1816,  at  106  cents  United  States'  currency, 
and  the  rix  dollar  banco  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  being 
a  component  part  of  their  sjiccie  dollar,  and  in  tlic  in- 
variable proportion  of  2^  to  1 ,  and  consequently  equal 
to  39f-  cents  United  States'  currency ;  the  rix  dollar 
banco  of  Sweden  and  Norway'  is  tlierefore  taken,  in 
computations  at  the  custom-houses,  at  the  rate  of  oOJ- 
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cents,  United  States'  currency,  and  no  consular  cer- 
tificate will  be  required,  uuless  ti)e  currency  ^lould  be 
depreciated.  AH  former  acts  authoriziuf^  the  currency 
of  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins,  and  declaring  the  same 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  dcl)ts,  are  hereb}'  re- 
pealed; but  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the 
mint  to  cause  assa3'8  to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of 
such  foreign  coins  as  may  be  known  to  our  commerce, 
to  determine  their  average  weight,  fineness,  and  value, 
and  to  embrace  in  his  annual  report  a  statement  of  the 
results  therefor. 

The  certificate  of  the  United  States'  consul,  sliowing 
the  value  of  the  currency  of  the  country  from  wliich 
the  mercliandise  is  imported,  and  in  which  the  invoice 
is  made  out,  in  United  States'  or  Spanish  silver  dollars, 
must  be  required  in  every  case  in  which  the  value  of 
such  foreign  currency  is  not  lixed  by  the  laws  of  tlie 
United  States.  And  in  case  the  foreign  currency  in 
which  the  invoice  is  made  out,  whether  its  value  is 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  not,  is  de- 
preciated, the  certificate  of  the  United  States'  consul, 
stating  the  rate  of  depreciation,  must  be  produced  on 
the  entr^',  and  the  officers  of  the  customs  are  governed 
by  sucli  certificate  in  computing  the  foreign  market 
value  of  tlie  merchandise. 

Customs  Duties  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
taxes  levied  upon  goods,  and  produce  brought  for  con- 
sumption from  foreign  countries  ;  such  duties  are  some- 
times collected  upon  exports  made  to  foreign  countries, 
and  upon  goods  and  produce  passing  from  one  port  to 
another  in  the  same  countrj'. 

The  earliest  statute  passed  in  England,  whereby 
the  crown  was  authorized  to  levy  customs  duties,  was 
the  .'^d  of  Edward  I.  The  mode  long  eniplo}-ed  in  the 
collection  of  these  duties,  was  to  affix  a  certain  rate  or 
value  upon  each  kind  or  article  of  merchandise,  and  to 
grant  what  was  called  a  subsidy  upon  these  rates.  This 
subsidy  was  generally  1  shilling  of  duty  for  every  20 
shillings  of  value  assigned  in  the  book  of  rates.  The 
early  acts  which  grant  these  duties  speak  of  them  as 
subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  word  tonnage 
was  applied  to  a  specific  duty  charged  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  each  ton  of  beer  ;  and  the  word  poundage  was 
applied  to  other  articles  valued  as  already  explained. 

The  first  "  Itook  of  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  House 
of  Commons"  is  believed  to  be  that  compiled  by  a 
committee  in  1G42,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  House  by  Law- 
rence Blacklock.  The  next  book  of  rates  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  was  published  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  lG(i(),  the  year  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. — Nat.  Cyclo.  See  Hunt's  M.  ^f.,  v.  145 
(J.  Bowking),  vi.  9  (C.  Ragdkt),  ix.  448  (C.  C. 
Whittlesey),  iv.  (G.  Tuckee),  xiv.  456  (by  C.  C. 
Jewett).     See  also  Encyc.  Am.,  Art.  Taxes. 

Custom-house,  an  office  established  l)y  law  in 
maritime  cities  or  seaports,  for  the  receipt  and  man- 
agement of  tiie  customs  and  duties  imposed  on  goods 
imported  or  exported. 

Customs  of  Merchants.  The  law  merchant 
is  a  peculiar  system  wliicix  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  .\nglo-Saxon  times ;  it  was  especially 
recognized  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. ;  when  the  sta- 
ple was  ordained,  a  mayor  was  to  be  chosen  in  each 
town,  skilled  in  the  law  merchant  to  do  right  to  every 
man  according  to  that  law.  The  modern  law  mer- 
chant is  composed  of  three  distinct  elements,  viz.,  the 
atsloms  of  merchants,  the  ordinances  of  foreign  states, 
and  the  statute  law — as  art  precedes  science,  so  cus- 
toms ]irecede  law.  Long  are  these  customs  practiced 
before  they  are  committed  to  writing.  But  though 
not  written  or  declared  by  the  legislative  jiower.  tliey 
ac(iiiire  all  the  authority  of  law,  and  are  gradually  en- 
grafted upon  tl>e  common  law  of  the  country.  Tlie 
customs  of  merchants  are  part  of  the  law.  .1  udieial  de- 
temunatious  settle  what  is  the  custom  of  merchants, 
and  thev  become  the  lex  mercntoria  as  to  the  different 


questions.  In  order  that  a  custom  )>e  binding,  it  must 
be  either  the  usage  of  tlie  whole  mercantile  world,  or  of 
a  particular  trade  universally  known  a«  such.  A 
usage  of  a  particular  place,  or  of  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sons, would  not  Ije  l)inding  on  other  persons  unless  these 
were  acquainted  with  those  usages  and  adopted  them. 
In  all  cases,  however,  no  custom  can  be  set  against  an 
express  statute  law.  Among  the  most  important  cus- 
toms among  merchants  are  tlie  establishment  of  lK)ard8 
of  trade,  tlie  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitrations, 
and  the  binding  force  of  tlie  decision  of  a  referee.  See 
Levi's  Manual  oj"  Jferrantile  Uiw, 

Cutlass,  a  short  sword  used  by  seamen.  The  art 
of  fencing  with  it  is  different  from  that  with  the  small 
sworil  or  broad  sword.  A  guard  over  the  hand  is  an 
advantage.  It  is,  if  well  understood,  a  very  effectual 
weapon  in  close  contest ;  on  account  of  its  shortness, 
it  can  be  handled  easily,  and  yet  it  is  long  enough  to 
protect  a  skillful  swordsman. 

Cutlery  (Fr.  coutelltrie ;  Lat.  culler,  a  knife), 
generally  speaking,  includes  all  cutting  tools  made  of 
steel.  Various  countries  and  cities  have  at  different 
periods  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  some  particular  • 
article,  as  Damascus  for  a  beautiful  sword  bhide,  which 
has  hitherto  Ijaffled  all  attempts  at  imitation.  If  this 
Ijlade  is  made,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  l)y  welding 
together  extremely  fine  wires  of  iron,  steel,  and  gold, 
laid  alternately  on  each  other,  the  dexterity  required 
is  such  as  must  astonish  the  most  active  and  expe- 
rienced workmen  of  other  countries.  The  peculiar 
wave,  usually  called  the  water,  so  universally  ad- 
mired, is  effected  by  the  application  of  a  weak  acid  to 
the  polished  surface  of  iron  and  steel.  At  Damascus, 
sulphate  of  alumine  is  used ;  but  any  dilute  acid  seems 
to  answer  the  purpose.  The  cutlery  of  England  is  de- 
servedh'  held  in  high  estimation  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  finer  articles,  as  razors,  y»en- 
knives,  scissors,  and  surgical  instruments,  are  made  of 
cast  steel,  that  is,  steel  purified  and  equalized  by 
fusion.  Dexterity  and  nice  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as  the 
quality  of  the  steel,  nature  of  the  fuel,  accuracy  in  the 
process  of  hardening  and  tempering,  and  man.v  other 
minor  considerations,  are  essentLil  to  the  production 
of  a  good  cutting  instrument.  For  table-knives,  and 
all  cutlerj-  of  that  description,  shear-steel  is  generally 
used ;  the  tang  and  shoulder  of  the  table  knife  and 
fork  are  iron,  united  to  the  blade  by  welding.  The 
celebrated  Indian  steel  called  wootz  is  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  British  cutlery. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  cutlery  trade  of  England 
is  at  Sheffield,  where  all  kinds  of  table  cutlery,  razors, 
penknives,  scissors,  surgeons'  instruments,  and  every 
variety  of  cutting  instruments,  are  manufactured. 
There  are  also  some  small  manufactures  of  similar  ar- 
ticles in  London ;  but  much  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  cutlery  sold  as  London-made,  is  actually  manufac- 
tured in  Sheffield,  although  bearing  the  name  of  Lon- 
don manufacturers.  Sheffield  cutlery  has  deservedly 
obtained  a  high  degree  of  reputation  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world  :  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
that  this  high  character  should  be  maint;iined.  But 
here  it  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  mentioned,  that  there 
is  also  an  extensive  manufacture  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion tif  cutler}-,  principally  consisting  of  ta\de  knives 
and  forks,  scissors,  and  pocket-knives,  which  are  pro- 
fessedly made  for  export  to  the  less  civilized  jxirtions 
of  the  globe,  but  also  retailed  in  hirge  quantities  in 
this  country.  It  is  manufactured  by  casting  from  a 
species  of  pig-iron.  This  iron  is,  from  the  superabun- 
dance of  its  carlwn.  highly  susceptible  of  liquidity, 
and  readily  casts  into  the  required  form.  In  this 
state  the  cast-inin  cutlery  is  extremely  harvl,  and  as 
brittle  as  glass ;  but  it  is  reduced  from  this  hardness 
by  decomposition — being  subjecte<.l  to  a  stmng  and 
long-continued  fire  in  close  vessels,  in  contact  with 
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iron  ore,  oxyd  of  iron,  or  any  substance  containing 
oxygen,  -with  -which  the  superabundant  carbon  com- 
bines, and  flies  off  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  cast-iron  cutlerj-  is,  when  finished,  not  alwaj-s 
distinguishable  in  appearance  from  that  made  at  the 
forge,  and  can,  of  course,  be  afforded  at  a  much  lower 
price.  This  verj'  fusible  iron  maj'  be  applied  to  manj- 
purposes.  It  is  hardh'  necessarj-  to  add,  that  it  is 
quite  unfit  for  any  description  of  edge  instrimient. 

These  observations  apply  generall}^  to  everj-  descrip- 
tion of  knife  used  in  surgery  ;  but  the  nature  of  each 
particular  operation  should  not  be  considered,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  requisite  degree  of  strength  or  delicacy  of 
edge.  Next  in  importance  to  the  knives  are  the  saws 
used  in  surgerj'.  All  of  these  must  be  of  the  best 
spring  temper,  which,  for  the  cast-steel  blade,  is  about 
570°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  for  one  of  Indian  steel  600°, 
or  cjuite  the  boiling  point  of  mercurj\  Of  another 
class  of  instruments,  namely,  those  denominated  blunt, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  what  is  kno\^-n  by 
the  name  of  shear-steel  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Case-hardened  iron  has  been  most  improperly  used, 
this  hardening  being  ver\^  superficial.  It  is,  in  fact, 
converting  the  surface  onlj'  into  steel,  by  heating  it  to 
redness,  in  a  close  vessel,  in  contact  with  animal  char- 
coal', such  as  charred  bone,  leather,  or  horn,  and  quench- 
ing it  when  red-hot  in  a  cold  fluid.  Iron  thus  treated, 
will  take  a  beautiful  polish  ;  but,  except  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  it  ought  never  to  be  emploj-ed. 
Some  instruments  are  necessarily  made  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver ;  as  catheters,  and  other  tubes  and  probes.  When 
for  these  ductilitj^  is  required,  the  metals  should  be 
unallo}'ed  ;  the  extra  expense  of  which,  will  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  convenience  of  giving  to  the 
instruments,  in  all  cases,  the  desired  curve  and  form. 
The  handles  of  instruments,  together  with  all  orna- 
mental parts,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the 
taste  and  choice  of  the  purchaser.  It  would  be  well, 
however,  to  avoid  such  materials  as  are  known  to  pro- 
duce chemical  action  when  in  contact  with  polished 
steel.  Ivor>',  mother-of-pearl,  and  ebony  are  much 
used ;  but  the  fine  walnut-tree,  such  as  the  London 
gunmakers  employ,  is  perhaps  of  all  the  woods  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  Sandal-wood  answers  very  well,  al- 
though it  bj'  no  means  deserves  all  the  credit  which 
has  been  given  to  it  as  a  preservative  of  steel  from  rust. 
The  instrument-maker  who  wishes  to  excel  wUl  do  well 
to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
operative  part  of  surgery  ;  that  he  may  observe  how 
far  the  instrument  is  mechanically  and  phj-sically 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  and,  if  necessar\%  be  the  better 
able  to  make  the  requisite  alteration. — E.  B. 

The  value  of  hardwares  and  cutlery  exported  from 
Great  Britain  in  1855,  was  £2,960,39i.  In  the  New 
England  States  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  Massachusetts  about  $400,000  is  in- 
vested in  this  branch,  with  an  annual  product  of  about 
$-000,000. 

Quieth',  but  rapidly,  we  are  day  by  day  gaining  on 
the  old  world,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  be  discovered  that  the  majority  of  our  manufac- 
tures are  actuall)'  superior  to  those  of  Europe.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  there 
are  very  few  persons,  not  concerned  in  the  business, 
who  are  aware  of  the  degree  of  excellence  which  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  has  attained  in  the  United 
States,  or  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  and  en- 
couraged, we  should  in  all  probability  be  entirely  self- 
dependent  as  regards  its  production.  On  this  subject, 
Fleischmann,  whose  work  on  the  "  Branches  of  Indus- 
trj^  in  the  United  States"  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  book  to  enlighten  Germany  as  to  our  country, 
remarks  as  follows  : 

"  The  manufacturers  of  cutlerj'  in  the  United  States 
have  far  surpassed  those  of  the  old  world  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tools,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  excellence 
of  the  metal  used,  but  especially  in  the  practical  utility 


of  their  patterns,  and  in  the  remarkable  degree  of  finish 
of  their  work." 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  American 
hardware  is  everj^  j^ear  developing  in  its  shapes  a  prac- 
tical economy  of  material  and  a  straight-forward  adapt- 
ation to  the  end  in  view  which  are  unknown  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  The  American  laborer  or  me- 
chanic, it  is  well  known,  even  where  not  gifted  with  a 
greater  degree  of  physical  ability,  will  still,  as  a  rule, 
turn  out  more  work  in  a  day  than  a  foreigner  under 
the  same  circumstances.  With  such  men,  who  go 
directly  at  their  work  and  stick  to  it,  there  is  no  play 
and  no  trifling  with  labor.  A  result  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  American  ax,  which,  in  its  well- 
known  form,  is  entirely  a  native  American  pattern,  is 
far  more  practically  useful  than  the  miserable  Euro- 
pean ax  which  it  has  supplanted.  And  not  in  axes 
alone,  but  in  many  other  implements  there  has  been  a 
marked  progress,  and  a  gradual,  though  unnoticed, 
communication  of  practical  patterns  to  English  manu- 
factories. In  our  factories,  which  are  themselves  very 
generall}'^  proofs  of  the  same  principle  of  economy  and 
of  keeping  directly  at  the  object  proposed,  there  is  ac- 
tually more  of  the  first  quality  English  steel  used, 
than  in  England  itself.  Of  Hoop  L,  the  best  quality 
of  English  steel,  there  is  annually  ten  times  as  much 
used  as  in  England,  though  that  country  manufactures 
about  fifty  times  as  much  cutlery  as  we  do. 

Could  our  American  mechanics  receive  the  credit  so 
justly  their  due,  for  the  improvements  which  they 
have  gradually  introduced  into  the  shape  of  carpenters' 
tools,  and  could  the  world  be  made  aware  of  the  degree 
to  which  of  late  years  the  English  trade  has  been  in- 
debted to  them  for  these  improvements,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  state  that  there  are  few  who  would  not  be 
amazed.  The  European — especially  the  continental — 
suffers  in  this  respect  under  a  tj'rannj- of  "  old  cus- 
toms," which  no  Yankee  mechanic  would  believe.  If 
we  look  through  Paris,  if  we  examine  the  pattern- 
plates  published,  we  are  amazed  at  the  luxuriance  of 
beautiful  and  practical  forms  annually  produced,  which 
glitter  in  shop  windows,  or  are  displayed  at  exhibi- 
tions. But  go  into  the  country,  and  we  find  the  same 
clumsy,  unpractical  old  implements  which  were  used 
three  centuries  ago.     The  seed  falls  on  stony  ground. 

At  the  present  day,  American  cutlery  is  extensively 
imitated  in  Germany,  even  to  the  marks  and  names  of 
our  manufacturers.  This  is  also  done  by  English 
goods,  but  the  complimentary  fraud  has  been  of  late 
years  greatlj'  on  the  increase  as  regards  our  own.  We 
will  not  assert  that  there  is  not,  especially  in  England, 
a  vast  amount  of  inventiveness,  nor  that  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  improvements  has  not  been  made.  But 
a  practical  invention  is  less  likely  to  die  in  the  birth  in 
America,  and  we  confidently  assert,  without  fear  of 
refutation,  that  if  anj'  one  will  study  the  history  of 
cutlery  patterns  adopted  for  the  last  50  3-ears,  including 
all  the  allied  branches  of  manufacture,  he  will  find 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  practical  improve- 
ments have  been  of  American  origin. — Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Magazine. 

Cutter.  A  vessel  with  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit,  of 
considerable  breadth  in  proportion  to  her  length.  The 
distinction  between  a  cutter  and  other  vessels  of  one 
mast,  which  are  called  sloops,  is,  that  in  the  cutter  the 
jib  has  no  stay  to  support  it. 

Cutters,  Revenue.  These  vessels  are  usually 
about  100  or  150  tons,  built  as  fast  sailers,  to  aid  the 
revenue  ofllicers.  The  captains  and  lieutenants  of  reve- 
nue cutters  of  the  United  States,  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  Their  reports  are  made  to  the  Treasury 
Department ;  the  vessels  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
collector  of  the  port.  Their  officers  and  seamen  are 
placed  upon  the  navj-  pension  list,  when  disabled.  Con- 
gress has  recently  authorized  the  construction  or  pur- 
chase of  steam  revenue  cutters,  which  will  furnish 
material  aid  to  the  government  officers  in  extraordi- 
nary cases. 
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Cyclopaedia.  (More  commonly  Encycloprndia, 
from  tlie  Greek  words  Lv  kvk'au  TTuiSeia ;  instructions 
in  a  circle.)  A  work  containing  definitions  or  accounts 
of  the  principal  subjects  in  one  or  all  departments  of 
learning,  art,  or  science.  Its  arrangement  may  be 
either  according  to  divisions  into  tiie  various  sciences, 
etc.,  or  tlie  subjects  may  be  arranged  and  treated  in 
alphabetical  order.  The  Enci/clopklie  Franguise,  or 
Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique,  anrl  the  Encjclopcedia  Bril- 
annica,  have  been  the  most  celebrated  works  of  tliis 
species  ;  but  the  earliest  a])pears  to  Ije  the  Lexicon 
Technicum  of  Harris,  puldislied  in  170G.  The  great 
French  work,  the  Encycbipedic  Mclhodixiue,  consists,  not 
of  one,  l)ut  of  a  series  of  encyclopedias  or  dictionaries. 

Cypress,  a  forest  tree,  of  whicli  there  arc  many 
varieties,  the  species  denominated  the  evergreen  cy- 
press (Cupressus  senipervirt-ns)  and  the  white  cedar 
(fiujyressus  Thyoides)  being  the  most  celebrated.  The 
C3'press  is  indigenous  to  tlio  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
to  several  parts  of  Asia,  and  to  America.  It  grows  to 
a  great  size,  and  is  a  most  valuable  species  of  timber. 
It  is  never  attacked  by  worms  ;  and  exceeds  all  other 
trees,  even  the  cedar,  in  duraljilit}'.  Hence  the  Athe- 
nians, when  desirous  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their 
heroes  and  other  great  men,  had  them  inclosed  in  cy- 
press coffins ;  and  hence,  also,  the  external  covering 
of  the  Eg3q)tian  mummies  is  made  of  the  same  endur- 
ing material.  The  cypress  is  said  to  live  to  a  great 
age  ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  its  thick, 
dark,  green  foliage,  has  made  it  be  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  death  and  the  grave.  In  his  Geoffraphy 
and  History  of  the  Western  /States,  Mr.  Timothy  Flint 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  cj'press-trees 
found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi :  "  These  noble  trees  rear  their  straight  columns 
from  a  large  cone-shaped  buttress,  whose  circumfer- 
ence at  the  ground  is  perhaps  3  times  that  of  the  regu- 
lar shaft  of  the  tree.  This  cone  rises  from  G  to  10  feet, 
with  a  regular  and  sharp  taper,  and  from  the  apex  of 
the  cone  towers  the  perpendicular  column,  with  little 
taper  after  it  has  left  the  cone,  from  00  to  80  feet,  clear 
shaft.  Very  near  the  top  it  begins  to  throw  out  mul- 
titudes of  horizontal  liranches,  which  interlace  with 
those  of  tlie  adjoining  trees,  and,  when  bare  of  leaves, 
have  an  air  of  desolation  and  death,  more  easily  felt 
than  described.  In  the  season  of  vegetation  the  leaves 
are  short,  fine,  and  of  a  verdure  so  deep  as  almost  to 
seem  brown,  giving  an  indescribable  air  of  funereal  so- 
lemnity to  this  singular  tree.  A  cypress  forest,  when 
viewed  from  the  adjacent  hills,  with  its  numberless  in- 
terlaced arms  covered  with  this  dark-brown  foliage, 
has  the  aspect  of  a  scaffolding  of  verdure  in  the  air. 
It  grows,  too,  in  deep  and  sickh'  swamps,  the  haunts 
of  fever,  muscjuitoes,  moccasin  snakes,  alligators,  and 
all  loathsome  and  ferocious  animals,  that  congre- 
gate far  from  the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to  make 
common  cause  with  nature  against  him.  The  cy- 
press loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccessible 
swamps  ;  and  south  of  33^  is  generally  found  covered 
■with  sable  festoons  of  long  moss,  hanging,  like  shrouds 
of  mourning  wreaths,  almost  to  the  ground.  It  seems 
to  llourisii  best  when  water  covers  its  roots  for  half  the 
year.  Unpromising  as  are  the  places  and  circum- 
stances of  its  growth,  no  tree  of  the  country  where  it 
is  founcl  is  so  extensively  useful.  It  is  free  from 
knots,  it  is  easily  wrought,  and  makes  excellent  jjlanks, 
shingles,  and  timber  of  all  sorts.  It  is  very  durable, 
and  incomparably  the  most  valuable  tree  in  the  south- 
ern country  of  this  valley."  Of  whatever  materials 
the  buiMing  is  constructed,  the  roof  is  universally  cov- 
ered with  cypress  shingles,  which,  if  made  of  trees 
felled  in  tlie  winter,  last  forty  years.  Cypress  l)oards 
are  preferred  to  those  of  pine  for  the  inside  of  brick 
houses,  and  for  window-sashes,  and  the  panels  of  doors 
exposed  to  the  weather ;  cabinet-makers  also  choose  it 


for  the  inside  of  mahogany  furniture.  It  is  highly 
proper  for  the  masts  and  sides  of  vessel.?,  and  wherever 
it  grows  it  is  chosen  for  canoes,  which  are  fashioned 
from  a  single  trunk,  and  are  often  .30  feet  long  and  ii 
feet  wide,  light,  solid,  and  more  durable  than  those  of 
any  other  tree.  It  makes  the  best  pipes  to  convey 
water  under  the  ground  ;  especially  the  black  variety, 
which  is  more  resinous  and  solid. — Browne's  Trees 
oj"  America. 

Cyprus  (Kybris),  an  island  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of 
the  Levant,  lying  at  about  equal  distances  from  the 
shores  of  Cilicia  and  Pliocnicia.  Its  extreme  length 
from  the  promontory  of  Dinaretum  to  that  of  Acamas 
is  about  110  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth,  from  the 
promontory  of  Crommyon  to  that  of  Curias,  alx)Ut  70 
miles.  The  area  is  roughly  estimated  at  aljout  4,500 
English  square  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
is  occupied  by  the  central  ridge  and  spurs  of  the 
Stavro-V'uno  and  Santo  Croce  mountains  (the  ancient 
Olj'mpus).  The  loftiest  peaks  of  this  range  attain  a 
hefght  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
northern  slopes  are  rocky  and  bare,  but  on  the  side  of 
the  south  they  are  well  wooded  and  highly  picturesque, 
and  inclose,  in  various  parts  of  their  course,  valleys 
of  unrivaled  fertility.  Considerable  part  of  the  wealth 
of  ancient  Cyprus  arose  from  its  copper  mines,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  those  of  Tamasus  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Soli  on  the  north  coast,  and  Ama- 
thus  and  Cj'rium  on  the  south  coast.  In  these  mines 
gold  and  silver  were  also  found.  The  precious  stones 
of  Cyprus  were  also  highlj'  valued.  The  chief  of 
these  were  the  emerald,  agate,  malachite,  jasper,  opal, 
and  the  minerals  asbestos  and  rock  crystal. 

The  first  settlers  in  Cj"prus  appear  to  have  been 
of  Phoenician  origin.  Under  Augustus  it  became  an 
imperial  prcniuce,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul, 
with  a  staff  of  inferior  officers.  Before  the  close  of  the 
1st  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jewish  population 
of  the  island  had  greatly  increased,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  is  said  to  have  risen  in  rebellion,  and  slain 
•200,<i00  of  the  other  inhabitants.  In  the  7th  century. 
Cyprus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  in  the 
0th,  it  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  "  good'"  Haroun 
Al  liaschid.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  it  was 
conquered  by  Kichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Avho  made  it  over 
first  to  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  ultimately  to 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem.  For  three 
centuries  the  island  remained  in  the  famUy  of  Lusig- 
nan, till,  in  1-173,  it  became  an  appendage  of  the  Vene- 
tian republic.  Cyprus  was  retained  by  the  Venetians 
till  in  1571  it  was  overrun  by  an  army  of  Turkish  in- 
vaders, who  stormed  Lefkosia  and  Famagosta,  and 
made  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  Since 
that  date  the  island  has  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Turks,  and  now  forms  a  pashalic  in  the  Eyalet  of 
Djizairs.  Under  the  Turkish  rule  the  material  pros- 
perity of  Cyprus  has  greatly  declined.  In  the  times 
of  the  Venetian  supremacy,  the  island  maintained  a 
population  of  1,000,000  ;  its  present  population  is  only 
about  150,000,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  Greeks. 
Many  parts  of  the  island,  formerly  healthy  and  fertUe. 
are  now,  from  malaria  and  other  causes,  barren  and 
uninhabitable.  Its  trade  was  at  one  time  valuable 
and  important ;  now  the  value  of  its  annual  imports 
does  not  exceed  £2G,000 ;  of  its  exports,  about  A'GO.- 
000,  Besides  corn,  of  which  it  produces  about  120.000 
quarters  annually,  Cyprus  yields  in  consideratile  quan- 
tities cotton,  wine,  various  kinds  of  fruit,  opium,  and 
madder ;  while  the  mountain  districts  furnish  olives, 
pines,  and  many  species  of  valuable  timber.  On 
the  island  are  found  great  quantities  of  the  Fenda 
ynrcij,  which  the  Cypriote  applies  to  a  great  variety 
of  domestic  purposes.  This  is  the  plant  wliose  uses 
are  feigneil  by  the  poets  to  have  been  taught  to  mor- 
tals of  old  by  Prometheus. 
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Dacca,  the  capital  of  an  extensive  and  rich  district 
in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  a 
large  city,  and  for  80  years  the  capital  of  Bengal,  of 
which  it  is  still  the  third  city  in  point  of  extent  and  pop- 
ulation. It  is  situated  beyond  the  principal  stream  of 
the  Ganges,  on  the  northern  bank  of  a  very  large 
branch  of  that  river,  called  the  Boor  Gunga,  or  old 
Ganges,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Its  position  is  admirably  well 
adapted  for  inland  trade,  as  the  river  which  flows  past 
it  communicates  with  all  the  other  inland  navigations 
b}'  a  direct  course.  The  present  town  covers  a  great 
deal  of  ground,  extending  four  miles  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  though  it  is  not  of  proportional  breadth. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  built  of  brick,  but  there 
are  man}-  thatched  houses,  with  very  narrow  and 
crooked  streets  ;  tlie  bazaars  are  only  tiled  or  thatched  ; 
and  as  every  vacant  spot  is  covered  with  trees,  the 
town  looks  from  a  distance  like  a  grove.  Owing  to 
the  effects  of  British  competition,  the  manufactures  of 
Dacca  are  at  this  time  scarcely  deserving  of  notice  ; 
but  here  were  formerly  manufactured  the  most  beau- 
tiful muslins,  which  were  exported  to  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  which  had  long  been  famed  for  their 
delicacy  and  beauty.  The  spinning  of  the  thread  was 
carried  on  with  wonderful  nicet}-.  The  operation  was 
performed  with  the  fingers  on  a  fine  steel  spindle  by 
young  women,  who  could  only  work  during  the  early 
part  of  the  morning  while  the  dew  was  on  the  ground  ; 
for  such  was  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  fibre  that  it 
Would  not  bear  manipulation  after  the  sun  had  risen. 
Such  was  the  skill  of  the  darners  that  they  could  re- 
move an  entire  thread  from  a  piece  of  muslin,  and 
replace  it  b}-  one  of  a  finer  texture.  From  their  won- 
derful fineness  these  muslins  were  called  Abrawan,  or 
"  flowing  water,"  and  Shabnam,  "  evening  dew." — 
E.  B. 

Daguerreotype.  The  name  given  to  a  process  in- 
vented b}-  M.  Daguerre  of  Paris,  in  1839,  by  which  per- 
fect fac-similes  of  objects  are  transferred  upon  thin  cop- 
per plates  with  plated  silver.  The  images  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  light  upon  the  iodine,  through  tlie  focus 
of  the  camera  obscura.  An  apparatus  somewhat  kin- 
dred in  design,  was  in  contemplation  about  the  same 
time  by  M.  Niepco,  and  aliout  five  years  previously  by 
Henry  Fox  Talbot  of  London  ;  the  original  idea,  how- 
ever, is  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Roger  Ba- 
con. By  means  of  the  Talbotype,  a  recent  improve- 
ment upon  the  above  process,  pictures  in  colors  are 
produced  both  on  paper  and  plates.  So  important  a 
discovery  in  tlie  fine  arts  was  the  ■  daguerreotype 
deemed  by  the  French  government,  that  it  awarded  to 
its  inventor  a  life  pension  of  GOOO  francs. — Haydx. 
See  Siiximan's  Journal  of  Science,  xxxvii.,  p.  69; 
xl.,  p.  137  ;  xliii.,  p.  185  ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Rev., 
xxiii.,  p.  21.S  ;    Westminster  Rev.,  xxxiv.,  p.  434. 

In  1802  Mr.  Thomas  AVedgewood  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  succeeded  in  forming  pictures  of  objects  laid  on 
paper  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  taking 
profiles  (silhouettes)  l)y  means  of  shadows.  They  pro- 
posed to  obtain  similar  effects  by  means  of  the  camera 
obscura,  but  their  paper  was  not  sufficiently  sensitive. 
The  effectual  bar  to  their  proceedings  was,  however, 
this:  that  they  could  discover  no  means  of  fi.rinf/ the 
shadotvs  which  thej'  had  obtained,  or  preventing  the 
whole  surface  of  tlie  paper  from  lieing  gradually  black- 
ened by  exposure  to  light. 

In  1814  .1.  NicEPiioKK  NiKrcK,  a  retired  proprietor 
at  Clialons  sur  Saone,  entered  into  a  similar  inquiry, 
but  by  niethfids  quite  different.  He  employed  the 
solar  effect  upon  resinous  bodies,  and  some,  at  least, 
of  his  pictures  were  executed  upon  plates  of  pewter  or 


of  rotted  silver.  They  were  mostlj'  copies  of  engrav- 
ings, and  the  light  parts  corresponded  to  the  lights  of 
the  originals.  He,  however,  at  length  succeeded  in 
fixing  impressions  of  views  in  the  camera  obscura, 
though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  and  after  very  long 
exposure.  The  pictures  thus  obtained  had  this  in 
common  with  more  perfect  processes,  that  the  lumin- 
ous impression  was  first  brought  into  view  by  a  chemi- 
cal process  subsequent  to  exposure  in  the  camera.  In 
1825  Nicephore  Niepce  became  associated  with  Da- 
guerre, who  had  previously  been  engaged  in  the  same 
research  ;  they  agreed  to  communicate  the  results  of 
their  several  experiments.  The  result,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  invention  of  tlie  Daguerreotype, 
not  improperly  called  after  Daguerre,  who  seems 
really  to  have  worked  it  out  almost  entirely  for  him- 
self after  the  death  of  Niepce  in  18.33  ;  while  so  pa- 
tient and  determined  was  Daguerre  in  keeping  his 
secret  till  brought  to  perfection,  that  he  did  not  even 
show  his  results  until  earlj'  in  1839,  when  the  numer- 
ous specimens  he  had  to  exhibit  rivaled  in  delicacy 
anj'  thing  that  the  art  has  since  produced. — Ency.  Brit. 
Pre.  Dissertation,  by  Forbes. 

Dahlia.  This  beautiful  flower  was  imported  from 
China,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  early  in  tlie  present 
century,  and  amateurs  in  flowers  have  annually  laid 
out  hundreds  of  pounds  in  England,  and  thousands  of 
francs  in  France,  in  the  purchase  of  it.  The  Swedish 
botanist.  Professor  Dahl,  first  cultivated  and  made  it 
known.  It  soon  attracted  notice  in  England,  where, 
from  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  variety  of  color,  it  be- 
came at  once  an  especial  favorite.  In  1815,  about  2 
months  after  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  was  introduced 
into  France,  and  the  celebrated  florist,  Andre  Thouine, 
suggested  various  practical  improvements  in  its  man- 
agement. The  botanist,  Georgi,  had  shortly  before 
this  introduced  it  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  to  this  daj'  the  dahlia  is  known  throughout  Ger- 
many under  the  name  of  Georr/ina. — Hayux. 

Dairy.  Milk,  either  in  its  natural  state,  or  in  the 
form  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  an  article  of  diet  so 
wholesome  and  so  palatable,  that  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  people,  especially  such  of  them  as  dwell  in 
cities,  depend  much  upon  their  having  a  pure  and  plen- 
tiful supply  of  it  at  all  seasons.  Dairy  Manage- 
siENT,  which  includes  every  thing  about  the  production 
and  treatment  of  milk,  is  consequently  a  very  import- 
ant branch  of  husbandry',  and  one  in  whicli  every 
l)ody  feels  interested.  The  physical  conditions  of  the 
difterent  countries  of  the  world  have  determined  in 
each  case  the  particular  niilk-j'ielding  animal  most 
suitable  to  be  there  used  for  dairj'  purposes.  The 
Laplander  obtains  his  supplies  of  milk  from  his  rein- 
deer, the  roving  Tartar  from  his  mares,  and  the  Be- 
douin of  the  desert  from  his  camels.  In  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth  many  pastoral  tribes  subsist 
niainlj'  upon  the  milk  of  their  sheep.  In  some  rocky 
regions  the  goat  is  invaluable  for  this  purpose ;  and 
the  buffalo  is  equally  so  amid  the  swamps  and  jungles 
of  tropical  climates.  The  milking  of  ewes  was  once  a 
common  practice  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  has  fallen 
into  disuse  liecause  of  its  hurtful  cft'ccts  upon  the  flock. 
A  few  milch  asses  and  goats  are  kept  for  the  benefit 
of  infants  or  invalids  ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
cow  is  the  only  animal  now  used  for  dairj'  purposes  in 
this  country  and  Europe. 

Butter  is  made  either  from  cream  only,  or  by  churn- 
ing the  whole  milk  and  cream  together.  The  liest  but- 
ter is  ol)tained  from  tiio  cream  which  rises  during  the 
first  12  hours  after  niilkin;^,  and  tlie  next  liest  by 
clmrning  the  whole  milk.  In  the  former  case  the  new 
milk,  after  being  carefully  strained,  is  poured  into 
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shallow  vessels  of  glazed  earthenware,  glass,  tinned 
iron,  wood,  lead,  or  zini',  of  which  the  3  first-named 
sorts  arc  the  best.  The  wooden  vessels  are  ohjection- 
ai)le  from  the  difliculty  of  cleaning  them  thoroiighlj- ; 
and  the  last  two  from  the  noxions  salt  which  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  tlie  acid  of  tiie  milk  on  the  metal. 
When  it  is  intended  to  extract  as  nearly  the  wliole  of 
the  butter  from  the  millt  as  is  practical»le,  the  1st 
skimming  takes  place  at  the  end  of  24  liours,  and  is 
followed  up  br  one  or  more  skimmings  at  further  in- 
tervals. The  cream  is  stored  injurs,  which  sliould  t)e 
kept  in  a  place  separate  from  the  milk-room,  that  the 
milk  in  tlie  coolers  may  not  Ije  prcmaturch'  acidulated 
by  the  proximity  of  the  sour  cream.  The  latter  is 
either  stirred  repeatedlj',  or  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  to  prevent  tiie  formation  of  a  tough  coat 
upon  it  before  enough  is  accumulated  for  churning. 
In  large  dairies  it  is  usual  to  churn  daily.  Three  daj-s 
is  as  long  as  the  cream  can  ordinarily  be  kept  with 
safetj-  to  the  quality  of  the  butter.  When  a  cow  has 
recently  calved,  her  milk  is  comparatively  rich  in  but- 
ter and  poor  in  curd  ;  but  soon  the  relative  proportions 
of  these  constituents  change  places,  the  cream  dimin- 
ishing and  the  milk  becoming  thicker.  A  very  sensi- 
ble change  in  the  quality  also  usually  takes  place 
when  a  cow  again  becomes  pregnant.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  cream  is  so  affected  bj'  this  circumstance, 
that  double  or  treble  the  length  of  time  is  required  to 
churn  it  that  sufficed  before,  and  the  butter  is  at  the 
same  time  of  inferior  quulitj'.  If  cows  are  flurried  and 
heated,  either  by  gadding  in  the  pasture,  or  by  being 
overdriven  in  bringing  them  home  for  milking,  their 
milk  becomes  peculiarly  liable  to  corrupt,  the  yield  of 
butter  is  sensibly  lessened,  and  its  quality  is  impaired. 
The  success  of  tlie  process  of  cliurning  depends  much 
on  the  temperature  of  the  cream  being  nicely  regu- 
lated. A  mean  temperature  of  G(P  Fahrenheit  seems 
to  be  the  best.  Tlie  temperature  of  the  cream  usually 
rises  about  10^  during  the  process  of  churning.  About 
55°  is  therefore  the  desirable  starting-point.  Advan- 
tage is  derived  from  rinsing  the  chum  with  cold  water 
in  summer  and  with  warm  water  in  winter.  The  ad- 
dition to  the  cream  of  small  quantities  of  cold  or  hot 
water,  as  the  case  requires,  is  also  found  beneficial. 
Box  or  barrel  chums  are  preferred  when  the  cream 
only  is  churned,  the  former  being  best  adapted  for 
small  dairies,  and  the  latter  for  large  ones. — E.  B. 
See  Biitffr  and  Cheese. 

Damaged  Goods,  in  the  language  of  the  customs, 
are  goods,  subject  to  duties,  that  have  received  some 
injury  either  iu  the  voyage  home  or  in  the  bonded 
warehouses. 

Damar,  a  kind  of  indurated  pitch  or  turpentine, 
exuding  spontaneously  from  various  trees  indigenous 
to  most  of  the  Indian  islands.  Different  trees  produce 
different  species  of  resin,  which  are  designated  accord- 
ing to  their  color  and  consistence.  "  One  is  called 
Damar-bntii  in  Malay,  or  Ikimnr-selo  in  Javanese, 
which  means  hard  or  stoney  rosin ;  and  another  in 
common  use,  Damer-Putfk,  or  white  rosin,  which  is 
softer.  The  trees  whicli  produce  the  damar  yield  it  in 
amazing  quantity,  and  generally  without  the  neces- 
sity of  making  incisions.  It  exuiles  through  the  bark  ; 
and  is  either  found  adhering  to  the  trunk  or  l)ranches 
in  large  lumps,  or  in  masses  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees.  As  these  often  grow  near  the  seaside,  or  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  the  damar  is  frequently  floated  away, 
and  collected  in  distant  places  as  drift.  It  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  Bengal  and  China  ;  and  is  used 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  we  apply  pitch,  but  prin- 
cipnUy  in  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships.  By  a  previous 
arrangement,  almost  any  quantity  may  be  procured  at 
Borneo,  at  the  low  rate  of  i  dollar  per  picul." — Ck.vw- 
FoRn,  K'lst.  Archlp.,  v.  i.,  p.  45o,  v.  iii.,  p.  420. 

Damascus.  This  city  was  in  being  in  the  time 
of  Aliraham. — (,'cn.  xiv.  It  is,  consequently,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  the  world.     From  the  AssjTians, 


Damascus  passed  to  the  Persians,  and  from  them  to 
the  Greeks  under  Alexander;  and  afterward  to  the 
Romans,  about  70  B.C.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens 
A.D.  G.33  ;  by  the  Turks  in  1006 ;  and  was  destroyed 
by  Tamerlane  in  1400.  It  was  in  a  journey  to  thU 
place  that  the  aj)Ostle  Paul  was  miraculously  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith,  and  here  he  began  to 
preach  tlie  gospel,  alwut  a.d.  .50.  Damascus  is  now 
the  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachalic. — Haydx.  Damas- 
cus Is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade  both  with  India 
and  with  Europe.  The  jtrodurtions  of  India,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  spices,  cotton  manufactures,  coarse  and 
iine  muslins,  and  gold  stuffs,  are  in  great  demand,  and 
bring  high  prices.  They  are  brought  from  India  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Bassora,  Bagdad,  and  Aleppo.  The 
manufactures  of  England  are  much  sought  after,  and 
held  in  verj'  high  esteem,  particularly  light  woolen 
cloths  of  gaj'  colors,  printed  cottons  and  chintzes,  and 
silk  and  cotton  shawls  made  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Cashmere  ;  also  needles,  pins,  knives,  scissors,  and 
fine  hardware,  as  well  as  china  and  earthenware, 
whether  English  or  Indian.  These  goods  being  gene- 
rally imported  through  Saida,  Beirut,  and  Tripoli,  are 
sold  at  very  high  prices.  Iron,  lead,  tin,  cochineal. 
sugar,  and  other  European  articles,  are  also  imported 
through  the  same  channel.  Wearing  apparel  for  fash- 
ionable persons  of  both  sexes  at  Damascus,  and  clothes 
that  have  been  worn,  are  brought  from  ConstantLoo- 
ple ;  and  being  distributed  all  over  the  countrj-,  are 
frequently  the  means  of  spreading  the  contagion  of 
the  plague.  Among  the  various  manufactures  to  be 
found  in  the  bazaars  are  superb  caparisons  for  horses, 
of  which  the  Turks,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ea.stem 
nations,  are  extremely  fond.  These  are  made  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  ;  and  a  number  of  fine  bridles,  martin- 
gales, and  silver  and  embossed  breast-pieces,  come 
also  from  Persia.  The  firearms  are  chiefly  of  French 
and  German  manufacture,  being  prepared  in  an  orna- 
mental style  expressly  for  this  market.  The  sabre 
blades  are  almost  all  of  the  old  Persian  or  Damascus 
manufacture.  The  art  of  making  them,  however,  b 
no  longer  known  or  practiced  in  this  city :  so  that 
they  grow  daily  more  valuable,  as  no  modem  sword 
can  compare  with  them  in  temper  and  quality.  The 
sUk  seen  in  the  bazaars  of  Damascus  is  principally  of 
Chinese  and  Indian  manufacture  ;  the  furs  come  from 
Russia,  Georgia,  Circassia,  and  Armenia ;  the  velvet 
from  Ital_y ;  copper  from  Asia  Minor ;  the  manufac- 
tures of  Britain  through  Smyrna  ;  and  various  other 
articles  of  an  inferior  kind  from  Germany  and  France. 
There  are  few  manufactures  in  Damascus  ;  and  these 
consist  chiefly  of  silk  stuffs,  plain,  colored,  and  em- 
broidered with  gold ;  fabrics  of  plain  cotton,  and  cot- 
ton and  silk  mixed,  all  for  home  consumption,  and 
mostly  of  broad,  striped,  or  wavj-  patterns,  for  the 
caftans  of  the  Turkish  dress. 

Commerce,  as  in  all  other  places  in  the  East,  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  caravans,  of  which  the  principal 
is  that  which  goes  with  the  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Jlecca.  It  is  conducted  by  the  pasha,  who  receives 
the  standard  of  the  Prophet  from  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  and  gives  a  solemn  pledge  for  its  restoration. 
This  expedition  unites  commerci;il  with  religious  ob- 
jects. A  caravan  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train 
of  armed  men  goes  thrice  a  year  to  Bagdad,  the  jour- 
ney occupying  30  days  ;  that  to  Aleppo  travels  twice 
or  thrice  a  month.  Besides  these,  many  other  cara- 
vans go  to  different  ports  of  Syria,  Damascus  being  a 
great  rendezvous  and  emporium  of  trade.  Pro\-isions 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  abundant ;  also  ice  and 
snow,  which  may  always  be  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  Dara;iscu3  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  its  history-  remounting 
beyond  the  time  of  Abraham,  whose  stewani  Eliezer 

was  a  native  of  this  place.  A  great  era  in  its  his- 
tory- is  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens. — E.  B.     See  Am. 
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Damascus  Blades  are  swords  or  cimeters,  pre- 
senting upon  their  surface  a  variegated  appearance  of 
watering,  as  white,  silver}',  or  black  veins,  in  fine 
lines,  or  fillets ;  fibrous,  crossed,  interlaced,  or  paral- 
lel, etc.  They  are  brought  from  the  East,  being  fab- 
ricated chiefly  at  Damascus,  whence  their  name.  Their 
excellent  quality  has  become  proverbial ;  for  which 
reason  these  blades  are  much  sought  after  bj'  military 
men,  and  are  high-priced.  The  oriental  processes 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  described ;  but  of  late 
j-ears  methods  have  been  devised  in  Europe  to  imitate 
the  fabric  very  well. 

Damask  (from  Damascus,  whence  first  brought), 
a  variegated  textile  fabric  of  silk,  richly  ornamented 
with  raised  patterns  representing  flowers,  fruits,  etc., 
woven  in  the  loom.  It  is  also  fabricated  in  woolen 
stuff's.  Woolen  damasks  and  moreens  are  sold  in 
England  at  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  yard. 

Damask  likewise  denotes  a  kind  of  wrought  linen, 
used  chiefly  for  table-cloths  and  napkins,  and  so  called 
because  its  patterns  resemble  those  of  real  damask.  It 
was  first  made  in  Flanders,  but  it  is  now  wrought  ex- 
tensiveh'  in  Britain,  particularly  at  Dunfermline  in 
Scotland,  and  also  at  Lisbum  and  ArdojTie  in  Ireland. 
An  inferior  description  has  latterly  been  made  of  cotton. 
See  Linen. 

Irish  DamasTcs. — As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  the  manufacture  of  linen  damasks  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  from  Germany  ;  and  there  still 
exist  specimens  woven  in  Ireland  130  years  ago. 
The  manufacture  has  gone  on  increasing  in  excellence, 
and  it  is  now  considered  that  the  high-class  Irish  dam- 
asks equal  any  from  any  other  countrj'.  Almost  all 
are  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  better  kinds  are  so 
costly  that  none  but  the  wealth}'  can  purchase  them. 
Hand-loom  weaving  is  invariably  adopted  for  the  best 
damasks  ;  but  the  power-loom  is  now  beginning  to  be 
emploj-ed  for  the  cheaper  damasks  and  diapers  ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  will  create  a  foreign  market  for 
them.  The  Jacquard  loom  is  extensively  used  for  the 
richer  damasks,  for  which  its  wonderful  action  espe- 
cially adapts  it.  What  a  Jacquard  loom  is,  a  long  and 
wearisome  description  would  scarcely  make  intelligible; 
what  it  appears  like,  the  thousands  who  watched  the 
working  of  the  several  Jacquard  looms  at  the  great  ex- 
hibition may  perhaps  remember  ;  what  it  does  is  exem- 
plified by  specimens  of  pattern,  or  damask,  or  figure 
weaving,  for  which  it  is  especially  adapted.  In  de- 
signing table-cloths,  table  napkins,  and  d'oyle3's,  for 
roj'al  personages,  city  companies,  club  houses,  and 
regimental  messes,  the  damask  manufacturers  of  Ire- 
land sometimes  display  considerable  taste ;  and  this 
taste  afterward  reflects  some  of  its  light  upon  the 
cheaper  and  ordinary  commercial  products.  It  is  j-et 
a  disputed  point  among  persons  artistically  inclined, 
what  kind  of  ornamentation  is  best  fitted  for  colorless 
damasks  ;  human  forms  and  features  are  seldom  dam- 
a.sked  satisfaetoril}',  and  buildings  are  very  tame  aff^airs 
when  so  depicted  ;  at  present,  heraldic  emblems  seem 
to  take  the  lead. 

Damask  is  also  applied  to  a  very  fine  steel,  prepared 
in  some  parts  of  the  Levant,  but  particularly'  in  former 
times  at  Damascus,  whence  its  name.  It  is  used  for 
sword  and  cutlass  blades,  and  is  verj'  finely  tempered. 

Damaskeening,  or  Damasking,  the  art  of 
ornamenting  iron  or  steel,  by  making  incisions  on  its 
surface,  and  filling  them  uj)  with  some  other  metal, 
generally  gold  or  silver.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  enrich- 
ing sword  l)lades,  guards,  locks  of  pistols,  etc.  There 
are  two  waj's  of  damasking ;  the  one,  which  is  the 
finest,  is  when  the  metal  is  cut  deep  with  proper  in- 
struments, and  inlaid  witli  gold  and  silver  wire  ;  the 
other  is  superficial  only.  This  art  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  its  invention  is  attributed  \)y  Ilerodutus  (i.  25)  to 
Glaucus  of  Chios,  who  lived  n.c.  490.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  have  flourished  at  some  period  in  Damascus, 
whence  the  name  is  generally  derived. — E.  B. 


Damassin.  A  species  of  woven  damask  with 
gold  and  silver  flowers. 

Dampier,  William,  an  English  navigator,  was 
bom  at  East  Coker,  Somersetshire,  about  1652.  Hav- 
ing earl}'  become  an  orphan,  he  was  removed  from  the 
Latin  school,  and  placed  with  the  master  of  a  ship  at 
Weymouth.  In  this  ship  he  made  a  voyage  to  New- 
foundland ;  but,  disgusted  at  the  cold  of  that  north- 
em  climate,  on  his  return  he  engaged  himself  as  a 
common  sailor  in  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  He 
next  served  in  the  Dutch  war  under  Sir  Edward 
Sprague,  and  was  present  at  two  engagements ;  but 
the  declining  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  come 
on  shore,  and  remove  to  the  countrj',  where  he  re- 
mained some  time.  In  the  year  following  he  became 
an  under-manager  of  a  Jamaica  estate  ;  but  only  con- 
tinued a  short  time  in  this  situation.  He  afterward 
engaged  in  the  coasting-trade,  and  thus  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  ports  and  baj's  of  that 
island.  Having  entered  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  returning  a  second  time  to 
the  same  coast,  he  remained  with  the  logwood-cutters, 
and  engaged  himself  as  a  common  workman.  During 
his  stay  in  that  countrj'  he  collected  the  materials  for 
the  minute  and  interesting  account  which  he  has  given 
of  the  laborious  life  of  these  people,  as  well  as  of  the 
geographical  description  and  the  natural  history  of  the 
countrj'.  It  appears  that  he  was  preparing  in  1703  for 
another  voyage.  It  is  mentioned  in  Woodes  Rog- 
ers' Voyage  Round  the  World,  that  Dampier  had  the 
command  of  a  ship  in  the  South  Seas  about  the  year 
1705,  and  along  with  Captain  Stradling,  whose  vessel 
foundered  at  sea.  Dampier  accompanied  AVoodes 
Rogers  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  j'ears 
1708,  1709,  1710,  and  1711,  but  onlj'  in  the  capacity  of 
pilot,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  circumstance  due  to 
some  remissness  in  his  conduct.  During  this  expedi- 
tion Guayaquil  was  taken,  and  Dampier  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  artUlery.  Nothing  further  is  kno^vn  of 
the  life  of  Dampier  ;  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of 
the  place  and  time  of  his  death. — E.  B.  See  Retro- 
spective Review,  vol.  ix.,  p.  73,  for  an  account  of  the 
voyages  of  Dampier. 

Dantzic  (in  German,  Danzig),  the  principal  port 
and  commercial  city  of  Prussia  proper,  and  capital  of 
a  cognominal  government,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  about  4  miles  from  its  mouth.  N.  lat.  54° 
20' ;  E.  long.  18°  38'.  Population  in  1849,  including 
military,  63,917 ;  of  whom  2,369  were  Jews,  13,339 
Catholics,  and  47,723  Protestants.  Ramparts,  bas- 
tions, and  wet  ditches,  which  have  been  vastly 
strengthened  since  the  war,  and  gigantic  works  for 
laying  the  country  under  water,  have  done  what  forti- 
fications can  to  make  Dantzic  impregnable.  The  road 
or  bay  of  Dantzic  is  covered  on  the  west  side  by  a 
long,  narrow,  low,  sandy  tongue  of  land,  extending 
from  Reserhoft  Point  (on  which  is  a  light-house),  in  lat. 
.54°  50^' ;  long.  8°  23'  15",  upward  of  20  miles  in  an 
E.  bj'  S.  direction,  having  the  small  town  of  Heela  or 
Heel,  near  its  termination.  A  light-house,  elevated 
123  feet  (English)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been 
erected  within  about  ^  mile  of  the  extremity  of  this 
point.  The  flashes  of  the  light,  which  is  a  revolving 
one,  succeed  each  other  every  ^  minute.  Dantzic  lies 
about  S.  i  ^y.  from  the  Heel ;  its  port  being  distant 
about  four  leagues.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roads 
for  ships  of  any  burden  ;  but  they  are  exposed,  except 
immediately  under  the  Heel,  to  the  north  and  north- 
easterh'  winds.  There  are  harbor-liglits  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  port.  All  ships  entering  the  Vistula 
must  heave-to  about  a  mile  olF  the  port,  and  take  a 
pilot  on  l)oard  ;  and  pilots  must  always  l)c  employed  in 
moving  ships  in  tlie  harbor,  or  in  going  up  and  down 
the  river.  The  usual  depth  of  water  at  tlie  mouth  of 
the  river  is  from  12  to  13  feet  (English)  ;  in  the  harbor, 
from  13  to  14  feet  deep ;  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Motlau  with  the  Vistula,  from  9  to  9i  feet ;  and  in 
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town,  from  8  to  9  feet.  Moles  have  been  erected  on 
both  sides  the  entrance  to  the  harbor ;  that  on  the 
eastern  side,  wliicFi  is  most  exposed,  is  constructed  of 
granite,  hut  is  not  yet  completed ;  the  other  is  partly 
of  stone  and  partly  of  timber. 

Trade. — Next  to  Petersljurg,  Dantzic  is  the  most 
important  commercial  cit}'  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It 
owes  its  distinction  in  this  respect  to  its  situation  ;  the 
Vistula,  with  its  important  tributaries  the  Bug,  Xa- 
rew,  etc.,  giving  it  the  command  of  a  great  internal 
navigation,  and  rendering  it  the  entrepot  where  the  sur- 
plus products  of  West  Prussia,  Poland  as  far  as  Hun- 
gary, and  part  of  Lithuania,  are  exchanged  for  those 
imported  from  the  foreigner.  The  exports  of  wheat 
from  Dantzic  are  greater  than  from  any  other  port, 
Odessa  excepted.  There  are  four  sorts  of  wheat  dis- 
tinguished here  ;  viz.,  u-hite,  hif/h-mixed,  mixed,  and 
red,  according  as  the  white  or  red  predominates.  The 
qualitj-  of  Dantzic  wheat  is  for  the  most  part  excel- 
lent ;  for,  though  small  in  the  berry,  and  not  so  heavy 
as  manj-  other  sorts,  it  is  remarkably  thin-skinned, 
and  j-ields  the  finest  flour.  The  white  Polish  wheat 
exported  here  is  the  best  in  the  Baltic.  Kye  is  also 
verj'  superior,  being  both  clean  and  heavy  ;  the  ex- 
ports of  barley  and  oats  are  comparatively  inconsider- 
able, and  the  qualities  but  indifferent.  Very  fine 
white  peas  are  exported.  Next  to  grain,  timber  is  the 
most  important  article  of  export  from  Dantzic,  l)ut 
latterlj'  the  supply  has  been  diminishing,  and  the 
quality  is  said  not  to  be  so  good  as  formerl3\ — Meek. 
The  principal  supply  of  fir  timber,  masts,  etc.,  is 
brought  by  the  river  Narew,  which,  with  its  branches, 
rises  in  old  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  and  falls  into  the 
Bug  near  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  the  Vistula. 
Oak  planks,  staves,  etc.,  are  brought  down  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  tributaiy  streams 
of  Dunajetz,  "W'ieprez,  etc.  Salted  pork,  weed  ashes, 
linseed  and  rapeseed,  mats,  bones,  zinc,  spruce  beer, 
feathers,  etc.,  are  also  exported. 

Imports. — These  consist  principally  of  iron  and  steel, 
herrings,  wine,  sugar,  coft'ee,  cotton  and  cotton  yarns, 
spices,  salt,  coal,  tobacco,  dj-ewoods,  spirits,  rice,  etc.  ; 
but  their  value  is  seldom  more  than  half  that  of  the 
exports. 
Duties  on  Pilotage  and  Polick  Passports  at  Daxtzic. 


Duties. 

Prussian  and 
privileged 

foreifijn  tl.ips. 

Foreign  ft-ies 

not 

privilegred. 

Pilotage  Duties, 
Vessel  drawing  6  ft,  water  and  under. 

til.  sil.  pf. 

1  15    0 

2  15    0 
8    0    0 

3  15    0 

4  0    9 

1  10    0 
1  17    G 

1  25    0 

2  7    6 
8    5    0 

th.  ^il.  pf. 

a  0  0 

3    0    0 

3  15    0 

4  0    0 

5  0    0 

1  25    0 

2  0    0 
2    5    0 
8    5    0 
4  15    0 

"           "       8    "       •'     

"       9    "       "     

"      10    "        "     

Police  passport  taxes. 
Vessel  of  25  lasts,    50  tons,  and  under. 
50    '•      100    "      

"        100    '•      200    '•      

"        200    "      400    "      

"     above  400  lasts 

J/oTje^.— Accounts  nsed  formerly  to  be  wholly  kept 
in  guldens,  guilders,  or  florins  of  30  groschen."    The 
rixdollar=3    florins=90  groschen=270  schillings= 
1,620  pfennings.     The  florin  or  guilder=9d.  sterling, 
and  tlie  rixdollar=2s.  3d.     A  new  system  was,  how- 
ever, introduced  into   all   parts  of  the  Prussian   do- 
minions, conformal)ly  to  the  decrees  of  the  30th  of 
September,  1S21,  and  of  the  22d  of  June,  1823.     The 
Cologne  mark  (containing  3,009  English  grains)  is  the 
weight  at  present  used  in  the  Prussian  mint  in  weigh-  ' 
ing  the  precious  metals.     The  fineness  of  the  coins  is  ' 
not  determined,  as  previously,  by  carats  or  loths,  but 
the  mark  is  divided  for  tliis  purpose  into  288  grains,  j 
Accounts  are  now  kept  in  the  public  oflSccs  in  thalcrs 
or  dollars  (R.),  silver  groschen,  and  pfennings  ;  1  dol.  { 
=30  sil.  gr.=12   pf.     The  only  silver  monevs  now 
coined  are  dollars  and  4  dollar  pieces ;   but  smaller  ! 
coins  are   in   circulation,  of  former  coinages.      The  ' 
Prussian  silver  coins  have  ^  of  alloy ;   and  as   the 


mark  is  coined  into  14  dollars,  each  should  contaia 
2y7-(i8  English  grains  pure  silver,  and  be  worth  about 
2s.  ll^d.  sterling;  but  the  assays  do  not  always 
strictly  coincide  with  the  mint  valuation.  The  gold 
coins  are  Frederic  dors,  double,  single,  and  half 
pieces.  The  mark  of  288  grains,  having  260  grains 
of  fine  gold,  is  coined  in  35  Fred,  d'ors.  The  Fred, 
d'or  is  worth  from  o  dol.  18  sil.  gr.  to  5  doL  22  sil.  gr,, 
according  to  the  demand. 
Weif/kU  and  Meaxures. — The  commercial  weights  are. 

32  loths  =     1  ounce. 
16    ounces      =     1  poun'I. 
161^  pounds      =     1  lispound. 
2(J    jjouDds      =     1  small  stone. 

33  pounds      —     1  larijo  st/jne. 

110  lb3.=l  centner ;  3  centner3=l  shipiwund  (330 
lbs.);  100  lbs.  of  Dantzic=103-3  lbs.  avoird.  =40-85 
kilog.^94'7  11)S.  of  Amsterdam^9C0  lbs.  of  Hamburg. 
The  liquid  measures  are,  for  beer, 

5    quarts       =     1  anker. 

4    ankers      =     1  ahm. 

1|  alims         =     1  hhd. 

2   hhds.         -    1  both. 

2    boths         -     1  fader. 

2   fuders       -    1  last =620-4  Eng.  wine  gals. 

In  wine  measure,  which  is  less  than  beer  measure,  the 
ahm^39j-  Eng.  gallons.     The  pipe=2  ahms. 

The  last  of  corn=oj  malters^GO  scheffels=240  vier- 
tels^9G0  metzen  ;  and  weighs  4,080  lbs.  Dantzic 
weight  in  rye.  The  scheffel=-547  of  a  hectolitre= 
1-552  Winchester  bushels.  Hence  the  last  of  GO  schef- 
fels=:ll  quarters  3  bushels ;  the  last  of  55^  scheffel3= 
10  quarters  7  bushels. 

The  Dantzic  foot=ll-3  Eng.  inches,  or  100  Dantzic 
feet=94-16  Eng.  feet.  The  ell  is  2  feet  Dantzic  meas- 
ure. The  Rhineland  or  Prussian  foot=-3138  French 
metres,  or  12-350  Eng.  inches  ;  hence  100  Prussian= 
102-8  English  feet.  The  Prussian  or  Berlin  ell  has 
25^  Prussian  inches=26-250  Eng.  ditto.  100  Berlin 
ells=72-93  Eng.  yards ;  and  137-142  Berlin  ells=100 
Eng.  yards.  14|-  Prussian  miles  are  equal  to  15  geo- 
graphical miles. 

Oak  planks,  deals,  and  pipe  staves  are  sold  by  the 
shock  of  00  pieces ;  wheat,  rj-e,  etc.,  are  sold  by  the 
last  of  5G|  scheffels. — Kelly's  Cambist ;  Nelkenbrecher, 
Manual  Universel. 

Corn  Trade  of  Dantzic. — Grain  is  almost  wholly 
brought  to  Dantzic  \>y  water,  in  flat-bottomed  boats 
suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  Vi.^tula,  Bug,  etc.  The 
English  consul  estimated  the  expense  of  the  convev- 
ance  of  wheat  and  rye,  including  the  duty  at  Thorn 
and  the  charges  of  turning  on  the  river,  till  put  into 
the  granary,  as  follows  : 

Per  Imp.  quArter. 
8.  d.  s.    d. 

From  tbo  upper  provinces  on  the  Bug,  a  dis- 
tance of  from  700  to  500  miles .'". 9    2  to  7  10 

From  the  provinces  of  Cracow,  Sendomir,  and 

Lublin,  550  to  :») 6    6   "  5    4 

From  Warsaw  and  its  neighborhood,  about  240 

miles 4    9   '•   3  11 

From  Wlaclaweck  and  its  neighborhood,  about 

140  miles 4    2   "  S    5 

From  Grandentz,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles, 

no  duty  at  Thorn,  and  when  not  turned  on 

the  river 0  10    '•   0    9 

The  Bug  has  many  windings,  and  its  navigation, 
which  is  tedious  and  uncertain,  can  only  be  attempted 
in  tlie  spring,  when  the  water  is  high.  It  is  the  same, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  with  some  of  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Vistula  before  it  reaches  Warsaw ;  and 
toward  Cracow  the  Vistula  itself  is  frequently  un- 
navigable,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  except  in  spring, 
and  after  the  midsummer  rains,  when  the  snow  melts 
on  tlie  Carpathian  mountains.  The  navigation  of  the 
Polish  rivers  in  some  seasons  is  more  th.an  usually  bad. 
Tho  com  from  the  upper  provinces  does  not  reach 
Dantzic  till  from  2  to  4  months  later  than  usual,  and 
is  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  additional  ex|ieDse. 
In  fact,  the  supplies  of  grain  at  Dantzic  depend  quite 
as  much  on  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  rivers,  or 
on  their  easy  navigation  in  summer,  as  on  the  good- 
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ness  of  the  harvests.  "  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Jacob, 
"  two  modes  of  conveying  wheat  to  Dantzic  by  the 
Vistula.  That  which  grows  near  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river,  comprehending  Polish  Russia,  and  part  of  the 
province  of  Plock,  and  of  Masovia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  which  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  is 
conveved  in  covered  boats,  -with  shifting-boards  that 
protect  the  cargo  from  the  rain,  but  not  from  pilfering. 
These  vessels  are  long,  and  draw  about  15  inches 
water,  and  bring  about  150  quarters  of  -wheat.  They 
are  not,  however,  so  well  calculated  for  the  upper 
parts  of  the  river.  From  Cracow,  where  the  Vistula 
lirst  becomes  navigable,  to  below  the  junction  of  the  Bug 
■with  that  stream,  the  wheat  is  mostly  conveyed  to 
Dantzic  in  open  flats.  These  are  constructed  on  the 
banks,  in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots  far  from  the 
ordinary  reach  of  the  water,  but  which,  when  the  rains 
of  autumn,  or  the  melted  snow  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains  in  the  spring,  fill  and  overflow  the  river, 
are  easUy  floated.  Barges  of  this  description  are 
about  75  feet  long,  and  20  broad,  with  a  depth  of  2^ 
feet.  They  are  made  of  fir,  rudely  put  together,  fast- 
ened with  -wooden  treenails,  the  comers  dovetailed  and 
secured  with  slight  iron  clamps — the  only  iron  em- 
ployed in  their  construction. 

"  A  large  tree,  the  length  of  the  vessel,  runs  along 
the  bottom,  to  -which  the  timbers  are  secured.  This 
roughly-cut  keelson  rises  9  or  10  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  hurdles  are  laid  on  it,  which  extend  to  the  sides. 
They  are  covered  with  mats  made  of  rye  straw,  and 
ser\-e  the  purpose  of  dunnage  ;  leaving  below  a  space 
in  which  the  water  that  leaks  through  the  sides  and 
bottom  is  received.  The  bulk  is  kept  from  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  barge  by  a  similar  plan.  The  water 
•which  these  ill-constructed  and  imperfectly-calked 
vessels  receive,  is  dipped  out  at  the  end  and  sides  of 
the  bulk  of  wheat.  Vessels  of  this  description  draw 
from  10  to  12  inches  water,  and  yet  they  frequently 
get  aground  in  descending  the  river.  The  cargoes 
usually  consist  of  from  180  to  200  quarters  of  -wheat. 
The  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  mats,  piled  as  high  as 
the  gunwale,  and  left  imcovered,  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  to  the  pilfering  of  the 
crew.  During  the  passage,  the  barge  is  carried  along 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  oars  being  merelj'  used  at 
the  head  and  stem,  to  steer  clear  of  the  sand-banks, 
which  are  numerous  and  shifting,  and  to  direct  the 
vessel  in  passing  under  the  several  bridges.  These 
vessels  are  conducted  by  6  or  7  men.  A  small  boat 
precedes,  with  a  man  in  it,  who  is  employed  sounding, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  shifting  shoals.  This  mode  of 
navigating  is  necessarily  very  slow ;  and  during  the 
progress  of  it,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  and  even 
months,  the  rain,  if  any  fall,  soon  causes  the  vrheat  to 
grow,  and  the  vessel  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
floating  meadow.  The  shooting  of  the  fibres  soon 
forms  a  thick  mat,  and  prevents  the  rain  from  pene- 
trating more  than  an  inch  or  two.  The  main  bulk  is 
protected  by  this  kind  of  covering,  and,  -when  that  is 
thrown  aside,  is  found  in  tolerable  condition.  The 
vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic,  and  usually  sell  for 
about  I  of  their  original  cost.  The  men  who  conduct 
them  return  on  foot.  When  the  cargo  arrives  at 
Dantzic  or  Elbing,  all  but  the  grown  surface  is  thrown 
on  the  land,  spread  abroad,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
frequently  turned  over,  till  any  slight  moisture  it  may 
have  imbibed  is  dried.  If  a  shower  of  rain  falls,  as 
well  as  during  the  night,  the  heaps  of  wheat  on  the 
shore  are  thrown  togetlier  in  the  fonn  of  a  steep  roof 
of  a  house,  that  the  rain  may  run  off,  and  are  covered 
•with  a  linen  cloth.  It  is  thus  frequently  a  long  time 
after  the  wheat  has  reached  Dantzic,  before  it  is  fit  to 
be  placed  in  the  warehouses. 

"  The  -warehouses  (speichers)  are  verj-  well  adapted 
for  storing  com.  They  consist  generally  of  7  stories, 
3  of  which  are  in  the  roof.  The  floors  are  about  9  feet 
asunder.     Each  of  them  is  divided  by  perpendicular 


I  partitions,  the  -n-hole  length,  about  4  feet  high,  by 
-which  different  parcels  are  kept  distinct  from  each 
other.  Thus  the  floors  have  two  divisions,  each  of 
them  capable  of  storing  from  150  to  200  quarters  of 
-wheat,  and  leaving  sufficient  space  for  turning  and 
screening  it.  There  are  abundance  of  windows  on 
each  floor,  -which  are  always  thrown  open  in  dr}' 
weather  to  ventilate  the  com.  It  is  usually  turned 
over  three  times  a  week.  The  men  who  perform  the  ope- 
ration throw  it  -with  their  shovels  as  high  as  they  can, 
and  thus  the  grains  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  exposed  to  the  drj-Lng  influence  of  the  air.  The 
whole  of  the  com  warehouses  now  left  (for  many 
-were  burnt  during  the  siege  of  1814)  are  capable 
of  storing  500,000  quarters  of  wheat,  supposing  the 
quarters  to  be  large  enough  to  fill  each  of  the  2  divis- 
ions of  the  floors  with  a  separate  heap  ;  but  as  of  late 
years  it  has  come  down  from  Poland  in  smaller  parcels 
than  formerly,  and  of  more  various  qualities,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  kept  distinct,  the  present  stock 
of  about  280,000  quarters  is  found  to  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  warehouses  which  are  in  repair,  or  are 
advantageously  situated  for  loading  the  ships.  Ships 
are  loaded  by  gangs  of  porters,  with  great  despatch, 
who  -will  complete  a  cargo  of  500  quarters  in  about  3 
or  4  hours." — First  RepoH. 

Banking  Establishments. — There  is  none  such  here, 
excepting  a  branch  of  the  Royal  or  Government  bank 
of  Berlin.  This  was  founded  partly  in  the  view  of  re- 
ceiving deposits  of  money  under  litigation  in  the  courts 
of  the  province  ;  moneys  the  propertj'  of  minors  and 
charitable  institutions,  the  former  until  disposable  or 
placed  on  good  security  ;  and  moneys  belonging  to  in- 
di\'iduals  not  merchants,  and  at  times,  also,  those  of 
the  latter.  Interest  is  paid  on  such  deposits  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  3  per  cent,  on  sums  belonging  to  minors  ; 
2^  per  cent,  on  sums  belonging  to  charitable  institu- 
tions, churches,  and  sums  depositad  by  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  2  per  cent,  on  all  other  deposits. 

The  principal  is  demandable  at  pleasure,  unless  other- 
Avise  stipulated.  The  bank  makes  advances  on  grain 
and  some  other  kinds  of  goods  at  5  per  cent,  interest ; 
discounts  bills  with  3  signatures,  not  having  more  than 
2  months  to  run,  at  G  per  cent.,  and  sometimes,  when 
money  is  plenty,  at  a  lower  rate.  It  also  makes  ad- 
vances at  4  per  cent,  on  deposits  of  Fred,  d'ors  and  cer- 
tain foreign  moneys  ;  and  it  occasionally  buys  bills  for 
account  of,  and  sells  bills  on,  the  Berlin  Bank.  It 
does  not  issue  notes.  The  amount  of  its  capital  is  not 
fixed ;  but  government  guaranties  its  transactions. 
It  is  relieved  from  the  payment  of  postage  on  money, 
and  it  is  not  required  to  use  the  stamps  fixed  by  law, 
on  bills  for  its  deposit  transactions,  but  only  those  of 
10  s.  gr.  (about  ll^d.)  ;  while  individuals  must  use 
stamps  for  such  bills  of  5  s.  gr.  for  every  400  r.  of  not 
longer  date  than  3  months,  and  for  everj'  200  r.  of 
longer  date.  On  negotiable  bills,  however,  the  bank 
must  use  the  stamps  fixed  by  law,  say  of  5  s.  gr. 
(about  5fd.)  for  sums  of  50  dol.  to  400  dol.,  and  at  the 
same  rate  for  every  additional  sum  between  100  dol. 
and  400  dol.  Bills  from  and  on  foreign  places,  nego- 
tiated at  Dantzic,  are  not  subject  to  the  stamp  duty. 
The  aff'airs  of  the  bank  are  not  made  public.  Being  a 
government  concern,  there  are  no  dividends.  It  is 
not  supposed  to  be  very  profitable,  at  least  in  the  pres- 
ent circumscribed  state  of  trade,  although  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  exemption  from  postage  of  moneys, 
and  paying  less  stamp  duty.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  direct  advantage  of  the  lower  stamp  duty  is  en- 
joj'ed  by  the  borrower. 

Credit,  Brokerage,  etc. — ^Verj'  few  goods  are  con- 
signed from  abroad  for  sale,  for  such  consignments 
rarely  turn  to  good  account.  Imports  are  seldom  sold 
for  cash,  but  generallj'  at  1,  2,  and  3  months'  credit,  or 
longer.  The  discount  allowed  for  cash  payments, 
when  sold  on  time,  is  usually  G  per  cent.,  but  it  varies 
according  as  money  is  plentiful  or  otherwise.     Any 
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person,  being  a  burgher  of  the  town  (which  any  one 
of  good  character  may  become),  may  transact  business 
as  a  commission  merchant  or  factor  ;  but  brokers  must 
be  chosen  bj*  the  elders  of  the  corporations  of  mer- 
chants, approved  by  the  regency  of  the  province,  and 
sworn  in  by  the  magistracy  of  the  town. 

Danube  (German,  Donnu  ;  anc.  iJanubius  and 
Ister),  an  important  river,  and,  next  to  the  Volga,  the 
largest  in  Europe,  originates  in  the  Berge,  a  mountain 
torrent  which  rises  in  tlie  Yl.  declivity  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  in  Baden,  at  an  elevation  of  2,850  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  stream,  when  joined  by  the 
Brigach,  and  by  the  waters  of  a  spring  from  the  castle 
garden  of  Donaueschingen,  takes  the  name  of  the 
Donau.  It  flows  first  generally  E.  N.  E.,  through  an 
alpine  country  to  Ulm,  thence  E.  N.  E.  and  S.  E.,  to 
Passau,  it  traverses  the  plain  of  Bavaria.  From  Pas- 
sau  to  Vienna,  E.  S.  E.,  it  intersects  a  hilly  region, 
and  the  remainder  of  its  course,  E.  S.  E.  to  Waitzen, 
S.  to  Bazc,  and  E.  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  through  a  coun- 
trj'  generally  flat,  except  at  the  defile  of  the  "  iron 
gate,'^  E.  of  Orsova.  Length  (direct),  1,000  miles  ;  or, 
including  windings,  1,725  miles.  It  drains  a  surface 
of  about  250,000  square  miles  ;  its  average  fall  is  18 
inches  per  mile,  but  below  Pesth  it  is  only  3  inches  ; 
at  Ulm  it  is  1,400,  at  Kegensburg  1,000,  at  Passau  800, 
at  Vienna  450,  and  at  Pesth  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  breadth  at  Ulm  is  108  feet,  and  in  its  lower 
course  6,000  feet ;  depth  at  Ulm,  6  feet ;  at  Passau,  16 
feet ;  and  lower  down,  average  20  feet.  It  passes  Sigma- 
ringen  and  Ulm  in  Wiirtemberg,  Dillingen,  Hochstadt, 
Donau  worth,  Ingolstadt,  Regensburg,  and  Passau,  in 
Bavaria ;  Linz,  Diemstein,  Komeuborg,  and  Vienna, 
in  Austria  ;  Presburg,  Komorn,  Gran,  Waitzen,  Buda, 
Pesth,  Peterwardein,  and  Carlowitz,  in  Hungary  ; 
Belgrade,  Semendria,  and  Orsova,  in  Servia ;  Widin, 
Nicopoli,  Rutschuk,  Silistria,  and  Hirschova,  in  Bul- 
garia; Giurgevo  and  Brahilov  in  Wallachia.  The 
chief  affluents  of  the  Danube  are,  on  the  right,  the 
Iller,  Lech,  Isar,  Inn,  Ens,  Raab,  Drave,  Save,  Mo- 
rava,  Timok,  Isker,  Vid,  and  Jantra  ;  and  on  the  left, 
the  AltmiJhl,  Nal),  Regen,  March,  Waag,  Gran,  Theiss, 
Temes,  Chyl,  Aluta,  Jalomnitza,  Sereth,  and  Pruth. 
Near  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  separates  into 
several  branches,  the  southernmost  of  which,  called 
the  branch  of  St.  George,  forms,  bj'  the  treaty  of  Adri- 
anople,  the  boundary  between  the  Ottoman  empire 
and  Russia.  It  communicates  by  canals  with  the  Elbe, 
by  means  of  the  Moldau,  and  with  the  Rhine  by  the 
Altmuhl.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  from 
Ulm.  Steam  packets  were  established  on  the  Danube 
in  1880,  and  there  are  10  steam  vessels  employed  be- 
tween Presburg,  Pesth,  and  Constantinople,  and  2 
between  Regensburg  and  Linz. — See  Fkasek's  ll/a^., 
xxii.,  560,  684  ;  Quin's  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube. 
The  ports  of  Baila  and  Galatz  are  appointed  as  ports 
on  the  Danube  for  the  commerce  of  neutral  powers, 
both  as  regards  exportation  and  importation.  The 
vessels  of  neutral  powers  coming  from  the  Black  Sea 
can  retui'n  freely  into  that  sea  after  having  received 
their  cargoes  in  the  ports  above  mentioned,  on  condi- 
tion always  that  they  abstain,  before  entering  the 
Black  Sea,  from  touching  at  any  port  on  the  Danube. 
Consequently  these  vei^sels,  before  quitting  the  ports 
of  Braila  and  Galatz,  must  present  their  documents  to 
the  Russian  consular  agent,  who  will  furnish  them 
gratis  with  a  certificate  showing  the  destination  of  the 
ship,  and  bearing  the  formal  declaration,  that  if  before 
entering  the  sea  the}*  should  disembark  com  or  pro- 
visions upon  any  point  of  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  they  will,  by  this  contravention,  incur  se- 
questration. Neutral  vessels  which  wish  to  ascend 
the  Danube  in  order  to  proceed  at  once  into  the  Aus- 
trian States,  and  which  carry  down  cargoes  destined 
either  for  Brila  or  Galatz,  or  for  exportation  by  the 
Black  Sea,  will  be  liable  to  the  same  formality  of  a 
Russian  certificate  indicating  their  destination,  and 
K  K 


prohibiting  them,  under  similar  penalties,  from  enter- 
ing into  any  traffic  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Neutral  vessels  wishing  to  descend  the  Danul^e  will 
not  meet  with  any  hinderance,  provided  that  on  their 
passage  by  Orsova  they  furnish  themselves  at  the  Rus- 
sian consulate  with  a  certificate,  stating  that  thej'  be- 
long, bondfrle,  to  a  neutral  power,  and  that  their  cargo 
is  not  destined  for  one  of  the  Turkish  ports  of  the 
Danube.— P.  .J.  of  T.     1856. 

Dardanelles  (Straits  of  the),  form  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Archipel- 
ago. This  channel,  through  which  there  flows  a 
constant  current  out  of  the  Sea  of  ^larmora  into  the 
Archipelago,  is  upward  of  50  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  breadth  from  1  mile  toward  its  western,  to  10  miles 
at  its  eastern  extremity.  It  derives  its  name  from  two 
ancient  fortresses  on  either  side  of  the  river,  of  which 
one  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sestos,  and  the 
other  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aln-dos.  About  20 
miles  to  the  west  of  these  are  two  modem  fortresses 
called  the  New  (Jastles,  and  between  the  old  and  the 
new  forts  are  military  works  of  various  descriptions. 
The  total  number  of  guns  mounted  on  these  fortresses 
is  689,  some  of  which'discharge  stone  shot,  and  require 
a  charge  of  more  than  3  cwts.  of  powder.  It  derived 
its  ancient  name  of  the  Hellespont  from  the  tradition 
of  Phryxus  and  Helle,  and  is  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  the  bridge  of  boats  built  over  it  by  Xerxes. 
It  is  memorable  also  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Le- 
ander. — E.  B. 

The  gallant  exploit  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  achieved  by  the  British  squadron 
under  Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Feb.  19th,  1807  ; 
but  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  repass  them,  which  he 
did  with  great  loss,  and  immense  damage  to  the  fleet, 
March  2,  following ;  the  castles  of  Sestos  and  Abydos 
hurling  dowTi  rocks  of  stone,  each  of  many  tons'  weight, 
upon  the  decks  of  the  British  ships. — Haydn.  So 
long  as  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were  exclusively 
possessed  by  Turkey,  that  sea  might  with  propriety 
be  considered  a  mare  clausum ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  question  the  right  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to 
exclude  other  nations  from  navigating  the  passage 
which  connects  it  with  the  Mediterranean,  both  shores 
of  this  passage  being  at  the  same  time  portions  of  the 
Turkish  territory  ;  but  since  the  territorial  acquisitions 
made  by  Russia,  and  the  commercial  establishments 
formed  by  her  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  both  that 
empire  and  the  other  maritime  powers  have  become 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  consequently  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  This  right  was  ex- 
pressly recognized  by  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  concluded  in  1829  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  both  as  to  Russian  vessels  and  those  of 
other  European  States  in  unity  with  Turkey.  The 
7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  between  the  L'nited 
States  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  provides  that  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  as  vessels 
of  the  most  favored  nations,  shall  have  liberty  to  pass 
the  canal  of  the  Imperial  Residence,  and  go  and  come 
in  the  Black  Sea,  either  laden  or  in  ballast ;  and  they 
may  be  laden  with  the  produce,  manufactures  and 
effects  of  the  t)ttoman  empire,  except  such  as  are  pro- 
hibited, as  well  as  of  their  own  countrj-. — Wheatox's 
Inltrnational  iMir,  p.  241. 

Daric.  A  Persian  gold  coin  (so  called  by  the 
Greeks,  from  Darius,  the  name  of  several  Persian 
sovereigns),  having  upon  the  obverse  an  archer, 
crowned  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the  re- 
verse a  quadrata  incusa,  or  deep  cleft.  The  weight 
of  the  daric  is  about  l;>0  grains. 

Darien  (Isthmus  of).  "  The  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  .«tyled.  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  connects  North  and  South  America,  and  is 
principally  comprised  in  the  republic  of  Granada.  On 
the  northern  side  is  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
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of  Darien;  on  the  south  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  In 
length  the  isthmus  proper  is  about  200  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  40  miles  ;  but  in  long.  79°  it  nar- 
rows down  to  less  than  30  miles.  At  this  point  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  the  ship  canal.  The  country  is 
undulating,  with  chains  of  small  mountains,  but 
verj"  fertile  and  well  timbered.  The  expense  of  a 
commodious  ship  canal,  say  30  miles  long  and  200 
feet  wide,  would  not  be  less'than  $50,000,000.  Whan 
it  is  considered  that  one  half  the  world's  commerce 
would  in  all  probability  pass  through  this  canal,  the 
expense  is  trifling.  All  the  India  and  China  trade, 
instead  of  doubling  Cape  Horn,  would  find  passage 
through  the  canal.  It  should  be  free  to  all  nations 
who  assist  in  the  construction  by  money  or  credit." 

An  appropriation  was  embraced  in  the  naval  appro- 
priation bUl  of  1856,  giving  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $25,- 
000,  to  be  paid  to  officers  selected  by  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy  "  for  the  purpose  of  making  explorations 
and  verification  of  the  surveys  already'  made  of  a  ship 
canal  near  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  to  connect  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  by  the  Atrato  and 
Truando  rivers." 

Hatea  (GeTma.n,  Baffeln ;  Trench:,  Baftes ;  Italian, 
Datteri ;  Spanish,  Batiks),  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree 
(Ph(E7iix  dactylifera  Lin.).  This  tree  is  abimdant  in 
Egypt,  Barbarj",  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  particularly  on  the  confines  of  the  desert, 
and  wherever  there  is  sufficient  moisture.  It  is  a  tall, 
majestic  tree  ;  and  repeated  references  are  made  to  it 
in  the  sacred  writings  (Ecclus.  xiv.  14),  and  in  the 
Koran.  Mohammed,  in  one  of  his  sajangs,  beauti- 
fulh-  compares  the  upright  and  generous  man  to  the 
palm-tree  :  "  He  stands  erect  before  his  Lord  ;  in  his 
every  action  he  follows  the  impulse  received  from 
above,  and  his  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-creatures."  But  the  veneration  in  which 
the  fjalm-tree  is  held  in  the  East  is  to  be  ascribed  more 
to  its  utility  than  to  its  beaut}'.  Dates  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  of  manj' 
parts  of  Arabia  and  Barbarj%  and  thej-  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  wherever  they  are  met  with.  "  Thej' 
are,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  by  far  the  most  essential  arti- 
cle of  food  for  the  lower  classes  of  Medina  ;  their  har- 
vest is  expected  with  as  much  anxiety,  and  attended 
with  as  much  general  rejoicing,  as  the  vintage  in  the 
south  of  Europe  ;  and  if  the  crop  fails,  which  often 
happens,  as  those  trees  are  seldom  known  to  produce 
abundantly  for  3  or  4  successive  years,  or  is  eaten  up 
by  the  locusts,  universal  gloom  overspreads  the  popu- 
lation, as  if  a  famine  were  apprehended." — Travels  in 
Arabia,  vol.  iv.,  p.  214. 

There  is  an  endless  variet}'  of  dates.  Generally, 
however,  they  may  be  described  as  being  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  an  acorn,  but  usually  larger,  consisting 
of  a  thick,  fleshy  substance,  including  and  freely  sep- 
arating from  an  oblong  stone  or  kemal,  having  a  fur- 
row on  the  one  side.  Their  taste  is  agreeablA'  sweet, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  astringencj-.  The  new 
fruit  is  called  by  the  Arabs  ruteb.  When  the  dates 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  till  they  are  quite 
ripe,  and  have  become  soft  and  of  a  high  red  color, 
thej'  are  fonned  into  a  hard,  solid  paste  or  cake,  called 
adjoup.  This  is  formed  by  pressing  tlie  ripe  dates  forc- 
ibly into  large  baskets,  each  containing  about  2  cwt. 
"  In  this  state,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  the  Bedouins  ex- 
port the  adjoue  ;  in  the  market  it  is  cut  out  of  the  bas 
ket,  and  sold  by  the  pound.  It  forms  part  of  the  daily 
food  of  all  classes  of  people  ;  in  traveling  it  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  thus  affords  a  sweet  and  refreshing  drink. 
During  the  monsoon,  the  ships  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
bring  adjoue  from  Bussorah  to  Djidda,  for  sale,  in  small 
baskets,  weighing  about  10  pounds  each  ;  this  kind  is 
preferred  to  ever}'  other.  Ships  bound  from  Aral)ia  to 
India  take  with  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  ndjoue, 
which  is  readily  disposed  of  among  the  Mohammed- 
ans of  Hindostan." — Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.,  p.  57. 


The  Arabians  and  Egjqjtians  use  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
in  the  preparation  of  bags  and  baskets  ;  the  boughs, 
the  outer  and  inner  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  the  fleshy 
substance  at  the  root  of  the  leaves,  where  they  spring 
from  the  trunk,  have  all  their  respective  uses ;  and 
besides  this,  the  kernels  of  the  fruit,  notwithstanding 
their  hardness,  are  used  as  food  for  cattle  ;  they  are 
soaked  for  2  days  in  water,  when  they  become  softened, 
and  are  given  to  camels,  cows,  and  sheep,  instead  of 
barley  ;  they  are  said  to  be  much  more  nutritive 
than  that  grain.  There  are  shops  at  Medina  in  which 
nothing  else  is  sold  but  date  kernels  ;  and  the  beggars 
are  continually  employed  in  all  the  main  streets  in 
picking  up  those  that  are  thrown  away. — Burckhardt, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  212.  All  the  refinements  of  Arabian  cook- 
er}' are  exhausted  in  the  preparation  of  dates  ;  and  the 
Arabs  say  that  a  good  housewife  will  daily  supply  her 
lord  for  a  month  with  a  dish  of  dates  differently  dressed. 
Palm-trees  are  raised  by  shoots  ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  men- 
tions that  they  arrive  at  their  vigor  in  about  30  years, 
and  continue  so  70  years  afterward,  bearing  yearly  15 
or  20  clusters  of  dates,  each  of  them  weighing  15  or  20 
pounds  ;  after  this  period  they  begin  to  decline. — Trav- 
els in  the  Levant,  p.  142,  4to  ed. 

The  best  dates  imported  are  said  to  come  from  Tu- 
nis, but  they  are  most  commonly  brought  from  SmjTna 
and  Alexandria.  They  should  be  chosen  large,  soft- 
ish,  not  much  wrinkled,  of  a  reddish  yellow  color  on  the 
outside,  with  a  whitish  membrane  betwixt  the  flesh 
and  the  stone.  Those  that  are  dry  and  hard  are  of 
little  value. 

The  date-tree  is  indigenous  to  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
the  lower  parts  of  Persia,  Egypt,  and  northern  Africa, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe ; 
and  it  is  also  more  or  less  cultivated  in  British  India, 
South  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  America.  Though 
belonging  to  the  extensive  family  of  palms,  which 
abound  and  flourish  in  most  tropical  regions,  it  attains 
perfection  onlj'  in  comparatively  high  latitudes,  and 
doubtless  would  be  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  more  arid  regions  of  California  and  of  our  southern 
States. 

The  date  is  a  lofty  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  60 
feet,  with  a  rugged  trunk,  crowned  with  leaves  6  or  8 
feet  long,  with  pinnaj  3  feet  long,  and  a  little  more  than 
an  inch  broad.  The  flowers  of  both  sexes,  which 
grow  on  separate  trees,  come  out  in  very  long  bunches, 
from  the  trunk,  between  the  leaves,  and  are  covered 
with  a  spatha,  which  opens  and  withers.  Those  of  the 
male  tree  have  6  short  stamens,  with  narrow,  four- 
cornered  anthers,  filled  with  pollen.  The  female  flow- 
ers have  a  roundish  germ,  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  berry,  with  a  thick  pulp,  inclosing  a  hard,  oblong 
stone.  This  berry  ii  the  fruit  known  as  the  date  of 
commerce,  upon  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  almost  entirely 
subsist.  A  single  tree  will  produce  from  100  to  300 
pounds  of  this  fruit  in  the  season.  They  come  into 
bearing  at  from  6  to  10  years  of  age,  and  are  fruitful 
for  upward  of  200  years. 

The  extensive  importance  of  the  date-tree,  in  the 
countries  where  it  occurs,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  subjects  to  which  a  traveler  can  direct  his  at- 
tention. Independent  of  the  use  of  the  fruit  as  food, 
the  inhabitants  make  a  conserve  of  it  with  sugar,  and 
even  grind  tlie  hard  stones,  to  feed  to  their  camels. 
In  Barljary  they  form  handsome  beads  of  these  stones. 
From  the  leaves  they  make  couches,  baskets,  bags, 
mats,  brushes,  and  fly-traps  ;  the  trunk  is  split,  and 
employed  in  erecting  small  buildings,  also  for  fences 
to  gardens  ;  and  tlie  stems  of  the  leaves  are  used  for 
making  cages  for  their  ])0ultry.  The  threads  of  the 
web-like  integument  at  tlie  base  of  the  leaves  are 
twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  employed  in  rigging 
small  vessels.  The  amylaceous  central  part  of  the 
trunk  is  also  good  to  eat,  and  the  buds  arc  esteemed  a 
delicate  vegetable  ;  and  even  the  young  shoots  arc  said 
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to  resemble  asparagus.  The  sap,  which  is  sweetish 
when  first  collected,  and  may  be  drunk  as  a  mild  bev- 
erage, is  distilled  into  a  kind  of  spirit,  known  in  east- 
em  countries  by  the  name  of  "  arrack."  It  is  obtained 
by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  scooping  out  a 
hollow  in  the  top  of  the  stem,  where,  in  ascending,  it 
lodges,  ii  or  4  quarts  may  be  obtained  daily  from  a 
single  palm,  for  10  or  15  days. — U.  >S.  Patent  Office 
Report,  l^')'),  p.  5(). 

Davits,  beams  of  wood  or  iron,  with  sheaves  or 
blocks  at  their  ends,  projecting  over  a  vessel's  side  or 
stern,  to  hoist  in  the  boats. 

Days  of  Grace.  These  vary  in  almost  all  mer- 
cantile towns  and  countries,  but  the  tendency  of  mod- 
em legislation  is  to  abolish  them  altogether.  In 
France,  Belgium,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  other  States  where  the  French  code  has  been 
introduced,  there  are  no  daj's  of  grace.  So  throughout 
the  German  States  they  are  altogether  done  away.  In 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  are  3  daj's  ;  in  Denmark  there  are  8 
days  ;  in  Sweden,  (>  days  ;  in  Hussia,  .S  days  for  bills 
at  sight,  10  days  for  liills  at  a  fixed  time  ;  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Berne,  Switzerland,  6  daj's  ;  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, none  ;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  none. 

The  law  merchant  respects  the  religion  of  different 
peoples.  A  Jew  would  not  be  bound  to  pa}*  a  bill  on 
a  day  sacred  to  him.  So  if  the  first  day  of  grace  should 
be  on  Saturday,  and  Monday  Christmas-day,  and  the 
maker  a  Jew,  the  note  would  be  payable  on  Friday. 
The  word  month  means  generally  a  calendar  month. 
A  note  dated  on  the  30th  of  August  would  end  with 
the  corresponding  day  of  the  month.  In  calculating 
the  day  when  the  bill  falls  due,  the  da}'  of  the  date  is 
always  excluded  ;  so  a  bill  drawn  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
arj"  at  10  days  after  date  would  become  due  on  the  11th, 
and  not  on  the  10th. — Afanual  of  3ferrantile  Law,  by 
Leone  Levi.  In  New  York  and  other  States  statutes 
have  been  adopted  bj-  the  Legislature,  providing  that 
when  a  bill  falls  due  on  a  public  holiday  (Christmas, 
4th  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  New- Year's  Day,  and, 
in  New  Orleans,  January  8th,  for  instance)  the  bill 
shall  be  payable  the  day  preceding. 

Dead-lights,  ports  or  shutters  to  close  in  the 
cal)in-windows  of  a  ship  in  bad  weather. 

Dead-reckoning,  in  Navigation,  the  estimation 
that  is  made  of  the  place  where  a  ship  is  situated,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  ol)servation  of  the  celestial  bod- 
ies. It  is  made  by  obser\'ing  the  distance  she  has  run 
bj'  the  log,  and  the  course  on  which  she  has  been 
steered,  making  allowance  for  drift,  lee-way,  etc. 

Dead  Sea  nr  Lake  Asphaltites  (Arabian, 
Bahr-el-Lout,  "  Sea  of  Lot"),  a  lake  of  Palestine^  cele- 
brated in  Scripture  as  the  site  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, between  lat.  31°  5'  and  31°  52'  N.,  and  long.  .35° 
26'  and  35°  43'  E.,  its  N.  extremity  nearly  20  miles  E. 
Jerusalem.  Mean  length  N.  to  S.  about  .35  miles ; 
average  breadth  from  10  to  12  miles  ;  but  its  size  varies 
greatly  in  different  seasons  and  years. — Robinson'. 
It  is  inclosed  in  a  valley,  bounded  bj-  bare  limestone 
mountains,  and  according  to  recent  researches,  its  depth 
is  about  350  fathoms,  and  its  surface  1,312  feet  below 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  it  being  thus  by  far 
the  deepest  known  fissure  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
river  Jordan  enters  it  on  its  north  side.  Its  wjiters 
are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  salt ;  and  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  any  animal  exists  in  this  sea.  A 
mountain  of  rock  salt  on  its  S.  AV.  side,  called  Ilajr 
Usdum,  "  Stone  of  Sodom,"  preserves  the  name  of  that 
city,  ruined  with  others,  as  described  in  Genesis  xix., 
24-28  ;  and  traces  of  towns  or  buildings  are  reported, 
on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  seen  at  certain 
times  in  its  bed.  Asphaltum  was  thrown  to  the  sur- 
face at  its  southern  extremity  in  large  quantities  after 
the  eartliquakes  of  18;M  and  1837.  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Smith  have  found  the  ^'Asrli'pias  ffiffantfa,"  grow- 
ing at  Engedi,  on  its  western  coiist,  the  ifruits  of  which 


(the  famed  "  apples  of  Sodom")  though  inviting  in  ap- 
pearance, crumble  in  the  hand  into  powder. — See  N. 
A.  Rev.,  1.,  p.  203  (by  B.  B.  Eijwards)  ;  Bib.  Sac.,  v. 
397,  vii.  (by  Dr.  Robinson)  ;  Silliman's  Jour.,  xlviij 
viii.,  317  ;  Nr/rtk  Brit.  Rev.,  ii.,  p.  261  ;  Living  Age,  xxiii. 
(same  article)  ;  so  Lit.  Mess.,  xiv.  (M.  F.  Macet)  ; 
Methodist  Quar.  Rev.,  ix.,  6.33  ;  Living  .ige,  xxxi.,  307. 

"  In  undertaking  to  explore  the  physical  geography 
of  the  sea,  I  have  found  mj'self  standing  side  by  side 
with  the  geologist  on  the  land,  and  with  him,  far  away 
from  the  sea-shore,  engaged  in  considering  wjme  of  the 
phenomena  which  the  inland  basins  of  the  earth — those 
immense  indentations  on  its  surface  that  have  no 
sea-drainage — present  for  contemplation  and  study. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  United  States' 
Navy,  has  run  a  level  from  that  sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  finds  the  former  to  be  alx)Ut  1,.S<>0  feet  be- 
low the  general  sea-level  of  the  earth.  In  seeking  to 
account  for  this  great  difference  of  water-level,  the 
geologist  examines  the  neighboring  region,  and  calls 
to  his  aid  the  forces  of  elevation  and  depression  which 
are  supposed  to  have  resided  in  the  neighborhood  ;  he 
then  points  to  them  as  the  agents  which  did  the  work. 
Truly,  they  are  mighty  agents,  and  they  have  diversi- 
fied the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the  most  towering 
monuments  of  their  power.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  they  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  this  re- 
gion ?  May  they  not  have  come  from  the  sea,  and 
been,  if  not  in  this  case,  at  least  in  the  case  of  other 
inland' basins,  as  far  removed  as  the  other  hemisphere  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer 
definitely.  But  the  inquiry  as  to  the  geological  agencj' 
of  the  winds  in  such  cases  is  a  question  which  my  in- 
vestigations have  suggested.  It  has  its  seat  in  the 
sea,  and  therefore  I  propound  it  as  one  which,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  formation  of  this  or  that  inland  basin, 
is  worthy,  at  least,  of  consideration. 

"  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  annual  amount  of 
precipitation  upon  the  water-shed  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at 
some  former  period,  was  greater  than  the  annual 
amount  of  evaporation  from  it  now  is  ?  If  yea,  from 
what  part  of  the  sea  did  the  vapor  that  supplied  the 
excess  of  that  precipitation  come,  and  what  ha^  cut 
off  that  supply  ?  The  mere  elevation  of  the  rim 
and  depression  of  the  lake  basin  would  not  cut  it 
off.  If  we  establish  the  fact  that  the  Dead  Sea  at  a 
former  period  did  send  a  river  to  the  ocean,  we  carry 
along  with  this  fact  the  admission  that  when  that  sea 
overflowed  into  that  river,  then  the  water  that  fe'' 
from  the  clouds  over  the  Dead  Sea  basin  was  more 
than  the  winds  could  convert  into  vapor  and  carry 
away  again ;  the  river  carried  off  the  excess  to  the 
ocean  whence  it  came. 

"  In  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  baoin  of  the 
Caspian,  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  in  the  other  inland 
basins  of  Asia,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  the  precip- 
itation and  evaporation  are  at  this  time  exactly  equal. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  level  of  these  seas  would  be  rising 
or  sinking.  If  the  precipitation  were  in  excess,  these 
seas  would  be  gradually  becoming  fuller ;  and  if  the 
evaporation  were  in  excess,  they  would  be  gradually 
drying  up  ;  but  observation  does  not  show,  nor  history 
tell  us,  that  either  is  the  case.  As  far  as  we  know, 
the  level  of  these  seas  is  as  i)ermanent  as  that  of  the 
ocean,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  existence  of 
subterranean  channels  between  them  and  the  great 
ocean.  Were  there  such  a  channel,  the  Dead  Sea  be- 
ing the  lower,  it  would  be  the  recipient  of  ocean  waters, 
and  we  can  not  conceive  how  it  should  be  such  a  re- 
cipient without  ultimately  rising  to  the  level  of  its 
feeder.  It  may  be  that  the  question  suggested  by  my 
researches  has  no  bearing  ujwn  the  Dead  Se;i ;  that 
local  elevations  and  subsidences  alone  were  concerned 
in  placing  the  level  of  its  waters  where  it  is.  But  is 
it  pn^'  able  that,  throughout  all  the  geological  periods. 
I  during  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  tl>~ 
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distribution  of  land  and  water  surface  over  the  earth, 
the  winds,  which  in  the  general  channels  of  circulation 
pass  over  the  Dead  Sea,  have  alone  been  unchanged  ? 
Throughout  all  ages,  periods,  and  formations,  is  it 
probable  that  the  winds  have  brought  us  just  as  much 
moisture  to  that  sea  as  they  now  bring,  and  have  just 
taken  up  as  much  water  from  it  as  they  now  cany  off? 
Obviously  and  clearly  not.  The  salt-beds,  the  water- 
marks, the  geological  formations,  and  other  facts 
traced  by  Nature's  own  hand  upon  the  tablets  of  the 
rock,  all  indicate  plainly  enough  that  not  onlj-  the 
Dead  Sea,  but  the  Caspian  also,  had  upon  them,  in 
former  pieriods,  more  abundant  rains  than  they  now 
have.  Where  did  the  vapor  for  those  rains  come 
from  ?  and  what  has  stopped  the  supply  ?  Surely  not 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin." — 
Maury's  Phys.  Geog.  of  the  Sea,  p.  222. 

Dead-'virater.  The  water  that  closes  in  with  a 
ship's  stem. 

Deals,  or  Deal-boards  (German,  Bielen  ;  Dutch, 
iJeelen  ;  Danish,  Daler ;  Swiss,  Tiljor ;  French,  Plan- 
ches minces;  Italian,  Tavole,  Plane;  Russian,  Dor  ski; 
Polish,  Tarcice),  a  thin  kind  of  fir  planks,  much  used  in 
carpentry.  They  are  formed  by  sawing  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  into  longitudinal  divisions,  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
serve.  They  are  imported  from  Dantzic,  Petersburg, 
Narva,  and  many  other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  from 
North  America ;  but  those  from  Christiana,  the  capi- 
tal of  Norway,  are  the  best,  and  bring  the  highest 
price.  They  are  distinguishable  from  those  produced 
in  the  contiguous  provinces  of  Norway  ;  their  superi- 
ority has  been  said  to  depend  principally  on  their  being 
more  perfectly  sawed ;  but  it  really  depends  on  the 
greater  care  with  which  the  sap-wood  and  other  defect- 
ive portions  of  the  timber  are  cut  away,  and  on  the 
quality  of  the  timber.  A  Russian  standard  deal  is  12 
feet  long,  11  inches  wide,  and  Is  inch  thick  ;  400  feet 
of  li  inch  plank  make  a  load.  A  Christiana  standard 
deal  is  11  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  li  inch  thick. 
There  is  another  standard  of  Norway  deals  at  Dram, 
10  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  li  inch  thick. 

Debenture,  a  term  used  at  the  custom-house  to 
signif}'  the  certificate  subscribed  by  the  customs  officers, 
and  given  to  the  exporter  of  goods  on  which  a  drawback 
is  allowed,  bearing  that  the  exporter  has  complied  with 
the  required  regulations,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  such 
drawback. 

Debt,  in  law,  is  a  species  of  contract,  whereby  a 
chose  in  action,  or  right  to  a  certain  sum  of  money,  is 
mutually  acquired  and  lost ;  usually  divided  into  debts 
of  record,  debts  by  special  contract,  and  debts  by  sim- 
ple contract.  A  debt  of  record  is  a  sum  which  appears 
to  be  due  by  the  evidence  of  a  court  of  record  ;  such  as 
debt  on  judgment  or  recognizance.  Debt  by  specialty 
is  where  a  sum  is  acknowledged  to  be  due,  or  becomes 
due,  by  instrument  under  seal ;  such  as  a  covenant, 
bond,  etc.  Both  these  species  of  debts,  being  con- 
tracted by  a  man  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  attach  on 
his  lands  and  tenements,  and  bind  them  in  the  hands 
of  his  heir  or  devisee.  Debt  by  simple  contract  is  either 
by  parole  or  bj'  written  obligation  unsealed ;  within 
which  class  fall  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 
Debt  is  also  a  personal  action  of  contract,  in  which  the 
)>laintiff  seeks  the  recovery  of  debt ;  i.  e.  a  liqvidated 
or  certain  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due  to  him. 

Debt,  Imprisonment  for.  See  Hunt's  M.  Mag.,  iv. 
pp.  72,  538  •,N.A.  Review,  xxxii.  (bj-  A.  H.  Everett)  ; 
Am.  Almanac,  1848, 181 ;  Westminster  Review,  ix.,  xix., 
XX.,  xliv  ;  British  and  For.  Rev.,  v.  ;  Bankers''  Maga- 
zine, iii.  p.  88. 

Decade  (Latin,  decas,  from  Greek  (Jc/ca,  ten). 
A  word  used  by  some  old  writers  in  a  general  sense  for 
the  numVjer  ten,  or  an  enumeration  by  tens  ;  but  more 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  number  of  books  into 
which  the  historj*  of  the  Roman  empire  by  Livy  is  di- 
vided, each  division  consisting  of  ten  boolis  or  decades. 


It  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  space  of  10  days, 
which  in  the  French  republican  calendar  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary-  week.  The  10th,  or  last  day, 
was  termed  decadi.  Thus,  except  in  bissextile  years, 
the  whole  number  of  decades  was  36i  :  the  days  of  the 
half  decades,  falling  at  the  close  of  the  year,  were  at 
one  time  called  sansculottides,  and  afterward  comple- 
mentary ;  and  dedicated  respective!}'  to  Virtue,  Ge- 
nius, Labor,  Opinion,  and  Recompence. 

Decimal  Coinage,  a  system  of  monetary  calcu- 
lation advancing  to  infinity  from  a  fixed  standard  of 
value,  and  performing  its  multiplications  bj'  any  in- 
creasing progression  of  tens,  and  its  divisions  by  a 
decreasing  progression  which  is  also  decimal. 

This  system,  whose  superiority  to  all  others  now  in 
use  is  universally  acknowledged,  was  first  organized 
and  established  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France 
in  1790.  It  forms  a  part  of  that  vast  decimal  metrical 
sj'stem  of  weights  and  measures,  which,  since  the  close 
of  the  last  centurj',  has  obtained  in  France,  and  is 
slowly  spreading  thence  into  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  subject  was  so  widely  and 
keenly  agitated  throughout  Great  Britain  in  the  open- 
ing months  of  1853,  that  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  the  whole  matter. 
The  report  of  this  committee  was  laid  before  the  House 
on  the  1st  of  August  of  that  year.  This  document 
was  introduced  with  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
decimal  system  of  coinage,  and  proposed  that  the  basis 
of  that  system  when  introduced  should  be  the  present 
pound  sterling.  By  the  retention  of  the  pound,  the 
decimal  system  might  be  introduced  with  the  least 
possible  change.  Its  10th  part  already  exists  in  the 
shape  of  the  florin  or  two-shilling  piece,  while  an  alter- 
ation of  4  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  present  farthing 
will  serve  to  convert  that  coin  into  the  lowest  step  of 
the  decimal  scale,  which  it  is  necessary  to  represent  by 
means  of  an  actual  coin,  viz.,  the  one-thousandth  part 
of  a  pound.  To  this  lowest  denomination  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  to  give  the  name  of  mil,  in 
order  to  mark  its  relation  to  the  unit  of  value.  The 
addition  of  a  coin  to  be  called  a  cent,  of  the  value  of 
10  mils,  and  equal  to  the  100th  part  of  a  pound,  or  the 
10th  part  of  the  florin,  would  serve  to  complete  the  list 
of  coins  necessary  to  represent  the  monej-s  of  account, 
which  would  accordingly  be  pounds,  florins,  cents,  and 
mils.  As  to  the  coins  by  means  of  which  the  decimal 
system  will  be  developed,  it  is  proposed  that  some  of 
those  now  in  use  be  retained,  and  that  new  coins  be 
substituted  for  others  of  them.  The  coins  thus  re- 
tained would  be  the  present  sovereign  (1000  mils),  the 
half-sovereign  (500  mils),  florin  (100  mils),  and  shilling 
(50  mils,  or  5  cents).  The  present  sixpence,  under  the 
denomination  of  25  mils,  might  be  retained  ;  and  the 
crown-piece,  or  a  piece  of  250  mils,  of  which  few  are  in 
circulation,  need  not  be  withdrawn.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  desirable  to  withdraw  the  half-crown, 
and  the  threepenny  and  fourpenny  pieces,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  decimal  scale.  In  the  United 
States  the  decimal  system  has  been  introduced  into  the 
coinage  with  great  advantage ;  and  an  eftbrt  is  now 
being  made  to  introduce  it  into  weights  and  measures, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  succeed  in  a  few  years. 

Decimal  Fractions,  are  fractions  which  have 
for  their  denominator  10,  100,  1000,  etc.,  or  in  general 
some  power  of  10.  The  use  of  decimal  fractions  is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  ordinary  scale  of  arithmet- 
ical notation.  Setting  out  from  the  unit's  place,  the 
1st  figure  to  the  left  (in  the  expression  of  any  whole 
number)  denotes  so  many  tens,  the  2d  to  the  left  so 
many  hundreds,  the  3d  so  many  thousands,  and  so  on  ; 
so  that  in  the  number  765,  for  example,  each  unit  of 
the  6  is  the  10th  part  of  each  unit  of  the  7,  and  each 
unit  of  the  5  a  10th  of  each  unit  of  the  6.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  expression  of  a  decimal  fraction,  setting 
out  from  the  unit's  place,  the  1st  figure  to  the  right 
expresses  so  many  10th  parts,  the  2d  to  the  right  so 
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many  100th  parts,  the  3(1  so  many  lOOOthfl,  and  so  on  ; 
80  that  each  figure,  as  before,  expresses  parts,  which 
are  each  10  times  smaller  than  those  expressed  }>y  the 
figure  immediately  preceding.  By  expressing  frac- 
tions in  this  manner,  the  operations  of  addition,  sulj- 
traction,  multiplication,  and  division,  are  exactly  the 
same  as  in  integer  numbers.  In  order  to  distinguish 
the  integral  from  the  fractional  part  of  a  numerical  ex- 
pression, a  point  or  comma  is  placed  between  them. 
Various  marks  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  at  dif- 
ferent times  ;  but  the  point  is  now  most  commonly 
emploA'ed,  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  it  should  always  be  placed  near  the  top  of 
the  figure,  thus  2'4G,  which  prevents  it  from  being 
confounded  with  the  ordinary  marks  of  punctuation. 
Decimal  fractions  appear  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Regioniontanus,  about  the  j'ear  1464 ;  but  Stevinus 
was  the  first  who  wrote  an  express  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  Pratique  d'  Arithmetique,  published  in  1582. 
They  are  now  universally  emplo3'ed  in  all  arithmetical 
calculations  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  dec- 
imal division  of  weights,  measures,  monej',  etc.,  has  not 
been  adopted  in  all  civUized  countries,  bj-  which  the 
reduction  of  fractional  parts  from  one  scale  to  another 
would  be  obviated,  and  all  the  applications  of  arithme- 
tic to  the  ordinar}'  purposes  of  life  greatly  simplified. 
A  subdivision  of  weights  and  measures  on  this  pinnciple 
was  adopted  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
but  has  not  been  imitated  by  other  countries. 

Decimal  Weights  and  Measures.  I.  Intro- 
duction of  ike  Decimal  Si/stem. — The  introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  is  so  important  to  all  nations,  and  the 
advantages  so  apparent,  that  anj-  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  of  interest.  The  facility  of  transacting 
every  business,  and  the  saving  of  labor,  would  be 
much  increased  by  having  a  general  and  convenient 
93'8tem  of  weights  and  measures.  The  good  result  of 
the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  into  our  coin- 
age is  so  universally  admitted,  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  carry  the  system  out  in  all  our  standards. 
The  importance  of  the  clause  in  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  expressed  in  an  old  English  law  of  older  date,  is 
not  fulh"  felt,  that  there  shall  be  only  one  measure  and 
one  weight  throughout  the  land.  This  has  never  been 
realized  either  in  England  or  this  countri-,  though 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  common 
system.  Commercial  intercourse  would  be  facilitated, 
and  many  of  the  embarrassments  and  delays  would  be 
obviated,  could  a  system  be  made  universal  in  all  mar- 
itime countries.  There  is  no  bar  to  the  introduction 
of  such  a  sj-stem ;  for  whatever  difference  there  may 
be  in  the  systems  adopted  or  in  the  notation  used,  yet 
they  are  all  founded  on  the  Arabian  numbers.  All 
have  the  same  numerical  system  for  a  foundation, 
though  the  superstructures  are  varied.  It  would  be 
scarcelj'  practicable  to  introduce  into  the  whole  world 
a  general  system  at  once  ;  but  it  is  practicable  for  the 
principal  maritime  nations,  who  are  so  much  interested, 
to  have  a  congress,  and  unite  upon  some  complete  sys- 
tem that  would  take  the  place  of  the  many  disjointed 
and  empirical  ones  now  in  use.  The  rest  of  the  world 
would  follow  in  time,  from  the  fact  that  convenience 
and  advantage  are  more  than  equal  to  custom.  How- 
ever, the  principal  end  would  be  attained  in  a  short 
time — commercial  intercourse  would  be  carried  on 
among  nations  with  one  standard ;  having,  if  necessarv, 
the  notation  admitted  into  each  country  affected  by 
the  language,  but  yet  to  be  equivalent  in  values.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  question  what  shall  be  the  standard  f 
and  one  where  rival  claims  can  l)e  brought  forward, 
each  standard  of  measure,  of  weight,  and  of  coinage 
having  some  advantages  ;  and  it  may  be  ditficult  to 
decide  what  are  the  best.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
admitted  that  the  decimal  division  is  the  only  perfect 
one.  It  being  stated  as  a  general  principle,  that  for 
convenience  a  standard  var>-ing  but  little  from  some 
old  standard,  should,  if  possible,  be  used. 


!  II.  The  Natural  Standard  or  Unit  for  the  Bom  of 
\  the  System. — In  respect  to  coinage,  our  standard  of  a 
I  dollar  for  a  unit  seems  to  answer  every  purpose,  and 
I  is  the  most  convenient  of  any  in  use  in  the  world.  So 
I  it  will,  perhaps,  l>e  sufficient  to  examine  with  respect 
to  weights  and  measures.  The  standard  or  unit  for 
measurement  that  would  seem  to  be  given  by  nature, 
is  the  circumference  of  the  earth  taken  at  a  given  lati- 
tude. We  have  there  an  unvarj'ing  base,  and  one 
always  practicable  to  measure.  For  convenience,  we 
would  naturally  take  a  part  of  this  circle,  using  anj' 
natural  division.  This  is  given  to  us  at  once  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  aic  a  fixed 
star  traverses  in  a  given  time,  and  then  dividing  by  a 
decimal  division  this  time  of  rotation,  gives  a  standard 
of  convenient  length.  Having  to  call  in  the  aid  of  as- 
tronomy to  determine  this  distance,  the  notation  used 
in  that  science,  of  degrees  and  minutes,  etc.,  was  natu- 
rally adopted.  It  was  found  that  one  degree,  or  360th 
part  of  the  earth's  circumference  divided  into  60  parts, 
was  about  equal  to  a  mile  of  the  old  empirical  system. 
A  verj'  small  change  will  be  therefore  necessary,  tak- 
ing this  mile  as  a  unit.  From  this  unit  a  table  is  con- 
structed that  will  give  the  most  convenient  measures, 
with  the  least  possible  change  from  the  old  sj'stem, 
and  one  that  could  be  adopted  at  least  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  with  advantage  : 

II  1. 1.  General  Table  of  New  Linnai  Measure  proposed 
10  tenths  =    1  inch. 

10  Inches  or  100  tenths,  =    1  foot 
6  feet  or  60  inches         =     1  fathom. 
1000  fathoms  or  6000  feet  =     1  mile. 
60  miles  =    1  degree  on  the  meridian. 

Measures  of  Temperature  and  Air. — The  centigrade 
thermometer  generally  used  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, having  its  zero  at  the  freezing  point — the  onlv 
invariable  point  of  temperature  in  nature — and  its 
100th  degree  determined  by  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  244  inches  of  the 
new  lineal  measure  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  prefer- 
ence to  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  barometer  to  be  marked 
in  inches  and  lOths  of  the  new  measure.  The  new 
standard  of  lineal  measure  to  be  the  fathom  of  6  feet 
marked  on  a  rod  of  bra*  or  other  metal,  and  made 
equal  to  6  feet  0"91548  inch  of  our  present  measure 
at  the  temperature  of  62*6  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  17 
degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  This  propor- 
tion will  make  the  proposed  mile  equal  to  1012-T15 
fathoms  of  our  present  measure,  being  the  mean  length 
of  the  minute  of  a  degree  of  terrestrial  meridian,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Airy's  treatise  on  the  figure  of  the 
earth. — Ency.  Metro.  Should  more  extensive  surveys 
of  raeridianal  areas,  since  made  or  in  progress,  lead  to 
a  more  accurate  value  of  the  said  minute,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  necessar}-  correction  shall  be  effected, 
not  by  changing  the  standard  rod,  but  by  altering  the 
legal  temperature  to  a  higher  or  lower  point  than  IT 
degrees  centigrade. 

For  measuring  works  of  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing, the  foot  and  its  decimal  subdivisions  will  be  used, 
and  measurements  by  10  feet  and  100  feet,  and  not  by 
the  yard  or  rod. 

2.  For  Land  Measure. — The  fathom  to  be  the  tinit, 
and  10th  and  100th  for  fractions,  and  all  square-work 
to  be  so  measured  : 


1000  square  fathoms 
1000  seres 


=     1  acre. 
=     1  mile 

3.  For  Solid  Measure.— The  foot  to  be  the  unit  : 

1000  cubic  Inches    =     1  foot 

Liquids  to  be  measured  by  solid  measurements  : 

10  cubic  Inches  =     1  pint 

100  cubic  inches  =     1  ^lon. 

100  cubic  gallons  or  10  cubic  feet  =     1  barrel 

4.  Measures  of  Weight  Proposed. 


10  tenths 

10  ounces 

100  pounds 

1000  pounds 

9000  pounds 


=  1  ounce. 

=:  1  pound. 

^  1  hundred-weight 

=  1  thousand-weight, 

=  1  ton. 
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And  1  pound  be  the  •weight  of  l-60th  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  at  17  degrees  centigrade,  and  the  barometer 
standing  at  24^  inches  of  the  new  lineal  measure.  By 
this  arrangement,  100  pounds  will  be  equal  to  about 
108  pounds  of  the  present  avoirdupois  weight.  All  the 
weights  for  coins,  bullion,  apothecaries'  weights,  etc., 
be  regulated  by  this  system,  and  all  customs  and  du- 
ties collected  by  these  tables.  This  would  soon  intro- 
duce the  sj^stem  without  any  compulsory  measures. 

IV.  Some  of  the  Advantages  of  the  New  System  of 
Measures  and  Weights. — The  mile  proposed  is  the  nau- 
tical or  geographical  mile,  and  used  exclusively  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation  by  all  the  maritime  nations, 
and  inserted  in  all  the  scales  of  charts  and  maps  of  the 
world,  is  the  only  universal  measure  now  recognized. 
Also  the  weights,  as  well  as  the  measures,  are  decimal 
parts  of  the  unit,  as  far  as  can  be,  without  a  total 
change  of  our  present  systems.  The  French  metrical 
S3-stem  has  proved  a  failure  practically.  Theoretically 
it  is  perfect ;  taking  the  degree  for  a  unit,  and  using 
the  decimal  divisions  throughout.  But  our  whole  no- 
tation in  astronomj-  and  navigation  is  founded  upon 
the  division  of  the  degree  into  60  parts,  and  we  can  not 
have  a  complete  change  until  we  manufacture  our 
clocks  and  watches  so  as  to  mark  time  by  decimal 
divisions,  and  change  our  hours  and  minutes  into  cor- 
responding lOths  and  lOOths  ;  in  fact,  abandon  entirely 
our  present  system.  This  is  too  great  a  change  ever 
to  be  practicable,  especiallj'  where  so  many  different 
people  have  to  conform.  The  system  that  has  been 
proposed,  only  introduces  the  decimal  divisions  into 
the  standards  already  adopted,  and  is  not  only  practi- 
cable, but  the  change  can  readily  be  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  coinage.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  necessity  of  a  change,  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  tables  of  weights,  meas- 
ures and  coins  in  the  world.  And  as  no  better  time 
to  correct  an  evil  can  be  had  than  the  present,  it  is 
hoped  that  our  government  will  lead  the  way  in  so  use- 
ful a  change.  The  British  government  have  already 
taken  measures  to  have  an  examination  and  researches 
made  for  this  object,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing :  ♦ 

' '  Sir  John  "Wrottesley  brought  the  decimal  system 
of  coinage,  weights,  etc.,  before  Parliament,  Februarj- 
25th,  1824,  but  it  was  not  till  May,  1838,  that  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Kice, 
since  Lord  Monteagle ;  and  in  June  20,  18-13,  another 
commission  was  appointed  ;  they  both  consisted  of 
eminent  scientific  men,  and  both  reported  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  change.  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  to  the  same  effect,  August  1st, 
1853.  Sir.  Gladstone,  however,  while  admitting  the 
advantages  of  this  sj'stem,  thought  its  introduction 
premature.  In  June,  1854,  an  association  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  Julj',  1855,  the  commissioners  for  inquiry 
were  again  appointed."  See  Weights  and  Measures. 
See  Bankers^  Magazine,  N.  Y.,  1856;  Bankers'  Regis- 
ter, N.  Y.,  1857. 

Declination  of  the  Needle.  Professor  Chris- 
topher Ilansteen,  of  Christiana,  in  Norway,  is  the 
person  who  has  given,  probablj',  the  greatest  impulse, 
in  recent  times,  to  the  efforts  to  methodize  the  facts 
and  laws  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  M.  Hansteen  was 
bom  September  26,  1783,  and  is  Professor  of  Astron- 
om-y  in  the  University  of  Christiana,  and  Director  of 
the  Observatorj'.  His  disserUition,  entitled  J/a^?iaiw- 
mus  der  Erdo,  published  in  1819,  which  received  a 
prize  from  the  Roj'al  Danish  Academy,  recapitulated 
all  the  authenticatod  facts  obtained  by  voyagers  and 
others,  from  the  earliest  times.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Ilallej'  had  represented  the  magnetic  variation  at 
different  parts  of  the  globe  by  lines  traced  on  Merca- 
tor's  chart,  and  passing  through  all  the  ])laces  where 
the  variation  (or  declination)  of  the  needle  from  the 


true  north  was  equal ;  and  being  well  aware  of  the 
progressive  (or  secular)  changes  in  the  course  of  these 
lines,  he  proposed  the  hypothesis  of  2  pairs  of  magnetic 
poles  interior  to  the  globe,  of  which  1  pair  revolves 
slowly. 

Professor  Hansteen  also  constructed  charts  of  the 
lines  of  equal  dip.  In  certain  positions  between  the 
tropics  the  dip  is  nothing,  or  the  freelj'-suspended  mag- 
netic needle  remains  horizontal.  The  line  connecting 
these  places  is  called  the  magnetic  equator.  It  is  an 
undulating  line,  inclined  somewhere  near  12°  or  13° 
to  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  cutting  it  in  2  points,  not 
exactly  opposite,  but  in  about  3°  20'  and  174°  30'  of 
E.  long,  from  Paris,  according  to  Admiral  Duperrey's 
observations  in  1825.  The  position  of  these  nodes  is, 
however,  variable.  The  north  end  of  the  needle  (as  is 
well  known)  dips  more  and  more  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, until  in  a  certain  place  it  becomes  vertical, 
when  therefore  the  horizontal  component  of  the  mag- 
netic force  is  nothing,  and  the  common  compass  loses 
altogether  its  directive  power.  Similar  phenomena 
occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Lines  of  dip  of 
10°,  20°,  etc.,  may  be  drawn,  and  where  the  dip  is 
90°  there  is  a  true  magnetic  pole.  The  best  observa- 
tions serve  to  show  that  there  is  but  one  such  true  pole 
in  each  hemisphere. — E.  B.  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
by  J.  D.  Forbes,  F.R.S. 

Deed  is  a  written  contract,  sealed  and  delivered. 
It  must  be  written  before  the  sealing  and  delivery, 
otherwise  it  is  no  deed ;  and,  after  it  is  once  formall}- 
executed  by  the  parties,  nothing  can  be  added  or  in- 
terlined ;  and  therefore,  if  a  deed  be  sealed  and  deliv- 
ered, with  a  blank  left  for  the  sum,  which  the  obligee 
delivers  up  after  sealing  and  delivery,  this  will  make 
the  deed  void.  A  deed  must  be  made  by  parties  ca- 
pable of  contracting,  and  upon  a  good  consideration, 
and  the  subject-matter  must  be  legally  and  formally 
set  out.  The  formal  parts  of  a  deed  are  the  premises 
containing  the  number,  names,  additions,  and  titles  of 
the  parties,  the  covenants,  which  are  clauses  of  agree- 
ment contained  in  the  deed,  whereby  the  contracting 
parties  stipulate  for  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  or  bind 
themselves  to  the  performance  of  some  specific  acts ; 
the  conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution  and  date 
of  the  deed,  or  the  time  of  its  being  given  or  executed, 
either  expressl}%  or  with  reference  to  some  day  and 
j-ear  before-mentioned.  Everj'  deed  must  be  founded 
upon  good  and  sufficient  consideration,  not  upon  an 
usurious  contract,  nor  \ipon  fraud,  collusion,  either  to 
deceive  bona  fide  purchasers,  or  just  and  lawful  credit- 
ors ;  any  of  which  considerations  will  vacate  the  deed, 
and  subject  the  parties  to  forfeiture,  and  in  some  cases 
to  imprisonment.  A  deed,  also,  without  any  consid- 
eration, is  void.  A  deed  must  be  executed  by  the 
party  himself,  or  by  another  for  him  in  his  presence, 
or  with  his  direction  ;  or,  in  his  absence,  by  an  agent 
authorized  so  to  do  by  another  deed,  also  under  seal ; 
and  in  everj'  such  case,  the  deed  must  be  made  and 
executed  in  the  name  of  the  principal.  A  deed  takes 
effect  only  from  the  day  of  delivery  ;  and  therefore,  if 
it  have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible,  the  delivery  will, 
in  all  cases,  ascertain  the  date  of  it ;  and  if  another 
party  seal  the  deed,  yet,  if  the  partj'  deliver  it  himself, 
he  thereby  adopts  the  sealing  and  signing,  and  by 
such  delivery  makes  them  both  his  own.  The  deliv- 
erj'  of  a  deed  may  be  alleged  at  any  time  after  the 
date  ;  but  unless  it  be  sealed  and  regularly  delivered, 
it  is  no  deed.  Another  requisite  of  a  deed  is,  that  it 
be  properly  witnessed  or  attested.  The  attestation  is, 
however,  necessary  rather  for  preserving  the  evidence 
than  as  intrin«ically  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
instrument.  There  are  four  principles  adopted  by  the 
courts  of  law  for  the  exposition  of  deeds,  viz. :  1. 
That  they  be  beneficial  to  the  grantee,  or  person  in 
whose  favor  they  are  intended  to  operate.  2.  That 
where  the  words  may  be  employed  to  some  intent, 
they  shall  not  be  void.     3.  That  the  words  be  con- 
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strued  accordiii{^  to  the  meaning  of  the  parties,  and 
the  intent  of  the  parties  be  carried  into  effect,  provided 
such  intent  can  possibly  stand  on  a  law.  4.  That  they 
are  to  be  expounded  consonantly  to  the  rules  of  law, 
and  reasonaljly,  witliout  injury  to  the  grantor,  and  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  grantee. — E.  A. 

Degree  of  Latitude  is  tlie  space  or  distance,  on 
the  meridian,  through  which  an  observer  mu.st  move 
to  vary  his  latitude  by  1  degree,  or  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  zenith  by  1 
degree  ;  and  which,  cm  the  supposition  of  the  perfect 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  is  the  3(J0th  part  of  the  merid- 
ian. The  length  of  a  degree  of  a  meridian,  or  other 
great  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  variously  de- 
termined by  different  observers,  and  the  methods  made 
use  of  are  various  ;  and,  therefore,  without  entering 
into  the  history  of  all  attempts  of  this  kind,  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  the  following 
Tables  of  the  different  Lf.kgths  of  a  Ueokee,  as  meas- 
ured IN  VARIOUS  Parts  of  the  Kartii,  the  Time  of  its 
Measitrement,  the  Latitude  of  its  middle  i-oint,  etc. 


Ezt«nt  in 

i 

Date. 

Latitude. 

English 

Measnrera.              CouDtriei. 

49" 

deciaials. 

1 

1525 

20i 

N. 

68-763 

M.  Fernel France. 

1620 

52 

4 

N. 

66-091 

Snellius Holland. 

1685 

58 

15 

N. 

69-545 

Xorwood England. 

1644 

T5-066 

Riccioli Italy. 

1669  1 

1718  f 

49 

22 

N.    1 

6S-945 
69-119 

cSi.-.v::;::f^-- 

173T 

66 

20 

N. 

69-403 

Maupcrtuis Lapland. 

1T40- 

49 
45 

22 
00 

N. 
N. 

69-121  1 
69-092  f 
68-751 

Cassini  ALaCaille  France. 
Juan  d'Ulloa. ..  )  I 

1744 

0 

0 

68-732 
6S-718 

Bougucr V  Peru. 

Condainine )  | 

17^2 

88 

18* 

a. 

69-076 

LaCaillc C.  ofG.  H. 

1765 

43 

0 

N. 

68-998 

Boscorich., 1  !tfoi,r 

Beccaria ^jitaij. 

Liesganig Germany. 

1764 

44 

44 

N. 

69061 

1766 

47 

40 

N. 

69-142 

1768 

.S9 

12 

N. 

68-893 

Mason  and  Dixon'U.  States. 

1802 

51 

29 

Wi  N. 

69-146 

Lieut.  Col.  MudgelEngland. 

1803 

66 

20* 

N. 

69-292 

Snanberg 'Lapland. 

12 

82 

N. 

68-743 

Lambton Mysore. 

1808 

44 

52* 

N. 

68-769 

Biot,  Arago,  etc..  jFrance. 

Degree  of  Longitude  is  the  space  between  2 
meridians  that  make  an  angle  of  1°  with  each  other  at 
the  poles,  the  quantity  or  length  of  which  is  variable 
according  to  the  latitude.  The  following  table  ex- 
presses the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  different 
latitudes,  supposing  the  earth  to  possess  a  perfect 
sphericity : 


Lat. 

Miles.      1 

Lat. 

Miles.     ; 

Lat. 

Mile  s. 

Lat. 

Miles. 

0 

69-07 

23 

63-51 

46 

47-93 

69 

24-73 

1 

69-06 

24 

63-08 

47 

47-06 

70 

23-60 

2 

69-03 

25 

62-53 

48 

46-16 

71 

22-47 

3 

68-97 

26 

62-02 

49 

45-26 

72 

21 -.32 

4 

68-90 

27 

61-48 

50 

44-35 

73 

'20-17 

5 

68-81 

23 

60-98 

51 

43-42 

74 

19-02 

6 

68-62 

29 

60-!55 

52 

42-48 

75 

17-86 

7 

68-48 

80 

59-75 

5;< 

41.58 

76 

16-70 

8 

68-81 

31 

59-13 

54 

40-56 

77 

15-52 

9 

6815 

82 

58-51 

.\5 

39-58 

78 

14-85 

10 

67-95 

83 

57-87 

56 

38-58 

79 

18-17 

11 

67-73 

84 

67-20 

57 

87-53 

80 

11-93 

12 

67-48 

85 

56-51 

58 

36-57 

SI 

10-79 

13 

67-21 

36 

55.81 

59 

8o-M 

82 

9-59 

14 

66-95 

87 

6510 

60 

34-50 

88 

8-41 

15 

66-65 

33 

54-.S7 

61 

33-45 

84 

7-21 

16 

66-31 

39 

53-62 

62 

32-40 

85 

6-09 

17 

65-98 

40 

52-85 

63 

31-,33 

86 

4-81 

18 

65-62 

41 

52-07 

64 

30-24 

87 

8-61 

19 

65-24 

42 

51-27 

65 

2915 

88 

2-41 

20 

64-84 

45 

50-46 

66 

23-06 

89 

1-21 

21 

64-42 

44 

49-63 

67 

26-96 

90 

0-00 

22 

63-97 

45 

48-74 

68 

25-85 

A  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
has  been  variously  determined  by  different  observers. 
M.  Picart  measured  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  49°  -21', 
.and  found  it  equal  to  57,000  French  toises.  But  the 
French  mathematicians  who  examined  Picart's  opera- 
tions, found  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude  is  57,183 
toisos.  Mr.  Norwood  measured  the  distance  between 
London  and  York,  and  found  it  905,751  English  feet,  and 
finding  the  difTerenco  of  latitudes  2°  28',  determined 


the  quantity  of  1  degree  to  be  367,196  English  feet,  oi 
69  English  miles  and  288  yards.  Maupertuis  meas- 
ured a  degree  in  Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  06°  20', 
and  found  it  57,4.38  t<jises.  A  degree  wa.s  measured  at 
the  equator  by  other  French  mathematicians,  and 
found  to  contain  50,767-8  toises.  From  these  meas- 
urements it  appears  that  the  earth  is  not  a  sphere,  but 
an  oblate  spheroid. — E.  B. 

Delaware,  one  of  the  middle  United  States,  next 
to  Khode  Island  the  smallest  in  the  Union,  and  in  pop- 
ulation the  least,  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania, 
east  by  Delaware  Kiver  and  Bay,  south  and  west  by 
Maryland.  It  is  between  :i8°  27'  and  39'=  .50'  N.  lat., 
and  between  75°  04'  42"  and  75°  56'  W.  long.,  and 
between  1°  13'  and  1°  57'  E.  long,  from  W.  It  is  92 
miles  long  and  23  broad,  and  contains  2,120  square 
miles,  or  1,356,800  acres.  The  population  in  1790  was 
59,094  ;  in  1800,  04,272  ;  in  1810,  72,674  ;  in  18-20,  72,- 
749  ;  in  18.30,  76,739  ;  in  1840,  78,085  ;  in  18.50,91,  532. 

Earli/  Ilislory. — That  Delaware  Bay  was  already 
known  to  the  Spaniards  a  long  time  before  Hudson, 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  the  question  is  what  they 
called  it.  Benson,  in  his  memoir  on  the  names  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  says  that  they  called  it  The  Bay 
of  all  Saints.  He  does  not  give  his  authority.  In  the 
most  ancient  Spanish  description  of  the  east  coast 
which  we  have  (that  of  Oviedo),  this  "  Bay  of  all 
Saints"  is  not  mentioned  all.  But  Oviedo  mentions 
a  Bahia  de  >S.  Christoval  on  the  east  coast,  and  says 
that  it  stands  under  39°  N.  lat.  This  is  nearly  exactly 
the  latitude  of  Delaware  Bay,  which  therefore  probably 
is  designated  by  him  under  that  name.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Spanish  Cabo  de  las  A  renas  is  our  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  then  that  large  bay  which  the  Spanish  maps 
invariably  paint  immediately  to  the  north  of  this  cape, 
must  be  Delaware  Bay.  The  figure  which  they  give 
to  this  bay,  as  well  as  to  the  river  which  they  make 
run  into  it,  corresponds  with  the  configuration  of  our 
bay  and  river.  Often  we  find  on  the  maps  the  name 
given  by  Oviedo — that  of  Bahia  de  S.  Christoval  or 
Chripstoval  (St.  Christopherus  Bay),  written  to  it.  So 
for  instance  on  a  Spanish  map  of  1580,  so  on  a  French 
map  made  after  a  Spanish  original  of  1587  ;  but  some- 
times other  names  appear  here  ;  for  instance,  that  of 
Bahia  de  la  Buelta  (Repulse  Bay),  or  that  of  Bio  de  8. 
Antonio,  probably  onlj-  because  the  map-makers  con- 
founded all  those  names  in  a  most  irregular  way.  As 
to  the  Spanish  navigator  who  brought  home  the  sketch 
of  our  bay,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Christopherus 
Bay,  there  is  yet  some  doubt. 

The  first  navigator  whom  we  can  prove  to  have  been 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  is  Henry  Hudson,  when 
(1609)  he  sailed  along  the  coast  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
toward  the  north.  He  looked  into  the  bay,  found  it 
full  of  shoals,  did  not  explore  it,  gave  to  it  no  name, 
and  "  su.opccted,  from  the  currents  which  came  out 
from  it,  that  there  was  a  river  leading  into  it."  It  is 
pretty  generally  said  that  Lord  Delaware,  when  (in 
the  year  1610)  he  sailed  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  was 
thrown  out  of  his  way  and  touched  at  this  bay,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  called  by  him,  or  bj-  his  compan- 
ions, and  the  first  English  settlers  in  Virginia,  Dda- 
irare  Bay.  This  was  not  only  the  first  English,  but 
upon  the  whole  the  first  name  under  which  the  bay  be- 
came more  generally  known  in  Europe.  We  sec  it  for 
the  first  time  mentioned  and  written  in  the  letter  of 
Captain  Argall,  of  the  year  1012,  in  Purchas"  Pilgrims. 
The  old  Virginian  writers  spelled  or  corrupted  the 
name  in  very  different  ways.  Sometimes  they  write 
"  .Vy  Lord  Delaicare's  Bay,''  sometimes  Pilarar  Bay, 
and  sometimes  Delairare  Bay.  Later  French  map- 
makers  (for  instance  Bellini  made  of  this  Bay  Delairan 
or  Lavar.  The  first  map  on  which  we  find  this  name, 
is  a  little  map  of  the  greater  p.irt  of  the  e^ist  coast  bjr 
Captain  Smith,  of  the  year  1024.  For  the  first  time, 
pretty  well  drawn,  the  bay  is  to  be  found  on  the  first 
map  of  Maryland,  of  the  year  1635. 
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After  Hudson  and  Lord  Delaware,  Dutch  skippers 
and  navigators  were  the  first  who  entered  this  bay. 
The  Dutch  Captain  Hendricksen  sailed  (1616)  up  into 
the  bay  and  river  as  far  as  Schuj'lkill  river.  Captain 
Cornelius  May  entered  the  bay  1623,  explored  it,  sailed 
up  in  the  river  as  high  at  least  as  the  present  site  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  built  there  a  fort  called 
"  Fort  Nassau."  The  ba}'  was  from  him  called  "  New 
Port  Maj'."  The  river  was  called  by  the  Dutch  Zuydt 
rivier  (the  South  river),  with  respect  to  the  second 
great  river  of  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  north  (Hud- 
son's river).  It  is  not  evident,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Dutch  commenced  at  once  after  Hudson's  discovery 
to  designate  the  river  under  that  name.  The  first  book 
in  which  the  name  Zuydt  rivier  is  mentioned  and 
printed  is  the  "  New  World"  of  Laet,  1624.  From 
the  river  also  the  bay  was  generally  called  ZujAt 
Baj%  the  South  Bay,  and  this  name  became  among 
the  Dutch  so  common  that  the  other  name,  New  Port 
May,  was  soon  forgotten.  Another  Dutch  name  for 
the  bay  was  that  of  Godyn's  Bay,  from  the  well-known 
Amsterdam  merchant,  Samuel  GodjTi,  who  purchased 
from  the  Indians  Cape  May,  and  a  tract  of  countrj' 
from  this  cape  along  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Other 
Dutch  names  of  this  river  sometimes  used  were  Nas- 
sau rivier,  Prince  HendricJc's  rivier,  and  Charles  rivier. 
This  latter  name  was  in  use  as  well  among  the  En- 
glish as  among  the  Dutch.  We  find  in  an  English 
document  of  the  year  1648,  the  name  Delaware  or 
Charles  river.  And  so  we  find  on  the  Italian  map  by 
Lucini,  taken  from  a  Dutch  original  in  about  the  year 
1631,  the  name  Rio  Carlo.  We  do  not  know  in  honor 
of  which  Charles  the  river  was  so  called.  The  English 
claimed  the  bay  and  river  in  consequence  of  Cabot's 
and  Delaware's  discovery,  and  from  different  other 
reasons.  The  Dutch  claimed  it  from  Hudson's  discov- 
er}-, and  took  possession  of  it  about  1623,  through 
Captain  Maj'.  In  the  year  1629  they  built  another 
fort  there,  called  Swanandael,  and  1633  the  great  navi- 
gator, David  Pietersz  de  Vries,  entered  the  bay  and 
river,  explored  it,  and  made  there  also  a  temporary 
little  settlement,  Fort  Upland. 

But  all  these  Dutch  settlements  disappeared  again, 
and  were  partly  destroj-ed  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
river  and  bay  were  without  anj'  habitation  from  1633 
to  1638,  when  at  last  the  Swedes  entered  it  under 
Peter  Minuit,  Minuet,  or  Menewe.  They  changed  the 
whole  geography  of  the  bay  and  river.  The  river  was 
under  them  called  The  Neio  Swedeland  Stream,  and  the 
bay  New  Swedeland  Bay,  and  the  Swedes  erected  also 
new  forts  and  gave  Swedish  names  to  the  old  Dutch 
forts,  which  they  partlj'  rebuilt.  The  greater  number 
of  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  settlements  on  Delaware 
river  and  bay  were  made  on  the  western  shore,  and 
this  first  Dutch  and  Swedish  population  formed  from 
the  beginning  a  peculiarlj'  situated  coramunitj'.  What 
since  1638  was  called  New  Swedeland,  comprised  prin- 
cipally the  territorj-  of  the  present  State  of  Delaware. 
The  Swedes  remained  17  years  in  possession  of  the 
river  and  bay,  and  one  of  their  engineers,  Lindstrom, 
who  accompanied  the  Swedish  governor  Rising,  in  the 
year  1654,  made  a  minute  exploration  and  the  first 
special  map  of  the  whole.  In  the  following  year,  1655, 
however,  the  Dutch  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
Stuyvesandt,  appeared  with  some  men  of  war  in  the 
bay,  and  subdued  the  whole  little  New  Sweden  to  the 
Dutch.  They  reintroduced  the  old  and  some  new 
Dutch  names,  but  retained  possession  only  for  9  j'ears. 
When  the  English  (1664)  conquered  this  land  from  the 
Dutch,  it  was,  until  1681,  attached  to  the  great  prov- 
ince of  New  York.  But  during  the  same  time  the 
founders  of  Marj-land  considered  it  to  be  comprised 
under  this  name  and  to  be  a  part  of  their  colony  of  Mary- 
land. In  this  period  were  formed  the  3  counties  of  which 
the  State  still  to-daj'  consists,  and  the  whole  tract  was 
usually  called  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware, 
In  the  year  1681  Wflliam  Penn  bought  these  3  coun- 


ties from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  they  made  now  a 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  usual  name  of  The 
Territories  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Three  Lower  Coun- 
ties. Thej'  remained  in  connection  with  Pennsylvania 
until  1776,  when  these  territories  separated  from  Penn- 
sj'lvania  and  declared  themselves  independent,  under 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Delaware. — J.  G.  Kohl. 

A  somewhat  elevated  table-land  passes  through  a 
portion  of  the  State  from  north  to  south,  dividing  the 
waters  which  fall  into  Chesapeake  Bay  from  those 
which  flow  into  Delaware  Baj'.  This  table-land  con- 
tains a  chain  of  swamps  in  the  western  part  of  this 
State,  from  which  its  principal  streams  originate. 
The  soil  in  the  north  is  a  strong  clay.  Along  Dela- 
ware River,  and  for  about  10  miles  west  of  it,  the  soil 
is  generally  a  rich  clay,  well  adapted  to  agriculture  ; 
but  between  this  and  the  swamps  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  Proceeding  toward  the  south,  the  soil  be- 
comes more  sandy,  and  in  Sussex  county  sand  greatly 
predominates.  Kaoline,  or  porcelain  clay,  is  found  in 
the  northern  portion,  bog-iron  ore  in  the  southern,  and 
shell  marl  throughout  the  State.  There  were  in  1850, 
580,862  acres  of  land  improved,  and  375,282  of  unim- 
proved in  farms.  Cash  value  of  farms,  $18,880,031 ; 
and  the  value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $510,279. 

Live  Stock,  etc. — Horses,  13,852  ;  asses  and  mules, 
791 ;  milch  cows,  19,248  ;  working  oxen,  9,797  ;  other 
cattle,  24,166;  sheep,  27,503;  swme,  56,261;  value 
of  live  stock,  $1,849,281 ;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $373,- 
665. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  482,511  bushels ; 
rye,  8,066  ;  Indian  corn,  3,145,542 ;  oats,  604,518  ; 
barlej',  56  ;  buckwheat,  8,615  ;  peas  and  beans,  4,120; 
potatoes,  240,542 ;  sweet  potatoes,  65,443 ;  value  of 
products  of  the  orchard,  $46,574 ;  produce  of  market 
gardens,  $12,714 ;  pounds  of  butter  made,  1,055,308 ; 
of  cheese,  3,187  ;  molasses,  50  gallons  ;  beeswax  and 
honey,  41,248  pounds ;  wool,  pounds  produced,  57,- 
768 ;  flax,  11,174 ;  hops,  348  ;  hay,  tons  of,  30,159 ; 
clover-seed,  2,525  bushels ;  other  grass  seeds,  1,403 ; 
flax-seed,  904  bushels  ;  and  were  made  145  gallons  of 
wine  ;  value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $38,121. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
12  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $585,- 
100,  employing  413  males  and  425  females,  producing 
5,205,000  yards  of  sheeting,  etc.,  valued  at  $538,439  ; 
5  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $136,500, 
employing  113  males  and  86  females,  manufacturing 
157,000  yards  of  cloth,  valued  at  $244,510  ;  13  estab- 
lishments making  pig-iron,  with  a  capital  of  $373,500, 
employing  250  persons,  and  making  8,630  tons  of  cast- 
ings, etc.,  valued  at  $267,462  ;  2  establishments,  with 
a  capital  invested  of  $15,000,  employing  50  persons, 
manufacturing  550  tons  of  wrought  iron,  valued  at 
$55,000  ;  70  flouring-mills,  83  saw-mills,  16  tanneries, 
with  a  capital  of  $99,350,  employing  108  persons ; 
value  of  products,  $163,742  ;  8  printing-offices,  issuing 
2  serai-weekly,  and  8  weekl)'  newspapers.  Capital  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  $2,978,945 ;  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  $4,649,206. 

The  principal  port  is  Wilmington,  a  port  of  entry, 
and  the  principal  commercial  town  of  the  State,  situ- 
ated between  Brandywine  and  Christiana  Creeks,  1 
mile  above  their  junction.  On  Brandywine  Creek  are 
some  of  the  finest  flouring-mills  in  the  United  States, 
to  which  vessels  drawing  8  feet  water  can  come. 
Christiana  Creek  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  14 
feet  of  water,  and  gives  to  Wilmington  considerable 
commerce.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1856,  was  13,- 
665  tons.  The  foreign  trade  of  Delaware  is  eff"ected 
chiefly  through  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, especially  the  last ;  so  that  its  direct  foreign 
commerce  is  very  inconsiderable.  During  1850,  16 
vessels  were  built,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  1,848 
tons,  viz.,  12  schooners,  3  sloops,  and  1  steamer.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  connects  these  two 
bays. 
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FOBEION   COMMEBOB 

OF  THE  State  or  Delaware,  pbom  October  1, 1820,  to  July  1, 185«. 

Yeiirs  ending. 

ErporU. 

Importi. 
To««l. 

Tonnage 
American. 

Cleared. 

Diitriet  Tonnage.          ' 

t>0Die>tlc. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

RegUtered. 

Eorolledoiid  : 

Sept.  m,  1821 

$7.^9I5 

|9,.'580 

$86,445 

$80,997 

2,388 

«67 

9,T21 

1822 

168,950 

4,642 

16S,.592 

216,969 

4,082 

146 

1823 

&'),724 

18,113 

58,837 

&),I24 

124 

1824 

18,964 

18,9m 

12,080 

199 

127 

1825 

29,361 

2,295 

81,656 

18,693 

827 

1826 

88,818 

1,877 

85,195 

10,009 

1,186 

1827 

9,406 

9,406 

6,993 

817 

1828 

27,028 

2,367 

29,395 

].'>,260 

1,050 

1829 

7,195 

7,195 

24,179 

808 

1830 

Total.... 

52.258 

52,258 

26,574 

962 

141 

J453,119 

$38,824 

$491,943 

$471,878 

11,848 

413 

Sept.  80,  lasi 

84,514 

34,514 

21,656 

799 

965 

99 

18,488- 

1882 

16,242 

.  ••• 

16,242 

23,658 

699 

883 

1888 

45,911 

45,911 

9,048 

186 

18.U 

51.945 

51,945 

185,948 

...-. 

1885 

88,826 

88,826 

10,611 

.... 

1836 

74,981 

74,981 

107,068 

1887 

40,833 

40,833 

66.841 

1888 

36,844 

86,844 

],:M8 



1839 

8,680 

8,680 

1840 

Total.... 

87,001 

37,001 

802 

1435,277 

$4;35,277 

$426,960 

1,684 

1,298 

Sepi  80,  1841 

38,585 

38,585 

3,276 

1,632 

2.202 

906 

9,150 

1842 

55,665 

55,665 

8,557 

2,537 

2,672 

9mo3.,     1843* 

98,490 

192 

98,682 

4,685 

1,949 

366 

June  80,  1844 

125,771 

406 

126,177 

8,093 

8.882 

1845 

138,195 

138.195 

2,274 

4,958 

100 



1846 

144,045 

2,177 

146,222 

11,215 

8,495 

1847 

285,459 

235,459 

12,722 

4,096 

839 

1848 

8.3,039 

19 

83,058 

490 

2,466 

8,612 

1849 

1860 

Total.... 

37,850 

879 

88,229 

1,400 

1,091 

1,599 

.... 

$957,099 

3,178 

$960,272 

$47,712 

26,101 

11,390 



June  80,  1851 

668 

11,21T 

1852 

1853 

•  ••• 

1854 

80,920 

80,920 

2,058 

1855 

63,087 

63,087 

5,821 

2,444 

1856 

76,380 

76,380 

8,053 

1,674 

♦  Nine  months  to  Juno  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  begins  July  1. 

Delaware  Bay,  at  the  month  of  the  Delaware  1  east  course  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for- 
River,  is  a  large  arm  (if  the  sea,  75  miles  long,  20  miles  |  60  miles  to  the  north-west  comer  of  New  Jersey, 
wide  between  Cape  May  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Ilenlo-  \  where  it  receives  th«  Neversink  Kiver.  It  then  tarns 
pen  on  the  south,  and  .SO  miles  wide  in  the  middle.     The  ,  sonth-west,  along  the  base  of  the  Kittaning  range,  for 


navigation  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  being  interrupted 
by  manj'  shoals.  Its  low  and  sandy  shores  were  with- 
out harbors  until  the  construction  of  the  Delaware 
Breakwater  within  Cape  Henlopen. 

DelaTvare  Breakvrater.  This  breakwater  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  into  Delaware  Bay,  near 
Cape  Henlopen.  The  anchorage  ground,  or  roadstead, 
is  formed  by  a  cove  in  the  southern  shore,  directly 
west  of  the  pitch  of  the  cape,  and  the  seaward  end  of 
an  extensive  shoal  called  The  Shears.  The  entrance 
from  the  ocean  is  1,950  feet  in  width,  and  is  accessible 
during  all  winds  from  the  .sea.  The  depth  of  water  is 
from  '24  to  36  feet  deep,  at  low  tide,  throughout  the 


.35  miles,  in  passing  through  which  it  forms  what  is 
called  the  "  Water  Gap,"  a  great  natural  curiosity. 
The  banks  here  rise  precipitously  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  height  of  1,600  feet,  overhung  by  immense 
masses  of  rock,  and  at  the  south-east  entrance  leaving 
scarcely  room  for  a  road.  The  passage,  however, 
widens  toward  the  north-west.  Its  entire  length  is 
about  2  miles.  From  this  point  it  pursues  a  south- 
east and  then  a  south-west  course  to  Easton,  w^here  it 
receives  the  Lehigh,  a  large  tributary-,  from  the  west. 
A  little  below  this  the  river  passes  through  South 
Mountain,  and  has  a  south-east  course  to  Trenton,  60 
miles  below  Easton  ;  having  in  that  distance  25  rapids. 


harbor.  There  are  two  dykes,  one  of  1,500  feet,  and  I  with  a  total  fall  of  165  feet.  These  falls  are  navigable 
the  other  of  6,000  feet,  giving  a  secure  harbor  of  seven  \  at  high  water.  The  river  below  Trenton  turns  to  the 
tenths  of  a  square  mile.  The  objects  of  this  artificial  south-west  until  near  the  bay,  which  it  enters  in  a 
harbor  are  to  protect  vessels  from  winds  from  east  to  !  south-east  direction,  after  an  entire  course  of  309  miles. 


north-west,  by  way  of  north,  and  against  the  floating 
ice  of  the  bay. 

DelaTvare  River,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  on  the  west  side  of  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
State  of  New  York,  and  after  separating  Pennsylva- 
nia from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  falls  into  the 
Delaware  Bay  5  miles  below  Newcastle.  It  is  fonned 
by  the  union  of  two  streams.     The  Mohawk,  or  west- 


It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class  to  Phil- 
adelphia, 40  miles,  and  for  sloops  35  miles  further,  to 
Trenton.  Above  the  falls  at  Trenton  it  is  navigable 
for  boats  of  8  or  9  tons  for  100  miles.  The  Delaware 
is  connected  with  the  Hudson  River  and  the  bays  of 
New  York  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  the 
Morris  Canal,  and  the  Delaware  and  Rjiritan  Canal. 
Del  Credere  Commission.      All  agents  who 


em  and  main  branch,  rises  from  a  small  lake  in  lati-  sell  goods  for  tlieir  principals,  and  gu.aranty  tlie  price, 

tude  42°  45'  N.,  at  an  elevation  of  1886  feet  above  the  are  said  abroad  to  act   under  a  del  crtdere  commission, 

soa,  and  flows  south-west  for  nearly  50  miles,  when  it  In  the  United  States,  this  phrase  is  seldom  used,  nor 

turns  suddenly  to  the  south-east,  flowing  in  that  di-  is  such  guaranty  usually  given,  except  by  commission 

roction  for  5  miles  to  the  Pennsylvania  l)oundary  line  merchants.     And  where  such  guaranty  is  given,  the 

in  latitude  42°  N.     ICight  miles  below  this  siwt  it  is  factor  is  still  but  a  surety,  so  far  that  his  employers 

joined  by  the  Popaeton  branch,  which  has  a  previous  must  first  have  recourse  to  the  principal  debtor.     But 

south-we.st  course  of  about  50  miles.     After  the  union  his  promise  is  not  "  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  an- 
ofthese  two  streams,  the  river  pursues  a  winding  south- ,  other,"  within  the  statute  of  frauds.      Nor  does  he 
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guaranty  the  safe  arrival  of  the  monej^  received  by 
him  in  payment  of  the  goods,  and  transmitted  to  his 
emploj-er,  but  must  use  proper  caution  in  sending  it. 
If  he  take  a  note  from  the  purchaser,  this  note  is  his 
employer's ;  and  if  he  take  depreciated  or  bad  paper, 
he  must  make  it  good. — Parsoxs  on  Mercantile  Law, 
ch.  X.,  p.  159. 

In  mercantile  law,  a  term  derived  from  the  Italian 
(credere,  to  trust),  which  denotes  a  commission  granted 
by  a  merchant  to  a  factor  to  dispose  of  goods  ;  the  fac- 
tor, for  the  consideration  of  an  additional  percentage, 
agreeing  to  guaranty  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser. 

Delft  or  Delf  (German,  Fayence,  Unachtes  Porzel- 
lan  ;  Dutch,  Delfs porcelyjir ;  French,  Faienbe'),  a  coarse 
species  of  porcelain,  originally  manufactured  at  Delft, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  a  kind  of  pottery  of  baked 
earth,  covered  with  an  enamel  of  white  glazing,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  and  neatness  of  porcelain. 
Some  kinds  of  this  enameled  potter}^  differ  from  oth- 
ers, either  in  their  sustaining  sudden  heat  without 
breaking,  or  in  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  their 
forms,  enamel,  and  the  painting  with  which  they  are 
ornamented.  In  general,  the  fine  and  beautifully- 
enameled  potteries,  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
porcelain  in  external  appearance,  are,  at  the  same 
time,  those  which  least  resist  a  brisk  fire ;  while 
those  wliich  sustain  a  sudden  heat  are  coarse,  and  re- 
semble common  pottery. 

Demand  and  Supply  are  terms  used  in  polit- 
ical economy  to  express  the  relations  between  con- 
sumption and  production — ^between  the  demand  of 
purchasers  and  the  supply  of  commodities  bj'  those 
who  have  them  to  sell.  The  relations  between  the 
demand  for  an  article  and  its  suppl}-,  determine  its 
price  or  exchangeable  value  :  the  relations  between 
the  demand  for  labor  and  its  supply,  determine  the 
amount  of  wages  to  be  earned  by  the  laborer.  For 
causes  explained  elsewhere,  the  price  of  an  article  will 
rarely  vary,  for  any  length  of  time,  very  much  above 
or  below  its  cost  of  production ;  nor  will  the  wages  of 
labor,  for  anj^  length  of  time,  much  exceed  or  fall 
below  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  laborers  and 
their  families  in  such  comforts  as  their  habits  of  life 
have  accustomed  them  to  believe  necessary'  for  their 
subsistence ;  but  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  the  prices 
of  commodities  and  labor,  there  is  a  certain  point,  de- 
termined bj-  causes  independent  of  demand  or  supplj-, 
above  or  below  which  prices  can  not  materialh'  varj^ 
for  any  considerable  time :  all  variations  of  price,  if 
the  medium  in  which  they  are  calculated  remain  un- 
changed, may  be  referred  to  the  proportion  which 
exists  between  the  demand  for  commodities  and  the 
supply  of  them — between  the  quantities  which  pur- 
chasers are  willing  and  able  to  buy,  and  the  quantities 
which  producers  are  able  and  willing  to  sell. 

To  have  any  influence  upon  prices,  a  demand  must 
be  accompanied  bj-  the  means  of  purchasing.  A  de- 
mand is  not  simply  a  want — a  desire  to  obtain  and 
enjoy  the  products  of  other  men's  labor;  for  if  this 
were  its  meaning,  there  would  never  be  tlie  least  pro- 
portion between  demand  and  suppl}' :  all  men  would 
alwaj's  want  every  thing,  and  production  could  not 
keep  pace  with  consumption.  But  an  "  effective  de- 
mand," as  it  is  termed  by  Adam  Smith,  exists  wher- 
ever one  man  is  anxious  to  exchange  the  products  of 
his  labor  for  that  of  other  men.  It  is,  therefore,  of  an 
effective  demand  only  that  political  economists  are 
speaking  when  thej'  examine  the  circumstances  of 
demand  and  supply  in  connection  with  prices. 

But  although  a  demand,  without  the  means  of  pur- 
chase, can  not  affect  prices,  tlie  universal  desire  of 
mankind  to  possess  articles  of  comfort  and  luxurj' 
suggests  other  important  considerations.  As  this 
desire  is  natural  to  man,  and  too  often  is  so  .strong  as 
to  tempt  him  even  to  commit  crime,  it  obviouslj*  needs 
no  encouragement ;  men  will  always  gratify'  it  when- 
ever they  have  the  means,  and  these  means  consist  in  . 


the  products  of  their  own  labor.  Hence  all  that  is 
required  to  convert  this  desire  of  acquisition  into  an 
effective  demand  is  ample  employment  for  industry. 
Increase  the  production  of  all  commodities  and  an 
increased  consumption  of  them  is  the  certain  result ; 
for  men,  having  larger  products  of  their  own  labor  to 
offer  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  other  men's  labor, 
are  enabled  to  purchase  what  they  are  always  eager  to 
acquire.  Production,  therefore,  is  the  great  object  to 
be  secured,  not  only  as  furnishing  a  supplj-  of  commod- 
ities necessary  and  useful  to  mankind,  but  also  as 
creating  an  effective  demand  for  them.  "When  trade 
is  depressed  by  a  languid  demand,  it  is  commonly  said 
that  increased  consumption  is  all  that  is  required  to 
restore  its  prosperit}-.  But  how  is  this  consumption 
to  be  caused .'  The  desire  to  consume  is  invariable, 
and  thus  anj'  falling  off  in  consumption  must  be  at- 
tributed to  a  diminished  production  in  some  depart- 
ments of  industry  which  causes  an  inability  to  con- 
sume. When  production  is  restored,  an  effective 
demand  for  all  articles  will  immediately  follow;  but 
until  the  productive  energies  of  the  consumers  are  in 
a  state  of  activit)',  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  them  an 
increased  demand. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  universal  glut  of  all  commodities  is  impossible.  The 
supply  of  particular  commodities  may  easily  exceed 
the  demand  for  them,  and  ver)-  often  does  exceed  it ; 
but  as  the  constant  desire  to  obtain  commodities  needs 
nothing  but  the  power  of  offering  other  commodities 
in  exchange,  to  become  an  effective  demand,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  universal  increase  of  production  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  of 
consumption.  Men  are  stimulated  by  no  love  of  pro- 
duction for  its  own  sake,  but  they  produce  in  order  to 
consume  directl}%  or  because,  by  exchanging  their 
produce  with  others,  thej'  are  able  to  enjoy  the  various 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  they  are  all  desirous  of 
obtaining.  Active  production,  therefore,  in  all  de- 
partments of  industry,  causes  a  general  and  effective 
demand  for  commodities,  which  will  continue  to  be 
equal  to  the  supply  unless  it  be  checked  bj'  war,  by 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  or  bj-  other  circumstances 
which  prevent  a  free  interchange  of  commodities. 

A  country  is  in  the  highest  prosperity  when  there  is 
an  active  and  steady  demand  for  commodities  and 
labor,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  them.  Any  disturb- 
ance of  the  proportion  between  one  and  the  other  is 
injurious  to  the  community ;  and  the  injury  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  such 
disturbance.  "When  the  proportion  is  well  adjusted, 
the  whole  community  derive  benefit  from  the  circum- 
stance, both  as  producers  and  consumers ;  wlien  it  is 
disturbed,  they  are  injured  in  both  capacities. 

Having  described,  thus  generally,  the  nature  and 
causes  of  demand,  and  its  intimate  connection  with 
supply,  it  becomes  necessary'  to  examine  the  influence 
of  demand  and  supply  upon  one  another,  and  upon 
production,  consumption,  prices,  and  profits.  This 
influence  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
market,  and  the  nature  of  the  commodities  to  which 
its  law  maj'  be  applied.  These  may  be  best  under- 
stood bj'  considering,  1st,  the  effects  of  a  demand 
exceeding  the  supplj' ;  and  2dl3',  of  a  supply  exceed- 
ing the  demand. 

1.  The  fir.st  effect  of  a  demand  exceeding  the  supply 
of  a  commodity,  is  to  raise  its  price.  As  more  persons 
want  to  buj'  tlie  commodity'  than  the  producers  are 
able  or  willing  to  supph',  they  can  not  all  obtain  what 
they  desire;  but  must  share  the  supply  between  them 
in  some  manner.  But  tlieir  wants  are  very  much 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  gratif}-ing  them.  One  man 
would  purchase  an  article  for  a  dollar  for  which  he 
may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  two  ;  while  others, 
rather  than  forego  the  purchase,  will  consent  to  pay 
that  amount  Those  who  have  commodities  to  sell, 
finding  that  they  have  more  customers  than  they  can 
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satisfy,  immediately  infer  that  they  are  selling  them 
too  ciieapl}',  and  that  they  could  dispose  of  all  their 
stock  at  a  higher  price.  The  price  is  accordingly 
raised,  when  the  sale  becomes  limited  to  those  who  are 
not  restrained  from  buying  by  the  increased  price.  In 
principle,  though  not  in  outward  form,  the  market  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  auction.  The  sellers  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  highest  price  for  their  goods;  the  price 
rises  with  the  eagerness  of  those  who  wish  to  buj',  and 
the  highest  bidders  only  secure  the  prizes.  In  the 
market,  however,  the  competition  of  the  buyers  is  not 
perceptil)le  among  themselves,  except  through  the 
prices  demanded.  Their  competition  determines  the 
prices,  but  the  sellers  judge  of  its  extent,  and  regulate 
their  demands  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  from  it. 

Some  commodities  are  positively  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  people,  of  which  the  supply  may  fall 
ver}'  short  of  the  demand  and  he  incapable  of  increase. 
This  is  the  case  when  there  is  a  bad  harvest  in  a 
country  which  is  excluded  from  a  foreign  supply  by 
war  or  by  fiscal  restrictions.  Here  the  price  rises  in 
proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  crops.  The  compe- 
tition for  food  is  universal.  Some,  indeed,  may  be 
driven  to  the  consumption  of  inferior  articles  of  food, 
and  others  to  a  diminished  consumption  ;  but  all  must 
eat.  The  number  of  consumers  is  not  diminished, 
while  the  supply  is  reduced ;  and  the  price  must, 
therefore,  rise  and  continue  high  until  a  fresh  supply 
can  be  obtained.  In  a  siege  the  competition  is  still 
greater.  The  prices  of  provisions  become  enormous ; 
the  rich  alone  can  buy ;  the  poor  must  starve  or  plun- 
der. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  if  the  supplj-,  without 
being  deficient,  be  confined  to  the  possession  of  a  small 
number  of  persons,  who  limit  it  to  the  consumers  in 
order  to  secure  higher  prices.  However  abundant 
corn  might  be  in  a  besieged  town,  if  one  man  were 
exclusively  authorized  by  law  to  sell  it,  it  might  rise 
to  a  famine  price,  unless  the  people  broke  into  the 
granaries,  or  the  government  interfered  with  the  mo- 
nopoly. Less  in  degree,  but  similar  in  principle,  is  the 
effect  upon  prices  of  every  limitation  of  the  market  In' 
fiscal  restrictions.  When  any  sellers  are  excluded, 
the  others  are  enabled  to  raise  their  prices. 

These  are  cases  in  which  the  supply  can  not  be 
increased  to  meet  the  demand,  or  in  which  the  supply 
is  monopolized.  But  the  greater  numl)cr  of  commod- 
ities may  be  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  supply  of 
them  is  not  artificially  limited.  The  price  of  these 
also  rises  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply :  but 
the  increased  price  raises  the  profit  of  the  producer, 
and  attracts  the  competition  of  others  in  the  market. 
Fresh  capital  and  labor  are  applied  to  the  production 
of  the  profitable  article,  until  the  supply  is  accommo- 
dated to  the  demand,  or  exceeds  it.  The  prices  grad- 
ually fall,  and  at  length  the  profits  are  reduced  to  the 
same  level  as  the  profits  in  other  undertakings,  or  even 
lower.  The  encouragement  to  further  production  is 
thus  withdrawn,  and  prices  are  adjusted  so  as  to  secure 
to  the  producer  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits,  and  no 
more. 

But  sometimes  the  demand  for  a  commodity  is  di- 
minished, if  the  supply  fall  short  of  it  for  any  consider- 
able time.  There  are  various  articles  useful  and 
agreeable  to  mankind,  but  not  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence, which  they  are  eager  to  enjoy  as  far  as  they  can, 
but  for  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices.  When  the  jirice  of  an  article  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  raised  by  a  deficient  supply,  continuing  for  some 
length  of  time,  it  is  placed  beyond  tlie  reach  of  many 
persons  who  learn  to  regard  it  with  inditVorcnce. 
They  would  buy  it  if  it  were  cheap  ;  but  as  it  is  dear, 
they  go  without  it,  or  are  satisfied  with  a  substitute. 
In  this  manner  the  number  of  consumers  is  diminished. 
Others  again,  who  will  not  be  deprived  of  an  accus- 
tomed luxury,  enjoy  it  more  sparingly,  and  consume  it 


in  less  quantities.  But  so  long  as  the  supply  Is  not 
increased,  the  price  will  continue  high,  because  the 
consumers  who  still  purchase  the  article,  notwithstand- 
ing its  price,  keep  up  an  effective  demand  equal  to  the 
whole  supply;  while  there  is  still  a  dormant  demand, 
only  awaiting  a  reduction  of  price  to  become  effective. 

For  the  same  reasons,  a  demand  for  articles  is  di- 
minished when  their  price  Ls  artificially  raised  by  tax- 
ation. The  demand  is  gradually  confined  to  a  smaller 
number  of  persons,  and  many  consume  more  spar- 
ingly. 

In  these  various  ways  demand  and  supply  become 
adjusted  through  the  medium  of  price,  whenever  the 
one  exceeds  the  other.  This  is  the  result  of  natural 
laws,  the  operation  of  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to 
mankind.  If  the  supply  be  incapalde  of  increase,  it 
economises  consumption ;  if  the  supply  can  be  in- 
creased, it  encourages  production.  In  either  case,  it  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  consumer.  To  revert,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  example  of  a  bad  harvest,  in  a  countrj' 
excluded  from  all  foreign  supply.  Suppose  that 
prices  did  not  rise,  but  remained  precisely  the  same  as 
if  the  harvest  had  been  abundant,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  The  whole  population  would  consume 
as  much  bread  as  usual,  and  use  flour  in  every  way 
that  luxurj'  points  out,  unconscious  of  any  scarcity. 
Fanners  might  even  feed  their  cattle  with  wheat.  By 
reason  of  this  improvidence,  the  whole  of  the  com 
would  be  consumed  before  the  next  harvest,  and  the 
horrors  of  famine  would  burst,  without  any  warning, 
upon  a  people  living  as  if  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  This  evil  is  prevented  by  a  rise  of  prices, 
which  is  a  symptom  of  scarcity,  just  as  pain  is  a  sjTnp- 
tom  of  disease.  By  timely  precaution  the  danger  is 
averted.  A  high  price  renders  providence  and  econ- 
omy compulsory,  and  thus  limits  consumption.  The 
supph',  therefore,  instead  of  being  exhausted  before 
the  next  harvest,  is  spread  over  the  whole  year.  In 
the  case  of  food,  it  is  true  that  such  economy  is  pain- 
ful and  presses  heavily  upon  the  iK)or :  but  this  evil  is 
a  mercy  compared  with  famine.  If  no  privation  had 
been  endured  before  scarcity  became  alarming,  none 
but  rich  men  could  buy  a  loaf:  for  every  one  who  had 
a  loaf  to  sell,  would  be  risking  his  own  life  if  he  sold 
it. 

These  observations  are  also  applicable  in  some 
measure  to  cases  in  which  prices  are  raised  by  the  sup- 
ply being  confined  to  one  or  to  a  few  persons,  who 
have  contrived  to  buy  up  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  any  commodity.  But  such  exclusive  posses- 
sion (sometimes  improperly  called  a  monopoly)  can 
not  exist,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  articles  of  which 
the  supply  is  capable  of  increase.  The  extreme  ease 
has  been  put  of  a  besieged  town,  in  which  the  whole 
supply  of  corn  was  monopolized  by  one  man.  Under 
those  circumstances  of  course  he  would  demand  a  high 
price ;  but  unless  his  exclusive  supply  were  upheld  by 
law,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  inhabitants  would  suf- 
fer on  that  account.  A  most  provident  consumption 
of  food  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defense  of  a 
town,  and  no  organization  could  distribute  provisions 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  people  so  well  as  a  sys- 
tem of  purchase  restrained  by  a  high  price.  It  must 
also  be  recollected  that,  without  any  such  exclusive 
possession,  the  fact  of  the  siege  alone  must  raise 
prices  by  cutting  off  fresh  supplies.  If  the  siege  con- 
tinue, provisions  are  more  likely  to  last  out  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  prices  than  by  any  other  means.  At 
the  same  time  the  sole  possessor  of  the  com  would  be 
restrained  from  keeping  back  the  supply  beyond  the 
actual  necessity  of  the  occasion  by  many  considera- 
tions. He  would  know  that  if  a  popular  tumult  arose 
— if  the  town  were  relieved,  the  siege  raised,  a  capitu- 
lation agreed  to,  or  the  place  suddenly  carried  by 
assault — the  value  of  his  exclusive  proj^erty  would  be 
destroyed.  His  own  interest,  therefore,  is  coincident 
with  thiit  of  the  people.     It  is  better  for  both  that  the 
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supply  should  be  meted  out  with  parsimony  ;  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  both  that  it  should  be  immoderately  stinted. 

In  circumstances  less  peculiar  than  these,  verj--  little 
evil  can  arise  from  an  exclusive  possession  of  anj'  com- 
modity' not  protected  directly  or  indirectly  by  law.  If 
the  supply  be  capable  of  increase,  and  the  demand  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  owner  to  secure  a  high  price, 
for  reasons  already  explained,  the  market  would  rap- 
idly be  supplied  from  other  quarters.  If  the  supply 
can  not  be  increased,  that  fact  alone  would  raise  the 
price  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  supply  would  not 
have  been  so  great  without  the  extraordinary  activity 
of  the  capitalist  who  had  been  able  to  secure  for  his 
countrj-  the  whole  accessible  supplj'  to  be  collected 
from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

A  monopoly,  properlj-  so  called,  is  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character:  for,  however  abundant  the  supply 
of  an  article  may  be,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  inacces- 
sible to  the  consumer. 

When  prices  are  high  by  reason  of  the  demand  ex- 
ceeding the  supply,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
the  profits  of  those  who  sell  the  dear  commodities 
should  always  be  greater  than  the  profits  in  other 
branches  of  trade.  It  must  always  be  recollected,  that 
where  scarcity  is  the  cause  of  the  high  price,  the  sell- 
ers who  demand  it  have  the  less  to  sell.  Where 
scarcity  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  demand  is  great  be- 
cause the  supply,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
producers,  can  not  keep  pace  with  it,  the  profits  are 
undoubted!}'  greater  than  usual,  until  the  supply  has 
been  increased. 

II.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  effects  of  a  supply 
exceeding  the  demand,  and  this  division  of  the  inquiry 
will  require  less  elucidation,  as  the  effects  of  such  a 
condition  of  the  market  ma}'  be  stated  to  be  the  verj- 
reverse  of  those  which  we  have  just  been  examining. 
When  there  is  more  of  a  commodity  than  people  are 
prepared  to  buy,  its  price  must  fall.  Its  sellers  must 
oflFer  it  for  sale  at  the  price  at  which  they  can  induce 
people  to  purchase.  All  is  now  in  favor  of  consumers. 
They  are  no  longer  bidding  against  each  other:  but 
the  sellers  are  competing  among  themselves  to  get  rid 
of  their  goods.  The  price  falls  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  excess  of  the  quantity,  but  this  result  is  verj' 
much  qualified  by  the  nature  of  the  article.  If  there 
be  an  excess  of  supply  in  perishable  goods,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  natural  fall  of  prices.  When 
fish  is  unusually  abundant,  it  must  be  cheap,  or  a  great 
part  of  it  will  be  destroyed  :  it  must  be  eaten  at  once, 
or  not  at  all ;  and  to  induce  people  to  eat  it,  it  must  be 
offered  to  them  at  a  low  price.  But  with  articles 
which  maj'  be  held  back,  in  expectation  of  higher 
prices,  their  value  may  be  partiallj'  sustained.  Pro- 
duction maj'  be  reduced,  and  the  stock  gradually 
brought  into  the  market,  until  the  supplj'  has  been 
equalized  with  the  demand  ;  and  wherever  the  article 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  voluntary  increase  or  diminu- 
tion, the  natural  result  of  an  excessive  supply  is  to  re- 
duce production,  until  the  balance  of  supply  and  de- 
mand has  been  restored.  This  mutual  adjustment  is 
in  perpetual  operation,  and  is  ordinarily  effected  with 
such  precision,  that  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  a  large  citj'  is  supplied  exactly  with  every 
thing  its  inhaliitants  require — even  down  to  an  egg  or 
a  pint  of  milk.  There  is  always  enough  of  everj' 
thing,  and  rarely  too  much. 

Whenever  there  is  an  excessive  production  of  any 
commodity,  it  is  an  evil  almost  as  great  as  scarcity. 
It  is  true  that  the  consumer  derives  benefit  from  it, 
but  the  producing  classes  are  most  injuriously  affected. 
In  order  to  raise  the  value  of  the  produce  of  their  labor, 
they  must  cease  to  produce,  or  must  produce  in  less 
quantities.  The  workmen  are  thus  either  deprived  of 
employment  altogether  for  a  time,  or  are  employed  for 
a  portion  of  their  time  onlj',  at  reduced  wages  ;  while 
their  employers  are  disp<j?ing  of  their  goods  at  low 
prices,  which  scarcely  repay  the  outlay  of  their  capital. 


Nor  does  the  penaltj'  of  over-production  fall  exclu- 
sively upon  those  engaged  in  the  trade  in  which  sup- 
ply has  exceeded  the  demand.  Their  distresses  extend 
to  other  classes.  It  has  been  shown  already  that  it  is 
to  production  we  must  look  as  the  cause  of  sustained 
consumption,  and  thus  the  pressure  upon  anj'  consid- 
erable branch  of  productive  industrj-  must  be  sensibly 
felt  by  those  who  have  the  produce  of  their  own  labor 
to  sell.  Production  has  failed,  and  consumption  must 
therefore  be  diminished. 

The  ruinous  consequences  of  gluts,  in  particular 
staples  of  trade  and  manufacture,  are  too  well  known, 
especiallj'  in  this  country,  to  require  any  further  illus- 
tration ;  but  their  causes  are  not  always  agreed  upon. 
Such  gluts  are  often  attributed  to  the  facilitj'  with 
which  manufactures  are  produced  by  machinery  ;  but 
we  have  shown  that  over-production  in  all  branches  of 
industrj'  is  impossible ;  and  if  that  be  true,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  when  partial  gluts  are  produced  by  the  aid 
of  machinery,  that  powerful  agent  must  have  been 
misapplied.  It  is  not  contended  that  nothing  can  be 
produced  in  too  great  abundance.  Whether  machinery 
be  used  or  not,  production  must  be  governed  bj'  the 
same  laws  of  demand  and  supply.  Those  things  only 
must  be  produced  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  and 
they  must  not  be  produced  in  greater  abundance  than 
the  demand  warrants.  But  the  more  generallj'  ma- 
chinerj'  is  used,  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  prod- 
ucts which  men  will  have  to  exchange  with  each 
other,  and  therefore  the  better  will  be  the  market.  It 
follows  that  machinery  can  only  cause  a  glut  when  ap- 
plied excessively  to  particular  objects,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  excessive  quantity  of  labor  would 
cause  one  if  applied  where  it  was  not  needed  by  the 
demands  of  commerce. 

The  supplj'  of  markets  is  a  verj'  speculative  busi- 
ness, and  is  often  conducted  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion. When  a  particular  trade  is  supposed  to  be 
more  prosperous  than  others,  capitalists  rush  into  it  in 
order  to  secure  high  profits  ;  and  in  this  country  the 
abundance  of  capital,  the  perfection  of  our  machinery, 
and  the  skill  of  our  workmen,  enable  them  to  produce 
with  extraordinary'  facilit}'.  Over-production  in  that 
particular  trade  is  the  consequence,  and  all  engaged  in 
it  suffer  from  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their 
goods ;  but  if,  instead  of  rushing  into  the  favorite 
trade,  they  had  distributed  their  enterprises  more 
widely,  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the  community 
would  have  been  promoted.  When  a  ship  is  wrecked, 
if  all  the  crew  precipitate  themselves  into  one  boat, 
they  swamp  it ;  but  if  thej'  wait  till  all  the  boats  are 
lowered,  and  apportion  their  numbers  to  the  size  of 
each,  they  may  all  reach  the  shore  in  safety.  And  so 
it  is  in  trade  :  one  trade  may  easily  be  glutted,  while 
there  is  room  in  other  trades  for  all  the  capital  and 
industry  that  need  employment. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  market  and  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  commodities  to  be  ex- 
changed, will  be  the  facility  of  disposing  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  capital  and  labor ;  and  this  consideration  points 
out  as  the  most  probable  antidote  to  gluts,  a  universal 
freedom  of  commerce.  When  the  free  interchange  of 
commodities  is  restricted,  not  onh'  is  a  glut  caused 
more  easily,  but  its  causes  are  more  uncertain,  and  de- 
pendent upon  unforeseen  events.  With  the  whole 
world  for  a  market,  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  de- 
mand and  supply  would  be  more  equable,  and  the 
universality  of  the  objects  of  exchange  would  make 
gluts  of  rare  occurrence.  The  market  would  still  be 
liable  to  disturbance  by  bad  harvests,  by  errors  in  the 
monetary  system,  by  shocks  to  public  credit,  and  by 
war  ;  but  apart  from  these  causes  of  derangement,  de- 
mand and  supplj'  would  be  adjusted,  and  the  product- 
ive energies  of  all  nations  called  into  full  activity. — 
Bohn's  Cyclo.  Pol.  Econ. ;  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of 
Nations^  book  i. ;  M'Culloch,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  part  i.,  ch.  7,  and  part  ii.,  ch.  1,  2;  MaLt- 
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THUS,  Principles  of  Political  Economy ;  Ricakdo,  ch. 
30 ;  MiLi,,  Essays  on  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy,  Essay  ii. 

Demurrage,  in  commercial  navigation,  is  an  al- 
lowance made  to  the  master  or  owners  of  a  ship  by  the 
freighter,  for  detaining  her  in  port  longer  than  the  pe- 
riod agreed  upon  for  her  sailing.  It  is  usually  stip- 
ulated in  charter-parties  and  bills  of  lading,  that  a 
certain  number  of  days,  called  running  or  working 
days,  shall  be  allowed  for  receiving  or  discharging  the 
cargo,  and  that  the  freighter  may  detain  the  vessel  for 
a  further  specified  time,  or  as  long  as  he  pleases,  on 
l)ayment  of  so  much  per  ditm  for  such  over-time. 
When  the  contract  of  affreightment  expressly  stipu- 
lates that  so  many  days  shall  be  allowed  for  discharg- 
ing or  receiving  the  cargo,  and  so  many  more  for  over- 
time, such  limitation  is  interpreted  as  an  express 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  freighter,  that  the  vessel 
shall  in  no  event  be  detained  longer,  and  that  if  de- 
tained he  will  be  liable  for  demurrage.  This  holds 
even  in  cases  where  the  delay  is  not  occasioned  by  any 
fault  on  the  freighter's  part,  but  is  inevitable.  If,  for 
example,  a  ship  be  detained,  owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  the  port,  for  a  longer  time  than  is  allowed  bj- 
the  contract,  demurrage  is  due  ;  and  it  is  no  defense  to 
an  action  for  demurrage,  that  it  arose  from  port  regu- 
lations, or  even  from  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  Custom- 
house officers.  Demurrage  is  not,  however,  claimable 
for  a  delay  occasioned  by  the  hostile  detention  of  the 
ship,  or  the  hostile  occupation  of  the  intended  port ; 
nor  is  it  claimable  for  any  delay  wilfully  occasioned  by 
the  master,  or  owners,  or  crew  of  the  vessel.  The 
claim  for  demurrage  ceases  as  soon  as  the  ship  is 
cleared  out  and  ready  for  sailing,  though  she  should 
be  detained  by  adverse  winds,  or  tempestuous  weather. 
— Chitty's  Commercial  Law. 

Professor  Parsons  in  his  admirable  work  on  Mercan- 
tile Law  [Boston,  1856],  says  : 

"  As  time  has  become  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
commercial  transactions,  both  parties  to  this  contract 
should  be  punctual,  and  cause  no  unnecessary  delay ; 
and  for  such  delay,  the  party  injured  would  have  his 
remedj'  against  the  party  in  fault.  The  charter-partj- 
usually  provides  for  so  many  '  lay-da}-s,'  and  for  so  much 
'  demurrage.'  Lay-daj's,  or  working-days,  are  so  many 
days  which  the  charterer  is  allowed  for  loading,  or  for 
unloading  the  vessel.  These  lay-days  are  counted  from 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  dock,  wharf,  or  other  place 
of  discharge,  and  not  from  her  arrival  at  the  port  of 
destination,  unless  otherwise  agreed  on  by  the  parties. 
In  the  absence  of  any  custom  or  bargain  to  the  con- 
trary, Sundays  are  computed  in  the  calculation  of  lay- 
daj's  at  the  port  of  discharge ;  but  if  the  contract 
specifies  "  working  lay-days,"  Sundaj-s  and  hoRdays 
are  excluded.  If  more  time  than  the  agreed  laj--days 
is  occupied,  it  must  be  paid  for ;  and  '  demurrage' 
means  what  is  thus  paid.  Usually  the  charterer  agrees 
to  pay  so  much  demurrage  a  day.  If  he  agrees  only 
to  paj-  demurrage,  without  specifying  the  sum,  or 
if  so  many  working  days  are  agreed  on,  and  nothing 
more  is  said,  it  would,  generally,  at  least,  be  con- 
sidered that  the  number  of  lay-days  determined  what 
was  a  reasonable  and  proper  delay,  and  that  for  what- 
soever was  more  than  this,  the  party  in  fault  must  pay 
a  reasonable  indemnity.  If,  after  the  lay-days  al- 
lowed for  unloading,  have  commenced,  and,  of  course, 
after  a  safe  arrival,  but  before  the  cargo  is  unladen, 
ship  and  cargo,  or  cargo  alone,  is  lost,  without  the 
fault  of  the  .ship,  of  the  owner,  or  of  the  master,  the 
freight  or  charter-money  is  due,  because  that  was 
earned  by  the  arrival. 

"  If  time  be  occupied  in  the  repairs  of  the  ship, 
which  are  made  necessary,  without  the  fault  of  the 
owner  or  master,  or  of  the  ship  itself,  that  is,  if  they 
do  not  arise  from  the  original  unseaworthiness,  the 
charterer  j)ays  during  this  time.  Many  ca.ses  have 
arisen  where  the  ship  was  delayed  by  different  causes. 


and  the  question  occurred,  which  party  should  pay  tor 
the  time  thus  lost.  On  the  whole,  we  should  say,  that 
no  delay  arising  from  the  elements,  as  from  ice,  or  tide, 
or  tempest,  or  from  any  act  of  government,  or  from 
any  disability  of  the  consignee,  which  could  not  be 
imputed  to  his  own  act,  or  to  his  own  wrongful  neg- 
lect, would  give  rise  to  a  claim  on  the  charterer  for 
demurrage. 

"  Demurrage  seenLS  essentially  due  only  for  the 
fault  or  voluntary  act  of  the  cliarterer ;  but  if  he  hires 
at  so  much  on  time,  that  Ls,  by  the  day,  week,  or 
month  ;  then,  if  the  ve.ssel  be  delayed  by  seizure,  em- 
bargo, or  capture,  and  the  impediment  is  removed  and 
the  ship  completes  her  voyage,  the  charterer  pays  for 
the  whole  time.  If  she  be  condemned,  or  otherwise 
lost,  this  terminates  the  voyage  and  the  contract. 

"  The  contract  may  be  dissolved  by  the  parties,  by 
united  consent,  or  again-st  their  consent,  by  an)'  cir- 
cumstances which  make  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract 
illegal ;  as,  for  example,  by  a  declaration  of  war  ou 
the  part  of  the  coantrj'  to  which  the  ship  belongs, 
against  that  to  which  she  was  to  go.  So  either  an 
embargo,  or  an  act  of  non-intercourse,  or  a  blockade 
of  the  port  to  which  the  ship  was  going,  may  either 
annul  or  suspend  the  contract  of  charter-party.  And 
we  should  say  they  would  be  held  to  suspend  only,  if 
they  were  temporary*  in  their  terms,  and  did  not  re- 
quire a  delay,  which  would  be  destructive  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  voyage. 

"  In  reference  to  aU  these  points,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  if  the  parties  know  the  circumstance, 
which  they  make  their  bargain,  and  provide  for  it, 
any  bargain  they  choose  to  make  in  relation  to  it 
would  be  enforced,  unless  it  required  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  to  do  something  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  nations,  or  of  the  country  in  which  the  parties  re- 
sided, and  to  whose  tribunals  they  must  resort. — Par- 
sons' Mercantile  Laic,  p.  362-367.  See  Kesx's  Com., 
111.,  pp.  264,  265. 

Denarius,  in  Roman  A  ntiquity  the  chief  silver  coin 
among  the  Romans,  worth  in  sterling  money,  about 
7fd,  or  about  15  cents.  It  was  originally  of  62  grains 
weight ;  and  was  considered  equivalent  to  the  Attic 
drachma,  which,  however,  weighed  67  grains.  It  was 
originally  one-seventh,  but  afterward  fell  to  one-eighth 
ounce.  (See  Arbuthnot  on  Coins.)  There  was  also  a 
golden  denarius,  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  weighing  60  grains,  besides  others  of 
less  weight.  As  a  weight,  it  was  equal  to  the  seventh 
part  of  a  Roman  ounce.  Denarius  was  also  used  as 
of  the  value  of  an  English  penny. 

Denier,  a  small  French  coin — copper  coin,  of  which 
there  were  12  to  a  sol. 

Denmark,  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Earoj**. 
small  in  extent  and  scanty  in  population,  but  known 
in  history  from  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  era. 
There  is  no  authentic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Denmark,  nor  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  coun- 
try received  its  early  inhabitants.  From  the  similarity 
of  the  Danish  and  German  languages,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  course  of  migration  in  early  ages,  it  seems 
probable  that  Denmark  was  peopled  by  immigrants 
from  the  south — from  Holstein,  Hanover,  and  Saxony. 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  natives 
of  Denmark  formed  part  of  the  formidable  hordes 
which  passed  the  Roman  frontiers  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  ;  but  the  attacks  on  this  empire  were  proba- 
bly made  by  tribes  less  remote,  the  expeditions  of  the 
Danes  l)eing  in  general  maritime.  For  such  expedi- 
tions they  were  remarkable  as  early  as  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  as  was  proved  by  their  repeated  inva- 
sions of  F^ngland,  their  occasional  descents  on  Scotland, 
and  their  conquest,  followed  by  permanent  occupation, 
of  Normandy.  To  cross  a  sea  of  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  in  breadth  was  a  bold  undertaking  for  men  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  compass ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  islands  in  Denmark  earlv  accustomed  the  in- 
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habitants  to  navigation,  and  gave  them  a  practical 
dexteritj'  in  it,  similar  to  that  acquired  by  the  Dutch 
from  their  vicinity  to  arms  of  the  sea,  and  to  the 
mouths  of  great  rivers.  Both  countries  proved  the 
advantage  of  a  maritime  position,  for  in  those  days 
neither  France  nor  England  were  capable  of  sending 
forth  a  naval  armament. 

Denmark  is  a  portion  of  the  great  European  plain, 
and  may  be  described  as  almost  uniformly  level,  with 
partial  inequalities  of  surface,  particularlj'  in  Schles- 
wig  and  Holstein,  and  the  islands  of  Funen  and  Zeal- 
and. The  kingdom  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the 
one  a  long  peninsula,  extending  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Scaggerrack,  and  the  other  a  cluster  of  islands  sepa- 
rating the  Cattegat  from  the  East  Sea.  The  western 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  are  a  continuous  level  of 
marsh-land ;  the  interior  is  drj^  and  sandy ;  and  the 
islands  partake  of  the  same  characteristics.  The  soil 
of  the  low-land  is  generally  fertile,  producing  the 
finest  pasture,  and  excellent  com  crops.  The  climate 
is  milder  than  the  northern  situation  of  the  country 
would  indicate  ;  but  the  skj'  is  verj'  frequently  ob- 
scured with  vapors  and  moist  fogs,  and  the  summer 
lasts  only  from  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  The 
climate,  however,  is  not  unwholesome.  The  mass  of 
the  population  consists  of  Danes,  who  occupy  the 
islands.  North  Jutland,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Schleswig.  Germans  occupy  the  southern  part  of 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg :  Prisons  and 
Angles  live  on  the  islands  and  other  parts  of  the  W. 
coasts.  Agriculture  and  fisheries  are  their  principal 
occupations.  From  1660  till  1848  the  kingdom  was  an 
Absolute  Monarchy  ;  but  in  the  latter  3'ear  a  constitu- 
tion was  granted  by  the  king ;  and  the  legislative 
power  is  now  vested  in  two  parliamentarj-  bodies,  the 
V'olksthing  and  Land<>sthinfi,  both  consisting  of  elective 
members ;  the  former  resembling  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  latter  the  Senate,  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  rather 
than  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  Den- 
mark is  a  small  and  poor  countr}^  and  her  naval  and 
militarj'  power  corresponds  with  her  small  resources. 
She  possesses  in  Europe  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  the 
large,  volcanic,  and  poor  island  of  Iceland,  with  a  por- 
tion of  West  Greenland. 

Luhec  and  Danfzic. — The  chief  mercantile  inter- 
course of  Denmark  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  with 
Lubec  and  the  north-west  of  Germany.  To  the  Baltic 
Lnbec  was  nearly  what  Venice  was  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  earliest  commercial  town  of  consequence. 
There  was  also  some  traffic  from  Denmark  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Vistula  ;  the  name  of  Dantzic  or  Dans- 
vik  (Danish  town  or  port)  indicating  that  a  Danish 
colony,  aware  of  the  advantages  of  the  situation,  had 
established  itself  there.  The  more  remote  provinces 
of  Courland  and  Esthonia  were  also  objects  of  ambition 
to  the  Danes  ;  but  they  did  not  find  it  practicable  to 
keep  settlements  there.  Holstein  was  more  within 
their  control,  and  much  more  advantageous,  from  the 
comparative  civilization  of  its  inhaliitants. 

Ilanse  Towns. — During  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
association  of  the  Ilanse  Towns  had  acquired  consider- 
able strength,  and  asserted  strenuously  the  freedom  of 
commerce  in  the  north  of  P2urope.  Denmark  com- 
manding the  great  entrance  into  the  Baltic  by  the 
Sound,  was  the  power  most  interested  in  laying  mer- 
chant vessels  under  a  toll  of  regular  contribution  ;  and 
the  result  was  repeated  contentions,  followed  at  times 
by  open  war,  between  the  Danish  government  and  this 
powerful  confederacy. 

Shipwrecked  Vessels. — The  rude  habits  of  the  age 
were  strongh'  marked  by  the  difficulty  which  the  Dan- 
ish government  found  in  putting  a  stfpp  to  the  practice  of 
plundering  merchantmen  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 
Vessels  proceeding  to  and  from  the  Baltic  necessarily 
approached  the  coast  of  Jutland,  particularly  in  an  ago 
when  the  ignorance  of  mariners  led  to  tlieir  consider- 


ing the  vicinity  of  the  land  in  the  light  of  a  protection. 
Shipwrecks  were  constantly  of  frequent  occurrence 
there,  and  were  generally  turned  to  the  profit  of  the 
nobility,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts. We  may  here  remark,  that  the  nobles  claimed 
not  only  the  soil,  but  even  the  persons  of  the  peas- 
antry' ;  for  the  principle  of  personal  bondage  was  until 
lately  maintained  in  Denmark.  The  practice  was  to 
collect  in  the  vicinity  of  a  wreck  such  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  to  prevent  the  master  or  mariners  from 
opposing  the  seizure  of  the  merchandise.  Even  bish- 
ops residing  on  the  coast,  though  humane  in  their 
treatment  of  the  crews,  did  not  scruple  to  aid  in  taking 
forcible  possession  of  the  cargo ;  so  crude  were  in 
those  days  the  notions  of  justice  toward  merchants. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  law  passed  by  the  king 
about  the  year  1521  for  the  prevention  of  these  prac- 
tices was  abrogated  and  publicly  burned  at  the  instance 
of  the  barons  and  clergy  a  few  j-ears  after,  when  a 
new  sovereign  had  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

Navy. — The  following  was  the  state  of  the  Danish 
navy  in  1854 : 

I  3  of  84  guns  =  253  guns. 

5  Ships  of  the  Line -(  1    "72       "         72     '• 

\\    "66       "  66     " 

ri    "  60       »  60     " 

„„  .     .  1    "-48       "         48     " 

SFngates j  3    "  46       "        133     " 

I  1  «  44  "  44  " 

(  1  "  28  "  28  " 

4Corvettes -(2  "20  "  40  " 

(1  "  14  "  14  " 

1  Barque 14  "  14  " 

.  -D  ■                                            ( 2  "  16  "  82  " 

4E"S« i2  ''  12  "24  ;; 

•S  Schooners ]^    "     \       "  \     " 

90  Gun-boats 

6  Steam-vessels 35     " 

1  Cutter 6     " 

120  883      " 

The  financial  state  of  the  kingdom  will  best  appear 
from  the  following  summary  of  revenue  for  the  whole 
monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Lauenburg,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  for  1854-5  : 

Domains £189,748 

Surplus  from  Lauenburg 34,688 

Lotteries 5,625 

Posts  and  Telegraph 2,601 

Sound,  Elver,  and  Canal  Dues 238,308 

Customs,  Stamps,  etc 733,831 

Sundries 81,217 

Interest  on  State  Capital 1.54,300 

Floating  Debt 146,250 


Total  revenue £1,.536,063 

EXI'ENDITURK,  1854-18.55. 

Civil  List £90,000 

Appanage  of  the  Royal  Family 86,138 

Pri  vy  Council 5,1-30 

Foreign  Department 25,942 

War  '               "          521,887 

Maiine              "          185,480 

Finance            "          47,780 

Pensions 171,810 

Interests,  etc 884,660 

Extraordinary  Expenses 16,751 


Total  expenditure £1,93.5,.523 

Besides  these,  there  are  special  estimates  for  each  of 
the  Duchies,  and  also  for  Denmark  Proper.  The  total 
amounts  of  each  for  the  above  year  are  as  follows, 
viz. : 

General  Receipts £1,535,000 

Special  Receipts  of  the  Kingdom 572,719 

of  the  Dnchy  of  Schleswig.. . .        236,696 

of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein 238,828 

of  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg. . .         34,226 


Total £2,617,469 

General  Expenses £1.035,.528 

Special  Expenses  of  the  Kingdom 322,095 

"  of  tlio  Ducliy  of  Schleswig. . . .  81,996 
of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein 91,720 

■'        of  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg...         21,720 

Total £2,453,054 

The  national  debt  in  185.3  amounted  to  £13,612,500. 
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Sound  DufS. — In  1490  the  reigning  king  of  Denmark 
made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Henrj'  VIF.  of  Kn- 
gland,  by  which  the  English  engaged  to  pay  the  Sound 
dues  on  all  vessels  entering  or  returning  from  the 
Baltic ;  and  in  return  they  were  allowed  to  have  mer- 
cantile consuls  in  the  chief  seaports  of  Denmark  and 
Korway.  By  this  time  the  extension  of  trade  had 
given  rise  in  Denmark,  as  in  England,  to  a  middle 
class,  among  whom  the  sovereign  found  in  each  roun- 
try  the  means  of  balancing  the  political  weight  of  the 
nobility ;  hence  a  grant  was  made  Ity  the  kings  of 
Denmark  of  various  privileges  to  traders,  and  relief 
from  a  number  of  local  imposts  on  the  transit  of  mer- 
chandise.     See  Danish  iSound  Drifs. 

The  Armed  Neulraliti/. — One  of  the  principal  politi- 
cal questions  between  England  and  Denmark  occurred 
in  the  year  1780,  in  the  midst  of  a  war  between  I']n- 
gland,  France,  Spain,  and  the  North  American  colonies. 
During  that  arduous  contest,  England,  superior  at  sea, 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  by  her  own  merchant- 
men, a  supply  of  hemp,  cordage,  and  other  naval 
stores,  from  the  Baltic,  while  France  and  Spain  trusted 
to  receiving  such  supplies  by  neutral  vessels.  But  the 
British  government  denied  the  right  of  neutrals  to 
carry  warlike  stores  ;  and  the  northern  powers,  headed 
hy  the  ambitious  Catherine  of  Kussia,  entered  into  a 
compact,  called  the  Armed  Neutralitj-,  by  which,  with- 
out resorting  to  actual  hostilit}-,  they  sought  to  over- 
awe England,  and  to  continue  the  questi(mable  traffic. 
Happilj'  no  bloodshed  followed  this  diplomatic  menace, 
and  the  question  fell  to  the  ground  in  1782,  on  the  ne- 
gotiation for  a  general  peace. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  subject  all  along  to  imbecility, 
became  after  1781  quite  incapable  of  governing.  His 
son,  the  crown  prince,  was  therefore  appointed  regent, 
and  soon  passed  several  judicious  enactments.  The 
peasants  living  on  the  crown  lands  were  gradually 
emancipated — an  example  followed  by  a  number  of  the 
nobility  on  their  respective  estates.  In  the  abolition 
of  the  African  slave-trade  Denmark  had  the  honor  of 
taking  the  lead  among  the  governments  of  Europe. 
The  crown  prince,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Count 
BemstorfF,  son  of  the  minister  already  mentioned,  long 
remained  neutral  in  the  political  convulsions  engendered 
by  the  French  Revolution.  He  continued  to  adhere 
steadfastly  to  this  plan  until  in  1801  the  Emperor  Paul 
of  Russia  having,  as  in  the  case  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
formed  a  compact  of  the  northern  powers  hostile  to 
England,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  into  the  Baltic  under 
the  orders  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Lord  Nelson  as 
his  second  in  command. 

It  was  this  fleet  which  taught  the  Danes  that  their 
capital  was  not  impregnable,  and  that  the  long  line  of 
men-of-war  moored  in  front  of  the  harbor  was  an  in- 
sufficient defense  against  such  enterprising  opponents. 
The  attack  took  place  on  the  2d  of  April,  1801;  and 
the  resistance  of  the  Danes  was  spirited,  but  fruitless. 
The  loss  of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded  ex- 
ceeded 1000  men,  but  that  of  their  opponents  was 
much  greater,  and  most  of  their  shipping  was  destroyed. 
Happily  little  injury  was  done  to  the  capital.  A  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  took  place  forthwith,  and  was  fol- 
lowed bj'  a  treat)-  of  peace.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  which  occurred  soon  afterward,  dissolved  the 
compact  between  the  northern  courts. 

But  no  treaty  of  peace  could  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent during  the  ascendancy  of  Bonaparte.  After  de- 
feating first  Austria,  and  then  Prussia,  that  extraordi- 
nary man  found  means  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1807  threatened  to  make  Denmark  take  part  in  the  war 
against  England.  Although  the  Danish  government 
discovered  no  intention  to  violate  its  neutrality,  the 
English  ministers,  eager  to  please  the  public  by  acting 
on  a  system  of  vigor,  despatched  to  the  Baltic  both  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to  compel  the  surrender  of 
the  Danish  navy  upon  condition  of  its  being  restored 


at  a  peace.  To  such  a  demand  the  crown  prince 
gave  an  immediate  negative,  declaring  that  he  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  maintain  his  neutrality,  and 
that  his  flfft  could  not  l>e  given  up  on  any  such  con- 
dition. On  this  the  English  army  landed  near  Copen- 
I  hagen ;  laid  siege  to  that  city ;  and  soon  obliged  the 
government  to  purchase  its  safety  by  surrendering  the 
whole  of  its  naval  force. 

This  act,  the  most  questionable  in  point  of  justice  of 
anj'  committed  by  the  British  government  during  the 
war,  can  hardly  be  defended  on  the  score  of  j>olicy. 
The  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  ere  this  been  fought ;  and 
after  that  great  victorj'  her  siii)eriority  at  pea  was  so 
decisive  as  to  exempt  her  from  the  necessity  of  offend- 
ing foreign  powers  ]>y  adopting  extreme  measures. 
The  resentment  felt  on  that  occasion  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  so  great  as  to  deprive  England  during 
four  arduous  j'ears  of  the  benefit  of  his  alliance  ;  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  so  exasperated  the 
crown  prince  and  the  nation  at  large,  that  they  forth- 
with declared  war  against  England,  throwing  them- 
selves completely  into  the  arms  of  France. 

The  hostilities  between  England  and  Denmark  were 
carried  on  b}-  sea,  partly  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic, 
and  partly  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  These  consisted 
of  a  series  of  actions  between  single  vessels  or  small 
detachments,  in  which  the  Danes  fought  always  with 
spirit,  and  not  infrequently  with  success.  In  regard 
to  trade,  lioth  nations  suffered  severely ;  the  British 
merchantmen  in  the  Baltic  being  much  annoyed  by 
Danish  cruisers,  while  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark 
was  in  a  manner  suspended  by  England's  naval  su- 
periority. 

Popvlation. — The  increase  and  distribution  of  the 
population  of  Denmark  will  appear  from  the  following 
table : 
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Denmark  Proper. 

Schlcswig 

Holstein 

Lauenburg  ......^ 


1S34-35. 


1S45. 


814,2-3S 
249,104 
2T8,963 


1,223,797  ;  ^.ZrAKS^r 

8.S7.378  '  362.900 

485,596  I  479.364    ; 

. ...  i  46,486    I 


The  population  of  Denmark  Proper,  1st  February, 

18.50,  was  as  follows : 


Zealand  and  Moen . . . 

170.392 

9.4.51 

81. .324 

11,164 

6S.2a4 

33<.06S 
1\476 

1.56.494 
67.^5:3 

5-36.291 

505.460 
27.92T 

Fnnen.  etc 

Laaland  and  Falster. . 
Xorth  Jutland 

ls7,818 

79,017 

604.525 

I         Total I   290,565        1,117,182    |    1,407,747    | 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  Denmai^ 
Proper  (1st  February',  1^50)  was  as  follows,  viz. : 
Copenhagen,  129,600 ";  Odensee,  11.100;  Helsingor, 
8,100;  Aarhuus,  7,800;  Aalborg,  7,700;  Rauders, 
7 MO;  Horsens,  5,800;  Ronne,  4,700;  Svendborg, 
4, .500;  Fredericia,  4,300;  Viborg,  4,000:  Slagelse, 
4,000  ;  and  Roeskilde,  3,800.  In  the  duchy  of  Schles- 
wig,  the  principal  towns  with  their  populations  on  1st 
February,  1840,  was  as  follows,  viz. :  Flenshorg.  12,- 
561;  Schleswig,  11,204;  Hadersleve,  6,165 :  Eckems, 
forde,  4,0.58;  and  Apenrade,  4,021.  In  that  of  Hol- 
stein  as  follows,  viz:  Altona,  28.095;  Kiel,  12,344; 
Rendsburg,  10,009 ;  and  Gluckstadt,  5,939. 

The  principal  ports  are  Copenhagen  and  Elsinore. 
Copenhagen,  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  in  the  channel  of  the 
Baltic  called  the  Sound,  in  lat.  r>'>°  41'  N..  long.  12^  35' 
46"  E.  The  water  in  the  channel  is  from  2.5  to  35 
feet  deep :  but  it  is  narrow,  and  the  navigation  difficult. 
Vessels  not  intending  to  come  into  the  h.^riwir  )>ring  up 
in  the  roads,  at  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  a  mile 
from  shore,  in  about  25  feet  water.  In  the  harbor, 
within  the  boom,  the  water  is  from  17  to  l"*  feet  deep, 
and  vessels  unload  alongside  of  the  qu.iy.  The  an- 
chor.igc  in  the  roads  is  good  and  safe. 

Elsinore,  or  Elsineur  (Danish  //fhinffdr),  a  seaport 
town  of  Denmark  Proper,  on  the  east  coast  of  t)ie  kl- 
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and  of  Seeland.  It  stands  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Sound,  opposite  the  Swedish  town  of  Helsingborg, 
from  which  it  is  three  miles  distant.  All  merchant 
vessels  are  obliged,  under  certain  reservations  depend- 
ing on  the  weather,  to  salute  the  castle  hy  lowering 
their  top-sails  in  passing.  In  the  vicinity  is  Marienlyst 
(Mary's  delight),  till  lately  a  royal  chateau,  now  the 
propertj-  of  the  corporation,  and  let  to  a  private  family. 
The  towns  of  Altona  and  Wansbeck  are  included  un- 
der the  head  of  foreign  commerce,  as  standing  without 
the  toll-regulations  of  the  kingdom. 

The  navigation  from  the  north  of  Germany  to  Den- 
mark, around  the  northern  point  of  Jutland,  being 
always  tedious,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  gave  rise  to 
the  idea  of  uniting  the  two  seas  by  means  of  a  canal, 
communicating  with  the  river  Eyder.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1777,  and  finished  in  the  course  of  seven 
3'ears,  at  a  great  expense.  This  is  the  Canal  of  Kiel, 
which  begins  near  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  side 
of  the  Baltic,  and  extends  eastward  about  twenty-three 
miles,  when  it  comes  in  connection  with  the  Eyder. 
This  canal  is  nearly  100  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and 
54  at  the  bottom ;  it  has  six  locks,  and  its  least  depth 
of  water  is  10  feet ;  it  admits  vessels  of  120  tons  bur- 
den; and  of  such  small  shipping  no  less  than  from 
2,000  to  3,000  pass  in  a  year.  Of  no  less  importance  is 
the  Stecknitz  Canal,  which,  along  with  the  railway  be- 
tween Altona,  Gliickstadt,  and  Kiel,  serves  to  promote 
the  commerce  of  the  duchies.  There  are  also  railway's 
from  Copenhagen  to  Elsinore,  and  from  Copenhagen 
to  Roeskilde ;  and  one  has  been  recently  opened  from 
Tonning  to  Flensburg,  with  a  branch  to  Rendsburg. 
Tonning  is  the  port  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  length  of 
navigation  from  there  to  the  Baltic  is  about  105  miles. 

The  passage  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Sound  continues  to 
be  followed  by  English,  Dutch,  and  other  vessels  of 
heavy  burden,  as  well  as  by  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  their  respective  countries 
to  the  Sound  ;  but  coasting  vessels  and  other  traders 
from  Oldenburg,  Hamburg,  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  as 
well  as  from  Tonning  and  the  ports  of  Schleswig,  and 
still  more  small  Danish  barks  belonging  to  the  islands, 
find  it  a  great  convenience  to  traverse  the  Canal  of 
Kiel.  The  hazard  on  the  north  coast  of  Jutland 
arises  from  extensive  sand-banks  and  a  number  of 
currents. — E.  B. 

The  customs  regulations  of  Denmark  did  not  assume 
any  fixed  or  permanent  character  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  No  regular  system  of  com- 
mercial policy  was  pursued ;  and  the  regulations  which, 
from  time  to  time,  were  enforced,  were  issued  more 
with  the  immediate  view  of  recruiting  the  treasury  of 
the  crown,  than  with  anj'  regard  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  industrial  or  commercial  enterprise  of  the  coun- 
try. High  and  prohibitorj'  duties  were  imposed ;  ex- 
clusive privileges  were  granted  bj"^  the  crown  to  such 
companies  as  were  either  rich  or  favored  enough  to  se- 
cure them ;  competition,  so  essential  to  success  in  every 
pursuit,  was  prevented ;  and  the  industrial  energies  of 
the  nation,  the  onlj'  true  basis  of  individual  as  well  as 
of  national  wealth,  were  crushed  by  the  monopolizing 
spirit  and  grasping  cupidity  of  these  privileged  associ- 
ations. They  enjo3'ed  the  exclusive  right  of  trading, 
even  with  the  colonists ;  of  supplying  their  wants ; 
taking  in  exchange  their  surplus  productions  at  such 
valuations  and  prices  as  the}'  thought  proper  to  fix  and 
were  willing  to  pay.  About  the  period  already  referred 
to,  a  better  system  was  gradually  introduced.  Many  of 
the  restrictions  which  had  hitlierto  contributed  to  fetter 
and  depress  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  were  taken 
off;  a  new  tariff  was  adopted  ;  and  the  whole  sj'stem  of 
regulations  was  consolidated  into  the  "  ordinance  31, 
Christian  VII.,  dated  the  1st  of  Februarj',  1797,  re- 
lating to  the  customs ;"  which,  with  the  various  enact- 
ments since  adopted,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent commercial  policy  of  Denmark. 

Under  these  regulations,  a  distinction  is  drawn  be- 


tween privileged  and  unprivileged  nations.  The  former 
are  those  with  which,  by  treaty,  convention,  or  other- 
wise, a  reciprocity  and  equalitj'  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation have  been  established — such  treat}',  convention, 
etc.,  prescribing  the  terms  on  which  reciprocity  is 
granted  ;  the  latter  are  subject  to  extra  duties,  amount- 
ing to  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  above  the  rates  fixed  in 
the  general  tariff.  To  the  former  class  the  United 
States  belong,  the  treaty  by  which  entire  reciprocity 
and  equality  of  commerce  and  navigation  are  guaran- 
tied, dating  as  far  back  as  April,  1826.  The  following 
abstract  embraces  the  principal  stipulations  of  this 
treaty,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion : 

No  particular  favors  in  respect  of  commerce  or  navi- 
gation to  be  granted  to  other  nations,  which  shall  not 
become  common  to  the  other  party,  on  like  or  equiva- 
lent terms.  Commerce  and  navigation  between  the 
two  countries  to  rest  on  the  liberal  basis  of  perfect 
equality  and  reciprocity ;  and  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  each  to  enjoy  all  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions, 
in  the  territories  of  the  other,  which  native  citizens  or 
subjects  do  or  shall  enjoy ;  Iceland,  the  Faroe  islands, 
and  Greenland,  and  the  places  situated  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  direct  trade  between  Den- 
mark and  the  Danish  West  India  colonies,  being  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  Duties  to  be 
alike  on  all  manufactures  or  merchandise  of  any  coun- 
try that  can  be  lawfully  imported,  into  either  country, 
whether  such  importation  be  made  in  the  vessels  of  one 
nation  or  the  other.  Similar  equality  to  exist  in  re- 
spect to  exportations  or  re-exportations  from  either 
country,  and  in  the  vessels  of  either.  The  produce 
and  manufactures  of  each  country,  when  imported  into 
either,  to  be  subject  to  no  other  or  higher  duties  than 
similar  produce  or  manufactures  of  any  other  country  ; 
and  this  equality  to  extend  to  exports  from  either 
countr}'  to  the  ports  of  the  other.  Article  5th  stipu- 
lates that  neither  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  nor 
their  cargoes  shall,  when  they  pass  the  Sound  or  the 
Belts,  pay  higher  or  other  duties  than  those  which  are 
or  may  be  paid  by  the  most  favored  nation. 

West  India  Colonies. — In  the  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Danish  West  India  colonies,  it 
is  agreed  that  whatever  can  be  lawfully  imported  into 
or  exported  from  the  said  colonies,  in  vessels  of  one 
party,  from  or  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  or  from 
or  to  the  ports  of  any  other  foreign  countr}',  may,  in 
like  manner,  and  with  the  same  duties  and  charges  ap- 
plicable to  vessel  and  cargo,  be  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  the  said  colonies  in  vessels  of  the  other 
party.  The  treaty  to  continue  in  force  ten  years,  with 
the  usual  stipulation  for  twelve  months'  notice  if  either 
party  should  desire  to  terminate  it  after  that  period. 

The  general  foreign  navigation  of  Denmark,  in 
1844,  employed  33,845  vessels,  measuring  1,266,417 
tons,  and,  as  appears  from  official  returns,  floating 
765,475  tons  of  merchandise. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the 
national  flag  of  Denmark  participated  in  this  general 
movement.  The  total  number  of  vessels  which  en- 
tered and  cleared  on  foreign  voyages  in  1844  was  33,- 
845,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,266,417  tons,  and  conveying 
765,475  tons  of  freight.  Of  these  vessels,  there  were 
under  the  Danish  flag  22,275,  with  a  tonnage  of  717,- 
891  tons,  and  conveying  459,079  tons  of  freight.  Thus, 
Denmark  had, 

1  St.  In  the  number  of  vessels 65.8  per  cent 

2(1.   In  the  tonnage 62.7        " 

8d.   In  the  cargoes 60  " 

Leaving  for  all  other  nations, 

Ist.  In  tlio  number  of  vessels 84.2  per  cent. 

2d.   In  tlio  tonnage 47.3        " 

8d.   In  the  cargoes 40  " 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  in  1844, 
was  3,458  tons.  In  1854,  it  had  decreased  to  2,608  ; 
in  1856,  it  was  2,913. 
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Merchant  VKWEts 

OK  Dknmabk,  Janpabt, 

1856. 

1    Denmiirk. 

Sehlniwisr. 

Hol.teln.     1 

..1       2,408 

1,476 

11 

27,144 
212 
622 

1,275 

1 

20,89-3    j 

105 

59 

Steamers 

Tonnage  of  vessels 

"         of  steamers... 
Horso-power 

..!            25 

..      55,634 

1,002 

1,678 

Total  nmnbcr  of  vessels,  5,1.'>4;  steamers,  37.  Tonnage  of 
sailins  vessels,  10.3.171 ;  steamers,  1,319.  Horse-power,  2,059. 
Bee  Gutlut,  Almanac,  1857. 

From  official  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Den- 
mark, it  appears  that  in  1817  the  imports  and  exports 
united  amounted  to  846,500,000  ;  a  sum  nearly  equally 
divided  i)et\veen  Denmark  Proper  and  its  dependencies. 
In  estimatinj^  the  true  relative  value  of  this  commercial 
movement,  we  must  l)ear  in  mind  that  tlie  kingdom 
proper  contains  a  population  of  1,350,000  inhabitants, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  G83  Danish  superficial  miles  ; 
while  the  duchies  contain  a  population  of  812, 000  souls, 
spread  over  an  area  of  only  318  Dani.sh  miles.  The 
Danish  miles  are  given  as  found  in  the  authorities 
from  which  these  facts  are  condensed,  and  because 
they  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Den- 
mark and  dependencies  in  Europe  contain  an  area  of 
1,031,075  geographical  miles,  and  a  population  of 
2,296,587,  exclusive  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the 
Faroe  islands.  Thus,  the  latter,  with  a  territor}'  less 
than  one  half,  and  a  population  more  than  one  third 
less,  contributes  more  than  its  proportionate  share  to 
the  general  commerce  of  the  countr}-.  The  importance 
which  Denmark  attaches  to  the  sovereignt}-  of  the 
duchies  is  thus  accounted  for.  They  are  not  only  the 
granaries  from  which  her  cereal  supplies  are  obtained, 
but  they  also  constitute  the  commercial  conduits 
through  which  her  principal  products — live  cattle, 
horses,  etc. — pass  to  a  market.  The  loss  of  the 
duchies  would,  besides,  inflict  an  irreparable  injury 
upon  Denmark,  by  cutting  off  the  enormous  revenue 
which  she  has  so  long  derived  from  the  Sound  dues  ; 
as,  in  the  event  of  a  sepa»ation,  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  Canal  would  soon  become  the  principal  route  to 
the  Baltic. 

The  description  and  quantities  of  merchandise  which 
constitute  the  chief  basis  of  the  exchanges  between 
Denmark  and  foreign  countries,  for  any  one  j-ear  of 
average  commercial  activity,  will  furnish  the  most  ac- 
curate .standard  by  M'hich  to  judge  of  the  present  or 
prospective  importance  of  the  trade  between  that  king- 
dom and  the  United  States.  Data  from  which  to 
calculate,  even  approximately,  the  value  of  importa- 
tions, are  not  at  hand.  A  valuation  based  upon  such 
data  as  are  possessed  may,  however,  be  attempted. 
We  find  that  the  duties  levied  on  importations  for  the 
year  1817  reached  as  high  as  .*2, 685,654,  or,  in  r9und 
numbers,  $2,500,000.  Allowing  12  per  cent,  on  the 
imports  as  the  amount  of  duties,  we  have  as  their 
value  for  that  year  over  .*20,000,000.  The  value  of 
the  exports,  as  registered  in  the  Danish  custom-houses, 
is  more  accessible,  and  will  be  found  under  its  proper 
head  in  the  following  tables. 

Of  the  $2,t!s."),(;.')4  which  is  found  under  the  column 
of  duties  on  imports,  the  portion  received  in  the  cus- 
tom-houses of  Denmark  Proper,  amounted  to  $1,806,- 
246,  and  that  which  was  levied  in  the  duchies  reached 
$879,40.-<.  While  this  latter  sum  is  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  tliat  received  in  Denmark  Proper,  we  must 
not  infer  that  importation  into  the  duchies  was  in  the 
same  proportion.  On  the  contrary,  the  table  which 
follows  will  show  that,  in  general,  they  import  more — 
in  some  cases  100  per  cent,  more — than  the  kingdom 
proper.  The  disproportion  in  the  amount  of  duties 
result-;  from  the  operation  of  ditferent  tariffs  ;  that  of 
Denmark  Proper  being  much  higher  than  the  tariff  ap- 
jilicablo  to  the  Duchies  of  Schlcswig  and  Holstein. 
Altona,  in  the  Duchy  of  llolstein,  the  most  important 
commercial  city  in  Denmark  next  to  Copenhagen,  is  a 
free  port ;  and  all  goods  may  be  landed  and  stored 
without  anv  other  charges  than  port  dues. 
Li, 


Gbnebal  Statement  op  Impoets  into  De.nmaek  akd  De- 
pe.>'i>en'cie8  in  1847,  with  ajforxt  of  ucties. 


Meiuiira  or 
qoaDiiljr. 


f  AmoanU  of  i 
I       doUet. 


Cottons 

Snear  and  syrups 

Woolens 

Wood 

Coffee 

Iron,      uninanfactured 
and  manufactured. . . 

Wines 

Salt 

Brandy      and      other 

spirits 

Tobacco , 

Coal 

Cloths,  linen 

"       silks 

Cotton,  raw  and  spun . 

Tea 

Glasswares 

Pottery 

Hemp  and  flax    

Kice 

Fruits 

Paper 

Skins  and  hides  tanned 

Yarn,  cotton 

'•      woolen 

Other  articles 

Total  duties  collected. 


Kilogs. 


Cable  feet. 
Kilogs. .... 


Hectolitres 


Kilogs. 
Tons.. 


1,0*5,000  ;  1*2.5.500 
16,074.000  I     291,f>90 


556,000 
8,454,000 
6,678,000 

20/>62,000 

31,0fJ0 

16,006,000 

23,000 

8,815,000 

614,000 

612,000 

37,iX)0 

1,374,000 

888,000 

1,766,000 

958,0(;0 

2,.%.5,O00 

2,362,000 

1,288,000 

334,000 

680,000 

162,000 

65,000 


255,378 
208,506 
159,568 

125,178 
124,481 

88,886 

83,886 
77.376 
51, 836 
49,476 
43,338 
89.060 
84,.'59« 
31,-248 

23,994 

18.228 

16,740 

13,020 

9,114 

-8,184 

8.848 

580^320 


2,685,654 


The  hectolitre  is  equal  to  26'4178  gallons. 
The  authorities  from  which  the  preceding  table  vt 
compiled  omit  the  countries  from  which  the  different 
articles  were  exported.  The  United  States'  Treasory 
Report  for  1847,  however,  furnishes  data  to  supply  the 
omission  as  respects  the  United  States.  From  that 
document  the  following  statements  are  derived  : 

American  tonnage,  entered  from  Denmark none. 

"              "        cleared  from  the  U.  S.  for  Den- 
mark      216  tons. 

Foreign  tonnage,  entered  from  Denmark 717    " 

"           '•         cleared  from  the  U.  S.  for  Den- 
mark    2,274    " 

Total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  1847. .  3,207  tons. 
The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Denmark  is 
shown  bj'  the  following  exhibit  of  exports  from  and 
imports  into  the  United  States. 

Etportj.  Imports.  To-ftl. 

1826 f.34.i,870  $49,264  $-395,184 

1.336 58.5,985  48,971  6-34,956 

1846. 121,242  1.313  1-24.555 

1S66 2-27,715  1,1:30  228,845 

The  total  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  Denmark 
from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June, 
1856,  were. 

In  American  vessels $15.3,994 

In  foreign  vessels S5.'966 

Total $195,960 

And  foreign  produce 81,753 

Total  for  the  year $'227,713 

EXPOETS   FBOM   THE    UNrTED    StATJK    TO    DeXMARK   FOE  THE 

Years  ending  Jcse  -30,  1847  axd  1856. 


Description  of  mcn.-fa.indi] 


I  Qaan:i:i#«.  i     Valncs. 


Dye  woods 

Tobacco lbs 

Spirits  of  turpentine  .galls. 

i  Rice tierces 

j  Cotton  (raw) lbs. 

Rye  and  other  grains 

Flour bbls. 

Rosin  and  turpentine    '■ 
;  Wh.ile  &  other  fish  oil,  gls. 

Sundries 

I  Drugs  and  medicines 

1  Total 


2,119 

7.756 

5,6-29 

660,782 

'   'i7 

83,330 


$210 

2,703 

11.5,.')25 

6-2,609 

6,000 

131 

455 

11,338 

5,019 


31,753 


49.653 
127,790 


3.316 

15,303 


208,895    :   227,718 


It  appears  that  the  United  States  supplied  Denmark 
in  1847  with  all  the  rice  imported  into  that  country, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  raw  cotton,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, fish-oil,  grains,  etc.  Wines  and  spirits  are  chiefly 
imported  from  France,  either  direct  or  by  way  of  Ham- 
burg, and  cottons  almost  exclusively  from  England, 
but  in  1855-6,  the  exportation  of  tobacco,  grain,  floor, 
oils,  and  turpentine,  had  ceased. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  exports 
from  Denmark  and  the  duchies  to  all  foreign  countries 
during  the  years  designated.  The  values  are  given  in 
francs,  each  equal  to  18'6  cents. 


Descriplion  of  tnerchandUe. 

1845. 

1846.         1         1847.         1 

41,SS5,000 
12.498,000 
8,600,000 
1,. 522,000 
2,710,000 
1,168,000 
779,000 

46,81S,(X»0 

11,730,000 

11,708,000 

1,802,000 

1,720,000 

1,095,000 

SSfi.OOO 

55,714,000 

11,656,000 

9,956,000 

1,670,000 

1,81.5,000 

1,22.5,000 

1,672,000 

730,000 

307,000 

Butter.    

Hides  and  skins 

Seeds  ....          

Salted  provisions 

Bones 

693,000  1       451,000 
3.00,000  1       263,000 

Total  Francs 

70,405,000  i  76,173,000 

84,745,000 

The  following  suggestion  is  found  in  a  commercial 
report  recently  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
government,  which  maj-  be  found  useful  to  others  be- 
sides the  French  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe  : 

"  In  the  northern  nations,  especiallj'  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  there  is  an  active  demand  for  a 
beverage  extensive!}'  used  in  those  countries,  which 
our  merchants  engaged  in  supph'ing  them  with  liq- 
ueurs, might  advantageously  imitate.  It  is  a  mixture 
known  among  the  northern  people  as  gammel  Fransk 
viin  (old  French  wine),  and  composed  of  white  wine, 
rum,  sj'rup,  and  spices.  This  kind  of  negus  is  highly 
esteemed  by  a  people  who  have  no  relish  for  liquors, 
unless  they  are  highly  sweetened." 

In  1850  there  was  published,  b}-  order  of  the  Dani.sh 
government,  a  statistical  report  of  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  Denmark  Proper  for  the  j'ear  1848. 
From  this  publication,  it  appears  that  though  Denmark 
was  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation during  the  year  18-48,  the  general  commerce 
of  the  kingdom  suffered  no  sensible  diminution.  This 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  geographical  position,  as 
well  as  to  the  military  marine  of  Denmarlc,  by  means 
of  which  she  was  enabled  to  blockade  most  of  the 
German  ports,  and  thus  give  free  scope  to  her  own 
merchant  flag.  Cut  off  from  the  German  markets, 
from  which  she  usuallj'  draws  her  supplies  of  articles 
of  first  necessitj-  for  her  manufactures,  she  sought  for 
new  channels  througli  which  to  supply  her  wants  ; 
and  at  once  found  England  already  waiting  to  avail 
herself  of  the  difficulties  in  which  she  was  embroiled. 
Hence,  the  principal  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  during 
this  vear,  was  carried  on  with  England. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Denmark  in  1848  was  as  follows  : 

Entered Vessels  7,003    Tonnage 3.33,747 

Cleared "        7,316  "       358,632 

Total 14:319  "       692,579 

The  tonnage  of  merchandise  was  480,240  tons. 
From  North  and  South  Ameaica  there  entered,  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  61  vessels  of  12,820  tons ;  while 
there  cleared  67  vessels  of  15,.368  tons,  of  which  there 
were  18  vessels  of  3,7.36  tons  under  a  foreign  flag. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  from  all  coun- 
tries, in  1848,  as  compared  \dih  1847,  was  as  follows  : 

1848.— Imports $1.%02L860 

Exports 8,076,678 

Total  trade  in  1848 $21,098,538 

1847.— Imports $13,.597,716 

E.\ports 7,015,362 

Total  trade  in  1847 20,613,078 

Increase  in  184S 485,460 

Of  tlie  above  figures,  the  trade  of  Copenhagen  alone 
absorbed  : 

1848.— Imports |9,808,.524 

Exports 1,46.3,262 

Total  trade  of  Copenhagen  in  1848..  $11,271,786 

1847.— Imports $9,069,360 

Exports 1,815,360 

Total  trade  of  Copenhagen  in  1847..    10,884,720 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Denmark  during  the  year  1848 

Navigation  and  Commebce. 

Entered  the  United  States  from  Denmark 1,494  tons. 

Cleared  from  the  United  States  for  Denmark 3,438    " 

Imports  from  Denmark $19,617 

Exports  to  Denmark 181,913 

Of  the  general  exports  from  Denmark  during  1848, 
England  received  50  per  cent. ;.  and  of  grains,  as  high 
as  65  per  cent. ;  while  in  1847  the  proportion  exported 
to  Great  Britain  was  only  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  were, 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarns $856 

Hosiery 562 

Bristles,  .3,138  lbs 1,110 

Rags,  53,290  lbs 1,614 

Coal,  96  tons 410 

Unenumerated,  paying  a  duty  of  5  per  cent 9,457 

20      "       2,594 

30      "       241 

Sundries 2,773 

Total $19,617 

Copenhagen,  as  alreadj-  remarked,  absorbs  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade  of  Denmark.  In  1851 
there  entered  at  this  port  321  steam-vessels,  propelled 
by  engines  of  44,865  horse-power  aggregate,  and  float- 
ing 4,700  tons  aggregate  of  merchandise,  viz. : 

From  Prussia 520  tons. 

"     England  978     " 

"     Lubec 1,68S     " 

"     AVeimar 1,008     " 

"     Elsewhere 506     " 

The  chief  imports  into  Copenhagen  from  foreign 
countries  in  1851,  were  iron,  coal,  cabinetmakers'  and 
other  wood,  fire-wood,  and  heavy  merchandise.  From 
the  United  States  and  Cubij.  there  entered  15  vessels, 
of  3,158  tons'  measurement,  and  with  2,884  tons  of 
merchandise ;  and  from  the  Danish  West  Indies,  34 
vessels,  of  8,670  tons'  measurement,  and  with  8,632 
tons'  merchandise.  The  imports  of  sugar  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

From  Danish  "West  Indies kilogrammes,    5.600,000 

-      Brazil "  1,500,000 

"      Cuba "  2,7.50,000 

"      Java "  650,000 

"      Entrepots  of  Europe "  100,000 

Total "  10,500,000 

Imports  of  coffee  were  from  Brazil,  Hayti,  and 
European  entrepots,  5,250,000  kilogrammes  ;  of  which 
there  were  exported  from  Copenhagen  500,000  kilo- 
grammes, leaving  4,750,000  kilogrammes  for  consump- 
tion. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Denmark  for 
1853  and  1854  is  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table  :• 
Commerce  of  Denmark  and  the  Duchies  ok  Sciileswio 

AND   HOLSTEIN   FOR  THE   YeARS   1853  AND   1854. 


Country. 


1854. 


lu.ports. 


Increase  in  1848 $387,060 

Commercial  Relations  of  the  U.  S.,  1857. 


H-amburg 

Great  Britain 

Altona 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

U.  States,  West 

Indies,  and  S. 

Sea , 

Lubec 

Dan.  Colonies.. 

Pru.ssia 

Holland 

Iceland 

Bremen 

France 

Belgium 

Mecklenburg.. 

Hanover 

Mediterranean 
E.  Indies,  China 

and  Guinea 
Greenland.. . 

Faroe  Isles 

All  others 

Total  (thalers) 


15,935,373 
7,554,040 
4,141,248 
2,179,625 
2,918,584 
3,565,109 


Exports, 


Imports.     [     Export*. 


9,019,7.52 
10,662,224 
.3,821,698 
3,053,727 
1,321,128 
812,750 


3.50,245 

1,015,844 

886,006 

912.129 

1.199,444 

507,7si:J 

46,926 

32.5,905 

498,449 

278,299 

825,012 

14,451 

122,013 

106,845 

63,.306 

424,864 


84,2CS,S00 


18,859,656 

10,8S2,363 

4,481,490 

2,246,096 

8,657,548 

354,618 


2,997,8-38 

2,651,947 

2,860,736 

2,001,.549 

844,830 

840,78:1 

1,232,625 

619,713 

222.805 

678,874 

261,092 

148,365 

278,877 

48,188 

105,298 

1,096,380 


9,643,775 
12,194,060 
5,268,919 
2,.558.518 
1,778,647 
49,610 


142,175 

1,170,229 

349,500 

9.50,001 

2,278,108 

558,107 

74,864 

178,969 

872.692 

269,644 

815,580 : 

83,086 ' 

78,440) 

75,748 

69,411 

698,580 


56,861,711   89,088,108  | 


Danish  vessels  arriving  in  the  United  States  from 
the  Danish  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas  are 
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not  chargeable  with  tonnage  duties  in  the  ports  of  the  the  2Cth  April,  1826.  The  following  table  exhibits 
United  States  ;  the  vessels  of  Denmark  and  the  United  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Denmark 
States  being  placed  on  the  same  footing,  in  that  re-  j  from  the  year  1820  to  the  year  18.0G,  by  which  it  wil; 
spect,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  |  be  seen  that  this  commerce  docs  not  assume  any  addi 
the  3l8t  May,  1830,  and  the  treaty  with  Denmark  of  '  tional  importance  from  year  to  year : 


Yenra  ending. 

Expert!  to  Denmark. 

luiportJ. 

WLereof  there  wa»  in  Bullion          n>__._.  rt^~A           ', 
andSpeele.                          Toooh:*  Cleawd.          | 

DomciUi-. 

ForeljfTi. 

Total. 

Total. 

Eijiorttd.     1       Impor-ed.      I   American. 

Forelfm. 

Sept.  80,  1821 

$165..'.6.S 

$360,.535 

$.526,103 

$16,156 

21,232 

'           

4,142 

1822 

8-2,028 

160,7.57 

192,780 

1,248 

1828 

89,783 

53,134 

92,917 

24,028 

1          

908 

257 

1824 

85,487 

299,322 

a36,.309 

■          

2,416 

82 

1825 

214,517 

637,146 

851,663 

46,327 

5,699 

200 

1820 

100,.582 

245,288 

8415,870 

49,2<U 

$842 

2,681 

1827 

148,9.58 

253,913 

402,941 

40,H22 

2,928 

1S28 

l.'i(i,979 

836,689 

537,663 

117,946 

$500 

4,239 

202 

1829 

73,597 

13,166 

86,763 

32,911 

1,043 

1,070    1 

1880 

Total... 

70,292 

29,048 

10.5,340 

.5,384 

1.923 

$1,037,786 

$2,4.39,563 

$3,477,354 

$:}64,570 

$500 

$842 

27,276 

1,811 

Sept.  80,  1881 

$178,.333 

$176,883 

$-3.5.5,216 

$575 

$10,500 

8,060 

1882 

181,605 

8.50,115 

531,720 

6:3,342 

1S,6<XJ 

4,26'i 

723 

1833 

180,511 

112,4.53 

292,964 

23,172 

7,000 

2,907 

791 

1834 

99,643 

313,461 

418,104 

62,.542 

5,842 



12,-528 

2.280 

1835 

212,461 

]10,s.39 

8-ii,:i00 

121,000 

4,900 

2,381 

1,232 

IS-'IO 

314,263 

271,717 

68.5,9 -^o 

43,971 

3,718 

1,190 

1837 

172,260 

109,421 

231,631 

102,->19 



1,092 

4,797 

1833 

98,031 

24,750 

122,331 

27,118 

880 

1,072 

1839 

50,6;J4 

88,177 

83,311 

80,997 

1         

7*3 

961     1 

1840 

Total... 

76.183 

17,368 

94,061 

7,-501 



324 

1,352    1 

$1,563,979 

$1,530,634 

$3,094,66:3 

$54:3,037 

$46,842 

21,811 

14,443 

Sept.  80,  1841 

$110,424 

$24,364 

$1.34,783 

$8,791 

.... 

889 

1,955 

1842 

70,766 

27.819 

93,535 



795 

917 

9  mos.       184:3 

74,657 

6,510 

81,167 

465 

1,714 

Juno  80,  1844 

100,359 

11,975 

IV^-^W 

'6,063 

....               ;              .... 

451 

2,567 

1815 

124,606 

20,.501 

146,167 

22.429 

1              

1.040 

2.116 

1846 

97,746 

23,496 

121,242 

1,313 

666 

1,393 

1847 

19s,9.52 

4,943 

203,395 

475 

••••     i     ••••          'ilt 

2.274 

1843 

164,661 

17,252 

181,913 

19,617 

....         1         ....         !          763 

2,675 

lai9 

.5.5,133 

5.5,l:JS 

19,204 

—       1     ••;;^^ 

1,6->1 

1850 

Total . . . 

16.5.374 

20,706 

186,530 

527 

;         1          502 

8.232 

$1,16:^,743 

$157,66«} 

$1,-321,:309 

$73,419 

1       5,917 

1 

20,-524 

Juno  80,  1851 

$02.2.57 

$19,540 

$111,797 

$33,887 

....         1         ....         1          199 

2.036 

1852 

93,01)0 

22,643 

11.5,652 

16,611 

j          fi 

8.916 

1853 

S2.9it3 

82,903 

'          3:52 

2.174 

1854 

87,370 

2:^,547 

111,417 

8,097 

1          714 

1,394 

13.56 

70.996 

8.675 

79,671 

1,701 

1         ....                1.216 

1.027 

1856 

195,960 

31,765 

227,715 

1,1:30 

j       2,197 

716 

StATEMKST   KXniBtTIKO   THE    CHARACTER,   QtTANTITIES,    AND 

Values  of  Domestic  PRODircTS  of  the  United  States, 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE  TOTAL  VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  PROD- 
UCTS, Imi'ortei)  INTO  Denmark,  from  the  United 
States  in  1854  and  1355. 


r^eaeriptbn  of  merchandise. 


Oil,  spermaceti 

Whalebone 

Candles,  spermaceti . . . 

Manufactures  of  wood. 

Rosin  and  turpentine.. 

Flour 

Biscuit 

Rice 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Spirits  from  molasses. . 

Spirits  of  turpentine. . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Shoes,  India-rubber 

Miscellaneous 

Tot  domes,  products 

Tot.  foreign  products 

Total  trade 


$4^6 
1,416 

"191 

8,815 

67 

74,974 
3,-346 
1,:563 

933 
1,000 

166 

"604 


sails.        1.920 
lbs.  8,o:53 

353 


bbls. 


$37,s70 
23,!>t7 


$111,417 


4,306 


bbls.  3 

tierces       770 
lbs.      209,186 


lbs.        11,723 
pairs        6,000 


Vnlu 


$;3,616 

1,213 

104 

297 

18,845 


19,263 
20,971 


1,741 

4,519 

397 


$70,996 
8.675 


$79,671 


value,  $1,150 
5-89 

1.404 

1,368 

160 

1,741 


The  Danish  merchants  no  longer  import  tobacco 
from  the  countries  of  its  production.  In  1848  there 
were  2,0:V2,:387  kilogrammes  imported,  at  a  value  of 
about  8409, 9()6  20,  principally  from  Holland.  IJremcn, 
and  Hamburg,  where  select  cargoes  can  at  all  times  be 
purchased.  These  markets  are  supplied  chietly  from 
tlie  United  States.  From  Cul)a  Denmark  imports  an- 
nually about  12,250  kilogrammes — say  27,OiiO  lbs.  of 
segars.  There  are  no  restrictions  of  any  kincl  on  the 
sale  of  tobacco  in  Denmark  ;  and  under  the  moderate 
duty  [leaf  or  unmanufactured,  80|-  cents  per  110^  ll>s.  ; 
manufactured.  8^*  l-'»  per  llOJ^  lbs.],  direct  importations 
from  tlie  United  States  could  not  fail  to  be  profitable. 


In  the  article  of  cigars,  at  least,  there  is  no  reascn 
why  the  United  States  could  not  successfully  compete 
with  Cuba.  The  quantities  of  tobacco  exported  direct 
from  the  United  States  to  Denmark  during  the  four 
years  specified,  were  as  follows  : 

1852— Unmanufactured 15  bhds. ; 

Manufactured 3,096  lbs. 

1858 — Unmanufactured none 

Manufactured 9,243  lbs. 

1864 — Unmanufactured 18  hhds. 

Manufactured 900  lbs. 

1S55 — Unmanufactured none 

Manufactured 11,723  lbs. 

So  long,  however,  as  any  duty  is  imposed  in  Den- 
mark higher  than  that  levied  on  similar  merchandi^•■ 
in  Hamburg  and  the  other  Hansoatic  towns,  viz.,  from 
•J  to  J-  of  1  per  cent.,  thej'  will  continue,  more  esjw- 
cially  Hamburg,  to  be  the  entrepots  from  which  Den- 
mark will  have  to  draw  her  supplies  of  such  colo- 
nial produce  as  her  own  islands  in  the  ^Vest  Indies  can 
not  furnish.  Cereal  produce  constitutes  the  leading 
staple  of  Danish  exports,  and  fonns  the  chief  basis  of 
her  exchanges  with  foreign  countries.  Indeed.  Den- 
mark may  be  considered  an  exclusively  agricultur.il 
and  maritime  country.  Such,  at  Icjvst.  is  the  predom- 
inant feature  of  her  national  character.  In  18J1  the 
entire  exports  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  upward  of 
$7,oOO,Ot10.  "Of  this  sum,  cereals  appropriated  $4,500,- 
000.  The  commerce  of  the  kingdom  and  the  duchies 
for  the  year  1852,  imports  and  exports,  reached  the 
sum  of  642,450,310  90  ;  and  the  proportion  of  c-ercals 
in  the  export  trade  was  alwut  equal  to  that  of  the  pr?- 
ceding  year.  During  the  piist  10 or  12  jears,  however, 
manufactures  have  made  considerable  progress  in  tlw 
kingdom  and  the  duchies  ;  and,  were  the  obstacles  re- 
moved, with  which  this  branch  of  national  industry 
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has  to  contend,  the  most  oppressive  of  which  are  roj'al 
and  privileged  monopolies,  and  heavj'  consumption 
duties,  that  progress  would  be  still  more  encouraging, 
and  its  influence  more  perceptibly  felt  in  the  aug- 
mented wealth  and  increased  commercial  prosperity  of 
Denmark.  The  following  brief  summarj'  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  manufactures  in  this  kingdom  is  condensed 
from  recent  Danish  official  publications,  and  is  given 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  Den- 
mark must  rely  on  the  workshops  of  other  nations  for 
the  necessary  supplies  for  her  2,500,000  subjects. 

Woolens. — The  woolen  manufactures  of  Denmark 
are  coarse,  and  of  a  very  inferior  qualitj".  The  chief 
factories  are  those  of  Neumunster,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein.  The  proportion  which  these  manufactures 
bear  to  the  quantity  annually  consumed  in  the  king- 
dom may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 

1846.  1847. 

Foreisn  woolens  consumed 9.5,900  lbs.  145,000  lbs. 

Neumunster  woolens  consumed    36,700    "      S8,000    " 

Besides  these  woolen  cloths,  Denmark  consumes 
large  quantities  of  other  manufactures  of  wool,  partic- 
ularly such  as  are  suitable  for  women's  apparel.  These 
are  all  important.  During  the  2  j-ears  above-named, 
this  class  of  imports  reached  as  high  as  320,000  lbs. 
each  3'ear,  j'ielding  a  revenue  to  the  government  of 
nearlj'  810,000. 

Cottons. — The  manufacture  of  cottons  was  intro- 
duced into  Denmark  about  40  j-ears  back,  but  its  prog- 
ress was  slow  and  inconsiderable  until  within  the  past 
10  j-ears.  At  Copenhagen  there  were  manufactured 
from  1835  to  1840  about  800,000  Danish  ells  (about 
2'26  feet  each)  per  annum  from  cotton  twists  supplied 
from  English  markets.  Since  1840,  the  custom-house 
declarations  indicate  a  large  augmentation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  spun  cotton  (twist)  imported.  In  1844  it 
reached  as  high  as  911,000  Danish  livres.  The  Dan- 
ish livre  is  a  fraction  over  1  lb.  avoirdupois.  The 
manufacture  of  printed  cottons  has  been  attempted, 
but  the  experiment  has  but  indifferently  succeeded  ; 
indeed,  its  present  continuance  is  owing  to  high  pro- 
tective duties.  The  chief  cotton  manufactures  maj', 
therefore,  be  said  to  consist  of  old-fashioned,  heavy, 
coarse  pieces,  brought  through  the  loom  by  a  process 
at  once  slow  and  expensive.  There  is  but  one  factor}- 
in  the  kingdom — that  at  Nj'havn — where  modern  im- 
provements are  introduced.  The  success  which  has  so 
far  attended  the  operations  at  this  factorj'  maj'  eventu- 
allj'  create  an  extensive  demand  in  Denmark  for  Amer- 
ican cotton. 

How  far  these  factories  fall  short  of  the  demands  for 
home  consumption  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures : 

Cotton   Clotub  imported  ixto  Denmark  proper,  from 
1846  TO  1850. 


1846... 

.     1,120,000  lbs. 

1849... 

.     1,160,000  lbs. 

1847... 

.     1,010,000  " 

1850... 

.      1,220,000  " 

184S... 

730,000  " 

These  importations  were  destined  for  the  kingdom 
proper.  The  quantities  imported  for  consumption  in 
the  duchies  can  not  be  ascertained  ;  but  their  relative 
consumption  of  such  manufactures  considerably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  kingdom  proper. 

Paper. — At  Strandmolleu  and  Silkberg  there  are 
several  flourishing  paper-mills  ;  but  the  prices  rule  so 
high,  that,  despite  the  protective  duties,  paper  figures 
largely  in  the  imports  from  foreign  countries.  In  1850 
there  were  imported  217,503  kilogrammes,  valued  at 
$58,139  88. 

Sugar. — Sugar  refineries  have  reached  a  high  state 
of  prosperity  in  Denmark.  Of  upward  of  12,000,000 
lbs.  of  refmed  sugar  consumed  in  the  kingdom,  or  ex- 
ported, but  little  is  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
Kaw  sugars,  however,  constitute  an  important  item  in 
the  importations  of  the  country  ;  indeed,  it  is  known, 
that  if  we  except  England,  tliere  is  more  sugar  con- 
sumed in  Denmark,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     In  1850  raw 


sugar  imported  reached  13,186,233  kilogrammes,  val- 
ued at  $1,615,931  65.  Of  this,  there  were  imported 
direct  from  the  United  States  only  77,253  lbs.,  valued 
at  $3,192. 

Porcelain. — There  is  a  factory  at  Copenhagen,  under 
government  monopoly,  for  manufactures  of  tliis  de- 
scription. It  contributes  but  little,  however,  either  to 
the  revenues  of  the  country  or  the  wants  of  the  people. 
The  manufactures  are  of  beautiful  fabrication  and 
brilliant  colors,  but  they  are  not  considered  durable. 
Notwithstanding  a  high  protective  duty,  the  markets 
of  Denmark  are  supplied  with  manufactures  of  porce- 
lain from  France.  In  1850  there  were  about  40,000  lbs. 
imported. 

Distilleries. — This  is  the  most  flourishing  branch  of 
manufactures,  both  in  the  kingdom  and  in  the  duchies. 
Nearly  all  the  spirits  produced  in  these  establishments 
are  from  grain.  The  excise  duty,  or  impost,  derived 
from  the  distilleries,  forms  a  large  item  in  the  revenue 
of  Denmark.  In  1850  they  produced  21,262,678  Dan- 
ish cans  (over  1  quart  each)  of  spirituous  liquors. 
During  the  same  year,  2,492  gallons  of  spirits  from 
molasses  were  imported  direct  from  the  United  States, 
at  a  value  in  the  home  market  of  if  1,009. 

Breweries. — The  number  in  Denmark  is  not  known, 
ofiicially  ;  but  they  can  not  add  much  to  the  internal 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  as  their  annual  consumption 
of  malt  does  not  exceed  700,000  lbs.  In  1850  there 
were  imported  direct  from  the  United  States  14,617 
lbs.  of  hops,  valued  at  .$585. 

Glass-works. — There  are  4  establishments  in  the 
kingdom,  4  in  Schleswig,  and  1  in  Holstein.  They 
are  chieflj'  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  of 
which  they  produce,  annually,  upward  of  3,000,000. 

Ship-hvilding. — The  principal  sliip-yards  in  the  king- 
dom are  at  Copenhagen  and  Elsinore,  and  are  chiefly 
used  in  the  repair  of  vessels.  At  Apenrade,  a  capa- 
cious port  opening  into  the  Little  Belt,  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  are  built.  In  1846  12  vessels,  and  in 
1847,  15  were  built  at  this  place.  In  the  former  j'ear, 
30  large  class  vessels,  belonging  to  this  port,  entered 
the  harbors  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo. 

Founderies. — Prior  to  the  separation  of  Norway, 
Denmark  drew  all  her  supplies  of  iron  from  that  coun- 
try. Since  that  event,  the  efforts  to  obtain  sufficient 
supplies,  even  for  maritime  purposes,  have  not  beer 
crowned  with  success.  The  geological  formation  of 
the  country  is  not  such  as  to  furnish  minerals ;  hence, 
with  the  exception  of  building  materials,  but  little  is 
left  for  the  miner  to  develop.  There  are,  however, 
founderies  at  Garlsbytte,  near  Rendsburg,  which  em- 
ploy upward  of  250  hands,  and  produce,  annual]}-, 
200,000  4bs.  of  iron ;  one  at  Copenhagen,  of  about 
equal  annual  produce,  from  which  considerable  quan- 
tities of  anchors,  chains,  etc.,  are  obtained  ;  and  seve- 
ral others,  distributed  throughout  the  duchies,  at 
Altona,  Kiel,  Flensburg,  and  Ottensen.  Near  Elsinore 
there  is  a  foundery  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
which  produces,  annually,  about  2,000  muskets.  Be- 
sides the  manufacturing  establishments  above  enumer- 
ated, there  are  in  the  kingdom  200  tan-yards,  and  60 
tan-mills,  }'ielding  annually,  the  latter  2,500,000  lbs. 
of  ground  tan,  and  the  former  3,080,000  tanned  hides. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  88  currj-ing  establish- 
ments, in  which  164,000  lbs.  of  skins  are  annually  pre- 
pared for  hosiery  and  other  uses.  At  Altona  600,000 
lbs.  of  candles  are  manufactured  each  year;  100,000 
lbs.  of  re-fined  wax  are  annually  produced  in  the  king- 
dom and  duchies ;  soap,  oils,  chemicals,  gunpowder, 
etc.,  but  the  manufacture  of  these  last-named  articles 
is  so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  aftect  importations 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  only  manufactures  in  Denmark  which  yield  a 
supply  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  home  consump- 
ti(m,  are  those  of  refined  sugars  and  tobacco.  The 
former  is  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
home  market ;  and  the  latter,  augmented  to  some  ex- 
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tent  by  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  j  fication   in   her  tariff  in   respect  to   unmanufactured 
equally'  so.     The  quantities  annually  imported  from    tobacco,  and  otlier  raw  material  not  grown  on  her  soil, 


these  countries  liave  already  been  given.  Altona 
counts  28  tobacco  factories,  emi)loying  488  hands,  and 
producing,  annually,  1,002,008  lbs.  of  tobacco,  100,- 
487  Ihs.  of  snuff,  and  12,000,0(K)  segars.  At  Copenha- 
gen 425  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  annual 
produce  reaches  1,000,000  Ihs.  of  tobacco,  and  10,000,- 
000  segars.  Besides  these,  tiiere  are  other  tobacco 
factories,  at  Flensburg  in  Schleswig,  and  Kiel  in 
Ilolstein,  which  contribute  largely  toward  the  natiimal 
supply.  It  has  been  alreadj'  shown  whence  Denmark 
obtains  her  supplies  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and 
wh}'  her  manufacturers  are  forced  to  purchase  it  at  sec- 
ond hand  in  the  neighboring  entrepots,  instead  of  im- 
porting direct  from  the  countries  of  production. 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  from  the  preceding  summary, 
how  much  Denmark  still  depends  on  foreign  countries 
for  the  suppl}'  of  her  most  essential  wants.  Since  she 
has  been  induced  to  profit  b}'  the  example  of  England, 
and  other  neighboring  countries,  in  abolisliing  the 
duty  on  raw  cotton,  her  spindles  have  multiplied,  and 
she  is  now  learning  to  depend  on  her  own  capital  and 
industry'  for  the  spun  cottons  which  she  has  heretofore 
derived,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  she  still  derives, 
from  the  English  spinning-factories.     A  similar  modi- 


would  tend  not  onl3'  to  augment  the  importations  of 
such  produce  from  the  producing  countries,  but  would 
eminently  contribute  to  attract  investments  of  her  own 
capitalists,  multiply  her  manufactured  productions,  and 
enable  her  to  become  an  exporter  of  the  same  descrip- 
tions of  merchandise  which  have  so  long  been  an  an- 
nual drain  upfjn  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
heav}-  drawl>ack  upon  the  industry  of  the  people.  X 
more  apposite  illustration  of  this  truth  can  not  be  found 
than  that  which  the  general  returns  of  trade,  for  any 
one  year,  will  furnish.  Her  average  annual  imjx)rts 
are  aljout  81o,000,000  in  value,  a  large  portion  of 
which  sum  is  absorbed  by  manufactured  articles,  or 
articles  half-manufactured,  such  as  cotton  twLsts,  etc. ; 
while  her  annual  exports  scarcely  cover  half  that  sum 
(saj'  87,000,000;,  two  thirds  of  which  are  derived  from 
cereals  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Until  the 
manufacturing  industrj'  of  Denmark  receives  greater 
encouragement  from  the  government,  the  heavy  dis- 
proportion between  imports  and  exports  -which  the 
above  figures  exhiljit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ruinous 
balance  of  trade  against  Denmark,  in  her  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  must  continue  to 
exist. — Com.  Hel.  U.  <S'. 


COMPAKATIVE   STATEMENT   OF   TIIK    COMMERCK   OF  THE    USITKn   StATF.S   WITH   THE   DANISH    WeST   IxDIES,    EXHIBITING   THE 

Value  of  Exports  to  and  Imports  from  each  Colxtrv,  and  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  Danish  Vessels 
arriving  from  and  departing  to  each  country,  during  the  tears  designated. 


Years. 

CO^L\IERCE. 

NAVIGATION. 

VALUE   OF  EXPORTS. 

VALCB  OF  IMPOBTS. 

AMERICAN 

TOXNAGE. 

FOEEIGH 

TOKSAGS. 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total. 

Entered  iLe 

Cll  nred  from 

Entered  the 

Cleared  tfrcm 

produce. 

.produce. 

United  S'nt».. 

the  U  Sliite«. 

Cnilcd  State*. 
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Danish  West  India  Colonies. — Prior  to  the  year  1833, 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  St.  Croix 
■was  not  regulated  by  anj-  law  or  act  of  the  Danish 
government.  The  inhabitants  were  at  first  allowed, 
bj'  the  local  authorities,  a  limited  quantity  of  sugar  or 
molasses  from  their  estates,  to  exchange  for  provisions. 
Afterward  they  were  permitted  to  purchase  one  half 
of  their  supplies  in  this  way  ;  and,  finally,  the  privi- 
lege was  extended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
from  foreigners  all  they  needed  for  the  sujiplies  of 
their  plantations.  St.  Thomas  -was  at  tlie  same  time 
opened  as  a  free  port  for  the  trade  of  all  countries, 
and,  in  consequence,  became  the  emporium  of  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  duties  upon  imports  and 
exports  are  moderate,  not  exceeding  1^  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  ;  and  port  charges  do  not  exceed  19  cents  per 
ton.  Tliis  does  not  apply  to  vessels  from  European 
ports,  which  pay  4o  cents  per  ton.  The  distinction 
is,  probably,  made  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
provisions,  rather  than  the  fancy  articles  and  liquors 
introduced  from  Europe.  At  St.  Croix,  however,  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  even  if  they  do  not 
take  a  pilot  on  lioard,  are  compelled  to  pay  half-pilot- 
age. The  full  diarge  is  81  per  foot  of  tlie  vcssers 
draught,  in  and  out.  In  IX'M  an  ordinance  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  dated  at  Copenhagen,  prescribed  1 
regulations  for  foreign  navigation  and  commerce  with  | 
St.  Croix.  This  was  stipersedeil  by  an  ordinance  of 
June  30th,  1850,  published  at  St.  Croix  15th  of  August 
of  the  same  year,  and  which  is  now  in  force. 

Section  1  provides  fhut  all  vossols,  n.itivc  or  foreign,  both 
from  nittioiiiil  and  foreitrn  ports,  iniiy  trade  to  St.  Croix,  and 
there  disch.irRo  and  load  at  the  two  ports  of  entry,  l'hristi.in- 
stcd  and  Fredoricltsted.  Setlion  2.  Vessels  belonfeniig  to  the 
Danish  West  India  Islands,  trading  between  Denmark  and 


the  colonics,  shall  enjoy,  in  future,  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  vessels  belonging  to  the  mother  country.  Section  3. 
Every  vessel  is  to  pay  tonnage  does  according  to  its  tonnago, 
both  on  entering  and  leaving,  at  the  following  rates :  If  the 
vessel  discharge  or  load  to  the  amount  of  one  half  its  tonnage, 
and  above,  per  commercial  last  30  cents ;  if  it  discbarge  or 
load  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  its  tonnage,  per  commer- 
cial last  "20  cents  ;  if  it  discharge  or  load  less  than  one  quarter 
of  its  tonnage,  per  commercial  last  10  cents.  All  vessels  no* 
discharging  or  loading  are  exempt  from  tonnage  dues,  as  weil 
as  vessels  belonging  to  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  whe  J 
trading  between  St  Croix  and  the  other  two  islands. 

If  tonnage  dues  are  paid  at  one  of  the  custom-houses 
of  this  island,  or  at  St.  Thomas,  additional  tonnage 
dues  are  to  be  paid  only  in  case  the  vessel  should  again 
discharge  or  load,  during  the  same  voyage,  goods  1 1 
such  an  amount  that,  together  with  the  previous 
amount  discharged  or  loaded,  it  shall  reach  a  quantity 
on  which  a  liigher  tonnage  due  is  fixed.  At  Chris- 
tiansted,  vessels  are  further  to  pay  one  half  the  amount 
of  tonnage  dues,  at  the  above  rate,  for  keeping  the  har- 
bor, with  wharves  and  other  appurtenances,  in  repair. 
The  5th  section  provides  that,  within  24  hours  after  the 
vessel  has  been  brought  to  anchor,  the  whole  c;irgo, 
whether  intended  to  be  discharged  or  not,  shall  be  en- 
tered at  the  custom-house,  sj>ecified,  and  in  writing. 
If  the  whole  cargo  is  not  to  be  discharged,  the  remain- 
der shall,  on  the  vessel's  clearing  out,  be  entered  for 
export  in  the  same  manner.  For  duties  on  imj>orts 
and  exports,  articles  free  of  duty,  and  regulations  rel- 
ative to  the  trade  of  St.  Croi.x,  reference  is  made  to  the 
t.ariff,  in  its  proper  jilace.  {VixTt  11.)  For  the  descrip- 
tions of  merchandise  entering  into  the  trade  l>etween 
the  United  States  and  the  Danish  West  India  IsLinds, 
see  Consular  Returns,  "  St.  Crv>ix.  14th  June.  18al,"' 
Part  III.     The  vessels  of  the  United  Stjites  arriving 
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at  Fredericksted,  St.  Croix,  from  July  the  1st  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1853,  were  8  brigs,  3  barks,  2  schooners. 
The  aggregate  value  of  their  inward  cargoes  was  $49,- 
902,  and  that  of  the  outward  cargoes,  $22,452.  There 
arrived  during  the  same  period  at  Christiansted,  7 
brigs  and  2  schooners  imder  the  American  flag.  Value 
of  cargoes  not  stated. 

For  notice  of  Danish  Exploring  Expeditions  Eound 
the  "World,  see  Hunt's  3Iag.,  xxiii.,  406 ;  Edinhurg 
Rev.,  xliv.  (article  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh)  ; 
Hunt's  Mag.,  x.,  pp.  218,  303  ;  Edinh.  Rev.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
287  (by  Sydney  Smith)  ;  Westminster  Rev.,  1.,  p.  75, 
viii.,  p.  469,  xlviii.,  p.  195  ;  North  Am.  Rev.,  xxvii., 
p.  285  (by  IIenry  Wheaton). 

The  Sound  Dues. — Connected  with  the  commercial 
relations  which  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
Denmark,  is  the  question  of  Sound  dues,  to  which  sub- 
ject the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1821  relates.  This 
has  long  been  a  vexata  questio  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. It  still  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  diplomatic 
discussion  ;  and  is  fully  laid  before  Congress  in  a  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of  State,  under  date 
of  May  30,  1854.  (Executive  Document  No.  108, 
House  of  Representatives,  33d  Congress,  1st  session.) 

In  1848,  the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ad- 
mitted to  our  representative  near  the  court  of  Den- 
mark "that  the  principle  upon  wliich  those  dues  are 
collected  can  not  be  defended  ;"  j-et,  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  question  has  been  put  off,  from  time  to 
time,  under  various  pretexts,  although  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  has  been  more  than  once  officially 
notitied  that  "  the  United  States  liave  thus  long  sub- 
mitted to  the  exaction  from  deference  and  respect  for 
Denmark  ;  but  it  can  not  be  expected,  great  as  is  our 
regard  for  that  ancient  and  respectable  power,  that  we 
shall  submit  to  it  much  longer." 

Tlie  10th  article  of  the  treat}-  of  1826  stipulates  as 
follows  :  "  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force 
for  ten  j^ears  from  the  date  hereof ;  and  further,  until 
the  end  of  one  j'ear  after  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  in- 
tention to  terminate  the  same  ;  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  no- 
tice to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten 
years  ;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that,  on 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  such  notice  shall  have 
been  received  bj'  either,  from  tlie  other  party,  this  con- 
vention, and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether 
cease  and  determine." 

The  notice  required  by  tlie  foregoing  article  has 
been  given  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  new  treaty  will  be  entered 
into  with  the  government  of  Denmark,  without  a  spe- 
cial article  stipulating  that  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
in  passing  and  repassing  the  Sound  and  the  Belts, 
shall  be  forever  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any 
duties,  either  upon  their  tonnage  or  tlieir  cargoes. 
By  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  in  executive 
session,  Marcli  3,  1855,  ISIr.  Bedinger  was  instructed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  communicate, 
and  on  the  14th  April,  1855,  did  communicate,  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aftairs,  of  Denmark,  notice  of  the 
desire  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  ter- 
minate the  treaty  of  1826,  in  accordance  with  the  10th 
article  of  the  same,  and  tliat  at  the  expiration  of  12 
months  from  the  date  of  said  notice,  said  treaty  "  shall 
cease  and  determine."  In  tlic  communication  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Department  of  State,  already  referred 
to,  the  liistory  of  the  Sound  dues  is  thus  given  : 

"  The  date  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Sound  tolls  has  never 
been,  so  far  as  is  known  to  this  government,  authentic- 
ally ascertained.  They  are  presunuul  to  be  the  reiics 
of  exactions  by  the  Norman  pirates  of  the  dark  ages. 
As  civilization  advanced,  they  were  enforced  upon  the 
plea  of  protecting  the  lucrative  herring-fishery  at 
Schonen.  The  coasts  of  the  three  straits  (Skaggerack, 
Cattegat,  and  the  Sound)  were  owned  by  Denmark 


until  1658  (with  the  exception  of  36  years  in  the  14th 
centurj''),  when,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Rothschild, 
the  east  coast  of  the  Great  Belt,  including  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Ilelsinburg,  was  transferred  to  Sweden,  and 
is  still  owned  by  her.  The  right  of  sovereignt}'  upon 
which  Denmark  presumed,  in  consequence  of  her  own- 
ership on  either  side  of  this  connecting  link  of  ocean 
water,  necessaril}'  ceased  after  this  occurrence,  even  if 
it  had  been  before,  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  conform- 
itj'  with  national  law.  But,  nevertheless,  she  persisted 
at  Cronberg,  the  key  to  the  Sound,  in  extorting  large 
sums  from  every  bottom  that  passed.  Previous  to  the 
treat}"^  with  Sweden  in  the  14th  centurj',  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Sound  tolls  was  resolutel}'  and  successfully 
resisted  bj^  the  Hanseatic  League.  Then,  as  now, 
they  came  in  direct  conflict  with  the  interests  of  all 
the  cities  upon  the  Baltic  ;  and  that  powerful  confede- 
rac}-,  at  that  time  in  the  meridian  of  its  greatness,  ob- 
tained a  free  passage  for  its  ships  and  cargoes  through 
the  Sound.  In  the  year  1491,  Denmark,  perceiving 
that  the  Hanseatic  League  held  her  authority  over  the 
straits  in  utter  contempt,  deemed  it  judicious  to  invite 
other  nations  to  engage  in  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  ;  and 
a  convention  was  entered  into  with  England,  and  sub- 
sequently with  Holland,  by  which  their  vessels  were 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  Sound  by  the  paj'ment 
of  mere  nominal  tolls.  In  1515,  it  appears  that  the 
latter  country  paid  no  tolls  whatever,  but  stipulated  to 
give  a  small  sum  instead  thereof.  This  was,  as  in- 
tended, a  blow  at  the  Hanseatic  cities  ;  and  in  their 
name  Lubec  demanded  the  immediate  exclusion  of 
the  Dutch  from  the  Baltic — a  demand,  however,  that 
was  not  complied  with.  In  1544  a  treatj-  of  commerce 
was  concluded  between  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  and 
Charles  V.,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  hy  which  the 
subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  were  permitted 
to  trade  with  each  other,  by  paying  the  sound  dues 
which  had  been  levied  '  since  daj's  of  old.'  The 
Dutch  at  this  period  were  a  great  navigating  and  com- 
mercial people,  and  the  stipulations  which  they  en- 
tered into  imparted  dignity  to  the  jurisdiction  claimed 
by  the  Danes  over  the  Sound.  The  influence  of  the 
Hanse  towns  began  to  decline  about  tlie  beginning  of 
the  loth  centuiy,  but  they  exercised  a  supremacj' 
over  the  North  and  Baltic  seas  until  the  middle  of  the 
15th.  From  their  unceasing  quarrels  with  Denmark, 
relative  to  the  Sound  tolls,  recourse  was  had  to  nego- 
tiation ;  and,  in  15G0,  '  the  King  of  Denmark  and  his 
subjects  on  the  one  part,  and  the  right  honorable  Han- 
seatic cities  and  the  merchants  thereof  on  the  other 
part,'  concluded  the  treaty  of  the  Odensee.  In  1663, 
Denmark  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  and  she 
made  this  circumstance  a  pretext  to  increase  the  Sound 
tolls  against  the  Hanse  towns,  notwithstanding  her 
covenant  to  the  contrary  three  j^ears  before,  which  was 
still  in  force  ;  but  the  Hanse  towns,  in  their  declining 
power,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  this  violation  of 
her  obligation.  In  1570  a  treatj^  was  contracted  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden,  at  Stettin,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  latter  nation  should  be  exempted 
from  the  Sound  dues  ;  but  this  was  evaded  from  time 
to  time  by  Denmark,  in  levying  the  toll  upon  the 
wines  intended  for  Queen  Christiana's  own  private  use, 
and  by  the  prohibition  of  ammunition  when  Sweden 
was  in  absolute  want  of  it  for  prosecuting  the  thirty 
years'  war.  At  length  Denmark  became  so  intolerant 
as  to  search  Swedish  Tessels,  unnecessarily  detain 
them,  and,  in  some  instances,  convej'  them  to  Copen- 
hagen. The  Netherlands  experienced  but  little  better 
treatment.  The  Stadtholder  complained,  and  he  was 
put  olf  with  promises.  In  1640,  the  year  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  United  Nether- 
lands, wliich  had  secured  their  independence,  formed 
a  compact  with  Sweden  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
respective  rights  ;  and  in  1615  a  new  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  on  the 
same  day  (August  13)  one  between  Denmark  and  the 
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Netherlands.  In  the  nef^otiations  which  concluded 
them,  tlie  Dutch  and  Swetlisli  plenipotentiaries  de- 
manded free  navij^ation  tlirough  tiie  Sound  for  all 
nations.  The  Danish  plenipotentiaries  contended  that 
the  Sound  was  a  '  Danisii  canal,'  and  that  the  tolls 
collected  were  of  a  similar  cliaracter  to  tiiose  exacted 
at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers  in  (jlerman}-  and  Hol- 
land. 1'' ranee,  acting  as  a  mediator,  lield  the  question 
under  consideration,  to  be  decided  at  a  more  conve- 
nient period  ;  and  sulisequentlj'  she  sustained  the  inter- 
ests of  Dcnmarli,  for  which  she  was  rewarded  hj-  the 
bestowal  of  the  same  advanta}j;os  to  her  flag  as  had 
been  bestowed  upon  tlie  Netherlands,  and  without  any 
limit  as  to  duration.  In  1(>:A  Great  Uritain  concluded 
a  treat}'  with  Denmark,  which  was  renewed  in  1G70, 
bj'  which  all  the  advantages  were  to  lie  enjoyed  liy  her 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Netherlands.  Pre- 
vious to  1720  (from  1017),  Dtmmark  lixed  the  toll,  in 
her  treaties  with  otiicr  countries,  '  in  conformity  to 
the  terms  granted  to  tlie  Netlierlands  ;'  but  after  tliat 
time  she  placed  them  upon  the  footing  of  '  tlie  most 
favored  nations."  Sweden,  in  consideration  of  the 
restoration  of  her  provinces  which  had  been  conquered 
bj'  Denmark,  stipulated  to  pay,  in  future,  l)y  the 
treatj'  of  Fredericksburg  of  June  iJ,  1720,  the  same  rate 
of  Sound  dues  that  were  collected  upon  the  ships  and 
cargoes  of  the  most  favored  nations,  reserving  to  her- 
self the  right  to  estal)lish  a  commissarj'  at  Elsinore,  to 
prevent  impositions  ujwn  her  navigation  and  commerce. 
These  conditions  and  obligations  (altliough  several 
treaties  have  been  made  between  the  two  nations 
since)  continue  to  be  observed.  During  the  18th 
century,  Sweden  having  been  quieted,  the  Sound  tolls 
seem  to  have  been  sul)mitted  to  by  other  powers  and 
states  without  opposition.  Denmark  concluded  seve- 
ral new  treaties,  but  none  of  them  contained  provi- 
sions prohibitory  of  the  exaction  of  tlie  dues  demanded 
at  Elsinore. 

"  This  was  the  condition  in  which  Denmark  was 
found  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  assembled.  It 
■was  quite  naturally  expected,  at  that  time,  that  the 
Danish  Sound  tolls  would  present  a  legitimate  sul)ject 
for  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  and  that,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  they  would  he  entirel}' 
abrogated.  But  Frederic  VI.  of  Denmark  was  pre- 
sent at  Vienna,  and  the  object  of  compassion  with  the 
representatives  of  the  sovereign  most  interested,  on 
account  of  tiie  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  and  the 
destruction  of  his  Heet  a  few  years  before  ;  and  out  of 
tenderness  to  him,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  this 
question  was  permitted  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  Vague 
intimations,  it  is  stated,  have  occasionallj'  been  given 
at  Copenhagen,  that  the  Sound  tolls  were  guarantied 
to  Denmark  bj-  tlie  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  an  indem- 
nity for  tlie  surrender  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  Ad- 
mitting the  trutli  of  this,  and  that  every  European 
government  was  irrevocably  bound  by  such  proceed- 
ings, the  United  States  were  not  a  party  to  it  in  any 
'way,  and  no  obligation  is  imposed  upon  them  to  re- 
spect the  arrangement.  Nothing  has  been  more  re- 
mote from  the  purpose  of  our  government,  from  the 
day  on  which  it  was  ushered  into  existence,  than  that 
of  surrendering  to  any  jjower  its  right  of  using  the 
ocean  as  tlie  highway  of  commerce.  This  right  it 
claims,  and  will  use  all  proper  means  to  secure  to  it- 
self the  full  enjoyment  of  it  in  evfiry  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

"  The  fact  is  notorious,  that  the  Sound  dues  afTect 
us  more  sensibly  than  any  European  nation.  Under 
their  operation,  Great  Britain  iuis  a  decided  advantage 
over  us,  as  concerns  our  chief  staple.  Raw  cotton, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  statements  before  the 
Department,  is  charged  with  about  three  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  in  its  transit  through  the  Sound  ;  wliile  cotton 
twist,  of  which  Great  Britain  shii)s  from  SO.OOO.OOO  to 
50,000,000  lbs.  to  ports  of  the  Baltic,  pays  only  one 
per  cent.  aJ  valorem  !     If  we  quietly  submit  to  such  a 


tax  upon  the  raw  material  of  our  fields.  Great  Britain, 
as  a  matter  of  profit,  can  well  afford  to  consent  to  the 
comparatively  moderate  one  upon  the  article  manufac- 
tured fr<;in  it,  Ijecause  she  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that, 
were  tlie  dues  abolished,  we  should  as  certainly  gain 
markets  for  tlie  raw  jiroduct,  as  she  should  lose  them 
for  the  manufactures  of  her  spinneries.  For  the  five 
years  terminating  the  31st  December,  1848,  264  Amer- 
ican vessels  entered  the  Baltic,  upon  the  tonnage  and 
cargoes  of  wliich  the  Sound  tolls  amounted  to  570,47.3 
Danish  Ijank  rixdollars.  Since  then,  no  tabular  state- 
ments have  Ijcen  received  of  our  vessels  passing  El- 
sinore, nor  the  sums  annually  paid.  The  Sound  toll 
levied  ujwn  our  chief  products,  which  find  a  market  in 
the  countries  bordering  ujion  the  Baltic  and  beyond 
them,  according  to  the  most  reliable  information  on  the 
subject,  is  as  follows  : 

Raw  cotton,  per  100  lbs 20  centa. 

liico,  per  100  lbs H     " 

Padilv  (rice  in  husks),  per  100  lbs 3J  " 

Raw  tobacco,  per  100  lbs 17i  " 

Wbalc  oil,  per  bbl 6i  " 

"  Consequently  a  cargo  of  2,000  bales  of  cotton  pays 
a  tax  of  about  81,720  ;  a  cargo  of  800  hhds.  of  tobacco, 
.<il,4fX) ;  a  cargo  of  1,000  tierces  of  rice,  .*700.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  toll  on  tonnage,  the  cost  of  pilotage  for  a 
ship  drawing  18  feet  of  water,  from  Dragon  to  El- 
sinore, varies,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
from  $20  to  830." 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  number  of 
American  vessels  that  passed  the  Sound  at  Elsinore, 
to  and  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  from  1837  to  1843,  inclu- 


1S37. 
1888. 
1889. 
1840. 


104 
153 
114 
143 


1S41. 
1S42. 
1S43. 


122 
113 
152 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  of  all  Natioss 

TUAT    PASSED   THE    SOUXD    AT    ElSISORE,   TO    AND    FROM 

THE  Baltic  Sea,  from  1S33  to  1S43,  inclusive. 


Natioaalilv 


American 

Belgian 

Bremen., 

Danish 

Dutcli 

English 

French 

llamburfi 

Hanoverian.. . 

Lubec 

Mecklenburg. 
Ne.ipolitan . . . 
Norwegian . . . 
Oldenburg.... 
Portusuese. .. 

Prussian 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Total 


1838. 

1839. 

153 

114 

25 

34 

45 

65 

1,019 

1,139 

955 

1,192 

4,009 

4,498 

263 

240 

29 

18 

528 

819 

lOT 

108 

842 

970 

28 

44 

1,497 

1,691 

59 

125 

3 

2,491 

3,045 

759 

887 

17 

20 

1,1.52 

1,252 

1840. 


148 

20 

58 

1,045 

950 

3,972 

239 

23 

763 

96 

953 

4S 

2,082 

83 

4 

2,996 

820 

IS 

l,.38t 


123 

11 

68 

1,032 

970 

3,777 

218 

20 

823 

88 

958 

15 

1,666 

132 

3 

2,S50 

831 

14 

1,182 


I84J.     I    1843. 


113 
6 

56 

1.070 

917 

3,519 

238 

14 

765 

77 

826 

61 

1,S4S 

142 

2 

2,311 

767 

4 

1.273 


13,988   16,214  45,702    14,780  113,994    14,930 


152 

6 

86 

1,410 

1,236 

8,515 

179 

27 

837 

76 

840 

67 

1,635 

183 

2 

2.5S2 

738 

8 

1,451 


Statement  of  Sound  Dues  paid  on  Goods  suipped  bt 
American  Vessels  to  and  from  the  Baltic  Ska, 
FROM  1837  TO  1843  inclusivf™ 


Year. 

ON  GOODS  SHirPKC 

T„  .1, .  D  u: .  c  .-  1  From  the  Baltic 
TotheB«U.ob«.   ^;^„,„.p<.rt,. 

From  the  Baltic 
to  fopei?n  port*. 

TO-..I     1 
Specie 

1837 

75,327 

14.2.30 

666 

90.2-24  1 

1883 

109,140 

17,498 

1.526 

128.165 

1889 

7.',762 

11,238 

119 

84.119 

1840 

94,110 

18,294 

1,010 

11.3.414 

1841 

72,328 

15,967 

2,218 

9<\514 

1842 

67.254 

8,860 

1.030 

67.144 

1848 

71,762 

7,835 

1,916 

81,518 

The  old  specie  dollar  of  Denmark  is  valued  in  the 
United  States  at  81.0,j.  {United  States'  Com.  Dig., 
185G-7,  p.  .'UW,  issued  under  the  orders  of  Secretary 
Marcy,  of  the  State  Department.) 

We  find,  now  and  then,  full  official  returns  pub- 
lished in  the  different  commercial  p.ipers  of  Europe. 
From  some  of  these,  and  from  other  reli.ible  sources, 
we  have  compiled  the  following  tabular  statements 
which  will  serve  to  show  tlie  amounts  of  revenue  de- 
rived by  Denmark  from  the  Sound  dues,  as  well  as  the 


DEN 


536 


DEN 


proportion  assigned  to  each  of  the  leading  commercial 
countries  in  the  same  : 


1830 $1,074,000 

1831 1,022,000 

1832 1,149,000 

1833 1,086,000 

1S34 98-3,000 

1835 993,000 

1836 1,060,200 

1837 1,074,708 


1838 $1,144,644 

1839 1,183,332 

1840 1,194,306 

1841 1,129,950 

1842 1,028,952 

1843 1,162,500 

1844 1,1S6,1«2 

1845, 1,208,628 


Aggregate $17,690,342 

Annual  average 1,105,646 

1853 1,175,478 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  ves- 
sels that  passed  the  Sound  from  1750  to  1846,  is  derived 
from  a  statistical  work  recently  published  in  France  : 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Years.          |               Vessels.        | 

1750 

1763 

1770 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1788 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1796 

1797 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

I    1810 

1811 

1812 

4,500 

5,025 

7,736 

9,063 

8,476 

8,272 

8,291 

8.281 

8,375 

11,223 

10,867 

10,183 

9,000 

9,750 

9,216 

8,823 

9,732 

10,452 

12,114 

9,926 

10,511 

12,113 

9,623 

7,848 

9,048 

8,988 

11,537 

7,140 

6,240 

121 

379 

2.393 

2,393 

2,475 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

18.31 

18.32 

1833 

1834 

18-35 

18-36 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1,426 
8,186 
8,816 
8,871 
13,149 
12,566 
10,667 
10,884 
9,1.33 
8,486 
9,655 
10,494 
13,142 
11,068 
12,099 
13,263 
1-3,566 
13,210 
12,942 
12,202 
10,985 
10,605 
10,255 
11,925 
13,100 
1-3,959 
16.175 
15;  662 
14,708 
13,952 
14,940 
17,-333 
15,955 
18,710 

If  vre  divide  the  preceding  table  into  periods,  we 
have  the  following  annual  average  number  of  vessels 
for  each  period : 


Avernife  annual 


Average  annual 
number. 

1750 4,500 

1763—1770 6,-380 

1777—1780 8,525 

1781—1790 9,545 

1791—1800 10,204 

1801—1810 5,257 

From  various  authorities,  the  number  of  vessels  that 
passed  the  Sound  down  to  1853  is  compiled,  as  follows  : 


1811-1820 7,943 

1821—1830 11,502 

1831—1840 12.781 

1S41— 1843 14,533 

1844—1846 17,333 


1847 

10,675 

1848 

8,525 

1849 

10,043 

1850 

9,651 

1851 

9,9-30 

ia^2 

8,809 

1853 

10,662 

10,812 
8,214 
8,696 
9,408 
9,976 
8,736 

10,850 


21,487 
16,739 
18,739 
19,059 
19,906 
17,545 
21,.512 


Annual  average  number  from  1847  to  1853.  .19,284 


The  official  reports  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Sound,  in  possession  of  the  Department  of  State,  do 
not  come  down  to  a  later  period  than  1853.  The  an- 
nual returns  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Hanse 
towns  for  1854,  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years, 
are,  however,  at  hand ;  and  from  these  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  Hanse  vessels  wliich  passed  the  Sound 
was  as  follows : 


18S4. 

1858. 

1863. 

65 

T 
109 

88 
87 
136 

49 

24 

1-36 

Lubcc 

Total 

181 

256 

208        1 

The  late  war,  of  which  the  Baltic  was  one  of  the 
chief  theatres,  will  explain  the  diminution  in  1851. 


The  amount  of  Sound  dues  paid  by  the  Hanse  towns, 
in  the  j^ears  specified,  was  as  follows  : 

Francs.      |  I  Francs. 

1851 103,150     ]l    1848 61,600 

1850 66,422      I    1847 98,384 

1849 26,608     ||    1846 115,190 

Total,  471,354  francs,  equal  to  -|S9,-557  26  ;  an  annual  average 
of  78,559  francs,  or  -$14,926  21. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed  as  to  the  assessment 
and  the  bases  on  which  Denmark  proposes  to  raise  her 
revenues  under  the  scheme  of  capitalization,  it  would 
seem  quite  evident  that  she  has  at  least  taken  care  of 
"her  own  interests"  as  implicated  in  this  question; 
and  our  government,  in  rejecting  the  compromise  thus 
tendered,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  the  entangle- 
ments of  the  "  balance  of  power  in  Europe,"  under 
whose  shield  Denmark  wishes  to  place  these  exactions, 
pursued  the  true  policy  of  the  country  by  avoiding  any 
such  "  dangerous  complicity,"  as  Mr.  Marc}'  terms  it. 
The  offer  of  the  United  States  to  share  liberally  in 
compensating  Denmark  for  her  expenditures  at  Elsi- 
nore  in  the  interests  of  commerce  ought,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  dejnand  which  she  can 
urge  upon  our  own  countn,'  or  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
and,  if  all  combine  to  pay  a  "  fair  equivalent"  for  the 
advantages  derived  by  their  commerce  from  the  out- 
law's of  Denmark,  it  should  be  accepted  by  her  without 
further  delay  or  protest,  and,  instead  of  making  the 
antiquity  of  her  exaction  the  plea  for  its  continuance, 
should  rather  acknowledge  the  equity  of  those  govern- 
ments which  are  willing  to  meet  all  her  just  claims  in 
the  future  without  seeking  anj'  indemnity  for  the  past. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  vessels 
of  all  nations  that  have  passed  the  Danish  Sound 
during  the  years  1854-55 : 


Nalion. 

From  the 
North 
Sea. 

From  the     Total. 
'B»'«''=-         1855. 

Total. 
1854. 

Incr'se. 
1855. 

Decr'se. 
1855. 

Prussia 

Denmark.,.. 

Norway 

Sweden 

England 

Russia 

Mecklenburg 

Lubec 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Hanover 

Holland 

Oldenburg . . 

France 

Belgium 

Italy 

Spain 

Austria 

Portugal 

Peru 

United  States 
S.America.. 

1,416 
900 
1,426 
1,258 
1,219 

"358 

34 

16 

16 

-341 

79S 

74 

62 

5 

29 

""8 

""28 

1 

1,448 

721 

1,414 

1,205 

1,196 

7 

379 

86 

26 

13 

854 

705 

76 

63 

6 

24 

""s 

"'26 
1 

2,864 

1,621 

2,840 

2,463 

2,415 

7 

T87 

TO 

43 

29 

695 

1,593 

150 

125 

11 

53 

"l6 

"54 
2 

8,095 

1,898 

3,328 

2,588 

2,0-32 

166 

878 

111 

61 

11 

497 

1,460 

79 

81 

11 

23 

"1 
12 

" '  46 

"383 

'"is 

198 
1-33 
71 
44 

"so 

'"'4 

""s 

2 

231 

277 

488 

■  120 

"159 

186 

41 

19 

""1 

7,989 
In 

7,798 

crease. . 

Deere 

15,787  1  16,868 
aseinl855 

891  1  1,472 

891 

581 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  vessels  that 
passed  the  Sound  in  1853  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding 
year  by  3,967  vessels.  Of  the  whole  number,  18,166 
were  laden,  and  3,346  were  in  ballast.  The  countries 
which  contributed  most  to  this  augmentation  are 
Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  INIecklcnburg,  and 
Russia.  The  following  table  will  show  the  nation,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  from  each  nation,  in  1853 : 


Nations. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Nations. 

Vo.  of  VOSROls. 

England 

4,608 

Mecklenburg. 

1,067 

Prussia 

3,472 

Hanover 

745 

Norway 

8,411 

France 

343 

Denmark, 

2,094 

Oldenburg.. . . 

191 

Sweden 

1,996 

Lubcc 

156 

Holland 

1,874 

United  States. 

96 

Kussia 

1,202 

For  a  sketch  of  the  Danish  Exploring  Expedition 
around  the  World,  see  Hunt's  Merchants'  Alaffozine, 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  406  ;  viii.,  469  ;  Westm.  Rev.  1.,  75,  xlviii., 
195;  N.  A.  Rev.,  xxvii.,  285  (by  H.  Wiieaton.) 
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5.37 


DES 


Tabular  Statemknt  biiowi.vo  tub  Navi«ation  of  the  Soukd,  the  pbinoipal  Nations  paeticipating  thzkfas,  t0b 
Shark  assio.ned  to  each,  and  the  i'kopoetion  of  each  pee  centcm  on  the  whole,  feom  1S50  to  liM,  b'jtu 

INCLUSIVE. 


Y«ar8. 

England. 

Sweden  and     iv„™.,b 
Norway.        I»enni.rk. 

RiuiU. 

Praads. 

MeekUnbuix'HanMTowB.'      ^^      !      Frmc.     1     Holland. 

1850 

1851 

1862 

1853 

1854 

Aggregate.- 

6,488 
4,822 
8,902 
4,668 
2,046 

4,585 
6,177 
6,120 
6,407 
5.841 

1,2«» 
1,540 
1.464 
2,094 
1,929 

1.188 
1,023 

946 
1,202 

178 

2,391 
2,650 
2,319 
3,472 
3.103 

1,031  175  1  105 
1,053              235              119 

771  204  79 
1,067              2.50                96 

853              181                42 

44 
292 
280 
8*J 

87 

1,906 
2,<(31 
1,091 
1.874 
i;398 

20,926    1     26,0Si)    |       8,393 

4,531    1     18,985    .       4,780    |       1,051    |          441 

1,046 

8,900 

Aveia;.,'o. .. 

4,1S5     j       5,216    1       1,659 

907    1       2.787    1          956              210    |            88    [          209 

1,780 

Proportion 
per  coMt. . 

2303 

28-9 

9-i 

i                   1 
5         1       15-5      I         5'3             1-2 

0-5       1        1-2 

9-9 

lief/ulations  ohsei'ved  on  passing  through  the  Sound 
into  the  Baltic. — If  tlie  vessel  be  laden  with  cotton  for 
Kus.siii,  the  captain  must  be  provided  with  a  certilicate, 
propcrh-  attested  by  the  Danish  consul  at  the  port  of 
departure,  verifying  that  the  cotton  does  not  come 
from  Egypt  or  the  Levant.  Everj*  vessel  not  tiius 
protected  will  l)e  sul)jctt  to  quarantine,  and  may  have 
her  entire  cargo  put  ashore. 

Every-  captain  must  be  able  to  show  legal  evidence 
of  the  nationality  of  his  vessel ;  must  be  provided  with 
a  manifest  and  a  clearance  from  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers at  liis  last  port.  Should  the  vessel  come  from 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  or  Hamburg,  the 
captain  must  exhibit  his  passport.  If  from  Holland 
or  Belgium,  destined  for  Prussia,  the  certilicate  of  the 
Prussian  consul  at  the  port  of  departure  will  suffice. 

If  the  vessel  comes  from  the  United  States,  laden 
with  cotton,  the  captain  must  be  provided  with  a  man- 
ifest of  his  cargo,  custom-house  clearance,  register  of 
nationalitj',  and  the  certilicate  of  tlie  Danish  consul 
attesting  that  the  cotton  was  actually  grown  in  the 
United  States ;  or  if  it  come  from  Brazil  or  any  other 
country,  that  it  was  first  landed  at  a  port  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  transhipped  from  a  foreign  vessel. 

If  the  vessel  comes  from  Cuba,  the  captain  must  be 
provided  with  a  register  attesting  the  nationality  of 
liis  vessel,  a  manifest,  passport,  and  custom-house  re- 
ceipt ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  liave,  also, 
a  bill  of  health,  attested  hy  the  Danish  consul  at  the 
port  of  departure. 

Tlie  papers  and  certificates  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  must  be  in  duplicate  ;  and,  when  the 
vessel  is  destined  for  Russia,  should  there  be  anj'  in- 
terlineations, or  marginal  notes,  or  addenda,  the  cap- 
tain's signature  must  be  affixed  to  each,  so  as  to  give  it 
authenticit)'. — Com.  Ii<l.  U.  S. 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  in  type,  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  reference  to  thefunding  of  the  Sound 
dues  on  the  part  of  the  several  governments  interested. 
For  the  results  of  these  deliberations,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  article  entitled  "  Sound  Dues." 

Deposit.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  sum  of 
money  which  a  man  might  deposit  with  the  sheriff  after 
he  was  arrested,  instead  of  putting  in  special  bail. 
The  amount  of  the  deposit  was  tlie  sum  sworn  to  on  the 
back  of  the  writ.  (Bi.ackston'k's  Comm.)  Deposit 
is  also  used  for  any  sum  of  monej'  which  a  man  puts 
in  the  hands  of  another  as  a  kind  of  security  for  the 
fullilmcnt  of  some  agreement,  or  as  a  part  paj-mcnt  in 
advance.  The  Roman  word,  depositum,  signified  any 
thing  which  a  man  put  in  tlie  hands  of  another  to  keep 
till  it  was  asked  back,  without  an}'  thing  being  given 
to  the  depositarius  for  his  trouble.  The  depositor  was 
called  deponcns  or  depositor.  The  depositary  was 
bound  to  take  care  of  the  tiling,  and  to  make  good  any 
damage  that  happened  to  it  through  fraudulent  design 
(dolit.<!)  or  gross  neglect  {lula  culpa).  The  depositor 
could  recover  the  thing  by  action  ;  but  tlie  depositary 
was  entitled  to  .satisfaction  for  any  loss  that  he  sus- 
tained in  the  matter  of  the  deposit  by  any  default 
(culpa)  on  tlic  ]>art  of  the  depositor.  The  depositary 
could  make  no  use  of  the  deposit,  except  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  depositor,  either  given  in  ex]>ress  words, 
or  arising  from  implication.  If  a  man  refused  to  re- 
turn a  deposit,  and  was  condemned  in  an  action  of 


deposit  (actio  dcpositi),  infamy  (infamia)  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  condemnation. — Dio.,  16,  tit.  3 ;  Ju- 
venal, Sai.  xiii.,  60. 

Depot  (Fr.),  is  used  to  designate  a  place  where  all 
sorts  of  militar}'  stores  and  provisions  are  kept,  or 
where  recruits  are  received  and  trained.  It  ii  also  ap- 
plied to  that  portion  of  a  regiment  which  remains  at 
home  when  the  rest  is  ordered  upon  foreign  sen-ice. 
And  is  used  generally  to  denote  any  place  intended  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  merchandise ;  as  the  terminus  of 
a  railroad.  The  term  station  is  more  proper  for  places 
intended  merely  for  passenger  accommodation. 

Depression  of  the  Horizon,  or  Dip  of  the 
Horizon,  in  Nautical  Astronomy,  denotes  the  depres- 
sion or  dipping  of  the  visible  horizon  before  the  true 
horizontal  plane,  and  which  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  not  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  at  some 
distance  above  it.  Hence  in  observing  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  or  a  star  above  the  horizon  with  the  sextant, 
the  altitude  appears  greater  than  it  really  is.  I>et 
a  =  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  x  =  the  height  of  the 
eye  above  the  horizon ;  then  the  cosine  of  the  angle 

a 
of  depression        At  the  height  of  10  feet  this 

a-j-x. 

amounts  to  about  three  minutes  of  a  degree. 

Derrick,  in  nautical  language,  used  in  a  variety 
of  meanings,  but  chiefly  for  a  tackle  used  at  the  outer 
quarters  of  a  mizzen-yard,  consisting  of  a  double  and 
single  block  connected  by  a  fall. 

Desert  (Lat.  desertum,  participle  of  desero,  to  de- 
sert, to  leare),  a  large  tract  of  liarren  countn.- ;  a 
waste. — E.  B.  A  term  generally  used  to  designate  an 
uninhabited  place  or  solitude  ;  in  which  sense,  as  has 
been  judiciously  remarked,  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  Jlaranon,  and  the 
sandy  wastes  of  Lybia,  but  applied  more  particularly 
to  the  vast  sandy  and  stony  plains  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
In  everj-  region  of  the  globe  plains  are  to  be  found  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  which,  though  marked  by  strong 
features  of  resemblance  in  their  grand  outlines,  exhibit 
with  the  different  latitudes  in  which  they  are  placed  a 
coiTesponding  variety  of  character,  and  accordingly 
the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  each  are  knowTi  by 
different  appellations.  Thus  we  have  the  fteppes  of 
Europe,  the  de.iert:<  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  sarannahi 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  the  pampas  and 
llanos  of  South  America. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Africa  consists  of  its 
immense  deserts,  which  have  in  all  ages  presented  to 
the  speculations  of  the  geographer  objects  highly  wor- 
thy of  attention.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  Sahara,  or 
the  Desert,  so  called  by  w-ay  of  eminence.  This  pro- 
digious zone  of  sand  stretches,  with  few  interruptions, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  and  comprehends  in  its  length  and  breadth  a 
superficies  of  about  2, '200,000  square  miles.  The  sand 
raised  by  the  burning  wind  called  the  simoom  is  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  motion,  and  as  it  sweeps  along  in 
its  career  of  desolation  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea.  This  immense  ex- 
panse, however,  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  surface  of 
loose  sand.  In  many  parts  the  dreari-  wastes  is  broken 
by  low  hills  of  naked  sand-stone,  or  by  tracts  of  arid 
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clay,  and  occasionally  it  is  enlivened  by  verdant  isles 
or  oases,  which  serve  as  resting-places  for  the  caravans 
that  traverse  these  dismal  regions.  But  for  these  oases, 
indeed,  the  Sahara  would  be  wholly  impassable.  It 
presents,  says  Malte  Brun,  no  traces  of  a  beaten  path, 
and  the  caravans  that  traverse  it,  directing  their  waj' 
by  the  polar  star,  describe  a  tortuous  road  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  oases,  which  are  represented  as  brilliant 
with  vegetation,  but  which  probably  owe  a  great  part 
of  their  reputation  to  the  contrast  they  form  with  the 
absolute  barrenness  of  the  desert. 

The  great  deserts  of  Africa  are  only  separated  from 
those  of  Asia  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Nile,  and  the 
Eed  Sea.  But  upon  this  subject  we  can  not  refrain 
from  transferring  to  our  columns  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Traill,  who  has  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand  the 
grand  outlines  of  the  Asiatic  deserts.  "  Soon  after 
quitting  the  Kile,  the  traveler  by  the  route  of  Suez  en- 
counters sand,  which  is  continued  into  the  centre  of 
Arabia,  where  it  forms  the  desert  of  Nedsjed,  extend- 
ing to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  sandy  zone 
then  inclines  northward,  enters  Persia,  and  forms  the 
saline  deserts  of  Adjemi,  Kerman,  and  Mekran  ;  it  is 
turned  north-east  by  the  valle}-  of  the  Indus,  passes 
through  Caubul  and  Little  Bukharia,  till  it  joins  the 
vast  deserts  of  Cobi  and  Shamoo,  which  occupy  so 
large  a  portion  of  Central  Asia  between  the  Altaian 
and  Mustag  chains,  and  reach  to  the  confines  of  China. 
The  sandj'  zone,  thus  traced  throughout  the  breadth 
of  the  ancient  continent  from  western  Africa  to  the 
120°  of  east  longitude,  has  been  computed  to  cover  an 
area  of  6,500,000  square  miles  ;  but  the  Asiatic  portion 
of  this  tract  includes  many  chains  of  mountains  and 
fertile  valle_ys.  It  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  arid  wastes  of  sand  or  claj-,  sometimes  with  saline 
incrustations  on  the  surface,  and  is  remarkably  deficient 
in  considerable  rivers  :  except  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates, 
the  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  there  are  no  large  rivers  in  a 
region  which  embraces  almost  a  fourth  part  of  both 
Africa  and  Asia.  This  portion  of  Central  Asia  forms 
a  series  of  elevated  plains,  6,000  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west.  Some  of  these  plains,  says  Humboldt, 
are  covered  with  herbage ;  others  produce  only  ever- 
green saliferous  plants,  with  fieshy  and  jointed  stems  ; 
but  a  great  number  glitter  from  afar  with  a  saline 
eflSorescence  that  crystallizes  in  the  semblance  of 
lichens,  and  covers  the  claj-ey  soil  with  scattered 
patches  like  new-fallen  snow."  Under  the  head 
Mirage  will  be  found  some  account  of  the  so-called 
singular  optical  illusion  so  often  seen  in  the  desert. 

In  Scripture,  the  term  desert  bears  a  wholly  different 
interpretation  from  that  usually  attached  to  it  in  pro- 
fane writings.  It  has  been  fully  shown  by  Reland 
(Palesl.  1.  i.  p.  375)  that  the  Hebrew  ~r;~c  (midbar), 
the  Eprifioc;  oi  the  Greeks,  and  the  desertum  or  solitudo 
of  the  Latins,  bear  no  analogy  to  each  other ;  the  first 
being  appropriated  almost  exclusively  to  those  thinl}'- 
peopled  districts  of  the  Holy  Land  which  yielded  pas- 
turage for  cattle,  and  were  remarkable  at  once  for  their 
beautj'  and  the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation. 

"  The  arid  plains  and  deserts,  as  well  as  high  mount- 
ain ranges,  have,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  movements  of  the  great  aerial  ocean,  as 
shoals  and  other  obstructions  have  upon  the  channels 
of  circulation  in  the  sea.  The  deserts  of  Asia,  for  in- 
stance, produce  a  disturbance  upon  the  grand  system 
of  atmospherical  circulation,  wliich,  in  summer  and 
autumn,  is  felt  in  Europe,  in  Liberia,  and  away  out 
upon  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  to  the  south  as  the 
equinoctial  line.  There  is  an  indraught  from  all  these 
regions  toward  these  deserts.  These  indraughts  are 
known  as  monsoons  at  sea ;  on  the  land,  as  the  prevail- 
ing winds  of  the  season. 

"  We  perceive  how  a  desert  land  spreads  its  influ- 
ence through  the  distance  upon  the  winds.  The  first 
eflfects  of  heating  up  the  plains  are  necessarily  felt  by 
the  air  nearest  at  hand,  and  by  that  further  off  at  a 


later  period,  so  that  the  south-west  monsoon  influence 
is  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  propagated  from  the  land 
out  upon  the  sea  at  the  rate  before  stated.  Of  course, 
the  vast  plains  of  Asia  are  not  brought  up  to  monsoon 
heat  per  saltern,  or  in  a  day.  Thej'  require  time  both 
to  be  heated  up  to  this  point  and  to  be  cooled  down 
again.  The  monsoon  season  may  be  always  known  by 
referring  to  the  causes  which  produce  these  winds. 
Thus,  by  recollecting  where  the  thirsty  and  overheated 
plains  are  which  cause  the  monsoons,  we  know  at  once 
that  these  winds  are  rushing  with  greatest  force  toward 
these  plains  at  the  time  that  it  is  the  hottest  season  of  the 
j-ear  upon  them.  The  influence  of  these  heated  plains 
upon  the  winds  at  sea  is  felt  for  a  thousand  miles  or 
more.  Thus,  though  the  desert  of  Cobi  and  the  sun- 
burned plains  of  Asia  are,  for  the  most  part,  north  of 
latitude  30°,  their  influence  in  making  monsoons  is  felt 
south  of  the  equator.  So,  too,  with  the  great  desert 
of  Sahara  and  the  African  monsoons  of  the  Atlantic ; 
also,  with  the  Salt  Lake  country  and  the  Mexican 
monsoons  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Central  America 
in  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  The  influence  of  the  des- 
erts of  Arabia  upon  the  winds  is  felt  in  Austria  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  observations  of  Kriel, 
Lament,  and  others  show." — Maury's  Physical  Geog. 
of  the  Sea. 

Desertion  by  a  Seaman.  "  Desertion  from  the 
ship  without  just  cause,  and  animo  nan  revertendi,  or 
the  justifiable  discharge  of  a  seaman  by  the  master  for 
bad  conduct,  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  wages  pre- 
viousl}"  earned ;  and  this  is  a  rule  of  justice  and  of 
policy  which  generall}-  pervades  the  ordinances  of  the 
maritime  nations.  Bj-  the  English  statute  law,  and 
bj'  the  act  of  Congress,  desertion  is  accompanied 
with  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  wages  that  are  due,  and  an 
absence  of  fort^'-eight  hours  without  leave,  is  made 
conclusive  evidence  of  desertion ;  and  Avhatever  un- 
justifiable conduct  will  warrant  the  act  of  the  master 
in  discharging  a  seaman  during  the  voj'age,  will  equally 
deprive  the  seaman  of  his  wages.  But  the  forfeiture 
is  saved  if  the  seaman  repents,  makes  compensation  or 
ofl'er  of  amends,  and  is  restored  to  his  duty.  Public 
polic}'  and  private  justice  here  move  together,  and  the 
maritime  ordinances  unite  in  this  conclusion.  The 
master  has  power  to  remit  a  forfeiture,  and  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  is  not  applied  to  slight  faults,  either  of 
neglect  or  disobedience.  There  must  be  either  an 
habitual  neglect,  or  disobedience,  or  drunkenness,  or 
else  a  single  act  of  gross  dishonesty,  or  some  other  act 
of  a  heinous  and  aggravated  nature,  to  justify  the  dis- 
charging a  seaman  in  a  foreign  port,  or  the  forfeiture 
of  wages ;  nor  will  the  admiraltj-  courts,  except  in 
cases  of  great  atrocity,  visit  tlie  off'enses  of  a  seaman 
with  the  cumulated  load  of  forfeiture  of  wages  and 
compensation  in  damages.  They  stop  at  the  forfeiture 
of  the  wages  antecedently  earned,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  forfeiture,  the  advanced  wages  are  made  a 
charge  on  the  forfeited  wages,  but  the  hospital  monej- 
is  apportioned  ratably  on  the  wages  for  the  whole  voy- 
age. In  these  regulations  the  moderation  of  the  courts, 
and  the  solicitude  which  the  peculiar  condition  and 
character  of  seamen  excite,  are  equally  manifest.  So, 
if  the  seaman  quits  the  ship  involuntarilj',  or  is  driven 
ashore  from  necessity,  from  want  of  provisions,  or  bj' 
reason  of  cruel  usage  and  for  personal  safety,  the  wages 
are  not  forfeited,  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  them 
in  full  to  the  prosperous  termination  of  the  voj-age. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  dutj'  of  the  seamen  to 
abide  l)y  the  vessel  as  long  as  reasonable  hope  re- 
mains ;  and  if  thej'  desert  the  ship  under  circum- 
stances of  danger  or  distress  from  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
when  their  presence  and  exertions  might  have  pre- 
vented damage,  or  restored  tlie  ship  to  safety,  they 
forfeit  their  wages,  and  arc  answerable  in  damages. 
And  even  when  a  seaman  might  well  have  been  dis- 
charged in  tlie  course  of  the  voj'age  for  gross  misbe- 
havior, if  the  master  refuses  to  discharge   liim,  and 
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leaves  him  in  imprisonment  abroad,  he  will,  in  that  [ 
case,  be  entitled  to  his  wages  until  his  return  to  the  I 
United  States  after  deducting  from  the  claim  his  time  ■ 
of  imprisonment." — Kent's  (Jommintariex,  Lect.  xlvi. 
There   are,   however,  at  time.«,   extenuating   circum- 
stances, which  will  in  part  authorize  a  sailor  to  leave  | 
his  ship  in  a  foreign  port.     This  subject  is  discussed 
with  clearness  in  tlie  work  above-mentioned.     Judge 
Story  holds  that  the  voyage  of  a  ship  is  ended  when 
she  arrives  at  her  port  of  destination,  and  is  safely 
moored,  though  her  cargo  be  not  delivered  ;  and  deser- 
tion afterward  does  not  forfeit  the  wages  entire,  but 
a  partial  forfeiture  only  as  compensation  for  breach  of 
duty. — Ibid.     See  Disciiakgk  ok  Skamen. 

Design  (Vr.  den-viit,,  from  Lat.  dixigno),  a  scheme 
or  iilan ;  purpose,  intention ;  a  reiiresentation  of  a 
thing  liy  an  outline  or  sketch,  etc.  />.?('</«,  in  the 
manufactories,  expresses  the  figures  with  which  the 
workman  enriches  his  stuff  or  silk,  and  which  he  copies 
after  some  pattern.  Design  in  J'aintinr/,  is  the  fir,-t  idea 
of  a  large  work,  drawn  roughly,  to  be  afterward  care- 
fully executed  and  finished. 

Disign,  Schouls  of,  are  establishments  for  instructing 
pupils  in  the  art  of  drawing.  In  some  the  instruction 
is  confined  to  what  is  subservient  to  the  fine  arts,  but 
in  others,  especially  in  the  very  admiralde  establish- 
ment at  Edinljurg,  under  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  not  only  is  attention  paid  to 
the  instruction  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  but  de- 
sign is  taught,  to  perfect  the  mechanic  in  the  principles 
of  his  art,  wherever  ornamental  pattern  is  required. 
Such  schools  have  been  long  opened  in  France  and 
various  parts  of  Germany,  from  which  important  bene- 
fit has  been  conferred  on  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  those  countries.  The  Edinl)urg  School  of  Design 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  estalilished  in  Britain 
for  the  express  improvement  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try. It  is  most  abh'  conducted,  and  has  found  its  pu- 
pils in  demand  for  the  chief  seats  of  English  manufac- 
turing art.  In  England,  besides  the  estaldishment  at 
Somerset  House,  London,  there  is  a  branch  school  of 
design  in  Spitalfields  that  is  well  attended.  Similar 
scliools  are  now  established  in  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter, Coventry,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  York,  Hudders- 
field,  Sheffield,  Norwich,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Hanley,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley.  Several 
have  been  established  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  utility  is  clearly  demonstrated. — Br.vnde's  Enc. 
De-silvering  Lead.  Nearly  all  lead  ore  con- 
tains a  little  silver;  and  Jlr.  Pattinson  of  Newcastle, 
England,  has  devised  an  ingenious  and  beautiful  mode 
of  separating  it.  His  discovery  has  rendered  ipanj' 
lead  mines  workable  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
abandimed.  The  chief  ore  whence  lead  is  extracted  is 
galena,  a  sulphuret  of  the  metal,  containing  on  an 
average  about  80  per  cent,  of  lead  and  a  minute  portion 
of  silver  ;  and  this  silver  treasure  often  determines  the 
working  or  non-working  of  the  mine.  Until  recently, 
20  ounces  of  silver  to  a  ton  of  lead  were  the  least  that 
would  pay  for  the  expense  of  separating  ;  liut  ^Ir.  Pat- 
tinson has  enabled  the  lead  smelter  to  realize  a  profit 
from  so  small  a  ratio  as  3  or  4  ounces  to  the  ton.  The 
lead-smelting  at  the  Allenhead  mines,  and  at  the  'NVan- 
lock  lead  hills  in  Dumfriesshire,  are  both  founded  on 
Pattinson's  process. 

This  process  is  not  only  scientific  in  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  l)ased,  but  it  is  realh-  beautiful  to  witness. 
After  the  ore  has  been  smelted,  and  the  lead  run  ofV 
into  the  form  of  blocks  or  "  pigs,"  these  pigs  are  slowly 
re-melted  in  large  cast-iron  open  vessels.  The  molten 
lead,  while  gradually  cooling,  is  stirred  uninterrupted- 
ly with  an  iron  rod,  and  crystals  of  lead  gradually  form. 
These  crystals,  being  denser  and  heavier  than  the  rest 
»f  tiie  lead,  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  are  thence  removed 
by  the  aid  of  a  colander  or  perforated  ladle.  Now 
these  crystals  contain  less  silver  than  an  equal  weight 


of  the  uncrj-stallized  lead ;  and  here  we  begin  at  once 
to  see  the  rationale  of  the  process  :  since  none  of  the 
silver  is  actually  gone,  that  which  has  left  the  crj-stala 
has  tended  to  enrich  the  remaining  portion  of  the  lead. 
Again  arc  the  cr3Htals  melted,  to  get  more  and  more 
silver  out  of  them  ;  again  is  the  richer  lead  melted,  to 
increase  its  richness  at  the  expense  of  the  newly-formed 
crystals  ;  and  thus  do  the  double  processes  advance  until 
almost  every  atom  of  silver  is  olitained  from  the  lead. 
But  this  requires  another  kind  of  operation.  The 
very  rich  lead  is  brought  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  pecu- 
liar furnace,  and  a  blast  of  air  is  driven  upon  it ;  the 
lead  comtiines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  lith- 
arge, while  the  silver  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  a  pure 
state,  forming  a  slab  of  delicate  silver.  A  verj-  beau- 
tiful appearance  presents  itself  during  the  process:  the 
molten  silver  absorbs  much  oxygen,  which  escapes 
again  as  the  metal  solidifies ;  bursting  through  the 
gradually  hardening  surface  of  the  mass,  the  bubbles 
of  gas  force  along  with  them  portions  of  the  fluid  metal 
from  below.  It  really  affords  a  verj-  close  representa- 
tion of  a  volcano ;  for  the  same  chemical  laws  are  in 
operation  in  lioth  cases.  This  escape  of  oxygen  leaves 
the  surface  covered  with  beautiful  and  fantastical  con- 
cretions of  pure  and  brilliant  silver — silver}-  mountains 
and  valleys,  formed  by  a  process  bearing  much  anal- 
ogy with  that  hv  which  our  earth  mountains  were 
probabl}'  formed.  In  the  recent  London  Exhibition 
there  was  a  cake  of  silver  weighing  no  less  than  8000 
ounces,  obtained  from  lead  in  Mr.  Beaumont's  mines 
in  Northuml)erland. — Novelties  and  Inventions. 

Detroit,  a  city  and  port  of  entr}'  of  the  United 
States,  capital  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  Michigan,  sit- 
uated on  the  west  bank  of  the  Detroit  Strait  or  River, 
which  connects  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie.  Lat. 
42^  2'  N.,  long.  83^  2'  "NV.  The  city  extends  along 
the  river  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  its  central 
point  being  7  miles  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  18  from 
Lake  Erie.  The  river  is  here  about  five  eighths  of  a 
mile  in  width  ;  and  its  depth  varies  from  12  to  48  feet. 
The  descent  from  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie  is  about 
G  feet,  or  3  inches  per  mile  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the 
current  at  the  deepest  part,  opposite  the  city,  is  2^ 
miles  per  hour.  Its  shores  on  both  sides  are  highly 
cultivated ;  and  from  its  outlet  into  Lake  Erie  to  its 
origin  at  Lake  Huron  resemble  a  continuous  village, 
with  fine  farms,  pleasant  villas,  groves,  gardens,  and 
excellent  roads.  The  town  is  well  and  regularly 
built,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  for  about 
1200  feet  from  the  river,  and  afterward  terminating  in 
a  triangle.  Some  of  the  principal  streets  are  200, 
others  120,  and  others  GO  feet  wide.  These  generally 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are 
mostlj'  of  wood,  but  many  of  them  are  of  brick.  The 
principal  of  the  public  buildings  are — the  old  State 
House,  the  United  States'  Buildings  (of  polished  lime- 
stone), the  State  buildings  for  the  supreme  court,  public  . 
offices,  county  court-house,  county  jail,  city-hall,  and 
market,  the  new  Catholic  cathedral,  and  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Anne.  Detroit  is  well  sujiplied  with  water  from 
the  river,  by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery-  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  town.  Ship  and  boat  building  is  a  large 
and  important  l)ranch  of  business  ;  and  there  are  sev- 
eral large  steam  saw-mills,  iron  founderies,  etc.  Detroit 
has  a  very  extensive  trade,  for  which  it  enjoys  many 
advantages.  The  harbor  is  capacious  and  secure.  It 
is  connected  by  the  Michig.in  Central  Railroad  with 
Chicago  via  New  Buffalo  and  Michigan  City,  a  distance 
of  258  miles,  and  by  the  Pontiac  with  the  town  of  that 
name,  20  miles  distant.  The  Great  Western  Railroad, 
constructed  through  Canada,  brings  it  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  New  York  and  other  eastern 
routes.  The  population  in  1801  was  only  770,  and  in 
1830,  2222  ;  in  1840  it  amounted  to  0193,  and  1850  to 
21,000.  while  in  the  summer  of  1853  it  was  34,400. 
This,  however,  includes  only  those  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits,  beyond  which  there  is  a  numerous  popida- 
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tion,  ■whose  entire  occupation  and  interests  are  in  the 
city. 

Dials.  Invented  by  Anaximander,  550  b.  c. — 
Pliny.  The  first  dial  of  the  sun  seen  at  Rome,  was 
placed  on  the  temple  of  Quirinus  hj-  L.  Papirius  Cur- 
sor when  time  was  divided  into  hours,  293  B.  c. — Blair. 
In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  almost  every  palace  and 
public  building  had  a  sun-dial.  They  were  first  set  up 
in  churches  in  A.  d.  613. — Lenglef. 

Diamond  (Ger.  Du.  Da.  and  Fr.  Diamant;  Sw. 
Demant,  Diamante  ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Diamante  ;  Eus. 
Almas;  Pol.  Dyamant ;  Lat.  Adamas ;  Hind.  Hira'),  a 
precious  stone  which  has  been  known  from  the  remot- 
est ages.  Plinj-  has  described  it  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  37, 
§  4)  ;  but  his  account  is,  in  man}'  respects,  inaccurate. 
It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  in  Borneo ; 
it  is  also  found  in  Brazil,  on  which,  indeed,  Europe 
may  be  said  to  be  at  present  entirely  dependent  for 
supplies  of  diamonds.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has  not 
been  met  with  anywhere  except  within  the  tropics. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  valuable  of  precious 
stones.  Its  most  common  colors  are  white  and  graj-, 
of  various  shades.  It  occurs  also  red,  blue,  brown, 
yellow,  and  green.  The  colors  are  commonh'  pale. 
It  is  always  crj'stallized,  but  sometimes  so  imperfectly 
that  it  might  pass  for  amorphous.  It  is  the  hardest 
bod}'  in  nature.  External,  lustre  from  splendid  to 
glimmering  ;  internal,  always  splendid.  It  is  brittle  ; 
its  specific  gravitj'  is  3'5.  When  rubbed  it  becomes 
positivel}'  electric,  even  before  it  has  been  cut  b}-  the 
lapidary,  which  is  not  the  case  with  an}'  other  gem. — 
Thomson's  Chemistry. 

Diamonds  were  first  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
East  where  the  mine  of  Sumbulpour  was  the  first 
known  ;  and  where  the  mines  of  Golconda  were  dis- 
covered 1584.  This  district  may  be  termed  the  realm 
of  diamonds.  The  mines  of  Brazil  were  discovered  in 
1728.  From  these  last  a  diamond,  weighing  1680 
carats,  or  14  ounces,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Portugal, 
and  was  valued  by  M.  Eomeo  de  I'lsle  at  the  extrava- 
gant sum  of  224,000,000  reals  ;  by  others  it  was  valued 
at  56,000,000.  Its  value  was  next  stated  to  be  3,500,000  ; 
but  its  true  value  is  £400,000.  Tlie  diamond  called 
the  "  mountain  of  light,"  which  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Caubul,  was  the  most  superb  gem  ever  seen.  It  was 
of  the  finest  water,  and  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  was 
also  valued  at  3,500,000.  The  great  diamond  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia  weighs  193  carats,  or  1  oz.  12  dwt.  4 
gr.,  troy.  The  empress  Catharine  II.  offered  for  it 
£104,166,  besides  an  annuity  for  life  to  the  owner,  of 
£1041,  which  was  refused  ;  but  it  was  afterward  sold  to 
Catharine's  favorite,  count  Orloff,  for  the  first  men- 
tioned sum,  without  the  annuity,  and  was  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  empress  on  her  birth-day,  1772.  It  is 
now  in  the  sceptre  of  Russia.  The  Pitt  diamond 
weighed  136  carats,  and,  after  cutting,  106  carats.  It 
was  sold  to  the  king  of  France  for  £100,000  in  1720.— 
Haydn. 

According  to  Mr.  Milburn  (Orient.  Com.),  the  color 
should  be  perfectly  crystalline,  resembling  a  drop  of 
clear  spring  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  you  will 
perceive  a  strong  light  playing  with  a  great  deal  of 
spirit.  If  the  coat  be  smooth  and  bright,  with  a  little 
tincture  of  green  in  it,  it  is  not  the  worse,  and  seldom 
proves  bad  ;  but  if  there  be  a  mixture  of  yellow  with 
the  green,  then  beware  of  it — it  is  a  soft  greasy  stone, 
and  will  prove  bad. 

Test  of  Diamonds.  Cvitinrj,  etc. — To  ascertain  whether 
any  specimen  is  a  true  diamond  or  not,  a  fine  file  may 
be  used  ;  and  if  the  surface  of  the  stone  be  the  least 
abraded  or  scratched  by  its  action,  it  is  not  a  diamond. 
The  difference  will  also  appear  upon  close  examination 
M'ithout  this  instrument :  tbc  rays  of  light  easily  pass 
through  other  gems,  but  in  the  diamond  they  are  re- 
fracted to  the  surface,  which  occasions  its  superior 
brilliancy.  If  the  specimen  under  examination  be 
very  minute,   it  may  be  placed   between  two  half- 


crowns,  or  other  flat  metallic  surfaces,  and  pressed 
with  the  thumb  and  finger :  if  a  diamond,  it  will  not 
be  injured  ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  will  break  and  fall  to 
powder.  On  account  of  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
diamond,  the  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  it  was  for  a  long 
time  unknown  in  Europe.  But,  in  1456,  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Louis  Berghen,  a  native  of  Bruges,  is 
said  to  have  constructed  a  polishing  wheel  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  was  fed  with  diamond  powder  instead  of 
coiimditm,  which  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  employ.  Berghen  was  led  to  this 
discovery  by  observing  the  action  produced  by  rubbing 
two  rough  diamonds  together.  Diamonds  are  cut  into 
brilliants  and  rose  diamonds  ;  the  former  being,  for  the 
most  part,  made  out  of  the  octahedral  crystals,  and  the 
latter  from  the  spheroidal  varieties. — Joyce's  Practical 
Mineralogy  ;  Rees'  Cyclopcedia,  etc. 

Commercial  Value  of  Diamonds. — In  the  great  or 
wholesale  trade  there  is  but  little  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  those  diamonds  which  may  be  termed  stones  in 
general  demand.  I  will  begin  with  brilliants  from  one 
grain  to  2-J-  grains  each.  Such  brilliants  doulde  cut, 
and  what  may  be  termed  fine,  are  worth  from  £7  t«  £8 
per  carat.  Needy  sellers  may  take  10  per  cent,  less  for 
cash  ;  but  this  is  the  general  average  price  for  a  lot  of 
10,  20,  or  50  carats  of  well-made  stones,  if  the  quality 
be  good.  Brilliants,  from  two  grains  to  three,  may  be 
bought  in  lots  at  from  £7  7s.  to  £8  per  carat.  It 
is  to  l)e  understood  that  diamonds  in  a  lot  are  never 
all  quite  free  from  faults  ;  hence  there  may  arise  a  dif- 
ference of  10  per  cent,  in  the  price.  Stones  of  3  grains, 
if  fine  and  perfect,  are  always  in  demand  at  £8  to  £9 
per  carat.  Brilliants  from  3  grains  to  4,  if  very  fine 
and  well  proportioned,  are  worth  from  £8  to  £9  per 
carat.  Those  of  a  carat  each,  if  very  fine  and  well 
selected,  are  worth  £9  to  £10.  Three  years  ago  I  of- 
fered £12  each  for  8,  and  could  not  obtain  them.  Bril- 
liants from  5  grains  to  6,  if  pure,  are  worth,  from  £13 
to  £14 ;  if  perfectl}-  fine,  and  of  the  full  weight  of  6 
grains,  they  are  worth  from  £17  to  £18  each.  I  have  for 
such  paid  £20.  Brilliants  of  2  carats  each,  are  worth 
from  £27  to  £30.  Stones  of  this  weight,  if  well  pro- 
portioned, are  considered  of  a  line  size,  and  well  calcu- 
lated for  pins,  or  the  centre  of  clusters  ;  indeed,  well 
proportioned  diamonds,  from  6  grains  to  2  carats  each, 
are  always  in  demand,  and  are  retailed  at  from  £20  to 
£35  each,  according  to  their  degree  of  perfection,  or  as 
the  retailer  may  think  fit  to  charge  them.  For  bril- 
liants of  3  carats,  if  fine  and  well  formed,  from  £70  to 
£80  may  be  obtained.  Stones  of  tliis  size,  and  larger, 
are  more  liable  to  capricious  fluctuations  of  price  than 
the  smaller  ones  before  named,  being  chiefly  required 
for  the  centre  stone  of  salable  necklaces.  Brilliants  of 
4  carats,  if  fine,  are  worth  from  £100  to  £130.  I  have 
sold  stones,  single  cut,  a  little  off  color,  of  this  weight, 
at  80  guineas.  I  possessed  one  of  17  grains,  perfectly 
white,  having  a  surface  large  as  that  of  a  7  carat  stone 
ought  to  be  ;  it  was,  consequently,  very  thin,  but  be- 
ing much  in  request,  on  account  of  its  great  sjwead  or 
surface,  it  was  sold  for  £160.  Brilliants  of  5  carats  are 
not  frequently  met  with  in  general  trade,  and  are  val- 
uable in  price  :  as  the  dealers  exact  more  if  they  know 
that  such  stones  are  wanted  than  they  would  in  the 
regular  course  of  business.  The  prices  may  be  said  to 
vary  from  £180  to  £200. 

Brilliants  of  6  carats,  as  before  stated,  are  not  com- 
mon :  they  are  suitable  for  centre  stones  of  expensive 
necklaces  and  single  stone  rings.  If  perfect  and  well 
shaped,  they  sell  for  £230  to  £250,  or  more.  For  esti- 
mating the  value  of  peculiarly  fine  diamonds  there  is 
no  fixed  standard.  Rough  diamonds,  selected  as  fine, 
and  well  formed  for  cutting,  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows :  Square  the  -weight  of  the  stone,  multiply  the 
product  by  2,  and  the  result  will  be  the  value  in  ])ounds 
sterling.  Brilliants,  if  fine,  may  be  estimated  by 
squaring  the  weight  in  carats,  and  niultiiilying  the  pro- 
duct by  8,  which  will  give  the  amount  in  jiounds  ster- 
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ling.  As  a  ver)'  larjje  property,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  other  countries  of  Kurope,  is  vested  in  diamonds, 
it  may  l)e  interesting^  to  \>c  informed,  that  not  onl}-  the 
l)rice  of  tliese  t;ems  has  for  several  years  been,  upon  the 
whole,  gradually  risinj^,  but  that  it  is  likely  to  continue 
on  the  advance.  At  tlie  present  time,  indeed,  and  for 
the  last  few  years,  tlit^re  has  lieen  a  dull  sale  of  dia- 
monds in  Englaml,  nor  did  the  coronation  occasion  a 
demand  worth  notice  ;  Ijut  on  the  Continent  the  trade 
has  been  steady,  and  rougli  diamonds  have  been  con- 
stantly rising  in  price.  'I'liat  this  advance  will  Ije  pro- 
gressive ma}'  be  assumed  from  the  fact,  that  the  best 
diamond  ground  now  known,  tlie  Serro  do  I'Vio  in  Bra- 
zil, has  assuredly  passed  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity. 
I  went  over  the  greater  part  of  what  is  yet  reserved, 
and  still  remains  to  be  worked,  and  I  conceive  that 
there  would  be  no  ilifliculty  in  calculating  the  length 
of  time  in  which  the  present  number  of  working  maj' 
reduce  it  to  a  state  of  exhaustion,  like  that  of  the  far- 
famed  (iolconda.  The  average  annual  produce  of  fu- 
ture j'ears  may  bo  estimated  by  the  amount  obtained 
from  that  portion  whi(;h  has  been  already  worked. 
Braxil  may  be  said  to  furnish  Europe  with  25,000  or 
30,000  carats  per  annum  of  rough  diamonds,  which,  if 
reduced  to  brilliants,  may  make  an  influx  into  the 
market  of  8000  or  9000  carats  annually.— Mawe's  Trea- 
tise on  Diamonds,  2d  ed.  pp.  9-14,  and  p.  GO. 

The  rule  stated  l)j'  Mr.  Mawe,  and  adopted  bj-  the 
jewelers,  for  estimating  the  value  of  diamonds  (multi- 
ply the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  by  2,  and  the 
product  is  the  value  in  pounds  sterling'),  can  onlj'  hold 
in  the  case  of  those  that  are  of  a  small  size,  or  do  not 
weigh  more  than  20  carats.  The  value  of  the  largest 
diamonds,  which  are  exceedingly  rare  (non  nisi  regibus 
et  ii.%  admodum  jmiivis  cognitus,  Pliny),  can,  it  is  clear, 
depend  upon  notliing  but  the  competition  of  the  pur- 
chasers. The  diamond  belonging  to  the  emperor  of 
Brazil  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  still  uncut, 
and  weighs  1G80  carats  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  jew- 
elers' rule,  it  must  be  worth  the  enormous  sum  of 
£5,()-M,800  !  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  his 
imperial  majesty  would  have  any  disinclination  to  part 
with  it  for  the  odd  sum  of  £044,800.  The  famous 
diamond  belonging  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  which 
the  jewelers  tell  us  is  worth  £4,804,000  did  not  cost 
£150,000. 

Diamonds  are  not  used  exclusively  as  articles  of 
ornament  or  luxury.  Thej'  are  frequently  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  the  arts.  "  Bad,  discolored 
diamonds,"  says  Mr.  Mawe,  "  are  sold  to  break  into 
powder,  and  may  be  said  to  have  more  extensive  sale 
than  brilliants,  with  all  their  captivating  beauty.  In 
many  operations  of  art  they  are  indispensable  ;  the 
fine  cameo  and  intaglio  owe  their  perfection  to  the 
diamond,  with  which  alone  they  can  be  engraved. 
The  beauty  of  the  onyx  would  yet  remain  dormant, 
had  not  the  unrivaled  power  of  the  diamond  been 
called  forth  to  the  artist's  assistance.  The  carnelian,  the 
agate,  or  cairngorm,  can  not  be  engraved  by  any  other 
substance.  Every  crest  or  letter  cut  upon  hard  stone 
is  indebted  to  the  diamond.  This  is  not  all ;  for  with- 
out it  blocks  of  crystal  could  not  be  cut  into  slices  for 
spectacles,  agate  for  snutT-boxes,  etc."  The  carat  grain 
used  in  weighing  diamonds  is  ditTerent  from  the  troy 
grain,  5  diamond  grains  being  only  equal  to  4  troj' 
grains.  See  Westminster  Rev.,  xxi.,  p.  297;  Hunt's 
Magazine,  xv.,  p.  600  ;  Fr.<zkk,  xv.  (by  Carlisle)  ; 
Batd;rs"  ^fagazine,  N.  Y.,  vol.  v.,  270,  3G9. 

Diaper.  (Ger.  Drell;  Du.  Drel ;  Fr.  Linge- 
oitrre  :  It.  Tela  tessuta  a  opere ;  Sp.  ^fantl■l(S  aleman- 
isctis ;  Rus.  Saf/itotsschnoe),  a  sort  of  line  flowered 
linen,  commonly  used  for  table-cloths,  najikins,  etc.. 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in  the  manufactories 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  Germany,  and  Scotland. 
It  sometimes  resembles  an  inferior  kind  of  damask. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  manufactured  at 
Ypres,  in  Flanders;  whence  the  term  d'Ypres,  cor- 
rupted into  diaper. 


Dice  (Ger.  Wur/el;  Du.  Taarlingen ;  Fr. /)e«  (i 
joncr) ;  It.  IJadi ;  Sp.  Dados;  Rus.  Kosti),  cubical 
pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on  each  of 
their  sides  from  1  to  G,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
face.  They  are  used  in  various  games  of  chance,  by 
being  thrown  from  a  box. 

Dicker  (probably  from  dcKU,  ten),  in  our  old  wri- 
ters, is  used  to  denote  the  number  or  quantity  of  ten, 
particularly  ten  hides  or  skins,  of  which  twenty  made 
a  last ;  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  things,  as  a 
dicker  of  gloves  or  ten  pairs,  a  dicker  of  iron  or  ten 
bars,  etc. 

Dictionary,  in  its  original  acceptation,  is  the 
arranging  of  all  the  words  of  a  language  according 
to  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  and  annexing  a  defi- 
nition or  explanation  to  each  word.  When  arts  and 
sciences  began  to  be  improved  and  extended,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  technical  terms  rendered  it  necessary  to 
compile  dictionaries,  either  of  science  in  general,  or  of 
particular  sciences,  according  to  the  views  of  the  com- 
piler. Hence  dictionaries  may  be  said  to  be  of  two 
sorts,  of  words,  and  oi facts  or  things;  in  the  former 
sense,  the  term  dictionary  being  equivalent  to  lexicon, 
in  the  latter,  to  encyclopcedin.  A  standard  dictionarj- 
of  the  Chinese  language  containing  about  40,000  char- 
acters, most  of  them  hieroglyphic,  or  rude  representa- 
tions, somewhat  like  our  signs  of  the  zodiac,  was  per- 
fected by  Pa-out-she,  who  lived  about  1100  B.  c. — 
Morrison.  Cyclopadias  were  compiled  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  first  dictionary  of  ce- 
lebrity, perhaps  the  first,  is  by  Ambrose  Calepini,  a 
Venetian  friar,  in  Latin ;  he  wrote  one  in  eight  lan- 
guages, about  A.  D.  1500. — Xiceron.  The  Lexicon 
Heptaglotton  was  published  by  Edmund  Castell,  in 
1659.  Ba3'le's  dictionary'  was  published  in  1696,  "  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  in  which  a  man  ma}'  learn  to 
think." — Voltaire.  Chambers'  Cyclopxdia,  the  first 
dictionar}'  of  the  circle  of  the  arts,  sciences,  etc.,  was 
published  in  1728.  The  great  dictionary  of  the  En- 
glish language,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  appeared  in  1755. 
Francis  Grose's  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  was 
compiled  in  1768  ;  and  from  this  period  numerous  dic- 
tionaries have  been  added  to  our  store  of  literature. 
Noah  Webster's  great  American  Dictionarj-  of  the 
English  language,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  was  first 
published  at  New  Haven  in  1828.  It  was  reprinted 
in  London  in  1832.  Numerous  abridgments  and  new- 
editions  of  the  whole  work  have  since  been  published  in 
London  and  New  York. — Ilagdn. 

Die  (Fr.  de),  in  coinage,  is  the  instrument  by 
which  the  impressions  are  given  upon  the  various  de- 
nominations of  coin.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  die  manufacture :  The  engraver  selects  a  forged 
plug  of  the  best  cast  steel  of  proper  dimensions  for  his 
intended  work  ;  and  having  carefully  annealed  it,  and 
turned  its  surfaces  smooth  in  the  lathe,  proceeds  to 
engrave  upon  it  the  intended  device  for  the  coin. 
When  this  is  perfect  the  letters  are  put  in,  and  the  cir- 
cularity and  size  duly  adjusted  ;  it  is  then  hardened,  and 
is  termed  a  matrix.  Another  plug  of  soft  steel  is  now- 
selected  ;  and  the  matrix  being  carefully  adjusted  upon 
it,  they  are  placed  under  a  very  powerful  fly-press, 
and  two  or  three  blows  so  directed  as  to  commence  an 
impression  of  the  matrix  upon  the  plug ;  this  is  then 
annealed,  and  the  operation  repeated  till  the  plug  re- 
ceives a  perfect  impression  of  the  work  upon  the  mat- 
rix. This  impression  is  of  course  in  rdiff,  the  original 
work  upon  the  matrix  being  indented,  and  produces 
what  is  termed  the  punch.  This,  being  duly  shaped 
in  the  lathe,  is  hardened,  and  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  impressions  in  soft  steel  or  (/'<.*,  which, 
being  properly  turned  or  hanlened,  are  exact  fac- 
similes of  the  original  matrix,  and  are  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  coinage.  When  a  pair  of  dies  are  made  of  good 
steel,  duly  hardened  and  temi>orcd,  and  are  carefullr 
used,  they  will  sometimes  jield  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  impressions  l>efore  they  become  so 
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far  -worn  or  injured  as  to  require  to  be  removed  from 
the  coining  presses. 

Dieppe,  a  commune  and  seaport  town  of  France, 
capital  arrondissement,  Department  Seine  Inferieure,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Arques  on  the  English  Channel,  and 
38  miles  north  of  Rouen,  and  by  railroad  125  miles 
from  Paris.  Lat.  of  light-house,  49°  55'  7"  north, 
long.  1°  5' 2"  east.  Population  17,000.  It  is  divided 
into  the  town  proper,  and  the  suburb  le  PoUet,  which 
communicate  by  a  flj'ing  bridge,  both  being  well  fur- 
nished with  water  from  an  aqueduct  supplying  nearly 
200  fountains.  Principal  edifices,  an  old  castle  on  a 
cliff  west  of  the  town,  2  churches,  the  town  hall,  com- 
mune college,  theatre,  public  librar_y,  baths,  and  a 
school  of  navigation.  The  port,  inclosed  by  two  jet- 
ties, and  bordered  b}'  quaj'S,  can  accommodate  from 
60  to  80  vessels  under  600  tons  ;  but  it  dries  at  low 
water,  and  it  is  otherwise  inconvenient.  Dieppe  has 
an  active  general  trade,  ship-building  docks,  manufac- 
tories of  ivory  wares,  watches,  lace,  etc.,  and  it  is  a 
packet  station,  communicating  daily,  by  steamboats 
with  Brighton  ;  the  traffic  having  increased  considera- 
bly since  the  opening  of  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Railroad. 
It  is  also  resorted  to  by  summer  visitors ;  but  its  in- 
habitants depend  chieflj'  on  its  fisheries  of  herrings, 
mackerel,  and  oj-sters. 

Digit,  or  Monade,  in  Arithmetic,  an}-  integer  under 
10,  as,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  by  means  of  which 
all  numbers  are  expressed.  Digit,  in  Astronomy,  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  diamerer  of  the  sun  or  moon  :  a 
term  used  to  express  the  quantity'  of  an  eclipse.  Thus, 
an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  si^  digits  when  one  half  of 
the  disk  is  hid. 

Dike,  or  Dyke,  in  its  primary  sense,  denotes  a  ditch 
or  drain.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  verb  to  dig;  though  others  derive  it  from  the 
Dutch  dijk,  a  dam,  sea-bank,  or  wall.  It  is  generally 
used  to  signifj'  a  work  of  stone,  timber,  or  fascines, 
raised  to  oppose  the  entrance  or  passage  of  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  a  river,  lake  or  the  like.  Junius  and  Me- 
nage conceive  the  Flemish  to  have  borrowed  their 
word  from  the  Greek  rdxoc,  vjall ;  but  Guichard  de- 
rives it  from  the  Hebrew  daghah. 

Dimity  (French,  Basin  ;  Italian,  DoUetto ;  Span- 
ish, Dimite),  a  species  of  cross-uarred  stuff  entirely 
composed  of  cotton,  similar  in  fabric  to  fustian.  Dim- 
ity was  originallj'  imported  from  India.  Dr.  .Johnson 
calls  it  dimmily,  and  describes  it  as  a  kind  of  fustian. 
The  distinction  between  fustian  and  dimity  seems  to 
be,  that  the  former  designates  a  common  tweeled  cot- 
ton cloth  of  a  stout  fabric,  which  receives  no  ornament 
in  the  loom,  but  is  most  frequently  dyed  after  being 
woven.  Dimity  is  also  a  stout  cotton  cloth,  but  not 
usually  of  so  thick  a  texture  ;  and  is  ornamented  in 
the  loom,  either  with  raised  stripes  or  fancy  figures, 
is  seldom  dyed,  but  usually  worn  white,  as  for  bed  and 
bedroom  furniture.  The  striped  dimities  are  the  most 
common,  they  require  less  labor  in  weaving,  than  the 
others  ;  and  the  mounting  of  the  loom  being  more  sim- 
ple, and  consequenth-  less  expensive,  they  can  be  sold 
at  much  lower  rates. 

Dime,  a  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  weighing, 
according  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1853,  38  40-100 
grains.  The  half-dime  weighing  one  half,  or  19  20-100 
grains  ;  Imth  legal  tenders  to  the  amount  of  five  dol- 
lars.     See  Bankkp.s"  Magazine,  New  York,  1853-1856. 

Dipping-Needle,  a  magnetic  needle  that  dips  or 
inclines  to  the  earth  ;  an  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  the  magnetic  inclination  at  the  different 
points  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  fact  was  fir.st  ob- 
seri'ed  bj'  one  Robert  Norman,  an  Englishman,  and  a 
maker  of  compasses  for  mariners,  about  the  year  1576, 
who,  finding  that  he  was  always  obliged  to  counter- 
balance that  end  which  turns  to  the  north  bj-  a  bit  of 
■wax  or  such  other  substance,  though  the  balance  had 
been  ever  so  exact  before,  published  an  account  of  his 
discovery  as  a  matter  of  importance.   The  subject  was 


instantly  attended  to  ;  and  instruments  were  not  only 
contrived  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the  dip,  but 
various  speculations  were  formed  concerning  the  cause 
of  so  surprising  a  phenomenon.  The  general  pheno- 
mena of  the  dipping-needle  are,  that  in  the  equatorial 
regions  it  remains  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  as  we 
recede  from  the  equator  toward  either  pole,  it  dips  ; 
the  north  end,  if  we  go  northward,  and  the  south  end, 
if  we  proceed  southward ;  and  the  further  north  or 
south  we  go,  the  greater  is  the  inclination.  Its  incli- 
nation is  likewise  found  to  vary  verj^  considerably  at 
different  times  in  different  places  of  tlie  earth. — E.  B. 

In  the  most  improved  form  of  construction  of  the 
dipping-needle,  the  axis,  instead  of  being  a  cylinder, 
is  a  knife-edge,  resting  perpendicularly,  like  the  sup- 
ports of  a  pendulum,  on  two  agate  planes.  A  needle 
thus  supported,  however,  must  necessarily  make  small 
oscillations  ;  consequently  it  must  be  so  adjusted  that 
when  it  points  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force, 
the  knife  edges  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  agate 
planes.  The  mean  yalue  of  the  angle  of  the  dip  must 
therefore  be  known  previously  to  its  construction  ;  but 
it  is  the  best  adapted,  on  account  of  its  delicacy,  for 
ascertaining  the  minute  variations  of  the  dip  at  the 
same  place.  The  angle  of  the  dip,  like  that  of  the 
variation,  changes  its  value  when  at  the  same  place, 
following,  of  course,  the  motion  of  the  magnetic  poles, 
which,  from  the  observations  made  by  Scoresby, 
Parry,  Ross,  and  others,  in  high  latitudes,  appear  to 
have  a  motion  westward,  the  annual  amount  of  which 
is  about  11'  4".  In  the  summer  of  1831,  Commander 
Ross,  in  an  excursion  from  the  vessel  in  which  his 
party  were  so  long  detained  in  the  polar  seas,  reached 
a  spot  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  which  had 
been  calculated  to  be  the  position  of  the  magnetic 
pole.  There  he  found  the  dip  of  the  needle  to  be  89° 
59',  within  one  minute  of  the  vertical ;  and  compass- 
needles  suspended  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible 
exhibited  no  polarity  whatever.  The  latitude  of  this 
spot  is  70°  5'  17"  north,  and  its  longitude  %°  46' 
45"  west.  For  a  description  of  some  other  forms  of 
the  dipping-needle,  see  Brewster's  Treatise  on  Mag- 
netism . 

Diplomacy,  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  is  used 
to  express  the  ait  of  conducting  negotiations  or  ar- 
ranging treaties  between  nations  by  means  of  their 
foreign  ministers,  or  written  correspondence  ;  but  in 
its  most  extended  signification,  it  embraces  the  whole 
science  of  negotiation  with  foreign  states  as  founded 
on  public  law,  positive  engagements,  or  an  enlightened 
view  of  the  interests  of  each.  But,  upon  this  subject, 
we  can  not  do  better  than  embody  in  our  pages  some 
remarks  from  the  Introduction  of  Marten's  Manuel 
Diplo7natique,  in  which  a  distinct  view  is  exhibited  of 
the  importance  and  main  objects  of  diplomacj'.  Di- 
plomacy, says  that  able  statesman,  must  be  placed  iu 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  useful  sciences.  The  fate  of 
nations,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  depends 
greatly  on  their  relations  with  others  ;  and  these  again 
are  materially  influenced  and  determined  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  foreign  policy,  that  is,  by  the  success 
with  which  they  have  cultivated  and  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  science.  Diplomacy  embraces — 1.  The 
law  of  nations,  by  which  the  relations  of  one  state 
with  another  are  determined  both  in  peace  and  war. 
2.  The  political  principles  of  individual  states,  as  de- 
duced from  a  regard  to  their  peculiar  interests  ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  these  interests  may 
be  reconciled  with,  and  made  subservient  to,  the  law 
of  nations.  3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  privileges 
and  duties  of  diplomatic  agents.  4.  The  conduct  of 
negotiations,  or  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  treating 
of  the  interests  of  different  states.  5.  The  moral  and 
physical  statistics  of  each  power.  6.  The  political 
and  militarj-  history  of  the  states  having  diplomatic 
relations  ;  and  the  projects,  tendency,  and  policy  of 
their  respective  governments.      7.  The  various  sys- 
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terns  of  government,  supremacy,  concession,  retention, 
equilibrium,  centralization,  confederacy,  etc.,  that  may 
be  brought  into  operation.  8.  The  art  of  composing 
diplomatic  despatches.  To  this  multifarious  informa- 
tion the  diplomatist  should  unite  the  powers  of  cal- 
culation and  apjjlication  peculiar  to  strong  minds — the 
"ta(t  des  convenances,"  which  may  he  felt,  Init  can 
not  l)c  expressed — circumspection,  address,  and  perfect 
Integrit)-.  The  combination  of  these  various  qualities 
■vvill  procure  for  the  diplomatist  such  a  character  for 
sagacity,  rectitude,  and  straightforwardness,  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  obtain  for  him  an  ascondcncj'  over  the 
minds  of  otliers,  and  give  great  weiglit  to  his  opinions. 

It  must  Ije  remembered  that  the  diplomacy  of  every 
nation  is  more  or  less  within  the  range  of  casualties ; 
being  subject  to  the  versatilit}-  inseparable  from  human 
affairs,  the  fickleness  and  passions  of  man,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  events — an  unlooked-for  death,  a  change 
of  ministrj',  treacherous  designs,  undue  influence  from 
any  quarter,  a  false  calculation,  corruption — each  of 
these  causes  may  change  the  policy  or  course  of  a  gov- 
ernment ;  and  this  will  more  or  less  affect  everj- 
other  government,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
influence.  In  addition  to  these  numerous  causes  of 
variation,  if  ambitious  projects  lie  entertained  by  anj' 
great  power,  diplomacy  becomes  still  more  intricate 
and  diflicult.  Every  state  desires  to  l)e  protected 
against  the  storm  which  its  rulers  imagine  the}'  can 
prognosticate,  and  of  whose  bursting  the}^  are  appre- 
hensive. Again,  we  must  remark,  that  the  schemes 
of  a  government,  how  admirably  soever  contrived, 
have  often  miscarried,  either  from  subordinate  persons 
or  those  intrusted  with  putting  them  in  execution 
having  misapplied  or  misunderstood  the  instructions 
of  their  superiors. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood, that  in  diplomacy,  false  estimates  are  frequently 
formed  of  the  merits  of  original  plans  or  designs  from 
looking  at  their  results  only.  The  diplomatist  is,  of 
course,  exempted  from  all  responsibility  in  regard  to 
operations  mixed  up  with  the  events  of  war — he  is  an- 
swerable only  for  the  success  of  his  projects  under  the 
conditions  on  which  he  proposed  them. 

A  diplomatist  of  moderate  capacity,  if  ftiv^red  by 
circumstances,  may  accomplish  much  more  than  the 
man  of  genius  who  has  to  contend  with  adverse  for- 
ttmc  ;  but  this  difference  of  success  niakes  no  change 
in  their  relative  abilit}',  and  those  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  readilj'  discriminate  between  sagacity 
and  accident. 

Diplomacy  has  been  practiced  in  substance  ever 
since  mankind  have  been  formed  into  independent 
states,  though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  pe- 
riod at  which  the  term  came  into  use.  The  system, 
however,  of  the  regular  and  uninterrupted  residence 
of  foreign  ministers  during  peace  at  the  European 
courts,  as  at  present  practiced,  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  Before  that 
time  embassies  had  been  only  sent  on  special  occa- 
sions, but  attended  with  much  greater  show  and  reti- 
nue than  has  been  the  fashion  in  modem  times  ;  while 
the  substantial  business  of  states  at  the  neighboring 
courts  was  transacted  by  agents  of  a  lower  stamp  and 
character.  Diplomatic  agents  are  now  ranked,  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  following  order,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Congress  of  Vienna: — 1.  Ambassadors; 
2.  Envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary ;  3.  Ministers  resident ;  4.  Charges  des  affaires  ; 
f).  Secretaries  of  legation  and  attaches ;  the  latter, 
however,  have  no  precise  diplomatic  character,  and 
are  only  considered  b}-  courtesy  as  attached  to  the 
legation. 

Among  the  best  works  on  this  important  subject  are 
the  Traiti  complct  de  DiplomaUe,  on  Tkeorie  generale 
des  Reltttions  exterieures  des  Puissances  df  VEumpe,  par 
M.  LE  CoMTE  i>K  Garden  (Paris,  1833),  3  vols.  8vo. ; 
and  De  WicqueforCs  Amhassadeur  et  ces  Fonctions  (Ed. 


Opt.)  1746,  12  vols.,  4to.  See  also  the  Manwl  Diph- 
madque,  by  Vos  Mahtex  (Paris,  182.5; ;  Flassax's 
Hint.  Gen  et  Raisonn.  de  la  Diplom.  Franraise,  7  vols. 
(Paris,  1811),  and  Vos  Mautes's  (senior;  Grundriss 
einer  jjiplom.  Gegchirhle  der  Europ.  Staatahandfl,  etc., 
(Ilamljurg,  8vo.)  Bp.ande's  Fnc.  See  N.  A.  Rev., 
xxxix.  302  (l)y  E.  Everett)  ;  xxiv.,  p.  82  (by  T. 
Pitkin)  ;  U.  H.  Lit.  Gaz.,  v.,  p.  1  (by  C.  Ccshixg)  ; 
Eraser's  Magazine,  xli.,  p.  GOo ;  Foreign  Quarterlg, 
xiii.,  p.  1. 

Discharge  of  Seamen.  Whenever  a  ship  or 
vessel  Ijelonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
sold  in  a  foreign  countrj-,  and  her  company  discharged, 
or  when  a  seaman  or  mariner,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  with  his  own  consent  discharged  in  a  foreign 
country,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commander  to 
produce  to  the  consular  oflficer  the  certified  list  of  his 
ship's  company,  and  pay  to  such  consular  officer  for 
everj'  seaman  or  mariner  so  discharged,  being  desig- 
nated on  such  list  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
three  months'  pay,  over  and  above  the  wages  which 
may  then  be  due  to  such  mariner  or  seaman,  two  thirds 
thereof  to  be  paid  by  such  consular  officer  to  each  sea- 
man or  mariner  so  discharged,  upon  hLs  engagement 
on  board  of  any  vessel  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  remaining  third  to  be  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  the  paj-ment  of  the 
passages  of  seamen  or  mariners,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  be  desirous  of  returning  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  American  seamen 
who  may  be  destitute,  and  may  be  in  such  foreign 
port.  The  several  sums  retained  for  the  seamen's  fund 
are  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  Treasury-  Department  by 
the  consular  officers  receiving  the  same. — Statutes  at 
Large,  U.  S.  See  Hcxt's  ^f'lg.,  xi.,  p.  344 ;  Ibid.,  p. 
230 ;  Kent's  Commentaries ;  Parsons'  ^fercantile  Law. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  consular 
officers  are  not  to  discharge  a  seaman  for  slight  or 
venial  offenses,  and  certainly  not  for  a  single  offense 
unless  of  a  verj'  aggravated  character.  If  the  charge  be 
negligence,  drunkenness,  disobedience,  or  dishonesty, 
the  question  should  l)e,  whether  the  misconduct  was  of 
such  a  degree  as  to  show  a  habitual  inattention  to  or  un- 
fitness for  duty,  having  always  in  view  the  particular 
station  of  the  party  and  the  nature  of  his  duty.  If  the 
allegation  be  that  the  seaman  is  a  dangerous  person, 
from  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  or  hostility  to  the 
master,  it  has  been  held  that  the  master  must  show 
that  the  danger  is  such  as  would  aflfect  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  ordinary  firmness.  But  even  in  cases  of  ag- 
gravated offenses,  or  of  a  continued  course  of  conduct 
which  would  justify  the  discharge  of  a  seaman,  if  he 
repents  and  offers  amends,  the  principle  which  is 
always  operating  in  his  favor  against  all  kinds  of  for- 
feiture, with  ver}-  rare  exceptions,  intervenes  to  restore 
him  to  his  rights,  and  he  is  ordinarily  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived again  on  board.  To  deprive  a  mariner  of  the 
benefit  of  this  rule,  it  should  appear  that  the  miscon- 
duct amounts  to  a  radical  disqualification,  as  dishon- 
esty and  habitual  drunkenness  in  a  steward ;  or  that 
the  party  is  really  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  ship.  These  principles  receive  .additional  force 
from  the  general  policy  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  discountenances  the'discharge  of  seamen 
in  foreign  ports.  The  various  enactments  in  respect 
to  destitute  seamen  sufficiently  show  the  paternal  so- 
licitude of  the  government  for  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  seamen  of  the  country-. — Manual  for 
Consuls.     See  Desertion  by  Se.oien. 

"  The  right  of  the  seaman  to  be  brought  back  to  his 
own  home,  is  very  jealously  guarded  by  our  laws. 
The  m.oster  should  always  present  his  shipping  arti- 
cles to  the  consul,  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States,  at  everj'  foreign  jwrt  which  he  visits,  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  required  by  l.iw  to  do  this,  unless  the 
consul  desires  it.  He  must,  however,  present  them  to 
the  first  boarding  officer  on  his  arrival  at  a  home  port. 
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And  if  upon  an  arrival  at  a  home  port  from  a  foreign 
voj'age,  it  appears  that  anj-  of  the  seamen  are  missing, 
the  master  must  account  for  their  absence.  If  he  dis- 
charges a  seaman  abroad  •without  his  consent,  he  must 
pay  to  the  American  consul  three  months'  wages,  of 
which  the  consul  gives  two  to  the  seaman,  and  remits 
one  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  form  a 
fund  for  bringing  home  seamen  from  abroad.  This 
obligation  does  not  apply  when  the  voyage  is  necessa- 
rih*  broken  up  by  a  wreck,  or  similar  misfortune.  But 
proper  measures  must  be  taken  to  repair  the  ship,  if 
possible,  or  to  obtain  the  restoration,  if  captured.  And 
the  seaman  may  hold  on  for  a  reasonable  time  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  discharged  before,  may  claim  the  extra 
wages.  Our  consuls  and  commercial  agents  may  au- 
thorize the  dicharge  of  a  seaman  abroad  for  gross  mis- 
conduct, and  he  then  has  no  claim  for  the  extra  wages. 
They  may  also  send  our  seamen  home  in  American 
ships,  which  are  bound  to  bring  them  for  a  compensa- 
tion not  exceeding  ten  dollars  eacli,  and  the  seamen  so 
sent  must  work  and  obej'  as  if  originally  shipped. 
Besides  this,  if  a  master  discharges  a  seaman  in  a  for- 
eign port,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  500  dollars,  or  six 
months'  imprisonment.  And  a  seaman  may  recover 
full  indemnity  or  compensation  for  his  loss  of  time,  or 
expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  such  discharge." — 
Parsons'  Mercantile  Lavj,  p.  393. 

Discount,  a  sum  of  money  deducted  from  a  debt 
in  consideration  of  its  being  paid  before  the  usual  or 
stipulated  time.  The  circumstance  on  wliich  its  fair- 
ness is  founded  is,  that  the  creditor,  by  receiving  his 
monej'  before  it  comes  due,  has  the  interest  of  the 
money  during  the  interval.  Consequently  he  should 
only  receive  so  much  as,  put  out  to  interest  during  the 
period  in  question,  will  realize  the  amount  of  his  debt 
at  the  time  when  it  would  have  become  due.  For  in- 
stance, £100  is  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  3  years  ; 
what  should  be  paid  now,  interest  being  4  per 
cent.  ?  Here  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  divide  the  whole 
delit  into  112  (or  100-|-8X4)  parts,  100  of  these  parts 
will  make  the  other  12  in  three  years  (at  simple  in- 
terest), whence  the  pajmient  now  due  is  the  112th  part 
of  £10,000,  or  £89  5s.  9d.  The  rule  is,  n  being  the 
number  of  j^ears  (a  fraction,  or  number  and  fraction),  r 
the  rate  per  cent,  and  D  the  sum  due, 

100  D 
Present  value= 


Discount=— - 


"100+7J?-' 


100+«r 

In  practice,  it  is  usual  not  to  find  the  real  discount, 
but  to  allow  interest  on  the  whole  debt  in  the  shape  of 
abatement.  Thus  it  would  be  considered  that,  in  the 
preceding  example,  three  j'ears'  discount  upon  £100, 
at  4  per  cent.,  is  £12,  or  £88  would  be  considered  as 
the  present  value. 

In  transactions  which  usually  proceed  on  compound 
interest,  as  in  valuing  leases,  annuities,  etc.,  the  prin- 
ciple of  discount  is  strictlj'  preserved.      The  present 
value  in  the  preceding  case  is,  in  its  most  usual  form, 
D  D 

-TT—. — r— ,  and  the  discount  T>  —  -r~, — ^: 
(I+P)"  (1+P)" 

where  p  is  the  rate  per  pound  (not  per  cent. :  thus  it  is 
•04  for  4  per  cent.).  But  recourse  is  usually  had  to 
the  tables  of  present  values  which  accompany  all  works 
on  annuities  or  compound  interest. 

The  name  of  discount  is  also  applied  to  certain  trade 
allowances  upon  the  nominal  prices  of  goods.  In  some 
branches  of  trade  these  allowances  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  which  affect  the  markets  ;  and  what 
is  called  discount  is  in  fact  occasioned  by  fluctuations 
in  prices  which  it  is  thought  convenient  to  maintain 
nominally  at  unvarj-ing  rates.  Tliis  system  is  prac- 
ticed in  some  branches  of  wliolesale  liaberdasherj- 
business,  and  we  have  now  before  us  a  list  of  prices 
furnished  to  his  customers  by  a  manufacturer  of  tools 
at  Sheffield,  in  which  the  nominal  price  of  each  article 


is  continued  the  same  at  which  it  has  stood  for  many 
years,  while  to  every  different  species  of  tool  there  is 
applied  a  different  and  a  fluctuating  rate  of  discount, 
this  fluctuation  constituting  in  fact  a  difference  of  price 
between  one  period  and  another.  The  rates  of  dis- 
count in  this  list  varj'  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  upon  the 
nominal  prices  of  the  different  articles. 

The  term  discount  is  also  emplo3-ed  to  signify  other 
mercantile  allowances,  such  for  example  as  the  abate- 
ment of  12  per  cent,  made  upon  the  balances  which 
underwriters,  or  insurers  of  sea  risks,  receive  at  the 
end  of  the  year  from  the  brokers  by  whom  the  insur- 
ances have  been  effected.  The  word  discount  is  fur- 
ther used,  in  contradistinction  to  premium,  to  denote 
the  diminution  in  value  of  securities  which  are  sold 
according  to  a  fixed  nominal  value,  or  according  to  the 
price  they  may  have  originally  cost.  If,  for  example, 
a  share  in  a  canal  company,  upon  which  £100  has  been 
paid,  is  sold  in  the  market  for  £98,  the  value  of  the 
share  is  stated  to  be  at  2  per  cent,  discount. — BoHN. 

Discriminating  Duties.  The  discriminating 
duty  of  10  per  cent'.,  under  the  11th  section  of  the  U. 
S.  tariff  law  of  1842,  is  an  additional  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  rate  of  legal  duties  chargeable  on  the  im- 
ports, and  not  a  dutj-  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  goods  ;  as,  for  example,  an  import  chargeable  with 
a  regular  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  also  with  the  dis- 
criminating duty  of  10  per  cent.,  under  the  11th  sec- 
tion of  tariff"  act  of  1842,  would  become  chargeable  with 
a  dutj'  of  22  per  cent.,  and  not  30  per  cent. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  discriminating  duty  ex- 
acted on  a  Spanish  vessel  clearing  from  a  port  of  the 
United  States  for  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  under  the  2d 
section  of  the  act  of  30th  June,  1834,  "  concerning  ton- 
nage &at\  on  Spanish  vessels,"  can  not  be  refunded, 
although  the  vessel  may  never  arrive  at  her  destination, 
being  wrecked  on  the  voyage. — Manual  for  Consuls. 

Dispensary,  a  place  where  medicines  are  made  up 
and  distriljuted ;  but  used  more  generallj'  for  a  char- 
itable institution,  where  the  poor  are  supidied  with 
medicines  and  advice.  Institutions  of  this  nature  are 
of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  though  they  are  now 
to  be  met  with  in  every  town  of  any  importance,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  To  every  dispensary 
there  are  always  attached  one  or  more  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  apothecaries,  whose  dut}'  it  is  respectivel3' 
to  prescribe  and  dispense  medicines  to  the  poor,  and  to 
visit  them  in  their  own  houses  in  the  event  of  their 
being  too  ill  to  attend  personally  at  the  institution. 
In  most  cases  dispensaries  are  supported  by  voluntarj" 
contributions. 

Distaff,  the  staff  to  which  hemp,  flax,  wool,  or 
other  substances  to  be  spun,  is  fastened.  The  art  of 
spinning  with  it  at  the  small  M'heel,  first  taught  to 
English  women  \>y  Anthony  Bonavisa,  an  Italian,  20 
Hen.  VII.,  1505. — Stowe.  The  distaff'  is  used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  female  sex. — Howell.  The  distaff" 
formerly  occupied  the  place  in  the  drawing-room  or 
boudoir  of  the  English  ladies  that  the  harp  or  piano 
does  now. 

District  of  Columbia  occupies  a  space  of  60 
square  miles,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Potomac  River,  120  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesa- 
peake Baj-,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation.  The  terri- 
tory was  formerly  10  miles  square,  and  was  ceded  l)V 
the  States  of  Marj-land  and  Virginia  for  tlic  purpose 
of  becoming  the  scat  of  government  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  jjortion  west  of  the  Potomac  was  retro- 
ceded  to  Virginia  in  184G.  The  District,  whieh  is 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  contains 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  is  en- 
tirely comprehended  in  the  countv  of  AVashington. 
Population  in  1800,  14,093  ;  1810,  24J023  ;  1820,  33,039  ; 
1830,  39,834;  1840,  43,712;  and  in  1850,  51,687: 
whites,  38,027  ;  free  colored,  9,973;  and  3,087  slaves. 

In  1850,  there  were  10,267  acres  of  laud  improved, 
and  11,187  of  unimproved  land,  in  farms.     Cash  value 
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of  farms,  .$1,730,460  ;  and  the  value  of  implements  and 
machinerj',  $40,320. 

Live  atock. — Horses,  821;  asses  and  mules,  57; 
milch  cows,  813 ;  working  oxen,  104  ;  other  cattle,  123 ; 
sheep,  150  ;  swine,  1,C35 ;  value  of  live  stock,  871,643. 

Agricultural  Produfts,  etc. — Wheat,  17,370  bushels; 
rj-e,  5,50i> ;  Indian  corn,  65,230  ;  oats,  8,134  ;  barley, 
75 ;  buckwheat,  378  ;  peas  and  beans,  7,75-1 ;  pota- 
toes, 28,292  ;  sweet  potatoes,  3,497.  Products  of  the 
orchard,  $14,843.  Produce  of  market  gardens, 
$07,222.  Pounds  of  butter  made,  14,872  ;  of  cheese, 
1,500  pounds.  Hay,  2,279  tons.  Tobacco,  7,800 
pounds ;  wool,  525.  Clover  seed,  3  bushels.  Hops, 
15  pounds  ;  beeswax  and  honey,  550.  Wine,  803  gal- 
lons. Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $2,075  ;  and 
the  value  of  slaughtered  animals,  $9,038. 

Georgetown  is  the  principal  port,  and  is  a  port  of  en- 
trj',  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Potomac  navigation,  120 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  divided  from  AVashington  by 
Rock  Creek.     It  is  built  on  a  range  of  hills,  and  com- 


mands a  magnificent  landscape.  The  city  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  countrj',  and  the  seat  of  several 
well-known  educational  establishments,  and  is  the  res- 
idence of  many  persons  of  distinction.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  increasing,  and  perhaps  no  other  place  is  so 
celebrated  for  its  (isheries  of  shad  and  herring,  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  which  are  packed  in  the  fishing 
season.  The  Alexandria  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  here  crosses  the  Potomac  on  a  magnificent 
aqueduct,  1,446  feet  long,  and  36  feet  alxjve  the  ordi- 
nary tide.  The  tonnage  of  Georgetown  in  1856,  waa 
20,960  tons. 

Alexandria,  formerly  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
situated  6  miles  below  Washington.  It  has  a  good 
harbor,  and  considerable  trade  in  flour  and  coal.  .Since 
1850  the  commerce  has  nearly  doubled.  The  tonnage 
in  1856  was  7,221  tons. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  District  has  been  de- 
creasing since  1831,  and  is  now  confined  to  the  imports 
of  West  India  produce. 


FoEEiON  Commerce  of  thb  District  of  Columbia,  from  October  1,  1820,  to  July  1,  1856. 

TO  June  30, 1S46. 


IjfCLtTDiso  Alexandria 


VoArs  eoding. 


Exports. 


Domestic. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Imports. 


Total. 


Tonnage  Cleared. 


American. 


Foreign. 


District  ^ataaJft, 


Registered. 


Sept.  80,  1821 . . . , 
1822..., 
1S23.... 
1824.... 
1825..., 
1826..., 
1S27... 
1S28..., 
1829... 
18:30  .  . 
Total 

Sept.  80,  18.31 . . . . 
1832... 
1833... 
1834... 
1835... 
18S6... 
1837... 
1838... 
1889..., 
1840... 
Total 

Sept.  30,  1841 ... , 

1842... 
9mos.,  18*3*.. 
June  80,  1844.... 

1845..., 

1846.... 

1847.... 

1848  . . . 

1849.... 

1850 

Total, 

Juno  30,  1851 . . . . 
1852.... 
IS-W. . . , 
1S.54.... 
1855.... 
1856.... 


$848,609 
1,031,475 
779,502 
696,8.>3 
749,159 
020,:391 
1,182.142 
7U5.581 
914,285 
746,591 


$49,84:3 

11,955 

21,793 

25,552 

9.208 

3,840 

l",S62 
13,812 
7,3S2 


$8,274,588 

1,207,517 
1,146,066 
981,366 
806,902 
514,571 
828,692 
467,766 
366,760 
497,965 
751,429 


$145,247 

13,453 
8.408 
21,4.50 
13,492 
3,063 
8,182 
1,443 
C,:353 
5,752 
2.494 


$7,064,034 


764 

498 
284 
550 
609, 
918. 
124 

83. 
Ill, 

80 


,8:35 

S20 
7(53 
.298 
429 
701 
,269 
666 
607 
883 


$79,100 

4,496 
2,855 

1S5 
9,254 

7:35 
1,213 


200 


$3,921,776 

72,560 
79,005 
75,456 
37,992 
36,143 
20,001 


$18,933 


$898,452 
1,043,430 
801,295 
722,405 
753,:367 
621,231 
1,182,142 
707,443 
928,097 
75:3,973 


$398,984 
470,613 
275,083 
379,958 
277,297 
269,6:30 
327,623 
181,665 
205.921 
168,550 


15,o;3o 
1.5,025 
12,586 
12.167 
12,-342 
ll,6tV4 
17.349 
13.269 
1.3,466 
13,803 


173 
12s 
221 

"59 

4S5 
990 
261 


8,492 


10,268 


$8,419,835 

1,220,975 
1,154,474 
1,002,816 
820;894 
517.6-39 
326,874 
469,209 
878,113 
.50.3,717 
753,92:3 


$2,955,324 

193,.5.55 
188.047 
150.046 
196,254 
111,195 
111,419 
102,225 
122,748 
132,.511 
119,852 


136,706 

19.362 

14.748 

12,962 

10,792 

9.296 

4.6.50 

3,894 

4,464 

6,698 

12,815 


2,817 

878 
8,089 
2,140 
2,269 
1,1-33 

512 
3,600 
1,06:3 
1,547 
2.689 


6,073 


8,749 


$7,14:3,134 

769,-331 
501,675 
284,943 
559,552 
510,164 
914,914 
124.269 

8:3.666 
111,607 

80.583 


$1,427,852 

77,263 
29,0.56 
95,442 
65,628 
70,529 
79,770 
25,049 
25.938 
35,668 
59,819 


$3,940,714 

72,560 
79,005 
75,456 
37,992 
36,148 
20,001 


$564,162 

80,818 
54,142 
71.494 
48.108 
24,699 
55,017 


99,681 

11,472 
7,0.55 
5,242 
9.301 
10.772 
1.5,:390 
2,123 
1.552 
2,320 
1..520 

66,747 

1.859 

2.014 

1.681 

841 

912 

840 


18,920 

3,361 
4.197 
8,001 
3.98:3 
2,529 
3,502 
293 


200 


8,433 


7,916 


21,071 


2,903 


20,001 


•  Nine  months  to  Juno  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Distillation  (Lat.),  the  evaporation  and  subse- 
quent condensation  of  liquids  by  means  of  a  still  and 
rc/'rigenitori/,  or  a  retort  and  receiver.  The  discovery 
of  the  art  of  distillation  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
alchemists ;  but  it  was  doubtless  known  in  more 
remote  ages  to  the  Arabians,  and  by  them  probably 
derived  from  nations  further  east.  The  process  of  dis- 
tillation, though  in  continual  use  in  the  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  laboratory,  is  carried  on  upvon  tlie  most  j 


spirits  :  the  one  is  the  conversion  of  certain  vegetable 
principles  into  alcohol ;  and  the  other,  the  separation 
of  the  alcohol  from  the  other  substances  with  which  it 
is  necessarily  blended  during  its  production.  The 
vegetable  principle  which  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  alcoliol  is  suffar  ;  and  this  is  sometimes  used  directly, 
as  where  molasses  and  analogous  saccharine  products 
are  subjected  to  immediate  fermentation  ;  or  it  is  indi- 
tly  obtained  by  subjecting  amylaceous  grains  to  cer- 


extensive  scale  for  the  production  of  ardent  spirits  in  |  tain  processes,  by  which  the  starch  they  contain  is  first 


the  distilleries.  Under  the  words  Alcohol,  Bk.vnuy, 
Fermentation,  Wine,  etc.,  will  be  found  some  de- 
tails bearing  uix)n  the  nature,  sources,  and  production 
of  spirituous  liquors  ;  in  the  present  article,  therefore, 
we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  an  outline  of  the  dilferent 
processes  which  are  conducted  in  the  distillery.  There 
are  two  distinct  operations  in  the  production  of  ardent 


converted  into  sugar,  and  then  that  sugar  afterward 
alcoholized. 

In  many  distilleries  the  latter  alternative  is  adopted ; 
and  various  kinds  of  grain,  but  chiefly  barley,  wheat, 
and  rj-e,  with  more  or  less  malt,  are  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  mashing.  For  this  purpose  tha  ground 
grain  and  the  bruised  malt  are  duly  mixed,  and  infused 
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ander  constant  agitation  in  a  proper  quantity  of  hot 
water  in  the  mash-tun ;  the  wort  is  then  run  off,  and 
fresh  water  added,  till  the  soluble  materials  of  the 
grain  are  extracted.  In  this  way  the  mixed  worts  or 
wash  is  obtained,  which  is  afterward  to  be  subjected  to 
fennentation.  When  the  wash  is  adjusted  as  to  dens- 
ity, it  is  run  into  the  fermenting-vats,  where,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  yeast,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
process  of  fermentation,  which  continues  from  6  to  10 
or  12  daj-s — the  time  required  for  its  completion  varj'- 
ing.  The  2^roof  sinrit  of  commerce,  and  that  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  generally  stated  to  be  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  0-920  at  62°  and  is  considered  as  a  mixture 
of  equal  weights  of  absolute  alcohol  at  the  specific  gravity 
of  0-791  at  60°  atid  of  u-ater.  The  rectified  sjnrit  of 
commerce,  or  rather  that  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  is  di- 
rected to  be  of  the  specific  gravit}'  of  0-838  at  60°,  and 
maj'  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  about  82  parts  of  ab- 
solute alcohol  and  18  of  water. — Brasde's  Ci/clo.  See 
also  Ency.  Brit.,  8th  edition. 

Divan  (Arabic  diwan),  among  the  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  Turks,  is  a  word  that  bears  very  various  significa- 
tions.   It  primarily  denoted  a  book  of  accounts,  a  mus- 
ter-roll of  troops,  etc. ;  and  hence  came  to  be  applied  to 
a  collection  of  Ij'ric  poems  (called  gazelles')  arranged  in 
a  kind  of  alphabetical  order.     Thus  we  have  the  Di- 
wan ofSadi,  the  Diwan  of  Ilafiz,  etc. ;  a  practice  which 
has  been  imitated  bj'  Goethe  in  his  Westostlicher  Diwan, 
a  collection  of  poems  in  the  Oriental  style.    The  word 
among  the  Orientals  denotes  also  a  council-chamber,  a 
tribunal  of  justice,  and  in  like  manner  is  applied  to  the 
general  council  of  state.     Under  the  khaliffs  of  Bag- 
dad, the  diwan  was  a  court  of  justice  over  which  the 
khaliff  presided  in  person.     At  Constantinople  in  the 
present  day  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  empire.     It  is  also  a  common  application 
among  the  Turks  for  a  saloon  or  chamber  of  reception, 
or  in  which  business  is  transacted,  or  used  as  a  place 
of  occasional  repose.     The  divan  more  properly  is  a 
kind  of  stage,  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  floor  of  the 
saloon,  covered  with  rich  tapestry,  and  furnished  with 
a  number  of  embroidered  cushions  leaning  against  the 
wall ;  and  on  this  the  master  of  the  house  is  seated 
when  he  receives  visitors.   Hence  the  word  is  frequently 
applied  b}'  other  nations  to  a  kind  of  public  coffee-room, 
furnished  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar. — E.  B. 
,   Divi  Divi,  the  commercial  name  of  the  pod  of  the 
CcEsalpinia  coriaria,  a  leguminous  plant,  found  in  low 
marshy  situations  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies.     It  is  used  both 
for  dyeing  and  tanniug,  but  chiefly  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose.    The  pod  is  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length  by  f 
inch  in  breadth,  and  when  in  perfection  is  of  a  rich 
brown  color.     It  contains  a  few  small  seeds ;  but  the 
only  valuable  portion  is  a  resinous  matter,  of  a  bright 
yellow  color,  easily  pulverized,  which  lies  betwixt  the 
outer  skin  and  the  husk  that  incloses  the  seed,  and 
contains  a  large  quantitj^  of  tannin.    About  9-lOths  of 
the  imports  into  England  come  to  Liverpool,  where  the 
following  quantities  wore  received  during  the  last  four 
years,  viz. :  In  1849,  3GG0  tons  ;  1850,  2700  tons  ;  1851, 
2280  tons ;   1852,  2030  tons.     It  might  be  supposed 
from  this  statement  tliat  the  article  was  going  out  of 
favor ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.    When,  however,  the 
price  in  England  is  under  £10  per  ton,  the  imports  de- 
ci-ease  ;  and  it  has  latterly'  l)een  below  this  limit.     Re- 
cently, however,  its  price  has  risen  considerably  ;  and 
with  this  rise  the  imports  maj'  be  expected  to  increase. 
JIaracaibo,  Rio  de  la  Hache,  and  Savanilla  are  almost 
the  only  places  whence  this  article  is  imported.    That 
brought  from  Maracaibo  is  the  best,  that  from  Sava- 
nilla the  most  inferior.    During  the  last  4  years  prices 
have  ranged  between  £8  10.s.  and  £14  per  ton  for  Rio 
TIache  and  INIaracaibo,  and  £7  and  £10  15,s.  for  Sava- 
nilla, the  highest  quotations  being  now  current  (Septem- 
ber, 1853).     Divi   Divi  is  used  bj'  dyers,  not  for  the 
coloring  principle  which  it  contains,  l)ut  for  its  strong 


astringent  qualities  as  a  mordant.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  at  present  used,  to  some  extent,  instead  of  sumach, 
which  is  scarce  and  dear ;  and  hence  the  recent  high 
price  of  the  article.  In  tanning,  it  accelerates  the 
process,  and  imparts  to  the  leather  a  clean  and  healthy 
apearance. 

Dividend,  in  commerce,  is  a  word  which  has  two 
very  distinct  meanings.  In  its  more  general  employ- 
ment it  is  understood  to  express  the  money  which  is 
divided,  pro  rata,  among  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt's  es- 
tate, out  of  the  amount  realized  from  his  assets.  The 
other  meaning  attached  to  the  word  dividend  signifies 
the  periodical  division  of  profits  among  shareholders  of 
insurance,  railroad,  bank,  and  other  corporations. 

Diving-bell.  First  mentioned,  though  obscurely, 
bj'  Aristotle,  325  b.  c.  The  diving-bell  was  first  used 
in  Europe  A.  D.  1509.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  on 
the  coast  of  Mull,  in  searching  for  the  wreck  of  part  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  before  A.  d.  1669.  Halley  greatly 
improved  this  machine,  and  was,  it  is  said,  the  first 
who,  bj'  means  of  a  diving-bell,  set  his  foot  on  dry 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Smeaton  applied  the 
condensing-pump  to  force  down  air.  Mr.  Spalding 
and  his  assistants  going  down  in  a  diving-bell  in  Ire- 
land were  drowned,  June  1,  1783.  The  Royal  George 
man-of-war,  which  was  sunk  off  Portsmouth  in  1782, 
was  first  surveyed,  by  means  of  a  diving-bell,  in  May, 
1817.  Lately,  and  particularly  in  1840,  it  has  been 
employed  in  sub-marine  surveys.  The  first  diving- 
helle  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Morris,  at  Plymouth,  who 
descended  in  one  a  few  years  ago. — Haydn.  It  is  an 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  persons  are  let  down  and 
enabled  to  remain  under  water,  and  execute  various 
operations ;  such  as  leveling  or  clearing  the  bottom 
of  harbors,  preparing  a  foundation  for  buildings,  bring- 
ing up  sunken  materials,  etc.  The  principle  of  the 
diving-bell  depends  on  the  impenetrability  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  maj'  be  illustrated  hj  a  very  familiar 
experiment.  Bring  the  edge  of  an  inverted  tumbler, 
or  any  close  vessel,  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and, 
keeping  the  mouth  horizontal,  press  it  down  in  the 
water.  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  some  portions  of 
water  ascend  into  the  tumbler,  the  greater  part  of  the 
space  remains  empty,  or  only  filled  with  air  ;  and  any 
object  placed  in  this  space,  though  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  water,  would  remain  perfecth'  dry.  In  fact, 
the  quantity  of  air  remains  the  same,  but  is  compressed 
into  a  smaller  volume,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to 
which  it  is  made  to  descend.  Now,  if  we  conceive  a 
vessel  of  wood  or  iron,  suflSciently  capacious  to  hold 
several  men,  to  be  suspended  by  a  chain,  and  lowered, 
by  means  of  weights  attached  to  it,  to  any  moderate 
deptli  under  Avater,  it  is  evident  that  thej^  may  remain 
there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  perform  any  opera- 
tion that  could  be  executed  on  land  in  the  same  con- 
fined space.  The  machine,  however,  as  thus  described, 
is  liable  to  two  great  defects,  which  must  be  obviated 
by  other  contrivances  before  any  great  advantages  can 
be  derived  from  it.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  air  bj'  its 
compressibility  allows  the  water  to  enter  the  lower 
part  of  the  bell,  the  drj'  space  is  not  only  diminished, 
but  the  bottom  on  which  the  bell  rests,  and  where  the 
operations  are  to  be  carried  on,  is  also  covered  with 
water  to  a  proportional  depth.  In  the  second  place, 
the  air  within  the  bell,  by  the  repeated  respiration, 
soon  becomes  mephitic,  and  unfit  to  support  life  ;  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  apparatus  after  short  in- 
tervals to  admit  a  fresh  supply. 

It  is  not  kiiowu  at  what  period  the  diving-bell  was 
invented.  Beckman,  in  his  "  History  of  Inventions," 
mentions  that  at  T(dedo,  in  the  IGth  century,  two  Greeks, 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  several 
thousand  spectators,  let  themselves  down  under  water 
in  a  large  inverted  kettle,  with  a  burning  light,  and 
rose  again  without  being  wet.  (ieorge  Sinclair,  the 
author  of  "  Satan's  Invisible  World  Displayed,"  in  his 
work  entitled  "  Ars  Nova  et  Magna  Gravitatis  et  Le- 
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vitatis,"  mentions  some  attempts  that  -were  made  about 
the  year  1(305  to  raise,  !)}•  means  of  a  divinj^-liell,  the 
treasure  from  the  sliips  of  the  Invincible  Armada  that 
went  to  the  bottom  near  the  Isle  of  Mull,  in  the  He- 
brides, and  descriltes  the  kind  of  bell  that  was  em- 
ployed, liut  on  account  of  the  defects  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  tiie  diving-bell  continued  to  be  of  very 
little  use  till  the,  time  of  Dr.  Ilalley,  who  contrived  a 
means  of  introducinj^  fresh  air  into  the  bell  while  un- 
der water,  and  of  allowing  the  mephitic  or  breathed 
air  to  escape.  The  l)ell  he  made  use  of  he  describes 
as  having  been  of  wood,  containing  about  60  cubic 
feet  in  its  cavity,  and  of  the  fonn  of  a  truncated  cone, 
whose  diameter  at  the  top  was  .S  feet,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom 5.  This  was  coated  with  lead,  so  heavy  that  it 
could  sink  empty,  and  the  weight  so  distributed  about 
its  bottom  that  it  could  only  descend  in  a  perpendicular 
direction.  In  the  top  a  clear  glass  was  fixed,  to  let  in 
tlie  light  from  above,  and  a  cock  to  let  out  tlie  air  that 
had  been  breathed.  To  supply'  the  air  to  the  bell,  he 
caused  a  couple  of  barrels,  of  about  3G  gallons  each,  to 
be  cased  with  lead,  so  as  to  sink  empty,  each  of  them 
having  a  bung-hole  in  its  lower  part,  to  let  in  the  water 
as  the  air  in  them  condensed  on  their  descent,  and  to 
let  it  out  again  when  they  were  drawn  up  full  from  be- 
low. To  a  hole  in  tlie  uppermost  part  of  the  barrels  a 
trunk  or  hose  was  fixed,  long  enough  to  fall  below  the 
bung-hole,  and  kept  down  by  a  weight,  so  that  no  air 
could  escape  by  the  hose  till  its  end  was  raised  up. 
The  barrels  thus  prepared  were  let  down  b}'  the  side  of 
the  bell.  A  man  stationed  on  a  stage  suspended  from 
the  bell  was  ready  to  take  up  the  hose ;  and  as  soon 
as  their  ends  were  brouglit  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  barrels,  all  the  air  that  was  included  in  the  up- 
per parts  of  them,  was  blown  with  great  violence  into 
the  bell,  while  the  water  entered  at  the  bung-holes  be- 
low and  tilled  the  barrels.  By  means  of  this  contriv- 
ance the  air  was  not  only  kept  fresh,  but  another  great 
advantage  was  gained,  namely,  that  by  admitting  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  it  the  whole  of  the  water  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  inside  of  the  bell,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  laid  dry. 

By  means  of  this  contrivance  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air,  it  was  now  possible  to  remain  for  any  length 
of  time  under  water  ;  but  the  use  of  the  apparatus  was 
Still  found  to  be  attended  with  some  inconveniences, 
and  even  considerable  danger.  The  divers  within  the 
bell  having  no  power  over  it,  its  rising  or  sinking  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  people  at  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  and  as  the  bell,  even  when  in  the  water,  has 
considerable  weight,  there  is  always  a  possibility  of 
the  chain  Viy  which  it  is  raised  breaking,  which  would 
inevitably  be  attended  with  the  destruction  of  the 
divers.  Another  danger,  still  more  to  be  apprehended, 
is,  that  if  the  mouth  of  the  bell,  in  its  descent,  should 
come  upon  n  smiUen  ship,  or  a  rock  projecting  abruptly 
from  the  bctloni.  ii  might  be  overset  before  any  signal 
could  be  given  to  those  above.  These  defects  were  ob- 
viated by  the  ver_v  ingenious  contrivances  of  Mr. 
Spalding  of  Edinburg.  In  order  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  being  upset  when  the  bell  descends  on  a  rocky  or 
uneven  bottom,  he  suspended  a  considerable  weight, 
which  he  called  a  bnlaiice-ireif/ht,  below  the  bell,  l)V  a 
rope  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  in  the  inside  ;  and  the 
other  weights  attaclied  to  the  bell  being  so  adjusted 
that  they  could  not  sink  it  without  the  balance-weight, 
as  soon  as  the  latter  rested  on  the  ground  the  bell  re- 
mained suspended  in  the  water.  In  case  of  the  mouth 
of  the  bell  being  caught  by  any  obstacle,  the  balance- 
weight  is  immediately  lowered,  till  it  rests  on  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  as  the  bell,  when  thus  relieved,  is  buoyant, 
the  divers,  having  disengaged  it  from  the  rock,  have  it 
in  their  power  either  to  descend,  by  pulling  in  the  rope, 
or,  by  allowing  it  to  run,  to  ascend  to  the  surface. 
Another  contrivance  of  ^Ir.  .Spalding  deserves  mention. 
Ho  divided  the  bell  into  two  compartments,  the  one 
above  the  other,  and  communicating  by  means  of  a 


stop-cock.  The  divers  are  stationed  in  the  lower  one, 
and  the  weights  are  so  a/ljusted  that  when  the  cavity 
above  is  empty,  the  bell  is  buoyant ;  when  it  Is  filled 
with  water,  the  bell  sinks.  Immediately  above  the 
partition  are  some  slits  in  the  sides  of  the  bell ;  and  at 
the  top  is  an  orifice,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at 
pleasure.  Suppose,  now,  this  orifice  being  open,  tho 
bell  is  required  to  be  lowered ;  as  it  descends,  the  wa- 
ter enters  at  the  slits,  and  the  air  escapes  by  the  ori- 
fice. When  the  apparatus  is  entireh'  under  water,  and 
the  cavity  consequentlj'  completely  filled,  let  the  ori- 
fice be  shut.  The  bell  will  now  continue  to  descend  : 
but  if  the  stop-cock  communicating  with  the  upper  com- 
partment be  opened,  the  air  will  rush  from  the  under 
to  the  upper,  and  displace  a  quantity  of  the  water,  and 
tlie  apparatus  will  be  lightened  by  the  whole  of  the 
water  so  disjdaced.  The  divers  have  it  thus  in  their 
power  to  regulate  the  descent  or  rise  as  they  please. 
By  admitting  a  certain  quantity  of  air  into  the  upper 
cavity,  the  descent  of  the  bell  is  arrested  ;  by  admitting 
a  greater  quantity,  it  becomes  Ijuoyant,  and  rises  to 
the  top.  This  method  of  constructing  the  diving-bell 
has  not,  however,  been  adopted. 

The  greatest  improvement  on  the  diving-bell,  since 
that  of  Halle}',  was  made  by  the  celebrated  ilr.  Smea- 
ton,  and  consists  in  forcing  down  a  continued  stream  of 
air,  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  through  a  flexible  tube  ; 
and  this  plan  is  now  always  adopted.  In  the  year 
1788,  Smeaton  constructed  a  diving-bell,  to  be  used  in 
the  operations  then  contemplated  at  Ramsgate  harbor, 
on  a  new  and  improved  plan.  Instead  of  a  bell-shaped 
vessel  sunk  by  weights,  his  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
square  chest  of  cast-iron,  4i  feet  long,  4^  feet  high,  and 
.S  feet  wide,  affording  sufiicient  room  for  2  men  under 
it.  It  was  cast  of  such  a  thickness  that  its  own  weight 
was  sufiicient  to  sink  it ;  and  its  thickness  was  greater 
near  the  mouth  or  lower  part,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
easily  overset.  This  construction  of  the  diving-bell 
gave  the  men  within  it  no  power  of  raising  or  sinking 
it ;  but  as  the  apparatus  was  made  to  be  used  at  a  place 
where  the  nature  of  the  bottom  was  known,  this  disad- 
vantage was  net  considered  of  great  consequence ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  found  by  experience  that  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  bell  to  be  entirely  guided  from  above.  On  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  water  conve5-s  sound,  the 
strokes  of  a  hammer  on  the  inside  of  the  bell  can  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance ;  and  the  sound  coming 
through  the  water  has  a  peculiar  character,  which  can 
not  be  mistaken.  By  pre\nous  arrangement,  any  direc- 
tions can  be  given  in  this  manner.  For  instance,  1 
blow  may  denote  more  air  ;  2,  stand  fast ;  3,  heave  up ; 
4,  lower  down,  and  so  on.  With  these  successive  im- 
provements, the  diving-bell  is  found  to  be  a  most 
important  machine  in  all  the  great  operations  to  V.c 
performed  under  water.  It  was  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage by  Mr.  Kennie  in  the  construction  of  the  va- 
rious harbors  he  projected ;  and  it  has  recently  been 
successfullj-  employed  in  deepening  the  Clyde  between 
Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  river.  See  the  article  Divixg-bei-L,  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  See  Am.  Jour. 
Science,  xxii.,  p.  325 ;  Blachcood,  xvii.,  336 ;  Lrr- 
TEi.i.'s  ^^lseum,  vi.,  p.  515. 

Djidda,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Ked  Sea.  about 
21  miles  from  Mecca,  of  which  it  is  the  seajwrt,  in  lat. 
21°  2D'  N.,  long.  39°  14'  E.  It  is  well  built.  The 
streets  are  unpaved,  but  spacious  and  airy ;  the  houses 
high,  and  constructed,  for  the  most  part,  of  madrepores 
and  other  marine  fossils.  The  supply  of  water  is  scanty, 
and  its  quality  indifferent.  Small  vessels  approach 
close  to  the  quays ;  but  large  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  the  roads,  about  2  miles  oil",  loading  and  un- 
loading by  means  of  lighters.  The  entrance  to  th"^ 
roads  is  difficult,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without 
a  pilot.  Djidda  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  is  the  etitrcpot  in  which  is  centered  th'^ 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  between  India,  Egypt. 
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and  Arabia.  Many  of  its  merchants  possess  large  cap- 
itals :  some  of  them  as  much  as  from  £150,000  to 
£200,000.  The  trade  in  coffee  brought  from  Mocha 
and  other  ports  in  Yemen,  is  the  most  considerable,  but 
it  is  said  also  to  be  the  most  hazardous.  The  returns 
are  principall}'  made  in  cash.  The  trade  with  India 
and  the  Gulf  of  Persia  is  safer  than  the  coffee  trade, 
and  is  very  considerable.  Djidda  has  also  a  good  deal 
of  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Cosseir,  Souakin,  and 
Massouah,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
imports  from  the  last  two  principally  consist  of  slaves, 
gold,  tobacco,  dhourra  or  barley,  hides,  butter  (of 
which  immense  quantities  are  made  use  of  in  Arabia), 
mats,  etc.  ;  in  return  for  which  the  Africans  receive 
Indian  goods  suitable  for  their  markets,  dresses  and 
ornaments  for  their  women,  dates  (which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  any  part  of  Nubia),  iron,  etc.  The  principal 
article  of  import  from  Cosseir  is  wheat ;  and  not  onh' 
Djidda,  but  the  whole  Hedjaz,  or  Holy  Land  of  Arabia, 
is  almost  entirel}-  dependent  upon  Egypt  for  com. 
Coffee  is  the  principal  article  sent  in  return.  Business 
is  transacted  at  Djidda  with  ease  and  expedition.  The 
number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  is  estimated  at 
250.  Owing  to  the  scarcity'  of  timber,  none  of  them 
are  built  at  Djidda — those  belonging  to  it  being  either 
purchased  at  Bombay  or  Muscat,  or  at  Mocha,  Ho- 
deida,  or  Suez.  For  a  considerable  period  each  year, 
before  and  after  the  feast  of  Eamadlian,  when  pilgrims 
come  from  all  quarters  to  visit  Mecca,  the  town  is 
thronged  with  strangers,  and  a  great  deal  of  mercantile 
business  is  transacted.  Djidda  is  at  present,  and  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years,  under  the  government  of 
the  Pacha  of  EgA-pt.  The  monfi/s,  iceiyhts,  and  vieas- 
ures  of  the  latter  countrj'  (for  which  see  Alexandria) 
are  now  generally  used  in  Djidda,  the  commerce  of 
which  has  been  much  improved  and  extended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  comparative  security  and  good  order 
enforced  by  the  pacha. — Burckhardt,  Travels  in 
Arabia,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1-100. 

Dock,  an  inclosed  place  for  the  reception  of  ships, 
either  for  their  security  or  for  the  convenience  of  build- 
ing or  giving  them  repairs.  This  word  has  been  de- 
rived by  some,  absurdlv  enough,  from  the  Greek 
6Exojjai,  to  receive.  That  we  had  it,  along  with  al- 
most the  whole  of  our  sea  terms,  from  the  northern 
continental  nations,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Thus,  in 
Flemish,  it  is  dole ;  Teutonic,  dock ;  Swedish,  docka  ; 
Suio-Gothic,  docka  ;  perhaps  originallj-  from  dekken,  to 
cover,  protect,  secure,  inclose.  The  dock  for  inclosing 
the  prisoner  in  a  court  of  justice  is  evidently  from  the 
same  origin. 

Docks  for  the  reception  of  ships  are  of  two  kinds, 
tvet  and  dry.  A  u-et-dock  maj'  either  have  gates  to  re- 
tain the  water  in  it,  so  that  ships  shall  constantly 
remain  afloat,  or  be  left  open  for  the  tide  to  flow  into 
and  ebb  out  of  it  at  pleasure,  either  leaving  it  drj'  at 
low  water,  or  with  a  certain  depth  of  water  remaining 
in  it,  according  to  its  construction  and  situation  with 
regard  to  the  low-water  mark,  and  to  the  ebbing  of  the 
sea  at  spring  or  neap  tides.  A  wet-dock  without  gates 
is  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  otabasin,  which, 
however,  is  sometimes  indiscriminateh'  applied  to  a 
wet-dock,  whether  with  or  without  gates.  A  dry-dock 
either  becomes  dry  bj'  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  when  the 
gates  are  left  open,  or  by  shutting  the  gates  at  low 
water,  and  pumping  out  whatever  water  may  remain 
in  it  at  that  time,  by  the  power  of  men,  horses,  Avind, 
or  l)y  the  steam-engine. 

Wet-docks. — A  wet-dock  may  be  defined  to  be  "a 
basin  of  water,  in  which  ships  may  be  kept  afloat  at 
all  times  of  the  tide;"  a  dry-dock,  a  "receptacle  in 
which  ever}'  part  of  a  ship  can  be  examined,  and  its 
defects  repaired."  Ships  may  also  be  convenientlj' 
built  in  drj'-docks,  and  floated  out  by  opening  the 
gates  ;  though  in  all  dockj-ards  there  are  places  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  under  the  name  of  slips.  A 
wet-dock  is  called  by  the  French  un  basin ;  a  dry-dock, 


une  forme ;  and  a  slip,  une  calle.  The  digging  out  the 
earth,  and  building  the  surrounding  walls  of  masonry 
to  prevent  the  sides  falling  in,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  mortar  and  puzzolana,  in  the  construction  of  a 
wet-dock,  are  attended  with  great  labor  and  expense. 
The  two  wet-docks  or  basins  of  Cherbourg  (see  Break- 
water), which  are  among  the  finest  specimens  that 
exist  in  the  world,  are  estimated  to  have  cost  £3,000,- 
000  sterling.  The  lalwr  of  excavation  may  sometimes 
be  spared,  and  a  series  of  wet-docks  or  basins  conve- 
niently made,  by  turning  the  course  of  a  tide-river 
through  an  isthmus,  and  placing  a  pair  of  gates  at  each 
end  of  the  old  channel.  In  this  way,  were  the  new 
docks  of  Bristol  constructed  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
Avon.  Wet-docks  are  an  improvement  in  navigation 
.and  commerce  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  of  very 
modem  date  in  this  country' ;  indeed,  they  oAve  their 
introduction  entirely  to  a  spirit  of  individual  enterprise 
in  commercial  speculation.  Liveri^ool  might  stiU  have 
remained  a  poor  fishing-vUlage  but  for  its  convenient 
docks,  which  not  only  produce  to  the  town  and  corpo- 
ration a  large  revenue,  but  insure  to  the  merchant 
everj'  possible  facility  in  refitting,  loading,  and  dis- 
charging his  ships,  whatever  their  burden  or  their 
cargo  may  be,  without  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
losing  both  ship  and  cargo  in  a  rapid  tide-river ;  and 
at  all  events,  to  an  unavoidable  delay,  occasioned  by 
distance,  the  weather,  or  the  state  of  the  tides. 

London,  though  unquestionably  the  first  city  in  the 
world  for  its  opulence,  its  commerce,  and  public  spirit, 
and  possessing  within  itself  the  powerful  internal 
means  of  supporting  docks,  and  all  other  conveniences 
that  trade  and  shipping  maj'  require  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive plans  ;  London  was  the  last  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  docks,  except  in  the  case  of  two  spirited 
individuals,  Mr.  Perrj',  at  Blackwall,  and  Mr.  Wells, 
at  Greenland  Dock,  both  private  ship-builders.  Not- 
withstanding the  total  inadequacy  of  legal  quays, 
which  subjected  the  merchants  to  incalculable  losses 
and  delays,  and  in  many  cases  proved  absolutely-  ruin- 
ous ;  notwithstanding  the  effect  of  the  heavy,  expens- 
ive, and  fatal  embarrassments  experienced  regular]}' 
on  the  arrival  of  the  West  India  fleets,  and  the  annual 
losses,  by  plunder  in  the  river,  on  West  India  produce, 
which  alone  were  calculated  to  amount  to  £150,000  to 
the  proprietor,  and  £50,000  to  the  revenue,  and  more 
than  the  double  of  those  sums,  including  other  branches 
of  commerce  ;  it  was  not  till  the  year  1799  that  preju- 
dices and  private  interests  were  so  far  removed  as  to 
enable  the  merchants  concerned  in  the  West  India 
trade  to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  to  carrj-  into  ex- 
ecution a  plan  of  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses,  for 
the  convenience  of  that  trade  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
Since  that  time  the  London  Docks,  St.  Katharine 
Docks,  and  various  others,  have  been  completed,  to 
the  incalculable  benefit  of  the  shipping  interest  and 
the  commerce  of  the  metropolis. 

The  docks  of  Liverpool  were  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  were  constructed  in  this  kingdom,  by  virtue  of 
an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1708 ;  and  from  that 
period  the  town  of  Liverpool  has  rapidly  raised  itself 
from  a  poor  fishing-village,  and  a  port  for  coasting- 
vessels,  to  be  the  second  commercial  town  and  port  in 
the  empire  ;  and  the  improvements  carried  out  for  the 
enlargement  and  better  arrangement  of  the  docks, 
rendered  it,  for  convenience  and  appearance,  in  this 
respect  the  very  first,  not  even  London  excepted. 

It  appears  from  a  statement,  appaientl}'  authentic, 
that  in  the  ten  A-ears  ending  with  1808  the  number  of 
ships  which  entered  these  docks  was  48,497,  tonnage 
4,954,204  ;  and  the  dock  duties  received,  £329,5G6 ; 
and  that  in  the  following  ten  years,  ending  in  1818,  the 
number  of  ships  was  C0,200,  the  tonnage  (i, 375,560, 
and  the  amount  of  duties,  £GGG,438 ;  while  for  a  sin- 
gle year,  ending  June,  1853,  no  less  than  20,490  ves- 
sels entered  the  docks,  the  tonnage  of  which  was 
3,889,981,  and  the  amount  of  duties,  £256,702— the 
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largest  amount  yet  received — the  following  being  the 
return  for  the  last  ten  years  : 


Number  of  , 

v»fft-e!». 


Tonnage. 


I      Amount  of 
duties  received. 


1843. 
1S44. 

1846. 
1847. 
184S. 
1849. 
1850. 
1S51. 
1852. 
185:?. 


lti,6()6 
18,411 
20,521 
19,951 
20,889 
20,311 
20,733 
20,457 
21,071 
21,473 
20,490 


2,445,278 
2,682,712 
8,016,521 
8.096,444 
3.851,539 
8,284,963 
3.639.146 
3,536,337 
3,737.666 
3.912,506 
3.8'<9,981 


£188.286 
185,164 
223.247 
213,428 
244,435 
197,617 
224.224 
211,7*} 
235,527 
246,686 
250,702 


It  may  also  be  observed,  that  this  extraordinary'  in- 
crease has  taken  place  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  which,  it  was  formerlj'  asserted,  would  be  the 
niin  of  Liverpool. 

The  West  India  Docks,  on  the  River  Thames,  were 
commenced  in  February,  1800,  and  opened  in  August, 
1802.  Thej-  consist  of  an  outward  and  a  homeward- 
bound  dock,  and  communicate  bj-  means  of  locks  with 
a  basin  of  five  or  six  acres  on  the  end  next  to  Black- 
wall,  and  with  another  of  more  than  two  acres  at  the 
end  next  to  Limehouse,  both  of  which  basins  commu- 
nicate with  the  Thames.  The  outward-bound  dock  is 
about  870  yards  in  length,  by  135  in  width,  containing 
consequently  an  area  of  more  than  24  acres  ;  the  home- 
ward-bound dock  is  of  the  same  length,  and  1G6  yards 
in  width,  its  area  being  little  short  of  30  acres  ;  and 
the  two  together  will  contain  with  ease  at  least  500 
vessels  of  from  250  to  500  tons.  The  whole  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  high  wall,  and,  as  a  security  against 
fire,  the  moment  that  a  ship  enters  the  dock  the  crews 
are  discharged,  and  no  person  whatever  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  board,  or  within  the  premises,  the  gates  of 
which  are  closed  at  a  certain  hour.  The}'  are  sur- 
rounded by  immense  warehouses,  which  are  estimated 
to  contain  nearly  10,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  an 
immense  quantitj-  of  rum.  The  sum  authorized  bj- 
Parliament  to  be  raised  for  completing  these  docks 
and  warehouses  was  £1,200,000,  and  the  total  expense 
was  probably  not  far  short  of  £1,500,000  ;  yet  on  this 
captital  the  subscribers  have  been  receiving  from  a 
very  short  period  after  their  opening,  10  per  cent., 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  is  not  to  be  exceeded, 
and  the  term  granted  is  limited  to  21  years  ;  but,  like 
most  other  propert}-,  these  docks  have  been  greatly  de- 
preciated in  value,  and  at  present  Ijarely  pay  8  per  cent. 

The  next  set  of  docks  that  were  undertaken  for  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  of  the  capital  were  the  Loudon 
Docks.  These  docks  are  situated  in  Wapping,  and 
are  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  all  ships  arriving 
in  the  port  of  London  with  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  and 
rice  on  board,  but  not  exclusively,  ships  having  on 
board  other  cargoes  being  admitted  on  the  payment  of 
certain  fees.  The  act  of  Parliament  for  incorporating 
the  Dock  Company  was  passed  in  1800,  authorizing 
them  to  raise  a  capital  of  £1,200,000  ;  but  such  was 
the  number  of  houses  to  be  purchased  (we  believe  not 
less  than  1200)  occupying  the  site  of  the  dock,  that 
this  capital,  by  subsequent  acts,  was  extended  to  £2,- 
200,000,  the  dividends  on  which  are  limited,  as  in  the 
West  India  Docks,  to  10  per  cent.  The  great  dock  is 
420  yards  in  length,  and  230  yards  in  width,  covering 
an  area  of  20  acres.  A  basin  of  3  acres  nearly,  con- 
nects it  with  the  river.  The  warehouses  are  very  mag- 
nificent ;  and  the  tobacco  warehouse  is  the  grandest 
and  most  spacious  building  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
being  capable  of  containing  25,000  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  vaults  underneath  as  many  pipes  of 
wine.  This  single  building,  under  one  roof,  is  said  to 
occupy  upward  of  4  acres  of  ground.  These  docks 
were  opened  in  February,  1805. 

The  Kust  India  Docks,  for  the  exclusive  reception 
and  accommodation  of  the  East  India  ships,  were  the 
last  in  succession.  The  act  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  company  was  passed  in  July,  1803,  authorizing 


them  to  raise  a  capital  of  £200,000,  which  was  after- 
ward increased  to  £600,000,  the  dividend,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  others,  to  be  limited  to  10  per  cent. 
These  docks  are  situated  at  Blackwall.  That  for  the 
reception  of  homeward-bound  ships  is  470  yards  in 
length  bj'  187  in  width,  containing  a  surface  of  rather 
more  than  18  acres  ;  the  outward-lxmnd  dock  is  260  by 
173  j'ards,  and  is  consequently  something  more  than  9 
acres.  An  entrance-l»asin  of  3  acres  nearlj-,  and  a 
spacious  lock,  connect  them  with  the  Thames. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  London  Docks,  the  St. 
Katharine's  Docks,  and  the  Victoria  Docks,  in  course 
of  construction  ;  of  these,  detailed  accounts  will  be 
found  under  the  article,  London. 

In  other  portions  of  England  and  Scotland,  there 
have  been  costly  docks  constructed  of  late  years,  viz. : 
Hull  has  5  docks,  occupying,  with  their  basins,  a  wa- 
ter area  of  49f  acres.  A  timber-pond  of  9  acres  was 
constructed  in  1853.  The  tonnage  of  shipping  in  1852 
was  799,866  sailing-vessels,  and  305,021  steam-vessels  ; 
the  amount  of  dock  dues,  £433,755.  Southampton, 
the  station  for  the  West  India  mail  and  Lisbon  and 
Alexandria  steamers,  is  now  constructing  extensive 
docks  and  quays  to  accommodate  their  great  and  in- 
creasing traffic.  Grinshy  Harbor  has  lately  been 
greatly  improved.  Wet  and  dry  docks  have  been  con- 
structed, on  the  most  approved  principles,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  £250,000,  and  a  canal  cut  into  the  Ilumber 
calculated  to  admit  vessels  of  1,000  tons'  burden. 
Hartlepool  has  also  been  of  late  j-ears  greatly  enlarg- 
ing its  harbor  and  dock  accommodation.  Sunderland 
has  new  docks  of  18  acres'  extent,  which  were  opened 
in  1850,  and  which  can  accommodate  300  sail.  Dun- 
dee has  latelj-  immensely  improved  her  harbor  and 
docks  ;  besides  two  smaller  docks,  the  wet-dock  now 
constructing  will  occupy  14^  acres,  the  lock  of  which 
will  be  60  feet  broad.  Aberdeen  has  a  wet-dock,  where 
the  largest  vessels  may  float  in  safety  ;  it  covers  nearly 
40  acres,  with  quay  room  of  about  9,000  feet.  Leith, 
the  port  of  Edinburg,  has  3  wet-docks,  containing 
about  15  acres  of  water  room.  Detailed  accounts  of 
these  docks  will  be  given  under  the  names  of  the  respective 
ports. 

The  naval  dr\'-docks  of  the  United  States  are  among 
the  most  stupendous  mechanical  enterprises  of  the 
eountrj' ;  they  are  constructed  at  the  navy -yards  of 
New  York,  Charlestown,  Norfolk,  etc.  By  far  the 
most  extensive  and  magnificent  of  these  structures  is 
the  granite  dry-dock  at  Brooklyn  ;  80,000  tons  of 
stone  liave  been  used  in  its  construction  ;  the  masonrj- 
foundations  are  400  feet  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth. 
The  main  chamber  is  286  feet  long,  and  30  feet  broad 
on  the  bottom  ;  307  feet  long,  and  98  feet  broad  at  the 
top  within  the  folding-gates  ;  the  height  of  the  wall  is 
36  feet.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1841,  and  took 
10  years  to  complete  it ;  the  aggregate  expenditure 
was"  above  82,100,000. 

Dry-docks. — A  dry-dock,  requiring  to  be  perfectly 
water-tight,  demands  the  greatest  care  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  lined  all  around  with  wood,  but 
more  generally  with  masonrj',  mostly  of  hewn  granite. 
The  expense  is  very  considerable,  as  the  foundation, 
by  means  of  piles  or  otherwise,  must  be  well  secured, 
all  leakage  prevented,  and  the  culvers  or  drains  prop- 
erly constructed,  to  let  in  and  carry  off  the  water  with- 
out its  undermining  the  quays  or  piers.  The  cost  of  a 
complete  dry-dock  will  vary  probably  from  £20,000  to 
£100,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ships  it  is  in- 
tended to  admit,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  to  be  constructed.  A  dry-dock  may  be 
sinyle,  or  made  to  contain  only  one  ship  ;  or  double,  to 
contain  two  ships  ;  but  the  former  is  the  most  common, 
because  most  convenient.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  preserve  the  water  in  a  wet-dock,  and  to 
keep  it  out  of  a  dry-ilock,  it  may  be  proper  to  describe 
the  different  kinds  of  yaies  which  are  in  use  for  this 
purpose. 
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Dock  Gates. — The  most  common,  and  on  the  whole 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  convenient,  are  swinging- 
gates,  which  open  in  the  middle,  and  lie  flat,  one  part 
against  each  wharf  or  side-wall  of  the  passage  leading 
into  the  dock  or  basin.  This  kind  of  dock-gate  re- 
quires to  be  made  of  great  strength,  with  sound  timber 
and  good  iron,  and  the  gudgeons  on  which  the  hinges 
turn  to  be  well  secured  into  the  stone  abutments. 
Care  also  must  be  taken  to  make  the  bottom  of  the 
passage  and  the  bottom  of  the  gates  perfectlj-  plane 
and  parallel,  to  prevent  leakage,  and  give  facility  to 
their  opening  and  shutting,  which  is  usually  assisted 
Ijy  rollers  fixed  in  a  groove,  and  perfonned  \>\  means 
of  a  small  capstan  on  each  pier.  Attached  to  the  top 
of  the  gates  is  usually  a  foot-bridge  with  railing,  which, 
separating  in  the  middle,  opens  and  shuts  with  the 
gates. 

The  most  simple  but  by  no  means  the'  most  effective 
contrivance  for  keeping  out  the  water,  is  the  wicket- 
gate.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  which  when  opened 
are  removed  separately.  This  gate  is  rarely  made  use 
of  unless  where  the  abutments  are  not  sufficiently 
strong,  or  their  foundation  sufficiently  secure,  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  pair  of  swinging-gates. 

A  third  kind  of  gate  consists  of  a  floating-dam  or 
caissoon,  lirst  introduced  into  this  country'  by  General 
Bentham,  and  first  applied  to  the  great  new  basin  in 
Portsmouth  dockyard.  The)'  are  Ijuilt  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  Greenland  fishing-boat,  sharp  at  the  two 
ends,  narrow,  and  deep  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
water  at  the  entrance  of  the  dock.  The  keel  fits  into 
a  groove  at  the  bottom  of  the  passage,  and  the  two 
slanting  ends  rise  and  fall  in  corresponding  grooves 
cut  into  the  two  abutments.  By  letting  in  the  water, 
the  caissoon  sinks  in  the  grooves,  and  acts  as  a  closed 
gate  ;  and  by  pumping  out  the  water,  or  letting  it  out 
to  a  certain  depith,  the  dam  floats  as  the  tide  rises,  and 
the  narrow  part,  rising  to  the  top,  is  readily  disengaged 
from  the  grooves,  and  easily  floated  awaj'  as  a  boat. 
The  advantages  of  these  floating-dams,  as  stated  by 
General  Bentham,  are,  that  they  are  cheaper  of  con- 
struction than  the  gates  heretofore  in  use  for  closing 
docks  or  basins ;  that  they  occupy  less  space,  are  more 
easilj-  repaired,  and  one  and  the  same  dam  is  capable 
of  being  used,  as  need  may  require,  in  different  places 
at  different  times.  These  caissoons  have  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  serving  as  bridges  of  communication  for 
loaded  carriages  across  the  entrances  they  close,  and 
the}'  reijuire  much  less  labor  tlian  gates  in  opening  or 
shutting  up  passages  into  docks  or  basins,  since  their 
occasional  buoyancy  may  Ije  obtained  without  pump- 
ing water  or  unloading  ballast. 

Docking  a  Ship. — AA'hen  a  ship  is  brought  into  a  dry 
or  graving  dock,  she  gradually  subsides  as  the  water 
flows  out,  till  her  keel  rests  upon  the  line  of  square 
blocks  which  are  placed  to  receive  it  along  the  middle 
for  the  whole  length ;  and  on  these  blocks  she  is  kept 
steady  and  upright  by  a  number  of  shores  or  poles  on 
each  side,  one  of  their  ends  being  placed  on  the  altars 
or  steps  of  the  dock,  the  other  under  the  ship's  bends 
and  bottom.  As  a  ship  under  repair  generally  requires 
something  to  be  done  to  the  main  or  false  keel,  or  at 
any  rate  these  parts  require  to  be  inspected,  sometimes 
to  shift  the  main  keel,  or  to  add  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  false  keel,  it  was  alwaj-s  found  necessary  in  such 
cases  to  remove  the  blocks,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship ;  but  this  operation  could  not  be  per- 
formed without  the  more  serious  one  of  first  lifting 
Ijodily  the  ship  clear  of  all  the  blocks,  and  suspending 
her  as  it  were  in  the  air.  This  process  was  performed 
b}-  driving  wedges  simultaneously  under  the  ends  of 
all  the  shores  that  supported  the  ship ;  an  operation 
that  required  from  four  to  five  hundred  men  to  enable 
them  to  suspend  a  ship  of  the  first  rate.  When  the 
San  Josef,  a  large  three-decker,  refjuired  her  bottom  to 
be  examined  in  1800,  the  assistance  of  almost  every 
artificer  in  the  dockyard  was  found  necessary'  to  per- 


form this  process  of  lifting  her ;  nor  was  this  the  only 
inconvenience ;  the  ship,  thus  suspended,  suffered  verj' 
material  injury  bj-  the  pressure  of  her  own  enormous 
weight  against  the  ends  of  the  shores  that  supported 
her,  such  as  forcing  in  her  sides,  straining  the  knees 
and  all  her  fastening,  breaking  the  treenails,  etc. 

To  remedy  these  glaring  inconveniences  and  verj' 
serious  injuries  that  ships  thus  placed  were  apt  to  sus- 
tain, and  to  eft'ect  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  the 
operation,  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Robert)  Seppiugs,  then 
master  shipAvright,  and  afterward  surveyor  of  the 
navy,  contrived,  several  years  ago,  an  improvement, 
as  ingenious  as  it  simple,  b}'  which  twenty  men  will 
suspend  the  largest  ship  in  the  nav)',  or  rather,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  will  disengage  any  one 
block  that  may  be  required,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  without  the  necessity  of  suspending  her  at  all ; 
and,  as  a  first  rate  in  dock  sits  upon  about  fifty  blocks, 
these  twenty  men  will  clear  her  of  the  whole  of  these 
blocks  in  about  two  hours ;  and  as  the  saving  of  a  day 
in  completing  the  repairs  of  a  ship  is  frequently  the 
saving  of  a  whole  spring-tide,  the  docking  and  undock- 
ing  of  a  ship  may  make,  and  frequently  has  made,  by 
this  new  method  the  difference  of  a  fortnight  in  the 
time  of  equipping  her  for  sea. 

The  block  of  Mr.  Seppings,  instead  of  being  one 
solid  piece,  consisted  of  three  wedges,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  of  one  obtuse  wedge  and  two  inclined 
planes,  which,  when  put  together  and  placed  under  the 
ship's  keel,  appear  as  under,  when  viewed  in  the  direc- 


tion or  line  of  the  keel,  where  G  is  the  wedge  on  which 
the  keel  rests,  having  its  obtuse  angle  equal  to  170°, 
and  HH  are  the  two  inclined  planes,  each  having  an 
acute  angle  of  5°.  The  wedge  is  of  hard  wood,  having 
its  two  sides  lined  with  iron  ;  the  two  inclined  planes 
are  of  cast  iron.  When  one  of  these  blocks  is  to  be 
disengaged  from  under  a  ship's  bottom,  nothing  more 
is  required  than  a  few  smart  blows  alternately  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  two  inclined  planes,  when  they  fly  out, 
and  the  middle  part  or  wedge  drops  ;  and  the  facility 
of  thus  disengaging  anj-  of  the  blocks  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  pressure  upon  that  block.  The 
strokes  are  usually  given  by  a  kind  of  catapulta  or 
battering-ram,  being  a  thick  spar  or  pole  moving  on  a 
pair  of  wheels,  as  KK.   This  simple  contrivance  to  get 


at  any  part  of  a  ship's  bottom  by  removing  in  succes- 
sion all  the  blocks,  without  the  necessitj'  of  lifting  the 
ship,  which  the  removal  of  any  one  block  required  to 
be  done  by  the  old  method,  is  now  universally  adopted 
in  all  the  dockyards  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
marked  their  sense  of  the  great  utility  of  the  improve- 
ment, by  bestowing  on  Mr.  Seppings  a  reward  of 
£1000  for  the  invention. 

Roofing  the  Docks. — Another  very  material  improve- 
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ment  introduced  is  that  of  covering  the  drj'-docks  and 
building  slips  with  roofs.  The  rapid  decay  of  ships 
of  war  hj'  that  species  of  disease  known  by  the  name 
of  the  dry  rot,  attracted  very  general  attention ;  its 
eflFects  were  well  known,  but  a  variety  of  opinions 
were  entertained  as  to  its  causes  and  its  cure.  It  was 
quite  ol)vious,  however,  that  exclusion  of  air  and 
moisture  wore  the  two  great  operating  causes  in  giving 
activity  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  (see  Dry  Kotj  ; 
and  that  a  ship  in  do(;k,  stripped  of  her  planking,  and 
open  to  the  weather  in  every  part,  alternately  exposed 
to  frost,  rain,  wind,  and  sunsliine,  must  at  l«ast  have 
her  timbers  differently  affected,  some  swelled  and 
water-soaked,  others  shrunk  witii  heat,  and  others 
rifted  with  the  wind  and  frost ;  and,  if  closed  up  with 
planking  in  this  state,  might  be  expected,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  to  exhil)it  sj'mptoms  of  decay.  The 
workmen,  too,  in  the  open  docks  or  slips,  suft'cred  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  no  less  than  the  ships, 
and  their  labor  was  frequently  suspended,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  naval  service.  The  measure  of 
roofing  over  the  docks  and  slips  had  long  and  repeat- 
edh-  been  suggested,  but,  eitlier  from  prejudice  or  a 
false  economj',  it  was  only  of  late  years  carried  into 
practice,  but  is  now  universal  in  all  the  j'ards.  These 
roofs  are  generallj*  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
having  the  sides  and  ends  occasionally  closed,  according 
to  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  may  Ijlow ;  and 
l)y  this  contrivance  the  timber  is  prevented  from  rift- 
ing, as  it  is  liable  to  do,  by  the  action  of  a  thorough 
draught  of  wind,  and  the  health  of  the  artificer  is  pre- 
vented from  injury.  The  light  is  admitted  through 
numerous  windows  placed  in  the  roof.  These  roofs 
are  in  general  supported  on  a  row  of  jjillars,  and  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  iron.  The  same  roof,  with  little  or 
no  repair,  serves  as  a  covering  for  eight  or  ten  different 
ships  in  succession.  General  Bentham,  who,  in  his 
statement  of  Services  rendered  in  the  Civil  Department 
of  the  Xaf>/,  seems  to  claim  to  himself  all  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  w-hich  have  been  introduced 
into  the  dockyards  for  the  last  forty  j'ears,  carries  his 
invention  Iteyond  a  mere  covering,  and  proposes  to 
house  over  the  docks  and  ships  so  completely  as  to 
afford  "  means  of  heating,  warming,  ventilating,  and 
artificially  lighting  the  interior  at  pleasure ;  tlie  intro- 
duction of  boilers  or  steam-kilns  for  bending  the  planks 
within  the  inclosure ;  the  introduction  of  machinery 
for  assisting  in  various  operations,  particularly  the 
more  laborious  ones  ;  the  providing  room  for  carrying 
on  all  the  .shipwright's  work  within  the  l)uilding;  be- 
sides a  variety  of  lesser  works,  such  as  it  is  found  verj- 
inconvenient  during  the  building  or  repairing  of  a  ship 
to  have  executed,  for  example,  in  a  smith's  or  carpen- 
ter's shop  at  a  distance."  Such  buildings  would  not 
only  be  enormously  expensive,  but,  in  the  present 
crowded  state  of  the  dockyards,  utterly  impracticable. 
AVith  regard  to  the  invention  of  covered  docks  and 
slii)!!,  they  have  been  used  in  Venice  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  given  by 
^Ir.  Strange,  the  British  consul  at  that  port  in  the 
year  179'J,  before  the  commissioners  of  land  revenue, 
that  two-and-twenty  large  ships  had  been  imder  cov- 
ered slips,  some  of  them  for  sixty  years  nearly.  At 
Carlscrona,  also,  there  are  several  covered  docks,  and 
both  are  strongly  recommended  for  the  building  of 
.ships  under  cover. 

Hauling  up  Ships. — Among  other  experiments  which 
were  made  in  the  dockyards  for  facilitating  and  ex- 
pediting the  repairs  of  ships,  one  may  be  mentioned, 
of  which  many  persons  were  sanguine  enough  to  think 
thrit  the  successful  result  was  likely  to  l>e  attended 
with  nuist  important  benefits  to  the  naval  service.  It 
was  that  of  hauling  up  ships  of  war,  of  any  dimen- 
sions, on  building  sli])s,  instead  of  taking  them  into 
docks.  It  is  no  uncommon  practice,  at  various  ports 
of  this  kingdom,  where  there  are  neither  artificial 
basins,  nor  natural  hjirbors,  to  haul  vessels  of  the  bur 


den  of  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons,  or  probably  larger, 
upon  the  l>each,  by  means  of  capstans,  to  give  them 
repairs ;  in  like  manner,  most  of  the  large  fishing 
smacks  are  hauled  up  for  security  in  tempestuou-s 
weather;  but  the  practicability  of  hauling  up  ships  of 
war,  esffecially  of  the  larger  classes,  was  a  matter  of 
I  some  douljt.  Several  frigates  had,  at  various  times, 
been  hauled  upon  slips,  when  the  dock.s  were  all  occu- 
pied ;  and  the  ease  with  which  the  operation  w^as  per- 
formed induced  the  officers  of  the  dockyard  to  propose 
the  hauling  up  of  a  line-of-ljattlc  ship.  The  Kent  of 
74  guns  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  take  her  into  a  dock,  to  have 
proper  bilgeways  prepared,  and  to  be  stripped,  so  as  to 
be  made  as  light  as  possiljle  ;  her  weight  Ijeing,  accord- 
ing to  a  calculation  made  from  the  water  she  displaced 
when  afloat,  about  fourteen  hundred  tons.  To  heare 
up  this  weight  fourteen  capstans  were  employed,  and 
the  number  of  men  to  work  these  were  as  under : 

Nfne  men  to  each  bar  and  swifter 1,512 

Eight  men  to  hold  on  at  each 112 

Ttirce  men  to  each  capstan,  to  attend  the  fall 42 

Men  on  board  the  ship,  and  emplojed  in  other  opera- 
tions       450 

Total  of  men  employed 2,110 

The  time  occupied  in  hauling  her  up,  after  all  the  pur- 
chases were  brought  to  bear,  was  forty  minutes.  The 
expense  of  preparing  her,  and  the  loss  and  wear  and 
tear  of  the  materials,  was  estimated  at  somewhere 
about  £2,000. 

The  advantages  which  slips  are  supposed  to  possess 
over  dry-docks  are  many  and  important.  They  can  be 
constructed  at  one  twentieth  part  of  the  expense  ;  they 
occupy  less  space  ;  they  can  be  constructed  on  a  steep 
or  a  shelving  shore ;  and  ships  can  be  hauled  upon 
them  either  in  spring  or  neap  tides ;  whereas  a  dry- 
dock  can  only  lie  made  in  particular  situations,  and, 
when  made,  ships  can  only  be  docked  and  undocked 
in  certain  states  of  the  tides ;  from  which  circumstance 
a  considerable  delay  and  inconvenience  are  frequently 
experienced.  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that 
a  large  ship  must  necessarily  go  into  a  dock  prepara- 
torj'  to  her  being  hauled  up  on  a  slip. 

It  has  been  considered  as  not  at  all  impossible,  as 
was  suggested  some  time  ago  l)y  Mr.  Perring,  then  the 
ingenious  clerk  of  the  check  in  Ph-mouth  dockyard, 
that  the  whole  ordinary  might  hereafter  be  laid  up  on 
slips,  which,  if  housed  over,  would  unquestionably  be 
the  best  means  of  increasing  their  duraljility,  and  pre- 
serving them  from  partial  decay.  Xor  is  it  certain 
that  in  the  end  it  would  not  be  the  most  economical 
mode  of  preserving  them.  The  expense,  as  appears 
from  the  Estimates  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Xary  for  the 
year  1817,  is  £187,000  for  harbor  victuals,  harbor 
moorings  and  riggings,  etc.,  besides  £135,000  for 
wages ;  the  chief  part  of  both  which  sums  Is  on  ac- 
count of  ships  of  war  laid  up  in  ordinarj-,  none  of 
whicli  would  be  required  by  placing  them  on  slips.  It 
would  indeed  form  a  singular  revolution  in  naval  man- 
agement, if  ships  hereafter  should  be  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary on  dry  land,  while  the  timber  of  which  they  are 
built  was  considered  to  be  the  best  preserved  under 
salt  water ;  a  process  which,  from  some  experiments 
recently  made,  promises  fair  to  be  the  most  effectual 
prevention  of,  and  a  probable  cure  for,  the  dry  rot. 
(See  Duv  Rot.)  This  method  of  preserving  timber 
has  long  been  practiced  at  Brest,  Carthagena,  and  sev- 
eral other  places  on  the  continent ;  and  the  only  ob- 
jection to  it  in  some  of  our  ports  appears  to  be  the 
attack  of  the  worm  known  to  naturalists  by  the  name 
of  7'<  redo  naralis,  whose  bite  is  almost  as  destructive  * 
as  the  drj'  rot. 

[  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  very  many  and  serious 
'  olijoctions,  even  were  the  measure  practicalde.  of  haul- 
ing up  ships  of  the  line  in  particular,  to  be  laid  in  ordi- 
nary on  slips.  In  the  first  place,  the  length  of  sea- 
i  beach  which  would  be  required  is  greater  than  probably 
1  all  the  dockyanls  in  the  kingdom  could  furnish.     Sec- 
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ondly,  the  three  warrant  officers  who  are  now  employed 
in  each  ship,  and  who  are  the  best  men  in  the  service, 
being  no  longer  necessarj',  would  be  turned  adrift,  and, 
in  all  probability,  utterly  lost  to  the  nav}-.  Thirdly, 
no  large  ship  could  be  hauled  on  the  slips  without  being 
previously  taken  into  a  dock  to  have  her  bilgewa3's 
fitted,  and  her  bottom  prepared  for  placing  her  on  the 
slip.  The  time  taken  for  this  purpose  must  necessa- 
rilj-  interfere  with  the  other  works  of  the  yard ;  and 
after  taking  her  out,  the  preparations  for  heaving  her 
up,  the  capstans,  blocks,  purchase-falls,  chains,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles,  amount  to  a  very  large  ex- 
pense, not  less,  with  the  expense  of  the  roof  to  cover 
the  ship,  than  £10,000  for  each  ship  so  hauled  up. 

Dockyards. — Previously  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  kings  of  England  had  neither  navy  arsenals  ncr 
dockj-ards,  nor  any  regular  establishment  of  civil  or 
naval  officers  to  provide  ships  of  war,  or  to  fight  them. 
They  had  admirals,  however,  possessing  a  high  juris- 
diction and  verj^  great  powerr  And  it  would  appear, 
from  a  very  curious  poem  in  IlackhdVs  Collection.,  called 
The  Policie  of  Keeping  the  Sea,  that  Henrj'  V,  had  both 
ships,  officers,  and  men  exclusively  appropriated  to  his 
service,  and  independenth'  of  those  which  the  Cinque 
Ports  were  bound,  and  the  other  ports  were  occasion- 
ally called  upon  to  furnish,  on  any  emergenc}'.  Bj' 
this  poem  it  also  appears  that  Little  Hampton,  unfit 
as  it  now  is,  was  the  port  at  which  Henrj'  built 

his  great  Dromions 

Which  passed  other  great  shippes  of  the  commons. 

But  what  these  dromions  were  no  one  can  now  tell ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  the  building  and  repair- 
ing of  the  Great  Harry,  which  in  the  reign  of  Henrj' 
VII.  was  launched  at  Portsmouth,  and  cost  £15,000, 
was  managed,  considering  the  very  rapid  strides  made 
at  once  from  the  small  Cinique  Port  vessels,  manned 
with  21  men  and  a  boy,  to  this  enormous  floating  cas- 
tle. At  that  time  it  is  well  known  that  they  had  no 
docks,  nor  even  substitutes  for  them. 

The  foundation  of  a  regular  navy,  bj^  the  establish- 
ment of  dockyards,  and  the  formation  of  a  board,  con- 
sisting of  certain  commissioners  for  the  management 
of  its  affairs,  was  first  laid  hy  Henrs'  VIII.,  and  the 
first  dockj'ard  erected  under  his  reign  was  that  of 
Woolwich.  Those  of  Portsmouth,  Deptford,  Chatham, 
and  Sheerness,  followed  in  succession  ;  and  the  last, 
excepting  the  new  and  unfinished  yard  of  Pembroke, 
was  Ph-mouth,  which  was  founded  by  AVilliam  III. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  dockj'ards  to  the 
present  time,  most  of  them  have  gradually  been  en- 
larged and  improved  bj-  a  succession  of  expedients  and 
make-shifts,  which  answered  the  purposes  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  the  best  of  them  possess  not  those  con- 
veniences and  advantages  which  might  be  obtained 
from  a  dockyard  systematically  laid  out  on  a  uniform 
and  consistent  plan,  with  its  wharfs,  basins,  docks, 
slips,  magazines,  and  workshops,  arranged  according 
to  certain  fixed  principles,  calculated  to  produce  con- 
venience, economy,  and  despatch. 

Neither  at  the  time  when  dock3-ards  were  first  es- 
tablished, nor  any  subsequent  periods  of  their  enlarge- 
ment as  the  necessities  of  the  service  demanded,  could 
it  have  been  foreseen  what  incalculable  advantages 
would  one  day  be  derived  from  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinerj-  for  human  labor ;  and  without  a  reference  to 
this  vast  improvement  in  all  mechanical  operations,  it 
coyld  not  i)e  expected  that  any  provision  would  be 
made  for  its  future  introduction  ;  on  the  contrarj',  the 
docks  and  slips,  the  workshops  and  storehouses,  were 
successively  built  at  random,  and  placed  wherever  a 
vacant  space  would  most  convenientl_y  admit  them, 
and  in  such  manner  as  in  most  cases  to  render  the  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  macliinery  and  iron  railwaj's, 
and  those  various  contrivances  found  in  the  large  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  private  individuals,  quite 
impossible,  even  in  the  most  commodious  and  roomy 
dockyards. 


The  perfection  of  a  dockyard,  independently  of  the 
advantages  of  machinerj^,  which  are  but  contingent, 
may  be  considered  to  depend  upon  one  or  more  exten- 
sive basins,  surrounded  by  spacious  wharfs  or  quaj-s. 
By  means  of  these  a  prodigious  saving  of  time,  labor, 
and  expense  may  be  saved,  in  every  stage  of  the  prog- 
ress of  fitting  out  a  ship  for  sea,  from  the  moment  she 
is  launched  from  the  slip,  or  taken  out  of  a  dock,  as 
well  as  in  dismantling  a  ship  on  returning  to  port  to  be 
paid  off  and  repaired,  or  laid  up  in  ordinarj-.  For  this 
purpose  the  docks  and  slips  should  occupy  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  basin,  with  working-sheds  for  carpenters 
and  joiners,  smiths'  shops,  saw-pits,  and  seasoning- 
sheds  between  them.  The  ship,  when  completed  on 
the  slip  and  launched  into  the  basin,  may  then  be 
taken  immediately  into  the  adjoining  dock  to  be  cop- 
pered. From  this  she  proceeds  to  the  second  side  of 
the  basin,  in  the  comer  of  which  is  the  ballast-wharf. 
The  remainder  of  the  side  will  probably  be  occupied  by 
the  victualing  department,  with  appropriate  stores  in 
the  rear  for  various  kinds  of  provisions,  and  behind 
these  the  baker}-,  brewerj-,  and  slaughter-houses ;  on 
the  wharf  the  iron  tanks  for  holding  water,  now  uni- 
versally used  for  the  ground  tier  in  lieu  of  wooden 
casks.  These  are  taken  on  board  next  after  the  bal- 
last, and,  together  with  the  superincumbent  casks, 
would  be  filled  in  the  ship's  hold  by  means  of  flexible 
pipes  to  convej'  the  water  into  them.  The  provisions 
would  at  the  same  time  be  taken  on  board  at  the  same 
wharf,  in  front  of  the  victualing  stores.  The  third 
side  might  be  appropriated  to  the  ordnance  department, 
with  the  gun-wharf  extending  along  the  whole  side, 
and  the  gun-carriage  storehouses,  magazines,  etc.,  in 
the  rear.  The  fourth  side  would  be  occupied  as  the 
anchor  wharf,  with  the  cable  storehouses,  the  sail-lofts 
and  stores,  rigging-loft,  and  magazines  for  various 
stores,  in  the  rear.  Behind  these,  again,  on  the  first 
side,  containing  the  drs'-docks,  and  building-slips,  the 
ground  would  be  appropriated  to  the  reception,  berth- 
ing and  converting  of  timber,  from  whence  iron  rail- 
way's would  lead  to  the  saw-mills,  saw-pits,  and 
workshops,  all  of  which  would  be  placed  on  that  side. 
On  the  second  side  a  pond  or  basin  for  the  victualing 
lighters  and  craft,  with  wharfs  communicating  with 
the  manufactories  and  storehouses ;  the  same  on  the 
ordnance  or  third  side  ;  and  on  the  fourth  side  might 
be  placed  the  roperj',  hemp  storehouses,  tar-houses, 
with  a  basin  for  hemp-vessels,  lighters,  and  the  like. 
Communicating  with  the  great  basin  on  the  building 
side,  and  also  with  the  river  or  harbor  on  the  shore  of 
which  the  dockyard  is  to  be  formed,  should  be  a  mast- 
pond,  with  a  lock  for  the  storing  of  spars.  In  front 
the  mast-houses,  top-houses,  capstan-houses,  and  a  slip 
to  launch  the  masts  into  the  pond.  Here  also  might 
be  placed  the  boat-houses  and  boat-pond. 

A  Systematic  Dockyard. — A  peninsular  situation, 
having  at  least  three  fourths  of  its  shore  surrounded 
with  deep  water,  is  peculiarh'  favorable  for  some  such 
arrangement  as  is  here  mentioned,  as  any  number  of 
locks  and  canals  might  be  made  to  communicate  with 
the  river,  so  that  ships  coming  into  the  basin  might  not 
interfere  with  those  going  out,  nor  the  lighters  and 
other  craft  l)ringing  tlieir  several  species  of  stores,  with 
either  or  with  one  another.  Bj'  such  an  arrangement 
a  ship  would  be  equipped  for  sea  at  half  the  present 
expense,  and  within  lialf  the  usual  time.  A  ship  fit- 
ting out  for  an  anchorage  distant  from  the  dockyard, 
is  liable  to  ever)'  inconvenience  and  delay,  as  all  her 
guns,  stores,  provisions,  and  water,  must  lie  carried  to 
her  in  dockyard  lighters  and  other  craft,  into  which 
and  out  of  which  they  must  be  hoisted  and  re-hoisted ; 
liable  to  delay  from  bad  weather  and  contrary  winds  ; 
to  be  stove  alongside  tiie  ship,  to  the  total  loss  or  dam- 
aging of  their  cargoes.  Added  to  which  is  the  loss  of 
time  in  going  backward  and  forward,  especiiiUy  to  the 
artificers  ;  the  desertion  of  the  men  ;  the  accidents  from 
the  upsetting  of  boats ;  and  many  other  evils,  of  a 
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magnitude  not  easily  to  he  calculated,  and  exceeded 
onh'  In'  the  disappointment  and  vexation  that  unavoid- 
ably occur  when  ships  are  jireparing  for  some  particu- 
lar and  pressing  service  ;  all  of  which,  when  ships  are 
fitted  out  in  a  basin  for  sea,  are  avoided.  Here  ao 
delay,  no  embezzlement,  no  desertion  can  take  place. 
A  ship  in  returning  from  sea  may  be  docked  and  un- 
docked  into  the  basin  with  all  her  stores  on  board ;  and 
if  to  lie  paid  off,  instead  of  keeping  the  crew  on  board 
for  weeks,  till  all  the  stores  have  been  delivered  into 
the  dockyard,  the  ship,  liy  the  proposed  plan  of  basins, 
would  remain  securely  in  the  basin,  to  be  stripped  at 
leisure  by  the  riggers  and  laborers  of  the  }'ard,  and  the 
crew  become  immediately  available  for  other  ships. 

Portsmouth  Dockyard. — Portsmouth  dockj'ard  will 
always  be  considered  as  the  grand  naval  arsenal  of 
England,  and  the  headquarters  or  general  rendezvous 
of  the  British  fleet.  The  dockyard,  accordingly,  is  by 
far  the  most  capacious  ;  and  the  safe  and  e.xtensive 
harbor,  the  nol)le  anchorage  at  Spithead,  the  central 
situation  with  respect  to  tlie  English  Channel  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  France,  and  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  naval  arsenal  at  Cherbourg,  render  Portsmouth 
of  the  verj-  first  importance  as  a  naval  station  ;  and  in 
this  view  of  it,  every  possible  attention  appears  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  its  dock- 
yard. The  noble  steam-basin,  which  was  opened  by 
the  Queen,  in  May,  1848,  with  great  ceremonj-,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  improvements.  The 
sea  wharf-wall  of  this  j'ard,  extending  in  the  direction 
of  north  and  south,  along  the  western  shore  of  the  har- 
bor, is  about  3,900  feet  in  length,  and  the  mean  depth 
maj'  be  2,000  feet ;  and  it  incloses  an  area  of  more  than 
100  acres. 

In  the  centre  of  the  wharf-wall,  facing  the  harbor, 
is  the  entrance  into  the  great  basin,  whose  dimensions 
are  380  by  260  feet,  and  its  area  2^  acres.  Into  this 
basin  open  -1  excellent  dry-docks,  and  on  each  of  its 
sides  is  a  dry-dock  opening  into  the  harbor ;  and  all 
of  these  6  docks  are  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the 
largest  class.  Besides  these,  is  a  double  dock  for  frig- 
ates, the  stern  dock  communicating,  through  a  lock, 
with  the  harbor,  and  the  head  dock  with  another  basin 
about  250  feet  square.  There  is  also  a  chamber,  with 
a  wharf-wall  on  each  side,  G60  feet  in  length,  and  of 
sufficient  width  to  admit  of  transports  and  merchant- 
ships  bringing  stores  to  the  dockyard.  In  the  same 
face  of  the  yard  are  3  building-slips,  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  largest  ships,  and  a  small  one  for  sloops,  be- 
sides 2  building-slips  for  frigates  on  the  northern  face 
of  the  3'ard,  and  a  smaller  sUp  for  sloops.  The  range 
of  storehouses  on  the  north-east  side,  and  the  rigging- 
house  and  sail-loft  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  cham- 
ber, are  magnificent  buildings,  the  former  occup_ving 
nearly  600  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  two  inter- 
mediate spaces,  and  nearly  60  feet  in  width,  and  the 
two  latter  400  feet.  The  two  hemivhouses  and  the  two 
sea-store  houses  occupy  a  line  of  building  which,  with 
the  three  narrow  openings  between  them,  of  25  feet 
each,  extend  800  feet.  The  rope-house,  tarring-house, 
and  other  appendages  of  the  ropery,  are  on  the  same 
scale.  The  two  sets  of  quadrangular  storehouses,  and 
the  two  corres])onding  buildings,  with  the  intervening 
timber-berths  and  saw-pits,  at  the  head  of  the  dry- 
docks,  issuing  from  the  great  basin,  are  all  excellent, 
and  conveniently  placed.  Tiie  smithcry  is  on  a  large 
scale,  and  contiguous  to  it  is  an  iron-mill,  a  copper- 
mill,  and  a  copper-refinery,  at  which  is  re-melted  and 
rolled  all  the  old  copper  which  is  taken  from  ships' 
bottoms  ;  and  here,  also,  are  cast  bolts,  gudgeons,  and 
various  articles  of  copper  used  in  tlie  navy.  The  nuui- 
l)er  of  sheets  manufactured  in  one  year  of  the  war, 
amounted  to  about  300,000,  weighing  above  12,000 
tons  ;  on  which  it  has  l)een  calculated  tluU  a  saving 
of  at  least  £20,000  was  effected  for  the  public,  besides 
obtiiining  a  good,  pure  article.  Most  of  these  were 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  General  Bcutham. 


rikntham's  Services.)  At  the  head  of  the  north  dock 
are  ttie  wood-mills,  at  which  ever}'  article  of  turnery, 
rabetting,  etc.,  is  performed  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
from  Ijoring  the  chamber  of  a  pump  to  the  turning  of  a 
button  for  a  chest  of  drawers.  But  the  principal  part 
of  these  mills  is  the  machinery  for  making  blocks,  con- 
trived l)y  that  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  Brunell  (see 
Tkeugold's  Caui-kntyy),  which  can  not  be  regarded 
without  exciting  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents  and 
skill  of  the  inventor. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  dockyard  Is  chiefly 
occupied  with  seasoning-sheds,  saw-pits,  and  timber- 
berths,  the  working  Ijoat-house,  and  Iwat  f-torehouse. 
On  the  eastern  extremity  are  situated  the  houses  and 
gardens  of  the  superintendent  and  principal  oflicerg  of 
the  yard,  the  chapel,  and  the  royal  naval  college. 

Cap(u:ity  of  a  Dockyard. — Tlie  capacity  of  a  dock- 
yard for  l>uilding,  repairing,  and  refitting  ships  of  war, 
depends  upon  so  many  circumstances  that  it  scarcely 
admits  of  calculation  ;  chiefly,  however,  on  the  facili- 
ties aflbrded  \>y  a  suital)le  arrangement  of  drj'-dockB, 
building-slips,  and  basins,  and  on  the  numl>er  of  ship- 
wrights and  other  artificers  borne  on  the  strength  of 
tlie  yard.  In  building  new  ships,  where  the  materials 
are  at  hand,  and  no  interruptions  occur,  the  capacity 
may  be  ascertained  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. 
To  complete  the  building  of  a  74-gun  ship,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  labor  of  one  man  would  be  required  for 
18,000  days,  or  of  18  men  for  1,000  days,  or  alwut  54 
men  to  finish  her  in  the  space  of  one  j-ear.  A  dock- 
yard, therefore,  with  500  good  shipwrights,  might  be 
expected  to  launch  from  8  to  10  74-gun  ships  eve?y 
year,  if  the  conveniences  of  the  yard  admitted  them  all 
to  be  emploj-ed  on  the  Imilding  ;  but  this  kind  of  ship 
is  now  supplanted  by  ships  of  120  and  130  guns,  re- 
quiring a  relative  increase  of  hands.  With  regard  to 
repairs,  they  are  so  various  and  so  uncertain,  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  form  any  calculation 
that  should  at  all  approach  to  the  truth.  A  writer 
well  versed  in  naval  matters,  in  attemi)ting  to  prove 
the  sufficiency  of  our  dockyards,  without  having  re- 
course to  private  merchant-yards  during  war,  has 
stated,  that  by  a  uniform  system  of  management, 
"  the  annual  regeneration  of  ships-of-the-line  may  be 
safely  reckoned  at  twelve  sail,  and  that  of  frigates,  at 
eight  sail ;  and  that,  l)esides,  there  might  l)e  docked 
for  casual  repairs,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  tico  hun- 
dred and  si~rty-seren  sail  of  ships  and  vessels  of  war." 
— Letter  to  Lord  Melville  on  the  General  State  of  the 
Briti.th  Xavy. — E.  B. 

The  Brooklyn  Navj'  Yard  is  the  most  extensive 
naval  depot  in  the  United  States,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Wallabout  Bay,  at  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
city,  and  contains  45  acres  of  land.  It  is  inclosed  by 
a  substantial  lirick  wall  on  the  land  side,  and  on  the 
left  hand,  as  you  enter  its  gate,  there  is  a  flower-gar- 
den most  tastefully  arranged. 

This  spacious  yard  aftbrds  sufficient  room  for  the 
residence  of  the  officers,  machine-shops,  storehouses, 
etc.  The  most  conspicuous  buildings  are  two  large 
edifices,  250  feet  long  by  125  feet  wide,  and  120  feet 
high,  capable  of  containing  the  large^st  ships  of  war 
while  being  built.  In  time  of  peace  several  national 
vessels  are  usually  to  be  seen  here,  either  laid  up  or 
undergoing  repairs.  A  vast  amount  of  cannon,  can- 
non-balls, bombs,  and  all  kinds  of  munitions  of  war,  is 
always  on  hand  at  this  depot.  The  Brooklyn  dry- 
dock  is  located  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  largest  ships  of  war.  This  is  a  magnifi- 
cent work,  unequalod  by  any  of  the  kind  in  .\merica, 
'  and  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  The 
foundation  Ls  406  feet  long  by  120  wide,  and  the  main 
chaujber  or  biisin  is  286  feet  long  by  3iJ  wide  at  the 
Iwttom,  and  307  feet  long  and  98  wide  at  the  top.  The 
weight  of  the  inm  folding-gates  is  150  tons  ;  the  pumps 
discljarge  40,0iX)  gallons  per  minute.  The  engine- 
house  is  a  tire-proof  building,  containing  machinery  of 
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the  most  perfect  kind.  The  whole  occupied  16  j-ears 
in  the  course  of  construction.  See  Appleton's  Die- 
tionnry  of  Mechanics. 

Dogwood  (Cormis  Florida).  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  hard,  compact,  heavj',  and  fine-grained,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  maj'  be  substituted  for  numerous  purposes  to 
which  boxwood  is  applied  The  sap-wood  is  perfect^ 
white,  and  the  heart-wood  is  of  the  color  of  chocolate. 
In  the  United  States,  it  enters  into  the  construction 
of  many  articles,  both  for  utility  and  ornament,  such 
as  the  handles  of  light  tools,  mallets,  toj-s,  etc.  It  is 
sometimes  used  by  farmers  for  harrow  teeth,  for  the 
hames  of  horse-collars,  and  also  for  shoeing  the  runners 
of  sleds  ;  but  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  applied,  Vjeing 
liable  to  split,  it  should  never  he  -n-rought  till  it  is  per- 
fectly seasoned.  The  shoots,  when  three  or  four  years 
old,  are  found  suitable  for  the  light  hoops  of  small 
casks,  and  in  the  Middle  States,  the  cogs  of  mill- 
wheels  are  made  of  them,  and  the  forked  branches  are 
converted  into  the  yokes  whicli  are  put  upon  the  necks 
of  swine,  to  prevent  them  from  lireaking  into  inclosed 
fields.  In  the  parts  of  the  country  where  it  abounds, 
it  serves  for  excellent  fuel.  The  inner  bark  of  this 
tree  is  extremely  bitter,  and  is  used  as  a  good  substi- 
tute for  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  also  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  galls  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  and  from 
the  bark  of  more  fibrous  roots,  the  American  Indians 
obtain  a  scarlet  dye.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  of 
this  tree  is  also  used  hj-  them  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  tonic,  in  the 
form  of  a  spirituous  impregnation,  and  it  likewise  forms 
a  favorite  repast  for  various  species  of  birds.  In  En- 
gland the  sole  use  of  this  species  is  an  ornamental 
shrub,  and  from  its  large,  white  flowers,  "  emulous  of 
the  purity  of  snow,"  which  finely  contrast  with  the 
"forest  green,"  it  richly  deserves  a  place  in  everj' 
collection  where  it  will  thrive. — Browse's  Trees  of 
America. 

Doldrums.  Seafaring  people  have,  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent,  divided  the  ocean  ofi:'  into  regions,  and 
characterized  them  according  to  the  winds  ;  e.  rj.,  there 
are  the  "trade-wind  regions,"  the  "variables,"  the 
"  horse  latitudes,"  the  "  doldrums,"  etc.  The  '■'  equa- 
torial doldrums"  is  another  of  these  calm  places.  Be- 
sides being  a  region  of  calms  and  baffling  winds,  it  is 
a  region  noted  for  its  rains  and  clouds,  which  make  it 
one  of  the  most  oppressive  and  disagreeable  places  at 
sea.  The  emigrant  ships  from  Europe  for  Australia, 
have  to  cross  it.  They  are  often  baffled  in  it  for  two 
or  three  weeks  ;  then  the  children  and  the  passengers 
who  are  of  delicate  health  suff'er  most.  It  is  a  fright- 
ful grave-3-ard  on  the  way-side  to  that  golden  land. 
— :Maup.y',s  Phys.  Geoff,  of  ike  Sea,  p.  209. 

Dollar,  the  name  of  a  silver  coin  of  Spain  and  of 
the  United  States ;  worth  100  cents.  The  dollar  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  a  German  coin  ;  and  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  there  arc  coins  of  different 
values  so  called.  This  M'ord  corresponds  to  the  Ger- 
man thaler,  the  Low-German  dahler,  the  Danish  daler, 
the  Italian  tallero.  All  these  words,  together  -with  our 
dollar,  are  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Bohemian 
town  Joachinis-Thal  (.Joachim's  Valley),  where,  in 
1518,  the  Count  of  Schlick  coined  silver  pieces  of  an 
ounce  weight.  These,  indeed,  were  not  the  first  of  the 
kind  coined  ;  5'et,  as  thej-  were  numerous  and  very 
good  they  became  generally  known  hy  the  name  of 
Joachim' s-thaler,  which  is  the  German  adjective  of  Jo- 
achim's thai,  and  also  Schlickenthaler  from  the  name 
of  the  Counts.  As  these  coins  were  in  good  repute, 
thalers  were  also  coined  in  other  countries,  but  of  dif- 
ferent value ;  thus  originated  the  laub-ihaler  (leaf- 
dollar),  Phillipps  thaler,  the  Swedish  copper  dollar  etc. 
In  Russia,  a  dollar  is  called  jephimock,  from  Joachim. 
— E.  A.     See  Coins. 

Dolphin,  in  nautical  language,  a  rope  or  strap 
fastened  round  the  mast  of  a  ship  to  give  support  to 


the  puddening  (a  mass  of  yam  or  oakum  used  to  pre- 
vent chafing),  where  the  lower  yards  rest  on  the 
slings.  Dolphin  is  also  applied  to  a  spar  or  buo}'  fui-- 
nished  with  a  large  ring,  and  anchored,  to  which  a 
vessel  may  bend  its  cable. 

Domicil.  In  regard  to  the  states  not  Christian, 
not  onh'  the  Mohammedan  states,  but  all  the  rest,  the 
true  rule  appears  to  be,  that  contracts  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  general,  and  especially  the  con- 
tract of  marriage,  are  not  subject  to  the  lex  loci,  but 
must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicil ;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  such  countries,  a  valid  contract  of  mar- 
riage may  be  solemnized,  and  the  contract  authentica- 
ted, not  only  by  an  ambassador,  but  by  a  consid  of  the 
United  States.  Tlie  English  authorities  come  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  conclusion,  for  similar  reasons. 
"  Noljody  can  suppose,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  "that 
while  the  Mogul  empire  existed,  an  Englishman  (in 
Hindostan)  was  bound  to  consult  the  Koran  for  the 
celebration  of  his  marriage."  In  most  of  the  Asiatic 
and  African  countries,  indeed,  law  is  personal,  not 
local,  as  it  was  in  many  parts  of  modern  Europe  in 
the  formative  period  of  its  present  organization. 
Hence,  in  British  India,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  Jews,  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians,  all  marry  according  to  the 
law  of  their  religion.  The  ecclesiastical  law  of  En- 
gland goes  further  than  this,  for  it  recognizes  the  mar- 
riage of  Englishmen,  celebrated  according  to  the  En- 
glish law,  that  is,  by  a  clergyman,  in  British  factories 
abroad,  though  situated  in  Christian  countries,  but 
countries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Greek  religion. — 
Manual  for  Consuls,  U.  S. 

Merchants. — The  national  charactor  of  merchants 
residing  in  Europe  and  America,  is  derived  from  that 
of  the  countrj'  in  which  they  reside.  In  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  worl'd,  European  persons,  trading  under 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  factories  founded  there, 
take  their  national  character  from  that  association  un- 
der which  they  live  and  carry  on  their  trade.  This 
distinction  arises  from  the  nature  and  habits 'of  the 
countries.  In  the  western  i>arts  of  the  world,  alien 
merchants  mix  in  the  societj'  of  the  natives  ;  access  and 
intermixture  are  permitted,  and  they  become  incor- 
porated to  nearly  the  full  extent.  But,  in  the  East, 
from  almost  the  oldest  times,  an  immiscible  character 
has  been  kept  up :  foreigners  are  not  admitted  into 
the  general  body  and  mass  of  the  nation ;  they  con- 
tinue strangers  and  sojourners,  as  all  their  fathers 
were.  Thus,  with  respect  to  establishments  in  Tur- 
key, the  British  courts  of  prize,  during  war  with  Hol- 
land, determined  that  a  merchant  carrying  on  trade 
at  Sm3-rna,  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  consul, 
was  to  be  considered  a  Dutchman,  and  condemned  his 
property  as  belonging  to  an  enemj'.  And  thus  in 
Cliina,  and  generallj-  throughout  the  East,  persons  ad- 
mitted into  a  factor}',  are  not  known  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar national  character ;  and  not  being  permitted  to 
assume  the  character  of  the  country',  are  considered 
only  in  the  character  of  that  association  or  factor)-. 

But  these  principles  are  considered  not  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  vast  territories  occupied  b}'  the  British 
in  Hindostan ;  because,  as  Sir  AV.  Scott  observes, 
"  though  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mogid  is  occasionallj' 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  policy,  it  hardly 
exists  otherwise  than  as  a  phantom  ;  it  is  not  applied 
in  any  way  for  the  regulation  of  their  estaV)lishments. 
Great  Britain  exercises  the  power  of  declaring  war  and 
peace,  which  is  among  the  strongest  marlis  of  actual 
sovereignty ;  and  if  the  high  and  empyrean  sove- 
reignty of  the  Jlogul  is  sometimes  brouglit  down  from 
the  clouds,  as  it  were,  for  the  purposes  of  policy,  it  by 
no  means  interferes  with  the  actual  authority  whicli 
that  country,  and  the  East  India  Company — a  crea- 
ture of  that  countrj' — exercLse  there  Avitli  full  effect. 
Merchants  residing  there,  are  lience  considered  British 
subjects." — Wheaton's  Jntemational  Law,  Part  iv., 
ch.  1,  p.  408. 
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Dominica,  one  of  the  Leeward  group  of  islands  in 
tlie  West  Indies,  helon;;ing  to  Britain,  and  lying  be- 
tween tiie  French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe,  21  miles  north  of  the  former,  and  ahout  the  same 
distance  south  of  the  latter.  Dominica  was  so  named 
by  Columbus  from  his  having  discovered  it  on  a  Sun- 
day (in  liri:i).  It  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace 
of  Paris,  in  17C3,  but  was  taken  l)y  tiie  French  in  1778. 
At  tiie  peace  of  1783  it  was  restored  to  England,  in 
whose  possessitm  it  has  since  remained.  Dominica  is 
29  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  IG  in 
breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  al)out  180,436  acres.  The 
principal  town  Roseau,  situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of 
the  island,  is  in  lat.  15°  1!)'  N.,  long.  Cl°  28'  W.  The 
surface  is  generally'  rugged  and  mountainous,  inter- 
spersed witli  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys.  The 
highest  ])oint  is  5,314  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  origin  of  this  island  is  volcanic,  and  sulphur  and 
other  volcanic  products  are  aliundant.  The  soil  is 
light  and  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  coffee.  Tiie 
hills  are  covered  witli  valual)le  timl)er  trees  of  the 
kinds  commonly  found  in  tiie  West  Indies.  Game  is 
abundant,  and  the  fislieries  on  the  coast  are  very  pro- 
ductive. Tlie  principal  productions  are  sugar,  molas- 
ses, rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  oranges.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  has  lately  been  introduced  to  a  small  extent, 
and  has  I)een  found  to  answer  very  well,  particularly 
on  land  near  the  sea-coast.  Tiie  principal  staple  prod- 
ucts exported  in  the  years  ending  oth  January,  1852, 
and  otli  January,  1853,  Avere  as  follows  : 

185-2.  1853. 

Sugar 6-2, 16S  cwts.  65,7S8  cwts. 

Kuni 3(),92T  galls.  35,794  galls. 

Molasses 95,600      ••  81,01(;      '• 

Coffee 58,068  lbs.  67,.594  lbs. 

Cocoa a3,8S4    "  69,296    " 

Lime  juice 4,2S0  galls.  5,062  galls. 

Arrowroot .5,944  lbs.  8,525  lbs. 

Oranges 1,019,800  1,854,020 

Cottou  Wool 2,000  lbs.  3,250  lbs. 

The  value  of  exports  and  imports,  and  the  revenue 
for  the  rears  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  were  as  follows  : 

1849.  USD.  1851. 

Imports £.")0,616         £57,656        £71,828 

Exports 4s,070  58,265  62,527 

Revenue 8,913  10,275  12,901 

The  population  in  1844  was  22,200,  of  whom  11,604 
were  females.  The  principal  harbors  are  Roseau  and 
Prince  Rupert's  Bay. — E.B. 

Dornock  is  a  species  of  tigured  linen  of  stout  fabric, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a  town  in  Scotland,  where  it 
was  iirst  manufactured  for  table-cloths.  It  is  the  most 
simple  pattern  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  diaper  or  dam- 
ask style,  and  tlierefore  the  goods  are  usually  of  coarse 
quality  for  common  household  wear.  It  receives  the  fig- 
ure by  reversing  the  flusliing  of  the  warp  and  woof  at 
certain  intervals,  so  as  to  form  squares  or  oblong  rect- 
angles upim  tlie  clotli.  Tlie  most  simple  of  these  is  a  suc- 
cession of  alternate  squares,  forming  an  imitation  of  a 
checker  board  or  mosaic  worlc.  The  coarsest  kinds 
are  generally  woven  as  tweels  of  three  leaves,  wliere 
every  thread  floats  over  two,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
third  in  succession.  Some  of  the  finer  are  tweels  of  four 
or  five  leaves,  but  few  of  more  ;  for  the  six  or  seven 
leaf  tweels  are  seldom  or  never  used,  and  the  eight 
leaf  tweel  is  ooiilined  almost  exclusively  to  damask. 
Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  an  important  commercial 
city  of  Holland,  capital  of  a  cognominal  district  in  the 
province  of  Soutli  Holland,  10  miles  south-east  of  Rot- 
terdam. It  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  Mouse,  said 
to  have  been  separated  from  the  mainland  in  1421,  by 
an  inundation  wiiich  swept  away  72  villages,  and  about 
100,(101)  inhabitants.  Tiiis  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  cities  of 
Holland,  but  the  period  of  its  rise  is  uncertain.  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls  in  1231  liy  Florent  IV.,  Count 
of  Holland,  who  made  it  his  residence,  and  granted  it 
many  iiiiiuirtaut  privileges.  In  1457,  almost  the  entire 
town,  iiuludiiig  the  churcli  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  in 
1366,  and  other  public  buildings,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.     It  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  embnice  tlie  Re- 


formed religion,  and  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  of  the  Span- 
ish king.  In  1572  a  meeting  of  deputies  was  held 
here,  when  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  first  declared  ;  and  in  1018  and  1019  sat  the  cele- 
brated Synod  of  Dort.  The  town-hall  is  a  hand-some 
building;  and  the  principal  church  is  an  old  Gothic 
structure  300  feet  long  by  125  feet  wide,  with  a  heaA'j- 
square  tower,  and  numerous  monumental  stones,  some 
of  great  antiquity.  The  hall  in  which  the  synod  was 
held  is  now  a  public  hou.se.  The  houses  are  generally 
of  an  antique  fashion,  with  the  gables  turned  outward, 
and  many  of  them  date  from  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
occupation.  Dort  possesses  a  good  li.-rbor,  from  which 
two  canals  lead  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  warehouses. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  flax,  salt  fish, 
train  oil,  and  timljer,  brought  down  the  Rhine ;  and 
has  ship-building  docks,  saw-mUls,  sugar  and  salt  re- 
fineries, tobacco  factories,  linen-bleaching  and  white- 
lead  works.  Dort  is  the  birthplace  of  the  brothers 
De  Witt.     Population  (1850),  20,878. 

Doubling,  in  navigation,  the  act  of  sailing  round 
or  passing  beyond  a  cape  or  promontory. 

Doubloon,  or  Dolslon,  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
coin,  being  the  double  of  a  pistole. — E.  B.    See  Coixs. 

Dover,  Straits  of,  the  narrow  channel  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  which  separates  Great  Britain  from 
the  French  coast.  Britain  is  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  once  a  peninsula — the  present  straits  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  isthmus  which  joined  it  to  Gaul. 
"  The  correspondency  of  strata,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  Arct.  Zoohgy,  "on  part  of  the  opposite  .shores  of 
Britain  and  France,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
were  once  united.  The  chalky  cliff's  of  Blancuez,  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  those  to  the  westward 
of  Dover,  exactly  tally.  The  last  are  vast  and  con- 
tinued ;  the  former  short,  and  the  termination  of  the 
immense  bed.  Between  Boulogne  and  Folkestone 
(about  6  miles  from  the  latter)  is  another  memorial  of 
the  junction  of  the  two  countries :  a  narrow  submarine 
hill,  called  the  Rip-raps,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  10  miles  long,  extending  eastward  toward 
the  Goodwin  Sands.  Its  materials  are  boulder-stones, 
adventitious  to  many  strata.  The  depth  of  water  on 
it,  in  very  low  spring-tides,  is  only  14  feet.  The  fish- 
ermen from  Folkestone  have  often  touched  it  with  a 
15-feet  oar,  so  that  it  is  justly  the  dread  of  navigators. 
Many  a  tall  ship  has  struck  on  it,  and  sunk  instantly 
into  21  fathoms  of  water."  In  July,  1782,  the  BelUisle,  of 
of  64  guns,  struck,  and  lay  on  it  during  three  hours,  but 
by  starting  her  beer  and  -water,  got  clear  ofl^.  These 
celebrated  straits  are  only  21  mQes  wide  in  the  narrow- 
est part ;  from  the  pier  of  Dover  to  that  of  Calais,  24 
miles.  It  is  said  that  their  breadth  is  diminishing,  and 
tliat  the}-  are  two  miles  narrower  than  they  were  in  an- 
cient times.  An  accurate  observer  for  50  years,  remarks 
tliat  the  increased  height  of  water,  from  a  decr&ise  of 
breadth,  has  been  apparent,  even  in  that  space.  The 
depth  of  the  channel,  at  a  medium,  in  the  liigliest  spring- 
tides, is  about  25  fatlioms  ;  tlie  bottom  is  either  coarse 
sand  or  rugged  sears,  which  have,  for  ages  unknown, 
resisted  the  attrition  of  the  currents. — E.  A. 

Down  (Ger.  Dunen,  Flanmjhlem ;  Du.  Dons ;  Fr. 
Bun/:  It.  Penna  matta,  Piumini  ;  Sp.  Flojfl,  Plu- 
mazo  ;  Rus.  Puch  ;  Lat.  Pliimcf^,  tlie  fine  feathers  from 
the  breasts  of  several  birds,  particularly  those  of  the 
duck  kind.  That  of  the  eider  duck  is  the  most  valu- 
able. These  birds  pluck  it  from  their  breasts,  and  line 
their  nests  with  it.  Jlr.  Pennant  says  that  it  is  so 
very  elastic,  that  a  quantity  of  it  weighing  only  J  of 
an  ounce,  more  than  rills  the  crown  of  the  largest  hat. 
That  found  in  the  nest  is  most  v;ilued,  and  termed  lire 
iloini :  it  is  much  more  elastic  than  tliat  plucked  from 
the  dead  bird,  which  is  connuratively  little  esteemed. 
The  eider  duck  is  found  on  the  western  islands  of  Soot- 
land,  but  the  down  is  princiiwlly  imported  from  Nor- 
wav  and  Ireland. 
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Dovrns,  a  bank  or  elevation  of  sand,  which  the  sea 
gathers  and  forms  along  its  shores,  and  which  serves 
it  as  a  barrier.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French 
dune,  or  the  Celtic  dun,  a  mountain.  Charles  de  Visch 
(fiompend.  Chronolog.  Exord.  et  Progress.  Abbat. 
Clariss.  B.  Maria:,  de  Dunis^  says,  Vallem  reperit 
arenarwn  collibus,  quos  incolcB  Duj'nen  vacant,  undiqne 
cinciam.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  large  open  plain,  pri- 
marily on  elevated  land. 

Downs  is  particularly'  applied  to  a  famous  roadstead 
for  ships  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
from  Dover  to  the  North  Foreland,  where  both  out- 
ward and  homeward-bound  ships  frequentl}"  make 
some  staj',  and  squadrons  of  menrof-war  rendezvous  in 
time  of  war.  It  affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  is 
defended  bj'  the  castles  of  Deal,  Dover,  and  Sandwich. 

Dragoman,  or  Drogueman,  an  interpreter;  a 
term  of  general  use  in  the  Levant  and  throughout  the 
East.  There  are  dragomans  attached  to  the  embassies 
and  consulates  of  Christian  nations  residing  at  the 
Porte.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Arabic  targeman 
or  targiman,  of  the  verb  taragem,  "  he  has  interpreted." 
From  dragoman  the  Italians  formed  dragoraanno,  and, 
with  a  nearer  relation  to  its  Arabic  etymologj',  turci- 
manno  ;  whence  comes  trucheman,  as  well  as  dragoman 
and  drogueman.     See  Turkey. 

Dragon's  Blood  {Sang  dracon,  Fr. ;  Drachenblut, 
Germ.)  is  a  resinous  substance,  which  comes  to  us 
sometimes  in  small  balls  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  sometimes  in  rods  like  the  finger,  and  sometimes 
like  irregular  cakes.  Its  color,  in  lump,  is  dark 
brown-red  ;  in  powder,  bright  red  ;  friable  ;  of  a  shin- 
ing fracture;  sp.  grav.,  1-196.  It  contains  a  little 
benzoic  acid,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readil}' 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It  is  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  Africa,  South  America,  as  tlie  produce  of 
several  trees,  the  Dracaena  Draco,  the  Pterocarpus 
santalinus,  Pterocarpus  draco,  and  the  Calamus  rotang. 
Dragon's  blood  is  used  chiefly  for  tinging  spirit  and 
turpentine  varnishes,  for  preparing  gold  lacquer,  for 
tooth  tinctures  and  powders,  for  staining  marble,  etc. 
According  to  Herbenger,  it  consists  of  9*07  parts  of  red 
resin,  2  of  fat  oil,  3  of  benzoic  acid,  1'6  of  oxalate,  and 
3-7  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  a  celebrated  English  ad- 
miral, was  born  near  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  in  1545. 
His  father,  who  had  been  bred  a  sailor,  obtained  a 
naval  chaplaincy  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  after- 
ward ^^car  of  Upnor  church,  on  the  Medwaj-.  Young 
Drake  was  educated  at  the  expense  and  under  the  care 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinsman ;  and,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  risen  to  be  purser  of  a  ship 
trading  to  Biscay.  At  twenty  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Guinea;  and  at  twentj'-two  he  was  made  captain  of 
the  Judith.  In  that  capacit}'  he  was  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Juan  d'UUoa,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he 
behaved  most  gallantly  in  the  actions  under  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to  England,  having 
acquired  great  reputation,  though  with  the  loss  of  all 
the  money  which  he  had  embarked  in  the  expedition. 
Having  next  projected  an  attack  against  the  Spaniards 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  former 
losses,  he  set  sail  in  1572,  with  two  small  ships  named 
the  Pasha  and  the  Swan.  He  was  afterward  joined  b}' 
another  vessel ;  and  with  this  small  squadron  he  took 
and  plundered  the  Spanish  town  of  Nombrc  de  Dios. 
With  his  men  he  penetrated  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  committed  great  havoc  among  the  Span- 
ish shipping.  In  these  expeditions  he  was  much  as- 
sisted bj'  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  a  desultor}^  warfare  with  the  Spaniards.  Having 
embarked  his  men  and  filled  liis  sliips  with  plunder,  he 
bore  awa)'  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  August, 
1753. 

In  1589,  Sir  Francis  Drake  commanded  the  fleet  sent 
to  restore  Don  Antonio,  King  of  Portugal,  the  land 
forces  being  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Norris  ;  but 


they  had  hardly  put  to  sea  when  the  commanders  dif- 
fered, and  thus  tlie  attempt  proved  abortive.  But  as 
the  war  with  Spain  continued,  a  more  formidable  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out,  under  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  against  their  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies,  than  had  hitherto  been  undertaken  during  the 
whole  course  of  it.  Here,  however,  the  commanders 
again  disagreed  about  the  plan  ;  and  the  result,  in  like 
manner,  disappointed  public  expectation.  These  dis- 
asters were  keenlj'  felt  bj'  Drake,  and  were  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  board  his 
own  ship,  near  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  in  the 
West  Indies,  January  28th,  1595.— E.  B.  See  Edinh. 
Rev.,  Ixxx.,  197 ;  Dublin  Univ.,  xxiii.,  p.  551 ;  N. 
Am.  Rev.  [Peabody],  lix.,  p.  70;  Littell's  Living 
Age,  iii.,  p.  289. 

Drawback,  a  term  used  in  commerce  to  signifj' 
the  remitting  or  paj'ing  back  of  the  duties  previously 
paid  on  a  commodity  on  its  being  exported.  A  drawback 
is  a  device  resorted  to  for  enabling  a  commodity  affected 
bj'  taxes  to  be  exported  and  sold  in  the  foreign  market 
on  the  same  terms  as  if  it  had  not  been  taxed  at  all.  It 
differs  in  this  from  a  bountj',  that  the  latter  enables  a 
commodity  to  be  sold  abroad  for  less  than  its  natural 
cost,  whereas  a  drawback  enables  it  to  be  sold  exactly  at 
its  natural  cost.  Drawbacks,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  ob- 
served, "do  not  occasion  the  exportation  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  than  would  have  been  exported  had 
no  duty  been  imposed.  They  do  not  tend  to  turn 
toward  any  particular  emploj-ment  a  greater  share  of 
the  capital  of  the  countrj-  than  would  go  to  that  em- 
ploj'ment  of  its  own  accord,  but  onlj'  to  hinder  the 
duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of  that  share  to 
other  emploj-ments.  They  tend  not  to  overturn  that 
balance  which  naturallj'  establishes  itself  among  all 
the  various  employments  of  the  societj',  but  to  hinder 
it  from  being  overturned  bj'  the  duty.  They  tend  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  preserve,  what  it  is  in  most  cases 
advantageous  to  preserve — the  natural  division  and 
distribution  of  labor  in  the  societj'."  Were  it  not  for 
the  system  of  drawbacks,  it  would  be  impossible,  un- 
less when  a  country  enjoj'ed  some  very  peculiar  facil- 
ities of  production,  to  export  any  commodity  that  was 
more  heavily  taxed  at  home  than  abroad.  But  the 
drawback  obviates  this  dif&cultj%  and  enables  mer- 
chants to  export  commodities  loaded  at  home  with 
heavy  duties,  and  to  sell  them  in  the  foreign  market 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  fetched  from  countries 
where  Vney  are  not  taxed.  Most  foreign  artictles  im- 
ported into  this  country  maj'  be  warehoused  for  subse- 
quent exportation.  In  this  case  they  pay  no  duties  on 
being  imported,  and,  of  course,  get  no  drawbacli  on 
their  subsequent  exportation.  Sometimes  a  drawback 
exceeds  the  duty  or  duties  laid  on  the  article ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  excess  forms  a  real  bounty  of  that 
amount,  and  should  be  so  considered. 

Dredging  Machine.  A  machine  for  clearing 
out  or  deepening  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers,  harbors, 
canals,  etc.,  bj'  the  removal  of  deposited  matter. 

Dresden  China.  The  fine  porcelain  ware  known 
as  Dresden  china  was  discovered  bj'  JI.  Boeticher,  who 
was  at  the  time  an  apothecary's  boj',  1700.  Services  of 
this  ware  have  cost  manj'  thousands  of  pounds  each. 
A  costl.y  service,  each  piece  exquisitely  painted,  and 
the  battles  represented,  and  subjects  all  different,  was 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  181G,  and  is  the  finest  in  England. 

Dressing.  A  term  applied  to  gum,  starch,  and 
other  articles  used  in  stiffening  or  preparing  silk,  linen, 
and  other  fabrics. 

Drift,  in  navigation,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  a 
ship's  motion  makes  with  the  nearest  meridian,  when 
she  drives  witli  her  side  to  the  wind  and  waves,  and  is 
not  governed  by  the  helm.  It  also  implies  the  distance 
which  the  .ship  drives  on  tliat  line.  Drift,  in  mining,  a 
passage  cut  between  shaft  and  shaft,  or  a  way  wrought 
under  the  earth. 
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Drift  of  Bottles.  It  is  a  custom  often  practiced 
by  seafaring  people  to  thnjw  a  bottle  overboard,  with  a 
paper,  stating  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  is  done. 
In  the  absence  of  other  information  as  to  currents,  that 
afforded  by  these  mute  little  navij^ators  is  of  great 
value.  They  leave  no  tracks  l)ehind  them,  it  is  true, 
and  their  route  can  not  be  ascertained.  But  knowing 
where  thej-  were  cast,  and  seeing  where  the}'  are  found, 
some  idea  maj'  l)e  formed  as  to  their  course.  Straight 
lines  may  at  least  lie  drawn,  showing  tlie  shortest  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  voyage, 
with  the  time  elapsed.  Admiral  Beechej',  R.  N.,  has 
prepared  a  chart,  representing,  in  this  waj',  the  tracks 
of  more  than  100  bottles.  From  it  it  appears  that  the 
waters  from  evcrj^  quarter  of  the  Atlantic  tend  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  stream.  Bottles  cast  into 
the  sea  midway  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
near  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America  ;  at  the 
extreme  north,  or  further  south,  have  been  found  either 
in  the  West  Indies  or  the  British  isles,  or  within  the 
well-known  range  of  Gulf  Stream  waters.  Of  two  cast 
out  together  in  south  latitude  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
one  was  found  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  the  other  on 
Guernsey,  in  the  English  Channel.  In  the  absence 
of  positive  information  on  the  subject,  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  tliat  the  latter  performed  the  tour  of  the 
Gulf  is  all  but  conclusive.  And  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  some  of  the  bottles  of  the  admiral's  chart 
have  also  performed  the  tour  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  then, 
without  being  cast  ashore,  have  returned  with  the 
drift  along  the  coast  of  Africa  into  the  inter-tropical 
region  ;  thence  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  so  on 
with  the  Gulf  Stream  again.  Another  bottle  thrown 
over  off  Cape  Horn  by  an  American  master  in  1837, 
has  been  recently  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
An  inspection  of  the  chart,  and  of  the  drift  of  the  other 
bottles,  seems  to  force  the  conclusion  that  this  bottle 
too  went  even  from  that  remote  region  to  the  so-called 
higher  level  of  the  Gulf  Stream  reservoir. — Mauuy, 
Phys.  Gvog.  of  the  Sea. 

Drift-sail,  a  sail  used  under  water,  veered  out 
right  a-head  by  sheets,  as  other  sails  are.  It  serves  to 
keep  the  ship's  head  right  upon  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and 
to  prevent  her  driving  too  fast  in  a  current. 

Drift-'wood,  trees  or  timber  carried  out  to  sea  by 
rivers  when  in  flood  ;  timber  drifted  or  floated  by  water. 

Driving,  in  sea  language,  is  said  of  a  ship  when 
her  anchor  fails  to  hold  her  fast,  and  she  floats  awaj' 
with  the  wind  or  tide.  A  vessel  is  also  said  to  drive 
when  she  scuds  before  a  gale. 

Droits  of  Admiralty.  The  perquisites  result- 
ing chiefly  from  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  an 
enemy  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  and  attached  to 
the  office  of  Lord-high-admiral,  or  to  the  crown  when 
that  office  is  vacant.  These  perquisites  were  originally 
vested  in  the  sovereign,  to  enable  him  to  provide  for 
the  expense  of  defending  the  realm,  and  clearing  the 
seas  of  pirates  ;  and  their  value  and  importance  will 
be  at  once  perceived  from  the  following  brief  state- 
ment. In  1708,  one  ship  which  had  been  captured 
brought  £55,000  ;  in  1800,  another  brought  £65,000  ; 
in  1804,  one  captured  ship  was  worth  £105,000  ;  and  in 
180fi,  several  taken  at  once  netted  £155,000.  During 
the  last  war,  also,  the  Dutch  ships  at  one  seizure 
brought  £1,0,W,000;  the  Spanish  ships,  £-2,200,000 ; 
and  so  large  were  the  sums  made  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  in  this  rich  fund,  that  the  crown  one  year, 
after  paying  many  hundreds  of  thousands  to  captors, 
and  large  sums  to  different  branches  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, gave  a  million  out  of  the  residue  to  the  public 
service.  {Edinh.  Rev.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  482.')  By  tlie 
civil  list,  introduced  on  the  accession  of  William  IV., 
it  was  arranged  that  all  droits  of  admiralty  which 
might  accrue  during  his  reign  should  be  paid  into  the 
exchequer  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service  ;  and 
the  civil  list  of  her  present  majesty  has  made  no  altera- 
tion in  that  arrangement. — Bu.vnoe. 


DrO"Wned  Persona.  Directions  for  Restoring 
Persoit.i  App'trently  JJrovmed.  From  K.  B.  Forbes, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Hu- 
mane Societ}'. — Convey  the  body  to  the  nearest 
house,  with  liead  raised.  Strip,  and  rub  dry  ;  wrap 
in  blankets;  inflate  the  lungs  by  closing  the  nostrils 
with  thumb  and  linger,  and  blowing  into  the  mouth 
forcibly,  then  pressing  with  hand  on  the  chest.  Again 
Idow  in  the  mouth  and  press  on  the  chest,  and  so  on 
for  TKN  -MINUTES,  or  until  he  breathes.  Keep  the 
bodj'  warm,  extremities  also.  Continue  rul>bing.  Do 
not  give  up  as  long  as  there  is  an_v  chance  of  success. 

Drugs,  Inspection  of  By  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  June  26,  1848,  to  prevent  the  im[Kirtation  of 
adulterated  and  8i)uriou3  drugs  and  medicines,  it  waa 
provided,  that  all  drugs  and  medicines,  medicinal 
preparations,  including  medicinal  essential  oils  and 
chemical  preparations  used  wholly  or  in  part  as  medi- 
cine, imported  into  the  United  States  from  aliroad, 
shall,  before  passing  the  custom-house,  be  examined 
and  approved,  as  well  in  reference  to  their  quality, 
purity,  and  fitness  for  medicinal  purposes  as  to  their 
value  and  identity  specified  in  the  invoice. 

Also,  that  all  medicinal  preparations,  whether  chem- 
ical or  otherwise,  usually  imported  with  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  shall  have  the  true  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  place  where  they  are  prepared, 
permanently  and  legibly  affixed  to  each  parcel,  by 
stamp,  label,  or  otherwise  ;  and  all  such  medicinal  pre- 
parations imported  without  such  names,  affixed  as 
aforesaid,  shall  tje  adjudged  to  be  forfeited. 

That  if,  on  examination,  any  drugs,  medicines,  med- 
icinal preparations,  whether  chemical  or  otherwise, 
including  medicinal  essential  oils,  are  found,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  examiner,  to  be  so  far  adulterated,  or  in 
any  manner  deteriorated,  as  to  render  them  in  strength 
and  puritv  inferior  to  the  standard  established  \>\  the 
United  States,  Edinburg,  London,  France,  and  German 
pharmacopoeias  and  dispensaries,  and  thereby  improper, 
unsafe,  or  dangerous  to  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes, 
a  return  to  that  effect  shall  be  made  upon  the  invoice ; 
and  the  articles  so  noted  shall  not  pass  the  custom- 
house, unless,  on  re-examination  of  a  strictly  analytical 
character,  called  for  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  the  re- 
turn of  the  examiner  shall  be  found  erroneous  ;  and  it 
shall  be  declared  as  the  result  of  such  analysis,  that  the 
said  articles  may  properly,  safely,  and  without  danger, 
be  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

That  tha  owner  or  consignee  shall  at  all  times,  when 
dissatisfied  with  the  examiner's  return,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  calling,  at  his  own  expense,  for  a  re-examina- 
tion ;  and  depositing  with  the  collector  such  sum  as 
the  latter  may  deem  suflScient  to  defray  such  expense, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  procure  some  com- 
petent analytical  chemist  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  of  the  colleges  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  if  any  such  institutions  exist 
in  the  State  in  which  the  collection  district  is  situated,  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  articles  included  in  said  return, 
and  a  report  upon  the  same,  under  oath  ;  and  in  case 
the  report,  which  shall  be  final,  shall  declare  the  return 
of  the  examiner  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  said  article? 
to  be  of  the  requisite  strength  and  purity,  aceordffig  to 
the  standards  referred  to  in  the  next  preceding  section 
of  this  act,  the  entire  invoice  shall  be  passed  without 
reservation,  on  payment  of  the  customary-  duties  ;  but 
in  case  the  examiner's  return  shall  be  sustained  by  the 
analysis  and  report,  the  said  articles  shall  remain  in 
charge  of  the  collector,  and  the  owner  or  consignee,  on 
payment  of  the  charges  of  storage  and  other  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  by  the  L'nited  States,  and  on  giv- 
ing of  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  collector, 
to  land  said  articles  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  re-exporting  them  at  any 
time  within  the  period  of  six  months  after  the  report 
of  the  analysis  ;  but  if  the  said  articles  shall  not  l>e  sent 
out  of  the  United  St^ites  within  the  time  specified,  it 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  said  time,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  destroyed,  hold- 
ing the  owner  or  consignee  responsible  to  the  United 
States  for  payment  of  all  charges,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  said  articles  had  been  re-exported. 

Drugget,  a  coarse  and  flimsy  woolen  texture, 
chiefly  used  for  covering  carpets.  It  was  formerly 
extensively  emploj-ed  as  an  article  of  clothing  among 
the  poorer  classes,  more  especially  of  females  ;  but 
this  and  similar  faljrics  are  now  almost  wholly  super- 
seded bj-  cotton  goods,  which  induce  greater  cleanli- 
ness. 

Drummond  Light.  The  three  angles  of  the 
enormous  triangles  by  which  a  topographical  sun-ey  is 
primarilj'  conducted,  sometimes  80  or  100  miles  asun- 
der, must  be  visible  one  from  another  ;  but  how  to 
produce  the  visibility  ?  In  the  earlier  surveys,  where 
such  daring  distances  were  not  attempted,  a  signal 
light  was  in  some  cases  obtained  by  reflecting  the  light 
of  the  sun  from  a  well-adjusted  surface  of  polished  tin, 
or  by  Bengal  lights  being  fired  at  night,  or  by  a  pow- 
erful Argand  lamp  being  placed  behind  a  lens  or  before 
a  parabolic  reflector  :  Ijut  Lieutenant  Drummond,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Irish  survey,  made  a  happy 
suggestion  whicn  eclipsed  in  efiiciencj-  all  others.  In 
what  is  called  the  Drummond  or  Lime  Lif/ht,  a  small 
ball  of  lime  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  spirit-flame 
fed  by  pure  oxygen  gas ;  the  flame,  in  a  highly-vivid 
state,  heats  the  lime  to  an  intense  degree,  and  in  this 
heated  state,  it  emits  a  light  of  surprising  brilliancy, 
far  exceeding  that  of  any  flame  yet  seen.  So  beauti- 
fully was  Drummond's  apparatus  constructed,  that  the 
lamp  fed  itself  -vrith  spirit  and  with  oxygen,  supplied 
itself  with  balls  of  lime  as  each  one  slowly  wasted, 
and  reflected  its  surpassing  light  from  an  exquisitely- 
polished  parabolic  surface  of  silvered  copper.  It  was 
not  merely-  figuratively  but  literally  true,  that  a  piece 
of  lime,  not  bigger  than  a  boy's  marble,  emitted  a  light 
at  Londonderry  whicli  was  visible  at  Belfast — a  dis- 
tance in  a  direct  line  of  nearly  seventj-  mUes.  On  a 
later  occasion  Colonel  Colljj-  made  a  lime-light  signal 
visiljle  from  Antrim  in  Ireland  to  Ben  Lomond  in 
Scotland,  a  straight-line  distance  of  95  miles.  See 
Light-houses. 

Dry  Distillation.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
dLstillation  of  substances  per  se,  or  without  the  ad- 
dition of  water :  thus  if  we  put  wood  into  a  retort  or 
other  distillatory  apparatus,  and  subject  it  to  heat,  it 
yields  tar,  vinegar,  water,  and  various  gaseous  and 
other  matters.     See  Distillation. 

Drying  Machines.  The  drjing  process,  by  cen- 
trifugal agency-,  is  of  very  wide  application.  Bleach- 
ers, dyers,  and  calico-printers  use  it.  The  wet  mass  of 
cloth  or  j-am  is  put  into  a  hollow  cylinder ;  this  cyl- 
inder is  made  to  revolve  from  1  to  2  thousand  times  in 
a  minute ;  the  moisture  is  driven  from  the  cloth  with 
great  violence ;  openings  are  left  to  afford  an  exit  for 
this  water  into  an  outer  vessel,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  cloth  is  nearly  dry.  Nothing  but  actually  wit- 
nessing the  process,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  rapiditj'  of  this  drj-ing  process.  In  some  of  the 
baths  and  laundries  now  established,  machines  of  this 
kind  are  employed  to  supersede  the  hard  necessity  of 
"  wringing"  the  wet  linen — a  great  boon  to  the  poor 
women  who  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

Dry  Rot.  A  most  destructive,  and  apparently 
infectious  disease  in  timber,  which,  by  decomposing 
the  fibres,  deprives  it  of  all  strength,  and  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  reduces  it  to  a  mass  of  drj-  dust ;  a 
circumstance  from  which  it  seems  to  have  derived  its 
name,  which,  perhaps,  would  be  better  expressed  by 
that  of  sap  rot. 

Though  this  disease  must  from  its  nature  have 
been  co-existent  with  the  timl>er-trees,  it  would  not 
seem  to  have  excited  much  attention,  and  perliaps  was 
not  Itnown,  certainly  not  by  its  present  name,  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  at  some  period,  we 


rather  think,  of  Sir  John  Pringle's  presidency  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  London.  But  for  a  long  time  after 
this  little  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  it ;  its 
ravages  being,  in  all  probability,  inconsiderable,  in 
comparison  with  what  they  have  been  of  late  years. 
Even  now,  the  disease  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  confined  to 
modern-buUt  houses  and  modem-built  ships,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  ships  of  the  navy.  The  proximate 
cause  of  it  has,  therefore,  rightly  enough,  as  it  would 
seem,  been  ascribed  to  the  unseasonable  state  of  the 
timber,  when  placed  in  certain  situations,  and  under 
particular  circumstances.  It  could  not  fail,  in  the 
course  of  the  late  long-protracted  war,  to  become  a 
matter  of  general  observation,  that  a  more  rapid  decay 
than  usual  had  become  almost  universal  throughout 
the  fleet,  and  especially  among  the  newest  and  most 
recently  repaired  ships.  Many  anxious  inquiries  were 
instituted,  and  experiments  made,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  real  cause  of  a  decay,  the  further  pre- 
vention of  which  was  so  highly  important  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  security.  The  alarm  was  greatly 
increased  when,  in  1810,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  a  first 
rate  ship  of  war,  shortly  afterward  launched  at  Dept- 
ford,  was  discovered,  after  a  close  examination,  to 
have  all  her  upper  works  infected  with  the  dr-y  rot ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  ends  of  most  of  the  beams,  car- 
lings,  and  ledges,  the  joinings  of  the  planks,  etc.,  were 
observed  to  be  covered  with  a  mouldy,  fibrous,  and  re- 
ticulated crust,  and  the  parts  of  the  timber  so  covered 
to  be  perfectlj'  rotten.  All  the  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals of  the  day  were  filled  with  this  alarming  fact,  and, 
in  consequence  thereof,  a  multitude  of  dry  rot  doctors 
proftered  their  assistance :  one  having  a  nostrum  for 
eradicating  the  disease  where  it  had  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  another  for  preventing  its  further  approach. 
Some  of  these  specifics  were  expensive  and  incon- 
venient, many  of  them  impracticable  of  application, 
and  most  of  them  futile  and  objectionable  in  one  waj' 
or  another.  These  doctors,  in  fact,  like  the  pln'sicians 
for  the  human  body,  when  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
unknown,  were  laboring  altogether  in  the  dark,  having 
no  other  guide  to  direct  them  than  their  own  Avhims 
and  fancies,  each  being  ignorant  of  the  eftect  of  the 
respective  experiments  which  they  wished  to  try  on 
this  diseased  machine. 

Process  of  the  Common  Rot. — Authors  are  at  variance 
among  themselves,  whether  the  common  rot  in  timber, 
or  the  dry  rot,  be  not  one  and  the  same  disease.  A 
little  reflection,  however,  will,  we  conceive,  lead  us  to 
consider  them  as  essentially  different,  both  in  the 
symptoms,  the  progress,  and  the  causes,  though  the 
ejfect  of  destroying  the  fibre  of  the  wood  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same.  If  a  post  of  wood,  for  instance,  be 
driven  into  the  ground,  seasoned,  or  unseasoned,  it  will 
speedily  begin  to  decay  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or,  as  it  were,  between  the  earth  and  the  air ; 
if  driven  into  the  earth  through  water,  as  in  a  pond, 
the  decay  will  commence  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  between  wind  and 
water,  while  all  above  water,  and  all  that  is  constantly 
immerged  in  the  water,  as  well  as  the  part  in  the  earth, 
will  remain  sound.  Thus,  also,  a  beam  of  wood  let 
into  a  damp  wall,  will  begin  to  rot  just  where  it  enters 
the  wall ;  so  will  wooden  bannisters  when  they  are  let 
through  the  top  and  foot-rails.  In  these,  and  similar 
cases,  the  rot  begins  externally,  and  its  progress  is  in- 
ward, and  is  more  or  less  accelerated  by  the  alternate 
action  of  wind,  heat,  and  moisture,  being  greatest  when 
the  alternatives  of  exposure  to  wet  and  drought  are 
most  frequent,  and  least  when  constantly  immersed  in 
water,  or  constantly  preserved  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
Such  we  believe  to  be  the  usual  process  of  the  com- 
mon rot  in  wood,  and  it  is  evidently  occasioned  by  al- 
ternate exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  to 
moisture  and  drj'ness,  to  heat  and  cold. 

Process  of  the  Dry  Rot. — If  the  same  post  be  well 
charred,  or  covered  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  paint, 
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or  varnish,  or  tar,  no  such  effect  will  be  produced  ex-  I 
ternally,   the   coating   being    sufficient    to    protect    it 
against  the  action  of  the  weather ;  but   if  it   should 
happen  to  be  a  green,  or  unseasoned  piece  of  wood  so 
tarred  or  painted,  in  no  great  length  of  time  the  wood 
will  be  found  to  have  begun  to  decaj'  inlernalli/,  while 
the  outer  surface  appears  uninjured,  I)Ut  at  length  it  will 
also  jield  to  the  disease.     If  this  piece  of  wood  had 
been  placed  in  a  warm  cellar  or  dose  room,  where  there  is 
little  or  no  circulation  of  air,  and  more  particularly  if 
the  room  or  cellar  were  damp,  there  would  be  per- 
ceived, in  no  great  length  of  time,  a  fme  mouldy  coat-  , 
ing  S])read  over  its  surface,  of  a  brownish  j-ellow  or  , 
dirty  white ;  and  shortly  afterward  it  would  be  found,  I 
on  examination,  to  resemble  in  its  form  and  structure 
some  of  the  beautifully  ramified  a!ff<r,  or  sea  weeds  ;  ; 
which,  in  process  of  time  would  become  more  compact,  , 
the  interstices  being  so  completely  filled  up  as  to  give  j 
the   whole  mass   the  appearance  and  consistence  of  | 
leather.    "At  first,"  says  one  writer,  "  its  appearance  , 
is  that  of  fine  fibres  running  on  the  surface  in  endless 
ramifications,  resembling  the  nervous  fil)res  of  leaves  ; 
prescntlj'  the  interstices  are  tilled  up  with  a  spongy  or 
leather-lilie  substance,  assuming  the  character  of  crj'p- 
togamous  plants  distinguished  by  the  name  of  fun- 

f/US." 

By  Mr.  Wade,  the  general  sj'mptoms  of  drj/  rot  are 
thus  described  :  "  The  wood  at  first  swells ;  after 
some  time  it  changes  its  color,  then  emits  gases  wliich 
have  a  mouldy  or  musty  smell.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  it  the  mass  arises,  and  cracks  in  transverse 
directions.  Lastly,  it  becomes  pulverulent,  and  forms 
vegetable  earth  ;  and,  generally,  in  some  of  these 
stages  of  decay,  the  different  species  of  fungus  are 
found  to  vegetate,  on  the  mass." — Treatise  an  the  Dry 
Hot  in  Timber,  by  Thomas  Wade. 

These  appearances  do  not  invariably  take  place,  the 
surface  of  the  diseased  timlier  sometimes  remaining 
unchanged,  while  the  process  of  rotting  is  going  on 
within ;    they   are.   however,    pretty  constant.       But 
however  sound  the  surface  may  be,  it  will  appear,  on 
examining  the  piece  of  wood,  placed  in  a  situation 
similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  that  the  whole  of 
the  interior  fibres  are  decomposed,  and  become  a  mass 
of  dust  inclosed  within  a  thin  external  shell.      No 
charring  of  the  surface,  no  paint,  tar,  or  varnish,  will  i 
prevent  this  process  from  taking  place,  when  the  seeds  | 
of  the  dr}'  rot  exist,  and  are  placed  in  a  situation  favor-  | 
able  for  their  growth,  though  they  may  prevent  the  I 
external  character  of  mouldiness  from  taking  place  on 
the  surface.  | 

Characteristic  Difference  of  the  two  Rots. — The  | 
symptomatic  difference,  then,  between  the  common  rot 
and  the  dry  rot  may  perhaps  be  thus  defined  :  Com- 
mon rot  is  a  disease  in  timber,  occasioned  by  the  alter- 
nations of  the  weather  acting  on  its  surface,  and  de- 
stroying its  filires  externally  inward.  Dry  rot  is  a 
disease  in  timber,  occasioned  by  being  shut  up  in 
warm,  close,  and  moist  situations,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  destroj-  its  fibres  by  a  process  acting  internally 
outward. 

Causes  of  the  Dry  Rot. — Without  stopping  to  inquire 
in  what  manner,  and  by  what  agency,  chemical  or  me- 
chanical, or  both,  the  common  rot  acts  on  the  external 
fibres  of  the  wood,  the  effect  of  alternate  exposure  to 
the  weather  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  further 
proof  as  to  its  V)eing  tlie  immediate  cause.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  dry  rot  is  equally  obvious  ;  but  the  , 
predisposing  state  of  the  timber  to  contract  the  disease 
is  not  so  clear  a  problem.  Accordingly,  thodries  with- 
out end  have  been  hatched  to  explain  the  ])lienomenon. 
A  writer  in  a  public  journal,  who  has  sliglitly  touched 
on  the  subject,  thus  explains  it:  "  It  is  well  known," 
he  observes,  *'  that  if  a  piece  of  green  wood  be  laid  ; 
across  a  tire,  the  air  within,  expanded  by  the  heat,  will 
drive  out  at  each  extremity  a  viscous  fluid,  possessing  , 
the  property  of  disposing  itself  on  the  surface  in  retic-  i 


ulated  filaments.  The  same  appearance  of  nervous 
foliation  is  not  uncommon  in  the  intermediate  spaces 
of  the  concentric  layers  of  the  alhurwim  of  wo<xl ;  and 
the  core  or  heart  of  trees,  and  particularly  of  the  pitch- 
pine,  after  its  passage  in  the  heated  hold  of  a  ship,  ia 
often  enveloped  with  a  membranous  corticle,  like  that 
which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  bark.  All  these 
appearances  are  certain  indications  of  the  rfry  rot ;  and 
they  point  out,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  the  sap, 
or  principle  of  vegetation,  brought  into  activity,  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease  ;  the  fffi-rt,  though  infinitely  more 
rapid,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  rot.  It  i« 
still  a  problem,  in  what  manner  this  sap  circulates ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the 
alburnum,  or  sap-wood,  are  tilled  with  it  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  that  they  are  empty  in  the  winter ; 
that  it  is  organized  matter,  developipg  itself  by  heat 
in  all  the  various  forms  of  new  bark,  leaves,  and 
Ijranchcs.  The  stem  of  a  tree  cut  down,  ■will,  on  the 
return  of  summer,  make  an  effort  to  push  out  leaves  ; 
a  more  feeble  effort  of  this  organized  sap  ends  in  the 
production  of y«n(;ro«  only." — Quartrrrly  Revietr,  No.  xv. 
The  real  efficient  cause  of  the  dr>'  rot,  is  that  of  the 
juices  of  the  timber  being  brought  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  occasioned  generally  by  exposure  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  in  a  stagnant 
atmosphere.  "  To  favor  this  process,"  says  Mr.  'Wade, 
"  as  much  as  possible,  the  air  and  water  should  not  be 
renewed,  as  they  undergo  a  decomposition,  which  takes 
place  verj-  slowly."  From  the  structure  of  timber  be- 
ing composed  longitudinally  of  an  assemblage  of  pipes 
or  tubes,  it  is  only  necessary  that  one  end  of  a  log  of 
wood  should  be  placed  in  a  damp  or  wet  situation,  to 
occasion  the  moisture  to  be  conveyed  U>  the  opfwsite 
end  by  capillary  attraction ;  and  hence  arises  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  the  disease,  which  will  always  spread 
wherever  the  moisture  finds  its  way  ;  and  even  where 
there  is  no  moisture,  it  will  be  created  Ijy  the  filaments 
of  the  fungi  working  their  way  through  the  tubes  of 
the  tlry  wood  and  carrj-ing  it  with  them.  Hence,  also, 
the  rapid  decay  in  ships  of  war.  from  the  great  inter- 
nal heat  occasioned  by  the  number  of  men,  the  moist- 
ure, and  the  close  air.  Hence,  also,  in  houses,  the 
dry  rot  always  first  appears  in  the  lower  apartments, 
where  the  floors,  partitions,  skirting-lnjards,  etc.,  are 
supplied  with  moisture  from  the  wet  walls  on  the 
ground.  In  the  London  houses  there  is  generally  a 
room  on  the  basement  story,  called  the  house-keeper's 
room,  which  is  boarded,  and  carefully  covered  over 
with  an  oiled  floor-cloth.  In  such  a  room  the  drj'  rot 
is  sure  to  make  its  appearance.  The  wood  absorbs  the 
aqueous  vapor  which  the  oil-cloth  will  not  allow  to  es- 
cape, and  being  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  air  in  such 
apartments,  the  decay  goes  on  most  rapidly  ;  and,  as 
3Ir.  Wade  ol)serves,  "  if  the  seed  of  fungus  be  present, 
tlie  plant  is  developed  in  all  the  superlluity  of  vigor 
exhibited  in  a  hot-house,  where  the  same  means  are 
resorted  to,  namely,  an  atmosphere  scientiiically  and 
artificially  heated,  and  highly  charged  with  aqueous 
vapor."  Timber  may,  in  fact,  have  the  seeds  of  dry 
rot  within  it,  and  yet  by  proper  treatment  be  kept 
sound  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Thus,  ships  laden 
with  particular  cargoes,  afford  remarkalde  inst;incesof 
the  effects  of  such  cargoes  on  their  duration.  The 
warm  moisture  created  by  a  cargo  of  hemp  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  timber,  and  promotes  a  rapid  putrefac- 
tion. Mr.  Chapman  says,  that  the  ship  Brothers,  built 
at  Whitl>y,  of  green  timber,  proceeded  to  Petersburg 
for  a  cargo  of  hemp.  The  next  year  it  was  found,  on 
examination,  that  her  timbers  were  rotten,  and  all  the 
|>lanking,  excepting  a  thin  external  skiu.  A  lading 
of  cotton  is  always  injurious  to  the  shij>.  and  even  teak 
is  aflVcted  by  a  cargo  of  pepper.  The  timber  which  is 
brought  from  America  in  the  heated  hold  of  a  ship,  is 
invariably  covered  over,  on  being  landed,  with  a  com- 
plete coating  of  fungus.  It  was  the  too  general  use  of 
this  timber  in  ships  of  the  royal  navy  that  at  one  time 
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increased  the  disease  to  such  an  alarming  degree. 
Those  ships,  on  the  contran^  which  are  employed  con- 
Ptantly  in  the  coal  and  lime-trade,  are  very  durable, 
and  have  been  known  to  last  for  a  centurj'.  These 
effects  are  obviously  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exclusion  of 
air  in  the  one  ease  from,  and  the  free  admission  of  it 
in  the  other  to,  the  interior  surface  of  the  ship,  assisted 
in  the  latter  instance  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  by 
the  coals  and  lime  from  the  timber  and  planking. 

Prevention  of  Dry  Rot. — If  we  arrive  at  the  right 
conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  dry-rot  in  timber,  we  can 
be  at  no  loss  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  treatment  for 
the  prevention  of  the  disease.  The  experiments  for 
this  purpose  have  been  ver}-  numerous,  but  may  be 
classed  under  three  general  heads  ;  desiccation  or  sea- 
soning ;  immersion  in  earth,  sand,  or  water  ;  and  im- 
pregnation with  some  foreign  matter,  which  will  resist 
putrefaction. 

The  most  simple  and  common  mode  of  preventing 
the  decomfiosition  of  vegetable  matter,  is  by  depriving 
it  of  moisture.  Various  schemes  have  been  put  in 
practice  for  drying  the  juices  in  large  logs  of  timber. 
Time  alone  will  do  it  when  the  wood  is  placed  in  fa- 
vorable situations,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  Ary  atmosphere, 
and  constanth-  exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  ; 
but  time  will  also  produce  the  rot  in  timber  when  piled 
up  in  stacks  in  the  open  air,  iml>ibing  moisture  from 
the  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  alternatives  of  weather  ;  scorched  at  one 
time  bj'  the  heat  of  the  sun,  at  another  drenched  with 
rain,  and  rent  and  split  in  everj'  possible  way  by  the 
freezing  of  the  water  which  has  insinuated  itself  into 
the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  wood.  It  was  formerly, 
and,  indeed,  till  very  lately,  the  practice  to  let  ships 
of  war  remain  on  the  stocks  in  frame  for  two,  three,  or 
four  years,  to  season,  as  it  was  called  ;  but  there  never 
"was  so  mistaken  a  notion.  "  When  a  ship,"  says  Mr. 
Wade,  "  is  built,  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  lower 
part  forms  a  grand  reservoir  for  all  the  rain  that  falls  ; 
and  as  the  timbers  in  that  part  are  placed  as  close 
together  as  possible,  the  wet  escapes  very  slowly. 
Those  timbers  are  alwaj's  soaked  with  moisture,  and, 
to  some  distance  from  the  keel,  exhibit  a  green  appear- 
ance ;  their  green  matter,  when  viewed  through  a  mi- 
croscope, is  found  to  be  a  beautiful  and  completeh' 
formed  moss,  which  vegetates  at  the  expense  of  the 
timber.  If  to  season  timber  be  only  to  dry  it,  the 
sooner  it  is  dried  the  better  ;  and  when  completely  drv, 
it  can  not  too  soon  be  employed  in  ship-building,  when 
it  should  be  kept  drj-.  It  can  not  answer  any  end  to 
have  seven  years'  wear  out  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks." 
At  length  our  shipwrights  are  convinced  of  this  truth, 
and  the  plan  now  generally  adopted  in  ship-building  is 
to  protect  the  vessel  by  a  roofed  structure,  with  the 
sides  open  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air,  but  to  exclude 
all  moisture,  as  well  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  Tsee  Dock- 
yards) ;  a  practice  which  we  have  tardily  adopted 
from  the  Swedes  and  the  Venetians.  A  new  system 
seems  also  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  piling  of  the 
timber  stacks.  Instead  of  their  being  placed  on  old,  use- 
less, and  often  rotten  logs  of  timber  resting  on  the 
ground,  they  are  now  insulated  from  the  earth  on  stone 
or  iron  pillars  ;  and  in  place  of  their  surfaces  coming 
in  contact  with  each  other,  pieces  of  wood  are  placed 
between  them  so  as  to  admit  of  a  circulation  of  air. 
Nothing  further  appears  to  be  wanting  but  to  protect 
the  tops  and  the  ends  of  the  stocks  or  piles  from  the 
effects  of  the  weather. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  artificial  and  rapid  desicca- 
tion, that  of  charring  is  perhaps  the  best ;  but  it  is 
liable  to  two  objections  ;  the  first  is,  that  if  the  surface 
be  completely  charred,  it  diminishes  very  much  the 
strength  of  the  timber ;  and,  secondly,  it  the  more 
readily  attracts  moisture.  The  juices  of  timber  may 
be  drawn  off  or  hardened  by  kiln-drying  ;  but  this  also 
disturbs  the  arrangement  of  tlie  fibres,  and  deprives 
the  wood  of  a  great  part  of  its  strengtii. 


Experiments — Seasoning  Timber. — The  experiments 
made  by  !Mr.  Lukin  for  the  rapid  seasoning  of  green 
oak  timber,  promised  at  one  time  much  success,  but 
ended  in  disappointment.  He  conceived,  that  if  the 
acid  and  the  waterj'  particles  were  driven  out  of  a 
piece  of  oak  timber  by  some  process  which  should  pre- 
vent the  surface  from  splitting,  the  fibres  would  be 
brought  closer  into  contact,  and  whilst  the  log  lost  in 
weight  it  would  gain  in  strength.  With  this  view  he 
buried  a  piece  of  wood  in  pulverized  charcoal,  in  a 
heated  oven.  The  log  wore  a  promising  appearance  ; 
the  surface  was  close  and  compact ;  it  had  lost  in  its 
weight  and  dimensions  ;  but  when  divided  with  the 
saw,  the  fibres  were  discovered  to  have  started  from 
each  other,  exhibiting  a  piece  of  fine  net-work,  resem- 
bling the  inner  bark  of  a  ti'ee. 

The  bad  effects  of  applying  artificial  heat  to  the  sea- 
soning of  green  timber,  were  strongly  exemplified  by 
a  practice  introduced  very  generally  into  our  ships  of 
war  which  had  exhibited  indications  of  the  dry  rot, 
particularly  in  the  Queen  Charlotte.  Enormous  fires 
were  made  in  stoves  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
ship,  and  the  heat  led  in  tubes  to  the  cavities  between 
the  timbers,  etc.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  an  increase  of  the  mischief  they 
were  intended  to  prevent.  Ever}'  part  of  the  ship  was 
converted  into  a  hot-house,  and  every  part  where  the 
seeds  of  fungi  had  been  deposited  began  to  throw  out  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  mushrooms  ;  and  where  tliese  did  not 
appear,  the  juices  of  the  wood  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  fermentation,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  twelve-month, 
a  great  part  of  her  upper  works  became  a  mass  of  rot- 
tenness. After  staving  the  powder  magazines  of  some 
of  the  ships,  there  appeared  under  their  floors,  which 
are  contiguous  to  much  moisture,  numbers  of  large 
excrescences  of  a  leatherj'  consistence,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  quart  glass-decanter  ;  and  in  all  such  parts 
where  two  surfaces  of  the  wood  were  imperfectly 
brought  into  contact,  were  whole  masses  of  fungi. 

Winter-felled  Timber. — Another  mode,  of  very  an- 
cient standing,  was  practiced  for  getting  rid  of  the 
juices  of  timber.  This  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by 
felling  the  tree  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  sap  had 
descended  and  the  vessels  were  empty.  By  this  prac- 
tice the  bark  of  the  oak,  so  valuable  in  the  process  of 
tanning,  was  lost,  as  it  will  strip  onh'  from  the  wood 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  sap  is  said  to  be 
rising.  The  supposed  superior  quality  of  the  wood, 
when  winter-felled,  and  the  general  practice  of  felling 
oak  timber  at  that  season,  may  be  inferred  from  a  stat- 
ute of  James  I.,  l)y  which  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person 
or  persons  shall  fell,  or  cause  to  be  felled,  any  oaken 
trees  meet  to  be  barked,  when  bark  is  worth  2s.  a  cait- 
load  (timber  for  the  needful  building  and  reparation  of 
houses,  ships,  or  mills,  only  excepted),  but  between 
the  first  daj'  of  April  and  the  last  day  of  June,  not  even 
for  the  king's  use,  out  of  barking-time,  except  for 
building  or  repairing  his  majesty's  houses  or  ships. 

The  old  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  is  the  standing  exam- 
ple generally  quoted  to  prove  the  beneficial  effects  of 
winter-felled  timber.  We  are  informed  bj'  one  writer 
that,  when  taken  in  pieces,  after  47  years'  service,  the 
old  timber  was  still  so  hard  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  drive  a  nail  into  it,  and  all  future  writers  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  this  was  owing  to  its  being  winter- 
felled.  Mr.  Pett,  liowever,  wlio  built  her,  takes  r.c 
notice  of  any  such  circumstance.  lie  merely  says  he 
was  commanded  by  the  king,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1G35, 
to  hasten  into  the  north  to  procure  the  frame-timbers, 
plank,  and  treenails,  for  the  great  new  ship  at  Wool- 
wich. But  he  left  his  son  behind  to  ship  the  moulds, 
provisions,  and  workmen,  in  a  hired  ship,  to  transport 
them  to  Newcastle  ;  that  the  frame,  as  it  was  got 
readv,  was  sent  in  colliers  from  Newcastle  and  Sun- 
derland ;  and  that,  on  the  21st  December,  in  the  same 
year.,  the  keel  was  laid  in  the  dock  ;  and  in  less  than 
two  years  after  this  she  was  launched.    Now,  as  it  was 
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the  middle  of  Maj-  before  Mr.  Pett  received  his  maj- 
esty's commands  to  procure  timber  for  this  ship,  and 
as  she  was  on  the  stocks  the  same  year,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  the  timber  procured  and  sent  in  colliers 
from  Newcastle  to  Woolwich,  was  felled  in  the  winter ; 
much  less  could  it  have  been  "  stripped  of  its  bark  in 
the  sprinfj,  and  felled  the  second  succeeding  autumn," 
as  Mr.  Wade  has  it. 

Neither  is  there  the  least  proof  of  the  old  Royal 
William,  recently  broken  up,  when  a  century  old,  be- 
ing built  of  winter-felled  timber.  The  fact  is,  that  she 
was  rebuilt  half  a  dozen  times,  and  the  only  old  and 
original  timlier  remaining  in  her  was  in  the  lowest 
part  of  her  hull,  always  immersed  in  the  salt-water 
externally,  and  washed  with  the  bilge-water  inter- 
nally ;  and  the  wood  froni  this  part  of  her,  when 
broken  up,  was  perfectly  sound,  but  quite  black,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  being  charred. 

As  far  as  experiments  have  been  made,  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  timber  felled  in  the  winter  is 
at  all  more  duralile  than  that  which  is  felled  at  the 
usual  time.  In  the  year  17D3,  the  I/airke,  sloop-of- 
war,  was  ordered  to  be  built,  one  side  being  of  timber 
that  had  been  l)arked  in  the  spring  and  felled  in  the 
winter,  and  the  other  side  with  timber  felled  at  the 
asual  time.  In  1803  she  was  reported  to  be  in  so  bad 
a  state  of  rottenness,  that  she  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
in  pieces,  Avhen  no  difference  whatever  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  state  of  the  timbers  of  the  two  sides.  It 
is  said,  however,  in  Derrak's  Memoirs  of  the  Navy, 
"  that  the  timber  had  been  stripped  in  the  spring  of 
1787,  and  not  felled  until  the  autumn  of  1790,"  and  this 
is  given  as  an  explanation  of  the  failure.  Why  the 
barking  in  the  spring  should  add  to  the  durability  of 
timber,  is  not  easily  conceived,  if  the  oV)ject  be  to  fell 
the  timber  when  all  the  sap-vessels  are  empty,  as,  if 
the  sap  descends  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  it  might  be 
expected  to  descend  more  freely  when  the  bark  is  on 
than  off  the  tree.  This  subject  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  commissioners  of  the  royal  woods  and 
forests,  and  various  experiments  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  throw  more  light  on  a  subject  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  British  Navy.  In  France,  so  long  ago 
as  16(5'.*,  a  royal  ordinance  limited  the  felling  of  timber 
from  the  1st  October  to  the  loth  April ;  and  the  con- 
servators of  the  forests  directed  that  the  trees  should 
be  felled  when  the  "  wind  was  at  north,"  and  ''  in  the 
wane  of  the  moon  ;"  and  we  find  an  instruction  of  Bo- 
naparte, that  "as  ships  built  of  timl)er  felled  at  the 
moment  of  vegetation  must  be  liable  to  rapid  decay, 
and  require  immediate  repairs,  from  the  effect  of  the 
fermentation  of  the  sap  in  those  pieces  which  had  not 
been  felled  at  the  proper  season  ;"  the  agents  of  the 
forests  should  abridge  the  time  for  felling  naval  tim- 
ber, which  should  take  place  '•  in  the  decrease  of  the 
moon,  from  the  1st  November  to  the  1.5th  March." 

Immersion  in  Earth,  Sand,  or  H'ater. — The  facts  are 
80  numerous  and  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  duralnlity 
of  timber  when  steeped  in  water,  or  buried  in  earth  or 
sand,  that  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained  of  the 
eflScacy  of  such  a  practice.     At  Brest,  all  the  timber 
used  in  ship-building  is  deposited  in  the  narrow  creek  of 
the  harlwr  which  runs  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  dock- 
yard, and  it  is  said  that  tlie  Brcst-liuilt  ships  never  had  ' 
the  drj'  rot.    The  same  practice  prevailed  at  Cadiz  and  i 
Capthagena.     Indeed  there   is   reason   to  think   that ' 
steeping  in  fresh  water  is  a  preventive  of  dry  rot,  prob-  j 
ably  by  dissolving  the  juices  of  the  timber.     It  was 
an  ancient  practice,  and  we  believe  it  is  still  followed  in 
some  p.'xrts  of  England,  to  pluce  the  timber  intended 
for  threshing-floors  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  water 
to  harden  it ;  and  all  the  oak  planks  intended  for  the 
wainscoating  of   the  old  mansions   were   previously 
steeped  in  running  water. 

It  is  said,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  fact,  that  the  planks  of  ships  near  the  bows, 
which  are  obliged  to  be  boiled  in  water  or  steam  in 


I  order  to  bend  them,  are  never  infected  with  the  dry- 
I  rot :  if  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  Ije  strongly 
j  impregnated  with  salt,  the  effects  would  probably  be 
j  more  durable  and  decisive. 

I  In  a  lecture  read  by  Mr.  Ogg,  a  salt-refiner,  to  the 
j  Plymouth  Institution,  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
I  dry  rot  in  ships  of  war,  common  salt  is  strongly  re- 
commended, for  its  cheapness,  its  wholesomeness,  and 
its  easy  application  ;  but  he  proposes  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  salt,  in  which  he  would  steep  not  only  single 
logs  or  planks,  but  the  whole  frame  of  a  ship,  or  even 
the  ship  itself.  "  Let  every  ship  in  the  navy,"  says 
the  salt-refiner,  "  be  immersed  a  sufficient  time  in  this 
fluid,  and  let  ever}-  new  ship  be  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  and  dry  rot  would  be  heard  of  no  more.  But 
how  LS  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  I  answer,  provide  a 
dock  or  docks  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  five, 
ten  or  twenty  ships,  and  the  work  is  done."  As  com- 
mon sea-water  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well, 
the  apparatus  of  extensive  docks  and  water  saturated 
with  salt  are  wholly  unnecessarj-.  But  Mr.  Ogg,  like 
Mr.  Bowden,  appears  to  mistake  the  real  cause  of  dn,- 
rot.  "  I  affirm,"  saj-s  he,  "  that  drj-  rot  is  occasioned 
by  the  vegetative  principle ;  brine  will  destroy  this 
principle  ;  then  sink  the  ship  in  brine."  The  experi- 
ments in  the  case  of  the  Resistance  and  the  Eden  show 
that  brine  is  not  necessarj*. 

The  Dutch  having  observed  that  their  busses,  in 
which  the  herrings  were  caught  and  stowed  awa}-  in 
pickle,  lasted  longer  than  any  other  craft,  adopted  the 
practice  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  between  the  tim- 
bers and  planks  of  ships  with  salt,  and  of  boring  holes 
in  the  large  timbers  and  cramming  them  full  of  salt. 
The  Americans  also  found,  that  the  ships  employed  in 
carrj-ing  out  salt  for  their  fisheries  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, were  the  most  durable  ;  and  both  they  and  the 
Dutch  are  glad  to  get  a  cargo  of  salt  into  a  new  ship, 
as  the  surest  means  of  preserving  her.  The  carpenter 
of  the  Franklin,  an  American  74  gun  ship,  when  at 
Spithead,  told  some  of  her  visitors,  that  at  the  junc- 
tion of  tlie  beams,  and  at  the  butt  end  of  the  timbers, 
pieces  were  cut,  and  the  hollow  part  filled  with  salt, 
and  covered  with  felt,  for  the  purpose  of  preser^'ing 
those  parts  where  two  surfaces  are  imperfectly  brought 
together,  from  the  dry  rot,  where  it  is  always  most 
prevalent. 

There  are,  however,  very  serious  objections  to  the 
immersion  of  ships  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt,  and  the 
practice  of  inserting  salt  in  the  vacant  space  between 
the  timbers,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  their  immersion  in  sea-water.  It  is  observed 
by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Rerieir  for  October,  1814, 
that  "  the  attraction  for  moisture  which  salts  and  acids 
possess,  would  keep  the  whole  interior  of  the  ship 
dripping  wet ;  which  would  not  only  destroy  the  ship 
with  the  wet  rot,  hut  the  ship's  company  also,  whose 
health,  experience  has  proved,  is  best  preserved  by 
keeping  the  ship  as  dry  as  possible  ;  and  thus  the  rem- 
edy would  be  worse  than  the  disease."  These  bad 
effects  have  unquestionably  l>een  experienced,  the 
muriate  of  magnesia,  which  exists  in  sea-water,  being 
one  of  the  most  deliquescent  salts  ;  l)Ut  whether  the 
abstraction  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  be  of  long 
duration,  is  a  fact  which  remains  to  be  proved.  In  cor- 
roboration of  the  injurious  effects  above  described.  Mr. 
Strange  in  his  F.ridenres,  observes.  "'  that  the  practice 
at  Venice  of  the  fresh  cut  timber  being  thrown  into 
salt  water  prevents  its  ever  becoming  dri^  in  the  ships, 
and  that  the  salt  water  rusted  and  corrotled  the  iron 
bolts."  ilr.  Chapman  also  observes  that  "the  Flor- 
ida, a  20  gun  ship,  t;iken  from  the  Americans,  and  sub- 
sequently commissioned  in  the  British  service,  had 
been  salt-seasoned ;  and  the  result  was.  that  in  damp 
weather  every  thing  became  moist,  the  iron-work  was 
rusted,  and  the  health  of  the  crew  was  impaired ;  in 
fine,"  he  addf,  ''  vessels  so  circumstanced  are  perfect 
hygrometers ;   being  as  sensible   to  changes  of  the 
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moisture  in  the  atmosphere  as  lumps  of  rock  salt,  or 
slips  of  fuci,  or  the  plaster  of  inside  walls  where  sea- 
sand  has  been  used." 

Mr.  Chapman,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  vessels 
impregnated  with  bay-salt,  or  the  large  grained  salt  of 
Limington  or  of  Liverpool,  (being  pure  muriate  of 
soda,  without  admixture  with  the  bitter  deliquescent 
salts),  will  possess  decided  advantages,  as  would  also 
vessels  laden  with  saltpetre,  if  it  has  been  dispersed 
among  their  timbers  ;  and  Mr.  Ogg  sees  no  difficulty 
in  refining  salt  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  deliquescent 
quality.  But  if  a  very  weak  solution  of  salt,  or  even 
fresh  water,  shall  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  the 
objection  against  immersing  timber  in  sea-water  seems 
to  be  got  rid  of.  That  it  will  immediatelj'  destroj'  all 
vegetable  life  in  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  fungus,  and 
also  prevent  its  future  growth,  is  quite  clear  ;  and  if  it 
shall  be  found  to  prevent  also  the  putrefactive  process, 
it  may  be  considered  the  most  advisable  way  to  pre- 
pare timber  for  all  purposes  of  house  carpentrj',  and 
ship-building. 

Imjyregnation  of  Timber  with  Foreign  Substances. — 
A  great  variet}'  of  substances  besides  common  salt, 
indeed  almost  any  salt  or  acid,  will  destroy  and  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  fungus.  Sir  Humphrej'  Davj' 
recommends  a  weak  solution  of  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate as  the  most  efficient.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copperas,  is  much  used  in  Sweden  for  hardening 
and  preserving  wood  for  wheel-carriages,  etc.  It  is 
boiled  in  this  solution  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then 
kept  in  a  warm  place  to  dry,  by  which  process  it  is 
said  to  become  so  hard  and  compact  that  moisture  can 
not  penetrate  it.  "  The  wooden  vessels,"  sa}'s  Mr. 
Chapman,  "  in  which  the  sulpho-ferruginous  solution 
is  finally  placed  for  the  copperas  to  crj'stallize,  become 
exceedinglj'  hard  and  not  subject  to  decaj'."  A  solu- 
tion of  alum  has  been  recommended  ;  but  Mr.  Chap- 
man seems  to  think  that  its  earth}'  basis  would  become 
a  nidus  of  putrefaction.  The  wood,  however,  which 
is  used  about  alum  works,  becomes  hard  and  durable, 
and  resists  fire  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  All  tim- 
ber, in  fact,  when  completelj'  saturated  with  saline 
matter,  is  more  or  less  indestructible,  and  absolutelj- 
incombustible.  A  solution  of  arsenic  has  not  been 
found  to  prevent  the  dry  rot.  With  regard  to  the  im- 
pregnation of  oils,  there  are  various  opinions,  some 
thinking  them  beneficial,  and  others  injurious  to  the 
durability  of  timber.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
ships  in  the  Greenland  trade  have  their  timbers  and 
planks  preserved  as  high  up  as  thev  are  impregnated 
with  whale  oil  from  the  blubljer ;  and  ]Mr.  Chapman 
saj's,  that  one  of  the  masters  of  a  Greenland  ship 
having  payed  her  upper  works  with  twelve  or  more 
successive  coats  of  whale  oil  in  hot  weather,  they 
became  covered  with  a  thin  varnish,  much  harder  and 
more  compact  than  if  filled  with  successive  coats  of 
turpentine.  Resinous  substances,  however,  are  prob- 
ably better  than  oil. 

After  a  variety  of  experiments  and  sensible  obser- 
vations, Mr.  Chapman  sums  up  the  three  great  opera- 
tions bj'  which  timber  may  be  brought  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  drj'  rot.  1.  To  deprive  the  timber  of  its 
mucilage,  whick  is  very  liable  to  fermentation.  2.  To 
impregnate  timber  with  any  strongly  antiseptic  and 
non-deliquescent  matter.  3.  To  drj'  timt)er  progres- 
sivelj'  liy  the  sun  and  wiiul,  or  by  the  latter  alone  ; 
and  then  to  close  its  pores  completely  with  anj'  sub- 
stance impervious  to  air  and  moisture,  and  at  the  same 
time  highly  repellant  to  putrescencj'. 

Mr.  Wade  recommends  the  impregnation  of  timber 
with  sulphates  of  copper,  zinc,  or  iron,  rejecting  deli- 
quescent salts,  as  they  corrode  metals,  and  would  de- 
stro)'  the  bolts  and  metal  fastenings  of  a  slii)).  He 
observes,  that  timber  impregnated  with  saline  matter 
is  no  longer  capable  of  fermentation,  and  that,  of 
course,  the  gases  necessary  for  the  nutriment  of  fungi 
are  not  evolved.     Selenite  is  recommended  as  being 


insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  and  not  liable  to  anj'  alteration 
in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  but 
all  salts,  he  observes,  composed  of  barytes,  should  be 
rejected,  because,  though  they  are  plentiful,  cheap, 
and  have  some  qualities  eminently  fitting  them  to  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  yet  they  are,  without  any 
exception,  verj'  poisonous. 

From  all  experiments  that  have  been  made,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  most  effectual  method  of  preventing  the 
dry  rot,  and  of  giving  durability  to  timber,  is  that  of 
depriving  the  sap  of  its  mucilage,  more  especiallj'-  in 
the  alburnum,  where  it  most  abounds  ;  for  though  sea- 
soning in  the  dry  way  will  coagulate  and  harden  the 
extractive  matter  of  timber,  yet  when  exposed  to 
heat,  moisture,  and  a  stagnant  air,  the  process  of  pu- 
trefaction will  commence,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
drv  rot  will  speedily  make  their  appearance.  It  will 
be  preferable,  therefore,  that  such  timber  as  is  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  should  be 
seasoned  by  immersion  or  impregnation,  rather  than 
by  the  dry  way. 

Cure  of  the  Dry  Rot. — In  this  disease,  as  in  those  in- 
cident to  animal  life,  prevention  is  much  easier  than 
cure.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  cure  for  the  part  af- 
fected than  excision,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  bet- 
ter, as  the  disease  spreads  most  rapidly  when  fungi  are 
propagated,  throwing  their  minute  fibres  into  the  tubes 
of  the  contiguous  sound  wood,  and  producing  that 
moisture  which  is  a  condition  absolutely  necessar}-  to 
the  putrefactive  process.  If,  however,  the  fibre  of  the 
wood  is  still  sound,  and  the  roots  of  the  fungi  extend 
not  beyond  the  alburnum  near  to  the  surface,  immer- 
sion in  sea-water,  as  in  cases  of  the  Resistance  and 
Eden,  or  impregnation  with  some  of  the  solutions 
above  mentioned,  may  stop  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  onl}'  safe  cure,  we  apprehend,  is  that  of 
cutting  out  the  infected  part.  The  sinking  of  the 
Royal  George  at  her  moorings  has  not  been  the  means 
of  preserving  her  timbers.  On  being  visited  in  the 
diving-bell,  her  oaken  sides  were  broken  down-  into  a 
confused  mass  of  timber  and  black  mud  ;  having,  no 
doubt,  been  too  far  gone  in  decaj',  when  the  fatal  ac- 
cident happened  ;  but  her  fir  deck  appeared  as  sound 
as  the  day  when  she  sunk. 

Misceilaneous  Observations.— It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
drj'  rot  or  premature  decay  of  timber.  Pliny  has  a 
number  of  valuable  observations  on  the  preservation  of 
timber,  and  on  its  decay  occasioned  l)y  the  juices  ;  and, 
among  other  things,  recommends  that  a  tree  sliould 
be  cut  to  the  heart  all  round,  in  order  to  let  the  juices 
escape,  and  that  it  should  not  be  felled  until  the  wliole 
had  run  out.  He  knew  that  the  sappy  part  of  oak 
was  more  subject  to  rot,  and  advised  that  it  should  be 
cut  away  in  squaring.  He  knew,  too,  that  resinous 
and  oleaginous  matter  in  wood  preserved  it ;  observ- 
ing, tliat  tlie  more  odoriferous  a  piece  of  timber  is,  the 
more  durable.  He  knew  that  much  depended  on  the 
close  texture  of  timber,  and  that  box,  ebonj',-  cypress, 
and  cedar  might  almost  be  considered  as  indestruct-, 
ible.  We  also  know  that  cedar,  teak,  and  mahogany,, 
are  very  dural>le  woods. 

The  felling  of  timber  while  young  and  full  of  vigor, 
making  use  of  the  sap-wood  or  alburnum,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  ships  and  l)uildinge  in  an  unseasoned  state,' 
have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  make  the  disease  of 
dry  rot  infinitely  more  common  and  extensive  than  it 
was  in  former  times,  when  our  ships  were  "  hearts  of 
oak,"  and  when  in  our  large  mansions  the  wind  was 
suffered  to  l)low  freely  through  them,  and  a  current  of 
air  to  circulate  through  the  wide  s])ace  left  between 
the  panneled  wainscoat  and  the  wall.  In  those  old 
mansions  which  yet  remain,  and  in  the  ancient  cathe- 
drals, we  find  nothing  like  the  dry  rot,  though  perhaps 

■ perforated  sore 

And  drill'd  in  holes,  the  solid  oalc  is  found 

By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 
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Numerous  examples  of  the  extraordinary  duration 
of  timber  may  l)e  produced,  both  from  complete  desic- 
cation and  exposure  to  the  air,  and  from  the  complete 
exclusion  of  air  and  immersion  in  earth  or  water. 
Witliout  adducing  the  surturbrandt  of  Iceland,  covered 
with  several  strata  of  solid  rock,  or  the  logs  of  wood 
dug  out  of  peat-moss,  the  antiquitj-  of  which  is  mere 
conjecture,  we  may  instance  the  mummy-cases  of  Egypt 
as  being  in  all  prol)ability  the  most  ancient  timber  in 
existence  that  has  been  worked  b}'  the  hand  of  man. 
When  Bclzoni  entered  the  splendid  tomb  of  tlie  kings 
of  Thebes,  in  which  was  the  transparent  sarcophagus 
of  gypsum,  he  found  two  human  figures  larger  than 
life  sculptured  in  wood,  in  as  good  preservation  as  if  it 
had  been  worked  in  his  own  time  ;  ijut  the  sockets  of 
the  eye,  which  had  been  copper,  were  entirely'  wasted 
away.  We  are  told  Iiy  Pliny,  tliat  the  image  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  supposed  to  be  of  ebony,  remained  entire 
and  unchanged,  though  the  temple  itself  was  ruined 
and  rebuilt  seven  times.  He  adds  that,  in  his  own 
time,  the  image  of  Jupiter  in  the  caj)itol,  made  of  cy- 
press wood,  was  still  fresh  and  beautiful,  though  set  up 
in  the  year  after  the  foundation  of  Rome  551,  nearly 
three  hundred  j^ears  before.  He  further  says  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  tlie  timbers  of  which, 
being  of  Numidian  cedar,  are  said  to  have  stood  1188 
3'^ears.  The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  is  con- 
structed of  oak,  has  stood  for  more  than  three  hundred 
3'ears,  and  is  probably  better  now  than  when  newly 
erected.  Similar  instances  of  the  long  duration  of 
timber  have  occurred  in  situations  where  the  atmos- 
pheric air  has  been  excluded.  In  the  Leverian  Mu- 
seum was  a  post  said  to  be  dug  out  of  Fleet  Ditch, 
charred  at  the  lower  end,  having  the  name  of  Julius 
Cajsar  cut  into  it.  The  foundation  on  which  the  stone 
piers  of  London  Bridge  are  laid  consist  of  huge  piles  of 
timber  driven  close  to  one  another,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  floor  of  planks  ten  inches  thick,  strongly  bolted 
together ;  on  these  the  stone  piers  rest,  at  al)ove  nine 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  at  low  water,  may 
be  seen  or  felt  at  a  very  few  inches  below  the  surface. 
These  piles  have  been  driven  upward  of  six  hundred 
years,  and,  from  the  solidity  of  the  superincumbent 
weight,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  perfect!}' 
sound.  In  the  old  city  wall  of  London,  timber  is  fre- 
quently dug  out  as  sound  and  perfect  as  when  first  de- 
posited there.  As  the  last  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
preservation  of  timber,  we  may  mention  that  in  digging 
away  the  foundation  of  the  Old  Savoy  Palace,  which 
was  built  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the 
whole  of  the  piles,  consisting  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and 
chestnut,  were  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  soundness, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  rottenness  in  any  part 
of  them,  and  the  plank  which  covered  the  pile-heads 
was  equally  sound.  Some  of  the  beech,  however,  after 
being  exposed  a  few  weeks  to  the  air,  but  under  cover, 
hail  a  coating  of  fungus  spread  over  the  surface ; 
which  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  immense  length 
of  time  that  the  seeds  of  this  parasite  will  remain  dor- 
mant, without  parting  with  the  principle  of  vegetable 
life,  which  is  called  into  activity  from  the  moment  that 
they  are  deposited  in  a  situation  favorable  to  their 
growth.  In  this  instance  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  tlie  indurated  juices  of  the  wood  became  dissolved 
bj'  its  exposure  to  the  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon of  fungous  vegetation  is  capable  of  receiving 
a  satisfactory  explanation.*      Communicated   to   the 


•  The  process  termed  kiianiziittr  is  simil.ir  to  that  already 
noticed,  as  proposed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy — namely,  stecp- 
iiigr  the  timber  in  n  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  This 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  wood  in  so  far 
as  dry  rot  is  produced  by  a  fuiifjus.  Mr.  Bctheirs  method  of 
preparinp  wood  for  fences,  railway  sleepers,  piles,  and  otber 
wooil-work  submerged  in  water,  and  for  various  similar 
purposes,  is  said  to  render  timber  of  any  description  much 
toujilior,  and  greatly  to  promote  its  durability.  The  process 
is  as  follows  :  The  timber  is  placed  in  a  strong  close  iron  tank, 
which  is  filled  with  oil  of  tar  and  other  bituminous  matters 


Encyclopcedla  Britannica,  hy  SiR  John  Barrow,  Bart. 
See  Am.  Jour.  Sc,  ii.,  p.  114,  xxxiv.,  p.  109;  West- 
minster Rev.,  X.,  p.  414;  London  Quar.,  xii.,  p.  227, 
XXX.,  216 ;  Monthly  Itev.,  Ixxxvi.,  3C1,  xc,  387  ;  Uee'.s 
iJict.  Arts. 

Dubber,  or  Dupper,  a  leathern  vessel,  bottle,  or 
jar,  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  etc.  Barrels,  as 
already  observed,  are  entirely  a  European  invention. 
Liquids,  in  eastern  countries,  are  for  the  most  part 
packed  for  exportation  yi  leathern  vessels.  Dubbers 
are  made  of  thin  untanned  goat  skins  ;  and  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  quart  up  to  nearly  a  barrel. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
to  which  it  gives  name,  and  province  of  Leinster, 
ranking  in  importance  as  the  second  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  distant  292  miles  W.N.W.  from  Lon- 
don, 138  miles  west  from  Liverjjool,  and  60  miles  west 
from  Holyhead,  in  lat.  58°  30'  38"  N.,  and  long  e'^  7' 
13"  W.,  agreeably  situate  in  the  great  central  limestone 
district  which  reaches  across  the  island  from  the  Irish 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  River  Liffej-,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Ba\'  of 
Dublin,  the  waters  of  which  wash  its  suburban  shores. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Dubliu  was  estimated 
by  Rutter,  in  1753,  at  161,088 ;  in  1798,  by  Whitelaw, 
at  182,037,  and  was  ascertained  bj-  the  census  of  1821  to 
amount  at  that  period  to  185,881,  and  by  the  census  of 
1831  to  204,155.  The  population  of  the  citj',  according 
to  the  most  recent  enumerations,  in  1841  was  232,726, 
and  in  1851  it  was  258,301. 

In  order  still  further  to  promote  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  Dublin,  an  association  was  formed  about 
thirty  j-ears  ago,  under  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  soon  decaj-ed ;  but  the  idea  was  re- 
vived in  1820,  when  a  number  of  merchants  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  under  the  same  name,  which 
still  exists.  Its  objects  are  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
Dublin,  and  of  the  countn,-  in  general.  The  business 
is  transacted  by  a  president,  vice-presidents,  and  com- 
mittee, instructed  to  communicate  with  the  officers  of 
government  on  the  subjects  of  the  association.  Their 
office  is  held  in  the  Commercial  Buildings.  The  Ouzel 
Galley  is  another  voluntary  association  of  merchants 
for  determining  commercial  differences  by  arbitration. 
It  takes  its  name  from  that  of  a  vessel,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  a  complicated  and  protracted  suit,  that  was 
ultimateh-  adjusted  in  an  amicable  manner  by  the  in- 
terference of  some  of  the  most  respectable  merchants 
in  Dulilin.  The  effect  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
cross-channel  trade  has  produced  a  great  alteration  in 
the  state  of  commerce  in  Dublin. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  formed  in  1783  in  order  to 
give  security  to  commerce.  It  was  opened  at  first  in 
some  old  houses  in  Mary's  Abbey,  with  a  capital  of 
£600,000,  which  was  afterward  increased  to  £3,000,000. 
In  the  year  1802  the  parliament  house  was  purchased 
by  the  directors,  and  adapted  to  its  present  destination. 
This  edifice  was  erected  in  1729 ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  changes  made  in  it  since  it  was  diverted  from  its 
original  purpose,  the  exterior  has  been  but  little  alter- 
ed. It  consists  of  three  fronts.  The  principal,  toward 
College  Green,  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  formed 
of  a  facade  and  two  projecting  wings,  is  much  admired 
for  the  noble  simplicity  of  its  elevation.  The  western 
front,  a  portico  of  four  Ionic  columns,  was  connected 
with  the  other  bv  a  colonnade  of  the  same  order,  form- 


containing  creasofe,  and  with  pyrolignite  of  iron :  the  air  is 
then  exhausted  by  powerful  air-pumps ;  after  which  more  of 
the  saturating  fluid  is  forced  in  by  hydrostatic  pumps.  When 
the  wood  has  been  subjected  for  six  or  seven  hours  to  a  pren- 
uro  of  from  100  to  160  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  the  process 
is  complete,  and  the  wood  is  found  to  weigh  from  S  to  IJk 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  heavier  th.in  before.  It  also  preserves 
iron  bolls  driven  into  it  from  corrosion.  Wood  thus  prepared 
has  boon  used  for  sleepers  on  several  of  the  great  English 
railroads,  and  is  said  to  have  proved  cxtrcmeJy  durable.  (.See 
Ube's  Diet,  of  Arts,  etc,  vol.  iL,  p.  963.) 
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ing  the  quadrant  of  a  circle.  The  eastern  front,  -which 
was  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was,  by  their 
special  order,  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which 
the  architect  found  great  difficulty  in  uniting  with  the 
other  parts.  The  apartment  for  the  lords,  a  fine  room, 
was  hung  with  tapestry.  That  of  the  commons  having 
been  burned  in  1792  (whether  by  accident  or  design  has 
never  been  fully  ascertained),  was  reconstructed  after 
a  more  elegant  design,  in  the  form  of  a  circle  surround- 
ed by  pUlars,  between  which, was  a  gallery  for  hearers. 
This  fine  hall  was  taken  down  by  the  bank  directors, 
and  converted  into  a  square  room,  now  the  cash-office. 
The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Dublin  had  increased 
so  much  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  the 
accommodation  afforded  in  the  river  for  shipping  was 
found  insufficient,  and  the  Irish  parliament  granted 
£15,000  for  forming  docks  on  both  sides  of  it.  The 
floating  and  graving  docks,  communicating  with  the 
grand  canal  on  the  south  side,  including  a  basin  cover- 
ing 40  statute  acres,  with  a  fine  quay  and  store  frontage 
of  7,500  feet,  were  opened  in  1796  ;  and  St.  George's, 
the  latest  of  the  custom-house  docks,  in  1821.  These 
latter  cover  an  area  of  8  acres,  having  16  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  1200  yards  of  qna.j ;  they  are  capable  of 
accommodating  40,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  the  stores 
have  space  for  8000  casks  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  and 
20,000  chests  of  tea,  with  cellarage  for  12,000  pipes  of 
wine.  The  docks  on  the  south  side  aff'ord  commodious 
wharfage  for  100  sail  of  merchantmen  and  colliers,  ex- 
clusive of  that  supplied  })y  the  river  quays.  The  for- 
mation of  the  asylum-harbor  at  Kingstown,  then  Dun- 
lear}',  which  was  commenced  in  1817,  gave  additional 
aid  to  the  commerce  of  the  port,  by  the  increased  pro- 
tection it  afforded  to  shipping.  The  improvements 
made  on  the  bar,  in  the  erection  of  the  great  northern 
wall  or  breakwater,  and  the  steam  dredging  of  the  bed 
of  the  Liffey  by  the  ballast  board,  bj'  rendering  the 
channel  sufficiently  deep  for  the  navigation  of  vessels 
of  1400  tons,  has  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  same 
effect. 

There  were  in  1852  belonging  to  the  port,  including 
steamers,  454  vessels,  of  everj'  size,  from  15  to  1200 
tons  ;  the  registered  burden  amounting  to  39,814  tons. 
Most  of  those  vessels  were  employed  in  the  coasting  or 
cross-channel  trade,  there  having  been  but  6  or  8  in  that 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  same  number  in  that  of  France 
and  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  20  or  30  in  the  North 
American  timber  trade.  The  amount  of  customs  col- 
lected averages  about  £950,000,  and  has  not  varied 
much  during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  reduction  of 
duties  having  more  than  balanced  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  articles  imported. 

"  First  impressions  of  Dublin,"  says  Inglis,  "  are 
decidedly  favorable.  Dublin,  for  its  size,  is  a  hand- 
somer cit}'  than  London.  Sackville-street  will  com- 
pare Tvith  any  street  in  Europe ;  Merrion  Square  and 
St.  Stephen's  Green  surpass  in  extent  any  of  the 
squares  in  the  British  metropolis.  There  are  points 
of  view  in  Dublin,  the  quaj's,  and  some  of  the  finest 
public  edifices,  more  striking,  I  think,  than  any  that 
are  to  be  found  in  London  ;  and  although  the  Irish 
capital  can  boast  of  no  St.  Paul's,  yet,  in  the  archi- 
tectural beaut}'  of  some  of  her  public  buildings,  she 
has  just  reason  for  pride.  I  need  l)ut  name  the  Custom 
House,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  with  its  magnificent 
yet  classically  chaste  colonnades,  in  proof  this  asser- 
tion." There  is  much  truth  in  this  description,  yet  the 
chief  advantage  which  Dulilin  has  in  picturesque 
beauty  lies  in  the  concentration  of  the  objects  of  in- 
terest within  a  small  compass,  and  further  examination 
does  not  confirm  the  first  favorable  impression.  Sir 
John  Forbes,  who  visited  Ireland  in  1852,  says :  "  I  own 
'  myself  to  have  been  a  good  deal  disappointed  with  Dub- 
lin as  a  city.  To  sa)'  nothing  of  its  extent,  it  is  greatlj' 
inferior  in  many  other  respects,  not  011I3'  to  London, 
but  to  several  towns  in  England,  and  some  in  Scotland. 
Its  site  is  flat  and  monotonous,  and  its  streets  and 


squares  possess  no  architectural  beauty.  The  former, 
to  be  sure,  are  often  very  wide,  and  some  of  the  latter, 
as  Merrion  Square  and  Stephen's  Green,  are  of  im- 
mense extent,  but  there  is  throughout  a  general  want 
of  elegance  and  grandeur.  Most  of  the  streets  seem, 
to  want  dignity,  and  the  majority  of  the  houses  are 
common-looking,  and  even  mean  and  dingj'.  While 
denying  both  beauty  and  grandeur  to  Dublin  as  a 
cit}',  I  must  join  in  the  universal  judgment  as  to  the 
splendor  of  many  of  its  public  buildings,  as  the  Bank 
of  Ireland — formerly  the  Parliament  House,  the  Cus- 
tom House,  the  Post  Office,  the  Royal  Exchange,"  etc. 
Few  cities  present  a  more  striking  picture  of  the 
extremes  of  splendor  and  destitution  than  Dublin.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  King's  Inns  in  the  north  of  Dub- 
lin, directly  south,  through  Capel-street,  the  castle, 
and  Aungier-street,  will,  together  with  the  line  of  the 
Liffey,  divide  the  whole  area  into  four  districts,  mate- 
rially different  from  each  other  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter. The  south-eastern  district,  which  comprehends 
three  of  the  great  squares,  and  the  north-eastern,  which 
includes  the  two  remaining  squares,  are  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  the  nobilit}',  the  landed  gentry,  and  the  liberal 
professions.  These  two  districts  present  many  sj-mp- 
toms  of  affluence  and  luxury.  But  on  proceeding  west- 
ward the  scene  suddenly  changes.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  south-western  district,  which  included  the 
liberties  of  St.  Sepulchre's  and  Thomas  Court,  and  was 
formerlj'the  seat  of  the  silk  and  woolen  manufactures, 
and  also  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the  city,  are  in 
a  state  of  almost  hopeless  decay.  The  squalid  misery 
visible  in  the  ruinous  portions  of  the  city  is  relieved  to 
the  eye  by  the  beautj-  of  the  environs  of  the  city  ;  and 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  the  Phoenix  Park,  of  which 
the  citizens  are  justly  proud.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
1753  acres,  within  which  are  contained  the  Viceregal 
Lodge,  the  usual  residence  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  with 
IGO  acres  of  demesne  and  gardens,  the  chief  and  under 
sccretar}''s  lodges,  and  the  lodges  of  the  park  rangers 
and  their  assistants,  with  their  respective  inclosed 
grounds,  the  Hibernian  school  for  soldiers'  children, 
the  militarj'  magazine,  the  military  infirmary,  the 
zoological  gardens,  the  constabulary  barracks,  etc. 
Inglis,  a  good  authority  on  such  subjects,  pronounced 
this  park  as  superior,  both  in  extent  and  diversity  of 
surface,  to  any  public  park,  promenade,  prater,  or 
prado,  belonging  to  any  other  European  city.  (White- 
LAAV  and  Walsh's  History  of  Dublin ,-  Thoji's  h-ish 
Almanac;  Gilbert's  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
1854.) — E.  B.  Dublin  Univ.  May.,  viii.,  xvi.,  iii.,  iv., 
v.,  vii. 

Ducat,  a  foreign  coin,  either  of  gold  or  silver, 
struck  in  the  dominions  of  a  duke.  The  ducat  was  first 
coined  by  Longinius,  governor  of  Italy,  who  revolted 
against  the  Emperor  Justin  the  Younger,  and  made 
himself  duke  of  Itavenna,  calling  himself  Exarcha, 
that  is,  icithont  lord  or  ruler ;  and  he  struck  pieces  of 
mone}',  of  veiy  pure  gold,  with  his  own  stamp,  which, 
as  Procopius  relates,  were  called  ducati,  ducats.  Ac- 
cording to  Du  Cange,  ducats  were  coined  b}'  Roger, 
King  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  1240.  The  Venetian  ducat 
was  first  struck  by  John  Dandolo,  in  1280,  and  in- 
scribed with  this  legend : 

"  Si  Tibi,  (jhriste,  datus,  quern  Tu  regis  iste  Ducatus." 
Ducato  (Cape),  the  modern  name  of  the  ancient 
Leucate,  a  promontory  at  the  south  end  of  Santa 
Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  celebrated  as  the 
rock  from  which  Sappho  precipitated  herself  into  the  sea. 
Ducatoon,  a  silver  coin,  struck  chiefl_v  in  Italy, 
particularly  at  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca, 
Mantua,  and  Parma ;  though  there  are,  also,  Dutch 
and  Flemish  ducutoons. 

Dundee,  a  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  county  of 
Forfar,  42  miles  N.N.E.  from  Edinburg ;  N.  lat.  56° 
2' ;  W.  long.  3°  2'.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  River  Tay,  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Population  (1855)  78,931 ;  and  as  a  considerable  increase 
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has  since  taken  place,  it  may  now  be  estimated  at 
90,000  to  100,000.  Dundee  is  thus  the  third  town  in 
Scotland  in  respect  of  population.  The  name  applied 
to  it  Ijy  the  earliest  writers  is  Alectum  or  Taodunum. 
It  was  subsequently  designated  Deidonum,  of  wlii(!h 
the  present  name  Ls  supposed  to  be  a  corruption.  The 
early  historj*  of  the  town  is  involved  in  obscuritj-,  Ijut 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance  as  early 
as  tlie  12th  centurj'.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  connection  with  the  disputes  regarding  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  the  scene  of 
severe  conflicts  between  the  English  forces,  who  in- 
vaded the  country  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the 
Scotts,  under  the  patriotic  Wallace,  and  the  other  sup- 
porters of  Scottish  independence. 

Dundee  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
and  portions  of  them  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  Cow- 
gate  port  still  stands,  and  is  regarded  with  veneration 
as  a  memorial  of  George  Wishart,  the  Reformer,  who 
is  said  to  have  preached  from  it  in  the  j'ear  1544,  when 
the  plague  prevailed,  the  sick  being  placed  on  one  side 
of  tlie  wall,  and  the  healthy  on  the  other. 

The  ground  on  which  the  town  is  built  slopes  gently 
toward  the  river,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Law  of  Dundee  and  the  Hill  of  Balgay.  The  former 
rises  to  the  height  of  0.35  feet,  and  must  in  warlike 
times  have  been  a  strong  position.  The  walls  of  a 
fortification  are  still  to  be  traced  on  its  summit.  The 
town  in  general  is  irregularly  built ;  but  within  the 
last  20  or  30  years  several  new  and  spacious  streets 
have  been  opened  up.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  Exchange  Reading-Room ;  the  Royal  Arch, 
erected  by  public  subscription  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1844,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£8,000  ;  the  Public  Seminaries  ;  and  the  New  Baltic 
E.xchange  Coffee-Room,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Flemish-Gothic  style. 

Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  a  number  of 
important  public  undertakings  have  been  completed. 
The  Dundee  and  Newtyle  Railway  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  1826  ;  the  Dundee  and  Arbroatli  Railway  in 
1838  ;  and  the  Dundee  and  Perth  Railway  in  1847.  By 
means  of  these  railways,  and  of  the  Edinliurg,  Perth, 
and  Dundee  Railway,  which  joins  the  Dundee  and 
Arbroath  Railway  bj-  means  of  a  ferry  and  branch  line 
at  Broughty  Castle,  four  miles  east  from  the  town,  Dun- 
dee has  direct  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  are  two  gas-light  companies,  each 
of  them  with  a  capital  of  about  £50,000  invested  in 
their  works  and  apparatus.  The  Dundee  Water  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  1846.  Its  capital  is  about  £130,- 
000.  Its  reservoirs  are  situated  in  the  parish  of  Mo- 
nikie,  about  10  miles  distant  from  the  town  ;  and  from 
these  an  abundant  supply  of  water  has  been  procured. 

The  most  important  of  the  public  works  are  the  har- 
bor and  docks.  Previously  to  1815  the  harbor  was  of 
voni-  limited  extent.  In  that  year  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained  for  enlarging  it,  and  erecting  a  wet- 
dock  of  6}^  acres  (King  William's),  a  tide-harbor  of  If 
acres,  graving-dock,  and  other  accommodation  suitable 
for  the  increasing  trade  of  the  port.  The  plan  was 
afterward  greatly  enlarged,  embracing  new  docks 
(Earl  Grey"s  of  5J  acres,  and  Victoria  Dock  of  1-1^ 
acres),  patent  slip,  careening-beach,  and  additional 
tide-harbors.  The  Victoria  Dock,  thougli  for  some 
years  open  to  vessels,  is  not  quite  completed.  The 
quays  are  wide,  and  afford  convenient  berthage  for 
about  70  vessels.  On  the  soutli  quay  of  Earl  Grey's 
Dock,  is  erected  a  large  crane,  capable  of  raising  30 
t(ms.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  lifting  tlie  boilers  and  heavy 
machinery  of  steam-vessels.  Besides  the  ordinary 
branches  of  ship-building,  the  building  of  iron  vessels 
is  carried  on  at  the  port.  Owing  to  tlio  increased  bur- 
den of  the  vessels  now  employed  in  the  trade  of  the 
place,  and  tlie  greater  depth  of  water  required  by 
them,  additional  works  at  tlie  harbor  are  projected. 
The  cost  of  the  docks  and  harbor  was  about  £600,000. 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  the 
harbor  for  the  year  ending  Slst  May,  1854,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Vessels  In  forelCT  trade,   682    Registered  tonnage,    110,687 
coastlns?  do.,  1,7.W  "  "  15«(,334 

river  do.,  633  "  "  28,262 

Total,        8,070  297,233 

The  following  statf  inent  shows  the  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  harbor  and  shipping  dues.     It  was. 

In  1780 £30.5    11    In  181.5 £*.400 

179.5 966    J  1835 11,908 

1S05 1,272    11  ISM 23,4«2 

The  stajde  trade  of  Dundee  is  the  manufacture  of 
linen  and  hemp  fabrics,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  descrijv 
tions.  The  manufacture  of  linens  ajipears  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centurj-.  Insignificant  in  extent  at  first,  it  grad- 
ually increased  till  the  close  of  that  century,  when, 
machinery  having  been  applied  to  the  spinning  of  flax, 
a  great  impulse  was  given  to  it.  Spinning-mills  were 
erected,  and  of  these  there  are  now  about  60  in  Dundee 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Hand-spinning  has 
been  entirely  superseded  by  mill-spinning.  The  coarser 
fabrics  are  still  woven  in  hand-looms ;  but  there  are 
now  six  or  seven  large  power-loom  factories,  and  some 
smaller  ones.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are 
sheetings,  sail-cloth,  drills,  dowlas,  sacking,  and  bag- 
ging. Nearly  one  half  of  the  quantity  made  is  sent  to 
London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Leeds,  for  home 
consumption.  The  remainder  is  exported,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectlj',  to  foreign  countries.  The  manu- 
facture of  jute  carpeting  is  also  now  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  linen  trade  of  the  place  is  estimated  to  be  from 
20,000  to  25,000. 

The  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  codilla,  and  jute,  im- 
ported for  the  year  ending  31st  May,  1854,  was  as  fel- 
lows :  At  the  harbor,  54,341  tons  ;  by  railway,  11,406 
tons  ;  total,  65,747  tons. 

The  quantity  of  linen  goods  sent  away  for  exporta- 
tion and  home-consumption  for  the  same  period,  was  as 
follows  :  Linens  of  all  descriptions  shipped  at  the  har- 
bor, 421,432  pieces  ;  by  railway,  686,110  pieces  ;  total, 
1,107,542  pieces. 

Assuming  the  value  of  the  material  at  £30  per  ton, 
its  total  value  used  in  manufactures  will  be  £1,872,410. 
Assuming  the  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  to  be 
60s.  per  piece,  their  gross  value  will  be  £3, .322, 626 ;  and 
on  this  assumption,  the  balance  of  £1,450.216  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  including  wages, 
the  rents  of  premises,  and  machinerj-  employed  in  it, 
and  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers.  From  the  fore- 
going statements,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  town  in  commerce,  wealth,  and 
population.  Dundee  is  now  the  principal  seat  of  the 
linen-trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  fabrics  are 
to  be  met  with  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  In  proof 
of  the  prudential  habits  of  the  people,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  national  security  savings-bank,  opened 
in  1838.  now  contains  upward  of  £70,000,  lodged  by 
4,632  depositors. 

The  country  surrounding  the  town  is  fertile,  and 
well  cultivated  ;  and  has  shared  largely  in  its  prosper- 
ity, the  rents  having  increased  much,  and  the  value  of 
the  land  being  augmented  in  proportion.  With  the 
natural  advantages  which  it  enjoys,  and  the  energy 
and  enterprise  for  which  its  inhabitants  are  distin- 
guished, Dundee  may  be  expected  to  maintain  the  po- 
sition which  it  now  holds  among  the  commercial  towns 
of  the  British  Empire. — E.  B. 

Duuiiage,  in  commercial  navigation,  loose  w^ood, 
consisting  of  pieces  of  timber,  boughs  of  trees,  faggots, 
etc.,  laid  in  the  bottom  and  .igainst  the  side  of  the  ship's 
hold,  either,  1st,  by  raising  the  cargo  when  she  is 
loaded  with  heavy  goods,  to  prevent  her  from  liecom- 
ing  too  stiff  (see  B.ki.uast')  ;  or,  2d.  to  prevent  the 
cargo,  should  it  be  susceptible  of  damage  by  water, 
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from  being  injured  in  the  event  of  her  becoming  leaky. 
A  ship  is  not  reckoned  seaworthy  unless  she  be  pro- 
vided with  proper  and  sufficient  dunnage. — Falcon- 
er's Marine  Dictionary ;  Abbott  (Lord  Tenterden)  on 
the  Law  of  Shii)ping,  Part  iii.,  c.  3. 

Duplicate,  a  copy  or  transcript  of  anj^  thing ;  as 
of  a  deed,  letter,  bill  of  exchange,  etc.  Duplication, 
the  act  of  doubling ;  the  multiplication  of  a  number  by 
2.     Also  a  folding  ;  a  fold. 

Dupondius,  in  antiquity,  a  weight  of  2  pounds, 
or  money  of  the  value  of  2  asses. 

Dust,  or  Dustee,  a  river  of  Persia,  flowing  from 
the  interior  through  the  province  of  Mekran,  from  the 
southern  shore  of  which  it  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Its  course  is  supposed  to  extend,  under  different  appel- 
lations, about  1,000  mUes. 

Dutch  Gold,  the  commercial  name  of  a  coarse  im- 
itation of  gold  leaf,  made  of  copper,  of  brass,  or  of 
bronze.     It  is  chiefly  used  for  ornamenting  toj's. 

Dyeing  (Teinture,  Ft.  ;  Farberei,  Germ.)  is  the  art 
of  impregnating  wool,  silk,  cotton,  hair,  and  skins, 
with  colors  not  removable  by  washing,  or  the  ordinary 
usage  to  which  these  fibrous  bodies  are  exposed,  when 
worked  up  into  articles  of  furniture  or  raiment.  We 
shall  here  consider  the  general  principles  of  the  art, 
referring  for  the  particular  dj^es,  and  peculiar  treat- 
ment of  the  stuffs  to  be  dyed,  to  the  different  tinctorial 
substances  in  their  alphabetical  places  ;  such  as  coch- 
ineal, indigo,  madder,  etc.  Dyeing  is  altogether  a 
chemical  process,  and  requires  for  its  due  explanation 
and  practice  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  the 
elementary  bodies,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
combinations.  It  is  true  that  many  operations  of  this, 
as  of  other  chemical  arts,  have  been  practiced  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  long  before  an}'  just  views  were 
entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  clianges  that  took 
place.  Mankind,  equallj-  in  the  rudest  and  most  re- 
fined state,  have  alwa.ys  sought  to  gratify  the  love  of 
distinction  by  staining  their  dress,  sometimes  even 
their  skin  with  gaudy  colors.  Moses  speaks  of  rai- 
ment dj-ed  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  of  sheep- 
skins dyed  red — circumstances  which  indicate  no  small 
degree  of  tinctorial  skill.  He  enjoins  purple  stuffs  for 
the  works  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  vestments  of  the 
high  priest.  The  ancient  Egyptians  cultivated  tliis 
art  with  some  degree  of  scientific  precision,  since  tliey 
knew  the  use  of  mordants,  or  those  substances  which, 
though  they  impart  no  color  themselves,  3'et  enable 
white  robes  (candida  vela)  to  absorb  coloring  drugs 
(colorem  soi-hendibus  medicamentis).  Tyre,  however, 
was  the  nation  of  antiquity  which  made  dj^eing  its 
chief  occupation  and  the  staple  of  its  commerce. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  purple,  the  sacred  symbol  of 
royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  a  color  discovered  in 
that  city,  and  that  it  contributed  to  its  opulence  and 
grandeur.  Homer  marks  no  less  the  value  than  the 
antiquity  of  this  dye,  by  describing  his  heroes  as 
arraj-ed  in  purple  robes.  Purple  halnts  are  mentioned 
among  the  presents  made  to  Gideon  by  the  Israelites 
from  the  spoils  of  the  kings  of  Midian. 

The  juice  emploj-ed  for  communicating  this  dye  was 
obtained  from  two  different  kinds  of  shell-fish,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  under  the  names  of  purpura  and  buc- 
cinnm ;  and  was  extracted  from  a  small  vessel,  or  sac, 
in  tlieir  throats,  to  tlie  amount  of  only  one  drop  from 
each  animal.  A  darker  and  inferior  color  was  also 
procured  by  crushing  the  whole  substance  of  the  buc- 
rinum.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  juice,  collected  from 
a  vast  number  of  shells,  being  treated  with  sea-salt, 
was  allowed  to  ripen  for  three  da3'8 ;  after  which  it 
was  diluted  with  5  times  its  bulk  of  water,  kept  at  a 
moderate  heat  for  C  da_vs  more,  occasional]}-  skimmed 
to  separate  the  animal  membranes,  and  when  thus 
clarified,  was  applied  directly  as  a  dye  to  white  wool, 
previously  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  the  action  of 
lime-water,  or  of  a  species  of  lichen  called  fucus.  Two 
operations  were  requisite  to  communicate  the   finest 


T}-rian  purple :  the  1st  consisted  in  plunging  the  wool 
into  the  juice  of  the  purpura ;  the  2d,  into  that  of  the 
buccinum.  50  drachms  of  wool  required  100  of  the 
former  liquor,  and  200  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  a  pre- 
liminar}'  tint  was  given  with  coccus — ^the  kermes  of 
the  present  day — and  the  cloth  received  merely  a  finish 
from  the  precious  animal  juice.  The  colors,  though 
probably  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as  those  producible  by 
our  cochineal,  seem  to  have  been  very  durable,  for 
Plutarch  says,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  (chap.  36),  that 
the  Greeks  found  in  the  treasury  of  the  King  of 
Persia  a  large  quantity  of  purple  cloth,  which  was  as 
beautiful  as  at  first,  though  it  was  190  years  old.  The 
difliculty  of  collecting  the  purple  juice,  and  the  tedious 
complication  of  the  dyeing  process,  made  the  purple 
wool  of  Tyre  so  expensive  at  Eome,  that  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  a  pound  of  it  cost  nearly  £30  of  English 
money.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  price,  such 
was  the  wealth  accumulated  in  that  capital,  that  many 
of  the  leading  citizens  decorated  themselves  in  purple 
attire,  till  the  emperors  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  wearing  purble,  and  prohibited  its  use  to 
every  other  person.  This  prohibition  operated  so 
much  to  discourage  this  curious  art  as  eventually  to 
occasion  its  extinction,  first  in  the  western,  and  then 
in  the  eastern  empire,  where,  however,  it  existed  in 
certain  imperial  manufactories  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

Dyeing  was  little  cultivated  in  ancient  Greece  ;  the 
people  of  Athens  wore  generally  woolen  dresses  of  the 
natural  color.  But  the  Romans  must  have  bestowed 
some  pains  upon  this  art.  In  the  games  of  the  circus, 
parties  were  distinguished  by  colors.  Four  of  these 
are  described  by  Pliny — the  green,  the  orange,  the 
gray,  and  the  white.  The  following  ingredients  were 
used  by  their  dyers.  A  crude  native  alum  mixed  with 
copperas,  copperas  itself,  blue  vitriol,  alkanet,  lichen 
rocellus,  or  archil,  broom,  madder,  woad,  nut-galls, 
the  seed  of  pomegranate,  and  of  an  Egyptian  acacia. 

But  the  vast  superiority  of  our  dyes  over  those  of 
former  times  must  be  ascribed  principally  to  the  use  of 
pure  alum  and  solution  of  tin  as  mordants,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  other  bases  ;  substances  which  give  to 
our  common  dye-stuffs  remarkable  depth,  durability, 
and  lustre.  Another  improvement  in  dyeing,  of  more 
recent  date,  is  the  application  to  textile  substances  of 
metallic  compounds,  such  as  Prussian  blue,  chrome 
yellow,  manganese  brown,  etc. 

The  compound  or  mixed  colors,  are  such  as  result 
from  the  combination  of  two  different  colored  dye-stuffs, 
or  from  dyeing  stuffs  with  one  color  and  then  with 
another.  The  simple  colors  of  the  dyer  are  red,  yel- 
low, blue,  and  black,  with  which,  when  skillfully 
blended,  he  can  produce  every  variety  of  tint.  Per- 
haps the  dun  or  fawn  color  might  he  added  to  the 
above,  as  it  is  directly  obtained  from  a  great  many 
vegetable  substances. 

1.  Red  with  yellow,  produces  orange;  a  color  which,  upon 
wool,  is  given  usually  with  the  spent  scarlet  bath.  To  this 
shade  may  be  referred  flame  color,  pomegranate,  capuchin, 
prawn,  jonquil,  cassis.,  chamois,  cafe  au  lait,  aurora,  mari- 
gold, orange  peel,  mordores,  cinnamon,  gold,  etc.  Snuff, 
chestnut,  musk,  and  other  shades  are  produceed  by  substi- 
tuting walnut  peels  or  sumach  for  bright  yellow.  If  a  little 
blue  be  added  to  orange,  an  olive  is  obtained.  The  only  di- 
rect orange  dyes  are  anotto  and  subchromate  of  lead. 

2.  Kcd  with  blue  produces  purple,  violet,  lilac,  pigeon's 
neck,  mallow,  peach  blossom,  bleu  de  roi,  lint-blossom,  ama- 
ranth. 

3.  Red  with  black ;  brown,  chocolate,  marone,  etc. 

4.  Yellow  with  blue  ;  green  of  a  great  variety  of  shades,  such 
as  nascent  green,  gay  green,  grass  green,  spring  green,  laurel 
green,  sea  green,  celadon  grocn,  parrot  green,  cabbage  green, 
api)le  green,  duck  green. 

.'>.  Mixtures  of  colors,  3  and  3,  and  4  and  4,  produce  an 
indefinite  diversity  of  tints;  thus  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  form 
brown  olives  and  greenish  grays ;  in  which  the  blue  dye 
ought  always  to  be  first  given,  lest  the  indigo  vat  should  be 
soiled  by  other  colors.  Red,  yellow,  and  gr.iy  (which  is  a 
gradation  of  black)  give  the  dead-leaf  tint,  as  well  as  dark 
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orange,  snuff  color,  etc.  Red,  blue,  and  pray,  give  a  vast 
variety  of  shades ;  as  lead  gray,  slate  gray,  wood-pigeon  gray, 
and  other  colors,  too  numerous  to  specify. 

The  following  list  of  dyes,  and  the  coloring  substances 
which  produce  them,  may  prove  useful: 

Red.  (Jochineal,  kermes,  lac,  madder,  archil,  carthamus  or 
safflower,  brazil  wood,  logwood,  pcriodide  of  mercury,  alka- 
net. 

Yellow.  Quercitron,  weld,  fustic  (yellow  wood),  annotto, 
sawwort,  dyer's  Ijroom,  turmeric,  fustct  (rhu8  cotinus),  Per- 
sian and  Avignon  berries  (rhamnus  infectoriua),  willow,  per- 
oxyd  of  iron;  chromato  of  lead  (chrome  yellow),  sulpliuret 
of  arsenic,  liydrosulphuret  of  antimony  ;  nitric  acid  on  silk. 

Dliie.  Indigo,  woad  or  pastel,  Prussian  blue,  turnsole  or 
litmus,  logwood  with  a  salt  of  copper. 

likick.  Galls,  sumach,  logwood,  walnut  peels,  ami  other 
vegetables  which  contain  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  along  with 
ferruginous  mordants  ;  the  anacardium  of  India. 

Green.  These  are  produced  by  the  blue  and  yellow  dyes 
skillfully  combined  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  chrome  green, 
and  perhaps  the  copper  green  of  Schwcinfurt. 

Orange.  Annotto,  and  mixtures  of  red  and  yellow  dyes; 
subchromate  of  lead. 

Fawn,  Dun,  or  Hoot.  Walnut  peels,  sumach,  birch-tree, 
henna,  sandal  wood. — Ube's  Diet,  of  Arts. 

Indigo  find  Coch'uieal. — In  1548  neither  of  these  im- 
portant d3'e-stu(fs  had  made  their  way  into  Europe. 
Pliny  mentions  indigo  under  the  name  of  indicum  ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greelcs  and  Romans 
only  as  a  paint ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  in 
India  it  had  been  employed  from  time  immemorial  as  a 
dyestutf.  Cochineal  could  not  be  known  till  after  the 
discovery  of  America.  It  was  used  by  the  Mexicans  as 
a  dyestuff.  In  1523  Cortez  received  orders  from  the 
court  of  Spain  to  multiply  this  precious  insect,  to  collect 
it  and  send  it  to  Spain.  Cochineal  by  itself  fjives  only  a 
crimson  color ;  it  dyes  scarlet  when  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  tin.  This  fact  was  discovered  accidentallj'  l)y  Coi'ne- 
lius  Drebbel  about  the  year  KJSO.  He  communicated 
his  ol)servation  to  his  son-in-law  Kuffelar,  who  was  a 
dyer  at  Leyden.  He  soon  l)rought  the  process  to  per- 
fection, kept  it  a  secret,  and  l)rought  the  scarlet  color 
into  fashion.  Soon  after,  the  same  process  was  dis- 
covered Ijy  a  German  chemist  called  Keftler,  who  car- 
ried his  secret  to  London  in  1648.  A  Flemish  dyer 
called  John  Kloeck  got  information  of  the  process  in 
1647,  and  it  gradually  made  its  way  through  every 
country  of  Europe.  Indigo,  though  a  much  more 
important  dye-stuff  than  cochineal,  did  not  make  its 
waj'  into  general  use  without  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  use  of  it  was  prohibited  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  prohibition  was  not  taken 


off  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  equally  prohib- 
ited  in  Saxony,  where  it  was  styled  in  the  prohibition 
a  corrosive  substance,  and  called  food  for  the  devil. 
Restrictions  on  the  use  of  indigo  in  dj-eing  were  im- 
posed also  in  France,  though  it  was  not  altogether 
prohibited,  as  it  had  been  in  England  and  Saxony.  See 
Beuthoi-I-et,  on  Dyeing ;  BANf.'KOKT,  on  Colors. 

There  ha.s  been  much  sfKjculation  among  philosoph- 
ical dyers  respecting  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matters, 
and  the  waj-  in  wliich  the  diflferent  colors  are  induced 
l)y  dyeing  ;  but  these  speculations  have  not  led  to  anj" 
information  of  much  value.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  coloring  matters  emploj'ed  as  dye- 
stuffs  are  all  transparent,  and  that  the  color  is  pro- 
duced l)y  their  action  on  the  light  transmitted  through 
them  from  the  white  fibres  of  the  cloth.  Those  color- 
ing matters  that  transmit  all  the  raj's  equ;»llj'  leave 
the  cloth  white ;  if  the  blue  ray  be  transmitted  and 
the  rest  absorbed,  the  color  of  the  cloth  will  be  blue, 
and  so  on.  This  is  all  that  we  know  aljout  the  me- 
chanical nature  of  the  d3-estuffs. 

With  respect  to  the  aptitude  of  being  dyed,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colors  thus  communicated,  there  is 
found  to  be  very  great  difference  in  different  tissues. 
Animal  substances  are  much  more  easily  dyed  than 
vegetable  substances.  Of  animal  substances,  sill: 
receives  color,  and  the  shades  given  are  brighter  and 
more  beautiful  than  those  which  can  be  imbibed  In'  any 
other  tissue.  Woolen  cloth  is  also  very  fit  for  being 
dyed,  and  receives  very  brilliant  colors  with  avidity ; 
though  in  this  respect  it  is  inferior  to  silk.  Cotton 
and  linen  are  much  more  difficult  to  dye,  and  can  not 
be  made  to  imbibe  such  brilliant  colors  as  silk  or 
woolen.  Thus  the  rich  scarlet  given  to  cloth  by  the 
combined  action  of  cochineal  and  the  oxyd  of  tin,  has 
never  been  communicated  to  cotton  cloth  or  linen. 
The  Turke3--red  dye,  which  is  b.v  far  the  finest  and 
most  permanent  red  that  has  ever  been  communicated 
to  cotton  cloth,  is  a  crimson,  or  rather  a  crimson  with 
a  shade  of  brown.  It  has  not  the  least  approach  to  a 
scarlet. — E.  B. 

Dyke,  or  Dike.  When  a  mass  of  unstratified  or 
igneous  rock,  such  as  granite,  trap,  or  lava,  appears  as 
if  injected  into  rents  and  fissures  in  the  stratified  rock, 
so  as  to  intersect  the  strat;i,  it  is  called  a  dyke.  Dyke 
is  also  the  name  given  to  a  mound  of  earth,  stones,  or 
other  materials,  intended  to  prevent  low  land  from 
being  inundated  by  the  sea,  etc.  ;  as  the  dykes  of  Hol- 
land. 


E. 


Eagle,  in  numismatics,  a  sort  of  base  money  which 
was  current  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  that  is,  about  the  year  1"_'7"2.  There  were 
also  lionines,  rosades,  and  many  other  coins  of  the 
same  sort,  named  according  to  the  figures  with  which 
they  were  impressed.  The  current  coin  of  the  king- 
dom at  that  time  was  a  composition  of  copper  and  sil- 
ver, in  determinate  projjortions  ;  but  these  were  so 
much  inferior  to  the  standard  of  that  time,  that  they 
were  not  worth,  intrinsically,  half  so  much  as  the 
others.  The}"  wore  imported  from  France  and  other 
foreign  countries.  When  ICdward  had  been  a  few 
j-ears  established  on  the  tlirone,  ho  set  up  mints  in 
Ireland  for  coining  good  money,  and  then  prohibited 
the  use  of  eagles,  and  other  kinds  of  base  coin — making 
it  death,  with  confiscation  of  effects,  to  import  any 
more  of  them  into  the  kingdom.  Eagle  is  the  designa- 
tion of  tl\e  principal  gold  coin  of  the  United  States — 
value  equal  to  10  dollars. 

Earing,  in  nautical  language,  a  ropo  attached  to 
tlie  cringle  of  a  sail,  by  means  of  which  it  is  bent  or 
reefed. 

Earnest,  in  commercial  law,  is  the  sum  advanced 
by  the  buyer  of  goods  in  order  to  bind  the  seller  to  the 


terras  of  the  agreement.  It  is  enacted  by  the  17th 
section  of  the  famous  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Charles  II., 
c.  .^,  that  "no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandises,  for  the  prices  of  £10  sterling, 
or  upward,  shall  be  .illowed  to  be  gootl.  except  the 
buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actu- 
allv  receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to 
bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  p.ayment,  or  that  some 
note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be 
made  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  by  such 
contract,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfullv  author- 
ized." As  to  what  amounts  to  sufficient  earnest,  lUack- 
stone  lays  it  down,  that,  "  if  any  part  of  the  price  is  paid 
down,  if  it  is  but  a  pennv,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods 
is  delivered  by  way  of  earnest,  it  is  binding."  To  con- 
stitute earnest,  the  thing  must  be  given  as  a  token  of 
ratitication  of  the  contract,  and  it  should  be  expressly 
stated  so  by  the  giver. — Cjhtty's  Comnu-rcial  Late, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  289. 

Ear-ring,  an  ornament  worn  at  the  ear ;  a  pendant 
or  jewel  suspended  by  means  of  a  ring  or  a  hook  passing 
through  the  pendulous  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  use  of 
this  kind  of  ornament  dates  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, since  the  first  mention  of  ejir-rings  occurs  in  the 
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book  of  Genesis.  Ear-rings  of  certain  kinds  were 
ancient!}-,  and  still  are,  in  the  East,  instruments  or 
appendages  of  idolatry  and  superstition — ^being  re- 
garded as  talismans  and  amulets.  Such,  probably, 
were  the  ear-rings  of  Jacob's  familj",  which  he  buried 
with  the  strange  gods  at  Bethel.  This  somewhat 
barbarous  species  of  adornment  was  used  (as  it  still  is 
in  some  countries)  b}'  both  sexes  among  many  Oriental 
nations  ;  especially  by  the  Lj'dians,  Persians,  Babj'- 
lonians,  Libj'ans,  and  Carthaginians,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  various  ancient  authors.  Among  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians,  their  use  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  women :  but  that  thej'  were  exten- 
sively used  by  the  men  of  various  other  nations  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ear-rings  were  worn 
onlj'  by  females,  and  were  sometimes  of  enormous 
value.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  ears  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  and  of  some  other  female  statues,  are 
pierced,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  these  append- 
ages. 

Earth,  Figure  of  the.  The  determination  of 
the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  is  a  problem  of 
verj'  great  importance  in  astronomy,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
in  reference  to  the  earth's  diameter  that  the  distances 
of  the  planets  from  the  sun  and  from  each  other  are 
estimated.  It  is  also  a  problem  of  very  great  interest 
and  curiosity  ;  and  has  accordingly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization. 
There  are  two  points  of  view  under  which  this  great 
question  may  be  considered.  The  figure  of  the  earth 
maj"^  be  regarded  as  a  fact  to  be  determined  by  investi- 
gation and  experience,  like  any  other  phenomena  or 
law  of  nature  ;  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  find,  by 
the  actual  measurement  and  comparison  of  different 
portions  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  the  nature  of  its 
curvature,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  diameters.  Under 
the  second  point  of  view,  the  question  is  one  of  pure 
theory.  The  earth  maj-  be  regarded  as  a  congeries  of 
material  particles,  attracting  each  other  with  forces 
reciprocally  proportional  to  their  mutual  distances, 
and  endowed  with  a  rotatorj'  motion  about  a  fixed 
axis  ;  and  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  form  the 
whole  mass  would  assume  in  virtue  of  the  attractive 
and  centrifugal  forces  by  which  the  particles  are  im- 
pelled. Viewed  in  this  light,  the  actual  figure  of  the 
earth  becomes  one  of  the  series  of  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  universal  gravitation  of  matter,  and  de- 
pending on  the  same  laws  which  regulate  its  motion  in 
its  orbit  about  the  sun. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  what  were 
the  notions  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  were  or 
might  have  been  entertained  by  its  earliest  and  most 
ignorant  inhabitants.  A  verj-  slight  attention  to  the 
most  common  phenomena  renders  the  fact  of  its  gen- 
eral roundness  almost  palpable  to  the  senses.  The 
uniform  level  appearance  of  the  sensible  horizon  in 
ever}'  situation  in  which  a  spectator  can  be  placed— 
the  depression  of  the  circura-polar  stars  as  he  advances 
toward  the  south,  and  their  elevation  as  he  proceeds  in 
a  contrary  direction  —  the  disappearance  of  a  ship 
standing  out  to  sea — the  projection  of  the  earth  as  seen 
in  a  lunar  eclipse,  and  a  number  of  other  familiar  ap- 
pearances— put  the  globular  figure  of  our  planet  bej'ond 
all  manner  of  doubt.  Keasoning  from  such  appear- 
ances, the  earliest  astrono)ners  universallj'  regarded 
the  earth  as  a  sphere ;  and  tlieir  attention  was  solely 
directed,  in  their  various  measurements  and  computa- 
tions, to  ascertain  its  dimensions.  Modern  science 
has  discovered  that  its  figure  deviates  slightl}'  from 
that  of  a  sphere,  being  compressed  or  flattened  at  the 
extremities  of  its  axis  of  rotation  ;  and  the  object  of 
the  astronomer,  at  the  present  time,  is  to  determine 
not  only  its  dimensions,  but  also  the  exact  amount  of 
its  compression. 

Attempts  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  earth 
were  made  at  a  very  early  date  ;  for  Aristotle  relates 


that  the  mathematicians  prior  to  his  time  had  found 
the  circumference  to  be  400,000  stadia.  But  Eratos- 
thenes appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  entertained 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  the  deter- 
mination of  the  figure  of  the  earth  really  depends,  and 
attempted  to  reduce  these  principles  to  practice.  His 
results,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  data  from 
which  they  were  deduced,  were  very  inaccurate ;  but 
his  metliod  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  followed  at  the 
present  daj-,  depending,  in  fact,  on  the  comparison  of  a 
line  actuall}'  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  with 
the  corresponding  celestial  arc.  He  had  remarked,  or 
been  informed,  that  at  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
day  of  the  summer  solstice,  at  noon,  objects  cast  no 
shadows ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  sun  was  ex- 
actlj'  in  the  zenith  at  mid-day.  On  the  same  day,  at 
Alexandria,  he  observed  the  sun's  meridional  distance 
from  the  zenith  to  be  7°  12',  or  a  50th  part  of  the 
circumference.  Then,  assuming  Sj'ene  to  be  exactly 
under  the  meridian  of  Alexandria  (the  error  in  this 
assumption  was  about  3°),  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  places,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  to  be  5,000 
stadia,  he  had  5,000X50=250,000  stadia  for  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  earth.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
very  imperfect  this  operation  must  have  been.  With- 
out mentioning  smaller  errors,  the  neglect  of  the  solar 
diameter  would  alone  occasion  an  uncertaintj'  as  to 
the  sun's  declination,  and  consequently  as  to  the  length 
of  the  celestial  arc,  amounting  to  half  a  degree  on  the 
observation  at  S3'ene  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  that  at  Alexandria  was  more  exact.  The 
terrestrial  distance  between  the  two  places  was  as- 
sumed on  equally,  or  probably  still  more  loose  and 
inaccurate  determinations. 

The  next  attempt  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth  was  made  bj'  Posidonius.  This  astronomer 
adopted  a  method  which  diS"ered  from  that  of  Eratos- 
thenes only  in  determining  the  celestial  arc  bj-  means 
of  the  altitude  of  a  star,  instead  of  the  sun's  zenith 
distance.  At  Rhodes,  the  bright  star  Canopus,-  when 
on  the  meridian,  barelj^  appears  above  the  horizon. 
At  Alexandria  the  same  star  was  observed  to  have  a 
meridional  altitude  of  a  J  of  a  sign,  or  7-^  degrees, 
which,  therefore,  was  the  celestial  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween the  zenith  of  Alexandria  and  Rhodes.  The 
terrestrial  distance  between  the  two  places  was  esti- 
mated, like  that  between  Alexandria  and  Sj^ene,  at  5,000 
stadia,  and  they  were  both  supposed  to  be  under  the 
same  meridian.  Hence,  since  7-J-  degrees  is  the  48th 
of  the  circumference,  we  have  5000X48=-_'40,000 
stadia,  for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  opinion  of  the 
degree  of  approximation  attained  in  these  ancient 
measures,  as  the  length  of  the  stadium  is  not  known 
with  anj'  certainty.  That  it  varied  in  different  places, 
and  at  different  times,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
statement  of  Ptolemy,  who,  in  his  work  on  geographj', 
assigns  the  length  of  the  degree  at  500  stadia,  and  con- 
sequentl}'  the  whole  circumference  at  180,000,  differ- 
ing from  the  determination  of  Posidonius  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3  to  4,  and  still  more  from  that  of  Era- 
tosthenes. Ptolemy  remarked  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  line  measured  should  lie  exactly  in  the 
meridian :  it  was  sufficient  to  know  its  inclination  to 
the  meridian,  or  the  azimuthal  angle,  togetlier  with 
the  latitudes  of  its  extreme  points,  in  order  to  compare 
it  with  the  meridional  arc.  The  determination  of  the 
azimuth  is,  however,  an  operation  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  Ptolemy  has  given  no  details  of  the 
method  l)y  which  he  proposed  to  estimate  it.  He  has 
been  equally  silent  in  respect  of  the  means  by  which 
the  mean  length  of  a  degree  was  ascertained  to  be  500 
stadia,  so  that  the  result  which  he  has  recorded  is  still 
less  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  two  more  ancient 
astronomers. 

The  active  curiosity  of  the  Arabians,  which  was 
exerted  so  successfully  in  promoting  practical  astron- 
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omj',  did  not  overlook  the  measure  of  the  earth.  The 
Caliph  Almamoun,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
814,  ordered  a  company  of  astronomers  to  measure  a 
degree  on  the  level  plain  of  Mesopotamia.  Dividing 
themselves  into  two  parties,  the  one  proceeded  north- 
ward, and  the  other  southward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian,  through  a  degree  of  latitude,  and  measured 
with  rods  the  itinerary'  distance  as  they  proceeded. 
The  perfect  agreement  of  their  conclusion  with  that  of 
Ptolem}',  throws  it  open  to  great  suspicion ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  their  operation  was  repeated  at  a 
different  jdace,  with  exactly  the  same  result,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  lilindly  adopted  the  statement 
of  tiic  Greek  astronomer,  either  from  inabilitj'  to  exe- 
cute the  task  assigned  to  them,  or  because  they  had 
no  confidence  in  tlieir  own  determination. 

From  the  time  of  Alamamoun,  the  proldem  of  deter- 
mining the  dimensions  of  the  earth  was  neglected,  till 
the  revival  of  astronomy  with  general  learning  in 
Europe.  The  first  attempt  to  solve  it  was  made  by 
Femel,  who,  about  tiie  middle  of  the  IGth  century, 
measured  tlie  distance  from  Paris  to  Amiens,  along  the 
high  road,  by  ol)serving  the  numlier  of  revolutions 
made  by  his  coach-wheel  in  the  journey  between  these 
two  cities.  Supposing  them  to  be  under  the  same  me- 
ridian,  which  is  nearlj'  true,  and  having  ascertained 
the  difference  of  their  latitudes,  Femel  found  by  this 
means  the  length  of  the  degree  to  be  57,070  French 
toises,  or  about  304,900  F^nglish  feet.  A  degree  was 
measured  long  afterward  at  the  same  place  by  La- 
caille,  in  a  far  more  adequate  and  scientific  manner, 
and  he  found  it  to  he  57,074  toises.  This  agreement  is 
rendered  the  less  extraordinary  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  toise  of  Femel  was  not  exacth'  of  the  same 
length  of  that  of  Lacaille.  After  all,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Femel  made  a  fortunate  guess.  (De- 
LAMBKK,  Aslronomie,  torn,  iii.,  chap,  xxxv.) 

But  the  first  who  had  the  merit  of  attempting  to 
execute  the  geodetic  operations  tiiat  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  effect  the  accurate  measurement  of  a  long 
line  on  tiie  surface  of  the  earth,  was  Willebrord  Snell, 
a  native  of  Holland,  and  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 
Having  established  a  chain  of  triangles  between  Alk- 
maer  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  observed  the  angles 
of  each  triangle,  b}'  means  of  a  quadrant  of  5|-  feet 
radius,  he  measured  a  base  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
meadows  between  Leyden  and  the  village  of  Soeter- 
woud,  and  determined  the  distance  between  the  two 
places  bj'  trigonometrical  computation.  The  length 
of  the  degree  which  he  foimd  was  28,500  Rynland 
perches,  or  about  55,020  toises,  which  is  about  2050 
toises  too  small.  This  result  was  published  by  Mus- 
chenbroek,  who  in  fact  revised  or  calculated  the  ob- 
servations from  the  original  papers  a  centun,-  after  the 
death  of  Snell. 

Norwood,  in  the  year  1635,  attempted  to  measure  a 
degree  in  Kngland  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  Fer- 
nel.  He  measured  the  distance  between  London  and 
York  along  the  public  road,  taking  the  bearings  and 
reducing  the  direction  to  the  meridian  in  a  rough  way. 
The  difference  of  latitudes  he  found  by  observations  of 
the  solstice  to  be  2°  28',  and  tlienco  concluded  the 
length  of  the  degree  to  be  307.170  English  feet.  Like 
the  measurement  of  Femel.  this  has  been  found  to  be 
a  much  nearer  approximation  than  the  method  em- 
ployed would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

The  application  of  the  telescope  to  circular  instrn- 
nicnts  gave  a  far  higher  degree  of  precision  to  geodetic 
operations.  Picard,  to  whom  practical  astronomy  is 
indebted  for  this  capital  improvement,  was  the  first 
who  measured  the  arc  of  tlie  meridian  with  such  pre- 
cautions and  care  as  the  delicate  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion requires.  He  twice  measured  witii  wooden 
porches  a  base  of  nearly  seven  English  miles  in 
length  ;  and  observed  the  angles  of  his  triangles  with 
a  quadrant,  having  a  telescope  adapted  to  it  with  cross 
vires  in  its  focus.     He  even  calculated  the  error  pro- 


duced by  the  instrument  being  placed  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  station,  and  determined  the  zenith  distance  of 
a  star  in  the  constellation  Cassiopeia  with  a  sector,  for 
the  purpose  of  ol>taining  the  differences  of  latitude. 
The  distance  between  Amiens  and  Malvoisine  was 
found  to  be  78,850  toises,  and  the  difference  of  latitude 
1°  22'  55",  whence  the  result  gave  for  the  degree  at 
Amiens  57,000  toises  ;  but  as  the  aberration  and  muta- 
tion were  unknown  at  that  time,  and  the  refraction 
was  not  taken  into  account — causes  of  error  to  which 
it  Ls  indispensably  necessary  to  have  regard — a  deter- 
mination which  agrees  so  nearly  with  the  results  of 
recent  measures  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  fortu- 
nate compensation  of  errors.  In  fact,  his  toise  was 
somewhat  shorter  than  that  which  has  since  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  ;  and  tlie  error  occasioned  by 
this  circumstance  nearly  compensated  that  which  was 
committed  in  determining  the  celestial  arc  ;  so  that  in 
recalculating  all  the  observations,  the  degree  is  found 
to  be  verj'  nearly  the  same  as  was  found  bj'  I'icard. 

French  Experiments. — Hitherto  geodetic  operations 
had  been  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  earth ;  but  a  discovery  made  by  Richer 
turned  the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  its  deviation 
from  the  spherical  form.  This  astronomer  having 
been  sent,  bj-  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Pari-;,  to  the 
island  of  Cayenne  in  South  America,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  terrestrial  refraction  and 
other  astronomical  objects,  observed  that  his  clock, 
which  had  been  regulated  at  Paris  to  beat  seconds, 
lost  about  24-  minutes  daily  at  Cayenne,  and  that,  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  measure  mean  solar  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  shorten  the  pendulum  by  more  than  a 
line.  This  fact,  which  appeared  exceedingly  curious, 
and  was  scarcely  credited  tUl  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  observations  of  Varin  and  Deshaves, 
was  first  explained  in  the  third  book  of  the  Principia, 
by  Newton,  who  showed  that  it  could  only  be  referred 
to  a  diminution  of  gravity  arising  from  one  of  two 
causes — a  protuberance  of  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  consequent  increase  of  the  distance  from 
the  centre,  or  from  the  counteracting  effect  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  occasioned  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
The  former  could  not,  on  any  reasonable  supposition 
regarding  the  figure  of  the  earth,  be  regarded  as  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  effect ;  but  the  latter,  which 
would  produce  a  retardation  of  the  pendulum  at  Cay- 
enne in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  sine  of  6^  to  that 
of  49°  (the  respective  latitudes  of  Cayenne  and  Paris), 
might  amount  to  1"40  seconds.  This  was  the  first 
direct  proof  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth. 

From  this  time  the  exact  determination  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth  began  to  assume  a  degree  of  importance 
which  had  not  formerly  attached  to  it.  The  centrifu- 
gal force  arising  from  the  diumal  rotation  completely 
set  aside  the  idea  of  perfect  sphericity.  Newton,  as- 
suming that  the  earth  had  been  originally  fluid,  and 
supposing  its  density  to  be  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  mass,  and  supposing,  moreover,  that  its  consti- 
tuent molecules  attract  one  another  in  proportion  to 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  demonstrated  that 
it  would  assume,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation,  the 
form  of  a  spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles ;  and  that  the 
proportion  of  its  equatorial  to  its  polar  axis  would  be 
230  to  231.  But  the  supposition  of  the  equal  density 
of  tlie  earth  is  obviously  very  improbable,  and  conse- 
quently the  ratio  of  the  equatorial  and  jwlar  diameters 
must  be  different  from  that  now  mentioned.  Newton 
erroneously  concluded  that  if  the  density  is  greater  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  than  at  the  centre,  the  com- 
pression would  be  grejiter  than  in  the  case  of  a  spheroid 
of  equal  density.  This  mistake  was  p<Mnted  out  by 
Huygens,  who,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  compression  from  theory,  reasoned  in  this  way. 
Suppose  two  tul)es  to  be  united  at  the  centre  of  the 
e;rrth,  forming  a  right  angle  with  each  other  at  that 
point,  and  extending  to  the  surface,  one  in  the  plane 
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of  the  equator,  and  the  other  along  the  polar  axis,  and 
filled  -with  a  homogeneous  fluid.  Now  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  polar  branch  exerts  a  pressure  on  the 
centre  equal  to  the  -whole  of  its  weight,  A?-hile  the 
pressure  of  that  in  the  other  tube  will  be  diminished  by 
the  centrifugal  force.  The  second  column,  therefore, 
if  of  the  same  length,  will  be  less  heavy  than  the  first ; 
and  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  it  is  necessarj' 
that  the  equatorial  tube  shall  have  gained  as  much  in 
length  as  it  has  lost  in  weight  through  the  eff'ect  of 
rotation.  Hence  the  sea  in  the  equatorial  regions 
must  be  higher,  or  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
centre,  than  the  polar  sea,  and  consequently  the  earth 
must  have  a  flattened  form.  Calculating  from  the 
supposition  that  the  density  increases  regularly  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre,  where  it  is  infinite,  Huygens 
found  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  to  be  that  of  578  to 
579.  This  investigation  is  given  in  his  work  De  Causa 
Gravilatis^  published  in  1690. 

French  Theory. — The  theoretical  determinations  of 
the  form  of  the  earth  by  Newton  and  Huygens 
were  at  variance  with  the  results  of  geodetic  opera- 
tions that  had  been  carried  on  in  France  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  first  Cassini,  from  1680  till 
1716,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  geometrical  survej' 
of  that  country.  Cassini  found  the  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian to  the  south  of  Paris  to  be  57,092  toises,  while 
on  the  north  of  that  citj'  it  was  only  56,960  toises. 
This  result  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  is  a 
protracted  spheroid,  or  elongated  at  the  poles  ;  a  con- 
clusion entirely  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  hy- 
drostatic equilibrium,  and  the  deductions  of  Newton 
and  Huygens.  The  question,  however,  was  of  too 
great  importance  to  astronomy  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
undecided.  Accordingh',  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris  determined  to  apply  a  decisive  test,  by  the 
measurement  of  arcs  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other.  For  this  purpose,  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  their  body  undertook  the  meas- 
urement of  two  meridional  arcs,  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  equator,  and  the  other  in  a  high  latitude. 
In  1735,  Godin,  Bouguer,  and  La  Condamine,  pro- 
ceeded to  Peru,  where  they  were  joined  by  two  Span- 
ish oflicers,  Don  Georges  Juan,  and  Antonio  d'Ulloa, 
and,  after  ten  years  of  laborious  exertion,  they  meas- 
ured an  arc  of  above  3  degrees,  between  tlie  parallels 
of  2'  31"  north,  and  3°  4'  32"  south  latitude.  The 
other  party,  consisting  of  Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  Ca- 
mus, Lemonnier,  Outhier,  and  Celsius,  were  in  some 
respects  mere  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  they  completed 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  near  the  polar  circle,  of  57 
minutes,  and  returned  to  Europe  within  16  months  from 
the  period  of  their  departure.  The  measurement  of 
Bouguer  was  executed  with  great  care ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  locality  (the  extremities  being  on  different 
sides  of  the  equator),  as  well  as  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  all  the  details  were  conducted,  it  has  alwaj's 
been  regarded  as  a  most  valualde  determination.  The 
original  base  was  determined  twice,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  measures  was  scarcely'  2-J-  inches. 

AVjout  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj'  several  arcs 
of  meridian  were  measured  in  various  countries,  which, 
though  of  inferior  importance  in  comparison  of  the 
more  extensive  surveys  which  have  since  been  under- 
taken, are  nevertheless  deserving  of  enumeration.  In 
1751  Lacaille  measured  an  arc  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
termining  the  lunar  parallax,  and  making  otlier  astro- 
nomical observations.  At  tlie  latitude  of  33°  18^'  he 
found  the  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be  57,037  toises. 
This  result  was  nearlj'  the  same  as  had  been  obtained 
in  France,  10°  further  from  the  ecjuator ;  and  clearly 
proved  either  the  existence  of  great  local  irregularities 
in  tlie  form  of  the  earth,  or  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
terrestrial  hemispheres.  As  theory  recognized  no  such 
abnormal  condition  of  figure,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
Lacaille's  observations,  all  the  details  of  which  had 


been  preserved,  appeared  to  have  been  carefuUj'  made 
and  correctly  computed,  the  result  which  thej-  gave 
was  for  some  generations  a  very  vexata  qua;stio  among 
all  geodesists.  After  the  lapse,  however,  of  nearly  a 
century,  the  arc  has  been  lately  remeasured  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  government,  with  all  the  mod- 
em improved  means  and  appliances  ;  and  an  approx- 
imate calculation  of  the  observations  shows,  that  the 
greater  part  of  Lacaille's  anomaly  was  produced  by 
mountain  attraction  on  his  plumb-line.     (1855). 

In  1751  the  measurement  of  a  terrestrial  arc  was 
undertaken  in  the  Roman  states,  by  the  Jesuits  Maire 
and  Boscovich.  It  extended  nearly  two  degrees  be- 
tween Rome  and  Rimini,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
degree  of  meridian  between  these  parallels,  namely, 
42°  and  44°,  contained  56,973  toises.  The  details  are 
given  at  length  by  Boscovich,  in  a  work  of  great  ele- 
gance, and  entitled  De  Litteraria  Expeditione  per  Pon- 
tijiciam  ditionem,  etc.     Romae,  1755. 

Liesganig,  a  Jesuit  in  1762  also  executed  two  meas- 
ures of  a  meridional  degree,  one  in  Hungary  and  the 
other  in  the  Austrian  states  ;  but  it  has  been  sho^Ti  by 
Baron  Zach,  in  his  Correspondence  Astronomique,  vol. 
vii.,  that  the  results  merit  no  confidence,  and,  in  fact, 
would  lead  to  certain  error  if  employed  as  elements  ia 
determining  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

About  the  same  time,  in  1764,  an  arc  of  meridian 
was  measured  in  North  America,  on  the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays,  by  two  En- 
glishmen, Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  They 
employed  no  triangulation  but  measured  the  line  with 
deal-rods  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  arc,  the  mean 
latitude  of  which  was  39°  12'.  Their  rods  were  af- 
terwards compared  with  the  five-feet  brass  rods  made 
by  Bird.  The  latitudes  were  determined  with  a  zenith 
sector.  The  length  of  the  degree,  after  the  necessary 
corrections  and  reductions  were  made,  was  found  to  be 
60,625  Ilnglish  fathoms,  or  56,888  toises.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  great  care  was  bestowed  on  this  operation  ; 
it  is,  however,  easy  to  see  that  the  measurement  of  so 
long  a  line  by  means  of  rods  is  liable  to  man}'  causes 
of  error  from  which  the  method  of  triangulation  is 
exempt. 

In  1762  Beccaria  undertook  to  measure  a  degree  in 
the  plains  of  Piedmont.  He  found  the  degree  of  the 
meridian  at  the  latitude  of  44°  44'  to  contain  57,468 
toises  ;  but  great  uncertainty  remained  respecting  the 
correctness  of  the  latitudes,  the  extreme  points  of  the 
arc  being  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  immense  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  very 
considerable  deviation  of  the  plumb-line.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  as  both  ends  of  the  arc  were  terminated  by 
mountain  ranges,  whereas  Bosco^nch's  arc  had  been 
carried  across  the  Apennines  and  terminated  at  the 
sea  coast,  the  errors  of  the  two  measures  occasioned 
by  the  local  attraction,  being  of  opposite  kinds,  would 
neutralize  each  other,  and  give  a  correct  mean  result. 

Amid  the  rapid  advances  of  mathematical  science 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  determination 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  not  overlooked.  In  the 
3ear  1783  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  British 
government  b}-  Cassini  de  Thurv,  stating  the  import- 
ant advantages  that  would  result  to  astronomy  and 
navigation,  from  having  the  difference  of  longitude  of 
the  Greenwich  and  Paris  observatories  determined  bj' 
a  geodetic  measurement.  Fortunately  this  proposal 
was  agreed  to.  The  English  operations  were  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  General  Roy,  who  to 
active  and  indefatigable  zeal  united  great  skill  and 
experience  in  practical  astronomj-  and  surveying.  In 
the  summer  of  1784  a  base  of  rather  more  than  five 
miles  was  measured  on  Hounslow  Heath.  In  the 
measurement  of  this  base,  deal-rods  wore  first  em- 
ployed ;  liut  as  these  were  found  to  warp,  and  bo  af- 
fected with  the  variations  of  the  hygrometrical  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  glass  tuljes  were  substituted  ;  and, 
in  1791,  the  same  base  was  measured  with  a  steel  chain 
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carefully  made  by  Ramsden,  j'et  the  difference  from 
the  former  measure  was  found  to  lie  only  three  inches. 
The  mean  result  was  27,4<M-2  feet  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  scale  being  taken  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  G2^  of  Fahrenheit.  A  chain  of  .'32  triangles, 
in  connection  with  this  base,  extended  over  the  coun- 
try to  Dover  and  Hastings  ;  and  two  more,  stretching 
across  the  Channel,  connected  them  with  the  French 
signals  on  the  opposite  side.  The  instruments  em- 
ployed in  this  survey  were  of  tlie  most  excellent 
description,  and  far  superior  to  any  that  had  ever  l)een 
emjjloj-ed  in  similar  operations.  Tlie  angles  of  each 
triangle  were  measured  by  a  large  theodolite  con- 
structed 1)3'  Ramsden  ;  and  it  was  this  splendid  instru- 
ment tiiat  first  exhibited  the  spherical  excess,  or  the 
minute  quantity  l)y  which,  on  account  of  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth,  tlie  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
on  the  earth's  surface  exceeds  180°. 

The  French  part  of  this  great  operation  was  con- 
ducted with  equal  ability  by  Cassini  (the  fourth  of 
that  name),  Mechain,  and  Delambre.  The  angles 
were  measured  with  the  repeating  circle  of  IJorda  ;  an 
instrument  of  a  ver}-  different  description  from  the  the- 
odolite, but  which  in  geodetic  operations  may  fairlj'  be 
allowed  to  give,  if  not  equally,  at  least  sufficientl}- 
correct  results,  while  in  practice  it  is  much  more  com- 
modious. The  result  of  the  combined  measures  showed 
the  meridian  of  Paris  to  be  2°  19'  51"  east  of  Green- 
wich, or  9"  less  than  had  been  determined  by  Dr. 
Maskelyne. 

Soon  after  this  time,  a  series  of  geodetic  measure- 
ments both  in  France  and  England,  [and  also  in  the 
United  States,  in  1805,  for  an  account  of  which,  see 
Coast  Survey,]  which,  in  point  of  extent,  as  well  as 
minute  accurac}',  far  surpassed  all  the  operations  which 
had  yet  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  In  1791  the  National  Convention 
of  France  having  agreed  to  remodel  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  determined  to  adopt  a  standard 
taken  from  nature,  which  might  be  universally  appli- 
cable in  all  countries,  and  capable  of  being  restored  at 
any  future  age,  if  by  accident  it  should  happen  to  be 
lost.  Two  such  standards  were  proposed,  namely,  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  which  makes  a  given  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  latitude  ;  and  the  quadrant  of 
the  terrestrial  meridian.  Of  these,  the  pendulum  is 
hy  far  the  most  easy  to  be  determined  ;  but  it  was  ob- 
jected, that  as  the  length  of  the  pendulum  varies  at 
different  latitudes,  and  also  depends  in  some  degree  on 
the  geological  character  of  the  country  where  it  is 
measured,  its  length,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  lost, 
could  not  l)e  recovered,  without  knowing  the  precise 
place  at  which  it  had  formerly  been  determined.  The 
length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  is,  howe'ver, 
invariable,  and,  if  the  earth  is  a  regular  spheroid  of 
revolution,  must  be  the  same  at  all  places.  Accordingly 
the  Convention  chose  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  meri- 
dian from  the  equator  to  the  pole  as  the  unit  of  their  new 
scale  ;  and  in  order  that  this  unit  might  be  determined 
with  the  greatest  possible  precision,  it  was  resolved  to 
remeasure  the  meridian  of  the  arc  of  Paris,  and  to  ex- 
tend it  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  a  distance  compre- 
hending altogether  an  arc  of  about  nine  degrees.  The 
practical  execution  of  this  undertaking  was  confided 
to  two  astronomers  of  distinguished  ability,  Delambre 
and  Mechain,  by  whom  the  requisite  operations  were 
carried  on  during  the  years  1792,  1793,  and  1791,  amid 
all  the  dangers  and  dilHculties  arising  from  the  disor- 
ganized state  of  the  country,  with  a  resolution  and 
courage  of  which  the  annals  of  science  atTord  few  ex- 
ami)U's.  The  triangles  amounted  to  115  in  number. 
F2ach  of  the  three  angles  of  ever^-  triangle  was  sepa- 
rately observed  with  the  repeating  circle.  The  dif- 
ferent observations,  with  the  original  registers  and 
remarks  of  the  observers,  were  compared  by  commis- 
sioners, among  whom  were  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
Prance.     A  form  was  dra>ni  up,  after  which  all  the 


calculations  were  made.  The  calculations  of  the  tri- 
angles, as  well  as  of  the  azimuths,  were  examined  by 
Tralles,  Van  Swinden,  Legendre,  and  Delambre  him- 
self. The  triangles  were  connected  in  the  neighl>or- 
hood  of  Paris  with  a  base  of  upward  of  seven  miles 
in  length,  being  (;075-9  toises,  at  the  tempjerature  16^ 
centrigrade,  or  Gl^  of  Fahrenheit.  A  base  of  verifica 
tion  of  G00G.25  toises  was  measured  by  Mechain,  near 
Perpignan,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  arc  ;  and 
the  measured  length  was  found  to  differ  by  less  than  a 
foot  from  the  length  deduced  by  calculation  from  the 
first  base,  though  the  di.stance  was  more  than  436 
miles.  A  line  of  thi.s  length,  measured  with  extreme 
precision,  is  obviously  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
infer,  with  all  the  requisite  exactness,  the  length  of 
the  quadrantal  arc  ;  but  the  French  astronomers  re- 
solved to  extend  the  triangulation  still  further.  Ac- 
cordingh',  Mechain  repaired  again  to  Spain,  and  in  the 
year  1805  continued  the  cliain  of  triangles  from  Bar- 
celona to  Tortosa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
At  this  place  his  labors  were  prematurely  terminated 
by  an  epidemic  fever.  The  prolongation  of  the  arc 
was,  however,  committed  to  two  philosophers  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  Biot  and  Arago.  An  immense 
triangle,  one  of  the  sides  of  which  exceeded  100  miles, 
connected  the  coast  of  Valentia  vnth.  the  island  of 
Iviza,  which  was  joined  by  another  triangle  with  For- 
mentera,  distant  no  less  than  12°  22'  13"-39  from 
Dunkirk,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  arc.  The  re- 
sult of  the  whole  gave  a  value  of  the  quadrantal  arc, 
differing  somewhat  from  that  determined  by  Delambre 
and  Mechain,  but  so  little  that  the  length  of  the  metre 
would  be  scarcely  affected  by  four  times  the  millionth 
part  of  itself.  The  details  of  this  magnificent  opera- 
tion are  given  at  length  in  the  four  volumes  of  the 
Base  Jfetrique. 

The  English  survej',  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  General  Roy,  in  1790,  was  resumed  in 
1793  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Mudge.  The  origi- 
nal triangles  between  Greenwich  and  Dover  were  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  to  Dunnose  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  thence  through  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire,  and 
connected  with  a  base  of  verification  measured  on 
Salisbury  plain.  The  length  of  this  base  was  found, 
after  the  proper  reductions,  to  be  36574-4  feet,  differ- 
ing scarcely  one  inch  from  the  length  deduced  by  cal- 
culation from  the  base  on  Hounslow  Heath.  So  near 
a  coincidence,  though  probably  owing  in  some  degree 
to  a  compensation  of  errors,  affords  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which  every  part  of  the 
operation  had  been  conducted.  In  1802  the  triangula- 
tion was  carried  into  Yorkshire,  and  a  meridian  arc 
measured  from  Dunnose  to  Clifton.  The  latitudes  at 
the  terminal  points  were  determined  with  Ramsden's 
zenith  sector.  The  arc  was  afterward  extended  to 
Burleigh  Moor,  and  has  since  been  carried  to  the  Shet- 
lands.  It  may  be  remarked  that  both  the  French  and 
English  arcs  present  this  singular  anomaly,  that  when 
portions  of  them  at  particular  places,  are  considered 
separately,  the  length  of  the  degree  appears  to  increase 
on  going  southward. 

The  survey  has  been  continued,  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  triangulation  has  been  carried  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Ireland.  In  the  course  of  the  operations,  several  im- 
portant improvements,  both  in  respect  of  the  instru- 
ments employed,  and  in  the  method  of  conducting 
geodetic  measurements  in  general,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  practice.  A  base  of  upward  of  seven  miles 
h;ts  been  measured  near  Londonderry  ;  and  it  now  only 
remains  to  determine  the  latitudes  of  some  stations,  to 
give  us  the  elements  of  a  new  and  greatly  prolonged 
arc. 

In  the  years  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  Maupertnis'  Sw©- 
dish  arc  was  remeasnred  by  Svanl>erg.  and  extended 
nearly  40'  in  amplitude.  The  methods  were  the  same 
as  had  been  employed  by  Delambre.     The  extremities 
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of  the  new  arc  were  at  Mallom  and  Pahtawara.  The 
distance  was  found  to  be  92,778  toises,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  latitudes  1°  37'  20"-3;  whence  lO=57,- 
196  toises.  This  agrees  much  better  than  the  result 
of  Maupertuis  (57,422  toises)  with  other  measures  ; 
but  the  difference,  which  implies  an  error  of  12"  in 
the  latitude  of  Kittis  as  determined  by  the  French 
academicians,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for ;  so  that  there  is  still  some  doubt  about  the  length 
of  a  degree  in  that  latitude.  See  Svaxberg's  Expo- 
sition des  Operations  faites  en  Lapponie,  etc.  Stock- 
holm, 1805. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  two  arcs 
of  meridian  have  been  surveyed  in  India.  The  first 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madras,  and  comprehended 
only  1°  35'.  The  second,  however,  is  the  longest 
which  has  yet  been  measured.  The  first,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  second,  was  accomplished  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Lambton  ;  and  the  instruments  and  meth- 
ods of  observation  and  calculation  were  exactly  the 
same  as  those  that  had  been  employed  by  Colonel 
Mudge  in  the  English  suri-ey.  The  south  extremity 
of  the  second  arc  was  at  Punnse,  near  Cape  Comorin, 
latitude  8^  9'  32"-51 ;  and  the  northern  at  Daumer- 
gidda,  latitude  18°  3'  16"-07.  The  amplitude  is  con- 
sequently 9°  53'  43"-5G,  and  the  distance  between  the 
extremities  was  found  to  be  598,029-98  fathoms  (about 
680  mUes),  giving  60,495  fathoms,  or  362,970  feet,  for 
the  length  of  the  degree.  Several  bases  were  meas- 
ured, and  the  whole  of  the  operations  appear  to  have 
been  conducted  with  great  skill  and  accuracy.  This 
arc  has  since  been  extended  by  Captain  Everest  to 
Kaliana,  latitude  29°  30'  48"-8;  so  that  the  whole 
length  now  includes  more  than  21°.  The  details  of 
Colonel  Lambton's  operations  are  given  in  the  differ- 
ent volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  (see  vols,  viii., 
X.,  xii.),  and  those  of  Captain  Everest,  in  his  ".4c- 
count  of  the  Measurement  of  an  Arc  of  the  Meridian  be- 
tween the  Parallels  of  18°  3'  and  24°  7',"  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  East  India  Companj-. 

Various  geodetic  operations  on  a  less  extensive  scale 
have  been  recently  executed,  which  are  better  adapted, 
perhaps,  to  give  information  respecting  the  local  cur\-- 
ature  than  the  general  form  of  the  earth.  Beccaria's 
arc  has  been  remeasured  by  Plana  and  Carlini :  the 
results  clearlj-  demonstrate  the  existence  of  some 
errors  in  the  original  measurement,  but  they  are  not 
yet  altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  countn,'  is  very 
unfavorable.  The  distance  between  Gottingen  and 
Altona  has  been  measured  by  Gauss  ;  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  corresponding  celestial  arc  is  known  with 
the  utmost  precision,  from  observations  of  the  latitude 
made  at  the  respective  observatories  of  the  two  places. 
The  amplitude,  however,  is  only  about  two  degrees, 
and  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  exact  length  of  the 
iron  bars  with  which  the  base  was  measured.  A  more 
extensive  arc  has  been  measured  in  Russia  Viy  Struve. 
It  extends  at  present  to  three  and  a  half  degrees,  and 
it  is  understood  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  prolong 
it  still  further.  !Manj-  new  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  measurement ;  and  it  acquires  additional 
value  from  its  high  latitude,  and  the  acknowledged 
skill  and  accurac}'  of  the  observer. 

The  above  are  the  principal  arcs  of  meridian,  but 
some  arcs  of  parallel  have  also  been  measured.  The- 
oretically speaking,  the  figure  of  the  earth  may  be  de- 
termined from  the  measurement  of  arcs  of  parallel,  as 
readily  as  from  meridional  arcs ;  and  the  geodetical  op- 
erations in  the  one  case  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  in 
the  other.  But  the  great,  and,  we  fear,  insurmountable 
difficult^',  is  to  determine  with  sufficient  precision  the 
difference  of  astronomical  longitudes.  In  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  article  we  shall  have  again  occasion 
to  mention  Cassini's  measurement  of  an  arc  of  parallel 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone ;  of  the  English  arc 
between  Beachy  Head  and  Dunnose  ;  and  that  recently 
made  from  Marennes  to  Padua. 


Table  showing  the  Length  of  a  Degree  of  Longitudr 

FOR    EVERY    DEGREE    OF   LaTITCDE,    IN     GEOGRAPHICAL 

AND  IN  English  Miles. 
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40 
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42 
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43 
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14 
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15 
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45 
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75 
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16 
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40 
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IT 
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54 
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26 
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56 
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27 
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57 
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28 
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58 
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29 
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59 
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1-05 
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30 
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60 
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0-00 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  details  re- 
specting the  numerous  experiments  that  have  been 
made  of  late  years  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth 
by  measuring  the  variations  of  gravity  at  different 
places  bj'  means  of  the  pendulum.  The  most  valuable 
series  of  observations  of  this  kind  we  j-et  possess,  are 
those  of  Captain  Foster,  reduced  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Baily,  and  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  vii.  But  a  discovery 
recentl}'  made  by  Bessel  proves  that  less  accuracy  has 
been  obtained  by  this  method  than  was  supposed.  It 
has  been  found,  that  a  pendulum,  when  vibrating, 
drags  along  with  it  a  portion  of  air,  the  precise  effect 
of  which  can  be  ascertained  in  no  other  waj-  than  bj' 
actual  experiment  in  vacuo  with  each  individual  pen- 
dulum. The  probable  correction  which  it  would  be 
necessarj'  to  apply  to  the  results  that  have  already 
been  found,  can  not  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  mean  of  the  pendulum  experiments  gi%'es  rather 
a  higher  value  of  the  ellipticity  tlian  tlie  results  of 
geodetic  measures  ;  but  there  are  many  elements,  par- 
ticularly the  irregular  constitution  of  the  exterior 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  densit}'  of  the  strata  sur- 
rounding tlie  station,  which  can  scarcely  ]>e  deter- 
mined, and  which  yet  affect  materially  the  results  of 
the  experiments. 

Besides  the  methods  which  have  now  been  alluded 
to,  physical  astronomy  furnishes  other  means  of  arri- 
ving at  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis,  are  phenomena  depending  on  the  compression  of 
the  earth  ;  and  as  their  amount  is  now  ascertained, 
from  astronomical  observations,  with  the  utmo.st  accu- 
racy, we  can  reciprocally  deduce  from  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  compression.  They  do  not,  however,  give 
us  an  absolute  value  of  the  amount  of  compression, 
but  the}'  make  known  the  limits  within  which  it  must 
necessaril}'  be  confined.  These  limits  are  1-279  and 
1-578.  But  a  more  delicate  measure  of  the  same 
element  is  furnished  bj'  some  irregularities  in  the 
moon's  motion  to  which  it  gives  rise  ;  and  as  the  lunar 
theorj'  has  now  attained  a  \ery  high  state  of  perfection, 
and  as  the  small  irregularities  which  cause  so  much 
perplexity  in  geodetical  measures  here  entirely  disap- 
pear, this  is  perhaps,  tlie  most  satisfactory'  method  of 
all  of  determining  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth.  The  equa- 
tions into  which  the  irregularity  question  enters,  Avere 
discovered  by  Laplace;  and  the  ellipticit.y  necessary 
to  produce  the  observed  eflect  was  found,  on  calcula- 
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tion,  to  he  1-304 ;  confirming,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  the  deductions  from  the  measurement  of  arcs 
and  the  observations  of  the  pendulum. 

The  Surface  nf  the  Earth,  and  its  General  Divisiom. 
— The  surtace  of  the  earth  contains  about  19G,6G3,400 
square  miles.  By  much  tlie  larger  portion  of  this  space 
is  water,  wliich  is,  indeed,  more  than  twice  the  extent 
of  the  land.  The  surface  of  the  land  is  exceedingly 
diversilicd,  almost  everj'where  rising  into  hills  and 
mountains,  or  sinking  into  valleys,  and  sometimes 
stretching  out  into  ])lain3  of  great  extent.  Among 
the  most  extensive  plains,  are  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Aral)ia  and  Africa,  the  internal  part  of  European  Rus- 
sia, and  a  tract  of  considerable  extent  in  Prussian  Po- 
land. But  tlie  most  remarkable  extent  of  level  ground 
is  the  vast  taiile-plain  of  Thibet,  in  Asia,  which  is  the 
most  elevated  tract  of  level  ground  on  the  globe.  The 
principal  mountain  ridges  are  the  Alps  and  p3-renees, 
in  Europe,  the  Altai  and  Himalaya  Mountains,  in 
Asia,  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  in  Africa,  and  the 
Andes  or  Cordilleras,  in  South  America.  The  great- 
est concavities  of  the  globe  are  those  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ;  and  of  those,  by  far 
the  largest  forms  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which, 
stretching  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia  and  of  New 
Holland  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  covers  nearlj' 
half  the  globe.  The  concavity  next  in  extent  is  that 
which  forms  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extending 
between  the  new  and  the  old  worlds  ;  and  a  third  con- 
cavity is  occupied  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Oceans  fill  up  the  remaining  concavities. 

Smaller  collections  of  water  which  communicate 
freely  with  the  oceans,  are  called  seas ;  and  of  these, 
the  principal  are  the  jNIediterranean,  the  Baltic,  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  and  the  White  Sea.  Seas  some- 
times take  their  names  from  the  countries  near  which 
they  flow  ;  as  the  Irish  Sea,  the  German  Ocean.  Some 
large  collections  of  water,  though  they  have  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  great  Ijody  of  waters,  being 
on  all  sides  surrounded  by  land,  are  yet  called  seas ;  as 
the  Caspian  Sea.  A  part  of  the  sea  running  up  into 
the  land,  so  as  to  form  a  large  hollow,  is  called  a  ha>j 
or  gulf,  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  but 
if  the  hollow  be  small,  it  is  called  a  creek,  a  road,  a  hw- 
ven.  When  two  large  bodies  of  water  communicate 
by  a  narrow  pass  between  two  adjacent  lands,  the  pass 
is  called  a  strait  or  straits,  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  A 
channel  is  a  wider  kind  of  strait.  The  water  usually 
flows  through  a  strait  with  considerable  force  and  ve- 
locity, forming  what  is  called  a  current ;  and  frequently 
this  current,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
flows  continually  in  the  same  direction. 

A  body  of  fresh  water  entirely  surrounded  bj'  land, 
is  called  a  lak-e  ;  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  A  considerable  stream  of  water  rising  inland, 
and  draining  a  portion  of  country  more  or  less  extens- 
ive, di'icharging  its  waters  into  the  sea,  is  called  a 
rieer ;  a  smaller  stream  of  the  same  kind  is  called  a 
rivulet  or  brooh. 

Of  the  land,  which  fonns  the  rest  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  two  portions,  of  va.<t  extent,  are  called  con- 
tinents ;  the  one  the  eastern  continent,  or  the  old  world, 
comprehending  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  the  other, 
the  western  continent,  or  new  world,  comprehending 
North  and  Soutli  .\morica.  New  Holland  is  a  third 
portion  of  land,  liowever,  which  has  by  some  been  also 
reckoned  a  continent  on  account  of  its  great  extent. 

A  portion  of  land  of  comparatively  small  dimensions 
entirely  surrounded  by  water,  is  called  an  island;  as 
Britain,  Ireland,  Jamaica,  Madagascar.  New  Hol- 
land is  the  largest  portion  of  land  which  is  called  an 
island.  When  a  numtierof  small  islands  lie  near  each 
other,  they  are  said  to  form  a  (jrovp  of  islands.  A 
portion  of  land  which  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  l>y 
water,  is  called  a  peninsula  ;  as  the  Peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, the  Morca  or  Grecian  Peloponnesus,  etc.     The 


term  peninsula  is  often  applied  to  a  large  extent  of 
country.  Thus  we  speak  of  Spain  as  a  peninsula. 
The  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  j^eninsula  V)  the 
mainland,  or  which  connec-ts  two  tracts  of  country 
together,  is  called  an  isthmus.  The  most  remarkable 
isthmuses  in  the  world  are  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which 
joins  Africa  and  Asia,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
which  connects  the  continent  of  North  and  South 
America.  A  narrow  tract  of  land  stretching  out  into 
the  .sea,  and  appearing  to  terminate  in  a  point,  is  called 
a  cape.  The  most  remarkable  caf^es  are,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa  ;  Cape 
Horn,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America ; 
and  the  North  Cape,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Eu- 
rope. A  large  portion  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea 
is  called  a  promontory. 

Until  of  late,  in  systems  of  geography,  the  earth 
used  to  1)6  considered  as  divided  into  four  quarters ; 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  A  classification 
in  which  the  whole  world  is  arranged  under  seven  di- 
visions has  now,  however,  been  very  generally  adopted. 
These  divisions  are,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia.  With 
regard  to  the  last  two,  the  one,  Australasia,  or  South 
Asia,  comprehends  certain  of  the  great  islands,  partic- 
ularly New  Holland,  which  are  usually  considered  aa 
belonging  to  Asia  ;  and  the  other,  Polynesia,  signify- 
ing many  islands,  comprehends  all  the  smaller  islands 
which  are  scattered  over  the  great  expanse  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  This  classification  of  the  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  founded  on  the  most  obvious  points 
of  distinction.  We  shall  now  explain  two  divisions 
employed  by  the  ancients,  which  are  founded  upon 
different  principles  ;  that  into  zones,  and  that  into 
climates. 

The  divisions  into  zones  is  suggested  by  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  temperature  which  prevail  in  different 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  temperature  of  a  country 
depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  but  of  these, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  position  of  the  sun  with 
regard  to  the  zenith.  The  more  nearly  his  rays  are 
received  vertically,  the  higher  >vill  be  the  temperature ; 
and,  on  the  contrary-,  the  more  obliquely  they  fall,  the 
less  effect  will  they  produce  in  raising  the  temper- 
ature. Now  to  ever}-  point  of  the  earth's  surface  be- 
tween the  tropics  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  in  the  year. 
It  is  in  this  region,  then,  that  the  highest  temperature 
will  prevail.  Again,  within  the  polar  circles  the  sun's 
rays  at  all  times  fall  very  obliquely  ;  and  for  a  length 
of  time  they  do  not  reach  these  two  regions  of  the  globe 
at  all.  Here,  then,  the  temperature  must  be  lower 
than  anywhere  else,  as  all  other  places  enjoy  more  of 
the  sun's  genial  influence.  In  the  two  regions  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  a  medium  tem- 
perature is  found,  increasing  as  we  approach  the  former, 
and  diminishing  as  we  approach  the  latter.  Thus  is 
the  earth's  surface  divided,  by  the  two  tropics  and  two 
polar  circles,  into  five  zones,  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  prevailing  temperature  in  each.  That 
between  the  tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone,  because 
there  the  heat  is  understood  to  be  extreme.  This 
region,  which  has  the  equator  passing  through  the 
middle  of  it,  the  ancients,  indeed,  considered  as  unin- 
habitable. The  two  regions  comprehended  within  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  polar  circles,  are  called  the  north- 
em  and  southem_^>/(7i'</  zants,  on  account  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  cold  which  there  prevails.  The  two  regions 
situated  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  the 
one  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  bounded  by  the  tropic 
of  cancer  and  the  arctic  circle,  the  other  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  bounded  by  the  tropic  of  capricom 
and  the  antarctic  circle,  are  called  the  northern  and 
southern  temperate  zimes,  because  there  neither  the 
ho.it  nor  cold  is  excessive  ;  but  the  heat  reaches  the 
highest  temperature  of  summer,  and  the  cold  sinks  to 
the  lowest  temperature  of  winter,  without  either  be- 
coming extreme. 
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The  division  of  tlie  earth's  surface  into  climates  was 
employed  bj^  the  ancients  for  ascertaining  the  situa- 
tion of  places.  They  supposed  the  northern  and  south- 
em  hemispheres  to  be  each  divided  into  small  zones, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  climates,  the  breadth 
of  each  zone  being  such  as  to  make  half  an  hour  of  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  the  two  par- 
allels of  latitude  by  which  the  climate  was  bounded. 
Proceeding  from  the  equator,  where  the  length  of  the 
da}'  is  always  12  hours,  they  thus  divided  the  space 
between  it  and  each  polar  circle  into  24  climates.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  polar  circles  northward  and  southward, 
where  the  longest  day  is  24  hours,  they  divided  the 
space  between  each  polar  circle  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at 
the  Ijeginning  and  termination  of  each  climate,  one 
month.  Hence,  as  the  poles  are  alternately  illumi- 
nated for  six  months,  there  were  just  six  climates 
within  each  polar  circle. 

Table  of  Climates. 


Climates. 

Latitude  of 
the  Higher 
Parallel. 

Breadth  of 

the  Climate. 

Longest  Day 
mider  the 
Higher 
Parallel. 

Deg.     ilin. 

Deg. 

.Min. 

Hours.     Min. 

I. 

8         34 

8 

34 

12          30 

II. 

16         43 

8 

9 

13             0 

III. 

24        10 

7 

27 

13        30 

IV. 

30        46 

6 

36 

14          0 

-S 

V. 

36        23 

5 

42 

14        30 

^ 

VI. 

41        21 

4 

53 

15          0 

1 

VIL 

45        29 

4 

8 

15        30 

VIII. 

48        59 

3 

30 

16          C 

£* 

IX 

51        57 

2 

58 

16        30 

u: 

X. 

54        2S 

2 

31 

17          0 

*S 

XL 

56        36 

2 

8 

17        30 

B 

XII. 

58        25 

1 

49 

18          0 

»- 

XIIL 

59        57 

1 

32 

18        30 

1 

XIV. 

61        16 

1 

19 

19          0 

& 

XV. 

62        24 

1 

8 

19        30 

XVI. 

63        20 

0 

56 

20          0 

1 

XVII. 

64          8 

0 

49 

20        80 

s 

XVIII. 

64        48 

0 

40 

21          0 

i 

XIX. 

65        20 

0 

32 

21        30 

s 

XX. 

65        46 

0 

26 

22          0 

ra 

XXI. 

66          6 

0 

20 

22        .30 

XXII. 

66        20 

0 

14 

23          0 

XXIII. 

66        2S 

0 

8 

23        30 

"o"? 

XXIV. 

66        82 

0 

4 

24          0     I 

Months. 

£1.=- 

L 

67        23 

0 

51 

1 

-^  — 

II. 

69        50 

2 

27 

2 

■^■c 

IIL 

73        39 

3 

49 

3 

|i 

IV. 

T8        81 

4 

52 

4 

^.3 

V. 

&t          5 

5 

84 

5 

O-C 

VI. 

90          0 

5 

55 

6 

E.  B.  (See  Geography.). 
Earthenware  (Ger.  Irdene  Waaren;  Du.  Aar- 
degoed;  Fr.  Vaisselle  de  terre  Poterie ;  It.  Stovlglie, 
Terraglie ;  Sp.  Loza  de  barro ;  Rus.  Gorschetschnue 
possodu  ;  Pol.  Gliniance  naczynid),  or  crockery,  as  it 
is  sometimes  termed,  comprises  every  sort  of  household 
utensils  made  of  clay  hardened  in  the  fire.  Its  manu- 
facture is,  in  England,  of  very  considerable  importance, 
and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  it  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  centur}'  have  contributed  pow- 
erfully to  its  extension,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  all  classes.  "  There  is 
scarcely  any  manufacture  which  is  so  interesting  to 
contemplate  in  its  gradual  improvement  and  extension 
as  that  of  earthenware,  presenting,  as  it  does,  so  beau- 
tiful a  union  of  science  and  art,  in  furnishing  us  Avith 
the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  civilized  life.  Chemis- 
trj'  administers  her  part,  by  investigating  the  several 
species  of  earths,  and  ascertaining,  as  well  their  most 
appropriate  combinations  as  the  respective  degrees  of 
heat  which  the  several  compositions  require.  Art  has 
studied  the  designs  of  antiquity,  and  produced  from 
them  vessels  even  more  exquisite  in  form  than  the 
models  by  which  they  have  been  suggested.  The  ware 
has  been  provided  in  such  gradations  of  quality  as  to 
suit  everj'  station,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It 
is  to  be  seen  in  every  countri',  and  almost  in  everj' 
house,  through  the  whole  extent  of  America,  in  manj- 


parts  of  Asia,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
At  home  it  has  superseded  the  less  cleanlj'  vessels  of 
pewter  and  of  wood,  and,  by  its  cheapness,  has  been 
brought  within  the  means  of  our  poorest  house-keep- 
ers. Formed  from  substances  originally  of  no  value, 
the  fabrication  has  induced  labor  of  such  various  classes, 
and  created  skill  of  such  various  degrees,  that  nearly 
the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  addition  made  to  the  mass  of  national 
wealth.  The  abundance  of  the  ware  exhibted  in 
everj'  dwelling-house  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
vast  augmentation  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  also 
demonstrated  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  districts  where  the  potteries  have  been  es- 
tablished."— London  Quar.  Rev, 

For  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  the  manufac- 
ture, the  English  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  whose  original  and  inventive  genius 
enabled  him  to  make  many  most  important  discoveries 
in  the  art  ;  and  who  was  equally  successful  in  bring- 
ing his  inventions  into  use.  The  principal  seat  of  the 
manufacture  is  in  Staffordshire,  where  there  is  a  dis- 
trict denominated  the  Potteries,  comprising  a  number 
of  villages,  and  a  population  which  is  supposed  to 
amount,  at  this  moment,  to  above  85,000,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture. There  are  no  authentic  accounts  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  district  in  1760,  when  Mr.  Wedgwood 
began  his  discoveries  ;  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
it  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  20,000.  The  village  of 
Etruria,  in  the  Potteries,  was  built  bj'  Mr.  Wedgwood. 
The  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  at  Burslem,  in 
the  same  district,  for  several  centuries. 

East  Indies  (British).     See  India. 

East  Indies  (Dutch).     See  Holland. 

East  Indies  (French).     See  France. 

East  India  Company,  a  famous  association, 
originally  established  for  prosecuting  the  trade  be- 
tween England  and  India,  which  thej-  acquired  a  right 
to  carry  on  exclusiveh'.  Since  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, however,  the  Compan}''s  political  have  become 
of  more  importance  than  their  commercial  concerns. 
East  Indies,  a  popular  geographical  term  not  very  well 
defined,  but  generally  understood  to  signify  the  conti- 
nents and  islands  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Kiver 
Indus,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  China,  including  Timor 
and  the  Moluccas,  but  excluding  the  Philippine  Islands, 
New  Guinea,  and  Xew  Holland.  China  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were,  however,  included  Avithin  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company's  peculiar  privileges.  See 
India. 

I.  East  India  Company  (Historical  Sketch 
of). — The  persevering  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  to  dis- 
cover a  route  to  India,  by  sailing  round  Africa,  were 
crowned  with  success  in  1497.  And  it  maj'  appear  sin- 
gular, that,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  accounts 
that  had  been  prevalent  in  Europe,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  with  respect  to  the  wealth  of  India,  and  the 
importance  to  which  the  commerce  with  it  had  raised 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egj-ptians  in  antiquity,  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  it  was  then  seen  to 
confer  on  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  should  have  been 
allowed  to  monopolize  it  for  nearly  a  century  after  it 
had  been  turned  into  a  channel  accessible  to  every  na- 
tion. But  the  prejudices  by  which  the  people  of  most 
European  states  were  actuated  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  placed,  hindered  them  from  embarking  with  that 
alacritj'  and  ardor  that  might  have  been  expected  in 
this  new  commercial  career.  Soon  after  the  Portu- 
guese began  to  prosecute  their  discoveries  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  thej-  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  bull,  se- 
curing to  them  the  exclusive  right  to  and  possession 
of  all  countries  occupied  by  infidels,  they  either  had 
discovered,  or  might  discover,  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Non,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  27°  54'  north  lat- 
itude :  and  the  pontiff,  desirous  to  display,  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  extend,  his  power,  immediatel}'  issued  a 
bull  to  this  effect.  Nor,  preposterous  as  a  proceeding 
of  this  sort  would  now  appear,  did  any  one  then  doubt 
that  the  pope  hud  a  rif^ht  to  issue  such  a  bull,  and  that 
all  states  and  empires  were  Ijound  to  obej'  it.  In  con- 
sequence, the  Portufjuese  were,  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod, allowed  to  prosecute  their  conquests  in  India 
without  the  interference  of  any  other  European  power. 
And  it  was  not  till  a  considerable  period  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  which  the  blind  and  brutal  bigotry 
of  Pliilip  II.  kindled  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  the 


industrj',  the  adventurers  seem  to  have  had  little  difB- 
culty  in  obtaining  their  charter,  which  was  dated  the 
31st  of  December,  16C0.  The  corporation  was  entitled 
"  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Lon- 
don trading  to  the  P-ast  Indies;"  the  lirst  governor 
(Thomas  Smythe,  Esq.)  and  24  directors  were  nomi- 
nated in  the  charter ;  but  power  waa  given  to  the 
Company  to  elect  a  dejiuty  governor,  and,  in  future, 
to  elect  their  governor  and  directors,  and  such  other 
office-bearers  as  thej'  might  think  fit  to  appoint.  They 
were  empowered  to  make  l>y-laws  ;  to  inflict  punish- 


Dutch  navigators  began  to  display  their  flag  on  the    ments,  either  corjwral  or   pecuniarj-,  provided   such 


Eastern  Ocean,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  Indian 
empire. 

The  desire  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  in  the 
pope's  bull,  and  to  avoid  coming  into  collision,  first 
with  the  Portuguese,  and  subsequently  with  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  conquered  Portugal  in  1.580,  seems  to 
have  l)een  the  principal  cause  tliat  led  the  English  to 
make  repeated  attempts,  in  tlie  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.,  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  to  discover  a  route  to  India  by  a  north-west 
or  north-east  passage  ;  channels  from  which  the  Portu- 
guese would  have  had  no  pretense  for  excluding  them. 
But  these  attempts  having  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
the  pope's  bull  having  ceased  to  he  of  any  effect  in  this 
countr\%  the  English  merchants  and   navigators  re- 
solved to  be  no  longer  deterred  by  the  imaginarj-  rights 
of  the  Portuguese  from  directly  entering  upon'  what 
was  then  reckoned  by  far  the  most  lucrative  and  ad- 
vantageous branch  of  commerce.     Captain  Stephens, 
who  performed  the  voyage  in  1582,  was  the  first  P-n- 
glishman  who  sailed  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     The  voj'age  of  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake 
contributed  greatl}-  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  naval  enter- 
prise, and  to  render  the  English  better  acquainted  with 
the  newly-opened  route  to  India.     But  the  voyage  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Cavendish  was,  in  the  lat- 
ter respect,  the   most   important.     Cavendish   sailed 
from  England  in  a  little  squadron,  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense,  in  July,  158C  ;  and  having  explored  the 
greater  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  carefully  observed  the  most  import- 
ant and  characteristic  features  of  the  people  and  coun- 
tries which  he  visited,  returned  to  England  after  a 
prosperous  navigation,  in  September,  1588.     Perhaps, 
however,  nothing  contributed  so  much  to  inspire  the 
Euglisli  with  a  desire  to  em1)ark  in  the  Indian  trade, 
as  the  captures  that  were  made  about  this  period  from 
the   Spaniards.      A  Portuguese   East   India   ship,  or 
carrack,  captured  b}'  Sir  Francis  Drake,  during  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  coast  of  Spain,  inflamed  the  cupidity  of 
the  merchants  by  the  richness  of  her  cargo,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  papers  found  on  board  gave  specific 
information  respecting  the  traffic  in  which  she  had 
been  engaged.     A  still  more  important  capture,  of  the 
same  sort,  was  made  in  1593.     An  armament,  fitted 
out  for  the  East  Indies  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
conmianded  by  Sir  .John  Burroughs,  fell  in,  near  the 
Azores,   with  the  largest  of  all  the  Portuguese  car- 
racks,  a  ship  of  IGOO  tons'  burden,  carrj-ing  700  men 
and  'M  brass  cannon  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
carried   her   into   Dartmouth.      She  was  the   largest 
vessel  that  had  been  seen  in  England  ;  and  her  cargo, 
consisting  of  gold,  spices,  calicoes,  silks,  pearls,  drugs, 
porcelain,  ivory,  etc.,  excited  the  ardor  of  the  English 
to  engage  in  so  opulent  a  commerce. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  concurring  causes, 
an  association  was  formed  in  London,  in  159i),  for  pros- 
ecuting the  trade  to  India.     The  adventurers  applied 


punishments  were  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
England  ;  to  export  all  sorts  of  goods  free  of  duty  for 
4  j'ears ;  and  to  export  foreign  coin,  or  bullion,  to  the 
amount  of  £.30,000  a  year,  £6,0(X)  of  the  same  l>eing 
previously  coined  at  the  mint ;  but  they  were  obliged 
to  import,  within  C  months  after  the  completion  of 
every  voyage,  except  the  first,  the  same  quantity  of 
silver,  gold,  and  foreign  coin  that  they  had  exported. 
The  duration  of  the  charter  was  limited  to  a  period  of 
15  years  :  but  with  and  under  the  condition  that,  if  it 
were  not  found  for  the  public  advantage,  it  might  be 
canceled  at  any  time  upon  2  years'  notice  being  given. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany— the  most  celebrated  commercial  association  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  and  which  has  now  extended 
its  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  after  the  charter 
was  obtained,  considerable  eagerness  would  have  been 
manifested  to  engage  in  the  trade.     But  such  was  not 
the  case.    Notwithstanding  the  earnest  calls  and  threats 
of  the  directors,  many  of  the  adventurers  could  not  be 
induced  to  come  forward  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
charges  incident  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion.   And  as  the  directors  seem  either  to  have  wanted 
power  to  enforce  their  resolutions,  or  thought  it  better 
not  to  exercise  it,  they  formed  a  subordinate  associa- 
tion, consisting  of  such  membors  of  the  Company  as 
were  really  willing  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  voyage, 
and  to  bear  all  the  risks  and  losses  attemling  it,  on 
condition  of  their  having  the  exclusive  right  to  what- 
ever profits  might  arise  from  it.     And  it  was  by  such 
subordinate  associations  that  the  trade  was  conducted 
during  the  first  13  years  of  the  Company's  existence. 
The   first   expedition   to   India,  the   cost  of  which 
amounted,  ships  and  cargoes  included,  to  £69,091,  con- 
sisted of  five   ships,  the  largest  being  600  and  the 
smaller  130  tons'  burden.     The  goods  put  on  board 
were  principally  bullion,  iron,  tin,  broad-cloths,  cut- 
lery, glass,  etc.     The  chief  command  was  entrusted  to 
Captain  .James  Lancaster,  who  had  already  been  in 
India.     They  set  sail  from  Torbay  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruarv,  1601.     Being  very  imperfectly  acquainteil  with 
the  seas  and  countries  tliey  were  to  visit,  they  did  not 
arrive  at  their  destination,  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  till  the 
5th  of  June,  1602.     But  though  tedious,  the  voyage 
was,  on  the  whole,  uncommonly  prosi)erous.     Lancas- 
ter entered  into  commercial  treaties  with  the  kings  of 
Acheen  and  Bantam  ;    and  having  taken  on  board  a 
valuable  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  produce,  he  was 
fortunate  enough,  in  his  way  home,  to  fall  in  with  and 
capture,  in  concert  with  a  Dutch  vessel,  a  Portuguese 
carrack  of  980  tons'  burden,  richly  laden.      Lancaster 
returned  to  the  Downs  on  the  11th  of  September.  1603. 
— ModemUniverml  History^  vol.  x.,  p.  16  ;  Macpher- 
sos's  Commerce  of  the  European  Poicers  with  India,  p. 
81.     But  notwithstanding  the  favorable  result  of  this 
voyage,  the  expeditions  fitted  out  in  the  years  imme- 
diatelv   following,   though    sometimes    con>isting  of 


to  the  queen  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  :ilso  for  ,  larger  ships,  were  not,  on  an  average,  matorially  in- 
power  to  exclude  all  other  English  subjects,  who  had  creased.  In  1612,  Captain  Best  obtained  from  the 
not  obtained  a  license  from  them,  fn)m  carrying  on  |  court  at  Delhi  several  considerable  privileges ;  and, 
any  species  of  traffic  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  j  among  others,  that  of  establishing  a  factorj-  at  Sarat ; 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  As  exclusive  companies  were  |  which  city  was,  henceforth,  looked  upon  as  the  princi- 
then  very  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  instru-  j  pal  British  station  in  the  west  of  India,  till  the  acqui- 
ments  for  prosecuting  most  branches  of  commerce  and  !  sition  of  Bombay. 
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In  establishing  factories  in  India,  the  English  only 
followed  the  examples  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch. 
It  was  contended  that  they  were  necessary  to  serve  as 
depots  for  the  goods  collected  in  the  country  for  expor- 
tation to  Europe,  as  well  as  for  those  imported  into 
India,  in  the  event  of  their  not  meeting  with  a  read}' 
market  on  the  anival  of  the  ships.  Such  establish- 
ments, it  was  admitted,  are  not  required  in  civilized 
countries  ;  but  the  peculiar  and  unsettled  state  of  India 
was  said  to  render  them  indispensable  there.  What- 
ever weight  maj-  be  attached  to  this  statement,  it  is 
obvious  that  factories  formed  for  such  purposes  could 
hardly  fail  of  speedily  degenerating  into  a  species  of 
forts.  The  security  of  the  valuable  property  deposited 
in  them,  furnished  a  specious  pretext  for  putting  them 
in  condition  to  withstand  an  attack  ;  while  the  agents, 
clerks,  warehousemen,  etc.,  formed  a  sort  of  garrison. 
Possessing  such  strong-holds,  the  Europeans  were  early 
emboldened  to  act  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  ■with 
their  character  as  merchants,  and  but  a  very  short 
time  elapsed  before  thej'  began  to  form  schemes  for 
monopolizing  the  commerce  of  particular  districts,  and 
acquiring  territorial  dominion. 

Though  the  Company  met  with  several  heavj'  losses 
during  the  early  part  of  their  traffic  with  India,  from 
shipwrecks  and  other  unforseen  accidents,  and  still 
more  from  the  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  trade  was  decidedh'  profitable.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt,  that  their  gains,  at  this  early 
period,  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  During 
the  first  13  years,  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
132  per  cent.  But  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
Mr.  Grant  has  justly  stated,  that  the  voyages  were 
seldom  accomplished  in  less  than  30  months,  and 
sometimes  extended  to  3  or  4  years :  and  it  should 
further  be  remarked  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
at  home,  the  cargoes  were  disposed  of  at  long  credits 
of  18  months  or  2  j-ears ;  and  that  it  was  frequentlj' 
even  G  or  7  years  before  the  concerns  of  a  single  voj^- 
age  were  finally  adjusted. — Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Company,  p.  13.  When  these  circumstances  are  taken 
into  view,  it  will  be  immediately  seen  that  the  Com- 
pany's profits  were  not,  reall}^  by  any  means  so  great 
as  has  been  represented.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
uninstructive  to  remark,  that  the  principal  complaint 
that  was  then  made  against  the  Company,  did  not  pro- 
ceed so  much  on  the  circumstance  of  its  charter  ex- 
cluding the  public  from  any  share  in  an  advantageous 
traffic,  as  in  its  authorizing  the  Company  to  export 
gold  and  silver  of  the  value  of  £30,000.  It  is  true  that 
the  charter  stipulated  that  the  Companj'  should  import 
an  equal  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  within  G  months 
of  the  termination  of  every  voyage  ;  but  the  enemies 
of  the  Company  contended  that  this  condition  was  not 
complied  with  ;  and  that  it  was,  besides,  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interest,  and  contrary  to  all  prin- 
ciple, to  allow  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the 
support  of  the  Company,  could  not  controvert  the 
reasoning  of  their  ojiponents  without  openh'  impugn- 
ing the  ancient  policy  of  absolutely  preventing  the  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metals.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, venture  to  contend,  if  the  idea  realh'  occurred  to 
them,  that  the  exi)ortation  of  bullion  to  the  East  was 
advantageous,  on  the  broad  ground  of  the  commodities 
purchased  by  it  l)eing  of  greater  value  in  England. 
But  they  contended  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to 
India  was  advantageous,  because  the  commodities 
thence  imported  were  chielly  re-exported  to  other 
countries  from  wliich  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
bullion  was  oljtained  than  liad  been  required  to  pay  for 
them  in  India.  Mr.  Thomas  Mun,  a  director  of  the 
East  India  Companj',  and  the  ablest  of  its  early  advo- 
cates, ingeniously  compares  the  operations  of  the 
merchant  in  conducting  a  trade  carried  on  by  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  seed-time  and 
harvest  of  agriculture.     "  If  we  only  behold,"  saj's 


he,  "  the  actions  of  the  husbandman  in  the  seed- 
time, when  he  casteth  away  much  good  com  into 
the  ground,  we  shall  account  him  rather  a  mad- 
man than  a  husbandman.  But  when  we  consider  his 
labors  in  the  harvest,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeav- 
ors, we  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increase  of  his  ac- 
tions."— Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,  p.  50,  edition  of 
1664. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  what  has  been  called  the 
mercantile  system  of  political  economj^  or  that  sj'stem 
which  measures  the  progress  of  a  country  in  the  career 
of  wealth  b}'  the  supposed  balance  of  payments  in  its 
favor,  or  by  the  estimated  excess  of  the  value  of  its 
exports  over  that  of  its  imports,  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  excuses  now  set  up  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  bullion.  Previouslj'  to  this  epoch,  the  policy 
of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  bulllion  had  been 
universallj'  admitted ;  but  it  now  began  to  be  pretty 
generally  allowed,  that  its  exportation  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  advantage,  provided  it  occasioned  the  sub- 
sequent exportation  of  a  greater  amount  of  raw  or 
manufactured  products  to  countries  whence  bullion 
was  obtained  for  them.  This,  when  compared  with 
the  previously  existing  prejudice — for  it  hardly  de- 
serves the  name  of  system — which  whollj"^  interdicted 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  considerable  step  in  the  progress  to  sounder  opin- 
ions. The  maxim,  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute, 
was  strikingly  verified  on  this  occasion.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  East  India  Company  began  gradually  to 
assume  a  higher  tone,  and,  at  length,  boldly  contended 
that  bullion  was  nothing  but  a  commodity,  and  that  its 
exportation  should  be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  any 
thing  else.  Nor  were  these  opinions  confined  to  the 
partners  of  the  East  India  Company.  They  were 
gradually  communicated  to  others  ;  and  many  eminent 
merchants  were  taught  to  look  with  suspicion  on  sev- 
eral of  the  previousl}'  received  dogmas  with  respect  to 
commerce,  and  were,  in  consequence,  led  to  acquire 
more  correct  and  comprehensive  views.  The  new 
ideas  ultimately  made  their  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  in  1GC3,  the  statutes  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  were  repealed, 
and  full  liberty  given  to  the  East  India  Company  and 
to  private  traders  to  export  them  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. 

But  the  objection  to  the  East  India  Company,  or 
rather  the  East  India  trade,  on  the  ground  of  its  caus- 
ing the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  admitted  of  a 
more  direct  and  conclusive,  if  not  a  more  ingenious 
reply.  How  compendious  soever  the  ancient  inter- 
course with  India  by  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  was  unavoidablj'  attended  with  a  good  deal 
of  expense.  The  productions  of  the  remote  parts  of 
Asia,  brought  to  Cej'lon,  or  the  ports  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  b}-  the  natives,  were  there  put  on  board  the  ships 
which  arrived  from  the  Arabic  gulf.  At  Berenice  the}' 
were  landed,  and  carried  by  camels  250  miles  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  They  were  there  again  embarked, 
and  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Alexandria,  whence 
they  were  despatched  ta  different  markets.  The  addi- 
tion to  the  price  of  goods  by  such  a  multiplicity  of 
operations  must  have  been  considerable  ;  more  cspe- 
ciall}'  as  the  price  charged  on  each  operation  was  fixed 
1>3'  monopolists,  sul)ject  to  no  comjietition  or  control. 
Pliny  says,  that  the  cost  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian 
products  brought  to  Kome  when  he  flourished  (a.d. 
70),  was  increased  a  hundredfold  by  the  expenses  of 
transit — (//«<.  Xat.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  23);  but  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  tliat  tliis  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rhe- 
torical exaggeration.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  less  bulkj'  sorts  of  Eastern  products, 
such  as  silks,  spices,  balsams,  precious  stones,  etc., 
wliich  were  those  principallv  made  use  of  at  Kome, 
might,  supposing  there  were  no  political  obstacles  in 
the  waj',  be  conveyed  from  most  parts  of  India  to  the 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  Egypt,  at  a  de- 
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cidcdly  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  conveyed  to 
them  !)y  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Hut  at  the  period  when  the  latter  route  to  India 
])ogan  to  l)e  frequented,  Syria,  Egj-pt,  etc.,  were  occu- 
pied l)y  Turks  and  Mamelultes ;  barbarians  who  de- 
spised commerce  and  navigation,  and  were,  at  the 
same  time,  extremely  jealous  of  strangers,  especially 
of  Christians  or  infidels.  The  price  of  the  commodi- 
ties obtained  tlirough  the  intervention  of  such  persons 
was  necessarily  very  much  enhanced ;  and  the  discov- 
ery of  the  route  b}-  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was,  con- 
sequently, of  the  utmost  importance  ;  for,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  b}*  the  Turks  and 
Mamelukes,  it  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  something 
like  competition  into  the  Indian  trade,  and  enabled  the 
Avestern  parts  of  Europe  to  obtain  sujiplies  of  Indian 
products  for  about  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  pre- 
viously cost.  Mr.  Mun,  in  a  tract  pul)lislied  in  1G21, 
estimates  the  quantity  of  Indian  commodities  imported 
into  Europe,  and  their  cost  when  bought  in  Aleppo, 
and  in  India,  as  follows : 

Cost  op  Indian  Commodities  consumed  in  Europe  when 

Bought  in  Ai-kppo  (ou  Alexandria). 

6,000,000  lbs.  pepper  cost,  with  charges,         £         ■.   d. 

etc.,  at  Aleppo  2s.  per  lb 600,000    0    0 

450,0UO  Ihs.  cloves,  at  4s.  9d 106,875  10    0 

150,000  lbs.  mace,  at  4s.  9d 85,626    0    0 

400,000  lbs.  nutmcffs,  at  2.  4il 46,666    2    4 

.350,000  lbs.  inUiso,  at  4s.  4il TS.SSB    6    8 

1,000,000  lbs.  Persian  raw  silk,  at  2s 600,000    .0    0 

Total £1,465,000  19    0 

But  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  commodities 
cost,  when  bought  in  the  East  Indies,  according  to  Mr. 
Slun,  as  follows : 

t  0.    d. 

6,000,000  lbs.  pepper,  at  2Jd.  per  lb 62,500    0  0 

450,000  lbs.  cloves,  at  9il 16,ST5    0  0 

150.000  lbs.  inacc,  at  Sd 5,000    0  0 

400,000  lbs.  nutnieg.s,  at  4d 6,666  13  4 

a50,000  lbs.  indigo,  at  Is.  2d 20,416  12  4 

1,000,000  lbs.  raw  silk,  at  8s 400,000    0  0 

Total £511,458    5    8 

Which,  being  deducted  from  the  former,  leaves  a  bal- 
ance of  £953,542  13.s'.  Ad.  And  supposing  that  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Mun  are  correct,  and  that 
allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  between  the 
freight  from  Aleppo  and  India,  the  result  would  indi- 
cate the  saving  which  the  discover}-  of  the  route  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  occasioned  in  the  purchase  of 
the  above-mentioned  articles. — .1  Discourse  of  Trade 
from  Enr/Iand  to  the  East  Indies,  by  T.  M.,  original  ed. 
p.  10.  (This  tract,  which  is  verj-  scarce,  is  reprinted  in 
Purchas's  Pilgrims). 

In  the  same  publication  (p.  37),  Mr.  Mun  informs  us 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Company's  trade,  to 
July,  1(520,  they  had  sent  79  ships  to  India  ;  of  which 
34  had  come  home  safely,  and  richly  laden  ;  4  had 
been  worn  out  by  long  service  in  India ;  i  had  been 
lost  in  careening  ;  6  had  been  lost  by  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  and  12  had  been  captured  \iy  the  Dutch.  Mr. 
Jlun  further  states,  that  the  exports  to  India  since  the 
formatiiin  of  the  Company  had  amounted  to  .£840,37(5; 
that  the  produce  brought  from  India  had  cost  £356,288, 
and  had  produced  here  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,914,- 
GOO  ;  that  the  quarrels  with  tlie  Dutch  had  occasioned 
a  loss  of  £81,0S8  ;  and  that  the  stock  of  the  Company, 
in  ships,  goods  in  India,  etc.,  amounted  to  £400,000. 

The  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  to  which  Jlr.  !Mun  has 
here  alluded,  was  long  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  Company's  success.  The  Dutch  early  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  spice  trade, 
and  were  not  at  all  scrupidous  about  tlie  means  by 
which  they  attempted  to  bring  about  this  their  favor- 
ite object ;  the  English,  on  their  part,  naturally  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  a  share  of  so  valuable  a  com- 
merce ;  and  as  neither  party  was  disposed  to  abandon 
its  views  and  pretensions,  the  most  violent  animosi- 
ties grew  u])  between  them.  In  this  state  of  things,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  supjwso  that  unjustiiiable  acts 
Go 


were  not  committed  by  the  one  party  as  -vraW.  as  the 
other ;  though  the  worst  act  of  the  English  appears 
venial,  when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  in  1G22.  While,  how- 
ever, the  Dutch  (Company  was  vigorously  supported 
by  the  government  at  home,  the  English  Company 
met  with  no  efficient  assistance  from  the  feeble  and 
vacillating  policy  of  James  and  Charles.  The  Dutch 
either  despised  their  remonstrances,  or  defeated  them 
bj'  an  apparent  compliance ;  so  that  no  real  reparation 
was  obtained  for  the  outrages  they  had  committed. 
During  the  civil  war,  Indian  affairs  were  necessarily 
lost  sight  of;  and  the  Dutch  continued,  until  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  republican  party  had  been  established, 
to  reign  triumphant  in  the  East,  where  the  English 
commerce  was  nearly  annihilated. 

IJut  notwithstanding  their  depressed  condition,  the 
Company's  servants  in  India  laid  the  foundation,  dur- 
ing the  period  in  question,  of  the  settlements  at  Madras 
and  in  Uengal.  Permission  to  build  Fort  St.  (ieorge 
was  obtained  from  the  native  authorities  in  1640.  In 
1G5S,  Madras  was  raised  to  the  station  of  a  presidency. 
In  1645,  the  Company  began  to  establish  factories  in 
Bengal ;  the  principal  of  which  was  at  Ilooghly.  These 
were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  subordinate  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  civil  wars  terminated 
than  the  armies  and  councils  of  Cromwell  retrieved 
the  situation  of  our  affairs  in  India.  The  war  which 
broke  out  between  the  long  Parliament  and  the  Dutch 
in  1652  was  eminently  injurious  to  the  latter.  In  the 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1654,  it  was  stipulated 
that  indemnification  should  be  made  by  the  Dutch  for 
the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  the  English  mer- 
chants and  factors  in  India.  The  27th  article  bears, 
"  that  the  lords,  the  states-general  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, shall  take  care  that  justice  be  done  upon  those 
who  were  partakers  or  accomplices  in  the  massacre  of 
the  English  at  Amboyna,  as  the  republic  of  England 
is  pleased  to  term  the  fact,  provided  any  of  them  be 
living."  A  commission  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed, conformably  to  another  article  of  the  treaty, 
to  inquire  into  the  reciprocal  claims  which  the  sub- 
jects of  the  contracting  parties  had  upon  each  other  for 
losses  sustained  in  India,  Brazil,  etc. ;  and  upon  their 
decision,  the  Dutch  paid  the  sum  of  £85,000  to  the 
East  India  Company,  and  £3615  to  the  heirs  or  execu- 
tors of  the  sufferers  at  Ambojiia. — Brace's  Annals, 
vol.  i.  p.  489. 

The  charter  under  which  the  East  India  Company 
prosecuted  their  exclusive  trade  to  India  being  merely 
a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  not  ratified  by  any  act  of 
Parliament,  was  understood  by  the  merchants  to  be  at 
an  end  when  Charles  I.  was  deposed.  They  were 
confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Charles  having  himself  granted,  in  1635,  a 
charter  to  Sir  William  Courten  and  others,  authorizing 
them  to  trade  with  those  parts  of  India  with  which  the 
Company  had  not  established  any  regular  intercourse. 
The  reasons  alleged  in  justification  of  this  measure,  by 
the  crown,  were,  that  "  the  East  India  Company  had 
neglected  to  establish  ft)rilied  factories,  or  seats  of 
trade,  to  which  the  king's  subjects  could  resort  with 
safety  :  that  they  had  consulted  their  own  interests 
only,  without  any  regard  to  the  king's  revenue  ;  and 
in  general,  that  they  had  broken  the  condition  on 
which  their  charter  and  exclusive  privnleges  had  been 
granted  to  them." — A'i'ni.  Fadera,  vol.  xx.,  p.  146. 

Courten's  a.ssociation.  for  the  foundation  of  which 
such  satisfactory-  reasons  has  been  assigned,  continued 
to  trade  with  India  during  the  remainder  of  Charles's 
reign  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  arms  of  the  Common- 
wealth forced  the  Dutch  to  desist  from  their  depreda- 
tions, and  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  ther  had 
inflicted  on  the  English  in  India,  than  private  adven- 
turers eng.igcd  in  gre^it  numbers  in  the  India  trade, 
and  carried  it  on  with  a  zeal,  economy,  and  success. 
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that  monopoly  can  never  expect  to  rival.  It  is  stated 
in  a  little  work,  entitled  "  Britannia  Languens,"  pub- 
lished in  1680,  the  author  of  which  has  evidently  been 
a  well-informed  and  intelligent  person,  that  during 
the  years  1653,  165-1,  1655,  and  1656,  when  the  trade 
to  India  was  open,  the  private  traders  imported  East 
India  commodities  in  such  large  quantities,  and  sold 
them  at  such  reduced  prices,  that  they  not  only  fully 
supplied  the  British  markets,  but  had  even  come  into 
successful  competition  with  the  Dutch  in  the  market 
of  Amsterdam,  "and  very  much  sunk  the  actions 
(shares)  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company." — fp.  122.) 
This  circumstance  naturally  excited  the  greatest  ap- 
prehensions on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Compan}- ;  for 
besides  the  danger  that  they  now  ran  of  being  depriv- 
ed, by  the  active  competition  of  the  English  merchants, 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  which  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed,  they  could  hardly  expect  that,  if  the 
trade  were  thrown  open  in  England,  the  monopoly 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  in  Holland.  A  striking 
proof  of  what  is  now  stated  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
in  the  third  volume  of  "  Thurlow's  State  Papers," 
dated  at  the  Hague,  the  15th  of  Januarj',  1654,  where 
it  is  said,  that  "the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  have  ad- 
vice that  the  Lord  Protector  intends  to  dissolve  the 
East  India  Company  at  London,  and  to  declare  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  the  East  Indies  free  and 
open  :  which  doth  cause  great  jealousy  at  Amsterdam, 
as  a  thing  that  will  very  much  prejudice  the  East  India 
Company  in  Holland." 

Feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with  the 
private  adventurers  under  a  system  of  fair  competition, 
the  moment  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch  had  been  con- 
cluded the  Company  began  to  solicit  a  renewal  of 
their  charter  ;  but  in  this  the}-  were  not  onl}-  opposed 
by  the  free  traders,  but  by  a  part  of  themselves.  To 
understand  how  this  happened,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  Courten's  association,  the  origin  of  which 
has  been  already  noticed,  had  begun,  in  1648,  to  found 
a  colony  in  Assuda,  an  island  near  Madagascar.  The 
Company,  alarmed  at  this  project,  applied  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  to  prevent  its  being  carried  into  effect ; 
and  the  council,  without  entering  on  the  question  of 
either  partj^'s  rights,  recommended  them  to  form  a 
union  ;  which  was  accordingly  effected  in  1649.  But 
the  union  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  rather  nominal 
than  real ;  and  when  the  Dutch  war  had  been  put  an 
end  to,  most  of  those  holders  of  the  Company's  stock 
who  had  belonged  to  Courten's  association  joined  in 
petitioning  the  Council  of  State  that  the  trade  might 
in  future  be  carried  on,  not  by  a  joint-stock,  but  by  a 
regulated  company  ;  so  that  each  individual  engaging 
in  it  might  be  allowed  to  employ  his  own  stock,  serv- 
ants, and  shipping,  in  whatever  way  he  might  conceive 
most  for  his  own  advantage. — Petition  of  Adventurers, 
17th  of  Xov.,  1656;  Bruce's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  518. 

This  proposal  was  obviously  most  reasonable.  The 
Company  had  always  founded  their  claim  to  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  being 
necessarj'  to  maintain  forts,  factories,  and  ships  of 
war  in  India  ;  and  that  as  this  was  not  done  bj'  gov- 
ernment, it  could  only  be  done  by  a  company.  But, 
by  forming  tlie  traders  with  India  into  a  regular  com- 
pany, they  might  have  been  sul)jectcd  to  whatever 
rules  were  considered  most  advisable  ;  and  such  special 
duties  Tnight  have  been  laid  on  the  commodities  they 
exported  and  imported  as  would  have  sufficed  to  de- 
fray the  public  expenses  required  for  carrying  on  the 
trade,  at  the  same  time  that  the  inestimalde  advan- 
tages of  free  competition  would  have  been  secured ; 
each  individual  trader  being  left  at  liberty  to  conduct 
his  enterprises,  subject  only  to  a  few  general  regula- 
tions, in  his  own  way  and  for  his  own  advantage.  See 
Companies. 

But  notwitstanding  the  efforts  of  the  petitioners,  and 
the  success  that  was  clearly  proved  to  have  attended 
the  operations  of  the  private  traders,  tiie  Company 


]  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  renewal  of  their  charter  from 
[  Cromwell  in  1657.     Charles  II.  confirmed  this  charter 
in  1661 ;  and  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  them  the 
power  of  making  peace  or  war  with   an}'   power  or 
]  people  luA  of  the  Christian   religion ;   of  establishing 
fortifications,  garrisons,    and   colonies ;    of  exporting 
'  ammunition  and  stores  to  their  settlements  duty  free  ; 
!  of  seizing  and  sending  to  England  such  British  sub- 
'jects   as   should  be   found  trading  to   India  without 
their  leave  ;  and  of  exercising  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
1  diction  in  their  settlements,  according  to  the  laws  of 
!  England.      Still,  however,   as  this   charter  was  not 
'  fully  confirmed  by  any  act  of  Parliament,  it  did  not 
prevent  traders,  or  interlopers  as  they  were  termed, 
from  appearing  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritories.    The  energy  of  private  commerce,  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Orme,  "  sees  its  drift  with  eagles' 
eyes,"  formed  associations  at  the  risk  of  trying  the 
consequence   at  law,  being  safe  at  the   outset,   and 
during   the   voyage,    since    the    Company   were    not 
authorized  to  stop  or  seize  the  ships  of  those  who  thus 
attempted  to  come  into  competition  with  them.    Hence 
their  monopoly  was  by  no  means  complete  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  Revolution,  and  when  a  free  system 
of  government  had  been  established  at  home,  that,  bj-^ 
a  singular  contradiction,  the  authority  of  Parliament 
was  interposed  to  enable  the  Company  whoUj  to  en- 
gross the  trade  with  the  East. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  arising  from  this  source, 
the  Company's  trade  suffered  severely,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  from  the  hostilities  that  were 
then  waged  with  the  Dutch,  and  from  the  confusion 
and  disorders  caused  by  contests  among  the  native 
princes  ;  but  in  1608  the  Company  obtained  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  in  the  island  of  Bombay.  Charles 
II.  acquired  this  island  as  a  part  of  the  marriage  por- 
tion of  his  wife,  Catharine  of  Portugal ;  and  it  was  now 
made  over  to  the  Company,  on  condition  of  their  not 
selling  or  alienating  it  to  any  persons  whatever,  except 
such  as  were  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  .The}' 
were  allowed  to  legislate  for  their  new  possession  ;  but 
it  was  enjoined  that  their  laws  should  be  consonant 
with  reason,  and,  "as  near  as  might  be,"  agreeable  to 
the  practice  of  England.  They  were  authorized  to 
maintain  their  dominion  by  force  of  arms ;  and  the 
natives  of  Bombay  were  declared  to  have  the  same 
liberties  as  natural-ljom  subjects.  The  Company's 
western  presidency  was  soon  after  transferred  from 
Surat  to  Bombay. 

In  1604,  the  French  East  India  Company  was 
formed ;  and  10  years  afterward  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  settlement  at  Pondicherry. 

But  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  chiefly  memorable  in 
the  Company's  annals,  from  its  being  the  era  of  the 
commencement  of  the  tea  trade.  The  first  notice  of 
tea  in  the  Company's  records  is  found  in  a  despatch, 
addressed  to  their  agent  at  Bantam,  dated  24th  of 
January,  1607-8,  in  which  he  is  desired  to  send  home 
100  lbs.  of  tea — "  the  best  he  can  get."  (Bruce's 
Annals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  210.)  Such  was  the  late  and  feeble 
beginning  of  the  tea  trade,  a  branch  of  commerce  that 
has  long  been  of  vast  importance  to  the  British  nation, 
and  without  which  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
i  East  India  Company  would  hmg  since  have  ceased  to 
exist,  at  least  as  a  mercantile  liody. 

In  1677  the  Company  obtained  a  fresh  renewal  of 
j  their  charter ;  receiving  at  the  same  time  an  indemnity 
for  all  past  misuse  of  their  privileges,  and  authority  to 
establish  a  mint  at  Bombay. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  If.,  the  Company's  aft'airs  at  liome  were 
principally  managed  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Josiah 
ChUd,  the  ablest  commercial  writer  of  the  time  ;  and 
in  India,  by  his  brother.  Sir  John  Child.  In  1681, 
Sir  Josiah  pulilished  an  apology  for  the  company, 
under  the  signature  of  ^lAoiraTftK; — "A  Treatise 
wherercin  is  Demonstrated  that  the  East  India  Trade 
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is  the  most  National  of  all  Foreign  Trades" — in  whioh, 
besides  endeavorinf^  to  vindicate  the  Companj'  from 
the  objections  that  had  been  made  against  it,  he  gives 
an  account  of  its  state  at  the  time.  From  this  account 
it  appears  that  the  (Company  consisted  of  556  partners  ; 
that  they  had  from  35  to  36  ships,  of  from  775  to  100 
tons,  employed  in  the  trade  between  Kngland  and 
India,  and  from  port  to  port  in  India  (p.  23) ;  that  the 
customs  duties  upon  the  trade  amounted  to  about 
£60,000  a  jear;  and  that  the  value  of  the  exports, 
"in  lead,  tin,  cloth,  and  stuffs,  and  other  commodities 
of  the  production  and  manufacture  of  England," 
amounted  to  al)out  X60,000  or  £70,000  a  year.  Sir 
Josiah  seems  to  have  been  struck,  as  he  well  might,  by 
the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  trade  ;  and  he  there- 
fore dwells  on  the  advantages  of  which  it  was  indi- 
rectly productive,  in  enalding  us  to  obtain  sujiplies  of 
raw  sillt,  pepjter,  etc.,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  fetched.  But  this,  though  true, 
proved  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Compan}' — it  being  an 
admitted  fact,  that  those  articles  were  furnished  at 
a  still  lower  price  by  the  interlopers  or  private  traders. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  was  one  of  the  first  who  projected 
the  formation  of  a  territorial  empire  in  India.  But 
the  expedition  fitted  out  in  1686,  in  the  view  of  accom- 
plishing this  purpose,  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  the 
Compan}'  were  glad  to  accept  peace  on  tlie  terms  of- 
fered by  the  ilogul.  Sir  John  Child,  having  died 
during  the  course  of  these  transactions,  was  succeeded 
in  the  principal  management  of  the  Company's  affairs 
in  India  bj--  Mr.  Vaux.  On  the  appointment  of  the 
latter.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  to  whom  he  owed  his  advance- 
ment, exhorted  him  to  act  with  vigor,  and  to  carry 
whatever  instructions  he  might  receive  from  home 
into  immediate  effect.  Mr.  Vaux  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  should  endeavor  to  acquit  himself  with  integ- 
ritj-  and  justice,  and  that  he  would  make  the  laws  of 
his  country'  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  Sir  Josiah 
Child's  answer  to  this  letter  is  curious  :  "  lie  told  Mr. 
Vaux  roundly  that  he  expected  his  orders  were  to  be 
his  rules,  and  not  the  laws  of  England,  which  were  a 
heap  of  nonsense,  compiled  b_y  a  few  ignorant  country 
gentlemen,  who  hardlj'  knew  how  to  make  laws  for 
the  good  government  of  their  own  private  families, 
much  less  for  the  regulating  of  companies  and  foreign 
commerce."  (IIamiltox's  New  Account  of  the  East 
Indieg,  vol.  i.,  p.  232.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
and  that  of  his  successor,  the  number  of  private  adven- 
turers, or  interlopers,  in  the  Indian  trade,  increased  in 
an  unusual  degree.  The  Company  vigorously  exerted 
themselves  in  defense  of  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  rights ;  and  the  question  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  their 
charter  was  at  length  lirought  to  issue,  by  a  prosecu- 
tion carried  on  at  their  instance  against  Mr.  Tliomas 
Sandys,  for  trading  to  the  East  Indies  witliout  their 
lioense.  Judgment  was  given  in  favor  of  the  Company 
in  1685.  But  this  decision  was  ascribed  to  corrupt 
influence ;  and  instead  of  allaying,  only  served  to 
increase  the  clamor  against  them.  The  meeting  of 
the  Convention  Parliament  gave  the  Company's  oppo- 
nents hopes  of  a  successful  issue  to  their  efforts  ;  and 
had  they  been  united,  they  might  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded. Their  opinions  were,  however,  divided — part 
being  for  throwing  the  trade  open,  and  part  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  company  on  a  more  liberal  footing. 
The  latter  being  formed  into  a  body,  and  acting  in 
unison,  the  struggle  against  the  Company  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  them.  The  proceedings  that  took  place 
on  this  occasion  are  among  the  most  disgraceful  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  most  open  and  unblush- 
ing corruption  was  practiced  by  all  parties.  "  //  tra.<. 
tti  fact,  a  trial  irhich  should  bribe  the  hirjhrft :  public 
authoritt/  im-lininff  to  one  or  other  as  the  irresistible  force 
of  gold  diirrted."  (^Modern  Unirersal  f/istori/,  vol.  x.. 
p.  127.)     Government  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have 


been  favorable  to  the  Company ;  and  they  obtained  a 
fresh  charter  from  the  crown  in  169.3.  But  in  the 
following  year  the  trade  was  virtually  laid  of/€U  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  all  the  suljjects 
of  England  had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  Parliament."  Mat- 
ters continued  on  this  footing  till  1698.  The  pecuniar}' 
difficulties  in  which  government  was  then  involved, 
induced  them  to  apply  to  the  Company  for  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000,  for  which  they  offered  8  per  cent,  interest. 
The  Company  offered  to  advance  £700,000  at  4  per 
cent. ;  liut  the  credit  of  government  was  at  the  time 
so  low,  that  they  preferred  accepting  an  offer  from  the 
associated  merchants,  who  had  previously  opposed  the 
Company,  of  the  £2,000,000,  at  8  per  cent.,  on  con- 
dition of  their  being  formed  into  a  new  and  e.xclusive 
company.  While  this  project  was  in  agitation,  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade  were  not  idle,  but  exerted  them- 
selves to  show  that,  instead  of  establishing  a  new 
company,  the  old  one  ought  to  be  alKjlLshed.  But, 
however  conclusive,  their  arguments,  having  no  ad- 
ventitious recommendations  in  their  favor,  failed  of 
making  any  impression.  The  new  company  was  es- 
tablished by  authority  of  the  legislature ;  and  as  the 
charter  of  the  old  company  was  not  yet  expired,  the 
novel  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  two  legally  consti- 
tuted bodies,  each  claiming  a%  exclusive  right  to  the 
trade  of  the  same  possessions  ! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pretensions  set  up  by  those 
who  had  obtained  the  new  charter,  during  their 
struggle  with  the  old  company,  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  they  were  as  anxious  as  the  latter  to  sup- 
press every  thing  like  free  trade.  They  had  not,  it 
was  obvious,  been  actuated  by  any  enlarged  views, 
but  merely  by  a  wish  to  grasp  at  the  monopoly, 
which  they  believed  would  redound  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual interest.  The  public,  in  consequence,  became 
equally  disgusted  with  both  parties ;  or,  if  there  were 
any  difference,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  company 
was  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  aversion,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  naturally  more  exasperated  by  ■what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  duplicity  and  bad  faith,  than  by  fair  undis- 
guised hostility. 

At  fir?t  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  rival  associations 
knew  no  bounds.  But  they  were  not  long  in  perceiv- 
ing that  such  conduct  would  infallibly  end  in  their 
ruin ;  and  that  while  one  was  laboring  to  destroy  the 
other,  the  friends  of  free  trade  might  step  in  and  pro- 
cure the  dissolution  of  both.  In  consequence,  they 
became  gradually  reconciled ;  an<i  in  1702,  having 
adjusted  their  difl'erences,  they  resolvetl  to  form  them- 
seves  into  one  company,  entitled  The.  United  Company 
of  Merchants  of  Enffland  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  authority  of  Parliament  was  soon  after  inter- 
posed to  give  effect  to  this  agreement. 

The  United  Company  engaged  to  advance  £1,200,- 
000  to  government  without  interest,  which,  as  a  previ- 
ous advance  had  lieen  made  of  £2,000,0<.KJ  at  8  per 
cent.,  made  the  total  sum  due  to  them  by  the  public 
£3,200,000,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent. :  and  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  ratify  the  terms  of  their  agreement, 
and  extend  the  charter  to  the  25th  of  March,  1726, 
with  3  years'  notice. 

While  these  important  matters  were  transacting  at 
home,  the  Company  had  acquired  some  additional  pos- 
sessions in  India.  In  1692.  the  Bengal  agency  was 
transferred  from  Hooghly  to  Calcutta.  In  16'JS,  the 
Company  acquired  a  grant  from  one  of  the  grandsons 
of  Aurengzebe.  of  Calcutta  and  2  adjoining  ^"illage8; 
witli  leave  to  exercise  judiciar}-  powers  o^-er  the  inhab- 
itants, and  to  erect  fortitications.  These  were  soon 
after  constructed,  and  received,  in  compliment  to 
William  III.,  then  king  of  Fjigland,  the  name  of  Fort 
William.  The  agency  at  Bengal,  which  had  hitherto 
been  subsidiary  only,  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
presidency. 

The  vigorous  competition  that  had  been  carried  on 
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for  some  years  before  the  coalition  of  the  old  and  new 
Companies,  between  them  and  the  private  traders,  had 
occasioned  a  great  additional  importation  of  Indian 
silks,  piece  goods,  and  other  products,  and  a  great  re- 
duction of  their  price.  These  circumstances  occa- 
sioned the  most  vehement  complaints  among  the  home 
manufacturers,  who  resorted  to  the  arguments  invaria- 
made  use  of  on  such  occasions  bj'  those  who  wish  to 
exclude  foreign  competition ;  affirming  that  manu- 
factured India  goods  had  been  largely  substituted  for 
those  of  England  ;  that  the  English  manufacturers  had 
been  reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  either  of  selling 
nothing,  or  of  selling  their  commodities  at  such  a  price 
as  left  them  no  profit ;  that  great  numbers  of  their 
workmen  had  been  thrown  out  of  emploj-ment ;  and, 
last  of  all,  that  Indian  goods  were  not  bought  by 
British  goods,  but  by  gold  and  silver,  the  exportation 
of  which  had  caused  the  general  impoverishment  of 
the  kingdom !  The  merchants  and  others  interested 
in  the  India  trade  could  not,  as  had  previoush-  hap- 
pened to  them  in  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
exportation  of  bullion,  meet  these  statements  without 
attacking  the  principles  on  which  the}'  rested,  and 
maintaining,  in  opposition  to  them,  that  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  every  people  to  buy  the  products  they 
wanted  in  the  cheapest  market.  This  just  and  sound 
principle  was,  in  consequence,  enforced  in  several  pe- 
titions presented  to  Parliament  by  the  importers  of 
Indian  goods  ;  and  it  was  also  enforced  in  several  able 
publications  that  appeared  at  the  time.  But  these  ar- 
guments, how  unanswerable  soever  they  niaj'  now  ap- 
pear, had  then  but  little  influence ;  and,  in  1701,  an 
act  Avas  passed,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Indian 
manufactured  goods  for  home  consumption. 

For  some  years  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Company,  it  continued  to  prosecute  its  efforts  to  con- 
solidate and  extend  its  commerce.  But  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Mogul  empire,  coupled  with  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Company  to  establish  factories  in  everj'' 
convenient  situation,  exposed  their  affairs  to  perpetual 
vicissitudes.  In  1715,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Delhi,  to  solicit  from  Furucksur,  an  vmworthy 
descendant  of  Aurengzebe,  an  extension  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  Company's  territorj'  and  privileges.  Ad- 
dress, accident,  and  the  proper  application  of  presents, 
conspired  to  insure  the  success  of  the  embassy.  The 
grants  or  patents  solicited  by  the  Company,  were  is- 
sued in  1717.  They  were  in  all  34.  The  substance 
of  the  privileges  they  conferred  was,  that  English 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  the  empire  should 
be  exempt  from  plunder ;  that  the  annual  payment 
of  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  government  of  Surat 
should  free  the  English  trade  at  that  port  from  all 
duties  and  exactions  ;  that  those  villages  contiguous 
to  Madras  formerly  granted  and  afterward  refused 
by  the  government  of  Arcot,  should  be  restored  to  the 
Company ;  that  the  island  of  Diu,  near  the  port  of 
Masulipatam,  should  belong  to  the  Company,  paying 
for  it  a  fixed  rent ;  that  in  Bengal,  all  persons,  whether 
European  or  native,  indelited  or  accountaVde  to  the 
Company,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  presidenc)'  on 
demand  ;  that  goods  of  export  or  import,  belonging  to 
the  English,  might,  imder  a  dustuck  or  passport  from 
the  president  of  Calcutta,  be  convcj'ed  dutj-  free 
through  the  Bengal  provinces  ;  and  that  the  English 
should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  lordship  of  37 
towns  contiguous  to  Calcutta,  and,  in  fact,  command- 
ing both  banks  of  the  river  for  10  miles  south  of  that 
city. — Grant's  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  East  India 
Company,  p.  128. 

The  important  privileges  thus  granted  were  long 
regarded  as  constituting  the  great  charter  of  the  En- 
glish in  India.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  not 
fully  conceded  ;  but  were  withheld  or  modified  by  the 
influence  of  the  Emperor's  lieutenants,  or  soubahdars. 

In  1717,  the  Company  found  themselves  in  danger 
from  a  new  competitor.     In  the  course  of  that  year 


some  ships  appeared  in  India,  fitted  out  by  private 
adventurers  from  Ostend.  Their  success  encouraged 
others  to  engage  in  the  same  line ;  and  in  1722,  the 
adventurers  were  formed  into  a  companj-  under  a 
charter  from  his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  Dutch  and 
English  Companies,  who  had  so  long  been  hostile  to 
each  other,  at  once  laid  aside  their  animosities,  and 
joined  heartily  in  an  attempt  to  crush  their  new  com- 
petitors. Remonstrances  being  found  ineffectual, 
force  was  resorted  to  ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  Ostend 
Company  were  captured,  under  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tenses, in  the  open  seas  and  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil. 
The  British  and  Dutch  governments  abetted  the  self- 
ish spirit  of  hostility  displayed  by  their  respective 
Companies.  And  the  emperor  was,  in  the  end,  glad 
to  purchase  the  support  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Ostend. 

Though  the  Company's  trade  had  increased,  it  was 
still  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed, 
when  one  examines  the  accounts  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  published  of  the  Companj^'s  mercantile 
affairs,  to  imagine  how  the  idea  ever  came  to  be  enter- 
tained that  their  commerce  was  of  any  considerable, 
much  less  paramount,  importance.  At  an  average  «f 
the  10  years  ending  with  1724,  the  total  value  of  the 
British  manufactures  and  other  products  annually  ex- 
ported to  India,  amounted  to  only  £92,410  12s.  6d. 
The  average  value  of  the  bullion  annually  exported, 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  £518,102  lis. 
Od.,  making  the  total  annual  average  export  £617,513 
3s.  lOd. ;  a  trulj'  pitiful  sum,  when  we  consider  the 
wealth,  population,  and  industry  of  the  countrie.s  be- 
tween which  the  Company's  commerce  was  carried 
on  ;  and  affording,  by  its  smallness,  a  strong  presump- 
tive proof  of  the  effect  of  the  monopoly  in  preventing 
the  growth  of  the  trade. 

At  this  period  (1773)  the  total  number  of  proprietors 
of  East  India  stock,  with  their  qualifications  as  they 
stood  in  the  Company's  book,  were  as  follows :    ■ 

Proprietors,  Stock. 

Englishmen,  possessing  £1,000  )      ,o^  r«  niQ««M 

stock  and  upward f     **'  *i,Ui»,-5!» 

Foreisners,    possessing   £1,000  I     005  S90  940 

stock  and  upward f  ' 

Englishmen,    possessing    £500  |  ^  ciar.  <;<li/UU. 

stock  and  upward [  ^'^**  «W4,«)4 

Foreigners,     possessing     £500  i       „-  .q  oog 

stock  and  upward f  J 

Total 2,153        £2,594,02» 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  extension  of  the  Company's 
territories,  their  trade  continued  to  be  apparentlj'  in- 
significant. During  the  3  years  ending  with  1773,  the 
value  of  the  entire  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures,  including  military  stores,  exported  by 
the  Company  to  India  and  China,  amounted  to  £1,469,- 
411,  being  at  the  rate  of  £489,803  a  year  ;  the  annual 
exports  of  bullion  during  the  same  period  being  only 
£84,933.  During  the  same  3  j'ears,  23  ships  sailed 
annually  for  India.  The  truth,  indeed,  seems  to  be, 
that,  but  for  the  increased  consumption  of  tea  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Company  would  have  entirely 
ceased  to  carry  on  any  branch  of  trade  with  the  East ; 
and  that  the  monopolj'  would  have  excluded  us  as 
effectually  from  the  markets  of  India  and  China  as  if 
the  trade  had  reverted  to  its  ancient  channels,  and  the 
route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  been  relinquished. 

In  1781,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company 
were  extended  to  1791,  with  three  years'  notice ;  the 
dividend  on  the  Company's  stock  was  fixed  at  8  per 
cent. ;  three  fourths  of  their  surplus  revenues,  after 
paying  tlie  dividend,  and  the  sum  of  £400,000  payable 
to  government,  was  to  be  applied  to  tlie  public  service, 
and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  Company's  own  use. 
In  1780,  tlie  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  by  the  Companj'  to  India  and  China  amounted 
to  only  £386,152 ;  the  bullion  exported  during  the  same 
year  was  £15,014.  The  total  value  of  the  exports 
during  the  same  year  was  £12,648,610  ;  showing  that 
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the  East  India  trade  formed  only  one  thirty-second  part 
of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  ! 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  one  contin- 
ued scene  of  war,  negotiation,  and  intrigue.  The  state 
of  the  countr}',  instead  of  being  improved,  became 
worse  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  a  council  minute  by  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis,  dated  the  18th  of  Septemlier,  1789,  it 
is  distinctly  stated,  "</*«<  one  third  part  of  the  Com- 
paw/s  territory  is  now  a  jungle  for  u-ild  beasts."  Some 
abuses  in  the  conduct  of  their  servants  were,  indeed, 
rectified ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  nett  revenue  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Ori.ssa,  which,  in  1772,  had  amount- 
ed to  £2,126,7GG,  declined,  in  1785,  to  £2,072,96.3.  This 
exhaustion  of  the  country,  and  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  war  with  lij-der  AH  and  France,  involved  the 
Company  in  fresh  difficulties ;  and  being  unable  to 
meet  them,  they  were  obliged,  in  1783,  to  present  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  setting  forth  tlieir  inability  to 
paj-  the  stipulated  sum  of  £400,000  a  year  to  the  pul)- 
lic,  and  pra3'ing  to  be  excused  from  that  payment  and 
to  l)e  supported  by  a  loan  of  £900,000. 

During  the  administration  of  Marquis  Cornwallis, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings,  Tippoo  Saib,  the  son  of 
Hj'der  Ali,  was  stripped  of  nearly  half  his  dominions; 
the  Company's  territorial  revenue  was,  in  consequence, 
greatlj'  increased ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  penna- 
nent  settlement  was  carried  into  effect  in  Bengal,  and 
other  important  changes  accomplished.  Opinion  has 
been  long  divided  as  to  the  influence  of  these  changes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
thej-  have  been  decidedly  advantageous.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was,  beyond  all  question,  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
people  of  India ;  and  labored  earnestly,  if  not  alwaj-s 
successfully,  to  promote  their  interests,  which  he  well 
knew  were  identified  with  those  of  the  British  nation. 
During  the  3  years  ending  with  1793,  the  value  of  the 
Company's  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures fluctuated  from  £928,783  to  £1,031 ,262.  But  this 
increase  is  whollj'  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  tea  in  178-1,  and  the  vast  increase  that,  conse- 
quently, took  place  in  its  consumption.  (See  article 
Tka.)  Had  the  consumption  of  tea  continued  sta- 
tionary, there  appear  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
Company '.s  exjx)rts  in  1793  would  have  been  greater 
than  in  1780,  unless  an  increase  had  taken  place  in  the 
quantity  of  militarj'  stores  exported. 

In  1793,  the  Company's  charter  was  prolonged  till 
the  1st  of  March,  1814.  In  the  act  for  this  purpose,  a 
species  of  provision  was  made  for  opening  the  trade  to 
India  to  private  individuals.  All  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, residing  in  any  part  of  his  European  dominions, 
were  allowed  to  export  to  India  any  article  of  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  the  British  dominions,  except 
military  stores,  ammunition,  masts,  spars,  cordage, 
pitch,  tar,  and  copper  ;  and  the  Company's  civil  serv- 
ants in  India,  and  the  free  merchants  resident  there, 
were  allowed  to  siiip,  on  their  own  account  and  risk, 
all  kinds  of  Indian  goods,  except  calicoes,  dimities, 
muslins,  and  other  piece  goods.  But  neither  the  mer- 
chants in  England,  nor  the  Company's  ser\'ants  or 
merchants  in  India,  were  allowed  to  export  or  import 
except  in  Company's  ships.  And  in  order  to  insure 
such  conveyance,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Company 
should  annually  a]ipropriate  3,000  tons  of  shipping  for 
the  use  of  private  traders  ;  it  being  stipulated  that  they 
were  to  pay,  in  time  of  peace,  £5  outward,  and  £1.5 
homeward,  for  every  ton  occupied  by  them  in  the  Com- 
panj''s  ships ;  and  that  this  freight  might  be  raised  in 
time  of  war,  with  tlie  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

It  might  have  been,  and,  indeed,  most  probably  was, 
foreseen  that  very  few  British  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers would  be  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  sending  out  goods  in  Company's  ships  ;  or 
of  engiiging  in  a  trade  fettered  on  oil  sides  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  powerful  monopolists,  and  where,  consequently, 
their  superior  judgment  and  economy  would  have 


availed  almost  nothing.  As  far,  therefore,  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  relaxation  was  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  did  not  produce  any  u.seful  results.  It  was,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  to  a  considerable  extent  by  private 
merchants  in  India ;  and  also  b}'  the  Company's  serv- 
ants returning  from  India,  many  of  whom  invested  a 
part,  and  some  the  wliole,  of  their  fortune,  in  produce 
tit  for  the  European  markets. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  additions  made  to  their 
territories,  the  Company's  commerce  with  them  con- 
tinued to  be  verj'  inconsiderable.  During  the  5  years 
ending  with  1811,  the  exports  to  India  by  the  Com- 
pany, exclusive  of  those  made  on  account  of  individ- 
uals in  their  ships,  were  as  under : 

1807 £952,416     I    ISIO £1.010.915 

1808 919.544    I'    1811 I,0*l,iil6 

1809 866.153    1 

The  exports  by  the  private  trade,  and  the  privilege, 
trade,  that  is,  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the 
Company's  ships,  during  the  above-mentioned  years, 
were  about  as  large.  During  the  5  j-ears  ending  with 
1807-8,  the  annual  average  imports  into  India  by 
British  private  traders  onh',  amounted  to  £305,496. — 
Papers  published  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1813. 
4to.  p.  56. 

The  Company's  exports  include  the  value  of  the 
military  stores  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  India.  The 
ships  emploj-ed  in  the  trade  to  India  and  China,  during 
the  same  5  years,  varied  from  44  to  53,  and  their  bur- 
den from  36,671  to  45.;)42  tons. 

For  some  years  previously  to  the  termination  of  the 
Company's  charter  in  1813,  the  conviction  had  been 
gaining  ground  among  all  classes,  that  the  trade  to  the 
East  was  capable  of  being  veri-  greatly  extended  ;  and 
that  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  want  of  enterprise  and 
competition,  occasioned  by  its  being  subjected  to  a  mo- 
nopoly, that  it  was  confined  within  such  narrow  limits. 
Verj'  great  efforts  were,  consequently,  made  by  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  to  have  the 
monopoly  set  aside,  and  the  trade  to  the  East  thrown 
open.  The  Companj-  vigorously  resisted  these  preten- 
sions ;  and  had  interest  enough  to  procure  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  an  exclusive  trade 
to  China  to  the  10th  of  April,  1831,  with  3  years'  no- 
tice ;  the  government  of  India  being  continued  in  their 
hands  for  the  same  period.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
trade  to  India  was  opened  under  certain  conditions  to 
the  public.  The  principal  of  these  conditions  were, 
that  private  individuals  should  trade,  directly  only, 
with  the  presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay, and  the  port  of  Penang ;  that  the  vessels  titled 
out  by  them  should  not  be  under  350  tons'  burden  :  and 
that  they  should  abstain,  unless  permitted  by  the 
Company,  or  the  Board  of  Control,  from  engaging  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  India,  or  in  the  trade  between 
India  and  China.  And  yet,  despite  these  disadvan- 
tages, such  is  the  energy  of  individual  enterprise  as 
compared  with  monopoly,  that  the  private  traders 
gained  an  almost  immediate  ascendancy  over  the  East 
India  Company,  and  in  a  very  short  time  more  than 
trebled  our  trade  with  India  ! 

But  besides  being  injurious  to  the  private  trader, 
and  to  the  juiblic  generally,  both  in  India  and  England, 
this  trade  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  Com- 
pany that  maintained  armies  and  retailed  tea,  that 
carried  a  sword  in  the  one  hand  and  a  ledger  in  the 
other,  was  a  contradiction  :  and,  had  she  traded  wth 
success,  would  have  been  a  prodigy.  It  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  pay  that  attention  to  details  that 
is  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  commen-e  with 
advant  ige.  She  may  have  gained  something  by  the 
nion(>poly  of  the  tea  trade,  though  even  that  is  ques- 
tionable; but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  she  lost 
heavily  by  her  trade  to  India.  \\'hen.  therefore,  the 
question  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  came  to  be 
discussed  in  1832,  the  Company  had  no  reasonable 
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objection  to  urge  against  their  being  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  trading.  And  the  act  3  and  4  Will.  4.  c. 
85.,  for  continuing  the  charter  till  1854,  terminated  the 
Company's  commercial  character;  by  enacting,  that  the 
Company's  trade  to  China  was  to  cease  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1834,  and  that  the  Companj-  was  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  that  date  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand, 
and  close  their  commercial  business.  And  the  wonder- 
ful increase  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  trade 
with  the  East  is  the  best  proof  of  the  sagacity  and 
soundness  of  the  opinions  of  those  by  whose  efforts 
the  incubus  of  monopoly  was  removed. 

II.  East  India  Compaxy  (Constitution  of). — At 
present  the  functions  of  the  East  India  Company  are 
wholl}-  political.  She  is  said  to  govern  India,  with  the 
concurrence  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  nearly  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
act.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  government  is  substan- 
tially vested  in  the  latter ;  the  Company's  directors 
acting,  except  on  some  rare  occasions,  rather  as  a 
council  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  than 
as  exercising  an  independent,  or  co-equal  authority. 
All  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the 
Company  on  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  was  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  is  held  or  managed  by  the  Company  in 
trust  for  the  same,  subject  of  course  to  all  claims,  debts, 
contracts,  etc.,  alread}-  in  existence,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  brought  into  existence  by  competent  authority-. 
The  Company's  debts  and  liabilities  are  all  charged  on 
India.  The  di\adend,  which  is  10^  per  cent.,  is  paid 
in  England  out  of  the  revenues  of  India ;  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  security  fund 
for  its  discharge.  The  dividend  may  be  redeemed  hy 
Parliament,  on  payment  of  £200  for  £100  stock,  any 
time  after  April,  1874 ;  but  it  was  pro^^ded,  in  the 
event  of  the  Company  being  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  in  1854,  that  they  might  claim  re- 
demption of  the  dividend  any  time  thereafter,  upon 
three  years'  notice. — (3  &  4  Will.  4.  e.  85.) — J.  R.  Mc- 

CULLOCH. 

Sast,  (Germ.  Ost.)  The  point  of  the  horizon  at 
which  the  sun  rises  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  ;  or  the 
point  determined  by  a  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
drawn  toward  the  quarter  of  sunrise.  The  east  is  one 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compas. 

East  India.     See  India. 

East  River  communicates  with  the  Hudson  in 
the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  is  formed  hj  the  narrowing 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  which  opens  with  a  broad 
mouth  at  the  eastern  end  into,  and  receives  a  strong 
impulse  from  the  tides  in  the  Atlantic.  This  channel 
is  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  North  River  (the 
Hudson).  As  the  Sound  contracts,  to  the  west  of  the 
broad  expanse  in  front  of  New  Haven,  and  forms 
what  is  called  East  River,  the  oceanic  currents  act  with 
a  force  that  increases  with  the  diminishing  width  of 
the  stream  ;  and  this  causes  higher  tides  here  than  at 
any  other  place  around  the  island,  arri^^ng  at  New 
York  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  earlier  than 
those  b}-  the  Narrows.  This  current  drives  upward 
along  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson  many  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  on  the  west ;  and  thus  the  Hudson 
has  two  tides,  which  hardly  unite  their  action  till 
the}'  have  passed  Tappan  and  Haverstraw  bays. 
Horll-Gate,  Ilell-Gate,  or  Hurl-Gate,  a  dangerous 
and  verj'  crooked  strait  in  East  River,  eight  miles 
N.  E.  of  New  York,  was  called  l)j'  the  Dutch  Horll- 
Gaft,  signifj'ing  whirlpool.  The  strait  is  formed  by 
projecting  rocks  that  confine  the  water  to  a  narrow 
and  crooked  channel,  occasioning  strong  eddj'  cur- 
rents. There  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  any 
vessels,  but  the  passage  of  large  ships  should  only  be 
attempted  with  skillful  pilots. — E.  ,\. 

Eau  de  Cologne.  This  well-known  perfume  is 
a  solution  of  different  volatile  oils  in  pure  strong 
spirit.  The  principal  condition  for  the  preparation  of  a 
fine  water  is  the  employment  of  a  spirit  quite  devoid 


of  fusil-oil  (oil  of  grain),  and  of  all  foreign  odor.  In 
respect  to  the  proportion  and  kind  of  oils  employed, 
we  have  numerous  formulae.  It  is  of  importance  that 
these  oils,  which  are  usually  purchased  of  the  druggists 
of  the  south  of  France,  should  be  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  that  no  oil  should  be  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
allow  of  its  peculiar  odor  being  recognizable  in  the 
mixture.  The  oils  are  to  be  dissolved  in  spirit,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks  (or  still 
better  for  some  months),  to  improve  its  odor.  Distil- 
lation does  not  affect  this  ;  on  the  contrary'  a  fresh  dis- 
tilled water  requires  to  be  kept  a  much  longer  time. 
Distillation  is  indeed  objectionable  ;  for  on  account  of 
the  great  volatility  of  the  spirit,  the  oils  in  part  remain 
behind  in  the  still.  Distillation  can  improve  the 
odor  only  when  the  less  volatile  oil  has  been  used  in 
too  great  a  quantity,  and  we  wish  to  obtain  a  better 
proportion.  Before  all  things,  we  should  employ  a 
pure,  old,  strong  spirit,  and  not  too  much  of,  nor  too 
strongly  smelling  oU.  The  different  sorts  of  volatile 
oil  which  are  obtained  from  varieties  of  citrons, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  in  different  states  of  maturity, 
are  the  most  important ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  ascertain  their  purity  and  goodness.  Fors- 
ter  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
fine  eau  de  Cologne  :  Take  of  rectified  spirit  82  per 
cent.,  of  Tralles  (=sp.  gr.  0-855),  6  (-wine)  quarts;  es- 
sence of  oranges,  essence  of  bergamot,  essence  of  cit- 
ron, essence  of  limcUe,  and  essence  of  petits  grains,  of 
each,  3  j  ;  essence  of  cedro,  essence  of  sedrat  essence 
de  Portugal,  and  essence  de  neroli,  of  each  §  ss  ;  oil 
of  rosemary,  3  ij  ;  and  oil  of  thyme,  3  j- 

Otto  gives  the  following  formula  for  a  good  eau  de 
Cologne :  Rectified  spirit  of  86  per  cent.  ;  of  Tralles 
(=0'846  sp.  gr.),  200  (wine)  quarts  ;  oil  of  citrons,  ft. 
iv  ;  oil  of  bergamot,  lb  •  ij ;  oil  of  neroli  fib  • ;  oil  of 
lavender,  ft  •  ss  ;  oil  of  rosemary,  :J-  ft . ;  and  spirit  of 
ammonia,  |  ss.     Mix  :  don't  distill. 

This  preparation  has  long  possessed  great  celebrity, 
in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  numerous  virtues  as- 
cribed to  it  by  its  venders  ;  and  is  resorted  to  by  many 
votaries  of  fashion  as  a  panacea  against  ailments  of 
ever}'  kind.  It  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  aro- 
matized alcohol,  and  as  such  an  agreeable  companion 
for  the  toilet.  Numerous  fictitious  recipes  hare  been 
offered  for  preparing  eau  de  Cologne ;  the  following 
may  be  reckoned  authentic,  having  been  imparted  by 
Farina  himself  to  a  friend. 

Take  60  gallons  of  silent  brandy  ;  sage,  and  thyme, 
each  3  vi ;  balm-mint  and  spearmint,  each  3  xij  ;  cal- 
amus aromaticus,  3  iv  ;  root  of  angelica,  3  ij  ;  cam- 
phor, 3  j ;  petals  of  roses  and  violets,  each  §  iv  ;  flowers 
of  lavender,  |  ij ;  flowers  of  orange,  3  i'*' ;  worm- 
wood, 3  j ;  nutmegs,  cloves,  cassia,  lignea,  and  mace, 
each  3  i'^'  i  '2  oranges  and  2  lemons,  cut  in  pieces. 
Allow  the  whole  to  macerate  in  the  spirit  during  24 
hours,  then  distill  oft"  40  gallons  by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath.  Add  to  the  product ;  essence  of  lemons,  of 
cedrat,  of  balm-mint,  and  of  lavender,  each  3  xij ; 
neroli  and  the  essence  of  the  seed  of  anthos,  each  3  iv ; 
essence  of  jasmin,  |  j  ;  of  bergamot,  §  xij.  Filter, 
and  preserve  for  use. 

Cadet  de  Gassincourt  has  proposed  to  prepare  eau 
de  Cologne  b}'  the  following  recipe :  Take  alcohol  at  32° 
B.,  2  quarts;  neroli,  essence  of  cedrat,  of  orange,  of 
lemon,  of  bergamot,  of  rosemarj',  each  24  drops  ;  add 
3  ij  of  the  seeds  of  lesser  cardamoms  ;  distill  by  the 
heat  of  a  water  bath  a  pint  and  a  half.  When  pre- 
pared as  thus  b}'  simple  mixture  of  essences,  without 
distillation,  it  is  never  so  good.  There  is  a  curious 
contest  in  Gcrmanj-  concerning  the  veritable  Farina, 
who  makes  the  celel)rated  eau  de  Cologne.  The  con- 
test was  carried  even  into  the  Crj'stal  Palace,  where 
there  were  four  John  ^laria  Farinas,  all  claiming  to 
be  the  original.  It  appears  that  speculation  is  carried 
to  so  high  a  pitch  in  Cologne,  that  any  child  entitled 
to  the  surname  of  Farina  is  bargained  for  as  soon  as 
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born,  and  christened  Jean  Maria.  At  times  this  event 
is  even  anticipated. 

Eau  de  Luce.  A  strong  solution  of  ammonia, 
scented,  and  rendered  millty  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
mastic  and  oil  of  amber.  It  is  considered  an  effective 
remedy  in  India  against  the  bite  of  jwisonous  snakes. 

Ebony  (Ger.  Ebcnholz ;  Du.  J-Mmont ;  ¥r.  Kbene ; 
It.  Eb'tno ;  liiis.  KhfttowoednrP'ro ;  Lat.  Khenus),  a 
species  of  wood  brought  principally  from  the  East.  It 
is  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy,  of  great  durability, 
susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish,  and  on  that  account 
used  in  mosaic  and  other  inlaid  work.  There  are 
man}'  species  of  eljony.  Tlie  l)est  is  that  which  is  jet 
black,  free  from  veins  and  rind,  very  compact,astringent, 
and  of  an  acrid  pimgcnt  taste.  This  species  (denomi- 
nated by  l)otanists  Dioxpi/rug  Kbenvs)  is  found  princi- 
pally in  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon.  The 
centre  only  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  valuable.  In 
18.S7,  21G0  cwt.  of  ebony,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
j£1275  were  exported  from  the  Mauritius.  Besides  the 
black,  there  are  red,  green,  and  yellow  ebony ;  but 
the  latter  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the  former. 
Cabinet-makers  are  in  the  habit  of  suV)Stituting  pear- 
tree  and  other  woods  dyed  black,  in  the  place  of  genu- 
ine ebony ;  these  however,  want  its  polish  and  lustre, 
though  they  hold  glue  better.  The  price  of  ebony 
varies  in  the  London  market  from  £h  to  £20  a  ton. 
The  quantities  imported  are  but  inconsiderable. 

Ecuador.     See  Equador. 

Eddy  (Sax.  ed,  water,  and  ea,  bachcard),  is  the 
■water  of  a  stream  or  tide  which,  in  consequence  of 
striking  against  some  obstacle,  is  thrown  backward, 
and  runs  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  general 
current.  More  frequently,  however,  the  term  is  used 
to  denote  the  whirling  or  circular  motion  caused  by 
the  meeting  of  two  opposite  currents ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  also  applied  to  a  similar  motion  of  atmos- 
phere. 

Eel  (^Anguilla  murcena  of  Linnasus),  a  fish,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description.  It  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  waters  of 
Europe,  frequenting  not  only  rivers  but  stagnant 
pools.  Eels  are,  in  many  places,  extremely  abundant, 
particularly  in  Holland  and  .Jutland.  Several  ponds 
are  appropriated  in  England  to  the  raising  of  eels  ;  and 
considerable  numbers  are  taken  in  the  Thames  and 
other  rivers.  But  a  large  portiim  of  the  eels  used  in 
England  are  furnished  by  Holland.  Indeed,  very 
few  except  Dutch  eels  are  ever  seen  in  London  ;  and 
even  Hampton  and  Richmond  are  principally  supplied 
by  them.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  Dutch  traders, 
who  employ  in  it  several  small  vessels,  by  means  of 
which  the  market  is  regularly  and  amply  provided 
for. 

Effervescence  (Lat.  ejp'rvesco).  The  escape  of 
gaseous  matter  from  liquids,  as  in  the  act  of  ferment- 
ation. All  liquids  from  which  buljbles  of  gas  rapidly 
escape,  so  as  to  resemble  boiling,  are  said  to  effer- 
vesce. 

Efflorescence  (Lat.  effloresco,  I  fl(yicer).  The 
spontaneous  crumbling  down  of  transparent  crystals, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  water. 

Eggs  (^I'r.  (E'l/s  ;  Lat.  Oru^.  are  too  well  known  to 
require  to  be  described.  They  differ  in  size,  color, 
tiiste,  etc.,  according  to  the  different  species  of  birds 
that  lay  them.  The  eggs  of  poultry  are  those  most 
commonly  used  as  food  ;  and  form  an  article  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
The  eggs  of  ]>lovers  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy, 
and  make,  indeed,  a  perpetually  Tecurring  dish  at 
fashionable  dinners. 

Egypt,  a  country  situated  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa,  between  N.  lat.  :U°  ;>7'  and  21^  1', 
and  E.  long.  27°  13'  and  ;U°  12'  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  on  the  south  by 
Nubia,  on  the  east  by  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Great  Desert.     The  chief 


field-produce  is  wheat  (which  is  more  grown  than  any 
other  kind  of  com^,  barley,  several  sorts  of  millet, 
maize,  rice,  oats,  clover,  peas,  the  sugar-cane,  roses, 
two  species  of  the  t/>bacco-plant,  and  cotton.  The 
sugar-cane  is  extensivel}'  cultivated,  and  excellent 
sugar  is  manufactured  from  it.  There  are  fields  of 
roses  in  the  Eeiyoom,  which  supplj*  the  market  with 
rose-water.  The  tobacco  produced  in  Egypt  is  coarse 
and  strong  compared  with  that  which  is  used  by  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  imported  from  Syria 
and  Turkey.  That  of  Syria  is  considered  the  best.  Of 
textile  plants,  the  principal  are  hemp,  cotton,  and 
tlax  ;  and  of  plants  used  for  dyeing,  bastard,  saffron, 
madder,  woad,  and  the  indigo-plant.  The  intoxicat- 
ing hasheesh,  which  some  smoke  in  a  kind  of  water- 
pipe,  formed  of  a  cocoa-nut,  two  tubes,  and  a  Ijowl, 
seldom  used  for  any  other  narcotic,  i.s  not,  as  has  been 
erroneoush'  supposed,  opium,  but  hemp.  The  effect 
is  most  baneful.  The  leaves  of  the  hinnl'-plant, 
grown  in  abundance,  are  used  to  tinge,  of  a  bright-red 
color,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
the  nails  of  both  hande  and  feet,  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  hair  of  old  ladies,  and  the  tails  of  horses. 
Indigo  is  verj-  extensively  employed  to  dye  the  shirts 
of  the  natives,  of  the  i>oorer  classes,  and  is,  when  very 
dark,  the  color  of  mourning  ;  therefore  women,  at  fu- 
nerals, and  generally  after  a  death,  smear  themselves 
with  it.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton- 
plant,  hemp,  colewort,  the  poppy,  the  castor-oil  plant, 
sesame,  and  flax.  The  high,  coarse  grass,  called 
halfeh  (Poa  tynosuroldes)  grows  in  great  quantity  in 
waste  places  and  among  ancient  ruins. 

Mr.  Lane  (1834)  estimates  the  population  of  Egypt 
at  less  than  2,000,000,  and  gives  the  following  num- 
bers as  nearly  those  of  the  several  classes  of  which  it 
is  mainly  composed : 

Moslem  Esyptians  (fellaheen  or  peasants,  )  .  750000 

and  townspeople) f  '      ' 

Christian  E<.'vptians  (Copts) 150,000 

Osmanlees,  or  Turks 10,(X>0 

Syrians -VtOO 

Greeks 5,000 

Armenians 2,oO0 

Jews 5,000 

and  the  remainder,  exclusive  of  the  Arabs  of  the  des- 
ert, about  70,000. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (1843)  computes  the  total  at 
about  1,800,000  ;  but  Clot-Bey  (1840),  not  always  an 
impartial  writer,  places  it  much  higher,  upward  of 
3,000,000.  The  following  result  of  the  government 
census,  taken  in  1847-8,  is  remarkable  as  showing  the 
system  of  falsifying  statistics  for  state  purposes.  It  is 
copied  from  an  official  return  : 
MirMleKsypt...      591,204  'I   El-Knseyr. 


Rosetta. 
Damietta  . . 

Suez 

EI-'Areesh. 

Alexandria 14:?,1.S4 

Cairo 25.3,541 


■3,435 
15,405 

i:,!»9 

2,.«7 


Total 4,54-2,620 


El-C.harbeoyeh. .  ,529.930 

El-Kalvoobceyeh  1S4.240 

UpperEsrvpt.'. ..  I,l90,ns 

Esh-Sliarkeeyeh.  S42.509  1 

KlGoozeb 22.3,.')54 

El-Bohevreh....  215.810 

El-Meneofeeveh.  440.519 

El-Dakahlcejeh..  84T,-347 

Shubra 10,116  i 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Syrian  war.  until  the 
present  struggle,  the  navy  has  been  totally  inactive. 
At  the  former  period,  it  numbered  11  ships  of  the  line. 
G  frigates  (one  moved  by  steam-power),  5  con-ettes,  S 
brigs  (3  being  steamers ),  and  2  cutters.  Some  of  these 
were  ctmstructed  in  the  naval  yard  at  Alexandria,  bnt 
the  larger  number  were  contracted  for  in  Europe. 
Great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  formation  of  the  navy, 
and  the  establishments  connected  with  it  at  Alexan- 
dria, liut  the  Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  l>e  a  maritime 
people,  or.  at  any  rate,  their  men-<if-war  have  none  of 
the  tautness  and  neatness  of  European  ships  of  the 
class.— E  B. 

The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  through  Alex- 
andria. The  traffic  with  the  interior  of  .\frica  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  caravans,  which  bring,  in  exchange 
for  European  and  Egyptian  products,  ivory,  gold-dust, 
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skins,  wool,  gnm,  ostrich-feathers,  and  metals.  The 
chief  commercial  relations  with  Arabia  and  India  are 
carried  on  by  Cosseir  and  Suez.  Since  the  establish- 
'  ment  of  regular  steam-pacliets  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  Egypt  has  become  the  route  to 
India  for  all  the  correspondence  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
for  the  greater  portion  of  travelers.  The  principal 
means  of  communication  at  present  are  the  Nile,  which 
is  traversed  by  steam-packets,  and  the  canals,  many  of 
which  have  been  repaired  by  Mehemet  Ali ;  but  even 
the  best  of  them  are  often  unnavigable  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  The  route  from  Cairo  to  Suez  (180 
miles)  is  traversed  by  horses  and  vans,  and  the  mail  is 
conveyed  in  18  hours.  The  project  of  uniting  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Ked  Sea,  by  re-opening  the 
ancient  canal,  has  been  recentlj'  revived,  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties,  and  not  likely  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  more  practicable  and  safe  plan  of  a 
railroad  communication  between  Cairo  and  Suez  has 
been  resolved  on,  and  a  portion  of  it  built.  This  may 
again  render  Egj'pt  the  principal  entrepot  of  commerce 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  worlds. 

Commerce. — The  general  commerce  of  Egj'pt  in 
1851,  reached  a  total  of  144,509,000  francs,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  $28,902,000  ;  which  shows  an  increase,  when 
compared  with  1841,  of  44,000,000  francs,  or  nearly 
$9,000,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  accurate  returns  of  the 
commercial  movements  of  Egj-pt,  except  such  as  are 
prepared  by  the  foreign  consuls  residing  at  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  that  countrj^,  and  transmitted  to  their 
respective  governments.  From  such  sources  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  compiled,  showing  the  export  trade  of 
Egj'pt,  and  vessels  employed,  during  a  period  of  11 
j'ears,  ending  with  1851 : 


Years. 

Piastres. 

Dollars. 

Vessels. 

1841 

198,270,150 
180,446,600 
191,538,400 
167,868,430 
185,782,200 
187,-^1,080 
301,343,500 
157,236,546 
203,056,232 
315,357,800 
82.5,804,695 

9,918,507 
9,022,.380 
9,576,920 
8,393,421 
9,289,110 
9.367,054 
15,067,175 
7.861,827 
10,1-52,811 
15,767,890 
16,290,2:34 

1,230 
1,350 
1,370 
1,207 
1,097 
1,221 
1,815 
1,608 
1,609 
1,650 
1,793 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

The  value  of  the  piastre  varies.  That  of  Alexandria  is 
reckoned  at  5  cents  United  States'  currency  ;  that  of  Turkey 
generally  is  equivalent  to  4  cents. 

The  import  trade  in  1841,  the  first  year  given  in  the 
table,  reached  187,000,000  piastres=$9,350,000,   and 
ascended  in  1851,  the  last  j^ear,  to  230,000,000  piastres, 
or  about  -$11,500,000.     The  articles  which  diminished 
in  the  import  returns  during  the  period,  were  sugar, 
linens,  certain  kinds  of  silks,  and  rum  ;  and  the  di- 
minution was  about  equal  to  the  increased  production 
of  those  articles  in  Egj-pt.     The  importation  increased 
in  woolens,  cottons,  French  silks,  and  articles  of  fashion. 
Commerce  in  1855  (Value  in  Pounds  Sterling). 
Importation,  2,141,000.     Ii     Exportation  4,600,000. 
From  England..  905,000       To  England...  2,600,000 

"      I'ranco...  177,000  |      "    France 511,000 

«'     Austria...  200,000  i|     "   Austria....     444,000 
Navigation  in  1854  and  1855. 
Entered  and  cleared.  Vessels.  Tonnape, 

1854 8,9.52  788,457 

ia55 4,449  913,216 

The  English  flag  occupies  the  first  rank  in  the  re- 
turns from  which  the  preceding  figures  are  taken, 
though,  since  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  of 
Great  Britain  in  1850,  tlie  importations  under  the  flags 
of  other  countries  of  northern  Europe  have  largely  in- 
creased. 

Alexandria. — The  trade  of  this  port  has  increased 
rapidly  since  tlie  opening  of  tlie  canal  wliich  commu- 
nicates between  Alexandria  and  the  Nile  at  Atfeh. 
This  communication  has  taken  away  from  the  ports  of 
Damietta  and  Kosetta  the  extensive  commerce  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  them,  and  for  which,  from  their  po- 


sition on  the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile,  they  possessed 
great  advantages.  The  total  trade  of  Alexandria  in 
1840,  amounted  in  value  to  $11,997,145,  of  which  there 
were  for  imports  $6,636,980,  and  for  exports  $5,360,- 
165.  This  trade  in  1842  reached  in  value  $21,000,000, 
an  increase  over  1840  of  over  $9,000,000.  The  treat}' 
of  1838,  placing  foreign  commerce  on  a  more  secure 
basis  than  had  previousl}'  existed,  and  the  tranquillity 
which  followed  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  of 
1840,  were  the  causes  of  this  great  augmentation  in 
the  trade  of  1842.  Among  the  exports  of  this  year, 
raw  cotton  reached  in  value  $1,800,000,  of  which 
Austria  received  upward  of  $1,000,000  in  value.  The 
trade  of  1843  exhibits  a  falling  off  from  that  of  the 
preceding  j'ear,  aggregating  onlj'  (imports  and  exports 
united)  about  $19,000,000,  of  which  raw  cotton  reached 
in  value  about  $2,000,000.  In  1844  the  total  trade  of 
this  port  fell  again  to  about  $13,000,000  ;  and  in  1846 
the  totals  reached  nearly  $18,000,000,  of  which,  for 
cotton,  there  were  $2,000,000.  In  1849  the  foreign 
trade  of  Alexandria  reached  $16,000,000,  of  which  for 
imports,  there  were  $7,500,000,  and  for  exports,  $8,- 
500,000.  The  raw  cotton  exported  this  year  reached 
in  quantity  258,000  quintals  (the  quintal,  or  cantar,  is 
estimated  "at  100  lbs.),  or  25,800,000  lbs.,  valued  at 
$2,775,000.  The  tranquillity  which  prevailed  in 
Egypt  during  the  ten  years  anterior  to  1850,  was 
highly  favorable  to  the  development  of  its  foreign 
commerce.  The  treaty  of  1838,  guarantying  the  un- 
restricted circulation  through  Egypt  of  European 
merchandise,  and  its  freedom  from  the  vexatious 
taxes  to  which  it  was  subjected  before  that  period, 
contributed  in  like  manner  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
port  in  1850.  The  total  trade  exceeded  in  value  $19,- 
000,000,  a  figure  which  it  had  never  before  reached, 
excepting  in  the  year  1842,  when  the  large  augmenta- 
tion was  brought  about  b}'  causes  purely  accidental. 
Of  this  sum,  imports  reached  nearly  $8,000,000,  and 
exports  about  11,000,000.  Of  the  latter,  raw  cotton 
amounted  in  quantity'  to  82,084,500  lbs.,  and  in  value 
to  $4,200,000. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  in  Alexandria, 
under  the  title  of  Bank  of  Egypt,  has  alreadj',  though 
not  in  operation,  commenced  a  revolution  in  the  ideas 
of  the  fellahs,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  with  respect  to 
money  matters.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fellahs 
have  hitherto  hoarded  or  buried  the  cash  they  have  re- 
ceived for  their  produce.  Since  they  have  been  paid 
by  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  Egypt,  and  they  find  the 
mode  in  which  those  drafts  are  cashed  is  so  satis- 
factorj',  some  of  tlie  more  wealthy  have  opened  ac- 
counts with  the  bank,  and  deposited  their  savings 
there  for  safe  keeping.  Should  this  practice  become 
general,  and  the  many  millions  which  are  known  to  be 
hoarded  bj'  the  fellahs  be  brought  into  circulation  and 
laid  out  in  profitable  investments,  it  must  produce  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
general. 

It  is  worthj'  of  notice,  that,  in  the  voluminous  re- 
ports from  which  the  preceding  statements  of  the 
trade,  both  of  Egypt  and  its  principal  port,  Alexan- 
dria, are  extracted,  the  United  States  does  not  once 
appear.  A  despatch  to  the  State  Department,  dated 
Alexandria,  May  1,  1856,  states  that  "  the  increase  in 
foreign  traders  is  very  perceptil)le,  but  there  are  few 
branches  of  American  houses  among  them."  England, 
France,  and  Austria,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
foreign  countries  wliich  j)articipated  in  this  trade. 
The  total  trade  of  1851  reached  $29,000,000,  and  that 
of  1852  ascended  to  upward  of  $31,000,000,  of  which  a 
large  share  is  assigned  to  Turkey  and  Syria.  The 
([uantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  the  latter  j^ear  was 
718,655  quintals,  valued  at  $6,960,249.  The  whole  of 
this  cotton  was  sent  to  England,  France,  and  Austria, 
in  the  following  projjortions :  to  England,  426,118 
quintals  ;  to  Austria,  1.59,300  quintals  ;  and  to  France, 
128,030  quintals.     These  figures,  as  well  as  those  em- 
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ployerl  throughout  this  dif^Rst,  generally,  are  derived 
from  l-'rcnch  official  sources,  wliidi  purport  to  lie  based 
on  those  of  Egyptian  autliorities.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, are  deemed  bj-  no  means  reliable.     The  follow- 


ing statement  exhibiting  the  export  trade  of  Alex- 
andria for  IHoo,  transmitted  from  the  United  States' 
Consulate-general  at  tliat  place,  is  stated  to  have  been 
drawn  from  private  sources  : 


1                       Countrlei. 

Cotton. 

Wheal. 

Beunt. 

Flar. 

Indian  corn. 

Wool. 

Ututei. 

Groat  Britain  

CanlBr«.» 

270,615 

10S,243 

140,412 

1,011 

Ardebn.t 

1,114,614 

180,441 

27,580 

402,217 

Arrl.-h.. 

892,S40 

700 

10,952 

40,754 

Cantnri.. 

56.425 
1.250 
3,416 

14,258 

Ard^lrt. 

108,787 

18,085 
8,851 

OinUni. 
19,275 

1,6S0 
639 

1,900 

Ardebt, 

4«,994 

1,090 

724 

8,180 

Other  countries 

Total 

520,886 

1,674,852 

445,24<i 

75,849 

120,62!} 

28,494 

51,988 

*  The  cantar  of  Egypt  Is  estimated  at  100  pounds. 

During  the  same  year,  an  English  house  at  Alexan- 
dria sent  two  vessels  to  New  York,  and  an  Austrian 
liouse  two  more  to  the  same  destination,  loaded 
chiefly  with  gums,  rags,  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  profitable  trade  niiglit  l)e  established  between  the 
United  States  and  the  port  of  Alexandria,  by  sending 
out  such  merchandise  as  usuallj-  finds  a  market  in 
Egj-pt,  and  receiving  in  return  the  rich  and  varied  ex- 
ports of  that  extensive  emporium. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  culture  of  Egypt  commenced 
in  1818,  and  exportation  to  England  in  1823.  The  seed 
is  said  to  have  been  imported  by  the  pacha  "  from 
America,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Brazil ;"  and  these 
different  kinds  of  cotton  may,  therefore,  be  met  in  cul- 
tivation. The  attempt  to  cultivate  the  sea  island  cot- 
ton is  pronounced  a  failure — the  quality  deteriorating 
rapidly  after  the  first  croji — although  tlie  best  Egyj)!- 
ian  cotton,  called  Maho  (so  called  from  Maho-Bey,  in 
whose  garden,  at  (^airo,  the  plant  was  first  discovered, 
having,  probably,  been  introduced  from  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  during  the  French  invasion),  is  ranked  next 
to  sea  island  in  length  of  staple.  The  comparative 
tabular  statement  sulyoined,  made  up  from  consular  re- 
turns (the  bale  being  estimated  at  .300  lbs.),  shows  the 
quantities  of  cotton  exported  at  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  countries  to  which  exported,  respectively,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  years.  The  quantity  exported 
in  185'2  is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows :  to  Great 
Britain,  57,62.%400  lbs.  ;  to  France,  12,350,100  lbs. ;  to 
Austria,  11, 42!), 700  lbs. ;  elsewhere,  .359,100  lbs.  ;  pre- 
senting an  aggregate  of  81,762,300  li)s.,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  either  of  the  three  ensuing  years,  as 
given  in  the  following  table  : 

Pounds  of  Cotton  expouted  from  Alexaxdp.ia, 
185.S— 1655. 


Countries. 

1353. 

1854.            1            1855. 

Great  Britain . . 
France 

Pounds. 

26,4:».900 

10,726,500 

6,321,000 

397,800 

P.)nnds. 

24.938,700 

7,454,100 

10,165,200 

9SS,.500 

Pounds. 

8:^980,100 

9,451,200 

12,774,900 

668.100 

Elsewhere 

Total 

43,885,200 

48,546,500     '    56,S74,8t)0    ! 

If  to  the  aggregate  exported,  be  added  from  five  to 
six  millions  pounds  consumed  in  the  country,  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  cotton  produced  in 
Egypt — between  fifty  and  sixty  million  pounds — will 
have  been  made.  The  factories  established  bv  llelie- 
met  Ali  are,  it  is  stated,  going  rapidly  to  ruin.  The 
cotton  goods  manufactured  are  coarse  "  captas,"  or 
soldiers'  "  nizam"  uniform.  Mucli  cotton  is  used  also 
in  making  up  divans,  the  usual  furniture  in  Egvpt. — 
Com.  Relations  U.  «.S'.      Sec  article  Ai.KX.vxnmA. 

The  Egyptian  measures  are,  the  "  fitr,"  or  space 
measured  by  the  extension  of  the  thumb  and  first  fin- 
ger ;  the  "  shilir,"  or  span;  the  common  cubit=225- 
inches,  the  cubit  of  about  25  inches,  used  principally 
for  Indian  goods,  and  the  cubit  of  abgut  20+  inches, 
used  for  European  cloth.  Of  the  measures  of  land, 
the  feddiin  was  ecjual  to  about  one  English  acre  and 
one  tenth  ;  it  is  now  less  than  an  acre.  It  is  divided 
into  ''  keeruts,"  or  21tlis,  and  consists  of  33:'vJ-  kasabchs 
or  rods.  The  kasabeh  is  22  ••  kabdalis,"  and  tlie  kal>- 
dah.  about  G^  indies,  or  the  measure  of  a  mans  list 
with  the  thumb  erect.  The  Egyptian  league  varies  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  stated  to  bo.  in  the 


t  The  ardeb  equals  5  bushels, 
former,  equal  to  a  journey  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
in  the  latter,  to  one  hour's  journey.     The   "  ardeb'' 
is  equal  to  very  nearlv  five  bushels,  and  consists  of 
six  "  weybelis,"  and  each  wej'beh  of  four  "  rubas." 

Weif/hts. — Tlie  weights  are  the  "  kamhah"  Tor  grain 
of  wheat),  the  64th  of  a  "  dirhem,"  and  4th  of  a  "  kee- 
rat."  It  is  equal  to  about  f  of  an  English  grain.  The 
"  habbeh"  (or  grain  of  barley)  Is  the  48th  of  a  dirhem 
and  3d  of  a  keerat,  and;=127-128th  English  grain.  The 
keerat,  or  carat,  is  the  24th  of  a  "  mitkal ;"  and= 
from  2  125-128ths  to  3  English  grains.  The  dirhem 
=47  5-8ths  to  48  English  grains.  The  mitkal= 
weight  of  a  deenar=from  71  "-lOths  to  72  English 
grains.  The  "  wukeeyeh,"  or  ounce=from  571-J-  to 
57G  English  grains.  The  "  rati,"  or  pound=from  1 
lb.  2  oz.  .5f  dwt.  to  about  1  lb.  2  oz.  8  dwt.  troy.  The 
"  wukkah,"  or  oke=from  3  lb.  3  oz.  13f  dwt.  to  3  lb. 
4  oz.  troy.  The  "cantar,"  or  100  weight=from  98 
lbs.,  less  200  grs.,  to  about  98  lb.  avoirdupois. 

Money. — European  sovereigns  and  dollars  are  cur- 
rent in  Egypt,  the  former  being  now  equivalent  to 
about  100  piastres,  the  latter,  if  French,  to  about  20 
piastres,  and  if  Spanish  (pillar-dollars),  to  about  22 
piastres ;  but  tlie  value  of  these  coins  is  constantly 
changing.  The  Spanish  doubloon,  and  Venetian  se- 
quin are  also  current,  and  so  are  Constantinople  coins. 
Of  native  coin,  the  "  faddah,"  or  para,  is  equal  to 
6-25ths  of  a  farthing,  and  there  are  pieces  of  5,  10,  and 
20  faddahs.  The  "  kirsh,"  or  Egj'ptian  piastre,  con- 
tains 40  faddahs,  and  is  equal  to  2  and  2-oths  pence. 
These  coins  are  of  silver  and  copper.  Of  gold  coins, 
there  are  the  "  kheyreeyeh,"  of  4  piastres,  and  the 
khej-reeyeh  of  9  piastres  (but  the  value  of  these  coins 
has  recently  depreciated),  and  pieces  of  5,  10,  20,  and 
100  piastres.  The  '•  rival  beledee,"  or  native  dollar, 
is  equal  to  90  paras,  but  is  only  a  nominal  money,  as 
is  the  "kees,"  or  purse,  which  contains  500  piastres, 
and  the  "  khazneh,"  or  treasury  of  1,000  purses.  For 
the  weights,  measures,  and  money,  we  are  indebted  tc 
tlie  Jf<)(hni  L'ffi/ptians. — E.  B.      See  Alexaxdria. 

Eider-duck.  The  species  of  duck  so-called  i^  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  Anatidce,  and, 
from  certain  modifications  of  the  beak  and  sternum, 
constitutes  the  type  of  a  subgenus,  called  Somateria. 
The  common  eider  (Somateria  mollissima)  frequents,  in 
great  numbers,  the  Orkneys,  Hebrides,  and  Shetland 
isles.  It  is  defended  from  the  cold  of  the  dreari- 
northern  coasts  by  the  development  of  an  unusual 
quantity  of  the  finest  down  beneath  its  dense  exterior 
plumage,  which  is  equally  well  adapted  to  form  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the  wet.  The  down  of  the 
eider  constitutes  its  chief  value,  as  it  combines  with 
its  peculiar  softness,  fineness,  and  lightness,  so  great 
a  degree  of  elasticity  that  the  quaYitity  of  this  mate- 
rial which  might  be  compressed  and  concealed  be- 
tween two  hands  will  serve  to  stuff  a  coverlet.  As 
the  female  plucks  from  her  own  body  a  quantity  of 
her  finest  down  to  line  her  nest,  the  Orcadians  avail 
themselves  of  this  instinct,  and  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  rob  the  nest  of  both  eggs  and  down.  She  then 
begins  to  lay  afresh,  ami  envelopes  her  eggs  with 
another  Tayer  of  down  ;  and  if  this  l>e  removed,  the 
male  is  sjiid  to  contribute  his  own  down,  when  the 
female  can  afford  no  more.  Ijjstly,  when  the  brood 
of  ducklings  is  hatched,  the  nest  is  agiuQ  visited  and 
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the  down  removed.  Thus  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  valuable  material  furnished  by  the  eider-duck  is 
obtained  independently  of  that  which  is  plucked  from 
the  slaughtered  birds.  Besides  the  down  and  eggs, 
the  islanders  turn  the  skins  and  flesh  of  the  eiders  to 
profit ;  while  these  birds  cost  them  no  expense,  as 
they  feed  entirely  on  sea- weed  and  other  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  ocean. 

Elastic  Bands.  (Tissvs  Ela^tiques,  Fr. ;  Feder- 
harz-zeige,  Germ.)  The  manufacture  of  braces  and 
garters,  with  threads  of  caoutchouc,  either  naked  or 
covered,  seems  to  have  originated,  some  time  ago,  in 
Vienna,  whence  it  was  a  few  years  since  imported  into 
Paris,  and  thence  into  this  country.  At  first,  the 
pear-shaped  bottle  of  the  Indian  rubber  was  cut  into 
long  narrow  strips  by  the  scissors  ;  a  single  operative 
turning  off  only  about  100  yards  in  a  da}',  by  cutting 
the  pear  in  a  spiral  direction.  He  succeeded  next  in 
separating  with  a  pair  of  pincers  the  several  layers  of 
which  the  bottle  was  composed.  Another  mode  of 
obtaining  fine  threads  was  to  cut  them  out  of  a  bottle 
which  had  been  rendered  thin  by  inflation  with  a 
forcing  pump.  All  these  operations  are  facilitated  by 
previously  steeping  the  caoutchouc  in  boiling  water, 
in  its  moderateh'  inflated  state.  More  recently,  ma- 
chines have  been  successfully  employed  for  cutting 
out  these  filaments,  but  for  this  purpose  the  bottle  of 
caoutchouc  is  transformed  into  a  disc  of  equal  thick- 
ness in  all  its  parts,  and  perfectly  circular.  This  pre- 
liminarj-  operation  is  executed  as  follows  :  1.  The  bot- 
tle, softened  in  hot  water,  is  squeezed  between  the 
two  plates  of  a  press,  the  neck  having  been  removed 
beforehand,  as  useless  in  this  point  of  view ;  2.  The 
bottle  is  then  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  allowed 
to  consolidate  by  cooling,  before  subjecting  it  to  the 
cutting  instrument.  When  the  bottle  is  strong 
enough,  and  of  variable  thickness  in  its  different 
points,  each  half  is  submitted  to  powerful  pressure  in 
a  verj'  strong  cylindrical  mold  of  metal,  into  which 
a  metallic  plunger  descends,  which  forces  the  caout- 
chouc to  take  the  form  of  a  flat  cj'linder  with  a  circu- 
lar base.  The  mold  is  plunged  into  hot  water  during 
the  compression.  A  stem  or  rod  of  iron,  which  goes 
across  the  hollow  mold  and  piston,  retains  the  latter 
in  its  place,  notwithstanding  the  resilience  of  the 
caoutchouc,  when  the  mold  is  taken  from  the  press. 
The  mold  being  then  cooled  in  water,  the  caoutchouc 
is  withdrawn. 

The  transformation  of  the  disc  of  caoutchouc  into 
fine  threads  is  performed  by  two  machines ;  the  first 
of  which  cuts  it  into  a  ril)l)on  of  equal  thickness 
in  its  whole  extent,  running  in  a  spiral  direction 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  ;  the  second 
sulidivides  this  ribbon  lengthwise  into  several  paral- 
lel filaments  much  narrower  but  equally-  thick. — Ure's 
Dirt. 

Elba,  called  Ili-a  Ijy  the  Romans,  and  yEihalia  by 
the  (jreeks,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  lying 
off  the  promontory-  of  Populonium,  at  equal  distances 
from  Corsica  and  the  Italian  mainland,  though  some- 
what nearer  the  latter.  Its  outline  is  extremely  irreg- 
ular, and  its  sides  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  reducing  its  breadtli  in  some  places  to 
about  .3  miles.  The  extreme  length  of  the  island  is 
about  18  miles  ;  its  extreme  breadth  about  12  miles  ; 
and  its  area  al)OUt  150  miles.  The  wliole  length  of  the 
island  is  occupied  bj'  a  mountain  range,  one  peak  of 
which  (that  of  Capanna)  rises  to  tlie  height  of  about 
3500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  this  range, 
though  themselves  barren,  inclose  valleys  of  consider- 
able fertility.  Vines,  olives,  and  mulberries,  grow  in 
large  quantities  in  this  island,  whi(!h  also  produces 
wheat,  Indian  com,  and  vegetables  in  abun<lance. 
Some  of  the  wine  produced  in  Klha  is  of  excellent 
qualitj',  and  a  consideralile  quantity  of  it  is  annually 
exported.  The  smaller  domestic  .-mimals  thrive  well 
and  are  very  numerous  in  the  island  ;  but  the  larger 


kinds,  such  as  oxen  and  horses,  are  somewhat  scarce 
The  fisheries  off^  the  coast  are  important. 

The  iron  mines  of  Elba,  in  modern,  as  in  ancient 
times,  are  extremely  valuable.  The  great  facilit)' 
with  which  the  metal  is  worked,  and  the  abundance  in 
which  it  is  found,  render  these  mines  among  the  most 
valuable  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  The  ore  is  dug 
from  a  hill,  500  feet  high  and  nearly  2  mQes  in  circum- 
ference, which  is  itself  almost  entirely  one  mass  of  ore. 
When  smelted,  it  is  found  to  contain  on  an  average 
about  60  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  Fuel  on  the  island  is 
verj'  scarce  ;  and  the  ore  is  consequently  convej^ed  on 
shipboard  to  the  adjoining  mainland  to  be  smelted. 
The  total  quantity  of  iron  ore  annually  extracted 
amounts  to  nearly  20,000  tons,  giving  employment  to 
1.30  miners.  The  salt  mines  of  Elba  are  hardlj-  infe- 
rior in  celebrity  to  the  iron  ones.  About  4,000,000 
pounds  are  annually  produced,  giving  employment  to 
about  100  workmen.  Besides  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  town  of  Porto  Longone,  Elba  contains  no 
town  of  any  size  or  importance.  Campo,  Capo  Liven, 
Marciana,  and  Rio  are  mere  villages  or  fishing  sta- 
tions. In  ancient  history,  the  name  of  Elba  very 
rarely  occurs ;  and  in  modem  times  it  is  chiefly  memo- 
rable as  having  been  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  after  his  first  abdication,  from  May  1814  till 
Februarj- 1815.  From  that  time  till  the  present,  Elba 
has  been  an  appanage  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tus- 
cany.    Pop.  (1854)  21,.559. 

Elbe  (the  Albis  of  the  ancients),  a  large  river  of 
Germany,  which  rises  in  the  Riesen  Gebi>-</e,  or  Giant's 
Mountains,  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  is 
known  at  "its  source  by  the  Sclavonic  name  of  Labbe. 
Its  principal  sources  are  the  White  Fountain,  at  the 
base  of  the  Schnee-Kuppe,  and  the  11  fountains  of  the 
Elbe  in  the  Navarian  meadow.  To  the  number  of 
streams  which  descend  into  Bohemia  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  it  owes  its  early  increase.  After  its 
junction  with  the  river  Eger,  it  becomes  navigable ; 
and,  entering  Saxony,  it  passes  successively  Dresden, 
Meissen,  Torgau,  and  Wittenberg.  In  its  course, 
which  is  northerly,  it  receives  as  tributaries  the  Mul- 
dau  and  the  Saale  ;  and  running  through  the  territory 
of  Magdeburg  and  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Lauenburg,  it  discliarges  itself  at  last  into  the  German 
Ocean,  about  70  miles  below  Hamburg,  after  a  course 
of  500  miles.  The  Elbe  has  always  been  an  important 
river  in  a  military  point  of  view.  With  respect  to 
commerce,  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  countries 
of  north-west  and  central  Gennany,  being  the  channel 
by  which  they  export  their  surplus  products,  and  re- 
ceive their  imports  from  abroad.  It  gives  to  Ham- 
burg its  command  of  the  navigation  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, although  the  voyage  is  difficult  on  account  of  the 
numerous  sand-banks  with  which  the  estuary  and  the 
rivers  are  encumbered.  It  communicates  with  the 
Havel  by  the  canal  of  Plauen,  in  the  territory  of 
Magdeburg  ;  and  at  Hamburg  it  is  connected  in  like 
manner  with  the  Trave  at  Lubec.  It  is  also  joined 
to  the  Weser  by  a  canal  running  between  Vegesak 
and  Stade.  By  the  railway  from  Leitmeritz  to  Vienna 
it  communicates  with  the  Danube  ;  and  the  other  rail- 
ways that  touch  upon  other  quarters  of  the  river  sup- 
ply channels  for  distriliuting  merchandise  through  the 
various  districts  which  they  traverse.  Al)0ut  40  miles 
from  its  source,  the  elevation  of  the  river  above  the 
level  of  the  .sea,  is  only  (iaS  feet ;  at  Schandau  it  is 
.341  feet ;  at  Dresden,  279  feet ;  and  at  Arneburg  in 
Brandenburg,  only  176  feet. 

Formerly  .3  entrepots  (Pima,  Dresden,  and  Magde- 
burg), and  35  tolls,  and  numerous  corporations  of 
privileged  watermen,  opposed  almost  iiisurmountalile 
difficulties  to  the  navigation  :  the  Austrians  and  the 
Saxons  could  alone  navigate  the  Upper  Elbe,  that  is, 
from  Magdeburg  to  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable, 
and  the  Prussians  and  Hamburgers  had  the  .•iole  privi- 
lege of  navigating  the  Lower  Elbe.     But  the  naviga- 
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tion  of  the  river  was  definitely  regulated  by  a  conven- 
tion concluded  on  the  13th  June,  1«21,  between  all  the 
bordering  states,  viz.,  Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Han- 
over, Denmark  Cfor  Ilolstein  and  Lauenburg),  the 
grancl  dudiy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  the  tliree 
principalities  of  Anhalt.  This  convention  established 
the  principle  of  free  navigation,  allowing  everj'^  mer- 
chant, to  whatever  Ijordering  state  he  might  belong, 
with  his  own  vessel  and  crew  to  navigate  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  without  interruption  ;  the  35  tolls 
were  reduced  to  IJ  ;  the  heavy  duos  which  were  levied 
upon  goods  of  the  first  necessitj'  were  reduced  to  those 
whicli  arc  paid,  one  for  the  cargo  (AVie  Toll),  and  the 
other  for  the  ship  {Rf.cofjnitionsgfbnhr')  ;  and  each  state 
was  l>ound  to  watch  over  the  portion  of  river  which 
passed  through  their  territories,  and  to  preserve  it  from 
every  thing  injurious  to  the  commerce  or  navigation. 
Hut  notwitlistanding  tliese  regulations,  merchants  are 
still  exposed  to  vexatious  burdens  and  interruptions. 
Wood,  stones,  fruits,  and  earthenware,  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  tiiat  are  brought  down  the  Elbe.  Corn, 
salt,  and  colonial  produce  are  the  principal  articles 
which  are  carried  up,  and  on  these  the  greater  part  of 
the  duties  are  levied.  For  a  later  ordinance  relating 
to  the  al)olishment  of  all  tolls  on  the  Elbe  except  the 
ordinary  port  charges,  see  article  Hamburg. 

El  Dorado  (Span,  the  golden  region).  The 
name  given  Ijy  the  Spaniards  to  an  imaginary'  coun- 
try, supposed  in  the  IGth  century  to  be  situated  in  the 
interior  of  South  America,  between  the  Rivers  Orinoco 
and  Amazon,  and,  as  the  name  implied,  abounding  in 
gold  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  After  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  most  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  the  wealth  and  riches  of  the 
newlj'  acquired  territory  were  circulated  and  believed. 
A  new  region  was  fabled  to  exist  far  surpassing  tlie 
wealth  and  splendor  of  Peru  ;  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  it ;  and  though  all 
such  attempts  proved  abortive,  the  rumors  of  its  ex- 
istence continued  to  be  believed  down  to  the  beginning 
of  last  century.  The  term  has  now  passed  into  the 
language  of  poetry,  in  which  it  is  used  to  express  a 
land  of  boundless  wealtli  and  felicity,  like  the  ancient 
Elysium  or  the  Jlohammedan  Paradise.  See  a  learned 
article  on  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  in  vol.  Ixxii.,  of 
the  Ellin.  Review,  which  contains  a  resume  of  all  the 
speculations  that  have  been  entertained  upon  this 
subject. 

Electrography.  The  copying  of  an  exquisite 
line  engraving,  from  a  copper  or  steel  plate  to  an 
electro-copper  deposit,  although  now  become  a  very 
familiar  process,  is  reallj'  a  wonderful  one  ;  for,  let  the 
lines  of  the  engraving  be  as  fine  and  minute  as  they 
may,  the  deposited  atoms  of  copper  mark  them  all 
distinctly — so  infinitel}'  small  is  each  atom  or  particle 
compared  with  any  magnitude  which  human  hands 
can  produce.  Like  manj'  otlier  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful processes,  this  is  a  very  simple  one.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  large  steel  or  copper  engraving  is  to  be  so 
copied.  The  plate  is  immersed  in  a  chemical  solution 
of  copper,  and  a  thick  film  is  precipitated  on  it  by 
electro  deposit.  This  film  may  be  easily  loosened 
from  the  jdate,  and  its  surface  then  presents  a  reverse 
to  the  plate,  protuberances  instead  of  engraved  lines, 
and  cavities  instead  of  plain  or  raised  portions.  The 
film  is  employed  as  a  sort  of  mold  ;  for  it  is  in  its 
turn,  immersed  in  tiie  solution,  and  made  the  basis  for 
a  second  deposition.  This  second  deposition  is  allowed 
to  continue  until  a  plate  as  thick  as  the  original  is  i>ro- 
dueed  ;  and  this  plate,  when  separated  from  its  parent 
film,  is  seen  to  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  en- 
graved plate  first  operated  upon.  So  pcrtect  is  tlie  re- 
semblance, that,  if  the  electro-plate  be  made  with  care, 
an  inked  impression  printed  from  it  can  be  detected 
from  one  printed  from  the  original  plate  only  by  an 
experienced  judge  :  to  ordinary  eyes  they  are  equal  in 
all  respects. 


To  M.  Jacobi — almost  simultaneouslj-  with  Mr. 
Spencer — we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  elegant  apydications  of  electricity — the  galvano- 
plastic  art,  or  Volatype.  In  this,  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  perfectly  metallic  state  in  which  the  base  of  a 
metallic  salt  is  deposited  at  the  negative  pole  of  a  vol- 
atile combination.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  copf>er,  the  sulphuric 
acid  unites  with  the  positive  wire,  or  remains  sus- 
pended, while  the  metallic  copper  is  slowly  and  homo- 
geneously defiosited  on  the  surface  of  an}'  object  (ren- 
dered conducting  l)y  the  application  of  black  lead  or 
othenvise),  of  whicli  it  forms  a  perfect  mold,  from 
which  a  fresh  cast  or  facsimile  in  metal  of  the  origioal 
object  may  be  obtained  \iy  a  repetition  of  the  process. 
To  see  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  or  the  delicate  wing  of  an 
insect  thus  metallized,  is  certainl}-  an  astonishing 
tiling ;  and  the  applications  to  the  useful  arts  are  far 
too  numerous  to  be  noticed  here.  Daniel's  invention 
of  the  Constant  Battery  evidently  suggested  the  Vol- 
atype. 

Elemi,  a  resin  ol)tained  from  the  Amyris  elemiftra, 
a  tree  growing  in  different  parts  of  America,  Turkey, 
etc.  It  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  in  dry 
weather,  the  juice  being  left  to  thicken  in  the  sun.  It 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  semi-transparent — at  first 
softish,  l)ut  it  hardens  by  keeping.  Its  taste  is 
slightly  bitter  and  warm.  Its  smell,  which  is,  at  first, 
strong  and  fragrant,  gradually  diminishes.  It  used 
to  be  imported  in  long  roundish  calves,  wrapped  in 
flag-leaves,  but  it  is  now  usually  imported  in  mats  and 
chests. — Tho.mson's  Chemistry. 

Elixir  (Arab),  a  term  applied  in  old  pharmacy  to 
certain  essences  or  tinctures  ;  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic 
tincture  witli  sulphuric  acid  was  called  elixir  of  vitriol. 
The  alchemists  applied  the  term  elirir  to  various  solu- 
tions employed  in  the  art  of  transmutation. 

Ell  (Lat.  Ulna),  a  measure  used  chiefly  for  cloth, 
and  varying  in  length  in  different  countries.  The 
English  and  Flemish  ells  were  those  most  in  use  in 
Great  Britain.  The  English  ell  is  45  inches,  while  the 
Flemish  ell  is  only  27  inches  or  f  of  a  yard.  In  Scot- 
land tlie  ell  is  37  1-5  English  inches. 

Elm  (Ulmus),  a  forest  tree  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties.  It  attains  to  a  great  size,  and  lives  to 
a  great  age.  Its  trunk  is  often  rugged  and  crooked, 
and  it  is  of  slow  growth.  The  color  of  the  heart-wood 
of  elm  is  generally  darker  than  that  of  oak,  and  of  a 
redder  brown.  The  sap-wood  is  of  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  white,  with  pores  inclined  to  red.  It  is  in 
general  porous  and  cross-grained,  sometimes  coarse- 
grained, and  has  no  large  septa.  It, has  a  peculiar 
odor.  It  twists  and  warps  much  in  drying,  and 
shrinks  very  much  both  in  length  and  breadth.  It  is 
dirticult  to  work,  but  is  not  liable  to  split,  and  bears 
the  driving  of  bolts  and  nails  better  than  any  other 
timber.  In  Scotland,  chairs  and  other  articles  oi 
household  furniture  are  frequently  made  of  elm  wood  ; 
but  in  England,  where  the  wood  is  inferior,  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  coffins,  casks,  pumps, 
pipes,  etc.  It  is  appropriated  to  these  purjKJses  be- 
cause of  its  great  durability  in  water,  which  also  occa- 
sions its  extensive  use  as  piles,  and  planking  for  wet 
foundations.  The  naves  of  wheels  are  frequently 
made  of  elm  ;  those  of  the  heavy  wagons  and  drays 
arc  made  of  oak,  which  supports  a  heavier  weight,  but 
does  not  hold  the  spokes  so  firmly.  Elm  is  said  to 
bear  transplanting  better  than  any  other  large  tree. — 
TuKl>GOM>'s  Principles  ifCarptntry. 

The  wood  of  the  L'lmus  Americana,  like  that  of  the 
European  elm.  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  is  liable 
to  decay  when  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  moisture 
and  dryness  ;  and  when  cut  transversely  or  obliquely- 
to  the  longitudinal  fibres,  it  exhibits  the  same  numer- 
ous and  fine  undulations ;  but  it  splits  more  easily 
and  has  less  compactness,  hardness,  and  strength — 
weighing,  when  jierfectly  dry,  only  33  poands  to  a 
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cubic  foot.  The  principal  uses  to  which  this  timber 
is  applied,  are  for  making  naves  or  hubs  to  wheels,  for 
piles  and  foundation-pieces  to  mills,  canal-locks,  and 
for  man3'  other  purposes  where  strength  is  required, 
and  the  work  is  constantly  buried  in  water  or  mud. 
In  the  State  of  Maine  it  is  occasionalh'  employed  for 
the  keels  to  vessels,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted 
on  account  of  its  size.  It  is  also  emploj-ed  for  the 
swingle-trees  of  the  carriages  of  great-guns ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  where  more  appropriate 
wood  is  not  to  be  found,  it  is  used  for  making  ox-yokes, 
sleds,  and  other  implements  of  husbandrj^.  The  bark, 
whicli  is  easilj^  detached  from  the  tree  during  8 
months  of  the  j-ear,  is  sometimes  used  for  making 
bast-mats,  ropes  or  withes,  and  for  the  bottoms  of 
chairs.  The  wood,  when  drj',  makes  excellent  fuel, 
and,  when  burned,  yields  a  large  proportion  of  ashes, 
which  abound  in  alkaline  salts.  In  Canada,  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  New  York,  a  profitable  business 
is  followed,  especiallj^  in  connection  with  clearing  the 
forests,  in  preparing  the  salts  of  ley,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  potash. — Browne's  Trees  of  America. 

Elsineur,  or  Helsiugor,  a  town  of  Zealand,  on 
the  Sound,  about  22  miles  north  of  Copenhagen,  lat.  56° 
2'  17"  N.,  long.  12°  38'  2"  E.  Population  about  8,000. 
Adjacent  to  Elsineur  is  the  castle  of  Cronborg,  which 


commands  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Sound. 
All  merchant  ships  passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic  were 
obliged,  until  1857,  to  salute  Cronborg  castle  by  hoist- 
ing their  colors  when  abreast  of  the  same ;  and  no 
merchant  ship  was  allowed  to  pass  the  Sound  without 
clearing  out  at  Elsineur,  and  paying  toll,  according  to 
the  provisions  in  the  treaties  to  that  effect  negotiated 
with  Denmark  bj-^  the  different  European  powers. 
The  first  treaty  with  England  having  reference  to  this 
subject,  is  dated  in  1450.  The  Sound  duties  had  their 
origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  King  of  Denmark 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  on  the  other, 
bj'  which  the  former  undertook  to  construct  light- 
houses, landmarks,  etc.,  along  the  Cattegat,  and  the 
latter  to  pay  duty  for  the  same.  The  duties  have 
since  been  varied  at  different  periods.  (See  article, 
Danish  Sound  Dues.)  Ships  of  war  are  exempted 
from  the  paj-ment  of  duties.  Most  maritime  nations 
have  consuls  resident  at  Elsineur.  The  following 
plan  of  the  Sound  is  taken  from  the  admiraltj'  chart, 
compiled  from  Danish  authorities.  (See  opposite 
page.) 

Navigation  of  the  Baltic. — This  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  account  of  the  number  of  ships  that  have 
passed  (going  and  returning)  the  Sound  at  different 
periods,  from  the  3-earl777  to  the  year  1852,  specifying 
the  countries  to  which  thev  belonged. 


Countries. 

rnr. 

1180. 

1785. 

1790.    1    1814. 

1816. 

1820. 

1825. 

1830. 

1835. 

1840. 

1851. 

1852. 

British  Islands... 
Holland 

2,552 
2.567 
1,77.3 
1,110 
472 
47 

"21 
10 

'"5 
231 

■'78 
82 
22 
79 
12 
2 

1,701 
2,058 
1,880 
1,-341 
671 
43 

".30 

174 

"s-i 

146 
31 

104 
21 

7 
2 

2,537 

1,571 

2,136 

1,787 

1,358 

114 

20 

20 

15 

"66 
161 

"79 

176 

61 

101 

2S 

25 

4 

3,771 

2,009 

430 

1,586 

599 

6 

44 

123 

32 

""& 

248 

"24 

89 

177 

104 

339 

28 

22 

(It.)  6 

"99 

2,319 
551 

2,759 
476 

1,033 
495 

"12 
22 
55 

"is 

28 

248 

36 

"42 

"'9 

83 

1,848 
876 

2,042 
787 

1,014 
399 
168 
16 
9 
263 

886 
9 

45 
111 

36 

"48 
'794 

3,597 
S.53 

1,519 
792 

1,.554 

242 

169 

63 

'•458 

'517 
47 
64 
59 
15 

"'2 
'946 

5,186 
6.30 

1,319 
803 

2,391 
335 
280 
72 

'41.3 

'602 

.34 

121 

84 

81 

"9 
'951 

4,274 

1,227 

1,188 

744 

2,253 

405 

152 

199 

8 

646 

"664 
56 

80 
79 
25 

"e 

1,202 

2,472 
654 
991 
752 

1,938 
625 
126 
146 
7 
386 

'58-3 
46 
71 
43 
21 

l',.357 
37 

4,071 
947 

l,-364 
974 

2,996 
814 
143 
289 
IS 
768 

'962 
85 
96 
59 
23 

"5 

2,025 
78 

4,811 
2,060 
2,255 
1,.518 
2,664 
1,047 
134 
2S8 

'661 

2 

1^077 

222 

125 

33 

T7 

2,894 
51 

3,902 
1,691 
2,100 
1,464 
2,819 

946 
76 

283 
6 

545 

iri 

•    188 
186 
22 
46 

'   "2 

3,020 
51 

Sweden 

Denmark 

United  States.... 

Hanover 

Imperial  (Austria) 

Mecklenburg 

Oldenburg 

Hamburg 

Rostock 

Courland 

Norway 

Other  places 

Totals 

9,053 

8,291 

10,268 

9,742 

8,186 

8,871 

10,926 

1.3,160 

13,212 

10,255 

15,662 

19,919 

17,563 

The  statements  in  this  table  for  the  years  1777  and 
1780  are  taken  from  the  valuable  worlc  entitled  Voyage 
de  Deur,  Francois  an  Xoi-d  de  V Europe  (i.  3G0) ;  the 
other  years  are  taken  from  the  returns  sent  by  the 
British  consul  at  Elsineur,  printed  in  various  Parlia- 
mentary papers.  We  have  seen  no  two  returns  of  the 
shipping  that  pass  the  Sound  quite  agree,  though  the 
differences  are  not  very  material.  The  British  consul 
first  began  to  send  returns  of  the  tonnage  in  1831. 

The  Oder,  Vistula,  and  other  great  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Baltic,  and  the  manj'  large  cities  that  are 
built  on  or  near  its  shores,  have  made  it  the  theatre  of 
a  very  extensive  commerce.  In  this  respect  its  im- 
portance was  much  increased  by  the  foundation  of 
Petersburg,  the  trade  of  which  is  now  of  great  extent 
and  value.  Raw  products,  including  corn,  timber, 
hemp  and  flax,  tallow,  hidfs,  linseed,  bristles,  wool, 
etc.,  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  export  from 
the  Baltic  ports ;  colonial  products,  manufactured 
goods,  drj'  stuffs,  wine,  salt,  coal,  etc.,  being  among 
the  principal  articles  of  import.  The  leading  ports, 
setting  out  from  the  Sound,  are  Copenhagen,  Lubec, 
Wismar,  Kostock,  Swinemunde,  Daiitzic  (wliich  next 
to  Odessa,  is  the  principal  European  port  for  the  ship- 
ment of  wheat),  Konigsberg,  Memcl,  Riga,  Petersburg, 
and  Stockholm.  Tiie  United  Kingdom  has  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Baltic.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  British  ships  passing 


the  Sound  exceeded  those  of  any  other  country.  In 
1852  England  imported  from  the  Baltic  about  818,000 
qrs.  wheat,  344,000  do.  barley,  and  028,000  do.  oats, 
exclusive  of  very  large  quantities  of  tallow,  hemp 
and  flax,  timber,  linseed,  bristles,  etc. 

Pilotage,  etc. — When  ships  come  into  Elsineur  roads, 
or  lie  wind-bound  near  the  Lappen,  watermen  come  on 
board  to  inquire  if  tlie  master  will  be  carried  ashore  to 
clear ;  and  in  rough  weather  it  is  always  best  to  make 
use  of  their  services,  their  boats  being  generally  ver3'' 
.safe.  The  Danish  authorities  have  published  a  table 
of  rates,  being  the  higliest  charge  that  can  be  made  by 
any  boatmen  upon  such  occasions  ;  but  captains  may 
bargain  witli  them  for  as  much  less  as  they  please. 
Most  ships  passing  the  Sound  take  on  board  pilots,  the 
signal  for  one  being  a  flag  at  the  fore-topmast-head. 
Those  bound  for  the  Baltic  take  a  pilot  at  Elsineur, 
who  either  carries  the  ship  to  Copenhagen,  or  Dragoe, 
a  small  town  on  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Amack,  where  she  is  clear  of  the  grounds.  Those 
leaving  the  Baltic  take  a  pilot  from  Dragoe,  who  car- 
ries the  ship  to  Elsineur.  Sometimes,  when  the  wind 
is  fresh  from  tlie  east  and  .south-east,  it  is  impossilde 
for  a  ship  bound  for  Copenhagen  or  the  Baltic  to  double 
the  point  of  Cronborg  ;  and  in  that  case  an  Elsineur 
pilot  is  sometimes  emplo_yed  to  moor  the  ship  in  the 
channel  toward  KuU  Point  on  the  Swedish  shore,  in 
in  lat.  5G°  18'  3"  N.,  long.  12°  26'  E.     But  this  does 
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References  to  Plan. — A,  Castle  and  lisht  of  Cronborg;  B,  Elsineur;  C,  Helsingborg  in  Svreden;  D,  the  bank  called  the 
Lappen;  E,  the  bank  called  the  Disken.     The  soundings  are  in  fathoms. 

not  often  happen,  as  the  Danish  government  emplo}'  I  are  fixed  by  authority,  and  depend  on  the  ship's 
steam  tugs  for  the  special  purpose  of  bringing  ships,  in  |  draught  of  water.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  tariff  ap- 
adverse  weather,  round  Cronborg  Point.  The  pilots  plieable  to  pilots  taken  on  board  at  Elsineur  to  carrj- 
are  regularly  licensed,  so  that,  by  employing  them,  ships  to  Dragoe,  Copenhagen,  or  Kull  Point,  with  the 
the  captain's  responsibility  is  at  an  end.    Their  charges    sums  both  in  silver  and  in  Rigshank  paper  dollars. 

Pilotage  from  tub  1st  of  April  to  the  SOth  of  Sf.ptembek. 
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THE  IST  OF 
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the  SOth  of  March. 

Ships  drawing  water. 
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When  a  pilot  is  taken  on  board  at  Dragoe  to  carry  a 
ship  to  Elsineur,  the  charge  is  the  same  as  that  given 
under  the  first  head  of  the  above  column.  (^Archives 
du  Commerce,  tome  iii.,  p.  145.)  The  Moneys,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  El.?ineur  are  tlie  same  as  those  of  Co- 
penhagen (which  see),  except  that  the  rixdollar  is 
divided  into  4  orts  instead  of  6  marcs  :  thus  24  skillings 
make  1  ort ;  and  4  orts  1  rixdollar.  The  Sound  duties 
are,  however,  levied  and  paid  in  specie  rixdollars  of 
48  stivers,  9^  such  specie  rixdollars  constituting  1 
marc  fine  silver,  Cologne  weight.  Taking  silver  at 
OS.  2d.  an  ounce,  the  value  of  the  specie  rixdollar  is 
4s.  6|^d.,  and  taking  it  at  5s.  an  ounce,  it  is  worth 
o2-7d.,  or  4s.  4fd.  nearlj-.  In  either  case  the  value  of 
the  stiver  may  be  taken  at  l"ld.     See  Sound  Dues. 

Email  Ombrant.  This  name,  which  seems  to 
mean  "  shaded  enamel,"  has  been  given  by  the  Baron 
du  Tremblay  to  a  manufacture  by  which  articles  are 
produced,  remarkable  alike  for  cheapness,  for  novel 
and  agreeable  effect,  and  for  the  ingenuitj'  of  the 
process  whereby  they  are  produced.  It  consists  in 
flooding  colored  but  transparent  glazes  over  designs 
stamped  upon  the  surfaces  of  porcelain  vessels.  A 
plain  surface  is  thus  produced,  in  which  the  cavities 
of  the  stamped  design  appear  as  shadows  of  various 
depths — the  parts  in  highest  relief  coming  nearest  to 
the  surface  of  the  glaze,  and  thus  having  the  effect  of 
the  lights  of  a  picture.  It  has  been  said  that  "  per- 
haps there  is  no  other  process  in  the  ceraunic  art  by 
which,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  designs  of  high  artistic 
merit  can  be  reproduced  in  the  most  harmonious  tint- 
ing, for  dessert  or  table  services,  and  for  other  useful 
domestic  purposes." 

Xjinbalming  (Lat.  balsamum,  balm),  a  process 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Egj^ptians,  chiefly  for  the 
preservation  of  dead  bodies  from  putrefaction.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  use  of  balsamic  substances  in 
the  operation ;  in  addition  to  these,  saline  substances 
and  tanning  materials  seem  also  to  have  been  used. 

Smbargo,  a  restraint  or  prohibition  imposed  by 
the  public  authorities  of  a  country-  on  merchant  ves- 
sels or  other  ships,  to  prevent  their  leaving  its  ports. 
Embargoes  are  usually  imposed  onlj^  in  time  of  war, 
or  in  apprehension  of  an  invasion  ;  in  which  cases  the 
government  emploj"S  the  ships  under  embargo  in  arma- 
ments, expeditions,  and  transportation  of  troops,  etc. 
When  it  is  found  necessary  to  stop  the  communication 
of  intelligence  between  anj'  two  places,  an  embargo  is 
laid  upon  all  ships,  both  foreign  and  under  the  national 
flag.  In  England,  this  power  is  invested  in  the  crown, 
but  it  is  rarely  exercised  except  in  extreme  cases,  and 
sometimes  as  a  prelude  to  war.  The  most  memorable 
instances  of  embargo  were  those  for  the  prevention  of 
corn  going  out  of  the  kingdom  in  17GG ;  and  for  the 
detention  of  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ships 
in  the  several  ports  of  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  January  14,  1801.  See  Armed 
Xeutralitt. 

Embargo  in  the  United  States. — Embargo  on  all 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  passed  bj' 
Congress  with  reference  to  tlie  quarrel  with  Great 
Britain  after  the  attack  on  the  United  States'  frigate 
Chesapeake,  1807.  Repealed,  and  non-intercourse  act 
passed,  1809.  Embargo  again  laid  for  90  daj-s,  April, 
1812.  War  declared  June  19,  1812.  An  insurance 
against  loss  by  reason  of  tlie  acts  of  one's  own  gov- 
ernment, as  an  arrest  or  einbargo,  is  valid.  There  is 
no  distinction  on  this  point  between  a  foreign  and  do- 
mestic embargo ;  and  if  the  embargo  intervene  after 
the  commencement  of  the  risli,  it  suspends,  but  does 
not  dissolve,  the  contract  of  insurance,  and  tlic  insured 
may  al)andon  and  claim  a  total  loss.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  incorporated  into  the  new  French  commercial 
code,  and  it  pervades  universally  the  law  of  insurance. 
It  is  no  objection  to  the  riglit  of  recovery  by  the  in- 
sured, tliat  the  loss  Iiappened  Viy  the  act  of  the  gov- 
ernment of   his    own    country,   tliough  he   and   the 


insurer  are  subjects  of  different  states. — Kent's  Com. 
See  also  Parsons  on  Mercantile  Contracts,  p.  8G6. 

Embassador,  or  Ambassador,  a  word  of  dis- 
puted origin,  but  probably  adopted  into  the  English 
language  from  the  French,  means,  in  its  general  sense, 
a  minister  authorized  by  any  state  to  represent  it  in 
some  other.  In  its  distinctive  sense,  as  indicating  a 
particular  kind  of  minister  so  appointed,  it  means  the 
highest  class ;  and  by  authoritj'  as  well  as  practice, 
there  are  states  which  may  be  represented  at  others, 
j'et  are  understood  not  to  be  entitled  to  appoint  so 
high  a  representative  as  an  embassador.  Messages 
require  to  be  interchanged  by  all  moderatelj''  civilized 
nations,  unless  those  which,  like  the  Chinese  or  the 
Japanese,  peculiarly  isolate  themselves.  Hence  such 
messages,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sent 
and  received,  are  familiar  occurrences  in  all  histories. 
Some  understanding  that  the  persons  who  undertook 
such  a  function  should  enjoy  freedom  and  safety  in  the 
state  to  which  they  were  sent  was  absolutely  neces- 
sarj'  for  its  performance.  The  Romans  adopted  strict 
rules  for  the  safetj"  of  embassadors  ;  but  the  less  def- 
inite provisions  of  other  nations  were  liable  to  be 
affected  bj-^  momentary  impulses,  and  many  incidents 
of  ancient  warfare  arose  out  of  insults  or  injuries  com- 
mitted on  embassadors.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  an 
insult  offered  to  liis  embassadors  that  Alexander  de- 
stroyed T^Te.  The  Persian  invasions  of  Greece  were 
stimulated  by  the  slaughter  of  the  embassadors  of 
Darius — who,  howev'er,  demanding  earth  and  water  as 
tokens  of  dependence,  were  rather  messengers  of  hos- 
tility than  embassadors,  in  any  thing  like  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term.  Embassadors  now  communicate 
privatel3'  with  sovereigns  or  official  persons,  not  with 
legislative  bodies.  In  Greece,  however,  embassadors 
sometimes  pleaded  the  cause  of  tlieir  state  in  the  pub- 
lic assemblies,  and  in  Rome  they  were  formally  re- 
ceived by  the  senate.  The  legatus  of  the  Romans 
answered  prettj'  nearly  to  our  embassador  extraordi- 
narj- ;  but  the  term  was  also  used  to  mean  another 
and  totallj'  different  officer  who  accompanied  the  pro- 
consul or  governor  of  a  province,  and  was  more  like  a 
colonial  secretary.  It  became  the  practice  to  give 
honorary  legations  of  this  kind  on  account  of  the  priv- 
ileges which  they  conferred  on  the  holder  in  the 
province  to  whicli  he  was  accredited.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  distinction  of  a  generic  and  very  characteristic 
kind  between  tlie  embassador  of  modern  diplomacy 
and  am^  ancient  representatives  of  states.  The  em- 
bassador of  old  was  chosen  for  a  particular  message  or 
negotiation,  and  a  permanent  resident  representative 
of  one  state  within  another  was  unknown,  at  least  as 
a  sj-stem.  It  is  not  j'et  intelligible  to  nations  bej'ond 
the  circle  of  European  diplomacj'.  The  Turks  had  the 
inveterate  practice,  on  going  to  war  with  a  state,  of 
committing  its  representative  to  the  seven  towers ; 
and  though  the  reason  assigned  for  the  practice  was 
the  safet3'  of  the  person  of  the  embassador  from  out- 
rage, even  this,  if  it  were  sincere,  showed  that  the  feel- 
ings of  hatred  indulged  against  a  member  of  a  hostile 
state  would  Ijreak  out  too  strongly  to  be  controlled 
even  by  that  despotic  government.  The  Chinese,  and 
their  neiglibors  nearer  Hindostan,  can  look  on  an  em- 
bassador or  diplomatic  agent  as  merelv  a  dignified  spy, 
to  whose  presence  nothing  but  necessity  compels  them 
to  submit.  Xor  are  the}'  entirelj"  wrong,  since  the 
European  embassies  may  be  counted  a  mutuallj-  tol- 
erated system  of  espionage.  Even  Wickefort  calls  the 
embassador  an  lionorable  spy,  protected  by  the  law  of 
nations ;  and  La  Bruj-ere  says  epigrammatically,  that 
the  embassador's  function  is  to  cheat  without  Ijcing 
cheated.  The  understanding  tliat  an  embassador  was 
a  person  ever  read}'  to  do  whatever  he  could  with  safety 
to  the  advantage  of  liis  own  country,  and  the  injury 
of  that  to  which  he  was  accredited,  became  a  standing 
object  of  sarcasm  witli  the  wits  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Sir  Henry  Wotton,  himself  an  embassador 
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when  asked  to  ^vrite  something  in  an  album  at  Augs- 
burg, could  not  resist  a  sarcasm  on  the  same  sul>jcct, 
and  ppokc  of  an  embassador  as  a  person  sent  al^road  to 
lie  for  ttic  good  of  his  countrj'.  In  its  English  form, 
his  apophthegm  generally  involves  a  pun  or  equivoke 
in  the  words  "lie  abroad,"  of  which  the  original  Latin 
is,  however,  not  susceptible.  Scioppius  published  it 
as  a  declaration  of  the  morality  of  English  diplomacy, 
and  l>rought  Wotton  under  temporary  disgrace  with 
King  James  ;  to  whom  tlie  jest  seemed  the  more  dan- 
gerous that  it  announced  tliat  false  and  treacherous 
system  of  diplomacy  on  which  he,  with  most  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  age,  acted  when  it  was  safe  to  do  so. 

Permanent  embassies,  with  the  eminent  personal 
privileges  conceded  to  embassadors,  have  existed  in 
feudal  Europe  from  an  early  time.  To  find  the  origin 
of  an  institution  secminglj'  so  much  at  variance  witli 
the  selfish  and  ravenous  national  habits  amid  which 
it  arose,  we  must  look  to  the  peculiar  sacredness 
claimed  for  their  persons  b)'  the  great  communitj-  of 
European  nionarchs.  The  privileges  of  the  embassa- 
dor did  not  arise  from  principles  of  jurisprudence 
founded  on  general  public  utility,  but  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  sovereign  investing  his  representative  with 
his  own  sacredness,  and  the  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  brother  sovereign  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
investiture.  Thus  in  ages  when  international  law  was 
rude  and  little  respected,  embassadors  claimed  privi- 
leges which  would  in  the  present  daj-  be  deemed  pre- 
posterous ;  euch  as  total  e.xemption  from  liability  to  the 
laws,  civil  or  criminal,  of  the  countrj'  to  which  they 
were  accredited,  and  the  right  to  have  their  official 
places  of  residence  respected,  as  sanctuaries  for  crim- 
inals fleeing  from  justice.  Embassadors  of  old,  in 
fact,  thus  received  concessions  which,  though  claimed 
by  them  as  belonging  properly  to  their  masters  as  sov- 
ereign princes,  and  descending  to  themselves  only  as 
substitutes,  would  not  practicallj'  have  been  enjoj-ed 
bj'  sovereign  princes  though  theoretically  conceded  to 
tliem.  The  advantage  obtained  over  a  state  b\'  seizing 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  would  have  rendered  it 
unsafe  for  the  principal  to  trust  to  privileges  which,  in 
the  less  availalde  person  of  his  representative,  were 
scrupulouslj'  respected. 

It  lias  ttlwaj's  been  difficult  in  countries  not  despotic 
to  preserve  the  sacredness  of  embassies  when  circum- 
stances have  made  them  offensive  to  the  people.  Thus 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  Gundomartiie  celebrated  Span- 
ish embassador  in  James  the  First's  reign  from  vio- 
lence by  the  London  mol)  for  introducing  sedan-chairs, 
which  they  called  a  device  for  enslaving  Englishmen 
and  making  them  do  the  work  of  beasts.  In  the  anti- 
Popcry  riots  of  1780  the  chapels  of  the  Bavarian  and 
Sardinian  embassies  were  burned.  It  has  ever  been 
usual  to  e.xact  high  satisfaction  for  injuries  offered  to 
embassadors,  and  despotic  courts  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  conceding  the  demand  where  this  was  rendered  pru- 
dent by  the  power  of  the  offended  part)'.  Diplomatic 
difficulties  of  a  serious  kind  have  often  occurred,  how- 
ever, in  constitutional  countries  where  the  asserted 
privileges  of  the  foreign  embassador  were  found  to 
clash  with  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  home  citizen. 
h\  1GG8  the  Portuguese  minister  was  imprisoned  for 
debt  in  IloUaml,  and  in  ITOS  a  similar  event  produced 
a  serious  diplomatic  difliculty  in  England.  The  Rus- 
sian embassador,  liaving  had  his  audience  of  leave, 
was  arrested  for  delit  by  some  tradesmen  in  the  open 
streets  of  London.  Deeming  that  he  was  attacked  by 
bravos,  he  defended  liiniself,  and  was  not  secured 
without  suffering  much  violence  and  indignity.  The 
Czar  immediately  demanded  tiie  intliction  of  capital 
punishment  on  tliosc  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  out- 
rage. Much  parade  was  made  about  instituting  pros- 
ecutions against  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  aflair ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  the  governnuMit  ultimately  to 
treat  it  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  for  which  unfortu- 
nately the  law  made  no  provision.     All  that  could  be 


done  was  to  pass  an  act  to  remedy  the  defect ;  and  to 
soothe  the  Czar  its  preamble  denounced  in  verj'  angry 
terms  the  unparalleled  wickedness  of  those  turtjulent 
and  disorderly  jjersons  who  had  outrageou.sly  insulted 
the  person  of  hLs  excellency  the  embassador  extraordi- 
nary of  his  Czarish  majesty,  emperor  of  Great  Russia, 
to  whom  a  cop}'  of  the  act  was  sent  with  distinguished 
pomp.  Tlie  diplomatic  body  in  general,  dLscontented 
with  the  haughty  tone  of  the  English  court,  took  up 
the  question.  Wlien  the  bill  was  passing  they  ob- 
jected to  some  parts  of  it,  and  particularly  tt>  a  condi- 
tion of  the  protection  of  emljassadors'  retinues,  that 
their  names  should  be  recorded  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  sheriffs  of  London ;  but  Parliament, 
then  e.xulting  in  the  continental  triumphs  of  Marl- 
borough, received  their  demands  witli  haughtj' silence. 

It  lias  been  usual  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
divide  representatives  into  three  great  classes — emljas- 
sadors,  envoys,  and  residents  or  charg^g  df-s  affaires. 
The  first  and  second  are  accredited  from  the  head  of 
the  government,  and  communicate  with  the  head  ;  the 
third  class  have  instructions  from  the  foreign  depart- 
ment of  their  own  government,  and  communicate  with 
that  of  the  state  they  are  sent  to.  The  term  emba.s- 
sador  extraordinary  liaving  been  applied  to  those  sent 
on  temporary  missions  of  high  importance,  the  term 
extraordinary  came  to  be  extended  to  the  permanent 
embassadors  at  the  courts  of  the  great  powers,  as  it 
was  deemed  desirable  that  no  diplomatic  rank  should 
be  deemed  higher  than  tiieirs. 

The  custom  of  admitting  resident  ministers  at 
each  sovereign's  court,  was  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  security  and  facility  of  national  inter- 
course ;  and  this  led  to  the  settlement  of  a  great 
question,  which  was  very  frequently  discussed  in  the 
loth  and  16th  centuries,  concerning  the  inviolability 
of  embassadors.  It  became  at  last  a  definite  principle 
of  public  law,  that  embassadors  were  exempted  from 
all  local  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal ;  though  Lord 
Coke  considered  the  law  in  his  day  to  be,  that  if  an 
embassador  committed  any  crime  which  was  not 
merely  malum  prohibitum,  he  lost  his  privileged  dignity 
as  an  embassador,  and  might  be  punished  as  any  other 
private  alien,  and  that  he  was  even  bound  to  answer 
civilly  for  his  contracts  that  were  good,  jure  gentium. — 
Kent's  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  15. 

It  sometimes  becomes  a  grave  question,  in  national 
discussions,  how  far  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  the  act 
of  bis  minister.  This  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
and  terms  of  his  authority.  It  is  now  the  usual  course 
for  every  government  to  reser\-e  to  itself  the  right  to 
ratify  or  dissent  from  the  treaty  agreed  to  by  its  em- 
bassador. A  general  letter  of  credence  is  the  ordinary 
letter  of  attorney,  or  credential  of  the  minister ;  and  it 
is  not  understood  to  confer  a  power  upon  the  minister 
to  bind  his  sovereign  conclusively.  To  do  so  import- 
ant an  act  would  require,  at  least,  a  distinct  and 
special  power,  containing  an  express  authority  to 
bind  the  principal  definitely,  without  the  right  of 
review,  or  the  necessity  of  ratification  on  his  part. 
This  is  not  the  ordinary  or  prudent  course  of  business. 
Ministers  always  act  under  instructions  which  are 
confidential,  and  which,  it  is  admitted,  they  are  not 
bound  to  disclose ;  and  it  is  a  well-grounded  custom, 
as  Vattel  observes,  that  any  engagement  which  the 
minister  shall  enter  into,  is  of  no  force  among  sover- 
eigns, unless  ratilied  by  his  principal.  Tliis  is  now  the 
usage,  although  the  treaty  m.iy  have  been  signed  by 
plenipotentiaries. — Kent's  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 

A  safe  conduct  or  passport  contains  a  pledge  of  the 
public  faith,  that  it  sh.iU  be  duly  respected,  and  the 
observance  of  this  duty  is  essential  to  the  character  of 
the  government  which  grants  it.  The  statute  L»w  of 
the  United  States  has  provided,  in  furtherance  of  the 
general  sanction  of  puldic  l:iw.  that  if  any  person  shall 
violate  any  safe  conduct  or  jxissport,  granted  tmder 
the  authoritv  of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  on  con- 
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viction,  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  3  years,  and 
fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  same  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  those  per- 
sons who  infringe  the  law  of  nations,  bj'  offering  vio- 
lence to  the  persons  of  embassadors  and  other  public 
ministers,  or  by  being  concerned  in  prosecuting  or 
arresting  them  or  their  domestic  servants.  This  is  an 
offense  highly  injurious  to  a  free  and  liberal  communi- 
cation between  different  governments,  and  mischievous 
in  its  consequences  to  the  dignity  and  well-being  of 
the  nation.  It  tends  to  provolte  the  resentment  of  the 
sovereign  whom  the  embassador  represents,  and  to 
bring  upon  the  state  the  calamities  of  war.  The 
English  Parliament,  under  an  impression  of  the  danger 
to  the  community  from  violation  of  the  rights  of  em- 
bassy, and  urged  by  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion, 
carried  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  7  Anne,  c.  12, 
to  a  dangerous  extent.  That  statute  prostrated  all 
the  safeguards  to  life,  liberty,  and  property-,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  English  common  law  had  estab- 
lished. It  declared  that  any  person  convicted  of  suing 
out  or  executing  civil  process,  upon  an  embassador  or 
his  domestic  servants,  by  the  oath  of  the  party,  or  of 
one  witness,  before  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  two 
chief  justices,  or  any  two  of  them,  might  have  such 
penalties  and  corporeal  punishments  inflicted  upon 
him  as  the  judges  should  think  fit.  The  preamble  to 
the  statute  contains  a  special  and  inflamed  recital  of 
the  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  which  produced  it,  by 
the  arrest  of  the  Russian  minister. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
American  war,  discovered  great  solicitude  to  maiiitain 
inviolate  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  to 
have  infractions  of  it  punished  in  the  onlj'  waj'  that 
was  then  lawful — by  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.  They  recom- 
mended to  the  States  to  provide  expeditious,  exem- 
plary^, and  adequate  punishment  for  the  violation  of 
safe  conducts  or  passports,  granted  under  the  authority 
of  Congress,  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  in  time 
of  war;  and  for  the  commission  of  acts  of  hostility 
against  persons  in  amit}'  or  league  with  the  United 
States  ;  and  for  the  infractions  of  treaties  and  conven- 
tions to  which  the  United  States  were  a  part}- ;  and 
for  infractions  of  immunites  of  embassadors  and  other 
public  ministers. — Kent's  Com.^  vol.  i.,  p.  186. 

A  marriage,  celebrated  in  any  given  place,  must  be 
celebrated  according  to  the  law  of  the  place,  and  by  a 
person  whom  the  laws  designate,  unless  the  person  by 
whom,  or  the  premises  in  which,  it  is  celebrated,  pos- 
sess the  privileges  of  exterritoriaiity.  Therefore  it 
maj-  be,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stowell,  that 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  sovereign  sojourning  in  a 
friendly  countrj',  or  that  of  his  minister  plenipotentiary, 
or  the  act  of  a  clergyman  in  the  chapel  or  hotel  of  such 
sovereign  or  his  embassador,  may  give  legality  to 
marriage  between  subjects  of  his,  or  members  of  his 
suite.  According  to  the  American  view,  the  courtesy 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  in  mu- 
tuallj-  exempting  from  duty  articles  imported  by  cer- 
tain of  their  public  officers  resident  abroad,  does  not 
extend  beyond  ministers  or  charges  des  affaires,  repre- 
senting their  respective  governments,  and  clothed 
with  diplomatic  powers  and  privileges,  and  does  not 
comprehend  attaches  or  persons  belonging  to  the  min- 
ister's suite,  nor  consular  officers. — Manual  for  Consuls 
U.  S.,  pp.  2.38,  275. 

From  the  moment  a  public  minister  enters  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent,  during  the  time 
of  his  residence,  and  until  lie  leaves  the  countrj',  he  is 
entitled  to  an  entire  exeni])tion  from  the  local  juris- 
diction, both  civil  and  criminal.  Kepresenting  the 
rights,  interests,  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign  or  state 
by  whom  he  is  delegated,  his  person  is  sacred  and 
inviolable.  To  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  this  com- 
plete exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  the  fiction 
of  extraterritoriality  has  Ijeen  invented,  Ijy  which  the 


minister,  though  actually  in  a  foreign  countrj%  is  sup. 
posed  stUI  to  remain  within  the  territory  of  his  own 
sovereign.  He  continues  still  subject  to  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  which  govern  his  personal  status  and 
rights  of  propertj^,  whether  derived  from  contract,  in- 
heritance, or  testament.  His  children  born  abroad 
are  considered  as  natives.  This  exemption  from  the 
local  laws  and  jurisdiction  is  founded  upon  mutual 
utility,  growing  out  of  the  necessity  that  public  minis- 
ters should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  local  author- 
ity, in  order  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  mission.  The 
act  of  sending  the  minister,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
receiving  him,  on  the  other,  amounts  to  a  tacit  compact 
between  the  two  States,  that  he  shall  be  subject  only 
to  the  authoritj'  of  his  own  nation.  The  passports  or 
safe  conducts  granted  by  his  own  government,  in  time 
of  peace,  or  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent,  in 
time  of  war,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  his  public  char- 
acter for  this  purpose. — Wheatox's  International  Law, 
p.  283. 

Embezzlenient,  in  law,  is  a  felony,  consisting  of 
the  same  class  of  acts  which  would  in  any  other  case 
amount  to  larceny,  when  committed  by  one  employed 
as  a  clerk  or  ser\'ant,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office,  on  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  his  employer. 

Embezzlement  hy  Seamen. — Mariners  are  bound  to 
contribute  out  of  their  wages  for  embezzlements  of  the 
cargo,  or  injuries  produced  by  the  misconduct  of  any 
of  the  crew.  But  the  circumstances  must  be  such  as 
to  fix  the  wrong  upon  some  of  the  crew  ;  and  then,  if 
the  individual  be  unknown,  those  of  the  crew  upon 
whom  the  presumption  of  guilt  rests,  stand  as  sureties 
for  each  other,  and  they  must  contribute  ratably  to  the 
loss.  Some  of  the  cases  in  the  books  have  established 
a  general  contribution  from  all  the  crew  for  such  em- 
bezzlement, even  when  some  of  them  were  in  a  situa- 
tion to  repel  every  presumption  of  guilt ;  but  neither 
public  policy  nor  principles  of  justice  extend  the  con- 
tribution or  forfeiture  of  wages  for  such  embezzle- 
ments, beyond  the  parties  immediately  in  delicto. — 
Kext's  Com.,  vol.  iii.,  sect.  252. 

As  carriers  by  water  were  liable  at  common  law  to 
the  same  extent  as  land  carriers,  and  as  their  respon- 
sibility was  more  extensive,  and  their  risk  greater, 
from  the  facilities  for  the  commission  of  acts  of  fraud 
and  violence  upon  the  water,  it  was  deemed  in  En- 
gland a  proper  case  for  legislative  interference,  to  a 
guarded  and  limited  extent.  The  statute  of  7  George 
il.,  ch.  15,  and  2C  George  III.,  ch.  86,  and  53  George 
III.,  ch.  159,  exempted  owners  of  vessels  from  respon- 
sibility, as  common  carriers,  for  losses  by  fire,  and 
provided  further  that  the  owner  should  not  be  liable 
for  the  loss  of  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  watches,  jewels, 
or  precious  stones,  )>y  robber}'  or  embezzlement,  unless 
the  shipper  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading,  or  otherwise 
declared  in  writing  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  nature,  quality  and  value  of  the  articles  ;  nor 
should  he  be  liable  for  embezzlements,  or  loss  or  dam- 
age to  the  goods  arising  from  any  act  or  neglect, 
without  his  fault  or  privity,  bcA-ond  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  freight ;  nor  should  part  owners  in  those 
cases  be  liable  beyond  their  respective  shares  in  the 
ship  and  freight. — Kent's  Com.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  789. 

ijinbossing,  the  forming  of  works  in  relief  upon 
any  substance,  whether  by  cutting,  stamping,  casting, 
or  any  other  metliod.  In  sculpture  particularly,  ac- 
cording as  the  figures  are  more  or  less  prominent,  thej' 
are  said  to  be  in  alto,  mezzo,  or  basso-relievo ;  or 
high,  intermediate,  or  low  relief. 

Embossing  of  Leather.  Beautiful  ornaments 
in  Ija'^so-relievo  for  decorating  the  exteriors  or  interiors 
of  buildings,  medallions,  picture-frames,  caliinet  work, 
etc.,  have  been  recently  made  by  the  pressure  of  me- 
tallic blocks  and  dies,  for  whidi  invention  a  patent 
was  obtained  in  June,  1839,  by  M.  Claude  Schroth. 
The  dies  are  made  of  type-metal,  or  of  the  fusible  alloy 
with  bismuth,  called  d'Arcet's.     The  leather  is  beaten 
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Boft  in  water,  then  wrung,  pressed,  rolled  and  fulled  as 
it  were,  by  working  it  with  the  hands  till  it  becomes 
thicker,  and  quite  supple.  In  this  state  it  is  laid  on 
the  mold,  and  forced  into  all  its  cavities  by  means 
of  a  M'ooden,  bone,  or  copper  tool.  In  other  cases  the 
embossing  is  performed  by  the  force  of  a  press.  The 
leather,  when  it  has  tecome  drj-,  is  easily  taken  off 
of  the  mold,  however  deeply  it  may  be  inserted  into 
its  crevices,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  A  full  detail  of 
all  the  processes  is  given  in  Newton's  Journal,  vol. 
xi.,  p.  122. 

ijmbossing  Wood  {Bossage,  Fr. ;  Erhabenes, 
Arbeif,  Gcr.),  raised  figures  upon  wood,  such  as  are 
employed  in  picture-frames  and  other  articles  of  orna- 
mental cabinet  work,  are  usually  produced  by  means 
o{  carving,  or  by  casting  the  pattern  in  plaster  of 
Paris  or  other  composition,  and  cementing  or  other- 
wise fixing  it  on  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The  former 
mode  is  expensive  ;  the  latter  is  inapplicable  on  many 
occasions.  The  invention  of  Mr.  Streaker  may  be 
used  either  by  itself,  or  in  aid  of  carving ;  and  de- 
pends on  the  fact,  that  if  a  depression  be  made  by  a 
blunt  instrument  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  such  de- 
pressed part  will  again  rise  to  its  original  level  by  sub- 
sequent immersion  in  the  water.  The  wood  to  be 
ornamented  having  been  first  worked  out  to  its  pro- 
posed shape,  is  in  a  state  to  receive  the  drawing  of  tlie 
pattern  ;  this  being  put  on,  a  blunt  steel  tool,  or  bur- 
nisher, or  die,  is  to  be  applied  successiveh'  to  all  these 
parts  of  the  pattern  intended  to  be  in  relief,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  is  to  be  driven  very  cautious!}',  with- 
out breaking  the  grain  of  the  wood,  till  the  depth  of 
the  depression  is  equal  to  the  intended  prominence  of 
the  figure.  The  ground  is  then  to  be  reduced  by 
planing  or  filing  to  the  level  of  the  depressed  part ; 
after  which,  the  piece  of  wood  being  placed  in  water, 
either  hot  or  cold,  the  part  previously  depressed  will 
rise  to  its  former  height,  and  will  then  form  an  em- 
bossed pattern,  which  may  be  finished  by  the  usual 
operations  of  carving. 

Embouchure  (Fr.),  signifies  the  mouth  of  a  river: 
it  is  used  also  for  the  mouth-piece  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Embroidering  Machine.  {Machine  a  hroder, 
Fr. ;  tS/tckmaschiiip,  Ger.)  This  art  has  been  till  of 
late  merely  a  handicraft  employment,  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  elegance  b}'  ladies  of  rank.  But  a  few 
years  ago  51.  Ileilmann,  of  Mulhause,  invented  a  ma- 
chine of  a  most  ingenious  kind,  which  enables  a  fe- 
male to  embroider  any  design  with  80  or  100  needles 
as  accurately  and  expeditiouslj'  as  she  formerlj-  could 
do  witlj  one.  A  brief  account  of  this  remarkable  in- 
vention will,  therefore,  be  acceptable  to  many  readers. 
It  was  displayed  at  the  national  exposition  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry  in  Paris  for  1834,  and  was  unques- 
tionably the  object  which  stood  highest  in  public 
esteem  ;  for  whetlier  at  rest  or  in  motion,  it  was  always 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  curious  visitors,  admiring 
the  figures  which  it  had  formed,  or  inspecting  its  move- 
ments and  investigating  its  mechanism.  l.SO  needles 
were  occupied  in  copying  the  same  pattern  with  perfect 
regularity,  all  set  in  motion  by  one  4)erson. — Ure's 
JJictiounri/  of  A  rts. 

Embroidery  is  the  name  given  to  the  art  of 
working  ligures  on  stnft's  or  muslins  with  a  needle  and 
thread.     All   embroidery   may    be   divided  into   two 
sorts,  embroider}-  on  stuffs  and  on  nivslin  :  the  former 
is  used  chieflj'  in  church  vestments,  housings,  stand- 1 
ards,  articles  of  furniture,  etc.,  and  is  executed  with  j 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  gold  and  silver  threads,  and  some-  ' 
times  ornamented  with  spangles,  real  or  mock  pearls,  I 
precious  or  imitation  stones,  etc.     The  latter  is  em-  I 
ployed  mostly  in  articles  of  female  apparel,  as  caps,  : 
collars,  etc.,  and  is  pcrfonned  only  with  cotton.     In 
Germany  this  division  is  indicated  by  the  expression 
ireisse  {irhite  or  niuslin\  and  butitf  Slickerei  {colored  or 
cloth)  embroidery.     The  embroiderv  of  stnjfs  is  ^i- 
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formed  on  a  kind  of  loom  or  frame ;  that  of  muslin 
by  stretching  it  on  a  pattern  already  designed.  Th« 
modes  of  embroidering  stuflTs  or  muslins  with  the  com- 
mon needle  are  extremely  various ;  but  a  minute 
description  of  these  processes  would  be  aa  difficult  as 
it  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  They 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  combination  of  ordinary 
stitches  ;  but  no  limit  can  l>e  assigned  to  their  number 
or  variety.  The  art  of  embroidery  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  we  find 
it  practiced  successfully  by  the  Hebrews ;  and  long 
before  the  Trojan  war  the  women  of  Sidon  had  ac- 
quired celebrity  for  their  skill  in  embroiden*.  At  s 
later  period,  this  art  was  introduced  into  Greece,  prob- 
ably by  the  Phrj'gians  (by  some  considered  as  the  in- 
ventors) ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  skill  did  the  Grecian 
women  attain  in  it,  that  their  performances  were  said 
to  rival  the  finest  paintings.  In  our  own  times,  the 
art  of  embroider}'  has  been  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess, more  especially  in  Germany  and  France ;  and 
though  for  a  long  period  it  was  practiced  only  by  the 
ladies  of  these  countries  as  an  elegant  accomplishment, 
it  is  now  regarded  as  a  staple  of  traflBc,  and  furnishes 
employment  for  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  In 
England  also  it  appears  to  have  taken  deep  root,  as  it 
now  forms  an  accomplishment  of  which  almost  every 
lady  is  in  possession.  About  seven  years  ago  a  grejit 
impetus  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  both 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  by  the  invention  of 
a  machine  which  enables  a  female  to  execute  the  most 
complex  patterns  with  130  needles,  all  in  motion  at 
once,  as  accurately  as  she  could  formerly  do  with  one. 
But  as  no  account  of  this  remarkable  invention  which 
we  might  give  could  be  intelligible  without  the  aid  of 
illustrations,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  thb  work, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  I're's  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  etc.,  for  full  information  respecting  it.  One  such 
machine,  with  130  needles,  is  estimated  to  perform 
daily  the  work  of  15  hand  embroiderers  employed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Many  of  them  are  now  mount- 
ed in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  ;  and  in 
Manchester  there  is  one  factor}'  where  they  do  beau- 
tiful work.  See  the  Art  of  Xeedlework,  edited  by 
the  Countess  of  Wilton.  London,  1840. — Brande, 
Enry. 

There  is  one  branch  of  manufacture  connected 
with  cotton  embroideries  to  which  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  particularly  allude,  and  that  is  the  embroid- 
ering of  muslins,  better  known  under  the  common 
designation  of  "  sewed  muslins."  This  is  compara- 
tively a  new  manufacture,  haN^ing  only  being  first 
started  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1825.  At  that 
period  there  were  only  two  or  three  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture ;  now  there  are  fifty  or  sixty. 
The  importance  of  this  branch  may  in  some  measure 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  employment  to 
a  vast  number  of  females  in  the  rural  districts,  for 
whom  no  other  useful  work  is  provided  in  the  inter- 
vals of  field  labor.  In  Ireland  alone,  where  it  is 
practiced  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear, 
and  from  St.  George's  Channel  to  the  Achill  and 
other  remote  islands,  it  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
the  female  population,  as  it  enables  them  to  add  to 
the  food  and  clothing  of  their  families  without  entail- 
ing on  them  any  of  the  evils  of  the  factor}'  system, 
the  work  being  supplied  to  them  by  agents  of  the 
large  manufacturers  scattered  over  all  the  country, 
and  executed  entirely  at  their  own  firesides.  As  the 
workers  are  only  engaged  a  portion  of  their  time  at  this 
species  of  industr}',  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  their 
numbers  ;  but  it  is  computed  that  the  amount  paid  in 
the  western  counties  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
reaches  no  less  a  sum  than  tliree  qu.artcrs  of  a  million 
sterling  annually.  Like  all  other  fancy  trades,  it  has 
been  subject  to  its  periods  of  depression,  but  its  prog- 
ress has  been  regular,  from  a  total  produce  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds  a  year  paid  for  labor  in  1825  to  the 
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amoxmt  above  stated,  the  greatest  increase  having, 
however,  taken  place  since  1845. 

Emerald.  (Fr.  Emeraude ;  Germ.  Smaragd ;  It. 
Smeraldo  ;  Lat.  Smaragdus  ;  Sp.  Esmeralda),  a  precious 
stone  in  high  estimation.  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  gems  hj  its  peculiar  emerald greenXnstrQ,  varying 
in  intensity  from  the  palest  possible  tinge  to  a  full  and 
deep  color,  than  which,  as  Plinj'  has  trulj-  stated, 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  pleasing ;  nullius 
coloris  aspectus  jucundior  est.  "  It  emulates,"  he  con- 
tinues, "if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  verdure  of  the 
spring ;  and  the  eye  satiated  by  the  dazzling  glare  of 
the  more  brilliant  gems,  or  wearied  by  intense  appli- 
cation, is  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  quiet  en- 
livening green  of  the  emerald."  In  Plinj''s  time  the 
best  came  from  Scythia.  Those  met  with  in  modem 
times  do  not  often  exceed  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Some 
of  a  much  larger  size,  and  perfect,  have  been  found, 
but  they  are  extremly  rare.  Nero  used  one  as  an 
eje-glass  in  survej-ing  the  combats  of  the  gladiators. 
Hitherto  it  has  always  been  found  crystallized.  Spe- 
cific gravity  from  2-6  to  2"77. —  Pliny's  Uist.  Nat., 
lib.  xxxvii.,  chap.  5  ;  Thomson's  Chemisiiy. 

For  the  last  two  centuries  and  more,  the  only  coun- 
try' known  to  yield  emeralds  is  Peru,  where  they  oc- 
cur in  Santa  Fe,  and  in  the  vallej'  of  Tunca.  Several 
large  stones  have  appeared  in  Europe.  About  two 
years  ago  I  cut  one,  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight, 
for  the  Emperor  of  Jlorocco,  but  it  was  full  of  imper- 
fections. The  largest  specimen  known  is  a  hexagonal 
crystal,  nearlj'  six  inches  long,  and  about  two  in  diam- 
eter. This  gem,  however  small,  is  so  rarely  seen 
perfect  that  "  an  emerald  without  a  flaw"  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  A  fine  stone  of  four  carats  may  be 
valued  at  £40  or  £50,  or  even  more,  if  verj^  pure.  In- 
ferior stones  of  one  or  two  carats  are  sold  at  from  40s. 
to  70s.  per  carat ;  and  if  smaller,  and  defective,  at  10s. 
or  15s.  per  carat.  Fine  emeralds  are  rare,  and  in  such 
demand,  that  a  particular  suit  has  been  known  to  have 
passed  into  the  possession  of  a  series  of  purchasers, 
and  to  have  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century. — Mawe  on  Diamonds,  2ded.,  p.  104. 

Emery  (Fr.  Emeril,  Emeri;  Germ.  Smirgel ;  It. 
Smerglio,  Smeregio ;  Sp.  Esmeril ;  Rus.  Nashdah  ;  Lat. 
Smiris).  This  mineral  was  long  regarded  as  an  ore  of 
iron  ;  and  was  called  bj-  Haiiyyer  oxide  quartzifere.  It 
is  very  abundant  in  the  island  of  Naxos,  at  Cape  Em- 
eri, whence  it  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  It  oc- 
curs also  in  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsej',  at 
Almaden,  in  Poland,  Saxonj',  Sweden,  Persia,  etc. 
Its  color  varies  from  red  brown  to  dark  brown ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  about  4-000.  It  is  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  quartz  and  many  precious  stones.  By  Mr. 
Tenant's  analysis,  it  consists  of  alumina,  80;  silica,  3 ; 
iron,  4.  Another  inferior  kind  yields  32  of  iron,  and 
only  50  of  alumina.  We  have  recent  accounts  of 
emery  discoveries  in  Minnesota ;  but  nearly  all  that  is 
used  at  present  in  the  arts  comes  from  Turkey,  near 
ancient  Smyrna.  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith,  the  American 
geologist,  made  a  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  emery 
while  residing  in  Smyrna,  and  he  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  locality  in  1847.  Dr.  Smith  having  re- 
ported his  discoveries  to  the  Turkish  government,  a 
commission  of  inquirj-  was  instituted,  and  the  business 
soon  assumed  a  mercantile  form.  The  monopolj'  of 
the  emery  of  Turkey  was  sold  to  a  mercantile  house  in 
Smj'rna,  and  since  then  the  price  has  diminished  in 
the  market.  The  mining  of  the  emery  is  of  the  sim- 
plest character.  The  natural  decomposition  of  the 
rock  in  which  it  occurs  facilitates  its  extraction.  The 
rock  decomposes  into  an  earth,  in  which  the  emery  is 
found  embedded.  Tlie  quantity  procured  under  these 
circumstances  is  so  great  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
explore  the  rock.  The  eartli  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  block  is  almost  always  of  a  red  color,  and  serves 
as  an  indication  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  min- 
eral.    Sometimes,  before  beginning  to  excavate,  the 


spots  are  sounded  bj'  an  iron  rod  with  a  steel  point, 
and  when  any  resistance  is  met  with,  the  rod  is  rubbed 
in  contact  with  the  resisting  bodj',  and  the  efiFect  pro- 
duced on  the  point  enables  a  practiced  eye  to  decide 
whether  it  has  been  done  by  emerj^  or  not.  The  blocks 
which  are  of  a  convenient  size  are  transported  in  their 
natural  state,  but  are  frequentlj'  broken  by  large  ham- 
mers. When  they  resist  the  action  of  the  hammer, 
they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  for  several 
hours,  and  on  cooling  they  most  commonly  yield  to 
blows.  It  sometimes  happens  that  large  masses  are 
abandoned  from  the  impossibility  of  breaking  them 
into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size. 

Emery  paper  \%  prepared  by  brushing  the  paper  over 
with  thin  glue,  and  dusting  the  emery-powder  over  it 
from  a  sieve.  There  are  about  six  degrees  of  coarse- 
ness. Sieves  with  30  and  90  meshes  per  linear  inch,* 
are  in  general  the  coarsest  and  finest  sizes  emploj^ed. 
AVhen  used  by  artizans,  the  emery-paper  is  commonly 
wrapped  around  a  file  or  slip  of  wood,  and  applied  just 
like  a  file,  with  or  without  oil,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  emery-paper  cuts  more  smoothly  with 
oil,  but  leaves  the  work  dull. 

Emery-doth  only  difi"ers  from  emery-paper  in  the 
use  of  thin  cotton  cloth  instead  of  paper,  as  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  the  emery  is  fixed  by  means  of  glue. 
The  emery-cloth,  when  folded  around  a  file,  does  not 
ply  so  readilj'  to  it  as  emerj'-paper,  and  is  apt  to  imroU. 
Hence  smiths,  engineers,  and  others  prefer  emery- 
paper  and  emery-sticks  ;  but  for  household  and  other 
purposes,  where  the  hand  alone  is  used,  the  greater 
durability  of  the  cloth  is  advantageous. 

Emery-sticks  are  rods  of  board,  about  8  or  12  inches 
long,  planed  up  square ;  or  with  one  side  rounded  like 
a  half-rounded  file.  Nails  are  driven  into  each  end  of 
the  stick  as  temporary  handles  ;  they  are  then  brushed 
over,  one  at  a  time,  with  thin  glue,  and  dabbed  at  all 
parts  in  a  heap  of  emery-powder,  and  knocked  at  one 
end  to  shake  oft'  the  excess.  Two  coats  of  glue  and 
emery  are  generally  used.  The  emery-sticks  are 
much  more  economical  than  emery-paper  wrapped  on 
a  file,  which  is  liable  to  be  torn. 

Emery-cake  consists  of  emery  mixed  with  a  little 
beeswax,  so  as  to  constitute  a  solid  lump,  with  which 
to  dress  the  edges  of  buflf  and  glaze  wheels.  The  in- 
gredients should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  hy  stir- 
ring the  mixture  while  fluid,  after  which  it  is  frequentlj' 
poured  into  water,  and  thoroughly  kneaded  with  the 
hands,  and  rolled  into  lumps  before  it  has  time  to 
cool.  The  emerj--cake  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
wheels  while  they  are  revolving ;  but  the  more  usual 
course  is,  to  stop  the  wheel,  and  rub  in  the  emery-cake 
bj'  the  hand.  It  is  afterward  smoothed  down  by  the 
thumb. 

Emery-paper,  or  patent  razor-strop  paper,  an  arti- 
cle in  which  fine  emery  and  glass  are  mixed  with 
paper  pulp,  and  made  into  sheets,  as  in  making  ordi- 
nary paper ;  the  eraer}'  and  glass  are  said  to  constitute 
together  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  paper,  which 
resembles  drawing-paper,  except  that  it  has  a  delicate 
fawn  color.  Tlic  emerj'-paper  is  directed  to  be  pasted 
or  glued  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and  when  rubbed  with 
a  little  oil,  to  beused  as  razor-strop.  See  Ure's  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts. 

Emigration  is  the  act  of  leaving  the  countrj'  or 
place  in  which  one  has  previously  resided,  in  the  view 
of  residing  in  some  other  country  or  place.  Persons 
so  leaving  the  place  of  their  residence  are  called  emi- 
grants ;  and  latterly  the  term  immigrants  has  been 
employed  to  designate  persons  arriving  from  a  distance 
in  some  place  or  ('ountry  with  the  intention  of  settling 
in  it.  Persons  leaving  a  country  for  awhile,  to  which 
they  intend  to  return,  are  not  reclvoned  emigrants.  This 
term  is  appropriated  to  tliose  wlio  leave  their  present 
habitations  to  establitli  themselves  permanently  else- 
where. Tlie  motives  whidi  lead  to  emigration  are  vari- 
ous in  the  extreme ;  but,  whatever  its  immediate  cause 
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may  be,  all  emigrants  expect  either  to  avoid  some  con- 
siderable evil,  or  to  improve  or  amend  their  situation. 
The  natural  multiplication  of  man  and  of  the  animals 
which  he  domesticates,  and  the  tendency  of  botii  to 
increase  beyond  such  means  of  subsistence  as  may  be 
easily  made  available  for  their  support,  have  been  in 
all  ages  the  great  cause  of  emigrations.  When  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  occupiers  of  particular  districts 
began  to  be  so  numerous  that  pasture  became  deficient, 
it  was  an  obvious  resource,  in  the  event  of  any  unoc- 
cupied lands  being  in  their  vicinity,  for  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  to  emigrate  to  them.  The  Book  of  Genesis 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  what  is  now  stated. 
The  herds  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  it  is  there  stated,  had 
so  greatly  increased,  that,  there  not  being  room  for 
them  Ijoth,  contests  took  place  between  their  servants. 
Whereupon  Abraham  said  to  Lot,  "  Is  not  the  whole 
land  before  thee .'  Separate  tin-self,  I  pray  thee,  from 
me.  If  thou  wilt  talte  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go 
to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then 
I  will  go  to  the  left.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain 
of  Jordan,  and  Lot  journeyed  east ;  and  they  sepa- 
rated themselves,  the  one  from  the  other."  (Chap, 
xiii.  8-11.) 

Female  Emigrants. — Owing  to  causes  which  are  too 
obvious  to  need  being  pointed  out,  the  greater  number 
of  emigrants,  especially  of  those  who  go  to  new  settle- 
ments, consist  of  males ;  and  the  want  of  a  proper 
proportion  of  females  is  often  productive  of  the  worst 
consequences.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  the  female  portion 
of  the  population  in  old  settled  countries  is  generally 
that  which  is  most  in  excess,  it  is  plain  that  every 
facilitj'  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  em- 
igration of  women.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
consistent  with  sound  policy  than  the  efforts  which 
have  recently  been  made  bj-  government,  and  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  to  send  out  well-conducted  females 
to  Australia ;  and  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  tliey  will  not 
relax  in  their  benevolent  labors  till  the  wide  dispropor- 
tion which  now  (1857)  exists  between  the  sexes  in  that 
continent  be  materiallj'  reduced. 

The  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  ves- 
sels and  the  other  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  art  of  navigation,  have  greatly  diminished  the 
cost,  risk,  and  time  spent  in  distant  voj'ages,  and  have 
given  a  proportional  extension  to  emigration.  Not- 
withstanding their  great  distance,  the  emigration  from 
Europe  to  America  and  Australia,  but  especially  the 
former,  has  latterl}'  attained  to  a  magnitude  which, 
previousU'  to  the  employment  of  steam  in  navigation, 
would  not  have  been  conceived  possible.  For  a  length- 
ened period  the  United  Kingdom  has  furnished  the 
largest  supply  of  transatlantic  emigrants  ;  but  of  )ate 
years  the  emigration  from  Germany  has  become  xery 
extensive,  and  promises  at  no  distant  period  to  equal, 
if  it  do  not  surpass,  that  which  is  carried  on  from  Great 
Britain.  The  vast  majority  of  the  German  emigrants 
are  destined  for  the  United  States,  where  they  occupy 
extensive  districts,  and  have  established  themselves  in 
great  numbers.  The  States  have  also  become,  since 
Iti.'Jo,  the  principal  resort  of  the  emigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  more  particularly  of  those  from  Ire- 
land ;  though  large  numbers  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
emigrants,  with  a  smaller  number  of  Irish,  continue  to 
resort  in  preference  to  (,,'anada.  Since  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  lields  of  Australia,  great  numliers  of  emi- 
grants have  gone  to  that  continent.  But  its  much  ' 
greater  distance,  and  tlie  cimsequeut  length  and  cost 
of  the  voyage,  make  it  ditlicult  for  the  poorer  classes  | 
to  find,  without  assistance,  their  way  to  this  new  El  j 
Dorado.  And  we  may  add.  that  to  the  natural  ditli-  I 
culties  in  the  way  of  emigration  to  Australia  have 
been  superadded  those  which  arise  from  an  extrava- 
gant iiiiiintiiim  price  of  tive  dollars  an  acres  having  ! 
been  sot  on  all  waste  land  in  that  continent,  even  I 
though  it  should  require  three,  four,  or  five  acres  to  i 
pasture  a  single  sheep.  ' 


Next  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  China 
furnishes  the  greater  number  of  over-sea  emigrants. 
A  Chinese  population  has  long  been  settled  in  large 
numbers  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
where  they  are  distinguished  Ij}'  their  industry-  and 
good  order ;  and  recentlj'  many  thou-sands  of  them 
have  found  their  waj'  to  California  and  Australia.  We 
subjoin  an  account  of  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1816  to  1853, 
both  inclusive,  specifj-ing  the  countries  for  which  they 
sailed,  and  the  numljers  that  sailed  for  each: 
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Emigration  to  America.  Rejtort  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Department  of  State,  1856. — In  compliance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  ^d.  1819.  regulating 
pa.ssenger  ships  and  vessels,  I  have  the  honor  to  com- 
municate herewith  the  annual  statement  of  the  num- 
ber and  designation  of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United 
States  by  sea  from  foreign  countries,  during  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1855,  compiled  from  returns  made 
to  this  Department  by  collectors  of  customs  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  said  act. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  Department  in  1853 
with  a  view  to  obviate  the  pre^^ous  absence  of  uni- 
formitj",  and  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  returns  of  col- 
lectors, on  which  the  statement  is  based,  and  which 
were  referred  to  in  the  letter  that  accompanied  the  last 
annual  statement,  and  in  that  which  accompanied  the 
preceding  one,  have  conduced  most  favorably  to  the 
desired  end. 

Previously  to  the  statement  of  1854  but  two  reca 
pitulations  were  appended  to  the  returns,  namely,  one 
embracing  the  "  arrivals"  in  each  State  during  the 
year ;  the  other  the  number  of  passengers  beloni^ing 
to  each  "  country."  The  statement  now  submitted 
will  be  found  to  embrace  recapitulations  exhibiting  the 
following  facts : 

1.  Arrival  of  passengers  in  1855. 

2.  Country  where  bom. 

3.  Couutrv  wlwre  thev  mean  to  reside. 
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4.  Age  and  sex. 

5.  Occupation. 

6.  Died  on  the  voyage. 

7.  Comparative  statement  showing  the  countries  in 
■which  -n-ere  born  passengers  arriving  in  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries,  from  December  31, 1852, 
to  December  31,  1855. 

8.  Comparative  statement  showing  the  age  and  sex 
of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries,  from  December  31,  1852,  to  December 
31,  1855. 

9.  Comparative  statement  showing  the  occupation 
of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries,  from  December  31,  1852,  to  December 
31,  1855. 

10.  Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers arriving  in  the  United  States,  by  sea,  from 
foreign  countries,  from  September  30,  1843,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1855. 

Attention  is  once  more  invited  to  the  fact,  that  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1819,  requiring  immigration 
returns,  passengers  "  arriving  by  sea"  seem  alone  con- 
No.  1. — Aerival  of  Passengers 


templated,  and  that  an  amendment  of  that  act,  so  as 
to  embrace  also  those  arriving  by  land,  seems  to  be 
demanded.  The  attention  of  collectors  at  frontier 
custom-houses,  especially  on  the  northern  border,  has 
been  directed  to  such  immigration  by  this  Department, 
and  the  result  has  been  returns  from  the  collector  at 
Oswego,  embracing  the  arrivals  of  5,072  passengers 
during  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  j'ear. 

Although  the  returns  of  collectors  of  customs  of  the 
passengers  arriving  within  their  districts  have  been 
characterized  by  greater  precision  during  the  past  year 
than  heretofore,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement ; 
and  the  present  statement  will,  like  its  predecessors  for 
the  last  two  years,  be  transmitted  to  them  with  a  view 
to  aid  them  in  causing  their  returns  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  law. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marcy. 

Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresent- 
atives. 

Subjoined  are  the  more  important  tables  accompa- 
nying the  Secretarj-'s  letter : 
IN  THE  United  States  in  1855. 


states. 

First 
Quarter. 

Secon* 
Quarter. 

Third 
Quarter, 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

Males. 

Females. 

Sex  not 
stated. 

Total. 

278 

1,362 

1 

19,517 

574 

1,218 

"263 
30 

137 
7,173 

211 
1,151 

1,082 

4 

5,383 

18 

59,516 

4,119 

1,911 

3 

4 

244 

27 

14 

6,254 

699 

2,200 

1,134 

14 

6,985 

51 

46,774 

1,448 

1,914 

3 

■"82 

81 

2 

368 

135 

1,064 

502 

3 

4,292 

13 

40,755 

1,440 

1,792 

""3 

243 
81 
18 
6,593 
1,077 
335 

2,147 

17 

10,4:34 

52 

101,765 

3,909 

3,682 

3 

555 

142 

97 

11,741 

1,167 

4,457 

849 

4 

7,539 

31 

64,797 

8,672 

3,138 

8 

4 

205 

77 

69 

7,647 

955 

293 

12 

2,996 

21 

17,973 

83 

166,562 

7,581 

6,880 

6 

7 

772 

219 

166 

20,38S 

2.122 

4,750 

Florida            

California ; . . . 

Total 

31,850 

81,478 

60,005 

57,143 

140,181 

90,283 

12      1   230,476    1 

No,  II 

Countries. 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Great  Britain 

British  America. . . 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Sicily. 

Sardinia 

Turkey 

Holland 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Belgium 

Eussia 

Germany 

Poland 


— COITNTEY 

Total. 

,  88,871 

.  49,627 

.     5,275 

,     1,176 

2,251 

7,761 

6,044 

951 

205 

4,433 

1,024 

23 

5 

9 

2,588 

528 

5,609 

1,506 

13 

66,219 

462 


WHERE  Born. 

Countries. 

Norway  &  Sweden. 
South  America. . . . 

Mexico 

Central  America.. 

China 

West  Indies 

Azores 

Society  Islands. . .. 
Sandwich  Islands.. 

East  Indies 

Australia 

Asia 

Madeira  Islands. . . 

Africa 

United  States 

Not  stated 


Total. 

821 

191 

420 

1 

526 

887 

175 

1 

7 

6 

4 

8 

1 

14 

29,599 

145 


Total 230,476 

Citizens  of  the  U.S.  29,599 

Aliens 200,877 


No.  III. — COUNTEY  WUERE  THEY   MEAN  TO   EeSIDE. 

United  States 205,217 

In  other  countries 6,285 

Country  of  proposed  residence  not  stated 18,974 

Total 230,476 

No.  IV. — Age  and  Se.t. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Sex  not 
stated. 

Total. 

Under  5  years — 

10,117 

9,819 

19,936 

Between  5&10.. 

9,200 

8,833 

18,033 

"        10  "  15. . 

8,005 

7,071 

15,076 

15  "20.. 

20,008 

17.302 

87,310 

«        20  "25.. 

24,154 

15,413 

89,567 

"        25  "30.. 

24,030 

10,798 

34,823 

"        30  "  85. . 

15,609 

6,099 

21,708 

85  "40.. 

12,777 

5,250 

18,827 

40  and  upward... 

15,074 

9,'2S1 

25,155 

Age  not  stated.. . . 
Total 

407 

417 

i2 

836 

140,181 

90,283 

12 

230,476 

No.  V. — Occupation. 


Occupations. 


Merchants 

Mechanics.. . . 

Farmers 

Mariners 

Miners 

Laborers 

Lawyers 

Physicians 

Clergymen 

Servants 

Other  occupations 

Not  stated 

Total 


Males. 


14,759 

14,997 

34,693 

1,156 

232 

42,580 

224 

247 

149 

62 

1,496 

29,586 


140,181        90,263 


2,536 

345 

87,402 


14,759 

14,997 

84,693 

1,156 

2.32 

42,580 

224 

247 

149 

2,593 

1,841 

117,000 

280,476 


No.  VI. — Died  on  the  Voyage. 


To  ports  of  Mass 

"         New  York . 

"         Penn 

"  Maryland . . 
"  Louisiana. . 
"         Texas 


Total. 


3 

182 
2 
7 
22 


5 
150 
8 
2 
20 
1 


I     408 


No.  X. — Statement  of  the  Nu.mbeb  of  Passengers  Ar- 
riving IN  the  United  States  by  Sea  feo.m  Foreign 
Countries,  from  Sept.  80,  1854,  to  Dec.  81, 1855. 


Engli.-ih  writers  say  that  the  late  extraordinary  emi- 
gration from  Ireland  (1846^1854)  has  done  much  to 
improve  its  condition. 


Years  ending 

Males. 

Females. 

Sex  not 
stated. 

Total. 

Sept.  30,1844.. 

48,897 

85,867 

.... 

84,764 

1845.. 

69,188 

49,290 

1,406 

119,884 

1846.. 

90,973 

66.778 

897 

158,643 

1847.. 

184,750 

96,747 

1,057 

282,634 

1848.. 

186,128 

92,883 

472 

229,483 

1849.. 

179,258 

119,915 

442 

299,010 

1850.. 

200,903 

113,.392 

1,038 

316,383 

Dec.  81,  18.'50.. 

88,282 

27,107 

181 

6'^,570 

1851.. 

246,017 

163,745 

66 

408,828 

1852.. 

898,470 

898,470 

1853.. 

286,596 

164,181 

400,777 

1854.. 

284,887 

175.587 

460,474 

1855.. 
Total 

140,181 

90,287 

h 

280.476 

1,805,055 

1,195,775 

404,041 

8,402,871 
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In  addition  to  this  government  table  here — which 
begins  at  September,  184.'j,  and  does  not  give  the 
means  of  comparison  between  calendar  years  till  1850, 
we  insert  one  prepared  from  the  original  authorities  in 
a  form  somewhat  more  available : 

United  States'  Eetubk  op  Akbivau  from  Abroad, 


Year«. 

Arnerff'ani  and 

Of  vbom  were 

For«ifrn6rfl. 

Foreljrner*. 

IMO— 1830 

203,979 

1S80— 1640 

762,869 

July,  1840— July,  1841 

83,504 

1842 

101,107 

1848 

75,107 

Jan.  1— Dec.  31,  1844 

9.3,367 

1845 

130,759 

1846 

178,685 

1847 

238,976 

1848 

242,180 

1849 

298,.%43 

18.'50 

82.%4I51 

284^504 

1851 

408,828 

879,461 

1852 

898.470 

872,725 

18.53 

400,777 
460,474 

808,64:3      : 
427,883 

1854 

1S55 

230,476 

200,877 

We  also  add  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  German  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  Up  to  1851,  it  is  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gaebler 
in  Hubnen's  Statistilc ;  and  includes  onlj*  those  who 
sailed  from  German  ports.  The  j-ears  1852  and  185.3 
are  from  our  government  returns,  and  include  all 
arrivals.     There   is  a  considerable  business  done  in 
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bringing  German  emigrants  to  England  for  them  to 
take  passage  thence  to  America ;  others  sail  from  Ant- 
werp and  Havre.  Gaebler's  Stati-stics  after  1845  are 
made  up  from  the  returns  of  different  sea-ports : 


ElUGBANTB  TO  THE   UslTED 

1819 4,700 

1820 2,200 

1821 2,40fJ 

1822 2,.V)0 

1823 2  7f>0 

1824 4,:i00 

1825 4,800 

1826 11,000 

1827 9,500 

1828 8,000 

1829 1.5,(XX) 

1830 no  return. 

1881 15,100 

1882 24,200 

1838 20,000 

1834 24,000 

18-35 17,000 

1836 24,0^)0 

1837 33  000 


States  from  GEEHAyy. 

1888 20,000 

1839 2S,0fXJ 

1840 28,000 

1841 22,000 

1842 20,000 

1843 23,000 

1S44 43.701 

1845 67.209 

1846 106,662 

1847 110,4.34 

1848 83,.'>n 

1849 .  85.12T 

1850 89,888 

18.51 113.199 

From  U,  8.  Bcports. 

1852 144,894 

16.58 141,928 

1854 21.5,000 

1855 71,823 


The  aiYivals  from  Germany  and  Prussia  in  the 
government  tables  are  here  added  together. 

Ages  of  Emigrants. — The  following  table,  whigh 
was  among  those  sent  to  Congress  )jy  the  State  De- 
partment a  few  days  since,  has  not  till  now  been  pub- 
lished. It  gives  the  details  of  a  matter  which  has 
been  a  good  deal  discussed,  the  age  and  chance  of  life 
of  the  foreigners  who  arrive  here  : 


COMPAKATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING   TUB  AGB   AND   SeX  OP   PaSSESGEBS  ARBIVING   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   FBOM   FOKEIGN 

Countries,  from  Dec.  31,  1852,  to  Dkc.  31,  1855. 


Age. 

1853.                                                                   1854.                                 1                                  1855. 

Males. 

Femules.     1       ToIhI.        i       Males.       !     Keinales.    |       Total.       i       Males. 

Females.     |       Tolal.       ^ 

15,470 

15,320 
14,506 
29.112 
61,022 
83,0.5:j 
26,867 
14,575 
26,685 

14,388 

14,752 
18,377 
25,105 
87,541 

20,.556 
14,081 
7,015 
17,366 

29,858 
80,072 
27,883 
54,217 
98,563 
5.3.609 
40,448 
21,590 
44,051 

18.789     1      17  692 

36,4'5l 
84,-326 
29,206 
75,874 
89.248 
74,764 
42,404 
80.011 
47  877 

10,117 
9.200 
8,005 
2O,00S 
24,154 
24,0-30 
15,609 
12,777 
15,874 

9,819    1     19.9:ifi 

Between  5  and  10 

10    "    15 

"        15    "    20 

20    "    25 

25    "    80 

"        80    "    85. 

"        85    "    40 

17,920 
15,539 
43,841 
56,411 
51,940 
80,028 
20,555 
29,476 

16,406 
1.3,617 
82,083 
32,807 
22,824 
12,-376 
9.456 
17,901 

8,883 

7,071 

17,302 

15,418 

10,798 

6,099 

5,250 

9,981 

18,0.^3    1 

15.076 

87.310 

89,567 

84,828 

21,708 

18,027 

25,155 

The  following  table  shows  the  immigration  at  Xew 
York  for  the  last  four  j'ears,  with  monthly  compari- 
sons: 


January . . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 

December . 

Total... 


4,901 
11,9.58 

9,685 
28,283 
30,212 
45,578 
22,898 
83,632 
80,288 
28,201 
81,485 
17,824 


284,945 


1854. 


15,514 
4,445 
3,758 
81,148 
54,078 
25,807 
35,247 
39,416 
25,759 
38,378 
20,276 
25.396 


319,223 


7.485 

6,123 

2,069 

10,195 

24,177 

19,428 

15,716 

9,180 

11,706 

18,:342 

7,4.53 

9,860 


1856. 


2,:344 

2,224 

4,584 

8,295 

19,006 

20,024 

15,840 

17,258 

14,078 

16,966 

16,746 

4,287 


136,2*3    I   141,673 


The  proportion  of  Irish  and  Germans  arrived  during 
the  year  185C  appears  from  the  following  table : 


German*.    1        Tola!. 


January  .... 
February.. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 

December . . 

Total. 


43,996 


5.S4 

548 

220 

444 

1,040 

1.205 

8,237 

2,220 

6.616 

6,303 

6,015 

6,046 

.^068 

6,005 

6,090 

7,789 

4,286 

6,247 

6,591 

7,615 

5,201 

7,.344 

1,388 

2,241 

2..344 

2,224 

4.684 

8.295 

19,006 

20,024 

1^S46 

17.2,53 

14.078 

16,986 

16,745 

4,287 


55,846    I    141,672 


Last  year  there  was  an  iniusually  small  amount  of 
emigration,  owing  to  the  war.  the  drafts  for  the  army 
and  navy,  increased  employment  at  home,  and  the 
check  given  to  emigration  to  the  United  States  by  the 
stringent  American  regulation.^*  and  the  political  objec- 
tions to  Catholics  and  the  Irish,  and  to  naturalization, 


which  had  before  been  freely  granted.  The  employ- 
ment of  manj-  large  steamers  now  disengaged  from  the 
transport  service  and  reduced  fares,  coupled  with  the 
prosperous  state  of  Canada  and  Australia,  wiU  lead  to 
an  increased  emigration  in  1857. 

Statistics  of  Emigration  to  the  United  States. — The 
emigration  of  the  past  year  shows  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  year  1855,  but  is  much  less 
than  anj-  other  year  since  1848.  The  following  are 
the  figures : 

1851 289,601 

18.53  .S<M>,992 

1853 284.945 

18.54 819.223 

1855 186.2-3.'J 

1856 141,915 

The  tide  of  emigration  during  the  year  1856  did  not 
set  in  steadily  until  June  and  July. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  arrivals  and  the 
proportion  of  emigrants : 


From  1800—1810  70,081 
"  1810—1820  114,006 
"  1820—1880  135,086 
"  1830—1840  570,000 
"    1840—1850  1,678,388 


Coiintrieg.  Arriva's.  h 

Ireland 44,090  ! 

Germany 55,855  I, 

Encland 28,681  |: 

Scotland 4,678  [ 

Wales 1,-376 

France 2,931  ! 

Spain 324 

Switzerland 2,75'^ 

Holland 8,137  1, 

Norwav 4.38  I 

Sweden 918  I 

Denmark 471 

July 690  , 

From  the  want  of  coal,  Ireland  is  ill-fitted  for  manu< 
Picturing  industry  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  its  soil  and 
climate,  it  is  much  better  suited  to  pustura,^  than  to 
tillage.  In  1854  the  further  rx'duction  of  it.s  ]x>pala- 
tion  by  one  or  two  millions,  by  emigration,  was  con- 
sidered favorable  to  its  well-being. 


Conntries.  Arrirala. 

Portugal 20 

Belsium 835 

West  Indies 225 

Nova  Scotia.  .30 

Sardinia 420 

South  America 161 

Canaila 67 

China S 

Sicily 10 

Mexico. la 

Kussia. 67 

Turkey 4 

Greece 8 
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Citiz 


January  . . . 
February.. . 

March 

April 

May 

Julie 

July 

August .... 
September 

October 

November. 
December. 


2,002 
2,003 
2,576 
4,184 
6.551 
5,119 
4,231 
3,930 
3,*39 
3,973 
3,518 
1.800 


Total 89,319 


Emi^anU. 

2,344" 

2,244 

4,584 

8,285 

19,006 

25,024 

15,848 

17,253 

14,058 

16,986 

16,745 

4,550 


141,915 


Total. 


4,848 

4,207 

7,154 

12,479 

25,557 

25,143 

20.076 

21,183 

17,497 

20,959 

20,263 

6,350 


185,234 


The  following  tables,  in  connection  with  the  above 
figures,  will  be  found  interesting : 

The  pee  cent.  Ixceease  of  Population  in  the  United 

States. 

1800—1810 7,389,884    Increase  about  40  per  cent. 


1810— lt20 9,638,131 

1820—1830 12,868,020 

1880— 1S40 17,669,458 

1840—1850 23,191,870 


The  pek  cest.  Inckease  op  Immigeation  in  the  United 

States. 

1800—1810 70,801    Increase  about  1  per  cent. 

1810—1820 114006  "  "        IJ      " 

1820—1830 135,086  "  "        14      " 

1830—1840 570,000  "  "        8}      " 

1840—1550 1,678,338  "  «        7        « 

The  Emigration  q/'1856. — The  following  table,  show- 
ing the  destination  of  emigrants  who  landed  at  Castle 
Garden,  New  York,  during  the  j-ear  1856,  and  the 
amount  of  cash  means  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  ar- 
rival, is  made  up  from  the  official  table  prepared  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  : 


Destination. 

Passengers. 

Cash  means. 

Average 
per  head. 

148 

177 

250 

6.494 

1,354 

2,262 

55,055 

3.243 

11,749 

7,085 

1,388 

11,664 

3,296 

13,327 

2,380 

773 

81 

1,164 

567 

66 

178 

47 

12 

30 

171 

76 

30 

1,064 

14 

178 

460 

407 

11 

2 

427 

1,574 

8,526 

"  "2 
11 

80 
12 

"1 

2,113 

$3,986  50 

2,772  81 

5,857  50 

162,986  23 

29,921  60 

99,581  89 

2,101,656  80 

295,430  66 

694,785  48 

681,687  81 

150,184  72 

1.400,482  43 

■331,057  38 

1,984,125  10 

842,683  75 

167,608  25 

4,102  50 

60,704  28 

2.5,192  43 

8,829  60 

8,945  50 

8,207  00 

668  00 

1,707  50 

10,058  22 

8,325  75 

4,709  00 

109,122  19 

1,380  00 

11,306  50 

2.5,317  75 

84,691  59 

8,288  00 

800  00 

66,048  00 

82,0=36  "38 
652,328' 35 

i5'6o 

1,107  00 
1,722  50 
1,327  66 

26 '60 
120,979  98 

$26  93 
15  66 

21  43 
26  68 

22  09 

43  44 
88  17 
91  12 

59  13 
96  20 

108  20 
126  62 
100  44 
148  88 
143  94    • 
215  43 

40  64 
52  15 

44  43 
68  02 

60  25 
174  01 

55  58 

56  91 
58  80 

109  54 
156  66 
102  55 

98  57 
68  61 
55  03 
85  23 
293  82 
150  00 
181  00 

22"82 
76'51 

"t'so 

100  63 

57  41 

110  63 

26  60 
67  25 

New  Hampshire 

Ma.ssachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Utah 

Washint'ton 

1  New  Bran.swick 

South  America 

;  Central  America. 

Unknown 

Total  

141,625 

$9,642,104  00 

$68  08 

siderable  larger  than  during  the  last  five  months  of 
1855.  The  account  of  cash  means  was  not  kept  until 
after  the  first  seven  months  of  1855.  The  number  of 
vessels  bringing  emigrants  last  j'ear  was  579,  from  21 
different  ports  of  Europe,  and  not  one  serious  accident 
has  occurred  during  the  disembarkation.  Some  emi- 
grants, ill-advised  by  interested  parties,  have  declined 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  have  consequently 
been  plundered  in  various  ways,  sometimes  irremedia- 
bly. The  governments  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  have 
made  it  a  penal  offense  to  solicit  or  book  emigrants  for 
inland  travel  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  European  governments  will  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

Since  the  22d  of  August  last  a  system  of  aiding 
destitute  emigrants  has  been  established,  which  has 
proved  highly  beneficial.  Since  that  date  in  1855,  210 
families  were  assisted  to  the  amount  of  .32,309  25  ;  in 
158  the  advances  have  already  been  repaid,  amounting 
to  $1,456  25. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  arrivals  during  two  weeks 
of  Januarj',  1857,  only: 


Dale. 


Jan.  1 

■  1 
2 
2 

■  2 
2 

•  2 
2 

•  3 
8 
8 

•  5 
5 

•  8 

•  18 

■  14 


Vessel. 

Henry  Clay... 

Columbia 

Victoria 

Fidelia 

Palestine 

Calhoun 

Red  Eover 

Wm,  Neilson. . 
Wm.  V.  Moses 
St.  Nicholas... 

Orpheus 

Switzerland... . 
Northampton . 

Union 

Germania 

Gauntlet 


Where  from, 

Liverpool... 

London 

Liverpool.. 

London 

Liverpool. . , 
Havre 

Bremen. . . . 
Liverpool. . 

London 

Bremen 

Havre 


Number  of 
passengers. 


219 
418 
123 
250 
119 
280 
158 
303 
280 
165 


115 
49 
77 
67 


3,250 


The  Destination  of  Emigrants. — The  following  table 
shows  the  destination  and  amount  of  money  possessed 
by  all  the  emigrants  who  arrived  at  New  York  during 
the  eleven  months  previous  to  July  30,  1856  : 


Destination. 

Six  Neve  England  States  

Fifteen  Slave  States  and  D.  C. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Utah 

Oregon 

Total 

Total  of  the  Free  States  and 
Territories 


Number  of 

Amount  of  their 

Emigrants. 

Cash  Capital. 

8,148 

$121,523  01 

8,256 

194.888  78 

89,943 

1,291,628  09 

2,272 

214,955  79 

9,421 

546,033  78 

6,117 

479,6.33  90 

1,309 

101,861  63 

T,713 

698.456  31 

2,837 

199,360  86 

10,000 

1,045,601  38 

1,855 

248,8.36  40 

806 

165,125  18 

805 

85,156  00 

3 

128  00 

1,829 

55,670  93 

1 

10  00 

105,707    I  $5,398,369  54 


102,461      $5,203,480  SI 


Of  late  years  (185.3 — 1857)  there  has  been  more 
immigration  to  the  State  of  Texas  than  formerly, 
especially  b}'  Germans,  who  liave  formed  large  settle- 
ments in  several  counties  in  the  western  portions  of 
the  State,  where  land  can  be  had  at  50  cents  to  $1  per 
acre,  and  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  favorable. 

Emioration  and  Immigration. — The  following 
from  IIubser's  '■'■  Jiihrhucher"  for  1854,  gives  the  des- 
tinations of  natives  of  Gennanj'  embarking  from  the 
ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  : 


The  total  number  of  arrivals  during  the  j'ear  is 
about  six  thousand  more  than  the  previous  3'ear,  and  1 
the  proportion  of  cash  means  to  each  passenger  is  con- 


DesHnation. 


1847.       IS48.       1849, 


United  States 

Brltisl)  America. 
All  other  places. . 

Total 


I.   I    1850.    I 


32,287  38,.'V>9  32,12(V81,4?1  !44,.531  ;70,984 
7,339  1,322 ,  316  593  647 1  4,948 
1,671  I  1,651     1,814    1,2441  4.594    4,585 


41,810  136,632  134,249  138,268  59J72 180,467 


I  4.594 
|49J72 


EMI 


599 


EMI 


EmoBATiON  FEOM  Great  Bbttain. 


To  North 
American  colonies, 


To  the  United  Stat«a. 


Xamber 


Kal«  per  cent,  to 
whole  emlf^mtioD. 


To  AutralUn 

Coloniei  and  Xew 

Zealand. 


To  all  other 
placet. 


Total. 


1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1&50 

1831 

1882 

18*$ 

1884 

1*35 

1886 

1837 

1888 

is;«> 

1840 

1841 

1842 

184:5 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1S50 

1S51,  to  March  31st. 
Total 


8,741 
12,818 
12,648 
12,084 
13,807 
80,574 
58,067 
66,839 
28,808 
40,060 
15,573 
84,226 
29,884 
4,577 
12,658 
82,293 
88,164 
54,123 
23,518 
22,924 
81,808 
43,489 

lU9,ti80 

31,065 

41,367 

32,961 

1,197 

842,898 


5,651 

7,063 

14,526 

12,817 

15,678 

24,837 

23,418 

82.872 

29,lf)9 

3;J,074 

26,720 

37,774 

86,770 

14,;»2 

88,536 

40,642 

45,017 

63,862 

28,3:» 

48,660 

58,538 

82,239 

142,154 

188,2.33 

219,450 

228,078 

53,142 

1,536,467 


87-28 
83-79 
51-87 
49-12 
50-25 
43-73 
28-16 
81-87 
46-55 
43-89 
6tJ-07 
50-09 
61-05 
48-14 
58-91 
44-79 
37-96 
49-75 
49-58 
61-77 
62-61 
63-83 
55-04 
75-87 
78-27 
79-43 
91-57 


58-55 


485 

903 

715 

1,056 

2,016 

1,242 

1,561 

8,783 

4,093 

2,800 

1,860 

8,124 

5,054 

14,021 

15,786 

15,850 

82,6-25 

8,584 

8,478 

2,229 

830 

2.347 

4,949 

23,904 

3-A191 

16,037 

_  ^-^^ 
'204.385' 


114 

116 

114 

185 

197 

2<A 

114 

196 

517 

288 

325 

298 

326 

292 

227 

1,958 

2,786 

1,835 

1,881 

1,878 

2,830 

1.8-26 

1,487 

4,887 

6,490 

8,773 

736 


14,891 
2(),'J()0 
28,003 
26,092 
31,195 
56.907 
88,160 
103,140 
62,527 
76,2-22 
44,478 
75.417 
72.<i84 
:«.222 
C-J,-207 
90,748 

M-y.'j'.Ki 

.'.".'.il-i 

70,656 

93..'-/n 

129.N01 

257.-270 

248,0^9 

299.498 

280,849 

5'«.036 


40,3-20 


2,6-24,070 


Whether  the  foreign  immigration  can  be  kept  up  [  grated  in  the  two  year.s  having  been  respectivelj'  134,- 
very  long  at  its  present  high  figure  must  be  doubted.  1  789  and  G5,3G3,  it  follows  that  the  mechanics  and 
The  wars  in  Europe,  which  it  was  thought  would  check     skilled  workmen  connected  with  the  building  and  con- 


the  tide,  have,  however,  had  no  effect  as  j-et.  The 
number  arrived  in  New  York  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31st,  1854,  was  29,02.3,  against  29,G57  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1853. 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  of  the 
emigrants  from  England  in  1854  and  '55  : 

1854.  1835. 

Blacksmiths  and  farriers 1 ,574  881 

Braziers,  tinsmiths,  and  whitesmiths 813  148 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  potters,  etc Ill  82 

Bricklavtus,  masons,  plasterers  and  slaters    8,984  1,814 

Builder's 69  85 

Cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers 182  81 

Carpenters  and  joiners 5,185  2,541 

Carvers  and  gilders 65  64 

Coach-makers,  etc 50  25 

Coal  miners 177  63 

Coopers. 269  171 

Ensineors 817  2S5 

Millwright? 86  10 

Miners  and  quarrymen 4,112  1,673 

Painters,  plumbers,  paper-hangers  and  I        -qt  gg. 

glaziers ( 

Sawyers 213  141 

Shipwrights 61  15 

Smiths  (general) 216  258 

Surveyors. 27  82 

Turners 45  25 

Wheelwrights 196  JOO 

Mechanics  not  boforo  specified S,.S93  2,545 

Total 21,347      11,155 

To  this  statement  the  following  remarks   are  sub- 
joined :    The  total  number  of  such  adults  who  emi- 


structive  trades,  who  leave  the  country,  form  the  pro- 
portion of  alwut  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number. 
Farmers,  agricultural  and  general  laborers,  and  those 
identified  with  land,  constitute  one  half  of  the  bulk  of 
emigrants. 

The  number  of  foreigners  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  since  1790,  may  he  stated  as  follows ;  the  ar- 
rivals from  1790  to  18-20  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Tucker ;  those  subsequent  to  that  period, 
are  obtained  from  the  custom-house  reports. 

Arrivals  of  Foeeigskes  is  tub  UxnxD  States. 


Years. 


I   AirivaU. 


1790—1800  : 
1800—1810  I 
1810—18-20  ' 
1820—1821  I 
1621—1822 
1822—1823 
182:5—1824 
1824—13-25  1 
1S2.5— 1826 
1826—1827 
18-27—1823 
1828—1829 
1829— 18-'?0 
1830— 1 881 
18:51—1832 
l.-r8-2— 18:53 
18->5— 18.34 
1S.54— IS.V) 
is:?.-)— 18.36 


50,000 

70,000 

114.000 

5.993 

7.8-29 

6,749 

T.0s8 

8,5:52 

10,151 

12,413 

26.114 

24,459 

27.1.5:5 

23.074 

45,237 

56.547 

65.83.^ 

.V2.^99 

62,473 


ls56— 18:57 ,  7s,083 

l-v37— 1<38 '  59,.3«3 

18:58— 1 8:59 '  5-2.163 

1S59— 1840 '  84,146 

1^)— l>v41 1  8.3..'i04 

IMl— 1842 :  101.107 

184-2—1843 !  75,159 

184:5— lsl4 1  74,607 

1844—134.5 1  102,415 

1845— 1>46 147,051 

1816— I'.i: 220.182 

1848  (15  mos.)  to  Sept.  80.  296,887 

l«4!t.  1  Tear  to        "        .1  296.933 

IS.")*),          "                "        ,!  279.980 

l>.5-2,  (15  mos)  to  Jan.  1. . .  i  489.437 

1>."):5,  to  1st  Januarr 372.7-25 


1854. 
18.V), 

iN^e, 


36^.643 
l:?6,2S3 
141.950 


Nativities  of  Passengers  arrivi.no  ix  thf.  UxixKn  States. 


TTnitod  St.ites 

Ireland 

Groat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Germany 

Prussia,  Austria,  Germany  and  Holland. 
All  others 


Year  ending  Sept.  SO,  1*45. 


Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1647. 


Male. 


4.221 
.8,358 
32,781 
19,718 
21,148 
11,083 


Female, 


Male. 


1.1-26 
3.9lil 
30,1  ■^3 
13,074 
14.010 
8,971 


165  I 

822  ; 

887 


Female. 


S.0-<1  1,408 

15.966  I  18,3.59 

7-2,429  i  ,56,087 

4.3,3.50  •29,:506 

45.921  I  30,705 

17,735  I  11,125 


25 
215 


Year  ending  Dee.  tl,  ISSi. 


Male. 


Female. 


'2:5.a53  I  2.474 

85.715  I  71,808 

109.-253  I  88,937 

286  I    84.2<V5  56,624 

236  I    86.1^5  I  58,342 

456      1.5,484  8,704 


Sezaat 


25 

2^600 
•2,600 
2,953 


Law  in  Regard  to  Eniigrants.< — By  the  law  of  the 
St:ito  of  New  York,  passed  April,  1857,  it  is  provided 
that, 

\o  person  shall.  In  any  city  of  this  State,  solicit  emigrant 
passengers  or  their  luggage  for  emigrant  boarding-hoiisos,  pas- 
senger-otflces,  forwarding  transportation  lines,  or  for  steam- 
ers, ghips  or  vessels  bound  or  about  to  proceed  to  any  port 
not  within  this  State  ;  or  for  any  person  or  for  any  company 
selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  passage-tickets,  or  contracting  or 
offering  to  contract  for  passage  in  any  such  steamer,  ship  or 


vessel  without  a  license  for  that  purpose,  which  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  one  year  from  its  date ;  such  license  may  be  is- 
sued and  revoked  in  the  discretion  of  the  JIayor  of  the  city 
wherc  such  IWnsc  may  have  l)een  granted,  except  in  the  city 
of  New  Vork,  In  which  such  license  may  be  issued  or  revoked 
only  by  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion. Such  persons  receiving  such  license  shall  pay  the  sum 
of  $20,  and  give  a  bond,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  in  the 
penalty  of  $.500.  conditioned  for  the  pood  behavior  and  the 
obscr\-anco  to  him  of  the  provisions  this  act,  to  the  Mayor  of 
I  the  city  issuing  the  same,  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emi- 


EMI 


600 


ENA 


pration,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  money  thus  received  or 
collected  on  said  bonds  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  said  city,  or 
of  the  emigrant  fund.  Every  person  so  licensed  shall  wear 
in  a  conspicuous  place  about  his  person  a  badge  or  plate,  of 
such  character  and  in  such  time  and  manner  as  said  Mayor, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  such  Commissioners  shall  pre- 
scribe, with  the  words,  "  Licensed  Emigi'ant  Rnnnei-"  in- 
scribed thereon,  with  his  name  and  the  number  of  his  license. 
No  person  who  is  not  of  approved  good  moral  character  shall 
be  licensed  as  such  runner.  Every  person  who  shall  solicit 
alien  emigrant  passengers  or  others,  for  the  benefit  of  board- 
ing-houses, passenger-offices,  or  forwarding  or  transportation 
lines,  or  for  any  steamer,  ship  or  vessel  bound  or  about  to 
proceed  to  any  port  not  within  the  State  of  New  York,  or  for 
any  person  or  company  selling  or  offering  for  sale  passage- 
tickets,  or  contracting  or  offering  to  contract  for  passage  in 
any  such  steam-ship  or  vessel,  upon  any  street,  lane,  alley,  or 
upon  any  dock,  pier  or  public  highway,  or  in  any  other  place 
within  the  corporate  bounds  of  any  city  in  this  State,  or  upon 
any  waters  adjacent  thereto,  over  which  any  of  said  cities 
may  have  jurisdiction,  without  such  license,  shall  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  prison  or  jail  not  less  than  three  months, 
nor  exceeding  one  year. 

The  bonds  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  sections  maybe  sued 
by  and  in  the  name  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  in  which  such 
license  may  have  been  issued,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York 
by  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  in 
any  court  having  cognizance  thereof ;  and  in  case  of  a  breach, 
the  Mayor,  or  the  said  Commissioners,  shall  recover  the  full 
penalty  of  said  bond. 

All  personal  baggage  of  emigrant  passengers  arriving  at 
the  port  of  and  destined  for  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be 
landed  at  the  place  or  pier  designated  as  the  landing-place  in 
said  city  for  emigrant  passengers ;  and  the  captain,  owners, 
and  consignees  of  every  ship  or  vessel  arriving  at  said  port 
with  emigrant  passengers  destined  for  said  city,  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  subject  and  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50  for 
each  and  every  emigrant  passenger,  or  his  personal  baggage, 
landed  at  any  place  or  pier  other  than  the  place  or  pier  afore- 
said ;  which  penalty  shall  be  a  lien  upon  such  ship  or  vessel, 
and  may  be  enforced  and  recovered  by  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  either  by  an  action  or  by 
warrant  of  attachment,  under  and  pursuant  to  article  first  of 
title  eighth  of  chapter  eighth  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

The  Health  Officer  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner 
or  owners,  consignee  or  consignees,  master,  commander  or 
person  having  charge  of  every  vessel  having  emigrant  pas- 
sengers on  board  of  such  vessel,  destined  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  land  such  passengers  and  their  personal  baggage,  at 
such  pier  or  place  in  the  said  city  of  New  York  as  has  been 
or  may  at  any  time  be  designated  specially  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Emigration  for  the  landing  of  emigrant  passengers 
and  their  personal  baggage  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
land  such  passengers  or  their  personal  baggage  at  any  other 
pier  or  place  ;  and  the  owner  and  master  of  any  vessel,  from 
which  passengers  or  their  personal  baggage  shall  be  landed, 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  f.'JO  for  each  and  every  person  or  his  baggage 
so  landed  in  violation  thereof;  which  penalty  shall  be  forth- 
with a  lien  on  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  may  be  immediately, 
upon  such  violation,  sued  for,  enforced  and  recovered,  with 
costs  of  suit,  in  the  name  of  and  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Emigration,  either  by  an  action  in  any  court  having  cogni- 
zance thereof,  or  by  an  attachment  under  and  pursuant  to 
article  first  of  title  eighth,  chapter  eighth,  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  for  which  purpose  the  said  Commis- 
sioners of  Emigration  shall  forthwith  be  creditors  of  such 
ship  or  vessel,  and  having  a  direct  lien  on  such  ship  or 
vessel,  for  said  penalty ;  the  said  penalty,  when  recovered, 
to  be  applied  and  used  by  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  said  Commissioners  are  constituted. 

Eminent  Domain.  The  right  of  the  State  to 
its  public  property  or  domain  is  absolute,  and  excludes 
that  of  its  own  subject.s  as  well  as  other  nations.  The 
national  proprietary  right  in  respect  to  those  things 
belonging  to  7)rivate  individuals,  or  bodies  corporate, 
within  its  territorial  limits,  is  absolute,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
cludes that  of  other  nations  ;  but  in  respect  to  the 
numbers  of  the  State,  it  la  paramount  only,  and  forms 
what  is  called  the  eminent  domain  ;  that  is,  the  right, 
in  case  of  necessity  or  for  the  public  safetj^,  of  dispos- 
ing of  all  the  propertj-  of  ever^-  kind  within  the  limits 
of  the  State. — Wheat.  Inter.  Law.  See  Corres.  be- 
tween Mr.  "VVebsteu  and  Lord  AsHBUETON,  Dec.  1837. 


Empire  (Lat.  Imperium).  Originally  the  terri- 
tory or  extent  of  land  under  the  command  and  juris- 
diction of  an  emperor.  The  dominions  under  the  sway 
of  ancient  Rome  were  the  first  to  which  the  term  em- 
pire was  applied  ;  they  consisted  of  two  grand  divisions 
— the  Empire  of  the  East,  or,  as  it  was  afterward 
called,  the  Lower  Empire  ;  and  the  Empire  of  the 
West.  The  former  admitted  of  various  subdivisions 
in  reference  to  the  difterent  d3'nasties  to  which  it  was 
subject ;  and  the  latter  became,  about  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  the  German  or  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  sovereign,  or  chief  person  in  the 
empire,  was  named  the  emperor.  But  the  term  empire 
has  in  several  instances  been  employed  to  designate  a 
large  extent  of  dominion,  without  reference  to  the  title 
of  the  ruler  or  sovereign  of  a  country ;  thus  we  hear 
of  the  empire  of  Persia,  Hindostan,  etc.  The  domin- 
ions of  the  Queen  of  England  are  invariably  designated 
the  British  Empire  ;  and  the  epithet  "  imperial"  is 
officially  prefixed  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  term  empire  was  applied  from  1804  to 
1814  to  the  dominions  of  France,  including  all  the 
countries  then  incorporated  with  it  by  the  conquests 
of  Napoleon. 

Emporium,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  a  city  or 
a  place  where  extensive  commercial  transactions  are 
carried  on  ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
commercial  centre  of  a  countrj',  or  the  place  to  which 
buyers  and  sellers,  from  various  countries,  resort. 

Empyreuma  (Gr.  efnrvpevu,  I  kindle).  A  burned 
odor ;  hence,  the  oils  obtained  by  distUling  various 
organic  substances  at  high  temperatures,  are  called 
empyreumatic  oils. 

Enamel  (Fr.  emaU)  a  semi-transparent  or  opaque 
vitrified  substance,  of  the  nature  of  glass,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  by  possessing  a  greater  degree  of  fusibility 
and  opacitj'.  The  compound  which  serves  as  a  basis 
to  most  kinds  of  enamel  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  a 
pure  crystal  glass  or  frit,  ground  up  with  a  fine  calyx 
of  lead  and  tin,  in  certain  proportions  ;  to  which  is 
usually  added  white  salt  of  tartar.  The  different 
kinds  of  enamel  are  made  by  the  addition  of  coloring 
substances,  and  melting  or  incorporating  the  whole  by 
fusion.  For  white  enamel,  Neri  (De  Arte  Vitriar.')  di- 
rects only  manganese  to  be  added  to  the  matter  which 
constitutes  the  basis ;  for  azure,  zaffer  mixed  with 
calx  of  brass  ;  for  green,  calx  of  brass  with  scales 
of  iron,  or  with  crocus  martis  ;  for  black,  zaffer  with 
manganese  or  with  crocus  martis,  or  manganese  with 
tartar ;  for  red,  manganese,  or  calx  of  copper  and 
crude  tartar;  for  purple,  manganese  with  calx  of 
brass  ;  for  j'ellow,  tartar  and  manganese ;  and  for  vio- 
let-colored enamel,  manganese  with  thrice-calcined 
brass  ;  In  making  these  enamels  great  nicety  is  requi- 
site. The  general  way  of  making  the  colored  enamel 
is  this :  Pow^der,  sift,  and  grind  all  the  colors  very 
nicely,  and  first  mix  them  with  one  another,  and  then 
with  the  common  matter  of  enamels  ;  next  set  them  in 
pots  in  a  furnace,  and  when  they  are  well  mixed  and 
incorporated,  cast  them  into  water ;  when  dry,  set 
them  in  a  furnace  again  to  melt ;  and  when  melted, 
take  a  proof  of  the  enamel.  If  too  deep-colored,  add 
more  of  the  common  matter  of  enamels ;  and  if  too 
pale,  add  more  of  the  colors. 

Enameling,  the  art  of  laj-ing  enamel  upon  metals, 
as  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.  Enamel  ornaments  for 
trinkets,  in  almost  endless  varietj',  may  be  produced 
by  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe.  The  enamel  is  usually 
first  drawn  out  into  threads,  or  reduced  to  thin  1am- 
inse,  to  facilitate  the  process  of  fusion  ;  and  by  the 
same  means  the  enamel  maj  be  laid  upon  metals. 
Verj-  elegant  ornamental  work  may  be  thus  produced. 
Enameling  also  signifies  to  paint  in  enamel. 

Enamel  Paintiny  is  performed  on  plates  of  gold  or 
of  copper,  but  seldom  on  silver,  as  this  metal  is  apt  to 
occasion  imperfections  in  the  surface  of  the  enamel. 
Copper  is  the  metal  most  generally  used  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  enameled  with  the  white  enamel,  on  which  paint- 
ing is  executed  with  colors  which  are  melted  in  the 
fire,  where  they  take  a  brightness  and  luster  like  that 
of  ghiss.  This  kind  of  painting  is  particularly  prized 
for  its  peculiar  brightness  and  vivacitj',  which  is  per- 
manent, the  force  of  its  colors  not  being  liable  to  be 
effaced  or  sullied  with  time,  as  in  other  painting,  and 
continuing  always  as  fresli  as  when  it  came  out  of  the 
workman's  hands.  This  method  of  painting  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  miniature ;  larger  works  being 
liable  to  certain  accidents  in  the  operation.  The  most 
perfect  kind  of  enameling  is  practiced  on  plates  of 
gokl,  the  other  metals  being  less  pure.  Copper,  for 
instance,  sometimes  scales  with  the  application ;  and 
silver  turns  the  yellow  white.  To  obviate  the  crack- 
ing of  the  enamel,  the  plates  are  generally  made  a  lit- 
tle round  or  oval  and  rather  thin.  The  operation  is 
usually  commenced  by  laying  on  a  couch  of  white 
enamel  on  both  sides  of  tlie  plate,  which  prevents  tlie 
metal  from  swelling  and  blistering ;  and  this  first  layer 
serves  for  the  ground  of  all  the  other  colors.  The  next 
Btep  is  to  draw  out  exactly  the  subject  to  be  painted 
witli  red  vitriol,  mixed  with  oil  of  spike,  marking  all 
parts  of  the  design  verj-  lightly  with  a  pencil.  After 
this,  the  colors  (very  finelj'  ground,  and  mixed  with 
oil  of  spike  somewhat  tliick),  are  to  be  laid  on,  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  mixtures  and  colors  which  agree 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  sulyect ;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  understand  painting  in  minia- 
ture. When  the  colors  are  all  laid,  tlie  painting  is  to  he 
gently  dried  over  a  slow  fire  to  evaporate  the  oil,  and 
the  colors  are  afterward  melted  to  incorporate  them 
with  the  enamel,  making  the  plate  red-hot  in  a  fire  such 
as  enamelers  use. 

Enchasing,  or  Chasing,  the  art  of  embossing  or 
making  figures  in  low  relief  upon  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals.  It  is  practiced  only  on  hollow  thin 
works,  such  as  watch-cases,  tankards,  cups,  etc.  The 
design  having  been  traced  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  metal,  the  work  is  hammered  upon  steel  blocks  or 
puncheons  introduced  within  ;  and  thus  the  workman 
proceeds  to  indent  the  metal  by  the  successive  appli- 
cation of  the  block  and  hammer  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  design ;  after  whicli  the  work  is  cleared  with 
small  chisels  and  gravers.  In  this  simple  manner  a 
skillful  artist  is  able  to  represent  foliages,  figures,  etc., 
with  admirable  precision. 

Encyclopsedia  (ii;  in,  kvk?.o(,  a  circle,  naideia, 
instruction),  a  term  nearlj'  sjTionjTnous  with  Cyclop.k- 
DiA,  but  sometimes  adopted  in  preference  to  it,  as 
being  etymologically  more  definite  and  complete.  For, 
as  it  has  been  justly  remarked — Cyclopaiia  may  denote 
•'  the  instruction  of  a.  circle,"  as  Cyropadia  is  "  the  in- 
struction of  Cyrus ;"  whereas  in  'Evcyclopcedia,  the 
preposition  determines  the  meaning  to  be  "  instruction 
in  a  circle."  Yossius,  iu  his  book  De  Vitiis  Sei-monis, 
observes,  "that  Cyclopadia  is  used  bj-  some  authors, 
but  EncyclopiFdia  hy  the  best."     See  Cyci-OP-F-UIA. 

England,  the  southern,  and  by  far  the  most  fertile 
division  of  Britain,  corresponds  in  latitude  with  Hol- 
land and  the  north  of  Germany,  extending  from  50° 
to  55°  45'  N.  Its  figure  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its 
extent  of  coast  is  verj-  great,  both  from  being  much 
indented,  and  from  the  sea  bouniling  it  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept along  a  width  of  70  miles  on  the  Scottish  border. 
The  adjacent  seas  are  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east, 
St.  George's  Channel  on  the  west,  and  the  English 
Channel  on  the  south.  No  country  can  be  more  for- 
tunately situated ;  its  climate  is  temperate ;  its  extent 
is  sullicieut  for  its  political  security  ;  while  its  insular 
position  not  only  presents  the  greatest  capabilities  of 
aggrandizement  in  a  commercial  sense,  but  lias,  by  ren- 
dering a  great  militiirj'  force  unnecess.-m-,  in  all  prob- 
ability been  the  chief  cause  of  preventing  the  execu- 
tive branch  from  usurping  absolute  power,  aa  in  the 
countries  of  the  Continent. 

It8  superficial  extent  had  long  been  a  question  of 


considerable  doubt,  and  the  different  estimates  varied 
no  less  than  10,000,000  of  acres.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the 
authority  of  Arthur  Young,  assumed,  in  1798,  the 
superficial  extent  of  England  and  Wales  to  be  nearly 
47,000,000  of  acres ;  a  later  calculation  bj'  Dr.  Beeke, 
approaching  more  to  accuracy-  than  anj-  preceding  one, 
fixed  it  at  38,500,000  acres.  But  according  to  the 
census  of  1851,  the  area  of  the  great  territorial  subdi- 
visions of  Great  Hritian  is  as  follows,  viz. :  England, 
50,922  square  miles  ;  Scotland,  31,324  ;  Wales,  7398  ; 
and  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas,  394  square  miles ; 
making  the  area  of  England  and  Wales  58,320  square 
miles,  or  37,324,915  imperial  acres.  The  forms  of  the 
islands  are  irregular,  and  do  not  approach  simple 
geometrical  figures,  if  we  except  England,  which  was 
not  inaptlj-  compared  by  the  ancients  to  a  triangle. 
The  area  of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  a  square  of  299 
miles  to  the  side  ;  England  to  a  square  of  220  miles  to 
the  side  ;  Scotland  to  a  square  of  177  miles  to  the 
side ;  Wales  to  a  square  of  86  miles  to  the  side  ;  the 
Islands  in  the  British  Seas  to  a  square  of  20  miles  to 
the  side.  While  the  area  is  in  the  ratio  of  these 
squares,  or  as  51,  31,  7,  and  4-10,  the  population  is 
nearly  as  17,  3,  1,  and  1-7 ;  England  has,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  a  square  mile  322  persons,  Wales  136,  Scotland 
onl}-  92,  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  363  persons. 
While  about  21,200,000  acres  of  territorj-  lie  north, 
and  36,400,000  acres  south  of  55°  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  the  populations  on  the  north  and  south  side  of 
the  line  are  respectively  about  3,173,000  and  17,787,000. 

Harbors. — I'ortsmouth,  Milford  Haven,  and  Ply- 
mouth, are  the  finest  harbors  in  England,  and  are  sur- 
passed by  few,  if  an}-,  in  the  world.  Of  these,  Ports- 
mouth is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence.  This  noble 
harbor  is  about  as  wide  at  its  mouth  as  the  Thames  is 
at  Westminster  Bridge,  expanding  within  into  a  capa- 
cious basin,  almost  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  navy 
of  Great  Britain.  Its  entrance  is  unobstructed  by 
an)-  bar  or  shallow  ;  and  it  has  throughout  water  ade- 
quate to  float  the  Lirgest  man-of-war  at  the  lowest 
tides.  The  anchorage-ground  is  excellent,  and  it  is 
entirely  free  from  sunken  rocks,  sand-banks,  or  any 
similar  obstructions.  The  western  side  of  the  harbor 
is  formed  bj-  the  island  of  Portsea ;  and  on  its  south- 
western extremity,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  is 
situiited  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  its  large  and 
important  suburb  of  Portsea.  Here  are  docks  and 
other  establishments  for  the  building,  repair,  and  out- 
fit of  ships  of  war,  constructed  upon  a  verj-  large 
scale,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience.  II, 
Portsmouth  liarbor  has  the  additional  and  important 
advantage  of  opening  into  the  celebrated  road  of  Spit- 
head,  lying  between  the  Hampshire  coast  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  forming  a  safe  and  convenient  retreat 
for  the  largest  fleets.  III.  Milford  Haven  deeply 
indents  the  southern  part  of  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  ot 
great  extent,  and  has  within  it  many  bays,  creeks,  an< 
roads.  The  water  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage-ground 
excellent ;  and  being  completely  land-locked,  ships  lia 
as  safely  in  it  as  if  they  were  in  dock.  lY.  Ply- 
mouth, which,  after  Portsmouth,  is  the  principal  naval 
depot  of  England,  h.is  an  admirable  double  hiR'tior. 
The  roadstead  in  Plymouth  Sound  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  construction,  at  a  vast  exp)ense,  of  a 
stupendous  breakwater  more  than  1,700  \-ards  in  length. 
This  bulwark  protects  the  ships  lying  inside  from  the 
effects  of  the  heavy  swell  thrown  into  the  Sotmd  by 
southerly  and  south-easterly  winds. 

London  stiinds  at  the  head  of  the  river  porta  of 
(Jrcat  Britain.  Considering  the  limited  course  of  the 
Thames,  there  is  probably  no  river  that  is  navigable 
for  large  ships  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sea, 
or  whose  mouth  is  less  obstructed  by  banks,  Lon- 
don is  mainly  indebted  for  the  unrivaled  magnitude  of 
her  commerce  to  her  favorable  situation  on  this  noble 
river ;  which  not  only  gives  her  all  the  advantages  of 
an  excellent  port,  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  largest 
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ships,  but  renders  her  the  emporium  of  the  extensive, 
rich,  and  populous  countrj''  comprised  in  the  basin  of 
the  Thames.  The  port  of  London  extends  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  a  little  below  Blackwall,  and  is  divided 
into  the  Pool,  Limehouse  Reach,  Greenwich  Reach, 
Blackwall  Reach,  and  Bugsby's  Reach.  The  coast- 
ing trade  of  London  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
port  in  the  world,  and  gives  it  superiority  over 
Liverpool. 

Liverpool,  the  principal  seaport  of  England,  lat.  53° 
25'  N.,  long.  2°  69'  W.,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mersey  river,  while  on  the  west  side  are 
the  doclis,  warehouses,  and  other  commercial  build- 
ings. The  area  of  the  wet  docks  is  about  185  acres, 
and  of  the  drj"-  docks  20  acres.  The  entrance  of  the 
Mersey  is  impeded  by  shoals,  but  at  high  water  may 
be  entered  by  the  largest  ships.  The  docks  are  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  in  connection  with  its  situa- 
tion and  inland  communication,  give  it  the  position  it 
holds,  of  the  first  port  in  England,  and  having,  next 
to  New  York,  the  largest  commercial  marine.  The 
Mersey,  now  the  second  commercial  river  in  the  em- 
pire, is  more  incommoded  with  banks  than  the  Thames, 
and  is  in  all  respects  inferior,  as  a  channel  of  naviga- 
tion, to  the  latter.  Still,  however,  it  gives  to  Liver- 
pool verj'  great  advantages ;  and  the  new  channel 
which  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  banks  prom- 
ises to  be  of  much  importance  in  facilitating  the  access 
to  and  from  the  port. 

Bristol  and  Hull  are  both  river  ports.  Owing  to 
the  extraordinarj'  rise  in  the  Bristol  channel,  the  for- 
mer is  accessible  even  to  the  largest  ships.  The  Hum- 
ber  is  a  good  deal  impeded  by  banks ;  but  it  also  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Hull  bj-  verj^  large  vessels.  The 
Tyne  admits  vessels  of  very  considerable  burden  as 
far  as  Newcastle,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
shipping  ports  in  the  empire. 

fStatistics. — The  total  length  of  railways  in  England 
and  Wales  open  for  traffic  at  31st  December,  1853,  was 
5,811  miles.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in 
that  j'ear  was  84,222,961,  of  whom  considerablj'  more 
than  one  half  were  first  and  second  class  passengers. 
The  receipts  from  the  goods  traffic  somewhat  exceed 
those  from  the  passenger  traffic.  The  length  of  lines 
in  course  of  construction  at  30th  June,  1853,  was  491, 
while  the  length  authorized  was  2,969  miles,  nearly 
2,500  miles  being  neither  open  nor  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  total  amount  of  capital  and  loans  au- 
thorized to  be  raised  by  railway  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  previous  to  31st  December,  1852 
(after  deducting  amounts  proposed  for  lines  subse- 
quenth'  abandoned),  was  £356,610,456,  of  which 
£264,165,680  had  been  raised  :  the  amount  raised  in 
1852  was  £16,398,993.  The  numl)er  of  passengers  that 
traveled  by  railway  in  the  half  year  ended  30th  June, 
1854,  was  45,080,316  ;  the  amount  of  receipts  from 
passengers  was  £4,092,661 ;  from  horses,  carriages, 
luggage,  and  mails,  £505,116  ;  from  general  merchan- 
dise, cattle,  minerals,  etc.,  £4,826,825  ;  total  for  six 
months,  £9,424,602.       See  Railroads. 

Electric  Tdegrajth. — Connected  with  the  railways  is 
the  Slectric  telegraph,  which  is  now  stretched  along 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  or  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  conveying 
intelligence  between  distant  points  with  the  rapid- 
itj'  of  lightning.  In  1846,  an  association  under  the 
title  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  <)l)tained  an 
act  of  incorporation,  and  having  bought  up  the  various 
patents  for  electric  telegraphs,  thej'  secured  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  sending  intelligence  through  the  kingdom 
by  this  means.  Since  then  thov  have  been  extending 
their  operations  in  all  directions  ;  but  great  as  are  the 
advantages  conferred  on  the  country  bj'  this  inven- 
tion, there  ia  reason  to  expect  that  the}'  will  be  vastly 
increased  and  extended,  as  the  instrument  is  capable 
of  still  greater  improvements ;  and  when  the  charges 
for  the  conveyance  of  intelligence  are  reduced  to  their 


proper  level,  the  electric  telegraph  will  be  much  more 
generally  used. 

Canals. — The  canals  of  England  are  extremely  nu- 
merous ;  in  fact  no  country  except  Holland  can  enter 
into  competition  with  her  in  this  respect.  The  En- 
glish canals  are  of  moderate  size,  being  from  25  to  30, 
35,  and  40  feet  in  width,  and,  in  general,  from  5  to  6 
feet  in  depth ;  the  barges  navigating  them  are  very 
long,  frequently  70  or  80  feet,  on  a  width  of  10,  12,  or 
14  feet ;  but  in  many  cases  their  dimensions,  at  least 
their  width,  are  necessarily  smaller,  the  less  frequented 
canals  being  narrower  than  those  we  have  mentioned. 
Could  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  have  been 
foreseen,  the  canals  of  England  would  probably  have 
been  made  wider.  For  full  details  with  respect  to  the 
canals  of  England,  and  the  recent  improvements  in 
their  construction,  and  in  traveling  by  them,  tlie 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Canals. 

Bridges. — The  principal  bridges  in  the  kingdom  are 
the  railway  bridges  across  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne, 
and  the  seven  erected  across  the  Thames  at  London, 
four  of  which  have  been  opened  since  1817.  Of  these, 
two,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  are  of  cast-iron, 
the  one  being  of  three  veiy  large  arches,  and  the  other 
of  nine  arches,  each  of  78  feet  span.  The  first  exam- 
ple of  an  iron  bridge  on  a  large  scale,  either  in  En- 
gland or  any  other  country,  was  that  erected  in  1796, 
at  Wearmouth  in  Durham,  the  span  of  which  was  240 
feet.  The  chain  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  and  the 
tubular  bridge  over  the  same  place,  are  wonderful 
examples  of  engineering  skill.  See  article  Bridges, 
etc. 

The  principal  crops  cultivated  in  England  and  Wales 
are  wheat,  oats  and  beans,  barley  and  rye,  turnips  and 
potatoes,  with  clover,  hops,  flax,  etc.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  estimate,  derived  from  authentic 
returns,  has  Ijeen  formed  on  which  much  reliance  can 
be  placed,  either  of  the  extent  of  land  under  different 
crops,  or  of  the  average  product  per  acre.  Mr.  Caird, 
in  his  work  on  English  Agriculture,  p.  522,  gives  the 
following  estimate  as  the  result  of  his  survey  of  En- 
gland in  1850-51  of  the  extent  of  land  under  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  crops,  and  in  fallow,  in  England  : 

Acres. 

Wheat 3,416,750 

Barley  and  rye 1,416,T50 

Oats  and  rye 2,000,000 

Beans  and  peas 1,139,000 

Clover 2,277,750 

Roots  (turnips,  mangold,  potatoes,  etc.)..  2,116,750 

Hops,  gardens  of  all  sorts,  etc 150,000 

Fallow  and  rape 1,300,000 

13,817,000 

Mines — Quarries — /row.  Copper,  Tin,  and  Salt  Works, 
— In  regard  to  minerals,  England  does  not  yield  to  anj' 
countr}'  in  Europe  in  natural  abundance,  and  takes  the 
lead  of  all  in  the  extent  to  which  these  rude  treasures 
have  been  converted  to  purposes  of  utility.  En- 
gland's great  superiority  lies  in  her  coal  mines,  whicli 
are  not  onlj'  more  productive,  but  more  advan- 
tageously situated,  than  those  of  the  Continent.  To 
the  mines  along  the  coast  a  ready  conveyance  is 
aff'orded  by  her  insular  position,  and  to  those  in  the 
interior  by  her  inland  navigation.  The  consumption 
of  coal  in  England  for  domestic  use  has  been  estimated 
at  20,000,000  tons  annually.  Large  as  this  quantity 
is,  and  larger  as  it  must  be  when  we  add  to  it  the  vast 
consumption  of  manufactories,  such  as  iron-works,  cop- 
per-works, salt-works,  glass-houses,  and  the  like,  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  exhaustion  of  this  precious 
mineral ;  the  depth  of  the  coal-beds  being  very  great, 
and  the  extent  of  ground  containing  them  amounting 
to  many  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  principal  coal- 
beds  lie  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  DerJjyshire, 
Staff'ordshire,  and  (jlamorganshire.  The  ports  for 
shipping  coal  in  largo  quantities  are  Newcastle,  Sun- 
derland, and  Hartlepool.  The  motive  of  the  tax  on 
coal  exported  to  foreign  countries  was  thus  neither  aa 
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apprehension  of  eventual  scarcity,  nor  even  a  calcula- 
tion of  revenue,  so  much  as  a  dread  of  giving  her 
Continental  neighbors  the  means  of  rivaling  her  man- 
ufactures. Coal  is  not  wanting  in  France  and  Ger- 
manj',  but  the  mines  are  at  a  distance  from  -water- 
carriage,  and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  wrought ;  while 
for  the  purpose  of  domestic  fuel  the  inhabitants  give 
a  preference  to  wood.  After  various  changes,  the  ex- 
port dutj'  on  coal  was  totallj'  abolished  in  1850. 

According  to  the  census  of  1851  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  is  239,459. 

In  1853  the  exports  of  coal  to  foreign  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  real  or  declared  value,  amounted  to 
£1,602,762.     See  article  Coal. 

In  quarries,  whether  of  stone  or  slate,  England  is 
not  rich,  particularly  the  eastern  half  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  hence  the  almost  universal  use  of  brick  in  ordi- 
nary buildings.  It  is  not  till  the  traveler  reaches 
Durham  that  he  finds  stone  commonly  used.  In  the 
northern  counties  quarries  occur  frequentlj' ;  in  the 
southern,  those  of  Portland  and  Bath  are  the  most 
considerable.  Still  the  annual  profits  of  the  whole 
are  small. 

No  branch  of  industrj'  has  increased  more  rap- 
idly in  the  present  age  than  iron-works.  A  cen- 
turj'  ago  it  was  computed  that  England  required  an 
annual  importation  of  20,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  ;  an 
importation,  which,  for  many  j-ears  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  increase,  so  as,  after  the  middle  of  last 
century,  to  carry  the  quantity  required  to  30,000,  40,- 
000,  and  even  to  50,000  tons.  This  supply  was  brought 
from  Sweden  and  Russia,  and,  though  burdened  with 
duty,  it  was  in  quantity  more  than  double  the  native 
produce.  But  fortunately,  after  the  year  1780,  dis- 
coveries were  made  which  increased  greatly  the  supply 
at  home.  Bar  iron  had  been  manufactured  in  England 
as  on  the  Continent,  with  charcoal  fuel  only,  coal  be- 
ing deemed  inapplicable  to  that  purpose.  Under  that 
impression,  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  wood  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  different  iron-works  had  necessi- 
tated a  removal,  at  a  great  expense,  of  materials  from 
one  spot  to  another,  and  was  on  the  point  of  causing 
an  alarming  decay  in  the  business,  when  the  iron- 
masters, after  long  perseverence,  succeeded  in  apply- 
ing coal  to  their  manufacture.  They  had  to  contend 
with  various  prejudices,  particularlj'  the  supposed  in- 
feriority of  iron  so  made  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  years, 
the  manufacture  acquired  such  an  extent  that  there 
were,  in  1805,  220  blast-furnaces,  making  250,000  tons 
of  pig  iron. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace  did  a  good  deal  of 
injurj^  to  some  Ijranches  of  the  iron  trade  ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  change  was  not  of  long  duration,  and'the 
production  of  iron  in  England  has  since  been  astonish- 
uigly  increased.  In  1820  the  produce  was  calculated 
at  400,000  tons.  The  excitement  and  speculation  of 
1824  and  1825  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  this  de- 
partment. According  to  careful  inquiries  made  at  the 
time,  the  furnaces  at  work  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1827,  with  their  produce,  were  as  under  : 


Account  op  the  Number  or  FrENACES  and  of  thb 
Quantities  ok  Iron  produced  in  Great  Britain  is 
1825  AND  1848. 


StafTordshirc 95 

Shropslilre 81 

South  Wales 90 

North  Wales 12 

Yorkshire 24 

Derbyshire 14 


Total. 


2C6 


216,000 
TS.OOO 

272,000 
24,000 
4S,(X>0 
20,500 

063,500 


Owing  to  the  failure  of  various  railroad  and  other 
projects  set  on  foot  in  1825  and  1826,  the  supply  of  iron 
seems  to  have  greatly  exceeded  the  demand  ;  and  there 
was  a  very  heavy  fall  of  prices  in  1828,  1829,  and 
1830,  and  again  in  1850  and  1851.  But  within  the 
last  two  years  prices  liavo  again  risen  ;  and  the  iron 
trade  is,  at  this  moment,  in  a  state  of  great  activity. 
The  produce  of  tho  various  furnaces  of  England  and 
Wales,  may  bo  estimated  at  nearly  2,000,000  tons. 


IMi. 

1848.                  { 

ToUl 

'    Prodncaof 

ToMl 

Produce  of  1 

Furoac<;t 

Iron. 

Famaret. 

Iron. 

,        'J-n.. 

Tom.        • 

South  Wales.... 

107 

'   280,412 

196 

706,680  1 

North  Wales. . . . 

14 

1     17,75« 

11 

16.120  ' 

Northumberland 

1       .... 

ae 

100,000 

Yorkshire 

U 

1     39,104 

23 

66,560 

Derbyshire 

19 

22,672 

80 

95,000 

StafTordshlre..... 

107 

1    182.156 

158 

885,840 

Shropshire 

4S 

89,596 

84 

88,000 

Scotland 

Totals 

25 

3:^.540 

180 

5.50,000 

»54 

615,230 

rm 

2,im.2»0 

The  quantity  of  iron  of  all  kinds  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured,  exported  in  1852,  amounted  to  1,035,- 
884  tons,  besides  25,289  tons  of  cutlery  of  the  declared 
value  of  £2,691 ,697.  Now  that  the  railways  are  nearly 
completed,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  this  would 
have  caused  a  stagnation  in  its  manufacture  ;  but  iron 
is  now  so  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of 
steam-vessels,  that  the  demand  has  been  maintained. 
For  more  ample  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Iron. 

Copper-mines  have  long  been  known  in  England, 
but  they  were  wrought  with  very  little  skill  or  effect 
until  toward  the  year  1700.  Even  at  that  time  the 
annual  produce,  after  smelting  the  metal  from  the  ore, 
was  only  a  few  hundred  tons  of  copper ;  and  it  hardly 
exceeded  1000  tons  annually,  down  to  the  middle  of 
last  century.  From  that  time  forward,  the  increase 
became  considerable,  as  well  in  Cornwall  as  in  Devon, 
North  Wales,  and  Derbyshire  ;  in  all  of  which,  cop- 
per-mines were  discovered  and  wrought.  In  North 
Wales,  there  were  two  mines,  Parj-s  and  Mona,  which, 
for  some  time  after  the  year  1780,  yielded  annually  a 
large  quantity  of  ore,  but  thej-  are  no  longer  so  pro- 
ductive ;  the  mines  of  Devon  and  Derbyshire  continue 
to  be  wrought,  but  the  great  product  is  from  Corn- 
wall ;  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  in  1853 
yielded  181,969  tons  of  copper  ore,  the  metal  obtained 
from  which,  at  the  rate  of  6i  per  100,  produced  11,823 
tons  of  standard  copper,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of 
£140  per  ton,  amounted  to  £1,655,220.  It  is  the 
AVelsh  collieries  which  afford  to  Cornwall,  as  to  De- 
vonshire, the  means  of  smelting  ;  and  as  the  ore  is  less 
heavy  than  the  coal  required  for  this  operation  (1  ton 
of  ore  requiring  from  3  to  2J  tons  of  coal),  the  prac- 
tice is  to  convey  the  ore  in  vast  quantities  to  Wales, 
particularly  to  Swansea.  In  this,  as  in  other  minerals, 
France  is  greath-  behind  England.  She  has  various 
copper-mines,  but  her  coal-mines,  at  least  those  hith- 
erto wrought,  are  at  too  great  a  distance  to  make  such 
undertakings  profitable ;  and  she  consequently  re- 
quires an  annual  importation  from  England. 

In  1854  there  were  exported  of  brass  and  copper 
manufactures  1,851,689  cwt.,  of  the  value  of  £1,761,- 
878. 

Cornwall  is  also  the  great  seat  of  the  tin-mines  of 
England.  A  century  ago,  the  average  produce  of  the 
tin-mines  hardly  exceeded  1500  tons  ;  it  may  now  be 
estimated  at  5000  tons  a-year.  From  abroad  England 
receives  tin  principally  from  her  Indian  possessions, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States.  Of  this,  was  im- 
ported in  1853,  49,740  cwt.  The  value  of  tin  un- 
wrought,  and  in  plates,  exported  in  1854,  was  £1,- 
307,246. 

Tiie  le.id-mines  of  England  arc  principally  in  Cum- 
berland, Northumberland,  Dcrliyshire.  Flintshire,  and 
Salop.  In  1852  F^ngland  and  Wales  protluced  80,790 
tons  of  leiid  ore.  and  57,621  tons  of  lead.  Black  lead 
is  found  in  Cumberland,  in  the  romantic  district  of 
Borrowdalc.  The  mine  was  formerly  o}H?ned  only  pe- 
riodically, in  order  that  the  market  might  ni>t  be  over- 
stocked, but  for  a  considerable  numl>er  of  years  past, 
it  has  been  constantly  ojk'u. 

There  is  no  country  better  supplied  than  England, 
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both  with  brine-springs  and  beds  of  fossil,  or  rock- 
salt.  The  brine-springs  are  found  in  Cheshire,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  in  places  contiguous  to 
the  river  Weaver,  and  at  Droitwich,  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  beds  of  rock-salt,  which  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  North wich  and 
Lawton.  The  greater  part  of  the  salt  produced  is  ob- 
tained from  the  brine-springs.  Formerly  considerable 
quantities  were  produced  bj^  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water,  but  since  the  abolition  of  the  duties  most  of  the 
works  appropriated  to  this  manufacture  have  been 
abandoned.  From  the  brine-springs  it  is  obtained  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  solid  salt  from  four  gallons  of 
liquid,  while  common  sea-water  does  not  j'ield  above 
one  in  twenty-eight.  The  consumption  of  salt  is  im- 
mense. Necker  estimated  its  consumption  in  those 
provinces  of  France  which  had  puschased  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  gabelle  (^pays francs  redimees)  at  about 
19^  lbs.  (Eng.)  for  each  individual. — Administration 
des  Firmnces,  tome  ii.,  p.  12.  From  all  that  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  on  the  subject,  we  believe  that  the 
consumption  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
estimated  a  little  higher,  or  at  22  lbs.  ;  the  difference 
in  food  and  habits,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
French,  fuUy  accounting  for  this  increased  allowance. 
On  this  supposition,  and  taldng  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  at  21,000,000,  the  entire  consumption 
will  amount  to  462,000,000  lbs.,  or  206,250  tons. 

Exclusive  of  this  immense  home-consumption,  Eng- 
land annuallj'  exports  about  18,000,000  bushels,  which, 
at  56  lbs.  a  bushel,  are  equivalent  to  357,143  tons.  The 
Americans  are  the  largest  consumers  of  British  salt. 

The  cheapness  of  this  important  necessary  of  life  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  its  diffusion.  Its  present 
cost  maj-  be  estimated,  at  a  medium,  at  from  14s.  to 
16s.  a  ton. 

Salt  has  been  at  all  times  a  favorite  subject  of  taxa- 
tion. It  was  first  taxed  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
In  1798  the  duties  amounted  to  5s.  a  bushel,  but  thej' 
were  subsequently  increased  to  15s.  a  bushel,  or  about 
fortj'  times  the  cost  of  the  salt.  So  exorbitant  a  duty 
was  productive  of  the  worst  effects,  and,  in  particular, 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  smuggling.  The  dutj'  hav- 
ing, in  consequence,  become  exceedingly  unpopular, 
was  finally  repealed  in  1823. 

Fisheries. — At  present  our  space  allows  no  more 
than  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
fisheries. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  with  great  vigor 
on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  Maj%  June,  and 
July.  Large  as  the  supplj-  is,  it  would  still  admit  of 
augmentation ;  and  herrings  also  might  be  caught  in 
vast  quantities  on  the  coast  of  Kent  in  October  and 
November.  The  desideratum  with  the  fishermen  is 
not  so  much  a  high  price  as  a  certain  market ;  and  the 
most  effectual  wa}'  to  procure  that  is,  to  quicken,  b}' 
everj^  possible  means,  the  conveyance  to  London, 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  emploj'ment  of 
Steamboats  and  railwaj's. 

The  pilchard  fisher)'  takes  place  chieflj'  on  the  coast 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and,  though  subject  to 
great  fluctuations,  as  well  from  the  seasons  as  from 
England's  political  situation  relative  to  the  continent, 
forms  on  the  whole  an  important  branch,  employing  a 
number  of  seamen  both  in  catching  the  fish  and  in  car- 
rying it  to  foreign  markets.  Its  season  is  generallj- 
from  June  to  September. 

The  herring,  the  most  important  of  all  the  fisheries, 
is  happily  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  extension.  It 
formed,  during  the  17th  century,  the  great  employ- 
ment of  the  Dutch  seamen,  and  was  contemplated  bj' 
their  nei.ghbors  with  vcr}' jealous  eyes.  Accordingly, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  particularlj'  after  the  rup- 
ture with  Holland  in  1672,  several  acts  were  passed  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  fishermen,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  Dutch.  The  subsequent  accession  of 
William  to  the  throne,  and  the  long  friendship  between 


the  two  countries,  relaxed  the  exertions  of  the  gov 
emment ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  peace  of  1748, 
that  a  large  bounty  was  given  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
busses,  or  masted  vessels,  so  emplo3'ed.  Still  English 
fishermen  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  experience 
and  patient  perseverance  of  the  Dutch,  and  it  was 
found  necessarj^  to  raise  the  bounty  from  30s.  to  50s. 
per  ton.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  number 
of  busses  increased ;  but  the  additional  20s.  being 
withdrawn  in  1771,  the  fishery  again  declined.  The 
American  war,  and,  subsequentlj-,  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  proved  extremely  adverse  to  its  ex- 
tension. At  last,  in  1808,  an  act  was  passed  carrying 
the  bounty  to  £3  a  ton  on  the  busses,  with  a  further 
grant  of  2s.  per  barrel  on  all  herrings  caught,  whether 
in  busses  or  boats.  This  act  was  further  confirmed  in 
1815,  and  the  bounty  per  barrel  raised  to  4s.,  with  the 
qualification  that  the  herrings  should  be  gutted  before 
curing. 

In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  thus  afforded, 
the  fishery  was  materiallj'  extended ;  but  this  was 
effected  at  a  great  expense,  and  had,  besides,  several 
bad  consequences.  The  bounties  given  b}'  govern- 
ment tempted  persons  without  capital  or  skill  to  enter 
into  the  business,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  regular 
fishermen  ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  extension  of 
the  business,  it  was  found,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  all  departments  carried  on  by  means  of  a  bountj^, 
to  be  in  a  very  unhealthy  state.  In  consequence 
partly  of  the  circumstances  now  stated,  and  partly  in 
consideration  of  the  real  and  substantial  relief  given  to 
the  fishery  by  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  salt,  it  was 
resolved  gradually  to  withdraw  the  bounty',  which 
totally  ceased  in  1830.  And  it  may  be  stated,  that 
though  the  fishery  fell  off  while  the  bounty  was  in  the 
course  of  being  withdrawn,  it  has  since  been  materially 
increased,  and  is  now  in  a  better  situation  than  at  any 
former  period.  From  the  year  1811  to  1830,  the  year 
when  the  bounty  ceased,  the  greatest  number  of  bar- 
rels cured  in  Great  Britain  was  442,195  ;  and  in  the 
year  ending  December,  1853,  they  amounted  to  778,- 
039,  the  largest  number  cured  in  anj'  previous  year. 
The  quantities  cured  in  each  year  varj''  considerably, 
according  to  the  abundance  of  the  shoals  that  appear 
upon  the  coasts  in  different  seasons  ;  but  since  1838, 
the  annual  quantity  cured  has  never  fallen  below 
500,000  barrels,  while  for  the  25  previous  j'ears  they 
would  scarcelj'  average  300,000.  In  1851  there  were 
exported  239,330  barrels  of  the  declared  value  of 
£228,835. 

The  cod  fisherj''  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
herring.  It  is  carried  on  in  a  great  varietj'  of  places 
contiguous  to  the  British  shores.  The  finest  fish  is 
caught  round  the  edges  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  but 
within  these  few  years  London  has  been  principally 
supplied  with  cod  taken  between  Yarmouth  and  the 
Nore.  Tlie  fisheries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Shet- 
land and  Orkney  Islands,  are  productive  and  valuable, 
but  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  is  the  principal 
station  of  tlie  distant  cod  fishery.  About  2,000  men 
are  employed  in  the  sole  fisherj'. 

Salmon  are  rarely  caught  except  in  estuaries  or  riv- 
ers, which  in  most  instances  are  private  property.  It 
is  found  in  most  English  rivers,  but  in  such  small 
quantities  as  to  make  the  fishing  an  object  of  little 
consequence. 

England  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  fisheries  in  tho 
Scotch  and  Irish  rivers,  Imt  from  some  cause  or  other 
there  is  a  growing  scarcity  in  this  fish,  probably  from 
the  weirs  or  salmon-traps  placed  in  the  rivers  and 
estuaries  in  tho  wa}"  of  the  fish  when  ascending  tho 
rivers  to  spawn. 

Greenland  was  first  discovered  by  the  English  ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  navigation  she  long 
allowed  the  Dutch  to  take  a  lead.  It  was  not  till 
after  1750  that,  tho  government  having  granted  a 
bounty  of  40s.  a  ton  on  every  vessel  emploj-ed  in  tho 
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whale  fishery,  a  considerable  increase  took  place  in 
this  l)ranch. 

In  1750,  the  vessels  emploj-ed  were  only  19  ;  in 
1756,  they  had  increased  to  67.  The  war  soon  caused 
a  decrease  of  one  half;  but  at  the  return  of  peace  in 
1763  this  fishery  revived,  and  in  1770  the  vessels  em- 
ployed amounted  to  50;  in  1773,  to  55 ;  in  1775,  to 
96.  The  American  war  again  caused  a  decrease,  and 
in  17H2  the  vessels  so  employed  were  only  38.  In 
1784  they  increased  to  89,  and  in  1785  to  140.  After 
this,  they  exceeded  200  annually  till  1793 ;  but  the 
long  continuance  of  the  late  wars  reduced  them  below 
half  the  number  emploj'ed  previously'.  In  1852,  the 
whale  fishery  emploj'ed  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  16,113  tons. 

The  Newfoundland  fishery  has  been  considerable 
for  fully  a  century  past.  As  a  nursery  for  seamen,  it 
is  accounted  of  such  consequence  as  to  have  formed 
the  object  of  a  specific  article  in  most  of  the  treaties 
of  peace.  The  fish  caught,  particularly  in  time  of 
peace,  is  sent  less  to  Britain  than  to  the  Catholic 
countries  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  a  market  subject  to 
all  the  interruptions  attendant  on  a  change  of  political 
relations.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this 
fisherj'-  at  different  times  was  as  follows  : 

In  1731.. 70 

1764 140 

1774 254 

The  American  war  caused  a  diminution  ;  but 

In  1784  the  number  was 286 

1785  "  »     292 

At  this  rate  the  fishery  continued  until  the  war  of 
1793,  after  which,  particularly  after  the  rupture  with 
Spain  in  1797,  it  fell  off  greatly  ;  the  fishing- vessels  in 
1798  being  only  140. 

The  continuance  of  war,  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  French  in  Italy,  occasioned  additional  depression  ; 
so  that  in  1810  the  number  of  English  vessels  em- 
ployed at  Newfoundland  did  not  exceed  92.  The 
peace  seemed  to  promise  a  revival  of  this  important 
nursery  of  seamen  ;  and  in  the  year  1816  the  number 
of  vessels  which  arrived  in  Newfoundland  was  795, 
manned  by  6,000  seamen  ;  but  the  trade,  both  then  and 
in  1817  and  1818,  proved  unprofitalde,  in  consequence 
of  indifferent  seasons,  of  the  high  duty  imposed  on 
fish  imported  in  British  vessels  into  Naples,  and  of  the 
competition  of  the  French  fishermen,  supported  by  a 
high  bountj'  from  their  government.  Tlie  total  value 
of  fish  exported  from  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  in  1851,  was  £827,738. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  foreigners  that  a  mari- 
time nation  should  not  have  more  effectually  cultivated 
this  great  means  of  facilitating  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  ample  supply  which  might  have  been 
aftbrded  by  the  Nymph  Bank,  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  Ireland,  has  been  avowedly  neglected  ;  and  it  was 
only  in  1818  that  the  discovery  of  a  bank  of  almost  equal 
productiveness  in  the  vicinity  of  Orkney,  was  made. 

Fish  is  little  known  to  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
inland  counties,  though  the  facilities  of  transport 
afforded  by  the  railways  is  gradually  distributing  it  in 
larger  quantities.  London  has  always  been  amply 
supplied.  Mr.  Mayhew,  in  his  pamphlet  on  "  London 
Labor  and  the  London  Poor,"  estimates  the  weight  of 
fish  annually  consumed  in  London  at  above  450.000,- 
000  poimds,  besides  an  enormous  quantity  of  shell- 
fish. Calculating  tlie  fish  of  all  kinds  at  3d.  per  lb. 
on  an  average,  the  amount  would  exceed  £5,000,000 
sterling.     See  the  article  Fisiif.ries. 

^fanl(f^lc^ures. — In  this  great  department  of  English 
productive  industry,  we  begin  with  woolens,  which, 
although  no  longer  the  largest  of  these  manufactures  in 
point  of  exportation,  nor  even  in  the  value  annually 
made,  is  entitled  to  the  first  idacc  from  the  priority  of 
its  est;iblishment,  as  well  as  from  the  substantial  basis 
on  which  it  rests.  England,  from  the  extent  of  her 
pastures,  abounded  in  wool  from  a  verv  remote  age. 


and  the  inhabitants  were  doubtless  capable  of  mann- 
facturing  it  inUi  rude  clothing  ;  each  weaver  working 
in  his  separate  cottage,  and  with  verj'  little  aid  from 
machinery.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  she  ap- 
pears to  have  had  only  the  most  humble  fabrics,  and 
to  have  imported  all  cloth  of  finer  texture  ;  sending 
abroad  her  wool  in  quantities  to  Flanders,  a  country 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  at  that  period  much 
further  advanced  than  the  rest  of  Euro[)e,  with  the 
exception  of  Italy.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  that  a  better  system  was  introduced.  Flem- 
ish manufacturers  were  invited  over  to  P^ngland,  and 
improved  greatly  the  quality  of  her  home-made  wool- 
ens. The  seats  of  this  branch  of  industry  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  been  Kent  and  Essex  ;  afterward 
Gloucestershire,  and  subsequently  the  AV'est  liiding  of 
Yorkshire.  It  occupied  at  first  the  southern  and  more 
improved  districts,  and  spread  after«-ard  to  the  north- 
ward, on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  labor,  the  abund- 
ance of  coal,  and  the  convenience  of  water-falls  for 
the  machinery.  The  general  character  of  the  woolen 
manufacture  of  England  has  been  that  of  slow  progress, 
but  of  little  fluctuation  ;  the  latter  evidently  a  conse- 
quence of  its  depending  more  on  home-consumption 
than  on  exportation.  In  the  long  period  from  1700  to 
1780,  the  exports  experienced  a  regular,  but  not  rapid 
rise,  amounting  in  the  latter  years  to  about  £.3,500,000, 
while  the  home-consumption  increased  in  proportion  to 
her  augmenting  numbers.  More  recently  the  manu- 
facture has  been  materially  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  various  important  mechanical  inventions  in  the 
spinning,  wea-ving,  and  dressing  departments.  On  the 
whole,  however,  improvement  has  been  much  less 
rapid  in  it  than  in  the  cotton  manufacture ;  so  that 
while  her  exports  of  cotton  stuffs  and  yam  have  in- 
creased beyond  all  precedent,  those  of  woolens  have 
been  comparatively'  stationary-. 

As  we  shall  enter  fully,  in  the  article  Wooles 
Manufacture,  into  the  details  connected  with  its 
his^or}',  progress,  and  present  state,  it  would  be  use- 
less, even  if  our  limits  permitted,  to  anticipate  these 
here.  We  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  the  en- 
tire value  of  the  manufacture  is  estimated  at  about 
£25,000,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1851,  there 
were  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  woolen 
manufactures  176,131  males,  and  118,642  females. 
By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  raw  material  of 
the  manufacture  is  the  produce  of  her  own  flocks  ;  but 
for  many  years  past  she  has  imported  large  quantities. 
Previoush'  to  1800  the  average  imports  did  not  ex- 
ceed 3,000,000  lbs.,  mostly  brought  from  Spain,  the 
wool  of  which  long  maintained  a  high  character.  In 
1800  the  imports  increased  to  9,000,000  lbs.  Since  then 
they  have  gone  on  increasing,  till,  in  1852,  they 
reached  93,761,458  lbs.,  of  which  43,197,301  lbs.  came 
from  her  own  dependencies  in  Australia.  In  1831  the 
exports  of  woolen  manufactures  amounted  to  £5,232,- 
013.  Since  then  they  have  annually  increased,  till, 
in  1852,  they  reached  £8,730,934.  For  an  account  of 
the  prices  and  qualities  of  wool,  etc.,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  article  W'oor.. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  England  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  attention  on  different  accounts.  Of  all  her 
manufactures,  it  affords  the  largest  export,  and  ex- 
hibits the  most  rapid  improvements  in  machinery. 
Its  introduction,  though  not  remote,  is  less  recent  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  It  appears  to  have  taken 
place  early  in  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  estab- 
lished at  Manchester  ;  but  it  was  long  conducted  upon 
a  very  limited  scale.  The  raw  material,  imported  at 
first  only  from  the  Levant,  in  particular  from  SmjTna, 
began,  after  1660,  to  be  supplied  by  her  West  India 
colonics.  The  quantity  imported  amounted,  about 
the  year  1700,  to  3,.')00  bales  ;  but,  increasing  with  the 
extended  cultivation  of  her  colonies,  it  averaged,  about 
the  year  1720,  something  more  than  7,000  bales.  From 
the  colonial  conquests  of  the  war  of  1756  her  import  of 
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cottoti  received  further  augmentation ;  but  the  manu- 
facture increased  verj-  slowl.y,  a  great  part  of  her  cot- 
ton being  re-exported  to  Holland,  for  the  supply  of 
Dutch  and  German  -weavers.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
peace  of  1763,  and  the  invention  first  of  the  carding 
machine,  and  next  of  the  spinning-jenny,  that  this 
manufacture  became  considerably  extended.  In  1775, 
the  average  import  of  cotton  approached  18,000  bales. 
A  variety  of  inventions,  unequaled  in  the  history  of 
manufacturing  industrj',  were  now  made  (see  article  on 
the  Cotton  Manufacture),  which  gave  an  astonish- 
ing stimulus  to  the  business.  Fine  calicoes  and  muslins 
were  introduced ;  the  workmen  were  withdrawn  from 
their  detached  dwellings,  and  collected  into  large  fac- 
tories ;  and  the  price  of  the  finished  article  experienced 
a  reduction,  notwithstanding  a  rise  in  the  raw  material, 
and  in  the  Avages  of  labor.  The  period  which  followed 
the  peace  of  1783  is  perhaps  unexampled  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  price,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  sale  that 
took  place  in  regard  to  cotton  goods.  The  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  in  1793  gave  a  pretty  severe  shock 
to  the  business  ;  but  the  improvements  in  machinery 
continuing,  the  manufacture  soon  recovered,  and  has 
gone  on  increasing,  under  many  vicissitudes,  with  a 
rapidity  unparalleled  hj  anj'  other  business,  either  in 
that  or  an}'  other  country.  Neither  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  ground  for  fearing  that  this  progress  will  be 
speedily  checked.  On  the  contrary,  her  superiority 
in  the  majority  of  what  contributes  to  the  advancement 
of  the  manufacture  is  so  very  decided,  that,  provided 
the  public  tranquillity  be  preserved  unimpaired,  she 
need  not  fear  from  the  competition  of  others. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  "  Cotton  Manu- 
facture" in  this  work  for  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  great  branch  of  national  industry,  and 
for  tabular  statements,  exhibiting  the  present  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  trade,  the  sources  whence 
the  raw  cotton  is  derived,  and  the  foreign  markets  for 
the  raw  material  and  manufactured  articles. 

Hardware. — We  have  already  noticed  the  surprising 
increase  in  the  produce  of  the  iron  mines  of  England 
since  1780.  This  increase  of  the  raw  material,  joined 
in  some  cases  to  the  command  of  coal  in  the  vicinity, 
and  in  all  to  a  facility  of  conveyance  of  coal  and  iron 
by  canals  and  railroads,  has,  in  the  last  50  j'ears,  given 
a  great  extension  to  her  hardware  manufacture.  In 
no  department  has  the  subdivision  of  emploj'ment  been 
carried  to  so  great  a  length ;  in  none  are  its  eff"ects 
in  cheapening  production  so  conspicuous.  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield  are  the  two  great  workshops  for  En- 
glish hardware ;  the  latter  is  confined  to  iron  and 
steel,  while  in  the  former  not  onl}'  iron  and  steel,  but 
copper  and  brass,  constitute  the  materials  of  labor. 
Shefiield  fabricates  articles  which  are  less  for  ornament 
than  utilitj-,  and  which  possess  in  general  a  certain 
bulk,  such  as  grates,  spades,  sickles,  files,  knives,  fen- 
ders, fire-irons ;  while  in  Birmingham  there  is,  in  ad- 
dition to  articles  of  solidity,  a  surprising  variet}'  of  toys, 
fancy  goods,  and  petty  manufactures  ;  each  trifling, 
when  considered  separatelj-,  but  the  whole  forming  an 
aggregate  of  great  value.  The  most  insignificant  of 
these,  such  as  a  brass  cock  or  a  button  shank,  passes 
through  a  number  of  hands,  and  each  artizan  performs 
onl}'  a  single  operation.  He  thus  acquires  an  extra- 
ordinarj'  dexterity  in  liis  limited  department,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  day  despatches  several  hundred,  per- 
haps even  a  thousand  articles,  through  his  particular 
stage ;  the  result  of  all  which  is,  that  the  price,  when 
sold  in  cjuantities,  is  incredibl}'  low.  Another  and 
•very  interesting  feature  in  the  situation  of  Birming- 
ham, is  the  populousness  of  its  neighborhood.  Yet  in 
none  of  the  large  towns  of  England  is  living  less  ex- 
pensive ;  an  advantage  owing  partly  to  the  abund- 
ance of  coal,  partly  to  the  ready  supplj'  of  milk  and 
vegetables  from  the  wide  space  occupied  by  the  popu- 
lation. 

Nails. — The  nail  trade  is  carried  on,  not   in   the 


town  of  of  Birmingham,  but  in  a  part  of  the  surround- 
ing district.  It  is  computed,  by  the  census  of  1851,  to 
emploj-,  in  England  and  Wales,  16,965  males,  and 
9976  females,  of  whom  7625  are  under  20  years  of  age ; 
for  even  this  heavy  article  admits  of  subdivision  of 
emploj-ment,  which  lightens  the  labor,  and  enables 
the  workman  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  his  familj'. 
Of  the  two  towns,  SheiBeld  is  b}'  much  the  more 
ancient ;  the  command  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  same 
neighborhood  having  rendered  it,  so  far  back  as  the  13th 
or  14th  centurj',  a  place  for  the  fabrication  of  the  home- 
ly articles  used  in  those  days  by  our  ancestors.  It  is 
about  a  century  since  its  razors,  knives,  and  files  be- 
gan to  take  a  more  delicate  shape.  Birmingham,  how- 
ever, embraced  a  wider  range,  and  advanced  with 
much  greater  rapiditj- ;  but  Shefiield  also  has  its  adja- 
cent district,  inhabited  by  manufacturers,  though  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham. 
This  district,  called  Hallamshire,  extends  six  or  seven 
miles  to  the  west  of  Shefiield. 

Hardware  is  made  in  several  other  places,  such 
as  Bilston,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  and  Walsall. 
Each  of  these  towns  is  situated  in  Staffordshire, 
and,  in  point  of  manufacture,  is  small  only  in  compar- 
ison with  Birmingham  or  Shefiield.  Articles  appa- 
rently verj'  trifling  are  manufactured  to  a  surprising 
extent  in  different  places,  such  as  pins  at  Gloucester, 
needles  at  Eed-ditch  in  Worcestershire,  watch-move- 
ments and  main-springs  at  Prescott  in  Lancashire. 
The  total  value  of  articles  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  and 
copper,  including  the  manufacture  from  its  earliest 
to  its  most  finished  stage,  is  necessarily  fluctuating, 
but  maj'  be  computed  at  £30,000,000  annuallj* ;  two 
thirds  of  which  appear  to  be  consunied  at  home,  while 
the  other  third  is  exported  to  two  great  markets — the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  number  of  persons  emploj'cd  in  the  hardware 
manufacture  in  England  in  1851  was  about  465,000. 
In  the  United  States,  iron  and  coal  are  found,  where 
land  and  provisions  are  certainl}'  much  cheaper  than 
in  Britain  ;  but  the  scattered  state  of  American  popu- 
lation must,  during  several  ages,  oppose  serious  obsta- 
cles to  the  division  of  employment  necessary  La  all  the 
nicer  branches  of  the  hardware  manufacture  ;  particu- 
larljf  as  the  ease  with  which  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
are  navigated  by  steam  opens  even  the  Western  States 
to  the  importation  of  British  goods.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  look  on  English  hardware  manufactures  as 
resting  on  a  solid  basis,  because  in  them  are  combined 
several  advantages  : — the  raw  material,  the  command 
of  cheap  fuel,  and  the  use  of  machinerj',  which  the 
more  it  is  adopted,  will  bring  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  work  within  the  compass  of  women  and  boys,  and 
thus  lessen  the  proportion  borne  by  wages  in  the  cost 
of  the  finished  article. 

Linen  Trade. — Linen  has  never  formed  one  of  the 
staple  manufactures  of  England,  flax  having  been  less 
cultivated  there  than  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Netherlands ;  a  country  which,  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  witli  the  finest 
linens  and  woolens.  When  England  subsequentlj'  ad- 
vanced in  manufacturing  aits,  the  abundant  supply  of 
wool  pointed  out  tlie  most  suitable  branch  ;  and  she 
was  contented  to  continue  her  imports  of  linen  from 
the  Netherlands,  from  France,  and  from  Germany,  or 
to  favor  t!ic  manufacture  of  the  sister  island  in  a  de- 
partment which  did  not  excited  her  jealous}-.  In  Ire- 
land, the  linen  manufacture  dates  about  two  centuries 
ago,  and  is  said  to  have  owed  mucli  of  its  extension  to 
the  measures  of  the  unfortunate  Wcntworth,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  The  annual  consumption  of  linen 
in  England  a  century  ago  was  probably  not  far  below 
that  of  her  double  pojiidation  at  jircsent,  owing  to  the 
very  general  substitution  in  our  time  of  cotton  articles. 
At  that  time  the  linen  manufacture  of  England  was 
established  chiefly  in  Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  and 
in  a  county  very  remote  from  these,  namely,  Dorset- 
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shire.  In  1745,  government,  apprised  of  the  extension 
of  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  in  Silesia  and  other 
partH  of  German}-,  and  actuated  by  the  fallacious  no- 
tion of  making  a  monopolj'  of  all  kinds  of  productive 
industry,  granted  a  bounty  of  1-Jd.  per  j'ard  on  the 
exportation  of  all  British  linen  of  a  value  from  Cd.  to 
18d.  per  j'ard  ;  in  other  words,  a  premium  of  20  or  25 
per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  all  inferior  qualities  ex- 
ported. So  large  a  grant  soon  augmented  the  manu- 
facture of  osnaburgs  and  other  coarse  cloths,  particu- 
larly in  Scotland,  although  the  ratio  of  increase  Was 
infinitely  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  cotton,  where 
there  was  no  premium,  but  a  rapid  improvement  of 
macliinery.  The  demand  for  bounty  in  the  ten  j-ears 
ending  in  1785,  was  about  £3.3,000  annually.  More  re- 
ccntl}'  these  impolitic  issues  were  greatly  increased ; 
but  at  length  the  impolicy  of  forcing  a  manufacture  in 
this  way  having  become  obvious  to  ever}'  one,  the 
bounties,  after  being  gradually  reduced,  ceased  finally 
in  18.30. 

The  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  its  chief  seat  being  in  Leeds 
and  its  neighborhood,  and  in  Lancashire,  Dorset,  Dur- 
ham, and  Salop. 

Ireland  and  Scotland,  particularly  Dundee,  are  both 
superior  to  England  in  the  manufacture  of  linen.  But 
some  of  the  flax  mills  estaldished  at  Hull  are  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  any  other  in  the  empire. 

1S5I.  1852. 

The  exports  of  linen  manufactures 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  IS.ol  and  18.52  were  of  the  de- 
clared value  of £3,822,935     £3,872,491 

Tliread  and  small  wares 2S4,4G1  3.')9,295 

Linen  yarn 951,426       1,140,565 

£5,05S,S22     £5,.372,351 
Silk  Manufacture. — In  the  silk  manufacture,  as  in  the 
linen,  England  has  had  to  contend  with  a  formidable 
opposition  in   other  countries,  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy  ;  and  she  has  also  had  to  import  the  whole  of 
the  raw  material.    It  would  therefore  hardly  have  been 
attempted  by  her  countrymen,  but  for  the  great  profits 
expected  from  an   article  of  general   use  among  the 
higher  classes.    Its  introduction  goes  back  to  the  l.'ith 
centur}'.     About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  it  seems 
to  have  been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  owing 
certainly  not  to  the  luxury  of  the  age,  nor  to  any  great 
proportion  of  affluent  persons  in  the  community,  but  to 
silk  being  almost  the  only  article  of  apparel  in  which 
the  vanity  of  dress  could  display  itself.     Toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  about  the  year  1G80, 
raw  silk  began  to  be  imported  in  quantities  from  India  ; 
and  the   English  manufacture  received  a  substantial 
addition  by  the  numbers  and  ingenuity  of  the  French- 
men who  settled  in  that  country  after  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1C83.    Various  circumstances  i 
thus  contributed  to  preserve  and  extend  the  manufac-  [ 
ture,  which  continued  rather  upon  the  increase  till  the 
general   substitution   of  cottons  for  silks  about  1790. 
This  gave  a  serious  shock  to  the   manufacture,  from 
which  it  recovered  only  by  slow  degrees.    Its  situation  : 
had  not  indeed  been  at  any  time  prosperous  ;  and  the 
continued  complaints  of  the  manufacturers  occasioned 
within  these  few  years  a  fundamentil  change  in  the 
policy  under  which  it  had  previously  been  conducted. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  the  manufacture  into 
England  down  to  1825.  foreign  silks  were  either  posi- 
tively or  virtually  excluded.    But  the  monopoly  which 
was  thns  secured  to  the  manufacturers  produced,  what 
all  monopolies  invariably  do,   an  inditference  to    im-  ' 
provement.     Instead  of  trusting  to  the  ingenuity  or  to  | 
the  superior  skill  which  they  might  have   called  to  ' 
their  aid  for  preserving  their  ascendency  in  the  niarket. 
the  u\anufacturers  deiHMuled   upon  the  custom-house 
Tcgulatitms.  and  additional  penalties   on   smuggling,  t 
In  consequence,  invention  was  quite  at  a  stand.    Such,  I 
indeed,  was  the  influence  of  the  .system  in  this  respect, 
that  in  182G  the  member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Edward  | 


Ellice)  affirmed  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  improved  silk  loom.s  in  use  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent  enabled  the  workman  to  execute  Jive 
times  as  much  work  as  he  could  do  in  England ;  while 
in  every  business  not  protected  by  a  monopoly  the 
result  was  precisely  opposite.  At  length,  after  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a  more  lilj- 
eral  sy.stem.  In  1825,  a  bill  waa  in  consequence 
passed,  allowing  the  imixirtation  of  foreign  silks  on 
payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  the  effectual  reduction  of  the  sin- 
gularly oppressive  duties  which  had  previously  been 
imposed  on  the  imports  of  raw  and  thrown  silk.  This 
measure,  though  vehemently  opposed  at  the  time,  has 
proved  most  successful.  We  think  that  the  silk  trade 
has  made  more  progress  since  1826,  when  the  new  sys- 
tem was  introduced,  than  it  did  during  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  century.  The  following  quantities  of 
the  raw  and  thrown  silk  were  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in 

yean.  Ibt.  ||     Yean.  Ibj. 

1S22 2.fiS0,.568      '    IVjO 5,411,9*4 

18.32 4,224,S9T      ■     1851 .'5,020,972 

1*49 5,606,242     |:    185:3. T,.309,217 

This  table  shows  conclusively  that  the  manufacture 
has  increased  nearly  200  per  cent,  since  the  adoption 
of  those  sound  and  liberal  measures  which  have  been 
the  theme  of  so  much  ignorant  invective.  It  Ls  of 
importance,  too,  to  obser\'e,  that  not  only  the  imports 
of  raw  silk,  but  also  the  exports  of  manufactured  silk 
goods,  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  following  table 
shows  this : 

1822 £;?S1,703  |i  1851 £1,-926,778 

1832 529.990  j  1852 1,551,866 

1850 1,225,041     il     1853 2,044,912 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  manufacture  is  not 
increasing  merely  by  reason  of  an  increased  demand  in 
the  home  market,  but  because  England  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing on  her  rivals  in  the  markets  of  foreign  countries. 
This  affords  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  improve- 
ment as  well  as  the  extension  of  the  manufacture.  In 
1852  her  exports  of  wrought  silks  to  France  amounted 
to  8257,555,  and  to  the  L'nited  States  to  £404, .590. 

Leather,  however  little  it  may  figure  as  an  article  of 
export,  is  necessarily  one  of  extensive  home  consump- 
tion in  ever}-  civilized  country,  particularly  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  England,  and  where  there  are  so 
many  rich  and  sumptuous  equipages.  It  is  matter  of 
regret  that  there  are  so  ver}-  few  data,  official  or  other- 
wise, on  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  export  or 
import  of  hides  in  former  ages.  Such  an  estimate 
would  possess  interest,  as  indicating  the  extent  of  her 
pasturage  and  the  number  of  her  cattle  in  comparison 
with  her  population.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  at  a  remote  date,  the  custom-house  returns,  for 
many  years  past,  show,  by  the  annual  imports,  that 
the  demand  for  leather  has  greatly  exceeded  the  home 
supply  of  hides.  For  a  long  time  this  importation 
took  place  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the 
least  civilized  quarters  ;  from  countries  such  as  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland,  where  the  quantity  of  hides  fur- 
nished by  the  cattle  materially  exceeds  that  of  the 
leather  required  by  the  inhabitants.  But  since  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  South  America,  it  has  been 
found  more  advantageous  to  import  hides  from  that 
continent,  where  the  herds  of  wild  cattle  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  meet  the  e}e  of  the  traveler  in  almost 
every  point  of  the  horizon. 

On  an  average,  there  are  imported  annually  about 
2,000,000  hides,  tanned  and  untannod.  The  quan- 
tity of  leather  annually  made  in  England  and  Wales 
may  be  estimated  at  aliout  50.000,000  lbs.  Tlie  larg- 
est tanneries  are  at  Bermondsey,  in  Southwark  ;  but 
there  are  also  very  extensive  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  the  countr}-,  as  in  Cheshire.  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  and  also  in  Lincolnshire.  The  late 
war,  by  its  long  continuance,  and  the  magnitude  of 
her  army  and  navy,  produced  great  orders  from  gov- 
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ernment  for  her  leather  manufacture.  Shoes  were 
and  still  are  made  wholesale  in  several  towns  of  Staf- 
fordshire, Cheshire,  and  Northamptonshire  ;  but  those 
made  in  London,  by  the  principal  dealers,  are,  though 
expensive,  by  far  the  best. 

Of  the  annual  value  of  the  leather  manufactured 
into  shoes,  boots,  harness,  saddlerj',  etc.,  there  are  no 
means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  ;  but  we  have 
merely  to  consider  the  population  of  England,  and  the 
unavoidable  extent  of  their  wants,  to  be  satisfied  that 
from  £10,000,000  to  £12,000,000  are  rather  below  than 
above  the  mark.  But  while  her  home  consumption  is 
so  considerable,  her  export  is  comparatively  small — in 
ordinary'  years  not  exceeding  £800,000;  but  in  1853 
the  exports  of  manufactured  leather  rose  to  £1,578,595. 
This  large  increase  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  reck- 
less consignments  to  Australia.  The  leather  shipped 
to  Ireland  is  merely  tanned :  to  other  countries  the 
exports  are  in  a  manufactured  shape.  The  duty  on 
leather  was  wholly  abolished  in  1830. 

Connected  with  the  general  manufacture  of  leather 
is  the  glove  trade,  a  branch  of  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, being  carried  on  in  several  of  the  midland  and 
western  counties,  viz.,  at  Woodstock,  Worcester, 
Ludlow,  Hereford,  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire,  etc.    This 


of  cotton  gloves  for  those  of  leather ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  greater  cheapness 
and  improved  quality  of  leather  gloves,  caused  by  the 
abolition  of  the  monopol}',  this  substitution  would  have 
been  carried  much  farther  than  it  has  been.  The  in- 
creased imports  of  the  lamb  and  kid  skins,  used  in  the 
manufacture,  show  conclusively  that  it  is  not  de- 
clining. 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  trades  connected 
with  it,  such  as  printing,  bookselling,  bookbinding,  etc., 
give  occupation  to  between  60,000  and  70,000  persons. 
From  the  excise  returns,  it  appears  that  the  quantity 
of  paper  of  all  kinds  manufactured  in  England  in  1852 
was  114,521,304  lbs. ;  and  the  dutj',  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  l^d.  per  lb.,  plus  5  per  cent.,  amounted  to 
£751,546.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of  tliis 
was  used  in  printing  books,  and  how  much  was  con- 
sumed by  the  newspapers  ;  but  the  quantitj'  used  by 
some  of  the  latter  is  so  great,  that  a  single  newspaper. 
The  Times,  is  said  to  consume  about  50  tons  a  week. 

We  come  next  to  a  branch  of  industry'  of  a  very 
different  description,  namely,  the  brewery,  the  amount 
of  capital  and  labor  invested  ia  brewing  establishments 
in  England  is  verj'  large,  and  particularh'  striking  to 
those  who  have  lived  on  the  Continent,  and  have  con- 


branch  of  industry  enjoyed  for  a  lengthened  period  the  :  trasted  the  situation  of  England  with  that  of  the  wine 


protection  of  monopoly,  which,  however,  was  abolished 
in  1825.  Many  contradictory  statements  have  been 
made  as  to  the  effects  of  this  measure.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  depression  so  much  complained  of 
has  not  been  produced  by  it,  but  hj  the  substitution 


countries  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  only  in  Flan- 
ders and  Germany  that  breweries  are  numerous  ;  and 
in  the  latter,  from  the  limited  capital,  and  the  scattered 
state  of  their  population,  there  are  hardly  any  of  those 
large  establishments  which  exist  in  London. 


An  Account  of  the  total  Number  op  Quarters  op  Malt  made  between  the  Stii  day  of  January,  1S52  and  the 
5th  DAT  op  January,  1S53,  in  the  United  Kingdom;  distinguishing  the  Quantity  made  in  each  oountky, 
AND  the  Quantity  used  by  Brewers  and  Victualeus,  and  by  Retail  Brewers  ;  and  simil.ui  Account  fob 
the  Year  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1854. 


England  

YEAR  ENDING   6TH  JANUARY,    1853.                  |                  YEAR  ENDING  5TH  JANUARY,  1854.                  | 

Quarters  of 
Malt  made. 

QUARTERS   OF  MALT  USED                           | 

QVARTSBS   OF  UALT  USED                          1 

By  brewers 
and  victualera. 

Bv  retail 
brewers. 

Total.         1    MaTtmade. 

By  brewers 
and  victiialers. 

By  retail 

brewers. 

Total. 

4,4;35,45:i 
491,474 
207.134 

3,445,245 
150,386 
160,693 

481,007 

3,926,252        4,530,730 
150,386           520,479 
160,693           203,759 

3,576,166 
164,677 
160,929 

487,128 

4,063,294 
164,677 
160,929 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

5,184,061 

3,756,324    |     481,007 

4,237,831    1    5,254,968 

3,901,772    1     487,128      [    4,888,900    | 

Quantities  of  spirits  charged  with  excise  duties  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in 

Gallons. 

1850  28,901,432 

1851     24,030,933 

1852 25,270,262 

The  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in  England  in  1830 
was  4,678,428  barrels.  The  duty  on  beer  having 
ceased  on  the  10th  of  October,  1830,  there  are  no  sub- 
sequent accounts  of  the  quantities  brewed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  from  the  increased  quantity 
of  malt,  that  the  production  of  beer  has  likewise 
greatly  increased. 

Spirituous  liquors. — Spirituous  liquors  form  one  of 
the  branches  of  manufacture  in  which  England  is  de- 
pendent on  her  neighbors,  as  she  imports  an  annual 
supply  of  corn  spirit  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  rum 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  brandy  from  France.  It 
has  been  generall}^  supposed  that  the  consumption  of 
gin  has  increased  materially  in  England  since  1825, 
when  the  duties  were  reduced.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  such  be  really  the  case,  and 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  tlie  effect  is  more  apparent 
than  real ;  in  fact,  that  it  has  resulted  rather  from  a 
diminution  of  smuggling  than  from  a  positive  increase 
of  consumption.  That  such  has  been  the  case  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  is  beyond  all  question  ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  otherwise  in 
England.  For  tables  of  the  quantity  of  malt  used  in 
1853,  and  of  the  quantities  of  spirit  charged  with  ex- 
cise duties  in  1850,  1851,  1852,  see  article  Brkwing. 

To  the  remaining  manufactures  the  limits  allow  of 
little  space,  though  several  of  them  would  he  accounted 
of  great  importance  in  any  other  country  than  England. 
The  extent  to  which  such  icrticles  as  soap  and  paper 


are  made  in  England  is  amply  shown  by  the  excise 
returns  ;  but  the  list  of  her  exports  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  the  political  economist,  not  from  the  vulgar 
notion  that  it  is  by  export  only  that  national  profit 
is  realized,  but  as  indicative  of  those  commodities  for 
which  she  possesses,  in  her  soil,  her  climate,  or  her 
colonial  possessions — advantages  that  give  them-  a 
superiority  over  their  neighbors.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  glass,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  her  coal 
enables  her  to  make  an  annual  export  of  above 
£500,000.  In  the  manufacture  of  hats,  likewise,  her 
command  of  wool  for  the  coarser  kind,  and  of  furs  from 
her  North  American  colonies  for  beaver  hats,  enables 
her  to  ship  to  an  extent  of  nearly  45,000  dozen,  or 
£44,000  a  year.  In  earthenware  England  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  clay,  of  fuel,  and  of  ready  communication 
by  canals.  These,  joined  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity 
of  individuals  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  carried  it, 
in  the  course  of  the  18th  century,  to  an  extent  which 
has  rendered  it  a  national  object — a  tract  of  7  or  8 
miles  in  Staffordshire,  called  the  Pottery  District,  being 
almost  entirely  appropriated  to  it.  The  population  of 
this  tract  is  about  60,000.  The  great  outlet  is  Liver- 
pool, and  the  shipments  take  place  partly  to  the 
United  State.s — partlj-  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Exports  (comprising  porcelain)  in  1853  reached 
£1,337,911  in  real  value. 

The  stocking  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Derbj',  and  Leicester. 
It  formerly  emploj'ed  great  numbers  of  women  in 
knitting ;  but  in  this,  as  in  most  other  branches,  ma- 
chiner}'  has  greatly  superseded  manual  labor.  Lace  is 
made  in  vast  quantities  in  the  midland  counties ;  and 
here  also  machinery  is  extensively  applied.     And  so 
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extraordinary  ha.s  been  the  progres.9  of  invention  in    large,  consisting  of  wool,  com,  fla.x,  timber,   linen, 
this  department,  that  Briti.sh  lace  at  present  commands    and  wine,  from  the  vicinity-  of  the  iJhine. 
a  ready  sale  in   all  foreign  markets,  and  is  largely        South  of  Europe. — Here  we  enter  on  countries  of 
smuggled  even  into  France.  much  less  industry.     From  Portugal  England  takes 

Commerce  and  Shipping.— \S\ih.  Ireland  the  inter-  wine  in  very  large,  and  fruit  in  smaller  quantities,  in 
course  of  England  is  very  great— that  country  sending  return  for  her  cottons,  her  woolens,  and  hor  hardware, 
them  grain,  salted  and  fresh  provisions,  live  cattle,  From  Spain  she  receives  wool,  wine,  brandv,  oil, 
butter,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  £0,000,000  or  X7,000,000  fruits,  barilla,  etc.  Italy,  without  any  commercial 
annually,  and  taking  largely  in  return  her  manufac-  treaty,  takes  a  large  quantity  of  her  manufactures, 
tures,  particular!}'  cotton,  woolen,  and  hardware.  and  gives  in  return  silk,  oil,  and  fruit.      With  the 

North  of  Europe. — From  Russia  her  chief  .imports  :  Levant  her  traffic  is  similar — consisting  of  an  export 
are  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  corn,  linen,  timber,  pitch,  etc. ;  ;  of  manufactures,  particularly  printed  cottons  and  hard- 
from  the  Swedish  dominions,  iron  and  timber;  from  ^  ware,  and  of  an  import  of  silk,  fruit,  and  drugs. 
Poland,  wheat,  timber,  and  potash  ;  from  I'russia,  The  United  States  are,  notwithstanding  their  tariff 
wheat,  timber,  and  flax.  All  these  countries  take  her  ;  her  best  customers,  receiving  from  England  manufac- 
cottons,  hardware,  and  colonial  produce. 


Central  part  of  Europe. — From  Holland  her  imports 
are  not  foreign  merchandise,  as  in  the  17th  centurj', 
when  the  Dutch  were  the  carriers  of  Europe,  but  agri- 
cultural produce,  as  oats,  wheat,  seeds,  hemp,  cheese, 
butter ;  also  gin  ;  the  wliole  to  a  large  amount ;  in 
return  for  which  the  Dutch  take  her  hardware,  cottons, 
and  woolens.  From  France  her  imports  have  long 
been  burdened  with  heavj'  duties,  but  still  the}'  are 
large  and  increasing,  consisting  chiefly  of  wine  and 
brandy,  silk,  lace,  gloves,  etc.  With  Germany,  her 
chief  intercourse  is  through  the  medium  of  Holland 
and  Hamburg.  With  these  countries  her  exports  are 
large,  particularly  in  cottons,  hardware,  and  colonial 
produce 


tures  of  almost  every  kind  to  a  great  amount,  and  send- 
ing her  in  return  vast  quantities  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  flour ;  but  the  merchandise  received  from  the 
United  States  being  far  inferior  to  the  value  of  English 
exports,  the  difference  is  paid  by  remittances  in 
money  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  arising  from 
American  merchandise  sold  there.  With  South  Amer- 
ica a  wide  field  of  commercial  intercourse  has  been 
opened ;  at  present,  however,  the  chief  articles  re- 
ceived from  tliat  vast  region  are  bullion,  hides,  skins, 
indigo,  and  cochineal.  The  trade  is,  and  will  long  be 
subject  to  the  various  disadvantages  of  a  newly-settled 


country,  bare  of  capital,  deficient  in  industry-,  and  pos- 
sessing but  a  small  number  of  consumers  of  European 

Her    imports   are  also  very  various  and  |  commodities  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  fertility. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  England,  From  October  1,  1S20,  to  Jult  1,  1S56. 


Years  endiug. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  \n  Balljoii 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage 

aeared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

j       Exported. 

1       Imported. 

American. 

1     Foreign. 

Sept. 

80,  1S21 

$16,339,109 

12,125,594 

$18,464,708 

$23,180,862 

$1,9:3:3.665 

$645,529 

128,729 

19,546 

1822 

21,072,395 

1,029,224 

22,101,619 

32,108,947 

796,218 

99,920 

151,030 

80,233 

1823 

18,968.185 

978,474 

19,946,6.59 

26,801,270 

36.5,6:32 

2«,822 

1.32,042 

50,734 

1824 

18,218,841 

1,268,282 

19,487,12;^ 

26,647,922 

812,112 

149,164 

140,125 

42,-310 

1825 

82,096,390 

2,031,186 

34,127,576 

34,271,510 

303,266 

82,838 

172,409 

39,'242 

1S26 

19,065,185 

1,569,023 

20,634,208 

24,362,203 

698,077 

122,216 

147,455 

41,801 

182T 

23,514,421 

904,.596 

24,419.017  i    28,653,S83 

200,101 

34,111 

202,976 

68,706 

1828 

18,737,661 

2,960.261 

21.697,922 

30,476,1.39 

2,852,209 

20,972 

133,353 

75.588 

1829 

21.281,834 

1,767,457 

23,048.791 

2.3,892,76:3 

673,8:33 

39,826 

179.S43 

60;722 

1830 

Total... 

23,778,020 

826,946 

24,599,966 

22,755,040 

112,2-29 

144,231 

192,714 

58,539 

1213,066,541 

$15,461,04;3 

$228,527,584 

$272,650,539 

$S2,47,:342 

$1,621,679 

1,580,676 

432,521 

Sept. 

80,  1831 

.t28.5Ul,430 

$2,367,439 

$81,208,869 

$41,854,.323 

$1,61.5,643 

$130,830 

235,345 

S.3,461 

1832 

26.635,768 

2,875,137 

29,51(t,905 

84,849,096 

1,112,29:3 

8.3,639 

189,579 

96.615 

1S.33 

29,582,678 

1,452,768 

81,0.35,441 

36,668,315 

244 

.31,903 

183.923 

87.603 

1S34 

38,673,694 

2,974,726 

41,64^,420 

45,566,065 

270 

5.805.613 

216,256 

S9.S.36 

1S;^5 

47,990,532 

945,809 

48,936,341 

59,066,989 

.39,037 

1.303,438 

215,810 

69,-582 

18:56 

53,802,483 

1,874,737 

55,177,220 

75,761.713 

2,509 

2.:322.920 

23.3,817 

78,450 

1837 

46.235,102 

4,884,768 

51,119,870 

43..546,757 

1,8.3.3,070 

116.299 

268,068 

67,125 

1838 

48,899.888 

1,545,188 

50,445,076 

44,191,^51 

10,185 

9,009.'346 

344.616 

76,668 

1889 

54,61.'>,327 

3,953,108 

58,568,435 

64,86:3,716 

3,163,490 

1.420,(192 

269,466 

92,685 

1840 

Total . . . 

51.951,778 

5,096,882 

57,048,660 

83,114,133 

4.88:3,786 

8a3,.806 

388,512 

129.213 

^26,728,675 

$27,970,562 

$454,699,287 

$479,482,953 

$12,160,527 

$21,027,386 

2,543,897 

871,237 

Sept 

80,  1841 

♦44,184,3.57 

$3,371,220 

$47,555,577 

.$45,730,007 

$3,018,187 

$.580,530 

272.631 

130,768 

1842 

36,681,808 

2,932,140 

39,6184)48 

3:3,446,499 

1,702,748 

206.919 

2S6,479 

1:39.064 

9  mo. 

.       1843 

37,149,095 

1,106,064 

88,255.159 

20,141,118 

400 

14.8(V).714 

829,9-35 

lt>-3.174 

Juno 

80,  1844 

4,5,814,942 

1,12.5.214 

46,940,156 

4I,476,osl 

85.706 

1.131.9.59  1 

811,741 

19->..%S3 

1815 

41.518.934 

4,767,244 

46.280,1 78 

44,»!87,s59 

8,67:3,137 

180.828- 

874,846 

198,921 

1846 

42,781,619 

1,758,489 

44,540,103 

43,844,160 

973.110 

4^2,711  J 

864,149 

18:3.943 

184T 

70,223,777 

S.U.921 

71,058,693 

65,170,374 

8,055 

19,312.9-30  i 

457,598 

-3iH  1.5.55 

1848 

62,928,024 

8,924.291 

71,852.315 

59,763,502 

9,318,6:33 

1,916,952 

476.M8 

2.58,210 

1849 

69,161,992 

1,880,878 

71,042,870 

58,318,425 

764,1197 

2,671.792  1 

576,018 

:349!900 

1S50 

Total . . . 

64.6s6.9,59 

4.210,271       63,897,230 

72,118,971 

2.534,185 

527,266  1 
$41,816,601  1^ 

440.682 

269,073 
2,156,185" 

♦515,131,507 

$80,910,732   $546,042,289  $491,196,996 

$22,078,208 

8,889,527 

Jane 

30,  1851 

♦105,121.921 

$8,151,266   $118,273,187     $90,612,238 

$17,099,081 

$1,098,667  1 

621, 5«6  1 

274.-'?33 

1852 

107,788,657 

4,NS6,185  i  112,3iJ4,842       88,119,859 

34,.302,2>^ 

1,487,4S4  1 

672,4S3  1 

30«,0IT 

1853 

112,77,8,3,59 

3,209.2r>4  1  n.5.987.623  '  125,774.2-32 

18.631,900 

284.799 

664.892 

429.174 

1854 

13.5.111,708 

5.5tW.r>:U      14il.675,.3;?9     14i\:;8^,733 

27,926.263 

8.5,156 

8-53.970 

438,246 

IS-'w 

129,47.5,967 

6,158.17S      13.5.C)29,145      1 02,4-'!6,293 

47,'n58,015 

107,464 

SSl,4ft4 

2.5:^945 

1856 

152,561,975 

1,517,560      154.079,.585  i  118,04i,r>44 

84.IB1,062 

421,971- 

92:3.617 

839.103 

For  a  more  extended  account  of  the  commerce  of  i 
England,  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain,  see  Gre.vt  : 
Bkitain.  1 

From  Asia  England   imports  tea,    indigo,   cotton, 
coffee,   sugar,   piece  goods,   ivory,  drugs,  ~  etc.      Her  j 
principal  article  of  exi>ort  is  cotton  goods,  for  which,  ' 
liow  singular  soever  it  may  appear,   India  has,  since  j 
the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814,  become  one  of  the 
very  best  markets.     Besides  cotton  stulTs  and  vara,  I 

Qq 


she  sends  to  Asia  woolen  goodS^,  copper,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles. 

From  Africa  England  imports  drugs,  ivori'.  teak 
wootl.  hides,  etc.  ller  exports  are  but  inconsiderable, 
consistint:  principally  of  cotton  and  linen  manufac- 
ttires.  The  hopes  so  frequently  entertained,  of  open- 
ing an  advantageous  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa, 
have  hitherto  been  altogether  disappointed,  and  it  is 
not  supposed  they  will  be  more  successful  in  future. 
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The  recent  discover}'  of  the  gold  fields  in  Australia, 
ftnd  the  consequent  influx  of  immigrants  into  that 
country,  have  made  it  an  important  market  for  En- 
gland's produce  and  manufactures.  The  declared 
value  of  her  home  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
to  the  Australian  colonies,  including  Van  Dieman's 
Land  and  New  Zealand,  in  1850,  was  £1,574,145, 
while  in  1851,  1852,  and  1853  it  respectivel}'  amounted 
to  £2,807,356,  £4,222,205,  and  £14,506,532.  The 
number  of  ships  that  cleared  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  various  Australian  colonies  was  272  in  1851, 
568  in  1852,  and  1201  in  1853.  A  return  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  to  the  Australian  colonies  for  1851, 
1852,  and  1853,  shows  some  curious  results.  The  ex- 
ports for  1853  exhibit  in  some  instances  an  extinction, 
and  in  almost  every  article  a  decline,  except  wool,  and 
of  course  gold,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the  return ; 
thus  tanners'  bark,  of  which  35,894  cwts.  were 
exported  in  1852,  was  reduced  to  4776  cwts.  in 
1853 ;  and  tanned  hides,  of  which  642,198  lbs.  were 
exported  in  1852,  onlj'  amounted  to  9842  lbs.  in 
1853;  while  untanned  hides  rose  from  20,243  cwts. 
in  1852,  to  41,987  in  1853.  Flax  and  hemp,  guano, 
wine,  timber,  tortoise-shell,  whale-fins,  etc.,  all  de- 
clined or  disappeared  from  the  return.  So  did  cop- 
per and  lead  ore ;  but  copper,  partly  wrought,  that 
is,  in  bars,  rods,  or  ingots,  increased  from  373  tons 
in  1852,  to  686  tons  in  1853.  Quicksilver  fell  from 
14,631  lbs.  in  1852,  to  6933  lbs.  in  1853;  and  wool 
rose  from  43,197,301  lbs.  in  1852,  to  47,075,963  lbs.  in 
1853. 

The  amount  of  exports  in  1851  being  doubled  in 
1852,  and  quintupled  in  1853,  and  probablj'  increased 
still  more  in  1854,  could  not  fail  to  cause  a  glut  in  the 
market,  which  has  produced  great  embarrassment  in 
the  colony,  and  entailed  heavy  losses  on  the  specula- 
tors.— E.  B.  For  complete  statistics  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, see  article  Great  Britaix. 

iBnglish  Channel  (called  by  the  French  la 
manche),  is  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  lies 
between  the  north-west  coast  of  France  and  the  south- 
ern coast  of  England.  Its  eastern  extremitj'  is  con- 
nected with  the  German  Ocean  bj'  the  Strait  of  Calais, 
and  on  the  west  it  is  imperceptiblj^  confounded  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  between  lat.  38°  48'  and 
51°  north,  and  long.  1°  20'  east  and  5°  43'  west.  At 
its  termination — on  a  line  drawn  from  Land's  End  to 
the  extreme  easterlj'  point  of  the  department  of  Finis- 
terre,  in  France,  it  is  about  40  leagues  wide.  On  the 
French  coast  it  forms  three  considerable  bays ;  the 
most  easterlj'  receives  the  Severne  ;  the  second  receives 
the  Seine  and  several  smaller  rivers ;  the  third  and 
largest  lies  on  the  south-west  of  the  peninsula  of 
Coteulin.  On  the  English  coast  is  Mount  Bay,  be- 
tween Lizard  Point  and  Land's  End.  Between  Lizard 
Point  and  Start  Point  is  a  large  gulf,  on  which  are  sit- 
uated Talmouth  and  Plymouth  ;  the  Gulf  of  Exeter 
lies  to  the  east  of  Start  Point.  The  principal  islands 
in  the  English  Channel  are,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
English  coast,  and  the  Norman  Islands,  lying  on  the 
French  coast,  the  principal  of  which  are  Guernsey  and 
Jersej-.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west.  The 
Channel,  being  shallow  and  confined,  is  subject,  from 
its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  to  high  and  im- 
petuous tides.  Its  waters  contain  many  fish,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  mackerel  and  the  herring. 
The  oysters  of  Concal  are  also  famous. 

Engraving  (Sax.  grafan,  to  dirf).  The  art  of  pro- 
ducing by  incision  or  corrosion  designs  upon  blocks  of 
wood,  plates  of  metal,  or  other  materials,  from  which 
impressions  or  prints  upon  paper  or  other  soft  sub- 
stances are  obtained  by  pressure.  Engraving,  as  an 
art,  seems  to  have  nearly  the  same  relation  to  design 
and  painting  as  typography  bears  to  written  language ; 
and  its  utility  and  great  importance  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  from  its  capability  of  giving  a  boundless 
circulation  to   representations  of  llie   most   valuable 


examples  of  the  arts  and  of  objects  connected  with 
science.  By  some  authors  it  is  placed  among  the 
representations  called  monochromes  (finvoxptJluaTOL). 
Xylograph}',  or  wood  engraving,  was  the  earliest 
,  method  practiced ;  but  its  origin  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. If  we  might  relj'  on  Du  Halde  {Description, 
etc.,  de  VEmpire  de  la  Chine,  4to.  1735),  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  known  in  China  1120  years  before  Christ ; 
though  we  think  its  invention  is  of  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, as  the  Chinese  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  makipg  paper  till  95  B.C.  It  has  been  stated  that 
this  art  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  China  through 
the  intercourse  of  the  Venetian  merchants  with  its  in- 
habitants ;  for  it  is  proved  that  engraving  on  wood  had 
been  practiced  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  borders  on 
the  Adriatic  as  early  as  the  13th  centurj'.  The  first 
wood  engravings  in  Europe  of  which  any  thing  is 
known  with  certainty  were  executed  in  1285,  bj'  a 
brother  and  sister  of  a  noble  family  of  the  name  of 
Cunio.  They  represent  the  actions  of  Alexander ; 
and  though  doubts  of  their  authenticity  are  expressed 
bj'  Heinecken,  Mr.  William  Young  Outley,  the  author 
of  the  elegant  and  learned  Histoi'y  of  Engraving,  to 
which  we  are  much  indebted,  thinks  otherwise.  But 
for  the  accidental  discover}'  by  a  Venetian  architect  of 
the  name  of  Temanza  of  a  decree  of  the  magistracy 
of  Venice,  in  1441,  we  might  have  been  without  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  practice  of  the  art  in  Italy  previous 
to  1467,  and  the  Germans  might  still  have  continued 
to  claim  the  honor  of  its  introduction  into  Europe. 
This  decree,  dated  11th  October,  1441,  states  in  sub- 
stance that  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  cards  and 
pointed  figures  had  fallen  to  decay  owing  to  their 
extensive  importation;  and  in  order  that  the  native 
artists  might  find  encouragement  rather  than  foreign- 
ers, it  was  ordered  that  no  work  of  the  said  art, 
printed  and  painted  on  cloth  or  paper — viz.,  altar 
pieces,  or  images,  and  playing-cards,  and  whatever 
other  work  of  the  said  art  is  done  with  a  brush  and 
printed — should  be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  city, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  works,  besides  a  pecuniar}' 
penalty.  This  decree  plainly  indicates  that  wood  en- 
graving was  practiced  in  Venice  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  centur}'.  In  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  the  early  block  books  seem  to  haA-e 
existed  as  early  as  1420,  and  to  have  given  Guttemburg 
the  hint  for  using  movable  types.  At  Rome,  in  1467, 
a  work  entitled  Meditationes  Johannis  de  Turrecremata, 
issued  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Han,  embellished  with 
wood  engravings,  in  which  the  design  and  execution 
of  an  Italian  artist  are  evident.  The  decorations  of 
the  work  of  Valturius  by  Matteo  Pasti,  of  Verona, 
published  five  years  afterward,  exhibit  considerable 
spirit  and  accuracy  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  art  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection, 
as  may  be  proved  by  the  delicacy  and  purit}'  with 
which  the  designs  are  engraved  in  the  celebrated 
Hypnerotomachia  of  Colonna.  At  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  discovery  of  copper-plate  engraving  had 
been  made,  and  to  this  the  more  ancient  art  yielded 
place.  Maso  Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith  and  sculptor  of 
Florence,  and  pupil  of  Masaccio,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteentli  century,  seems  from  the  most  authentic 
accounts  to  have  been  the  person  to  whom  tlie  world 
is  indebted  for  the  discovery.  In  his  time,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  previously,  it  was  the  practice  to 
decorate  church  and  other  plate  with  works  in  niello, 
which  were  designs  hatched  with  a  steel  point  upon 
gold  or  silver,  then  engraved  with  the  burin,  and  run 
in,  while  hot,  with  a  composition  called  niello — a  com- 
pound of  silver,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  and  borax, 
which  was  more  easily  fusible  than  silver,  and  of  a 
black  color.  Tlic  superfluous  part  of  this  niello  which 
remained  above  the  surface  of  the  plate  was  then 
rubbed  off  with  scrapers,  and  cleaned  away  with 
pumice-stone,  leaving  the  engraved  design  on  the 
plate  with  all  the  eiloct  of  a  print.     In  order  to  pre- 
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serve  copies  of  their  designs,  the  artists  were  in  the 
habit  before  filling  the  design  with  the  niello  to  take 
impressions  of  the  plates  with  earth,  over  which  liquid 
sulphur  was  poured,  and  from  which,  when  cold,  the 
earth  was  removed.  But  Kiniguerra  carried  his  prac- 
tice beyond  this  ;  for  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  oil  he 
filled  the  cavities  of  the  engraving,  and  hy  pressing 
damp  paper  upon  it  with  a  roller,  ol)tained  impressions 
on  the  paper,  having,  as  Vasari  says,  all  the  appear- 
ance of  drawings  done  with  a  pen,  "  venivano  come 
disignate  di  penna." 

K7ir/ravin()  on  Wood,  or  Xylography. — Tn  this  V)ranch 
of  the  art  the  material  used  is  a  block  of  box  or  pear- 
tree  wood,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
fibres,  its  thickness  being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
print  to  be  executed.  The  subject  is  drawn  on  the 
block  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  or  with  a  pen  and  In- 
dian ink,  taking  care  that  the  whole  eflfect  is  repre- 
sented in  the  lines  so  drawn.  The  whole  of  the  wood 
is  then  cut  away,  except  where  the  lines  are  drawn, 
which  are  left  as  raised  parts  ;  in  which  point  it  is 
that  this  mode  of  engraving  differs  essentially  from 
copper-plate  engraving,  wherein  the  lines  are  cut  out 
or  sunk  in  the  metal,  instead  of  being  raised  from  it. 
The  impressions  from  wood  blocks  are  taken  in  the 
some  manner  as  from  printing  types. 

Engraving  on  Copper  is  performed  by  cutting  lines 
representing  the  subject  on  a  copper-plate  by  means 
of  a  steel  instrument  ending  in  an  unequal-sided 
pyramidal  point,  such  instrument  being  called  a 
graver  or  burin,  without  the  use  of  aquafortis  ;  which 
mode  will  be  seen  below  under  the  art.  ETCHiNr,. 
Besides  the  graver  there  are  other  instruments  used  in 
the  process;  viz.,  a  scraper,  a  burnisher,  an  oil-stone, 
and  a  cushion  for  supporting  the  plate.  In  cutting  the 
lines  on  the  copjjer  the  graver  is  pushed  forward  in  the 
direction  required,  being  held  in  the  hand  at  a  small 
inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  copper.  The  use  of  the 
burnisher  is  to  soften  down  lines  that  are  cut  too  deep, 
and  for  burnishing  out  scratches  in  the  coi)per :  it  is 
about  three  inches  long.  The  scraper,  like  the  last,  is 
of  steel,  with  three  sharp  edges  to  it,  and  about  six 
inches  long,  tapering  toward  the  end.  Its  use  is  to 
scrape  off  the  burr,  raised  by  the  action  of  the  graver. 
To  show  the  appearance  of  the  work  during  its  prog- 
ress, and  to  polish  off  the  burr,  engravers  use  a  roll  of 
woolen  or  felt  called  a  rubber,  which  is  put  in  action 
with  a  little  olive  oil.  The  cushion,  which  is  a  leather 
bag  about  nine  inches  diameter  filled  with  sand  for 
laying  the  plate' on,  is  now  rarely  used  except  by  writ- 
ing engravers.  For  architectural  sultjects,  or  in  skies, 
where  a  series  of  parallel  lines  are  wanted,  an  in- 
genious machine  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  AVilson 
Lowry,  called  a  ruling  machine,  the  accuracy  of  whose 
operation  is  exceedingly  perfect.  This  is  made  to  act 
on  an  etching  ground  by  a  point  or  knife,  connected 
with  the  apparatus,  and  Ijit  in  with  aquafortis  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Etching  is  a  species  of  engraving  on  copper  or  other 
metals  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  called  an  etch- 
ing-needle. The  plate  is  covered  with  a  ground  or 
varnish  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  aquafortis. 
The  usual  method  is  to  draw  the  design  on  paper  with 
a  black-lead  jwncil ;  the  paper  being  damped  and  laid 
upon  the  plate,  prepared  as  above,  with  the  drawing 
next  the  etching  ground,  is  passed  through  the  rolling 
press,  and  thus  the  design  is  transferred  from  the  paper 
to  the  ground.  The  needle  then  scratches  out  the  lines 
of  the  design  ;  and  aquafortis  being  poured  over  the 
plate,  which  is  bordered  round  with  wax,  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  it  long  enough  to  corrode  or  bite  in  tlie 
lines  which  the  etching  needle  has  made.  Etching 
with  a  dry  point,  as  it  is  called,  is  pcrfiu-nied  entirely 
with  tlu>  point  without  ai\y  ground,  the  l)urr  raised 
being  taken  off  by  the  scraper.  Etching  with  a  soft 
ground  is  used  to  imitate  chalk  or  black-lead  drawings. 
For  this  purpose  the  ground  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of 


tallow  or  lard,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
A  piece  of  thin  paper  being  attached  to  the  plate  at  the 
four  comers  by  some  turner's  pitch  and  lying  over  the 
ground,  the  drawing  is  made  on  the  paper  and  sbad- 
dowed  with  the  black-lead  pencil.  The  action  of  the 
pencil  thus  detaches  the  groun<l  which  adheres  to  the 
paper,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  finishing 
is  carried:  tlie  paper  lieing  then  removed,  the  work  is 
bit  in  the  ordinary  way.  Stippling  is  also  executed  on 
the  etching  ground  by  dots  instead  of  lines  made  with 
the  etching-needle,  which,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  shadow  to  be  represented  are  made  thicker  and 
closer.  The  work  is  then  l)it  in.  Etching  on  Steel  is 
executed  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  process  on 
copper.  The  plate  is  bedded  on  common  glazier's 
putty,  and  a  ground  of  Brunswick  black  is  laid  in  the 
usual  way,  through  which  the  needle  scratches.  It  is 
then  bit  in,  in  the  way  above  descril)ed. 

Mezzotinto  Engracing. — In  this  species  of  engraving 
the  artist,  with  a  knife  or  instrument  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, roughs  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  copper  in 
ever}-  direction,  so  as  to  make  it  susceptible  of  deliv- 
ering a  uniform  black,  smooth,  or  flat  tint.  After  this 
process  the  outline  is  traced  with  an  etching-needle, 
and  the  lightest  parts  are  scraped  out,  then  the  middle 
tints  so  as  to  leave  a  greater  portion  of  the  ground,  and 
so  on  according  to  the  depth  required  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  work. 

Aquntinta  Engraving,  whose  effect  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  an  Indian-ink  drawing.  The  mode  of 
effecting  this  (the  design  being  already  etched)  to 
cover  the  plate  with  a  ground  made  of  resin  and  Bur- 
gundy pitch  or  mastic  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  which  is  poured  over  the  plate  lying  in  an  in- 
clined position.  The  spirit  of  wine,  from  its  rapid 
evaporation,  leaves  the  rest  of  the  composition  with  a 
granulated  texture  over  the  whole  of  the  plate,  by 
which  means  a  grain  is  produced  by  the  aquafortis  on 
the  parts  left  open  by  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  of 
wine.  The  margin  of  the  plate  is  of  course  pro- 
tected in  the  usual  way.  After  the  aquafortis  has 
bitten  tl>e  lighter  parts  they  are  stopt  out.  and  the 
aquafortis  is  again  applied,  and  so  on  as  often  as  any 
parts  continue  to  require  more  depth.  Formerly  the 
grain  used  to  be  produced  by  covering  the  copper  with 
a  powder  or  some  sulistance  which  took  a  granulated 
form,  instead  of  using  the  compound  above  mentioned; 
but  this  process  was  found  to  be  both  uncertain  and 
imperfect.  In  the  compound  the  grain  is  rendered 
finer  or  coarser,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  resin 
introduced.  This  mode  of  engraving  was  invented  by 
a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  St.  Non,  about  1GG2.  He 
communicated  it  to  Jean  Baptiste  le  Prince,  who  died 
in  1781,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  by  Paul  Sandby, 
who  introduced  it  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Jukes 
into  England.  It  has  been  practiced  in  this  country 
with  much  greater  success  than  elsewhere. 

Etching  on  (^lass. — The  glass  is  covered  with  a  thin 
ground  of  bees-wax  :  and  the  design  being  drawn  with 
the  etching-needle,  it  is  subjected  to  the  actitm  of  sul- 
phuric acid  sprinkled  over  with  pounded  flour  or  Der- 
byshire s]>ar.  After  four  or  five  hours  this  is  removed, 
and  the  glass  cleaned  off  with  oil  of  turpentine,  leav- 
ing the  parts  covered  with  the  bees-wax  untouched. 
This  operation  maybe  inverted  by  drawing  the  design 
on  the  glass  with  a  solution  of  l)ees-wax  and  turpen- 
tine, and  subjecting  the  ground  to  the  action  of  the 
acid. 

Engraving  on  Stone,  or  Lithography  (\iBoc,  a  stone. 
and  ■\fia<t>eiv.  to  trrite  or  draw). — A  modem  invention, 
by  means  whereof  impressions  may  be  taken  from 
drawings  made  on  stone.  The  merit  of  this  discover}- 
belongs  to  Aloys  Senefeldcr,  a  musical  porfomicr  of 
the  theatre  at  Slunich  about  the  year  1(>00.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principles  on  which  the  art  of  lithogra- 
phy depends  :  First,  the  facility  with  which  calcareous 
stones  imbibe  water ;  second,  the  great  disposition  they 
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have  to  adhere  to  resinous  and  oil}'  substances  ;  third, 
the  affinity  between  each  other  of  oily  and  resinous 
substances,  and  the  power  they  possess  of  repelling 
water  or  a  body  moistened  with  water.  Hence,  when 
drawings  are  made  on  a  polished  surface  of  calcareous 
stone  with  a  resinous  or  oil}"  medium,  they  are  so  ad- 
hesive that  nothing  short  of  mechanical  means  can 
effect  their  separation  from  it,  and  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  stone  take  in  the  water  poured  upon  them, 
the  resinous  or  oily  parts  repel  it.  Lastly,  when  over 
a  stone  prepared  in  this  manner  a  colored  oily  or  resi- 
nous substance  is  passed,  it  will  adhere  to  the  draw- 
ings made  as  above,  and  not  to  the  watery  parts  of  the 
stone.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  England  did 
not  possess  a  sort  of  stone  like  that  of  Germany  suit- 
able to  the  purposes  of  lithography ;  this,  however,  is 
now  known  to  be  erroneous,  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Bath  abounds  with  it,  being  the  white  lias,  which  lies 
immediately  under  the  blue.  It  is  also  found  in  Scot- 
land. The  ink  and  chalk  used  in  lithography  are  of  a 
saponaceous  quality :  the  former  is  prepared  in  Ger- 
many from  a  compound  of  tallow  soap,  pure  white 
wax,  a  small  quantity  of  tallow,  and  a  portion  of 
lamp-black,  all  boiled  together,  and  when  cool  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water.  The  chalk  for  the  crayons 
used  in  drawing  on  the  stone  is  a  composition  consist- 
ing of  the  ingredients  above  mentioned,  but  to  it  is 
added  when  boiling  a  small  quantity  of  potash.  After 
the  drawing  on  the  stone  has  been  executed,  and  is 
perfectly  dry,  a  very  weak  solution  of  vitriolic  acid  is 
poured  upon  the  stone,  which  not  only  takes  up  the 
alkali  from  the  chalk  or  ink,  as  the  case  may  be,  leav- 
ing an  insoluble  substance  behind  it,  but  it  lowers  in  a 
ver}'  small  degree  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  stone 
not  drawn  upon,  and  prepares  it  for  absorbing  water 
with  greater  freedom,  \^''eak  gum  water  is  then  ap- 
plied to  the  stone,  to  close  its  pores  and  keep  it  moist. 
The  stone  is  now  washed  with  water,  and  the  daubing 
ink  applied  with  balls  as  in  printing ;  after  which  it  is 
passed  in  the  usual  way  through  the  press,  the  process 
of  watering  and  daubing  being  applied  for  ever}'  im- 
pression. 

There  is  a  mode  of  transferring  drawings  made  with 
the  chemical  ink  on  paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of 
size  or  gum  tragacanth,  which  being  laid  on  the  stone 
a?id  passed  through  the  press  leaves  tlie  drawing  on  the 
stone,  and  the  process  above  described  for  preparing 
the  stone  and  taking  the  impressions  is  carried  into 
effect.  In  Germany  many  engravings  are  made  on 
stone  with  the  burin,  in  the  same  way  as  on  copper ; 
but  the  very  great  inferiority  of  these  to  copper  en- 
gravings makes  it  improbable  that  this  method  will 
ever  come  into  general  use.  Perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est advantages  of  the  art  of  lithography  is  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  copies  that  may  Ije  taken  from  a 
Ijlock.  As  many  as  70,000  copies  or  prints  have  Ijeen 
taken  from  one  block,  and  the  last  of  them  nearly 
as  good  as  the  first.  Expedition  is  also  gained,  inas- 
much as  a  fifth  more  copies  can  be  taken  in  the  same 
time  than  from  a  copper-plate  :  and  as  regards  econ- 
omy the  advantage  over  every  other  species  of  en- 
graving is  very  great. 

Zincography. — This  art,  which  is  of  very  recent  in- 
troduction in  this  country  (so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
but  few  specimens  are  as  yet  to  be  seen),  is  similar  in 
principle  to  lithography,  the  surface  of  the  plates  of 
zinc  on  which  it  is  executed  being  bit  away,  leaving 
the  design  prominent,  or  in  relief.  AVe  have  seen  some 
beautiful  examples  of  this  art,  but  varying  little  in 
their  appearance  from  those  of  stone  engraving. — 
Brande's  Bicf.  oj"  Science. 

Engrossing,  is  "  the  buying  up  of  corn  and  other 
dead  victuals,  with  intent  to  sell  tliem  again." — Black- 
stone,  l)Ook  iv.  cap.  42.  It  has  l)eon  shown  how  ab- 
surd it  is  to  suppose  that  this  practice  should  liave  any 
injurious  influence.  But,  for  a  long  time,  most  scarci- 
ties that  occurred  were  either  entirely  ascribed  to  the 


induence  of  engrossers  and  forestallers,  or,  at  least, 
were  supposed  to  be  materially  aggravated  by  their 
proceedings.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  prev- 
alence of  more  just  and  enlarged  views  upon  such 
subjects,  the  statutes  that  had  been  made  for  the  sup- 
pression and  punishment  of  engrossing,  forestalling, 
etc.,  were  repealed  in  1772,  in  Great  Britain.  But 
notwithstanding  this  repeal,  engrossing  continues  to 
be  an  indictable  offense,  punishable  at  common  law, 
by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  though  it  is  not  at  all  likely, 
were  an  attempt  made,  that  any  jury  would  now  be 
found  ignorant  or  prejudiced  enough  to  convict  any 
one  on  such  a  charge. 

Entrepot  (French),  in  Commerce,  a  warehouse  or 
magazine  for  goods ;  and  hence  used  to  designate  a 
seaport  or  commercial  town  which  exports  the  produc- 
tions of  a  considerable  adjacent  territory,  and  imports 
foreign  goods  for  its  supply. 

Envoy  (Fr.  envoyer,  to  send),  a  person  deputed  to 
negotiate  a  treaty,  or  to  transact  other  business  with 
a  foreign  prince  or  government.  Envoys  belong  to 
the  second  order  of  diplomatic  ministers  ;  ranking  be- 
low embassadors  properly  so  called. 

Epaulette  (Fr.  epaule,  a  shoulder),  a  kind  of 
shoulder-knot  or  ornamental  badge  worn  on  the 
shoulder  by  military  men.  Officers,  both  naval  and 
military,  wear  epaulettes  on  one  shoulder  or  on  both, 
according  to  their  rank  in  the  service. 

Equador,  or  Ecuador,  an  independent  state  of 
South  America,  lying  under  the  equator,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  It  corresponds,  with  a  trifling  dif- 
ference, to  the  old  Spanish  province  or  intendancy,  of 
Quito  ;  but  formed  anciently  the  northern  portion  of 
the  empire  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  and  latterly  the  south- 
western province  of  the  now  dissolved  republic  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  situate  between  S.  lat.  6°  and  N.  lat. 
2°,  and  W.  long,  from  Greenwich  70°  and  82°— being 
about  830  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  560 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south — and  only  contains  an 
area  of  about  320,000  English  square  mUes.  '  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  state  of  Peru,  on  the 
north  by  New  Granada,  on  the  east  by  Brazil,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  the  boundaries  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  are  not  yet  very  well 
defined. 

Vegetahle  Productions. — In  the  low  countries  that 
flank  the  base  of  the  Andes,  the  banana,  cycas,  plan- 
tain, cacao,  jatropha  which  produces  cassava  and  ma- 
nioc, the  cotton-tree,  indigo,  coffee,  and  the  sugar-cane 
abound  ;  beneath  the  elevation  of  4000  feet,  the  plants 
chiefly  cultivated  for  food  are  the  sweet  potato,  man- 
dioc,  yam.  and  banana,  with  rice,  miiize,  and  some 
legumes ;  but  above  3100  feet  most  of  these  become 
rare,  and  thrive  only  in  particular  situations.  The 
sugar-cane,  however,  has  been  grown  so  far  up  as  7500 
feet.  In  some  of  the  valleys  are  extensive  planta- 
tions of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cocoa.  The 
valley  of  Guayaquil  is  particularl}'  fertile  ;  the  soil  is 
alluvial,  and  there  are  few  spots  even  between  the 
tropics  which  can  vie  with  it  in  richness  and  variet}' 
of  vegetation.  It  is  covered  with  groves  of  every 
kind  of  tropical  fruit,  either  wild  or  cultivated,  as 
the  pineapple,  pomegranate,  shaddock,  orange,  lime, 
lemon,  peach,  apricot,  cherimoyer,  pulta,  grandilla, 
tuna,  and  pacay.  In  the  same  region  are  found  the 
olive,  pepper  plant,  tomatas,  and  sweet  potatoes,  gum 
copal,  copaiba  balsam,  carana,  dragon's  blood,  sarsa- 
parilla,  and  vanilla.  To  these  succeed,  in  the  humid 
and  shaded  clefts  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  tree- 
ferns  and  cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark,  the  finest  kind 
of  which  is  obtained  about  8  to  12  miles  south  of  Loja 
among  the  mountains  of  Uritusinga,  Villanaco,  and 
Rumusitana,  where  the  trees  that  yield  it  grow  in  a 
soil  resting  on  mica-slate  and  gneiss,  at  the  moderate 
elevation  of  575G  to  7073  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Between  the  elevations  of  6000  to  9000  feet  is 
the  region  best  suited  for  the  European  cereals.   Wheat 
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will  not  form  the  ear  lower  than  at  4500  feet,  or  ripen 
higher  than  at  10,000  feet ;  l)ut  barley  and  rye  grow 
at  an  elevation  2.000  feet  still  higher.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  guinoa,  a  most  useful  production  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  in  this  region  also,  and  a  little 
above  it,  grow  the  potato  and  its  congeners,  all  of 
which  are  extensively  used  as  food ;  the  chick-pea, 
broad-l)ean,  cabbage,  and  other  European  vegetal)les, 
are  likewise  abundant.  Within  the  cereal  limits  are 
found  the  oak,  elm,  ash,  and  beech,  which  never 
descend  lower  tlian  5.500  feet,  and  are  seldom  found 
higher  than  0200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
lliglier  up,  the  larger  forest  trees,  except  the  pine,  be- 
gin to  disappear  ;  and  on  the  mountains  of  Quito  the 
escallonia  mark  the  highest  limit  of  trees  at  an  elevation 
11,600  feet.  The  l)ejarias,  the  highest  of  shrulis,  ter- 
minate at  1,3,400  feet,  above  which,  in  rich  and  beau- 
teous verdure,  rises  the  zone  of  the  gra.sses.  Above 
these,  among  tlie  trachyte  rocks,  only  lichens,  lecideas, 
and  the  lirighth'-colored  dnst-like  lopraria  are  met  with; 
and  to  these,  succeed  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

Animals. — In  some  parts  of  the  low  countrj-  the  air 
swarms  with  musqnetoes  and  other  flies  still  more  tor- 
menting, while  the  ground  teems  with  snakes,  centi- 
pedes, and  other  reptiles.  The  banks  of  the  great 
rivers  are  crowded  with  caimans  or  alligators.  Bats 
are  exceedingl}'  numerous,  and  of  great  size  ;  the  for- 
ests of  the  warmer  regions  abound  with  amiadilloes, 
monkeys,  sind  cavj-s ;  and  everj'where  are  found  the 
jaguar,  the  puma,  the  ounce,  the  ocelot,  and  several 
varieties  of  the  wild  cat.  The  pecari  and  deer  are 
likewise  common,  as  well  as  that  singular  animal  the 
ant-eater.  The  characteristic  animals  of  the  Andes 
are  the  llama,  the  guanaco,  the  vicuna,  and  the  paco 
or  alpaca,  some  of  which  arc  trained  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den, while  others,  particularly  the  vicunas,  run  wild 
among  the  mountains,  where  they  are  hunted  by  the 
Indians.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  in  great  num- 
bers, especiall}'  the  former,  in  the  valleys  of  the  An- 
des, and  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  Horses, 
asses,  and  mules,  are  reared  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
be  articles  of  export.  The  chief  of  the  birds  is  the 
condor,  which  is  found  all  along  the  Andes  southward 
as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  but  nowhere  to  the 
north  of  the  equator.  The  turkey,  vulture,  and  gal- 
linago,  are  frequently  met  with,  together  with  many 
kinds  of  smaller  birds.  In  some  districts,  particular!}' 
along  the  coasts,  considerable  quantities  of  beeswax 
are  collected  :  and  higher  up  there  are  spots  in  which 
the  cochineal  insect  is  reared.  Along  the  rivers  of  the 
great  plain  turtles  are  numerous  ;  and  their  fat,  called 
manteca  l)utt«r,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 
Fishing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  along  the  coasts, 
and  a  good  deal  of  salt-fish  is  prepared.  A  murex 
is  also  found  which  yields  a  juice  used  in  dyeing 
purple. 

Mineral  Productions. — Equador  is  less  rich  in  min- 
erals, especially  in  the  precious  metals,  than  any  other 
of  the  South  American  .states.  There  are,  indeed, 
several  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  yearly  pro- 
duce is  inconsiderable.  In  some  places  are  found  lead 
and  quicksilver,  but  the  latter  is  found,  as  usual,  in 
combination  with  sulpliur,  in  the  form  of  cinnabar. 
Near  Azoguo,  1.")  miles  north-east  by  cast  of  Cuenca, 
the  ore  is  found  in  an  immensely  thick  bed  of  quartz- 
ose  sandstone,  containing  fossil  wood  and  asphalt. 
Sulphur  is  prepared  in  considerable  quantities  ;  gold 
has  been  washed  from  the  sands  of  some  of  the  riv- 
ers ;  and  salt  is  obtained  from  sea-water  along  the 
coasts. 

Population. — The  settled  population  is  composed  of 
Spanish  Creoles  of  pure  descent,  meztisos,  mulattoes, 
and  negroes,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  agricul- 
turists, graziers,  and  growers  of  cocoa.  These  form 
about  a  half  of  the  population.  The  other  half  are 
native  Indians,  of  whom  tliose  that  live  among  the 
mountains  are  mostly  agriculturists,  cultivating  their 


lands  with  much  care,  and  making  for  themselves 
coarse  stuffs  of  wool  and  cotton.  The  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  eastern  plains  are  in  a  much  lower  degree 
of  civilization.  They  cultivate  only  small  patches  of 
ground,  and  apply  themselves  chiefly  to  hunting  and 
fishing.  Three  fourths  of  the  population  dwell  in  the 
western  or  mountainous  part  of  the  state  ;  and  the 
total  number  is  now  estimated  at  about  800,000. 

Manvfartnrcf. — The  manufactures  are  unimportant, 
consisting  chiefly  of  coarse  woolen  and  cotton  cloths 
and  other  necessarj'  articles.  The  foreign  trade  is  al- 
most confined  to  Guayaquil,  and  is  so  trifling  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  notice. 

Political  Condition. — Till  1812,  Equador  remained  a 
portion  of  the  Spanish  Empire  of  the  Indies.  It  then 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  in  1821  became  a 
part  of  the  newly  constituted  republic  of  Columbia. 
This  union,  however,  lasted  only  till  18.31,  when 
Equador  became  an  independent  state.  It  has  gone 
through  several  revolutions  ;  and  by  the  last  (18.52-3) 
the  democratic  party  has  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
shown  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  United  States  of  North 
America  as  their  political  model.  The  state  has,  in 
consequence,  received  a  new  and  more  liberal  consti- 
tution ;  the  Jesuits  have  been  expelled ;  and  laws 
have  been  made  for  the  abolition  of  slaver}'.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  president,  with  a  vice-presi- 
dent and  two  chambers,  all  elective  ;  but  the  constitu- 
tion is  still  notably  complicated  by  what  has  always 
been  its  principal  characteristic,  a  predominating  mix- 
ture of  military  despotism,  the  president  being  always 
the  master  of  the  state.  More,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  country  of  South  America,  Equador  has  been 
slow  in  the  development  of  her  resources  and  national 
industry.  Frequent  revolutions  have  paralyzed  its 
trade,  and  prevented  the  regulation  of  its  finances. 
No  interest  has  been  paid  on  its  public  debt  since  1826. 
It  is  emphatically  the  countr}-  of  natural  convulsions 
and  political  revolutions. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  state  is  divided  into 
the  three  departments  of  Equador,  Guayaquil,  and  As- 
suay  ;  and  these  are  subdivided  into  the  seven  provin- 
ces, of  Quito,  Riobamba,  Ibarra,  Guayaquil,  Baiiahoyo, 
Cuenca,  Loja,  or  Loxa  (Loh-ha),  and  Jaen  de  Bracamor. 
The  state  likewise  claims  the  sovereignty  of  the  Islas 
de  los  Galapagos,  or  islands  of  land  turtles,  lying  un- 
der the  equator  at  a  distance  of  700  to  900  miles  from 
the  mainland.  The  chief  towns  are  Quito,  with  from 
50,000  to  80,000  inhabitants  ;  Guayaquil,  25,0(X) ;  Cu- 
enca, 20,000  ;  Kiobamba,  15,000  ;  Loja,  Babahoyo,  and 
Ibarra,  about  10,000  each.  Quito  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  the  elevated  plain  to  which  it  gives  its  name  ; 
and  Guayaquil  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river, 
opening  into  the  spacious  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Equador  is  chiefly  carried 
on  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  which,  with  the  ports  of 
Manta  and  San  Lorenzo,  is  open  for  general  importa- 
tion and  the  exportation  of  national  produce.  The 
ports  open  for  exportation  only  are  Santa  Elena,  Cal- 
lao,  Bahia  de  Caraccas,  Loja,  and  Ibarra.  Guayaquil 
is  the  only  port  of  general  deposit  for  re-exportation 
to  foreign  ports.  The  principal  articles  of  export  of 
this  republic  are  cocoa,  hides,  cattle,  tobacco,  wool, 
straw-hats,  coffee,  orchilla,  bark.  India-rubber,  and  an 
inferior  description  of  cotton.  Cocoa  is  the  leading 
staple,  the  quantity  annually  exported  reaching  over 
15,000,000  pounds!  The  total  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Equador  m.ny  he  stated  at  5^,000,000.  The 
countries  which  particip.ate  in  this  trade  are  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Chili,  and  Peru,  in  Amer- 
ica :  and  England,  Spain,  France,  and  Hamburg,  in 
Eunipe. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Equador  are  regulated  by  treaty  and  the  local  legisla- 
lation  of  that  republic.  The  treaty  with  the  United 
States  was  ratified  April   P.  1842,  and  stipulates   for 
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perfect  equality  and  entire  reciprocit}-  of  navigation 
and  commerce,  both  in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade. 
The  third  article  has  this  stipulation  :  "  That  whereas, 
by  a  law  of  Equ..(lor,  March  21,  1837,  vessels  built  in 
the  dock-j-ard  of  Guaj'aquil  shall  be  exempted  from 
various  charges  ;  therefore,  vessels  of  the  United  States 
can  not  claim  this  privilege,  but  shall  enjoy  it  if  it 
should  be  granted  to  vessels  belonging  to  Spain  or 
Mexico  and  to  the  other  Hispano- American  republics." 
The  following  translation  of  the  decree  conferring  spe- 
cial privileges  on  vessels  constructed  at  Guayaquil, 
bearing  date  August  23,  1845,  is  made  from  El  Comer- 
cio  de  Lima,  October  6,  1846  : 

' '  The  provisional  government  considering  that  the 
ship-yards  of  Guayaquil,  by  reason  of  its  favorable 
position,  and  in  view  of  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
of  the  republic,  merit  special  attention ;  therefore,  in 
order  to  advance  these  interests,  and  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  ships,  it  is  decreed  :  Art.  1.  Vessels 
constructed  at  Guayaquil,  and  retaining  the  national 
flag,  shall  be  exempt  from  tonnage,  anchorage,  and 
other  port  dues.  Art.  2.  Such  vessels  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  reduction  of  three  per  cent,  on  all  produce, 
merchandise,  etc.,  imported  into  any 'of  the  ports  of 
the  republic  for  consumption." 

The  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Equa- 
dor  is  very  limited,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
two   great   staples   of  the   latter   country,  cocoa  and 

COMTAEATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    THE     COMMERCE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   WITH   EqTTADOR,   EXHIBITING   THE   VaLUE   OP  EX- 
PORTS TO  AND~  Imports  from  each  Cocntrt,  and  the  Tonnage  of  Ameeican  and  foreign  Vessels  arriving 

FROM  and  departing  TO   EACH   COUNTRY,   DURING   THE  TEAKS   DESIGNATED. 


straw-hats,  find  but  little  demand  in  the  United  States 
— the  former  being  of  limited  consumption,  and  the 
latter  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  Before  the 
treatj-  between  Spain  and  Equador,  in  1843,  United 
States'  vessels  carried  flour  and  domestic  manufactures 
direct  to  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  and  were  generally 
chartered  to  transport  cargoes  of  cocoa  to  Spain.  Since 
that  period,  however,  the  high  duties  on  cocoa  in  Spain, 
when  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  a  prohibition.  This,  together  with  the  annu- 
ally increasing  importation  of  flour  from  ChUi,  has 
produced  a  depressing  effect  on  American  trade  with 
that  republic.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
condition  of  this  trade  during  a  period  of  eleven  suc- 
cessive years.  But  little  improvement  can  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  thought,  so  long  as  the  present  tariff 
regulations  of  the  United  States  continue  in  force. 
The  duties  on  navigation  in  the  ports  of  Equador  are 
— tonnage  duties,  25  cents  per  ton ;  light  dues,  6J 
cents  per  ton.  When  pUots  are  emploj^ed,  the  fees  are 
S2  50  per  foot  of  the  vessel's  depth.  See  Com.  Rela- 
tions U.  S.,  1856-7. 

Ecuador,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
the  Incas,  was  discovered  by  Pizarro  in  1526,  and 
was  held  under  the  Spanish  crown  until  the  year  1812, 
when  a  revolution  occurred,  which  ended  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  republic.  In  1821  Ecuador 
disconnected  itself  with  New  Grenada. 


COJLMERCE.                                           1                                         NAVIGATION.                                         | 

VALUE   OF   EXPOETS. 

VALUB    OP 

AMEEICAN  TONNAGE.                                FOEEIGN  TONKAGE.                | 

Domestic 
produce. 

Forei^ 
produce. 

Total. 

Entered  the 
United  States. 

Cleared  from 
the  U.  States. 

Entered  the 
United  States. 

Cleared  from 
the  U.  States. 

1846 

$2V,253 
24,414 

66,692 

$1,130 

571 

10,511 

$1,130 
27,824 
34,925 

66,692 

$4^618 
76,692 
70,585 
12,600 
57,5.34 
12,553 

'  '3.31 

586 
585 
503 
1,981 
277 

"299 

219 

"226 

V.oil 

"328 
410 

614 
168 
1,185 
568 
760 
249 
192 

1847 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853  

1854 

1855 

The  following  summary  statements  of  the  commerce 
of  Guj'aquil,  condensed  from  the  official  reports  for 
the  years  designated,  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Equador,  the  port  of  Guyaquil 
being  the  principal  port  of  that  republic  : 
Trade  of  Guayaquil  for  1846. 


Countries.                     Imports. 

Exports.       1         Total.         | 

Peru $605,140 

Chili 1*3,9.30 

Spain 37,620 

Hamburg 

France     24,320 

$110,770 

170,810 

190,000 

177,270 

99,750 

$715,910 

314,740 

227,620 

177,270 

124,070 

75,620 

35,910 

19,760 

6,270 

75,620 

35.910 

14,630 

6,270 

Cen  tral  America . .           

New  Granada 5,130 

England | 

Total 1       816,140    |       881,030 

1,697,170 

The  United  States  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
countries  for  1845.  Indeed,  the  foreign  trade  of  Equa- 
dor is  conducted  chiefly  with  the  ports  of  Lima  and 
Valparaiso,  the  two  principal  entrepots  for  the  trade 
of  South  America.  The  following  statement  affords  a 
description  of  the  merchandise,  with  its  values,  im- 
ported in  1845,  and  the  countries  of  origin  : 


Description  of  merchandl: 


Textiles  of  cotton . . . 

"       wool 

"       flax 

silk 

Wine 

Spirits 

Flour 

Haberdashery. 

Provisions 

Hardware 

Paper 

Musical  instruments 
and  furniture. . 

Pottery  and  glass- 
wares  


Valu 


$146,300 
94,4;30 
83.120 
31,544) 
79,420 
76,700 
42,180 
31,710 
31,710 
38,760 
21,280 

18,050 
16,720 


Countries  of  origin. 


Peru. 


Pern,  Spain,  France. 
Peru,  Chill,  France. 
Peru,  Chili. 

Peru,  Chill,  Spain,  France 
Pern,  Chili. 


Chill,  Peru,  France. 


EXPOETS. 


Descripti( 


irchandise.        Values. 


Cocoa. I  $566,580 

Straw  hats 79,990 

Sole  leather 22,230 

Cotton 19,880 


Whither. 


Spain,  Hamburg,  France. 

Chili,  Peru. 

Peru. 

Chili. 


The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  de- 
scription of  merchandise  exported  from  the  port  of 
Guayaquil  in  the  j'ear  1855,  with  the  quantity  of  each 
article,  respectivelj'' : 

Exports  of  merchandise. 

Cocoa. pounds 

Straw  hats dozen 

Tanned  hides sides 

Tobacco quintals 

Sarsaparilla " 

Tamarinds, " 

Coffee " 

Orcbilla " 

Bark " 

Timber. logs 

Canes pieces 

Many  les " 

India-rubber quintals 

The  countries  to  which  the  cocoa  specified  in  the 
above  statement  was  sent,  together  with  the  quantity 
to  each,  is  exhibited  as  follows.  Each  carga  equals 
81  lbs. : 

Car(?a«, 

Spain 80,a51 

Hamburg 36,182 

France 17,214 

Peru 14,696 

Chili 14,507 

United  States 7,544 

Central  America 5,468 

Mexico 5,410 

Panama 4,922 


Quantities. 

15,089,753 

88,778 

26,246 

8,659 

657 

699 

776 

4,000 

7,739 

9.368 

73,551 

5,660 

765 


lb>. 
28 
26 
62 
13 
80 
04 


Total 186,293    20 

The  following    table    exhibits    the    quantities,   in 
pounds,  of  cocoa,  exported  from  Guayaquil  during  a 
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period  of  ten  years,  from  1846  to  1865,  both  years  in- 
clusive : 


Pound«. 

1846 11,202,009 

1847 12,078,615 

1848 21,007,395 

1849 14,234,7:^4 

1850 11,006,056 


Pound.. 

1851 9,5C7,0SO 

1852 13,956.54S 

1858 13,243,024 

1854 10,992,151 

1855 15,089,758 


The  navigation  returns  of  Guayaquil  for  1849,  the 
latest  period  for  wliich  they  are  at  hand,  complete,  ex- 
hihit  a  total  of  109  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  46,838  tons,  distributed  as 
follows  : 


OountrlM. 

K.NTKBED, 

CLBABKD.                 1 

Veusla. 

Tonii. 

Vensels. 

Ton,. 

26 
5 

4 
6 
9 
85 

84 

14,810 
985 
1,054 
1,548 
1,697 
6,266 

23 
6 

4 
6 

8 
89 

12,305 
935 
1,054 
1,903 
1,567 
4,269 

United  States 

Italy  and  Germany  — 
8.  American  republics. 

Total 

24,805 

85 

22,08:3 

The  only  commercial  legislation  in  this  republic,  of 
recent  date,  is  emboflied  in  a  decree  given  at  the  capi- 
tal, Quito,  August  15,  1855,  by  the  President,  Jo.se 
Maria  Urltina,  imposing  an  export  dutj'  on  bark  and 
India-rul)ber.  The  United  States'  consul  at  Guayaquil, 
in  communicating  this  decree,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1855,  saj's  :  "  Against  this  injudicious  measure 
of  the  executive,  strong  representations  will  l)e  made 
to  the  present  Congress  by  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial classes,  as  unlawful,  and  injurious  to  the  present 
increasing  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  modified  into  renting  or 
selling  the  lands,  or  done  awa\-  with  altogether.  " 

A  translation  of  this  decree  is  subjoined  :  "  Consid- 
bring  that  the  natural  productions  met  with  in  the 
uncultivated  lands  of  the  repul)lic  make  part  of  the 
national  riches,  and  that  that  the  India-rubber  and 
bark  discovered  and  extracted  from  said  lands  are  be- 
coming objects  of  speculation  to  many  persons,  and 
should  be  made  to  yield  a  revenue  to  the  countrj- ; 
therefore,  be  it  decreed:  Art.  1.  In  the  ports  of  the 
republic  where  custom-houses  are  established,  there 
shall  be  exacted  a  duty  of  two  dollars  on  ordinary, 
and  three  dollars  on  refined  India-rubber,  on  every 
100  lbs.  exported  to  foreign  markets.  Art.  2.  The 
bark  taken  from  government  lands,  and  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  two  dollars  for 
everj'  100  lbs.  on  yellow,  three  on  Callessaya,  and 
eight  on  red.  Art.  3.  Those  persons  who  export  In- 
dia-rubber and  bark  withot  presenting  the  same  at  the 
custom-house,  or  place  appointed  for  the  collection  of 
the  duties  specified  in  the  previous  articles,  with  the 
intent  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  said  duties,  shall 
be  judged  according  to  the  process  detailed  in  the  law 
of  the  '21st  Novcinlier,  1853.  Art.  4.  Every  citizen 
who  proposes  extracting  India-rubber  or  bark  from 
national  lands,  shall  present  himself  to  the  respective 
governor,  who,  after  hearing  his  proposal,  and  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  the  laud  is  actually  government  prop- 
erty, shall  give  to  the  parties  applying  the  required 
permission  in  writing.  Art.  5.  Those  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  India-ruliliiT  must  not  cut  down  the  tree  ; 
but,  to  obtain  their  ol>ject,  should  bore  a  small  hole  in 
the  trunk,  at  the  height  of  about  half  a  yard  from  the 
ground,  penetrating  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness 
of  the  tree,  taking  care  not  to  luire  through  it.  •■Vrt.  6. 
Those  who  are  found  taking  India-ruliber  or  bark  from 
national  lands  witliout  having  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions iirescrihed  in  articles  4  and  5,  shall  be  treated 
as  smugglers,  and  the  substances  collected  taken  from 
them  and  confiscated.  Art.  7.  The  governors  of  prov- 
inces in  the  lands  under  their  jurisdiction  will  take  all 
possible  measures  to  discover  and  apprehend  all  parties 
who  endeavor  to  infringe  the  preceding  dispositions. 
Art.  8.  Article  G  applies,  also,  to  those  individuals  who 
do  not  comply  witli  the  dispositions  of  articles  4  and  5, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  are  collecting  the  aforesaid 


substances  from  their  own  lands,  should  it  b€  discov- 
ered that  the  said  lands  are  national  property.  Art.  9. 
Those  persons  who  collect  India-rubber  and  bark  from 
their  own  property,  are  not  subject  to  any  of  the  du- 
ties imposed  in  the  present  decree.  Art.  10.  The  Sec- 
retar}-  of  the  Treasur}'  is  charged  with  the  due  execu- 
tion of  this  present  decree,  of  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
inform  the  Congress  next  ensuing." — Com.  BeUuions, 
U.  >S.     See  Guayaquil. 

Equator  (<nqvare,  to  make  equal),  in  agtronomy 
and  fjf'fjraphy,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  equally 
distant  from  the  two  poles  of  the  world,  or  having  the 
same  pfjles  as  the  world.  It  is  called  equatfjr  because 
when  the  sun  is  in  it  the  daj's  and  nights  are  equal ; 
whence  also  it  is  denominated  the  equinoctial ;  and 
when  drawn  on  maps,  planispheres,  or  globes,  it  is 
called  the  equinoctial  line,  or  simply  the  line.  Every 
point  in  the  equator  Ls  90  degrees,  or  a  quadrant's  dis- 
tance from  the  poles  of  the  world ;  and  hence  the 
equator  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal  hemi.-pheres, 
in  one  of  which  is  the  northern,  and  in  the  other  the 
.southern  pole.  Terrestrial  longitudes  are  measured 
on  the  equator,  or  some  one  of  its  parallel  circles ; 
commencing  from  some  arbitrar}-  point,  which  differ- 
ent nations  a.ssume  variously,  most  of  them  adopting 
the  meridian  which  passes  through  their  capital  citj- 
or  princij)al  observatorj-.  Latitudes  are  counted  from 
the  equator  along  the  meridian. 

Equinox  (Lat.  wquns  and  nox,  night),  in  astron- 
omy, is  the  time  at  which  the  sun  passes  through  the 
equator  in  one  of  the  equinoctial  points.  When  the 
sun  is  in  the  equator,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal 
length  all  over  the  world,  whence  the  derivation  of 
the  term.  This  happens  twice  every  year,  namely, 
about  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  22d  of  September; 
the  former  is  called  tlje  vernal,  and  the  latter  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  The  equinoxes  do  not  divide  the 
year  into  portions  of  equal  length  ;  for  in  consequence 
of  the  sun  being  at  his  greatest  distance  from  the  earth 
during  the  summer  months,  and  his  angular  motion  in 
his  orbit  being  consequently  slower,  the  interval  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  is  greater  than 
that  from  the  autumal  to  the  vernal.  In  other  words, 
the  sun  continues  longer  on  the  northern  than  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  equator.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centurj-,  the  difference  amounted  to  7  days  16 
hours  and  51  minutes.  The  summer  in  the  northern 
hemisjjhere  is  constantly  longer  than  in  the  southern 
by  this  quantity  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  some 
meteorologists  ascribe,  in  part  at  least,  the  higher 
temperature  that  is  found  to  prevail  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

Erie  (lake),  situated  north  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  b,onnd- 
ary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  240 
miles  long,  and  60  broad,  in  its  widest  part.  It  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron 
lakes,  through  Detroit  Kiver,  and  discharges  its  wa- 
ters through  Niagara  Kiver  into  Lake  Ontario.  Its 
surface  is  elevated  565  feet  above  tide-water  in  the 
Hudson  River  at  Albany.  The  soundings  by  the  U. 
S.  Engineers  show  the  lake  to  be  divided  into  three 
sections  of  unequal  depth,  viz.,  one  extends  from  the 
head  down  to  Point  Pellee  Island,  and  the  l>ottom 
presents  a  general  level,  with  a  depth  of  30  feet  in  the 
average.  The  second  is  of  much  larger  extent,  and 
stretches  to  Long  Point ;  is  also  a  level,  with  a  depth 
of  GO  to  70  feet.  The  third  section  extends  to  Niagara 
River,  and  is  an  uneven  bottom,  with  various  depths 
of  water,  ranging  from  60  to  240  feet.  The  business 
done  on  this  lake  is  immense,  and  increasing.  The 
licensed  tonnage  of  the  lake  is  1;>8,852  ton§,  of  which  a 
large  and  increasing  projxyrtion  is  of  ste-am-ve*sels. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  commerce  amounts  to 
$220,000,000  annually.  There  are  26  light-houses  and 
beacons  on  the  American  side,  and  10  on  the  Canadian 
side.     A  battle  was  fought  near  its  west  end  Septem- 
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ber  10th,  1813,  between  the  American  fleet,  under 
Commodore  Peny,  and  the  English  fleet,  in  which  the 
latter  was  captured.     See  Lakes,  Commerce  of. 

Ermine  (Ger.  Hermelin;  Fr.  Hermine,  Ermine;  Rus. 
Gornosiat),  a  species  of  weasel  (mustela  Candida^  Lin.), 
abundant  in  all  cold  countries,  particularly  Russia, 
Norway,  Lapland,  etc.,  and  j)roducing  a  most  valua- 
ble species  of  fur.  In  summer  the  ermine  is  of  a 
brown  color,  and  is  called  the  stoat.  It  is  in  winter 
onlj-  that  the  fur  has  that  beautiful  snowy  whiteness 
and  consistence  so  much  admired.     See  Furs. 

Esparto,  a  species  of  rush,  the  stipa  tenacissima  of 
botanists.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  pro\'inces  of 
Spain  ;  and  is  particularly  abundant  on  all  the  sterile, 
uncultivated,  and  mountainous  districts  of  Valencia. 
Becksiaxx  (Hist,  of  Invent.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  288,  Eng.  ed.) 
supposes,  apparently  with  good  reason,  that  the  stipa 
tenacissima  is  the  plant  described  hy  Plin}'  under  the 
name  of  Sparta,  who  ascribes  its  application  to  useful 
purposes  to  the  Carthaginians. — Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xix., 
c.  2.  It  is  stQl  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  in 
antiquity,  being  manufactured  into  cordage,  shoes, 
matting,  baskets,  nets,  matresses,  sacks,  etc.  Cables 
made  of  esparto  are  said  to  be  excellent ;  being  light, 
they  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  so  liable  as  hempen  cables  to  be  cut  or  in- 
jured by  a  foul  bottom.  They  are  exclusiveh'  made 
use  of  in  the  Spanish  navj-.  Esparto  is  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  alpergates.  These  are 
light  shoes  worn  by  the  Valencian  peasantrj-,  having 
platted  soles  made  either  of  esparto  or  hemp,  but  prin- 
cipally of  the  former.  They  are  extremely  cheap  and 
commodious  in  hot  climates  ;  and  besides  being  in 
extensive  demand  at  home,  used  to  be  exported  in 
immense  quantities  to  both  Indies  ;  but  since  the 
emancipation  of  Spanish  America,  this  trade  has 
greatly  fallen  off.  The  Spanish  peasantry  have  at- 
tained to  wonderful  dexteritj-  in  the  manufacture  of 
esparto.  "  After  having  soaked  the  rush  in  water,  the 
women  and  children,  without  either  wheel  or  spindle, 
contrive  to  twist  two  threads  at  the  same  time.  This 
they  do  b}'  rubbing  them  between  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  shoemaker  forms  a 
thread  upon  his  knees,  with  this  difference,  that  one 
motion  gives  the  twist  to  each  thread,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  unites  them.  To  keep  the  threads  asun- 
der, the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  interposed  between 
them ;  and  when  that  is  wanted  for  other  purposes, 
the  left  thumb  supplies  its  place.  Two  threads  being 
thus  twisted  into  one  of  the  bigness  of  a  large  crow- 
quill,  46  yards  are  sold  for  little  more  than  ^1.,  the 
materials  being  worth  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  price." 
— Towxsexd's  Travels  in  iSpaiti,  vol.  iii.,  p.  177  ;  see 
also  p.  129;  Fischer's  Picture  of  Valencia,  Eng.  ed., 
p.  92,  and  p.  57,  etc. 

Essence  D'Orient,  the  name  of  a  pearlv-looking 
matter  procured  from  the  Iday  or  bleak,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  cijirrinus.  This  substance,  which  is  found  prin- 
cipall}'  at  the  base  of  the  scales,  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  pearls.  A  large  quantity  of  the 
scales  being  scraped  into  water  in  a  tub,  are  there 
rubbed  l>etween  the  hands  to  separate  the  shining  stuff 
which  subsides  on  repose.  The  first  water  being  de- 
canted, more  is  added  with  agitation  till  the  essence  is 
thoroughh-  washed  from  all  impurities  ;  when  the 
whole  is  thrown  upon  a  sieve  ;  the  substance  passes 
through,  but  the  scales  are  retained.  The  water  be- 
ing decanted  off,  the  essence  is  procured  in  a  viscid 
state,  of  a  bluish-white  color,  and  a  pearh'  aspect. 
The  intestines  of  the  same  fish  are  also  covered  with 
this  beautiful,  glistening  matter.  Several  other  fish 
^•ield  it,  but  in  smaller  proportion.  AVhen  well  pre- 
pared, it  presents  exactly  the  appearance  and  reflec- 
tions of  the  real  pearls,  or  the  finest  mother  of  pearl ; 
properties  which  are  probably  owing  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  some  portions  of  this  same  substance,  between 
the  lamina;  of  these  shelly  concretions.     Its  chemical 


nature  has  not  been  investigated  ;  it  putrefies  readily 
when  kept  moist,  an  accident  which  maj',  however, 
be  counteracted  by  water  of  ammonia.     See  Pearls. 

Essential  Oils,  or  Volatile  Oils.  Under  this 
term  are  included  all  those  peculiar  compounds  ob- 
tained by  distilling  vegetable  substances  with  water, 
and  which  jiass  over  along  with  the  steam,  and  are 
afterward  condensed  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form.  They 
appear  to  constitute  the  odorous  principles  of  vegeta- 
bles. Their  specific  gravity  fluctuates  on  either  side 
that  of  water  ;  they  are  verj-  sparingl}^  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  these  solutions  constitute  the  medicated  waters  ; 
rose,  peppermint,  and  other  waters  being  such  solu- 
tions of  the  respective  essential  oils.  They  dissolve  in 
alcohol  and  form  essences,  manj-  of  which  are  used  as 
perfumes.  When  these  oils  are  pure,  they  evaporate 
from  paper  when  held  before  the  fire  ;  but  if  adulte- 
rated with  fixed  oils,  they  leave  a  greasy  stain,  and 
seldom  dissolve  perfectlj'  in  alcohol.  The  more  ex- 
pensive of  these  oils  are  frequently  adulterated  with  the 
cheaper  ones,  and  this  fraud  can  only  be  detected  by 
an  experienced  nose.  Their  chief  use  is  in  perfumer}-, 
on  account  of  their  odor,  and  in  medicine  they  form 
valuable  stimulants.  They  are  inflammable,  and  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  compounds  of  hj^drogen,  oxygen, 
and  carbon.  The  essence  of  turpentine,  of  lemons, 
and  a  few  others,  are  hydrocarbons. 

Establishment  of  the  Port,  a  term  used  by 
writers  on  the  tides,  to  denote  the  inters'al  between 
the  time  of  high  water  at  am-  given  port  and  the  time 
of  the  moon's  transit  immediately  preceding  the  time 
of  high  water,  when  the  moon  is  in  sj-zygy  ;  that  is,  at 
the  new  or  full  moon.  This  interval  is  influenced  bj- 
local  circumstances,  and  consequently  different  at  dif- 
ferent places.     See  Tides. 

Estrich,  or  Estridge  (Fr.  Duvet  d'autruche;  It. 
Penna  matta  di  strozzo  ;  Sp.  Plutnazo  de  avesirux ;  Lat. 
Struthionum  plumm  molliores),  is  the  fine,  soft  down 
which  lies  immediate!}-  under  the  feathers  of  the  os- 
trich. The  finest  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  beaver  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  and  the  coarser  or  stronger  sort 
is  emploj'ed  in  the  fabrication  of  a  stuff  which  resem- 
bles fine  woolen  cloth.  Estridge  is  brought  from  the 
Levant,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Ether  (Gr.  atOrip).  In  chemistr}-  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  highlj-  volatile,  fragrant,  inflammable,  and 
intoxicating  liquid,  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  equal  weights  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  When 
these  liquids  mutually  act  on  each  other,  a  series  of 
complicated  changes  ensue,  which  terminate  in  the 
conversion  of  alcohol  into  ether. 

Euphorbium  (Ger.  Etq^horlimgummi ;  Lat.  Eu- 
pliorhium  ;  Fr.  Eupkorhe ;  Arab.  Akal-nafzali),  the 
produce  of  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  of 
man}'  parts  of  India,  etc.  It  is  a  concrete  gum  resin  ; 
is  inodorous  ;  when  first  chewed  has  little  taste,  but 
it  soon  gives  a  very  acrid,  burning  imi)ression  to  the 
tongue,  palate,  and  throat,  Avhich  is  very  permanent, 
and  almost  insup])ortable.  It  is  imported  in  serons, 
containing  from  100  to  1.50  lbs.  It  is  in  small,  hollow, 
forked  pieces,  often  mixed  with  seeds  and  otlier  im- 
purities.— Tiio.mson's  Dispensatory. 

Euphrates,  the  most  considerable  river  of  west- 
ern Asia,  is  formed  hy  the  junction  of  two  great 
streams  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  pashalic 
of  Erzeroum,  and  uniting  in  about  X.  lat.  .'39°,  E.  long. 
39°.  The  Frat  or  northern  l)r.inch  has  its  principal 
sources  about  20  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of  Erze- 
roum ;  and  the  Murad,  on  the  north  declivity  of  the 
Arghi-<lagh  mountains,  45  miles  north-east  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Lake  Van.  The  Euphrates  flows  first 
to  the  south,  l)Ut,  lieing  driven  westward  by  the  Anti- 
Taurus  and  Taurus  mountains,  it  works  its  circuitous 
wa}'  through  narrow  passes  and  over  cataracts,  until, 
breaking  through  a  defile  formed  by  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Mons  Amanus  (Alnia-dagli)  and  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Mons  Taurus,  it  reaches  the 
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plain  countrj-  not  far  from  Samosata  (Sumeisat).  It 
then  winds  soutli  and  south-east,  passing  the  north  of 
Syria,  and  the  nortli-east  of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  at 
lengtii,  after  many  windings,  unites  with  the  Tigris, 
an(l  thus  united,  finds  its  termination  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  conjunction  witli  the  Tigris,  it  forms  the 
rich,  alluvial  lands  of  Mesopotamia,  over  which  it 
flows  or  is  carried  by  canals,  and  thus  diffuses  aliroad 
fertility  and  lieauty.  At  Baghdad  and  Hillah  (Baliy- 
lon)  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  comparatively 
near  to  each  other,  but  separate  again,  forming  a  kind 
of  ample  basin,  till  they  finally  become  one  at  Kurnah. 
Although  occasionally  much  more,  the  breadth  of  the 
Eujihrates  varies  Ijctween  200  and  100  yards,  but  for  a 
distance  of  (iO  miles  through  the  Lomlua  marshes,  the 
main  stream  narrows  to  al)out  80  yards.  The  general 
depth  of  the  Upper  Kuphrates  exceeds  8  feet.  In 
point  of  current  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  sluggish 
stream  ;  for,  except  in  the  height  of  the  flooded  sea- 
son, when  its  flow  approaches  o  miles  an  hour,  it  varies 
from  2^  to  3|-,  with  a  much  larger  portion  of  its  course 
under  3  than  above.  Its  general  description  for  some 
distance  below  Erzingan,  is  tliat  of  a  river  of  the  first 
order,  struggling  through  high  hills,  or  rather  low 
mountains,  making  an  exceedingly  tortuous  course, 
as  it  forces  its  way  over  a  pebbly  l)ed,  from  one  natu- 
ral barrier  to  another.  As  it  winds  round  its  numerous 
barriers,  it  carries  occasionally  toward  each  of  the  car- 
dinal points  a  considerable  body  of  water  ;  and  is  shal- 
low enough  in  some  i)laces  for  loaded  camels  to  pass 
in  autumn,  the  water  rising  to  about  -1^  feet.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  river  is  inclosed  between  two  par- 
allel ranges  of  hills,  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
high  brushwood  and  timber  of  moderate  size,  having  a 
succession  of  long,  narrow  islands.  The  principal 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Samsat,  Ilaoroum,  Komkala, 
Bir,  Giaber,  Deir,  IJava,  Anah,  Hadisa,  Kl  Oos,  Jibba, 
Hit,  Hillah,  Lemlun,  Kurnah,  and  Basrah.  The 
scenerA'  above  Hit,  in  itself  very  picturesque,  is 
greatly  heightened  by  the  freiiuent  recurrence  of  an- 
cient irrigating  aqueducts,  beautiful  specimens  of  art, 
which  are  attributed  l)y  tlie  Arabs  to  the  Persians 
when  (ire-worshi[)ers  ;  they  literally  cover  both  banks, 
and  prove  that  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  were  once 
thickly  inhat)itod  Ijy  a  highly  civilized  people.  From 
Hit  to  Babylon  the  l)lack  tent  of  the  Bedouin  is  almost 
the  only  kind  of  habitation  to  be  seen.  This  distance 
is  cultivated  only  in  part ;  the  rest  is  desert,  occasion- 
ally interspersed  with  clusters  of  date-trees.  In  de- 
scending, the  irrigating  cuts  and  canals  become  more 
frequent.  Babylon  is  encircled  by  two  streams,  one 
above,  the  other  below  tlie  principal  ruins  ;  beyond 
which  they  unite  and  produce  al)undance.  For  about 
30  miles  below  Hillah  lioth  banks  have  numerous  mud 
villages,  shaded  bj'  date-trees  :  to  these  succeed  huts 
formed  of  bundles  of  reeds.  The  country  lower  down 
toward  Lemlun,  is  level  and  little  elevated  above  the 
river  ;  irrigation  is  therefore  easy  ;  in  consequence, 
both  banks  are  covered  with  productive  cultivation, 
and  fringed  with  a  douldo  and  nearly  continuous  belt 
of  luxuriant  date-trees,  extending  down  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  At  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town  of  De- 
wania  is  thelirst  considerable  offshoot  from  this  hith- 
erto majestic  river ;  another  takes  place  "22  miles 
lower ;  and  9  miles  further,  at  Lcmlnn,  it  again  sep- 
arates into  two  liranches,  forming  a  delta  not  unlike 
that  of  Damietta,  and  when  the  river  is  swollen,  inun- 
dating the  country  for  a  space  of  about  GO  miles  in 
widtli,  with  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  forming  the 
Lomlun  marshes,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  covered 
with  rice  and  other  grain,  when  the  river  recedes  in 
.hint".  Below  Lemlun  the  Tigris  sends  a  branch  to 
tlie  laiphrates,  which  is  thus  increased  in  its  volume  ; 
and  turning  to  the  east,  receives  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Tigris,  thence  running  in  a  single  stream,  under  the 
nanu<  of  the  Shat-el-Arah,  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  this  last  part  the  river  has  a  depth  of  from  3  to  5 


fathoms  ;  varies  in  breadth  from  500  to  900  yards,  and 
presents  banks  covered  with  villages  and  cultivation, 
having  an  appearance  at  once  imposing  and  majestic. 
The  length  of  the  entire  stream  is  1,400  miles.  It  is 
ver}-  abundant  in  fish.  The  water  is  somewhat  turbid, 
but  when  purified,  is  pleasant  and  salulirious.  The 
Arabians  set  a  high  value  on  it,  and  name  it  Morad 
Sou  ;  that  is,  Water  of  Desire  or  Longing.  The  river 
begins  to  rise  in  March,  and  continues  rising  till  the 
latter  end  of  Maj'.  The  consequent  increase  of  its 
volume  and  rapidity  is  attributalde  to  the  earlj'  rains, 
which,  falling  in  the  Armenian  mountains,  swell  its 
mountain  triljutaries  ;  and  also  to  the  melting  of  the 
winter  snows  in  these  lofty  regions.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  October  the  Euphrates  has  reached  its  lower 
ebb,  and  ceasing  to  decrease,  becomes  tranquil  and 
sluggish. 

The  expedition  sent  out  by  the  British  government 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Chesney,  navigated  the 
Euphrates  in  1836  from  Bireh-jik  to  its  estnarj-,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,117  miles  ;  and  besides  throwing  much  light 
on  a  countrj'  then  very  imperfectl}-  known  to  Euro- 
peans, proved  that  there  exist  no  serious  obstacles  to 
the  navigation  of  that  river  \>y  moderate-sized  steam- 
ers thus  far ;  and  even  for  88  miles  above  Bireh-jik  to 
Beles,  an  important  station  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view. — E.  B. 

Europe,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 
On  a  first  view  Europe  appears  to  be  less  favored  by 
nature  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  over  which 
it  has  ol)tained  so  great  an  ascendency.  It  is  much 
smaller  in  extent ;  its  rocky  and  mountainous  surface 
does  not  admit  of  those  noljle  rivers,  like  inland  seas, 
which  lay  open  the  remotest  regions  of  Asia  and  of 
America  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Its  vegetable 
productions  are  neither  so  various  nor  so  exuberant; 
and  it  is  poorly  supplied  with  the  precious  metals,  and 
with  many  of  those  commodities  on  which  mankind  set 
the  greatest  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  climate  of 
Europe,  if  it  nourishes  a  less  luxuriant  vegetation,  is 
of  an  equal  and  temperate  kind,  well  adapted  to  pre- 
serve the  human  frame  in  that 'state  of  health  and 
vigor  which  fits  it  for  labor,  and  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  The 
mountains  that  intersect  its  surface  are  barriers  which 
enabled  infant  communities  to  protect  themselves  from 
violence,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  arts,  knowledge, 
and  civilization.  If  it  has  few  large  navigable  riv- 
ers, its  inland  seas  and  hays  are,  from  their  position 
and  extent,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  have  been  the 
means  of  creating  and  nourishing  that  commercial 
spirit  which  has  been  one  great  source  of  its  improve- 
ment. Though  comparatively  deficient  in  gold  and 
silver,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  those  useful  met- 
als and  minerals  which  minister  still  more  essentially 
to  the  wants  of  ci%ilized  life.  Its  apparent  defects 
have  become  the  source  of  real  benefits,  and  the  found- 
ation of  its  grandeur.  The  disadvantages  of  its  soil 
and  climate  have  excited  the  industry  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, given  them  clearer  ideas  of  property,  kindled  a 
resolute  spirit  to  defend  their  rights,  and  called  into 
existence  that  skill  and  enterprise,  and  those  innumer- 
alde  arts  and  inventions,  which  have  enalded  the  in- 
habitants of  this  apjiarently  barren  and  rocky  promon- 
tory to  command  the  riches  and  luxuries  of  all  the 
most  favored  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  only  in  Eu- 
rope that  knowledge  and  the  arts  seem  to  be  inilige- 
nous.  Though  they  have  appeared  at  times  among 
some  of  the  nations  of  .\sia,  they  have  either  stopped 
short  after  advancing  a  few  steps,  or  they  have  speed- 
ily retrograded  and  perished,  like  something  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  people.  In  EuroiK-,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  sprung  up  at  dist  mt  perimls,  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  situations  ;  they  have  risen  spontaneously  .and 
rapidly,  and  declined  slowly ;  and  when  they  dts.ip- 
pearcd,  it  was  evident  they  were  but  crushed  for  the 
time  by  external  violence,  to    rise  ag-.Un  wh?n  the 
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pressure  had  subsided.  It  is  only  in  Evirope,  and 
among  colonies  of  Europeans,  that  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  breaking  through  the  slavish  attachment 
to  ancient  usages  and  institutions,  have  developed 
that  principle  of  progressive  improvement  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  final  results.  The  rudest 
tribe  in  Europe,  in  which  this  principle  has  taken  root, 
has  a  certain  source  of  superiority  over  the  most  im- 
proved nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  societj'  re- 
mains perfectly  stationary.  If  these  nations  are  ever 
destined  to  advance  in  civilization,  they  must  borrow 
from  Europe  those  arts  which  she  has  invented,  and 
which  belong  to  civilized  life  in  everj'  climate.  But 
the  tenacious  adherence  of  rude  nations  to  the  customs 
and  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  will  not  allow  us 
to  hope  that  the  benefits  of  civilization  will  be  rapidly 
diflfused  in  this  way.  It  is  more  probable  that  colo- 
nies from  the  older  states  of  Europe  will  multiply  as 
the  population  becomes  more  and  more  redundant ;  and 
that  these  colonies  will  carry  the  arts  and  knowledge, 
the  language  and  manners,  of  Europe  with  them,  to 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world.  From  prejudices  on 
both  sides,  it  is  found  that  two  races,  in  verj'  different 
stages  of  civilization,  do  not  readily  amalgamate  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  feebler  inhabitants  of 
these  countries,  like  the  American  Indians,  will  be 
graduallj^  displaced  by  the  continual  encroachments  of 
the  more  energetic  races  of  Europe. 

Europe  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  bj'  the  Arctic 
and  Atlantic  Oceans ;  on  the  S.  bj'  the  ilediterranean, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  Mount  Caucasus ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  river  Ural,  and  the  Uralian  Mount- 
ains. The  greatest  length  of  the  continent  is  from 
Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Sea  of  Kara,  in  the  direction 
of  N.  E.  and  S.AV.,  and  is  3490  English  miles.  Its 
greatest  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  from  Cape  Matapan  to 
Cape  North,  2-420  miles.  The  superficies  of  Europe, 
including  the  Azores,  Iceland,  Nova  Zembla,  and  all 
its  other  islands,  is  3,700,000  English,  or  2,800,000 
geographical  square  miles  ;  and  the  length  of  its  coast 
line  is  about  16,000  miles. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Europe  is  distinguished  by 
two  peculiarites.  It  enjoj's  a  higher  mean  temperature 
than  any  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  world  in 
the  corresponding  latitudes  ;  and  it  is  not  subject  to 
such  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  These  ad- 
vantages it  owes  chiefl}-  to  its  numerous  seas,  inland 
baj-s,  and  lakes,  which  render  its  temperature  similar  to 
that  of  islands  ;  and  partly  also,  according  to  Humboldt, 
to  its  situation  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  great- 
est range  of  drs'  land  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  the 
western  sides  of  all  continents  being  warmer  than  the 
eastern.  Europe  lies  almost  entirely  within  the  tem- 
perate zone,  not  more  than  one  fourteenth  part  of  its 
surface  being  within  the  arctic  circle.  Only  a  very 
small  part  of  it  is  uninhabitaVde  from  cold,  and  it  no- 
where suffers  from  excessive  heat.  The  mean  tem- 
perature at  its  southern  extremity,  in  the  latitude  of 
36^,  is  about  66^  of  Fahrenheit  ;  and  at  Cape  North, 
in  the  latitude  of  71^,  where  the  mean  temperature  is 
32°,  the  cold  is  not  greater  than  in  the  latitudes  of  55° 
or  56°  on  the  east  coasts  of  Asia  and  America.  Hence 
Europe  is  habitable  at  a  higher  latitude  by  12°  or  14° 
than  either  of  these  continents. 

Temperature. — There  is  a  difference  of  the  same 
kind  between  the  temperature  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  interior.  In  islands,  and  on  the  sea-coast, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  higher,  and  the 
heat  is  more  equallj'  distributed  through  the  different 
seasons.  As  we  advance  from  the  coast  eastward  the 
mean  annual  temperature  diminishes,  but  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  increase.  Thus  Lon- 
don has  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  as  Vienna, 
but  it  has  the  summer  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  win- 
ter is  warmer  than  at  Milan.  The  Mediterranean,  the 
Baltic,  and  inland  lakes,  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
ocean,    in   an   inferior  degree.     The   following  table 


shows,  I.  The  temperature  of  the  year,  and  the  va- 
rious seasons,  in  places  having  the  same  latitude;  II. 
The  different  distribution  of  heat  through  the  various 
seasons  in  places  having  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. 


1                                              MEAN   TEMPEEiTUBE 

PLACES.        i  Of  the 
j  Year. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Sum- 
mer. 

Au- 

Warm- 1  „„,,_., 

eat      <-'<''<'*'' 
Month.  1  *'""">•  1 

I.  Lot.  56.1 
Edinburg....j   4T-8 
CopenbagenI   45'6 
Moscow 40'2 

Lot.  48. 

St  Male 54-4 

Vienna 50.6 

II.  Lot. 
Dublin  53-21    49-2 
Prague  50-2      49-4 

38-6 
30-S 
10-8 

44-2 
32-8 

39-2 
31-4 

46-4 
41-2 
44-0 

52-2 
51-2 

4T-3 
47-6 

58-2 
62-6 
6T-1 

66-0 
69-2 

59-6 
68-9 

48-4 
4S-4 
38-3 

55-8 
50-6 

50-0 
50-2 

59-4 
65-0 
TO-6 

67-0 
70-6 

88-3 

27-2 

6-0 

41-8 
26-6 

The  mountains  of  Europe  are  more  numerous  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  than  those  of  the  other  great 
continents,  but  they  are  of  less  elevation  than  the 
mountains  of  America  and  Asia.  The  highest  and 
the  most  extensive  chains  in  Europe  run  generally  in 
the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  are  placed  near  its 
southern  shores.  The  central  mass  of  the  Alps,  with 
which  all  the  other  mountains  in  the  south  of  Europe 
are  connected,  forms  the  summit  of  the  continent,  and 
determines  the  position  of  the  surface  and  the  courses 
of  most  of  the  rivers. 

Rivers. — Europe  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  but  they 
are  mere  brooks  compared  with  the  mighty  streams  of 
Asia  and  America,  and,  from  the  unevenness  of  the  sur- 
face, afford  in  general  no  great  extent  of  inland  navi- 
gation. The  Danube,  the  largest  river  that  is  entirelj' 
in  Europe,  is  about  1500  miles  in  length,  and  drains 
an  area  of  370,000  square  mUes.  But  the  Amazon, 
though  only  twice  the  length  of  the  Danube,  drains  a 
surface  seven  times  as  large,  and  equal  to  four  fifths  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  in  tropical  countries  is  much  greater  than  in 
northern  latitudes,  it  is  probable,  notwitstanding  the 
increased  evaporation  there,  that  the  Amazon  conveys 
more  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  put  together. 
If  we  divide  the  length  of  the  Danube  into  a  hundred 
parts,  the  length  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe,  ex- 
pressed in  these  parts,  w^U  be  as  follows  :  Danube  100 ; 
Volga,  130  ;  Dnieper,  72  ;  Don,  69  ;  Ehine,  49  ;  Elbe, 
42  ;  Vistula,  41 ;  Loire,  37  ;  Tagus,  32  ;  Oder,  31  ; 
Rhone,  30  ;  Seine,  23  ;  Po,  21 ;  Tiber,  10  ;  Thames,  9. 

The  courses  of  the  great  rivers  show  the  fall  of  the 
country  through  which  they  flow,  but  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  take  the  average  of  tlie  fall  per  mile  from  the 
measurements  of  their  whole  lengths,  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Volga,  and  other  rivers  of  Russia,  the 
early  parts  of  their  respective  courses  are  among 
mountains,  or  in  elevated  valle3's,  where,  and  from 
which,  the  fall  is  very  rapid ;  and  it  is  only  when 
taken  from  the  points  where  they  leave  their  mount- 
ain cradles  and  reach  the  plains,  that  such  an  average 
will  truly  indicate  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  gen- 
eral slope  of  the  continent.  The  source  of  the  Volga 
is  only  about  560  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  into  which  it  flows,  and  the  length  of  its  course 
being  at  least  2000  miles,  without  any  serious  rapids, 
the  average  of  its  fall  is  consequently  very  regular, 
and  little  more  than  three  inches  a  mile  ;  but,  the  di- 
rect distance  being  onh'  900  miles,  the  slope  of  the 
country  exceeds  seven  inches  a  mile.  The  source  of 
the  Danube,  in  Suabia,  is  about  2176  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  its  fall  is  in  several  places 
verj-  rapid,  particularly  between  Passau  and  Vienna, 
and  at  the  Jrongate^  through  which  it  passes  from  the 
plains  of  Hungary  to  the  low  level  of  Wallachia.  The 
average  fall,  therefore,  of  such  a  river  would  be  a 
most  fallacious  index  of  the  configuration  of  the  whole 
length  of  country  througli  which  it  flows.  Its  course 
is  indeed  through  a  series  of  terraces,  separated  by 
deep  falls.  The  sources  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  heart  of 
Switzerland,  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  7000  feet, 
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but  when  it  reaches  the  Lake  of  Constance  it  has  al- 
ready fallen  to  1300.  From  that  lake  to  Basle,  where 
it  leaves  the  mountains,  it  falls  more  than  500  feet, 
and  even  further  down  it  still  flows  with  great  impet- 
uosit)',  falling  400  feet  more  before  it  reaches  Stras- 
burg,  a  distance  of  only  70  miles.  The  average,  how- 
ever, of  its  fall  from  the  latter  city  to  the  sea  is  only 
about  one  foot  a  mile.  The  elevation  of  the  Elbhrun- 
nen,  or  sources  of  the  Elbe,  in  IJohemia,  is  4200  feet, 
but  the  river  falls  so  rapidly,  within  a  short  distance, 
that,  after  passing  the  northern  mountain  border  of 
Bohemia,  its  elevation  is  found  to  be,  at  Dresden,  only 
280  feet.  The  average  fall  from  that  point  to  the  sea 
is  less  than  a  foot  a  mile,  The  elevation  of  the  source 
of  the  Oder  is  1705  feet,  but  at  Breslau  it  has  already 
fallen  to  370,  and  the  average  fall  of  the  remainder  of 
its  course  is  likewise  about  a  foot  a  mile.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  source  of  the  Vistula  we  have  not  been  able 
to  learn,  but  as  it  is  navigable  from  Podgorze,  near 
Cracow,  to  the  sea,  its  average  fall  is  probably  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Ell)e  or  the  Oder. 

Few  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  are  of  much  import- 
ance as  means  of  communication  and  transit.  The 
Volga  becomes  navigable  at  Rief,  about  70  miles  from 
its  source,  and  so  continues  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  2000  miles,  following  the  course  of 
the  river.  It  is  the  great  highway  of  Central  Russia, 
so  many  as  5000  loaded  boats  annually  descending  its 
stream ;  but  as  it  ends  unfortunately  in  an  inland  lake, 
it  is  of  no  use  for  the  transport  of  other  foreign  wares 
than  the  produce  of  the  sandy  and  barren  regions  that 
surround  the  Caspian. 

The  Volga  is  so  connected  with  the  other  great 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Russia  bj'  canals,  that  there  is  un- 
interrupted navigation  from  the  Baltic  to  the  White 
Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian.  The  Don  has  a 
course  of  900  miles,  but  has  so  many  shallows  as  to  be 
nowhere  navigable  for  large  or  sharp-bottomed  vessels. 
The  Dnieper,  the  next  largest  river  of  Russia,  has  a 
course  of  1000  miles,  and  is  navigable  from  Smolensk 
to  Kief;  but,  further  down,  its  channel  is  so  obstructed 
with  rocks  and  falls,  for  a  space  of  150  miles,  that 
navigable  communication  between  the  sea  and  the 
inland  provinces  through  which  it  flows  is  completely 
cut  oft".  The  Danube  becomes  navigable  at  Ulm, 
1500  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  but  between  Passau  and 
Vienna,  it  flows  among  mountains,  and  navigation  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  rocks,  shoals,  eddies,  and 
whirlpools ;  and,  in  leaving  Hungary,  through  a  nar- 
row gorge  of  GO  miles  in  length,  which  it  has  cut  for 
itself  across  the  mountains  that  inclose  that  country, 
it  falls  in  a  series  of  rapids,  the  lowest  of  which  is  the 
famous  Irongate,  through  which  the  stream  rushes 
with  great  rapidity  in  a  narrow  channel,  between  stu- 
pendous rocks,  ending  in  a  series  of  whirlpools,  eddies, 
and  smaller  falls.  Here  navigation  was  considered  to 
be  effectually  stopped ;  but  we  have  just  learned 
(January,  1855)  that  steamboats  have  at  last  been 
constructed  so  as  to  be  considered  capable  of  passing 
these  rapids  in  safety,  and  that  they  will  be  imme- 
diately put  upon  the  river.  It  is  also  proposed  to  cut 
a  channel  through  the  rocks  1200  yards  long,  -10  feet 
wide,  and  G  feet  deep,  which  will  give  plentv  of  ad- 
ditional depth  for  the  steamers  and  other  loaded  ves- 
sels. The  number  of  workmen  to  be  employed  in  this 
gigantic  undertaking  is  2000,  and  the  work  will  extend 
over  a  period  of  «  years,  at  a  cost  of  2.000.000  of  flor- 
ins. So  numerous,  V)esides,  are  the  windings  of  the 
Danube  through  the  comparatively  level  plains  of 
Hungary,  that  between  Presburg  and  the  Black  Sea, 
a  direct  distance  of  ('.50  miles,  the  course  of  the  river 
actually  measures  1200.  The  Rhine  is  navigable 
above  the  lake  of  Constance,  but  the  navigation  is 
stopped  by  the  Rheinfall  near  Schaft'hausen.  Fmm 
that  point  to  Basle  it  is  not  very  easy  or  always  prac- 
ticable ;  to  Strasburg  it  is  not  free  from  danger ;  but 


further  down  the  river  becomes  a  fine  na^^gable 
stream,  not  quite  free  indeed  from  difficulty  and  risk, 
particularly  in  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  which  it 
passes  through  l>etweea  Bingen  and  Coblentz ;  but 
below  Coldentz  the  channel  is  uninterrupted  and  free 
from  danger.  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danuije  there 
is  a  navigalde  communication  l>y  means  of  the  rivers 
Meyn  and  Altmuhl,  which  are  connected  by  the  Lud- 
wig's  canal  in  Bavaria.  The  Elbe,  and  its  tributary, 
the  Moldau,  are  lx)th  navigable  even  in  Bohemia,  and 
from  their  confluence  to  the  sea  there  is  no  serious  inter- 
ruption. The  Oder  is  navigable  downward  from  Silesia, 
and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  the  channel  of  con- 
veyance for  the  productions  of  that  country-  to  the  sea. 
Breslau,  Frankfurt,  and  Stettin,  three  of  the  principal 
commercial  towns  of  Prussia,  stand  on  its  banks,  and  it 
is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Vistula,  the  Havel,  and 
the  Spree.  The  Vistula  is,  like  the  Oder,  the  principal 
channel  of  transit  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
Polish  provinces  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and 
begins  to  be  navigable  at  Podgorze,  near  Cracow. 

These  are  the  only  rivers  that  seem  to  require 
notice  as  navigable  streams  in  a  general  survey  of 
Europe,  although  there  are  many  others  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  several  countries  in  which  they  are 
found,  as  the  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the  Ch"de,  the 
Rhone,  the  Po,  etc. 

The  islands  of  Europe,  including  Nova  Zembla  and 
Iceland,  occupy  a  space  equal  to  280,000  square  miles, 
or  1-llth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  continent ;  and  of 
this  space  the  area  of  the  British  isles  amounts  to 
rather  less  than  ^.  The  Black  Sea  is  the  only  large 
sea  connected  with  Europe  in  which  there  are  no 
islands  worthy  of  notice. 

Seas. — The  Mediterranean,  the  noblest  inland  sea  in 
the  world,  forms  the  southern  boundary-  of  Europe, 
separating  it  from  Africa,  and  partly  also  from  Asia. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  bottom  of  a  vast  basin 
formed  bj-  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Balkans,  Taurus,  Liba- 
nus,  and  Atlas.  These  mountains  are  everj-where 
near  its  shores,  which  are  consequently  narrow  and 
much  inclined.  Hence  there  are  no  such  extensive 
plains  as  Hungari-  or  Poland  near  the  coast  of  this 
sea,  and  hence,  also,  no  very  large  rivers  fall  int<j  it 
except  the  Nile ;  and  altogether  it  receives  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water  from  rivers  than  the  Black  Sea  or 
the  Baltic,  though  six  times  larger  than  either.  Its 
length  is  about  2350  miles,  its  breadth  is  extremely 
various,  and  its  surface  (exclusive  of  the  Black  Sea)  is 
nearly  equal  to  1,000,000  of  square  English  miles,  or 
something  less  than  J  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  generally  of  great  depth ;  and  its  numerous 
islands,  which  have  uniformly  a  rocky  surface,  appear 
to  be  the  summits  of  marine  mountains. 

Baltic. — The  Baltic,  the  greatest  inland  sea  that  is 
entirely  in  Europe,  is  about  1200  miles  long,  of  very 
unequal  breadth,  and  presents  a  surface  of  175,000 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  islands.  It  occupies  the 
bottom  of  another  large  basin,  850  miles  in  breadth, 
and  1400  in  length,  extending  from  the  Norwegian 
mountains  on  the  north  and  west,  to  the  Carpathians 
on  the  south,  and  to  the  high  lands  on  which  the 
Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga  rise,  on  the  east. 
This  basin,  equal  to  -J-  of  the  surface  of  Europe,  has 
a  very  different  character  from  that  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  mountains  are  not  very  elev.ated.  ami  are 
so  placed  as  to  leave  a  large  tract  of  land,  veri-  little 
inclined,  between  them  and  the  Baltic,  over  which, 
especially  on  the  south  side,  many  considerable  rivers 
flow  with  a  gentle  current.  Hence  the  country-  round 
the  Baltic  is  much  more  level  than  round  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  low  grounds, 
from  the  want  of  declivity  ;  the  sea  itself  is  compar- 
atively shallow,  and  receiving  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  river  water,  it  is  much  less  salt.  The  commerce 
of  the  Baltic  is  annually  interrupteii  by  the  ice,  which 
endures  4  months  in  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland 
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The  whole  of  this  inland  sea  has  sometimes  been  frozen 
over  for  a  short  time,  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
See  Baltic. 

Black  Sea. — The  Black  Sea,  which  belongs  only 
partly  to  Europe,  is  700  miles  long  and  380  miles 
broad,  and,  including  the  Sea  of  Azof,  presents  a  sur- 
face of  170,000  square  miles,  being  almost  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  Baltic.  It  derives  4-5ths  of  its 
water  from  Europe,  and  is  curiously  distinguished  from 
the  other  seas  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  by  its  being 
almost  totally  destitute  of  islands. 

White  Sea. — The  White  Sea  is  450  miles  in  length, 
of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  occupies  a  space  equal 
to  35,000  square  miles.  It  receives  some  considerable 
rivers,  but  is  frozen  during  six  months  of  the  j-ear. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Europe  are  numerous,  and  are 
of  two  kinds  :  those  which  lie  in  cavities  at  the  foot  of 
high  mountains,  and  which  are  generally  deep,  such  as 
the  lakes  in  the  Alps,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Norwe- 
gian mountains,  and  among  the  mountains  of  England 
and  Scotland ;  and  those  which  are  formed  in  level 
countries  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity  to 
carry  off  the  water,  such  as  the  lakes  in  Finland, 
Poland,  and  Brandenburg.  4-5ths  of  the  lakes  of 
Europe  are  in  the  country  round  the  Baltic. 

Vegetable  Productions. — The  soil  of  Europe  has  not 
the  extremes  of  luxuriance  or  sterility  which  belong 
to  the  soil  of  the  other  great  continents.  If  it  does 
not  yield  the  rich  fruits  of  tropical  climates,  it  is  not 
deformed  by  burning  sands  like  Africa,  or  by  pestilent 
swamps  like  America.  It  does  not  pour  forth  its 
riches  spontaneously,  but,  soliciting  the  care  and  the 
labor  of  man,  it  requites  his  industn.^  with  what  is 
necessary-  to  supply  his  wants ;  and,  by  exercising  and 
sharpening  his  powers  of  mind,  has  given  birth  to 
those  arts  which  place  the  productions  of  the  most 
favored  climates  at  his  disposal.  Many  of  the  plants 
which  have  been  domesticated  in  Europe  are  natives 
of  distant  countries.  The  vine,  the  olive,  and  the 
mulberry  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Syria  by 
the  Greeks ;  the  Arabians  introduced  cotton ;  maize 
was  received  from  the  Indian  triljes  of  America  ;  the 
walnut  and  the  peach  come  from  Persia ;  the  apricot 
from  Armenia,  and  the  sugar-cane  and  orange  from 
China.  There  are  not  verj'  many  plants  belonging  to 
the  tropical  regions  that  absolnteh'  refuse  to  grow  in 
Europe,  but  an  enlightened  economj-  finds  other  pro- 
ductions more  profitable.  Besides  sugar  and  cotton, 
the  banana,  the  orange,  citron,  fig,  pomegranate,  and 
date,  grow  in  the  south  of  Europe.  But  the  more 
delicate  fruits  are  confined  to  southern  latitudes,  and 
disappear  one  by  one  as  we  advance  northward.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  zones  in  which  they 
grow  generally  follow  the  lines  of  equal  summer  heat, 
and  run  obliquely  across  the  continent  in  the  direction 
of  south-west  and  north-east.  If  a  line  be  drawn  on 
the  map  from  Brest  to  Konigsberg,  skirting  the  south- 
em  shores  of  the  English  Channel  and  the  Baltic,  the 
zones  that  limit  the  growth  of  different  plants  will  run 
nearh^  parallel  with  this  line.  This  holds  generallj- 
in  the  south  and  middle  of  Europe  ;  but  in  the  extreme 
northern  parts,  and  especially  with  regard  to  plants 
that  require  a  moderate  heat  continued  for  a  consider- 
able time,  the  lines  that  limit  the  growth  of  certain 
vegetaldes  seem  to  follow  a  different  course,  and  de- 
cline toward  the  south  as  we  advance  eastward,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  severity  and  length  of 
the  winter.  It  is  scarcelj'  necessary  to  sa}-  that  the 
zones  traced  as  proper  for  different  plants,  only  mark 
the  limits  within  which  their  cultivation  is  found  ad- 
vantageous. Most  of  them  will  grow  beyond  these 
limits ;  but  thej'  either  require  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  situation,  or  they  are  less  profitable 
than  other  kinds  of  produce. 

The  sugar  cane,  one  of  the  most  desirable  tropical 
plants,  grows  in  Sicil}'  and  the  soutli  of  Spain,  in 
the  latitude  of  37°  and  38°.      The   culture   of  it, 


which  was  once  extensive  in  the  latter  countrj',  has 
not  yet  been  enirely  abandoned,  even  since  sugar  was 
procured  from  the  West  Indies.  Cotton  is  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  Spain  on  a  small  scale ;  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Sicily,  the  south-east  angle  of  Itah',  and  in 
Greece  and  its  isles,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  41-J^° ; 
we  find  it  again  at  Astracan,  in  the  latitude  of  40°. 
The  orange  and  the  lemon  come  to  perfection  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  only  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
the  Pj-renees  and  Apennines,  within  the  latitude  43° 
in  Spain,  and  44°  in  Italy.  The  olive  does  not  suc- 
ceed on  the  west  coast  of  France  in  the  latitude  of  43°, 
but  grows  as  far  north  as  44°  or  45°  on  the  east  of 
France,  and  in  Italy.  Attempts  to  raise  it  at  Astra- 
can,  in  latitude  46°,  have  not  succeeded,  on  account 
of  the  rigor  of  the  winter.  The  fig  and  the  pome- 
granate, which  accompany  the  olive  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  are  found  in  the  Crimea  in  the  east,  at  the 
latitude  of  46°,  where  the  olive  wDl  not  grow,  a  proof 
that  these  trees  bear  the  winter  cold  better.  The 
climate  proper  for  maize  is  found  to  terminate  on  the 
west  coast  of  France  at  45^°  ;  on  the  Rhine  at  49°  ; 
on  the  Elbe  at  50°  or  51°.  Rice  has  nearly  the  same 
geographical  range,  but  requires  a  peculiar  soil  and 
situation.  The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  as  far 
north  as  the  latitude  of  47|-°  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
on  the  Rhine  to  50+°  ;  and  on  the  Oder  to  52°.  In 
Russia  it  grows  as  far  north  nearl_y  as  52°,  but  is  not 
cultivated  beyond  50°.  The  mulberrj-  generally  ac- 
companies the  vine.  The  limits  of  the  culture  of  the 
common  cerealia  are  not  so  well  defined,  as  the  neces- 
sities of  man  oblige  him  to  raise  com  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances.  In  a  general  point  of 
view,  however,  the  parallel  of  57°  or  58°  may  be 
regarded  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  Europe.  It  is  raised  as  far  north  as  60°  or 
61°  in  Finland,  but  only  in  some  favored  spots.  In 
Russia,  generally,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  provinces 
under  the  latitude  of  57°.  The  hardier  cerealia,  rye, 
oats,  and  barlej-,  are  cultivated  in  some  sheltered 
situations  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  as  high  as  the  lati- 
tude 69°  55'.  But  on  the  east  side  of  the  Norwegian 
mountains  these  grains  scarcely  ripen  in  the  latitude 
of  67°  or  68°  ;  and  farther  east,  in  Russia,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  carrj'  cultivation  of  any  kind 
beyond  the  latitude  of  60°  or  62°.  Barley,  which  ac- 
commodates itself  better  than  any  other  grain  to  these 
high  latitudes,  by  shortening  the  period  of  its  growth, 
is  sown  and  reaped  within  the  space  of  seven  or  eight 
weeks.  But  the  introduction  of  potatoes  promises  to 
be  of  vast  advantage  in  these  cold  regions,  as  this 
plant  thrives  and  j-ields  a  produce  of  30  or  60  fold  in 
places  where  grain  often  will  not  ripen.  Peaches  and 
apricots  succeed  with  much  care  as  far  north  onlj'  as 
the  latitude  of  50°  in  Russia:  melons  as  far  as  52°. 
The  jilum  and  the  cherr}'  grow  wild  as  far  north  as 
55°,  but  are  carried  farther  by  cultivation.  Fruit  trees 
and  the  oak  terminate  in  Sweden,  at  Gefle,  in  the 
latitude  of  61° ;  but  the  pine  and  the  birch  advance 
within  the  arctic  circle ;  and  the  former  grows  to  the 
height  of  60  feet  in  the  latitude  of  70°.  The  black- 
berry and  the  whortlebeny  grow  in  Lapland,  and  the 
gooseberry  even  in  Greenland.  Tobacco  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  Sweden.  Flax  and  hemp 
have  as  extensive  a  range  as  com,  but  they  arc  raised 
in  the  greatest  perfection  between  the  latitudes  of  45° 
and  60°. 

We  have  stated  that  the  superficial  extent  of  Eu- 
rope is  about  3,700,000  square  miles.  If  we  draw  a 
curved  line  from  a  point  in  the  Uralian  mountains, 
about  the  latitude  of  00°  or  01°,  to  the  west  coast  of 
Norway,  in  the  latitude  of  69°,  passing  through  the 
Lake  Onega,  and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  this  line  will  mark  the  extreme  limits  of 
cultivation,  and  will  cut  off  a  space  equal  to  550,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  l-7th  of  Europe,     The  space 
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cut  off,  however,  is  not  entirely  useless,  as  a  part  of  it 
produces  pasturage  and  wood.  The  cultivation  of 
rye,  oats,  and  barley,  is  confined  to  the  regions  south 
of  this  line,  and  includes  more  than  5-Cths  of  Europe  ; 
but  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  zone  onl}'  a  verj' 
small  [iroportion  of  the  land  will  bear  com.  The 
region  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  compre- 
hends about  4-7th8  of  Europe,  and  includes  all  the 
densely-peopled  parts.  The  region  of  the  vine  extends 
over  ;^7ths  of  Europe. 

Minerals. — Europe,  in  propartion  to  its  extent,  is 
probably  richer  in  mineral  wealth  than  the  other 
quarters  of  the  glolie.  It  contains  all  the  metals 
excejit  platina  ;  and  though  it  affords  gold  and  silver 
onh'  in  limited  quantities,  irou,  copper,  lead,  with  coal 
and  salt,  commodities  of  greater  value  to  society,  are 
abundantly  and  wideh'  distriljuted.  The  mountains, 
consisting  of  primary  and  transition  rocks,  are  the 
great  depositaries  of  these  mineral  treasures.  Iron  is 
found  in  all  the  chains  of  mountains  in  Europe.  The 
richest  mines  are  in  the  Dovrelield,  or  Scandinavian 
Alps.  But  rich  mines  are  also  found  in  the  Alps  of 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Bavaria ;  in  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Vosges,  the  Cevennes,  the  coal  districts  of  Britain, 
the  Urals,  the  Carpathians,  the  Hartz,  and  many 
other  places.  Copper  is  also  widely  distributed, 
though  less  abundant  than  iron.  The  richest  mines 
are  in  Ilungarj-,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It 
abounds  also  in  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mountains, 
in  the  Dovreiield,  the  Urals,  the  north  of  England,  and 
the  Alps;  and  it  is  found  in  tlie  Vosges, the  PjTenees, 
and  other  mountains  of  Spain,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  in  Tuscany. 

Lead  exists  in  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  Pyrenees, 
Cevennes,  Vosges,  the  British  mountains,  and  the 
Uralian  cliain.  Tin  is  found  only  in  a  few  places  in  Eu- 
rope. The  richest  mines  are  in  Cornwall ;  next  to  these 
are  the  mines  in  the  I'2rzgebirge.  It  is  also  found  in 
Hungary  and  Spanish  Galicia.  Mercurj%  like  tin,  is 
confined  to  a  few  places.  The  mines  of  Idria,  in  Aus- 
tria, which  yield  8000  or  10,000  quintals  per  annum, 
are  the  most  productive  in  Europe.  There  are  also 
consi<lerable  mines  at  Deux  Ponts,  in  the  Palatinate, 
in  the  Spanish  province  of  La  Mancha,  and  in  Transyl- 
vania. Gold  is  widely  diffused  through  Europe,  but 
generally  in  such  quantities  as  not  to  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  working.  It  is  wrought,  however,  in  the 
Carpathians,  the  Urals,  the  Do\Tefield,  and  the  Alps. 
Anciently  there  were  rich  mines  of  gold  in  Spain  and 
Greece.  Silver  is  more  aliundant  than  gold,  though 
less  widely  distributed.  There  are  productive  mines 
of  this  metal  in  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Carpathians,  the 
Urals,  the  Norwegian  Dovrefield,  and  in  Sardinia.  It 
is  found  also  in  the  Alps,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Sierra 
ilorcna. 

Of  coal,  the  richest  mines  are  found  in  the  north 
and  west  of  England.  It  al)Ounds  also  on  both  sides 
of  the  middle  region  of  Scotland  ;  in  Ireland  ;  in  the 
Netherlands  ;  in  one  fourth  part  of  the  French  terri- 
tory ;  and  occurs  more  sparingly  in  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Kussia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  ^lora- 
via,  Silesia.  Bavaria,  Austria,  Eranconia,  AVestphalia, 
Swabia,  Catalonia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  and  in  Sardinia.  After  Britain,  France  and 
Belgium  are  the  countries  in  Europe  best  supplied 
with  this  mineral. 

Salt  is  procured  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and, 
in  the  interior  of  Europe,  from  numerous  salt  mines 
and  salt  springs.  The  most  productive  salt  mines  in 
Europe  are  those  in  Poland,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  those  in  Salzburg,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Alps,  both  of  which  belong  to  .\Hstria.  There 
are  also  extensive  depositories  of  mineral  salt  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary  ;  in  Valencia,  Navarre,  and 
Catalonia,  in  Spain  ;  in  Cheshire,  in  England ;  and  in 
Bavaria,  in  Switzerland.  Salt  springs  are  numerous 
along  the  sides  of  primitive  mountains  in  most  coun- 


tries of  Europe.  The  most  extensive  salt  mines  of 
Russia  are  in  Asia ;  but  very  large  quantities  of  salt 
are  collected  from  the  tuzlas,  or  salt  lakes  in  the 
Crimea. 

Antimony,  cobalt,  zinc,  manganese,  sulphur,  alum, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  mineral  productions,  are 
found  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  unnecessarj'  to  s|^cify 
their  localities.  It  is  observed  that  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Carpathians,  and  other  mountain  chains  which  run 
east  and  west,  are  richest  in  metals  on  the  south  side ; 
while  the  Dofrines,  Urals,  and  others  which  run  north 
and  south,  are  richest  on  the  east  side.  Of  the  mount- 
ain chains  of  Europe,  the  Apennines  are  the  poorest 
in  metals,  the  Carpathians  probably  the  richest. 

The  progress  of  improvement  tends  to  level  all 
distinctions  among  states,  but  those  founded  on  the 
extent  of  their  natural  resources.  Capital,  skill,  in- 
telligence, and  all  acquired  advantages,  tend  to  an 
equilibrium.  When  Europe  was  overrun  with  barba- 
rism, the  citj'  of  Venice,  by  its  commercbl  wealth, 
was  a  counterpoise  to  two  or  three  of  the  great  mon- 
archies of  the  Continent.  The  discover}-  of  Aonerica, 
and  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  gave  a  new 
direction  to  commerce,  and  undermined  the  greatness 
of  that  city.  The  Dutch  Republic  rose  by  its  freedom 
and  industrj-,  and  was  able,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  the  combined 
powers  of  England  and  France.  But  England  increas- 
ed her  commerce,  and  inifiroved  her  constitution  ;  and 
having  a  larger  and  more  fertile  territorj-,  as  well  as  a 
greater  population,  she  obtained  at  length  the  ascend- 
ency over  Holland,  deprived  her  of  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  and  stripped  her  of  most  of  her  colonies.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  Spain  and  Turkey  were 
the  first  powers  in  the  west  and  east  of  Euroi)e,  and 
inspired  their  neighljors  with  the  dread  of  conquest. 
Sweden  ruled  with  undisputed  sway  in  the  north  ;  and 
Russia,  now  so  formidable,  was  scarcely  known.  Spain, 
under  a  better  government,  might  recover  a  part  of  her 
influence ;  but  the  Turkish  empire  seems  near  its  dis- 
solution ;  and  the  importance  of  Sweden  and  Holland 
is  gone  irretrievably,  in  consequence  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  neighboring  powers.  The  extent  of 
territorj-  and  the  immense  natural  resources  of  Russia 
must,  in  the  end,  render  her  highly  dangerous  to  all 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  if  the  empire  do  not  fall 
t<f  pieces  from  its  own  weight,  or  get  into  discord  from 
the  vices  of  its  government,  or  the  barbarism,  igno- 
rance, and  corruption  of  its  people. — E.  B. 

By  means  of  steam-vessels,  communication  between 
all  the  maritime  regions  of  Europe  has  been  rendered 
easy  and  certain,  while  the  seaboard  has  been  connected 
with  the  inland  regions  by  railways  running  in  all  di- 
rections. During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  England  was  cov- 
ered with  a  net-work  of  canals,  forming  navigable  com- 
munication between  all  her  principal  towns  and  rivers. 
Belgium  and  Holland  have  long  been  famous  for  their 
canals.  In  France,  likewise,  the  great  rivers  were 
connected  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  great  canal  of 
Languedoc  formed  a  navigable  communication  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterrenean  Sea. 
In  Prussia,  likewise,  and  in  Russia,  the  great  rivers 
have  been  connected  by  canals ;  and  in  Sweden,  the 
Gotha  Canal  extends  from  the  Cattegat,  at  Gotten- 
burg,  to  the  Baltic,  near  Stockholm,  through  the 
lakes  ■\Vener  and  Wetter.  These  verj*  useful  means 
of  transport  have  now.  however,  been  very  much,  if 
not  entirely  superseded  by  railways.  Of  these,  En- 
gland is  covered  with  a  net-work,  as  she  was  with 
canals  ;  and  uninterrupted  lines  of  communication  ex- 
tend from  near  the  Land's  End,  through  Scotland,  to 
tlie  Moray  Firth.  In  Scotland,  Ireland,  Fr.^nce,  and 
Germany,  the  principal  cities  and  towns  are  connected 
by  railways  ;  and  in  Russia,  we  understind  that  one  is 
forming  to  connect  St.  Petersburg  with  Moscow  and 
the  Black  Sea.     In  lUilv.  MiLnn  and  Venice  are  con- 
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nected,  and  railways  are  projected  at  least  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  later  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  is  likewise  extending  everj-where  across 
seas  and  continents;  but  the  whole  system  of  tele- 
graphs and  railwaj-3  will  be  understood  more  readily 
at  once  by  a  glance  at  a  map. 

AbEA  and   POPITLATION   OF  EuEOPEAN   STATES. 


Names.  - 


Area  in     j  I 

English         Popnlation.       Date. 
Sq.  Miles. 


I.  Empires: 

French 

Austrian 

Eussian 

Ottoman 

II.  Kingdoms: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . . 

Prussia 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norwaj'. 

♦Bavaria 

♦Hanover 

♦Saxony  

♦Wirtemberg. 

Sardinia 

Two  SicUies 

Hellas  or  Greece 

IIL 
♦Electoral  Hesse 

States  of  the  Church 

IV.  Grand  Dcchies: 

♦Baden 

♦Hesse-Darmstadt 

♦Mecklenburg-ScUwerin 

♦  ••         '  Strelltz 

♦Oldenburg 

♦Saxe-Weimar 

Tuscany 

V.  DrcuiE<  AND  Peincedoms; 

♦Nassau,  D 

♦Brunswick,  D 

♦Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  D 

♦  '•     Meiningen,  D 

♦  "     Altenburg,  D 

♦Anhalt-Dessau-Coethen,  D. . 

♦  "      Bernburg,  D 

♦Reuss-Griez,  P 

♦  "      Schleiz,  P 

♦Waldeck,  P 

♦Hesse-Homburg,  P 

♦Lichtenstein,  P 

♦Kniphausen 

Parma,  D 

Modena,  D 

Monaco.  P 

Moldavia,  P 

Wallachia,  P 

Servia,  P 

Montenegro 

VI.  Eepcblics: 

♦Frankfort. .« 

♦Lubec 

♦Bremen 

♦Hamburg 

Swiss  Confederation : 

Zurich 

Bern 

Lucerne    , 

Schweiz. 

Uri 

Unterwalden-Upper 

'■  Lower 

Glarns 

Zug. 

Friburg 

Soleure 

Basel-City. 

"     Country 

Schaff  hausen 

Appenzell-Outer. 

"  Inner 

St.  Gall 

Grisons 

Aargau 

Thurgau 

Tessin 

Vaud 

Valais 

Ncufchatel 

Geneva 

Ionian  Islands 

Saint  Marino 


204,000     35,781,625     1851 
257,760     36,514,466 


2,0(10,000 
123,743 

121,779 

106,302 

12,569 

1.3,890 

1 76.480 

34,500 

22,680 

170.240 

122,460 

29,000 

14,600 

5.705 

7.568 

28,830 

41,521 

10,206 

4,439 
17,048 

5,850 
3,761 
4,845 
767 
2,400 
1,419 
8,-302 

1,757 

1,507 

799 

888 

510 

665 

340 

145 

448 

461 

168 

53 

17 

2,184 

2,073 

50 

16,000 

30,000 

12,000 

1,400 

91 
142 
106 
151 

647 
2,583 
600 
&i0 
420 

260 

281 
185 
496 
256 

185 

116 

160 

760 
2,510 

499 

267 
1,041 
1,190 
1,675 

281 

91 

1,200 

27 


54,092,300 
10,500,000 

27,621,862 
16,9.3.0,420 
4 .359,090 
3.397.851 
14,216,219 
3,487.025 
2,296..597 
3,482,-541 
1,-328,471 
4,559,452 
1,819,253 
1.987,8-32 
1,7.3.3.263 
4.916,084 
8,704,472 
1,002,112 

755,228 
3,006,771 

1,356,943 
854.314 
541,449 
99,628 
282.114 
262  524 

1,815,686 

429.-341 

271,943 

150.412 

166.364 

132,738 

171,759 

52,641 

35,159 

79,824 

59,697 

24,921 

6,-351 

3,035 

507,S81 

586,458 

6,500 

1,400,000? 

2,000,000? 

1,000,000? 

100,000? 

77,971 

54,166 

79,047 

200,690 

250,698 

458,301 

1-32,843 

44,168 

14505 

(   13.799 

(   11,-3-39 

30,213 

17,461 

99.891 

69,674 

j   29,698 

I   47,885 

85,-SOO 

(   48,621 

j   11,272 

169,625 

89,895 

199.852 

88,908 

117,7,59 

199,575 

81,559 

70,758 

64,146 

289,297 

7,600 


1846 
1844 

1851 
1852 
1849 
1853 
1849 
1851 
1850 

1845 
1852 


1843 
1851 

1852 

1852 
1850 

1852 

1853 

1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

1852 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1850 
1852 

1853 

1852 

1842 
1S52 
1853 
1850 

1844 


1852 
1851 
1849 
1852 

1850 


1852 
1851 


Considered  in  respect  to  political  constitution  and 
civil  government,  the  states  of  Europe  maj'  be  arranged 
in  six  classes.  The  first  class  comprises  4  empires, 
the  sovereigns  of  which  are  absolute  monarchs ;  the 
second,  IG  kingdoms,  partly  absolute  and  partlj'  con- 
stitutional ;  the  fourth,  7  grand-duchies,  all  monar- 
chies ;  the  fifth,  24  duchies  and  principalities,  likewise 
all  monarchies,  partly  constitutional  and  partly  abso- 
lute ;  and  the  sixth,  32  republics.  The  third  class  com- 
prises 2  nondescripts,  both  monarchies  indeed  ;  but  in 
the  one  case  the  sovereign  retains  the  subject  title  of 
Elector  of  the  head  of  an  empire  that  no  longer  exists, 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  other  is  at  once  the  spiritual 
sovereign  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world  and  the  tem- 
poral sovereign  of  that  portion  of  Italy  called  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  ijreceding  table  contains 
the  names,  territorial  extent  or  area,  and  the  population 
of  these  several  states  at  the  dates  attached  to  them 
respective!}'.  The  grand  total  of  the  population,  as  it 
is  not  all  of  the  same  year,  can  only  be  considered  as 
an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

In  financial  importance,  Britain  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  these  states  ;  for  not  only  is  her  annual  revenue 
the  largest,  excepting  that  of  France,  but  she  enjoys 
besides  the  unenviable  pre-eminence  of  being  burdened 
with  the  largest  debt.  The  bad  practice  of  anticipat- 
ing revenue  by  borrowing  money  is  common  to  them 
all ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table,  onlj^  some  of  the 
less  important  have  escaped  the  ever-growing  evil. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  debt  of  Au.stria  has 
increased  more  than  threefold,  and  the  French  emperor 
has  been  borrowing  largely  to  paj'  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  war  in  which  he  and  the  British  govern- 
ment were  engaged  with  Russia.  The  governments  of 
Spain  and  Greece  are  virtually  bankrupt,  being  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest  of 
their  large  debts.  Norway,  on  the  contrarj^,  th  e  poor- 
est country  in  Europe,  has  set  the  bright  example  of 
paying  oflf  that  portion  of  the  Danish  debt  with  which 
she  was  burdened  when  separated  from  that  moriarchy 
in  1814,  while  the  Danish  portion  has  gone  on  increas- 
ing. The  Ottoman  sultan  has  escaped,  until  latelj', 
only  by  virtue  of  his  want  of  credit. 

Revenue  and  Debt  of  European  States. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland. . . 

France 

Austria 

Russia 

Prussia 

Spain 

Turkey 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Bavaria, 

The  Two  Sicilies 

Sardinia  

Hanover 

Baden 

States  of  the  Church 

Portugal 

Kingdom  of  Saxony 

Sweden 

Norway 

Tuscany 

Greece 

Modena 

Parma 

Wirtemberg 

Smaller  German  States  together 
The  Swiss  Cantons  all  together 


£56,000,000 

62,000,000 

25,000,000 

35,000,000 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

6,500,000 

6,000.000 

5,000,01111 

1,500.11111. 

8,000,(111(1 

4,500,000 

5,000,000 

1,300,000 

1,680,000 

2,381,000 

2,8.50,000 

1,650,000 

1,040,000 

650,000 

1,250,470 

860,000 

840,000 

76.000 

1,000,000 

5,500,000 

660,000 


Debt. 


£760,000,000 

27.5,000,000 

180,000,000 

170,000,000 

32,000,000 

120,000,000 

8,000,000 

100.000,000 

■J.iHin.OOO 

1    .T.'d.dOO 

ii;  i4(;.ooo 

16.s0(»,000 
2^,000,000 
5,474000 
5,485,000 
20,000,000 
18.000,000 
6,500,000 

None 

4,176,66o 

8so,66o 

4,842,000 
17,000,000 


Their  annual  revenues  and  the  amount  of  their 
debts  as  stated  in  tlie  above  table,  in  the  nearest 
round  numbers,  and  in  sterling  money,  will  give  a  suf- 
ficientlj'  near  appro.ximation  to  sums  that  are  con- 
stantly varying,  and,  in  many  instances,  not  certainly 
known.  Though  there  has  been  a  general  peace  in 
Europe  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years,  j^et  their 
mutual  jealousies  have  made  it  seem  necessar}',  to  the 
Continental  gevernments  at  least,  to  maintain  large 
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stanfling  armies.  Russia,  safe  from  foreign  invasion, 
has  long  been  preparing  large  armaments  for  purjwses 
of  aggression  on  her  weaker  neighliors,  and  of  doniina- 
tion  over  all  the  rest ;  and  at  last  her  overt  acts  of  ag- 
gression on  Turkej-  have  provoked  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  who  [1854]  armed  in  defense  of 
their  ancient  ally,  the  Sultan,  and  with  the  view  of 
not  only  maintaining  tlie  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
but  of  effectually  checking  the  undisguised  attempts 
of  the  czars  of  Russia  at  universal  dominion.  In 
these  circumstances,  with  all  P^urope  arming,  or  begin- 
ning to  arm,  any  numerical  statements  of  their  military 
forces,  however  approximatelj'  correct  when  written, 
may  have  become  quite  erroneous  by  the  time  they 
are  published.  The  following  table,  therefore,  con- 
tains only  the  declared  numbers  respectivelj'  of  the 
peace  and  war  establishments  of  the  Continental  ar- 
mies, with  the  exception  of  that  of  France,  which 
gives  the  actual  number  of  men  on  foot,  as  stated  in 
the  emperor's  address  to  his  Legislative  Council  in 
December,  1854. 


Countri 


Austria 

Kussia 

Prussia 

France 

Britain 

Spain 

PortuKal 

Two  Sicilies 

Sardinia 

lU'lfiiuin 

Netherlands 

Denmarlc 

Sweden 

Norway 

Tuscany. 

Parma. 

Modena 

States  of  the  Church 

Smaller  States  of  the  Germ.  Conf. 

Swiss  Confederation 

Turkey 

Greece 


129,000 

128,66o 
70,000 
29,000 
5G.04.3 
47,.524 
73,998 
57,959 
87,043 
7,692 

15.is9 
2,773 
3,500 

17,365 
142,686 


9,848 


War. 


670,000 

1,600,000 

625,000 

681,000 


5.3,326 
102,982 

100,000 


144,000 
28,4S4 

4,0.33 
14,056 

224.660 
108,000 
450,000 


The  maritime  powers  that  maintain  efficient  navies 
■worth  notice  are,  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
Turke}',  Sardinia,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norwaj-.  In  December,  1854,  the  British  fleet  in 
commission  and  actual  service,  consisted  of  142  steam- 
ers, and  104  sailing  ships,  with  63,000  men  ;  that  of 
France,  of  nearh*  the  same  number  of  vessels  alto- 
gether, though  not  so  many  steamers,  with  02,000 
men.  The  Russian  fleet,  in  the  spring  of  1854  con- 
sisted of  52  line-of-battle  ships,  48  frigates,  and  84 
smaller  vessels  (besides  gun-boats),  with  9000  guns, 
and  02,000  men.  Austria  possessed  104  vessels  carry- 
ing 742  guns;  Turkey,  70  vessels,  with  .34,000  seamen 
and  4000  marines ;  Sardinia,  10  vessels,  with  359  guns  ; 
the  Netherlands,  88  vessels,  with  2000  guns  and  0180 
men  ;  Denmark,  120  vessels,  with  883  guns,  and  2000 
men  ;  Sweden,  74  vessels  besides  gun-boats  ;  Norway, 
19  ships  besides  gun-bo,its,  with  500  men. 

In  F'urope  there  are  two  great  natitmal  confeder.l- 
cies,  the  Germanic  and  the  Swiss  ;  but  in  neither  of 
them  is  there  so  close  a  union  of  the  sovereignties  that 
compose  it  as  there  is  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  In  Germany,  indeed,  there  is  no  principle 
or  feeling  of  unity  among  cithej  princes  or  people,  and 
their  confederation,  as  such,  enjoys  neither  influence 
nor  respect  at  home  or  abroad.  In  Switzerland,  on 
the  contrary,  recent  cirounistances  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced a  closer  and  more  intimate  union,  and  given  to 
the  federative  assembly  tlio  authority  indispensable  to 
the  elbi'ient  working  of  a  central  government. — E.  B. 

Exchauge,  Principles  of,  by  .Toiin  Ramss.vy 
M't'll.l.oiH,  Esq. 

In  commercial  economy,  the  term  "  Exch.inge'' 
is  commonly  employed  to  designate  that  description 
of  mercantile  transactions  by  wliicli  the  debts  of 
individuals  residing  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
are  liquidated  without  the   intervention    of  money. 


The  object  of  this  article  is  to  explain  the  nature 
of  these  transactions,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  depend.  This  will  be  best  eflTected  In-  treating, 
first,  of  the  exchange  between  different  parts  of  the 
same  countrj- ;  and,  sfcondhj,  of  that  between  different 
and  independent  countries. 

I.  Ini>ani»  E.VCHANGE. — Suppose  a  merchant  of 
London  orders  his  agent  in  Glasgow  to  send  him  a 
thousand  ptjunds'  worth  of  cottons,  and  that  it  does 
not  suit  the  agent  to  commission  goods  of  equal  value 
from  his  London  correspondent,  the  latter  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  under  no  necessitj'  of  remitting  cash 
to  Glasgow  in  discharge  of  his  debt.  Among  coun- 
tries or  cities  having  a  considerable  intercourse  to- 
gether, the  debts  mutually  due  by  each  other  are  found, 
in  ordinary  cases,  to  be  nearly  equal.  The  Glasgow 
agent,  who  has  shipped  the  cottons  for  London,  does 
not,  therefore,  transmit  the  bill  drawn  by  him  on  his 
correspondent  for  their  price  to  London  to  l>e  cashed, 
as  that  would  subject  him  to  the  expense  of  convej-ing 
the  money  home  to  Glasgow  ;  but  he  gets  its  value 
from  some  other  party  in  Glasgow,  who  has  a  pay- 
ment to  make  in  London  on  account  of  tea  or  some 
other  article  bought  in  that  city,  and  who,  unless  he 
could  procure  such  a  bill,  would  be  obliged  to  remit  its 
price  in  money.  The  bill  on  account  of  the  cotton  is, 
therefore,  either  drawn  in  favor  of  the  party  in  Lon- 
don who  furnished  the  tea,  or  it  is  drawn  in  favor  of 
the  tea-dealer  in  Glasgow,  and  indorsed  b_v  him  to  the 
former,  who,  on  presenting  it  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
cottons,  receives  its  value  and  consequently  the  price 
of  the  cottons,  and  the  price  (or  part  of  the  price)  of 
his  tea,  at  the  same  moment.  This  simple  contrivance 
obviates  the  expense  and  risk  attending  the  transmis- 
sion, first,  of  money  from  London  to  Glasgow,  to  pay 
the  cottons ;  and,  second,  of  money  from  Glasgow  to 
London  to  pay  the  tea.  The  debtor  in  one  is  changed 
for  the  debtor  in  the  other ;  and  both  accounts  are  set- 
tled without  the  intervention  of  a  single  farthing. 

The  bill  drawn  and  negotiated  in  such  a  transaction 
as  this,  is  termed  an  inland  bill  of  exchange.  If  the 
transaction  had  taken  place  between  London  or  Glas- 
gow and  a  fvreiijn  city,  it  would  have  been  termed  a 
foreign  bill  of  exchange.  A  bill  of  exchange  may, 
therefore,  be  defined  to  be,  "  an  order  addressed  to 
some  person  residing  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to 
pay  a  certain  specified  sum  to  the  person  in  whose 
favor  the  bill  is  drawn,  or  his  order."* 

The  price  of  bills  fluctuates  according  to  their  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  compared  with  the  demand.  If  the 
debts  reciprocallj-  due  by  London  and  Glasgow  be 
equal,  whether  they  amount  to  £100,000,  £500,000,  or 
any  other  sum,  they  may  be  discharged  without  the 
intervention  of  money,  and  the  price  of  bills  of  ex- 
change will  be  at  par";  that  is,  a  sum  of  £100  or  £1000 
in  Glasgow  will  purchase  a  bill  for  £100  or  £1000  pay- 
able in  London,  and  vice  versa.  But  if  these  cities  be 
not  mutually  indebted  in  equal  sums,  then  the  price  of 
bills  will  be  increased  in  the  city  which  has  the  gre-it- 
est  number  of  payments  to  make,  and  reduced  in  thaf 
which  has  the  fewest.  If  Glasgow  owe  London  £100,- 
000,  while  the  latter  only  owes  the  former  £90,CKX),  it 
is  clear,  inasmuch  as  Glasgow  has  a  larger  sum  to  re- 
mit to  London  than  London  has  to  remit  to  Glasgow, 
tliat  the  price  of  bills  on  London  wiU  rise  in  Glasgow 
because  of  the  increased  demand,  and  that  the  price 
of  bills  on  Glasgow  will  fall  in  London,  because  of  the 
liminished  demand.  A  larger  sum  would,  conse- 
quently, be  required  to  discharge  a  debt  due  by  Glas- 


•  In  mercantile  phraseology,  the  person  who  draws  m  bill  is 
termed  the  rfrmrfr;  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  is  drawn, 
the  remitter ;  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  the  drtiir«e, 
and  after  he  has  accepted,  the  acccpUir.  Those  persons  into 
whoso  hands  the  bill  may  pass  previously  to  its  being  paid, 
are,  from  their  writing  their  names  on  the  back,  termed  in- 
dorsers ;  and  the  person  in  whose  possession  the  bill  is  at  any 
given  period,  is  termed  the  holder  or  possessor. 
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gow  to  London,  and  a  less  sum  to  discharge  an  equal 
debt  due  bj'  the  latter  to  the  former  ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  exchange  would  be  in  favor  of  Lon- 
don, and  against  Glasgow.  Bills  on  London  would 
sell  in  Glasgow  at  a  premium,  and  bills  on  Glasgow 
would  sell  in  London  at  a  discount ;  the  premium  in 
the  one  case  being  equal  to  the  discount  in  the  other. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  balance  of  £10,000,  due 
bj  Glasgow,' depresses  the  exchange  on  London  one 
per  cent. ,  it  appears  at  first  sight  that  it  Avill  cost  Glas- 
gow £101,000  to  discharge  her  debt  of  £100,000  due 
to  London ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  £89,100  would 
be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt  of  London  to  Glas- 
gow. But  a  very  little  consideration  will  sen'e  to 
show  that  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Exchange 
transactions  can  not  take  place  between  different  cities 
untU  debtors  and  creditors  of  the  one  reside  in  the 
other.  And  hence,  when  the  exchange  became  unfa- 
vorable to  Glasgow,  the  premium  paid  by  its  merchants 
for  bills  on  London  would  not  go  into  the  pockets  of 
their  creditors  in  the  latter,  but  into  those  of  their 
neighbors  in  Glasgow  to  whom  London  was  indebted, 
and  from  whom  the  bills  were  purchased.  The  loss 
to  Glasgow  Mould,  therefore,  be  limited  to  the  pre- 
mium paid  on  the  balance  of  £10,000.  Thus,  suppos- 
ing that  A,  of  Glasgow,  owes  D,  of  London  £100,000 
and  that  C,  of  London,  owes  B,  of  Glasgow  £90,000, 
A  will  pa}-  to  B  £91,000  for  a  bill  or  order  on  C  to  pay 
D  £90,000.  In  this  way  the  £90,000  of  London  debt 
at  Glasgow  wUl  be  cleared  off ;  the  premium,  which 
is  lost  by  the  debtor  to  London  in  Glasgow,  being 
gained  by  its  creditor  in  the  same  place.  If  the  busi- 
ness had  been  transacted  in  London,  C,  with  £89,100, 
would  have  purchased  of  D  a  bUl  for  £90,000,  paya- 
ble by  A ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  gain  would  have 
fallen  to  the  share  of  the  debtor  C,  and  the  loss  to  that 
of  the  creditor  D,  both  of  London.  The  complexit}-  of 
real  transactions  does  not  affect  the  principles  on  which 
the}'  are  founded.  And  whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  the  debts  reciprocally  due  by  different  places,  the 
only  disadvantage  under  which  any  of  them  could  be 
placed  by  a  fall  of  the  exchange  would  be  the  unavoid- 
able one  of  paying  the  expense  of  remitting  the  bal- 
ance of  debt. 

The  expense  of  transmitting  monej'  from  one  place 
to  another  limits  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  be- 
tween them.  If  20s.  sufficed  to  cover  the  expense  and 
risk  attending  the  transmission  of  £100  from  Glasgow 
to  London,  it  would  be  indifferent  to  a  merchant,  in 
the  event  of  the  exchange  becoming  unfavorable  to 
the  former,  whether  he  paid  one  per  cent,  premium  for 
a  bill  on  London,  or  remitted  money  direct  to  the  lat- 
ter. If  the  premium  were  less  than  one  per  cent.,  it 
would  be  clearlj'  his  interest  to  make  his  payments  bj' 
means  of  bills  rather  than  by  remittances  ;  and  that 
it  could  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  is  obvious,  for  every 
individual  would  rather  directly  remit  money  than  in- 
cur an  unnecessar}-  expense  by  purchasing  bills  on 
London  at  a  greater  premiu7n  than  would  suffice  to 
cover  the  expense  of  a  money  remittance.  If,  owing 
to  the  badness  of  roads,  disturbances  in  the  coun- 
trj',  or  any  other  cause,  the  expense  of  remitting 
money  from  Glasgow  to  London  were  increased,  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  them  might 
also  be  proportionally  increased.  But  in  every  case  the 
extent  to  which  this  difference  could  attain  would  be 
limited  by,  and  could  not  for  any  considerable  period 
exceed,  the  cost  of  remitting  cash. 

Exchange  transactions  become  more  complex  when 
one  place,  as  is  often  the  case,  discharges  its  debts 
to  another  by  means  of  bills  drawn  on  a  third  place. 
Thus,  though  London  sliould  owe  nothing  to  Glasgow, 
3'et  if  Glasgow  be  indebted  to  London,  London  to 
Manchester,  and  Manchester  to  Glasgow,  the  latter 
may  wholly  or  partially  discharge  her  dcljt  to  London 
by  remitting  bills  on  Manchester.  She  ma}'  wholly 
discharge  it,  provided  the  debt  due  to  her  by  Man- 


chester exceed  or  is  equal  to  the  debt  due  by  her  to 
London.  If,  however,  it  be  not  equal  to  the  latter, 
Glasgow  will  either  have  to  remit  money  to  London  to 
pay  the  balance  of  debt,  or  bills  on  some  other  place 
indebted  to  her. 

Transactions  in  inland  bills  of  exchange  are  almost 
entirely  conducted  by  bankers,  who  charge  a  certain 
rate  per  cent,  for  their  trouble,  and  who,  by  means  of 
their  credit  and  connections,  are  able  on  all  occasions 
to  supply  the  demands  of  their  customers.  London, 
because  of  its  extensive  correspondence  with  other 
parts  of  the  countr}',  occasioned  partly  by  its  immense 
commerce,  partly  by  its  being  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  place  to  which  the  revenue  is  remitted,  and 
partly  by  its  currency  consisting  of  Bank  of  England 
paper,  for  which  the  notes  of  the  country  banks  are 
rendered  exchangeable,  has  become  the  grand  focus 
in  which  the  money  transactions  of  the  United  King- 
dom centre,  and  in  which  they  are  all  ultimately 
adjusted.  These  circumstances,  but  especially  the 
demand  for  bills  on  London  to  remit  revenue,  and  the 
far  superior  value  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  render 
the  exchange  between  London  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  invariably  in  her  favor.  Bills  on  London 
drawn  in  Edinburg  and  Glasgow  were  formerly  made 
paj'able  at  40  days'  date,  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
premium  of  about  -J-  per  cent. ;  but,  owing  to  the 
greater  facility  of  communication,  this  premium  is 
now  reduced  to  20  days'  interest,  or  to  about  J  per 
cent.  Bills  for  remitting  the  revenue  from  Scotland 
are  now  drawn  at  thirty  days ;  previously  to  1819, 
they  were  drawn  at  60  days. 

These  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  how 
well  soever  bills  of  exchange  may  be  fitted  for  facili- 
tating the  operations  of  commerce,  and  saving  the 
trouble  and  expense  attending  the  transportation  of 
money,  mercantile  transactions  can  not  be  adjusted  by 
their  means  except  in  so  far  as  they  mutually  balance 
each  other.  A  real  Ijill  of  exchange  is  merely  an  order 
entitling  the  holder  to  receive  payment  of  a  debt  due 
by  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  It  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  such  bill  that  an  equivalent  amount  of 
debt  should  be  contracted.  And  hence,  as  the  amount 
of  the  real  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  any  number  of 
merchants  can  not  exceed  the  amount  of  their  debts, 
if  a  greater  sum  be  owing  to  them  than  the}'  owe  to 
others,  the  balance  must  either  be  paid  in  money  or  by 
the  delivery  of  some  sort  of  commodities.  If,  as  in 
the  case  referred  to,  Glasgow  owe  London  £100,000, 
while  London  only  owes  Glasgow  £90,000.  a  reciprocal 
transfer  of  del)ts  may  be  made  to  the  extent  of  £90,000. 
But  the  Glasgow  merchants  can  not  discharge  the  ad- 
tional  £10,000  by  means  of  bills  on  London ;  for,  by 
the  supposition,  London  only  owned  them  £90,000,  and 
they  have  drawn  for  its  amount.  This  balance  must 
therefore  be  discharged  liy  an  actual  money  payment, 
or  by  the  delivery  of  some  species  of  produce,  or  by 
l)ills  on  some  third  party  indebted  to  Glasgow. 

It  is  not  meant  I)y  this  to  insinuate  that  fictitious 
bills  of  exchange,  or  bills  drawn  on  persons  who  are 
not  really  indebted  to  the  drawer,  are  either  unknown 
or  very  rare.  In  commercial  countries  bUls  of  this 
description  are  always  to  be  met  with ;  but  they  are  a 
device  for  obtaining  loans,  and  can  not  transfer  real 
debts.  A  of  London  ma}'  form  a  connection  with  B 
of  Glasgow,  and  draw  bills  upon  him  payable  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  date,  wliich  the  latter  may  retire 
by  selling  bills  upon  A.  The  merchants  who  purchase, 
or  the  bankers  who  discount  these  bills,  advance  their 
value  to  the  drawers,  who,  by  means  of  this  system 
of  draining  and  rcdraving,  command  a  borrowed  capi- 
tal equal  to  tlie  amount  of  the  fictitious  paper  in  circu- 
lation. It  is  clear,  however,  tliat  tlio  negotiation  of 
such  l)ills  can  not  assist  in  transferring  and  settling 
the  bond  fide  debts  of  two  or  more  places.  Fictitious 
bills  mutually  balance  each  other.  Those  drawn  by 
London  on  Glasgow  equal  those  drawn  by  Glasgow  on 
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London,  for  the  one  set  is  drawn  to  pay  the  other — 
the  second  destrojs  the  first,  and  the  result  is  nothinfj. 

Tlie  raising  of  money  by  means  of  fictitious  bills 
has  l)ecn  severelj'  censured  by  Adam  Smith,  wlio  says 
it  entails  a  ruinous  expense  on  those  enf^aged  in  it, 
and  is  resorted  to  only  by  projectors,  or  persons  of  sus- 
picious credit.  When  fictitious  bills  are  drawn  at  two 
months'  date,  it  is  common  to  charge,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  interest,  a  commission  of  half  or  quarter 
percent.,  which  must  he  paid  every  time  the  ))ill  is 
discounted,  or,  at  least,  six  times  a  year.  The  total 
expense  of  mone}'  raised  in  this  way  could  not,  there- 
fore, supposing  the  transaction  to  be  always  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  individual,  and  interest  4  per  cent., 
be  estimated  at  less  than  5^  or  7  per  cent,  per  annum, 
ex  stamps  ;  and  the  paj'ment  of  so  high  an  interest  on 
borrowed  capital,  in  a  country  where  the  ordinary  rate 
of  mercantile  profit  is  not  supposed  to  average  more 
than  from  six  to  eS(/ht  per  cent.,  could  not  fail  to  be 
frequently  productive  of  ruin  to  the  Ijorrower.  But  it 
seldom  hapj)ens  that,  in  the  negotiation  of  fictitious 
bills,  the  charge  for  commission  fulls  on  one  individual 
onl}'.  Loans  obtained  in  this  waj^  are  usually  on  ac- 
count of  two  or  more  parties.  At  one  time  a  fictitious 
bill  is  drawn  by  A  of  London  on  B  of  Glasgow ;  and, 
in  this  case,  the  latter  will,  before  the  bill  becomes 
due,  draw  upon  A  for  its  amount,  including  interest 
and  commission.  At  another  time,  tlie  transaction 
will  be  on  account  of  B,  who  in  that  case  has  to  paj' 
commission  to  his  friend  in  London  ;  so  that  each  party 
may,  on  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Thornton  has  observed, 
gain  about  as  much  as  he  pays  in  the  shape  of  com- 
mission. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  fictitious 
bills  from  those  which  have  arisen  out  of  real  trans- 
actions. Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  of  any  very  ma- 
terial importance.  The  character  and  credit  of  the 
parties  whose  names  are  attached  to  bills,  are  the  onlj- 
criteria  bj'  which  merchants  or  bankers  can  judge 
whether  they  ought  to  negotiate  them.  The  circum- 
stances of  an  individual  nftering  accommodation  paper 
for  discount,  ought  unquestionably,  if  it  be  known,  to 
excite  suspicions  of  his  credit.  But  unless  in  so  far 
as  the  drawing  of  fictitious  bills  may  be  held  to  be  in- 
dicative of  overtrading,  or  of  a  deficiency  of  capital 
to  carry  on  the  business  in  which  the  party  is  engaged, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  verj-  good  reason  for 
refusing  to  discount  them. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  grant  money  orders,  payable  on  presentation  at  the 
dift'erent  post-ofiices,  for  sums  of  £5  and  under.  These 
orders  cost  3d.  for  sums  of  £2  and  under,  and  6d.  for 
sums  between  £'2  and  £:>  inclusive ;  and  as  they  are 
not  paid  unless  the  parties  in  whose  favor  they  are 
drawn,  or  other  parties  well  known  to  the  postmasters 
l)y  whom  they  are  ]iayable,  appear  to  receive  payment, 
there  is  no  risk  of  the  money  getting  into  improper 
hands.  This  system  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  great 
accommodation  to  the  public,  especially  to  those  having 
small  sums  to  remit,  and  has  been  veri'  extensivclj-  re- 
sorted to.  In  1850  4,-lli9,713  money  onlers  were  issued 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  aggregate  sum  trans- 
ferred by  their  agency  being  £8, 491, 498. 

These  observations  will,  perhaps,  snflice  to  explain 
the  manner  in  whidi  transactions  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  country  are  settled  by  means  of  bills 
of  exchange.  They  are,  in  general,  extremely  simple. 
The  uniform  value  of  the  currencj'  of  a  single  country 
renders  unnecessary  any  comparison  between  the  value 
of  money  at  the  jilaco  where  the  bill  is  drawn  and 
negotiated,  with  its  value  wliere  it  is  to  be  ]iaid  ;  while 
the  constant  intercourse  maintained  among  different 
parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  and  tlie  usual  absence  of 
those  occurrences  by  whicli  tiie  intercourse  between 
distmt  and  independent  countries  is  always  subject 
to  be  iuterrupted,  prevent  those  sudden  tluctu.itions 
which  fre(iuentlv  arise  in  the  prices  of  foreign  bills  of 
Ku 


exchange.  We  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  part  of  cor 
subject,  and  proceed  to  investigate  the  circumstancca 
which  influence  the  course  of  exchange  between  differ- 
ent and  independent  countries. 

II.  FoKKiox  E.vciiA.vGK. — The  price  of  foreign  bills 
of  exchange  depends  on  two  circumstances  :  first,  On 
the  value  of  the  currencj-  of  the  place  where  they  are 
made  payable,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  place  where  they  are  drawn  ;  and,  sec- 
ondli/,  On  the  relation  wliich  the  supply  of  bills  in  the 
market  bears  to  the  demand. 

If  the  value  of  the  different  coins  and  moneys  which 
circulate  in  nations  having  dealings  with  each  other 
were  invarialde,  the  exchange  would  be  exclusively 
influenced  by  circumstances  affecting  the  supply  and 
demand  for  Inlls.  But,  in  addition  to  variations  in 
its  cost  in  particular  countries,  the  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  bullion  contained  in  their  coins  are  liable  to  all 
sorts  of  variations.  And  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  price  of  liills,  as  of  ever3-  thing  else,  necessa- 
rily varies  with  these  variations,  increasing  when  the 
value  of  the  money  in  which  thev  axe  estimated  falls, 
and  falling  when  it  increases.  But  these,  it  is  plain, 
are  merely  nominal  or  numerical  variations.  They  grow 
out  of  changes  in  the  standard  employed  to  measure 
values,  and  not  in  the  values  themselves.  It  is  other- 
wise, however,  with  variations  of  price  occasioned  by 
changes  in  the  supplj'  of  bills,  or  in  the  demand  for 
them ;  that  is,  by  changes  in  the  payments  a  country 
has  to  make  compared  with  those  it  has  to  receive. 
These  are  real,  not  nominal  variations,  for  they  affect 
the  values  in  bills,  and  not  the  mone)-  in  which  these 
values  are  expressed.  And  hence  the  distinctions  of 
nominal,  real,  and  computed  exchange.  The  first  de- 
pends on  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  currencies 
comparetl  together ;  the  second  depends  on,  the  supply 
of  bills  in  the  market  compared  with  the  demand ;  and 
the  third,  or  computed  exchange,  depends  on  the  com- 
bined effects  of  the  other  two.  For  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity we  shall  treat  of  these  separately.* 

III.  No.MiNAL  E.vcHAXGE. — Bullion  being  everj-- 
where  recognized  as  the  standard  currency  of  the 
commercial  world,  the  comparative  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  particular  countries  depends— ^tr.«^.  On  the 
value  of  bullion  in  those  countries ;  and,  secondly.  On. 
the  quantity  of  bullion  contained  in  their  coins,  or  on: 
the  quantity  of  bullion  for  which  their  paper  money, 
or  other  circulating  media,  will  exchange. 

The  value  of  freely  produced  commodities  being 
commonly  proportioned  to  the  cost  of  their  production, 
including  therein  the  cost  of  their  conveyance  from 
where  they  have  been  produced  to  where  tliey  are  to 
be  made  use  of,  it  fidlows,  were  the  trade  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  perfectly  open,  and  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  different  countries  aljout  equally  well  fitted 
for  exportation,  that  the  value  of  bullion  in  one,  com- 
pared with  its  value  in  another,,  would  be  chietly  de- 
termined by  their  respective  distances  from  the  mines. 
Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  neither  England  nor 
Poland  had  any  article  except  com  to  exchange  with 
the  Americans  or  Australians  for  bullion,  it  is  evident 
that  the  precious  metals  would  be  more  valuable  in 
Poland  than  in  Englaiwl,  beciiuse  of  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  sending  so  bulky  a  commodity  as  com  the 
more  distant  voyage,  and  also  of  the  somewhat  greater 
expense  of  conveying  the  gold  to  Poland.  Had  Polind 
succeeded  in  carrying  her  manufactures  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  improvement  than  England,  her  merchants 
might  be  able,  notwithstanding  the  disjidvantage  of 
distance,  by  exporting  commodities  possessed  of  great 
value  in  small  bulk,  the  freight  of  which  would  be 
comparatively  trifling,  to  buy  bullion  on  cheaper  terms 

•  SiipjiosinK  every  country  to  be  in  possession  of  its  proper 
supply  of  bullion,  the  exchan^  tnny  bo  said  to  be  nominally 
uffocteil  by  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  market 
and  mint  price  of  bullion,  and  to  be  realhi  affected  by  any  de- 
viation from  par  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  that  difference. 
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than  those  of  England.  But  when,  as  is  actually  the 
case,  the  advantages  of  skill  and  machinery  are  on  the 
side  of  England,  another  reason  is  added  to  that  de- 
rived from  our  less  distance  from  the  mines,  whj'  gold 
and  sUver  should  be  less  valuable  here  than  in  Poland, 
and  why  the  money  price  of  commodities  should  be 
higher.* 

Hence,  among  nations  which  have  attained  to  differ- 
ent degrees  of  excellence  in  manufacturing  industrj', 
the  value  of  bullion  does  not  wholly  depend  on  their 
distance  from  the  mines.  But,  whatever  variations  a 
different  progress  in  the  arts  may  occasion  in  its  value 
in  different  countries,  it  is  always  less  valuable  in  those 
into  which  it  is  imported  than  in  those  in  which  it  is 
produced.  Like  every  thing  else,  it  is  exported  to 
find,  not  to  destroy,  its  level.  And  unless  its  value  in 
Europe  exceeded  its  value  in  America  and  Australia 
hj  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  its  importa- 
tion, including  ordinarj'  profits  to  the  importers,  we 
should  not,  though  the  mines  in  these  quarters  were 
infinitely  more  productive,  import  from  them  a  single 
ounce  of  bullion  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  It  is 
obviouslj'  incorrect,  therefore,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  "  that  the  par  of  exchange  between 
two  countries  is  that  sum  of  the  currency  of  either  of 
the  two,  which,  in  point  of  intrinsic  worth,  is  preciselj' 
equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  other ;  that  is,  contains 
precisely  an  equal  weight  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  same 
fineness." \  For  a  given  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
is  not  alwaj's,  as  is  here  assumed,  of  the  same  intrinsic 
value  in  different  countries.  It  may  differ  but  little 
among  nations  bordering  upon  or  near  each  other,  and 
which  are  all  destitute  of  mines.  But  though,  to  use 
a  familiar  illustration,  the  value  of  sugar  approaches 
nearly  to  a  level  in  the  great  trading  cities  of  Europe, 
it  can  not  surely  be  maintained  tliat  its  value  in  the 
West  Indies  is  as  great  as  in  Bordeaux  or  Liverpool,  or 
that  the  exchange  would  be  reallj-  at  par,  if  a  bill, 
which  cost  a  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  in  London, 
onlj-  brought  a  hundred  in  Jamaica.  Now,  in  respect 
of  principle,  this  is  precisely  the  case  witli  bullion. 
Though  the  values  of  gold  and  silver,  compared  with 
corn,  labor,  etc.,  may,  and  indeed  must,  vary  verj' 
considerably  among  different  nations,  these  variations 
are  onlj-  the  necessarj'  result  of  their  different  progress 
in  industry,  and  of  the  different  qualitj'  of  their  culti- 
vated lands,  etc.  Such  differences  of  price  are  in  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  and  bullion  has  not  found  its 
proper  level  till  a  quantit)'  has  been  introduced  into 
those  countries  which  excel  in  manufactories,  sufficient 
to  raise  the  price  of  their  corn  and  labor.  These  vari- 
ations have,  therefore,  no  influence  over  tlie  exchange. 
Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  price,  an  ounce  of 
bullion  in  one  country',  owing  to  the  facility  of  inter- 
course, is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  bullion 
in  another ;  and  supposing  the  trade  in  the  precious 
metals  to  be  perfectly  free,  the  exchange  will  be  at 
true  par  when  bills  are  negotiated  on  tliis  footing.  But 
when  we  compare  the  values  of  these  metals  in  distant 
countries,  especially  in  those  where  they  are  produced, 
with  those  into  which  they  are  imported,  there  are  very 
considerable  differences.  Gold  and  silver,  like  iron, 
coal,  tin,  etc.,  are  necessaril}- cheaper  in  countries  pos- 
sessed only  of  extraordinarilj'  productive  mines,  than 
in  those  possessed  only  of  mines  of  a  secondary  degree 
of  fertility,  or  where  they  have  to  be  entirely  brought 
from  abroad.  And  the  exchange  between  such  places 
is  not  a  true  par,  unless  adequate  allowance  be  made 
for  this  difference  of  value.  Thus  if,  because  of  the 
expense  of  carriage,  the  value  of  bullion  in  Great 
Britain  be  5  per  cent,  greater  than  in  San  Francisco, 
100  ounces  of  pure  gold  in  tlie  latter  would  not  be 
worth  100  ounces  of  pure  gold  in  London,  but  5  per 


•  Ricardo,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  etc.,  first  ed., 
p.  175. 
t  Bullion  Reports,  London,  p.  22,  8vo.  cd. 


cent,  less ;  and  the  exchange  would  be  at  true  par 
when  bills  for  105  ounces  standard  bullion,  payable  in 
San  Francisco,  sold  in  London  for  100  ounces. 

The  diff'erent  values  of  the  precious  metals  in  differ- 
ent countries  do  not  depend  alone  on  their  respective 
distances  from  the  mines,  or  on  their  greater  or  less 
progress  in  the  arts.  The  opinion  formerly  so  very 
prevalent,  that  gold  and  silver  were  the  onlj-  real 
wealth,  led  most  nations  to  fetter  and  restrain  their 
exportation,  and  to  adopt  a  variety  of  measures  in- 
tended to  facilitate  their  importation.  But  these,  even, 
when  most  vigorously  enforced,  were  singularly  inef- 
fectual. The  great  value  and  small  bulk  of  the  precious 
metals  rendered  it  not  onlj'  advantageous,  but  com- 
paratively easy,  clandestinely  to  export  them,  when- 
ever their  relative  value  declined. 

"  When,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  imported  into  anj'  countrj'  exceeds  the 
effectual  demand,  no  vigilance  of  government  can 
prevent  their  exportation.  All  the  sanguinary  laws 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold 
and  sUver  at  home.  The  continual  importations  from 
Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  effectual  demand  of  those 
countries,  and  sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there  be- 
low that  in  the  neighboring  countries.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  in  any  particular  country,  their  quantitj'  fell 
short  of  the  efit'ectual  demand,  so  as  to  raise  their  price 
above  that  of  the  neighboring  countries  the  govern- 
ment would  have  no  occasion  to  take  any  pains  to  im- 
port them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  the  pains  to  prevent 
their  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to  eflectuate  it. 
Those  metals,  when  the  Spartans  had  got  wherewithal 
to  purchase  them,  broke  through  all  the  barriers  which 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed  to  their  entrance  into 
Lacedajmon.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  the  customs 
are  not  able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas  of 
the  Dutch  and  Gottenburg  East  India  Companies,  be- 
cause somewhat  cheaper  than  those  of  the  British 
Compan3\  A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is  about  a  hun- 
dred times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  highest  prices,  ICs., 
that  is  commonh'  paid  for  it  in  silver,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  same  price  in  gold, 
and,  consequentl}-,  just  so  many  times  more  difficult  to 
smuggle." — Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  190. 

But  though  ineffectual  to  prevent  their  egress,  the 
restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals 
have,  nevertheless,  contributed  to  occasion  some  slight 
variations  in  their  value  on  different  countries.  The 
risk  formerl}'  incurred  bj'  the  clandestine  exporters  of 
bullion  from  Spain,  is  supposed  to  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  about  two  per  cent. ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  supposed  that  the  restrictions  maintained 
sucli  an  excess  of  gold  and  silver  in  that  country'  as  to 
sink  them  two  per  cent,  below  their  value  in  countries 
having  a  free  trade  in  bullion.  In  calculating  the  true 
par  of  exchange  between  different  countries,  circum- 
stances of  tliis  kind  must  be  taken  into  account.  For, 
to  whatever  extent  bullion  in  one  countrj'  may  be 
sunk  below  its  value  in  tliose  with  which  it  maintains 
an  intercourse,  the  nominal  exchange  will  necessarily 
be  unfavorable  to  that  extent.  All  restraints  on  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  was  abolished  in 
Great  Britain  in  1819.  Their  effect  for  many  j-ears 
previously  could  not  be  estimated  at  above  one  fourth 
per  cent. 

It  conseijuentlj-  results,  that  whatever  occasions  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  one 
country  affects  to  the  .same  extent  its  nominal  ex- 
change Avith  other  countries.  If  more  coin,  or  con- 
vertilde  pai)er,  circulated  in  Great  Britain,  compared 
with  the  business  it  has  to  perform,  than  in  other 
countries,  its  relative  value  would  be  proportionallj' 
less.  Foreign  bills  would  sell  for  a  premium,  the 
amount  of  which  would  measure  the  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  foreign  market,  caused 
by  their  redundancy'  in  the  home  market.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  event  of  our  currency  becoming 
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relatively  deficient,  its  value  would  be  proportionally 
increased  ;  bills  drawn  on  foreign  countries  would  sell 
at  a  discount,  the  amount  of  which  would  equal  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  our  currency  over  that  of  other 
countries. 

IV.  Pap.  of  Exciiangk. — In  estimating  the  quan- 
tities of  bullion  contained  in  the  coins  of  different  coun- 
tries, a  particular  coin  of  one  is  selected  for  a  standard 
by  which  to  compare  the  others,  and  the  proportion  be- 
tween it  and  them,  supposing  them  to  be  all  of  their 
standard  weight  and  fineness,  is  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. A  par  of  exchange  is  thus  established,  or 
rather  it  is  ascertained  that  a  certain  amount  of  the 
standard  currency  of  one  country  contains  as  much 
gold  or  silver  of  the  same  fineness,  as  is  contained  in 
the  coin  or  integer  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 
This  relation,  or  par,  as  it  is  technicallj'  termed,  is 
considered  invariable  ;  and  allowance  is  made  for  sub- 
sequent variations  in  the  coins  of  countries  trading 
together,  by  rating  the  exchange  at  so  much  above  or 
below  par.  In  mercantile  language,  that  countrj',  by 
a  comparison  with  one  or  other  of  whose  coins  the  par 
of  exchange  has  been  estatdished,  is  said  to  give  the 
certain  for  the  uncertain,  and  converselj'.  Thus  in  the 
exchange  between  London  and  Paris,  London  and 
Hamburg,  etc.,  London  gives  the  certain,  or  the  pound 
sterling,  for  an  iincertain  or  variable  number  of  francs, 
florins,  etc.  Hence,  the  higher  the  exchange  between 
any  two  countries,  the  more  is  it  in  favor  of  that  which 
gives  it  the  certain ;  and  the  lower,  the  more  is  it  in 
favor  of  that  which  gives  the  uncertain. 

On  the  supposition  that  25  francs  contain  the  same 
quantitj'  of  standard  bullion  as  a  pound  sterling  (25 
fr.  57  cent,  is  about  the  exact  par),  and  supposing,  also, 
that  the  value  of  bullion  is  the  same  in  both  countries, 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  will  be  at 
par  when  a  bill  drawn  in  the  one  on  the  other  sells  at 
that  rate  ;  that  is,  when  a  bill  of  exchange  for  2500, 
or  25,000  francs,  payable  in  Paris,  sells  in  London  for 
£100  or  £1000,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  but  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  the  coins  of  any  country  correspond  ex- 
actly with  their  mint  standard.  Unless  when  newly 
issued,  they  arc  either  more  or  less  worn ;  and  when- 
ever this  defect  becomes  sensible,  an  allowance  cor- 
responding to  the  difference  between  their  actual  value 
and  their  mint  value  is  made  in  estimating  "the 
sum  of  the  existing  currency  of  cither  of  two  coun- 
tries which  contains  precisely  the  same  quantity  of 
bullion  as  is  contained  in  a  given  sum  of  the  other." 
Thus,  if  our  pound  sterling  were  so  worn,  clipped,  or 
rubl)ed,  as  not  to  contain  so  much  bullion  as  25  fr., 
but  10  per  cent,  less,  the  exchange  between  London 
and  Paris  would  be  at  real  par  when  it  was  nomin^iUj" 
10  per  cent,  against  London  ;*  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pound  sterling  were  equal  to  its  mint  stand- 
ard, while  the  franc  was  10  per  cent,  less,  it  would  be 
at  par  when  it  was  nominally  10  per  cent,  against  Paris 
and  in  favor  of  Limdon.  If  the  currencies  of  both 
countries  were  equallj-  reduced  below  the  standard  of 
their  respective  mints,  there  would  obviously  be  no 
variation  of  the  par ;  but  whenever  the  currency  of 
countries  trading  together  is  unequally  depreciated,  the 
exchange  is  nominally  in  favor  of  that  country  whose 
currency  is  least,  and  nominally  against  tliat  whose 
currency  is  most  depreciated. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  examples  to 
show  the  practical  operation  of  this  principle ;  and  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  selectias:  the  followins, 


•  It  is  neccBsary  to  observe,  that  it  is  here  supposed  that 
the  clipped  or  degraded  money  exists  in  such  a  dcRroo  of 
abundance  as  only  to  pass  current  at  its  bullion  value.  If 
the  quantity  of  clipped  money  were  otitfirienthl  limiteil.  it 
miitlit,  notwithstandinfj  the  dimination  of  weisjlit,  pass  current 
at  its  mint  value  ;  and  then  the  par  would  have  to  be  esti- 
mated, not  by  its  relative  weiiiht  to  foreign  money,  but  by 
the  mint  price  oi'  bullion.  This  principle  must  be  constantly 
kept  in  view. 


from  an  infinite  number  of  equally  conclusive  in- 
stances. 

Previously  to  the  great  recoinage  in  the  reign  of 
William  IIL,  silver  being  at  the  time  legal  tender,  the 
exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  calculated 
by  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  was  nom- 
inally 25  per  cent,  against  England.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  English  silver  coins  were  then,  owing 
to  rubbing  and  clipping,  depreciated  more  than  25  per 
cent,  below  their  mint  value,  the  real  exchange  was 
probably  at  the  time  in  our  favor.  And  the  circum- 
stance of  the  nominal  exchange  having  become  favor- 
able to  us  as  soon  as  the  new  coin  was  issued,  tends 
to  confirm  this  conjecture.* 

The  guinea  was  so  much  worn  and  degraded,  pre- 
viously to  the  gold  recoinage  in  1774,  as  to  be  from  two 
to  three  per  cent,  under  its  standard  weight.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  coins  then  circulating  in  France  were 
nearly  of  their  standard  weight  and  purity,  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Paris  was  nominally  from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  against  the  former.  We  say 
nominalb/,  for  as  soon  as  guineas  of  full  weight  were 
issued,  the  exchange  rose  to  par. 

The  Turkish  government,  during  the  past  century, 
has  made  successive  reductions  in  the  value  of  its  coin. 
Before  the  first  of  these  in  1770,  the  piastre  contained 
nearly  as  much  silver  as  the  English  haJf-croim  ;  and, 
in  exchange,  the  par  was  estimated  at  eight  piastres 
to  the  pound  sterling.  But,  in  the  interval,  the  degra- 
dation in  the  value  of  the  piastre  has  been  such  that 
it  is  now  worth  onh*  about  2:J-d. ;  and  the  exchange  is 
said  to  be  at  par  when  Constantinople  gives  about  109 
piastres  for  £1  sterling.  It  is  needless,  almost,  to  say, 
that  the  nominal  exchange,  estimated  by  the  old  par 
of  eight  piastres  to  £1,  became  more  and  more  unfa- 
vorable to  Turkey  with  everj'  successive  enfeeblement 
of  the  coin,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  real  ex- 
change, or  that  depending  on  the  l)alance  of  pajinents, 
was  not  all  the  while  in  her  favor. 

When  one  country  uses  gold  as  the  standard  of  its 
currency,  and  another  silver,  the  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween them  is  effected  by  variations  in  the  relative 
values  of  these  metals.  When  gold  rises  as  compared 
with  silver,  the  exchange  becomes  nominally  favorable 
to  the  country  which  has  the  gold  standard,  and  rice 
versa.  And  hence,  in  estimating  the  par  of  exchange 
between  countries  using  different  standards,  it  is  al- 
ways necessary*  to  inquire  into  the  comparative  values 
of  the  metal  selected  as  standards. 

"  For  example,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Mushet, 
"if  .34  schillings  11;J-  grotes  of  Hamburg  currency 
be  equal  in  value  to  a  pound  sterling,  or  20-21  of  a 
guinea,  when  silver  is  at  5s.  2d.  per  oz.,  they  can  no 
longer  be  so  when  silver  falls  to  5s.  Id.  or  5s.  an  oz., 
or  when  it  rises  to  5s.  3d.  or  5s.  4d, ;  because  a  pound 
sterling  in  gold  being  then  worth  more  or  less  silver, 
is  also  worth  more  or  less  Hamburg  currency.  To 
find  the  real  par,  therefore,  we  must  ascertain  what 
was  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  when  the  par 
was  lixed  at  34s.  llj^g.  Hamburg  currency,  and  what  is 
their  relative  value  at  the  time  we  wish  to  calculate  it. 
For  example,  if  the  price  of  standard  gold  was  £3  17s. 
lO^d.  per  oz.,  and  silver  5s.  2d.,  an  ounce  of  gold  would 
then  be  worth  15'07  ounces  of  silver,  and  20  of  our 
standard  shillings  would  then  contain  as  much  pure 
silver  as  ;i5s.  11^-  grotes  of  Hamburg  currency.  But 
if  the  ounce  of  gold  were  £.?•>  17s.  lOW..  and  silver 
5s.  (which  it  was  on  2d  January,  1798^,  the  ounce  of 
gold  would  then  be  worth  15-57  ounces  of  silver.  If 
£1  sterling  at  par,  therefore,  lie  worth  15"07  ounces  of 
silver,  then  at  15-57  it  would  be  at  three  percent,  pre- 
mium ;  and  three  per  cent,  premium  on  34s.  ll^d.  is  1 
schilling  1  grote  and  0-10.  so  that  the  par,  when  g:old 
is  to  silver  as  15"57  to  1,  will  be  3G  schillings  1  grote 
and  1-10.     The  above  calculation  will  be  more  easilv 


*  Wealth  of  yaHot\s,  p.  210. 
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made  by  stating,  as  1507  :  34-12J  :  :  15-57  :  36-1 
1-10."* 

As  it  is  their  intrinsic  worth  in  bullion  which  de- 
termines the  value  of  coins  in  exchange  transactions, 
those  of  equal  weight  and  purity  are  reckoned  equiva- 
lent to  each  other,  though  some  of  them  may  have 
been  coined  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  others 
charged  with  a  duty  or  seigniorage  on  their  coinage. 
The  latter  may,  if  not  issued  in  excess,  pass  current  in 
the  count rj'  in  which  they  are  coined  for  their  value  in 
bullion  plus  the  duty ;  but  they  will  not  pass  anj^- 
where  else,  except  at  their  bullion  value,  f 

But  the  principal  source  of  fluctuations  in  the  nom- 
inal price  of  bills  of  exchange,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
varying  value  of  the  paper  currency  of  commercial 
countries.  The  disorders  which  arose  in  remoter  ages 
from  diminishing  the  bullion  contained  in  coins  of  the 
same  denomination  have  since  been  reproduced  in  an- 
other form,  and  often  to  a  still  more  ruinous  extent, 
in  the  depreciation  of  paper  currency. 

V.  Influence  of  Depreciated  Paper  Cur- 
rency ON  THE  Exchange. — The  impossibility  of 
retaining  a  comparativeh-  large  quantity  of  coin  or 
bullion,  or  of  paper  convertible  into  coin,  in  a  particu- 
lar country',  limited  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England 
previously  to  the  Restriction  Act  of  1797  ;  and  it  has 
equally  limited  them  since  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  1821,  and  sustained  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency on  a  level  with  gold.  When  the  bank  starves 
the  circulation,  or  issues  less  paper  than  is  necessary, 
bullion  is  imported,  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  and 
thrown  upon  the  market.  And  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bank  issues  too  much  paper,  and  therebj^  de- 
presses its  value  relatively  to  gold,  it  becomes  profita- 
ble to  demand  payment  of  its  notes,  and  to  export  the 
specie  thus  obtained  either  as  coin  or  as  bullion.  In 
this  way  the  vacuum  is  filled  up  when  bank-notes  are 
deficient,  the  excess  removed  when  they  are  redun- 
dant, and  the  value  of  the  currency  preserved  nearly 
equal.  But,  from  1797  down  to  1821,  this  principle 
was  suspended.  During  that  period,  the  bank  was  re- 
lieved from  the  obligation  to  pay  her  notes  in  gold  ; 
while,  owing  to  their  being  made  legal  tender,  their 
circulation  was  insured.  Hence,  their  value  exclu- 
sivelj'  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
issued  compared  with  the  demand.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference, in  its  influence  over  the  exchange,  between  a 
degraded  metallic  and  a  depreciated  paper  currencj'. 
And  when  a  country  with  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
has  an}-  dealings  with  another  whose  currency  is  of  its 
full  value,  the  exchange  is  nominally  against  her  to 
the  extent  of  the  degradation  or  depreciation.  The 
nominal  exchange  between  any  two  or  more  places  is, 
in  fact,  always  adjusted  according  to  the  values  of  their 
currencies,  being  most  favorable  to  that  whose  cur- 
rencj'  approacfles  nearest  to  its  standard,  and  most  un- 
favorable to  that  whose  currencj'  is  most  degraded  or 
depreciated.  The  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  subsequently  to  the  restriction  on  cash 
payment  in  1797,  furnishes  some  striking  proofs  of  the 
effect  which  inordinate  issues  of  paper  have  in  depress- 
ing the  exchange.  The  nominal  value  of  the  Irish 
shilling  being  raised  in  1689  from  12d.  to  13d., J  £108 


"An  Inquiry  into  the  effecU  produced  on  the  National 
Currency  b'j  the  Bank  ReKtriction  Bill,  etc.,  2(1  ed.,  p.  94. 

t  Previously  to  1917,  no  seigniorage  had  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod been  deducted  from  either  the  gold  or  Bilvpr  coins  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  in  the  great  recoinage  of  that  year,  the  value  of 
silver  was  raised  from  5s.  '2d.  to  bs.  Od.  an  ounce,  or  nearly  in 
tlic  proportion  of  OJ  percent.  The  gold  coins,  however,  arc  still 
coined  free  of  expense,  and  no  variation  lias  boon  made  in  their 
standard.  The  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  in  the  coins  isnow 
as  14  287-1000  to  1  ;  but  their  proportion  to  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  their  mint  valuation,  is  as  IT)  20!)-1000  to  1. 

f  By  a  proclamation  of  James  II.  The  arrangement  was 
continued  by  the  revolutionary  government,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  i)roclamation,  29th  September,  17:57.  But  in  1825 
the  currencies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  assimilated. 


6s.  8d.  Irish  money  became  equal  to  only  £100  of 
British  money,  so  that  the  exchange  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  said  to  be  at  par  when  it  was 
nominallj-  8J-  per  cent,  against  the  latter.  In  the 
eight  years  previous  to  1797,  when  the  paper  currencj* 
of  both  countries  was  convertible  into  gold,  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Dublin  fluctuated  from 
7-^  to  9  per  cent.,  that  is  from  5-6  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
Dublin  to  f  per  cent,  against  it.  In  September,  1797, 
it  was  at  6  per  cent.,  or  2J-  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Dub- 
lin. The  amount  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  in  circular 
tion  in  Januarj',  1797,  was  only  £621,917  ;  whereas  in 
April,  1801,  they  had  increased  to  £2,286,471,  and  the 
exchange  was  then  at  14  per  cent.,  or  5f  per  cent, 
against  Dublin.  In  1803,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  notes 
in  circulation  averaged  £2,707,956,  and  in  October  of 
that  j-ear  the  exchange  was  quoted  at  17  per  cent., 
that  is,  8f  per  cent,  against  Dublin  ! 

The  fact  of  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dub- 
lin having  fluctuated  so  little  from  par  for  the  eight 
3'ears  previously  to  the  restriction,  shows  that  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had 
then  been  adjusted  nearly  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  two  countries.  But,  in  these  circumstances,  it 
was  evidently  impracticable,  supposing  the  value  of 
British  currency  to  remain  nearlj'  stationary,  that  the 
amount  of  Irish  bank-paper  could  be  more  than  quad- 
rupled in  the  short  space  of  six  years,  Avithout  render- 
ing the  currency-  of  Ireland  redundant,  and  sinking  its 
value  below  that  of  England.  Had  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland increased  its  notes  in  something  lUve  the  same 
ratio  as  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  then,  as  the  currencj'  of 
both  countries  would  have  been  equally  depreciated, 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  would  have 
continued  at  par.  "While,  however,  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  increased  from  £621,917  to  £2,- 
707,956,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4'3,  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  onlj-  increased  from  £9,181,843 
(their  number  on  the  7th  January,  1797),  to  £16,505,- 
272,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1"8.  But  for  this  ad- 
dition to  its  issues  bj-  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
exchange,  it  is  plain,  would  have  been  still  more  un- 
favoralile  to  Dublin. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Bullion  Report,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  increase  of  Bank  of  Ireland  paper 
could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  unfavorable  ex- 
change upon  Dublin,  seeing  that  it  had  again  become 
favorable  after  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had 
been  still  further  increased.  But  to  give  this  reason- 
ing the  least  weight,  it  should  have  been  shown  that 
the  currency  of  Great  Britain  retained  its  value  in  the 
interum,  or  that  it  had  not  been  depreciated  to  the 
same  extent  as  that  of  Ireland.  For  it  is  obvious  that 
the  depreciation  of  Irish  Ijank-paper  might  go  on  sub- 
sequently to  1804,  and  j-et  if  English  bank-paper  were 
depreciated  still  more  rapidly,  the  exchange  wt)uld  be- 
come more  in  favor  of  Dublin.  This  is  merely  sup- 
posing the  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the  first 
six  years  of  the  restriction  to  be  reversed  in  the  second 
six.     Let  us  inquire  how  the  fact  stands. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  1803,  when  the  exchange  was 
nominall}-  10  per  cent,  against  Dublin,  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England  amounted  to  £16,505,272,  and 
those  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  £2,707,956.  And  by 
referring  to  the  accounts  of  the  issues  of  the  latter 
from  1797  to  1819,  published  by  authority-,  it  is  seen 
that  in  1805-1808  thej'  were  rather  diminished ;  and 
that  in  1810  tlicy  amounted  to  only  £3,251,750,  being 
an  increase  of  not  more  than  £543,794  in  the  space  of 
seven  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  2  and  6-7  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  but  in  the  same  period  (from  1803  to  1810) 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  increased  from 
£16,505,272  to  £22,541,523,  or  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  And  this  is  not  all.  According  to 
Mr.  Wakefield,  there  were  50  registered  bankers  in 
Ireland  in  1804,  and  only  H'S  in  1810,  of  which  14  were 
new  houses,  31  of  the  old  establishments  having  dis- 
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appeared ;  and  "  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield  "  for 
the  most  part  failed."  This  extraordinary  diminution 
of  the  countrj-  paper  of  Ireland,  for  the  reduction  of 
the  issues  was  at  least  proportional  to  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  banks,  could  not  fail  greatly  to  raise  its 
value,  and  to  countervail  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  issues  of  the  national  bank.  Now,  the  reverse  of 
all  this  took  place  in  Hritain.  In  ]«00  there  were  38(5 
country  banks  in  this  countr}' ;  and  in  1810,  this  num- 
ber, instead  of  being  diminished  as  in  Ireland,  had  in- 
creased to  721,  having  at  least  three  times  the  number 
of  notes  in  circulation  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former 
period !  It  appears,  therefore,  that  when,  in  the 
period  between  1797  and  1804,  the  amount  of  paper  in 
circulation  in  Ireland  was  increased,  and  its  value  de- 
pressed, faster  than  in  England,  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Dulilin  became  proportionally  unfavor- 
able to  the  latter;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears, 
that  when,  in  the  six  j'ears  subsequent  to  1804,  the 
paper  currencj'  of  England  was  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  Ireland,  its  relative  value  was  diminished, 
and  the  nominal  exchange  became  more  favorable  to 
Dublin. 

This  is  sufficiently  conclusive.  But  there  is  still 
better  evidence  to  show  that  the  unfavorable  exchange 
of  Dublin  upon  London,  1802,  180.3,  1804,  etc.,  was 
entirel}'  owing  to  the  comparative  redundancy  or  de- 
preciation of  Irish  bank-paper.  The  linen  manufac- 
turers and  weavers,  with  the  majority  of  tlie  other 
inhabitants  of  a  few  counties  in  Ulster,  being  at  the 
period  of  the  restriction  strongly  disaffected  toward 
government,  very  generally  refused  to  receive  bank- 
notes in  payment  either  of  commodities  or  wages. 
The  landlords  having  also  stipulated  for  the  payment 
of  their  rents  in  specie,  a  gold  currency  was  maintained 
in  the  northern  long  after  it  had  been  banished  from 
the  southern  parts  of  Ireland.  If,  therefore,  the  de- 
pression of  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin 
had  been  occasioned,  as  man}'  contended,  by  an  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  or  by  remittances  from  the  former  on  account 
of  absentees,  it  would  have  been  equally  depressed  be- 
tween London  and  the  commercial  towns  in  the  north- 
ern counties.  But  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  in  December,  180.3,  when  the  exchange  of  Dublin 
on  London  was  at  ICJ  per  cent.,  that  of  Belfast  on 
London  was  at  .5J ;  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  ver}' 
time  that  the  exchange  between  Dublin,  which  had  a 
paper  currency,  and  London,  was  about  8  per.  cent, 
against  Ireland,  the  exchange  between  Belfast,  which 
had  a  gold  currency,  and  London,  was  about  3  per 
cent,  in  its  favor.  And  this  is  not  all ;  for  while  there 
was  a  difference  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  Dublin  and  London,  and  Belfast  and  London, 
the  inland  exchange  between  Dublin  and  Belfast  was 
about  10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter ;  that  is,  bills 
drawn  in  Dublin,  and  payable  in  the  gold  currency  of 
Belfast,  brought  a  premium  of  10  per  cent.,  while  bills 
drawn  in  Belfast,  and  payable  in  the  paper  currency 
of  Dublin,  sold  at  10  per  cent,  discount  !* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  histor}-  of  the 
French  axsiffiiats,  or  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  con- 
tinental powers  generally,  and  of  the  United  States, 
to  corroborate  what  has  licen  advanced.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  for  further  information  upon  tliese 
points  may  have  recourse  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"  Cours  d'Enconomie  Politique"  of  M.  Storch,+  whore 
they  will  find  an  instructive  account  of  the  influence 
of  inordinate  issues  of  paper  on  the  price  of  bullion  and 
the  exchange,  in   almost   every  countrj-  of  Europe. 

•  Further  infornintion  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Keport,  ISlH,  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commonii  upon  the  state  of  the  circuhitiiig  paper  in  Ireland, 
its  specie,  etc.,  from  Sir  Henry  I'arneirs  pamphlet  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  from  the  pamphlets  of  Lord  King,  HusUs- 
Bon,  etc. 

t  Paris,  18-.'3,  4  vols.  Svo. 


Thej'  are,  in  every  case,  similar  to  those  now  stated. 
It  only  remains  to  determine  the  influence  of  fluc-tua- 
tions  in  the  nominal  exchange  over  exports  and  im- 
ports. 

VI.    iNFI.t.'KNCK  OF   FrA'CTI-'ATIONS  OF  ExCIIANOK 

ovF.u  I.Mi'OUTS  AND  Exi'OKTs. — When  the  exchange 
is  at  par,  the  operations  of  the  merchant  are  regulated 
entirely  by  the  difference  between  foreign  prices  and 
home  prices.  lie  imports  sucii  commodities  as  sell  at 
home  for  so  much  more  than  they  cost  abroad  as  will 
indemnifj-  him  for  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  and  yields, 
besides,  an  adequate  remuneration  for  his  trouble,  and 
for  the  capital  employed  in  the  business  ;  and  he  ex- 
ports those  whose  price  abroad  is  sufficient  to  cover  all 
expenses,  and  to  afford  a  similar  profit.  But  when 
the  nominal  exchange  becomes  unfavorable  to  a  coon- 
tr}-,  the  premium  which  its  merchants  receive  on  for- 
eign bills  has  been  said  to  enalde  them  to  export  with 
profit,  in  cases  where  the  difference  between  the  jtrice 
of  the  exported  commodities  at  home  and  abroad  might 
not  be  such  as  to  permit  their  exportation  with  the 
exchange  at  par.  Thus,  if  the  nominal  exchange 
were  10  per  cent  against  this  countrj',  a  merchant  who 
had  consigned  goods  to  his  agent  abroad,  would  re- 
ceive a  premium  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  the 
bill ;  and  if  we  suppose  freight,  insurance,  mercantile 
profit,  etc.,  to  amount  to  6  or  7  per  cent.,  it  would  at 
first  sight  appear  as  if  we  might,  in  such  circumstances, 
export  commodities,  although  their  price  at  home  were 
3  or  4  per  cent,  higher  than  in  other  countries.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nominal  exchange  were  in  our  fa- 
vor, or  if  bills  on  this  country  sold  at  a  premium,  it 
would  appear  as  if  foreigners  would  then  be  able  to 
consign  goods  to  our  merchants,  or  the  latter  to  order 
goods  from  abroad,  when  the  difference  of  real  prices 
would  not  of  itself  lead  to  an  importation. 

But  a  ver}'  little  consideration  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  fluctuations  in  the  nominal  exchange  have  no 
such  effects.  That  fall  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
which  renders  the  exchange  unfavorable,  and  causes 
foreign  bills  to  sell  at  a  premium,  equally  increases 
the  price  of  commodities.  And  hence,  however  great, 
the  premium  which  exporters  gain  by  selling  bills  on 
their  correspondents  abroad,  merely  indemnifies  them 
for  the  enhanced  price  of  the  goods  exported.  In  such 
cases,  mercantile  operations  are  conducted  precisely  as 
they  would  be  were  the  exchange  really  at  par  :  that 
is,  by  a  comparison  of  real  prices  at  home  and  abroad, 
meaning  by  real  prices,  the  prices  at  which  commodi- 
ties would  be  sold  provided  there  were  no  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  If  these  admit  of  exportation  or  im- 
portation with  a  profit,  the  circumstance  of  the  nominal 
exchange  being  favorable  or  unfavoraVde  will  make  no 
difference  whatever  on  the  transaction. 

"  Suppose,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  who  has  very  success- 
fully illustrated  this  part  of  the  theor}'  of  exchange, 
"the  currencies  of  Hamburg  and  London  being  in 
their  due  proportions,  and  therefore,  the  nominal  ex- 
change at  par,  that  sugar,  which,  from  its  almndance, 
in  London  sold  at  £50  per  hogshead,  from  its  scarcity 
at  Hamburg  would  sell  at  £100.  The  merchant  in 
this  ease  would  immediately  export.  Upon  the  s.ile 
of  his  sugar,  he  would  draw  a  bill  upon  his  cor- 
respondent abroad  for  £100,  which  he  could  at  once 
convert  into  cash  by  selling  it  in  the  bill  market  at 
home,  deriving  from  this  transaction  a  profit  of  £50, 
under  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  freight,  insurance, 
commission,  etc.  Now,  suppose  no  alteration  in  the 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  sugar  in  London  or  Ham- 
burg, and  that  the  same  transaction  were  to  take  place 
after  the  currency  in  England  had  l>een  so  much  in- 
creased that  the  prices  were  douliled.  and.  conse- 
quently, tl>e  nominal  exchange  IM  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  Hamburg,  the  hogshead  of  sugar  would  then  cost 
£10*\  lea\-ing  app.arently  no  profit  whatever  to  the  ex- 
porter. He  would,  however,  as  l>efore.  draw  his  bill 
on  his  correspondent  for  £100 ;  and,  as  foreign  bills 
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would  bear  a  premium  of  100  per  cent.,  he  would  sell 
this  bill  in  the  English  market  for  ^200,  aL6  thus  de- 
rive a  profit  from  tlie  transaction  of  £100  depreciated, 
or  £50,  estimated  in  undepreciated  currency — deduct- 
ing, as  in  the  former  instance,  the  expense  of  freight, 
insurance,  commission,  etc. 

"  The  case  would  be  precisely  similar,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, with  the  importing  merchant.  The  unfavora- 
ble nominal  exchange  would  appear  to  occasion  a  loss 
amounting  to  the  premium  on  the  foreign  bill  which 
he  must  give  in  order  to  pa}'  his  correspondent  abroad. 
But  if  the  difference  of  real  prices  in  the  home  and 
foreign  marlcets  were  such  as  to  admit  of  a  profit  upon 
the  importation  of  produce,  the  merchant  would  con- 
tinue to  import,  notwithstanding  the  premium ;  for 
that  would  be  repaid  to  him  in  the  advanced  nominal 
price  at  which  the  imported  produce  would  be  sold  in 
the  home  market. 

"  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  currencies  of  Hamburg 
and  London,  being  in  their  due  proportions,  and  there- 
fore the  nominal  exchange  at  par,  that  linen  which 
can  be  bought  at  Hamburg  for  £50  will  sell  here  at 
£100.  The  importer  immediately  orders  his  corre- 
spondent abroad  to  send  the  linen  for  the  paj'ment  of 
which  he  purchases  at  £50  a  foreign  bill  in  the  En- 
glish market ;  and  on  the  sale  of  the  consignment  for 
£100,  he  will  derive  a  profit  amounting  to  the  differ- 
ence between  £50  and  the  expense  attending  the 
import. 

"  Now,  suppose  the  same  transaction  to  take  place 
■vvithout  any  alteration  in  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
linen  at  Hamburg  and  London,  but  that  the  currency 
of  England  has  been  so  augmented  as  to  be  depre- 
ciated to  half  its  value,  the  nominal  exchange  will 
then  be  100  per  cent,  against  England,  and  the  im- 
porter will  not  be  able  to  purchase  a  £50  foreign  bill 
for  less  than  £100.  But  as  the  prices  of  commodities 
here  will  have  risen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
monej'  has  been  depreciated,  he  will  sell  linen  to  the 
English  customer  for  £200,  and  will,  as  before,  derive 
a  profit  amounting  to  the  difference  between  £100  de- 
preciated, and  £50  estimated  in  undepreciated  money, 
and  the  expenses  attending  the  import. 

"  The  same  instances  might  be  put  in  the  case  of  a 
favorable  exchange  ;  and  it  would  be  seen,  in  the 
same  manner,  that  nominal  prices  and  the  nominal 
exchange  being  alike  dependent  on  the  depreciation  of 
currenc}',  whatever  apparent  advantage  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  former,  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
a  loss  on  the  latter,  and  vice  versa."* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  fluctuations  in  the  nomi- 
nal exchange  have  no  effect  on  trade.  A  fall  in  the 
exchange  obliges  the  country  to  which  it  is  unfavor- 
able to  expend  a  greater  nominal  sum  in  discharging  a 
foreign  debt  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  ;  but 
it  does  not  oblige  it  to  expend  a  greater  real  value. 
The  depression  of  the  nominal  exchange  can  neither 
exceed  nor  fall  short  of  the  comparative  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  If  British  currenc}^  were  depre- 
ciated 10  or  15  per  cent.,  the  nominal  exchange 
would  be  10  or  15  per  cent,  against  us ;  and  we  should 
be  compelled,  in  all  transactions  with  foreigners,  to 
give  them  22s.  or  2;!s.  for  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  procured  for  20s.  But  as  neither  22s.  nor  2.'5s. 
of  such  depreciated  paper  is  more  valuable  than  20s. 
of  paper  undepreciated,  payment  of  a  foreign  debt 
would,  it  is  evident,  be  as  easily  made  in  the  one  cur- 
rencj-  as  in  the  other ;  and  mercantile  transactions 
would,  in  such  circumstances,  be  conducted  exactly  as 
they  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  depreciation, 
and  the  nominal  exchange  at  par. 

VII.  Keai.  I^xchangk.— Having  thus  endeavored 
to  trace  the  influence  which  variations  in  the  value  of 
currencies  have  over  the  exchange,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  is  influenced  by  jluctuations  in  the  sup- 
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ply  and  demand  for  bills.  To  facilitate  this  inquiry, 
we  shall  exclude  all  consideration  of  changes  in  the 
value  of  monej-,  and  suppose  the  currencies  of  the 
different  countries  having  an  intercourse  together  to 
be  equal  in  weight  and  purity  to  their  mint  standards, 
and  that  each  has  its  proper  supply  of  bullion.  When 
two  nations  trade  together,  and  each  purchases  of  the 
other  commodities  of  the  same  value,  their  debts  and 
credits  are  equal,  and  the  real  exchange  is,  of  course, 
at  par.  But  it  rarely  happens  that  the  debts  recipro- 
cally due  by  any  two  countries  are  equal.  There  is 
almost  always  a  balance  owing  on  one  side  or  other, 
which  affects  the  exchange.  If,  for  example,  the 
debts  due  by  London  to  Paris  exceed  those  due  by  the 
former  to  the  latter,  the  demand  in  London  for  bills 
on  Paris  will  be  greater  than  the  demand  in  Paris  for 
bills  on  London  ;  and  the  7'eal  exchange  will,  conse- 
quently, be  in  favor  of  Paris,  and  against  London. 

The  expense  of  transferring  bullion  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  limits  the  range  within  which  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  real  exchange  between  them  is  con- 
fined. In  this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  transactions 
between  foreign  countries  depend  on  the  same  princi- 
ples which  govern  those  between  different  parts  of  the 
same  countrj'.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  real  exchange  between  London  and  Glas- 
gow can  not  exceed  the  expense  of  transmitting  money 
between  those  cities.  And  this  principle  holds  uni- 
versally. Whatever  maj^  be  the  expense  of  trans- 
mitting bullion,  which  is  the  money  of  the  commercial 
world,  between  London  and  Paris,  London  and  Ham- 
burg, New  York,  etc.,  the  real  exchange  of  the  one  on 
the  other,  can  not  for  anj'  considerable  period,  be  de- 
pressed to  a  greater  extent.  No  merchant  will  pay  a 
higher  premium  for  a  bill  to  discharge  a  debt  abroad, 
than  will  suffice  to  cover  the  expense  of  transmitting 
bullion  to  his  creditor. 

Hence  it  appears  that  whatever  obstructs  or  fetters 
the  intercourse  among  different  countries,  proportion- 
ally widens  the  limits  within  which  fluctuations  in  the 
real  exchange  maj'  extend.  And  hence  the  reason 
why  it  varies  so  much  more  in  war  than  in  peace. 
The  amount  of  the  bills  drawn  on  a  country  engaged 
in  hostilities  is  liable,  from  various  causes,  to  be 
suddenly  increased ;  though,  whatever  may  be  the 
amounts  thus  thrown  upon  the  market,  the  depression 
of  the  exchange  can  not,  for  any  length  of  time,  ex- 
ceed the  expense  of  convej'ing  bullion  from  the  debtor 
to  the  creditor  country.  But  during  war  this  expense, 
which  consists  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  is  sometimes 
much  augmented.  The  evidence  annexed  to  the  lie- 
port  of  the  Bullion  Committee  shows  that  the  cost  of 
convej'ing  gold  from  London  to  Hamburg,  which, 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  amounted  to  2  or  2|-, 
had  increased,  in  the  latter  part  of  1809,  to  about  7 
per  cent.  ;  so  that  the  limits  within  which  fluctuations 
in  the  real  exchange  might  range  in  1809  were  about 
three  times  as  great  as  those  within  which  they  were  con- 
fined in  1793.  Owing  to  our  having  the  complete  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  our  commerce  not  being  sub- 
jected even  to  the  depredations  of  privateers,  the  cost 
of  freight  and  the  conveyance  of  bullion  between  this 
country'  and  others,  has  not  been  affected  by  the  war 
in  which  we  are  now  (1855)  unluckily  engaged.  The 
real  exchange  between  neighboring  countries  is  gen- 
erally, on  the  principle  now  explained,  less  likely  to 
fluctuate  than  that  between  distant  countries.  It 
costs  considerably'  less  to  transmit  bullion  from  Lon- 
don to  Dublin  or  Paris,  than  to  New  York  or  Canton. 
And,  as  fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange  are  limited 
by  its  cost,  they  nvsy  evidently'  extend  proportionally 
further  between  distant  jilaces  than  between  such  as 
are  contiguous.  We  have  ne.\t  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances which  give  rise  to  a  favoralde  or  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  paj'inents,  and  to  appreciate 
their  effects  on  the  real  exchange,  and  on  trade  in  gen- 
eral. 
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Vril.  Bai-ANCk  of  Paymknts. — A  very  great,  if 
not  the  principal,  source  of  the  errors  into  whii:h  mer- 
chants, and  the  majority  of  writers  on  exchange,  have 
been  betrayed  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  payments, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  their  confounding  the 
sum  wliich  imfiortcd  commodities  fetch  in  the  home 
market,  witii  their  cost  abroad.  It  is  obvioush',  how- 
ever, by  the  amount  of  the  latter  onlj',  that  the  lial- 
ance  of  payments,  and  consequently  the  real  exchange, 
is  influenced.  A  cargo  of  com,  for  example,  which 
cost  £.3000  free  on  board  at  Odessa,  may  Ije  worth 
£4.500  when  imported  into  England  ;  but  the  foreign 
merchant  would  not,  unless  he  sent  hither  the  com, 
be  entitled  to  draw  on  London  for  more  tlian  its  origi- 
nal cost,  or  £.3000.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  on  the 
slighest  consideration,  that  the  fact  of  the  imports 
being  more  valuable  tlian  the  exports,  does  not  au- 
thorize the  conclusion  that  the  balance  of  paA'ments  is 
against  us.  A  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  balance 
depends  entirely  on  the  sum  due  to  foreigners  for  com- 
modities bought  from  them  lieing  less  or  more  than  the 
sum  due  by  them  for  commodities  bought  from  us.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prices  eventually  obtained 
for  the  imported  or  exported  commodities. 

The  mercantile  system  of  commercial  policy,  which 
continues  to  preserve  a  powerful  influence  in  most 
countries,  ha<l  for  its  grand  object  the  creation  of  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments,  by  facilitating  export- 
ation and  restricting  importation.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  make  any  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples of  this  system,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  exchanges.  But  it  may  be  easily  shown, 
in  opposition  to  the  commonly  received  opinions,  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  value  of  the  imports 
into  commercial  countries  alwaj's  exceeds  the  value  of 
their  exports  ;  and  that  this  excess  or  balance  has  not, 
speaking  generally,  any  tendency  to  render  the  real 
exchange  unfavorable. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  merchant  to  carry  the  pro- 
ducts of  different  countries  from  those  places  where 
their  value  is  least,  to  those  places  where  it  is  great- 
est ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  distribute  them 
according  to  the  effective  demand.  There  could,  how- 
ever, be  no  motive  to  export  anj'  article,  unless  that 
which  was  to  be  imported  in  its  stead  were  more  val- 
uable. When  an  English  merchant  orders  a  quantity 
of  Polish  wheat,  he  supposes  it  will  sell  for  so  much 
more  than  its  price  in  Poland  as  will  suffice  to  pay  the 
cost  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  and  to  yield,  besides, 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed  in 
the  transfer.  If  the  wheat  did  not  sell  for  this  much, 
its  importation  would  be  productive  of  loss.  Mer- 
chants never  export  but  in  the  view  of  importing  ar- 
ticles of  greater  value.  Instead  of  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  being  anj'  criterion  of  an  advanta- 
geous commerce,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  And  the 
truth  is,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  l)een  said  and 
written  to  the  contrary,  that  unless  the  value  of  the 
imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports,  foreign  trade 
could  not  be  carried  on.  Were  this  not  the  case — were 
the  value  of  the  exports  always  greater  than  that  of 
the  imports,  there  would  be  a  loss  on  ever*-  transaction 
with  foreigners,  and  the  trade  with  them  would  either 
not  be  undertaken,  or,  if  begun,  would  be  speedily 
relinquished. 

In  England,  the  rates  at  which  exports  and  imports 
are  officially  valued  were  fixed  so  far  back  a.s  IGOCi. 
The  very  great  alteration  which  has  since  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  in  the  cost  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  commodities  of  this  and  other  countries, 
has  rendered  this  official  valuation,  though  valuable 
as  a  means  of  determining  their  quantity,  of  no  use 
whatever  as  a  criterion  of  the  true  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports.  To  obviate  this  defect,  accounts 
of  the  real  or  dfclartd  value  of  the  exports,  prepared 
from  the  declarations  of  the  merchants,  are  annually 
laid  before  parliament.     There  is,  however,  no  such 


account  of  the  imports ;  and  it  is,  j^erhaps,  impossible 
to  frame  one  with  anything  like  accuracy.  It  has  also 
Iteen  alleged,  and  apparently  with  some  foundation, 
that  merchants  have  frcquentl)'  exaggerated  the  value 
of  articles  entitled  to  drawbacks.  But  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  warehousing  sj'stem,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  numl>er  of  drawljacks,  has  Xf.ry  mate- 
rially lessened  whatever  fraud  or  inaccuracy  may  have 
arisen  from  that  score.  The  declared  value  of  the  ex- 
ports may  now  be  considered  as  pretty  near  the  truth, 
at  least  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes. 

If  perfectly  accurate  account-s  could  be  obtained  of 
the  value  of  the  exports  and  im)K>rts,  there  can  Ijc  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  in  all  ordinarj-  years  the  latter 
would  considerablj-  exceed  the  former.  The  value  of 
an  exported  commodity  is  estimated  when  it  is  shipped, 
before  its  value  is  increased  by  the  expense  incurred 
in  transporting  it  to  the  fjlace  of  destination ;  whereas 
the  value  of  the  commodity  imported  in  its  stead  is 
estimated  after  it  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  and 
been  enhanced  by  the  charges  on  account  cf  freight, 
insurance,  importer's  profits,  etc. 

It  is  of  little  imfiortance,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
interests  of  commerce  are  concerned,  whether  a  nation 
carries  its  own  imports  and  exports,  or  employs  other. 
A  canying  nation  appears  to  derive  a  comparatively 
large  profit  from  its  commercial  transactions.  But 
this  excess  of  profit  is  seldom  more  than  a  fair  remu- 
neration for  the  capital  it  employs,  and  the  risk  it  in- 
curs, in  transporting  commodities.  Were  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  France  wholly  carried  on  in 
British  bottoms,  our  merchants,  in  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  exports,  would  also  receive  the  cost  of 
their  carriage  to  France.  This,  however,  would  be 
no  loss  to  the  French.  They  must  pay  the  freight  of 
the  commodities  they  import.  And  if  English  ships 
sail  on  cheaper  terms  than  those  of  their  own  countrj-, 
there  is  no  good  commercial  reason,  though  there  may 
be  others  of  a  different  kind,  why  thej-  should  not  em- 
ploy them  in  preference. 

In  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  imports,  de- 
duced from  the  custom-house  returns,  almost  always 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports.  And  though  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  as  the  onh-  sure  criterion  of  an 
advantageous  commerce,  the  practical  politicians  of 
America  earh'  discovered  "  that  the  real  gain  of  the 
United  States  has  been  nearly  in  proportion  as  their 
imports  have  exceeded  their  exports.''*  The  great 
excess  of  imports  in  the  Union  is  in  part  occasioned  by 
the  Americans  generally  exporting  their  own  surplus 
produce,  and  receiving  from  foreigners  not  only  an 
equivalent  for  the  exports,  but  also  for  the  cost  of 
their  conveyance  to  their  markets.  "  In  1811,"  says 
the  author  just  quoted.  ''  flour  sold  in  America  for  $9  50 
per  barrel,  and  in  Spain  for  5^15.  The  value  of  the 
cargo  of  a  vessel  carrj-ing  50<i0  barrels  of  flour  would, 
therefore,  be  estimated,  at  the  period  of  its  exportation, 
at  .*47,500  ;  but  as  this  flour  would,  t)ecaase  of  freight, 
insurance,  exporter's  profits,  etc.,  sell  in  Spain  for 
$75,000,  the  American  merchant  would  be  entitled  to 
draw  on  his  agent  in  Spain  for  .~"27,50<)  more  than  the 
flour  cost  in  America,  or  than  the  sum  for  which  he 
could  have  drawn  had  the  flour  been  exported  on  ac- 
count of  a  Spanish  merchant.  But  the  trans.iction 
would  not  end  here ;  the  .*75,00O  would  he  vested  in 
some  species  of  Spanish  or  other  European  goods  fit 
for  the  Americjin  market ;  and  the  freight,  insurance, 
etc.,  on  account  of  the  return  cargo  would,  perhaps,  in- 
crease its  value  to  $100,00(1 ;  so  that,  in  all,  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  might  have  imported  commodities  worth 
.*5-2,r)00  more  than  the  flour  originally  sent  to  Spain.'" 
It  is  as  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  transaction  is  ad- 
vantageous, as  it  is  to  doubt  that  it-s  advantage  con- 
sists in  the  value  of  the  imports  exceeding  that  of  the 
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exports.  And  it  is  clear  that  America  might  have  the 
balance  of  the  payments  in  her  favor,  though  such 
transactions  as  the  above  were  multiplied  to  any  con- 
ceivable extent. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavoring  to  limit  the  trade 
with  countries  from  which  the  imports  exceed  the  ex- 
ports, we  should  give  it  everj^  possible  facility.  Everj^ 
man  considers  that  market  as  the  best  in  which  he  ob- 
tains the  highest  price  for  his  goods.  Why  then  ex- 
clude him  from  it .''  Why  compel  a  merchant  to  sell 
a  cargo  of  muslins,  iron,  etc.,  for  .$10,500,  rather  than 
$11,000  or  .*12,000  ?  The  wealth  of  a  state  is  made 
up  of  the  wealth  of  individuals.  And  what  more  effec- 
tual method  of  increasing  individual  wealth  can  be 
devised  than  to  permit  buying  in  the  cheapest  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  markets  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  mischief  which 
absurd  notions  relative  to  the  balance  of  trade  have 
occasioned  in  most  commercial  countries.  They  have 
been  particularly  injurious  to  Great  Britain.  The  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  trade  in  France  originated  in 
the  prevalence  of  prejudices  to  which  the}'  gave  rise. 
The  great,  or  rather  the  only,  argument  insisted  on  b}- 
those  who  prevailed  on  the  legislature  to  declare  the 
French  trade  a  nuisance  *  was  founded  on  the  alleged 
fact,  that  the  value  of  the  imports  from  France  consid- 
erably exceed  the  value  of  the  exports  to  her.  The 
balance  was  termed  a  tribute  paid  by  England  ;  and  it 
was  sagaciously  asked,  what  had  we  done  that  we 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  so  much  mone}-  to  our  nat- 
ural enemy  ?  Those  considerate  and  patriotic  persons 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  our  merchants  brought 
commodities  from  France  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  were  French,  or  to  oblige  that  ingenious  people. 
But  they  were  not  quite  so  disinterested.  They  im- 
ported French  wines,  silks,  and  so  forth,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  they  imported  the  sugarof  the  West  Indies, 
the  teas  and  spices  of  the  East,  and  the  timber  of  the 
Baltic  ;  that  is,  because  there  was  a  demand  for  them, 
and  Ijecause  they  were  worth  more  in  our  markets 
than  the  native  products  exported  in  their  stead.  The 
reason  assigned  for  prohil)iting  the  trade  affords  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  its  having  been  advantageous.  There 
can  not,  indeed,  be  a  doubt,  that  an  unlimited  freedom 
of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  would  be  of 
great  service  to  both.  Supposing  it  to  be  so  arranged, 
does  any  one  imagine  that  we  should  export  or  import 
any  commodity  to  or  from  France,  provided  we  could 
either  sell  or  buy  it  on  better  terms  anywhere  else  H 
If  restrictions  on  the  trade  with  any  particular  countr}' 
be  not  injurious,  that  is,  if  it  be  either  a  losing  or  a 
less  advantageous  trade  than  that  with  other  countries, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  throwing  it  completely 
open  would  not  make  a  single  individual  engage  in  it. 

Everj-  body  knows  that  these  conclusions  are  not 
onl}'  theoretically  true,  but  have  been  practically  ver- 
ified. The  abolition  of  the  discriminating  duty  on 
French  wines,  the  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  duty  on 
brandy,  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  against  importing 
silks,  and  the  opening  of  our  ports  to  French  corn  and 
flour,  have  all  been  advantageous.  And  though  it  be 
true  that  the  prejudices  of  the  French,  and  the  high 
duties  which  the)'  continue  to  impose  on  most  articles 
of  British  produce,  confine  the  trade  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits,  they  have  not  made  it  unprofitable, 
and  are  more  injurious  to  themselves  than  to  us.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  not\vithstanding  the  great 
amount  of  our  imports  from  France,  and  our  expendi- 
ture in  that  countrj'  on  account  of  absentees,  the  state 
of  the  exchanges  shows  that  the  balance  of  payments  is 
usually  in  our  favor.  But  the  partisans  of  the  exclu- 
sive or  mercantile  system  may  perhaps  say,  that  they 
do  not  mean  to  contend  that  it  is  j)rofitable  to  export 
more  than  is  imported  ;  but  that,  lij'  exporting  an  ac- 
cess of  raw  and  manufactured  produce,  the  balance 
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of  pajTnent  is  rendered  favorable,  and  this  balance 
(which  they  regard  as  representing  the  entire  net 
profit  made  b}'  the  countr}'  on  its  transactions  with 
foreigners)  is  alway  paid  in  bullion.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  easily  shown  that  this  statement  is  altogether 
erroneous  ;  that  a  balance,  whether  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  is  seldom  or  never  cancelled  bj-  means  of 
bullion  :  and  that  it  is  not  a  measure,  and  has,  indeed, 
notliing  to  do  with  the  profit  or  loss  attending  foreign 
commercial  transactions. 

If  the  premium  on  foreign  bills,  in  a  countrj-  with 
an  unfavorable  real  exchange,  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
sending  bullion  abroad,  it  would  be  contradictory  to 
suppose  that  it  should  be  exported.  And  though  the 
premium  on  such  bills  were  to  increase,  till  it  became 
equal  to,  for  it  can  not  exceed,  the  cost  of  exporting 
the  precious  metals,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will 
then  be  exported.  That  would  depend  on  whether 
bullion  were,  at  the  time,  the  cheapest  exportable 
commodity ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  a  remittance 
of  bullion  was  the  most  advantageous  way  in  which  a 
debt  might  be  discharged.  If  a  London  merchant  owe 
£1000,  or  other  sum,  in  Paris,  he  endeavors  to  find  out 
the  cheapest  method  of  paying  it.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  real  exchange  is  2  per  cent.  Vjelow  par,  and 
that  the  expense  of  remitting  l>ullion  is  also  2  per  cent., 
it  will  be  indifferent  to  him  whether  he  pays  £20  of 
premium  for  a  bill  of  £1000,  payable  in  Paris,  or  incur 
an  exfiense  of  £20  in  remitting  a  £1000  worth  of  bul- 
lion direct  to  that  city.  If  the  price  of  cloth  in  Paris 
and  London  he.  such  that  it  would  require  £10.30  to 
purchase  and  send  as  much  cloth  to  Paris  as  would  sell 
for  £1000,  he  would  no  doubt  prefer  buj'ing  a  bill  or 
exporting  bullion.  But  if,  by  incurring  an  expense  of 
£1010  the  debtor  may  send  as  much  hardware  or  cot- 
ton to  Paris  as  would  sell  for  £1000,  he  would  as  cer- 
tainly prefer  paying  his  debt  hj  exporting  the  one  or 
the  other.  It  would  save  him  1  per  cent,  more  than 
if  he  had  bought  a  foreign  bill  or  remitted  bullion,  and 
2  per  cent  more  than  if  he  exported  cloth.  Had  "there 
been  anj'  other  commodity  which  might  have  been  ex- 
ported with  more  advantage,  he  would  have  used  it  in 
preference. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  trade  in  bullion  is 
governed  by  the  same  principles  which  govern  the 
trade  in  other  things.  It  is  exported  when  its  expor- 
tation is  advantageous ;  that  is,  when  it  is  less  valu- 
aljle  at  home,  and  more  valuable  abroad,  than  any 
thing  else ;  and  it  will  not  otherwise  l)e  exported. 
The  balance  of  payments  might  be  twenty  or  thirtj' 
millions  against  a  countr}',  without  depriving  it  of  a 
single  ounce  of  bullion.  No  merchant  would  remit  a 
£1000  worth  of  gold  or  silver  from  England  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  in  Paris,  if  he  could  invest  £970,  £980, 
£990,  or  an}'  sum  under  £1000,  in  any  other  species  of 
merchandise  which,  exclusive  of  expense,  would  sell 
in  France  for  that  amount.  Those  who  deal  in  the 
precious  metals  are  as  much  alive  to  their  interests  as 
those  who  deal  in  coffee,  or  sugar,  or  indigo.  But 
who  would  attemjit  to  discharge  a  foreign  debt  hy  ex- 
porting coffee  which  cost  £100,  if  he  could  effect  the 
same  object  by  exporting  indigo  which  cost  only  £95  ? 
No  Ijullion  will  ever  l)e  exported  unless  its  value  be 
less  in  the  exjiorting  country  than  in  that  to  which  it 
is  sent ;  and  unless  it  lie,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  most 
advantageous  article  of  export. 

2.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  an  unrestricted  free- 
dom of  trade  might  render  some  unfortunate  country 
indebted  to  anotlier  so  happily  situated  that  it  had  no 
demand  for  any  sort  of  ordinary  mercliandise,  and 
would  only  accept  of  cash  or  bullion  in  exchange  for 
its  exports.  A  case  of  this  sort  never  did,  and  never 
will,  occur.  It  is  not  even  possible.  A  nation  which 
i»  in  want  of  money  must  be  in  want  of  other  things  ; 
for  men  desire  money  only  because  it  is  the  readiest 
means  of  increasing  their  command  over  necessaries 
and  enjoyments.     The  extreme  variety,  too,  in  the 
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soils  and  climates — in  the  machinery,  skill,  and  indus- 
try of  the  people  of  different  countries — occasion  extra- 
ordinary differences  in  their  products  and  prices.  Some 
articles  of  the  highest  utility  are  peculiar  to  certain 
districts.  And  there  will  ever  lie  a  demand,  not  only 
for  such  articles,  hut  also  for  those  which,  though  they 
may  he  produced  at  hnme.,  may  be  imported  of  a  better 
quality,  or  at  a  lower  price.  Nor,  till  the  passion  of 
accumulation  be  l)anished  from  the  human  breast,  will 
there  cease  to  be  a  desire  to  send  commodities  from 
places  where  their  exchangeable  value  is  least,  to  those 
where  it  is  greatest. 

ii.  In  treating  of  the  nominal  exchange,  we  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  no  single  country  can  continue  for 
any  length  of  time  to  import  or  export  a  greater  amount 
of  bullion  tlian  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
precious  metals  in  it  in  their  proper  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
have  the  real  exchange  either  permanently  favorable 
or  unfavorable.  But  thougli  this  princi|)le  be  strictly 
true  in  reference  to  its  aggregate  exchange,  it  may  be 
incorrect  if  its  exchange  with  one  country  only  be  con- 
sidered. CJreat  Britain,  for  example,  may  generally 
have  the  exchange  in  her  favor  with  America,  provid- 
ed she  have  it  generally,  and  to  a  nearly  equal  extent, 
against  her  with  the  East  Indies,  or  some  other  coun- 
trj'.  "She  may,"  to  use  the  word^  of  Mr.  Ricardo, 
"  be  importing  from  the  north  the  bullion  which  she  is 
exporting  to  the  south.  She  may  be  collecting  it 
from  countries  where  it  is  relatively  abundant,  for 
others  where  it  is  relatively  scarce,  or  where,  from  some 
particular  causes,  it  is  in  great  demand.  Spain,  who 
is  the  great  importer  of  bullion  from  America,  can 
never  have  an  unfavorable  exchange  with  her  colonies  ; 
and  as  she  must  distribute  the  bullion  she  receives 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  she  can  sel- 
dom have  a  favoralde  exchange  with  the  countries  with 
which  she  trades."  See  Reply  to  Mr.  Bosquet's  Obser- 
vations on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  p.  17. 

On  this  principle.  Lord  King  successfully  accounted 
for  the  favoralde  exchange  between  this  countr}^  and 
Hamburg  from  1770  to  1799.  He  showed  that  the  im- 
portation of  bullion  from  Ilamluirg  and  other  parts 
w'as  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  exports  to  the 
Kast  Indies  and  the  home  consumption  ;  that  the  de- 
mand corresponded  to  the  supply ;  and  that  its  value 
remained  pretty  stationary.  The  extraordinary-  influx 
of  liiillion  into  this  country  from  the  Continent  at  the 
era  of  the  bank  restriction  in  1797,  and  tlie  favoralile 
state  of  the  exchange,  were  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
reduction  in  the  issues  of  bank  paper,  and  to  the  dim- 
inution of  the  gold  currency,  caused  l)y  the  hoarding 
of  guineas.  In  1797  and"  1798,  above  .'), 000.000  of 
guineas  were  coined  at  the  mint ;  and  this  extraordin- 
ary demand  for  gold  is  of  itself  abundantly  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  very  favorable  exciiange  of  that 
jirriod,  and  for  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  con- 
tinued. But,  at  the  same  time  that  the  demand  for 
gold  liullion  for  the  mint  was  thus  increased,  the  de- 
mand for  silver  bullion,  for  exports  to  India,  was  pro- 
portionally augmented. 

Ownoe«. 

In  1795,  the  quantity  exported  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company  and  private  parties  amount- 
ed to  '. 151,795 

In  1796  to 290.777 

1T97 962,880 

179S 3  565  691 

1799 7,287,327 

From  this  period  tlie  exportation  rapidly  declined  ; 
and  in  the  years  in  which  the  exchange  was  most  un- 
favoralde,  little  or  no  silver  was  sent  to  India. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  extraordinary  importation 
of  liulli(m  from  Haminirg  in  1797  and  179S  affording, 
ns  Mr.  Bosanquet  and  others  sup]iosod,  a  practical 
proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  contend 
that  it  is  impossible,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  sul)vert 
the  natural  equality  in  the  value  of  l>ullion  in  different 
countries,  it  is  a  striking  example  of  its  truth.     With- 


out this  influx,  bullion  in  this  country  could  not  have 
maintained  its  proper  comparative  value.  We  in»- 
ported  it,  because  the  reduction  of  the  paper  currency, 
and  the  increased  exports  of  the  East  India  Company, 
rendered  its  value  higher  here  than  on  the  Continent, 
and  made  it  advantageous  for  the  Continental  mer- 
chants to  send  it  to  us,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
would  have  sent  com,  or  anj-  thing  else  for  which  we 
had  an  unusual  demand.  For,  however  favorable  the 
real  exchange  between  Hamburg  and  I..ondon  might 
have  been  to  the  latter,  we  should  not  have  imported 
an  ounce  of  bullion,  had  it  not  been,  at  the  time,  the 
article  with  which  Haml)urg  could  most  advantage- 
ously discharge  her  delit  to  London. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  other  arguments,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  state,  that  it  Ls  physically  impossible  that 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imfKirts,  as  indicated  by  the 
custom-liouse  returns,  should  be  paid  in  bullion. 
Everj-  countn;-,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  has  its  apparently  favorable  balance ;  and,  of 
course,  if  they  really  existed,  they  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  an  influx  of  bullion  from  the  mines  corresjjond- 
ent  to  their  aggregate  amount.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that,  previously  to  the  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia,  the  entire  produce  of  the  mines,  though  it 
had  been  increased  in  a  ten  fold  proportion,  would  have 
been  insufficient  for  this  purjwse  !  This  fact  is  decis- 
ive of  the  degree  of  credit  which  ought  to  be  attached 
to  the  commonly-received  opinions  on  this  subject. 

5.  In  the  last  place,  the  profit  on  transactions  with 
foreigners  does  not  consist  in  the  quantity  of  bullion 
imported  from  abroad,  but  in  *'  the  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  imports  over  the  value  of  the  exports.  '  If,  in 
return  for  exported  commodities  worth  10  or  20  mil- 
lions, we  import  such  as  are  worth  lo  or  30.  we  shall 
gain  50  per  cent,  by  the  transaction,  though  the 
exports  should  consist  entirely  of  bullion,  and  the 
imports  of  com,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.  It  is  a  ridiculous 
prejudice  that  would  make  bullion  be  imported  rather 
than  any  other  article.  But  whatever  the  partisans 
of  the  exclusive  system  may  say  aljout  its  being  a 
preferable  product,  a  merchandise  par  escelhnce.  we 
may  be  assured  that  it  will  seldom  appear  in  the  list 
of  exports  or  imports,  while  there  is  any  other  thing 
with  which  to  carrv'  on  trade  that  will  yield  a  larger 
profit.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  instead  of  being  any  proof  of  an  advan- 
tageous commerce,  is  distinctly  and  completely  the 
reverse  ;  that  the  value  of  the  imports  into  commercial 
countries  may,  and  almost  always  does,  exceed  the 
value  of  their  exports,  without  rendering  them  in- 
debted to  foreigners ;  and  that  when  a  balance  of 
debt  has  been  contracted,  that  is,  when  the  sum  pay- 
able to  foreigners  for  imports  is  greater  than  the  sum 
receivable  from  them  for  exports,  bullion  will  not  be 
sent  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country-,  unless  it 
t)e  at  the  time  the  mo?t  profitable  article  of  export. 

IX.  Effects  of  Re.vl  Exch.vxge  urox  I>troRTS 
AND  Exports. — We  have  shown  that  fluctuations  in 
the  nominal  exchange  do  not  influence  foreign  trade. 
When  the  currency  is  depreciated,  the  premium  which 
an  exporter  derives  from  the  sale  of  liills  on  his  corres- 
pondent abroad,  is  barely  equivalent  to  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  exports,  occasioned  l>y  the  dejTecia- 
tion.  But  when  the  premium  on  foreign  bills  is  not 
caused  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  but  by  a 
deficient  supply  of  bills,  there  is  no  rise  of  prices,  and 
then  the  unfavorable  exchange  undoubtedly  operates 
as  a  stimulus  to  exiwrtation.  As  soon  as  the  rtal 
exchange  diverges  from  par,  the  mere  insi)ection  of 
price  currents  is  no  longer  enough  to  guide  the  opera- 
tions of  the  merchant.  If  it  be  unfavoraide.  the  pre- 
mium which  the  exjnirters  receive  on  the  sale  of  bills 
must  l^e  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  profit  they  are 
likely  to  derive  from  the  transaction.  The  greater 
that  premium,  the  less  will  he  the  difference  of  prices 
necessarj'  to  make  them  exjiort.     An  unfavorable  real 
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exchange  has,  in  truth,  exactly  the  same  effect  on  ex- 
portation as  a  bounty  equal  to  the  premium  on  foreign 
bills. 

But  for  the  same  reason  that  an  unfavorable  real 
exchange  increases  exportation,  it  diminishes  importa- 
tion. When  it  is  unfavorable,  the  prices  of  foreign 
products  brought  to  our  markets  must  be  so  much 
under  their  prices  here,  as  not  merely  to  afford,  ex- 
clusive of  expenses,  the  ordinary  profit  on  their  sale, 
but  also  to  pay  the  premium  which  the  importer  must 
give  for  a  foreign  bUl,  if  he  remit  one  to  his  corre- 
spondent, or  for  the  discount  added  to  the  invoice  price, 
if  the  latter  draw  upon  him.  A  less  quantity-  of  for- 
eign goods  will  therefore  suit  our  markets  when  the 
exchange  is  really  unfavorable ;  and  fewer  paj-ments 
having  to  be  made  abroad,  the  competition  for  foreign 
bills  is  diminished,  and  the  exchange  rendered  pro- 
portionally favorable.  A  favorable  real  exchange, 
consequently,  operates  as  a  dutj^  on  exportation  and  a 
bounty  on  importation. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  fluctuations  in  the  real  ax- 
change  have  a  necessary  tendency  to  correct  them- 
selves. Thej''  can  never,  for  an}-  considerable  period, 
exceed  the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion  from  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor  country.  And  the  exchange 
can  not  continue  permanently'  favorable  or  unfavorable 
even  to  this  extent.  When  favorable,  it  corrects 
itself  by  restricting  exportation  and  facilitating  im- 
portation ;  and  when  unfavorable,  it  produces  the 
same  effect  by  stimulating  exportation  and  obstruct- 
ing importation.  The  true  par  forms  the  centre  of 
these  oscillations.  And  though  the  thousand  circum- 
stances which  daily  and  hourh'  affect  the  state  of  debt 
and  credit,  prevent  the  ordinarj--  course  of  exchange 
from  being  almost  ever  preciselj'  at  par,  its  fluctua- 
tions, whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  are  con- 
fined within  certain  limits,  and  have  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  disappear.  The  natural  tendencj'  which  the 
exchange  has  to  correct  itself  is  powerfully  assisted  bj' 
the  operations  of  the  bill  merchants. 

England,  for  example,  may  owe  an  excess  of  debt  to 
Amsterdam,  j-et,  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  debts 
due  bj-  a  commercial  country,  is  generallj'  balanced  by 
the  amount  of  those  which  it  has  to  receive,  the  de- 
ficiency of  bills  on  Amsterdam  in  London  will  most 
probabl}'  be  countervailed  by  their  redundancy  in  some 
other  quarter.  And,  it  is  the  business  of  the  mer- 
chants who  deal  in  bills,  as  of  those  who  deal  in  bul- 
lion or  an}'  thing  else,  to  buj-  them  where  tliej'  are 
cheap,  that  tliey  may  sell  them  where  thej'  are  dear. 
They,  therefore,  bu}'  up  the  bills  drawn  l)y  other 
countries  on  Amsterdam,  and  dispose  of  them  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  by  so  doing,  prevent  any  great  fall  in  the 
price  of  bills  on  the  former  in  the  countries  in  which 
their  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  any  great  rise 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  country  in  which  their  supplj- 
happens  to  be  deficient.  In  our  trade  with  Ital}',  the 
bills  drawn  on  England  generally  amount  to  a  greater 
sum  than  those  drawn  on  Italy.  The  bill  merchants, 
however,  by  buying  up  the  excess  of  Italian  bills  on 
London,  and  selling  them  in  France,  Holland,  and 
other  countries  indebted  to  England,  prevent  the  real 
excJiange  from  being  much  depressed. 

An  unusual  deficienc}'  in  the  supply  of  com,  or  of 
any  article  of  prime  necessity,  bj'  causing  a  sudden 
augmentation  of  imports,  materiallj'  affects  foreign 
deljts  and  credits,  and  depresses  the  exchange.  In 
time  of  war,  the  balance  of  payments  is  liable  to  be 
still  further  disturl)ed  ;  the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn 
on  a  country  carrying  on  foreign  hostilities,  being  in- 
cre;iscd  by  the  whole  expense  of  its  armaments  abroad, 
and  of  subsidies  to  foreign  powers.  But  neither  the 
conjoined  nor  separate  influence  of  lioth  or  cither  of 
these  causes  has  any  permanent  influence  over  the 
exchange.  A  sudden  increase  in  the  accustomed  sup- 
ply of  bills  must,  in  the  first  instance,  by  glutting  the 
market,  occasion  their  selling  at  a  discount ;  but  this 


effect  will  only  be  temporary.  The  unusual  facilities 
which  are  then  afforded  for  exportation,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  importation, 
never  fail  speedily  to  bring  the  real  exchange  to  par. 

During  a  period  of  peace  we  may,  in  the  too  great 
ardor  of  speculative  enterprise,  export  an  excess  of 
produce,  overload  the  foreign  market,  and  occasion 
such  a  decline  in  the  price  of  our  goods  abroad,  as  to 
make  the  imports  less  valuable  than  the  exports  with 
which  the}'  have  been  purchased.  But  such  a  state  of 
things  can  only  be  of  limited  duration.  The  distress 
of  which  it  is  productive,  assisted  by  the  fall  of  the 
exchange,  occasions  a  diminution  of  exports.  The 
supply  of  our  commodities  in  the  foreign  markets  is 
rendered  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  demand  ; 
till  in  no  long  time  the  value  of  the  imports  again  ex- 
ceeds, as  it  always  ought  to  do,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports. But  when  a  country  has  a  large  foreign 
expenditure  to  sustain,  its  exports  are  proportionally 
augmented.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  foreign 
expenditure  of  Great  Britain  during  the  late  war, 
it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  defrayed  otherwise 
than  by  our  annually  exporting  an  equal  amount  of 
the  produce  of  our  land,  capital,  and  labor,  for  which 
payment  was  not  received,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  by  a 
corresponding  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  but 
from  the  treasui^'  at  home.  This  is  strictly  true, 
even  though  the  expenditure  should  have  happened  to 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  discharged  by  remittances  of 
bullion  ;  for  the  increased  supply  of  bullion  which  was 
thus  required,  could  be  obtained  only  by  an  equall}' 
increased  exportation  of  other  products  to  the  countries 
possessed  of  mines,  or  from  which  it  was  imported. 
Foreign  expenditure,  by  increasing  exports  in  propor- 
tion to  its  own  amount,  has  no  permanent  influence 
over  the  exchange. 

Thus  it  appears  that  an  excess  of  exports,  instead  of 
being  any  criterion  of  increasing  wealth  at  home,  is 
only  a  certain  indication  of  commercial  losses,  or  of 
expenditure  abroad.  "  When,"  says  Mr.  Wheatley, 
"  the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  as  the}'  must  do 
when  there  is  a  large  foreign  expenditure,  the  equiv- 
alents for  the  excess  are  received  abroad  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  if  the  produce  which  they  pur- 
chased were  actually  imported  and  entered  in  the  cus- 
tom-house books,  and  afterward  sent  to  the  seat  of 
war  for  consumption.  But  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  not  being  inserted  in  the  custom-house  entries  as 
value  received  against  the  produce  exported  for  its 
payment,  the  latter  is  deemed  to  constitute  a  favorable 
balance,  when  it  is  in  reality  exported  to  liquidate  a 
balance  against  us."  * 

But  how  conclusive  soever  this  reasoning  may  ap- 
pear, it  has  been  said  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fact ; 
and  the  rise  of  the  exchange  at  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  has  been 
appealed  to  as  showing  that  its  previous  low  rate 
had  not  been  occasioned  by  any  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency,  but  by  the  excessive  amount  of  the 
bills  drawn  upon  this  country  to  defray  war  ex- 
penditure. The  question,  however,  is  not  whether 
the  exchange  recovered  from  its  depression  during  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  for  the  influence  of  that 
measure  depended  entirely  on  the  use  made  of  it,  but 
whether  its  recovery  took  place  without  the  amoimt 
of  bank  paper  of  all  sorts,  or  of  the  currency,  being 
diminished?  The  statements  made  in  tlie  article 
Money  are  decisive  upon  this  point.  They  show  that 
the  currency  was  very  great!}'  diminished  in  1814, 
1S15,  and  ISlfi ;  and  tliat  this  diminution  occasioned 
the  rise  in  its  value,  and  in  the  nominal  exchange. 

Mr.  Francis  Horner,  the  well-informed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  High  Price  of  Bullion,  made  the 
following  statement  in  regard  to  this  very  question  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  From  inquiries 


•  Wheatley,  on  the  Theory  of  Mone'j,  p.  219. 
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he  had  made,  and  from  the  accounts  on  the  taljle,  he 
was  convinced  that  a  j^reater  and  more  sudden  reduc- 
tion of  the  circulatinf^  medium  had  never  taken  place 
in  any  country  than  had  occurred  since  the  peace  of 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  reductions 
that  had  taken  place  in  France  after  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  assignats. 
The  reduction  of  the  currenc}'  had  originated  in  the 
previous  fall  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 
That  fall  liad  produced  a  destruction  of  countrj--bank 
paper  to  an  extent  which  would  not  have  been  thought 
possiljle,  without  more  ruin  than  had  actually  ensued. 
The  IJank  of  England  had  also  restricted  its  issues. 
As  appears  l)y  the  accounts  recently  presented,  the 
average  amount  of  its  cun'cncy  was  not,  during  the 
last  jcar,  more  tlian  between  £25,000,000  and  £2G,- 
000,000 ;  while  two  years  ago  it  had  been  nearer 
£29,000,000,  and  at  one  time  even  amounted  to  £31,- 
000,000.  15ut,  without  looking  to  the  diminution  of 
Bank  of  England  paper,  the  reduction  of  the  coun- 
try paper  was  enough  to  account  for  the  rise  wluch  had 
taken  place  in  tlie  exchange."  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  rise  of  the  exchange  in  1815  and  1816  had  nothing, 
or  but  little,  to  do  with  the  cessation  of  liostilities,  and 
wa.s  entirely,  or  mainh',  a  consequence  of  the  increased 
value  of  the  currency,  caused  by  the  reduction  of  its 
quantit}-.  Instead  of  being  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  been  endeavoring  to  elucidate,  this  fact 
afl'ord>  a  strong  conlinnation  of  their  correctness.  And 
having  been  sanctioned  bj-  the  fullest  experience,  may 
be  considered  as  be3-ond  tlie  reach  of  cavil  and  dispute. 
An  objection  of  a  different  sort  has  been  made,  to  an- 
other part  of  the  theory  maintained  in  this  section, 
whicli  it  may  be  proper  to  notice. 

AVhen  t!ie  exchange  becomes  unfavorable,  the  pre- 
mium, procured  by  the  sale  of  the  bill  drawn  on  a  for- 
eign merchant  to  whom  bullion  has  been  consigned,  is 
no  greater  than  would  be  olitained  by  consigning  to 
him  an  equivalent  amount  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  indigo, 
etc.  An  unfavorable  real  exchange  permits  a  mer- 
chant to  export  commodities  which  could  not  be  ex- 
ported were  it  at  par,  orfavoralde.  But  the  advantage 
still  remains  of  exporting  tliose  commodities  in  prefer- 
ence, whose  price  in  the  country  from  which  they  are 
sent,  compared  witli  their  price  in  that  to  which  they 
are  exported,  is  lowest.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion  from  this  countrj' 
to  France  is  3  per  cent.,  that  the  real  exchange  is 
4  per  cent,  against  us,  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  the 
same  in  both  countries,  and  that  coffee  exclusive  of  the 
expenses  of  carriage,  is  really  worth  4  per  cent,  more 
in  France  than  in  England.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  exporters  of  bullion  would  realize  a  profit 
of  only  1  per  cent.,  while  the  exporters  of  coffee  would 
realize,  inclusive  of  the  premium  on  the  sale  of  the 
foreign  bill,  a  i)rofit  of  7  per  cent.  And  hence  the 
opinion  maintained  by  Colonel  Torrens,*  that  when 
the  exchange  becomes  unfavorable,  those  commodities 
which  contain  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk, 
or  on  which  the  expense  of  carriage  is  least,  are  ex- 
ported in  preference,  appears  to  have  no  good  founda- 
tion. The  prices  of  the  commodities  which  nations 
trading  together  are  in  the  habit  of  exporting  and  im- 
porting, are  regulated  not  merely  bj'  the  cost  of  their 
production,  but  also  l)j-  the  ex])ense  of  their  carriage 
from  where  they  are  produced  to  where  they  are  con- 
sumed. If  Great  Britain  were  in  the  habit  of  supply- 
ing France  witli  cottons  and  bullion,  the  average  price 
of  cottons  in  France,  because  of  the  expense  required 
to  convoy  them  there,  would  probably  be  from  5  to  G 
per  cent,  liighcr  than  in  Britain  ;  while,  because  of  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  bullion  niay  be  trans- 
ported from  the  one  to  the  other,  its  value  iu  Paris 
would  not,  perhaps,  exceed  its  value  here  more  than  1 
per  cent.     Now,  suppose  that  when  the  prices  of  cot- 
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tons  and  bullion  in  England  and  France  are  adjusted 
according  to  their  natural  proportions,  the  real  ex- 
change, Ijecomes  unfavorable  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  its 
fall  gives  no  greater  advantage  to  the  exporters  of 
bullion  than  to  those  of  cottons.  This  rise  in  the  price 
of  foreign  bills  docs  not  increase  the  expense  of  ex- 
porting the  one  or  the  other.  It  leaves  the  cost  of 
their  reduction  and  transportation  exactly  where  it 
found  it.  During  the  depression  of  the  exchange,  the 
exporters  of  Ijoth  articles  get  the  premium  on  the  billa 
drawn  on  their  correspondents.  But  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  export  bullion  in  preference  to  cottons, 
unless  the  price  of  bullion  increase  more  rapidly  in 
France,  or  decline  more  rapidly  in  Great  Britain,  than 
that  of  cottons. 

^N'hatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  depression  of  the 
exchange,  the  merchant  selects  those  commodities  for 
exportation  which,  exclusive  of  the  premium,  yield 
the  greatest  profit  on  their  sale.  If  bullion  be  one  of 
these,  it  will  of  course  be  exported ;  if  not,  not.  But 
of  all  commodities,  bullion  is  that  of  which  the  value 
approaches  nearest  to  an  equalitj'  in  different  coun- 
tries, so  that  it  is  the  least  likely  to  be  ex[K)rted 
during  an  unfavorable  exchange.  The  demand  for  it 
is  comparatively  steady,  and  no  great  surplus  quantity 
could  be  imported  into  one  countrj'  without  reducing, 
or  exported  from  another,  without  raising  its  value  so 
as  to  unfit  it  either  for  exportation  or  importation.  In 
most  cases  a  small  part  only  of  an  unfavorable  balance 
is  paid  in  bullion.  The  operations  of  the  bullion  mer- 
chants are  confined  chiefly  to  the  distribution  of  the 
fresh  supplies  obtained  from  the  mines,  in  proportion 
to  the  wants  of  different  countries. 

X.  Computed  Exchange. — Uaving  thus  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  variations  in 
the  values  of  the  currencies  of  nations  trading  to- 
gether, and  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  bills,  sepa- 
rately affect  the  exchange,  it  now  only  remains  to 
ascertain  their  combined  effect,  or  the  computed  or 
actual  course  of  exchange.  From  what  has  been 
already  stated,  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  nominal 
and  real  exchange  are  both  favorable  or  both  unfavora- 
ble, the  computed  exchange  will  express  their  mm ;  and 
that  when  one  is  favorable  and  the  other  unfavorable, 
it  will  express  their  Jiftrence.  When,  for  example, 
the  currency  of  Great  Britain  is  of  the  mint  standard 
and  purity,  while  that  of  France  is  5  per  cent,  de- 
graded, the  nominal  exchange  will  be  5  per  cent,  in  our 
favor.  But  the  i-eal  exchange  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  If  it  be,  also,  favor- 
able to  the  extent  of  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  per  cent.,  the  com- 
puted exchange  will  be  6,  7,  8,  etc.,  per  cent,  in  our 
favor.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  unfavorable  to 
the  extent  of  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  per  cent.,  the  computed  ex- 
change will  be  only  4,  3,  2,  etc.,  per  cent,  in  our  favor. 
When  the  7-eal  exchange  is  in  favor  of  one  country, 
and  the  nominal  exchange  equally  against  it,  the  com- 
puted exchange  is  at  par,  and  vice  vtrsd. 

A  comparison  of  the  market  with  the  mint  price  of 
bullion  affords  the  best  and  readiest  means  by  which 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  exchange.     When  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  the  precious  metals, 
the  excess  of  the  market  over  the  mint  price  of  bullion 
affords  an  accurate  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency.     If  the  market  and  mint  price  of  bullion  at 
Paris  and  London  exactly  corresponded,  then,  inas- 
much as  the  real  value  of  bullion  must  be  very  nearly 
the   same   in  both   countries,   the  nominal  exchange 
would  be  at  par ;  and  whatever  fluctuations  the  com- 
,  puted  exchange  might  exhibit,  must,  in  such  cases,  be 
traced  to  fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange,  or  in  the 
:  supply  and  demand  for  bills.     If,  when  the  m.xrket 
price  of  bullion  in  Paris  is  cquiU  to  its  mint  price,  it 
,  exceeds  it  2  per  cent,  in  London,  it  is  a  proof  that  our 
currency  is  2  per  cent,  depreciated,  and  consequently 
j  the  itominal  exchange  between  Paris  and  London  must 
I  be  2  per  cent,  against  the  latter.     Instead,  however, 
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of  the  computed  or  actual  course  of  exchange  being  2 
per  cent,  against  London,  it  may  be  against  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  or  in  its  favor.  It  will  be  more 
against  it  provided  the  real  exchange  be  also  unfavor- 
able ;  it  will  be  less  against  it  provided  the  real  ex- 
change be  in  favor  of  London,  though  to  a  less  extent 
than  the  adverse  nominal  exchange  ;  and  it  mil  be  in 
favor  of  London,  should  the  favorable  real  exceed  the 
unfavorable  nominal  exchange.  Thus,  if,  while  British 
currency  is  5  per  cent,  depreciated,  and  French  cur- 
rency at  par,  the  computed  or  actual  course  of  ex- 
change between  Paris  and  London  were  10  or  12  per 
cent,  against  the  latter,  it  would  show  that  the  real 
exchange  was  also  against  this  country  to  the  extent 
of  5  or  7  per  cent.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
computed  exchange  were  onlj-  2  or  3  per  cent,  against 
London,  it  would  show  that  the  7-eal  exchange  was  3 
or  4  per  cent,  in  its  favor,  and  so  on. 

It  has  been  alread}'  shown,  that  in  so  far  at  least  as 
the  question  of  exchange  is  involved,  the  differences  in 
the  value  of  bullion  in  different  countries  are  limited 
by  the  expense  of  its  transit  from  one  to  another.  And 
hence,  bj'  ascertaining  whether  a  particular  countrj' 
exports  or  imports  bullion  to  or  from  other  countries, 
we  may  determine  its  comparative  value  in  these 
countries.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  expense  of 
conveying  bullion  from  this  countrj'  to  France,  in- 
cluding the  profits  of  the  bullion  dealer,  is  1  per  cent.  ; 
it  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  bullion  is  exported  only  to  find 
its  level,  that  whenever  our  merchants  begin  to  export 
it  to  France,  its  value  there  must  be  at  least  1  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  England ;  and,  on  the  contrary-,  when 
they  import  bullion  from  France,  its  value  here  must 
be,  at  least  1  per  cent,  greater  than  in  France.  In 
judging  of  the  exchange  between  any  two  countries, 
this  circumstance  should  always  be  attended  to.  If  no 
bullion  be  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we  may 
conclude  that  its  value  is  nearly  the  same  in  both ;  or, 
at  all  events,  that  the  diflFerence  of  its  value  is  not 
more  than  the  expense  of  transit.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  entire  expense,  including  profit,  of  conveying 
bullion  from  San  Francisco  to  London  is  5  per  cent., 
and  that  London  is  importing  bullion,  it  is  clear,  pro- 
vided the  real  exchange  be  at  par,  and  the  currency 
of  both  cities  at  their  mint  standards,  that  the  nominal, 
or,  which  in  this  case  is  the  same  thing,  the  comjntted 
exchange,  will  be  .5  per  cent,  in  favor  of  London,  but 
if  the  currencj'  of  London  be  5  per  cent,  depreciated, 
or,  in  other  words,  if  the  market  price  of  bullion  at 
London  l)e  5  per  cent,  above  its  mint  price,  the  com- 
pnted  exchange  between  it  and  San  Francisco,  sup- 
posing the  real  exchange  to  continue  at  par,  will  ob- 
viously be  at  par.  It  ma}-  therefore  lie  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  when  bullion  begins  to  pass  from 
one  country  to  another,  the  expense  of  transit,  pro- 
vided the  mint  and  marlcet  price  of  bullion  in  the  ex- 
porting countrj'  correspond,  will  indicate  how  much 
the  value  of  bullion  in  it  is  below  its  value  in  the 
country  into  wliich  it  is  imported,  and  will  be  identical 
with  its  unfavoralde  nominal  exchange  ;  and  that  when 
the  market  exceeds  the  mint  price  of  bullion  in  the  ex- 
porting countrj-,  the  expense  of  transit  added  to  this 
excess  will  give  the  total  comparative  reduction  of  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  in  tluit  country'.  The 
converse  of  this  takes  place  in  the  country  importing 
bullion.  When  its  currency  is  of  the  mint  standard, 
the  expense  of  transit  is  the  measure  of  its  favorable 
nominal  exchange  ;  but  when  its  currencj'  is  relativelj' 
redundant  or  degraded,  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
pense of  transit  and  the  excess  of  the  market  above 
the  mint  price  of  bullion,  ■will  measure  the  extent  of 
the  favoral)le  or  unfavorable  nominal  exchange.  It  will 
be  favorable  when  the  depreciation  is  less  than  the  ex- 
pense of  transit,  and  unfavorable  when  it  is  greater. 

From  1809  to  1815  inclusive,  (ireat  Britain  continued 
to  export  gold  and  silver  to  the  Continent.  During 
this  period,  therefore,  we  must  add  the  expense  of  its 


export  to  the  excess  of  the  market  over  the  mint  price 
of  bullion,  to  get  at  the  true  relative  value  of  British 
currency,  and  the  state  of  the  real  exchange.  Mr. 
Goldsmid  stated  to  the  bullion  committee  that,  during 
the  last  five  or  six  months  of  1809,  the  expense  of 
transporting  gold  to  Holland  and  Hamburg,  includ- 
ing freight,  insurance,  exporter's  profits,  etc.,  varied 
from  4  to  7  per  cent.  But  at  the  time  that  the  relative 
value  of  bullion  in  Britain  was  at  5|-  (medium  of  4 
and  7)  per  cent,  below  its  value  in  Hamburg,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  gold  bullion  exceeded  its  mint  price  16  or 

20  per  cent. ,  or  18  per  cent,  at  an  average  ;  so  that  the 
currencj'  of  this  countr}',  as  compared  with  that  of 
Hamburg,  which  differed  verj'  little  from  its  mint 
standard,  was  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  about  23^ 
per  cent.  Now,  as  the  computed  or  actual  course  of 
exchange  varied,  during  the  same  period,  from  19  to 

21  per  cent,  against  London,  it  is  plain  the  real  ex- 
change could  not  be  far  from  par.  Had  the  computed 
exchange  been  less  unfavorable,  it  would  have  shown 
that  the  real  exchange  was  in  favor  of  London  ;  had 
it  been  more  unfavorable,  it  would,  on  the  contrary, 
have  shown  that  the  real  exchange  was  against 
London. 

Provided  an  accurate  account  could  be  obtained  of 
the  expense  attending  the  transit  of  bullion  from  this 
countr}^  to  the  Continent  during  the  subsequent  years 
of  the  war,  it  would  most  likely  be  found,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  depression  of  the  nominal, 
that  the  real  exchange  varied  but  little  from  par ;  and 
that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  was  not  a  con- 
sequence of  the  balance  of  paj'ments  being  against  us, 
but  of  its  being  advantageous  to  export  bullion,  be- 
cause of  its  being  more  valuable  on  the  Continent. 
Xone  will  contend  that,  in  1809,  1810,  etc.,  gold  and 
silver  were  so  redundant  in  this  countrj'  as  to  sink 
their  relative  value.  Anj-  such  supposition  is  out  of 
the  question.  During  the  period  referred  to,  they 
were  sent  abroad,  because  the  depreciation  of  paper 
exceeded  the  cost  of  the  transit  of  bullion ;  and  it  was 
ever}'  body's  interest  to  pay  their  debts  in  the  depre- 
ciated currency,  and  to  export  that  which  was  imde- 
preciated  to  countries  where  it  passed  at  its  full  value 
as  coin,  or  in  which  bullion  was  in  greater  demand. 
Had  our  paper  currency  Ijeen  sufficiently  reduced,  the 
supply  of  gold  in  the  kingdom  in  1809,  1810,  etc.,  com- 
pared with  the  demand  which  must,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  experienced,  was  so  very  small, 
that  instead  of  exporting,  we  should  have  imported 
the  precious  metals  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  extraordinary  exportation  of  British  goods  to 
the  Continent  during  the  latter  years  of  tlie  war,  has 
been  very  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  exchange. 
But,  in  so  far  as  this  depression  was  occasioned  by  the 
redundancy  or  depreciation  of  the  currency,  it  could 
have  no  such  effect.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  fluctuations  in  the 
computed  exchange  on  export  and  import  trade,  with- 
out previously  ascertaining  whether  they  are  a  conse- 
quence of  fluctuations  in  tlie  real  or  nominal  exchange. 
It  is  only  by  an  unfavorable  real  exchange  that  ex- 
portation is  facilitated  ;  and  it  ma}'  be  favorable  when 
the  cumprttcd  exchange  is  imfavorable.  "  Suppose," 
to  use  an  example  given  by  IMr.  Blake,  "the  com- 
puted exchange  between  Hamburg  and  London  to  be  1 
per  cent,  against  this  country,  and  that  this  arises  from 
the  rcrt/ exchange  which  is  favorable  to  the  amount  of 
4  per  cent.,  and  a  nominal  exchange  unfavorable  to  the 
extent  of  5  per  cent. ;  let  the  real  price  of  bullion  at 
Hamburg  and  London  be  precisely  the  same,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  nominal  prices  different  by  the  amount 
of  the  nominal  exchange,  or  T)  per  cent.  ;  now,  if  the 
expenses  of  freiglit,  insurance,  etc.,  on  the  transit  of 
liullion  from  Hamburg  are  .'!  per  cent.,  it  is  evident 
that  a  profit  would  be  derived  from  the  import  of  that 
article,  notwithstanding  the  computed  exchange  was  1 
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per  cent,  against  us.  In  this  case,  the  merchant  must 
give  a  premium  of  1  per  cent,  for  the  foreign  bill,  to 
pay  for  the  bullion ;  £100  worth  of  bullion  at  Ham- 
burg would  therefore  cost  him  £101,  and  the  charges 
of  importation  would  increase  the  sum  to  £101.  Upon 
the  8ul)sequent  sale,  then,  for  £105  of  depreciated 
currency  in  the  home  market,  he  would  derive  from 
the  transaction  a  profit  of  £1.  This  sum  is  precisely 
the  difference  between  the  real  exchange  and  the  ex- 
penses of  transit,  that  part  of  the  computed  exchange 
which  depends  on  the  nominal  produi.'ing  no  effect ; 
since  whatever  is  lost  by  its  unfavorable  state  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  corresponding  inequalitj-  of  nominal 
prices."*  In  the  same  manner  it  maj-  be  shown  that, 
though  the  computed  be  favorable,  the  real  exchange 
may  be  unfavorable  ;  and  that,  consequentlj',  it  maj- 
be  really  advantageous  to  export  when  it  is  apparently 
advantageous  to  import.  IJut  it  would  be  tedious  to 
multiph'  instances,  which,  as  the  intelligent  reader 
will  readily  conceive,  may  be  infinitely  varied,  and 
which  have  been  sufficientlj'  explained  in  the  fore- 
going sections. 

The  real  cause  of  the  extraordinary  importation  of 
British  produce  into  the  Continent,  in  1800,  1810,  1811, 
etc.,  notwithstanding  the  anti-connnercial  system  of 
Napoleon,  is  to  be  found  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
neutral  trade,  and  our  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  entire  produce  of  the  East  and  West 
was  at  our  disposal.  The  Continental  nations  could 
neither  procure  colonial  products,  nor  raw  cotton  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing,  except  from  England.  Brit- 
ish merchandise  was  thus  almost  indispensalde  ;  and 
to  this  our  immense  exportation,  in  spite  of  all  prohibi- 
tions to  tlie  contrary,  is  to  be  ascribed. 

XI.  History  and  Influence  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
CUANGK. — It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  era  when  bills 
of  exchange  were  first  employed  to  transfer  and  ad- 
just the  mutual  claims  and  obligations  of  merchants. 
Their  invention  lias  been  ascribed  to  the  Arabians  and 
Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  seems  certain  that 
they  were  in  use  in  remote  antiquity.  Isocrates  states 
that  a  stranger  who  brought  some  cargoes  of  corn  to 
Athens,  furnished  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Strat- 
ocles  with  an  order  or  bill  of  exchange  on  a  town  on 
the  Euxine,  where  money  was  owing  to  him ;  and, 
because  the  person  who  had  drawn  the  bill  had  no 
fixed  domicile,  Stratocles  was  to  have  recourse  on  a 
merchant  in  Athens,  in  the  event  of  its  being  pro- 
tested. The  merchant,  says  Isocrates,  who  procured 
this  order  found  it  extremely  advantageous,  inasmuch 
as  it  enabled  him  to  avoid  risking  his  fortune  on  seas 
covered  with  pirates,  and  the  hostile  squadrons  of  the 
Lacedemonians. — De  Pauw  Recherches  siir  Us  Gr'ecs, 
i.,  258. 

There  is  also  good  evidence  to  show  that  the  method 
of  transferring  and  canceling  the  debts  of  parties  re- 
siding at  a  distance  by  means  of  letters  of  credit, 
which  are  in  effect  the  same  as  bills  of  exchange,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
ei)istles  to  Atticus,t  inquires  whetlier  his  son  must 
carry  cash  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  studies  with 
him  to  .\thens,  or  whether  he  might  not  save 
this  trouble  and  risk  by  obtaining  an  assignment  for 
an  equivalent  sum  from  a  creditor  in  Rome  on  his 
debtor  in  Athens.  It  is  evident,  from  a  subsequent 
epistle  of  Cicero,  that  the  latter  method  had  been  pre- 
ferred, and  that  the  transference  of  the  money  had, 
in  consequence,  been  rendered  unnecessary.  J 

Macphersou  states§  that  the  first  mention  of  bills  of 
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+  Epist.  ad  Atticum,  xii.  2. 

X  EpUt.  ad  Atticum,  xii.  '27.  "  De  Cicorono,  ut  scribis,  ita 
fnciitiii :  ipsi  pcriiiittam  de  tempore ;  nummorum  quantum 
opus  orit  ut permxitetur  tu  videbis."  In  hia  notes  on  a  paral- 
lel piiBsngo,  (tnuvius  remarks,  "  Pennutatio  est  quod  nunc 
bnrbivre  cambium  dicitur." — Epist,  ad  Atticum,  xi.  24. 

§  Aniuxln  of  Commerce,  i.  405. 


exchange  in  modem  historj'  occurs  in  1255.  The 
pope,  having  quarreled  with  Manfred,  King  of  Sicily, 
engaged,  on  Henry  III.  of  England  agreeing  to  indem- 
nify him  for  tlie  expense,  to  dejx)se  Manfred,  and  raise 
Henry's  second  son,  Edmund,  to  the  Sicilian  throne. 
The  enterprLse  misgave.  But  the  merchants  of  Sienna 
and  Florence,  who  originally  advanced  the  money  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  or  rather  to  gratify  the  pope's  ra- 
pacity, were  paid  by  bills  drawn  on  the  prelates  of 
England,  who,  although  they  protested  that  they  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  transaction,  were  nevertheless 
compelled,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  pay  the 
bills  and  interest  !'* 

Capmany,  in  hia  "  Memoirs"  respecting  the  com- 
merce, etc.,  of  Barcelona,  gives  a  copj'  of  an  ordon- 
nance  of  the  magistracy,  dated  in  1.S04,  enacting  that 
l)ills  should  be  accepted  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
their  presentation ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were 
in  general  use  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centurj-. 

But  whatever  be  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  bills 
of  exchange,  few  inventions  have  redounded  more  to 
the  public  advantage.  AVithout  this  simple  and  inge- 
nious contrivance,  commerce  could  have  made  no  great 
progress.  Had  there  been  no  means  of  adjusting  the 
mutual  claims  of  debtors  and  creditors  otherwise  than 
by  the  intervention  of  metallic  money  (for  bank  paper 
is  only  another  species  of  bills  of  exchange),  a  very 
large  portion  of  that  capital  which  is  setting  productive 
lal)or  in  motion  in  ever}'  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
ministering  to  the  wants  and  enjoj-ments  of  mankind, 
must  have  been  employed  in  effecting  those  exchanges 
which  are  much  better  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  few 
quires  of  paper.  Instead  of  a  perpetual  importation 
and  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  necessarily  at- 
tended with  an  immensity  of  trouble  and  expense, 
bills,  possessing  little  or  no  intrinsic  worth,  and  which 
are  transferred  with  the  utmost  facilitj-.  suffice  to  ad- 
just the  most  extensive  and  complicated  transactions. 
But  the  mere  setting  free  of  an  immense  productive 
power,  engaged  in  a  comparatively  unprofitable  em- 
ployment, is  only  one  of  the  many  benefits  we  owe  to 
the  use  of  bills.  By  cheapening  the  instruments  by 
which  commerce  is  carried  on,  they  have  materially 
reduced  the  prices  of  most  articles  ;  and  have,  in  con- 
sequence, increased  the  command  of  all  classes  over 
necessaries  and  luxuries,  and  accelerated  the  progress 
of  civilization,  by  occasioning  a  more  extensive  inter- 
course and  intimate  connection  between  different  and 
independent  countries  than  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place. 

In  a  political  point  of  view  their  effects  have  been 
equally  salutan>-.  They  enable  individuals  impercepti- 
bly to  transfer  their  fortune  to  other  countries,  and  to 
preserve  it  safe  alike  from  the  rapacity  of  their  own 
governments  and  the  hostile  attacks  of  others.  The 
security  of  property  has,  in  consequence,  been  vastly 
augmented.  And  though  we  should  concede  to  the 
satirist  that  paper  credit  has  "lent  corruption  lighter 
wings,'"  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  powerfully  contributed 
to  render  subjects  less  dependent  on  the  policy,  and 
less  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  injudicious 
measures  of  their  rulers.  In  countries  in  a  low  stage 
of  civilization  the  inhabitants  endeavor,  by  burying 
all  the  gold  and  silver  they  can  collect,  to  preserve  a 
part  of  their  property  from  the  despots  by  whom  they 
are  .iltemately  plundered  and  oppressed.  This  was 
universally  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  in  Tur- 
key, India,  Persia,  and  other  eastern,  and  also  in 
some  European  countries,  the  practice  is  still  carried 
on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Some  economists  have 
endeavored  to  account  for  the  long-continued  importa- 
tion and  high  value  of  the  precious  metils  in  India, 
by  the  loss  which  necessarily  attends  the  practice  of 
hoarding  ;  and  undoubtedly  this  Kxking-up  of  capital, 
while  it  evinces  an  extreme  degree  of  insecurity,  is  a 


•  Hume's  England,  cap,  12. 
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main  cause  of  the  povertj'  of  these  countries.  But 
the  security  afforded  hy  bills  of  exchange  is  infinitely 
greater  than  any  which  can  be  derived  from  the  bar- 
barous expedient  of  trusting  property  to  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.  "  Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap 
unseen,"  and  in  a  moment  places  the  largest  fortune 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Mr.  Harris  was  there- 
fore right  in  saying,  "  that  the  introduction  of  bills  of 
exchange  was  the  greatest  security  to  merchants,  both 
as  to  their  persons  and  effects,  and  consequently  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  commerce,  and  the  greatest 
blow  to  despotism,  of  any  thing  that  ever  was  in- 
vented." 

Its  extensive  commerce,  the  wealth  and  punctuality 
of  its  merchants,  and  their  intimate  connection  with 
all  the  other  great  trading  cities  of  the  world,  made 
Amsterdam,  previously  to  the  peace  of  1763,  the  chief 
place  where  the  accounts  of  commercial  countries 
were  balanced  and  adjusted.  But  the  loss  of  foreign 
trade,  and  the  other  vexations  to  which  Holland  was 
subjected  during  the  ascendency  of  the  French,  nearly 
divested  Amsterdam  of  all  share  in  this  business  ;  and 
it  has  not  since  recovered  its  former  superiority'.  Lon- 
don is  now  the  trading  metropolis  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  universi  orhis  terrarum  emporium.  The  vast 
extent  of  its  commercial  dealings  necessarily  renders 
it  the  great  mart  for  bills  of  exchange.  Its  bill-mer- 
chants, a  class  of  men  remarkable  for  their  shrewdness 
and  generallj'  possessed  of  large  capitals,  assist  in 
trimming  and  adjusting  the  balance  of  debt  and  credit 
between  the  most  remote  countries.  They  buy  up 
bills  where  they  are  cheap,  and  sell  them  where  they 
are  dear,  and,  by  the  extent  of  their  correspondence 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  transactions,  give  a  steadi- 
ness to  the  exchange  to  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
attain. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  usance  and  days 
of  grace  for  bills  drawn  at  London  upon  some  of  the 
principal  commercial  cities  : 


L'>nd..n  on 

Usance. 

Days  of  grace. 

Amsterdam 

Eotterdam 

1  m.  d.* 

1  m.  d. 

1  m.  d. 

1  m.  d. 

1  m.  d. 
14  d.a. 
80  d.  d. 
14  d.  8. 

1  m.  d. 
60  d.  d. 
30  d.  d. 

2  m.  s. 
60  d.  d. 

2  m.  d. 

2  m.  8. 

3  m.  d. 
14  d.  a. 

3  ra.  d. 

3  m.  d. 
14  d.a. 
30  d.  d. 

8  m.  d. 

3  m.  d. 
80  d.  s. 
30  d.  8. 
30  d.d. 

21    d.  B. 

60  d.  8. 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

10 

0 

4 

8 

14 

6 

14 

5 

14 

14 

0 

0 

30 

6 

3 

13 

3 

0 

6 

6 

6 

3 

8 

Hamburg 

Altona 

Dantzic 

Paris 

Frankfort 

Madrid 

Cadiz 

Bilboa 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Naples 

Lisbon 

Oporto 

Dublin 

New  York 

*  m.  d.,  m.  s.,  d.  d.,  d.  s.,  d.  a.,  respectively  denote  months 
after  date,  monthii  after  »ight,  days  after  date,  days  after 
sight,  days  after  acceptance. 

In  France,  days  of  grace  were  suppressed  by  the 
Code  de  Commerce,  article  135.  In  Austria,  bills  pay- 
al)le  at  sight,  or  on  demand,  or  at  less  than  7  days 
after  sight  or  date,  are  not  allowed  any  days  of  grace. 
In  Petersburg,  bills  after  date  are  allowed  10  daj-s' 
grace,  but  after  sight  only  3  days'  do. 

In  the  dating  of  bills,  the  new  style  is  used  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia.  A 
proposition  is  now  before  the  Russian  government  for 
the  jidoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

In  London,  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and  sold 
by  brokers,  who  go  round  to  the  principal  merchants 


and  discover  whether  they  are  buyers  or  sellers  of 
bills.  A  few  of  the  brokers,  of  most  influence,  after 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  relative  supph-  and  de- 
mand for  bills,  suggest  a  price  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  transactions  of  the  day  are  settled,  with 
such  deviations  as  particular  bills,  from  their  being  in 
a  very  high  or  low  credit,  may  be  subject  to.  The 
price  fixed  by  the  brokers  is  that  which  is  published 
in  Wittenhall's  List  ;  but  the  first  houses  generally 
negotiate  their  bills  on  |-,  1,  1-^,  and  2  per  cent,  better 
terms  than  those  quoted.  In  London  and  other  great 
commercial  cities,  a  class  of  middlemen  speculate 
largely  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange  ;  buying 
bills  when  they  expect  a  rise,  and  selling  them  when 
a  fall  is  anticipated. 

It  is  usual,  in  drawing  foreign  bUls  of  exchange,  to 
draw  them  in  sets,  or  duplicates,  lest  the  first  should 
be  lost  or  niiscarrj'.  When  bills  are  drawn  in  sets, 
each  must  contain  a  condition  that  it  shall  be  payable 
onlj'  while  the  others  remain  unpaid  ;  thus,  the  first  is 
payable  on\j,  "  second  and  third  unpaid  ;"  the  second, 
"first  and  third  unpaid;"  and  the  third,  "first  and 
second  unpaid." 

Bills  of  exchange  purporting  to  be  drawn  at  any 
place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be  deemed  to 
be  liable  to  the  stamp-dutj'  on  such  bills,  though  they 
may,  in  fact,  have  been  drawn  in  the  United  King- 
dom. (§  4.)  The  holders  of  foreign  bills,  or  bills 
drawn  out  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom,  are  to  affix  proper 
adhesive  stamps  to  the  same  before  negotiating  them, 
under  a  penaltj'  of  £50.     (§  5.) 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic  can  have  any  difficulty  whatever  in  esti- 
mating how  much  a  sum  of  money  in  one  countrj'  is 
worth  in  another,  according  to  the  state  of  exchange 
at  the  time.  The  common  arithmetical  books  abound 
in  examples  of  such  computations.  But,  in  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  exchange,  a  direct  remittance  is 
not  alwaj's  preferred.  When  a  merchant  in  London, 
for  example,  means  to  discharge  a  debt  due  by  him  in 
Paris,  it  is  his  business  to  ascertain  not  only  the  state 
of  the  direct  exchange  between  London  and  Paris, 
and,  consequently,  the  sum  which  he  must  pay  in 
London  for  a  bill  on  Paris  equivalent  to  his  debt,  but 
also  the  state  of  the  exchange  between  London  and 
Hamburg,  Hamburg  and  Paris,  etc. ;  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  it  may  be  nrore  advantageous  for  him  to 
buy  a  bill  on  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  or  Lisbon,  and 
to  direct  his  agent  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  bill  on 
Paris,  rather  than  remit  directly  to  the  latter.  This 
is  termed  the  AnniTEATioN  of  exchange.  An  exam- 
ple or  two  will  suffice  to  show  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  conducted. 

Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Amster- 
dam be  35s.  Flemish  (old  coinage)  per  pound  sterling, 
and  between  Paris  and  Amsterdam  Is.  6d.  Flemish 
per  franc,  then,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  direct 
or  indirect  remittance  to  Paris  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous, we  must  calculate  what  would  be  the  value 
of  the  franc  in  English  money  if  the  remittance  were 
made  through  Holland ;  for  it  be  less  than  that  re- 
sulting from  the  direct  exchange,  it  will  obviouslj'  be 
the  preferable  mode  of  remitting.  This  is  determined 
by  stating,  as  35s.  Flemish  (the  Amsterdam  currency 
in  a  pound  sterling)  :  Is.  (id.  Flemish  (Amsterdam 
currency  in  a  franc) :  :  £1:  lOd.  the  proportion  or 
arbitrated  value  of  the  franc.  Hence,  if  the  English 
money,  or  bill  of  exchange,  to  pay  a  debt  in  Paris, 
were  remitted  by  Amsterdam,  it  would  require  lOd.  to 
discharge  a  debt  of  a  franc,  or  £1  to  discharge  a  debt 
of  24  francs  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Paris  were  at  24,  it  would  be  indifferent 
to  the  English  mercliant  whether  he  remitted  directly 
to  Paris,  or  indirectly  via  Amsterdam  ;  but  if  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Paris  were  above  24,  then 
a  direct  remittance  would  be  preferable  ;  while,  if  on 
the  other  hand,  the  direct  exchange  were  less  than  24, 
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the  indirect  remittance  ouglit  as  plainly  to  be  prefer-  j  are  multiplied  together  for  a  common  divisor,  and  the 
red.  I  other  terms  for  a  common  dividend.      The  ordinary 

"Suppose,"   to    borrow  an    example  from   Kelly  '  arithmetical  books  abound  with  examples  of  such  ope- 
(Univfrml  Cambiaf,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137),  "  the  exchange  of  I  rations. 

London  and  LisI)on  to  be  at  68d.  per  niilree,  and  that  '  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
of  Lisbon  on  Madrid  500  rees  per  dollar,  the  arbitrated  very  large  transaction  was  actually  conducted  by  indi- 
price  between  London  and  Madrid  is  Md.  sterling  per  i  rect  remittances,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  princi- 
dollar  ;  for,  as  1000  rees  :  68d. : :  500  rees  :  3-ld.  Hut,  pies  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  explain.  In  1804, 
if  the  direct  exchange  of  London  on  Madrid  be  3od.  Spain  was  bound  to  pay  to  France  a  large  subsidy ; 
sterling  per  dollar,  then  London,  by  remitting  di-  j  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  three  distinct  methods  pre- 
rectly  to  Madrid,  must  pay  Had.  for  every  dollar;  sented  themselves:  1.  To  send  dollars  to  Paris  by 
whereas,  by  remitting  through  Lisbon,  he  will  pay  ;  land.  2.  To  remit  bills  of  exchange  directly  to  Paris. 
only  :!4d.  ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  London  to  3.  To  authorize  Paris  to  draw  directly  on  Spain.  The 
remit  indirectly  to  Madrid  through  Lisbon.  On  the  |  (irst  of  tliese  methods  was  tried,  but  it  was  found  too 
other  hand,  if  London  draws  directly  on  Madrid,  he  slow  and  expensive  ;  and  the  second  and  third  plans 
will  receive  35d.  sterling  per  dollar;  whereas,  by  j  were  considered  lilcely  to  turn  the  exchange  against 
drawing  indirectly  through  Lisbon,  he  would  receive  1  Spain.  The  following  method  by  the  indirect  or  cir- 
only  34d. ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  London  to  1  cular  exchange  was  therefore  adopted, 
draw  directly  on  Madrid.    Hence,  the  following  rules  :  '       A  merchant  or  hanqnicr  at  Paris  was  appointed  to 

"  1.  Where  the  certain  price  is  given,  draw  through  ,  manage  the  operation,  which  he  thus  conducted  :     He 
the  place  wliich  produces  the  lowest  arbitrated  price,  \  chose  London,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Cadiz,  Madrid, 


and  remit  through  that  which  produces  the  highest. 

"  2.  Where  the  uncertain  price  is  given,  draw 
through  that  place  which  produces  the  highest  arbi- 
trated price,  and  remit  through  that  which  produces 


and  Paris,  as  the  principal  hinges  on  which  the  opera- 
tion was  to  turn ;  and  he  engaged  correspondents  in 
each  of  these  cities  to  support  the  circulation.  Madrid 
and  Cadiz  were  the  places  in  Spain  from  whence  ra- 


the lowest."  In  compound  arbitration,  or  when  more  mittances  were  to  be  made  ;  and  dollars  were,  of 
than  three  places  are  concerned,  then,  in  order  to  find  course,  to  be  sent  to  where  they  bore  the  highest 
how  much  a  remittance  passing  through  them  all  will  price,  for  which  bills  were  to  be  procured  on  Paris,  or 
amount  to  in  the  last  place,  or,  which  is  the  same  on  any  other  places  that  might  be  deemed  more  ad- 
thing,  to  find  the  arbitrated  price  between  the  first  vantageous.  The  principle  being  thus  established,  it 
and  the  last,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  different  only  remained  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  operation, 
statements  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  foregoing  ex-  so  as  not  to  issue  too  much  paper  on  Spain,  and  to 


amples.  Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and 
Amsterdam  be  35s.  Flemish  for  £1  sterling  ;  between 
Amsterdam  and  Lisbon  1 2d.  Flemish  for  1  old  crusade  ; 
and  between  Lisbon  and  Paris  480  rees  for  3  francs  ; 


;ive  the  circulation  as  much  support  as  possible  from 
real  business.  With  this  view,  London  was  chosen 
as  a  place  to  which  the  operation  might  be  chiefly  di- 
rected, as  the  price  of  dollars  was  then  high  in  En- 


;  42d. 


what   is  the   arbitrated    price    between    London  and    gland  ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  proportional 

exchange  advantageous  to  Spain. 

This  business  was  commenced  at  Paris,  where  the 
negotiation  of  drafts  issued  on  Hamburg  and  Amster- 
dam served  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  of  the 
state  ;  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  these  places  to 
draw  for  the  reimbursements  on  London,  Madrid,  or 
Cadiz,  according  as  the  course  of  exchange  was  most 
favorable.  The  proceedings  were  all  conducted  with 
judgment,  and  attended  with  complete  success.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  course  of  ex- 
change of  Cadiz  on  London  was  36d. ;  but  by  the  plan 
adopted,  Spain  got  39Jd.,  or  above  8  per  cent,  hy  the 
remittance  of  dollars  to  London,  and  considerable  ad- 
vantages were  also  gained  by  the  circulation  of  bills 
through  the  several  places  on  the  continent. — Kelly's 
Cambist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  168  ;  Dcbost's  Elements  of  Corn- 
See  Bills  of  Exchange. 


Paris  ?     In  the  first  place,  as  35s.  Flemish  :  £1 
Flemish  :  2s.  sterling  =  1  old  crusade. 

Second,  as  1  old  crusade,  or  400  rees  :  2s.  sterling :  : 
480  rees  :  2s.  4"8d.  sterling  =  3  francs. 

Third,  as  2s.  4-8d.  sterling  :  3  francs  :  :  £1  sterling  : 
25  francs,  the  arbitrated  price  of  the  pound  sterling 
between  London  and  Paris. 

This  operation  may  be  abridged  as  follows  : 
£1  storlins. 
£  1  sterling      = 
^K  Flem.         = 
1  old  crusade    = 
4S0  rees  = 

35  X  400  X  3    4200 

Hence = =  25  francs. 

4S0  X  U  16S 

This  abridged  operation  evidently  consists  in  arrang- 
ing the  terms,  so  that  those  which  would  fonn  the  di-  ^ 
visors  in  continued  statements  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  I  merce,  2d  ed.,  p.  228 


85s.  Flemisli. 
1  old  crusade. 
AW  rees. 
3  francs. 


Table  specifying  the  Value  op  the  Moneys  of  Account  of  the  principal  Places  wrm  which  E.vgland  has 
Exchange  Transactions,  taking  Silver  at  5s.  an  ounce,  and  specifying  also  the  Par  of  Excuange  witit 
SUCH  Places  on  this  hypothesis.* 

Petersburg 100 

Berlin .SO 

Copenhagen 96 

Ilaiiiburg 16 

Amsterdam 100 

Antwerp 100 

Paris 100 

Frankfort 24  1-2 


■>. 

d. 

Par  of  Exchange. 

copecks  

— 

1  rouble 

z= 

3 

1  1-2 

.  giving  6  roub. 

40  cop 

z= 

£1 

pil.  aroschen 

— 

1  Pruss.  dollar 

— 

2 

10  8-4.... 

6  doll. 

27s.g 

— 

skillinKS.... 

= 

1  Rii;.  dollar 

= 

2 

2  1-S 

.      "       9  doll. 

in  sk 

= 

schillings.. . 

— 

1  mark 

=: 

1 

5  1-2 

.     "      18  mks. 

10  1-2  scb.... 

— 

" 

1  florin 

= 

1 
1 

8  

8        .     .. 

.      "      11  fl. 
.      "      11  fl. 
.      "      25  fr. 

97  cents 

97  cents 

.'>7  cents 

1  florin 

1  franc 

centimes 

9  1-2 

= 

= 

1 

7  7-S 

0  4-10 

"      12  3-40  guldens. 

"        9  fl       "    ."io  kr 

= 

centisimi . . 

_ 

1  lira  Austriaca. . 

— 

8-13 

.      "      29  Ii. 

52  cent 

— 

ccntisiini  . . . 

= 

1  lira  \uova 

= 

9  1-2.... 

.      "      25  11. 

57  cent 

= 

centisimi  . . . 

= 

1  lira  Tosoana 

= 

7«2 

.      «      30  Ii. 

69  cent 

= 

reals, 

— 

1  dolbr  of  Plate.. 

— 

8 

18-4.... 

.      "        6  doll. 

2  3-1  reals. . 

= 

- 

1  milreis 

1  dollar 

z 

4 

4 

8  

.      "        4  mil. 
.      "        4  doll. 

2S5  rcis 

SO  cents 

= 

cents 

2  

= 

1  milreis 

1  dollar 

= 

2 
4 

7 

6  13-222. 

.      »        7  mil. 
*♦        4  doll. 

777  rela. 

44  cents 

— 

cents 

Vienna 60 

Veiiiee 100 

Genoa 100 

Lecliorn 100 

Madrid 8 

I.islx.n 1000 

New  York 100 

lito  .Janeiro 1000 

Havana 100 

*  Abstracted  from  Tata's  Jfodsrn  Cambist^  to  which  the  reader  Is  referred  for  fbrthcr  explanations. 
It  is  easy  from  this  table  to  calculate  the  value  of    McCullocii,  in  the  last  edition  Ency.  Brit.     Sec  BilU 
any  of  the  above  coins,  taking  silver  at  5s.  2d.,  5s.  6d.    oj" Errhnnpe. 

an  oz.,  or  any  other  price,  and  thence  to  deduce  the  Exchange  signifies  a  place  in  most  considcTj\ble 
par  of  exchange  at  such  rates.  The  preceding  article  trading  cities  where  merchants,  agents,  bankers,  bro- 
on  Principles  of  Exchange,  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  K.    kers,  interpreters,  and  other  persons  concerned  in  com- 
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merce,  assemble  on  certain  days,  at  a  fixed  hour,  to 
confer  together  in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  ex- 
changes, remittances,  payments,  assurances,  freights, 
etc.  In  Flanders,  Holland,  and  France,,  these  places 
are  called  Bourses,  or  Places  de  Change;  and  in  the 
Hanse  towns,  Borsenhalle.  The  most  considerable  ex- 
changes in  Europe  are  those  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam.  The  ancient  Romans  had  places  for  mer- 
chants to  meet  in  most  of  the  considerable  cities  of 
their  empire.  That  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
at  Rome  in  the  year  B.C.  49.3,  was  called  Collegium 
Mercatorum,  of  which  it  is  alleged  there  are  still  some 
remains,  called  by  the  modern  Romans  Loggia,  the 
Lodge  or  place  of  St.  George. 

Exchequer  Bills  are  bills  of  credit  issued  by 
authority  of  Parliament.  They  are  for  various  sums, 
and  bear  interest  (generally  from  IM.  to  2|-d.  per 
diem,  per  £100)  according  to  the  usual  rate  at  the 
time.  The  advances  of  the  bank  to  govei-nment  are 
made  upon  exchequer  bills ;  and  the  daily  transac- 
tions between  the  bank  and  government  are  princi- 
pally carried  on  through  their  intervention.  Notice 
of  the  time  at  which  outstanding  exchequer  bills  are 
to  be  paid  off  is  given  by  public  advertisement. 
Bankers  prefer  vesting  in  exchequer  bills  to  any  other 
species  of  stock,  even  thougli  the  interest  be  for  the 
most  part  comparatively  low ;  because  the  capital 
may  be  received  at  the  treasury  at  the  rate  originally 
paid  for  it,  the  holders  being  exempted  from  any  risk 
of  fluctuation,  except  in  the  amount  of  tlie  premium 
or  discount  at  which  they  may  have  bought  the  bills. 
Exchequer  bills  were  first  issued  in  169G,  and  have 
been  annually  issued  ever  since.  The  subjoined  is  an 
account  of  the  unfunded  debt  in  exchequer  bills,  and 
of  the  annual  charge  thereon,  on  the  5th  of  Januarj', 
1817,  and  the  5th  of  Januar}'  every  subsequent  year 
down  to  1855. 

In  1853,  exchequer  bonds  were  issued  bearing  inter- 
est at  2f  per  cent,  for  ten  j-ears,  and  thereafter  2^  per 
cent,  for  thirtj'  years,  or  till  1894,  to  such  holders  of 
South  Sea,  and  three  per  cent,  stock  as  chose  to  accept 
the  same,  a  bond  for  £100  being  given  for  everj'  £100 
stock  subscrilied  (16th  and  17th  Vict.,  cap.  23).  But 
only  a  very  small  sum  (£5000)  has  been  invested  in 
such  bonds. 

This  description  of  temporary  loan  is  unknown  in 
this  country,  but  is  a  favorite  investment  by  British 
capitalists.  The  treasury  has  the  power,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  to  issue  ways  and  means  bills,  or  in  other 
words,  exchequer  bills,  to  the  aid  of  the  waj's  and 
means  of  the  .year,  bj'  issuing  them  in  any  one  quarter, 
payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  following  quarter. 
Independent  of  these  bills  of  supplj',  issues  are  made 
in  exchequer  l^ills  to  the  paj'master-general  for  the 
ordinarj'  service,  to  be  sold  in  the  market  to  meet  the 
public  demand.  The  bills  are  signed  either  by  the 
comptroller  or  bj-  the  assistant-comptroller,  and  every 
means  have  been  suggested  to  prevent  forgery.  Some- 
times the  bills  are  issued  to  the  paj'master-general,  and 
sometimes  to  the  bank  ;  and  the  bank  either  carries 
the  amount  of  money  for  wiiich  it  has  contracted  with 
the  government,  to  the  paymaster's  account,  or  to  the 
exchequer  account.  Then  tlie  credit  is  issued  from  the 
exchequer  account  for  the  puljlic  accountant.  About 
1500  bills  are  prepared  in  one  da}',  and  they  are  signed 
in  even  quantities.  There  are  constitutional  reasons 
against  the  treasury  having  the  issue  of  exchequer 
bills.  The  Constitution  of  England  is  founded  on  a 
jealousy  of  tlie  executive  government,  and  therefore 
checlis  are  required  in  dealing  with  the  action  of  the 
government,  which  a  commercial  companj"-  like  the 
Bank  of  England  may  not  in  any  respect  require. 

From  the  1st  of  January,  1812,  to  lotli  June,  1847, 
there  were  signed  by  tlie  comptrollar-general,  and  bj' 
the  assistant-comptroller,  180,707  exchequer  bills,  for 
the  amount  of  £197,983,42.3.  From  the  1st  January, 
1845,  to  15th  June,  1847,  there  were  examined  and 


controlled  by  the  comptroller-general  and  assistant- 
comptroller,  288  roj-al  orders  of  the  amount  of  £92,- 
865,730,  and  900  treasurj'  warrants  of  the  value  of 
£283,681,258.  From  the  first  of  January,  1845,  to 
10th  June,  1847,  there  were  issued  and  supplied  to  the 
paymaster,  90,109  bills  of  the  amount  of  £54,604,300. 
The  preparation  of  exchequer  bills  costs  the  public  for 
paper-making,  £4000  ;  superintendence  of  ditto,  £30  ; 
engraving  and  printing,  £180  ;  superintendent,  £.30  ; 
and  counterfeits,  £10 — total,  £650.  During  1855, 
there  were  signed  1455  credits,  1228  acquittances,  427 
Irish  transfers,  3842  Irish  acquittances,  32,444  ex- 
chequer bills  of  £31,827,117  ;  and  controlled  214  royal 
orders  of  £91,811,111,  and  369  treasurj-  warrants  of 
£178,981,985.  In  1854,  there  were  signed  22,654  ex- 
chequer bonds  of  £6,009,400. 


Years 
ending 
Jitn.  5. 


18]  T 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
182S 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
183T 
1S38 
1S39 
1840 
1841 
1842 

1843 

1844 
1S45 
1846 

184T 

1848 

1849 
1850 
1861 
1852 

1853 

1854 
1855 


A"^°""'  R-n""        Ra'«  "f  In'^ost  P"  Diem. 
chequer  BlUs,  *^ 


£44,650,300 
56,729,400 
4;3,208,400 
36,303,200 
30,965,900 
31,566,550 
86,281,150 
34,741,750 
32,398,450 
27,994,200 
24,565,350 
27.546,850 
27,6.'>7.noo 
25,490,550 
27,271,050 
27,133,350 
27,278,000 
27,906.900 
28,521,550 
28,976,600 
26,976,000 
24,044,.')50 
24,026,060 
19,965,050 
21,076,350 
18,843,850 

18,182,100 

18,407,300 
18,404,500 
18,880,200 

18,310,700 

17,946,500 

17,786,700 
17,758.700 
17,756,600 
17,742,800 

17,742,500 

16,029,600 
17,183,000 


3d.  Nov.  22,  1816 
2i<l.  Feb.  24,  1817 
2d.    Oct.      11,      1817 


l^d.  June,    24,      1824 
2d.    Dec."  19,      1825 


l|d.  Sept.     30,      1829 
lid.  Dec.      18,      1829 


2d.  Sept.  29, 
■2|d.  Nov.  21, 
2d.  Dec.  14, 
Ifd.  March  IS. 
2id.  Maicb  16, 


1836 
1836 
1837 
1839 
1840 


2d.  June  15,  1842 
l^d.  March  17,  1848 
lid.  June     16,      1848 


i  2d.    March  16,  )  .,0,7 

I  3d.    June     16,  [  ■"*' 

I  2Jd.  March  16,  i  -|g,Q 

>  2d.    June     15,  )  ^®** 

lid.  March  15,  1849 


lid.  June  10,  1852 

J  Id.    March  10,  1  1853 

\  2d.    Oct.  11,  f  1853 

2id.  June  12,  1854 


Ch«rg:e  of 

Inierest  per 

Annum. 


£2,17.3,927 

1,891,315 

2,026,450 

847,091 

1,629,181 

2,1:09,811 

1,309,409 

1,111,220 

1,086,016 

820,000 

770,000 

802,186 

860,475 

806,076 

726,465 

604,365 

577,320 

723,596 

636,417 

688,701 

692,095 

871,-309 

641,370 

788,707 

559,1.30 

797,046 

j-  631.601 

594,051 
462,863 
422,654 

419,893 

433,343 

787,381 
00.%124 
402,790 
403,476 

402,852 

368,414 
848,513 


The  interest  paid  within  each  year  is  given  in  the  col- 
umn of  charge,  which  interest  has  accrued  upon  the  capi- 
tal stated  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  interest  paid  upon  the  £16,029,600,  and  upon  £1,750,- 
000  of  bills  issued  in  April  1S54,  will  bo  paid  in  1855. 

The  interest  upon  the  £17,183,00,  will  not  be  payable 
till  1856,  i.  e,  year  ending  January  5,  1857. 


Excise,  the  name  given  to  tlie  duties  or  taxes  laid 
on  certain  articles  produced  and  consumed  at  home  ; 
but,  exclusive  of  these,  the  duties  on  licenses  and 
post-horses  are  also  placed  under  the  management  of 
tlie  excise,  and  are  consequently  included  in  the  excise 
duties.  The  excise  system  was  established  in  England 
by  the  Long  Parliament ;  was  continued  under  Crom- 
well and  Charles  II. ;  and  was  organized  as  at  present 
in  tlie  AValpole  administration.  It  was  first  collected 
and  an  ofliee  opened  in  1643,  and  was  arbitrarily  levied 
upon  liquors  and  jirovisions  to  support  the  parliament- 
ary forces  against  Charles  I-  The  excise-oilice  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Gresham  College,  in  1774.  The 
officers  of  excise  and  customs  were  deprived  of  their 
votes  for  members  of  Parliament  in  1782. — Ilai/dn. 

Excise  duties  had  been  from  an  early  period  estab- 
lished in  Holland,  and  the  large  revenue  which  the}' 
afforded  pointed  tliem  out  to  the  leaders  of  the  popu- 
lar party  in  the  great  civil  war,  as  the  most  likely 
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means  by  which  they  could  raise  funds  to  carry  on  the 
great  contest  in  wliich  thoy  had  embarked.  They 
were  consequently  introduced  l)y  a  parliamentar}-  or- 
dinance in  1(!4.'{ ;  being  then  laid  on  the  makers  and 
venders  of  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  perr}'.  The  royalists 
soon  after  followed  the  example  of  the  republicans ; 
both  sides  declarinj;  that  the  excise  should  be  con- 
tinued no  lonj^er  than  the  termination  of  the  war. 
But  it  was  found  too  productive  a  source  of  revenue  to 
be  again  relinquished  ;  and  when  tlic  nation  had  lieen 
accustomed  to  it  for  a  few  years,  the  Parliament  de- 
clared, in  1(319,  that  the  "  impost  of  excise  was  the 
most  easy  and  indifferent  levj'  that  could  lie  laid  upon 
the  people."  It  was  placed  on  a  new  footing  at  the 
Restoration;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  says  that  "  from  its  first  original  to  the  present 
time  its  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people  of 
England"  (Com.  book  i.  c.  Z),  it  has  continued  pro- 
gressivel}'  to  gain  ground  ;  and  is  at  this  moment  im- 
posed on  various  important  articles,  and  furnishes  a 
large  share  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 
Amount  op  the  Excise  Eevekue  of  Great  Britain  in 

THE   FOLLOWING   YeABS  t 

1744  Great  Britain £.3,754,072 

17SG      "  '•     .5,.H0,1U 

ISOS      "  "     19,867,914 

1820      "  "     26.364,702 

1827  United  Kingdom 20,995,.324 

1S,30        "  "        18,644,395 

1834        "  "        16,877,292 

18.37        "  "        14,518,142 

1840        "  "        12,607,766 

1845        "  "        13,585,583 

Exhibition  (exhibere,  to  exhibit,  furnish,  main- 
tain, etc.),  a  showing  or  presenting  to  view  ;  a  display. 
In  law,  delivery  of  writings  in  proof  of  facts  ;  a  bill  of 
discover}'.  In  our  old  writers  it  is  also  used  for  an 
allowance  of  meat  and  drink,  a  pension  or  salary ;  and 
it  is  now  applied  to  a  benefaction  settled  for  the  main- 
tenance of  scholars  in  English  universities,  not  de- 
pending on  the  foundation.  In  this  sense  the  term  is 
analogous  to  the  Scottish  biir-sari/.  Among  physicians, 
exhibition  is  a  standard  and  convenient  term  to  ex- 
press the  administering  a  medicine. 

Exhibitions  of  [Vorks  of  Fine  Art. — A  collection  of 
works  of  fine  art,  arriinged  in  some  suitable  place  for 
public  inspection,  is  styled  an  exhibition.  It  is  organ- 
ized on  a  different  principle  from  that  of  a  national 
gallery  or  museum  ;  for  the  works  are  not  permanently 
conserved,  but  contributed  for  a  limited  period  annu- 
ally, new  examples  being  provided  for  every  successive 
exhibition. 

Exhibitions  are  comparatively  of  modem  institution. 
In  former  times  artists  were  chiefly  patronized  by  the 
church  or  the  government ;  and  the  edifices  in  which 
their  productions  were  placed  were  ])atent  to  the'  pub- 
lic ;  but  now  artists  reh'  mainly  on  private  patronage, 
and  generally  obtain  the  sanction  of  those  for  wliom 
thej'  execute  works  to  exhibit  them  publicly  for  a  limit- 
ed period  as  specimens  of  their  skill ;  or  if  executed  for 
sale,  these  exhibitions  afford  an  opportunity  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  works,  while  they  themselves  are  improved 
in  their  art  by  the  opportunity  of  comparing  their  own 
efforts  with  tliose  of  other  artists. 

The  members  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
founded  at  Komc  in  l.')l>;?,  probably  on  particular  occa- 
sions exhibited  their  works  collectively  to  tlie  jiublic  ; 
but  it  was  in  France,  in  17;)7,  that  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  (founded 
in  1G4K)  first  regularly  instituted  annual  exhibitions. 
These  were  made  biennial  in  1715,  and  were  from 
their  commencement  confined  to  works  cxecutc<l  by 
members  of  the  academy  ;  but  during  the  Revolution 
(by  a  decree  in  ITltH  all  artists,  French  or  foreign, 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  exhibition,  which 
in  ITlUi  was  again  made  annual. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  an  exhibition  in  England  was 
in  17(>0 ;  and  the  efforts  of  tlie  artists  were  at  length 
united  in  the  Koyal  Academy's  exliibitions.  the  first 
S  s  " 


of  which  was  opened  in  17C9.  Since  then  thej'  have 
been  continued  with  increasing  energy.  In  17C0,  the 
number  of  works  exhibited  was  130,  contributed  by  09 
artists  ;  in  \Hm  there  were  l-O.JS  works,  contributed  by 
918  exhibitors.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  academj* 
arises  from  a  fee  of  one  shilling  from  each  visitor,  and 
now  exceeds  £8000. 

The  lioyal  Scottish  Academy's  exhibition  is  the  sec- 
ond in  importance  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Though, 
according  to  its  present  constitution,  it  ojily  dates 
from  182(»,  those  who  instituted  it  had  previously  or- 
ganized exhibitions  in  Edinburg,  which  had  been  an- 
nually continued,  with  some  few  interruption.s,  since 
1808.  At  the  first  exhibition,  178  works  were  sent  in 
by  27  contributors ;  at  the  exhibition  in  1855,  789 
works  were  contributed  l)j'  287  exhibitors.  The  an- 
nual revenue  exceeds  £2000.  £xhii>itions  are  annually 
opened  in  Dublin  by  the  Koyal  Hibernian  Academy. 
These  are  the  onl}'  fine-art  corporations  in  Great  Brit- 
ain aided  Ijj-  government,  the  two  first  mentioned 
being  accommodated  in  public  galleries,  and  the  last 
receiving  an  annual  money  grant.  Besides  the  above 
mentioned,  the  following  societies  in  London  have  also 
exhiljitions,  namely,  the  British  Institution,  founded 
in  1800 ;  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  in  1824 ;  the 
National  Institution,  in  1850 ;  the  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colors,  in  1805  ;  and  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors,  in  1835.  There  are  also 
annual  exhibitions  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  Cork,  Newcastle,  etc.  But  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  London  and  the  Royal  Scottish  and 
Hibernian  Academies,  thej-  are  mainly'composed  of 
works  collected  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  principally 
in  London. 

Exhibition  of  1851. — ^The  great  Exhibition  of  Works 
of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  held  in  the  British  metrop- 
olis, was  publicly  announced  in  October,  1849.  Prince 
Albert,  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  offered  him- 
self to  the  public  as  their  leader  in  the  undertaking  ; 
and  her  Majesty's  proclamation  appointing  a  commis- 
sion to  promote  the  project  was  L<sued  Januan,-  3,  1850. 
The  amount  of  public  subscriptions  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  £67,399  3s.  lOd.  After  much  discussion 
relative  to  the  site  proposed,  a  vast  structure  was 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  Hyde  Park,  from  a  design 
of  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Joseph)  Paxton.  This  building 
(usually  called  the  Crystal  Palace  from  the  material 
of  which  it  was  chiefly  composed)  resembled,  upon  a 
great  scale,  the  Victoria  Regia  plant-house,  erected  at 
Chatsworth,  after  Mr.  Paxton's  own  design.  The 
contract  with  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  was  for 
£79,800 — a  sum  afterward  somewhat  increased  by  ad- 
ditions to  the  plan ;  or  for  £150,000,  if  the  building 
was  permanently  retained.  The  exhibition  was  opened 
by  her  Majesty  in  state.  'Si-Ay  1,  1851 ;  and  it  remained 
open  to  the  public  till  11th  Octol>er,  shorth'  after 
whicli  time  the  Cryst;il  Palace  was  taken  down. 

Tliis  gigantic  structure  occupied  an  area  of  21  acres, 
and  was  composed  entirely  of  large  sheets  of  glass  set 
in  frame-work  of  iron,  except  near  the  ground,  where 
it  was  lioarded.  Its  length  was  1851  feet  (a  number 
corresponding  to  the  year  of  the  exhibition) ;  and  its 
width,  in  tlie  broadest  part,  450  feet ;  the  transept 
intersecting  the  building  at  right  angles  in  the  mid- 
dle, was  408  feet  long,  ICS  high,  and  72  wide.  The 
entire  structure  consisted  of  three  tiers  of  elevation, 
the  central  portion  being  64  feet  high,  the  adjacent 
side  portions  44  feet,  and  the  outer  sides  24  feet  high. 
Tlie  materials  employed  were  as  follows :  896,000  sa- 
perticial  feet  of  glass,  weighing  400  tons  :  wronght- 
iron,  5,)0  tons;  cast-iron,  3500  tons;  wood,  including 
flooring,  600,000  cubic  feet  ;  nearly  23(.Xt  cast-iron 
girders,  and  358  wrought-iron  trusses  for  supporting 
the  riHjf  and  the  galleries  (^which  extended  nearly  a 
mile  in  length)  ;  30  miles  of  gutters  ;  202  miles  of  sash- 
Itars,  and  3330  cast-iron  cohmins.  The  numl>er  of 
exhibitors  was  about  17,000 ;  of  prize  medals  awarded, 
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2918 ;  of  council  medals,  170.  The  greatest  number 
of  ■v'isitors  in  one  M-eek  was  in  that  ending  11th  Octo- 
ber, ■when  the  number  of  persons  paj-ing  at  the  doors 
was  478,773.  The  total  amount  of  entrance  fees  dur- 
ing the  season  was  £421,418  15s. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  altogether  novel 
in  principle,  and  unparalleled  in  magnitude  and  mag- 
nificence ;  comprehending  under  one  roof,  in  almost 
endless  variety,  specimens  of  the  industrial  produc- 
tions, not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  European 
states  generally,  together  with  those  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe.  An  account  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  construction  of  the 
Crj'stal  Palace,  may  be  found  in  the  official  descrip- 
tive and  illustrated  catalogues  and  reports  of  the 
juries. 

Our  limits  preclude  our  entering  into  the  history  of 
national  industrial  exhibitions,  or  to  make  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  the  various  local  exhibitions  of 
works  of  industry  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  such  as  those  at  Cork, 
Sheffield,  Plymouth,  and  Salisbury  in  1852,  Dublin  in 
1853,  and  in  Birmingham  in  1849.  Similar  exhibitions 
were  organized  in  Belgium  in  1830,  in  the  United 
States  in  1853,  at  Munich  in  1854,  and  especiallv  in 
France  in  1798,  1801,  1802,  1806,  1819,  1844,  and  on  a 
large  scale  in  1855.  This  last  is  constituted  on  an 
entirely'  different  basis  from  the  English  Exhibition  of 
1851 ;  being  set  on  foot  by  the  capital  of  a  commercial 
company  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  prospect 
of  remunerative  profits  ;  but  the  State  also  takes  a  dis- 
tinct and  positive  share  in  the  risks  of  the  enterprise, 
as  it  does  with  railways  and  other  works  of  public  util- 
ity. A  certain  percentage  to  the  holders  of  stock  is 
guarantied  by  the  government ;  and  in  right  thereof 
an  imperial  commission  is  appointed  which  exercises 
supreme  control.  Bj*  this  arrangement  the  proprietors 
are  to  receive  whatever  surplus  may  remain  after  all 
expenses  are  paid  ;  whereas  the  £170,000  derived  from 
the  prices  of  admission  to  the  London  Exhibition 
stands  over  as  a  public  trust  fund,  under  royal  charter, 
to  be  applied  to  objects  in  harmony  with  those  for 
which  tiie  exhibition  was  held. 

The  French  Exhibition  is  not  contained  under  one 
roof,  nor  of  the  several  buildings  are  all  intended  to  be 
of  a  temporarj'  character.  The  buildings,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, will  probably  include  a  greater  area  than  the 
Crj-stal  Palace  at  Hyde  Park.  The  main  building  is 
the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  a  permanent  edifice  cf  rec- 
tangular form,  and  with  considerable  pretensions  to 
architectural  eff'ect.  In  this  will  be  exhibited  all  the 
higher  productions  of  manufacturing  industrv.  There 
is  also  the  "Annexe,"  a  shed  4000  feet  long,  parallel 
to  the  Seine,  for  the  exhibition  of  machinery'  and  raw 
produce.  According  to  the  plan,  these  two  structures 
are  connected  by  a  gallery  running  across  the  Champs 
Elj'sees,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  fine  circular  space, 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  productions  of  Sevres,  and 
the  other  national  establishments;  and,  in  addition, 
there  is  an  extra  shed  for  the  exhibition  of  carriages 
and  other  articles  of  great  bulk. — E.  B. 

The  British  government,  in  order  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  British  art  and  industrj'  in 
Paris,  corresponding  to  the  efforts  which  the  French 
government  had  made  in  1851,  granted  £50,000  by  a 
parliamentar\'  vote.  The  assistance  of  public  associa- 
tions and  local  committees  was  also  obtained  for  the 
purpose,  and  special  reports  were  l)y  them  published. 
The  number  of  exhibitors  from  the  United  Kingdom 
was  1555,  and  from  the  British  colonies  1070.  The 
total  numlier  of  exhibitors  was  20,.3.39,  viz. :  10,G91 
from  the  French  empire,  and  10,148  from  foreign 
States,  viz.  :  France,  9790  ;  Algeria,  724  ;  J'rench  col- 
onies, 177;  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt,  15;  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  6 ;  Austria,  1296 ;  Grand  Duch}'  of 
Baden,  88;  Bavaria,  172;  Belgium,  6X6;  Brazil,"  4; 
Duchy  of  Brunswick,  16  ;  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  4  ; 


Denmark,  90 ;  St.  Domingo,  1 ;  Egypt,  6 ;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  24 ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1589 ; 
British  colonies,  985;  Greece,  131;  Republic  of  Gua- 
temala, 7;  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  18;  Hanse  To\\tis, 
89 ;  Grand  Duchj-  of  Hesse,  74  ;  Electorate  of  Hesse, 
14  ;  Principalitj'  of  Lippe-Detmold,  2  ;  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  23 ;  IMexico,  107 ;  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
59  ;  Netherlands,  411  ;  New  Granada,  13  ;  Grand 
Duchj'  of  Oldenburg,  13 ;  Ottoman  Empire,  2 ;  Sand- 
wich Islands,  5  ;  Papal  States,  71 ;  Portugal  (includ- 
ing colonies),  443 ;  Prussia,  1313 ;  Principalities  of 
Reuss  (Elder  and  Younger  Branches),  2 ;  Sardinia, 
198;  Saxony,  96;  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  2 ;  Duchy 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  6 ;  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  11 ; 
Duchj'  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  3 ;  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  1  ;  Principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  2  ; 
Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  1  ;  Spain, 
568  ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  538  ;  Switzerland,  408 ; 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  197 ;  Tunis,  1 ;  United 
States,  130 ;  Wurtemburg,"  207.     Total,  10,148. 

New  York  Exhibition  of  the  Industi-y  of  all  Nations. — 
Although  America  achieved  some  of  the  most  signal 
and  permanentlj'  valuable  results  which  were  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  by  the  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park ;  still  there  was  probably  no  American 
who  saw  our  contributions  in  London  that  did  not  feel 
some  regret  that  thej'  were  not  a  more  just  and  equally 
sustained  exponent  of  our  resources,  industrj',  and 
arts.  But  stronger  and  more  controlling  than  this 
sentiment  was  the  desire  excited  to  afford  the  masses 
in  America  an  opportunity  to  see  the  grand  total  of 
the  world's  industry',  and  the  manifold  productions 
and  applications  of  the  arts  of  design  brought  in  one 
comparative  view.  It  was  seen,  that  while  no  motive 
but  a  proper  regard  for  our  o^vn  position  in  the  great 
famUj'  of  nations  could  have  induced  us,  as  a  people, 
to  send  our  industrial  products  to  Europe,  where  we 
find  a  market  only  for  our  great  staple  raw  materials, 
that  the  fact  of  our  becoming  more  and  more  every 
day  the  great  purchasers  of  the  products  of  European 
skill  and  labor,  expended,  perhaps,  upon  our  own 
products,  would  induce  all  the  manufacturing  states 
of  the  old  world  to  embrace,  eagerly,  an  opportunity 
to  expose  their  products  in  the  New  York  Cr3'stal 
Palace.  This  conviction,  strengthened  by  the  senti- 
ments before  alluded  to,  led  a  few  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  early  in  1852,  to  contem- 
plate the  organization  of  the  effort  whose  results  we 
see.  It  was  not  designed  or  desired  to  reproduce  the 
London  Exhibition,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  must  ever  remain  unexampled ;  but  to  draw 
forth  such  a  representation  of  the  world's  industry  and 
resources  as  would  enable  us  to  measure  the  strength 
and  value  of  our  own,  while  it  indicated  new  aims  for 
our  enterprise  and  skill. 

There  is  no  humiliation  in  the  acknowledgment,  that 
America  has  more  to  gain  from  such  a  comparison  than 
any  other  nation  in  Christendom — and  we  believe  she 
is  also  more  wUling  to  avail  herself  of  the  suggestions 
it  offers.  It  was  obvious  in  the  outset,  that  numerous 
difficulties  would  embarrass  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  an  exhibition  of  industry  in  the  United  States, 
which  should  at  once  be  imiversal  in  its  scope,  and  de- 
void of  the  imputation  of  local  or  sectional  influence. 
These  difficulties  were  inherent  in  the  nature  of  our 
political  institutions.  In  England,  the  suggestion  of 
Prince  Albert  to  the  Society  of  Arts  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  enlisted  not  only  the  cordial  support 
of  the  queen,  but  cverj'  member  of  a  numerous  and 
wealthy  aristocracy  joined  his  hand  in  setting  forward 
the  roj-al  project.  Tlic  government,  however  back- 
ward and  lukewarm  tliey  miglit  have  been  at  first, 
could  not  resist  an  influence  with  which,  as  men,  they 
were  identified.  Then  the  almost  supreme  power  of 
the  London  journals  came  in  to  swell  and  direct  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  to  make  ever}-  Englishman  feel 
that  he  had  an  immediate  ])crsonal  stake  in  the  sue- 
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cess — the  triumphant  and  overwhelming  snccesR — of 
an  enterprise  to  which  the  honor  of  his  sovereij^n,  and 
of  the  nation,  stood  pledged  before  all  mankind. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  such  powerful  motives,  the 
universal  intellect  of  the  United  Kingdom  organized 
itself  in  councils,  committees,  and  juries.  Men  whose 
names  are  identified  with  the  halls  of  science,  of  liter- 
ature, and  of  art,  left  their  tripods,  and  were  found 
heading  the  various  corps  of  hard-working  volunteers 
in  considering  or  perfecting  the  several  details  of  the 
colossal  scheme.  The  rooms  of  the  Royal,  the  Geo- 
logical, the  Geographical,  the  Ethnological,  and  the 
Statistical  Societies,  of  the  Institutions  of  Civil  En- 
gineers and  Architects,  of  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geolog}' — and  even  of  the  staid  and  conservative  Uni- 
versities, were  for  a  time  deserted  to  furnish  men  and 
mind  for  the  emergency.  In  looking  over  the  long 
catalogue  of  councilmen  and  chairmen,  of  commission- 
ers, associates,  and  jurymen,  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion, it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  an  array  of  talent 
and  learning  was  gathered  to  secure  its  success.  Nor 
was  this  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  we  find  in  its  published  lists  men  whose 
names  are  the  guaranty  of  eminent  success,  not  onlv 
in  their  own  departments,  but  in  whatever  they  may 
undertake.  Such  was  the  animus  of  the  London  Ex- 
hibition. Compared  with  this  royal  espousal,  and 
enormous  personal  influence  brought  to  sustain  and 
carry  forward  the  exhibition  of  1851,  the  simple  ma- 
chinery and  resources  of  an  association  of  private 
gentlemen,  however  enterprising,  might  seem  utterlj" 
inadequate.  Let  the  results  decide.  Such  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  and  stands  committed  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  plan.  All  the  world  has 
been  invited  to  co-operate  in  sustaining  the  effort,  and 
the  appeal  has  met  a  response  as  cordial  as  the  design 
is  liberal  and  catholic. 

New  York  was  selected  as  the  localitj-  of  the  exhi- 
bition, because  of  its  great  advantages  as  a  commer- 
cial centre,  and  as  the  chief  entrepot  of  European 
goods.  Had  it  been  proposed  to  limit  the  exhibition 
to  the  products  of  American  industry,  some  place 
more  central,  as  Washington,  Philadelphia,  or  Cincin- 
nati, might  have  been  justlj*  preferred,  but  in  view  of 
the  foreign  department  of  the  scheme,  New  York 
seemed  the  only  place  at  all  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  3d  of  January,  1852,  moved  by  an  enlightened  re- 
gard for  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  the  interests 
of  its  inhal)itants,  granted  a  lease  for  five  years  of 
Reservoir-square  for  this  purpose  upon  two  condi- 
tions :  one,  that  the  building  should  be  constructed  of 
glass  and  iron,  and  the  other,  that  no  single  entrance 
fee  should  exceed  50  cents.  The  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  upon  application,  granted,  on  the 
11th  of  JIarch,  1852,  the  charter  under  which  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industrj'  of  all  Na- 
tions has  been  organized  and  carried  forward.  The 
act  clothed  the  directors  with  all  the  powers  needed  to 
carrj'  out  its  plans,  and  the  Legislature  have  since  that 
time  extended  its  privileges,  so  that  it  can  issue  stock 
to  the  amount  of  .*500,000,  in  place  of  the  original 
limitation  to  .*300,000.  The  Board  of  Directors  first 
met  on  the  17th  of  March,  1852,  and  organized  by  the 
election  of  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  President,  and 
William  Whetten,  Esq.,  as  Secretary.  No  time  was 
lost  in  publishing  and  circulating  a  general  statement 
of  the  objects  of  the  enterprise.  A  call  for  subscri)>- 
tions  to  the  stock  wa.s  mot  in  due  time  by  about  150 
persons  and  firms  coming  forward  to  take  up  the  first 
•i;20O,000.  This  wide  distribution  of  the  interest  in  a 
large  number  of  hands  completely  avoided  the  obnox- 
ious charge,  that  the  undertaking  was  a  speculation 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

The  countenance  and  co-oiM?ration  of  the  general 
govomnicnt  was  sought  with  a  view  to  the  introduc- 


I  tion  of  foreign  goods  into  the  Exhibition  duty  free. 
'  And  official  assurances  were  given  by  Mr.  Maxwell, 
!  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  that  the  build- 
I  ing  of  the  association  would  be  made  a  bonded  ware- 
house, thus  entitling  the  association  to  receive  the 
goods  free  of  duty  while  on  exhibition.  The  influence 
of  the  general  government  was  also  most  cheerfully 
extended  on  behalf  of  the  association  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Mr.  Webster,  then  .Secretar}-  of  State, 
who  wrote  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
at  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  stating  to  them  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  nu- 
merous rea.sons  why  in  his  view  they  should  give  to 
the  association  all  the  aid  and  support  in  their  jKjwer. 
The  ministers  of  foreign  powers  resident  in  the  United 
States  had  previou.sly  responded,  in  terms  of  entire 
cordiality,  to  the  general  circular  of  the  association 
which  had  been  addressed  to  them,  stating  its  plans, 
and  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  European  nations. 
They  all  expressed  their  convictions  that  their  respect- 
ive governments  would  look  with  favor  up>on  the  pro- 
posed exposition,  and  unite  in  sending  to  New  York 
their  most  valued  and  characteristic  objects  of  industry. 
The  leading  foreign  newspapers  also  manifested  a  most 
friendl)'  desire  to  sustain  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  records  of  the  office  contain  the  most 
abundant  evidence  of  their  zealous  support ;  whUe 
the  daily  journals  in  foreign  languages  in  the  United 
States  were  prominent  in  lending  their  services  to  the 
cause. 

The  organization  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
association  was  eflfected  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Charles  Buschek,  of  London,  as  its  general  agent, 
through  whom  details  were  arranged.  This  delicate 
and  important  trust,  involving  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility, required  talents,  knowledge,  and  experience. 
The  association  was  truly  fortunate  in  finding  these 
qualities  combined  in  one  person.  Mr.  Buschek  was 
the  Austrian  commissioner  at  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  through  him  the  co-op)eration  of  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  has  been  secured  to  an  unexpected 
extent.  At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  was  thought  to  be  expedient  to  send  out  to 
Europe  Colonel  G.  W.  Hughes,  of  Man.-land,  to  co- 
operate with  Mr.  Buschek  in  carrj^ing  out  the  plans  of 
the  association.  This  gentleman  added  to  the  weight 
of  his  official  commission  the  influence  of  personal 
qualities,  fitting  him,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  for  his 
delicate  task  of  soliciting  or  directing  the  countenance 
and  support  of  European  governments  in  favor  of  the 
objects  of  the  New  York  Exhibition.  The  result  of 
his  labors  was  the  securing  from  Various  governments 
important  contributions,  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  "New  York  Exhibition  of  the  Indus- 
try of  all  Nations"'  was,  as  a  financial  scheme,  unsuc- 
cessful, yet  its  effects  upon  the  industri-  and  inventive 
powers  of  the  country  were  unquestionably  important. 
These  effects  will  be  felt  for  a  century  to  come,  and 
should  confer  honor  upon  those  enterprising  citizens 
of  the  metropolis  and  State  who  conceived  and  carried 
into  effect  the  plan  now  described.  The  exhibition 
was  closed  in  the  year  1855. 

Exotic.  (Gr.  eiuTiKbc.foreiffn.')  Any  thing  in- 
troduced to  one  countrj-  from  some  other  country.  In 
gardening  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  plants  which  re- 
quire protection  in  winter,  or  to  plants  in  general 
which  are  not  natives. 

Expectation  of  life.  See  I>-srRAXcE. 
Exploring  Expedition  (U.  S.)  consisting  of 
the  IVfirrjjH''.*,  sloop  of  war  ;  Pfacorl;  do,;  Porpoitf, 
liiUi'f,  Fh/iurj  Fhh,  and  Sea  Gull,  smaller  vessels,  un- 
der I-iontenant  Wilkes,  L^.  S.  N..  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  August  IPth,  1838.  Antarctic  continent 
discovered,  July  10,  1839.  Attack  on  the  Fcjees  for 
murd-ring  two  of  the  officers,  July  25,  18^0.  The 
Peawck  lost  on  the  bar  of  Columbia  River.  Julv  184.1 
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The  Viiicmnes  (flag-ship)  returned  to  New  York,  after 
aa  absence  of  nearly  four  years,  June  11,  1842.  Cap- 
tain Wilkes's  Narrative  of  the  Expedition,  in  6  vols, 
imp.  8vo.  and  quarto,  was  published  in  1845.  The 
scientific  reports  of  the  expedition  form  about  20  quarto 
or  folio  volumes. 

Exportation,  in  Commerce,  the  act  of  sending  or 
carrying  commodities  from  one  country  to  another. — 
See  Impokt.\tios  and  Expoktatiox. 

Hxpress.  There  is  no  branch  of  business  in  this 
country  more  extensive  and  important  than  the  ex- 
press service.  The  ever-busy  handmaid  of  trade,  ag- 
riculture, and  the  useful  arts,  there  is  no  community  so 
small  as  not  to  be  susceptible  to  its  usefulness.  Yet, 
while  agriculture,  art,  and  trade  are  world-old,  the  ex- 
press is  comparatively  only  a  thing  of  to-day.  En- 
gland had  no  part  in  creating  it.  Europe  has  done 
nothing  to  establish  it;  and  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
not  dreamed  of  even  in  America,  where  it  is  now  so  in- 
dispensable. Peculiarly  American  in  its  origin  and 
characteristics,  it  has  become  so  thoroughly  interwoven 
with  the  daily  business  of  the  countrj',  that  it  seems 
to  constitute  an  inseparable  portion  of  its  muscle  and 
sinew. 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  "  If  the  express  service 
is  so  indispensable  an  institution  now,  how  did  the 
American  people  do  without  it  prior  to  its  creation?" 
The  fact  is,  that  the  "  expressman"  is  only  an  improve- 
ment (a  great  improvement,  it  is  true)  upon  the  "  com- 
mon carrier"  of  olden  times.  It  was  not  a  very  rare 
thing,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  hear  of  a  special  express 
run  for  a  temporar}'  purpose,  such  as  the  transit  of 
news  of  intense  public  interest,  or  intelligence  of  great 
private  moment.  In  those  cases  the  enterprise  em- 
ployed one  or  more  riders,  with  the  necessary  relays 
of  fleet  horses  at  intervals  upon  the  road.  Browning's 
fine  poem,  "  How  they  brought  the  good  news  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,"  vividly  describes  an  express  of  this 
kind,  bearing  news  of  peace  and  safety  to  that  belea- 
guered city. 

But  the  express  service,  properly  so  called,  does  not 
date  back  bej'ond  the  origin  of  American  railroads. 
Prior  to  that  epoch,  stage-drivers  had  performed  duties 
similar  to  those  now  discharged  by  expressmen ;  and 
"  hagfjage-wagons"  (so  called,  though  they  carried  mer- 
chandise as  well)  served  instead  of  freight-trains. 
With  the  innovation  of  railways,  the  stage-drivers  and 
wagoners  found,  like  Othello,  their  "  occupation  gone." 
The  loss  of  their  services  seriously  incommoded  the 
public ;  but  the  railroad  offered  no  remedy.  Years 
passed ;  trade  and  iptercommunication  between  town 
and  country  suffering,  in  the  mean  while,  from  this 
cause.  At  length,  hardly  realizing  what  an  improve- 
ment he  was  about  to  effect,  William  F.  Harnden,  then 
a  conductor  upon  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad, 
started  the  express  business.  It  M'as  in  the  spring  of 
1839.  The  idea  was  not  original  with  him ;  but  to 
him  is  due  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  put  it 
into  execution. 

The  only  through  route  from  Boston  to  New  York 
at  that  time  (March,  18.39)  was  by  railroad  to  Provi- 
dence, and  thence  to  this  citj',  by  the  steamboats.  W. 
Richmond.  The  Old  Line  of  steamboats  ran  from 
Stonington  to  New  York.  Ilarnden  had  no  paid  agent 
in  this  city  at  the  outset.  The  messengers  (called, 
during  the  first  year  or  two,  conductors)  attended  to  all 
the  business.  Ilarnden  himself  acted  in  that  capaci- 
ty, usually  making  the  trip  in  the  ./.  W.  Richmond, 
and  carrying  his  entire  express  in  an  ordinary  valise. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  o/  Boston  he  would 
hasten  to  deliver  the  parcels  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
customers,  who  were  mostly  booksellers  and  brokers. 

The  express  was  run  by  Ilarnden  some  time  before 
he  made  a  contract  with  the  Old  Line  of  boats  from 
Stonington  to  New  York.  His  mess(;ngcr  paid  regu- 
lar fare,  and  carried  all  the  packages  in  a  carpat-bag 
aiul  trunk.    After  the  lapse  of  six  months  or  a  year,  he 


made  a  contract  with  the  Old  Company  and  the  Ston- 
ington and  Providence  Kailroad  Company  to  run  a  car 
through.  Each  messenger  then  carried  a  season  tick- 
et— obtained  by  holding  a  few  shares  of  the  company's 
stock.  According  to  the  terms  of  that  contract,  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Kailroad  Company  were  enti- 
tled to  one  third  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  express  for 
freight;  and  the  Providence  and  Stonington  Kailroad 
Company  (including,  we  presume,  the  boats)  were  to 
receive  one  third ;  the  residue  to  be  Ilarndeu's.  His 
first  contract  with  the  owners  of  the  J.  W.  Richmond 
was  to  convey  a  car  or  crate  for  him  between  Provi- 
dence and  New  York.  He  took  five  or  six  shares  of 
the  stock,  which  entitled  him  or  his  messenger  to  a  free 
passage. 

The  first  opposition  express  was  run  on  the  4th  of 
Maj',  1840.  Alvin  Adams  made  an  effort  to  contract, 
in  its  behalf,  for  privileges  on  the  Norwich  and  Worces- 
ter route  from  Boston  to  New  York  ;  but  Harnden  be- 
ing at  that  time  better  known,  the  directors  gave  his 
"well-established  express"  the  preference;  so  that  he 
was  like  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  facilities  on  both 
routes.  As  Adams  was  not  to  be  defeated  in  that 
Avay,  he  went  to  Major  Handy,  agent  for  the  Stoning- 
ton line,  and  purchased  two  season  tickets  for  himself 
and  partner,  to  run  as  often  as  they  pleased  between 
Boton  and  New  York,  until  January,  1841 ;  with  no 
other  privilege,  however,  than  to  carry  a  trunk  and 
valise. 

In  the  spring  of  1841,  the  onlj'  express  routes  in  the 
world  were  those  between  New  York  and  Boston ;  but, 
with  a  successful  rival  competing  for  the  business  of 
those  cities,  Harnden  &  Co.  thought  it  due  to  their 
own  credit,  as  pioneers,  to  take  another  stride  or  two, 
and  extend  their  line  south  to  Philadelphia,  and  west 
to  Albany,  in  this  State. 

An  express  was  established  23d  April,  1841,  between 
Boston  and  Albany,  and  another  between  Albany  and 
New  York,  by  Harnden  &  Co. 

About  that  time,  Adams  &  Co.  experienced"  not  a 
little  annoj-ance  from  their  want  of  regular  express 
facilities  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  the}' 
used  an  infinity  of  "  shifts"  to  put  their  parcels  through. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
directors  had  quarreled  with  Harnden  &  Co.  for  non- 
payment of  compensation  alleged  to  be  due  them, 
and  had  stopped  their  express  over  that  road.  Nor 
were  they  more  favorably  disposed  to  make  a  similar 
contract  with  any  one  else.  Still,  at  his  ]iartner's  so- 
licitation, Adams  went  to  Philadelphia  to  apply  for  a 
contract.  Stevens,  who  represented  the  Board  upon 
that  occasion,  gave  him  a  very  decided  refusal  at  once. 
Adams  then  made  another  proposition ;  viz.,  to  do  the 
express  business  over  that  railroad  in  connection  with 
the  company ;  the  latter  to  allow  Adams  &  Co.  a  por- 
tion of  the  avails.  This  impressed  Stevens  more  fa- 
vorably, and  the  immediate  result  was  a  contract  that 
Adams  &  Co.  should  fill  a  certain  number  of  crates  dai- 
ly, and  deliver  the  goods,  receiving  for  their  trouble  a 
certain  portion  of  the  freight  money ;  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  have  the  rest. 

In  1842  Ilarnden  &  Co.'s  Boston  and  Albany  Ex- 
press was  bought  out  by  its  Springfield  agent,  tiie  en- 
terprising Colonel  Thompson,  and  called  Thompson  & 
Co.'s  Express.  Messrs.  Melcher  and  Johnson  are  his 
partners.  Gay  &  Co.  (Gay  and  Littlefield)  started  an 
express  between  Boston  and  New  York,  via  Stoning- 
ton, in  1842.  They  carried  only  a  trunk  of  parcels, 
and  had  no  contract.  Gay  would  run  one  way,  and 
Littlefield  the  other;  and  each  had  the  profits  which 
he  haiipened  to  make  upon  each  day's  work,  and  pock- 
eted the  same,  without  being  expected  to  render  an 
account  to  his  nominal  partner.  This  arrangement, 
apparently  so  primitive  and  simple,  did  not  work  well 
in  the  long  run,  and  Littlefield  retired  from  it.  Kins- 
Icy  next  joined  Gay,  and  the  firm  was  st3'lcd  Gay  & 
Kinsley.    The  latter,  for  some  years  past  president  of 
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a  bank  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  has  become  eminent 

as  .in  expressman. 

In  1H44  there  were  expresses  between  Boston  and 
Lowell,  Boston  and  Salem,  and  on  one  or  two  other 
short  routes  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  were  increas- 
ing. The  first  express  west  of  Buffalo  was  established 
April  1,  184.5,  under  the  name  of  Wells  &  Co.  The 
members  of  that  firm  were  Henry  Wells,  W.  G.  Fargo, 
and  D.  Dunning.  For  the  want  of  railroad  facilities 
(and  when  the  steamers  were  laid  ujij,  it  Avas  a  wagon 
express  between  Butlalo  and  Detroit.  In  February, 
1847,  W.  (j.  Fargo  and  William  A.  Livingston  became 
sole  proprietors  of  the  express  west  of  Buffalo,  imder 
the  style  of  "  Livingston  &  Fargo."  The  latter  is  de- 
serving of  honorable  mention  for  his  industry,  perse- 
verance, and  sound  sense.  Wells  &  Co.'s  line  extend- 
ed from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  via  Albanj'. 

W.  F.  Ilarnden  &  Co.'s  Fortiijn  Express  elicited  the 
applause  of  the  community,  and  gave  an  eclat,  at  home 
and  aliroad,  to  their  already  well-known  name.  Still, 
it  by  no  means  contributed  to  the  advantage  of  their 
express  in  the  United  States.  It  only  served  to  divide 
and  weaken  their  energies.  The  result  was,  that  the 
more  concentrated  efforts  of  their  rivals  here  met  with 
a  larger  share  of  success,  and  in  184G  Adams  &  Co.'s 
business  between  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
was  more  valuable  than  Ilarnden  &  Co.'s. 

Canada  was  without  an  express  until  Virgil  &  Rice 
started  one  from  Troy  to  Montreal,  via  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  in  the  summer,  and  by  wagons  and  stages  in  the 
winter.  This,  we  think,  was  in  1847  or  1848.  Subse- 
quently Rice  retired,  and  Messi's.  Virgil  &  Co.  con- 
tracted with  the  Saratoga  Railroad  for  a  car.  The  ex- 
press from  New  York  to  Troy  was  owned  by  Pullen  & 
Co.,  who  in  the  year  1849  miited  with  Virgil  &  Co., 
under  the  style  of  Pullen,  Virgil,  &  Co.  Under  the 
management  of  these  experienced  and  able  men,  the 
business  was  nursed  and  tended  with  most  praisewor- 
thy perseverance,  until  it  grew  to  considerable  import- 
ance. 

In  1849  a  new  order  of  express  service  was  destined  to 
spring  up.  The  "  California  gold  fever"  had  broken 
out,  and  thousands  of  j'oung  men  were  thronging  to 
the  newly-acquired  Golconda,  when  Daniel  Hale  Has- 
kell, a  highly-esteemed  clerk  in  Adams  &  Co.'s  Bos- 
ton office,  suggested  to  his  employers  tlifc  expediency 
of  establishing  a  California  express.  With  character- 
istic prudence,  Adams  &  Dinsmore  at  first  opposed  the 
proposition  ;  foreseeing  that  the  most  important  point 
of  operations  must  necessarily  be  in  San  Francisco, 
many  thousands  of  miles  beyond  their  sujjervision,  and 
they  preferred  to  have  all  their  business  where  they 
could  give  it  their  frequent  personal  inspection.  IIow- 
ever,  they  at  length  yielded  to  Ilaskell's  solicitations, 
and  he  went  out  to  San  Francisco  in  the  steamer  of 
September,  1849,  to  act  as  their  partner  in  the  proposed 
business.  The  building  which  he  took  for  an  express- 
office  was  a  little  shanty,  of  which  I.  C.  AVoods  was  ei- 
ther the  owner  or  the  owner's  agent.  As  the  business 
increased  rapidly,  this  building  had  to  be  ])icced  out, 
or  extended  in  depth  every  few  weeks,  to  hold  the  nml- 
titudcs  which  thronged  to  it  to  hear  the  news,  obtain 
or  send  letters,  and  remit  their  gold  dust.  The  enter- 
prise compensated  beyond  the  most  sanguine  dreams 
of  its  sanguine  projector.  Let  us  give  some  idea  of  the 
prices. 

The  charge  made  by  Adams  &  Co.  for  freight,  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  was  seventy-five  cents  per 
pound  for  packages  not  exceeding  fifteen  jiounds  each  ; 
and  for  parcels  of  less  weight,  not  bulky,  such  price 
was  made  as  could  be  agreed  upon.  Three  dollars  was 
their  price  for  conveying  an  ordinary-sized  daguerreo- 
type;  twelve  dollars  for  a  parcel  not  larger  than  a 
common  size  novel;  and  this  was  always  exacteil  in 
advance.  It  was  paid  cheerfully  and  without  any  hag- 
gling. Since  then  the  prices  have  fallen  about  GO  per 
cent. 


Upon  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Chagres  with  the 
express,  the  freight  would  be  sent  ashore  in  boats — a 
tedious  and  perilous  job,  for  the  sea  usually  ran  high, 
and  the  boats  were  frequently  swamped.  At  Chagres 
it  was  transferred  to  river-canoes,  and  propelled  fiy  na- 
tives to  Cruces,  where  it  was  again  transferred  and 
placed  upon  the  backs  of  mules,  which  bore  it  (by  a 
road  that  would  have  defied  the  locomotion  of  any  oth- 
er kind  of  beast)  to  Panama,  where  the  Pacific  steam- 
ship awaited  to  convey  it  to  San  P'rancisco.  Being 
liable  to  be  saturated  with  water  in  being  carried  ashore 
at  Chagres,  and  in  crossing  the  Isthmus,  by  reason  of 
rains  and  streams,  it  was  required  of  shippers  to  put 
up  their  merchandise  in  water-proof  packages.  The 
load  of  a  mule  rarely  exceeded  .3fX)  ll>».  Usuallv  he 
bore  two  oblong  boxes  or  trunks  weighing  not  over  125 
lbs.  each. 

Another  class  of  messengers  to  which  Adams  &  Co.'s 
express  in  California  gave  rise  were  wont  to  perform 
their  service  on  horseback  between  San  Francisco  (and 
other  towns)  and  the  numerous  "  diggins."  Sometimes 
they  made  use  of  mules;  but  in  either  case  the  beasts 
must  be  sure  and  swift  of  foot  and  easy  under  the  sad- 
dle, or  they  were  discarded  and  better  procured  in 
their  stead.  To  be  able  and  willing  to  run  fleetly  at 
a  word  from  its  rider,  was  a  sine  qua  ncn  in  the  steed 
of  an  express  messenger ;  and  there  are  heard  wonder- 
ful stories  of  the  time  made,  under  the  saddle,  in  this 
service. 

Tlic  express  companies  may  be  said  to  influence 
the  domestic  exchanges  of  the  countrj-,  inasmuch  as 
they  transport  nearly  all  the  specie  and  bullion,  as 
well  as  considerable  portions  of  the  bank-notes,  bills 
of  exchange,  drafts,  bonds,  and  other  securities;  and 
the  price  of  exchange  between  one  city  and  another 
depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  express  charges  for 
conveyance.  The  rates  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
bank-notes  is  usually  fixed  by  contract  in  writing,  and 
are  low.  For  instance,  between  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati, 900  miles,  one  dollar  per  thousand.  The  total 
value  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  express  business 
was  valued  in  1856  at  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Four 
years  ago,  the  entire  number  of  miles  of  express  routes 
in  America  was  estimated  at  25,000.  As  facilities  have 
been  increased,  and  express  routes  extended,  the  whole 
distance  traveled  by  express  daily  is  probably  not  less 
than  28,000.  The  multifarious  lines  stretch  in  everj* 
direction,  crossing  each  other  like  the  threads  of  the 
spider's  web.  And  now  we  find  the  principal  express- 
men undertaking  the  enterprise  of  conveying  the  Unit- 
ed States  mail  overland  to  California.  September  15, 
1857,  Messrs.  Butterfield,  Dinsmore,  Fargo,  and  others, 
executed  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  The  contract, 
which  is  to  run  six  years,  is  to  go  into  effect  twelve 
months  from  that  date.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  is  the  price  to  be  paid  the  contractors.  The 
extraordinary  character  of  the  labor  thus  confidently 
assumed  can  hardly  be  appreciated  until  the  work  shall 
have  been  accomplished.  Certainly  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  route  is  an  ai)propriate  reward  for 
express  enterprise. — For  a  full  history  of  the  express 
business, sec  Bankers'  Magazine.  New  York,  September, 
1857. 

Extract,  or  Extractive  Matter.  The  term 
extract  is  api)lied  in  pharmacy  to  the  brown  substance 
which  remains  after  the  evaporation  of  certain  decoc^ 
tions  or  infusions  of  vegetables;  thus  we  have  extract 
of  bark,  ej-tract  of'  rhubarb,  and  so  on.  These  extracts 
are  usually  mixtures  of  gum,  starch,  sugar,  or  other 
soluble  matters,  along  with  a  certain  portion  of  a  pe- 
culiar vegetable  principle  of  a  brown  color,  or  which 
becomes  so  by  exposure  to  air,  and  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  scarcely  soluble  in  other.  It 
combines  with  alumina,  and  is  often  the  basis  of  brown 
dyes  ;  it  is  this  principle  which  chemists  call  e-itractire, 
and  which  is  frequently  closely  allied  to  various  forms 
of  coloring  matter. 
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Fac-simile  (Lat.  facere,  to  make,  and  simile, 
like),  expressed  in  French  hy  Jais-semblable,  signifies 
an  exact  and  faithful  copy  of  any  "writing,  engraving, 
or  other  work  of  art. 

Factor,  an  agent  employed  by  some  one  individ- 
ual or  individuals,  to  transact  business  on  his  or  their 
account.  He  is  not  generally  resident  in  the  same 
place  as  his  principal,  but  usuallj'  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. He  is  authorized,  either  by  letter  of  attomej' 
or  otherwise,  to  receive,  buy,  and  sell  goods  and 
merchandise  ;  and,  generally,  to  transact  all  sorts  of 
business  on  account  of  his  employers,  under  such  lim- 
itations and  conditions  as  the  latter  may  choose  to  im- 
pose. A  verj'  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
this  and  most  other  countries,  is  now  carried  on  bj" 
means  of  factors  or  agents.  Factors  and  brokers  are, 
in  some  respects,  nearly  identical,  but  in  others  they 
are  radically  different.  "  A  factor,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Holroyd,  "  differs  materially  from  a  broker.  The 
former  is  a  person  to  whom  goods  are  sent  or  con- 
signed ;  and  he  has  not  onh-  the  possession,  but,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  usual  to  advance  money  upon 
them,  has  also  a  special  property  in  them,  and  a  gene- 
ral lien  upon  them.  When,  therefore,  he  sells  in  his 
own  name,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  ;  and 
it  may  be  right,  therefore,  that  the  principal  should  be 
bound  by  the  consequences  of  such  sale.  Eut  the  case 
of  a  broker  is  different ;  he  has  not  the  possession  of 
the  goods,  and  so  the  vendor  can  not  be  deceived  hy 
the  circumstance  ;  and,  besides,  the  employing  a  per- 
son to  sell  goods  as  a  broker  does  not  authorize  him  to 
sell  in  his  own  name.  If,  therefore,  he  sells  in  his 
own  name,  he  acts  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authorit}'^ ; 
and  his  principal  is  not  bound." 

A  factor  is  usually  paid  by  a  percentage  or  commis- 
sion on  the  goods  he  sells  or  buys.  If  he  act  under  what 
is  called  a  del  credere  commission,  that  is,  ij"  he  guar- 
anty the  price  of  the  goods  sold  on  account  of  his  princi- 
pal, he  receives  an  additional  percentage  to  indemnif}- 
him  for  this  additional  responsibility.  In  cases  of  this 
sort  the  factor  stands  in  the  vendee's  place,  and  must 
answer  to  the  principal  for  the  value  of  the  goods  sold. 
But  where  the  factor  undertakes  no  responsibilit}',  and 
intimates  that  he  acts  only  on  account  of  another,  it  is 
clearlj-  established  that  he  is  not  liable  in  the  event  of 
the  vendee's  failing.  The  sound  maxim,  that  the 
principal  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  pre- 
vails universally  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  In 
order  to  bind  the  principal,  it  is  necessary  only  that 
third  parties  should  deal  bona  fide  with  the  agent,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  should  he  conformable  to 
the  common  usage  and  mode  of  dealing.  Thus,  a  factor 
may  sell  goods  upon  credit,  that  being  in  the  ordinary- 
course  of  conducting  mercantile  affairs ;  but  a  stock 
broker,  though  acting  bond  fide,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  benefit  of  his  principal,  can  not  sell  stock  upon 
credit,  unless  he  have  special  instructions  to  that  effect ; 
that  being  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  business. 

A  sale  bj'  a  factor  creates  a  contract  between  the 
owner  and  buj-er ;  and  this  rule  holds  even  in  cases 
where  the  factor  acts  upon  a  del  credere  commission. 
Hence,  if  a  factor  sell  goods,  and  the  owner  give  notice 
to  the  buyer  to  pay  the  price  to  him,  and  not  to  the  fac- 
tor, the  bu3'er  will  not  be  justified  in  afterward  paying 
the  factor,  and  the  owner  may  bring  his  action  against 
the  buj'er  for  the  price,  unless  the  factor  has  a  lien 
thereon.  But  if  no  such  notice  be  given,  a  paj-ment 
to  the  individual  selling  is  quite  sufficient.  If  a  fac- 
tor buy  goods  on  account  of  his  principal,  where  he  is 
accustomed  so  to  do,  the  contract  of  tlie  factor  binds 
the  principal  to  a  performance  of  the  liargain  ;  and  the 
principal  is  tlie  person  to  be  sued  for  non-performance. 


But  it  is  ruled,  that  if  a  factor  enter  into  a  charter- 
party  of  affreightment  with  the  master  of  a  ship,  the 
contract  obliges  him  only,  unless  he  lade  the  vessel 
with  his  principal's  goods,  in  which  case  the  principal 
and  lading  become  liable,  and  not  the  factor.  Where 
a  factor,  who  is  authorized  to  sell  goods  in  his  own 
name,  makes  the  buyer  debtor  to  himself ;  then, 
though  he  be  not  answerable  to  the  principal  for  the 
debt,  if  the  money  be  not  paid,  yet  he  has  a  right  to 
receive  it,  if  it  be  paid,  and  his  receipt  is  a  sufficient 
discharge  ;  the  factor  may,  in  such  a  case,  enforce  the 
paj-ment  by  action,  and  the  bu3-er  can  not  defend  him- 
self by  alleging  that  the  principal  was  indebted  to  him 
in  more  than  the  amount. 

"Where  a  factor,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  "dealing 
for  a  principal,  but  concealing  that  principal,  delivers 
goods  in  his  own  name,  the  person  contracting  with 
him  has  a  right  to  consider  him,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  the  principal ;  and  though  the  real  principal 
may  appear,  and  bring  an  action  on  that  contract 
against  the  purchaser  of  the  goods,  yet  that  purchaser 
maj-  set  oft'  anj'  claim  he  maj'  have  against  the  factor, 
in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  principal." 

Merchants  employing  the  same  factor  run  the  joint 
risk  of  his  actions,  although  thej'  are  strangers  to  each 
other ;  thus,  if  different  merchants  remit  to  a  factor 
different  bales  of  goods,  and  the  factor  sell  them  as  a 
single  lot  to  an  individual  who  is  to  pay  one  moiety  of 
the  price  down  and  the  other  at  six  months'  end  ;  if 
the  buyer  fail  before  the  second  pajinent,  each  mer- 
chant must  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the  loss,  and 
be  content  to  accept  his  dividend  of  the  money  ad- 
vanced.— Beaaves,  Lex.  Merc. 

A  factor  emploj-ed,  without  his  knowledge,  in  ne- 
gotiating an  illegal  or  fraudulent  transaction,  has  an 
action  against  his  principal.  On  this  ground  it  was 
decided,  that  a  merchant  who  had  consigned  counter- 
feit jewels  to  his  factor,  representing  them  to  be  genu- 
ine, should  make  full  compensation  to  the  factor  for 
the  injurj'  done  to  him  by  being  concerned  in  such  a 
transaction,  as  well  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the 
jewels  had  been  sold. 

The  office  of  a  factor  or  agent  being  one  of  verj- 
great  trust  and  responsibility,  those  who  undertake  it 
are  bound,  both  legallj-  and  morally,  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  the  utmost  fidelitj-  and  circumspection.  A 
factor  should  take  the  greatest  care  of  his  principal's 
goods  in  his  hands  ;  he  should  be  punctual  in  advising 
him  as  to  his  transactions  on  his  behalf,  in  sales  pur- 
chases, freights,  and,  more  particularly,  bills  of  ex- 
change ;  he  should  deviate  as  seldom  as  possible  from 
the  terms,  and  never  from  the  spirit  and  tenor,  of  the 
orders  he  receives  as  to  the  sale  of  commodities ;  in 
the  execution  of  a  commission  for  purchasing  goods, 
he  should  endeavor  to  conform  as  closely  as  practica- 
ble to  his  instructions  as  to  the  quality  or  kind  of 
goods  ;  if  he  give  more  for  them  than  he  is  authorized, 
they  may  be  thrown  on  his  hands  ;  but  he  is  bound  to 
Inij-  them  for  as  nmch  less  as  he  possibl}'  can.  After 
the  goods  are  bought,  he  must  dispose  of  them  accord- 
ing to  order.  If  he  send  them  to  a  dift'erent  place 
from  that  to  which  he  was  directed,  they  will  be  at  his 
risk,  unless  the  principal,  on  getting  advice  of  the 
transaction,  consent  to  acknowledge  it. 

A  factor  who  sells  a  commodity  under  the  price  he 
is  ordered,  may  be  obliged  to  make  good  the  difference, 
unless  the  commodity  be  of  a  perishable  nature  and  not 
in  a  condition  longer  to  he  kept.  And  if  he  purchase 
goods  for  another  at  a  fixed  rate,  and,  their  price  hav- 
ing afterward  risen,  he  fraudulently  takes  them  to 
himself,  and  sends  them  somewhere  else,  in  order  to 
secure  an  advantage,  he  will  be  found,  by  the  custom 
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of  merchants,  liable  in  damages  to  his  principal.  If  a 
factor,  in  conformity  with  a  merchant's  orders,  buy 
with  his  mone}-,  or  on  his  credit,  a  commodity  he  is 
directed  to  purchase,  and,  without  giving  advice  of  the 
transaction,  sells  it  again  at  a  profit,  appropriating  that 
profit  to  himself,  the  merchant  may  recover  it  from  him, 
and  have  him  amerced  f(»r  fraud.  If  a  factor  buy,  con- 
formably to  his  instructions,  goods  of  which  he  is  roh- 
hed,  or  which  suffer  some  unavoidable  injur}',  he  is  dis- 
charged, and  the  loss  falls  on  the  principal.  Hut  if  the 
goods  be  stoli'ii  from  tlie  factor,  he  will  not  be  so  easil}' 
discharged  ;  for  tlie  fact  of  their  having  been  abstracted 
by  stealth,  and  not  ]>y  violence,  raises  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  he  had  not  taken  that  reasonalde  care  of  them 
which  was  incunilient  upon  him.  If,  however,  he  can 
prove  that  the  goods  were  lodged  in  a  place  of  security, 
and  that  he  had  not  l)een  guilty  of  positive  negligence, 
nor  exercised  less  care  toward  them  than  toward  his 
own  pro])erty,  he  will  not  be  held  responsible  even  for 
a  theft  committed  bj'  his  servants.^ToNES  on  Bail- 
ments, 2d  ed.,  p.  7C  ;  Ciiitty  on  Commercial  Law,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  368. 

If  a  factor,  having  monej^  in  his  hands  belonging  to 
his  principal,  neglect  to  insure  a  ship  and  goods,  ac- 
cording to  order,  he  must,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  mis- 
carrying, make  good  the  damage ;  and  if  he  make  any 
composition  with  the  insurers  after  insurance,  without 
orders  to  that  effect,  he  is  answerable  for  the  whole 
insurance.  A  principal  at  th6  end  of  a  verj-  long  let- 
ter, directed  his  agent  thus  :  "  Observe,  the  premium 
on  this  value  is  also  to  be  insured."  But  the  agent, 
not  noticing  this  sentence,  neglected  to  insure  the 
premium ;  and  being  sued,  was  held  liable  for  the 
omission.  If  goods  are  remitted  to  a  factor,  and  he 
make  a  false  entry  of  them  at  the  custom-house,  or 
land  them  without  entrv,  and  they  are,  in  conse- 
quence, seized  or  forfeited,  he  is  bound  to  make  good 
the  damage  to  his  principal ;  but  if  the  factor  make 
his  entry  according  to  invoice  or  letters  of  advice,  and 
these  proving  erroneous,  the  goods  are  seized,  he  is 
discharged.  It  is  now  a  settled  point,  that  a  factor 
has  a  lien  on  goods  consigned  to  him,  not  only  for  in- 
cidental charges,  but  as  an  item  of  mutual  account  for 
the  balance  due  to  him  so  long  as  he  remains  in  pos- 
session. If  he  be  surety  in  a  bond  for  his  principal, 
he  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  sold  by  him  on  account  of 
such  principal,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  he  is  bound 
for. 

It  being  the  general  rule  of  law  "  that  property  does 
not  change  while  in  transitu,"  or  in  the  hands  of  a  car- 
rier, a  consignment  made  before  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
consignor,  but  not  arriving  till  after,  remains  the 
property  of  the  consignor,  except,  indeed,  where  the 
delivery  is  made  by  the  order  and  upon  the  account  of 
the  consignee,  and  is  a  complete  alienation  from  tlie 
consignor.  In  tlie  case,  therefore,  of  a  consignment 
to  a  factor,  the  property  remains  the  consignor's,  and 
passes  into  the  hands  of  his  assignees.  When  a  factor 
has  a  lien  on  goods,  he  has  a  right  to  the  price,  though 
received  after  the  bankruptcy.  Where  general  or  un- 
limited orders  are  given  to  a  factor,  he  is  left  to  buy 
and  sell  on  the  best  conditions  he  can.  An<l  if  detri- 
ment arise  to  a  principal  from  the  proceedings  of  a  fac- 
tor acting  under  such  autliority,  he  has  no  redress, 
unless  he  can  show  that  he  acted  fraudulently  or  with 
gross  negliijence.  A  factor  or  broker  acting  against  the 
interest  of  his  principal,  can  not  even  receive  his  com- 
mission. If  he  pay  money  on  account  of  his  principal, 
without  being  autliorizcd,  he  can  not  recover  it  back. 
An  agent  can  not  delegate  his  rights  to  another  so  as 
to  bind  the  principal,  unless  expressly  authorized  to 
nominate  a  sub-agent. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  general  powers 
and  liabilitios  of  factors  and  agents,  sec  Kknt's  Com- 
mentarits ;  PAitsoxson  Mercantile  Contrnrls  ;  Story  om 
Contracts ;  Beawe's  Aw  Afercatoria,  arts.  Factors,  Su- 
percarffoes,  etc. ;  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii., 


c.  .3.  ;  WooLRYCH  on  Commercial  Law ;  see  also  the 
article  Bhokeu. 

Under  the  law  with  respect  to  the  transactions  of 
factors  or  agents  on  third  parties  that  prevailed  down 
to  the  act  G  Geo.  4,  c.  04,  it  was  held,  that  a  factor,  as 
such,  had  no  authority  to  pledge,  but  only  to  sell  the 
goods  of  his  principal  ;  and  it  was  repeatedl}'  decided 
that  a  principal  might  recover  Ijack  goods  on  which  a 
bonilfide  advance  of  money  had  been  made  by  a  third 
party,  without  his  being  bound  to  repay  such  advance  ; 
and  notwithstanding  this  third  party  was  wholly  igno- 
rant that  the  individual  pledging  the  gtKjd-s  held  them 
as  a  mere  factor  or  agent.  It  used  also  to  be  held, 
that  bond  fide  purchasers  of  goods  from  factors  or 
agents  not  vested  with  the  power  of  sale,  might  be 
made  liable  to  pay  the  price  of  the  goods  a  second  time 
to  the  real  owner.  The  extreme  hardship  and  injuri- 
ous influence  of  such  regulations  is  obvious.  It  Ls  the 
business  of  a  principal  to  .satisfy  himself  as  to  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  factor  or  agent  he  employs  ; 
and  if  he  make  a  false  estimate  of  them,  it  is  more 
equitable,  surely,  that  he  should  be  the  sufferer,  than 
those  who  have  no  means  of  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
matter. 

"  All  agents  who  sell  goods  for  their  principals,  and 
guaranty  the  price,  are  said  abroad  to  act  under  a  del 
credere  commission.  In  this  country,  this  phrase  is 
seldom  used,  nor  is  such  guaranty  usual.  See  Del 
Credere  Commission. 

' '  Generally,  neither  factor  nor  broker  can  claim  their 
commissions  until  their  whole  service  be  performed, 
and  in  good  faith,  and  with  proper  skill,  care,  and  in- 
dustry. But  if  the  service  begins,  and  is  interrupted 
wholly  without  their  fault,  the}'  may  claim  a  propor- 
tionate compensation.  If  either  bargains  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  his  employer,  he  will  not  be  permitted 
to  derive  any  oompensation  for  ser\ices  rendered  to 
other  persons.  Nor  can  either  have  anj'  valid  claim 
against  any  one  for  illegal  services,  or  those  which 
violate  morality  or  public  policy. 

"A  principal  can  not  revoke  an  authority  given  to  a 
factor,  after  advances  made  by  the  factor,  without  re- 
paying or  securing  the  factor. 

"  The  distinction  between  a.  foreign  anA.  a  domestic 
factor  is  quite  important.  A  domestic  factor  is  one 
who  is  employed  and  acts  in  the  same  country  with 
his  principal.  A  foreign  factor  is  one  employed  by  a 
principal  who  lives  in  a  different  countrj*.  And  a 
foreign  factor  is  as  to  third  parties,  for  most  purposes, 
and  under  most  circumstances,  a  principal.  Thus 
they  can  not  sue  the  principal,  because  they  are  suj)- 
posed  to  contract  with  the  factor  alone,  and  on  hi;; 
credit,  although  the  principal  may  sue  them  ;  and  a 
foreign  factor  is  personally  liable,  although  he  fully 
disclose  his  agency,  and  his  principal  is  known.  But 
this  doctrine  is  not  extended  to  cases  where  a  contract 
for  personal  services  is  made  in  the  country'  where  the 
factor  is  doing  business,  by  a  person  resident  there ; 
but  the  contract  is  to  be  performed  or  executed  in  the 
country- where  the  principal"  resides.  For,  if  such  a 
contract  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  principal,  he  alone 
is  responsible,  (hie  who  deals  with  a  domestic  f.ictor 
may  sue  the  principal,  unless  it  is  shown  that  credit 
was  given  exclu.«ively  to  the  factor.  And  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  distinction,  and  the  rules  founded  upon  it, 
we  hold,  on  the  weight  of  authority,  that  our  states  are 
foreign  to  each  other. 

"  ICvery  factor  is  bound  to  reasonable  care  ;  and  he 
is  liable  for  a  loss  by  lire,  or  robber}-,  or  other  accident 
occurring  without  his  default,  if  he  had  previou.<ly  done 
some  Avroiigful  act,  without  which  the  property  might 
have  been  safe.  And  this  rule  would  apply  even  to 
a  gratuitous  agent." — Parsoxs'  Mercantile  Law,  pp. 
158-16>. 

Factorage,  or  Commission,  the  allowance  given 
to  factors  by  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc..  wh« 
employ  them :  it  is  a  percentage  on  the  goods  they 
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purchase  or  sell  on  account  of  their  principals,  and 
varies  in  different  countries,  and  as  it  refers  to  differ- 
ent articles.  It  is  customarj-  for  factors,  as  observed 
in  the  previous  article,  to  insure  the  debts  due  to  those 
for  whom  they  sell  for  an  additional,  or  del  credere 
commission,  generally  averaging  from  1^  to  2  per  cent. 
Factorage  or  commission  is  also  frequently  charged  at 
a  certain  rate  per  cask,  or  other  package,  measure,  or 
weight,  especially  when  the  factor  is  onty  employed 
to  receive  or  deliver :  this  commission  is  usually 
fixed  by  special  agreement  between  the  merchant  and 
factor. 

Factory,  in  commerce,  a  place  where  merchants 
and  factors  reside,  to  negotiate  business  for  themselves 
and  their  correspondents  on  commission. 

Fairs  and  Markets.  These  institutions  are  very 
closely  allied.  A  fair,  as  the  term  is  now  generall}' 
understood,  is  onl}'  a  greater  species  of  market  recur- 
ring at  more  distant  intervals.  Both  are  appropriated 
to  the  sale  of  one  or  more  species  of  goods,  the  hiring 
of  servants  or  laborers,  etc.  :  but  fairs  are,  in  most 
cases,  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  for 
whose  amusement  various  exhibitions  are  got  up. 
Fairs  and  wakes  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  were  first 
instituted  in  England  hy  Alfred,  A.  d.  886. — Spelman. 
They  were  established  by  order  of  Gregorj'  VII.  in 
1708,  and  termed  Ferm,  at  which  the  monks  celebrated 
the  festival  of  their  patron  saint ;  the  vast  resort  of 
people  occasioned  a  great  demand  for  goods,  wares, 
etc.  Thej^  were  called  wakes  from  the  people  making 
merry  during  the  vigil  or  eve.  Fairs  were  estaVjlished 
In  France  and  England  by  Charlemagne  and  William 
the  Conqueror,  about  A.  d.  800  in  the  first,  and  1071 
in  the  latter  kingdom.  The  fairs  of  Baucaire,  Falaise, 
andLeipsic,  are  the  most  famous  in  Europe.  See  E.  B. 
— Haydn. 

1.  Origin  of  Fairs. — Institutions  of  *his  sort  are  pe- 
culiarlj'  servicable  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  and 
in  rude  and  inland  countries.  The  number  of  shops, 
and  the  commodities  in  them,  are  then  either  compar- 
atively limited,  or  they  are  but  little  frequented  by 
dealers ;  so  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all,  that 
fairs  should  be  established,  and  merchants  induced  to 
attend  them.  For  this  purpose  various  privileges 
have  been  annexed  to  fairs,  and  numerous  facilities  af- 
forded to  the  disposal  of  property  in  them.  To  give 
them  a  greater  degree  of  solemnity,  thej'  were  origin- 
ally, both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  associated 
with  religious  festivals.  In  most  places,  indeed,  they 
are  stUl  held  on  the  same  day  with  the  wake  or  feast 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated  ;  and,  till 
the  practice  was  prohibited,  it  was  customary  in  En- 
gland to  hold  them  in  churchyards  ! — (Jacob's  Law 
Diet.,  art.  Fair.')  But  since  the  growth  of  towns,  and 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  the  disposal  and  purchase 
of  all  sorts  of  produce  at  the  weekly  or  monthlj'  mark- 
ets held  in  them,  the  utility  of  fairs,  in  this  countrj-  at 
least,  has  verj'  much  diminished  ;  they  have  also  lost 
much  of  their  ancient  splendor  ;  and,  though  some  of 
them  are  still  well  attended,  and  of  real  use,  a  good 
number  might  be  advantageousl}'  suppressed.  But  it 
is  far  otherwise  in  inland  countries,  where  the  facilities 
for  carrj-ing  on  commercial  transactions  are  compar- 
atively circumscribed.  There  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  certain  convenient  places  and  specified 
periods  should  be  appointed  for  the  bringing  together 
of  commodities  and  dealers.  This  is  not  only  the 
readiest  and  best  means  of  promoting  commerce,  but 
also  of  softening  national  antipathies,  and  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  products,  arts,  and  customs  of  other 
countries. 

2.  Estahlishment  of  Eru/lish  Fairs. — No  fair  can  be 
holden  without  grant  from  the  crown,  or  a  prescrip- 
tion which  supposes  such  grant.  And  before  a  patent 
is  granted,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  writ  of  «<Z  quod  damnum 
executed  and  returned,  that  it  may  not  be  issued  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  similar  establishment  already  exist- 


ing. The  grant  usuallj'  contains  a  clause  that  it  shall 
not  be  to  the  hurt  of  another  fair  or  market ;  but  this 
clause,  if  omitted,  will  be  implied  in  law ;  for  if  the 
franchise  occasion  damage  either  to  the  king  or  a  sub- 
ject, in  this  or  any  other  respect,  it  will  be  revoked  ; 
and  a  person  whose  ancient  title  is  prejudiced  is  enti- 
tled to  have  a  scire  facias  in  the  king's  name  to  repeal 
the  letters  patent.  If  his  ilajesty  grant  power  to  hold 
a  fair  or  market  in  a  particular  place,  the  lieges  can 
resort  to  no  other,  even  though  it  be  inconvenient. 
But  if  no  place  be  appointed,  the  grantees  ma}'  keep 
the  fair  or  market  where  they  please,  or  rather  where 
thej'  can  most  convenientlj'. 

3.  Time  of  holding  Fairs  and  3Iarlcets. — These  are 
either  determined  by  the  letters  patent  appointing  the 
fair  or  market,  or  b}'  usage.  The  statute  2  Edw.  3. 
enacts,  that  the  duration  of  the  fair  shall  be  declared 
at  its  commencement,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  contin- 
ued beyond  the  specified  time.  Hy  statute  5  Edw.  3, 
anj'  merchant  selling  goods  after  the  stipulated  time 
is  to  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  goods  sold. 

4.  Effects  of  Sales  in  Fairs  and  Markets. — A  bona  fide 
sale  made  in  a  fair  or  open  market,  in  general,  trans- 
fers the  complete  property  of  the  thing  sold  to  the  ven- 
dee ;  so  that  however  vicious  or  illegal  that  title  of  the 
vendor  may  be,  the  vendee's  is  good  against  everj* 
one,  except  the  king.  But  the  sale,  in  order  to  come 
within  this  rule,  must  take  place  on  the  market  day,  and 
at  the  place  assigned  foi^he  market.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don is  said  to  be  a  market  overt  every  day  of  the  week, 
except  Sunda}' ;  every  shop  being  a  market  overt  for 
such  things  as  the  shopkeeper  professes  to  deal  in. 
The  property  of  goods  may,  however,  be  changed,  and 
eflFectuallj-  transferred  to  the  buj-er,  by  a  howl  fide  sale 
in  a  shop  out  of  London,  whether  the  shopkeeper  be  the 
vendor  or  vendee,  if  the  goods  are  of  the  kind  in 
which  he  trades.  A  wharf  in  London  is  not  within 
the  custom,  and  is  not  a  market  overt  for  articles 
brought  there.  But  a  sale  in  a  market  will  not  be 
binding  if  it  be  such  as  carries  with  it  a  presumption 
of  fraud;  as,  for  example,  if  it  take  place  in  a  back 
room  or  secret  place ;  if  the  sale  be  covinous,  and  in- 
tended to  defraud  the  real  owner,  or  if  the  buyer  know 
that  the  vendor  is  not  the  real  owner  of  the  goods,  etc. 
It  is  verj^  difficult  to  transfer  the  property  of  horses, 
even  when  thej-  are  sold  in  an  open  market,  without 
the  consent  of  the  real  owner. 

5.  Court,  of  Piepoudre. — According  to  English  usage, 
at  ever}-  fair  or  market  there  is  incident,  even  without 
any  express  words  in  the  grant,  a  court  of  pie  poudre, 
in  allusion  to  the  dust}'  feet  of  the  suitors.  The  stew- 
ard or  mayor  may  preside.  It  has  cognizance  of  all 
questions  as  to  contracts  made  in  the  market  respecting 
goods  brought  and  delivered  there,  etc.  Formerly  pie 
poudre  courts  were  held  at  every  considerable  fair,  but 
they  are  now  entirely  laid  aside. 

<3.  Principal  British  Fairs. — Among  these  may  be 
specified  Stouri)ridge,  in  Worcestershire.  Bristol 
has  two  considerable  fairs,  one  in  March  and  one  in 
September.  Exeter  Decemljer  fair,  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  most  sorts  of  commodities.  Weyhill  fair,  in 
Hampshire  (October  10),  has,  probably,  the  greatest 
display  of  sheep  of  any  fair  in  the  kingdom.  Bar- 
tholomew fair,  in  London,  used  to  lie  of  considerable 
importance,  but  latterly  it  was  appropriated  only  to 
shows  of  wild  beasts,  and  such-like  exhibitions,  and 
has,  within  these  few  years,  been  very  properly  sup- 
pressed. St.  Faith's  near  Norwich  (October  17),  is 
the  principal  English  fair  for  Scotch  cattle.  They  are 
sold  to  the  graziers  and  feeders  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  etc.,  by  whom  they  arc  fattened  for  the  Lon- 
don markets,  where  they  are  met  with  in  great  abund- 
ance. But  besides  those  sold  at  St.  Faith's,  large 
numbers  of  Scotch  cattle  arc  disposed  of  at  Market 
Harborough,  Carlisle,  Ormskirk,  and  otlier  places. 
Ipswich  has  two  considerable  fairs  :  one  in  August,  for 
lambs;  and  one  in  September,  for  butter  and  cheese : 
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it  is  reckoncfl  that  above  100,000  lambs  are  annually  ] 
sold  at  the  former.  Woodborough-hill,  in  Dorset,  for 
west  country  manufactures,  as  kerseys,  druggets,  etc. 
Woodstock  October  fair,  for  cheese.  Nortliampton 
and  Nottingham  have  each  several  large  fairs,  for 
horses,  cattle,  cheese,  etc.  The  August  fair  of  Ilom- 
castle,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  the  largest  horse-fair  in  the 
kingdom,  many  thousand  horses  being  exhibited  for 
sale  during  its  continuance  :  it  is  resorted  to  by  crowds 
of  dealers  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  by  several 
from  the  Continent,  and  sometimes  even  from  North 
America.  Ilowden,  in  Yorkshire,  has,  also,  a  verj' 
large  horse-fair,  parti(!ularly  for  Yorkshire  hunters. 
Devizes,  in  AViltshire,  has  several  large  fairs  for  sheep 
and  rattle.  There  is  usually  a  large  display  of  cheese 
at  the  Gloucester  April  fair.  A  guild,  or  jubilee,  com- 
mencing the  last  week  of  August,  is  held  everj'  twen- 
tieth year  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire  ;  the  last  was  held 
in  1842,  and  was  well  attended.  The  Octo>)er  fair  of 
Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire,  lasts  9  days,  and 
a  great  deal  of  business  is  usualh'  done  in  cattle, 
cheese,  etc.  AVoodbridge  Ladj--daj''  fair  is  celebrated 
for  the  show  of  Suffolk  horses.  Falkirk  fair,  or  trj'st, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Scotland,  for  the  sale 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Oct()l)er  fair  of  Ballinasloe, 
in  the  county  Galway,  is  famous  for  the  display  of 
cattle  and  sheep ;  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
these  animals  raised  for  sale  in  Connaught  being  dis- 
posed of  at  it.  The  sheep  are  generally  from  three  to 
four,  the  heifers  from  three  to  four,  and  the  bullocks 
from  four  to  five  years  of  age.  They  are  mostly 
lean  ;  and  are  kept  for  a  year  in  Leinster  before  they 
are  fit  for  the  Dublin  or  Liverpool  markets. 

7.  Principal  French  Fair.i. — Among  these  may  be 
specified  the  fairs  of  St.  Germain's,  Lyons,  Rheims, 
Chartres,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Troves,  and  Bayonne  ; 
but  thej-  are  much  fallen  off.  The  most  important  of 
the  modern  French  fairs,  is  that  of  Beaucaire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone  opposite  to  Tarrascon,  14 
miles  east  of  Nismes.  It  is  very  favorably  situated 
for  an  entrepot,  being,  exclusive  of  the  command  of 
internal  navigation  afforded  by  the  Rhone,  connected 
by  canals  with  the  sea  and  the  Canal  (hi  Jfidi.  The 
fair,  which  commences  on  the  '22d  and  finishes  on  the 
28th  July,  was  formerly  the  greatest  in  Europe,  and, 
though  a  good  deal  fallen  off,  it  is  still  attended  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  not  from  France  only,  but 
also  from  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy.  Spain,  and 
the  Levant.  Almost  every  sort  of  article,  whether 
of  convenience  orluxury,  may  then  be  met  with  in  the 
town.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  visitors  still 
amounts  to  from  70,000  to  80,000,  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  to  150,000,000  fr. ;  but  we  have  little 
doubt  that  these  estimates  are  very  greatly  e'xag- 
gerated  ;  and  that  the  first  would  be  nearer  the  mark 
were  it  reduced  to  50,000  or  60,000.  All  bills  due  at 
this  fair  arc  presented  on  the  27th,  and  protested  on 
the  28th.  A  tribunal  instituted  for  the  purpose,  takes 
cognizance  of,  and  immediately  settles  all  disputes 
growing  out  of  transactions  that  take  place  at  the 
fair.  A  military  force  attends  to  preserve  order,  .and 
the  prefect  of  the  department,  who  is  always  present, 
entertains  the  principal  merchants  and  strangers. 

8.  German  Fair.i. — The  principal  CJerman,  or  rather 
European  fairs,  are  those  of  Frankfort-on-the-^Iaine, 
Erankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  Leipsie.  The  concourse 
of  merchants,  and  the  business  done  at  these  fairs,  are 
generally  very  great.  They  are  copiously  supplied 
with  the  cotton  stuff's,  twist,  cloths,  and  hanlware  of 
England  ;  the  silks  and  jewelrs'  of  France  ;  the  printed 
cottons  of  Switzerland  and  Austria  ;  the  raw,  man- 
ufactured, and  literary  products  of  (lermany  ;  the  furs 
of  the  North ;  Turkey  carpets ;  Cashmere  shawls, 
etc,  ;  and  there,  also,  are  to  be  found  merchants  of  all 
countries,  those  of  Ispahan  negotiating  witli  those  of 
Montreal  for  the  purchase  of  furs  ;  and  Georgians  and 
Servians   supplying  themselves   with   the   cottons  of 


Manchester  and  the  jewelr}-  of  Paris.  There,  in  fact, 
arc  met  the  representatives,  as  it  were,  of  every  [>eo- 
ple  in  the  world,  laboring,  though  without  intending 
it,  to  promote  each  other's  interest,  and  to  extend  and 
strengthen  those  ties  that  bind  tftgether  the  great  fam- 
ily of  the  human  race.  The  fairs  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  should  begin  the  first  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and 
the  second  on  the  Mondaj'  nearest  to  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember. Their  duration  is  limited  to  three  weeks,  but 
they  usually  begin  from  eight  to  fifteen  days  before 
their  legal  commencement.  Acwunts  are  kept  in  rix- 
dollars  ,  1  rixdollar  of  account  =  H  florin,  or  4-i  cop- 
sticks,  or  22^  batzen.  The  rixdollar  =  3s.  l-8d. ;  so 
that  the  par  of  exchange  is  141  batzen  per  £1  sterling. 
1001b.  common  Frankfort  weight  =  1031b.  avoirdO' 
pois.  The  foot  =  11-27  English  inches.  The  fairs 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  are  three  in  numljcr,  viz. : 
Reminiscere,  in  Fetiruary  or  March  ;  St.  Margaret,  in 
.July ;  and  St.  Martin,  in  November.  They  ought, 
strictly  sjieaking,  to  terminate  in  eight  days,  but  they 
usually  extend  to  fifteen.  The  Prussian  government 
gives  every  facility  to  those  who  attend  these  fairs. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Prussian  mone}',  that  is,  in  rix- 
dollars  of  2s.  lljd.  1001b.  Prussian  =  lO.Slb.  avoirdu- 
pois. The  foot  =  12-350  English  inches.  The  fairs 
of  Leipsie  are  still  more  celebrated  than  those  of  either 
Frankfort.  They  are  held  thrice  a-year — on  the  1st 
of  .Januar}-,  at  Easter,  and  at  Michaelmas.  The  first 
is  the  least  important.  The  Easter  and  Michaelmas 
fairs  are  fiimous,  particularly  the  former,  for  the  vast 
number  of  new  puldications  usually  offered  for  sale. 
They  are  attended  by  all  the  principal  booksellers  of 
Germany,  and  by  many  from  the  adjoining  countries, 
who  adjust  their  accounts,  learn  the  state  of  trade  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  endeavor  to  form  new  con- 
nections. Most  German  publishers  have  agents  in 
Leipsie  ;  which  is  to  the  literature  of  Germany,  what 
London  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  As  many  as  5000 
new  publications  have  been  in  a  single  Leipsie  cata- 
logue !  They  are  also  great  markets  for  Saxon  wool- 
ens and  other  goods,  British  calicoes,  French  silks, 
and,  in  fact,  for  most  descriptions  of  produce.  The 
fairs  ought  to  close  in  eight  days,  but  they  usually 
continue  for  about  three  weeks.  No  days  of  grace  are 
allowed.  The  holder  of  a  bill  must  demand  payment 
on  the  day  it  becomes  due  ;  and,  if  not  paid,  he  most 
have  it  protested  on  that  verj-  day,  and  returned  by 
the  first  opportunity.  If  he  neglect  any  of  these  reg- 
ulations, he  loses  all  right  of  recourse  upon  the  drawer 
and  indorsers.  Money  of  account  at  Leipsie  same  as 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  lOOlb.  Leipsie  =  1031b.  av- 
oirdupois. The  foot  =  11-11  English  inches. — Kzi> 
I.y's  Cambist ;  Manuel  de  Xelkenhrecher ;  Bowrino's 
Report  on  the  rrusaian  Commercial  Union,  pp.  255,  269, 
etc.  Dr.  Bright  gives,  in  his  Travels  in  Hunfjary  (pp. 
201-223),  an  interesting  account  of  the  fairs  held  at 
Debretzin  and  Pesth.  The  latter  has  become  the 
grand  centre  of  Hungarian  commerce ;  most  part  of 
which  is  conducted  at  its  fairs. 

9.  Italian  Fairs. — Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Sinigaglia,  a  small,  but  handsome  town  of  the 
Papal  dominions,  on  the  Misa.  near  its  contluonce  with 
tlie  Adriatic,  The  fair  commences  on  the  2oth  of  July, 
and  should  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  that  month, 
liut  it  usually  continues  eight  or  ten  days  longer. 
The  duties  on  goods  brought  to  the  fair  are  extremely 
moderate,  and  everj'  thing  is  done  to  promote  the  con- 
venience of  those  frequenting  it.  .\11  sorts  of  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  gooils,  colonial  produce,  iron  and 
steel,  hardware,  jewelry,  brandy  and  liquors,  timl>er, 
drugs,  spices,  etc.,  are  brought  here  by  the  English, 
French,  .Vustrians,  Swiss,  etc.  These  are  exchanged 
f<ir  the  various  raw  and  manufactured  proilucts  of 
Italy  and  the  Levant ;  consisting,  among  others,  of 
raw.  thrown,  and  wrought  silks ;  oil.  fruits,  cheese, 
alum,  soda,  sumach,  sulphur,  etc.  1  lie  value  of  the 
imports  for  the  f.iir  of  1841,  was  estimated  at  about 
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£1,700,000.  Accounts  are  kept  in  scudi  of  20  soldi ; 
the  scudo  =  4s.  4d,  very  nearlj'.  1001b.  Sinigaglia 
=  73J-  avoirdupois.  The  ell  or  braccio  measures 
25.33  English  inches. — Manuel  de  Nelkenhrecher ;  Mac- 
GREGOr's  Tariffs,  Italy,  p.  121. 

10.  Russian  Fairs. — These  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  are  well  attended.  The  most  important  is 
held  at  Nijnii-Novgorod,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka 
with  the  Wolga,  lat.  56°  19'  40"  north,  long.  44°  28' 
30"  east.  Previously  to  1817  this  fair  was  held  in  a 
less  convenient  situation,  at  Makarieff,  lower  down  the 
Wolga.  But  the  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  merchants  at  the  latter  having  been  accidentally 
burnt  down  in  1816,  government  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  to  remove  the  fair  to  Nijnii.  It  is 
principally  carried  on  within  the  new  bazaars  con- 
structed for  that  purpose  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka. 
These,  which  are  divided  into  parallel  rows,  or  streets, 
are  constructed  of  stone  walls  and  roofed  with  iron, 
having  covered  galleries  in  front  supported  by  iron 
pUlars.  They  are  built  on  piles,  and,  to  guard  against 
inundations,  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  has  been 
raised  about  20  feet.  Being  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  canals,  and  on  the  fourth  bj'  a  navigable  inlet  of 
the  Oka,  there  is  every  facilitj'  for  the  deliver)-  and 
shipment  of  goods.  The  establishment  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, comprising  2524  booths,  and  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  at  once  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  its 
kind  that  is  anj^where  to  be  met  with.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  no  fewer  than  2506  shops  and  booths 
belonging  to  private  parties,  and  constructed  of  wood, 
were  occupied  during  the  fair  of  1841.  The  fair  be- 
gins on  the  1st  of  July,  and  continues  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks. 

The  total  value  of  the  various  articles  of  Asiatic  (in- 
cluding Chinese)  produce  exposed  for  sale  at  Novgorod 
in  1841  amounted  to  9,140,719  silver  roubles,  being  more 
than  double  the  value  of  the  products  of  western  Eu- 
rope exposed  in  the  same  year.  Of  the  latter,  indigo, 
wine,  and  cottons  were  the  principal  articles. — Journal 
des  Mamifactures,  Petersburg,  1842.  The  stationarj' 
population  of  the  town,  which  may  amount  to  about 
25,000,  is,  during  the  fair,  said  to  amount  to  from  130,- 
000  to  160,000,  including  Chinese,  Persians,  Armeni- 
ans, Tartars,  Bokharians,  etc.  Theatrical  exhibitions, 
shows  of  wild  beasts,  and  other  Bartholomew  fair  ex- 
hibitions, add  to  the  attractions  of  the  scene.  Another 
celebrated  Russian  fair  is  held  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, at  Kiachta,  in  Mongolia,  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
lat.  50°  21' 5"  north,  long.  106°  28' 15"  east.  The 
town  is  small,  the  population  not  exceeding  4000  or 
5000  ;  but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  Kiissian  and  Chinese  empires  is  transacted 
at  its  fair,  and  it  is  also  the  centre  of  the  political  in- 
tercourse between  them.  The  commodities  brought 
hither  by  the  IJussians  consist  principally  of  Russian 
and  German  broadcloths,  furs,  sheep  and  lamb  skins, 
leather,  coarse  linens,  worsted  stuffs,  cattle,  etc.,  with, 
for  the  most  part,  bullion.  These  thej'  change  with 
the  Chinese  for  tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  nan- 
keens, porcelain,  sugar  candj-,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  musk, 
etc.,  the  value  of  the  articles,  however,  other  than 
tea,  being  conii)aratively  inconsideraljle.  The  quan- 
tity of  tea  purchased  at  the  Kiachta  fairs  by  the  Rus- 
sians, Avhich  lias  latterly  increased  very  considerably, 
amounted,  in  1850,  according  to  the  official  returns,  to 
210,179  poods,  or  7,566,444  pounds,  of  very  superior 
tea,  worth  alwut  2s.  6d.  per  jtound,  and  85,440  poods 
(3,076,840  pounds)  inferior  or  Ithick  tea.  At  an  aver- 
age of  the  six  j-ears  ending  with  1X50,  the  total  im- 
ports of  all  sorts  of  tea  into  Russia  through  Kiachta 
was  estimated  at  11,748,464  pounds,  Eng.,  a  year. 
Accordi  'g  to  the  same  accounts,  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  to  China  through  Kiaclita,  in  1850,  amounted 
to  6,916,071  silver  roubles,  and  that  of  the  imports  to 
about  the  same.  The  customs  duty  received  at  Ki- 
achta in  1848  amounted  to  i;923,554.     The  Russian 


trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  merchants,  some  of  whom  are  verj'  rich ;  that  of 
the  Chinese  is  much  more  diffused.  Commodities  may 
be  convej'ed  from  Kiachta  to  European  Russia  either 
by  land  or  bj-  water.  In  the  former  case  the  journey 
takes  a  year ;  in  the  latter,  it  takes  three  years,  or 
rather  three  verj^  short  summers ;  the  rivers  being 
for  the  most  part  of  the  j'ear  frozen  over. — Schnitz- 
ler,  atatistique  Gemrale  de  I'^ipire  de  la  Russie,  p. 
143,  etc. 

11.  Turkish  Fairs. — Several  important  fairs,  of  which 
little  or  nothing  is  known  in  this  countiy,  are  held  at 
various  places  in  European  Turkey.  Among  others 
may  be  specified  those  of  Usundji,  or  Usundjova,  in 
Roumelia ;  Joanima,  in  Albania ;  Stronga  on  the  Lake 
of  Ocrida ;  Novi-Bazar,  in  Upper  Mcesia ;  Islivni,  in 
Thrace ;  Prelip  and  Nicopoli,  in  Macedonia ;  Eski- 
Djouma,  in  Bulgaria;  and  Zeitoun  and  Pharsalia,  in 
Thessaly.  The  largest  and  most  important  of  these 
fairs  is  that  of  Usundji,  held  at  the  village  of  that 
name,  on  the  Usundji,  a  tributary  of  the  Maritza, 
about  44  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Adrianople.  It  was  visited 
hy  M.  Blanqui  in  1841,  and  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  1850. 
The  latter  says  (but  statements  of  this  sort  are  very 
apt  to  be  exaggerated),  that  it  was  attended  l)y  from 
80,000  to  100,000  people,  who  had  journeyed  hither 
from  all  parts  of  European  Turkey  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  their  wool,  hides,  raw  cotton,  leeches,  and 
other  products  of  the  country,  and  of  purchasing  in 
return  the  manufactures  of  the  West.  The  show  of 
the  latter  is  verj-  extensive.  Sheds  are  erected  in  the 
village  bj'  government,  which  serve  as  warehouses  for 
the  merchants,  and  every  house  is  converted  into  a  han 
for  the  reception  of  strangers.  But  b}'  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  latter  have,  notwithstanding,  to  encamp 
with  their  camels,  horses,  etc.,  on  the  surrounding 
plain.  Blanqui  speaks  in  high  terms  of  commendation 
of  the  good  order  that  prevailed,  in  the  absence  of  any 
thing  like  police,  among  the  motley  population  at  the 
fair. — (Blanqdi,  Voyage  en  BuUjarie,  p.  252  ; .  Spb;n- 
cer'.s  Travels  in  European  Turkey,  ii.,  346,  etc.)  This 
great  fair,  which  lasts  for  15  days  (Blanqui)  is  held, 
like  the  other  fairs,  in  autumn,  immediately  after 
harvest.  But  though  it  be  largely  frequented  by 
German,  Swiss,  Italian,  and  Greek  merchants,  who 
transact  a  great  amount  of  business,  it  is  very  little,  if 
at  all,  known  in  England.  This  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing, seeing  that  we  have  consuls  at  Adrianople  and 
other  places  not  verj-  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  fair. 
And  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  these  function- 
aries would  have  been  anxious  to  send  home  the  most 
ample  details  with  respect  to  this  and  other  fairs  in 
their  vicinity  ;  describing  the  products  which  might  be 
most  advantageously  bought  and  sold  at  these  marts  ; 
the  routes  by  which  they  might  be  most  easily  reached, 
and  so  forth.  But  if  such  reports  anywhere  exist,  they 
have  not,  at  all  events,  been  published.  And  hence, 
probablj^,  the  fact  of  the  business  of  these  fairs  being 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

12,  Eastern  Fairs. — The  most  important  fair  in  the 
Eastern  world  is  that  held  at  Mecca  during  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  in  the  month  of  Dhalhajja.  It  used  to  be 
frequented  by  manj'  thousands  of  individuals  of  all 
ranks  and  orders,  brought  together  from  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  though  the 
numbers  attending  it  have  declined  of  late  years,  the 
concourse  is  still  ver^-  great.  See  CAitAVAX.  Hurd- 
war,  in  llindostan,  in  lat.  29°  57'  N.,  long.  78°  2'  E., 
117  miles  N.E.  from  Delhi,  is  famous  from  its  being 
one  of  the  principal  places  of  Hindoo  j)ilgrimage,  and 
the  greatest  fair  in  India.  The  town,  which  is  but  in- 
considerable, is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  point 
where  that  sacred  stream  issues  from  the  mountains. 
The  pilgrimage  and  fair  are  lield  together  at  the  vernal 
equinox;  and  Europeans,  nowise  addicted  to  exaggera- 
tion, who  have  been  repeatedly  present  on  tlicso  occa- 
sions, estimate  that  from  200,000  to  300,000  strangers 
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are  then  assembled  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  But 
every  twelfth  j'ear  is  reckoned  peculiarlj-  holy ;  and 
then  it  is  supposed  that  from  1,000,000  to  1,600,000, 
and  even  2,000,000  pilf^rims  and  dealers  are  cont,'re- 
gated  together  from  all  parts  of  India  and  countries  to 
the  north.  In  1819,  which  happened  to  be  a  twelfth 
year,  when  the  auspicious  moment  for  bathing  in  the 
Ganges  was  announced  to  the  impatient  devotees,  the 
rush  was  so  tremendous  that  no  fewer  than  4.30  persons 
were  either  trampled  to  death  under  foot,  or  drowned 
in  the  river!  The  foreigners  resorting  to  Ilurdwar 
fair  for  commercial  purposes  only,  consist  principall}' 
of  natives  of  Ncpaul,  the  Punjab,  and  Heshwaur,  with 
Afghans,  Usbeck  Tartars,  etc.  They  import  vast  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  ;  Persian  dried  fruits, 
shawls,  drugs,  etc. :  the  returns  are  made  in  cotton 
piece  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  tropical 
productions.  The  mercliants  never  mention  the  price 
of  their  goods,  but  conduct  the  bargain  by  touching 
the  different  joints  of  their  fingers,  to  hinder  the  by- 
standers gaining  any  information.  During  the  Mah- 
ratta  swaj',  a  kind  of  poll-tax  and  duties  on  cattle 
were  levied ;  but  all  is  now  free,  without  impost  or 
molestation  of  any  sort.  Owing,  also,  to  the  precau- 
tions adopted  by  the  British  government,  the  most 
perfect  order  is  preserved ;  much  to  the  surprise  and 
satisfaction  of  the  natives ;  for,  antecedent  to  our  oc- 
cupation of  the  country,  the  fairs  usually  ended  in 
disorder  and  bloodshed. — {Private  Information,  and  the 
excellent  account  oi  Ilurdwar  in  Hamiltok's  Gazet- 
teer.) 

The  fairs  of  Portobello,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco, 
once  so  famous,  are  now  totally  deserted  ;  that  of  the 
Havana  is  also  much  fallen  oft". 

In  the  United  States,  fairs  are  principally  confined 
to  exhibitions  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  articles, 
and  also  for  the  sale  of  fancy  articles  for  charitable 
purposes,  under  the  control  of  private  companies,  and 
not  subject  to  especial  restrictions  or  laws.  In  the 
■western  States,  especially  in  the  stock-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Kentucky,  fairs  are  held  in  each  county,  at 
the  county  towns,  once  every  month,  for  the  sale  of 
live  stock,  etc.,  subject  only  to  local  restrictions. 
These  fairs  or  sales  are  of  great  convenience  to  the 
farmers  or  drovers,  by  bringing  them  together  at 
stated  times.  As  an  instance  of  their  usefulness,  in 
Paris,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  a  town  of  1500  in- 
habitants, live  stock  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  on  an 
average,  changes  hands  every  court  day. 

Falkland  Islands  (Fr.  Maloulnes,  Sp.  Malcinas), 
a  group  of  islands  in  the  Soutli  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  and  lying  about  250  miles 
east  of  the  nearest  mainland  of  South  America,  be- 
tween 51°  and  53°  S.  lat.,  and  57°  and  G2°  W.  long., 
or  in  precisely  the  same  latitudes  south  as  London  and 
the  midland  counties  are  north.  The  group  consists 
of  two  principal  islands.  East  and  West  Falkland,  with 
several  hundred  others  of  ditierent  sizes  clustered 
around  and  in  the  strait  between  them.  East  Falk- 
land is  about  ab  miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  and 
West  Falkland  80  miles  long  by  25  to  30  miles  wide. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  Falkland 
Sound.  The  otlier  islands  range  in  size  from  l(j  miles 
by  8  to  mere  islets  of  half  a  mile  across.  The  whole 
group  is  deeply  indented  by  numerous  harbors  and 
creeks,  which,  if  they  diminish  the  area,  produce  more 
than  counterbalancing  advantages.  Verj-  little  is 
known  of  West  Falkland.  It  is  uninhabited,  but  at 
certain  .seasons  it  is  visited  by  whaling  and  other  ves- 
sels. East  Falkland  is  nearly  divided  into  two  unequal 
portions  by  the  estuaries  called  Breton  Sound  and 
C'hoiseul  Sound,  the  two  parts  of  the  island  lieing  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
across.  The  northern  portion  is  crcissetl  by  a  chain  of 
rugged  hills,  called  the  Wickham  Heights,  extending 
due  east  and  west  from  Port  William  to  Port  Sussex, 
and  varying  in  height  from  800  to  2000  feet. 


There  are  few  wild  animals  indigenous  to  the  Falk- 
lands.  The  only  quadruped  is  the  warrah  or  wolf- 
fox  (Canin  Maydlanicus),  rather  taller,  but  not  much 
heavier,  than  our  fox.  The  other  animals  which  are 
found  in  a  wild  state  are  those  which  have  been  left 
there  b)-  Europeans,  as  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
wild  hogs,  and  rabbits,  all  of  which  are  verj'  abundant. 
There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  fish  in  all  the 
creeks,  and  of  small  trout  in  the  lakes  and  rivulets. 
Hair  and  fur  seals  abound,  and  the  black  whale  Ls  still 
numerous  about  these  coasts.  The  wild  fowl  are  also 
numerous,  as  swans,  geese,  ducks,  snipes,  etc.  There 
are  few  land  birds  or  insects,  and  no  reptiles.  A 
gigantic  sedgj-  grass,  called  tussac,  of  the  genus  Carex, 
is  very  common  on  most  of  these  islands.  Its  blade 
averages  seven  feet  in  length  by  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  width,  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  fattening  cattle.  Turnips,  car- 
rots, potatoes,  and  vegetables  thrive  well,  and  barley 
and  oats  have  been  successfully  cultivated.  Furze 
and  other  shrubs  grow  well,  but  there  are  as  yet  no 
trees.  Peet  is  abundant,  and  some  of  it  is  highly 
bituminous.  Coal  has  been  discovered,  but  whether 
it  can  be  profitably  worked  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  discovery  of  these  islands  has  been  by  many 
attributed  to  Amerigo  Vespucci,  in  1502 ;    but  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  were  first  discovered  by  Davia 
in  1592.     In  1594  Hawkins  sailed  along  their  north 
shore  ;  and  in  1G90  Strong  sailed  through  the  channel 
which  separates  East  from  West  Falkland,  and  called 
it  Falkland  Sound,  whence  the  group  afterward  took 
its  name.     During  the  earlier  parts  of  the  eighteenth 
centur)'  these  islands  were  frequently  visited  by  French 
vessels ;  and  in  1764  a  French  colony  was  estaldished 
at  St.  Louis,  on  East  Falkland.     Two  years  later  the 
English  planted  a  colony  at  Port  Egmonton,  West 
Falkland.     In  17G7  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of 
the  F'rench  settlement,  and  three  years  later  of  the 
English.     In  consequence  of  this  step,  some  negotia- 
tions were  entered  into,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  sovereigntj-  of  these  islands  were  ceded  to  the  En- 
glish, who,  however,  some  time  aftenvard  abandoned 
them.     Though  frequently  visited  by  whaling  vessels 
and  others,  they  continued  without  permanent  inhab- 
itants till  1820,  when  they  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  repul)lic  of  Buenos  Ayres.     A  settlement  was 
formed  at  Port  Louis,  which  rapidly  increased  until 
1831,  when,  in   consequence  of  a  dispute   with  the 
United  States,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Americans. 
In  1833  the  English  again  assumed  possession  of  the 
Falklauds,  and  stationed  an  officer  and  boat's  crew  at 
Port    Louis.      In   1840   the   government  resolved   to 
colonize  these  islands,  and  sent  out  for  that  purpose  a 
governor  and  a  small  establishment,  who  settled  at 
Port  Louis.     A  more  advantageous  situation  for  a  set- 
tlement was  subsequently  found  on  the  south  side  of 
Stanley  Harbor,  where,  in  1844,  a  town  was  laid  out. 
^Ir.  Lafone,  a  wealthy  merchant,  obtained  from  gov- 
ernment an  extensive  tract  of  land,  and  jwssession  of 
I  all  the  wild  cattle  and  other  wild  stock  for  six  years, 
I  from  1st  January,  1848,  in  considenition  of  a  payment 
j  by  installments"  of  £00,000.      Mr.   L;ifone"s   interests 
i  have  recently  been  purchased  by  a  chartered  company, 
j  which  now  jwssess.  in  East  Falkland,  all  the  southern 
I  peninsula  called  Lafonia,  consisting  of  about  000,000 
1  acres,  besides  138  islands  and  islets,  with  an  aggregate 
'  area  of  about  200,000  acres,  until  January.  Ix5i'>.    The 
I  company  possesses  absolute  right  to  all  the  wild  cattle 
or  other  wild  stock  which  may  l>e  found  upon  any  of 
,  the  islands,  but  after  that  period  this  right  ceases  ex- 
I  cept  as  to  stock,  etc.,  tlien  in  actual  p«issession  of  the 
.  company.     In  1847  the  population  of  the  colony  was 
I  270.    The  govenior  of  these  islands,  in  January-,  1853, 
reports  the  colony  to  be  steadily  progressing.    In  1851, 
the  number  of  tons  of  shipping  that  entered  the  port 
i  of  Stanley  was  17,538,  and  in  1852  it  was  22,024,  being 
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an  increase  of  4,486  tons.  This  necessarily  produces 
a  demand  for  produce  and  labor.  Unskilled  laborers 
earn  from  3s.  to  5s.  a  day,  and  skilled  from  6s.  to  10s. 
Provisions  are  abundant,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
"  The  transference  to  the  Falkland  Islands  Company 
of  the  large  interests  held  by  Mr.  Lafone,  and  the 
commencement  by  that  corporation  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  operation,  supported  bj'  a  large  cap- 
ital, gives  me  very  favorable  hopes  of  benefit  to  the 
colony,  and,  I  trust,  to  the  shareholders."  (Report.) 
In  1849,  twelve  allotments  of  one  acre  each,  near  the 
town,  were  put  up  for  sale,  and  were  sold  on  an  aver- 
age at  £6  per  acre  ;  and  eleven  similar  allotments,  sold 
in  1852,  brought  on  an  average  £12  per  acre,  or  six 
times  the  usual  government  price.  "  The  master  of  a 
barque,  the  Record,  lately  in  the  harbor,  publicly  no- 
tified that  he  would  take  passengers  to  the  gold  dig- 
gings in  Australia  at  £10  per  head,  and  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  add  that  not  a  person  could  be  found 
in  the  colony  to  accept  his  proposition."  {Repo7-t.)  Be- 
ing chiefly  dependent  upon  the  ships  that  call  here  to 
refit  or  for  refreshments,  the  opening  of  a  ship-canal 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  would  affect 
this  settlement  veri^  much,  and  might  probably  lead  to 
its  abandonment. — E.  B. 

Except  as  commercial  and  mUitarj'  stations,  these 
islands  possess  no  importance.  There  is  no  tonnage 
dutj'  levied  on  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  these 
islands  ;  nor,  indeed,  any  charges,  except  for  storage, 
which  is  effected  in  bulk,  and  for  which  there  is  a 
charge  of  from  .*5  to  .f  10  per  day.  In  a  recent  official 
communication  addressed  bj'  the  present  governor  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  that  functionarj'  observes:  "I 
beg  to  state  that,  as  regards  the  precise  limit  to  which 
Great  Britain  will  limit  the  right  of  fishing,  I  have  no 
instructions.  I  will,  however,  communicate  w^th  her 
Majesty's  government  on  the  suljject  by  the  first  op- 
portunity." As  American  captains  cruising  about 
these  islands  have,  on  one  or  two  recent  occasions, 
been  subjected  to  considerable  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense bj'  the  executive  authority  of  the  Falkland 
Islands — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  in  one  instance  to  ren- 
der the  interposition  of  a  United  States'  vessel  of  war 
necessar}' — it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
American  whaling  interests  to  have  the  question  set- 
tled as  speedily  as  possible. — Com.  Rel.  U.  S. 

Fall,  the  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a  measure  both 
of  length  and  superficies.  As  a  measure  of  length, 
the  fall  is  equal  to  six  Scots  ells,  or  6-1764  English 
yards ;  and  as  a  measure  of  superficies,  to  36  square 
ells. 

Fall,  the  sea  term  for  the  rope  of  any  pulley  or 
system  of  pulleys.  To  fall  aboard  signifies  to  run  foul 
of  another  vessel. 

Falling  Home.  The  term  applied  to  the  timbers 
or  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  a  ship  when  thej'  curve 
inwards.  The  old  ships  fell  home,  or  tumbled  in  (as  it 
is  called),  much  more  than  the  modern  ones,  which 
approach  more  nearh-  to  l)eing  wall-sided. 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  46  miles  S.  of  Boston, 
situated  on  the  Fall  River,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Taunton,  which  falls  into  Mount  Hope  Baj',  a  branch 
of  Narraganset  Bay.  The  harbor  on  Taunton  River  is 
safe  and  eas}'  of  access,  and  has  depth  of  water  sufH- 
cient  for  the  largest  ships.  Fall  River  has  a  large 
coasting  trade,  and  is  engaged  in  the  whale  and  other 
fisheries.  It  has  extensive  cotton  and  woolen  fac- 
tories, bleaching-works,  founderies,  etc.,  and  commu- 
nicates regularly  with  New  York  by  steamers,  and 
with  Boston  by  railway.     Pop.  0855)  12,680. 

Falmouth,  a  seaport  town  of  England,  on  a  1)ranch 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Falmouth,  14  m.  N.N.E.  tlie 
Lizard  Point.  Lat.  50°  8'  8"  N.,  long.  5°  2'  7"  W. 
The  harl)or  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Falmouth, 
ha.«  numerous  creeks,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  length 
and  one  mile  in  l)readth.  The  entrance  is  defended  hy 
Pendennis  and  St,  Mawe's  castles,  both  built  in  reign 


of  Henrj'  VIII.,  and  the  former  containing  large  bar- 
racks, magazines,  etc.  Its  position  at  the  entrance 
of  the  English  Channel,  has  rendered  Falmouth  for 
the  last  150  years  a  principal  station  for  the  foreign 
mail-packets,  and  the  great  rendezvous  for  fleets  pro- 
ceeding to  the  south  and  west. 

False  Keel,  the  timber  added  below  the  main 
keel,  both  to  serve  as  a  defense,  and  also,  by  deepen- 
ing the  plane  surface,  to  enable  the  ship  to  hold  a  bet- 
ter wind. 

Fan,  a  simple  and  well-known  implement  employed 
to  produce  coolness  bj^  agitating  the  air.  Upward  of 
3000  }'ears  ago  the  artist  of  ancient  Egypt  painted  the 
fan  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  where  the 
Pharaoh  sits  surrounded  by  his  fan-bearers.  These 
officers  acted  as  generals  or  marshals,  using  their  fans 
as  standards  in  war,  and  in  peace  thej'  assisted  the 
Pharaoh  in  the  temple,  and  waved  their  variegated 
fans  both  to  produce  a  cooling  breeze,  and  to  guard 
the  sacred  offerings  from  the  contamination  of  noxious 
insects.  The  fan  is  mentioned  by  Euripides,  and  its 
Grecian  forms  were  far  more  beautiful  than  the  Egypt- 
ian. The  wings  of  a  bird  joined  laterally  and  at- 
tached to  a  slender  handle,  formed  the  simple  yet 
graceful  fan  of  the  priest  of  Isis,  when  Isis  became  a 
Grecian  deitj'.  It  was  sometimes  formed  of  feathers 
of  different  lengths,  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, but  pointed  at  the  top.  This  fan,  the  precise 
tj'pe  of  the  state-fan  of  India  and  China  of  the  present 
day,  was  waved  by  a  female  slave.  The  fan  is  men- 
tioned by  Terence  and  Ovid  ;  and  was  termed  indiffer- 
ently "  flabellum"  or  "  muscarium."  When  the  Ro- 
mans were  at  meals,  it  was  the  dutj^  of  certain  slaves, 
when  the  weather  was  warm,  to  cool  the  room  with 
fans  and  drive  away  the  flies.  The  modern  Greek 
church  places  a  fan  in  the  hands  of  its  deacons  to 
guard  the  officiating  priest  and  the  elements  from  dese- 
cration. When  the  fan  was  brought  to  France  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  it  was  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  folded  in  the  manner  of  those  used  in  the 
present  daj^.  Fans  in  the  luxurious  reigns  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  XV.,  shone  with  gilding  and  gems,  and 
were  ornamented  with  the  pictures  of  Boucher  and 
Watteau.  At  that  time  no  toilet  was  esteemed  com- 
plete without  a  fan,  the  cost  of  which  was  frequently 
as  high  as  from  $60  to  $70. 

In  fan-making,  the  Chinese  and  French  are  the  great 
rivals,  and  maj'  be  said  to  monopolize  the  supply  of 
the  whole  world.  In  the  lacquered  fans  the  superior- 
ity of  the  natives  of  China  is  fully  admitted.  These 
are  unrivaled  both  in  lowness  of  price  and  in  origin- 
ality of  design,  brilliancj'  of  coloring,  and  in  general 
correctness  of  workmanship.  In  China  the  manufac- 
ture of  fans  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Canton, 
Soutchou,  Hang-tchoo,  and  Nankin.  The  fans  of 
ivory  and  bone,  and  of  feathers,  are  made  exclusively 
for  exportation  to  Europe  or  America.  Those  used  by 
the  Chinese  are  of  bamboo,  polished  or  japanned,  and 
covered  with  paper.  They  are  sold  at  from  20  cents 
to  $3  per  dozen,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  frame 
and  the  design  of  the  leaf. — E.  B. 

In  France,  fan-making  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  subdivision  of  labor.  About  twenty  different 
operations,  performed  bj'  as  many  pairs  of  hands,  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  fan  whicli  sells  for 
less  than  one  halfpennj'.  The  processes  are  not  all 
carried  on  in  the  same  manufactory,  but  form  four  dis- 
tinct branches  of  trade,  directed  by  distinct  masters  ; 
l)ut  the  operatives  usually  work  at  home  at  their  own 
houses.  The  frame-work  of  fans  is  mostly  made  in 
the  depai'tment  of  Oise,  where  2000  men,  women,  and 
children  are  thus  employed.  The  woods  employed 
are  chiefly  plum,  ebonj',  lime,  and  sandal-wood;  and 
the-piercings  which  form  such  a  general  decoration  to 
fans,  are  performed  by  minute  saws,  which  the  work- 
man makes  for  himself  out  of  pieces  of  watch-spring. 
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In  one  fan  there  are  in  some  specimens  1000  saw- 
piercings  in  a  square  inch  of  mother-of-pearl.  The 
printing,  the  coloring,  tlie  mounting,  and  the  finishing 
of  fans  are  mostly  conducted  at  Paris,  where  the  fan- 
factories  are  on  a  consideralile  scale. 

"  The  numlter  of  fan-makers,  or  evenlaillhtes  Tthose 
who  finish  tlie  fans  which  have  been  roughly  made  in 
the  provinces),  in  Paris,  in  1827,  was  15,  who  em- 
ployed 1010  work-people  (.344  men,  500  women,  and 
1G6  children),  and  sold  about  1,010,500  francs'  worth 
of  fans.  According  to  the  Statixtlque  sur  V Industrie  it 
Paris,  it  appears  that  in  1847  there  were  122  fan- 
makers,  conijjrising  chamber-masters,  as  mounters, 
feuillistes,  painters,  and  colorers.  The  value  of  the 
fans  made  was  2, 526, .31(5  francs.  These  masters  em- 
ploj-ed  575  work-people  (202  men,  204  women,  29 
3'ouths,  and  20  girls).  The  workmen  on  the  average 
earn  4  francs,  and  the  women  2J-  francs  per  day.  The 
men  were  for  the  most  part  copper-plate  engravers 
and  printers,  lithographic  draughtsmen  and  printers, 
painters,  and  colorers  ;  the  women  were  mounters, 
illuminators,  painters,  colorers  and  overlookers.  Thus 
in  twenty  j-ears  it  appears  that  the  produce  in  fans 
had  increased  in  value  nearly  threefold,  while  the 
number  of  work-people  had  diminished  one  half.  This 
change  is  attriliuted  to  the  employment  of  machinery, 
especially  of  the  flj'-press,  in  stamping  out  and  em- 
bossing the  ribs,  and  the  extensive  employment  of 
chromo-lithography,  an  art  not  practiced  at  the  former 
period,  liy  these  means  the  French  have  been  en- 
abled greatl}'  to  increase  their  exports  bj'  the  produc- 
tion of  cheap  fans,  to  compete  with  those  made  by  the 
Chinese. 

Farina.  (Lat.  far,  corti,  of  which  it  is  made.) 
Meal  or  flour,  obtained  by  grinding  and  sifting  wheat 
and  other  seeds ;  hence  the  term  farinaceous/bod. 

Faroe,  or  Feroe  (Danish,  Fiirderne),  a  group  of 
islands  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  North  Sea,  be- 
tween Iceland  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  about  200 
miles  north-west  of  the  latter,  between  N.  lat.  61°  20' 
and  62°  25',  and  between  W.  long.  6°  16'  and  7°  40'. 
The  group  consists  of  17  inhabited  and  several  unin- 
habited islands,  the  former  having  an  area  of  490 
square  miles,  and  (in  1850)  8150  inhal)itants.  The 
principal  islands,  with  their  populations,  in  1845,  were 
Stromo,  2102;  Ostero,  1909;  Siidero,  1150;  Vaago, 
049 ;  Sando,  528 ;  and  Bordo,  304.  They  consist 
throughout  of  rocks  and  hills,  rising  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  val- 
leys, or  rather  ravines.  Although,  however,  these 
hills  rise  abruptly,  there  are  often  on  their  summits, 
or  at  different  stages  of  their  ascent,  plains  of  consid- 
erable magnitude.  They  everywhere  present  to  the 
sea  perpendicular  cliffs,  broken  into  a  thousand  fantas- 
tic forms,  presenting  to  those  who  sail  along  the  coast, 
at  every  turn,  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  scenery. 
The  highest  peak  is  that  of  Skellingfell,  in  the  island 
of  Stromo,  which  rises  to  about  3000  feet  al)0ve  the 
sea.  The  rocks  consist  generally  of  trap,  and  exhibit 
little  variety  of  composition,  though  they  present  some 
striking  geological  phenomena.  The  zeolites  and 
chalcedonies  here  collected  have  long  supplied  the  best 
specimens  of  these  minerals  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 
Coal  is  found  in  Siidero  and  some  of  the  other  islands, 
and  turf  is  abundant. 

The  climate  is  moist  and  foggy,  and  violent  storms 
are  frequent  at  all  seasons.  July  and  August  are  the 
only  summer  months,  but  the  winters  are  not  very 
severe.  It  seldom  freezes  for  more  than  one  month, 
and  the  harbors  are  rarely  ice-boimd.  The  only 
grain  crop  is  barley  ;  and  on  account  of  the  uncer-  j 
tainty  of  the  weather,  it  is  frequently  reaped  in  a  half- 
ripe  condition.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward 
state,  the  infield,  or  cultivated  land,  being  calculated 
to  be  to  the  outfield,  or  uncultivated,  in  the  proportion 
1  to  60.  The  plow  is  seldom  used,  being  in  fact  HI 
suited  to  the  ruirged  and  uneven  surface  of  the  land. 


The  ground  is  therefore  turned  up  with  the  spade, 
care  being  taken  not  to  destroy  the  roots  of  the  grass. 
Horses  and  cows  are  few  in  number,  and  the  latter 
give  very  little  milk,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
very  coarse  hay  upon  which  they  are  fed.  Sheep  are 
numerous,  and  form  the  chief  riches  of  the  islanders — 
some  individuals  having  flocks  of  from  three  to  five 
hundred.  The  sheep  are  never  boused  either  in  sum- 
mer or  winter,  and  in  severe  seasons  they  suflFer  con- 
siderably. The  wool  is  generally  coarse,  and  is  torn 
off  the  animals  in  so  rough  a  manner  as  often  to  lacer- 
ate the  skin.  The  catching  of  the  numerous  birds 
which  build  their  nests  upon  the  face  of  the  cliffs, 
forms  a  great  source  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  persons  employed  in  this  hazardous  trade  display 
great  ingenuity  and  the  most  adventurous  spirit. 
Sometimes  the  fowler  is  let  down  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff  by  a  rope  fastened  to  his  waist ;  at  other  times, 
where  there  is  anv  footing  at  all,  he  climbs  the  steep- 
est rocks,  or,  where  that  is  impossible,  he  is  pushed 
upward  by  poles  made  for  the  purf>ose.  The  puffin 
(.4/ca  arctica)  is  the  most  common  of  these  birds,  and 
the  eider-duck  is  here  often  shot  for  food.  The  fisher- 
ies are  important  and  valuable. 

The  monopoh'  of  the  trade  of  the  Faroe  Islands  was 
for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile  house  at 
Copenhagen  ;  but  it  has  now  been  assumed  by  gov- 
ernment, and  neither  Dane  nor  foreigner  b  allowed  to 
interfere.  The  trade  is  carried  on  between  Copen- 
hagen and  Thorshavn.  The  chief  exports  are  hosiery, 
tallow,  dried  and  salt  fish,  train-oil,  feathers,  skins, 
and  butter.  Thorshavn,  the  capital  of  these  islands, 
is  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island  of  Stro- 
mo, upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  having  creeks  on 
each  side,  where  .ships  may  be  safely  moored.  Popu- 
lation about  1500.  The  houses  are  l)uilt  of  wood,  and 
roofed  with  birch  bark  covered  with  turf,  the  greenness 
of  which  makes  it  impossible,  at  a  very  short  distance, 
to  distinguish  the  place  from  the  surrounding  fields. 
The  character  of  the  people  is  generally  marked  by 
great  simplicity  of  manners,  kindness  and  hospitality. 
They  are  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  seem  to  be  kindly 
treated  b}-  the  Danish  government.  The  average 
duration  of  life,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Panum,  is  44  2-5 
years  ;  while  in  Denmark  it  is  only  36.  The  language 
of  the  people  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Norse,  but  that 
of  the  courts,  churches,  and  schools  is  the  modem 
Danish.  See  Fceroce  and  Fceroa  Beserafa,  by  Luc.\S 
Jacobsek  Debes,  translated  from  the  Danish  into 
English,  1675  ;  Desanption  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Landt,  London,  1810;  an  account  of  their 
geology  and  mineralogy,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal 
Soc,  Edin.,  vol.  vii.,  hy  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart., 
and  Thomas  Allex,  F'sq. ;  Den  Lanske  Stats  Statia- 
tik,  vol.  iv.,  1853;  J.  Nichol's  Account  of  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  the  Feroe  Isles ;  Dr.  Panum's  Official 
Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Feroe,  1849,  of  which  an  ab- 
stract in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Review, 
The  scenery  of  these  islands  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
work  entitled  Cruises  of  the  Yacht  Maria,  London, 
1855.— E.  B. 

Farthing,  a  small  English  copper  coin,  amounting 
to  ^  of  a  penny.  It  was  anciently  called /()t/rt^i'H<7,  as 
being  the  fourth  of  the  integer  or  penny.  A  farthing 
of  gold,  equal  in  value  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble,  or 
20d.  in  silver,  is  mentioned  in  statute  9th  Henry  V., 
cap.  7. 

Fascines  (fascis,  a  bundle),  in  fortification,  fag- 
gots, or  bundles  of  rods,  or  small  branches  of  trees, 
liound  together  in  several  places.  They  are  used  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  raising  batteries,  tilling 
ditches,  forming  parapets,  etc.,  and  vary  in  dimensions 
according  to  tlie  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied.  Fascines  dipped  in  pitch  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  tire  the  enemy's  lodgments  or  other  works. 

Fashion  (Vr.  fi^on .-  originally  from  the  Lat. 
faccre,  to  make  or  form),  a  term  used  to  signify  the 
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prevailing  mode  or  taste  in  anj-  countrj',  the  only 
recognized  quality  -which  it  possesses  being  mutability. 
It  may  safely  be  averred  that,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
fluence Avhich  fashion  exercises  in  any  countrj'  may  its 
claim  to  civilization  be  vindicated — nothing  being  so 
characteristic  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  state  of  exist- 
ence as  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  customs  of  antiquity. 
The  term  fashion  has  generally  been  considered  as 
applicable  chiefly  to  the  adornment  of  the  person,  in 
conformity  with  the  prevailing  taste  as  introduced  bj"- 
some  individual  of  consideration  in  society ;  but  it  has 
a  much  wider  signification,  being  applied  to  the  most 
trivial  kind  of  conventional  usages,  a  disregard  or 
ignorance  of  which  is  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vo- 
taries of  this  tyrannical  goddess,  to  banish  the  offender 
bej'ond  the  pale  of  civilized  society. 

Fat,  an  oily  concrete  substance,  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  adipose  or  cellular  membrane  of  animal 
bodies.  Fat  also  denotes  a  measure  of  capacitj',  but 
indefinite.  Thus  a  fat  of  isinglass  contains  from  3J 
cwt.  to  4  cwt. ;  of  yarn,  from  220  to  221  bundles,  etc. 
Fat,  or  vat,  a  large  wooden  tub  or  vessel  used  in 
breweries  and  tanneries  ;  also  as  a  measure  for  malt, 
containing  eight  bushels. 

Fathom,  a  measure  of  length,  six  feet,  chiefly  used 
for  measuring  the  length  of  cordage,  and  the  depth  of 
water  and  mines. 

Fayal.  The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands  form  a 
range  situate  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extending  in  an 
oblique  line  from  north-west  to  south-east,  between 
37°  and  40°  N.  lat.,  and  25°  and  32°  W.  long.  It 
has  been  a  subject  of  some  controversy  among  geog- 
raphers, to  what  division  of  the  globe  they  ought  to  be 
referred ;  but  thej'  are  now  generalh^  considered  as 
pertaining  to  Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
ancients  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Azores,  or  of  any 
group  in  this  sea,  except  the  Canaries,  to  which  they 
finallj'  applied  the  celebrated  appellation  of  the  Fortun- 
ate Islands.  But  the  Arabian  geographers,  Edrisi  and 
Ibn  al  Vardi,  describe,  after  the  Canaries,  nine  other 
islands  in  the  Western  Ocean.  That  these  were  the 
Azores  is  highly  probable,  since  their  number  is  ex- 
actly nine  ;  and  because  a  species  of  hawk  is  specially 
noticed  by  these  writers  as  existing  there  in  great 
abimdance — a  circumstance  that  afterward  appeared 
to  the  Portuguese  so  remarkable,  that  they  gave  them 
the  name  of  Azores,  or  Hawk  Islands.  The  climate 
in  which  they  are  placed  also  makes  them  north  of  the 
Canaries.  Some  other  coincidences  also  might  be 
pointed  out ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Azores  are  really  the  nine 
islands  enumerated  by  the  Arabians.  The  Aralnan 
writers  represent  them  as  having  been  populous,  and 
as  having  contained  cities  of  some  magnitude  ;  but 
the}'  state  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  intestine  warfare.  At  the  time  of  their 
discovery  they  were  uninhabited,  and  covered  with 
forests  and  underwood,  which  have  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

The  first  European  discovery  of  this  group  is  claimed 
by  the  Flemings.  A  Flemish  merchant  named  Van 
der  Berg,  is  reported,  in  sailing  from  Lisbon,  to  have 
been  driven  upon  these  shores  in  the  year  14.39.  The 
intelligence  soon  reached  the  court  of  Lisbon,  where  it 
excited  considerable  interest ;  and  the  navigator  Ca- 
bral  was  sent  to  prosecute  the  discovery.  In  1459  the 
islands  began  to  be  planted  and  colonized,  and  in  bo 
fertile  a  soil  the  inhal)itants  rapidly  multiplied.  In 
1580  they  fell,  with  the  other  Portuguese  territories, 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  At  this  time  the 
Azores  were  the  grand  rendezvous  in  the  voyage 
homeward  of  the  fleets,  which  came  laden  with  the 
wealth  of  both  the  Indies.  Hence  they  became  a 
theatre  of  that  maritime  warfare  which  was  carried  on 
with  such  spirit  by  the  English  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
against  the  peninsular  powers.  In  15^0  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  equipped  two  pinnaces  of  .35  and  40  tons,  the 


command  of  which  he  gave  to  Captain  Whiddon. 
Having  taken  two  or  three  prizes,  thej'  fell  in,  off  St. 
Michael,  with  the  great  fleet  of  Spanish  galleons,  con- 
sisting of  24  sail,  two  of  them  carracks  of  1000  or  1200 
tons.  They  attacked  them,  however,  without  hesita- 
tion, hoping  to  cut  ofl^  some  straggling  member  of  this 
great  body,  but  were  unable  to  make  an}'  impression 
upon  it.  In  1587,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  after  having 
swept  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  sailed  for  the  Azores, 
where  he  took  an  East  India  carrack,  richlj'^  laden,  and 
the  first  that  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  In  1589  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  fitted  out  a 
squadron,  sailed  for  the  Azores,  and  made  numerous 
prizes.  Under  the  active  administration  of  Pombal, 
considerable  exertions  were  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Azores  ;  but  the  stupid  and  bigoted  gov- 
ernment which  followed  rather  tended  to  destroy  these 
benefits,  and  to  make  the  islands  take  a  retrograde 
course. 

Physical  Aspect. — The  Azores  within  a  recent  period 
attracted  some  attention  as  the  theatre  of  contest  be- 
tween the  parties  contending  for  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal. The  adherents  of  the  constitution,  who  supported 
against  Miguel  the  rights  of  Maria  da  Gloria,  obtained 
possession  of  Terceira,  where  they  succeeded  in  main- 
taining themselves.  After  various  struggles,  Queen 
Maria's  authority  was  eventually  established  over  all 
these  islands. 

The  aspect  of  all  the  islands  is  very  similar  in  gen- 
eral characteristics,  presenting  an  elevated  and  undu- 
lating outline,  with  little  or  no  table-land,  and  rising 
into  peaks,  of  which  the  lowest  (that  of  St.  Marj-'s)  is 
1889  feet,  and  the  highest  (that  of  Pico)  7613  feet 
above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  Their  lines  of  sea-coast 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  high  and  precipitous,  with 
bases  of  accumulated  masses  of  fallen  rock,  in  which 
open  bays,  or  scarcely  more  inclosed  inlets,  form  the 
harbors  of  the  trading  towns.  The  climate  is  particu- 
larlj^  temperate  and  equable,  the  extremes  of  sensible 
heat  and  cold  being,  however,  increased  by  the  degree 
of  humidity  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  from  45°  Fahr.,  the  lowest  known 
extreme — or  48°  the  ordinary  lowest  extreme  of  Jan- 
uarj' — to  82°  the  ordinar}',  or  86°  the  highest  known 
extreme  of  Juh"^,  and  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  (both  taken  in  the  shade)  there 
is  from  month  to  month  a  pretty  regular  gradation  of 
increase  or  decrease,  amounting  to  somewhat  less  than 
four  degrees.  {(Jeoijraphical  Journal,  vol.  xv.)  They 
have  an  aggregate  area  of  700  square  miles,  and  in  J841 
had  a  population  of  214,300.  St.  Michael,  the  largest 
and  most  populous  of  these  islands,  has  an  area  of  224 
square  miles  and  (1840)  80,809  inhabitants.  Proceed- 
ing from  east  to  west,  this  island  presents  a  consider- 
able variety  of  surface.  The  east  end  rises  from  a 
bluff  sea-cliff  of  between  1200  and  1400  feet  elevation, 
to  a  lofty  inland  peak  from  which  a  central  range, 
varying  in  height  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  runs  to  the 
westward,  terminating  in  the  Serra  de  Agoa  de  Pao, 
3060  feet  above  the  sea.  The  sea-coast  gradually  de- 
clines in  approaching  the  last  point,  where  it  is  not 
more  than  about  100  feet  high.  The  part  next  seen  is 
lower,  and  its  outline,  as  presented  by  the  summits  of 
numerous  volcanic  monticules  of  about  1300  feet  eleva- 
tion, united  in  a  central  ridge  more  undulating ;  the 
western  extremity  being  marked  by  the  conspicuous 
Serra  Gorda,  1574  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  its  shores  on 
both  sides  are  low,  broken,  and  rocky.  Of  the  remain- 
ing part  the  aspect  is  that  of  a  vast  truncated  cone,  ir- 
regularly cut  oft'  at  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet,  and 
falling  on  the  nortli,  soutli,  and  west  sides  to  a  per- 
pendicular coast  of  bfitweon  300  and  800  feet  high. 
The  outline  is  varied  by  the  intervention  of  peaks, 
thrown  up  on  the  summit  and  flanks,  and  round  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  In  the  higher  parts,  the  surface 
is  generally  covered  with  an  undcrgro^vth  of  heatlis, 
cedar,  laurel,  laurestinus,  and  other  evergreen  slirubs 
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which  give  the  mountains  an  exceedingly  rifh  and 
wooded  appearance.  Like  all  volcanic  countries,  the 
face  of  tlie  island  is  uneven  and  irregular,  being  deeply 
excavated  bj-  numerous  ravines  and  roughened  by 
streams  of  semi-vitrified  and  scoriaceous  lava  that 
resist  all  atmcsplieric  influences  and  repel  vegetation. 
Heavy  rains  falling  on  tlie  mountains  afford  a  constant 
supply  of  water  to  four  lakes  at  the  !)ottom  of  extinct 
craters  or  subsidences,  and  a  number  of  minor  reser- 
voirs; and  tlirough  them  to  small  streams  running 
rapidlj'  down  on  all  sides  into  the  sea. — (ifof/rophical 
Journnl,  vol.  xv.  See  Hunt's  Merck.  Mag.,  1855-C  ; 
Com.  Itel.  U.  S.,  pp.  233,  234 :  pub.  by  Dep.  of  State. 

In  the  j'ear  l.'iitl  a  most  tremendous  earthquake  ap- 
pears to  have  been  felt  all  over  the  Azores,  and  to 
have  shaken  St.  Michael  for  twelve  days  without 
intermission.  Since  that  period,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  great  convulsion,  except  one  in  1757,  of 
which  we  have  no  particulars,  and  it  was  prolmbh' 
much  less  formidal)le  ;  nor  are  anj-  of  its  volcanoes  at 
present  in  a  state  of  action.  Hot  springs  abound  in 
everj'  part  of  the  island,  and  from  almost  every  crevice 
vapor  is  seen  issuing.  But  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena are  the  Caldeiras  or  boiling  fountains,  which 
rise  chiefly  from  a  valley  called  the  Furnas,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island.  The  water  ascends 
in  columns  to  the  height  of  about  12  feet,  after  which 
it  dissolves  in  vapor,  forming  clouds  of  various  shapes 
and  colors.  Tlie  heat  is  such  as  to  boil  an  egg  in  two 
minutes,  thougli  the  sulphureous  impregnation  unfit'; 
it  from  being  employed  in  culinar}'  purposes.  The 
ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  entirely  covered 
with  native  sulphur,  like  hoar  frost.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  called  the  Muddy 
Crater,  the  A-ertex  of  which,  -15  feet  in  diameter,  is  on 
a  level  with  tlie  plain.  Its  contents  are  in  a  state  of 
violent  and  continual  ebullition,  accompanied  with  a 
sound  resmbling  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  ocean. 
Yet  they  never  rise  above  its  level,  unless  occasionally 
to  throw  to  a  small  distance  a  spray  of  the  consistence 
of  melted  lead.  Tlie  Furnas  abounds  also  in  hot 
springs,  some  of  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  touch  with- 
out being  scalded.  Tliere  is  almost  always,  however, 
a  cold  spring  near  to  the  hot  one,  so  that  the  water 
can  be  brought  to  any  temperature  tliat  may  be 
desired.  These  springs,  after  being  long  neglected, 
have,  within  the  last  half  centur}',  been  greatly  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  cures  performed  in  cases  of  pais}-, 
rheumatism,  and  similar  maladies,  are  said  to  have 
been  very  wonderful. 

Tlie  jilains  are  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian 
corn ;  while  vines  and  oranges  grow  luxuriantly  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  They  are  made  to  spring 
even  from  the  interstices  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  which 
are  sometimes  blasted  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
the  plants.  Raised  in  this  manner,  these  fruits  are 
said  to  lie  of  superior  quality  ;  but  the  great  expense 
originallr  required  in  such  a  mode  of  cultivation  con- 
fines it  to  persons  of  some  capital.  The  western  part 
of  the  island  yields  hemp,  which  might  be  raised  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  exports  consist  of  wine, 
fruit,  and  ])rovisions.  Foreign  intercourse  used  to  be 
confined  rigorously  to  Lisbon  ;  but  since  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  court,  tlie  inhabitants  have  assumed  the 
privilege  of  trailing  directly  witli  England,  America, 
and  other  countries.  Tlie  principal  town  on  tlie  island 
is  Ponta  Delgada,  which  contains  about  20,000  inhab- 
itants. It  is  built  with  tolerable  regularity,  the  streets 
being  straight  and  broad.  The  religious  edifices  are 
numerous  and  elegant.  "When  visited  by  Captain 
Boid  in  IS.'ll,  it  had  six  churches,  eight  monasteries, 
and  four  convents ;  init  tliese  last,  wliich  were  noted 
for  the  irregular  lives  of  their  vestals,  have  since  lieen 
sup]iressed.  The  harbor  receives  only  small  vessels : 
those  of  any  magnitude  must  anchor  in  an  open  road, 
which,  though  not  dangerous,  can  not  be  occupied 
during  the  prevalence  of  southerly  gales.     Its  other 


towns  are  Villa  Franca,  Ribeira,    Grande,  Alagoa, 
Agoa  de  Pao,  etc. 

(S7.  Mart/. — St.  Mar)'  Ls  a  small  island  immediately 
adjacent  to  St.  Michael,  through  the  medium  of  which 
its  trade  is  condu<ted,  as  it  has  no  good  harijors  of  its 
own.  It  has  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  producing 
wheat  in  abundance,  of  which  a  considerable  quantitj- 
is  exported.  It  is  of  trap  formation,  and  contains 
beds  of  marine  shells.     Population  in  1840,  46fi6. 

Tfrreirti. — Terceira,  though  smaller  than  St.  MU 
chael,  yet  lieing  placed  in  a  more  central  position  with 
respect  to  the  otlier  islands  has  iieen  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  government.  Tlie  port  of  Angra  is  also  supe- 
rior to  any  of  those  in  St.  Michael.  This  island  doea 
not  exhibit  nearly  the  same  extensive  traces  of  vol- 
canic action  ;  and  the  summits  of  its  mountains  are 
generally  level.  It  is  represented  l)y  Adanson,  how- 
ever, as  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  products.  The 
lava,  he  says,  is  of  a  thicker  grain  than  that  of  'j"en- 
eriffe.  It  abounds  in  grain  and  cattle  ;  but  the  wines 
are  inferior,  and  the  fruits  are  raised  merely  for  inter- 
nal consumption.  The  residence  of  the  government 
renders  the  society  somewhat  superior  to  that  which  is 
found  in  the  other  inlands.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  estimated  at  .50,000. 

Fayal. — Fayal  is  the  most  frequented  of  all  the 
islands  after  St.  ^Michael,  as  it  has  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors in  the  Azores,  and  lies  directly  in  the  track  of 
vessels  that  are  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  any  direction. 
Its  principal  town  is  Villa  de  Horta.  Captain  Cook 
found  that  all  sorts  of  fresh  provisions  might  be  ob- 
tained there  :  the  bullocks  and  hogs  are  good,  but  the 
sheep  small  and  poor.  The  town  is  defended  by  two 
castles  and  a  wall,  both  in  decay,  and  serving  rather 
for  show  than  strength.  The  city  contains  two  con- 
vents for  monks  and  three  for  nuns,  with  eight 
churches.  These  are  the  only  good  buildings  in  it,  no 
other  having  glass  wndows.  The  bay  is  two  miles 
in  length  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
the  depth  of  water  from  6  to  20  fathoms.  Though  a 
good  road,  it  is  not  altogether  free  from  danger  in 
S.S.W.  and  S.E.  winds.      Population  23.000. 

Pico. — A  considerable  quantity  of  wine  is  shipped 
from  Fayal  under  the  appellation  of  Fayal  wine,  but 
really  the  produce  of  Pico,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Azores.  This  island  is  composed  of  an  immense 
conical  mountain,  rising  to  the  height  of  7613  feet, 
and  bearing  every  trace  of  volcanic  formation.  The 
soil  consists  entirely  of  pulverized  lava,  and  the 
ground  has  even  been  said  to  sound  hollow  when 
struck.  All  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain  are  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  covered  with  vine 
and  orange  plantations.  The  wine,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  inferior  Madeira,  is  in  considerable  demand. 
Pico  produces  also  a  valuable  species  of  wood,  resem- 
bling and  equal  in  quality  to  mahoganj".  Population 
26,000. 

Graciosa  and  St.  George  are  two  small  islands,  sit- 
uated between  Fayal  and  Terceira.  Graciosa  is  chiefly 
noted  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  aspect  and  scenery. 
About  fifty  years  ago  St.  George  suffered  from  one  of 
those  awful  visitations  to  which  the  Azores  are  subject. 
In  1808  a  caldeira,  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
was  oliserved  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  fermentation. 
It  continued  during  several  days  to  emit  subterranean 
noises,  and  to  cause  violent  convulsions  throughout 
ever}-  part  of  the  island.  At  length  the  great  crisis 
came  ;  vast  streams  of  fire  issued  forth  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  but  for  the  volcanic 
light,  would  have  involved  ever}-  thing  in  midnight 
darkness.  Tlie  principal  stream  totik  its  direction 
toward  the  beautiful  town  of  Ursula,  which  it  seemed 
on  the  ]>oint  of  swallowing  up  :  but  suddenly  changing 
its  direction,  it  rushed  into  the  sea  by  a  different  chan- 
nel ;  a  happy  event,  which  superstition  asoril>eil  to  the 
prayers  of  the  I'rsulino  nuns.  Many  hundred  acTe.s 
of  fertile  land,  how  ever,  were  covered  with  scoriae  and 
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ashes ;  some  lives  were  lost,  and  general  gloom  and 
consternation  diffused  throughout  the  island.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  soon  applied  themselves  to  repair 
the  injury  which  their  land  had  sustained.  Popula- 
tion about  20,000. 

The  two  small  and  most  westerlj'  islands  of  Corvo 
and  Flores  seem  but  imperfectlj'  to  belong  to  the 
group.  They  lie  also  out  of  the  usual  track  of  navi- 
gators ;  but  to  those  who,  missing  their  course,  are 
led  hither,  Flores  affords  good  shelter  in  its  numerous 
bays.  Its  poultry  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ; 
and  the  cattle  are  numerous,  but  small.  The  surplus 
produce  of  these  islands  is  not  of  much  importance. 
Population  above  15,000. 

Commerce  of  the  Azores  with  the  United  States. — 
A  communication  to  the  Department  of  State,  dated 
Fayal,  April  3d,  1857,  laments  the  inabilitj'  to  an- 
nounce any  improvement  in  the  commerce  between 
the  Azores  and  the  United  States.  The  vintages 
of  1855  and  1856  were  so  much  injured  by  the 
"  odium,"  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  qualitj-, 
that  no  wine  has  been  shipped  abroad,  and  the  quan- 
tity yet  remaining  of  former  vintages  is  exceedingly 
small.  From  the  Island  of  St.  Michaels  there  were 
shipped  last  season,  just  ended,  an  amount  equal  to 
300,000  Sicily  boxes  of  oranges,  about  40,000  from 
Terceira,  and  about  5,500  from  this  island  ;  and  of  all 
that  quantity  only  about  1,500  boxes  were  shipped  to 


the  United  States.  Shipments  have  been  made  on  a 
larger  scale,  but  the  results  have  been  unfavorable ; 
the  vessels  having  to  contend  with  almost  constant 
gales  of  contrarj'  winds,  and  the  fruit  being  of  a  more 
perishable  nature  than  that  of  Sicily,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. The  importation  of  cereals  will  swell  the  amount 
of  imports,  but  it  will  be  verj-  ephemeral,  and  the  ports 
will  be  closed  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  Azores  is  at  Angra, 
in  Terceira.  Ponta  Delgada,  in  St.  Michaels,  is, 
however,  the  chief  commercial  citJ^  The  exports  of 
corn  from  the  Azores  from  1835  to  1841,  principally  to 
Portugal,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Years. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

1835 

Moios.         Quarters.        Bushels. 

11,675  =  35,025  =  280,200 
11,080  =  33,240  =  265,920 
5,565  =  16,695  =  133,560 
9,580  =  28,740  =  229,920 
4,890  =  14,670  =  117,360 
12,153  =  36,459  =  291,672 
9.000  =  27,000  —  216,000 

299,230 
272,865 
139,710 
246,785 
112,625 
311,025 
235,000 

1.836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

The  oranges  exported  in  1801  amounted  in  value  to 
.$50,000 ;  in  1820,  to  $125,000 ;  and  in  1840,  to  $450,- 
000.  For  five  years,  ending  with  1840,  the  average 
annual  value  of  exports  to  Portugal  was  $215,645  ;  to 
foreign  countries,  $260,815.  Average  annual  value  of 
imports  during  the  same  period,  from  Portugal,  $266,- 
600  ;    from  foreign  countries,  $397,110. 


Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Fatal  and  other  Azores,  from  October  1,  1820,  to  Jxtly  1,  1856. 


Years  ending. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared, 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Eiported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign, 

Sept.   30,  1S21 

$26,837 

$11,158 

$37,995 

$187,982 

$1,070 

2,638 

1822 

83,160 

10,454 

4.3,614 

202,445 

2,558 

124 

1823 

27,841 

15,704 

43,545 

41,429 

$8,500 

1,221 

1,562 

261 

1824 

17,463 

4,023 

21,486 

45,103 

4,978 

939 

805 

1825 

83,421 

4,695 

38,116 

61,763 

8.407 

1,751 

266 

1826 

16,976 

2,495 

19,471 

86,261 

5,766 

7.53 

1827 

13,487 

4,861 

18,348 

S4,203 

8,000 

21,299 

839 

1828 

19,559 

4,719 

24,278 

70,328 

12,773 

1,934 

1829 

T,949 

78 

8,027 

21,302 

3,000 

672 

137 

1830 

Total... 

6,649 

1,524 

8,173 

32,912 

11,340 

244 

-    137 

$203,842 

$59,711 

$263,053 

$783,728 

$16,500 

$64,854 

13,890 

1,730 

Sept.   30,  1831 

$10,549 

$6,049 

$16,598 

$32,092 

$3,200 

475 

251 

1832 

23,402 

11,363 

34,765 

45,424 

7,384 

812 

1833 

18,.3S7 

8,.528 

21,915 

26,281 

3,250 

910 

1834 

9,558 

3,911 

18,469 

18,481 



2,707 

760 

1835 

12,033 

6,400 

18,433 

26,678 

$5,000 

4,736 

1,179 

18:36 

7,181 

450 

7,631 

17,874 

432 

691 

1837 

13,408 

3,531 

16,989 

29,023 

2,364 

486 

1838 

7,556 

1.681 

9,287 

82,746 

509 

68 

1839 

9,130 

4,739 

13,869 

15,222 

819 

1840 

Totol . . . 

10,475 

5,623 

16,094 

38.1.38 

1,089 

$121,675 

$47,275 

$168,950 

$281,459 

$5,000 

$24,073 

7,730 

819 

Sept.   80,  1841 

$13,1-37 

$5,785 

$18,922 

$16,093 

$2,000 

1,068 

1842 

49.183 

19,600 

68,783 

41,049 

$1,000 

1,622 

100 

9  mos.       18*3 

8,669 

621 

9,190 

12,783 

742 

June  30,  1844 

19,246 

6,983 

26,229 

29,570 

2,200 

1,515 

1,115 

1845 

2,881 

51 

2,882 

28,573 

184 

1846 

4,225 

4,225 

41,297 

i,66o 

152 

151 

1                    1847 

9,466 

525 

9,991 

84,564 

10,500 

1,103 

1848 

3,660 

8,660 

11,438 

315 

1S49 

14,204 

1,839 

16,043 

17,052 

3,500 

1,284 

1850 

Total... 

14,421 

2,152 

16,573 

16,328 

908 

161 

$138,942 

$87,556 

$176,498 

$248,747 

$4,200 

$17,515 

8,493 

412 

June  30,  1851 

$20,240 

$1,045 

$21,285 

$32,852 

$4,857 

1,532 

728 

1852 

17,766 

1,336 

19,152 

29,346 

1,832 

1,447 

686 

1853 

21,307 

4,440 

25,747 

10,892 

1,777 

1854 

10,030 

440 

10,470 

21,584 

•  .  .  . 

560 

463 

1855 

13,972 

593 

14,560 

199,111 

1,552 

1,880 

1856 

15.959 

490 

16,449 

22,383 

1,718 

The  harbor  of  Fayal  is  the  best  in  the  Azores,  and 
greater  facilities  are  offered  to  ships  in  distress,  by 
affording  refuge  or  supplies.  American  whalers  fre- 
quently visit  Fayal,  and  deposit  large  quantities  of 
oil,  to  be  transhipped  to  otiier  ports,  amounting  annu- 
ally to  a  value  of  upward  of  $.300,000,  mot^t  of  which 
is  forwarded  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
The  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Azores  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  staves,  heads  for 
hogsheads,  etc.  The  duties  on  lumber  and  staves  are 
moderate.     On  cut  nails  they  exceed  100  per  cent., 


and  on  window-glass  they  rise  over  300  per  cent. 
American  cotton  manufactures  are  in  good  demand, 
and  during  the  past  few  j'cars  have  competed  advan- 
tageously with  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  commer- 
cial regulations  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the 
mother  country.  Foreign  vessels,  bringing  the  pro- 
ductions of  tlie  country  to  which  thej'  belong,  and 
coming  from  the  ports  of  the  same,  are  admitted  on 
the  same  footing  as  Portuguese  vessels.  When  laden 
with  the  produce  of  other  countries,  they  are  subject 
to  a  differential  duty  of  15  per  cent.     There  arc  no 
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tonnage  duties,  light,  or  hospital  dues,  levied  on  ship-  [ 
ping  at  the  Azores.     The  entire  charges  to  which  a  j 
vessel  is  subject  amount  to  ijilO  80,  which  is  raised  to  i 
$23  40  if  the  vessel  has   crossed  the  equator.     The  j 
navigation  of  tliese  islands  employs  about  3,000  tons 
in  foreign  and  coasting  trade.     The  latter  is  carried 
on  with  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and  the  different  ports  of  the 
islands,  and  is  restricted  to  national  vessels.     In  18.52, 
77  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,780  tons,  entered  these 
islands  ;  of  which  number  8  were  American,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1 ,800  tons. 

The  cliief  inconvenience  to  which  foreign  tonnage  is 
subjected  in  these  islands,  arises  from  the  inconsistent 
and  arliitrarj'  sanitary  regulations,  which  emanate 
from  tlie  home  government  at  Lisl)on,  and  which  pre- 
clude all  discrctionar}'  power  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities.  For  instance,  should  tiie  Portuguese  con- 
sul at  New  Orleans  notify  his  government  that  the 
yellow  fever  prevails  in  that  city  (say  in  the  month  of 
Septemlier),  orders  are  immediately  forwarded  by  the 
Board  of  Health  at  LislK)n  to  the  authorities  of  the 
islands  to  consider  tliat  city  as  infected.  These  or- 
ders, by  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance,  will  not 
reach  the  islands  until  the  following  January ;  and 
notwithstanding  it  may  be  notorious  that  the  fever 
ceased  in  October  or  November,  a  vessel  that  should 
arrive  at  Fayal,  having  left  New  Orleans  in  .Tanuarj', 
or  later,  would  not  be  admitted,  even  should  she  be 
provided  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  certified  with  all 
formality,  by  the  very  same  consul  who  had  reported 
to  his  government  the  existence  of  the  sickness  !  This 
regulation  frequently  exposes  American  captains  to 
great  inconvenience  and  considerable  loss. — Com.  Rel. 
U.S. 

Feathers,  Bed-feathers  (Fr.  Plumes,  Plumes 
a  lit;  Ger.  Federn,  J3cttfid<vn;  Da.Bidreern,  Pluimen  ; 
It.  Piiime ;  Sp.  Plumag),  make  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce  ;  particularly  those  of  the  ostrich,  goose, 
heron,  swan,  peacock,  and  other  poultry.  The  feathers 
of  the  ostrich  have  been  held  in  tlie  highest  estimation 
from  antiquity  downward,  and  have  furnished  favorite 
decorations  for  the  fans  and  head-dresses  of  ladies,  the 
helmets  of  warriors,  and  tlie  most  splendid  processions. 
Many  parts  of  Great  Britain  supply  feathers  for  beds  ; 
and  an  inferior  sort  is  l)rouglit  from  Ireland.  Eider- 
down, the  finest  variety  of  its  class,  is  imported  from 
the  north  of  Europe ;  the  ducks  that  supply  it  being 
inhabitants  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway.  The 
eider-duck  breeds  in  the  islands  on  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, liut  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  profitable 
branch  of  trade  to  the  inhabitants.  Hudson's  Bay  fur- 
nishes very  fine  feathers,  especially  for  quills.  The 
down  of  the  swan  is  brought  from  Dantzic,  as  well  as 
large  quantities  of  superior  feathers. 

Ostrich  and  other  Plumes. — Tlie  long  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  the  tail  constitute  the  ordinary  ostrich 
plume.  Tlie  animal  is  captured  and  killed  with  much 
care,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  plumage.  The 
feathers  are  sorted  into  various  qualities,  scoured  or 
cleaned,  bleached,  dried,  shaken,  and  opened,  the  ribs 
scraped  with  a  bit  of  glass,  tlie  filaments  made  to  as- 
sume a  curly  form  by  scraping,  dyed  or  not,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  adapted  for  the  adjustment  of 
military  hats  or  other  garments.  Those  in  England 
who  are  versed  in  the  heraldry  of  pomp  and  formality 
would  know  the  ostrich  plumes  worn  by  the  Knights 
of  the  tiarter  or  the  Knights  Grand  Crosses  of  the 
Bath  from  the  court  plumes  adapted  for  ladies,  and 
the  Idack  plumes  for  olhcers  of  the  Highland  regi- 
ments. In  recent  j^ears,  means  have  been  devised  for 
imparting  brilliant  dyes  to  ostrich  feathers,  several 
different  colors  to  one  feather,  gradually  shaded  or 
blended  one  into  another.  Then,  besides  the  ostrich, 
wo  have  the  feathers  of  the  marabout,  the  ibis,  the 
bird  of  paradise,  the  vulture  or  rhea,  the  emu.  the 
heron,  the  plotus,  the  egret,  the  pheasant,  the  jieacock, 
the  turkev,  the  swan,  the  eagle,  and  some  other  birds 
Tt 


— all  applied  as  ornaments  to  dress.  Some  of  these 
are  ver}'  costly  :  some  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
one  particular  purjwse,  while  others  have  their  fash- 
ionable and  unfashionable  jjeriods  in  the  public  favor. 
Some  of  the  marabout  feathers  are  knotted  with  gold, 
to  make  a  costly  trimming  for  dresses.  The  emu 
feathers  are  more  worn  on  the  Continent  than  in  En- 
gland. The  heron  feathers,  worn  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter,  frequently  cost  50  guineas  the  plume,  and 
sometimes  above  100  guineas,  on  account  of  their 
scarcitj'.  The  large  egret  feathers  are  worn  by  the 
Hussars. 

Fecamp,  a  seaport  town  in  France,  department  of 
Seiiie-Infcrieure,  situated  on  the  English  Channel,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  cognominal  river  23  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Havre.  Population  about  10,000.  It  occupies  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a  narrow  valley  opening  out  toward 
the  sea,  between  two  cliffs,  on  one  of  which  stands  a 
light-house.  Its  port,  though  small,  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  Channel,  and  has  lately  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  construction  of  an  inner  port,  with  a  fine  quay, 
etc.  It  carries  on  a  consideralde  trade  in  Baltic  and 
colonial  produce,  brandy,  salt,  etc. ;  and  sends  out  ves- 
sels to  the  whale,  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries. 
The  river  affords  abundant  water-power  for  numerous 
cotton,  oil,  and  other  mills.  Fecamp  has  also  sugar  re- 
fineries, tanneries,  building-docks,  and  manufactures 
of  hardware,  candles,  soda,  etc.  The  town  consists 
almost  entirely  of  one  street  upward  of  two  miles  in 
length. 

Feejee  Islands.  These  islands  constitute  a  group 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  favorably  situated  for  the 
whaling  interests  of  the  United  States,  if  the  habits  of 
the  natives  did  not  render  it  unsafe  for  whale-ships  to 
enter  any  of  their  ports,  unless  under  the  protection 
of  a  man-of-war.  The  group  consists  of  154  islands  in 
all,  65  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  contains  a  pojjula- 
tion  estimated  at  134,000  souls.  The  principal  islands 
are  Viti  Levu  and  Paou,  or  Sandal-wood  Island; 
others  are  Vuna,  Kandaboo,  Ovolau,  Ban,  Mathuatu, 
and  Goro  :  each  of  the  islands  containing  from  5.000 
to  13,000  inhabitants.  Sandal-wood  was  formerly  a 
leading  production  of  this  group,  but  it  has  now  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil, 
however,  and  the  low  price  at  which  vessels  could  recruit 
their  stores,  and  obtain  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  and 
excellent  water,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  whaling  interests  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
that  quarter  involve  annually  from  seven  to  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  show  how  important  this  group  might 
become  to  American  whalers,  if  they  were  only  strong 
enough  to  prevent  or  resent  acts  of  piracy  and  plunder. 
An  official  communication  to  the  State  Department, 
under  date  of  .lanuarj-  1,  1854,  says :  "  The  chief  and 
inhabitants  of  Bau  (at  present  the  eontrolers  of  this 
group),  causing  the  destruction  of  property  at  Lavuka, 
live  by  the  fruits  of  begging,  theft,  and  robbery- — one 
unbroken  series  of  robberies  and  butcheries.  In  de- 
fault of  justice,  these  men  escape."  '\\'hen  our  whal- 
ers are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  atrocities 
above  described,  they  can  obtain  a  full  supply  of  all 
descriptions  of  vegetables,  pork,  poultry,  etc.,  for  an 
entire  crew  for  about  65G,  in  trade.  The  same  com- 
munication further  infonns  the  Department,  tliat 
American  vessels  are  actually  driven  away  from  this 
archipelago,  the  natives  being  emboldened  in  the  |>er- 
petration  of  these  acts  by  the  absence  of  American 
vessels  of  war  in  any  of  their  ports.  During  the  pjist 
year  (1855)  an  American  ship  of  war,  the  J'-hn  Adanu, 
visited  the  F"eejee  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into,  and  demanding  reparation  for,  the  cruelties  and 
acts  of  plunder  and  piracy  committed  by  the  natives 
upon  American  ships  trading  ami  fishing  in  the  Feejee- 
an  archipelago.  The  result  of  this  visit,  it  is  lielieved, 
will  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  these  sav;\ges.  and 
secure  a  safe  and  commodious  retreat  for  American 
whalers  in  those  dist;int  seas.     It  is  understood  that 
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this  security  is  guarantied  by  a  convention  or  treaty 
agreed  to  by  Tui  Viti,  the  king  of  the  islands.  There 
are  no  quarantine  regulations  observed  at  any  of  these 
islands,  and  consequently  no  bills  of  health  are  re- 
quired. Passengers  are  subjected  to  no  port  or  land- 
ing requirements,  and  are  at  liberty  to  go  ashore  when 
and  as  thej-  please. 

There  are  no  custom  duties,  nor  are  there  an}'  light, 
hospital,  or  other  dues  or  taxes  exacted.  For  pilots, 
the  charges  are  such  as  can  be  agreed  upon.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  this  group  of  islands  affords  a 
convenient  and  excellent  stopping-place  for  oar  whale- 
ships  engaged  in  their  hazardous  and  laborious  toil  in 
the  South  Pacific  seas.  It  should  be  added,  that  our 
trading  ships  generallj',  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
could  beneficiallj'  call  at  these  islands,  particularly  if 
freighted  with  miscellaneous  cargoes  of  cotton  goods, 
weapons  of  war,  cutlery,  and  other  similar  wares  suit- 
ed to  the  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  natives,  could 
the}'  but  be  taught  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  During  the  three  years  ending  with  1853, 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Feejee  Isl- 
ands amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $136,000,  viz. :  in 
1851,  to  $32,000 ;  in  1852,  to  $54,000 ;  in  1853,'to  $50,000. ' 
The  merchandise  received  in  barter  for  American 
imports  consist  of  biche-de-mer,  tortoise-<shell,  gums, 
arrow-root,  and  cocoanut-oil.  The  exports  from  the 
United  States  consist  of  assorted  cargoes,  and  the  an- 
nual value  may  be  estimated  from  the  preceding  fig- 
ures, as  the  trade  is  almost  exclusively  one  of  barter, 
in  which  the  American  shippers  usually  realize  250 
per  cent,  profit  on  their  merchandise.  During  the 
last  six  months  of  1855,  there  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Lanthala  five  American  vessels,  including  two  ships  of 
war  (the  John  Adams  and  the  St.  Mary's),  measuring, 
exclusive  of  the  two  latter,  an  aggregate  of  1124  tons. 
Three  whale-ships  also  touched  at  the  islands  during 
the  same  period.  The  inward  cargoes  of  two  of  the 
merchant  vessels  referred  to,  amounting  in  value  to 
$4000,  consisted  of  general  cargoes,  of  which  was  land- 
ed, in  value,  $3000.  The  remaining  vessel  was  laden 
with  outfits,  stores,  and  whaling-lines,  valued  at 
$30,000,  none  of  which  was  landed  at  the  islands. 
The  outward  cargoes  consisted  of  biche-de-mer,  1500 
peculs,  and  shells,  1000  pouds,  valued  at  $41,000.  One 
of  these  vessels  made  a  voj'age  to  Sydney  with  yams, 
cocoanut-oil,  and  live  stock,  while  the  natives  were 
collecting  her  cargo  of  biche-de-mer. — C.  D. — Com. 
Bel.  U.  S. 

Felt,  a  kind  of  stuff  resembling  coarse  cloth,  made 
of  hair  or  wool,  without  weaving.  The  fur  of  the  hare, 
rabbit,  seal,  beaver,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  are  the 
materials  chiefly  used  for  making  elt.  The  hairs  and 
loose  flocks  of  wool  are  thoroughly  mixed  together  by 
an  operation  called  howintj,  which  depends  on  the  vi- 
brations of  an  elastic  string ;  when,  in  consequence 
of  their  anatomical  structure,  they  become  matted  to- 
gether. 

Pelted  Cloth.  This  woolen  fabric  is  made  with- 
out spinning  or  weaving.  Varnished  or  Japanned  Felt 
is  made  by  imbuing  the  stuff  of  coarse  hat  bodies  with 
drying  oil,  prepared  by  boiling  50  lbs.  of  linseed  oil 
with  white  lead,  litharge,  and  umlier,  of  each  one 
pound.  The  felt  is  to  he  dried  in  a  stove,  and  then 
polished  by  pumice-stone.  Five  or  six  coats  of  oil  are 
required.  The  surface  is  at  last  varnished.  When 
the  object  is  intended  to  be  stiff,  like  visors,  the  fabric 
is  to  be  impregnated  first  of  all  with  flour-paste,  then 
stove-dried,  cut  into  the  desired  shape,  next  imbued 
with  the  drying-oil,  and  pumiced  repeatedly ;  lastly, 
placed,  to  the  numljer  of  20,  in  a  hot  iron  mold,  and 
exposed  to  strong  pressure.     Japanned  hats  made  in 

this  way  are  sold  in  France  at  Is.  3d.  apiece  ;  and  they 

will  stand  several  years'  wear. 

Felting  (Fr.  Fcutrarje ;  Ger.  Filzefi),  is  the  process 

by  wliicli  loose  flocks  of  wool,  and  hairs  of  various  an- 

nimals,  as  the  beaver,  rabbit,  hare,  etc.,  are  mutually 


interlaced  into  a  compact  textile  fabric.  The  first 
step  toward  making  felt  is  to  mix,  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions, the  different  kinds  of  fibres  intended  to  form 
the  stuff;  and  then,  by  the  vibratory  strokes  of  the 
bowstring,  to  toss  them  up  in  the  air,  and  to  cause 
them  to  fall  as  irregularly  as  possible  upon  the  table, 
opened,  spread,  and  scattered.  The  workman  covers 
this  layer  of  loose  flocks  with  a  piece  of  thick  blanket 
stuff  slightly  moistened  ;  he  presses  it  with  his  hands, 
moving  the  hair  baclcward  and  forward  in  all  direc- 
tions. Thus  the  different  fibres  get  interlaced,  by 
their  ends  pursuing  ever  tortuous  paths  ;  their  ver- 
micular motion  being  always,  however,  root  foremost. 
As  the  matting  gets  denser,  the  hand  pressure  should 
be  increased,  in  order  to  overcome  the  increasing  re- 
sistance to  the  decussation.  A  first  thin  sheet  of  soft, 
spongy  felt  being  now  formed,  a  second  is  condensed 
upon  it  in  like  manner,  and  then  a  third,  till  the  requi- 
site strength  and  thickness  be  obtained.  These  differ- 
ent pieces  are  successively  brought  together,  disposed 
in  a  way  suitable  to  the  wished-for  article,  and  united 
by  continued  dextrous  pressure.  The  stuff  must  be 
next  subjected  to  the  fulling-mill. 

Felling  Timber.  In  arboriculture,  when  a  full- 
grown  tree  is  cut  down,  it  is  said  to  be  felled  ;  but  this 
term  is  never  applied  to  young  trees  or  bushes,  under- 
growth, or  hedges,  which  are  said  to  be  rooted  out  or 
cut  over.  Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  proper 
season  for  felling  trees  ;  some  arguing  in  favor  of  mid- 
winter, and  others  in  favor  of  midsummer.  The  ques- 
tion principally  turns  upon  the  quantity  and  the  value 
of  the  soft  or  outer-wood  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  be 
felled,  known  by  foresters  and  carpenters  as  the  sap. 
As  this  sap  or  outer-wood  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
trunk  in  which  the  sap  or  juices  of  the  tree  circulate, 
it  is  evident  that  if  no  value  be  set  upon  it  the  tree 
may  be  cut  down  at  any  season,  because  the  truly  val- 
uable part  of  the  trunk,  the  mature  timber,  is  imper- 
meable to  the  sap  in  its  ascent  through  the  soft  wood, 
and  is,  therefore,  in  the  same  state  at  every  season  of 
the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  where  much  value  is 
attached  to  the  soft  or  outer-wood,  where  this  outer- 
wood  is  wished  to  be  made  as  valualde  as  possible,  or 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  comparatively  young  trees, 
the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  consists  of  sap-wood, 
felling  ought  to  take  place  when  there  is  least  sap  in 
the  course  of  circulation.  This  season  is,  without 
doubt,  midwinter,  which,  all  other  circumstances  be- 
ing equal,  is  unquestionably  the  best  season  for  felling 
timber ;  the  next  best  being  midsummer,  when  the 
sap  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  young  shoots,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  soft  wood,  and  the  bark  ;  as  the  worst 
is. the  spring,  just  before  the  development  of  the  buds, 
when  the  tree  is  fullest  of  sap,  and  receiving  con- 
stantly fresh  supplies  from  the  root ;  and  in  autumn, 
immediately  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  sap,  from  its  being  as  it  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 
In  general,  all  the  soft  woods,  such  as  the  elm,  lime, 
poplar,  willow,  etc.,  should  be  felled  during  winter; 
hard  woods,  like  the  oak,  beech,  ash,  etc.,  when  the 
trunks  are  of  large  size,  and  valued  chiefly  for  their 
heart-wood,  may  be  felled  at  any  time.  See  articles 
DiJY  Rot  and  Woorx 

Felucca  (Ital.  fdura),  a  little  vessel  with  oars 
and  lateen  sales,  common  in  the  I^Iediterraneau.  It 
has  a  rudder  at  the  stem  and  another  at  the  stern,  to 
be  applied  as  occasion  requires. 

Ferment  (\j-dt.ferveo,  I  boil),  the  substance  which 
is  essential  to  the  process  of  fermentation.  It  is  either 
naturally  present  in  tlie  fermentable  juice,  as  in  the 
grape,  or  it  is  added,  as  in  tlic  manufacture  of  beer, 
where  yeast  constitutes  the  ferment.  Ferments  are  of 
an  albuminous  or  glutinous  character  ;  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  seems  essential  in  their  composition,  hence 
they  are  classed  by  chemists  among  azotized  com- 
pounds.    Their  modus  operandi  is  still  unexplained. 
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Fermentation  fLat.)  When  certain  vegetable 
8ul)St:incfs  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  sultjer-ted  to  a 
due  temperature  (lietween  O^P  and  85°),  thfv  undergo 
a  series  of  changes  which  terminate  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  or  spirit ;  these  changes  constitute  the  ]»he- 
nomena  of  rinoux  fcrmentntlon.  Sugar  and  some  fer- 
ment are  essential  to  the  process  ;  and  during  the 
formation  of  the  alcohol  the  sugar  disappears,  and 
carlionic  acid  is  more  or  less  aliundantly  evolved.  The 
simplest  case  of  fermentation  is  that  of  muxt,  or  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  wliicli,  when  exposed, 
either  in  close  or  open  vessels,  to  a  temperature  of 
ahout  70°,  soon  begins  to  give  off  carlionic  acid,  and 
to  i)ecome  turl)id  and  frothy  ;  after  a  time  a  scum  col- 
lects upon  the  surface,  and  a  sediment  is  deposited ; 
the  liquor  which  had  grown  warm  graduallj-  cools  and 
clears,  loses  its  sweet  taste,  and  is  converted  into 
loine.  The  chief  component  parts  of  must  are  water, 
sugar,  mucilage,  gluten,  and  tartar.  During  the  fer- 
mentation carbonic  acid  escapes,  the  sugar  disappears, 
and  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  mucilage  ;  the 
gluten  chicflv  forms  the  scum  and  a  portion  of  the 
sediment ;  and  the  tartar,  originall}'  in  solution,  is 
thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  colored  deposit.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  new  products,  which  are 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  are  principally  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar ;  and  Gay  Lussac's  experiments 
have  shown  that  4")  pounds  of  sugar  are  resolved,  in 
the  process  of  fermentation,  into  23  of  alcohol  and  22 
of  carbonic  acid.  Sugar  and  water  alone  will  not  fer- 
ment ;  the  ingredient  requisite  to  the  commencement 
of  the  change  is  the  gluten,  which  absorbs  in  the  first 
instance  a  little  oxygen  from  the  air,  becomes  insolu- 
ble, and  induces  the  subsequent  changes.  The  reason 
•why  grapes  never  ferment  till  the  juice  is  expressed, 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  exclusion  of  air  liy  the  huslv 
or  membranes  ;  and  if  grapes  be  Ijruised  in  a  perfectly 
close  vessel,  carefully  excluding  oxygen,  the  juice 
undergoes  no  change  ;  so  that  the  mere  breaking  down 
of  the  texture  of  the  fruit  is  insufficient.  But  a  very 
short  expos\ire  of  the  pulp  to  air  is  sufficient  to  induce 
that  change  in  the  juice  whicli  leads  on  to  fermenta- 
tion, and  which  is  afterward  independent  of  the  further 
contact  of  air,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  lieing  ex- 
clusively referable  to  the  decomposition  of  sugar.  In 
beer  the  alcohol  is  derived  from  the  sugar,  original  and 
produced,  of  the  malt.  When  wine  is  exposed  to  air 
and  a  due  temperature,  a  second  fermentation  ensues, 
which  is  called  acctons  fcrmenlation,  and  which  termi- 
nates in  the  production  of  rinfgar.  During  this  pro- 
cess oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  more  or  less  carbonic 
acid  in  most  cases  evolved  ;  but  the  apparent  cause  of 
the  formation  of  vinegar  is  the  abstraction  of  h3'dro- 
gen  from  the  alcohol,  so  as  to  leave  the  remaining  ele- 
ments in  such  proportions  as  to  constitute  acetic  acid. 
Thus  alcohol  is  theoretically  constituted  of  charcoal, 
water,  and  hydrogen,  and  acetic  acid  of  charcoal  and 
water  only  ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  therefore,  converts 
the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  into  water,  and  so  effects 
the  cliangc  into  vinegar. 

Fern,  or  Farn  Islands,  a  group  of  small  islets 
or  rocks,  17  in  numl)cr,  lying  olf  tlie  coast  of  Xorthum- 
berland,  but  included  in  tlie  county  of  Durliaui.  There 
are  two  light-liouses  on  these  islands.  It  was  here,  in 
1838,  that  Grace  Darling  and  her  father,  in  stormy 
weather,  rescued  the  passengers  of  the  Forfarshire 
steamer.  The  Kern  Islands  are  frequented  by  im- 
mense numbers  of  sca-liinls. 

Fernando  de  Noronha,  an  island  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  lying  about  70  leagues  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  It  is  al)out  20  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous.  It  has  seve- 
ral harbors  defended  by  forts,  and  serves  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  criminals  from  Brazil.  N.  lat.  3°  56', 
W.  long.  :i2°  2S'. 

Fernando  Po,  or  Femao  do  Pao,  an  island  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  h'ing  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
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about  20  miles  from  the  mainland,  in  N.  lat.  .3°  25', 
K.  long.  8°  50'.  It  is  al)out  44  miles  in  length  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  about  20  in  breadth.  The 
coasts  are  steep  and  rockj-,  and  the  interior  is  mount- 
ainous. A  ridge  of  mountains  toward  the  centre  of 
the  island  rises  to  the  height  of  8000  feet,  and  Ls  termi- 
nated at  each  extremity  by  a  peaked  mountain,  the 
one  at  the  northern  extremity  attaining  a  height  of 
10,700  feet.  Tlie  soutliern  extremity  of  the  island  is 
also  intersected  by  several  steep  mountains,  varj-ing 
from  1,000  to  3,000  feet.  The.se  mountains  are  c<jv- 
ered,  most  of  them  to  their  summits,  together  with  the 
intervening  valleys,  with  dense  forests  of  shrubs  and 
lofty  trees  of  luxuriant  growth,  'ihe  rocks  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  produc- 
ing rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  yams,  palms,  etc. 
Slieep,  goats,  fowls,  turtle,  and  fisli,  are  al<undant 
The  climate  is  salul)rious,  though  the  rainy  sea-son 
lasts  from  May  to  December,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
.season  of  dense  fogs.  The  harbors  are  small,  the 
largest  lieing  Port  Clarence  on  the  northern  shore. 
This  island  was  discovered  in  1471  by  a  Portuguese 
navigator,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Spain  in  1778,  but  abandoned  in  1782.  The 
English  in  1827  formed  a  settlement  here,  but  relin- 
quished it  in  18.34 ;  the  Spaniards  resumed  possession 
of  it  in  1844,  and  have  given  it  the  name  of  Puerto  de 
hal>el.  The  native  population  is  estimated  at  about 
15,000. 

Ferrol,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Co- 
ruila,  and  one  of  the  first  naval  arsenals  in  the  king- 
dom, is  situated  on  the  N.  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Betanzos, 
12  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Corufia.  The  har- 
bor, which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  is  deep,  capa- 
cious, and  secure  ;  but  the  entrance,  which  is  a  strait 
about  two  miles  in  length  at  the  narrowest  part,  only 
admits  one  ship  at  a  time,  and  is  commanded  on  either 
side  by  strong  forts.  Tlie  town  is  protected  on  the 
land-side  by  a  wall,  on  which  200  cannon  might  be 
mounted.  The  dockyard  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  outer  being  the  smaller,  and  the  whole  occupying 
a  space  of  more  than  115,000  square  j-ard-s.  Behind 
the  inner  dock  are  the  dwellings  of  the  operatives,  and 
in  the  north  angle  are  the  founderies,  rope-wal!is,  and 
magazines.  They  are  all,  however,  as  well  as  the 
arsenal,  in  a  neglected  and  ruinous  condition. 

Ferry  (Germ,  and  Sax.  fahren,  to  pass  over),  in 
law,  a  right  arising  from  royal  grant  or  prescription  to 
have  a  boat  to  carry  men  and  horses  across  a  river, 
and  to  levy  reasonable  toll.  The  land  on  both  sides 
ought  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  ferry-boats. 

Fescue  grass,  a  valuable  grass  for  meadows  and 
pastures.  (Fegtiica  pratensis,  Lin.)  In  deep,  rich 
soils,  somewhat  moist,  it  is  considered  as  the  most 
bulky  and  nutritive  of  all  grasses  ;  but  in  poorer  soils 
it  is  equaled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  rye  grass  (Zo- 
lium  ptrenne),  and  the  meadow  foxtail  grass  {Aleopecu- 
rtis  pratensis).  The  meadow  fescue  grows  to  the  height 
of  between  2  and  3  feet ;  but  the  sheep  fescue  (/". 
ovcFiia),  and  several  other  species,  seldom  grow  above 
6  inches  or  a  foot  in  height,  and  are  chietly  sown  on 
sheep  pastures,  and  used  to  lay  down  lawns  and 
grassv  surfaces  to  be  mown  in  pleasure  grounds.  All 
the  fescues  are  perennials. 

Fez,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  and  at  one 
time  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  in  the  northern  part 
of  that  continent.  It  now,  however,  forms  a  province 
of  the  em]>ire  of  Morocco,  ft:,  or  Fiu,  the  capital  of 
this  kingiloni,  was  built  in  793,  .k.d.,  by  a  prince 
named  Edris,  and  having  soon  risen  to  be  a  city  of  the 
first  magnitude,  became  the  capital  of  the  western  Mo- 
hammedan states.  In  the  12th  century  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  700  temples  and  mosks.  and  other  pub- 
lic edifices,  a  number  of  which  were  erected  upon  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
marble  pillars.  The  manufactures  of  Fez  consist  ot 
woolen  hhaUs,  sashes,  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  slippers- 
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of  good  leather,  -which  they  tan  remarkably  well,  red 
felt  caps,  some  coarse  linen  cloth,  fine  carpets,  a  curi- 
ous kind  of  earthenware,  weapons  of  several  kinds, 
saddlers'  ware,  jewelrj-,  and  copper  utensils.  The  arts 
here  find  little  encouragement,  and  are,  indeed,  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Europe,  except  in  the  preparation  of 
leather,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  caqiets  and  of  hhaiks, 
which  the  manufacturers  know  how  to  weave  as  fine 
and  as  transparent  as  gauze.  They  are  ako  expert 
workers  in  wax,  weapons,  and  harness.  The  heat 
during  the  summer  is  very  great ;  but  in  other  sea- 
sons of  the  3'ear,  particulars^  winter,  the  climate  is 
agreeable.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  travelers. 

Fibre  (Lat.Jibra),  a  fine  thread  or  filament ;  a  fine 
slender  body,  such  as  those  of  which  flesh,  nerves, 
plants,  roots,  etc.,  are  composed.  In  our  manufac- 
tures vegetaVjle  filaments  and  fibres  are  among  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  series  of  raw  produce ; 
furnishing  thread,  cloth,  cordage,  and  the  like.  For 
these  purposes  the  filamentous  parts  of  the  Gossypium 
Cannabis,  and  Liiium,  or  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
used.  The  fibres  of  other  plants  have  peen  employed 
in  different  countries  for  the  same  uses.  Putrefaction 
destroys  the  pulpy  matter,  and  leaves  the  tough  fila- 
ments entire.  Different  kinds  of  cloth  are  prepared  in 
the  East  from  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees 
boiled  in  a  strong  lye.  Some  of  these  cloths  are  \&rv 
fine,  and  approach  to  the  softness  of  silk,  but  in  dura- 
bility fall  short  of  cotton  ;  others,  again,  are  coarser 
and  stronger,  and  much  exceed  cotton  in  durability. 
See  Flax. 

Fid,  a  short  bar  of  wood  or  iron  put  through  the 
heel  or  lower  part  of  a  topmast,  and  resting  by  its  ends 
on  the  trestletrees,  and  on  which  the  mast  is  therefore 
supported.  When  the  topmast  is  to  be  got  down,  it  is 
first  lifted  to  take  the  jjressure  ott'  the  fid,  which  is  then 
withdrawn. 

Fid,  or  Splicing-fid,  is  also  a  sharp  cone  of  wood 
for  opening  the  strands  of  rope. 

Fiddles,  or  Violins  (Ger.  Violinen,  Geigen ;  Du. 
Vioolen;  Fr.  Violons ;  It.  Violini ;  Sp.  Violines ;  Rus. 
Skripizii'),  musical  instruments,  too  well  known  to 
need  any  particular  description.  The  finest-toned  vio- 
lins are  those  made  in  Itah' ;  they  are  usually  called 
Cremonas,  from  the  name  of  the  town  where  they 
were  formerl_y  manufactured  in  the  highest  perfection  ; 
$500  and  more  have  not  unfrequently  been  given  for  a 
first-rate  Cremona  violin. 

Figs  (Ger.  Feigen ;  Du.  Vygcn ;  Fr.  FIgues ;  It. 
Fkki ;  Sp.  Higos ;  Lat.  Fici,  Caricce  ;  Arab.  Teen},  the 
fruit  of  the  fig-tree  {Ficus  carica),  a  native  of  Asia, 
but  early  introduced  into  Europe. 

It  flourishes  in  Turke)-,  Greece,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  northern  Africa,  and  even  sometimes 
ripens  its  fruit  in  the  open  air  in  this  countrj'.  Figs, 
when  ripe,  are,  for  the  most  part,  dried  in  ovens  to 
preserve  them ;  and  tlien  packed  very  closely  in  the 
small  chests  and  baskets  in  which  we  import  them. 
The  liest  come  from  Turkey;  those  of  Kalamata,  in 
the  Morea,  are  said  to  be  the  most  luscious. — Thom- 
son's Dispensatory. 

Dried  figs  form  a  verj'  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce in  Provence,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  besides  affording, 
as  in  the  East,  a  principal  article  of  sustenance  for  the 
population.  In  Spain,  figs  are  chiefly  exported  from 
Andalusia  and  Valencia ;  but  they  are  more  or  less 
abundant  in  every  province.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  France  there  are  many  fig  gardens,  particularly  at 
Argentonil. 

Figure  Head.  The  figure,  statue,  or  bust,  on  the 
projecting  part  of  the  bead  of  a  ship,  called  the  cut- 
water. 

Figures,  in  Arithmetic,  are  the  numeral  charac- 
ters, or  ten  digits,  bj'  which  numbers  are  expressed. 
They  are  sujiposed  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  by  tl»e  Moors  of  Spain  in 


the  13th  centurj- ;  but  the  date  of  their  introduction  is 
much  disputed. 

Filbert,  or  Filberd,  the  well-known  fruit  of  the 
cultivated  hazel  nut,  or  Corylus  avellana,  is  a  seed- 
vessel  inclosed  within  an  involucre  or  cupule,  which  is 
the  part  commonly  called  the  husk.  This  organ  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  cup  of  the  oak,  and  the  prickly 
case  in  which  the  nuts  of  the  sweet  chestnut  and  the 
mast  of  the  beech  are  inclosed.  In  the  filbert  it  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  common  nut ;  and  it  is  this 
character,  together  with  the  lengthened  figure  of  the 
nut,  which  distinguishes  the  two  races  of  nuts  and 
filberts.  The  best  known  varieties  of  the  filbert  are 
the  red,  the  frizzled,  and  the  white,  the  latter  being 
the  kind  most  commonly  grown. 

File,  Files  (Da. /"jfe ;  Du.  Vylen;  Yt.  Limes;  Ger. 
Feilen;  It.  Lime),  an  instrument  of  iron  or  forged 
steel,  cut  in  little  furrows,  used  to  polish  or  smooth 
metals,  timber,  and  other  hard  bodies.  Files  are  of 
various  forms,  sizes,  and  cuts,  according  to  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  When  the  surface  is  cut 
in  transverse  furrows  bj-  a  straight  sharp-edged  chisel 
and  mallet,  the  instrument  is  properly  called  a  file ; 
but  when  it  is  raised  by  a  triangular  punch,  it  is  termed 
a  rasp.  This  last  kind  is  chiefly  employed  for  rubbing 
wood  and  horn.  The  larger  kind  of  files  are  made  of 
blistered  steel ;  but  the  small  and  fine  files  of  cast 
steel.  Various  ingenious  machines  have  been  contrived 
for  cutting  the  teeth  of  files,  but  these  have  not  hith- 
erto succeeded  so  well  as  to  supersede  file-making  by 
the  hand.  After  the  file  has  been  cut  it  must  undergo 
the  process  of  tempering.  This  is  said  to  be  well 
effected  in  the  following  manner :  A  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt,  stiffened  to  the  consistence  of  cream 
with  ale  grounils,  or  with  any  cheap  farinaceous  mat- 
ter, such  as  bean-flour  (some  use  well-dried  chimney- 
sootj,  is  to  be  spread  over  the  file,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  surface  from  oxydation  during  the  process ;  it  is 
then  uniformly  heated  in  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire  to  a 
cherry-red  color ;  and  on  its  removal  from  the  fire  it  is 
to  be  suddenl}^  quenched  in  cold  and  pure  spring  water. 
It  is  subsequently  cleaned  with  charcoal  and  a  rag ; 
after  which  it  is  laid  up  in  wheat  bran  to  preserve  it 
from  rust.  When  the  file  is  intended  to  cut  iron  or 
steel,  it  is  found  preferable  to  substitute  animal  carbon 
for  the  grounds  or  farinaceous  matter  mentioned  above. 
This  will  give  even  to  iron  a  superficial  hardness  suffi- 
cient for  anj-  kind  of  file. 

Filigree,  or  Fillagree  (Ital.  fdigrano;  Lat. 
filum,  a  thread,  and  graniim,  a  grain),  a  verj'  delicate 
kind  of  ornamental  work  i?  gold  or  silver,  wrought  in 
the  manner  of  little  tlireade,  or  threads  and  grains  in- 
termixed. Filigree  work  is  of  eastern  origin,  and 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Italians.  In 
Sumatra,  manufactures  of  this  kind  have  been  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  yet  the  tools 
employed  are  exceedingly  coarse  and  clumsy.  These 
are  generally  rudely  and  inartificially  formed  from  any 
piece  of  old  iron.  A  piecig.'of  iron  hoop  suffices  for 
making  the  wire-drawing  instrument ;  an  old  ham- 
mer head,  stuck  in  a  block,  serves  as  an  anvil ;  and 
two  old  nails,  tied  together  at  one  end,  will  suffice  for 
a  pair  of  comjjasses.  The  gold  is  melted  in  a  piece  of 
preeoo  or  earthen  rice-pot,  or  sometimes  in  a  crucible 
of  ordinary  daj*.  In  general  no  bellows  are  used,  but 
the  fire  is  blown  with  the  mouth,  through  a  joint  of 
baml)oo  ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be  melted  is 
considerable,  three  or  four  persons  sit  round  the  fur- 
nace, which  is  an  old  broken  quallee  or  iron  pot,  and 
blow  together.  At  Padang,  where  the  manufacture  is 
most  considerable,  tliey  have  adopted  the  Chinese  bel- 
lows. The  method  of  drawing  the  wire  differs  but 
little  from  that  which  is  used  by  European  workmen. 
When  drawn  to  a  sufficient  fineness,  it  is  flattened  l)y 
beating  it  on  the  anvil ;  and  when  flattened,  a  twist  is 
given  to  it  by  rul>bing  it  on  a  block  of  wood  with  u  flat 
stick.     After  twisting  they  again  beat  it  upon  the 
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anvil,  and  thus  it  becomes  flattenefl  wire  •with  indented 
edges.  The  end  of  the  wire  is  folded  down  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  and  thus  is  formed  a  leaf,  or  eloment  of  a 
flower,  which  is  cut  off.  The  end  is  again  folded  and 
cut  off  till  they  have  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves, 
which  are  laid  on  singly.  Patterns  of  the  flowers  or 
foliage,  in  which  there  is  seldom  much  varietj'',  arc 
prepared  on  paper  of  the  size  of  the  gold  plate  on 
which  the  filigree  is  to  be  laid.  According  to  these, 
the}'  l)egin  to  dispose  on  the  plate  the  larger  compart- 
ments of  the  foliage  ;  for  which  they  use  plain  flattened 
wire  of  a  larger  size,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  leaves  be- 
fore mentioned.  In  order  to  fix  the  work,  they  employ 
a  gelatinous  substance  made  of  the  berrj-  called  bora 
snr/o,  ground  to  a  pulp  on  a  rough  stone.  After  the 
leaves  have  been  all  jdaced  in  order,  and  stuck  on  l)it 
hy  bit,  a  solder  is  prepared  of  gold  filings  and  borax 
moistened  with  water,  which  is  strewed  over  the  jdate, 
when  it  is  put  in  the  fire  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
whole  becomes  united.  This  kind  of  work  on  a  gold 
plate  is  called  cnrranr;  pa2ian ;  but  when  the  work  is 
open,  it  is  called  carrang  (rouse.  In  executing  the 
latter,  the  foliage  is  laid  out  upon  a  card,  or  soft  kind 
of  wood,  and  stuck  on,  as  before  described,  with  the 
sago  berry ;  and  the  work,  wlien  finished,  being  strewed 
over  witli  tlic  solder,  is  put  into  the  fire,  when  the  card 
or  soft  wood  burning  awaj-,  the  gold  remains  con- 
nected. If  the  piece  be  large  it  is  soldered  at  several 
times.  In  the  manufacture  of  badjoo  buttons,  they 
first  make  the  lower  part  flat,  and  having  a  mold 
formed  of  a  piece  of  buftalo's  horn,  indented  to  several 
sizes,  each  like  one  half  of  a  bullet  mold,  they  lay 
their  work  over  one  of  these  holes,  and  with  a  horn 
punch  press  it  into  the  form  of  a  button  ;  after  wliich 
they  complete  the  upper  part.  When  the  filigree  is 
finished  they  cleanse  it  by  boiling  it  in  water  with 
common  salt  and  alum,  or  sometimes  lime  juice  ;  and 
in  order  to  give  it  that  fine  purple  color  which  thej' 
called  snpo,  they  boil  it  in  water  mixed  with  brim- 
stone. The  manner  of  making  the  little  balls  with 
which  their  works  are  sometimes  ornamented,  is  sim- 
ple. The}'  take  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  having  cut  it 
flat  and  smooth,  make  in  it  a  small  hole,  which  they 
fill  with  gold  dust,  and  this  being  melted  in  the  fire 
becomes  a  little  ball.  They  are  verj'  inexpert  at  fin- 
ishing and  polishing  the  plain  parts,  hinges,  screws, 
and  the  like,  being  in  this  as  much  excelled  by  the 
European  artists  as  the  latter  fall  short  of  them  in  the 
fineness  and  minuteness  of  the  foliage.  Tlie  Chinese 
also  make  filigree,  mostly  of  silver,  which  looks  ele- 
gant, but  wants  the  extraordinary  delicacj'  of  the 
Malay  work.  The  price  of  the  workmanship  depends 
upon  the  difficulty  or  uncommonness  of  the  pattern. 
In  some  articles  of  usual  demand  it  docs  not  exceed 
one  third  of  the  value  of  the  gold,  but  in  matters  of 
fancy  it  is  generally  equal  to  that  of  tlie  metal. 

In  India,  the  articles  usually  made  in  gold  and 
silver  filigree  are  bracelets,  ear-rings,  bmodies,  chains, 
groups  of  flowers,  and  small  boxes  and  caskets.  Sir. 
Taylor,  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Arts  in  India,"  says: 
"The  design  best  adapted  for  displaying  the  delicate 
work  of  filigree  is  that  of  a  leaf;  it  should  be  drawn 
on  stout  paper,  and  of  the  exact  size  of  the  article  in- 
tended to  be  made.  The  apparatus  used  in  the  art  is 
exceedingly  simple,  consisting  merely  of  a  few  small 
crucibles,  a  piece  of  bamboo  for  a  Idow-pipe,  small 
hammers  for  flattening  the  wire,  and  sets  of  forceps 
for  interweaving  it.  The  gold  and  silver  wire  made  by 
thc  Hindoos  for  this  and  other  purposes  is  of  varied 
character,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended ;  thus,  the  fiooJrhtttoon  is  made  at  Dacca  for  the 
embroidering  of  muslins  and  silks  ;  (jo.ifioo  for  caps  and 
for  covering  the  handles  of  chowries  ;  .■i(ifiiia/i  for  tur- 
bans, slippers,  and  hookah-snakes  ;  ami  linoiiin  for  gold 
lace  and  brocades.  For  some  of  these  purposes  it  is 
not  strictly  wire,  but  gold  thread,  that  is,  silk  covered 
^th  silver  and  then  with  gold." — E.  B, 


Pill.  The  sea  term  for  bracing  a  yard  which  had 
been  laid  aback,  so  that  the  wind  may  act  on  the  after 
or  projier  side  of  the  sail. 

Finesse  (Fr.)  may  be  defined  simply  as  a  peculiar 
aptitude  of  discovering,  in  any  business,  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  objeft  in  view  ;  or  as  the  power 
of  eml>racing  in  one  comprehensive  glance  the  variou.s 
interests  of  any  subject,  together  with  ingenuity  to 
devise  and  tact  to  carry  out  the  plan  Ijest  calculated  to 
obtain  success. 

Finland,  called  by  the  natives  Suomemna,  the  Re- 
gion of  Lakes  and  Swamps,  is  a  government  of  Kos. 
sia,  comprising,  besides  the  old  Swedish  province  of 
Finland,  the  two  Lapmarks  of  Kami  and  Tomed,  and 
the  distric-t  of  Wiborg.  It  lies  between  N.  lat.  59° 
50'  and  70=  6',  and  E.  long.  20^=  30'  and  32=  45'  Ijeing 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Norwegian  Finmark,  by  .Sweden 
W.  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, and  !•>.  by  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Olonetz,  and  Archangel.  It  is  about  730  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  aix)ut  185 
miles.  The  sea-coast  of  F'inland  throughout  its  entire 
extent  presents  the  same  succession  of  fiords  and  rocky 
headlands  as  characterize  the  whole  seaward  frontier 
of  Sweden  and  Nonvay.  The  fiords  of  F'inland,  how- 
ever, are  far  more  limited  than  those  to  the  west  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  seldom  exceed  a  few  miles  in 
extent,  although  their  mouths  contain  an  equal  num- 
ber of  islands,  some  of  which,  as  the  isles  of  Svea- 
borg,  have  been  converted  into  fortresses  of  great 
strength.  The  coasts  of  the  Bothnian  and  Finland 
Gulfs  are  thickly  strewn  with  rocks  of  granite  and 
limestone,  presenting  in  soms  places  a  labyrinthine 
archipelago  of  little  islands,  rendering  the  navigation 
extremely  dangerous.  The  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
terior is  a  vast  taV>le-land  averaging  in  height  from  400 
to  600  feet,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion. In  the  north,  however,  are  the  Manselka  Mount- 
ains, which  attain  a  height  of  nearly  4000  feet,  and 
stretch  southward,  though  with  several  interruptions, 
until  they  terminate  in  lofty  cliffs  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  great  mass  of  mountains  is  composed 
of  red  granite,  and  vast  quantities  of  the  same  rock 
lie  in  boulders  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  prove  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  their  cultivation.  Many  of  the 
heights  are  bare,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
of  moderate  elevation  are  covered  with  forests  chiefly 
of  pine ;  and  in  their  combination  with  the  vast  num- 
ber of  lakes  inclosed  1>y  their  bases,  often  form  very 
romantic  scenery.  The  extensive  forests  are  some- 
times devastated  by  the  tempests  of  winter,  which 
seem  to  find  access  to  their  very  centres  in  tornadoes, 
tearing  up  by  the  roots  or  bending  and  snapping  the 
largest  pines.  I"requently  also  ravages  are  committed 
in  them  by  conflagration  occasioned  often  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  peasants.  The  interior  of  F'inland 
is  also  intersected  and  broken  np  by  a  vast  number  of 
lakes,  throwing  out  winding  arms  and  branches  in  all 
directions,  which,  while  they  offer  the  greatest  facili- 
ties for  inland  navigation,  render  land  traveling  circu- 
itous and  dangerous.  Many  of  the  high  roads  pass 
over  islands  on  these  lakes,  the  n.atural  strength  of 
whose  situation  has  l)een  taken  advant.ige  of,  to  cover 
them  with  b.ittcries ;  and  some  of  them,  as  at  '\Vil)org 
and  Nyslot,  are  considered  impregnable,  save  to  fraud 
or  famine.  The  principal  of  these  lakes  are  Ladoga, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  belongs  to  this  govern- 
ment ;  Lake  Saima,  which  is  crowded  with  islands  and 
discharges  its  sujierfluous  waters  in  a  series  of  cata- 
racts into  Lake  Ladoga,  but  which  is  now  connected  by 
means  of  a  canal  with  the  Gulf  of  F'inland  near  Wi- 
borg ;  and  Lake  Enara  in  the  extreme  north,  covering 
above  1000  square  miles,  and  having  its  outlet  in  the 
I'rozen  Ocean.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  I'loa,  which 
is  navigated  l>y  trading-vessels,  though  its  stream  is 
ver}-  rapid ;  the  Cano,  which  passes  Biomelwrg ;  the 
Aurajoki,  which  at  Abo  is  alwut  100  yards  broad  ;  the 
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Kymen,  -whicli  flows  into  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  ;  and  the  Tornea,  which  discharges  itself  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  forms 
the  present  bounilary  between    Sweden   and  Russia. 
The  climate  varies  much  according  to  the  locality.    In 
Lapmark,  in  the  north,  it  is  polar  somewhat  modified, 
and  the  sun  disappears  during  December  and  January. 
Further  south  at  Uleaborg,  winter  begins  in  October 
and  continues  to  May,  to  which  month  spring  is  lim- 
ited.    Summer  commences  in  June   and  lasts  three 
months,  which  are  generally  so  hot  and  dry  that  the 
crops,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature, 
often  suffer  from  drought.      The   autumn,   like  the 
spring,  is  confined  to  one  month,  and  may  be  said  to 
commence  and  terminate  in  September.    Even  in  sum- 
mer the  nights  are  cold,  particularly  about  the  middle 
of  August.     During  summer,  however,  the  progress 
of  vegetation  is  remarkably  rapid ;    and  there  have 
been  instances  of  grain  being  sown  and  reaped  in  six 
weeks.    In  the  more  southern  parts  the  climate  is  less 
severe  ;  the  winter  being  of  five  or  six  months'  dura- 
tion.    Dense  fogs  are  frequent,  and  heav_y  rains  take 
place  in  autumn.     The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  stony 
or  sandy  ;  but  nothwithstanding  this  it  is  much  more 
productive  than  the  opposite  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  and  when   in  the  possession  of  Sweden  it 
was  termed  the  granarj''  of  that  countr}'.     The  princi- 
pal crops  are  barley  and  rj'e,  but  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  surface  and  climate  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
is  fit  onlj^  for  pasture.    In  the  north,  where  vegetation 
is  almost  confined  to  the  growth  of  moss  and  lichen, 
other  domestic  animals  are  superseded  bj^  the  reindeer, 
of  which  great  herds  are  kept.     In  addition  to  timber 
(chiefly  fir),  large  quantities  of  potash,  pitch,  and  rosin 
are  obtained,  and  form  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
The  mineral  productions  are  chieflj'  confined  to  iron, 
lead,  sulphur,  slate,  and  granite.      The   first   is  onlj- 
wrought  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  supply  of  a  few 
furnaces ;    wrought   iron  being  now   principall}'  im- 
ported from  Sweden.      A  great  number  of  excellent 
granite  quarries  have  been  opened  chieflj'  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lakes  or  sea-coasts  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  water  carriage.     From  these  are  obtained  blocks  of 
extraordinary  magnitude  and  beautj',  which  are  em- 
ploj-ed  for  architectural  and  artistic  purposes.    One  of 
the  finest  specimens  is  the  monolith  obelisk  recentlj^ 
erected  in  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
In  its  rough  state  it  was  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  80 
feet  in  length.     The  manufactures  of  Finland  are  in- 
significant.     Agriculture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,   and 
fishing   are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    The  coasts  present  manj'  good  harbors,  but  on 
account  of  the  long  winter  thej'  can  not  be  extensivel}' 
used.     In  winter  sledges   afford  an   easy  and  rapid 
communication  with  different   parts,  and   even  with 
Sweden  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     In  March,  1809, 
Barclaj^  de  Tolly  crossed  over  with  a  division  of  the 
Russian  army  from  Vasa  to  Umea  in  Sweden. 

From  official  documents  the  returns  of  the  trade  of 
Finland  for  the  year  1848,  were,  in  silver  roubles  of 
the  value  of  about  3s.  2d.,  as  follows  : 

Exports. 

To  Sweden  and  Norway 197,942 

To  other  countries 1,946,994 

Export  duty  on  the  same 38,704 


Total 2,183,640 


Imports. 

From  Sweden  and  Norway 430,366 

From  other  countries 8,123,590 


8,553,966 
Deduct  import  duty  thoreon 898,500 


Total 2,600,456 

Showing  an  excess  in  the  imports  over  the  exports  of 
476,810  roubles,  which,  however,  was  in  part  covered 
by  the  freight  earned  by  the  merchant  shipping.    The 


above  statements  indicate  a  falling  oft'  as  compared 
with  former  years  in  the  export  trade  to  Norway  and 
Sweden.  To  these  two  countries  the  leading  articles 
of  export  and  their  value  were — ^fish,  23,509  roubles ; 
hides,  8616  ;  beef,  24,578  ;  grain,  15,083  ;  tallow, 
30,809;  tar,  11,483;  firewood,  11,483.  The  imports 
were — books,  16,200  roubles  ;  fish,  25,228 ;  iron  and 
steel,  250,870  ;  sugar,  66,418 ;  tobacco,  4677  ;  dye- 
woods  and  stuffs,  23,990.  The  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries were  also  less  than  in  former  years ;  the  chief 
articles  were — potash,  16,733  roubles  ;  butter,  183,409  ; 
tar,  324,717  ;  wood  and  timber,  921,360.  The  chief  im- 
ports from  other  countries  were — medicines,  20,914 
roubles  ;  cotton,  138,318 ;  arrack,  rum,  brandy,  169,794 
coffee,  697,708  ;  fruits,  106,042  ;  dye-stuffs,  134,550 
yarn,  349,993  ;  iron  and  steel,  89,709  ;  salt,  531,665 
sugar,  544,485  ;  wine,  140,528 ;  manufactures  wove, 
666,145. 

In  1831  Finland  was  divided  administratively  into 
eight  circles  or  Idns,  which  are  subdivided  into  fogde- 
rier  or  districts,  and  herads  or  bailiwicks.  There  is  a 
distinct  establishment  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  vast  province.  The  governor-general, 
who  resides  at  Helsingfors,  has  the  superintendence  of 
the  military  affairs.  Finland  has  a  diet  composed  of 
the  four  orders  of  the  nobilitj',  clergy,  citizens,  and 
peasantrj',  and  a  code  of  laws  and  judicial  system  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Sweden,  but  the  diet  is  rarely  convoked, 
except  to  consent  to  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  a 
senate  more  recenth'  established  having  replaced  it  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions.  The  regiments  raised  in 
Finland  are  not  promiscuousl}'  intermixed  with  the 
general  forces  of  the  Russian  empire  ;  .and  their  fleet, 
hy  far  the  best  manned  portion  of  the  Russian  navy, 
forms  a  distinct  squadron  under  the  Finnish  flag. 
None  but  a  native  Finlander  can  hold  &ny  office  of 
trust  in  the  country.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans  under  the  bishops  of  Abo  and  Borgo,  ex- 
cept in  the  circle  of  Wiborg,  where  they  belong  to  the 
Russian  church.  Public  education  is  in  a  vcrj-  back- 
ward state.  At  Helsingfors  is  a  university,  trans- 
ferred from  Abo  in  1828 ;  and  all  the  towns  have 
schools,  but  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  country 
schools.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Fins, 
who  call  themselves  Suomalans  or  Suomes,  but  they 
are  denominated  Tschudes  by  the  Russians.  They 
are  of  middle  height,  robust,  flat-faced,  with  promin- 
ent cheek-bones,  light,  reddish,  or  yellowish-brown 
hair,  gray  ej-es,  little  beard,  and  a  dull  sallow  com- 
plexion. They  are  courageous,  hospitable,  and  hon- 
est, but  obstinate  in  the  extreme,  indolent,  dirty,  and, 
it  is  said,  revengeful.  Their  customs  and  habits  have 
been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and  their 
costume  forcibly  bears  out  the  supposition  of  their 
being  of  oriental  origin.  The  peasants  wear  long 
loose  robes  of  a  coarse  manufacture,  secured  bj"-  a 
silken  cincture  like  the  himmerhund  of  the  Mussul- 
mans. The  eight  liins  with  their  areas  and  popula- 
tions are  as  follows,  commencing  from  the  south  and 
east : 

Aren.  Population. 

Wiborg 16,700  224,701 

St  Michael 9,271  135,231 

Nyland 5,376  149.714 

Tavastohuus 7,112  182,,')86 

Abo 10,626  250.238 

Vasa 15.938  199,4.47 

Kuopio 17,039  150,706 

Uleaborg. 63,415  125,114 

Total 145,477  1,378,727 

The  chief  towns  of  Finland  arc  Helsingfors,  the 
present  capital,  Abo,  the  former  capital,  Wiborg, 
Tavestehuus,  Vasa,  Uleaborg,  and  Tornea.  The  Fins 
were  pagans  living  under  tlioir  own  independent  kings 
till  the  twelfth  centurj',  about  tiio  middle  of  which 
Finland  was  conquered  by  the  Swedes,  who  introduced 
Christianit3^  The  province  of  Wiborg  was  seized  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  1721,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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country  was  annexed  Ity  conquest  to  the  Russian  do- 
minions in  1809. — Athmcnum,  18tli  March,  1854. 

Fire- Arms.  Under  this  designation  is  comprised 
all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling-7)ieces,  blunderbusses,  jiistols, 
etc.  The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  is  of  consider- 
able imijortance  ;  employing  at  all  times,  but  especially 
during  war,  a  large  number  of  persons.  Small  arms 
were  contrived  by  Schwartz,  A.  d.  1378 ;  they  were 
brought  to  England  about  1388.  Fire-arras  were  a 
prodigious  rarity  in  Ireland  in  1189,  when  six  muskets 
were  sent  from  fJermanj'  as  a  present  to  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  who  was  then  chief-governor.  Muskets  were 
first  used  at  the  siege  of  Uhegen,  in  142.5.  The  Si>an- 
iards  were  the  first  nation  who  armed  the  foot  soldier 
with  these  weapons. — Ulloa.  Voltaire  states,  that  the 
Venetians  were  the  first  to  use  guns,  in  an  engagement 
at  sea  against  the  Genoese,  in  1377  ;  but  our  historians 
affirm  that  the  English  had  guns  at  the  battle  of 
Cresse}-,  in  1 34G ;  and  the  year  following  at  the  siege 
of  Calais. 

Fire-engine,  a  species  of  forcing-pump  in  which 
the  water  is  suljjected  to  pressure  sufficiently  strong  to 
raise  it  to  the  required  height.  Those  of  the  ordinarj' 
construction  consist  of  two  forcing-pumps,  wrought  b}' 
the  reciprocating  motions  of  two  transverse  levers. 
The  water  is  forced  into  an  air-vessel,  by  which  means 
the  inclosed  air  is  condensed,  and  by  its  reaction  it 
forces  the  water  through  a  movable  pipe,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  conical  form,  and  is  directed  upon  the 
flame.  Braithwaite's  steam  fire-engine  is  an  ingenious 
application  of  the  moving  power  of  steam  to  the 
working  of  fire-engines.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  this  machine  consists  of  two  cylinders  of 
about  six  inches  in  iliameter,  one  of  them  being  the 
steam-cj'linder,  and  the  other  the  water-pump ;  and 
they  are  placed  horizontally,  so  that  a  parallel  motion 
is  easilj'  obtained.  An  engine  of  this  kind  will  de- 
liver about  9000  gallons  an  hour  to  the  height  of  90 
feet.  The  time  of  getting  the  engine  into  action  from 
the  moment  of  igniting  the  fuel  (the  water  being  cold), 
is  less  than  ten  minutes.  Mr.  !Miles  Greenwood,  of 
Cincinnati,  made,  in  1852,  the  first  successful  practical 
application  of  the  steam  fire-engine ;  and  engines  of 
his  construction  are  now  in  use  in  ^Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  and  many  other  large  cities. 

Fire-damp,  the  explosive  carburetted  hydrogen 
of  coal  mines.     See  Sakf.ty  Lamp. 

Firelock,  or  Fusil.  A  musket  or  small  gun, 
which  is  fired  with  a  fiint  and  steel ;  and  thereby  dis- 
tinguished from  the  old  musket,  or  match-lock,  which 
was  fired  with  a  match.  The  date  of  the  invention  of 
firelocks  is  uncertain. 

Fire-ships.  They  were  first  used  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Among  the  most  formidable  contrivances  of 
this  kind  ever  used,  was  an  explosion  vessel  to  destroy 
a  bridge  of  boats  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585. 
The  first  use  of  them  in  the  English  navy  was  by 
Charles,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  afterward  earl 
of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  in  the 
engagement  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  July,  1588. — 
Rapin. 

Fireworks.  (Fetix  d'artifice,  Fr.  ;  Feuerwerhe, 
Germ.)  The  composition  of  luminous  devices  with 
explosive  combustibles  is  a  modern  art  resulting  from 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  The  finest  inventions 
of  this  kind  are  due  to  the  celebrated  Kuggieri,  father 
and  son,  who  executed  in  Kome  and  Paris,  and  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe,  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  fireworks  that  were  ever  seen.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  tlicir  processes  will  probably  prove 
interesting  to  many  of  my  readers  : 

The  three  prime  materials  of  this  art  are,  nitre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  along  with  filings  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  zinc,  and  resin,  camphor,  lycopodium,  etc. 
Gunpowder  is  used  either  in  grain,  half  crushed,  or 
finely  ground,  for  different  purposes.  The  longer  the 
iron-tilings,  the  brighter  red  and  white  sparks  they 


give ;  those  being  preferred  which  are  made  with  a 
verj' coarse  file,  and  quite  free  from  rust.  Steel-filings 
and  cast-iron  borings  contain  carbon,  and  afford  a 
more  brilliant  fire,  with  wavy  radiations.  Copper- 
filings  give  a  greenish  tint  to  flame;  those  of  zinc  a 
fine  blue  color  ;  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  gives  a  less 
greenish  lilue  than  zinc,  but  with  much  smoke;  amljer 
affords  yellow  fire,  as  well  as  colophony,  and  common 
salt ;  but  the  la.st  must  he.  wery  dry.  Lamp!;lack  pro- 
duces a  verj-  red  color  with  gunpowder,  and  a  pink 
with  nitre  in  excess.  It  serves  for  making  golden 
showers.  The  j-ellow  sand  or  glistening  mica,  com- 
municates to  fireworks  golden  radiations.  Verdigris 
imparts  a  pale  green  ;  sulphate  of  copper  and  sal-am- 
moniac, a  palm-tree  green.  Camphor  j-iel<is  a  very 
white  flame  and  aromatic  fumes,  which  mask  the  bad 
smell  of  other  substances.  Benzoin  and  st<irax  are 
used  also  on  account  of  their  agreealdc  odor.  Lyco- 
podium burns  with  a  rose  color  and  a  magnificent 
fiame  ;  but  it  is  principally  emploj-ed  in  theatres  to 
represent  lightning,  or  to  charge  the  torch  of  a  fury. 

Firkin,  a  measure  of  capacitj-,  equal  to  9  ale  gal- 
lons, or  '\  imperial  gallons,  or  25.38  cubic  inches.  See 
Weights  axi>  Measukes. 

Firlot,  a  dry  measure  used  in  Scotland.  The  Lin- 
lithgow wheat  firlot  is  to  the  imperial  bushel  as  "998 
to  1 ;  and  the  Linlithgow  Ijarley  firlot  is  to  the  impe- 
rial bushel  as  1  -456  to  1.     See  Weights  and  Mea- 

SUHKS. 

Finnan  (more  properly  Fermdn),  in  the  Persian 
language,  signifies  a  command,  and  is  the  name  given 
in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  to  mandates  or  certifi- 
cates of  the  sovereign,  issued  for  various  purposes. 
Those  best  known  to  Europeans  are  given  to  travelers, 
and  serve  as  passports.  The  Ferman  has  placed  at  its 
head  in  Turkey  the  cipher  of  the  reigning  Sultan, 
written  in  a  complicated  manner,  affixed  by  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  sign  manual.  In  the  East  Indies,  the 
term  firman  is  used  for  a  written  permission  to  trade. 

Fisc  (Lat.  Jisctis),  in  Ciri!  Lnic,  the  treasury-  or 
revenue  of  a  state.  Fiscus,  in  its  primary-  sense,  de- 
noted a  basket  or  hanaper  used  by  the  Romans  for 
holding  large  sums  of  money,  and  hence  was  applied 
to  a  monej'-chest  or  a  purse.  Under  the  emperors  the 
term  fiscus  came  to  be  applied  to  the  imperud  revenue 
or  privy  purse,  in  contradistinction  to  the  a^rarium  or 
public  treasury.  Ultimately,  when  the  emperors  had 
concentrated  in  themselves  the  whole  sovereign  pow- 
er, the  word  fiscus  lost  its  distinctive  character,  and 
was  used  in  the  same  sense  as  a?rarium  under  the  re- 
pul)lic.  Various  oflicers  were  employe<l  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fiscus  ;  as  procuratores,  advocati,  pa- 
troni,  and  pra;fecti.  From  fisc,  is  derived  the  word 
confiscation,  which  signifies  to  take  the  goods  of  a 
condemned  person  and  appropriate  them  to  the  public 
treasury. 

Fiscal  Year.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  United 
States  formerly  ended  on  31st  December,  and  up  to 
the  year  1843,  on  30th  September ;  but  Congress  en- 
acted, August  2G,  1842,  "  That  on  and  after^he  first 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1843,  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  accounts,  receipts,  expenditures,  estimates,  and 
appropriations,  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
July  in  each  year;  and  the  rejxirts  and  estimates 
reijuired  to  bo  prepared  and'  laid  before  Congress  at 
the  commencement  of  e^ich  session  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  obedience  to  the  acts  of  Congress, 
of  the  2d  of  September  1789,  and  of  May  10th,  1800, 
shall  be  a  report  and  estimate  for  each  fiscal  year, 
commencing  as  aforesaid,  and  terminating  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  in  the  succeeding  calendar  year." 

Fish  (Ger.  Fische ;  Du.  Visschen  ;  Da.  and  Sw. 
FUk;  Fr.  Poissoiis;  It.  Pesci ;  Sp.  Pescadof ;  Port. 
Peires;  Rus.  jRiib ;  Pol.  Rj/bi ;  Lat.  Pisc(s'),  a  term 
used  in  natural  history-  to  denote  everj-  variety  of  an- 
imal inhabiting  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  etc.,  that 
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can  not  exist  for  any  considerable  time  out  of  the 
water.  But  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  those 
fishes  only  are  referred  to,  that  are  caught  by  man, 
and  used  either  as  food  or  for  some  other  useful  pur- 
pose. Of  these,  herring,  salmon,  cod,  pilchard,  mack- 
erel, turljot,  lobster,  oyster,  whale,  etc.,  are  among  the 
most  important.  See  the  different  articles  under  these 
titles. 

As  the  seeds  of  a  plant  are  numerous  enough  to  in- 
sure an  immense  progeny  if  even  a  small  percentage 
of  them  be  properly  managed,  so  do  fishes  produce 
eggs  in  such  number  as  might  soon  overstock  the  wa- 
ters, were  there  not  destructive  agencies  at  hand.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  valuable 
improvements  in  the  management  of  fish.  It  has 
been  found  that  trout  and  other  valuable  fish  have  de- 
clined in  some  of  the  French  rivers  ;  and  on  careful 
investigation  it  has  been  made  apparent  that  not  one 
egg  in  a  hundred  comes  to  maturit}' — ^the  rest  being 
devoured  hj  other  fish,  washed  away,  or  destroyed  bj"^ 
mud.  Two  French  fishermen,  observing  these  facts, 
resolved  on  an  attempt  to  collect  some  of  the  trout- 
eggs,  and  to  secure  the  young  fish  from  the  voracity 
of  the  larger  ones  ;  they  did  so,  and  placed  the  eggs 
on  a  layer  of  gravel,  which  they  deposited  in  a  box 
full  of  holes.  This  box  thej'  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a 
flowing  stream,  and  covered  it  with  pebbles,  thus  far 
imitating  the  practice  of  the  mother-fish.  In  due  time 
the  eggs  excluded,  and  almost  every  one  was  found  to 
be  good.  Several  hundred  fish  were  thus  obtained, 
whicli  were  kept  in  water  free  of  danger,  and  supplied 
with  food.  Applying  this  operation  the  next  }'ear  to 
a  great  number  of  fish,  they  obtained  several  thousand 
trout ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  more  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  millions.  The  rivers  in  many  departments 
of  France  were  supplied  from  this  artificial  source  ;  and 
the  French  government  are  now  encouraging  the  sys- 
tem in  ever}'  wa3^  Not  only  trout,  but  salmon,  carp, 
pike,  tench,  and  perch,  are  thus  preserved  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  system  has  enabled  fish  of  different  species  to 
be  naturalized  in  strange  waters,  or  removed  from 
river  to  river. 

Fisheries.  The  fisheries  maj'  be  divided  into 
deep-sea  and  shore  fisheries.  The  latter  are,  of  course, 
under  the  control  of  the  nation  owning  the  shore  along 
whose  line  the  fish  are  caught.  But  the  deep-sea  fish- 
eries and  the  ownership  of  discovered  shore-lines,  have 
always  given  rise  to  disputes  and  quarrels.  It  has, 
however,  been  settled  that  a  nation  has  exclusive  con- 
trol and  right  over  the  shore  fisheries  extending  tliree 
miles  from  the  coast ;  giving,  sometimes,  under  certain 
restrictions,  a  right  for  other  nations  to  use  the  shore 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  and  packing  the  fish  caught 
bej'ond  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Although  fishing  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  em- 
ploj'ment,  fisheries  were  not  of  much  importance 
until  after  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland.  Holland 
had  fisheries  of  some  note  in  the  loth  century  ;  but 
owing  to  the  state  of  maritime  knowledge  thej'  were 
much  confined ;  when,  however,  Newfoundland  was 
discovered,  an  almost  magical  change  took  place.  In 
the  liljrarj'  of  Venice  there  is  a  map,  which  authorizes 
the  conjecture  that  land  was  found  before  1436.  But 
little  was  known  until  1497,  when  Cabot  made  his  first 
voj'age.  From  this  time  voj-ages  were  made  in  pur- 
suit of  codfish  at  irregular  periods,  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  loth  centurj-,  when  enterprise  and  capital  l)e- 
came  plenty.  Colonies  were  formed  first  at  New- 
foundland, and  afterward  at  Acadia  which  comprised 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  part  of  IMaine. 
So  much  importance  was  given  to  tlie  fisheries  as  a  nur- 
sery of  seamen,  even  at  that  early  age,  that  laws  were 
enacted  in  18.53  to  prevent  persons  from  eating  meat 
Wednesdaj-s  and  Saturdays  except  under  a  license,  so 
that  fisheries  might  be  increased. 

The  great  l)enefit  from  the  fisheries  was  from  the 
early  colonization  of  this  country.     It  is  questionable 


whether  we  should  not  have  been  quite  a  century  be- 
hind in  this,  had  it  not  been  for  colonies  founded  on 
our  coasts  by  the  fishermen.  The  first  direct  voj'age 
made  by  the  English  was  in  1602,  and  the  vessel  catch- 
ing codfish  near  the  southern  cape  of  Massachusetts, 
gave  the  name  it  j'et  bears. 

The  disputes  in  regard  to  fishing  have  disturbed 
commerce  since  this  countrj'  was  discovered.  A  full 
account  of  the  disputes  and  treaties  settling  them,  can 
be  found  in  the  able  report  of  Lorenzo  Sabine,  Esq., 
to  Congress  in  1852. 

We  can  notice  but  one  or  two  afi^ecting  our  own 
country.  In  1782,  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Lau- 
rens were  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  which  contained  tliis  article  : 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  enjo}',  unmolested,  the  right  to  take 
fish  of  everj'  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the 
other  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  also,  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time 
heretofore  to  fish  ;  and  also,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  libertj^  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as 
British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the 
same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
creeks,  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  domin- 
ions in  America  ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen 
shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Magdalene  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same 
shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  he  lawful 
for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  set- 
tlement, without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  pur- 
pose with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground." 

Notwithstanding  the  position  taken  bj'  Messrs.  Ad- 
ams, Claj',  Bayard,  and  Gallatin,  at  Ghent,  that  our 
treat}'  rights  were  not  abrogated  by  the  war,  the-  Brit- 
ish government  revived  their  pretension  to  the  contra- 
ry' immediate!}'  after  the  peace.  An  American  vessel 
was  fallen  in  with  b}'  an  armed  ship,  the  Jaseur, 
Locke,  commander,  in  June,  1815,  when  about  45 
miles  from  Cape  Sable  ;  and  her  papers  were  endorsed, 
"  Warned  oft'  the  coast,  not  to  come  within  60  miles." 
So  extraordinary  a  procedure  was  promptly  disavowed 
as  unauthorized ;  but  discussions  ensued,  which  were 
terminated  in  1818,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  that 
embodied  a  compromise  of  the  adverse  views  of  the  two 
cabinets,  and  which  is  still  in  force.  The  article  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Wliereas,  diff'erences  have  arisen  respecting  the 
liberty  claimed  by  the  United  States,  for  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish  on  certain 
coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty's dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  between  the 
liigli  contracting  parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  ever}'  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to 
tlie  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern 
coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  from  the  said  Cape  Ra}'  to 
the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalene 
Islands  and  also,  on  tlie  coasts,  bays,  harbors  and 
creeks,  from  Mount  Joh',  on  the  southern  coast  of  La- 
brador, to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Bcllisle,  and 
thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast ;  with- 
out prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  and  tliat  the  Amer- 
ican fisliennen  sliall  also  have  lil)erty,  forever,  to  drj' 
and  cure  fish  in  any  of  tlie  unsettled  bays,  harbors 
and  creeks  of  tlie  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, hereabove  described,  and  of  the  coast  of 
Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  the 
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said  fishermen  to  drj-  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so 
settled,  without  previous  af^eement  for  such  purpose, 
with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  tlie 
ground.  And  the  I'nited  States  hereby  renounce, 
forever,  the  lilierty  heretofore  enjoj'ed  or  claimed  \>y 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on 
or  "witliin  tiiree  marine  miles  of  anj'  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harliors  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  do- 
minions in  America,  not  included  within  the  aliove- 
mentioned  limits  :  i)rovidcd,  however,  tliat  the-  Amer- 
ican fishermen  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  such  baj's  or 
harbors  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing 
damages  therein,  of  i)urchasing  wood,  and  of  obtain- 
ing water,  and  for  no  other  jjurpose  whatever.  But 
they  shall  lie  under  such  restrictions  as  maj-  lie  neces- 
sary- to  prevent  their  taking,  drj'ing,  or  curing,  fish 
therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  abusing  the 
privileges  hereliy  reserved  to  them." 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  article,  as  com- 
pared with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  178.3,  are 
obvioush-  two :  first,  that  we  gave  up  the  catching 
along  certain  shores  ;  and,  secondlj',  that  our  facilities 
of  drying  and  curing  were  increased.  The  practical 
construction  of  holh  governments  has  been,  until  a 
recent  period,  that  our  vessels  could  fnh  everywhere, 
as  under  the  treaty  of  178.'5,  except  vithin  three  miles 
of  certain  coasts  ;  in  other  words,  that  our  rights  were 
not  impaired  on  the  southern  shore  of  Newfoundland, 
between  Cape  Ray  and  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the 
western  and  northern  shores  of  Newfoundland,  from 
said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  at  the  Magda- 
lene Islands,  between  Jlount  .Toly  and  the  Straits  of 
Bellisle,  and  through  these  straits  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent along  the  shores  of  Labrador ;  while  elsevhere  in 
British  America  ice  retained  the  sea-Jisheries,  hut  sur- 
rendered the  inner,  or  shtyre  fisheries. 

During  the  discussions  abroad,  in  consequence  of 
the  outrage  of  the  Jaseur  and  other  British  cruisers. 
Congress  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fishing  interest, 
both  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  unauthorized  captures 
and  to  afford  protection  against  foreign  competition. 
The  tariff  of  1816  imposed  a  duty  of  one  dollar  the 
quintal  on  foreign  dried  or  smoked  fish  imported  into 
the  United  States,  two  dollars  the  barrel  on  salmon, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  the  barrel  on  mackerel,  and 
one  dollar  the  barrel  on  all  other  kinds  of  pickled 
fish. 

So,  in  1817,  an  act  was  passed  which  required  that 
all  oflicers,  and  three  quarters  of  the  crews  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod-fisherj-,  and  claiming  the  bounty 
or  allowance,  should  be  American  citizens,  "  or  per- 
sons not  the  subjects  of  anj-  foreign  prince  or  state  ;" 
while  no  such  vessel,  it  was  provided  by  further  enact- 
ments, should  be  deprived  of  bounty,  if  prevented 
from  fishing  the  full  time  prescri1)ed  by  law,  by  reason 
of  detention  or  seizure  bj'  British  ships-of-war. 

In  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  1824,  there  was  no 
change  in  the  rates  of  dut}-  imposed  on  foreign  fish. 
These  rates  were  continued  also  in  the  tariffs  of  1828 
and  1832.  Thus,  in  four  revisions,  the  principle  of 
ample  protection  was  preserved,  excejjt  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  sea,  like  all  other  commodities  im]>orted, 
were  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  '•  compromise" 
measure  introduced  by  ^Ir.  Clay.  In  the  present  tar- 
iff, specific  duties  on  fish  are  entirely  abolished,  and 
the  uniform  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  substituted, 
which  on  some  kinds  is  merely  nominal,  and  on  all 
insufficient.  The  ad  valorem  system  has  proved  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  British  colonists.  In  fact,  hav- 
ing driven  us  from  the  markets  of  Catholic  Europe, 
the}'  are  in  active  competition  with  us  for  our  own. 

A  bounty  or  allowance  has  been  comnumly  allowed 
by  governments  in  consideration  of  the  tislieries  being 
nurseries  for  seamen,  and  a  chief  dependence  in  tiine 
of  war  to  supply  the  marine. 

In  1852,  the  bounty  laws  in  this  countr*',  gave  to 
vessels : 


"  If  measuring  more  than  five  tons,  and  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  tons,  .*.3  50  |>er  ton. 

"  If  measuring  more  than  thirty  tons,  84  per  ton. 

"  If  the  al)Ove  30  tons,  with  crews  not  less  than  10 
persons,  and  having  been  exclusively  employed  at  sea 
in  the  cod-fishery  S^-  calendar  months,  i'A  50  per  ton. 

"  The  allowance  for  one  vessel  during  the  season, 
whatever  may  lie  her  tonnage,  can  not  exceed  c.WO. 

"  Vessels  exclusively  employed  at  sea  in  the  cod- 
fisherj'  the  full  time  required  to  entitle  them  to  bount}', 
and  after»*-ard  wrecked,  may  lie  allowed  bount}-  under 
the  provisions  of  the  ac-t  of  2Cth  May,  1824,  which  re- 
quires the  evidence  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Com7)troller  for  his  deci.sion  thereon. 
Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849,  thU  duty  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Cu-stoms,  to 
whom  the  proof,  certified  Ijy  the  collector  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  vessel  belonged,  should  be  sent  for 
his  official  direction  thereon. 

"  Instructions  will  be  given  in  due  season  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  payment  of  bounty  allowances,  at  and 
after  the  close  of  the  year.  To  oljviate  any  respon- 
siidlity  which  might  otherwise  devolve  on  collectfjrs, 
should  such  payments  lie  made  upon  proof  regarded  as 
insufficient  under  tlie  present  instructions,  it  will  \te 
advisable  that  probable  claimants  to  fishing-bounty 
allowances  be  ap7»rized,  before  the  sailing  of  vessels 
on  their  first  cod-fishing  voyage,  of  the  requirements 
of  these  instructions,  which  are  intended  to  supersede 
and  supply  the  place  of  all  former  instructions  on 
this  subject.  Thom.vs  Cokwix,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury." 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  Sabine's  able 
Report  on  the  American  fisheries  : 

Cod-fishery  of  France. — The  French  were  the  first 
European  cod-fishers  in  the  American  seas.  There  is 
a  tradition  among  the  fishermen  of  Biscay  that  their 
countr}-men  visited  Newfoundland  before  the  time  of 
Columbus.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  great  disco%-- 
crer  was  informed  of  the  fact  b}-  a  pilot  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  enterprises.  The  story,  improbable  as 
it  is,  seems  to  have  l)een  treated  with  respect  by  some 
writers  of  the  IGth  centur}-,  but  may  be  dismissed  now 
as  one  which  rests  upon  no  clear  and  authentic  testi- 
mony. 

But  that  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were  known  to 
the  Biscayans  and  Normans  as  early  as  the  year  1504, 
is  quite  certain.  "When  Cabot  discovered  our  con- 
tinent, Europe,  including  England,  was  Catholic  ;  and 
during  the  fasts  of  the  church,  the  pickled  herring  of 
Holland  was  the  principal  food.  The  consumption  of 
fish  was  immense  ;  and  tlie  Dutch,  having  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  the  supply,  had  become  immensely  rich. 
The  knowledge  communicated  by  Cabot  and  the  voy- 
agers who  followed  him,  that  the  waters  of  America 
contained,  not  only  an  abundance,  but  many  varieties 
of  fish,  gave  rise  to  an  excitement  on  the  subjei-t  of 
fishing  hardly  less  intense  than  is  witnessed  at  the 
present  time  relative  to  mining.  Persons  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  not  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  be- 
came shareholders  in  adventures  to  the  new  fishing- 
grounds.  And  though  the  Dutch  refused  to  abandon 
the  particular  fi^lier}-  by  which  they  had  obtained 
both  wealth  and  celol)rity,  vessels  wearing  the  dags  of 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  came  annuaUy 
in  search  of  the  cod  for  nearly  a  century  before  a  single 
Europe^in  colony  was  founded  in  America  north  of  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  that  when,  in  1778,  Franco  embarked 
In  our  revolutionar}-  stniggle,  her  fishermen,  absent  at 
Newfoundland,  were  recalled  to  enter  her  ships  of  war. 
The  same  reliance  is  placed  uj>on  them  now.  War 
was  apprehended  in  1811,  and  M.  Thiers  followed  the 
example  of  the  statesman  referred  to  ;  and  >I.  Kodet 
afflnned  that,  '•  without  the  rt.tonrce*  tchick  trertfomtd 
in  the  sailors  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  the  tJptditiom  to 
Algiers  could  not  hare  taken  place." 
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These  reasons  are  not  only  sufficient  to  justify,  but 
to  demand,  national  encouragement.  But  it  may  be 
urged,  in  addition,  that  the  open  or  deep-sea  cod-fisherj' 
differs  from  almost  every  other  employment ;  that  in 
•war  it  is  nearly  or  quite  destroyed ;  that  in  peace  it 
can  not  be  pursued  for  more  than  four  or  five  months 
in  a  year ;  that  often  skill  and  industry  are  insufficient 
to  insure  good  fares  ;  and  that,  -when  success  attends 
severe  toU  and  exposure,  the  fishermen  barely  subsist. 
The  effects  of  a  "  bad  catch"  are,  indeed,  sad  and  ca- 
lamitous. The  disasters  of  1817  afford  a  recent  and  a 
forcible  illustration.  In  that  year  the  French  cod- 
fishery  proved  a  failure.  The  quantitj'-  of  fish  caiight 
was  scarcely  a  sixth  part  of  that  of  former  seasons ; 
and  the  fisliermen,  discouraged,  abandoned  the  busi- 
ness as  earlj'  as  the  middle  of  August.  The  labor  of 
the  summer  and  the  expenses  of  repairs  and  of  outfits 
lost,  the  actual  want  of  food  and  clothing  until  another 
year  came  round  was  alone  prevented  by  the  bountj' 
allowed  by  the  government. 

The  manner  of  fishing  is  now  the  onlj^  topic  that 
need  claim  attention.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
principal  fishing-grounds  are  three,  and  that  on  each 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  operations  and  in 
the  size  of  the  vessels.  First,  the  fishery  on  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  which  has  always  been  considered 
the  most  important,  as  being  more  certain  and  employ- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  men.  The  vessels  are  of 
all  sizes — from  30  to  200,  and  even  300  tons.  The 
latter  size  is,  however,  rare.  When  the  vessel  arrives 
on  the  coast,  which  is  generally  early  in  June,  she  is 
dismantled.  Her  boats,  witli  two  men  and  a  boy  in 
each,  are  sent  out  everj'  morning,  wlien  the  weather 
will  permit,  to  fish  until  night.  On  the  return  in  the 
evening,  the  fish  talien  are  split,  salted,  and  put  in 
"  Jcenches"  or  piles ;  remaining  in  piles  a  few  days, 
they  are  "washed  out"  and  dried  until  they  are  fit  to 
ship.  These  processes  are  repeated  from  daj'  to  day 
until  tlie  fare  is  completed,  or  the  season  has  passed 
away.  Toward  the  close  of  September,  fishing  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  vessels  depart  for  France  or  the  West 
Indies. 

The  Grand  Bank  fishery  is  pursued  in  vessels  of  be- 
tween 100  and  200  tons'  burden,  with  two  strong  cha- 
loupes,  or  boats,  to  each.  From  16  to  20  men  compose 
a  crew.  The  vessels  proceed  first  to  St.  Pierre,  land 
the  shore  fishermen  and  "  curers,"  and  thence  take 
position  on  the  banlvs,  anchoring  in  70  or  80  fathoms 
of  water.  Every  thing  in  readiness,  the  chaloupes 
are  launched  and  sent  out  at  night  to  place  the 
"  ground-lines,"  to  which  are  attached  some  four  or 
five  thousand  hooks.  When  not  too  boisterous,  these 
lines  are  examined  every  day,  and  the  fish  attached  to 
the  hooks  split,  salted,  and  placed  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel.  Meanwhile,  the  fish  caught  on  board  by  the 
men  not  assigned  to  the  boats  are  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  first  fare  is  usually  secured  in  June,  and 
carried  to  St.  Pierre  to  be  dried.  The  second  fare  is 
cured  at  the  same  place  ;  but  the  third — if  fortunately 
there  be  another — is  commonly  carried  to  France 
"  green." 

This  fishing  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  requires 
expert  and  daring  men.  It  is  prosecuted  in  an  open, 
rough,  and  often  a  stormy  sea,  and  frequently  involves 
the  loss  of  boats  and  their  crews. 

The  third  fisherj',  at  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  is 
similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  between  Cape  Ray 
and  Cape  John,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Boats, 
instead  of  vessels,  are,  however,  emjiloved  in  it.  Tlie 
boats  of  tlio  two  islands  are  between  three  and  four 
hundred  in  number,  and  require  two  men  to  cacli. 
They  go  out  in  the  morning  and  return  at  night. 
Thus,  as  in  all  shore  fisheries,  the  fishermen  alwaj's 
sleep  at  their  own  liomes.  As  this  is  tlie  only  business 
of  the  islands,  nearl}'  all  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  engaged  in  catching  or  curing.  Tlie  season 
opens  in  April,  and  closes  usually  in  October, 


We  have  seen  the  importance  attached  by  France  to 
her  immense  American  domains,  and  with  what  per- 
tinacity she  maintained  her  pretensions  to  the  monop- 
oly of  the  fishing-grounds.  It  remains  to  speak  more 
particularly  than  has  yet  been  done  of  the  two  lone, 
bare,  and  rocky  islands  that  remain  to  her  as  monu- 
ments of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  condition  and 
of  national  humiliation. 

The  situation  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  commands 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  La-n-rence.  The 
growth  of  wood  is  insufficient  even  for  fuel.  They 
produce  no  food,  and  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on 
France  and  other  countries  for  supplies.  The  popula- 
tion of  St.  Pierre  in  1847  was  2030,  of  which  about  one 
cjuarter  was  "  floating,"  or  non-resident.  The  popu- 
lation of  Miquelon  at  the  same  time  was  625. 

There  are  several  Catholic  churches  and  schools, 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns.  In  1848  a  hospital,  suf- 
ficiently commodious  to  receive  upward  of  100  sick 
persons,  was  erected.  The  dwellings  are  of  wood. 
The  government-house  is  of  the  same  material,  and 
plain  and  old-fashioned.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
short,  and  dirt3\  The  official  personages  are  a  gover- 
nor, a  commissary  or  minister  of  marine,  a  harbor  mas- 
ter, and  some  inferior  functionaries.  The  militarj', 
limited  by  treaty  to  50  men,  consists  of  about  30  gens 
d'armes.  Upon  the  station  is  a  single  armed  ship, 
though  other  armed  vessels  are  occasional  visitors. 
The  present  light-house  was  erected  in  1845,  at  a  cost 
of  80,000  francs,  and,  well  built  of  brick,  is  a  substan- 
tial edifice. 

Such  are  the  two  islands — two  leagues  in  ex- 
test — which  remain  to  the  power  that  once  possessed 
the  whole  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
limitless  regions  penetrated  by  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
Acadia,  from  Canseau,  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  Kenne- 
bec river,  in  Maine ;  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ;  and 
the  hundred  other  isles  of  the  bays  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  possessions. 

The  extent  of  the  French  cod-fishery  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  following  statistics  : 
Feencu  Cod-Fishert, 


Years. 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
men. 

Quintals  of 
fish. 

Value. 

150-t 

1527 

'"12 

15T7 

150 

1.578 

150 

1615 

100 

1721 

400 

1744 

564 

27,500 

1,441,560 

1745 

100 

176S 

259 

24',420 

9,722 

200,660 

$S6l',723 

1773 

264 

24,996 

10,128 

1774 

15,137 

1786 

7,000 

426,400 

1787 

6,000 

128,590 

1816 

80,954 

8,108 

1S2.3 

'isi 

16,258 

8,655 

1824 

34S 

36,999 

6,672 

1825 

836 

85,172 

6,811 

1826 

341 

38,938 

7,088 

1827 

887 

44,S6S 

8,238 

1828 

381 

45,004 

7,957 

1829 

414 

50,574 

9,428 

1830 

877 

45,036 

8,174 

1831 

302 

86,180 

6,243 

800^660 

1833 

10,000 

1884 

10,000 

18;35 

8ob",66o 

1839 

54,995 

1V.499 

1841 

'466 

11,900 

184;? 

400 

1847 

12,660 

45b',66o 

Cod-Jishery  nf  Spain. — Participating  in  the  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  in  Europe  on  the  discovery  in 
the  American  seas  of  varieties  of  fish  not  previously 
known  or  used  in  the  fasts  of  the  Roman  church,  Spain 
was  an  earl}'  competitor  with  France  and  England, 
Vessels  of  her  flag  wore  certainlv  at  Newfoundland  as 
soon  as  the  year  1517.  CO  years  later,  the  number  of 
her  vessels  employed  in  the  fisher}^  there  is  estimated 
at  100.     The  number  rapidly  diminished.     Sylvester 
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Wyat,  of  Bristol,  England,  who  made  a  voyage  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Newfoundland  in  1508,  found 
only  eight  Spanish  ships  in  a  fleet  of  upward  of  80  sail 
of  French  and  English  vessels.  From  the  remarks  of 
Smith — who  became  the  Father  of  Virginia — it  would 
seem  tluit  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  the 
Spanisli  fishery  was  pursued  with  greater  vigor  than 
at  the  time  last  mentioned.  Hut  the  greater  wealth 
to  be  acquired  in  the  gold  regions  of  South  America 
soon  lured  the  Spaniards  from  an  avocation  of  so  great 
toil,  and  of  so  uncertain  rewards.  No  controversy 
between  Spain  and  Kngland  as  to  their  respective 
rights  to  the  fishing-grounds  ever  arose. 

Spain  retired  from  our  waters  in  peace,  and  at  her 
own  pleasure.  Little  is  heard  of  her  in  connexion 
with  our  sut)ject  for  quite  a  centurj-,  and  until  the 
peace  of  17G.3.  Her  claim — resting  on  discover^' — ever 
vague  and  uncertain  at  the  north,  had  become  almost 
as  ol)solete  as  that  of  the  King  of  England  to  the  title 
of  King  of  France.  Still,  in  the  definitive  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  she  formally  renounced  "all  preten- 
sions which  she  has  heretofore  formed,  or  might  form, 
to  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  in  all  its  parts,  and  guaran- 
ties the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  its  dependencies," 
and  ceded  and  guarantied  to  England,  "  in  full  right, 
Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  and  coasts  in  the 
Gulf  and  liiver  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  in  general, 
every  thing  that  depends  on  the  said  countries,  lands, 
islands,  and  coasts,  witli  the  sovereignty,  property, 
possession,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise." With  this  treaty  the  history  of  tlie  Spanish 
fishery  in  America  terminates.  Spain  relintpiished 
her  riglits  at  the  peace  of  I'tilt,  with  reluctance,  though 
she  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  them.  A  letter  of  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke  is  quoted  in  the  correspondence  of  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  in  which  it  is  said :  "  By  what  I  hear 
from  Paris,  my  old  acquaintance,  Grimaldi,  is  the 
cause  of  the  delay  in  signing  the  preliminaries,  insist- 
ing upon  points  neither  France  nor  England  would 
ever  consent  to  grant,  such  as  the  liberty  of  fishing  at 
Newfoundland — a  point  we  should  not  dare  to  yield,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  told  them,  though  they  were  masters  of  the 
Tower  of  London." 

Cod-fishet-ij  of  Portufjal. — An  account  of  this  fisherj- 
may  be  embraced  in  a  single  paragraph.  If  materials 
exist  by  which  to  ascertain  its  progress  and  final 
extent,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. 

Portuguese  vessels  were  at  Newfoundland  as  early 
as  those  of  Spain  ;  and  in  1577,  the  number  employed 
there  is  estimated  at  50.  Tliese  two  facts  comprise 
the  substance  of  my  information  upon  the  subject, 
except  that  Portugal,  like  Spain,  soon  abandoned  all 
attention  to  the  claims  derived  from  the  voya'ges  of 
her  navigators  to  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent, 
and  devoted  her  energies  and  resources  to  colonization 
in  South  America,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in  the 
mines  of  Brazil.  The  rivers  and  coasts  of  Portugal 
abound  in  fish  ;  but  the  fisheries  are  neglected  Ijy  tlie 
government.  The  whole  numl)er  of  sailors  and  fisher- 
men who  belonged  to  tlie  kingdom  in  18-20,  was  only 
18,700.  I  find  in  an  ofiicial  document  a  statement 
■which  shows  that  during  the  24  years  ending  in  1825, 
the  quantity  of  dry  codfish  imported  into  Portugal 
was  7,.r20,O00  quintals,  of  the  value  of  more  than 
$39,000,000 1  As  lata  as  the  year  1830,  certainly,  the 
government  pursued  the  policy  of  levying  a  tax  or 
dutj'  on  the  produce  of  the  domestic  or  coast  fishery — 
a  fact  which  enables  us  to  account  for  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  as  regards  its  maritime 
strength  and  resources. 

EiHiUsk  Cod-jisherif  —  XewfoundlamL  —  Newfound- 
land is  the  oldest  colony  of  England  in  America.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  public  library  of  Venice  there  is  a 
map,  constructed  by  Andrea  Bianco,  in  143t;.  which 
authorizes  the  conjecture  that  it  was  known  to  fisher- 
men before  the  voyage  of  Cabot,  in  1197.     The  storj-. 


to  state  its  substance  in  a  word.  Is,  that  the  island  Sco- 
rrjjixa,  or  Storajixa^  on  the  map,  and  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  are  identical,  because  the  codfish  is 
called  glocl:Jhk  in  the  northern  languages.  The  En- 
glish resorted  to  Iceland  for  the  cod,  previous  to  the 
year  1415,  but  there  is  no  account  of  their  fishing  at 
Newfoundland  prior  to  1517.  Some  writers  suggest 
that  the  French  commenced  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  fact,  generally  admitted,  that  the  ships  from  ?^n- 
gland,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  the  numl^r  of 
fifty,  were  employed  in  1517,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  fishing-grounds  had  been  visited  for  sev- 
eral years.  Indeed  to  consider  that  the  French  went 
to  Newfoundland  for  the  first  time  in  15'J4,  and  that  in 
thirteen  j'ears,  and  in  the  infancy  of  distant  and  i<eril- 
ous  voyages,  their  adventures  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  three  other  nations  to  the  extent  just  stated, 
is  to  allow  an  increase  of  flags  and  of  vessels  so  rapid 
as  to  still  require  explanation,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  fishing  enthusiasm  of  the  period.  Besides, 
some  fort}'  or  fifty  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
fishermen  were  built  at  Newfoundland  as  early  as 
1522. 

A  few  miles  back  from  the  coast,  Newfoundland  is 
almost  an  unbroken  wUdemess.  The  inhabitants,  as 
a  body,  are  as  ignorant  of  the  interior  of  the  island  as 
are  others.  To  them,  and  to  all  the  world,  the  colony 
is  known  for  its  fisheries,  and  for  these  alone.  To 
enumerate  St.  John's,  Ferrj-land,  Fugo,  and  Burin,  and 
the  settlements  on  the  bays  of  Conception,  Trinity, 
Bonavista,  Fortune,  Bull's,  Placentia,  and  St.  Marj-'s, 
is  to  recall  almost  ever}-  place  of  note.  There  was  no 
free  port  until  1828,  and  no  bank  until  eight  years  later. 
From  the  discovery  of  Cabot  to  the  arrival  of  a  l^ishop 
of  the  church,  was  343  years.  The  population  in 
1806 — aljout  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  after  the  at- 
tempt at  colonization  by  Gill)ert — was  less  than  26,000. 
It  was  less  than  74,000  in  18.36  ;  and  but  96,606  in  1845. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  fishing-grounds  ;  of  the 
manner  of  catching  and  curing,  and  of  the  habits  of  the 
persons  who  are  employed  in  the  fisher}-.  As  the  vessel 
or  "  bank"  fishery  has  been  abandoned  by  the  English, 
an  account  of  it  is  reserved  for  the  third  part  (>f  this 
report.  The  boats  used  for  the  shore  fishery  require 
from  two  to  four  men  each.  The  number  of  boats  in 
1838,  was  6159 ;  and  in  1845,  9989.  The  fishing  is 
performed  within  the  harbors,  and  early  in  the  season, 
near  the  land.  The  men  stand  while  at  ther  toil,  and 
each  is  able  to  tend  more  than  one  line.  At  times  the 
fish  fasten  to  the  hooks  so  rapidly,  that  the  fishermen 
display  great  activity.  A  boat  is  often  filled  in  two 
or  three  hours.  On  the  shores  are  "  stages,"  or  build- 
ings erected  on  posts,  and  projecting  into  the  sea,  to 
allow  boats  to  come  to  tliem  as  to  wharves  or  piers. 
The  fish  are  carried  to  these  "  stages,"  where,  in  the 
hands  of  the  "cut-throat,"'  the  "header,"  the  "  split- 
ter,'' and  the  "  Salter,"  as  four  classes  of  the  "  shores- 
men" are  called,  they  are  prepared  for  the  "dryer." 
When  sufficiently  salted,  they  are  washed,  and  trans- 
ported on  "  hand-barrows''  to  the  "  flakes,"  where 
they  are  spread  and  dried.  Once  cured,  they  are  piled 
in  warehouses  to  await  sale  or  orders  for  shipment. 
The  "  Salter''  and  the  "  dr}-er"  should  be  careful  and 
ex]K?rt  men  ;  the  one  to  distribute  the  salt  with  a  skill- 
ful hand — the  other,  that  damps  and  rains  do  not  in- 
jure the  fish  while  exposed  in  the  air.  Three  quali- 
ties are  usually  sorted  for  exportation,  and  a  fourth, 
consisting  principally  of  broken  and  discolored  fish,  is 
retained  for  consumption.  Women  and  children  are 
sometimes  employed  in  the  boats,  and  very  frequently 
assist  the  curers  on  shore.  During  the  fishing  seiison 
there  are  no  idlers  of  either  sex. 

The  lalx>rs  of  the  fishermen  and  shoresmen  are  al- 
most incessant.  The  time  devoted  to  sleep,  under  cir- 
cumst-ances  that  often  occur,  is  insufficient  for  the  de- 
mands of  nature  ;  while  long  abstinence  from  food  is 
not  uncommon. 
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The  fishermen  formerly  lived  in  the  rudest  of  struct- 
ures ;  but  they  now  occupy  comfortable  dwellings. 
Their  food  is  coarse,  and  their  manners  rough.  Intoxi- 
cating drinks  were  once  as  common  among  them  as 
tea  or  water.  Of  late  A'ears  there  has  been  a  sensible 
change  for  the  better ;  and  a  large  class  are  moral  and 
temperate.  Their  habits  of  life  are  irregular,  from  the 
necessities  of  their  position  ;  but  in  hospitality  and 
acts  of  kindness  thej"-  are  not  excelled  by  men  of  the 
higher  walks  of  society.  They  are  to  be  judged  in 
mercj',  for  their  opportunities  to  improve  are  few,  and 
their  temptations  to  err  are  manj*. 

English  Cod-Fisheey,  Newfouttdlasd. 


Year. 

v^"s-ei"ijT»-^- 

No.  of 

No.  of 
boata. 

Quintals  of 
fish  exported 

Value. 

1577 

50  1   .... 

1603 

200 

10,660 

1615 

250 

1622 

400 

1626 

150 

15,660 

5,660 



1670 

80 

1674 

270 

io,s6o 

1701 

121 

7,991 

2,727 

1716 

161 

9,193 

2,119 

106,952 

1724 

111,000 

1732 

210,000 

1750 

"28-3    33,512 

4,103 

1763 

177 

17,268 

2,5.31 

493,654 

1769 

354 

1770 

368 

1771 

.369 

1772 

306 

1774 

2.>4 

23,652 

759,877 

17S5 

292 

591,276 

1786 

2S0 

1787 

306 

17SS 

889 

1789 

304 

1790 

259 

.3l",644 

684',421 

1791 

245 

34,166 

1792 

276 

. 

1798 

15^838 

1,268 

1799 

■386 

38,508 

2,410 

4'58,337 

1800 

382,000 

1S05 

526,880 

1814 

1,200,000 

$12,066,000 

1815 



1,180,661 

1820 

899,729 

1825 

973,464 

1830 

760,177 

1832 

619,177 

1833 

683,536 

1884 

.... 

674,988 

1835 

712,.5SS 

1S3S 

6,159 

724,515 

2,426,660 

1S40 

915,795 

2,880,000 

1841 

1,009.725 

3,025,000 

1842 

1,007,980 

2,805,000 

1S43 

936,202 

2,660,000 

1844 

852,162 

2,410,000 

1845 

1,000,3.33 

2.980,000 

1847 

837,973 

2,450,000 

184S 

920,366 

2,455,000 

1849 

9,989 

1,175,167 

2,940,000 

EsGLtSH   IlEREING-FlSnERY,   NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Year. 

Barrels  pickled  exported. 

Value. 

1838 

15,276 
20,806 
14.686 

9,965 
18,,S;39 

9,649 
18,410 
20,903 

9,907 

$58,615 
69,200 
45,180 
31,805 
85,.595 
22,850 
88,825 
56,170 
25  555 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1847 

The  Neirfoundland  Seal-Fishery,  so  called. —  This 
business  is  of  recent  origin.  The  first  account  of  it  is 
in  1705,  but  it  was  not  prosecuted  to  anj'  extent  until 
the  general  peace,  in  1814.  Seals  frequent  the  coa.sts 
of  Newfoundland  in  the  spring.  They  go  upon  the 
ice  in  the  polar  seas  to  bring  forth  their  young,  and 
arc  swept  along  bj'  the  currents  to  milder  regions, 
where,  still  upon  the  ice,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  are  annually  killed.  During  the  passage  from 
the  remote  north,  they  apparently  live  without  much 
food,  but  yet  are  quite  fat  when  seen  bj'  those  who  ad- 
venture in  pursuit  of  them.  The  vessels  engaged  in 
catching  seals  are  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons,  and 


carry  from  fifteen  to  forty  men  each.  They  leave 
Newfoundland  in  March,  and  proceed  to  sea  until  they 
meet  the  ice,  and  on  falling  in  with  it,  are  forced  into 
it  as  far  as  possible,  by  implements  which  are  arranged 
for  the  purpose.  Fast  imbedded  in  the  vast  and  seem- 
ingly limitless  fields  of  ice  the  crews  disperse  in  every 
direction  in  search  of  seals,  which  are  inactive,  and 
are  generally  easily  caught.  They  are  killed  with 
fire-arms  and  with  clubs,  and  often  while  asleep.  Oc- 
casionally the  large  ones  resist.  The  moans  of  the 
young  during  the  slaughter  are  piteous. 

The  flesh  of  seals  is  unfit  for  food,  and  thej"-  are 
only  valuable  for  their  fat  and  skins.  The  common 
method  is,  to  strip  oflf  the  skins  and  fat  together,  and 
to  carry  these  parts  to  the  vessels,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder upon  the  ice  ;  but  when  the  weather  or  other 
circumstances  will  not  permit  this,  the  carcass  is 
transported  whole,  and  the  valuable  parts  are  stripped 
off  subsequentlj-.  Seal-catching  closes  toward  the  end 
of  April.  The  most  fortunate  vessels  make  two  voy- 
ages in  a  season.  After  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  in 
port,  the  fat  is  separated  from  the  skins,  cut  into 
pieces  and  put  into  vats,  where,  bj-  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  the  oil  oozes  out.  The  skins  are  spread  and  salted 
in  piles,  and  when  properly  cured,  are  packed  in  bun- 
dles of  convenient  size.  In  the  whole  circle  of  human 
emploj'^ments,  few  or  none  are  more  exciting  and  peril- 
ous than  the  catching  of  seals.  A  storm  of  sleet  and 
snow  in  the  night  is  terrible,  and  the  stoutest  hearts 
quail.  While  the  vessels  are  absent,  the  greatest  anx- 
iety prevails  in  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  most 
distressing  rumors  prevail :  at  times,  a  full  month 
elapses  before  the  arrival  of  a  single  vessel,  and  every 
imaginable  cause  is  assigned  by  alarmed  families  and 
friends  for  the  delay  of  tidings  from  the  sealing- 
ground.  North-east  gilles  drive  the  ice  toward  the 
shore,  and  frequentl}'  produce  fearful  disasters  to  both 
life  and  property  In  1843  the  loss  of  vessels  was 
very  considerable,  and  several  entire  crews  perished. 
Some  vessels  were  wrecked  in  1849. 

The  3'ear  1827  was  uncommonly  prosperous.  Fortj'- 
one  vessels  laden  with  seals  arrived  at  St.  John's  in  a 
single  week.  They  caught  69,814  of  the  objects  of  their 
search.  One  of  these  vessels  took  upward  of  3000 
in  six  daj's,  and  another,  still  more  successful,  about 
3500  in  the  same  time.  The  intense  excitement  which 
attended  the  slaughter  of  so  large  numbers,  in  so  short 
a  space,  can  be  readily  imagined. 

Statistics  of  tub  Newfoundland  Seal-Fisheey.* 


Year. 

Employed. 

Exports.               ■  1 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Seal-sklns. 

Tuns  of  oil. 

1795 

4,900 

1815 

141,374 

8.225 

1820 

221,384 

6,224 

1825 

221,510 

7,806 

1829 

280,613 

1830 

92 

6,198 

1,985 

559,342 

12,871 

1831 

118 

8,046 

2,578 

1832 

153 

11.462 

3,294 

442,688 

10,010 

1833 

106 

8,665 

2,964 

501.436 

18:i4 

125 

11,020 

2.910 

360,155 

9.030 

1S35 

120 

11,167 

2,912 

557,494 

11,780 

1836 

126 

11,425 

2,855 

381,041 

1837 

121 

10,648 

2,940 

252,910 

1838 

110 

9,300 

2,826 

875,361 

ia39 

76 

6,447 

2,029 

437.501 

1840 

75 

6,190 

2,058 

631,385 

1841 

72 

5,965 

2,078 

417,115 

1842 

74 

6.085 

2,054 

844.683 

1848 

106 

9,625 

.3,177 

651,-370 

1844 

121 

11,088 

8,775 

685,580 

1845 

123 

11,972 

8,938 

352,202 

1846 

1847 

324 

30,819 

9,885 

436,881 

1848 

168 

16,444 

0,497 

521,004 

J  849 

278 

26,123 

9,888 

806,072 

1850 

400,000t 

»  Tlio  vcssolft  were  from  the  port  of  St.  John'B,  except  ia 
1847,  lS4v8,  and  1849. 

t  Estimated  from  the  several  accounts  of  the  catch  of  that 
year. 

Reference  to  the  table  of  statistics  will  afford  infor- 
mation as  to  the  general  state  of  this  branch  of  Indus 
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try  since  the  year  1830.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  re-  | 
turn  of  vessels  fitted  out,  is  from  the  port  of  St.  John's 
alone.  The  number  from  Concepcion,  Trinity,  and 
Bonavi.sta  Baj-s,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  island,  is 
known  to  lie  considerable,  and  in  18-15  to  have  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  capital,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
procure  accurate  accounts  for  any  other  j'car. 

Flitheries  of  Nova  Scotia. — The  original  grantee  of 
that  half  fabulou.s,  never  defined  country,  Acadia,  was 
Pierre  de  Gast  Sieure  de  Monts,  a  Protestant,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chaml)er  of  IIenr>'  the  Fourth 
of  France.  In  1G03,  his  roj-al  master,  by  letters  pa- 
tent, gave  him  the  territory  between  tlie  '10th  and  46tli 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  in  the  following  year  De 
Monts  came  in  person  to  explore  and  take  possession 
of  his  domains.  Sixteen  years  before  the  landing  of 
the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  he  wintered  upon  an  island 
in  the  Hivcr  St.  Croix,  which,  since  the  adjustment  of 
the  boundary-line  l)etween  the  United  States  and  New 
Brunswick,  has  been  considered  within  the  limits  of 
Maine.  This  island  is  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  the 
late  General  .Tohn  Brewer,  of  Kobbinston.  Relics  of 
De  Monts'  sojourn  upon  it  continue  to  lie  found.  An- 
napolis— the  Port  Royal  of  the  French — was  founded 
before  his  return,  and  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  "  lieutenant-general  of  Acadia,  and  the 
circumjacent  countrj',"  accomplished  but  little.  His 
patent  allowed  him  to  "  carefully  search  after  and  to 
distinguish  all  sorts  of  mines  of  gold  and  silver,"  and 
gave  him  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  furs.  He 
seems  to  have  confined  his  attention  to  measures  to 
secure  the  latter ;  yet  fish  were  caught,  cured,  and 
carried  to  France.  A  permanent  fishery  was  estab- 
lished at  Canseau.  Acadia  soon  passed  from  De  jNIonts 
into  Catholic  hands,  while  the  Fngltsh  grant  to  Sir 
William  Alexander,  in  1G21,  embraced  a  large  part  of 
it.  As  the  events  connected  with  our  subject  at  this 
time  appear  in  the  account  of  the  French  fisheries, 
there  is  nothing  to  demand  our  attention  until  after 
Nova  Scotia  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  British 
crown,  liy  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

Down  to  the  period  of  our  Revolution,  Nova  Scotia 
was  hardly  known  except  for  its  fisheries.  The  resi- 
dent English  population  was  so  small  in  1719,  that 
Phillips,  the  military  governor,  was  compelled  to  se- 
lect the  council,  required  b_v  his  instructions,  from  his 
garrison.  Thirty-six  years  later,  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  only  .5000.  In  17G0, 
the  township  of  Liverpool  was  settled  bj-  persons  from 
Massachusetts,  who  designed  to  prosecute  the  salmon- 
fishery,  and  who,  successful  in  their  labors,  caught  a 
thousand  barrels  in  a  season.  They  were  followed  in 
1763  by  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  families  from 
Cape  Cod,  who  selected  the  spot  called  Barrin'gton, 
transported  thither  their  stock  and  fishing  vessels, 
and  founded  one  of  the  most  considerable  fishing  towns 
at  present  in  the  colony.  The  whole  value  of  the  im- 
ports at  this  period  was  less  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  truth,  the  House  of  Assembly  asserted  in 
1775,  that  the  amount  of  money  in  Nova  Scotia  was 
£1200  (or  84800),  of  which  one  iifth  was  in  the  hands 
of  farmers.  Such  was  the  general  condition.  The 
settlement  of  Halifax,  the  capital,  requires  a  more 
particular  notice.  Thomas  Coran,  a  famous  projector 
Of  the  time,  Avliose  name  occurs  often  in  the  history  of 
Maine,  engaged  ip  a  scheme  to  commence  a  town  on 
the  site  of  this  city  as  early  as  the  year  1718,  and  his 
petition  for  a  grant  of  land  received  a  favorable  report 
from  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations;  but  the 
agents  of  Massachusetts  opjiosed  his  plans,  because 
they  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  fisheries,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  purpose.* 

•  It  J8  Siiid,  in  Burke's  Comraoncrs  of  Enjiliind.  that  Major 
Williiim  Mitrkham  (of  the  family  of  Markliiim,  of  Brcca 
Hall),  who  was  bom  In  16S(5,  built  the  first  house  in  Halifax, 
Kova  Scotia. 


At  the  restoration  of  Cape  JJreton,  in  1748,  the 
founding  of  a  capital  for  Nova  Scotia  was  undertaken 
as  a  government  measure.  "As  a  substitute  for 
Louisljourg  restored  to  France,"  said  Mr.  Hartlej-  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  "you  settled  Halifa.x  for  a 
place  d'armes,  leaving  the  limits  of  the  province  as  a 
matter  of  contest  with  France,  which  could  not  fail  to 
prove,  as  it  did,  the  cause  of  another  war.  Had  you  kept 
Louisbourg,  instead  of  settling  Halifax,  the  Americans 
could  not  say,  at  least,  that  there  would  not  have  Ijeen 
that  pretext  for  imputing  the  late  war  to  their  ac- 
count." The  new  city  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  the  president  of  the  Ixjrds  of  Trade 
and  Plantations.  "  The  site,"  sajs  Halilmrton,  "  about 
midway  lietween  Cape  Canseau  and  Cape  Salde,  waa 
preferred  to  several  others,  where  the  soil  was  l>etter, 
for  the  sake  of  establishing  in  its  neighborhood  an  ex- 
tensive cod-fishery,  and  fortifying  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors in  America."  Thus,  Halifax  was  designed  as  a 
fishing  capital,  and  "  as  a  sul)stitute  for  Louisbourg." 
Liljeral  grants  of  land  were  made  to  officers  and  men 
who  were  dismissed  from  the  land  and  naval  service  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  Edward  Cornwallis  was  ap- 
pointed military  governor.  Horatio  Gates  then  an 
officer  in  the  British  army,  and  subsequently  the  vic- 
tor at  Saratoga,  was  among  the  first  who  landed  at 
Halifax,  in  1749.  The  project  involved  the  govern- 
ment in  serious  difficulties,  and  the  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums  of  money.  The  amount  first  appro- 
priated was  £40,000.  In  a  few  years  the  cost  to 
the  nation  was  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  I  The 
fisheries  were  neglected,  and  the  colonists,  unable  to 
support  themselves,  petitioned  Parliament  for  addi- 
tional relief,  even  after  so  large  an  amount  of  money 
had  been  disbursed  for  their  benefit.  Omitting  de- 
tails, we  may  state  that  five  millions  of  dolLirs  of  pub- 
lic money  were  expended  finally  in  the  colonization  of 
Nova  Scotia,  according  to  the  plan  devised  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

United  States. — Our  continent  was  discovered  in 
1497,  bj'  Cabot ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  chron- 
icler of  his  voyage  made  known  to  the  jteople  of  En- 
gland that  our  waters  teemed  with  fish — that  here 
"  were  great  seals,  and  those  which  we  commonly  call 
salmons ;  and  also  soles  above  a  yard  in  length,  but 
especially  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  that  kind 
which  the  savages  call  baccalos  or  codfish" — down 
to  the  year  1620,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  this  report,  the  intercourse  of  the 
French  and  English  with  the  northerly  seas  of  Amer- 
ica was  constant ;  and  of  all  this  were  not  the  Puri- 
tans as  well  informed  as  others  ?  AVere  they  ignorant 
of  what  transpired  in  the  New  World  in  the  ten  years 
immediately  preceding  their  flight  from  England,  and 
during  the  ten  years  of  their  residence  in  Holland? 
While  among  the  Dutch  they  were  neglected,  if  not 
unkindly  treated,  and  became  poor  and  unhappy. 
Manv  places  to  which  to  emigrate  were  mentioned, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  were 
amply  discussed.  As  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  little 
flock  was  made,  some  were  dissatisfied  and  withdrew. 
The  question  arises,  why  did  they  decide  to  come  to 
America  ? 

I  have  no  space  to  argue  a  question  which  involves 
so  manv  inquiries,  but  can  not  forbear  to  state  that,  in 
a  few  words,  some  of  the  principal  incidents  which 
attended  their  coming  to  their  "wilderness  home." 
Omitting  to  notice  the  accounts  of  Amidas  and  Barlow, 
who  explored  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States 
in  1.584,  under  tlie  auspices  of  Sir  W.^lter  lUleigh.  and 
what  is  said  of  Sir  Richard  Grenvilles  exjiedition  tc 
the  same  region  the  year  following,  as  well  as  the  va- 
rious other  enterprises  which,  in  several  particulars, 
are  pertinent  to  the  subject,  we  come  at  once  to  the 
voyage  of  Gosnold,  in  the  year  lo02.  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  sailed  directlv  across  the  ocean,  and 
the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  within 
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the  limits  of  New  England.  The  story  of  his  adven- 
tures -was  -n-ritten  by  two  of  his  associates,  Archer  and 
Brereton,  and  published  in  London*  immediately  after 
his  return.  Of  Brereton  little  seems  to  be  known ; 
but  Gosnold  and  Archer  were  subsequently  prominent 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  celebrated  Smith  there  was  a  long  and 
a  desperate  quari'el.  From  Brereton's  narrative,  as 
■well  as  from  the  tracts  appended  thereto,  it  appears 
that  Raleigh  was  the  patron,  perhaps  the  original 
mover,  of  the  enterprise.  As  containing  the  earliest 
information  of  Massachusetts  printed  in  England, 
these  papers  are  of  great  value.  The  attention  of 
merchants,  of  fishermen,  and  of  those  interested  in 
colonization  hitherto,  and  for  nearly  a  centurj',  di- 
rected exclusivelj^  to  Newfoundland,  was  now  to  be 
diverted,  in  some  measure,  to  New  England.  The 
results  will  appear  as  we  progress. 

Arrived  on  our  coast,  Gosnold  anchored  near  land 
which  he  called  "Shoal  Hope;"  but,  catching  a 
"  great  store  of  codfish,"  he  changed  the  name  to  Cape 
Cod.f  While  there,  says  Archer,  "  we  saw  sculls  of 
herring,  mackerel,  and  other  small  fish,  in  great 
abundance."  Brereton,  whose  account  is  more  exact 
and  definite,  remarks  with  much  earnestness  upon 
most  matters  connected  with  our  inquiries.  "  Surely, 
I  am  persuaded,"  he  observes,  "  that,  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  Maj',  there  is  upon  this  coast 
better  fishing^  and  in  as  great  plenty  as  in  Newfound- 
land;  for  the  sculls  of  mackerel,  herrings,  cod,  and 
other  fish,  that  v,'e.  AsiWy  saw  as  we  went  and  came 
from  the  shore,  were  wonderful ;  and,  besides,  the 
places  where  we  took  these  cods  (and  might  in  a  few 
days  have  laden  our  ship)  were  but  seven  fathoms 
water,  and  within  less  than  a  league  of  the  shore, 
when  in  Newfoundland  they  fish  in  forty  or  fifty 
fathoms  water,  and  far  off." 

To  pass  the  observations  which  were  recorded  as 
they  continued  their  explorations,  we  find  in  the 
tracts  appended  to  Brereton  the  prediction  that,  '''' for- 
asmuch as  merchants  are  diligent  inquisitors  after  gains, 
they  will  soon  remove  their  trade  from  NeHfoundland" 
to  New  England,  where  there  is  a  })etter  climate, 
greater  security  against  the  depredations  of  pirates, 
and  less  expense  for  outfits,  shorter  voyages,  and  safer 
harbors.  The  writer,  anticipating  that  a  colonj'  would 
soon  be  founded,  predicted  further,  that  the  ships  of 
all  the  nations  that  "  have  Ijeen  accustomed  to  repair 
imto  the  Newfoundland  for  the  commodity  of  fish  and 
oils  alone,  will  henceforth  forsake"  that  island,  "  when 
once  we  have  planted  people  in  these  parts  ;  bv  whose 
industrj'  shall  be  provided,  for  all  commerce,"  the 
products  of  the  sea,  "and  man}' commodities  besides, 
of  good  importance  and  value."  Eighteen  j'ears 
elapsed;  the  Pilgrims  anchored  off  the  same  "  Shoal 
Hope,"  and  settled  this  very  country. 

Bring  followed  Gosnold,  and  explored  the  waters  of 
Maine,  in  1G03.  He  saw  and  named  the  Fox  islands, 
in  Penol)scot  Baj',  and  fonnd  good  mooring  and  fish- 
ing. Like  Gosnold,  he  considered  the  fish  which  he 
took  superior  to  those  of  Newfoundland.  He  made  a 
second  voj-age  three  years  later  ;  and  Gorges  remarks 
that  his  discovery  of  the  eastern  part  of  New  England 
was  perfect,  and  his  account  of  it  accurate.  Way- 
mouth,  under  the  patronage  of  several  English  noble- 
men, and  other  persons  of  rank,  came  in  1605.  "A 
True  Relation"  of  his  adventures  was  written  bj' 
James  Rosier,  "a  gentleman  employed  in  the  voy- 
age," and  printed  in  London  in  the  same  j-ear.  He 
agrees  with  those  who  had  preceded  liim  in  ever}'  es- 
sential particular.  As  they  dejiarted  for  England, 
they  caught  very  large  fish  ;  and  he  says  that  tho.se 


•  Republished  in  Collections  of  Massachusetts  HiBtorical 
Society,  vol.  8th  of  3d  series. 

t  Prince  Charles  changed  the  name  to  "  Cape  James,"  in 
honor  of  liis  father ;  but  Crosnold's  appellation  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  time. 


on  board  of  the  ship,  who  were  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness, "  would  warrant  (by  the  help  of  God),  in  a  short 
voyage,  with  a  fete  good  fishers,  to  make  a  more  profitable 
return  from  hence  than  from  Newfoundland  ;  the  fish 
being  so  much  greater,  better  fed,  and  abundance  with 
train,"  etc.* 

The  Fisheries  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Controversy  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
— In  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  fisheries  of 
New  England,  we  have  seen  that  they  furnished  our 
first  articles  of  export,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
navigation  and  commerce.  It  was  so  in  Europe.  Of 
the  present  maritime  powers  of  the  Old  World,  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  does  not  owe  much  of  its  commercial 
prosperity  to  tlie  same  branch  of  industr}'.  Some  fugi- 
tives from  the  wrath  of  the  monster  Attila  fled  to  the  isles 
of  the  Adriatic,  where,  of  necessity,  they  adopted  the 
avocation  of  fishermen.  By  this  employment,  steadily 
continued,  Venice  in  a  few  centuries  became  renowned 
for  her  wealth,  commerce,  and  naval  strength.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  republic  was  celebrated  for  a  long  period, 
and  the  omission  or  refusal  of  a  Doge  to  provide  the 
customary  banquet,  and  to  submit  to  the  iishermen's 
embrace,  allowed  by  his  predecessors  on  this  national 
festival,  made  the  name  of  Contarini  hateful,  and  well- 
nigh  caused  the  subversion  of  all  legal  restraint,  and 
the  overtlirow  of  the  reigning  family.  Genoa,  too, 
grew  rich  and  powerful  by  the  same  means,  and,  not 
content  with  her  own  limited  fishing-grounds,  under- 
took the  conquest  of  others.  Usurping  the  fisheries 
of  the  regions  of  the  Bosphorus,  she  captured  and  for 
a  whUe  awed  into  submission  their  rightful  owners. 
Amsterdam,  from  a  village  of  herring-catchers,  cabins, 
and  curing-sheds,  rose,  b}-  the  skill  of  the  inmates  of 
these  frail  structures,  by  the  fame  of  their  commodi- 
ties in  foreign  countries,  and  by  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  them  at  home,  to  unexampled  aflluence 
and  grandeur ;  and  the  sayings  everywhere  current 
two  centuries  ago,  that  "Amsterdam  is  founded  on 
herring-bones,"  and  that  "  Dutchmen's  bodies  are 
built  of  pickled  herrings,"  were  hardly  more  than 
quaint  expressions  of  historic  truth. 

So  steadily  and  successfully  were  the  fisheries  pur- 
sued by  the  people  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine,  that  only  fifty  years  elapsed 
from  the  landing  of  the  Puritans,  before  an  English 
writer  of  high  authority  in  matters  of  trade,  expressed 
his  apprehension  as  to  the  events  likely  to  result,  in 
the  following  remarkable  words  :  "  New  England," 
said  he,  "is  the  most  prejudicial  plantation  to  this 
kingdom."  And  why  ?  Because,  "  of  all  the  American 
plantations,  his  majesty  has  none  so  apt  for  building 
of  shipping  as  New  England,  nor  any  comparabl}'  so 
qualified  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not  only  by  rea- 
son of  the  natural  industry  of  that  people,  but  princi- 
pally by  reason  of  their  cod  and  maclierel  fisheries  ; 
and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  there  is  nothing  more  preju- 
dicial, and  in  prospect  more  dangerous,  to  any  mother 
kingdom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  colonies, 
plantations,  or  provinces."  Sir  Josiah  C'hild  was 
alarmed  too  much,  probably,  at  what  really  was  in  his 
own  time,  but  still  saw  witli  a  prophet's  eye  what  was 
to  be.  But  the  policy  of  England,  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  down  to  the  Revolution,  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  apprehensions  expressed  by 
him,  and  slie  not  only  neglected  and  declined  all  sup- 
port to  tlie  navigation  and  commerce  of  New  England, 
but  directly  oppressed  and  restrained  them.  Omitting 
notice  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  do  not  relate 
specially  to  tlie  subject  before  us,  the  first  law  to 
claim  our  attention  was  passed  in  1733,  after  a  discus- 
sion of  two  years.  This  act,  by  imposing  duties  on 
rum,  molasses,  and  sugar,  imported  into  the  colonies 
from  any  West  India  islands  other  than  British,  was 
designed  to  break  up  an  extensive  and  valuable  trade 


•  With  larger  livers — of  course  affording  more  oil. 
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with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  islands,  where 
these  products  of  the  plantations  were  exchanged  for 
fish.  It  is  said  that,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  trade  to  tliese  islands,  molasses  was  thrown 
away  by  the  planters,  and  that  this  article,  wliich  is 
now  so  extensively  used  in  food,  was  first  saved  and 
put  into  casks  to  be  brought  to  New  England,  to  be 
distilled  into  rum.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  17.83,  the  people  of  the  northern  colonies 
insisted  that,  unless  they  could  continue  to  sell  fish  to 
the  planters  of  the  foreign  i-slands,  and  to  import  mo- 
lasses from  thence  to  be  manufactured  into  spirit,  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  trade  with  the  Indians, 
they  could  not  prosecute  the  fisheries  without  ruinous 
losses.  The  penalty  for  violating  the  act  was  the  for- 
feiture of  vessel  and  cargo.  Yet  New  England  never 
submitted,  though  a  fleet  was  sent  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence ;  and  the  interdicted  trade  with  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  islands,  did  not  cease  until  a  late 
period  of  the  controversy  which  terminated  in  the 
Revolution.  In  fact,  therefore,  a  measure  which 
threatened  to  ruin  the  cod-fisherj'  of  New  England, 
produced,  as  I  incline  to  believe,  no  serious  injurj-  to 
it,  for  quite  tliirty  years. 

But  in  17(i4  the  act  was  renewed,  and  the  collection 
of  the  duties  it  imposed  on  ram,  molasses,  and  sugar, 
was  attempted  by  the  officers  of  the  crown,  in  a  man- 
ner to  create  the  most  anxious  concern  ;  for,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiralty  courts  was  enlarged,  and  the 
people  were  deprived  of  the  trial  !)}•  jury  in  all  cases 
arising  between  them  and  the  government  under  this 
law,  and  the  trade  and  navigation  laws  generally. 

The  most  alarming  discontents  followed  the  collis- 
ions and  quarrels  which  constanth'  occurred  between 
ship-masters  and  merchants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
officers  of  the  customs  on  the  other,  in  various  parts  of 
New  England,  and  especially  in  Boston,  Salem,  Glou- 
cester, Falmouth,  and  elsewhere  in  ^lassachusetts ; 
and  the  impression  became  general  among  commercial 
men,  that  their  business  and  property  were  both  to  be 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  clamors  of  the  planters  of  the 
British  islands,  and  to  test  the  ability  of  the  mother 
countrj'  to  "  raise  a  revenue  in  America"  under  the 
"sugar  and  molasses  act,"  as  this  odious  law  was 
called  in  the  politics  of  the  day. 

These  incidents  wUl  serve  to  show  the  connection  of 
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the  fisheries  with  the  questions  which  caused  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  British  empire.  It  remains  to 
speak  of  the  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  177.!),  which, 
by  depriving  the  people  of  New  England  of  the  right 
of  fishing,  was  designed  to  "  starve  them  into  submis- 
sion." The  trade  arising  from  the  cod-fisherv  alone, 
at  that  period,  furnished  the  northern  colonies  with 
nearh'  half  of  their  remittances  to  tho  mother  country-, 
in  pa)ment  for  articles  of  British  manufacture,  and 
was  thus  the  verj-  life-blood  of  their  commerce.  The 
fishing  towns  had  become  populous  and  rich.  ^larble- 
head,  for  example,  next  to  Boston,  was  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  .second  to  the 
capital  onh'  in  population  and  taxable  \iro[teTty.  A 
fearful  change  awaited  all.  The  dispute  was  now  to 
be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  every  mari- 
time enterprise  was  to  be  interrupted  and  ruined. 

We  have  alread}-  given  in  this  article  a  .>-hort  his- 
torical account  of  the  fishery  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  treaties  now  or  hitherto  in  force  respecting  the 
fisheries  ;  so  the  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  statistics  of  our  fisheries  since  our  sep- 
aration from  Great  Britain. 

Statistics  of  the   Cod-Fisiieey  of  Massachusetts  fbom 
the  year  1705  to  1776,  and  feom  1786  to  1790. 


From  K65  to  1175. 

From  K8«  to  \-.90. 

Towns. 

Veu«U 

«im'lly   Tonnage. 

empi'd. 

.Vo.  of 
men. 

f^ii}'""^^- ,'''^n' 

Marblehead. . . 

Gloucester 

Manchester. .. 

Beverly 

Salem 

Newburyport. 

Ipswich 

Plymouth 

Cohasset 

Ilingham 

Scitu.-»te 

Duxbury 

Kingston 

Yarmouth 

Welltlcet., 

Truro 

Provincetown. 

Chatham 

Nantucket 

Weymouth  . . . 
In  ![laine 

146 

26 

15 

30 

10 

60 

60 

6 

6 

10 

4 

6 

30 

8 

10 

4 

30 

8 

2 

60 

7,.500 

5,.530 

1..500 

7.50 

],.'>00 

400 

900 

2,400 

^10 

240 

400 

160 

240 

900 

90 

400 

160 

900 

820 

100 

1.000 

1,200 

8S8 

200 

120 

240 

60 

190 

420 

42 

42 

70 

28 

42 

180 

21 

80 

82 

240 

64 

16 

230 

90 

160 

15 

19 

20 

10 

56 

86 

5 

4 

2 

9 

4 

80 

"ii 

30 
5 
8 

80 

5,400 

8,600 

900 

1,235 

1,300 

460 

860 

1,440 

200 

ISO 

90 

860 

160 

900 

"550 
900 
200 
150 
800 

720 

680 

120 

157 

160 

80 

248 

252 

35 

82 

16 

72 

28 

ISO 

"ss 

240 
40 
24 

120 

Total 

665      2.5,6.30  1 4.405  i     5:J9  1    19.1S5 

3.-'93 

States  and  Territories. 

Number  of  qttin- 

tais  of  smoked  or 

dry  fish. 

Number  of 

barrels  of 

pickled  fish. 

Number  nf  pallons 
of  spermaceti  oil. 

Number  of  eallons 

of  whale  and  other 

fish  oil.   . 

Value  of  whale- 
bone and  other 
productions  of  the 
fisheries. 

Number  of  men 
employed. 

Cfital  invested 

279,156 

28,267 

389,715 

4,084 

1,884 

■■■5 

2,385 
9 

54,071 

1,714 

124,755 

2.908 

6,598 

22.224 
1,134 

1,044 

8,630,972 

487.268 
183,207 

400.251 
lonnn 

117,'*07 

15,234 

8,.8f>4,725 

6.S.S.S60 
1,909,047 

l,269,.i41 

80,1  "00 

141.575 
2,837 

$2,351 

442,974 
45..523 
157,572 

8,610 
399 
16,000 
1,160 
2,215 

I526.96T 

r.9.680 

11.72.5.8.50 

1,077,157 

1,301,640 

949,2.50 
93,275 
16,460 

170.000 
SS,947 
2S.3S8 

21.3,502 
1,617 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Now  York 

344,665»    ;         1,223 
74,000                  179 
15.240      '             58 

7,987      !            165 
12,167               7,814 

4,150                 556 
23,300               1,1U 

6 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

2,012 
28,000                 49,704 
71,292 

80,815                     262 
78,850 
425      ! 
14      : 

North  Carolina 

.South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

"97 

.'..'.                       7                      243 

::::    |    "ies        i2;2io 

1.150 

'.'.'.'.                 "4,53      i           2<6io 

6,000                   67      1             0.(H10 

155                  138                 61..300 

IKSOO      !        "W7      1           64500 

:;::    '      "u 
::::    i      ■is 

'.'.'.'.                      "60 

■.;;!         i^soo 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkans.is 

'.'.'.'.                   8,506 

14 

1 

'.'.'.'.                 16,.535 

69,000                     73 

9,021 

;       24,.36o 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Total 1       773,947        '     472,359 

4,764,708 

7,586,773 

l,l.Vl,2*4 

86,584 

16,429.620  1 
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Statistio?  of  the  Cod-Fishery  of  the  United  States, 
exuibitixg  thk  toxnage  employed  ;  bou^ty  paid  to 
FisnrNQ  Vessels  ;  Impoets  of  Salt  ;  Espoets  of  Dried 
Fish,  a>-d  the  Value  of  tue  same. 


Salt 

Dried  fish 

Value  of 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

Bounties. 

imported. 

exported. 

exports. 

;                             i      Bushels. 

Quintals. 

UoUars.     ', 

1TS9 

19,185 

None. 

1,250,255 

1790 

28,348 

« 

2,365,760 

1791 

32,542 

" 

1,850,479 

383,2.37 

1792 

32.060 

1,779,510 

364,898 

1793 

50463 

$72,965  "32 

2,027,332 

372,825 

1794 

28.671 

93,768  91 

2,958,411 

436,907 

1795 

30,934 

66,280  47 

2,233,186 

400,818 

1796 

34.963 

76,889  63 

3.975,922 

377,713 

1797 

40,629 

80,475  76 

2,674251 

406,016 

179S 

42.746 

94,684  30 

2,891,453 

411,175 

1799 

29,978 

128,605  87 

2,471,969 

428,495 

1800 

29,427 

87,853  45 

3,095,807 

392.726 

1801 

39.381 

74,520  92 

3,282,064 

410,948 

1802 

4i;521 

104.447  92 

3,.564605 

440,925 

1803 

51,813 

117.173  57 

8,862,804 

461,870 

1,620^660 

1S04 

52,014 

145,986  73 

3.479,878 

567,828 

2,400,000 

1805 

57,466 

152,927  72 

8,652,277 

514.549 

2,058,000 

1806 

59.183 

162,191  99 

3,941.616 

537,457 

2,150,000 

1807 

69.306 

161,254  17 

4,671,623 

473,924 

1,896,000 

1808 

51.998 

142,911  89 

1,300,177 

1.55,808 

628,000 

1809 

34,486 

47,166  11 

!Jo  returns 

345,648 

1,123,000 

1810 

34.828 

3,406  44 

" 

280.864 

913,000 

ISll 

43,2.38 

None. 

" 

214,387 

757,000 

1812 

30,459 

" 

« 

169,019 

592,000 

1813 

20.878 

" 

" 

63,616 

210,000 

1814 

17,865 

" 

333,344 

.31,310 

128,000 

1815 

36,938 

1,811  74 

2,020,131 

10.3,251 

494000 

1816 

48,126 

84,736  26 

6,854821 

219,991 

9.35,000 

1817 

64.^.07 

119,919  51 

2,884,504 

267,514 

1,003,000 

181S      69,107 

14S.915  65 

8,678,526 

308,747 

1,081,000 

1819      76,076 

161,623  35 

3,874,852 

280,555 

1,052,000 

1820      72,040 

197.834  68 

4,711,329 

821,419 

964,000 

1S21      62.293 

170,052  91 

3,943.727 

267,305 

708,778 

1822  !    69,225 

149,897  83 

4087,381 

241,228 

666,7.30 

1S23      7S253 

176,706  04 

5,127,657 

262,766 

7.34,024 

1S24  ;    77,446 

208.924  08 

4,401,399 

310,189 

878,685 

1S25  1    81.462 

198J24  97 

4,574202 

300,857 

830,.356 

1826  1  .:.. 

215.859  01 

4,564,720 

260,803 

667,742 

1827       .... 

206.1S5  55 

4,320.4s9 

247.321 

747.17) 

1828      94,756 

239,145  20 

3,962,957 

26.5.217 

819,926 

1829  .  101,797 

261,069  94 

5,945,547 

294761 

747,.541 

1S30  1    98,529 

197,642  28 

5,374,046 

229,796 

530,690 

1831    106,188 

200,428  39 

4182,340 

230,577 

625,393 

1832    102.454 

219,745  27 

5,041.424 

2.50..544 

749,909 

183:3    111.445 

245,182  40 

6,822.672 

249,689 

713,317 

1834    117,485 

218,218  76 

6,038,076 

2.53.1.32 

6.30,386 

1835 

223.784  93 

5,375,864 

287,721 

783,895 

1836 

63,306 

213.091  03 

5,088,666 

240,769 

746,464 

ia37 

80,552 

250,181  03 

6,;543,706 

1S8.943 

.588,506 

1838 

70,064 

314,149  00 

7,103.147 

206,028 

626,246 

1889 

72,248 

6,061.608 

208,720 

709,218 

1840 

76,036 

8,183,203 

211.425 

541,058 

1841 

66,551 

6,823,946 

252,199 

602,810 

1842 

54,803 

256,083 

567,782 

1843 

61.223 

174,220 

881,176 

1844 

85,224 

271,610 

699,833 

1845 

76,990 

288,380 

803.353 

1846 

79.818 

277,401 

699,559 

1847 

7S,280 

2.58,870 

659,629 

1848 

89,866 

206,549 

609,4k2 

1849 

81.695 

ll,622,i63 

197,457 

419,092 

1850 

93,806 

11,224,185 

168.600 

365,.349 

1851 

95,616* 

8,681,176 

151.088 

367,729 

*  Maine,  45,528 ;  New  Hampshire,  1,916 ;  Massachusetts, 
89,9v2;  Rhode  Lsland,  871;  Connecdcnt,  6,785;  New  York, 
1,084;  Total,  95,616. 

The  Mackerel  Fishery,  from  the  settlement  of  Netc 
England  to  the  year  1852. — It  is  frequently  said  that  the 
mackerel  fishery  is  of  verj-  recent  origin,  or  that,  at 
least,  vessels  were  not  employed  in  it  until  about  the 
close  of  the  last  or  the  lieginning  of  the  present  century. 
Both  suppositions  are  entirely  erroneous.  The  Indians, 
regardless  of  the  beautiful  form  and  color  of  the  fish, 
called  it  wawwunnekeseag,  on  account  of  its  fatness. 
There  is  mention  of  it  in  the  earliest  records  of  the 
country.  Winthrop  relates  that  in  1G33,  the  ship 
Griffin,  two  days  before  her  arrival  at  Boston,  lo.st  a 
pas.senger  by  drowning,  as  he  was  casting  forth  a  line 
to  catch  mackerel.  The  fir.st  settlers  must  have 
commenced  the  fisherj'  soon  after,  since,  to  omit  sev- 
eral minor  incidents,  we  have  tlie  fact  that  Allerton, 
one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower, 
received  mackerel  for  sale  at  New  Haven,  on  "  half 
profits,"  in  the  year  1C53.  That  the  bu.siness  was 
prosecuted  with  success  is  evident  from  the  additional 


fact,  that  in  1660  the  commissioners  of  the  colonies  of 
New  England  recommended  to  the  general  courts  of 
the  confederacy  to  regulate  it,  "  considering"'  that 
"  the  fish  is  the  most  staple  commodity  of  this  coun- 
try." The  mackerel  fisherj'  at  Cape  Cod  was  held  by 
the  government  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth  as  public 
property,  and  its  profits  were  appropriated  to  public 
uses.  The  records  show  that  it  was  rented  from 
time  to  time  to  individuals,  who  paid  stipulated  sums ; 
and  that  a  -part  of  the  fund  to  support  the  first  free- 
school  established  by  our  Pilgrim  fathers  was  derived 
from  it. — Sabine's  Report  to  Congress,  1853. 

The  proposition  to  found  and  endow  a  school  of  this 
description  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1663,  but  not 
to  have  been  adopted  untU.  seven  j-ears  later,  when  the 
general  court,  "upon  due  and  serious  consideration, 
did  freely  give  and  grant  all  such  profits  as  might  or 
should  annually  accrue  to  the  colony,"  from  this  and 
the  bass  and  herring  fisheries,  at  the  same  place.  In 
1689,  the  "  rent  of  the  Cape  fishery  was  added  to  the 
appropriation  for  magistrates'  salaries  for  that  year." 
Statistics  of  the  Mackerel  Fisiieey  of  the  United 
States. 


Tonnatje 

Mackerel  inspects 

•1. 

Years. 

employed. 

In 

Massachusetts. 

In 
X.  Hampshire. 

la  Alaine. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

1804 

8,079 

.... 

1805 

8,936 

1806 

8,473 

1807 

10,904 

1808 

7,738 

1809 

8,865 

1810 

13.068 

1811 

19,6.32 

1812 

5,018 

1813 

3,8=32 

1814 

1,.549 

1815 

16.394 

1816 

30.021 

1817 

37,982 

1818 

47,210 

1819 

105,433 

1820 

236.243 

1821 

111.009 

.... 

1822 

160,294 

1823 

145,006 

1824 

191,6.50 

1825 

254,381 

83^065 

1826 

158,740 

1827 

190,310 

1828 

237,.324 

1829 

225,882 

18-30 

.308,462 

20,.36o 

18-31 

3s3,.559 

21.450 

18-32 



212.452 

21,700 

1833 

48,725 

212,946 

19,375 

1834 

252,884 

18.200 

40J661  . 

18-35 

194,450 

15,800 

18.36 

176,931 

9,450 

25^228 

18-37 

46,811 

1.38,1.57 

5,225 

22.462 

18-38 

56,649 

10S5.38 

8,420 

24,812 

1839 

73,018 

700 

1840 

28.269 

50,992 

630 

1841 

11,321 

5.5.537 

1,100 

1842 

16,096 

75,.543 

1,050 



1843 

11,775 

64.451 

1,175 

1844 

16,170 

86,181 

1,240 

1845 

21,418 

202.302 

1,075 

1846 

36,463 

174,064 

1,369 

1847 

31,451 

2.32,581 

2,008 

1848 

43,.558 

300,130 

2,400 

1849 

42,942 

231,856 

2,867 

ia50 

58,112 

8,125 

1851 

50,539* 

329,242 

8,073 

8V,472 

1852 

197,768 

2,140 

♦Maine,  9,858;  New  Hampshire,  481;  Massachusetts, 
39,416;  Rhode  Island,  190;  Connecticut,  694;  Total,  50,.539. 

Exact  statements  as  to  the  progress  and  extent  of 
the  mackerel  fishery  previous  to  the  Revolution,  are 
hardly  to  be  found  ;  but  it  is  still  certain  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  as  well  as  those 
of  Massachusetts,  were  "  largely  concerned  in  it ;"  and 
that  fleets  of  sloops  emploj-ed  in  it  were  often  seen 
upon  the  coast  iind  in  the  harbors.  It  is  certain  also 
that  about  the  year  1770  the  town  of  Scituate  alone 
owned  upward  of  30  vessels  that  were  annually  fitted 
out  as  "  mackerel  catchers ;"  and  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  vessels  in  Massachusetts  was  not  less  than  100. 
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Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  a  writer  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper, in  a  series  of  articles  on  American  commerce, 
said  that  the  mackerel  fishery  "  was  of  more  value  to 
Massachusetts  than  would  be  the  pearl  fisheries  of 
Ceylon." 

Annual  Rktukn  of  the  number  of  Barrels,  IIalves, 
Quarters,  and  Etoiixiis  of  Barrels  of  Mackerel  and 
OTHER  Pickled  J-'isir,  estimated  ik  Barrels,  inspected 
IN  Massachusetts,  for  tiif.  Year  ending  December 
81,  1852,  AS  PER  THE  Returns  of  the  Deputy  Inspect- 
ors, NOW  IN  the  Office  of  tub  Inspector  Generau 

Where  In.ptclcd.  No.  of  BairjU. 

Boston 39,891f 

Gloucester 48,012? 

Beverly 806^ 

Kockport 5,»4JH 

Nowburyport 11,806 

Provincotown 17,640 

Truro 2,540t 

Wellflect 11.86Ti 

Chatham 57,r49} 

Harwich 9,147  J 

Dennis 10,290* 

Yarmouth 8,2.% 

Barnstable 8,193} 

Hingliam 1.3,i:m 

Cohasset 11,616| 

Plymouth 67 

.  Salem 14 

Total 196,76Si 

The  above  includes  all  except  two  returns 
from  Provincetown  and  one  from  Scituate, 
estimated  at 1,000 

Total  18.52 197,768* 

Ecinspected  at  Boston 19,771g 

Total 317,540J 

All  other  kinds  of  pickled  fish 9,254 


Total  amount  of  mackerel  inspected  in  18.52  197,768* 
Total  amount  of  mackerel  inspected  in  1851  329,278 

Decrease  of  1852  from  1851 131,509* 

Statistics  of  foreign  Mackerel  imported  into  and  ex- 
ported FROM  THE  United  States,  and  of  dried  Cod- 
fish imported  into  the  same. 


Year. 

MAckerel. 

Codfish. 

Imported  into 

Exported  from 
the  United 

the  United 

Imported.                    ' 

Slates. 

Slates. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Quintals. 

Value. 

1821 

7 

None. 

j 

1822 

387 

" 



1823 

67 

" 

1824 

790 

" 

1 

1825 

242 

" 

....          1 

1826 

87 

'< 

1827 

89 

" 

1828 

88 

" 



1829 

95 

« 

1830 

891 

" 

ISiU 

4,552 

" 

1332 

32 

" 

1838 

20 

" 

1834 

223 

1835 

8,153 

8.50 

18.36 

6,037 

937 

1837 

1,256 

850 

1838 

182 

1839 

7,IU6 

4,295 

$24,303 

1840 

11,823 

4,061 

19,.3.55 

1841 

10,887 

2,4:33 

19,262 

1842 

.... 

1843 

1844 

1 

l!445 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

138,,505 

23,295 

22,520 

43J09 

1850 

7.5,491 

1.3,.577 

2,5,115 

45,961 

1851 

102,638 

18.240 

14.705 

27.769      1 

There  is  little  of  interest  relating  to  this  branch  of 
industry  for  several  j-ears  after  the  period  last  men- 
tioned. A  hij;hly  respectable  shipmaster,  who  is  still 
living,  entertains  the  opinion  that  the  tisher^-  in  irssels 
was  commenced  within  50  years ;  and  that  "he  was 
personally  engaged  in  the  first  regular  mackerel  voyage 
ever  made  in  New  England."  His  account,  as  related 
to  me  by  himself,  would  occupy  too  much  room.  Its 
substance  is,  that  he  engaged  in  the  coasting  business  for 
Uc 


some  time  between  Massachusetts  and  "hlaine  ;  he  com- 
monly saw  and  caught  mackerel  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Mount  Desert ; 
that  believing  that  they  might  be  taken  in  quantities, 
he  re.solved  finally  to  fit  out  a  vessel  for  the  express 
purpose ;  that  his  succes-s  was  even  greater  than  he 
lia<l  expected,  and  that  others  were  induced  to  follow 
his  example.  The  mistake  of  this  gentleman  probably 
is,  that  what  he  considered  the  origin  of  the  vessel 
fishery  was  only  a  revival  of  it ;  since  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  repeated  losses  and  discouragements  had 
caused  a  suspension  of  it. 

The  Jhrrinff  Fishery,  from  its  commencement  to  the  year 
1852. — We  hear  of  this  fishery  among  the  Pilgrima. 
In  1641  thej'  rented  the  herring  tcear  at  Plymouth  for 
three  years  to  three  men,  "  who  were  to  deliver  the 
shares  of  fish,  and  receive  Is.  Cd.  per  1000  for  their 
trouble."  We  hear  of  it  on  the  coast  of  Maine  also  a 
few  years  afterward.  Jesselyn  says  that  the  •  herrin" 
were  "  so  numerous,  they  take  of  them  all  summer 
long.  In  1G70,"  he  continues,  "  they  were  driven  into 
Black  Point  harbor,  by  other  great  fish  that  prey  upon 
them,  so  near  the  shore  that  they  threw  themselves  (it 
being  high  water)  upon  dry  land  in  such  infinite  num- 
bers that  we  might  have  gone  half  way  the  leg  among 
them  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile."  He  repeats  -the 
account  in  his  "  Chronological  Observations  of  Amer- 
ica;" where  he  states,  that  so  "wonderful"  was  the 
quantity,  that  "  they  were  half-leg  deep  for  a  mile  to- 
gether." Of  the  manner  of  cooking  at  that  period  he 
remarks,  that  "  we  used  to  qualify  a  pickled  herrin  by 
boiling  of  him  in  milk."  These  incidents  are  suflicient 
to  show  the  early  origin. 

From  the  fragmentary  notices  of  the  fishery-  which 
are  to  be  met  with,  it  seems  probable  that,  for  a  long 
time,  as  the  scoots  of  herrings  came  to  our  coasts,  the 
inhabitants  on  the  sea  and  rivers,  from  Maine  to  the 
Carolinas,  generallj-  secured  sufficient  for  consumption 
fresh ;  that  the  more  careful  provided  themselves  with 
salt  to  cure  quantities  for  future  use  ;  and  that  some, 
becoming  regular  fishermen,  caught  and  cured  the  fish 
for  sale  to  their  neighbors  of  the  interior.  And  that 
the  practice  was  continued,  substantially,  without  in- 
terruption, until  the  waters  resorted  to  by  the  herring 
for  the  deposit  of  its  spawn  were  obstructed  by  dams 
and  mills,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  on  some  of  the  rivers,  where  the  fishery  is  now 
nearly  extinct,  the  supply  at  the  revolutionarj-  era 
was  considered  inexhaustible  ;  and  that  farmers  and 
fishermen  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  filling  wagons 
and  boats  with  scoop-nets  and  other  simple  implements. 

The  Halibut  Fishery. — The  halibut  fishen.-  on  George's 
Bank  is  a  new  enterprise.  It  was  commenced  within 
a  few  years  by  the  adventurous  fishermen  of  Cape 
Ann.  Pursued  in  mid-winter,  it  is  as  hazardous  an 
employment  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

While  the  fishery  was  confined  to  the  coast,  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fish  was  verj'  limited.  In  April,  1843, 
the  Xor/oll:  Herald  announced  that  "  our  market,  yes- 
terday morning,  was  enriched  with  a  delicacy  from  the 
northern  waters,  the  halibut — a  strange  Jish  in  these 
parts,  kiioini  only  to  epicures  and  naturalists." 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  contained  a  similar  paragraph.  At  present,  the 
fish,  packed  in  boxes  with  ice,  is  sent,  sound  and  sweet, 
b}'  railroads  and  vessels,  to  the  most  distant  sections 
of  the  countrj-.  Vessels  employed  on  the  Bank  are 
absent  from  port  from  six  to  fourteen  days.  The  av- 
erage catch  of  halibut  is  perhaps  200  to  a  vessel,  though 
some  obtain  double  that  number.  The  weight  of  the 
fish  is  from  50  to  200  pounds.  [For  nearly  the  whole 
of  tliis  article  we  are  indebted  to  ilr.  Sabines  valuable 
Report  on  Fisheries,  1853.] 

For  some  time,  dealers  in  Boston  purchased,  packed, 
and  shipped  the  fish  almost  exclusively ;  but  a  com- 
piiny  was  finally  formed  at  Gloucester  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  this  part  of  the  business  as  well  as  the 
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other.  The  fishermen,  however,  resort  again  to  Bos- 
ton ;  for  this  company,  after  losing  a  considerable  part 
of  their  capital,  relinquished  their  design. 

The  growth  of  the  fisherj*  has  been  rapid.  The 
number  of  vessels  emploj-ed  in  it,  owned  at  Glouces- 
ter, was  30  in  1844  ;  63  in  1848  ;  and  about  75  in  April, 
1852.  The  present  fleet  contains  many  new,  well- 
modeled,  and  fast-sailing  vessels.  The  value  of  the 
halibut  caught  in  1851  was  upward  of  $60,000. 

I  can  not  forbear  to  add,  that  had  our  statesmen 
stood  by  the  doctrine  which  was  asserted  and  main- 
tained at  Ghent  by  the  American  commissioners,  one 
source  of  calamitj'  at  least  would  have  been  spared  to 
our  fishermen.  The  rights  guarantied  to  us  formed  a 
part  of,  and  in  their  very  nature  were  as  perpetual  as, 
our  independence  as  a  nation.  The  first  article  of  the 
convention  of  1818  should  never  have  been  agreed  to 
bj'  our  government.  The  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1783  ought  never  to  have  been  stricken  from 
that  instrument.  It  is  now  too  late  to  correct  the 
mistake. 

The  earnings  of  the  vessels  sent  to  the  Bank  are 
generallj-  ample  ;  but  the  fisherj^  is  not  profitable,  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinarj-  wear  and  tear  of 
sails  and  rigging,  and  the  frequent  loss  of  cables  and 
anchors.  More  than  all,  hardly  a  season  passes  with- 
out appalling  disasters.  Whenever  a  vessel  is  lost  on 
George's,  all  on  board  perish. 

An  American  citizen  may  contend,  if  he  will,  for  the 
repeal  of  our  bount}-  laws  ;  he  may  favor  a  low  dutj-, 
or  no  dut}-  whatever,  on  foreign  fish  ;  but  he  is  bound 
to  honor  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  halibut 
catchers  of  Cape  Ann,  who,  mid  the  storms  and  gales 
of  a  northern  winter,  procure  for  him  the  luscious  najies 
and  fins  which  garnish  his  board. 

The  statistics  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States' 
fisheries  for  1855  and  1856  are  shown  by  the  following 
table,  taken  from  the  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation : 

Statement  showing  tub  Domestic  Exports  of  Fish  feom 
THE  United  States   foe    the   Yeae   ending    Jujte  80, 


General  Statement  of  Domestic  Exports,  arranged 
liY  Districts,  from  the  United  States,  foe  tub  Yeae 
UNDiNG  June  30,  1856. 


Whither  exported. 


Swedish  "West  Indies. . 

Danish  West  Indies. . . 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

England 

Gibraltar 

Canada 

Other  British  N.  Amer- 
ican Possessions 

British  West  Indies... 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

Brit.  Poss.  in  AiVica. . . 

British  Australia 

British  East  Indies 

Franco  on  the  Atlantic 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Madeira 

Cape  dc  Vcrd  Islands. . 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  Ports  in  Africa. . 

Hayti 

San  Domingo 

Mexico 

Central  Republic 

New  Grenada 

"Venezuela 

Brazil 

UruRuay,  or  Cisplatino 
Republic 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Ar- 
gentine Republic. . . . 

Chili 

Peru 

Equador 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 

Whale  Fisheries 

Total 


Dried  or  smoked. 


2,186 

1,185 

26,249 

' '  '.33 
8,454 

849 

1,613 

1,031 

804 

94 

8,337 

40 

80 

1,092 

6,128 

59,8.H] 

12,379 

25 

20 

184 

614 

34,232 

686 

1.^1 

71 

9S3 

1,149 

4,388 

110 

53 
62T 
93 
14 
89 
274 
60 


168,971 


8,-349 
4,805 
69,455 

"149 
26,914 

2,-347 

5,301 

4,-357 

2,331 

391 

37,332 

163 

277 

4,171 

15.884 

174,328 

39,106 

120 

61 

450 

2,273 

145,121 

1,973 

724 

310 

4,258 

4  960 

16,651 

460 

263 
2,384 

4;?5 
72 

222 
1,470 

201 


Barrels 

l',268 
51 

2,192 
14 
50 

1,969 

286^ 
595| 
169 
75' 
300, 
4,296 

I 

820: 

962' 

1,109 

1,937 


591 
13,689 

7 

"'i7 

180 


4 

"is 

177 
15 
64 


Kegs. 


41 


10 
200 


500 
156 


196 
81 


188 


22 

"4 

"969 

1,200 

855 


Duilu 

6.678 
318 

11,515 
146 
226 

17,064 

1,246 

2,945 

1,066 

725 

1,004 

24,992 

15 

4 

4,508 

4,490 

5,424 

10,120 


8,827 

68,883 

51 

620 

124 

1^01 

"'-32 


169 

"28I 

2,844 

2,690 

982 


678,011^30,80114,065  173,939 


IHstricts. 


Dried  or  smoked. 


Passamaquoddy 

Bath 

Portland  &  Falmouth. 

Vermont 

Newburyport 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Boston  &  Charlestown. 

Fall  River 

Providence 

Bristol  and  Warren 

Ne\vport 

New  London 

New  Haven 

Genesee 

Oswego 

Niagara 

Buffalo  Creek 

Oswegatchie 

New  York 

Champlain 

Cape  Vincent 

Philadelphia 

Presque  Isle ,. 

Delaware 

Baltimore..- 

Alexandria 

Richmond 

Newbern. 

Beaufort 

Charleston. 

Key  West 6 

New  Orleans 

Detroit 

Oregon 

Puget's  Sound 

San  Francisco 

Total. 


Cwt.     I  Dollar*. 

368:  653 

680j  1,721 

10,275  19,888 

172l  862 

5,473|  15,101 

11,721  30,363 

3,7251  9,929 

84,408  270,973 

15  53 


11 
96 
-39 

538 

1,164 

130 

183 

201 

86,769 

l,4i4 
5,836 


1,642 
'"27 


9 

8,8.35 

6 

120 


114 


49 

814 

152 

1,940 

19,726 
636 
971 
914 

149,808 

8,194 

18,768 


6,879 
"525 


34 

28,042 

27 

410 


Barrels. 

Kegs. 

Dollars. 

88 

162 

25 

800 

170 

500 

1,088 

1,131 

10,654 

836 

156 

8,765 

1,346 

6,592 

404 

4(J 

2,472 

14,805 

471 

78,842 

7 

106 

6 

53 

""9 

"'79 

110 

478 

403 

1,59J 

7 

48 

111 

295 

1,036 

142 



'1,975 

5 

39 

10,155 

53,407 

423 

2,192 

280 

10 

1,338 

■".32 

"i.54 

5 

48 

"'65 

"350 

2 

10 

17 

1 

120 

"   "T"iS4 

"675 

150..... 

520 

98.... 

588 

15.... 

120 

2!  2,458 

4.533 

1,079 

168,9711  578,0111  30,801'  4,0G5i  173,939 


A  comparative  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  United 
States  employed  in  the  Whale  Fishery  ;  also  the 
Proportion  of  the  enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage 
employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  Cod  Fishery, 
Mackerel  Fishery,  and  Whale  Fishery,  from  1815 
TO  1856,  inclusive. 


Regist'il- 

Tonnage 

PROPORTION   OP  THE   ENROLLED       1 

Year 

Total 
tonnage. 

tonnage 
in  the 
wha'e 

en.ploy'd 
in  steam 

TONNAGE   EMPLOYED  IN   THK           | 

Coasting 

Cod 

Mack- 

Whale 

fishery. 

tion. 

trade. 

fishery. 

fishery. 

fishery 
1,280 

1815 

1,-368,127 

4.'^5,067 

26,.510 

1816 

1,372,219 

479,979 

37,879 

1,168 

1817 

1,-399,911 

4,871 

481,458 

63,990 

850 

1818 

1.226,184 

16,1-35 

503,140 

68,5.52 

615 

1819 

1,260,752 

81,700 

623,556 

6.5,046 

686 

1820 

1,280,166 

35,391 

539,080 

60,843 

1,064 

1821 

1.298,959 

20,071 

559,436 

51,351 

1,924 

1822 

1,324,699 

45,449 

57.3,0S0 

68,405 

8,1:34 

1823 

1,-336,566 

39,018 

24,879 

666,409 

67,621 

685 

1824 

1,389,163 

3-3,166 

21,610 

589.223 

68,419 

180 

1825 

1,423,111 

.3.5,379 

2-3,061 

587,273 

70,626 

1826:i,.5.34,191 

41,757 

57,059 

666,420 

6:^,761 

227 

1827  i  1,620,688 

45,653 

40,198 

732,9.^8 

74,049 

829 

1828' 1,741,-392 

54,621 

39,418 

758,922 

74,948 

180 

1829|1,2G0,798 

57,284 

54,03- 

608,858 

101,797 

18-3011,191,776 

3,8,912 

64,472 

516.97s 

61,555 

35,973 

793 

1831 

1,267,846 

82,316 

34,436 

539,724 

60,978 

46,211 

4S2 

1832 

1,4-39,4.50 

72,869 

90,814 

649,627 

54,028 

47.421 

377 

18*3 

1,606,160 

101,158 

101,s.5o 

744,199 

62,721 

48,725 

478 

1834 

1,758.907 

108.000 

122,815 

7.83,619 

54.404 

61,082 

864 

1835 

1,824,940 

97,640 

122,815 

792,301 

72.374 

64.443 

1836 

1,882,103 

144,681 

145,556 

873,023 

62.307 

64,425 

1,673 

1837 

1.896,686 

127,243 

154,76.5 

956,981 

80,552 

46,811 

1,894 

1838 

1,995,640 

n9,();j0 

19-3,414 

1,041.105 

70,0(U 

56,649 

6,230 

1839 

2,096,479 

131,845 

204,9:!s 

1  153.552 

72.259 

8.5,984 

440 

1840 

2,180,704 

1-36,927 

201,«-.;9 

1.1 76,694 

76.036 

28,269 

1841 

2.130,744 

157,4o5 

175,08.s 

1,1 07.1  i6s 

66.552 

11,321 

1842 

2,092,391 

1.51,613 

229,661 

U045,753 

64.804 

16.097 

377 

1843 

2,158,603 

152,375 

236,86s 

1, 076,1  •'^'•'' 

61,224 

11,776 

143 

1844 

2,280, 0!»5  ir,s.'2(»4 

273.179 

I,l0!i.<;ll 

85,225 

16,171 

.321 

1845 

2,417,00'.'   I'.mi.Oim; 

:!'ji;,iiin 

i,i9ii.s;is 

CiO.S'Ji; 

21,413 

207 

1846 

2,562,iis.-,   lsl).'.i,,| 

:;iT.s'.»:i 

I,2.s0,s71 

72.516 

36.463 

440 

1847 

2,.839,0-16   ]l):;,S.5:t 

lli4.sl'2 

1,4.52,6'.':! 

To.  17s 

:'.  1.451 

1848 

8,1.54.042,  192,l.KO 

42T,s;il 

1.620. OSS 

S'.'.t!."i'.' 

43,559 

488 

1849 

-3,8-34,015'  180,186 

4i;2,-304 

1.730.411 

I'.'.OTo 

73,854 

1850 

-3,535,464 1146.017 
-3,772,4^9'  18^<U5 

.52.5.947 

1,7.5.5,796 

s.5,(;46 

.58.112 

1861 

5>:'.,i'0T 

I,s.-,1.317 

87,476 

50.539 

1862 

4,1-38,440 1  19.3,798 

64!,2 1 1 

.',oiis,(i21 

102,659 

72,.546 

18f>.3 

4,407.010!  19-3,202 

51  1,li!ls 

.'.1:14.'.'56  109,227 

59,.8.50 

IS-MlLSOLMio:!   1s1,9iil 

OTO.l'iil- 

J,'i73,!lOO   102.194   85,041 

18.55  .^.'J !■_'.( ml    l.sCJT.'i 

77it,'.'V, 

AlOl.lOs  ItiL'.O'.'s  •21,625        70l 

1.866  i,'-n,i;.:.L'  i^\>:>v'. 

673,07.s 

-',i;il,935     9.5,816  29,887     24S 
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FlSHEBIES  OF 

Tni:  United  Statjes  im 

1850. 

St«Ua. 

Flahcrlef. 

Capllal. 

Value  of  raw 
mate  rift]. 

HaiMjt  employed. 

Entire  wtff  per  montli. 

Ajmnal  product.  1 

MaJe. 

Femftle. 

Male. 

Female. 

Connecticut. 

252 
15 
263 
693 
GO 
86 
26 
76 
16 
11 
15 
12 

$1,986,800 

18,975 

496,910 

5,582,650 

80,806 

48,700 

482,100 

235,115 

11,134 

82,500 

40i564 

10,240 

$19,574 
1,280 
19,137 

6^836 

4,979 
12,096 
82,942 

2,885 

2,961 

93 

2,7x3 

11,523 

244 

800 

583 

1,848 

85 

109 

188 

47 



5 

424 

$61,7-29 

1,685 

53,210 

180.8->5 

5,474 

8,000 

11.862 

44..578 

1,621 

8.708 

2,887 

1,010 

$42 
4,993 

$1,7»1,488  1 

18,676  1 

569,876 

6,606,849 

72,775 

59,281 

484.846 

250.025 

27,565 

64,480 

95,002 

16,875 

Florida 

New  llampsliire 

Ohio 

Rliode  Island 

WisconBin 

Total 

1,884 

$8,966,044 

$99,681 

20,704 

429 

$871,699 

$5,035 

$10,000,182 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  political  history  and 
present  .state  of  the  Fisheries,  see  Saiune's  Report  to 
Congress,  1853.  For  more  extended  information  in 
regard  to  the  various  branches  of  the  fisheries,  see 
articles  Cod  Fishkry,  Hkrrino  Fishkry,  and 
Whalk  Fishery;  see  also  N.  A.  Rev.,  Ivii.  and  Ixii. 
(by  L.  Sabine);  Qttar.  Rev.,  l.xix.,  22fi,  ix.,  2(58, 
xxxvii.,  345;  £din.  Rev.,  Ixxviii.,  46,  xciii.,  174; 
Merck.  Mag.,  xix.,  145  (Bai.four)  ;  Blackwood, 
liii,  fi40;  Am.  Whig  Rev.,  vi.,  490  (C.  Laxmax)  ; 
NiLES's  Register,  xxix.,  377  (Lloyd's  Rep.) ;  Ency. 
Am.,  Ency.  Brit.,  185G-7.     Census  Rep.  U.  S.,  1854. 

Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  her  Britannic  Majesty :  concluded  bth  June,  1854  ; 
raiified  by  the  United  States  9th  A  ugust,  1854 ;  ex- 
changed 9th  September,  1854 ;  and  proclaimed  11th 
September,  1854. 

Article  1.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting 
parties  that,  in  addition  to  the  liberty  secured  to  the 
United  States'  fishermen  hy  the  above-mentioned  con- 
vention of  October  20,  1818,  of  taking,  curing,  and 
drj'ing  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  tlic  I'ritish  North 
American  colonies  therein  defined,  the  inhalntants  of 
the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  sub- 
jects of  her  Britannic  majesty,  the  lil)erty  to  take  fish 
of  everj"  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and 
shores,  and  in  the  l)aj-s,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  I.sl- 
and,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
without  being  restricted  to  anj'  distance  from  tlie 
shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and 
shores  of  those  colonies,  and  the  islands  thereof,  and 
also  upon  the  Magdalene  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
drj-ing  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish :  provided  that, 
in  so  doing,  the}'  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen,  in  the 
peacealde  use  of  anj-  part  of  the  said  coast  in  their  oc- 
cupancy for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty 
applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery  ;  and  that  the  salmon 
and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers,  and  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved,  exclusively,  for 
British  fishermen. 

And,  it  is  further  agreed,  that  in  order  to  prevent  or 
settle  any  disputes  as  to  the  places  to  which  the  reser- 
vation of  exclusive  right  to  British  fishennen,  con- 
tained in  this  article,  and  that  of  fishermen  of  the 
United  States,  contained  in  the  next  succeeding  arti- 
cle, apply,  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  on  the 
application  of  either  to  the  other,  shall,  within  six 
months  thereafter,  appoint  a  commissioner.  The  said 
commissioners,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  shall 
make  and  subscril)e  a  solemn  declaration  that  they 
will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide,  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice 
and  equity,  without  fear,  favor,  or  aflfoction  to  their 
own  country-,  upon  all  such  places  as  are  intended  to 
be  reserved  and  excluded  from  the  common  lilierty  of 
fishing  under  this  and  the  next  succeeding  article,  and 
such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  i 
proceedings.  ! 


The  commissioners  shall  name  some  third  person  to 
act  as  an  arliitrator  or  umpire  in  any  case  or  cases  on 
which  they  maj'  themselves  differ  in  opinion.  If  they 
should  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  the  name  of  such 
third  person,  they  shall  each  name  a  person,  and  it 
shall  be  determined  l)y  lot  which  of  the  two  persons  so 
named  shall  be  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  cases  of  dif- 
ference or  disagreement  between  the  two  commission- 
ers. The  person  so  to  be  chosen  to  be  arbitrator  or 
umpire  shall,  before  proceeding  to  act  as  such  in  any 
case,  make  and  subscrilte  a  solemn  declaration  in  a 
form  similar  to  that  which  shall  already  have  been 
made  and  suiiscribed  \ty  the  commissioners,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 
In  the  event  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of 
either  of  the  commissioners,  or  of  the  arbitrator  or 
umpire,  or  of  their  or  his  omitting,  declining,  or  ceas- 
ing to  act  as  such  commissioner,  arbitrator,  or  umpire, 
another  and  different  person  shall  be  apjxjinted  or 
named  as  aforesaid  to  act  as  such  commissioner,  arbi- 
trator, or  umpire,  in  the  place  or  stead  of  the  person  so 
originally  appointed  or  named  as  aforesaid,  and  shall 
make  or  subscribe  such  declaration  as  aforesaid. 

Such  commissioners  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
coasts  of  the  North  American  provinces  and  of  the 
United  States  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  the 
first  and  second  articles  of  this  treaty,  and  shall  desig- 
nate the  places  reser\-ed  by  the  said  article  from  the 
common  right  of  fishing  therein. 

The  decision  of  the  commisioners  and  of  the  arbitra- 
tor or  umpire  shall  be  given  in  writing  in  each  case, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  them  respectively. 

The  high  contracting  parties  hereby  solemnly  engage 
to  consider  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  co  jointly, 
or  of  the  arliitrator  or  umpire,  as  the  case  majF  be,  aa 
absoluteh'  final  and  conclusive  in  each  case  decided 
upon  by  them  or  him  respectively. 

Article  2.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting 
parties  that  British  subjects  shall  have,  in  common 
with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  liberty  to 
take  fish  of  ever}-  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  east- 
em  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of 
the  .^Oth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  and  in  the 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  said  islands, 
without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the 
shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of 
the  I'nited  St.ates  and  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish : 
provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  fishermen 
of  the  United  States  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  jj;irt  of 
tlie  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty 
applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery  ;  and  that  salmon  and 
shad  fisheries,  .and  all  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  are  hereby  resers'cd  exclusively  for  fishennen  of 
the  United  States. 

AuTicLF.  X  It  is  agreed  that  the  articles  enumerated 
in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  being  the  growth 
and  produce  of  the  aforesaid  British  colonies  or  of  the 
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United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  each  country  re- 
spectivelj-  free  of  duty  : 

BCHEDTTLE    OP    ARTICLES    FREE    OF    DUTT     BY     EeCIPKOCITT 

Treaty  tvith  the  British  Provinces  of  N.  A.  and 
THE  United  States. 


Turpentine, 


Coal. 
Pitch,     Tar, 

Ashes. 
Timber  and  Lumber  of   all 

kinds,    round,   hewed,   and 

sawed,  unmanufactured  in 

whole  or  in  part. 

FlRE-WOOD. 

Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Trees. 

Pelts,  Wool. 

Fish-Oil. 

Rice,  Bboom-corn,  and  Bark. 

Gypsum,  ground  or  unground. 

Hewn  or  wrought,  or  un- 
wrought  Burr  or  Grind- 
stones. 

Dye-stuffs. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Tow,  un- 
manufactured. 

Unmanufactured  Tobacco. 

Rags. 


Grain,  Flour,  and  Bread- 
stuffs,  of  all  kinds. 
Animals  of  all  kinds. 
Fresh,  Smoked,  and  Salted 

Mrats. 
Cotton-wool,    Seeds,     and 

Vegetables. 
Undried      Fruits,      Dried 

Fruits. 
Fisn  of  all  kinds. 
Products  of  Fish,  and  of  all 

other  creatures  living  in  the 

water. 
Poultry,  Eggs. 
Hides,  Furs,  Skins,  or  Tails, 

undressed. 
Stone  or  Marble,  in  its  crude 

or  unwrought  state. 
Slate. 

Butter,  Cheese,  Tallow. 
Lard,  Horns,  Manures. 
Ores  of  Metals,  of  all  kinds. 

Article  4.  It  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  and  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  nav- 
igate the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  canals  in  Canada 
used  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  their  vessels,  boats, 
and  crafts,  as  fullj''  and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  her 
Britannic  majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same  tolls  and 
other  assessments  as  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  ex- 
acted of  her  majesty's  said  subjects ;  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  British  government  retains 
the  right  of  suspending  this  privilege  on  giving  due 
notice  thereof  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  the  British 
government  should  exercise  the  said  reserved  right, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  of  suspending,  if  it  think  fit,  the  operation  of 
Article  3  of  the  present  treaty,  in  so  far  as  the  province 
of  Canada  is  affected  thereby,  for  so  long  as  the  sus- 
pension of  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence or  the  canals  may  continue. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  British  subjects  shall  have 
the  right  freely  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  with  their 
vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  so  long  as  the  privilege  of 
navigating  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  secured  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  by  the  above  clause  of  the  present  article, 
shall  continue ;  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  govern- 
ments tq  secure  to  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  maj- 
esty the  use  of  the  several  State  c:inals,  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  no  export  duty,  or 
other  duty,  shall  be  levied  on  lumber  or  timber  of  any 
kind  cut  on  that  portion  of  the  American  territory  in 
the  State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  River  St.  John  and 
its  tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river  to  the  sea, 
when  the  same  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Fish-hooks  {Hamemns,  Fr. ;  Fishangeln^  Ger.) 
are  constructed  with  simple  tools,  but  require  great 
manual  dexterit}'  in  the  workmen.  The  iron  wire  of 
which  thej'  are  made  should  be  of  the  best  qualitj-, 
smooth  and  sound.  A  bundle  of  such  wire  is  cut  in 
lengths,  either  bj-  .shears  or  by  laying  it  down  upon  an 
angular  wedge  of  hard  steel  fixed  horizontal!}-  in  a 
block  or  anvil,  and  striking  off  the  proper  lengths  by 
the  blows  of  a  hammer.  In  fashioning  the  harhs  of 
the  hooks,  the  straight  piece  of  wire  is  laid  down  in 
the  groove  of  an  iron  block  made  on  purpose,  and  is 
dexterouslj'  struck  by  the  chisel  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, across  so  much  of  the  wire  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  A  sharp-pointed  little  wedge  is  thus  formed, 
whose  l)ase  graduates  into  the  substance  of  the  metal. 
The  end  of  the  wire  where  the  line  is  to  be  attached  is 
now  flattened  or  screw-tapped ;  the  other  end  is  sharp- 
pointed,  and  the  proper  twisted  curvature  is  given. 


The  soft  iron  hooks  are  next  case-hardened,  to  give 
them  the  steely  stiffness  and  elasticity,  bj'  imbedding 
them  in  animal  charcoal  contained  in  an  earthen  or 
iron  box  ;  after  which  they  are  brightened  by  heating 
and  agitating  them  with  bran,  and  linallj-  tempered  by 
exposure  to  a  regulated  temperature  upon  a  hot  iron 
plate.  Hooks  for  salt-water  fishing  are  frequentlj- 
tinned  to  prevent  them  wearing  rapidly  away  in  rust. 

Fish-ponds  are  ponds  made  by  art,  in  which  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fish  are  bred  and  fattened.  In  general 
this  is  only  attempted  with  fresh-water  fish ;  but  in 
some  places  ponds  have  been  formed  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  so  contrived  as  to  have  their  waters  renewed  every 
tide,  and  in  these  sea  fish  have  been  kept  for  use  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  fresh-water  fish  which  is  the 
most  successfully  managed  in  ponds  is  the  carp. 

Fiume,  a  seaport  town  of  Austria.  The  commer- 
cial movements  in  the  port  of  Fiume  in  1850,  including 
coasting  trade,  were:  imports,  16,604,000  francs;  ex- 
ports, 17,803,000  francs.  The  coasting  trade  of  Fiume, 
at  all  times  more  important  in  the  general  commerce 
of  that  port  than  the  foreign  trade,  amounted  in  the 
year  1850  to  6,840,000  francs  for  imports,  and  8,473,000 
francs  for  exports ;  leaving  a  total  for  foreign  com- 
merce of  19,094,000  francs.  The  latter  trade  was  dis- 
tributed between  the  Pontifical  states,  Naples,  Ionian 
Isles,  Turkey,  England,  and  France.  Total  tonnage 
emplo3'ed,  342,493  tons ;  of  which  more  than  two 
thirds  under  the  Austrian  flag. 

Flag,  an  ensign  or  colors;  a  cloth  on  which  are 
usually  displayed  certain  devices,  and  attached  to  a 
staff.  In  the  army,  it  signifies  a  small  banner  by 
which  one  regiment  is  distinguished  from  another ;  in 
the  marine,  a  certain  banner  by  which  an  admiral  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  ships  of  his  squadron,  or 
bj'  which  the  ships  of  one  nation  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  another.  The  flag  acquired  its  present 
form  in  the  sixth  century  in  Spain ;  it  was  previously 
small  and  square. — Ashe.  The  flag  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  there  by  the  Saracens  ;  before  which 
time  the  ensigns  of  war  were  extended  on  cross  pieces 
of  wood. — Pardon.  The  term  flag  is  more  particu- 
larly- used  at  sea  to  denote  to  what  country  a  ship  be- 
longs, and  the  quality  of  its  commander.  The  honor 
of  the  flag  salute  at  sea  was  exacted  by  England  from 
very  early  times  ;  but  it  was  formally  yielded  by  the 
Dutch  in  a.d.  1673,  at  which  period  they  had  been 
defeated  in  many  actions.  Louis  XIV.  obliged  the 
Spaniards  to  lower  their  flag  to  the  French,  1680. — 
Henault.  After  an  engagement  of  three  hours  be- 
tween Tourville  and  the  Spanish  Admiral  Papachin, 
the  latter  yielded  by  firing  a  salute  of  nine  guns  to  the 
French  flag,  June  2,  1088. — Idem. 

To  lower  or  strike  the  Flag,  in  the  navy,  is  to  pull  it 
down  upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  as  a  token  of  the 
respect  due  from  all  .ships  or  fleets  to  those  which  are 
undeniably  their  superiors.  To  lower  or  strike  the 
flag  in  an  engagement  is  a  sign  of  submission  or  sur- 
render. The  method  of  leading  a  ship  in  triumph  is 
to  attach  the  flajjs  to  the  shrouds,  or  the  gallery  in  the 
hind  part  of  the  ship,  letting  them  hang  down  toward 
the  water,  and  to  tow  the  vessels  by  the  stern.  Livy 
relates  that  this  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Romans 
used  the  ships  of  Carthage. 

To  heave  out  the  Flag,  is  to  display  or  put  abroad  the 
flag. 

To  hang  out  the  White  Flag,  is  to  ask  quarter ;  or, 
wlien  a  vessel  has  arrived  on  a  coast,  it  shows  that  it 
has  no  hostile  intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  or  the  like. 
The  red  flag  is  a  sign  of  defiance  and  battle. 

Flag  Officers  are  those  who  command  the  several 
squadrons  of  a  fleet. 

Flag  of  the  United  States. — The  act  to  establish 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  enacted  l)y  Congress, 
April  4,  1818,  viz. :  "  That  from  and  after  the  4th  day 
of  July  next  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  thirteen 
horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the 
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union  be  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field.  That  on 
the  admission  of  every  new  State  into  the  Union  one 
star  be  added  to  the  union  of  the  flag  ;  and  that  such 
addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  4th  day  of  July  then 
next  succeeding  such  admission." 

Flail,  an  instrument  for  threshing  com,  consisting 
of  the  hand-staff,  or  piece  held  in  the  thresher's  hand ; 
the  swiple,  or  that  part  which  strikes  the  com;  the 
caplins,  strong  leathern  thongs  which  unite  the  hand- 
staff  and  swiple;  and  the  middle-band,  a  leathern 
thong  or  fish-skin  that  ties  the  caplins  together. 

Flambeau,  a  kind  of  torch  made  of  thick  wicks, 
covered  with  wax,  and  used  in  the  streets  at  night,  .at 
illuminations,  and  in  processions.  Flambeaux  usuallj' 
consist  of  four  wicks  or  branches,  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  three  feet  long,  made  of  coarse  half- 
twisted  hempen  yarn  ;  and  these,  being  suspended  by 
one  end,  are  coated  with  white  or  yellow  wax,  which 
is  poured  over  them  from  a  ladle  until  the  requisite 
thickness  be  oljtained. 

Flannel,  a  woolen  stuff,  composed  of  a  woof  and 
warp,  and  woven  after  the  manner  of  baize.  Dr. 
Black  assigns  as  a  reason  why  flannel  and  other  sub- 
stances of  the  same  kind  keep  the  body  warm,  that 
they  compose  a  rare  and  spongy  mass,  the  fibres  of 
which  touch  each  other  so  lightly  that  the  heat  moves 
slowlj'  through  the  interstices,  which  being  filled  only 
with  air,  and  that  too  in  a  stagnate  state,  give  little 
assistance  in  conducting  the  heat.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Count  Rumford,  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  power  which  the  substances  usu- 
ally worn  as  clotliing  have  of  absorbing  moisture,  and 
that  of  keeping  the  body  warm.  Having  provided  a 
quantity  of  several  of  these  substances  (as  mentioned 
below),  he  exposed  them,  spread  out  upon  clean  china 
plates  for  the  space  of  twent3'-four  hours  to  the  warm 
and  dry  air  of  a  room  which  had  been  heated  by  a 
German  stove  for  several  months,  and  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  hours  he  had  raised  the  thermometer  to 
85°  of  Fahrenheit ;  after  which  he  weighed  equal 
quantities  of  the  dift'erent  substances  with  a  verj'  ac- 
curate balance.  They  were  then  spread  out  upon  a 
china  plate,  and  removed  into  a  very  large  uninhab- 
ited room  upon  the  second  floor,  where  they  were  ex- 
posed forty-eight  hours  upon  a  table  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  the  air  of  which  was  45°  of  Fahrenheit. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  they  were  weighed,  and  then 
removed  into  a  damp  cellar,  where  they  were  placed 
on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  vault,  the  air  of  which 
was  at  the  temperature  of  45°,  and,  by  the  h3-dro- 
meter,  seemed  to  be  fuUj-  saturated  with  moisture.  In 
this  situation  the}'  were  suffered  to  remain  three  days 
and  three  nights,  the  vault  being  all  the  while  hung 
round  with  wet  linen  cloths,  to  render  the  air  as  com- 
pletely damp  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  three  days 
they  were  weighed,  and  the  weights  at  the  different 
times  were  found  as  in  the  following  table  : 


WciKht  aft... 

bein;  dried 

In  tho  hot 

room. 

Weight  lifter 

coming  out 

of  the  cold 

room. 

Weight  «ner 

remAtnint:  73 

hours  in  the 

vault. 

Purls, 

1,000 
11 

1,0S4 
1,073 
1,065 
1.06T 
1,05T 

1,054 

1,046 

1,044 

1,04.3 
1,000 

1,163 
1,125 
1,115 
1,112 
1,107 

1,103 

1,102 

1,0S2 

1,0S9 
1,000 

The  fiir  of  a  Russian  haro. . 

1  Uaw  sinfrlo  thread . . . 

Silk  VRavclings  of  white  ) 

i     taffety f 

Linen  vHavelings  of  flno  1 

J     linon ( 

Cotton  wool 

RavcUngs  of  silver  laco — 

In  regard  to  these  experiments  Count  Rumford  ob- 
serves, that  though  linen,  from  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  it  receives  dampness  from  the  atmosphere, 
seems  to  have  a  much  greater  attraction  for  water  than 
any  other,  yet  it  would  appear,  from  what  is  relateil 
above,  that  those  bodies  which  receive  water  in  its  un- 


elastic  form  with  the  greatest  ease,  or  are  most  easily 
wet,  are  not  those  which  in  all  cases  attract  the  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
"  Perhaps,"  says  he,  "  the  apparent  dampness  of  linen 
to  the  touch  arises  more  from  the  ease  with  which  that 
substance  parts  with  the  water  it  contains  than  from 
the  quantitj-  of  water  it  actually  holds ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  body  appears  hot  to  the  t<juch  in  conse- 
quence of  its  parting  freely  with  its  heat ;  while  an- 
other body  which  is  really  at  the  same  temperature, 
but  which  withholds  its  heat  with  great  obstinacy, 
affects  the  sense  of  feeling  much  less  strongly-.  It  i» 
well  known  that  woolen  cloths,  such  as  flannels,  etc., 
worn  next  the  skin,  greatly  promote  insensible  per- 
spiration. May  not  this  arise  principally  from  the 
strong  attraction  which  subsists  between  wool  and  the 
waterj'  vapor  which  is  continually  Lssuing  from  the 
human  body  ?  That  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
warmth  of  that  covering,  is  clear ;  for  the  same  degree 
of  warmth  produced  by  wearing  more  clothing  of  a 
different  kind  does  not  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
perspiration  of  the  human  body  being  absorbed  by  a 
covering  of  flannel,  it  is  immediately  distributed 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  that  substance,  and  by 
that  means  exposed,  by  a  verj-  large  surface,  to  be 
carried  off  bj-  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  loss  of  this 
watery  vapor  which  the  flannel  sustains  on  the  one 
side  hy  evaporation,  being  immediately  restored  from 
the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  attraction  be- 
tween the  flannel  and  this  vapor,  the  pores  of  the  skin 
are  disencumbered,  and  they  are  continually  sur- 
rounded by  a  drj-  and  salubrious  atmosphere." — PAt- 
losopkical  Transactions,  No.  483. 

Flannels  are  much  more  luxurious  productions  than 
they  were  in  years  gone  by.  We  knew  them  formerly 
onl}'  as  woolen  or  worsted  goods  ;  but  modem  ingenu- 
ity has  devised  flannel  made  of  mingled  wool  and  silk. 
Its  inventors  claim  for  it  a  superiority  over  ordinary 
flannels,  in  being  less  irritating  to  the  skin ;  it  shrinks 
less  in  washing ;  the  silk  increases  the  strength  and 
durabilitj'  of  the  texture,  and  renders  it  less  liable  to 
tear.  Such  flannels  have  even  been  embroidered, 
and  used  for  ladies'  opera  cloaks.  Then  we  have 
choice  "  Thibet"  flannels,  made  from  the  finest  wool ; 
and  flax  flannels,  in  which  flax,  prepared  on  Claussen's 
process,  is  mixed  with  wool ;  and  fancy-colored  flan- 
nels— pink,  rose-color,  cherrA',  crimson,  blue,  orange, 
and  other  dainty  tints.  The  philosophy  of  cheapness 
has  also  visited  the  flannel  regions,  for  some  of  the 
low-priced  flannels  contain  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of 
cotton.  There  are  striped  flannels,  and  cricketers" 
flannels,  and  "  anti-rheumatic"  flannels,  and  many 
other  special  and  oddly-named  kinds. 

Flax  (Ger.  Flachs ;  Du.  Vlasch ;  Fr.  Lin .-  It.  and 
Sp.  Lino;  Rus.  Len,  Lon ;  Pol.  Len;  Lat.  Linum),  an 
important  plant  (^TJntim  usitatissimtim)  that  has  been 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  ages  in  Great  Britain  and 
many  other  countries ;  its  fibres  being  manufactured 
into  thread,  and  its  seed  crushed  for  oil.  Russia  sup- 
plies by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  flax  imported 
into  England,  the  principal  sorts  being  Petersburg, 
Narva,  Riga,  Revel,  Pemau,  Liehau,  Memel,  and 
Oberland,  Petersburg  and  Narva  flax  are  nearly  of 
the  same  quality,  the  latter  being  but  little  inferior  to 
the  former.  Both  sorts  come  in  bundles,  of  12,  0,  and  6 
heads.  The  Riga  flax  seems  to  deserse  the  preference 
of  any  imported  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  growth  of 
the  provinces  of  Marienburg,  Druani;v,  Thisenbhausen, 
and  Lithuania.  The  best  Marienburg  is  called  simply 
Marienburg  (M\  or  Marienburg  clean  ;  the  second 
quality,  cut  (GM)  ;  and  the  thinl,  risttn  drai/band 
(KPI ;  of  the  three  other  provinces,  the  first  quality 
bears  the  name  of  ral-itzer  ;  as,  Drrtania  rakilzer  (DR^. 
ni'scnliniigen  rakitzer  (TR\  and  Lithuania  ralitzer 
(LR\  The  out  flax  of  these  three  provinces  is  the 
second  qualitj- ;  and  to  the  third  quality  belongs  the 
badsfub  and  badstub  cut  (,B  and  BG) ;  the  paternoster 
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(PN);  and  hafs  three  hand  (HD),  Badstuh  and  pa- 
ternoster are  the  refuse  of  the  rakitzer  flax,  and  the 
three  hand  again  the  refuse  of  the  former  sort,  and  con- 
sequently very  onlinary.  The  Revel  and  Penan  con- 
sists of  Marienburg,  cut,  ritzen,  hafs  three  hand,  and 
three  band.  The  Liebau  and  Jlemel  growths  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  denomination  of  four  and  three  band. 
These  two  sorts,  as  well  as  the  Oberland  flax,  come 
from  Konigsberg,  Elbing,  etc.,  and  are  little  esteemed 
in  the  British  market.  Flanders  or  Dutch  flax  is  well 
dressed,  and  of  the  finest  qualitj'.  Flax  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Egj'pt.  Of  late  years,  some  of  the  Italian 
ports,  which  used  to  be  supplied  from  Russia,  have 
been  fully  supplied,  on  lower  terms,  from  Alexandria. 
The  Phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  has  been 
said  to  exceed  everj'  other  s'pecies  in  strength  of  fibre 
and  whiteness ;  qualities  which,  if  it  really  posesses 
them  in  the  degree  stated,  must  make  it  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  being  made  into  canvas  and  cordage. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  is  a  great  diversitj'  of 
opinion  as  to  its  real  merits,  and  it  fetches  at  present 
but  a  low  price.  In  1831  and  1832  the  imports  of  New 
Zealand  flax  amounted  respectively  to  15,725  and 
15,867  cwts.  ;  but  they  fell  off'  in  1835  to  7«12  cwts., 
and  since  then  only  trifling  quantities  have  been  im- 
ported. It  is  alleged  that  this  is  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfect  preparation  of  the  flax,  which  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  intrusted  to  the  native  women.  But 
without  presuming  to  saj'  whether  the  defects  with 
which  it  is  charged  be  inherent  in  the  flax  itself,  or  de- 
pend on  its  preparation,  it  is  abundantlj'  certain  that 
unless  it  be  furnished  of  a  superior  quality,  it  will  not 
suit  our  markets.  AVhen  flax  is  brought  to  the  princi- 
pal Russian  ports  whence  it  is  shipped,  it  is  classified 
according  to  its  qualities,  and  made  up  in  bundles  bj* 
sworn  inspectors  (bruckurs'),  appointed  by  government 
for  the  assortment  of  that  and  all  other  merchandise. 
These  functionaries  are  said  to  perform  their  task  with 
laudable  impartiality  and  exactness.  A  ticket  is  at- 
tached to  every  bundle  of  assorted  flax,  containing  the 
name  of  the  inspector  and  owner,  the  sort  of  flax,  and 
the  period  when  it  was  selected  or  inspected.  See 
He.mp.  Good  flax  should  be  of  a  fine  bright  color, 
well  separated  from  the  tow,  codila,  or  coarser  portion 
of  the  plant ;  and  of  a  long,  fine,  and  strong  fibre.  In 
purchasing  flax,  it  is  usual  to  employ  agents  wholly 
devoted  to  this  peculiar  business. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  op  Flax  and  Tow  imported 
INTO  England  durino  eacu  of  the  five  Yeap>s  end- 
ing WITH  1S51,  DISTINGUISmNO  THE  COUNTRIES  WUENCE 
THEY  WEEE  IMPOKTED,  AND  THE  QUANTITIES  BBOUGIIT 
PEOM   EACH. 


Countries. 


Russia 

Prussia 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Italy  and  the 
Italian  Isls. . 

Egypt 

Brit.  Tcrrit.  in 
the  E.  Iiid.. 

United  States. 

Other  parts. . . 
Total 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1850. 


1851. 


681,167 1,0S5, 732 1,352,385  2,240,766 


141,845 
34.493 
73,603 
89,960 
5,177 

7,695 
57,355 


119,777    180,747 
24.500      24,445 


101,959 

54,149 

801 

4,376 
62,094 


1,800 
768 
8,226J     10,273 


113,786 
75,769 
2,276 

1,250 
50,490 


5,575 


052.0891,46:^,661  l,806,673|1.822,91Sll,194,184! 


263,271 

20,593 

133,240 

107,336 

3,374 

2,247 
46,505 


80 
5,556 


818,676 

135,»525 

14,925 

83,12r 

79,973' 

8,802 

l,8a5' 
48,038 

48 

7,885 


Flax  has  been  but  little  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  and  only  for  home  consumption.  Effbrts  are 
now  being  made  to  increase  the  production.  Linen 
mills  have  been  erected  in  Fall  River  and  other  places  ; 
and  tlie  demand  will  after  this  vA\\\a.\  the  supply. 

During  the  last  half  century  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  eff'ect  tlie  separation  of  tlie  fibrous  from 
the  woody  portion  of  the  flax  stem  by  cliemical  and  me- 
chanical means.  In  several  cases  tlic  results  at  first 
appeared  to  be  very  promising,  l)ut  in  every  instance 
it  was  soon  found  tliat  there  were  insui)eral)lo  practical 
objections.    Among  chemical  agents,  solutions  of  sul- 


phuric acid,  caustic  potash,  caustic  soda,  quicklime, 
and  soft  soap,  were  all  in  turn  tried  and  discarded; 
and  among  mechanical  processes,  the  ingenious  con- 
trivances of  Mr.  James  Lee,  and  Messrs.  Hill  &  Bundy, 
shared  the  same  fate.  Whatever  maj-  have  been  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  processes  of  these  rival 
inventors,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  both  were  re- 
linquished and  forgotten.  Various  other  ingenious 
mechanical  arrangements  have  been  devised,  but  hith- 
erto they  have  had  very  little  success. 

Schenck's  process,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in 
1846,  is  undoubtedl}'  a  verj'  important  improvement.  It 
consists  merely  in  steeping  the  flax  stems  in  warm  water, 
heated  artificially  to  tlie  temperature  best  suited  to 
fermentation.  In  this  simple  way  the  operation  is 
rendered  rapid  and  certain,  all  uncertainty  from  fluctu- 
ation in  temperature  and  weather  is  avoided,  and  the 
whole  process  is  entirely  under  the  command  of  the 
manufacturer.  The  temperature  best  suited  for  this 
purpose  is  about  80^,  or  from  80°  to  nearly  90°. 
Above  this  point  the  process  proceeds  too  rapidly,  and 
the  fibre  is  almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less  injured.  The 
time  required  is  from  about  70  to  90  hours.  It  appears 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  warm-water  steep- 
ing increases  the  percentage  of  fibre  obtained  from  the 
flax  stem  over  that  obtained  by  the  old  modes  of  ret- 
ting hj  nearly  one  fifth  ;  and  that,  while  the  fineness 
and  sjjinning  qualities  of  the  fibre  are  increased,  the 
strength  is  in  no  way  weakened  or  diminished,  unless 
the  process  be  permitted  to  proceed  too  far — an  acci- 
dent that  need  never  happen,  from  the  complete  con- 
trol over  it  which  the  manufacturer  has  throughout. 
Although  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  practical  value  of 
the  use  of  warm  water  in  flax  retting,  yet  the  introduc- 
tion of  Sclienck's  process  is  far  from  removing  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  flax  manufacturer ;  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  effected ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  ere  long  a  yet  more  perfect  process  may  be  de- 
vised. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  use  of  warm 
water  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  fibre  is  not  alto- 
gether new,  it  having  been  emploj^ed  hy  the  Malays, 
and  by  the  natives  of  Rungpoor,  in  Bengal.  The  process 
adopted  at  Bencoolen  is  stated  hy  Dr.  Campbell  to 
consist  of  steeping  the  stems  of  the  hemp  in  warm  wa- 
ter, in  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  two  daj-s  and 
nights.  The  old  German  process,  called  "  Molken- 
rost,"  sometimes  used  in  preparing  the  finer  sorts  of 
flax,  is  also,  to  some  extent,  an  application  of  the 
same  principle.  In  this  mode  of  retting,  the  flax  was 
steeped  for  four  or  five  daj-s  in  a  warm  mixture  of  milk 
and  water,  and  tlius  the  desired  degree  of  fermentation 
in  the  flax  stems  was  produced.  This  operation  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  more  modem  one,  in  which 
sour  millt  was  used  in  order  to  give  a  good  color  to 
linen — a  process  introduced  by  the  Dutch  toward  the 
middle  of  tlie  last  century.  The  linen  was  boiled  in  a 
weak  alkaline  lye,  and  subsequently'  treated  with  sour 
butter-milk,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  removing  the 
alkali,  and  dissolving  the  earthy  impurities  present  in 
the  fibre.  Occasionally,  also,  salt  of  sorrel  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose ;  and  in  1775  Reuss  states  that 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  might  be  used  for  the  same 
end ;  but  that  being  too  costly,  thej'  had  not  as  yet 
come  into  general  use.  Of  course  all  proces.ses  in 
which  boiling,  or  even  hot,  water  is  used,  are  quite 
difl^erent  in  their  mode  of  action  from  those  in  which 
only  warm  water  is  emploj-ed.  When  boiling  water 
is  used,  it  is  with  a  view  of  dissolving  and  removing 
the  useless  matters  wliich  incrust  tlie  fibrous  parts  of 
the  plant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  warm  water  is 
used  to  soften  tliem,  and  to  aid  in  their  putrefaction  or 
decomposition,  tiirough  tlie  agency  of  fermentation. 
In  1787,  much  interest  was  excited  in  Ireland  by  the 
pulilication  of  u  plan  for  improving  tlie  retting  of  flax 
by  the  action  of  hot  water.  In  this  sclieme  it  was 
proposed  to  scald  tlie  flax-stems  in  boiling  water  to 
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soften  them,  and  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  extraneous 
vegetable  matters  which  they  contain;  and  it  was 
conceived  that  after  this  treatment  the  subsequent  ret- 
ting of  the  flax  would  be  more  rapid,  certain,  and  man- 
ageable ;  so  that  time  would  be  saved,  tlie  noisome 
process  of  pond-retting  be  obviated,  and  the  result  lie 
to  yield  a  stronger  and  whiter  fibre.  The  minute  and 
careful  experiments  of  Ilermbstaedt  on  the  chemical 
principles  involved  in  the  retting  of  flax  Cniade  abont 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centurjj  threw  much 
light  on  tlie  wliole  subject,  and,  to  some  extent,  indi- 
cated the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  success  of 
the  operation. 

Flax-cotton  is  a  material  prepared  from  flax, 
hemp,  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  and  which  very 
nearly  resembles  the  fibre  of  the  Gossijpium  or  cotton- 
plant.  51.  Claussen's  ingenious  process  for  making 
flax-cotton  (patented  August,  1850^  consists  essentially 
in  boiling  the  cut  and  crushed  stems  of  the  flax,  hemp, 
or  other  i)lant,  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
containing  about  l-"2000th  part  of  alkali.  The  fibrous 
matter  is  then  removed,  and  plunged  into  a  bath  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  containing  l-500th  part  of  acid, 
in  which  it  is  boiled  for  about  an  hour.  It  is  next 
transferred  into  a  solution  containing  aljout  10  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  soda;  and,  lastly,  when  it  has  remained 
in  the  latter  for  an  liour,  it  is  plunged  into  a  weak  so- 
lution of  sulphuric  acid,  consisting  of  one  part  of  acid 
to  200  or  500  parts  of  water ;  in  this  it  is  left  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  tlie  process  is  completed.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  several  processes  is  "to  divide  and  split 
up"  the  fibre  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  alter  its  character.  Flax  thus  treated  is 
converted  into  a  substance  verif  nearly  resembling  cot- 
ton. It  is  prol)able  that  flax-cotton  can  be  advantage- 
ously used  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  fabrics,  as  it 
appears  capable  of  being  spun  with  wool,  silk,  and 
other  fibres  ;  it  may,  therefore,  perhaps  hereafter  lead 
to  several  new  and  important  practical  applications. 

The  idea  of  modifying  the  filjre  of  the  flax  and  hemp, 
so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  cotton,  is  by  no  means 
new.  In  1747,  Lilljikreuzes  and  Palmquist  described 
a  mode  of  converting  flax  into  "  cotton,"  b}-  boiling  it 
for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  sub- 
sequently washing  it  with  soap.  In  1775,  consider- 
able quantities  of  refuse  flax  and  hemp  were  converted 
into  "  flax-cotton"  by  Lady  Moira,  with  the  aid  of  T. 
B.  Baile}',  of  Hope,  near  Manchester.  The  full  details 
of  the  process  emploj-ed  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
published ;  but  from  Lady  Moira's  letters  in  the 
Transactions  (if  the  Society  of  Arts  for  1775,  it  appears 
that  the  fibre  was  boiled  in  an  alkaline  lye,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  kelp,  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  and  subse- 
quently scoured.  The  result  of  this  was  that^  "  the 
fibres  seem  to  be  set  at  lil)erty  from  each  other,"  after 
which  it  may  be  "  carded  on  cotton  cards."  It  appears 
that  at  this  time  flax-cotton  '•  was  made  and  sold 
at  ?>il.  per  pound  ;"  and  Lady  Moira  states,  that  she 
believes  that  it  takes  colors  better  than  flax.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  fate  of  Lady  Jloira's  scheme : 
she  says  :  ''  I  have  no  reason  to  be  vain  of  the  samples 
I  have  sent  you :  they  merely  show  that  the  material 
of  flax-cotton,  in  aide  hands,  will  bear  manufacturing, 
though  it  is  my  ill  fortune  to  have  it  discredited  bj- 
the  artizans  who  work  for  me.  I  had,  in  Dublin,  with 
great  difficulty,  a  gown  wove,  and  three  waistcoats ; 
but  had  not  the  person  who  employed  a  weaver  for  me 
particularly  wished  to  oblige  me,  I  could  not  have  got 
it  accomplished." 

Subsequently  to  this,  several  attempts  were  made  in 
Germany  to  convert  flax  into  a  fibre  resembling  cot- 
ton. In  1777,  Uaron  5Iei<linger  proposed  to  convert 
flax  into  a  sort  of  cotton,  by  the  action  of  alkaline  so- 
lutions, etc.  In  1780,  a  factorj-  was  established  at 
Bcrchtoldsdorf,  near  Vienna,  for  the  practical  working 
of  this  process;  and  similar  plans  were  subsequently 
brought  forward  by  Kreutzer  in  1801,  Stadler  and 


Ilaupfner  in  1811,  by  Sokou  in  1816,  and  by  several 
others.  At  the  fact/jry  at  Berchtoldsdorf,  not  only  was 
flux  converted  into  cotton,  but  also  a  useful  cotton- 
like fibre  was  prepared  from  tow  and  refuse  flax  ;  and 
the  same  is  said  to  have  l>een  done  by  Hagg,  near  Pres- 
burg,  in  1788,  by  Gobell  in  180.3,  and  .Segalla  in  1811. 
\\'hether  these  various  plans  failed  from  the  eflects  of 
jealousy  and  opposition,  like  that  which  prevented 
Lady  Moira  from  intro<lucing  her  "flax-cotton,"  is 
unknown ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
were  long  persevered  in.  It  is  probable  that  in  most 
cases  the  neighboring  manufacturers  set  themselves 
against  the  introduction  of  flax-cotton  ;  for  Beckman, 
who  speaks  of  its  manufacture  near  Brunswick,  state.s 
that  the  work-people  determined  not  to  use  the  new 
material,  though  at  the  same  time  he  obser^^es,  that 
excellent  fustians  were  made,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  manufactured  with  ordinary 
cotton.  The  extreme  similarity  of  flax-cotton  to  ordi- 
nary cotton  is  also  remarked  by  Des  Charmes  (17&9), 
who  states,  that  if  the  staple  be  cut  before  it  is  carded, 
it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  it  from  cotton,  either 
in  its  raw  state  or  when  manufactured.  The  matter 
was  subsequently  investigated  by  Berthollet,  by  Gay 
Lussac,  and  by  Giobert,  who  employed  alternately 
steepings  in  hot  solutions  of  soap,  alkali,  and  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid.  Berthollet  observ'es,  that  equally 
fine  cotton  is  obtained  from  the  commonest  refuse  tow 
as  from  the  best  flax. 

For  some  valuable  information  on  fibrous  mate- 
rials, the  produce  of  India,  which  may  be  cheaply  and 
usefully  substituted  for  Russian  hemp  and  flax,  see 
"  The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  fitted  for  Cordage, 
Clothing,  and  Paper,"  by  .J.  Forbes  Koyle,  M.  D., 
F.R.S. :  London,  1855 ;  and  also  an  article  entitled 
"  Indian  Substitutes  for  Russian  Produce,"  in  the 
Ediiihurt)  Review  for  July,  1855. 

In  181G,  51.  Girard  found  means  to  apply  machinery 
and  to  substitute  the  spindle  in  the  spinning  of  flax. 
To  France,  then,  belongs  the  honor  of  the  discovery, 
but  England  was  the  first  to  profit  by  it  and  put  it  in 
practice,  and  her  example  was  followed,  at  the  inter- 
val of  some  years,  by  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
in  the  order  indicated.  The  progress  of  this  industrj- 
was  rapid,  and  the  following  table  presents  its  present 
position  (July,  1856) : 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 1.4V1.000 

France M<J,000 

Germany  (iDcludiog  Austria) 17),(K)0 

Beklnm 183.ftno 

Eussia 6<i.OOO 

Other  European  States 46,000 

United  States  of  America 31,000 

Total 2,460,000 

While  the  progress  of  machine-spinning  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  independent  of 
all  kinds  of  protection,  except  in  the  case  of  Prussia, 
certain  premiums  paid  by  the  government  to  those 
who  have  established  factories,  its  extension  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  more  especially  in  the  former,  is  due 
to  legislative  interference.  Let  us,  then,  direct  oar 
attention  to  France,  where  an  extreme  import  dutj' 
exists.  Although  the  duty  was  made  high  in  IS'26, 
the  import  of  English  yam  was  progressive,  but  slow, 
until  18:>C,  when  the  rate  was  considerably  reduced. 
Immediately  afterward  the  quantity  increased  rapidly. 
In  1830  France  received  but  7, .500  lbs.  of  linen  yam 
from  England.  In  1835,  in  spite  of  a  high  tariff,  the 
import  had  increased  to  11,70<\000  lbs.  Under  the  re- 
duced duties  it  went  on  augmenting  until,  in  1842,  it 
reached  24,750,000  lbs.  Then  came  the  establishment 
of  the  present  excessively  protective  scale  of  duty ; 
its  consequences  are  manifest  in  the  rapid  extension  of 
flax-spinning  in  France.  In  1840  there  were  90,000 
spindles  ;  in  18|5,  the  nunit>er  Wixs  127,000 ;  in  1850, 
275,000  ;  in  1855,  490,000.  In  the  mean  time  the  im- 
port of  yams  from  all  countries  fell  from  24,750,000 
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lbs.  to  1,693,000  lbs.  If  we  had  only  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  a  great  spinning-trade  in  France,  and 
the  monopoly  of  the  supplj'  of  yam  at  home,  these 
figures  would  be  triumphant.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  consumer,  as  well  as  for  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  nation,  the  operation  of  the  tariff  has  been  a 
costly  affair.  While  the  capitalists  who  had  placed 
their  money  in  the  spinning-factories  rejoiced  at  the 
results  detailed,  and  in  the  large  profits  which  their 
government  had  given  them  a  legalized  right  to  derive 
from  the  mass  of  consumers,  we  may  inquire  wliether 
every  one  was  equally  satisfied  -nnth  such  a  sj'stem  of 
political  econom}'. — Report  to  the  Reform  Congress  of 
Brussels,  by  Mr.  J.  Macadam,  of  Belfast,  1856. 

Mr.  Macadam's  conclusions  were  as  follows  :  I.  In 
all  cases  I  would  advocate  the  free  entry  of  the  raw 
materials,  flax  and  tow.  Where  natural  and  social 
facilities  exist  for  the  cultivation  of  flax,  no  protection 
is  required,  as  it  oxAy  renders  the  growers  careless  of 
improvement.  Where  these  elements  of  success  are 
wanting,  it  is  evident  that  the  culture  should  be 
abandoned.  A  nation  should  never  be  subjected  to  a 
tax  simply  to  supply  itself  with  a  material  which  it 
can  have  better  and  cheaper  from  elsewhere. 

II.  I  would  urge  a  moderate  fixed  nd  valorem  Awty 
for  the  exorbitant  ones  now  levied  in  many  States, 
and  fix  it  for  10  per  cent,  on  the  present  value  of  En- 
glish yarns.  If  to  this  rate  of  duty  be  added  the  cost 
of  pacliing,  transport,  commission  and  other  charges, 
the  rate  of  protection  would  really  amount  to  15  per 
cent.  French  and  Belgian  spinners  maj',  perhaps,  saj' 
that  this  duty  would  be  inadequate  to  protect  them, 
but  I  can  not  admit  this.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  higher  in  France  and  Belgium  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can 
prove  tliat  in  Ireland  we  paj'  more  in  proportion,  as 
compared  with  Great  Britain,  than  France  or  Belgium 
does,  as  compared  with  us.  For  example,  while  at 
Leeds  coals  cost  4s.  8d.  per  ton,  and  at  Dundee  8s., 
they  cost  in  Belfast  10s.  to  lis.  Cd.  per  ton,  making  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  English  spinners  of  140  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  Scotch  of  30  per  cent.  At  Ghent, 
coals  cost  at  present  14s.,  and  have  been  much  cheaper. 
At  Lille  thej'  cost  15s.  6d. ;  the  difference,  therefore, 
in  favor  of  the  Irish  spinners,  as  compared  with  the 
French  or  Belgian,  is  50  per  cent.  We  might,  conse- 
quentl}',  at  Belfast,  just  as  well  demand  protection 
from  the  English  and  Scotch  spinners,  as  the  French 
and  Belgians  ask  it  against  us.  As  to  the  cost  of  la- 
bor, the  factories  of  Ghent  and  Lille  are  in  a  better 
position  than  ours.  On  what,  then,  do  the  spinners 
of  France  and  Belgium  liase  their  claim  to  protection  ? 
On  the  superiority  of  English  machiuerj-  ?  But  these 
machines  may  enter  Belgium  free  of  duty  ;  and  lately, 
in  France,  great  advantages  have  been  accorded  in 
their  import.  Or  is  it  on  the  great  capital  of  England, 
and  the  smaller  rate  of  interest  of  monej'  ?  As  well 
might  we,  in  poor  Ireland,  ask  protection  against 
these,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  them,  we  have  progressed 
more  rapidly  than  either  England  or  Scotland.  Further, 
how  does  it  happen  that  Prussia  and  Austria  have  pro- 
gressed to  such  an  extent  in  their  spinning  without 
this  immediate  protection  ?  The  first  named  had,  in 
1846,  but  47,000  spindles,  and  has  now  96,000.  The 
second,  which,  in  1845,  had  but  21,000,  now  numbers 
82,000.  And  10  per  cent,  duty,  I  repeat,  is  abundantly 
sufBcient  to  protect  the  Belgian  and  French  spinners, 
while  it  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  linen  in  those  countries. 

III.  A  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  unbleached  linens 
might  be  proposed.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  weaving  at  present 
costs  less  than  in  the  United  King<l()m,  it  will  1)c  rec- 
ognized that  the  linen  manufacturers  of  the  Continent 
have  an  advantage  over  ours.  There  was  a  time 
when  weaving  cost  as  little  in  Ireland  as  in  any  other 
country,  and  less  than  in  many.     But  the  thinning  of 


the  population  by  the  disastrous  years  of  famine  which 
followed  the  potato  disease ;  the  large  emigration 
which  subsequentlj^  took  place ;  the  recruitment  of 
able-bodied  men  for  the  army  ;  and  other  causes,  have 
led  to  different  results. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  is  on  an  extremely  small  scale,  and 
the  whole  Union  only  contains  30,000  spindles,  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  existed  on  yams  and  linens  up  to  July, 
1857.  The  annual  import  reaches  £1,600,000,  so  that 
the  nation  pa3's  a  tax  of  £320,000  on  its  j'earlj'  con- 
sumption. Originally  at  5  per  cent.,  the  duty  was 
raised  to  37^  per  cent,  in  1812.  In  1832  it  was  abol- 
ished, but  in  1842  was  re-established*  at  25  per  cent., 
and  reduced,  in  1846,  to  20  per  cent.  In  1853,  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  had  so  much  increased, 
and  the  cash  in  the  Treasurj'  was  of  so  great  an 
amount,  that  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, issued  a  circular  to  merchants,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  reduce  or  abolish  the  duties  on  manj'  articles, 
and  he  requested  their  opinion  as  to  those  on  which 
such  a  change  might  most  beneficially  take  place, 
specifying  that  it  should  be  on  such  articles  as  were 
generally  consumed  by  all  classes  of  the  population, 
and  yet  not  leading  items  of  native  manufacture,  and 
the  remission  of  the  duty  on  which  would  tend  to 
lighten  the  labors  of  the  custom-house.  Now,  there 
could  scarceh'  be  an  article  more  fully  answering  to 
these  requirements  than  linen  ;  largely  consumed  by 
all  classes,  the  native  manufacture  was  quite  insignifi- 
cant, while  the  disputes  as  to  value,  in  levying  the 
duties,  between  the  custom-house  and  the  importers, 
gave  endless  trouble. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bushels  of 
flax-seeds,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  flax  produced, 
in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1850  : 


States  and  Territo 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi  

Missouri 

New  Hanipsbire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


Flaxseed, 


busiiel!!. 

69 

821 

ro3 

904 

622 

10,787 

36,S8S 

1,9.59 

75,801 

580 

2,446 

72 

519 

26 

13,696 

189 

16,525 

57,963 

38,196 

188,880 

41,728 

55 

18,904 

26 

989 

52,818 

1,191 


562,307 


Pounds. 

3,900 

12,200 

17,900 

11,100 

5,300 

160,000 

584,400 

62,600 

2,100,100 

17,000 

35,600 

1,100 

7,100 

600 

627,100 

7,600 

182,900 

94(l,.500 

593,700 

446,900 

530,300 

300 

868,100 

1,000 

20,800 

1,000,400 

68,300 


7,806,809 


We  have  also  compiled  the  comparative  imports  of 
flax  and  linen  goods  into  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign ports  during  the  last  three  j'ears  : 


Flax 

Linens,  blechd.  &  unblcchd. 

Hosiery  and  articles  made 
on  frames 

Laces,  thread  ife  Insertings. 

Articles  tamboured  or  em- 
broidered  

Linens  not  specified 

Total 


$250,891 
9,487,846 


2,263 
868,809 


59,624 
1,363,801 


$286,809 
7,552,865 


1,409 
818.511 


92,749 
1,062,891 


1S56. 

$132,461 
9,849,600 

4,921 
410,591 

164,863 
1,834,942 


$11,482,2361  $9,815,284  «1 1,896,868 


Flax-seed,  or  Linseed  (Fr.  Lin,  Gratne  de  Lin ; 
Ger.  Leinsaat ;  Du.  Lynzuad ;  It.  Linsejne ;  Sp.  Linaza  ; 
Port.  Linhaca ;  Pol.  tSiemie,  Iniane;  Hiis.  iSemja  len- 
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janoe;  Lat.  Lint  semen),  the  seed  of  flax.  It  contains 
a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  it  j'ieldB  by  expression  ;  and 
is  cultivated  either  that  it  maj-  he  used  in  sowing,  or 
sent  to  the  crushing-mills  to  he  converted  into  oil.  As 
the  quality  of  tlie  crop  depends  much  on  the  seed  em- 
ployed, a  good  deal  of  care  is  requisite  in  selecting  the 
best.  Generally  speaking,  it  should  be  chosen  of  a 
bright,  brownish  color,  oily  to  the  feel,  heavy,  and 
quite  fresh.  Dutch  seed  is  in  tlie  highest  estimation 
for  sowing  ;  it  not  onl}'  ripens  sooner  than  any  other 
that  is  imported,  but  produces  larger  crops,  and  of  the 
qualitj'  that  best  suits  our  principal  manufactures. 
American  seed  produces  fine  flax,  but  the  produce  is 
not  so  large  as  from  Dutch  seed.  British  flax-seed  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  Dutch  ;  but  the  risk  of  the 
crop  misgiving  is  so  much  greater,  "  that  those  only 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  conseciuences,  or  who  arc  com- 
pelled from  necessity,  are  chargeable  with  this  act  of 
ill-judged  parsimony." — Loudon's  Enc.  of  A  fp-l culture. 
Crushing-seed  is  principally  imported  from  Kussia,  but 
considerable  quantities  are  also  brought  from  India, 
Italy,  and  Egypt. 

Fleece,  the  covering  of  wool  shorn  from  a  sheep. 
See  Wool. 

Fleet,  a  navy  or  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  ;  or  a 
number  of  ships  in  corapanj-,  whether  ships  of  war  or 
of  commerce. 

Flint,  silicious  mineral.  It  consists  of  98  silica^ 
0*50  lime,  0'25  alumina,  0"2.5  oxyd  of  iron,  and  1*0 
loss.  This  mineral  occurs  of  various  colors,  but  gen- 
erall}'  yellowish  or  dark  gray,  and  usually  in  a  com- 
pact amorphous  body,  of  various  shapes.  It  is  widely 
dispersed  over  the  world,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  chalk 
formations,  but  especiallj'  in  limestone.  Its  principal 
use  is  for  gun-flints,  and  for  striking  light  with  steel ; 
and  it  also  forms,  when  reduced  to  powder,  an  ingre- 
dient in  porcelain  and  glass.  The  manufacture  of 
gun-flints  is  verj'  simple,  and  is  performed  with  an 
iron  mallet  and  chisel.  A  dexterous  workman  will 
make  1000  in  a  day.  • 

Flint-Glass,  or  Crystal,  a  species  of  glass  which 
derives  its  name  from  flint,  because  that  substance 
was  formerl}'  emploj-ed  in  its  manufacture.  It  is 
verj'  extensivcl}'  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  but  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  the  philosopher  on  account  of  the 
property  which  it  possesses  of  causing  a  greater  dis- 
persion of  the  rays  of  light  which  pass  through  a  prism 
or  lens  formed  of  it  than  any  other  of  the  vitreous 
compounds.  This  property-  renders  it  invaluable  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  object-glasses  of  telescopes  and 
microscopes ;  for,  by  combining  a  concave  lens  of  flint- 
glass  with  one  or  two  convex  lenses  of  croirn-glass, 
which  possesses  a  much  less  dispersive  power,  a  com- 
pound lens  is  formed,  in  which  the  prismatic  'colors 
arising  from  a  simple  refraction  are  destroyed,  and  the 
lens  rendered  achromatic.  This  construction  of  object- 
glasses  was  first  discovered  by  a  Jlr.  Ilall,  a  country 
gentleman  in  "Worcestershire,  about  17"20  ;  but  the  dis- 
cover}' was  forgotten,  and  no  further  notice  taken  of  it 
for  nearly  30  years,  when  it  was  again  brought  to 
light  by  .John  Dollond,  after  a  long-continued  course 
of  experiments  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  perfect- 
ing the  telescope.  It  is,  however,  very  diflicult  to 
prepare  flint-glass  fit  for  the  purposes  of  achromatic 
telescopes.  Tliis  difficulty  arises  not  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  dispersive  power  in  the  substance,  but  from 
the  want  of  purity  or  homogeneity ;  the  slightest 
imiiurity  or  inequality  of  composition  of  the  glass 
giving  rise  to  a  streaked  or  imperfect  image  by  reason 
of  the  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays.  The  compo- 
sition of  pure  flint-glass  long  remained  a  secret  in  the 
family  of  the  Dollonds,  and  its  manufacture  formed  a 
very  profitalde  article  of  exportation  ;  for,  till  about 
the  i)eginning  of  the  present  century,  no  flint-glass  of 
good  quality  was  made  on  the  Continent.  Of  late 
years,  however,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect,  and  glass  of  the  best  quality  has  been  manu- 


factured, both  in  France  and  Germany,  in  much  larger 
masses  than  I'nglish  artists  have  yet  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining. This  result  has  been  mainly  produced  \)y  the 
experimental  researches  of  D'Artigues,  Fraunhofer, 
Cauchoix,  Guinand,  and  Komer.  Formerlj-,  an  olj- 
ject-glass  exceeding  five  inches  in  diameter  could 
scarcely  be  produced.  Fraunhofer  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing them  of  9,  and  even  11  inches.  The  object-glass 
of  the  large  parallactic  telescope  belonging  to  Sir 
James  South,  at  Camjiden  Hill,  was  manufactured  by 
Cauchoix  ;  it  exceeds  12  inches,  and  is  throughout  of 
the  utmost  purity.  The  exact  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients which  enter  into  these  choice  specimens  is  not 
known,  and  probably  their  excellence  depends  in  part 
on-  some  accidental  circumstances  in  the  preparation. 
Komer  jjroduced  some  of  his  best  specimens  by  em- 
ploying the  following  ingredients  :  100  parts  of  quartz, 
first  treated  with  muriatic  acid  ;  80  parts  of  litharge, 
or  red  lead  ;  and  .SO  parts  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 
Flint-glass  for  common  purposes  is  usually  made  of 
120  parts  of  fine  white  sand,  40  parts  of  well-purified 
pearlash,  ?>h  parts  litharge  or  minium,  13  parts  nitre, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  black'oxyd  of  manganese — 
the  latter  ingredient  being  used  to  correct  the  green 
color  occasioned  l)j'  the  presence  of  oxj-d  of  iron  in  the 
sand.  The  principal  difference  between  this  and  the 
glass  used  for  optical  purjjoses  consists  in  the  much 
greater  quantity  of  lead  in  the  latter,  and  which  is  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  dispersive 
power.  There  is  a  valuable  paper  on  the  manufacture 
of  glass  for  optical  purposes,  containing  the  results  of 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  the  subject, 
made  in  the  laborator}-  of  the  P.oyal  Institution,  by 
Jlr.  Faraday,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the 
year  1830,  vol.  cxx.     See  Gi.ASS. 

Floating  Breakwater.  This  marine  contriv- 
ance may  consist  of  a  series  of  square  frames  of  tim« 
ber,  connected  by  mooring-chains,  or  cables  attached 
to  anchors  or  blocks  of  marble.  The  framework  may 
be  made  of  logs  of  yellow  pine,  from  30  to  50  feet  long, 
and  from  18  to  20  inches  square,  bolted  together  very 
firmly,  and  increased  in  height  as  the  situation  may  be 
boisterous,  in  order  to  break  the  violence  of  vitdent 
waves,  and  to  allow  the  vessels  riding  within  these 
quadrangular  basins  more  safety  and  protection.  Such 
breakwaters  are  admirably  adapted  to  bathing-places 
and  swimming-stations,  since  they  will  always  produce 
smooth  water,  and  protect  the  machines. 

Flogging.  According  to  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  September  28th,  1850,  it  is  provided,  "That 
flogging  in  the  nay}',  and  on  board  vessels  of  com- 
merce, is  hereby  abolished  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act." 

Floor  Cloth.  This  useful  and  ornamental  manu- 
facture originated  in  Great  Britain  about  the  year 
17-10,  when  a  manufactory  of  it  was  established  at 
Knightsl>ridge,  near  London,  by  Mr.  Smith.  It  wjis 
originally  made  of  narrow  canvas  sewn  together  like 
sail-cloth,  to  which  successive  coats  of  paint  were 
applied ;  but  the  seams  proving  inconvenient,  a  can- 
vas was  wove  for  the  purpose,  about  four  yards  wide  ; 
it  was  then  extended  to  seven  yards  in  width,  and 
afterward  to  nine,  which  is  the  widest  at  present  maile. 
The  manufactory  at  Knightsbridge,  now  carried  on  by 
Mt.  Baber,  is  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind — 
the  common  dimensions  of  the  oil  cloths  ]iro<luced 
there  being  20  yards  by  8,  and  .30  yards  by  7,  giving 
therefore  entire  pieces  of  IGO  and  210  square  yards 
without  seams.  These  canvases  are  stretched  upon 
frames,  and  accessiide  over  their  whole  surface  by 
stages  erected  for  the  purpose  :  these  are  the  circum- 
stances which  render  the  large  dimensions  of  the  manu- 
factory requisite.  The  canvas  being  duly  strained, 
is  rubbed  over  with  piimice-stone,  which  renders  its 
surface  smooth  and  even,  and  then  brushed  over  with 
a  weak  solution  of  size  ;  when  this  is  dry,  the  first  coat 
of  oil  color  is  laid  on,  not  with  brushes,  but  with  trow- 
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els,  something  in  the  manner  of  plastering ;  when  this 
is  dry  a  second  coat  follows  it ;  and  in  this  way  seven 
coats  of  paint  are  usually  applied  in  succession,  three 
on  the  back  and  four  on  the  front.  When  the  cloth  in 
this  state,  and  of  one  color,  is  sufficiently  drj^,  it  is 
removed  from  its  frame  upon  a  large  roller,  and  car- 
ried to  the  upper  part  of  the  building  to  be  printed, 
that  is,  to  receive  its  pattern.  This  was  originally  ef- 
fected by  a  process  of  penciling ;  but  in  the  j'ear  1780, 
Mr.  Smith  introduced  the  great  improvement  of  hloclc- 
printing,  by  which  the  colors  are  more  correctly  laid 
on,  and  in  greater  body  and  variety.  The  printing- 
table,  which  is  about  30  feet  long,  4  wide,  and  2  feet 
C  inches  high,  is  very  firmly  constructed  of  deal  tim- 
bers laid  edgeways,  and  clamped  together,  the  surface 
being  truly  planed  ;  the  roll  of  painted  cloth  is  placed 
underneath  it,  and  as  it  is  unrolled  it  gradually  passes 
over  the  table,  where  it  is  printed,  and  is  then  drawn 
forward  so  as  to  hang  perfectly  free  while  drying,  the 
height  of  the  building  being  such  as  conveniently  to 
admit  of  this,  without  rolling,  doubling,  or  folding  the 
material,  which  in  these  stages  would  of  course  injure 
it.  The  colors,  which  are  the  usual  oil  colors  very 
carefully  prepared,  are  put  on  in  succession  with 
wooden  blocks,  which  are  made  of  pea>r-tree,  box,  or 
holly-wood,  and  on  which  the  patterns  are  cut  in 
relief;  they  are  about  18  Inches  square,  and  are  ap- 
plied in  succession  over  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
cloth  Ij'ing  upon  the  printing-table.  Everj'  color  is 
put  on  by  a  separate  block,  and  much  dexterity  is 
required  in  so  placing  them  that  the  patterns  may  cor- 
rectlj'  interlace  and  join  each  other,  without  in  any 
case  overlapping  or  interfering.  To  effect  this,  the 
workman  is  aided  by  guide-pins,  or  pitches,  as  they  are 
termed,  which  direct  him  in  placing  the  block.  The 
colors  are  first  brushed  or  tiered  upon  hard  cushions, 
from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  block  and 
thence  to  the  cloth  ;  and,  though  many  are  often  re- 
quired, it  is  astonishing  how  much  effect  is  sometimes 
obtained  by  the  judicious  arrangement  or  mixture  of 
two  onh',  upon  a  third,  which  forms  the  ground.  It 
will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the 
weight  of  the  finished  oil-cloth,  as  compared  with  the 
naked  canvas,  is  no  unimportant  criterion  of  its  good- 
ness— each  square  j'ard,  when  finished,  weighing  from 
3^  pounds  to  4  or  4-^ :  this  distinguishes  a  good  oil- 
cloth from  those  which  are  vamped  up  and  stiffened 
with  size  and  other  perishable  materials. 

Independent  of  the  common  application  of  oil-cloth, 
it  is  not  unfrequentl}'  advantageously  employed  as  a 
roofing  material,  especiallj'  for  covering  verandas  and 
other  light  structures.  When  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  canvas  should  be  made  of  picked  long  flax,  and 
thorough!}'  saturated  with  good  oil  paint ;  it  will  then 
stand  our  climate  and  last  for  14  or  15  years. 

Florida,  one  of  the  southernmost  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  lies  between  24°  32'  and 
31°  N.  lat.,  and  between  81°  30'  and  87°  35'  W.  long. 
It  is  385  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  250  wide,  contain- 
ing 59,2G8  square  miles.  Population  in  1830,  was 
34,723 ;  in  1840,  54,447  ;  and  in  1850,  87,401.  The 
State  was,  in  1850,  divided  into  28  counties. 

Early  nistory  of  Florida. — The  name  which  the 
countrj'  to  the  north  of  Cuba  had  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Lucayan  Islands  was  "  Cautio,"  the  signification 
of  which  is,  as  Ilerrera  gives  it,  rather  obscure.  The 
Spaniards  heard  this  countr}'  "  fAmtio"  already  spoken 
of  liefore  they  saw  it.  They  heard  also  of  tlie  famous 
and  fabulous  fountain  of  youth  of  which  the  Indians 
had  a  tradition,  and  which  was  called  the  fountain  of 
Bimini.  From  this  fountain  the  country  to  the  north 
itself  was  sometimes  called  '■^Bimini."  On  some  of 
the  first  maps  of  the  ICth  century  it  is  also  called 
"  Terra  de  Cuba"  Ctlie  country  of  Cuba),  as  if  there 
were,  1st,  an  island  of  Cuba,  and,  2d,  a  continent  of 
Cuba.  When  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  the  spring  of  1512, 
discovered  this  coast,  he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  "  Flor- 


ida'" (the  florid),  from  two  reasons,  as  Herrera  says  : 
at  first  because  the  countrj'  presented  a  very  flourish- 
ing and  pleasant  aspect,  and  then  because  he  saw  the 
coast  at  that  festival-day  which  the  Spaniards  call 
'■'■  Pascua  Florida,  which  corresponds  to  our  Palm  Sun- 
day. This  name  has  since  that  time  alwaj's  remained 
to  the  large  peninsula  which  we  to  this  day  call  Flor- 
ida, though  the  name  was  sometimes  taken  in  diflterent 
senses,  and  though  sometimes  there  have  been  at- 
tempts made  quite  to  do  awaj'  with  it.  At  first,  so 
long  as  Florida  was  supposed  to  be  an  island,  the  name 
had  onlj'  a  very  limited  application.  When  the  Span- 
iards, after  the  j'ear  1520,  discovered,  however,  the 
continuation  of  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  Florida, 
they  applied  this  name  to  the- whole  western  half  of 
North  America,  from  the  boundaries  of  Mexico  and 
from  Cape  of  Florida,  toward  the  north,  in  indefinitum. 
The  so-called  "  Government  of  Florida"  was  often 
given  to  different  Spanish  governors  within  the  said 
limits.  The  "  Rio  de  las  Fahnas"  (Palm  Eiver)  in 
iSIexico  was  the  south-western  boundary  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

We  see  the  name  of  Florida  on  many  maps,  with 
large  letters,  written  through  the  whole  Mississippi 
valle}-,  throughout  the  whole  area  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  year  1723,  the  Spanish 
historian  Barcia  treated,  in  the  work  which  he  calls 
"  T/ie  History  of  Florida,"  also  of  Canada,  and  even  of 
the  English  expeditions  for  a  discover}'  of  the  north- 
west passage.  This  latter  passage  the  Spanish  au- 
thors very  often  stj'le  "a  sti-ait  through  Florida." 
Ilerrera,  however,  already  remarks  that  the  name  of 
Florida  was  taken  in  two  senses :  it  had  a  more  exten- 
sive and  a  narrower  meaning.  In  the  latter  sense  the 
peninsula  was  called  ^''Floi'ida  par  excellence."  Some 
authors  looked  upon  this  peninsula  only  as  upon  a 
large  tongue  or  promontory  attached  to  the  great  Flo- 
ridian  continent,  and  named  it  the  '■'■  Promontory  of 
Florida"  {Promontorium  Floridce).  On  many  old 
maps  we  see  this  name  cover  the  whole  peninsula. 
Still  other  names  for  the  whole  peninsula  grew  out,  as 
it  were,  from  its  root  or  from  its  southern  point.  At 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  governor,  Don  Pedro  Menen- 
dez,  in  the  3'ear  156G,  the  Spaniards  discovered  near 
the  Cape  of  Florida  an  Indian  village  called  Tequesta, 
or  Teguesta,  also  written  Tegesta.  This  often-spoken- 
of  village  the  map-makers  put  down  on  their  maps, 
and  changed  it  to  a  "  Provincio  de  Tegesta"  (a  province 
of  Tegeste).  Some  authors  applied  this  name  to  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Florida :  thus,  for  instance,  did 
Laiit,  in  his  work  as  well  as  on  his  maps  (a.d.  1G33). 

When  the  French  discovered  and  settled  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and  named  it  Louisiana,  the}'  extended 
this  name  and  their  pretensions  as  far  as  possible  ;  and 
on  one  French  map  by  Nic.  de  Per,  of  the  year  1713, 
we  see  the  name  '■'■  Peninsule  de  Louisiane"  even  given 
to  our  peninsula  of  Florida.  This  was,  however,  only  a 
single  and  unfortunate  attempt,  which  bad  no  further 
consequences,  either  in  geography  or  politics.  The 
Spaniards,  on  their  side,  gave  not  up  their  pretensions 
to  claim,  under  the  name  of  Florida,  much  more  than 
their  neighbors,  the  British,  to  the  north,  and  the 
French,  to  the  west,  would  allow  them.  But  the 
Spaniards  extended,  before  17()3,  their  actual  pos.ses- 
sion  and  government  in  Florida,  toward  the  east,  not 
further  tlian  JMobile  Bay  and  Biver,  and  to  the  north 
not  further  than  the  St.  Mary's  Kiver.  When,  in  the 
year  17G3,  the  I'loridas  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
and  also  all  the  French  dominions  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, then  the  boundaries  of  the  name  Florida  were 
extended  again.  Great  Britain  established  two  prov- 
inces of  Florida,  ^^  Fast  ami  West  Florida."  The  first 
extended  as  far  north  as  the  St.  IMary's  Kiver,  or 
about  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  latter 
as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  Delta,  to  the  Lakes 
Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas.  In  the  year  1783  Great 
Britain  retroceded  the  Floridas  to  Spain,  and  Spain  at 
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the  same  time  received  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
French  Louisiana  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  Spain  held  in  actual  possession 
all  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries lyin^  around  it.  Spain  adopted  the  Kuj^lish  di- 
vision in  Eastern  and  Western  Florida — Flurida  Ori- 
ental ciHil  Occidental — and  retained  also  the  extension 
of  this  name  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  Delta.  The  31st 
degree  of  north  latitude,  which  runs  not  much  further 
than  40  miles  from  the  northern  shores  of  tlie  Mexican 
Gulf,  and  is  parallel  to  it,  was  af^reed  upon  as  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  "  <A<?  Floridas"  toward  the  United 
States.  So,  since  the  }'ear  17(j;!,  the  name  of  Florida  ex- 
tended again  over  half  the  circuit  of  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  But  soon  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  Florida  was  curtailed  again.  The 
United  States  claimed  the  western  part  of  it  as  far 
east  as  Perdido  River,  received  the  possession  of  it  in 
the  j-ear  1811,  and  joined  it  to  their  "  Territory  of  Mi s- 
sissippi,"  and  afterward  of  '^Alabama."  Since  this 
tune  (1811)  the  dominion  of  the  name  of  Florida  has 
not  changed,  though  the  so-called  country  changed, 
till  1821,  its  masters,  when  Spain  ceded  it  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  then  at  first  called  "/Ae  Terri- 
tory/oj"  Florida,'"  and  since  184.5,  '■'' the  State  of  Florida." 
But  the  limits  remained  (with  some  slight  exceptions) 
unchanged — Perdido  River  in  the  west,  and  St.  Mari-"s 
River  and  the  31st  degree  north  latitude,  in  the  north. 
The  division  into  East  and  West  Florida  disappeared 
under  the  American  government. — Kohl. 

Physical  Features,  etc. — The  face  of  the  country'  is 
uneven,  but  nowhere  elevated  over  800  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  whole  extent  of  the  coast  is  indented  with 
bays  and  lagoons.  A  large  portion  of  the  country'  is 
covered  with  pine  forests,  the  trees  of  which  standing 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  without 
brush  or  underwood,  afllbrd  an  opportunity  for  the 
grass  and  flowers  to  spread  with  luxuriance  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  during  the  whole  year.  The 
borders  of  the  streams  are  usually  skirted  by  ham- 
mocks of  hard  timber  entangled  with  grape  and  other 
vines.  A  large  portion  of  Florida  consists  of  what  are 
usualh"  denominated  "pine  barrens,"  and  much  of  it 
is  sterile,  though  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  table 
land,  hammock,  and  swamp  of  the  richest  soil,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  cotton, 
Indian  com,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pine  land  is  equally  rich,  and  even  the  bar- 
rens aftbrd  extensive  ranges  of  growing  land,  usually 
intersected  with  streams  of  pure  water,  ilany  parts 
of  the  State  abound  in  yellow  pine  and  live  oak  tim- 
ber. The  sea  coast  is  generallj-  health}-,  and  in  parts 
remarkably  so,  and  the  interior  is  equally  healthy, 
unless  it  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  extensive  marshes. 
The  peninsula,  which  is  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  presents  a  singular  alternation  of  savannahs, 
hammocks,  and  lagoons,  called  collectively  the  Ever- 
glades, which  extend  into  the  heart  of  the  country  for 
200  miles  north  of  Cape  Sable.  They  are  drained  on 
the  north  In'  the  St.  John  River,  and  on  the  west  by 
Macao  or  Charlotte  River. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850.  349,040  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  1,24(),"240  unimproved  in  farms. 
Cash  value  of  farms  86,323,109,  and  the  value  of  im- 
plements and  machinerj'  .S658,795. 

Lire  stock,  etc. — Horses,  10,848 ;  asses  and  mules, 
5002;  milch  cows,  72,876;  working  oxen,  5794; 
other  cattle,  182,415;  sheep,  23,311 ;  swine;  209,453. 
Value  of  live  stock,  $2,880,058 ;  of  slaughtered  an- 
imals, 514,685. 

Agricultural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  1027  bushels ; 
rye,  1152  ;  Indian  corn,  1,996,809  ;  oats,  66,586 ;  buck- 
wheat, 55  ;  peas  and  beans,  135,359  ;  potatoes.  7828  ; 
sweet  potatoes,  757,226;  rice,  1,075,090  pounds. 
Value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  .*1280 ;  produce  of 
market  gardens,  $8721.  Pounds  of  butter  made. 
371,498 ;  of  cheese,  18,015 ;  sugar,  hhds.,  2750 ;  mo- 


lasses, 352,893  gallons;  beeswax  and  honey,  18,971 
pounds ;  wool,  pounds  produced,  23,247 ;  cotton, 
45,131;  flax,  50;  silk  cocoons,  6;  hops,  14  pounds; 
tobacco,  998, 6W ;  hay,  tons  of,  2510  ;  and  were  made 
10  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  home-made  manufac- 
tures, $75,582. 

Rivers,  Bays,  etc. — There  are  many  bays  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  some  of  which  form 
good  harljors.  They  are  Perdido,  Pensacola,  Choctaw- 
hatchee,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Joseph,  Apalachicola,  Appa- 
lachee,  Tampa,  Carlos,  and  Gallivains.  On  the  east 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  the  inlets  afford  harbors  for 
coasting  vessels.  The  St.  John  is  the  principal  river 
on  the  eastern  coast ;  it  often  spreads  from  three  to 
five  miles  in  width,  and  at  other  places  it  b  not  more 
than  one  fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  exceedingly 
winding,  and  flows  through  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
country.  St.  Marj-'s  River  rises  in  Okefinoke  Swamp, 
Georgia,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  between  Cumberland 
and  Amelia  Islands.  Of  the  rivers  which  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Apalachicola  is  the  principal.  It 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Chattahoochee  and  Flint 
Rivers,  about  100  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Chattahoochee  branch  of  this  river  Is  navigalde  for 
steamboats  280  miles  to  Columbus,  Georgia.  The  other 
principal  rivers  are  Escambia,  Suwanee,Withlacoochee, 
Oscilla,  Oclockony,  and  Choctawhatchee.  Perdido 
River  forms  the  western  boundarj-  between  Florida  and 
Alabama.  It  is  navigable  about  seven  miles  above  the 
l)ay,  is  a  fine  mill  stream,  and  its  banks  are  covered  with 
superior  yellow  pine  timber.  There  are  in  this  .State 
several  streams  of  limpid  water  which  sink  into  the 
earth  and  disappear,  and  several  which  rise  suddenly 
from  the  earth :  one  in  particular  (the  Wakulla)  is 
navigable  from  its  verj'  source.  The  quantity  of  lum- 
ber shipped  from  the  St.  John  River  annually  is 
estimated  at  50,000,000  feet.  Total  tonnage  of  the 
State  in  1853  amounted  to  12,124.25  tons. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Tallahassee, 
the  capital,  Key  West,  St.  Augustine,  Jacksonville, 
Pensacola,  and  Apalachicola.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1856,  there  were  26  miles  of  railroad  in  operation. 
May,  1856,  Congress  granted  to  railroads  lands 
amounting  to  over  1,000,000  acres,  which,  if  rightly 
managed,  will  build  all  necessary  railroads. 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
1  cotton  factory,  with  a  capital  of  $80,000,  employing 
28  males  and  67  females,  producing  624,000  yards  of 
sheeting,  etc.,  valued  at  $49,920;  8  flouring  and  grist 
mills,  48  saw-mills,  4  tanneries,  10  printing-offices,  1 
semi-weekly,  and  9  weekly  newspapers  published. 
Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  6547,140 ;  value  of 
manufactured  articles,  $668,435. 

Principal  Ports. — Key  West  is  built  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  sixty  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Sable, 
lat.  24=  32',  and  long.  81°  52'  W.  It  is  a  port  of 
entry,  and  one  of  the  few  populous  towns  in  the  State. 
Its  position  commands  the  Florida  Pass,  and  hence  it 
is  important  also  as  a  naval  station ;  but  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  people  at  the  present  time  is  '•  wreck- 
ing," and  here  is  located  a  special  court  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  salvages.  From  fifty  to  sixty  vessels  are 
wrecked  in  the  vicinity  every  year,  and  upward  of 
$250,000  are  paid  on  salvages.  Salt  and  sponges  are 
the  principal  exports,  but  there  is  a  large  import  trade 
for  tlie  supply  of  the  militar}-  stationed  here.  Steam- 
ers plying  between  the  Atlantic  ports  and  Havana 
generally  call  here.  The  town  contains  al>out  4000 
inhabitants.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1856  was 
3668  tons. 

Pensacola  is  a  town  and  port  on  the  west  side  of 
Pensacola  Bay,  ten  miles  from  the  Gulf,  and  has  a  fine 
harlxir.  The  United  States'  government  h.is  here  a 
first-rate  naval  st;ition  and  a  marine  hospitU.  The 
trade  of  Pensacola  is  principally  in  cotton.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  port  in  1S56  was  1960  tons.  .■V  railrocKl 
from  Pensacola  to  Mobile  is  in  course  of  constraction. 
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FOKEIGN   COMMBROE  OF  THE   STATE  OP  FlOEIDA,   FROM   OCTOBER  1,  1820,   TO   JtTLT   1,   1856. 


Tearfl  ending. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Tonnage  Cleared. 


District  Tonnage. 


Foreign. 


Sept.  30,  1S21.... 
1822.... 
1823.... 
1824.... 
1825.... 
1826.... 
1827.... 
1828.... 
1829.... 
1830... 
Total. 


$1,77T 

1,510 

216 

2,865 

209 

24,115 

60,321 

38,163 

7,570 


13.3,871 
17^923 


$1,777 

1,510 

216 

2,865 

209 

57,486 

60.321 

56,086 

7,570 


$13,270 

6,877 

4.808 

6,9S6 

8,218 

16,590 

257,994 

168,292 

153,642 

32,689 


190 

933 

563 

177 

323 

195 

11,010 

7,357 

6,059 

1,366 


280 


2,117 

1,24S 

7,043 

205 


Sept.  30,  1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Total. . 


Sept.  30,  1841 .... 

1842 

9  mos.,  184:5* ... 
June  30,  1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Total.. 


Jane  '■ 


1851 . 

1852. 
18.53. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


$136,746 

$28,493 
62,636 
64,613 

190,185 
49,009 
62,076 
74,873 
71,983 

291,094 
1,850,709 


$2,745,171 

$3.3,828 
32,606 

760,335 

991,657 
1,502,867 

137,539 
1,808,177 
1,896,633 
2,518,027 
2,607,968 


$51,294 

$2,002 

3,080 

192 

88,640 

12,701 

9,586 

28,304 

50,.549 

43,712 

8,141 

$196,907 

$2,801 
778 
3,53 
19,759 
11,878 
38,909 
2,361 


15,656 


$188,040 

80,495 

65,716 

64,805 

228,826 

61,710 

71,663 

102,677 

122,532 

334,806 

1,858,850 


$2,942,078 

$36,629 
83,384 

760,688 
1,011,416 
1,514,745 

176,448 
1,810,533 
1,896,633 
2,513,027 
2,628,624 


$12,289,687 

$3,9.39,910 
2,511,976 
1,698,206 
3,964,697 
1,403,594 
1,976,323 


$92,495 
$262 


$12,382,182 

$3,940,172 
2,511,976 
1,698,206 
8,964,697 
1,403,594 
1,976,323 


$664,366 

115.710 

107.787 
85,336 
135,798 
98,173 
121,745 
490,784 
168,690 
279,893 
190,728 


28,173 

5,163 

6,344 

3,915 

7,933 

10,225 

9,289 

8,096 

6,525 

12,422 

11,163 


10,695 

610 

901 

345 

1,289 

1,025 

645 

1,520 

2,721 

1,239 

1,-345 


546 


1,840 


$1,794,694 

$145,181 
176,980 
153,632 
155,695 
107,868 
140,584 
143,298 
64,267 
63,211 
95,709 


81,125 

8.829 

6,255 

3,497 

10,247 

19,885 

8,159 

10.950 

13,206 

20,507 

10,022 


11,640 

2,731 
1,063 
2,509 
6,099 
6,722 
1,413 
9,594 
7,548 
10,922 
12.1.34 


2,661 


8,3.33 


$1,251,425 

$94,997 
30,713 
65,434 
28,969 
45,998 
86,014 


116,557 

20,254 
24,170 
15,347 
12,895 
41,938 
55,204 


60,735 

9,049 

11,.508 

10,311 

9,488 

7,885 

10,520 


8,754 


5,610 


*  Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


Florin,  a  coin  first  made  by  the  Florentines.  A 
floren  was  issued  by  Edward  III.,  which  was  current 
in  England  at  the  value  of  6s.  in  1337. — Camden. 
This  English  coin  was  called  floren  after  the  Floren- 
tine coin,  because  the  latter  was  of  the  best  gold. — 
Ashe.  The  florin  of  Germanj'  is  in  value  2s.  4d.  ; 
that  of  Spain  4s.  4^d. ;  that  of  Palermo  and  Sicilj' 
2s.  6d. ;  that  of  Holland  2s. — Aylaffe.  Bj^  mint 
valuation  the  florin  of  the  southern  states  of  Germany 
is  'svorth  40  cents.  The  florin  of  Austria  and  the  cMy 
of  Augsburg,  48J  cents. 

A  new  English  coin,  bj'  the  name  of  florin,  was 
authorized  by  acts  of  Parliament,  1849-1851,  of  the 
value  of  two  shillings,  or  one  tenth  of  the  sovereign  or 
pound  sterling.  This  is  the  first  practical  attempt  at 
a  decimal  currency  in  Great  Britain.  Up  to  this 
time  (1857)  few  of  the  coins  have  been  issued  or  put  in 
circulation,  and  there  seems  some  doubt  of  its  becom- 
ing one  of  general  use.  The  obverse  of  the  new  florin 
has  an  exquisitely  graceful  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
left  profile — the  favorite  side  in  all  the  coins  of  the 
present  reign.  Unlike  all  the  previous  coins  of  this 
reign,  however,  the  effigy  is  crowned — the  coronal 
"  round  and  top  of  sovereignty"  of  the  kingdom  being 
faithfully  copied,  with  its  borders  of  jewels,  its  rim  of 
fleurs-de-lis  and  Maltese  crosses.  The  legend,  in  bold, 
broad  capitals,  is  "Victoria  Regina,  1849." 

Floss-Silk  {Filoselle,  Bonrre  de  sole,  or  fleuret, 
Fr.),  is  tlie  name  given  to  the  portions  of  raveled  silk 
broken  off  in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons,  which  is 
carded  like  cotton  or  wool,  and  spun  into  a  soft  coarse 
yarn  or  thread,  for  making  bands,  sliawls,  socks,  and 
other  common  silk  fabrics.  The  floss  or  fleuret,  as 
first  obtained,  must  bo  steeped  in  water,  and  then 
subjected  to  pressure,  in  order  to  extract  the  gummy 
matter,  which  renders  it  too  harsh  and  short  for  the 
spinning-wheel.  After  being  dried  it  is  made  still 
more  pliant  by  working  a  little  oil  into  it  with  the 


hands.  It  is  now  read}'  to  be  submitted  to  the  carding 
engine.  See  Cottox  Manufacture.  It  is  spun 
upon  the  flax-wheel.  The  female  peasants  of  Lom- 
bardy  generallj'  wear  clothes  of  homespun  floss-silk. 
Of  late  j'ears,  hj  improved  processes,  pretty  fine  fab- 
rics of  this  material  have  been  produced,  both  in  En- 
gland and  France.  M.  Ajac,  of  Lyons,  presented  at 
one  of  the  French  national  exhibitions  of  the  oV)ject8 
of  industry',  a  great  variety  of  scarfs  and  square 
shawls  of  hourre  de  soie,  closely  resembling  those  of 
cachernire. 

Flota,  a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  ships 
that  formerl}'  sailed  together,  or  under  convoy,  from 
Cadiz  and  the  other  ports  of  the  Peninsula  authorized 
to  trade  directlj'  with  the  transatlantic  possessions  of 
Spain. 

Flotilla  (Sp.),  literally  a  little  fleet;  in  which 
sense,  however,  it  is  seldom  used,  being  applied  almost 
invariably  to  a  fleet,  how  large  soever,  composed  of 
small  vessels.  Thus  the  term  flotilla  was  given  to  the 
immense  naval  force  with  which  Napoleon  meditated 
the  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  consisted  of 
2,365  vessels  of  every  description,  was  manned  by 
about  17,000  sailors,  and  carried  160,000  soldiers,  and 
10,000  horses.  In  Spain  the  name  flotilla  is  given  to  a 
number  of  vessels  appointed  to  announce  to  the  home 
government  the  departure  and  nature  of  the  cargo  of 
the  flota  or  mercantile  ships  from  foreign  ports  on  their 
homeward  voyage. 

Flotsam,  Jetsam,  and  Lagan.  In  order  to  con- 
stitute a  legal  wreck,  the  goods  must  come  to  land. 
If  they  continue  at  sea,  the  law  distinguishes  them  by 
the  foregoing  uncoutli  and  barbarous  appellations : 
flotsam  is  wlien  the  goods  continue  swimming  on  the 
surface  of  the  waves ;  jetsam  is  when  they  arc  sunk 
under  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  lai/an  is  when  they 
are  sunk,  but  tied  to  a  corlc  or  buoy  to  bo  found  again. 
— (Blackstone,  book  i.,  c.  viii.) 
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Flour  (Ger.  Feines  me/d,  Semmelmehl;  Du.  Bloem; 
Ft.  Flnir  de  Farine ;  It.  Fi(yre ;  Sp.  Flor),  the  meal  of 
wheat  corn,  finel}-  ground  and  Bifted. 

The  imports  of  breadstuff's  into  Great  IJritain,  our 
best  customer,  is  fully  sliovvn  by  the  following  table. 
It  will  1)0  oljserved  that  three  fourths  of  the  flour  im- 
ported into  England  were  obtained  from  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  three  fifths  of  the  quantity  of 
Indian  com,  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  quantity 
of  wheat. 

Imports  op  Bueadstuffs   into  England  fob  tub  Yeae 
1856. 


Countries  wbenc«  Importod. 


Wheal. 


Russia,  Northern 

Russia,  Southern 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Mecklcnburg-Schwerin. . 

Hanover 

Hanseatic  Towns 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Portufral 

Spain. 

Tuscany 

Papal  iVrritories 

Naples  and  Sicilj' 

Austrian  Territories 

Greece 

Turkey  Proper 

WftUadiia  and  Moldavia. 
Syria  and  Palestine 

ligypt 

Moroof'o 

British  East  Indies 

British  North  America  .. 

United  States 

Chili 

Other  parts 

Total 


Qnartcrii.* 

467,617 

291,842 

10.708 

4,4S3 

177,216 

222,081 

62,625 

8,917 

187,326 

2s,I79 

24,y;i3 

10,007 

14,809 

4y,719 

2,16") 

47,974 

21,600 

86,0:34 

9s,134 

112,8>5 

124,071 

86,195 

4.569 

90,96:5 

111,819 

1,279,150 

1.034 

9,480 


4,072,833 


Cwn.t 
24,850 


8,014 

256 

190 

2 

133,014 
2,918 
2,470 
09,872 
6,753 
460,823 
12,b50 

"67 

1,001 

5,819 

6.293 

441 

26 

289 

809.326 

2,902,707 

3(v525 

11,272 


61,386 


872 

16 

2,191 

1,522 

27,658 

3,41T 


80,776 

210,427 

62.711 

190,706 

100 

9,159 

61,257 

23,:?i7 
1,900,871 

82,960 


Breadstujfs. — The  following  official  statement  ex- 
hibits the  aggregate  value  of  breadstufFs  and  provisions 
exported  annually  from  the  United  States,  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  from  1821  to  185G  : 


Amount. 

1821 $12,341,901 

1822 18, 886.^)6 

1828 ]3,707,iM7 

1824 15,o.y>,484 

1825 ]l,0;i4,449 

1826 11,8(W,496 

1827 ll.OS.V^SC 

1828 11,401,144 

1829 lij,i:{l,8.^)8 

1880 12,07.5,430 

1831 17.5:5s,227 

1832 12,424,703 

1838 14,209,128 

1834 11,.'j24.024 

1885 12,009,399 

1886 10.614,l;w 

1837 9,.588,3:-.9 

1888 9,686,650 

1839 14,147,779 


Amonnt. 

1840 $19,067,535 

1841 17,196.102 

1M2 16,902.876 

1843 11.204,123 

1844 17,670,135 

1S« 16,743,421 

1846 27,701.121 

1847 6S701.921 

1W8 87.472,7.51 

1849 88,1.V>..507 

1850 20,o.',l..'}73 

1851 21,94-<,G.'j1 

1S.52 2.'..<57.<i27 

law 82,9-i,822 

1854 6.5,'J41.:{23 

1855 »8,895,:«8 

1856 77,187,301 


Total...  $798,022,257 


Exports  of  Breaostcffs  fp.o.m  the  United  States  to 
Gkeat  Britain  and  Ireland,  feoj^  September  1, 
1855  to  August  81,  1856. 


From 


3,y91,:j67     1,777,813 


♦  Quarters=8  measured  bushels.     +  Cwts.  =  112  lbs. 


Unrrela. 

,106,058 
95,866 

199,258 

198,238 

20,882 

_2M63 

,641,2te 

176.209 
,846.920 
,600,449 
.427.442 
,559.584 

474,757 
,187.556 

184.583 
,155,844 


Barrels. 
508 

'4,195 
1,10<J 
1,013 


WheaU 


Com. 


6,816 

4.768 

41,746 

100 

1,630 

5.620 

6.4U 

82,940 

108,584 

844,187 


Bu>hel<. 

6,807.374 
688,591 
47S,6;j:J 
374,582 

107,226 


Bu-heU. 

3,189,399 

2.429,512 

593.478 

42;J,841 

20,469 

115,862 


New  York 

New  Orleans.. 
Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Other  ports . . . 
Total  1856.... 

"      1855. . . . 

"      1854.... 

"      1858.... 

"      1862.... 

"      1851.   .. 

"      1850.... 

"      1&49.... 

"      1&48 , 

"      1847 [ 

Total  10  years  13,201,609  I  1,102.742  |29,210,290   6:3,564,450 


7.956,406 

324,727 

6,033,403 

4.82i3..M9 

2,728.442 

1,496.3.')5 

461.276 

140,194 

241.309 

4,000.359 


6,731,161 
6,679,188 
6,049.371 
1,452.878 
1,4^7,893 
2,205.601 
4.7.>3.:358 

12.085,260 
4.399,223 

17.157.6.59 


Flour  E.\ported  fro.m  tub  United  States  to  South  American  Ports,  for  tiie  past  nine  Tears. 


Destination.                         1856.        |        1855. 

1854. 

1S63. 

1852. 

1851. 

1850. 

1849. 

1843. 

Rio  Janeiro 28:3,104 

Pornambuco 82,028 

Bahia , 26,869 

211,27s 
46,502 
26.431 
81,4C>5 
22,715 

155,560 
43,024 
25,415 
85,823 
22,855 

251,275 
72,207 
27,387 
46.373 
66,465 

218,674 

68,212 
23.452 

23,SS2 
40,784 

249,230 
68,442 

18,138 
32,316 
25,699 

146.806 
5,5,137 
28,095 
81.526 
8,490 

156.683        216,&72 
68.265         65,277 
28,159         26.118 
2'^,f)54         87.814 
8.948         2.').9o9 

Rio  Grande 44,8:?5 

River  Plate 113,620 

Total 550,456    |   388,751     |   288,677        463,762       880,004    |   393,825 

270,054-  1   290,109    ;    371,517    | 

Statement  showing  tub  annual    average  Export   Price  of  Flour  from  the  United   States,  from  1840  xu-i 

June  30tii,  1855. 


1840.    i    1841. 

184-3. 

1843.        1844.        1S45.    |    1846.       1847.    j    1848.       1849.       IS-W    |    1851.    ]    185-2.    |    1853. 

ISM.       ISiS.   1 

Export  price. . 

$5  87|  *5  20 

$6  0(» 

4;4  50  $4  75  $4  51|  $5  18  $5  95  $6  22,  $5  35  $5  00  $4  77:  *4  24  $5  60 

$7  >8$10  10 
9  25   10  25 
8  02     9  06 

Boston 

5  51 

5  77 

5  07 

4  87 

5  18:     5  32^    5  .53'    7  17     6  48!     6  00     6  00     5  25     5  2(i!     6  27 
4  61     5  00     5  19i     6  80     5  711    4  96     4  86     4  19     4  96     5  51 

New  York 

5  17 

5  89 

5  67 

5  07 

Philadelphia . . 

5  22 

5  34 

5  47 

4  00 

4  34     4  69     4  79     6  02     5  671    4  84,    4  97,    4  38     4  23     5  47     8  14!    9  62 

Baltimore 

5  00 

5  81 

5  20 

4  86 

4  81     4  68     4  5:3     6  21     5  621    4  88     4  89     4  18,    4  26     5  89     8  13     9  67 

New  Orleans.. 

4  93 

6  38 

4  54;    4  18 

4  44     4  8:3     4  38     5  .54     4  76    4  61     5  81     4  00,    4  10     5  48'     7  6«l|    9  8ft 

St.  Louis 

4  93j    4  75     4  56     8  75 

4  50     4  93     4  50     4  98     5  25     6  43,    6  26     4  83|    5  23     5  08     6  l>9     7  S3 

The  exports  of  flour  from  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1856,  were  as  follows : 


Bnrrela. 

1            Valae. 

1,649471 

mmi 

314,846 
251,.')01 
175,508 
160,.S21 
114,572 
266,313 

>      $18,692,941 

;          4,776.175 

1          2,496.968 

!          1,907.872 

i          1.5.55.937 

1,526.082 

1.070,121 

2.249.602 

Philadelphia 

Richmond,  Va 

Other  ports 

Total 

8,510,626 

1      $29,275,14S 

Floxtr  of  Wheat,  adulterations  of,  to  detect. — The 
lirst  method  is  by  specific  gravity.     If  potato  flour  be  ' 
added,  wliich  is  frequently  done  in   l-'rance,  since  a 
vessel  which  contains  one  pound  of  wlieat  flour  will  i 
contain  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  fecula,  the  propor-  | 
tion  of  this  adulteration  may  be  easily  estimated.     If  i 


gypsum  or  ground  bones  be  mixed  with  the  flour,  they 
will  not  only  increase  its  density  still  more,  but  they 
will  remain  after  burning  away  the  meal. 

The  second  method  is  by  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  gluten  which  the  suspected  sample  will  afford,  by 
the  process  prescribed  under  the  article  Bread.  The 
two  following  chemical  criteria  may  also  be  employed  : 

1st.  Nitric  acid  has  the  property  of  colorinir  wheat 
flour  of  a  fine  orange  yellow,  whereas  it  affects  the 
color  neither  of  fecula  nor  starch.  '2d.  Pure  muriatic 
acid  colors  good  wheat  flour  of  a  deep  violet,  but  dis- 
solves fecula  or  starch,  and  forms  with  it  a  light,  col- 
orless, viscous  fluid,  decomposable  l\v  alkalies.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  as  fecula  absorbs  loss  water 
than  flour,  this  aft'ords  a  ready  means  of  detection. 
The  adulteration  with  bean  or  pea  flour  may  be  de- 
tected by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it.  which  devel- 
ops the  peculiar  smell  of  these  two  substances. 
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Table  showing  the  Peice  op  Floue,   Mokthlt,   in   Philadelphia,  from  1785  to  1856,  embeaoing  a  Peeiod  op 

Seventy-two  Years. 


1785. . . 

1786... 

1787... 

1788... 

1789... 

1790... 

1791... 

1792... 

1793... 

1794... 

1795... 

1796.. 

1797... 

1798... 

1799... 

1800.. 

1801... 

1802... 

1803... 

1804... 

1S05... 

1806... 

1807... 

1808... 

1809... 

1810... 

1811... 

1812... 

1813... 

1814... 

1815... 

1816... 

1817... 

ISIS... 

1819... 

1820... 

1821 . . . 

1S22... 

182^3... 

1824... 

1825... 

1826... 

1827... 

182S... 

1829... 

1830... 

1831... 

18.32... 

18.33... 

18-34... 

1835... 

1836... 

1837... 

1838... 

1839... 

1840... 

1S41 ... 

1842... 

1843... 

1844... 

1845... 

1846... 

1847... 

1848.... 

1849.... 

1850..., 

1851 . . . . 

1852..., 

1R53.... 

1S54..., 

1855..., 

1&56..., 


January. 


40    0 

35' 0 

44  6 
4t  0 
37  6 

45  0 


11  00 


00 

00 

50 

25  —10 

00 

00  —  5 

00 

25 

50  —  7 

00 

75 

25  —  6 

00  —  4 

25 

62i— 4 

25  —  6 

50 

75 

25 

93J 

62i 

00  —11 

12J—  8 

25  —  8 

75 

65  —  5 

061 

98 

50 

15 

31i 

83i 

06'- 

21 

00 

66 

25 

87i 

50 

18| 


45    0 

42  0 
40    0 

34"o 

i5"o 
37  6 
45  0 
45    0 


45  0 

41  6 

40  0 

35  0 

35  0 

46"  0 
37    6 

48"2 


$13  50 

$15  00* 

10  00 

10  00  - 

-  9  25 

8  50 

8  50 

9  50 

9  25 

11  2.5' 

11  56'- 

-  9  50 

7  00 

7  00 

6  50 

6  50 

7  50 

7  00 

12  00  - 

-13  00 

7  00 

7  00  - 

-  6  75 

r  50 

7  25 

5  75 

5  75 

7  00 

7  00 

8  00 

8  25 

10  50 

10  50 

10  12 

9  75  - 

-  9  25 

10  50 

9  50 

8  06" 

7  75" 

9  00 

8  00 

13  75 

14  00  - 

-14  75 

10  50  - 

-10  75 

10  50 

8  75 

8  00 

5  50  - 

-5  12i 

5  00  - 

-4  75 

4  00 

tS  62  - 

-  3  75 

6  25 

6  25 

6  50  - 

-t  00 

7  00 

6  00 

6  00  - 

-  6  50 

5  12 

512 

4  62 

4  50 

6  00  - 

-  5  75 

5  75  - 

-  5  12 

4  87i—  4  76 

4  75 

8  25  - 

-  8  00 

8  00  - 

-  7  50 

4  50 

4  50 

6  00 

6  25  - 

-  7  00 

5  50 

5  25  - 

-  5  00 

5  00  - 

-  5  19 

5  25 

4  87  • 

4  62 

5  00 

5  00 

0  75 

7  00 

10  50  - 

-11  00 

10  50  - 

-10  75 

7  50  - 

-  8  06} 

7  50  - 

-  8  00 

8  50 

7  50  - 

-  7  62 

5  50 

5  00 

4  59  - 

-5  06} 

4  50  - 

-  4  93 

5  90- 

-  6  12} 

5  62  - 

-  5  81 

3  75  - 

-3  92 

8  79  - 

-  3  91 

4  80 

4  75 

4  81} 

4  31'- 

4  90 

4  83 

6  17 

5  933 

5  87i 

6  06} 

5  00 

4  75  - 

-  5  12 

4  78 

4  79 

4  25  - 

-  4  56J 

4  42 

4  50 

4  18| 

5  20 

4  93  i 

8  12 

7  45 

8  94 

9  06} 

T  31 

7  00 

April. 


8.  d. 

43  0 

40  6 

40  0 

86  0 

35  0 

38"o 

37  6 


75    0 
$14  00 

9  00  —  8  50 

8  50  —  7  50 

9  25 
9  50 

11  00 
7  00 

6  00 

7  00 

12  00 

6  50  —  7  00 

7  25 

5  181 

6  25 

8  25 
10  50 

9  00  —  7  00 
9  75  -10  00 

7  75'" 
7  75 

14  00  —14  25 
10  00 

7  25 

4  75 

4  00 

6  50 

7  25 

6  12 

5  00 

4  25 

5  12 
4  75 

7  50  —  6  75 

4  50  —  5  00 

6  37  —  7  00 

5  25  —  5  50 
5  25 

4  75  —  5  25 

5  1S| 

6  81} 
9  3U 

7  50 


5  00 


7  37  - 
4  87 

4  62  - 

5  02  - 
4  22 

4  68 

5  38 
4  81 

6  87 
6  93f 

4  50 

5  00 
4  50 
4  061 
4  90 

8  OS 
10  25 

6  57} 


8  00 
7  50 


5  00 
5  80 


45  0 

40  0 

40  0 

37  0 

40  0 

46" '0 

37  6 


50 

82 

$14  00 

9  00 

T  00 

9  50 

9  75 

11  50 

7  00 

6  00 

6  50 
11  75 

7  00  - 
7  25 

5  00 
7  00 
9  00 

10  26 

7  25  - 

8  50  - 

7  50  - 

8  50 
7  87 

14  50  - 
10  00 

6  87 

4  37- 
4  00 

7  12 
7  37 
6  00 
6  00 

4  25 

5  00 
4  75 

6  50  - 

4  75 

6  50  - 

5  50 
5  50 

5  25  - 

6  00 

6  50 

9  00 

7  71  - 
7  00  - 
4  62 

4  65  - 

5  75 

4  25  - 
4  37  - 
4  45 

4  31 

7  90 

5  87 
4  68 

6  18 
4  26 
4  20 
4  68 

8  69 
10  75 

6  06 'r 


8  50 
7  25 
7  00 


-14  00 

•  4  87 


6  75 
5  50 

5  50 


7  90 
7  50 


5  00 


4  40 
4  57 


e.  d. 

45  0 

43  0 

42  6 

37  0 

42  6 

46'"o 

37  6 

45  0 

50  0 


$12  50 

8  50 

6  75 

9  50 

10  00 

11  60 

7  00 
6  00 

6  50 
11  00 

8  00 

7  2.5 

5  00 

6  50 

9  00 

10  12 

8  50 
8  00 
6  75 
8  50 

8  75 

11  50 
10  25 

6  00 
4  50 

4  00 

6  75 

7  50 
6  00 

5  50  ■ 

4  25  ■ 

5  00 
4  50 

6  75  ■ 

4  75  ■ 

5  75  ■ 
5  75  • 
5  50  ■ 

5  50 

6  25 

6  81} 

9  00  ■ 

7  50  ■ 
6  12  ■ 

4  75 

5  00 
5  50  - 
5  00  - 
4  10  - 

4  25  - 

8  91 

8  25  - 

5  44 

4  55 

5  27 
4  25 
4  20 

4  62 

8  72  - 
10  52 

5  94 


6  50 

7  75 


7  00 
7  00 


—  8  50 

—  9  00 
—10  50 
—11  00 


—  7  00 

—  5  75 

—  5  00 

—  4  75 


6  25 
4"  50 

5  25 

6  25 
5  75 


9  87 
7  75 
6  32 


5  63 
5  12 
4  30 
4  40 

8  40 


90 


*  Highest  price. 

The  grain  of  wheat  has  for  a  very  long  time  consti- 
tuted an  important  article  of  food,  and  has,  for  about 
three  centuries,  been  the  .staple  grain.  The  kind  usu- 
ally cultivated  is  the  trkicnm  sati.num.  A  bushel  of  it 
should  weigh,  if  very  good,  about  G4  pounds.  Wheat 
in  tlie  form  of  flour  is  sometimes  manufactured  as  mac- 
aroni and  vermicelli ;  but  its  almost  universal  use  is 
as  bread.  (See  Baking.)  Tlic  following  is  the  com- 
position of  first-class  wheaten  flour :  Water,  14-0 ; 
albuminous  compounds,  14*0  ;  oil,  1-2  ;  saccharine 
comijounds,  GG-9  ;  cellulose,  1"7 ;  a.sh,  I'G.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ash  is  made  up  of  pliosphorus,  po- 
tassium, and  magnesia.  The  bran  contains  much  less 
saccharine  matter,  but  absolutely  more  oil  and  more 
albuminous  matter ;   and  "  seconds"  in   this   respect 


■\  Lowest  price — 2,000  barrels  sold. 

stand  intermediate  between  fine  flour  and  bran.  The 
cheaper  price  of  seconds  and  bran,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  somewhat  arbitrary  and  improper,  and  brown 
bread  is  probably  more  economical  than  that  made 
from  fine  flour.  The  objection  to  it  is  probably  that 
bran  does  not  leaven  particularlj'  well.  2.  Oats  (^Avena 
sativa).  In  Scotland,  the  climate  and  soil  of  which 
seem  particularly  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  this  cereal 
has  long  constituted  the  staple  article  of  diet.  This  is 
also  the  case  in  the  high-lj-ing  land  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  tlie  adjacent  parts  of  Lancashire.  A 
bushel  of  good  o:its  weighs  about  45  pounds.  Oats 
are  made  into  flour  or  meal,  and  before  being  submit- 
ted to  the  mill  they  arc  alwaj-s  kiln-dried,  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  liusks.     The  proportion  of  husic 
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Table  bhowino  the  Pbiob  of  Flocb,  Monthly,  ly  PnitADELPiiiA,  prom  1785  to  1856,  embbaciko  a  Pebiod  of 

Seventy-two  Yeaes. — Continued. 


Year. 

July. 

Angiut. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1785 

».  d. 
44  0 
43  0 
42  6 
85  0 
88  8 

46"o 

87  6 

54  0 
36  3 
$11  75 
8  50 

6  76 

10  00  —  9  60 

10  25 

11  50  —11  00 

7  25 
7  00 

7  75 

10  75  —  9  00 

8  00 
6  75 

5  00  —  5  75 

6  12  —  7  00 
10  00  —11  00 

10  00  —11  00 

8  50 

7  60 

7  00  —  7  25 

9  25  —  8  75 

11  00 

10  50  —11  r,o 
10  25 

6  00 

4  50  —  4  75 

4  00  —  4  50 

6  75  —  6  25 

7  00 

5  25 

5  50  —  4  50 

4  37  —  4  50 

5  00 

4  50  —  4  75 

6  00  —  5  00 

4  50  —  5  25 

5  37  —  4  75 

6  00 

6  00  —  6  50 
6  25  —  5  50 

6  81 

7  00 

9  50  —  9  95 
6  43  —  7  12 
5  59  —  6  12 
5  25 

5  25  —  5  50 
5  50  —  5  37 

5  25  —  5  37 
4  00  —  4  87 
4  21?—  4  62 

3  84 

6  91 
6  25 

4  56i 

5  06t 
4  25 

4  12 

5  00 

8  06  —  3  29 

9  31 

6  56} 

>.  d. 
44  0 
43  0 
86  6 

86  0 
41  0 
63  0 
85  0 

87  6 
43  6 
63  0 
90  0 

$11  00 
8  50 

8  00  —  8  60 

9  50 

10  75 

11  00 
7  25 

7  00  —  7  75 

8  00 

9  00  —  8  00 

7  50  —  6  75 
6  75 

5  25 

6  75 

11  00  —12  00 
10  75  —10  00 

8  25  —  9  00 
T  00  —  3  00 

7  25  —  8  50 

8  62 

10  75  —  9  50 

11  r,0  —10  00 
10  .50  —10  75 

6  00  —  6  25 
4  50 

4  02  —  5  00 
6  25  —  7  00 
6  50 

5  25 
5  00 

4  50 

5  00 

6  00  —  5  50 
5  00  —  5  50 

5  25  —  5  75 

4  75 

6  37  —  6  25 
6  12  —  6  00 

5  50 

6  06J 

8  37 

9  00  —  8  63 
6  12  —  7  12 
5  75  —  6  12 

5  00 

6  06  —  6  34 

5  25  —  5  45 
4  75  —  5  OG 
8  91  —  4  19 
4  18J 

3  83 

6  03 
6  22 

4  87  —  5  12 

5  12  —  5  87 

3  97 

4  20 

5  33 

8  13  —  3  53 
8  81 

6  52i 

..  d. 
43  6 
42  6 
83  0 
85  0 
42  0 
45  0 
36  0 
39  0 
47  6 
62  6 
90  6 
$12  00 
8  60 

8  50 

9  50 

10  50  —  9  75 

10  00  —  9  50 
7  00  —  6  .50 

7  75  —  7  .50 
9  75  —10  00 

8  00 
7  00 

7  12  —  7  50 

5  00  —  6  00 

6  75  —  7  25 

11  00  —10  75 

9  00 

9  00  —10  00 

8  25  —  8  75 
8  50 

8  76 

9  75 
9  50 
9  75 
6  50 

4  50 

6  26  —  5  50 

7  00 
6  .^0 

5  12  —  5  50 
5  00 

4  .50  —  5  00 

5  00  —  5  26 

6  50  —  7  00 

5  60  —  5  75 

6  .50  —  5  25 

5  25  —  5  .50 

6  37  —  5  50 
6  00 

6  .50  —  5  25 
6  12 
9  87 

8  00  —  8  60 
6  90  —  8  45 
6  87  —  6  12 
6  00 

6  62  —  6  87 
4  56} 
4  44 

3  89  —  4  33 

4  60 

3  82  —  4  12 

5  50 
'  5  67 

5  02 

6  00 

3  96 

4  44 

5  70 

8  59  —  8  81 

7  47 

6  49 

..  d. 
43  6 
42  6 
33  0 
84  6 

42  6 

43  3 
86  0 
88  6 
47  6 
56  0 

$18  00 
12  00 
8  50 

8  50 

9  50  —10  00 
9  50 

9  25 

6  .50 

7  .50 
9  00 

8  00 

6  75 

7  25  —  6  76 

6  00 

7  25 

10  75  —11  60 

8  50 

10  25  —10  00 

9  25  —  8  25 

8  75 

9  00 

10  00  —11  00 
9  00 
9  75 
6  50 

4  25 

5  .50  —  7  50 

6  62 
6  75 
5  12 

5  00  —  5  12 
5  00  —  5  25 

5  &') 

6  25  —  7  00 
5  25  —  5  00 
5  25  —  5  00 
5  50 

5  60  —  6  00 

6  87  —  5  75 

5  25 

6  06i 
9  31 

8  25  —  9  00 
8  25  —  8  40 
5  87  —  6  00 

5  00 

6  12  —  6  30 
4  49 

4  25  —  4  50 

4  00  —  4  50 

5  06} 

6  13 
6  45 
5  42 

5  10 
4  33 
4  12 
4  43 

6  61 

8  33  —  8  53 
8  37 
6  69 

•.  d. 
48  0 

42  0 

84*  0 
40  0 

46  0 
87  6 
33  6 

47  6 
59  0 

$13  00 
12  00  —11  .50 
8  50 

8  50  —  9  60 
10  .50  —11  00 
10  .50 

9  00 

6  60 

7  60 

10  00  —10  50 

8  00  —  860 
7  00  —  7  60 
7  00 

6  00  —  6  60 

7  50  —  8  00 

10  26 

9  50 

11  50  —10  50 

8  60<— 10  00 

3  75 

9  50 

11  50  —12  50 
9  .W  —10  00 
9  25 

6  12 

4  25 

7  00  —  6  00 
6  .50 

6  62 

5  5<J  —  5  00 

6  12  —  6  00 
5  60 

5  25  —  5  50 

7  25  —  9  00 

6  00  —  5  25 
5  00 

5  .50  —  5  25 

6  25  —  6  12 

5  75 

6  25  —  5  12 
6  37 

10  62 
9  31  —  9  81 

3  00  —  8  12 
6  25 

6  (X) 

6  46.5—  6  96 

4  12  —  4  37 
4  25  —  4  37 

4  87 
6  91 

5  10 

6  31 
5  25 

5  06i 
4  35 

3  91 

4  no 

6  90  —  7  46 

8  63  —  8  90 

9  31 
6  62 

•.  d. 
42  0 
40  0 

85"0 
42  6 
4«  0 
37  6 
33  6 
47  6 
69  0 
$13  75 
11  50  —10  50 

3  .V) 

9  50  —10  00 

10  (XI 

11  00 

8  W  —  6  50 
650 

7  50 
11  00 

8  25 

7  50 
6  75 

5  50  —  6  00 
750 

11  25 
10  00 
10  25 

10  00  —  7  50 

8  00 

9  26 

12  .50  —13  60 
9  75  —  9  00 
9  00 

6  00  —  626 
460 

6  00  —  6  60 

6  50 

6  25  —  6  00 

4  76  —  5  00 

4  87 

5  27 

6  00 

7  76  —  8  25 
5  25  —  4  62 

5  00  —  5  62 

6  25 

5  76  —  5  50 

5  50  —  5  25 

6  00  —  4  80 
6  75 

11  00 

9  50  —  9  75 

3  31  —  3  50 
6  .561—  5  90 

4  75  —  5  25 
6  42 

4  37  —  4  62 

4  25  —  4  50 

429 

6  06i 

4  76 

6  49 

6  14 

48T 

4  71 

4  15 

5  16 

6  71{—  7  00 
9  12i—  9  25 

8  84 
6  50 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1798 

1794 

1796 

1790 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1808 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1S18 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823.... 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1823 

1829 

1330 

1331 

1,3.32 

1333 

1S.34 

1335 

1836 

1887 

1838 

1339 

1340 

1841 

1842 

IMS 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1349 

1850 

ia51 

1>452  .    

ia53 

19!A 

1,3.J5 

1856 

is  perhaps  about  a  quarter  per  cent.     Wlien  the  husk 

is  se|)aratefl,  but  before  the  grain  i.s  ground,  the  seeds 
receive  the  name  of  groats.  When  ground,  the  dust 
constitutes  oatmeal,  and  it  is  found  in  practice  that 
oats  afford  about  half  their  original  weight  of  meal, 
the  loss  being  the  water  expelled  by  the  kiln-drying, 
the  husk,  and  the  chaff.  The  following  is  Norton's 
analysis  (the  arrangement  being  altered)  of  oats  th.at 
had  been  dried  to  '2V1°.  Perhaps  in  this  drying  the 
loss  of  water  would  be  about  '10  per  cent.  Albumi- 
nous compounds,  19-91  ;  saccharine  do.,  ().S-G.3  ;  oleagi- 
nous do.,  7':5:5;  husk,  2-18  ;  ash,  2-60.  The  pro|)ortion 
of  ash,  principally  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  lime, 
potassa,  and  magnesia,  is  sometimes  in  much  larger 
quantity.  Oatn\eal,  therefore,  contains  considerably 
more  nutritious  matter  than  the  same  weight  of  wheat 


flour.     The  basks  consist  mainly  of  cellulose,  and  are 

almost  never  used   as  human  food.     .3.  Rye  {Semle 

cereale)  has  been  cultivateil  from   time  immemorial, 

and  was  for  a  long  time  much  used  for  bread-making 

in  this  country,  as  it  still  is  (constituting  the  staple) 

in  Russia,  many  parts  of  Germany,  etc.     A  bushel  of 

rye  weighs    altout   54   ]>oun<ls.      Rye  grain   is   very 

coarsely  powdered,  and  the  mixture  of  flour  and  bran 

made  into  fermented   bread,   which   is   <listingnished 

from  other  bread  by  its  black  color.     Tlie  following  is 

t  an  analysis  of  r}-e  flour,  the  water  having  l>een  prev- 

!  iously  exjielled  :  Albuminous  compounds,   lO-o ;  sac- 

'  charine   do.,   78-0  ;    oil,   3-3  ;    s.alts,   6-0,   principally 

j  phosphates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  magnesia;  loss,  2-0= 

i  1000.     These  three  cere.al  grain?  constitute  the  basis 

'  of  the  food  of  the  modern  Kuropean  n:Uii»r~. 
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FloTVers  (Fleurs,  Fr. ;  Blumen,  Ger.)  of  benzoin, 
of  sulphur,  of  zinc,  etc.,  is  the  appellation  given  bj'the 
older  chemists  to  such  substances  as  vrere  obtained  in 
a  pulverulent  or  rather  minutely  crystalline  form  by 
the  process  of  sublimation. 

Flowers,  Artificial,  Manufacture  of.  The 
art  of  representing  by  flowers,  leaves,  plants,  etc.,  veg- 
etable nature  in  her  ornamental  productions,  consti- 
tutes the  business  of  the  artificial  florist.  The  Italians 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  people  in  Europe  who  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  making  artificial  flowers ;  but  of 
late  years  the  French  have  been  most  ingenious  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  Ribbons  folded  io  different  forms, 
and  of  different  colors,  were  originally  employed  for 
imitating  flowers  by  being  attached  to  wire  stems. 
This  imitation  soon  gave  way  to  that  by  feathers, 
which  are  more  delicate  in  texture,  and  more  capable 
of  assuming  a  variety  of  flower-like  figures.  But  a 
great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  dyeing  them  with 
due  vivacity.  The  savages  of  South  America  manu- 
facture perfect  feather  flowers,  derived  from  the  bril- 
liant plumage  of  their  birds,  which  closely  resemble 
the  products  of  vegetation.  The  blossoms  and  leaves 
are  admirable,  whUe  the  colors  never  fade.  The  Ital- 
ians employ  frequently  the  cocoons  of  the  silk-worm 
for  this  purpose ;  these  take  a  brilliant  dye,  preserve 
their  color,  and  possess  a  transparent  velvet}^  appear- 
ance, suitable  for  petals.  Of  late  j*ears,  the  French 
have  adopted  the  finest  cambric  for  making  petals,  and 
the  taflfeta  of  Florence  for  the  leaves.  M.  de  Bernar- 
diere  employs  whalebone  in  ver}'  thin  leaves  for  arti- 
ficial flowers  ;  and  by  bleaching  and  dyeing  them  of 
various  hues,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  imita- 
tions of  nature  to  be  verj'  remarkable. 

The  coloring  matters  used  in  flower  dyeing  are  the 
following :  For  red  ;  carmine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  For  blue ;  indigo  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  and  neutralized  in  part  bj- 
Spanish  whitening.  For  bright  yellow  ;  a  solution  of 
turmeric  in  spirit  of  wine.  Cream  of  tartar  brightens 
all  these  colors.  For  violet ;  archil,  and  a  blue  bath. 
For  lilac ;  archil.  Some  petals  are  made  of  velvet, 
and  are  colored  merely  by  the  application  of  the  finger 
dipped  in  the  dye. 

Flute,  a  wind-instrument  of  great  antiquity,  the 
older  varieties  of  which  are  described  by  Pere  Jler- 
senne  in  his  Ilarmonie  Universelle,  Paris,  1636.  The 
Flute- cc-hec  (disused  for  more  than  a  centurj')  was  of 
various  dimensions.  The  largest  was  a  bass-flute, 
with  a  compass  from  F  in  the  bass-clef,  below  the  first 
line,  up  to  D  below  the  first  line  of  the  treble  clef. 
The  next,  a  tenor-flute,  extended  from  B  flat  on  the 
second  line  of  the  bass  clef  up  to  G  on  the  second  line 
of  the  treble  clef;  and  each  of  these  large  flutes  was 
sounded  through  a  bent  tube,  like  the  S  of  a  bassoon. 
The  alto-flute  reached  from  F  on  the  fourth  line  of  the 
bass  clef  up  to  D  on  the  fourth  line  of  the  treble  clef. 
The  treble-flute  extended  from  F  in  the  first  space  of 
the  treble  clef  up  to  F  two  octaves  above.  These  two 
had  beaks,  like  the  bill  of  a  cock.  But  all  these  flutes 
gave  way,  early  in  the  last  centun,',  to  the  German 
flute,  which,  however,  was  then  ver)-  imperfect  in  its 
intonation,  having  only  one  finger-key.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  various  finger-keys,  for  semitones,  the  Ger- 
man flute  has  been  much  improved  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Like  the  fife,  it  is  blown  by  an  oval  side-hole. 
It  consists  of  four  separable  tubes,  and  has  a  compass 
of  nearly  three  octaves,  from  the  lowest  C  in  the  treble 
clef  upward.  Smaller  flutes  of  this  kind  are  called 
third,  fourth,  and  octave  flutes.  The  octave  flute  is 
the  peccolo,  used  in  modem  orchestras  and  in  military 
music. 

Fluke  is  applied  in  navigation  to  the  broad  part 
of  the  anchor  which  takes  hold  of  the  ground. 

Flux  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Fluss,  Ger.),  signifies  any 
Bubstance  capable  of  promoting  the  fusion  of  earths  or 
metallic  ores  by  heat.     White  flux  is  the  residuum  of 


I  the  deflagration  in  a  red  hot  crucible,  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  nitre,  and  one  of  cream  of  tartar.  It  is 
in  fact  mereh-  a  carbonate  of  potash.  Black  flux  is 
obtained  when  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  tartar  are  de- 
flagrated. It  owes  its  color  to  the  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter of  the  tartaric  acid,  which  remains  unconsumed ; 
the  quantitj-  of  nitre  being  too  small  for  that  purpose. 
The  presence  of  the  charcoal  renders  this  preparation 
a  convenient  flux  for  reducing  calcined  or  oxydized 
ores  to  the  metallic  state.  Limestone,  fluor-spar, 
borax,  and  several  earthy  or  metallic  oxyds  are  em- 
ployed as  fluxes  in  metallurgy. 

Flying  Fish,  a  name  given  to  several  speces  of 
fishes  which,  by  means  of  long  fins,  can  sustain  them- 
selves for  some  time  in  the  air.  The  common  flying 
fish  of  the  Mediterranean  is  thus  able  to  raise  itself  so 
far  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  frequently'  to  throw 
itself  upon  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  but  the  extreme  limit 
of  its  flight  is  confined  to  an  arch  extending  about 
120  feet,  when  the  drj-ing  of  its  fins  necessitates  its 
return  to  its  proper  element.  See  index  to  Ichthy- 
ology, in  Ency.  Brit.,  1856-7. 

Fodder  (Ger.  /utter),  in  agriculture,  the  food 
given  to  quadrupeds,  which  consists  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants,  such  as  the  culmiferous  stems  of  the 
grasses,  the  haulm  of  legumes,  potatoes,  etc. ;  or,  in 
short,  whatever  is  given  as  the  ordinary'  food  is  desig- 
nated fodder;  whereas  corn,  beans,  and  other  articles, 
which  present  nourishment  in  a  more  concentrated 
form,  are  not  included  under  the  term  fodder,  but 
rather  known  as  solid  food. 

Fodder  is  the  name  of  a  weight  formerlj'  used  in. 
the  weighing  of  lead :  it  was  of  various  magnitudes, 
but  most  commonly  amounted  to  about  2400  lbs. 

Fog  (Dan.  Joff),  in  meteorology,  a  dense  vapor 
near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  water.  Fogs,  in  gen- 
eral, are  the  consequence  of  the  nocturnal  cooling  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  air,  by  its  rapid  cooling,  be- 
comes surcharged  with  moisture ;  a  part  of  which 
being  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  cloud,  gives  rise  to 
the  ordinar}'  fog.  During  the  day  the  heat  of  the  sun 
generallj'  disperses  the  fog,  because  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  the  air  is  capable  of  holding  becomes 
more  considerable  in  proportion  as  its  temperature  is 
increased. 

In  calm  weather,  the  surfaces  of  rivers,  lakes,  etc., 
are  frequently  in  the  morning  covered  with  fog.  The 
reason  is  this.  During  the  night  the  air  is  colder  than 
the  water ;  the  strata  of  air  in  contact  with  the  water 
are  consequently  heated,  and  become  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  mixture  of  the  vapor  with  the  air,  to- 
gether with  its  elevation  of  temperature,  re'nders  the 
air  specificalh'  lighter.  It  rises  in  consequence,  and 
mixing  with  the  cold  air  in  the  superior  strata,  is 
cooled,  and  precipitates  its  moisture.  The  cloud  or 
fog  resulting  from  this  precipitation  can  only  rise  to  a 
small  height,  because  the  uniformity  of  temperature  is 
soon  restored.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  winds,  or 
a  great  agitation  of  the  air,  prevent  the  formation  of 
fogs  over  the  surface  of  water.  In  the  equinoctial 
regions,  fogs  sometimes  continue  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year.  Humboldt  relates  that  Lima  is  often 
covered  with  a  fog  half  the  year,  especially  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  ;  and  that  along  the  whole  of 
that  coast  fogs  supplj^  the  place  of  rain,  which  is  ex- 
tremelj'  rare.  In  the  polar  seas  thick  fogs  often  pre- 
vail, even  during  the  warmest  months ;  and  they  are 
so  dense  that  objects  frequently'  can  not  be  distin- 
guished at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  fogs  occur  of  which  the 
cause  is  not  very  well  understood.  In  1783,  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  covered  with  a  dense  fog  during  nearly 
two  months.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1822,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  fog  covered  Paris  and  the 
neighborhood,  which  had  the  odor  of  nitrous  gas ;  it 
continued  about  an  hour.  Drj'  fogs,  or  those  in  which 
no  moisture  is  present,  are  supposed  to  be  the  vapors 
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and  ashes  ejected  by  volcanoes,  and  diffused  in  the  at- 
mosphere by  the  winds. 

Foil  (Fr.  feuille,  or  Lat.  folium,  a  leaf).  This  term 
is  generally  applied  to  varnished  metal.  Common  foil 
is  mantifiU'turcd  as  follows :  a  copper  plate,  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  silver,  is  rolled  out  into  sheets  under 
the  flatting  mill ;  the  silver  surface  is  then  highly  pol- 
ished or  covered  with  a  colorless  varnish.  The  colored 
foils  are  similarly  prepared  with  colored  varnishes. 

Fold  (Sax.fealdi'),  a  temporarj-  inclosure  for  keep- 
ing cattle  or  other  agricultural  animals  together,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  protection  during  night,  or  jointlj' 
for  protection  and  feeding.  Sometimes,  also,  sheep 
are  folded  for  the  purjiose  of  manuring.  The  barrier 
of  which  folds  are  constructed  is  commonly  wooden 
hurdles ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  fold  is  only  to  con- 
tain ewes  and  lambs,  netting  stretched  between  posts 
is  made  use  of,  there  being  a  strong  rope  fixed  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  posts  close  to  the  ground,  to  which 
the  under  edge  of  the  netting  is  attached,  while  its 
upper  edge  is  attached  to  a  rofie  stretched  along  the 
tops  of  the  same  posts.  The  practice  of  folding  sheep 
on  naked  fallows,  with  a  view  to  manuring  them,  is 
still  common  in  several  parts  of  England ;  Ijut  the 
more  improved  .'iheep  farmers  consider  that  it  deterio- 
rates the  wool,  and  impedes  the  fattening  of  the  sheep, 
by  keeping  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
wholly  without  food. 

Folio  (It.  a  leaf),  in  account-books,  signifies  page. 
Thus  fi)lio  7 — written  abridgedly  fo.  7 — -denotes  the 
seventh  page  ;  Folio  recto,  or  F°  R",  signifies  the  first 
page  ;  I'olio  verso,  or  F°  V°,  the  second  page  of  a  leaf.  A 
Ijook  in  folio,  or  simply  a  folio,  is  that  where  the  sheet 
is  only  folded  in  two,  each  leaf  making  half  a  sheet. 

Foo-Chow,  Fou  Tchow  Fou,  or  Fuhchau 
Pu,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien, 
and  one  of  the  five  ports  recently  opened  for  commerce, 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Min  River,  S4  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  9  miles  from  Pagoda  Island,  where 
ships  anchor.  North  lat.  26^  5',  east  long.  119°  20'. 
The  walled  city  is  about  three  miles  from  the  river, 
but  extensive  suburbs  stretch  along  both  its  banks. 
Thej'  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  a  small 
islet  in  the  river  bj-  a  stone  bridge  420  paces  long, 
lined  with  shops,  and  resting  on  solid  stone  piers,  -10 
on  the  northern,  and  9  on  the  southern  side.  Several 
lookout  houses  are  placed  over  the  streets,  or  upon  the 
roofs  of  buildings,  one  of  which  immediately  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  visitor  from  its  height,  and  its 
clock-dial  with  Roman  characters.  Few  vacant  spaces 
occur  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  is  ever\'- 
where  equally  well-built.  Serpentine  canals  divide 
the  country  around  into  plats  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  help  to  drain  the  city,  as  well  as  provide  channels 
for  boats  to  come  up  from  the  river.  These  parts  of 
tlie  landscape  are  dotted  with  hamlets  and  cottages, 
or,  where  the  ground  is  higlier,  with  gr.aves  and  tomb- 
stones. The  maritime  commerce  of  the  city  is  very 
considerable,  and  its  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and 
porcelain  ware  are  extensive.  The  population  of  Fou 
Tchow  Fou  and  suburbs,  is  estimated  at  about  600,000. 

This  port  has  no  direct  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Vessels  enter  at  other  ports,  pay  duties,  and 
receive  a  permit  to  land  goods  .at  Foo-Chow.  The  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  foreign  vessels  during  the 
year  1855  were  over  100,  sliowing  a  large  increase 
over  the  j-ear  immediately  preceding — including,  how- 
ever, coasting  vessels  in  the  opium  trade,  all  of  which 
were  under  tlie  British  flag.  The  trade  of  the  port  is 
said  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  bidding  fair  to  render  it 
the  second  port  in  China  as  regards  foreign  trade, 
Shanghai  being  the  first.  It  already  surpasses  C.inton 
in  commerce  with  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
American  vessels  arriving  at  F'oo-Chow  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1855  was  l'^,  witli  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  1(>,540  tons  ^  clearances  20,  with  a  tonnage 
of  18^020  tons,  and  with  15,100,070  lbs.  of  tea;  of 
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which,  7,674,.3O0  lbs.  were  for  New  York,  52.3,200  lbs. 
for  Boston,  and  0,908.570  lbs.  for  I^ondon. 

A  correspondent  residing  at  Foo-Chow  writes  to  the 
State  Department,  U.  S.,  that  the  tea  exported  in 
American  ships  visiting  this  port  during  the  last  quar- 
ter, amounted  to  4,824,198  Wm.,  valued  at  .*7]5.f)00. 
"  The  entire  number  of  American  ships  which  arrived 
in  18.50  was  ?A,  and  one  ship-<^)f-war,  the  United  .States' 
ship  I^.vant.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  increase  of  for- 
eign trade  at  this  port,  I  would  remark  that  in  the 
j-ear  185.3  (the  year  the  port  was  ojjened  for  trade) 
there  were  only  6  American  ships ;  rn  1854,  there  were 
12  American  ships  ;  in  18.55,  27  ;  and  in  1856,  .34.  The 
whole  number  of  foreign  ships  which  entered  this  port 
in  1853,  was  11 ;  in  18.54  there  were  50;  in  18.5.5,  117; 
and  in  1856, 175.  There  is  very  little  done  in  the  waj* 
of  imports,  except  in  opium.  In  this  article  there  ia 
an  immense  trade,  a  single  firm  selling  in  one  month 
more  than  .$200,000  worth.  Nearly  everj-  firm  in  the 
port  import  opium  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Chi- 
nese authorities.  There  is  scarcely  a  day,  and  never 
a  week  in  the  year,  when  opium  is  not  landed  in  open 
day,  within  10  feet  of  the  door  of  the  custom-house, 
and  of  course  in  full  view  of  the  officers.  There  is,  I 
believe,  an  understanding  between  the  importers  of 
this  article  and  the  officials,  that  the  latter  are  to  re- 
ceive SIO  on  each  chest  landed,  which  amount  goes  to 
tlie  custom-house  oflScers,  and  is  divided  among  them 
from  the  collector  down  to  the  custom-house  boatmen, 
each  receiving  according  to  his  rank." 

Food.  All  substances  susceptible  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  may  come  under  the  denomination  of 
food ;  but  the  proximate  principles  of  organic  l)odie8 
on  which  their  nutritive  powers  depend  are  compara- 
tively few.  Hence,  although  the  articles  employed 
in  different  countries  for  the  support  of  animal  life  are 
almost  infinitely  various,  their  sustaining  powers  may 
be  referred  to  certain  substances  capable  of  being  sep- 
arated and  identified  by  chemical  analyses  and  tests. 
Among  the  proximate  elements  of  vegetable  food  glu- 
ten and  its  modifications,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  lignin 
or  woodv  fibre,  are  by  far  the  most  important ;  and 
among  those  of  animal  food,  albumen,  gelatin,  and 
their  modifications,  together  with  fats  and  oils,  which 
are  common  to  both  kingdoms  of  nature. 

To  illustrate  the  actual  simplicity  of  our  food  as 
compared  with  its  apparent  multifariousness  anxl  com- 
plexity, it  may  suflJce  to  state,  that  wheat  and  almost 
all  the  esculent  grains  consist  principally  of  starch  and 
gluten  ;  that  the  same  ingredients  are  found  in  many 
fruits  and  roots  ;  that  sugar,  gum,  or  a  relation  of 
gum  which  is  called  ^-egetable  jelly,  together  with 
minute  traces  of  aromatic  principles  which  give  flavor, 
and  njore  or  less  abundance  of  water,  and  of  vegetable 
acids,  are  the  chief  component  parts  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  currants,  gooseberries,  and  all  analogous 
tribes  of  fruits  ;  a  verj-  few  also,  contain  oil.  Then, 
as  regards  animal  food,  the  muscular  fibres  of  various 
animals  closely  rescmMe  each  other  in  composition 
and  nutritive  power :  in  some  cases  texture  merely, 
and  in  others  minute  additions  of  foreign  matters,  con- 
fer upon  them  their  relative  digestibilities,  and  their 
different  aspects  and  flavors  :  albumen  or  fibrin,  and 
gelatin,  small  proportions  of  saline  bodies,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  water  are  found  in  them  all. 

It  often  happens  that  the  truly  nutritious  part  of 
food  is  so  combined  with,  or  protected  by  indigestible 
matters,  as  to  escape  the  solvent  powers  of  the  stom- 
ach, unless  previously  prepared  and  modified  by  vari- 
ous chemical  and  mechanical  agents.  Indurated 
woody  fil)re,  for  instance,  or  lignin,  as  chemists  call  it, 
will  often  resist  the  joint  action  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  pass  through  the  aliment.ir\-  canal  with 
scarcely  any  alteration.  The  husks  of  many  seeds 
and  fruits  are  composed  .almost  exclusively  of  this 
I  jnaterial.  This  is  the  case  with  the  kernels  of  the  ap- 
i  pie,  pear,  etc. ;  the  seeds  of  the  corrant,  gooseberry, 
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melon,  and  so  on ;  the  skin,  or  husk  of  peas,  beans, 
etc.,  and  of  wheat,  bariej',  and  oats ;  so  that  unless 
the  woody  part  is  either  broken  down  by  the  teeth,  or 
previously  removed,  the  food  which  it  envelops  is 
protected  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  secretions  of 
the  stomach.  This  is  in  some  respects  a  wise  and  cu- 
rious provision  in  nature  ;  for  birds  in  this  waj'  become 
the  carriers  of  seeds,  which  pass  through  them  not 
onh'  undigested,  but  even  retaining  their  vegetative 
powers  ;  and  in  this  way.  uninhabited  and  sterile  por- 
tions of  the  globe  may  graduallj'  become  clothed  with 
verdure,  and  shrubs,  and  trees.  Bones  are  highly  nu- 
tritive ;  but  unless  broken  into  very  small  fragments 
by  the  masticatory  powers  of  the  animals  which  eat 
them,  they  too,  would  elude  digestion.  In  reference, 
however,  to  the  food  of  man,  much  of  its  digestibilitj' 
and  nutritious  power  is  referable  to  the  important 
chemical  operations  preparatory  to  its  use  which  are 
carried  on  in  the  kitchen :  in  other  words,  cookery  is 
essentially  a  chemical  art ;  and  substances  totally  un- 
fit, in  their  raw  state,  for  reception  into  the  stomach,  are 
rendered  palatable,  digestible,  and  nutritious  by  the 
skill  of  the  cook.  And  here  salt,  and  a  variety  oi  condi- 
ments, as  the}-  are  called,  and  which  are  aromatic  and 
stimulant  substances,  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin,  play 
an  important  part ;  nor  must  the  mere  effect  of  heat  be 
overlooked,  for  it  is  most  important.  Meat,  by  boiling 
and  roasting,  is  not  onl_y  softened  in  its  fibre,  but  new 
substances  are  generated  in  it.  Among  these  a  peculiar 
extractive  matter,  and  osmazome,  or  the  principle  which 
gives  an  agreeable  flavor  and  odor  to  dressed  meat,  are 
especially  recognized.  Nor  are  the  changes  which 
vegetables  sufter  under  the  influence  of  heat  less 
obvious. 

There  is  another  important  point  in  the  historj'  of  our 
food,  namely,  its  ullimate  composition.  We  have  spoken 
of  starch,  sugar,  gum,  albumen,  and  other  substances 
as  the  proximate  principles  upon  which  we  live  ;  but 
what  is  the  ultimate  constitution  of  these  secondarj' 
products,  what  are  their  true  elements  ?  It  is  curious 
that  four  elements  only  are  principall}"-  concerned  in  the 
production  of  our  food.  These  are  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxj-gen,  and  nitrogen.  Among  vegetable  substances, 
gluten  (including  vegetable  albumen)  is  the  only  one 
which  abounds  in  nitrogen ;  gum,  sugar,  starch,  and 
the  rest  are  constituted  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen only  ;  and  what  is  verj'  remarkable  is,  that  in  all 
these  important  principles,  and  also  in  lignin,  tlie  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  bear  to  each  other  the  same  relative 
proportions  as  in  water,  so  that  thej^  may  be  figura- 
tively described  as  compounds  of  charcoal  and  water. 
Now  there  are  two  verj'  curious  points  in  reference  to 
that  part  of  the  chemical  history  of  our  food,  which 
has  been  adverted  to  :  the  one  is,  that  no  animal  can 
subsist  for  any  length  of  time  upon  food  which  is  des- 
titute of  nitrogen  ;  and  the  other,  that  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  different  kinds  of  food  is  absolutely  essential. 
An  animal  fed  exclusively  on  starch,  or  sugar,  or  albu- 
men, or  jelly,  soon  begins  to  suffer  in  health;  peculiar 
diseases  make  their  appearance,  and  his  existence  is 
painful  and  brief;  but  mix  these  together,  and  occa- 
sionally modifj'  their  proportions,  and  he  then  thrives 
and  fattens.  Magendie's  experiments  on  this  subject, 
together  with  those  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  well 
illustrate  this  fact.  Thus,  geese  fed  upon  gum,  died 
on  the  16th  day,  those  fed  upon  starch  on  the  2-Jth,  and 
those  fed  on  boiled  white  of  egg  on  the  46th ;  in  all 
these  cases  they  dwindled  away  and  died  as  if  of  star- 
vation. 

Habit,  as  is  well  known,  will  do  much  in  accustom- 
ing the  stomach  to  particular  descriptions  of  food ; 
many  persons  live  exclusively,  or  almost  so,  on  veget- 
able, others  on  animal  matters,  and  ])articular  kinds  of 
diet  are  forced  on  the  inhabitants  of  manj-  regions  of 
the  globe  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  due  mix- 
ture of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  is  not  only  most 
palatable,  but  most  conducive  to  health.     Nothing  is 


fit  for  food  which  has  not  already  undergone  organiza- 
tion, and  water,  though  an  essential  part  of  the  food  of  all 
animals,  is  obviously  not  in  itself  nutritious,  though  it 
performs  the  extremely  important  function  of  dissolv- 
ing nutritive  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  conveyable  b}' 
the  lacteals  and  other  absorbents  into  the  blood.  No 
compound,  then,  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
oxj'gen,  which  can  be  formed  artificially,  can  consti- 
tute food.  Air,  water,  and  charcoal,  though  involv- 
ing the  elements  of  our  nutriment,  are  themselves  unfit 
for  our  support ;  and  it  is  onlj'  by  passing  through  the 
hidden  processes  which  are  carried  on  in  the  vessels  of 
living  things,  that  they  are  so  recombined  and  mod- 
ified as  to  be  rendered  capable  of  supporting  animal 
life.  It  is  the  vegetable  world  which  commences  this 
wonderful  operation.  Plants  absorb  their  nutriment 
from  the  air  and  from  the  soil ;  they  assimilate  inor- 
ganic as  well  as  organic  matter ;  thej'  become  the  food 
of  the  graminivorous  tribes,  and  from  these  man  de- 
rives the  great  bulk  of  his  animal  food. 

In  speaking  of  the  composition  of  food,  thatof  ?7m7^, 
the  most  important  of  all  food,  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
in  it  nature  has  wonderfuUj'  provided  a  mixture  which, 
though  secreted  by  an  animal,  partakes  also  of  the 
nature  of  vegetable  food,  and  it  presents  a  perfect 
analogy  to  that  combination  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  which  has  been  mentioned  as  most  congenial  to 
the  palate  and  stomach.  The  albumen  or  cnrd  of  milk 
is  a  highly  elaborated  animal  principle,  abounding  in 
nitrogen,  yet,  from  its  attenuated  and  soluble  state, 
easy  of  digestion.  A  second  principle  of  milk  is  what 
is  termed  sugar  of  milk  ;  in  composition  and  properties 
it  resembles  a  vegetable  product,  and  is  intermediate 
between  gum  and  sugar.  The  third  component  of 
milk  is  butter,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  vegetable 
oil  and  animal  fat ;  there  are  certain  saline  and  acid 
substances  in  small  proportion  :  and  all  these  matters 
are  either  dissolved  or  suspended  in  a  large  relative 
proportion  of  water. 


Table  showing  the  average  Quantity  of  Nutritivb 
Matter  in  1,000  Parts  of  several  Varieties  of  Am- 
imal  and  Vegetable  Food. 


Blood 215 

Beef 260 

Veal 850 

Mutton 290 

Pork 240 

Brain 200 

Chicken 270 

Cod 210 

Haddock ISO 

Sole 210 

Bones 510 

Milk 72 

White  of  egg 140 

Wheat 950 

Rice 880 

Barley 920 

Eye 792 

Oats 742 

Potatoes 260 


Carrots 93 

Turnips 42 

Cabbage 73 

Beet-root 148 

Strawberries 100 

Pears 160 

Apples 170 

Gooseberries 190 

Cherries 250 

Plums 290 

Apricots 260 

Peaches 200 

Grapes 270 

Melon 30 

Cucumber 25 

Tamarind 340 

Almonds 6Ji0 

Morels 896 


Tlie  above  table  represents  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  solid  digestible  matter  contained  in  1000 
parts  of  the  different  articles  of  food  which  are  enu- 
merated. When  blood,  for  instance,  is  evaporated  to 
drj-ness,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°,  the 
residue  amounts  to  215  parts  in  1000,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  entirely  composed  of  digestilde  mat- 
ters ;  it  consists  of  albumen  and  coloring  matter,  with 
small  proportions  of  saline  substances.  The  different 
kinds  of  meat  were  dried  in  the  same  way.  The  loss 
of  weight  during  their  desiccation  is  almost  wholly 
referable  to  water ;  and  the  dry  residue  composed  of 
albumen  or  fibrin,  with  some  gelatin,  and  jjcrhaps 
traces  of  fat  and  saline  matters,  represents  the  true 
nutritive  value.  Upon  an  average,  therefore,  the  nu- 
tritive matter  in  a  pound  of  meat  is  not  more  than  four 
ounces.  This,  however,  only  applies  to  raw  meat ;  for 
when  dressed,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  constituent 
water  is  often  dissipated.  The  nutritive  matter  of 
wheat  is  chiefly  starch  and  gluten,  and  in  this  species 
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of  grain  the  gluten  i.s  in  much  greater  relative  propor- 
tion to  the  starch,  than  in  barlej',  oats,  or  rj-e.  In 
rice  there  is  little  else  than  starch.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  great  value  of  wheat  as  an  article  of 
food,  depends  upon  this  exces.s  of  gluten,  wbicli  i.s  a 
nitrogenous  substance,  and  has  not  inaptly  been  termed 
the  vegeto-aninial  principle.  In  the  esculent  roots, 
such  as  carrots  etc.,  but  especially  tumi|)s,  sugar  is 
the  leading  nutritive  matter ;  and  the  common  fruits 
contain  sugar,  gum,  albuminous  matter,  and  acids,  to- 
gether with  a  highly  attenuated  form  of  woody  fibre, 
or  lignin,  which,  in  that  state,  is  jirobablj-  digestible. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ultimate  composition 
of  those  proximate  principles  which  have  been  above 
adverted  to  as  constituting  the  nutritive  part  of  food. 

II.  Table  showin'o  the  ulti.mate  Elkmentabt  Compo- 
sition OF  1,000  Parts  of  the  followi.no  pboximate 
Principlf.8  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Food. 


j      Carbon. 

Hydrojren. 

Oxygen. 

Nilrogen. 

Albumen 

Gelatin 

Fat 

516 
4S;j 
7S0 
609 
454 
557 
4»S 
419 
444 
500 

76 
80 
122 
73 
61 
78 
62 
68 
62 
56 

258 
276 
98 
116 
485 
220 
500 
613 
494 
444 

150 
161 

"'208 

"ik 

Curd  of  Milk.. 
Sugar  of  Milk. 

Starch 

Gluten 

Lignin 

Yearly  Food  of  One  Man. — From  the  army  and  navy 
diet  scales  of  France  and  England,  which,  of  course, 
are  based  upon  the  recognized  necessities  of  large 
numbers  of  men  in  active  life,  it  is  inferred  that  about 
2J  pounds  avoirdupois  of  drj-  food,  per  daj-,  are  re- 
quired for  each  individual ;  of  this  about  three  fourth.? 
are  vegetable,  and  the  rest  animal.  At  the  close  of  an 
entire  year  the  amount  is  upward  of  800  pounds. 
Enumerating  under  the  title  of  water  all  the  various 
drinks — coffee,  tea,  alcohol,  wine,  etc. — its  estimated 
quantitj'  is  about  1500  pounds  per  annum.  That  for 
the  air  received  \iy  breathing  may  be  taken  at  800 
pounds.  With  these  figures  before  us,  saj's  the  Med- 
ical World,  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  case  stands. 
The  food,  water,  and  air,  which  a  man  receives,  amount, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  more  than  .3000  pounds  a-year; 
that  is,  to  about  1^  tons,  or  more  than  20  times  his 
weight.  This  enormous  quantity  may  well  attract  our 
attention  to  the  expenditure  of  material  required  for 
supporting  life.  A  living  being  is  the  result  and  rep- 
resentation of  change  on  a  prodigious  scale. 

Food,  Adulterations  of. — It  has  long  been  known 
that  verj'  fraudulent,  and  sometimes  verj'  unwhole- 
some, adulterations  of  food  are  extensivelj'  practiced  ; 
but  until  lately  it  was  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  pro- 
nounce decidedly  on  the  nature  of  the  fraud  that  had 
been  committed.  Now,  however,  by  means  of  the 
microscope  and  the  chemist's  test-tube,  tliere  is  little 
difBculty  in  so  doing,  and  manj'  important  disclosures 
have  by  their  use  been  made.  The  proprietors  of  tlie 
London  Lancet  employed  Dr.  Hassall  (one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  microscopical  observers  of  our 
day)  to  thoroughl}'  investigate  the  subject,  and  his  re- 
ports have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  that  peri- 
odical. As  he  published  the  names  of  the  different 
trades-people  from  whom  he  bought  spurious  or  adul- 
terated articles  of  food,  and  as  none  of  them  have  suc- 
ceeded in  disproving  (and,  indeed,  very  few  have 
ventured  to  contradict)  any  of  the  statements,  the 
thorough  accuracy  of  the  report  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  tlie  facts  in  this  artifle  arc  based  \ipon  it.  Al- 
though Dr.  Ilassall  purchased  the  articles  of  food , 
that  he  examined  from  London  shop-keepers,  there  i 
can  be  no  doul)t  that  the  same  adulterations  will  be 
found  in  the  provinces.  Indeed,  the  great  adultera-  i 
tors  are  the  wholesale  houses,  who  supply  indiscrimi- 
nately London  and  country  shop-keepers. 

I.  Am'l.TKIJ.VTIONS  OK  AUTICLES  OK  FoOD  NOT 
AVOWEDLY    OF    A    MANUFACTURED    NaTUKE. — Milk,  | 


usually  Rupposed  to  be  much  adulterated,  'm  compara- 
tively little  so.  In  towns,  water  i.s  generally  added  to 
it,  and  a  portion  of  the  cream  is  likewi.se  abstracted; 
but  chalk,  gum,  etc.,  are  verj-  rareh'  emplo3-ed  (as  ha."* 
often  been  alleged)  to  give  the  appearance  of  greater 
strength.  Salted  butter  is  frequently  melted,  and 
when  in  that  state  has  water  added  to  it.  In  this 
manner  50  per  cent  of  water  may,  it  is  said,  ije  incor- 
porated. Lard  is  mixed  uj)  with  water,  potato  flour, 
and  refuse  mutton  fat,  ami  the  amount  of  the  p<jtato 
starch  has  sometimes  \>een  known  to  amount  to  "20  per 
cent.  Oatmeal,  in  London,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is 
extensively  mixed  with  barley  meal ;  the  latter,  aa  it 
contains  so  much  more  water,  only  selling  for  afjout 
half  the  price  of  the  former  ;  but  wheat  flour,  unless  it 
contains  alum,  as  it  perhaps  does,  seems  quite  pure. 
Arrowroot  is  adulterated  to  a  large  extent.  Of  50 
samples  bought  from  London  shops,  Dr.  Hassall 
found  22  to  be  impure  ;  of  these,  10  scarcelj-  contained 
any  arrowroot  at  all,  but  were  made  up  of  sago, 
tapioca,  and  potato  starch  ;  while  in  the  others  there 
was  a  considerable  admixture  of  these  cheaper  articles. 
Raw  sugar  has  many  impurities,  among  which  the 
immense  number  of  acari  with  which  it  swarms  are 
the  most  disgusting ;  Imt  it  is  also  extensively  mixed 
with  flour,  apparenth'  to  make  impure  dark  sugar  ap- 
pear like  purer  and  lighter-colored,  and  perhaps  with 
other  foreign  ingredients.  Loaf-sugar  seems  suffi- 
ciently pure.  Tea  is  in  a  lamentable  state,  for  it  is 
meddled  with  by  both  the  Chinese  and  those  through 
whose  hands  it  passes  here.  With  regard  to  black 
tea,  Dickson  maintains  that  the  Chinese  mix  with 
their  exportations  of  tea  to  this  countrj'  many  mill- 
ions of  pounds  of  leaves  of  other  plants,  which  they 
mix  with  genuine  tea  plants.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, and  even  perhaps  in  this,  the  Chinese  do  not 
adulterate  the  common  lilack  teas,  as  Congou,  Sou- 
chong, and  ordlnari-  Pekoe  ;  but  other  descriptions, 
as  scented  Orange  Pekoe  and  Caper,  are',  almost  with- 
out an  exception,  impure  ;  the  former  by  being  glazed 
with  black-lead,  and  the  Caper  by  being  extensively 
mixed  with  Paddy  and  Lie  tea,  i.  e.,  an  imitation  of 
tea  leaves  obtained  from  other  plants  :  or  by  not  con- 
taining any  tea  leaves  at  all,  i)Ut  altogether  other  leaves 
sprinkled  with  tea  dust,  and  made  up  into  little  masses 
by  means  of  gum,  and  which  masses  are  glazed  with 
plumbago,  turmeric  or  Prussian-blue,  and  the  whole 
sprinkled  over  with  mica,  etc.  But  the  imitation 
Idack  teas  are  also  entirely  made  up  of  the  leaves  of 
indigenous  plants  of  this  country,  as  those  of  sycamore 
and  horse-chestnut,  broken  down,  sprinkled  with  cate- 
chu (to  communicate  tannin"),  dried,  and  coated  with 
gum.  Rut  a  still  more  common  imposition  is  to  pur- 
chase exhausted  tea  leaves,  which  are  sold  at  about 
.'M.  a  11).,  from  hotel-keefiers  and  the  like,  and  attempt 
to  imitate  fresh  tea  by  admixture  with  catechu,  gum, 
sulphate  of  iron,  to  strike  a  dark  color  with  the  cate- 
chu, Prussian-blue,  logwood,  black-lead,  talc,  etc. 
Some  of  these  adulterations,  as  the  Prussian-blue,  for 
example,  are  calculated  to  have  serious  effects  upon 
tlie  health.  Green  teas  are  more  adulterated  than 
black  ones,  a  really  unadulterated  specimen  being  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  They  are  mixed  in  China 
with  leaves  of  other  plants,  and  are  subsequently 
glazed  with  gum,  Prussian-blue,  turmeric,  and  vari- 
ous other  sulistances,  some  of  which  are  verj-  unwhole- 
some. Imitation  green  teas  of  htm\e  manufacture  are 
also  occasionally,  j)erhaps  even  often,  exposed  for  sale. 
CotTce,  until  the  government  interfered  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  a  mi.xture  of  cofl'ee  and  chicory-  as  "coffee," 
almost  invariably  contained  a  large,  and  sometimes  an 
amazingly  large,  admixture  of  chicori-.  Sever,il  con- 
tained, in  addition,  roaste<l  com,  l>eans,  pt^tatoes, 
sometimes  red  ferruginous  earths,  and  other  impuri- 
ties. Ground  chicory  itself,  so  much  employed  to  se- 
cretly mix  with  coffee,  is  itself  an  article  extremely 
adulterated.    Nearly  a  half  of  the  specimens  examined 
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were  largelj'  so,  the  substances  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose being  roasted  wheat,  ground  acorns,  mangel- 
wurtzel,  carrots,  mahogany  sawdust,  and  ferruginous 
earths,  the  two  latter  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing color.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  no  better,  the 
great  majority  of  samples  of  them  being  largely  mixed 
with  sugar,  and  with  potato,  and  other  starch  ;  but  a 
worse  adulteration  is,  that  they  also  contain  coloring, 
earthy  matter,  usually,  probably,  of  a  ferruginous  na- 
ture, but  wliich  sometimes,  perhaps,  have  for  ingredi- 
ents red  lead  and  vermilion,  two  very  dangerous 
ingredients,  .and  tallow  and  other  fats  seem  to  be 
sometimes  mixed  with  them.  The  acknowledged 
substitutes  for  tea,  cotFee,  and  cocoa,  as  EeraleiiM, 
Setnola,  Frince  of  Wales's  Food,  etc.,  etc..  are  very  fa- 
miliar substances.  Du  Barry's  much  vaunted  "  Rev- 
alenta"  is  a  mixture  of  pounded  lentils  and  barley 
meal,  and  the  syrup  that  accompanies  it  is  treacle. 
Bullock's  "  Semola"'  is  the  gluten  of  wheat  with  a 
little  starch  ;  and  "  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Food"  is  po- 
tato tlour. 

Ground  ginger  is  very  commonly,  and  very  largeh' 
adulterated.  Dr.  Hassall  found  three  tifths  of  his 
samples  to  be  so,  the  substances  admixed  being  sago- 
meal,  potato  flour,  common  tiour,  ground  rice,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  mustard  husks,  and  these  generally  con- 
stituting the  greater  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  powder. 
Mustard,  i.  e.,  ground,  is  almost  invariably  adulte- 
rated, the  articles  employed  for  the  purpose  being 
flour  and  turmeric,  and  these  sometimes  constitute 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  article.  Pepper  is  likewise 
very  frequently  mixed  with  linseed  meal,  pea  meal, 
powdered  mustard,  and  other  substances  cheaper  than 
itself.  Cayenne  pepper  is  scarcely  ever  sold  pure ; 
and  as  the  adulterations  employed  are  bisulphuret  of 
mercury,  red  lead,  and  other  mineral  coloring-matter, 
cayenne  pepper  is  often  a  pretty  active  poison.  In 
like  manner,  curry-powder,  of  which  four  samples  out 
of  five  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  frequently  con- 
tains red  lead,  and  is,  therefore,  very  deleterious.  Of 
the  other  spices,  cinnamon  and  mixed  spices  are  often 
impure  ;  but  pimento,  mace,  cloves,  and  turmeric,  are 
almost  always  pure.  Vinegar  was  found  by  Dr.  Has- 
sall to  vsiTx  a  good  deal  in  strength,  and  also  in  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  that  most  of  it  contains  ; 
many  samples  containing  more  of  this  than  was  for- 
merly allowed  when  the  vinegar-makers  were  under 
the  control  of  the  excise  ;  but  some  specimens,  and 
these  very  good  vinegars,  were  found  to  contain  none 
of  it,  and  this  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  by  no  means  necessarv  to  vinegar. 

II.  Adulteratioxs  of  Articles  of  Food  avow- 
edly OF  A  Maxcfactured  Nature. — Although 
some  of  the  above  adulterations  communicate  poison- 
ous properties,  yet  most  of  them  .are  frauds  merely  ; 
some  of  which,  however,  must  press  very  severely 
upon  the  artisan,  to  whom  a  nominally  cheap  article 
is  almost  irresistible.  But  the  adulterations  now  to 
be  noticed  are  all  of  a  deleterious  nature,  and  probably 
produce  an  immense  amount  of  chronic  disease,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  speedy  death.  Evers-  sample  of 
bread — i9  in  number — examined  by  Dr.  Hassall.  con- 
tained alum.  Indeed,  the  sale  of  '"stuff,"  which  is  a 
mixture  of  alum  and  salt,  to  the  bakers,  is  carried  on 
on  a  very  large  scale.  The  object  of  the  baker  in 
using  it  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  affinity  that  it 
has  for  water,  and  thereby  make  the  bread  retain 
more  water  than  it  other\\-ise  would,  and  thus  give 
his  loaves  an  artificial  weight,  and  also  to  whiten  bad 
and  discolored  flour,  and  make  it  pass  for  that  of  supe- 
rior quality.  Each  four-pound  loaf  contains  on  an 
average  82  grains,  and  a  person  consuming  two  such 
loaves  a  week,  introduces  into  his  system  in  that 
period  "2  drachms  and  44  grains  of  alum — a  quantity 
which,  as  alum  is  a  powerful  astringent,  must  be  very 
injurious,  and  w-hich  probably  produces  a  great  deal 
of  the  dyspepsia  of  large  towns.     The  unnecessary' 


quantity  of  salt  employed  by  Imkers  is  also  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  water  among  the  bread  in  unnec- 
essary abundance.  The  pickles  sold  in  Ix^ttles  in  the 
shops  are  very  bad  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  few  of 
them,  if  we  take  the  definition  of  pickle  as  given  in 
the  article  Food,  are  pickles  at  all.  The  vegetables 
are  greened  with  copper,  preserved  with  salt  and  wa- 
ter, .and  packed  into  bottles,  into  which  some  verj- 
weak  vinegar  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  poured. 
Even  the  vegetables  are  not  always  genuine,  and 
white  cabbage  is  dyed  to  pass  for  red,  slices  of  turnips 
made  to  look  like  cucumbers,  etc.  Of  20  specimens 
examined  by  Dr.  Hassall.  the  supposed  vinegar  never 
contained  the  proper  amount  of  acetic  acid,  and  in 
general  only  about  half.  All  contained  oil  of  vitriol, 
and,  which  is  still  worse,  all  (16  were  tested  for  this 
purpose)  salts  of  copper — two  in  small  quantities  only, 
eight  in  much,  one  in  considerable,  three  in  very  con- 
siderable, one  in  highly  deleterious,  and  two  in  imme- 
diately poisonous  amount.  Of  the  extremely  injurious 
effects  upon  the  health  of  those  who  daily  eat  these 
pickles  thus  contaminated  with  copj>er,  there  can  l>e 
no  doubt.  Among  the  s^nnptoms  produced  by  the 
continued  use  of  cupreous  preparations  in  small  doses, 
are  paralysis,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  apparatus,  slow  fever,  and  wasting  of 
the  body.  The  store  sauces  are  extensively  adulte- 
rated. Of  28  samples  of  anchovy  sauce,  23  contained 
Armenian  bole,  a  ferruginous  earth  of  a  full  red  color. 
All  the  samples  of  soy  were  found  to  consist  of  treacle 
and  salt,  or  at  least  nearly  so.  Six  out  of  seven  bot- 
tles of  tomato  sauce  contained  coloring  matter,  in  all 
cases  save  one  Armenian  bole  ;  and  a  very  extensively- 
used  fish-sauce  contains  acetate  of  lime  and  chips  of 
Charred  wood.  Xone  of  the  sauces,  however,  were 
found  to  contain  lead  or  copper.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  preserves  and  jams,  and  33  of  these 
out  of  35  that  were  tested,  were  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  copper,  and  some  of  them  in  verj-  large  amount. 
Fruits  preserved  in  bottles,  too.  nearly  all  had  copper, 
and  French  olives  in  p.orticular  contained  a  large 
amount.  As  in  preparing  bottled  fruits  no  copper 
utensils  are  employed,  the  poison  must  be  deliberately 
added.  This,  too,  must  often  be  the  case  with  pre- 
serves. Articles  of  sugar  confectioner^'  are  perhaps 
most  deleterious  of  all.  Besides  often  containing  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  is  not  wholesome,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  colors  employed  are  virulent  poisons. 
Among  these  m.ay  be  mentioned  red  oxyd  of  lead,  car- 
bonate of  lead,  and  the  chromate  of  lead,  carbonate  of 
copper,  arsenite  of  copper,  and  bisulphuret  of  mercury. 
Accordingly,  from  time  to  time,  cases  of  virulent 
poisoning  follow  the  use  of  these  colored  articles  of 
sug.ar  confectionery.- — E.  B. 

It  is  probably  generally  understood  that  organic 
substances,  that  is,  those  of  vegetable  or  animal  deri- 
vation, can  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
chemical  an.alysis,  as  mineral  substances  can  be. 
They  are  composed  of  few  elements,  carbon,  hj'drogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  but  these  combine  together  in 
complicated  forms  among  themselves,  producing  sub- 
stances of  very  different  properties,  even  when  the 
elements  in  the  aggregate  continue  the  same,  ilore- 
over,  some  subtle  essence,  that  chemical  skill  can  not 
detect,  often  gives  peculiar  characters  to  organic  sub- 
stances. But  Nature  does  not  leave  herself  without 
witnesses  in  the  organic,  any  more  than  ui  the  mineral 
world ;  and  if  these  .are  not  brought  out  by  chem- 
ical researches,  they  must  be  by  some  other.  But 
what  these  could  be  has  been  so  little  suspected,  that 
as,  lately  as  the  year  1850,  when  repeated  remon- 
strances were  addressed  to  the  British  government  to 
prohibit  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  urged  in  the  House  of 
Commons  non-interference  with  the  matter,  on  the 
ground  that  neither  by  chemistry,  nor  by  any  other 
means,  could  the  adulteration  be  detected.     And  this 
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plea,  sustained  by  the  report  of  three  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished chemists  of  the  daj',  was  successful.  But 
Dr.  Hassall  finds,  b)-  the  application  of  powerful  mi- 
croscopes, that  the  identity  of  organic  substances  can 
be  detected,  and  that  even  when  these  are  ground  up 
and  mixed  together,  as  different  kinds  of  flour,  for  ex- 
ample, each  kind  can  be  recognized  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  fine  particles. 
The  principle  was  known  before,  and  was  applied  in 
fossil  botany,  especially  to  the  determination  of  genera 
and  species  of  plants.  Even  when  converted  into 
stone,  the  delicate  organization  still  remains,  and  what 
is  more  wonderful  than  all,  when  fossil  organic  sub- 
stances,'like  anthracite,  are  consumed,  the  ashes  re- 
veal to  the  microscope  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  family 
of  plants  which  produced  the  coal.  Thus  faithfully 
and  indeliblj'  does  Nature  record  and  preserve  the  evi- 
dences of  her  operations  in  the  remotest  geological 
epochs.  By  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Hassall,  the 
microscope  has  become  a  most  convenient  and  efficient 
aid  to  organic  analysis,  and  while  greatly  adding  to  its 
precision,  wonderfully  simplifies  and  reduces  the  cost 
and  labor  of  the  process.  Illustrating  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  liis  investigation,  we  find  throughout 
the  book  numerous  diagrams  representing  the  appear- 
ance imder  the  microscope  of  the  various  substances 
submitted  to  his  examination.  We  see  the  genuine 
ground  coffee  and  the  genuine  chicory  root,  and  the 
mixture  of  these  and  roasted  wheat,  beans,  and  pota- 
toes, plainly  exposed  in  samples,  that  had  been  pur- 
chased with  such  high-sounding  names  as  "  Delicious 
Family  Coffee" — really  one  fourth  coffee  and  three 
fourths  chicory  ;  "  Coffee  as  in  Frnnce" — principally 
chicory;  '■'■Fine  Ceylon  Coffee'' — very  little  coffee,  a 
great  deal  of  chicorj-  with  some  roasted  corn  (wheat  ?) 
"  Celebrated  Jamaica" — verj'  little  coffee  ;  principally 
chicory.  "  Fine  Java  Coffee" — much  chicory  and  some 
roasted  potato  j  very  little  coffee.  And  so  through 
the  various  articles  of  diet,  as  tea,  cocoa,  sugar, 
milk,  flour  and  bread,  V)utter,  arrowroot,  condiments, 
pickles,  confectioneni^,  bottled  fruits,  liquors,  and 
drugs.  In  many  of  them  the  results  of  chemical  as 
well  as  microscopic  examinations  are  given,  each 
serving  to  aid  the  other,  and  together  leaving  little  to 
be  desired  in  the  thoroughness  and  exactness  of  the 
researches. 

Coffee. — Thirty-four  samples  of  this  were  examined 
by  Dr.  Hassall,  of  which  thirty-one  were  adulterated 
— all  of  the  thirty-one  ■with  chicory — twelve  with 
roasted  wheat  in  addition ;  one  of  them  contained  bean 
and  one  potato  flour.  In  many  instances  the  coffee  was 
present  in  very  small  quantities  ;  in  some  it  amounted 
to  one  fifth,  one  third,  and  so  on.  But  coffee  is  also 
adulterated  with  other  substances.  In  1851  there  were 
offered  for  sale,  at  about  two  cents  a  pound,  by  a 
Scotch  house,  eighty  tons  of  ^'coffina,"  a  substance 
imported  expressly  for  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  and 
described  as  the  highly  nutritious  seed  of  a  Turkish 
plant.  It  proved  on  examination  to  consist  of  the 
roasted  seeds  of  some  leguminous  plant,  probably  a 
lentil,  and  was  no  doubt  prepared  from  an  importa- 
tion of  100  tons  of  lupine  seeds,  which  arrived  a 
little  before  at  Glasgow  from  Egypt.  The  same  firm, 
it  appears,  was  offered,  about  the  same  time,  .'iOO  tons 
of  foreign  acorns,  at  about  a  cent  per  ll>.  for  the  same 
purpose,  no  doubt,  of  adulterating  coffee.  Oak  bark 
tan  and  exhausted  tan  are  also  used,  and  the  baked 
livers  of  horses  and  cattle.  Horse  liver  appears  to  be 
preferred  for  coflFee  to  ox  liver,  and  brings  a  higher 
price.  In  London,  there  are  men  whose  business  is  to 
bake  and  grind  these  articles.  It  is  stated  that  these 
animal  mixtures  make  the  coffee  go  further,  and  thus 
increase  its  value.  Chicory  is  a  harmless  sort  of 
mixture,  unless  it  operates  to  produce  diarrhea ;  it  is 
the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  dandelion  family,  contains 
no  active  element  like  that  of  coffee,  and  no  doubt 
greatly  diminishes  the  evil  efl'ects   attributed  to  the 


free  use  of  coffee.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  its  u.se 
ought  to  be  encouraged  ;  but  as  it  is  worth  only  one 
fifth  or  a  quarter  as  much  as  coflfee,  the  purchaser 
would  naturally  prefer  to  liuy  the  articles  separatelj-, 
and  mix  them  to  suit  himself.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the 
chancellor  already  referred  to,  appears  to  have  a  high 
opinion  of  its  nutritive  properties ;  but  the  value  of 
his  opinion  is  somewhat  lessened  from  the  question 
having  been  raised,  whether  he  was  not  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  great  crops  of  chicory  grown  in  York- 
shire, as  well  as  from  his  zealous  efforts  to  sustain  the 
practice  of  this  adulteration.  But  Professor  Beer,  an 
eminent  oculist  of  Vienna,  is  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
tinual use  of  chicory  seriously  affects  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  gives  rise  to  blindness  from  amaurosis.  In 
this  city  there  are  manj-  like  Sir  Charles  Wood,  who 
rather  prefer  chicorj' ;  but  it  is  not  so  extensively 
used  for  adulterating  coffee  as  a  small  variety  of  dried 
pea.  In  the  great  coffee-roasting  establishments  this 
may  be  seen  in  large  quantities,  openly  exposed,  just 
as  if  the  mixing  a  cheap  and  inferior  article  with  one 
of  considerable  value,  to  sell  at  nearly  the  cost  of  the 
latter,  was  an  honest  business.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  chiccorj',  used  to  adulterate  coffee,  is  itself  adul- 
terated ■with  still  cheaper  materials.  It  is  sold  in 
powder,  and  this  is  found  to  consist  in  part  of  other 
matters  used  for  adulterating  coffee,  not  excepting  the 
baked  livers.  Carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  and  mangel 
wurtzel  are  roasted  and  ground  for  the  same  purpose. 
One  witness  before  the  Parliamentary-  committee  tes- 
tified to  having  manufactured  in  one  year  700  tons  of 
carrots  into  chicory.  Burned  sugar  and  Venetian 
red  are  used  to  give  the  proper  color  of  coffee. 

Tea. — Tea  is  extensively  adulterated  in  China,  in- 
ferior qualities  being  made  to  resemble  closely  the 
most  valuable,  by  mixtures  of  highly  deleterious  in- 
gredients, and  foreign  substances  introduced,  as  leaves 
of  trees  of  various  kinds,  to  take  the  place  of  genuine 
tea  leaves.  Some  of  these  are  candidly  sold  by  the 
Chinese  with  the  name  of  "  Lie  Teas,"  or  when  mixed 
■with  other  teas,  the  proportion  is  stated  of  each.  The 
Souchongs  and  Congous  imported  into  England  are 
said  to  be  rarely  adulterated  ;  but  the  black  Gunpow- 
ders, Capers  or  Chulons  and  scented  Orange  Pekoe, 
are  rarely  otherwise  than  adulterated.  In  detecting  the 
strange  leaves  and  determining  ther  names,  the  mi- 
croscope is  particularly  useful.  The  green  color  of 
the  Twankay,  Hyson-skin,  Young  Hyson,  Hyson,  Im- 
perial, and  Gunpowder  imported  into  England,  is 
stated  to  be  imparted  without  exception  In-  artificial 
coloring  matters,  such  as  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  Prussian 
blue,  turmeric,  and  China  clay.  Indigo  and  sulphate 
of  lime  are  also  used,  the  last  for  fixing  the  color. 
The  Chinese  exhibit  great  skill  in  the  mixture  of  the 
coloring  matters  to  produce  the  desired  shade,  and  also 
a  remarkable  readiness  to  execute  the  orders  for  any 
tea  required,  though  it  amounts  to  many  times  the 
quantity  of  all  this  tea  grown.  It  must  be  admitted 
also  that  they  are  not  much  more  restrained  by  any 
conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  consequences  that 
may  result  from  their  poisonous  coloring  mixture,  than 
those  "  outside  barbarians"  who  practice  similar  arts 
in  Christian  countries.  In  England,  besides  the  poi- 
sonous prussiates,  it  appears,  from  some  seizures  that 
have  been  made  by  the  excise  officers,  that  for  the 
facing  of  tea,  or  giving  the  outside  gloss  to  the  leaves, 
the  highly-poisonous  substances,  carbonate  and  arse- 
nite  of  copper,  and  chromate  of  lead  are  used.  Of 
the  teas  purchased  in  London  and  examined,  it  is 
found  that  some  are  made  up  of  exhausted  tea-leaves 
by  the  use  of  gum.  and  these  are  artificially  glazeil 
and  colored;  tliat  the  coloring  matters  are  more  in- 
jurious than  those  useil  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  tea.  both  black  and  green,  to  be 
fabricated  from  British  leaves,  which  possess  none  of 
the  properties  of  tea  leaves.  The  detection  of  the 
adulterations  of  tea  is  not  very  difficult,  some  being 
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made  by  the  microscope,  and  some  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses. Sand,  which  is  added  to  the  Lie  tea,  is  de- 
tected by  the  increased  weight  of  the  ashes.  These 
should  amount  to  only  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  tea,  but  they  are  found,  in  some 
impure  articles,  to  weigh  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole. 

Sugar. — Sugars  are  verj'  little  adulterated,  even 
with  sand,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case.  This  is  easily 
detected  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in  water,  w^hich  wUl 
also  expose  any  other  insoluble  foreign  substance. 
But  though  not  mixed  with  other  matters,  the  brown 
sugars  of  commerce  are  stated  to  be  in  general  vmfit 
for  human  consumption,  from  the  numerous  acari,  or 
small  mites,  which  infest  them.  The  magnified  repre- 
sentations of  these  upon  the  pages  of  Dr.  Hassall's 
book,  are  pictures  of  an  animal  that  can  be  called  ex- 
tremely hideous  and  disgusting  ;  and  our  impressions 
of  it  do  not  become  anj'  more  favorable,  when  we 
learn  that  this  acarus  sacchari  is  of  the  same  family  as 
the  acarus  scabei,  or  itch  insect,  only  larger  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  formidable  organization  than  his 
brother ;  and  further,  as  those  grocers,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  "  handling"  sugars,  are  said  to  be  subject  to 
a  pecidiar  affection  of  the  skin,  a  disease  that  is  conse- 
quenth'  called  the  "grocer's  itch,"  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  family  traits  run  through  all  the  members, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  sugar-loving  acarus  does 
not  belie  his  qualities.  Sugar  would  seem  to  be 
thickl}-  populated  with  them,  for  it  is  stated  that  they 
may  "  be  seen  of  all  sizes,  that  is,  in  all  the  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  in  everj'  condition  ;  some  alive, 
others  dead ;  some  entire  and  others  broken  into  frag- 
ments ;  bodies  here,  legs  there."  Happily,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  refining  these  sugars  and  the  more  impure 
molasses,  such  substances,  if  thej'  do  not  all  turn  to 
sugar,  are  removed  with  the  scum,  and  not  a  trace  of 
their  existence  is  detected  in  the  pure  white  article. 

3Iilk. — The  adulterations  of  milk  are  of  a  more  seri- 
ous character  than  any  of  those  we  have  noticed ;  and 
there  are  few,  but  those  who  profit  bj'  the  sinful  prac- 
tice of  contaminating  the  food  given  to  infants  and 
invalids,  that  will  not  welcome  any  new  method  of  de- 
tecting and  exposing  the  imposture.  It  is  now  some 
years  since  public  attention  in  this  city  was  directed  to 
this  subject,  and  a  general  hope  was  entertained,  that 
by  the  hydrometers  and  lactometers  then  introduced, 
the  adulterations  might  be  exposed  and  prevented : 
but  from  the  difference  in  the  composition  and  specific 
gravity  of  natural  milk  in  its  diflerent  conditions,  the 
subject  was  found  to  be  attended  with  serious  difficul- 
ties, and  we  believe  the  use  of  the  instruments  was 
given  up ;  at  least  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject for  a  long  time,  and  the  public  appear  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  a  state  of  hopeless  indifference  and  submis- 
sion to  the  evil,  which  appears  irremediable.  And  this 
when,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  quality  of  milk 
served  to  us  at  some  of  the  eating-houses  of  respecta- 
ble reputation— stuff  of  thin,  bluish  consistency,  that 
sends  a  sickly  scum  over  the  surface  of  the  "tea  or 
coffee  it  is  poured  upon — we  might  well  doubt  whether 
we  are  in  any  better  condition  than  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  when  it  was  estimated  that  all  the  cows  sup- 
plying it  with  milk  were  insufficient  to  give  to  each 
person  more  than  about  a  tahle-spoonful  per  daj\  For 
if  this  is  noticed  in  houses  of  respectable  reputation, 
how  is  it  likely  to  be  in  those  of  the  poorer  class  ?  and 
what  sort  of  milk  do  the  children  of  the  poor  probably 
get,  that  is  bought  by  their  parent.s  at  those  comer 
groceries  where  it  can  lie  had  the  cheapest  ? 

The  difficulty  of  detecting  the  degrees  of  adul- 
teration in  milk  Ls  owing  to  its  complex  nature  and 
the  different  properties  it  possesses,  as  its  ingredi- 
ents change  their  condition  or  are  removed,  as  tlie 
cream,  for  instance,  is  taken  off'  when  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  the  skim-milk  is  left  proportionally  heav- 
ier than  when  this  lighter  substance  was  mixed  With 
it.     If  water,  which  is  as  heavy  as  or  heavier  than 


the  cream,  be  now  made  to  replace  it,  the  substitution 
can  not  be  detected  by  any  difference  of  specific  grav- 
it}^  This  test  must  therefore  be  employed  with  an- 
other to  determine  the  quantity  of  cream.  This  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  a  graduated  tube  called  a  lac- 
tometer, in  which  the  cream,  by  standing  some  time, 
collects  in  the  upper  end,  and  its  proportion  is  at  once 
seen  to  the  milk  at  the  lower  end.  Good  milk  should 
show  about  9-lOOths  by  measure  of  cream,  and  tested 
by  the  hydrometer  should  indicate  from  1026  to  1030 
specific  gravity',  water  being  1000.  To  these  tests  and 
the  more  complicated  ones  of  chemical  analysis,  are 
now  added  those  of  the  microscope,  by  which  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  relative  richness  of  different 
samples  by  comparison.  Cream  is  seen  to  be  full  of 
globular  fatty  bodies,  which  are  of  large  size  and 
closelj-  collected  together;  good  milk  has  similar 
globules,  but  smaller  and  not  so  closely  united  ;  while 
in  adulterated  milk  they  are  scattered  like  the  stars  in 
a  clear  night.  Foreign  substances,  as  sheep's  brains, 
are  indicated  by  appearances  like  nebulie  among  the 
stars,  intermixed  with  a  multitude  of  comets.  But  to 
follow  out  this  subject,  one  should  turn  to  the  book 
itself,  in  which  it  is  fully  treated.  The  result  of  the 
examination  of  twenty-six  samples  of  London  milk 
was  that  twelve  were  genuine,  but  of  these  two  showed 
a  deficiencj'  of  cream ;  and  that  fuurteen  were  adul- 
terated, principallj'  with  water,  which  ranged  from  10 
to  50  per  cent.  It  would  be  curious  to  have  a  series 
of  such  examinations  of  New  York  milk  to  compafe 
with  this  of  the  London.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  Yankee  ingenuity'  would  be  found  as 
far  ahead  of  the  British  in  this  respect  as  the  British 
were  ahead  of  the  Chinese  in  adulterating  tea.  Cer- 
tainly, we  need  such  an  investigation,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  had. 

Flour. — Flour  is  probably  much  more  adulterated  in 
England  than  it  is  in  this  country.  In  this  article  we 
are  more  likely  to  suffer  by  short  weight  than  by  sub- 
stitutes of  inferior  ingredients.  It  is  possible  that 
damaged  flour  may,  however,  be  mixed  with  good,  or 
by  adulterations  with  various  matters  be  made  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  good  flour.  The  unwise  pref- 
erence, so  universal,  for  flour  extremely  white,  leads  to 
the  mixture  of  alum  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
appearance  ;  and  the  baker  frequently,  ignorant  that 
the  miller  had  anticipated  his  worthy  object,  adds  a 
second  dose  of  alum  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
loaf.  The  effect  of  alum  is  to  make  the  bread  indi- 
gestible, causing  aciditj'  and  dyspepsia — ^besides,  it  en- 
aViles  the  baker  to  add  other  articles,  which  are  them- 
selves cheap  substitutes  for  flour,  and  cause  the  bread 
to  take  up  more  water,  thus  adding  to  its  weight. 
Liebig  remarks  upon  the  indigestible  quality  of  London 
bread ;  and  he  noticed,  when  in  the  alum  works  at 
Glasgow,  quantities  of  finely-ground  alum  prepared 
for  the  London  bakers.  Aware  of  its  injurious  effects, 
he  recommended  a  substitute  of  lime  water,  which 
would  produce  the  useful  without  the  injurious  ef- 
fects ;  and  his  recommendation  has  been  to  some  ex- 
tent adopted.  We  know  nothing  of  the  practices  of 
our  bakers  in  these  matters,  but  the  thing  might  be 
easily  investigated.  In  the  country,  particular!}'  in 
New  England,  whfere  the  bread  is  almost  universally 
bad,  the  greatest  evil  is  probably  in  the  free  use  of 
carbonate  of  potash  or  saleratus.  Fifty-three  samples 
of  London  bread  were  examined  by  Dr.  Ilassall,  all 
of  which  contained  alum.  Fraud  was  detected  almost 
as  universallj-  in  the  weight  of  the  loaves.  In  Edin- 
burg  an  excellent  police  act  prevails,  requiring  the 
bakers  to  stamp  tlio  weight  ui)on  all  the  loaves  they 
sell.  The  magnified  representations  in  Dr.  Hassall's 
work  of  the  different  flours  und  tlieir  adulterated  mix- 
tures, as  the)'  appear  under  the  microscope,  are  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Various  preparations  of  farinaceous  aiiiicles  for  the 
food  of  invalids  have  been  largely  introduced  into  the 
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English  market  of  late  years,  and  many  of  them  have 
found  their  waj"-  to  this  countrj',  with  the  hif^li-sound- 
ing  names  they  were  christened  with  there.  The  most 
famous  and  highly  esteemed  of  these  are  Whnrirm^s 
Ervalcntri,  and  I)u  Barri/s  lievalenta  Arahira.  They 
sold  in  Enghind  at  2».  9d.  per  pound,  or  about  fi7  cents. 
These,  examined  under  tlie  microscope,  prove — the 
former  to  he  a  mixture  of  the  French  or  German  lentil, 
which  is  almost  precisel)'  the  same  thing  as  the  com- 
mon pea,  and  the  remainder  a  substance  resemliling 
Indian-corn  meal,  hut  possibly  the  meal  of  the  Sor- 
ghum. The  latter  was  composed  of  the  red,  or  Ara- 
bian lentil,  and  l)arley-flour.  Another  sample  of  it 
showed  some  sugar,  and  a  third  some  salt,  and  also  ap- 
peared to  be  flavored  with  celerj'  seed.  Edwards 
Brothers'  Arabian  Revalenta,  at  Is.  (24  cents)  per 
pound,  was  ascertained  to  consist  of  lentil  powder — 
probabl}-  of  the  red  and  yellow  lentil  mixed.  Lentils, 
it  seems,  being  somewhat  cheaper  than  peas,  are  sup- 
plied to  the  work-houses  for  the  preparation  of  soup 
for  the  paupers.  It  is  certainly  a  much  more  profita- 
ble operation  to  convert  them  into  Bevnlenta,  and  sell 
them  at  C>7  cents  per  pound,  or  export  them  in  this 
form  to  this  country,  where,  we  believe,  by  our  own 
experience,  when  acting,  some  time  since,  under  med- 
ical advice,  they  cost  half  a  dollar  for  a  small  paper, 
possibly  weighing  half  a  pound.  In  London,  where 
these  valuable  lentils  can  be  easily  procured  at  8  cents 
per  ([uart,  the  preparation  may  be  made  by  mixing  to 
a  uniform  powder  red  or  Arabian  lentil  flour,  2  pounds; 
barley  flour,  1  pound ;  salt,  3  ounces.  This  prepara- 
tion will  contain  all  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
Jievalenta,  and  cost  four  cents  per  pound.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  no  Arabian  lentils ;  but  Dr.  Ilassall 
has  given  another  recipe,  equally  good,  designed  for 
such  contingences,  and  of  which  we  can  easily  avail 
ourselves,  viz. :  Pea  flour,  2  lbs. ;  Indian-corn  flour, 
1  lb. ;  salt,  3  oz.  Jlix  as  before.  We  do  not  know 
whether  such  choice  preparations  as  Prince  Arthur's 
Farinaceous  Food  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Food, 
would  ever  be  allowed  to  come  to  this  country'  to  nour- 
ish republican  bal)ies ;  but,  by  great  good  luck,  we 
possess  the  materials  of  this  royal  diet,  as  Dr.  Has- 
sall's  microscope  proves  the  one  to  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  baked  n-heat  flour,  and  the  other  of  potato 
flour.  Maidman's  Nittritious  Farina  consists  entirelj' 
of  potato  flour,  artificiallj'  colored  of  a  rosy  tint. 

Spices. — Caj'enne  pepper  is  very  generally  adulterat- 
ed, and  frcqueutlj'  with  red  lead,  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Vermilion,  or  the  siilphuret  of  mercury,  is  some- 
times used  for  the  same  purpose.  As  mineral  poisons 
are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  finally  produce 
very  serious  consequences,  if  taken  frequently,  even  in 
small  quantities,  this  adulteration,  as  the  similar  treat- 
ment of  colored  confectionery,  is  one  of  the  most  repre- 
hensible forms  of  this  vile  system.  Instances  of 
poisoning  from  these  causes  are  known,  and  also  from 
cheese  poisoned  by  red  lead,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  annotto  used  to  color  the  cheese.  This  color- 
ing ingredient  in  cheese  and  butter  is  an  entirely  use- 
less addition  to  these  articles,  possessing  no  good 
properties  of  its  own ;  but  being  frequently  made  the 
vehicle  of  introducing  its  different  adulterating  mix- 
tures, its  use  ought  to  lie  aliandoned. 

Spices  are  to  a  considerable  extent  adulterated, 
and  probably  as  much  so  in  this  country  as  in  En- 
gland. Of  21  samples  of  ginger.  15  were  thus  im- 
pure, the  mixtures  consisting  of  the  meal  of  sago, 
tapioca,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice ;  also,  Cayenne  pepper, 
mustard  husks,  and  turmeric  powder,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  constituted  the  principal  part  of 
the  article.  Every  one  has  noticed  in  cinnamon  the 
hard,  tasteless  bark,  thicker  than  that  which  has  the 
genuine  flavor,  but  otherwise  much  rosemtiling  it. 
This  is  the  bark  of  the  cassia,  a  tree  of  the  same  genus 
as  that  which  produces  the  cinnamon  bark,  but  of 
very  inferior  quality.     It  is  largely  mixed  with  cinna- 


mon, but,  even  in  the  ground  state,  is  easily  detected 
bj-  the  microscope.  Of  12  samples  of  whole  cinna- 
mon examined,  seven  proved  genuine,  and  five  were 
nothing  but  cassia ;  and  of  19  samples  ©f  the  ground 
article,  only  six  were  genuine — three  consi.'^ted  entirely 
of  cassia,  three  of  cassia  adulterated,  and  seven  of  cin- 
namon adulterated.  The  adulterating  mixtures  were 
baked  wheat  flour,  sago,  meal,  potato-flour,  and  arrow- 
root. In  his  examination  of  the  nutmeg.  Dr.  Hassall 
does  not  appear  to  have  found  any  of  the  famous 
wooden  imitations  ;  but  a  French  author  he  quotes, 
states,  that  "  nutmegs  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
riddled  nuts,  eaten  by  insects,  and  l)ecome  brittle  ;  the 
small  apertures  are  then  closed  with  a  kind  of  cement, 
formed  of  flour,  oil,  and  the  powder  of  nutmegs.  This 
paste  has  even  served  to  fabricate  false  nutmegs,  ino- 
dorous and  insipid."  These  qualities  without  doubt, 
characterize  the  Connecticut  article  also,  and  wUl  en- 
al)le  any  one  to  detect  it.  Dr.  Hassall's  advice  to 
soak  them  in  water,  when,  of  course,  they  would  read- 
ily break  down,  would  not  apply  to  these. 

To  present  this  sut)ject  in  its  most  revolting  features, 
it  would  he  necessarj'  to  earn.-  out  this  description 
through  the  long  list  of  liquors  and  drugs ;  and  the 
data  for  this  miglit  easily  be  furnished  to  considerable 
extent  from  materials  already  at  hand  of  our  own 
operations,  without  drawing  upon  those  so  abundantly 
provided  in  the  book  l>efore  us.  IJut  enough  has  al- 
ready been  said  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  (if 
there  be  anj-where  incredulity  on  this  subject),  that 
whatever  we  purchase  to  eat  or  to  drink,  or  to  admin- 
ister as  medicine,  we  have  no  security  that  we  obtain 
the  article  we  ask  and  pay  for.  The  chance  is  decid- 
edly against  us  in  all  articles,  which  skillful  ingenuity 
can  imitate  successfully,  even  if  it  be  necessary-  to  re- 
sort to  dangerous  poisonous  substances.  The  laws 
afford  little  protection,  though  they  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  the  evil. 

But  besides  the  repugnance  we  naturally  feel  to  being 
cheated  and  poisoned,  there  are  evils  of  greater  conse- 
quence brought  upon  the  community  by  the  toleration 
of  these  practices,  that  should  rouse  a  higher  indigna- 
tion. These  are,  that  loose  state  of  morals  the  system 
encourages,  and  the  lowering  of  the  respect  which 
should  attach  to  the  mercantile  profession.  The  en- 
couragement, too,  of  the  unscrupulous  trader,  by  the 
advantages  of  profit  it  gives  him  over  the  honest  ; 
thus  driving  the  latter  out  of  a  business  in  which  com- 
petition is  not  open  to  him.  Then,  again,  its  evil  effects 
upon  the  poor,  who,  ignorant  of  these  frauds,  fall  help- 
lessh-  into  the  snares  of  those  who  sell  at  the  lowest 
rates.  Judging  from  the  qualities  of  articles  sold  by 
"  respectable"  traders,  it  is  probable  we  have  little  idea 
of  what  is  palmed  off  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  city  like  this,  in  the  cheap  shops  frequented 
by  the  poorer  classes.  Our  newspapers  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  more  prominent  frauds  committed  upon 
unsuspicious  strangers  liy  the  emigrant  runners;  but 
of  this  under-current,  which  is  filching  without  cessa- 
tion the  hard  earnings  of  the  multitudes,  poisoning 
health  and  morals  alike,  reducing  the  standard  of  mer. 
cantile  integrity,  and  taking  from  the  mouths  of  the 
sick  and  of  the  infants  those  most  nutritious  fixHls  na- 
ture has  kindly  provided  for  their  benefit — of  this  we 
hear  little  mention.  The  disease  lies  too  deep  and 
works  too  insidiously  for  its  eradication  to  be  hoped 
for.  But  this  is  not  so.  There  is  a  cure  for  it ;  and 
this  cure  is  the  one  adopted  by  Dr.  Ha.*sall.  Let 
those  who  have  the  skill,  and  the  time,  and  the  taste 
for  such  pursuits,  adopt  the  course  he  followed.  Let 
purdiases  of  articles  likely  to  l>e  adulterated  be  made 
in  various  places,  and  the  results  of  their  examinatlin 
be  exposed,  together  with  the  names  of  the  tradesmen 
selling  them.  There  is  no  fear  but  one  would  l>e  sus- 
tained in  this.  All  honest  dealers  would  encourage 
it ;  for  it  would  restore  them  to  their  rightful  position. 
The  dishonest  could  not   help  themselves.      Such  a 
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cciurse,  steadily  pursued  by  a  few  individuals,  would, 
we  believe,  soon  produce  as  marked  a  change  in  this 
citj'  as  it  has  done  in  London.  If  one  would  under- 
take it,  others  would  be  likelj'  to  follow.  The  field  is 
large,  and  will  accommodate  many  laborers.  We 
wish  a  commencement  might  soon  be  made  upon  milk. 
—See  Adulterations  Detected  ;  or,  Plain  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Discovery  of  Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine. 
By  Arthur  Hill,  Hassall,  M.  D.  :  London,  1857. 
II.  Bailliere,  New  York. 

Foot,  a  measure  of  length  derived  from  the  length 
of  the  human  foot,  and  consisting  of  12  linear  inches. 
For  its  length  in  different  countries,  see  Weights  axd 
Measures. 

Fore.  The  sea  term  for  the  part  of  the  ship  near 
the  head. 

Fore  and  Aft  implies  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  head  and  stern ;  also,  the  whole  of  the  vessel  gen- 
erally. 

Forecastle,  that  part  of  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship 
forward  of  the  foremast ;  also,  in  merchant  vessels, 
the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  under  the  deck,  where 
the  sailors  live. 

Foreigner,  the  natural-bom  subject  of  a  foreign 
state. 

Forelock,  in  nautical  language,  a  flat  wedge  of 
iron,  driven  through  the  end  of  a  bolt  to  prevent  its 
drawing. 

Foremast,  the  forward  mast  of  all  vessels. 

Forestalling,  mlaw,  is  described  to  be  the  buying 
or  contracting  for  any  merchandise  or  victual  coming 
in  the  way  to  market ;  or  dissuading  persons  from 
bringing  their  goods  or  provisions  there  ;  or  persuad- 
ing them  to  enhance  the  price  when  there.  This,  as 
well  as  engrossing,  which  is  the  buying  up  of  large 
quantities  of  corn,  or  other  dead  victuals,  with  intent 
to  sell  them  again,  and  regrating,  the  buj-ing  up  of 
such  commodities  in  any  market,  and  selling  them 
again  in  the  same  market,  or  within  four  miles  of  it, 
was  looked  upon  as  injurious  to  the  public,  by  unneces- 
saril}'  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly several  statutes  were  passed  in  Great  Britain 
prohil)iting  forestalling  under  severe  penalties.  Statute 
31st  Edw.  I.  enacted  that  "  no  forestaller  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  dwell  in  anj'  town  who  manifestly  is  an  op- 
pressor of  the  poore,  a  publike  enemie  of  the  whole 
cominaltie  and  countrie,  who  meeting  grain,  fish,  her- 
ring, and  other  things  coming  by  land  or  by  water  to 
bee  solde,  doeth  make  haste  to  buy  them  before  other, 
thirsting  after  wicked  gaine,  oppressing  the  poore,  and 
deceiving  the  rich."  In  Great  Britain,  by  the  statute 
of  Edw.  VI.,  it  was  enacted  that  whoever  should 
buy  any  com  or  grain  with  intent  to  sell  it  again, 
should,  for  the  first  offense,  suffer  two  months'  im- 
prisonment, for  the  second,  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  forfeit  double  its  value,  and  for  the  third, 
be  set  in  the  pillory,  sufier  imprisonment  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 
This  statute  further  enacted,  that  no  one  could  trans- 
port corn  from  one  part  to  another  without  a  license, 
ascertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  probity  and 
fair  dealing. 

The  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  political  economy 
that  then  prevailed  led  to  the  belief  that  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third  party  between  the  producer  and  consumer 
tended  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions  ;  and  that  com 
would  be  bought  from  the  farmer  cheaper  than  from 
the  corn-merchant.  It  maj'  seem  somewhat  strange 
that  though  the  law  thus  compelled  the  farmer  to 
deal  directly  with  the  consumer,  yet  it  in  manj'  cases 
prohibited  the  manufacturer  from  selling  his  own 
wares  hy  retail,  in  order  that  the  shopkeepers  might 
not  be  undersold.  The  farmer  was  thus  forced  to  carrj- 
on  two  trades ;  and  part  of  the  capital  which  should 
have  been  employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  was  obliged  to  be  kept  in  his  granaries 
and  stock-yard ;  whereas  the  corn-merchant,  Ijy  afford- 


ing a  ready  market  for  the  farmer's  produce,  enable* 
him  to  employ  his  whole  capital  in  cultivation  ;  and 
the  existence  of  a  free  competition  obliges  the  corn- 
merchant  to  sell  his  corn  as  cheap  as  the  fanner  could 
afford  to  do.  The  principle  here  is  the  same  as  Ln  man- 
ual labor.  The  workman  who  is  wholly  emploj^ed  in 
one  operation  accomplishes  a  greater  quantity  of  work, 
and  can  afford  to  do  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  one  who 
has  to  carry  on  several  operations ;  and,  in  the  same 
waj',  the  dealer  whose  whole  stock  is  employed  in  a 
single  branch  of  business  acquires  so  easy  and  ready  a 
method  of  transacting  business  that,  with  the  same 
capital,  he  can  carrj'  on  a  much  larger  business,  and  so 
dispose  of  his  goods  cheaper  than  if  his  capital  and  at- 
tention were  emploj'ed  in  a  greater  variety  of  objects. 
"  If,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  a  merchant  ever  buys  up 
com,  either  going  to  a  particular  market,  or  in  a  par- 
ticular market,  in  order  to  sell  it  again  soon  after  in 
the  same  market,  it  must  be  because  he  judges  that 
the  market  can  not  be  so  liberally  supplied  through 
the  whole  season  as  upon  that  particular  occasion,  and 
that  the  price  must,  therefore,  soon  rise." — E.  B. 

Fore -tackle ;  tackle  on  the  foremast,  and  also 
tackle  used  for  stowing  the  anchor. 

Foretop-men ;  men  stationed  in  the  foretop,  in 
readiness  to  set  or  take  in  the  smaller  sails,  and  to  keep 
the  upper  rigging  in  order. 

Forge,  a  furnace  where  wrought  iron  or  other  metal 
is  hammered  and  fashioned  with  the  aid  of  heat.  This 
is  called  a  smith's  forge.  In  ships  a  very  convenient 
kind  is  the  portable  truck  forge.  Forge  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  blast  furnace,  in  which  iron  ore  is  smelted  ; 
also,  where  the  production  of  the  blast  furnace  is  fused, 
and  aftenvai-ds  beaten  with  enormous  hammers,  or 
drawn  through  cylinders  of  different  diameters,  in  order 
to  render  the  metal  soft,  pure,  and  more  malleable  and 
ductile.  Such  great  workshops  are  otherwise  called 
shingling  mills.     See  Iron-making. 

An  ordinary  smith's  forge  consists  of  the  hearth  or 
fireplace,  which  is  merelj'  a  cavity  in  masonry  or  brick- 
work, lined  with  fire-clay  or  brick,  and  containing  igni- 
ted fuel,  upon  which  a  powerful  blast  of  air  is  driven 
through  the  nozzle  of  a  double-bellows,  worked  by  a 
hand-lever.  There  are  also  portable  forges,  of  small 
dimensions,  but  answering  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
a  smith's  forge.  Such  are  the  traveling  forges  of  ar- 
mies, those  used  on  board  ships,  etc. 

Forgery  (from  the  French yo?y7er,  signifying  accu- 
dere.fahricare,  to  beat  on  an  anvil,  forge,  or  form)  maj' 
be  defined  at  common  law  to  be  the  fraudulent  making 
or  alteration  of  a  writing  or  seal,  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man's  right ;  or  it  is  the  crime  of  imitating 
the  subscription  of  another,  adhibiting  it  to  a  deed, 
and  putting  that  deed  to  use  by  acting  under  it,  re- 
ceiving property  in  virtue  of  it,  founding  on  it  as  a 
title  to  sue  or  to  defend,  or  transferring  it  to  another. 
In  considering  forgery,  it  is  necessarj'  to  attend,  first, 
to  the  mode  of  proof  by  which  the  crime  is  estab- 
lished :  and  secondly,  to  the  punishment  which  is 
inflicted  on  the  perpetrator  thereof. 

The  proof  of  forgerj'  is  either  direct  or  indirect. 
The  direct  proof  consists  in  tlie  examination  of  the 
writer  of  tlie  deed,  and  of  the  witnesses  who  sign 
tlie  deed  and  attest  the  subscription.  As  the  sub- 
scription of  witnesses  is  an  attestation  to  which  the 
law  gives  effect  to  the  extent  of  receiving  it  on  their 
death  as  evidence  of  the  regularitj'  of  the  deed,  and 
as  weight  is  given  to  the  subscription  of  a  witness, 
even  where  he  docs  not  recollect  having  adhibited  it ; 
so,  to  cut  down  a  deed  regularly  attested,  the  instru- 
mentary  witnesses,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland, 
must  be  brought  to  swear  to  circumstances  of  sufficient 
force  to  invalidate  the  evidence  given  by  their  sub- 
scriptions ;  a  species  of  proof  which  the  law  does  not 
and  indeed  can  not  reject.  The  indirect  mode  of  proof 
consists  in  an  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  person  by  whom 
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a  deed  is  said  to  be  executed  actnally  did  not  sub-  i  have  his  dish  touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all  men's 
scribe ;  as,  for  instance,  an  error  in  the  date,  an  alibi,  fingers  are  not  alilce  cleane.  Hereupon  I  myself 
the  stamp,  the  contexture  of,  or  date  impressed  upon  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this 
the  paper,  or  a  compuralio  lilerarum.  The  comparison  forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy, 
of  the  handwriting  is  made  with  genuine  subscriptions    but  also  in  Germany,  and  often  times  in  England  since 


subscript 

of  the  same  date  as  tliat  alleged  to  have  been  forged  ; 
and  where  the  real  suljscriptions  differ  materially  from 
the  one  founded  on,  the  forgerj'  of  the  latter  may  be 
pronounced  on  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty. 
It  is  an  establislied  rule,  however,  that  the  proof  of 
forgery  l)y  a  mere  comparison  of  handwriting  is  not 
admissible. 

Forgery  in  England. — The  forging  of,  or  giving  in 
evidence  forged  deeds,  etc.,  made  punishalde  by  fine, 
by  standing  in  the  pillory,  having  both  ears  cut  off, 
the  nostrils  slit  up  and  seared,  the  forfeiture  of  land, 
and  perpetual  imprisonment. — 5  Elizaukth,  1562. 
Forgerj-  was  first  punished  bj'  death  in  IG.'M. 

Forgvry,  llemarkahle  Executions  for. — The  unfortu- 
nate Daniel  and  Robert  Perreau,  brothers  and  wine- 
merchants,  were  lianged  at  Tyljurn,  January  17, 177(i. 
The  Kev.  Dr.  Dodd  was  found  guilty  of  forging  a 
bond,  in  the  name  of  Lord  Cliesterfield,  for  £4200  :  the 
greatest  interest  was  made,  and  the  highest  influence 
was  exerted  to  save  him,  but  wlien  the  case  came  be- 
fore the  council,  the  minister  of  the  day  said  to  George 
III.,  "  If  your  majesty  pardon  Dr.  Dodd,  you  will 
have  murdered  the  Perreaus  ;"  and  he  was  hanged 
accordingly',  June  27,  1777.  Mr.  Henrj'  J'ountleroy, 
a  London  banker,  was  hanged  November  30,  1824. 
Joseph  Hunton,  a  Quaker  merchant,  suffered  death, 
December  8,  1828.  The  last  criminal  hanged  for  for- 
gery at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  Thomas  Maynard,  De- 
cember 31,  1829. 

Forgery  of  Sea^Letlers. — Congress  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing law,  March  2,  1803 : — "  That  if  any  person 
shall  knowinglj'  make,  utter,  or  publish  any  false  sea- 
letter,  Mediterranean  passix)rt,  or  certificate  of  regis- 
trj",  or  shall  knowingly  avail  himself  of  any  such 
Mediterranean  passport,  sea-letter,  or  certificate  of  reg- 
istry', he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$5000  to  be  recovered  l>y  action  of  debt,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  in  an}'  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, and  if  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  he  shall 
ever  thereafter  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority  of  the  Uni- 
ted States." 

Fork,  a  well-known  instrument,  consisting  of  a 
handle  and  a  shaft  terminating  in  two  or  more  points 
or  prongs.  The  table-fork  did  not  come  into  use  in 
England  till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  we  learn  from  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Coryat,  who  thus  solemnly  re- 
lates the  history  of  its  introduction: — "Here  I  will 
mention  a  thing  that  might  have  been  spoken  bf  be- 
fore in  discourse  of  the  first  Italian  townes.  I  ob- 
served a  custom  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes 
through  the  which  I  passed,  tliat  is  not  used  in  any 
other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  I 
think  any  other  nation  in  Christendomc  doth  use  it, 
but  onlj'  Italy.  The  Italians,  and  also  most  strangers 
tliat  are  commorant  in  Italy,  doe  always  at  their  meals 
use  a  little  forkc  when  tliey  eat  tlicir  meate  ;  for  while 
with  their  knife,  wliich  they  hold  in  one  liand,  tliey 
cut  the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten  the  forke, 
whidi  they  hold  in  the  otlier  hand,  upon  the  same  dish, 
so  that  whatsoever  he  be  that  sitting  in  the  company 
of  any  others  at  mcale  shall  unadvisedly  touch  tlie 
disli  of  meate  with  his  fingers  from  which  all  the  tal)le 
doe  cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  offence  unto  the  com- 
pany as  having  transgressed  the  lawes  of  good  man- 
ners, insomuch  that  for  Ins  error  he  shall  be  at  least 
browbeaten,  if  not  reprehended  in  wordes.  This  form 
of  feeding,  I  understand,  is  generally  used  in  all  parts 
of  Italy,  their  forks  for  the  most  part  being  made  of 
yronn,  Steele,  and  some  of  silver,  but  those  are  used 
only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this  tlieir  curiosity 
is,  because  the  Italian  can  not  by  any  means  indure  to 


I  came  home  :  l>eing  once  fjuipped  for  that  frequently 
using  my  fork,  by  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  fa- 
miliar friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Lawrence  Whitaker,  who 
in  his  merry  humor  doubted  not  to  call  me  a  ta.\Acfur- 
ciftr,  only  by  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no 
other  cause." — E.  B. 

Formosa  (Chinese,  Taewan,  i.  e.,  Terrace  Beach), 
an  island  lying  about  t)0  miles  off  the  coast  of  China, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  of  Fo-kien. 
It  IS,  about  250  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
80  in  breadth,  lying  between  north  lat.  22^  and  25° 
30'  and  east  long.  120^  30'  and  122'^.  A  volcanic 
mountain  chain,  rising  to  the  height  of  upward  of 
12,000  feet,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  island  from 
north  to  south,  and  separates  the  Chinese  portion  of  it 
on  the  west  from  the  independent  portion  on  the  east. 
Some  parts  of  the  coast  present  bold  headlands  :  but 
all  the  west  shore  is  flat  and  surrounded  with  rocks 
and  quicksands,  presenting  no  good  harbors,  with  tlie 
exception  of  Kulung  at  its  northern  extremity.  The 
Chinese  portion  of  it  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  and 
possesses  a  very  salubrious  climate.  Almost  all  grains 
and  fruits  may  be  produced  on  some  part  of  the  island, 
which  is  familiarly  known  as  the  granarj-  of  the  mar- 
itime provinces  of  China.  The  rice-trade  alone  with 
these  provinces  employs  more  than  300  vessels.  Among 
its  other  articles  of  trade,  are  maize,  tobacco,  sugar, 
fruits,  timber,  salt,  sulphur,  camphor,  cotton,  hemp, 
silk,  etc.  Of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  little  is 
kno%vn  ;  tlie  inhabitants  bear  no  resemlilance  to  the 
Chinese,  but  are  apparently  allied  to  the  :Mal;iy  or  Poly- 
nesian tribes.  They  are  of  a  slender  form,  olive 
complexion,  wear  long  hair,  and  blacken  their  teeth. 
They  have  no  written  language,  and  their  religion 
seems  to  be  confined  to  a  superstitious  belief  in  demons 
and  sorcerers.  Many  of  the  alioriginal  inhaViitants 
are  still  to  be  found  on  the  western  portion  of  the 
island,  living  in  independent  villages  ;  others,  how- 
ever, have  become  incorporated  with  the  Chinese  set- 
tlers, or  live  in  villages  of  their  own,  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Chinese  officers. 

Formosa  was  unknown  to  the  Chinese  till  about 
1403.  About  1G34  the  I)ut<h  established  themselves 
here,  and  built  Fort  Zealand  on  a  small  island  com- 
manding the  harbor  of  the  capitil  Taewan.  After  re- 
taining possession  of  it  for  28  years,  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  famous  Chinese  rebel  Coxinga,  whose 
successors  ruled  in  the  island  till  1683,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Chinese.  Taewan,  the  capital,  stands 
on  the  west  coast  in  north  lat.  23^,  east  long.  120^  32'; 
but  the  entrance  of  its  harbor  is  now  choked  up.  The 
popuhition  of  Formosa  is  estimated  at  from  2,000,000 
to  3,0(X),000. 

Fort,  a  small  fortified  place,  environed  with  a  ditch, 
rampart,  and  parapet.  The  use  of  forts  is  to  secure 
some  high  ground,  or  the  passage  of  a  river,  to  make 
good  an  advantageous  post ;  to  defend  the  lines  and 
quarters  of  a  siege,  and  the  like.  Forts  are  built 
of  different  figures  and  dimensions,  according  to  the 
exigences  of  the  case.  Some  are  provided  with  bas- 
tions, others  with  demi-bastions  ;  some  ;ire  of  a  square 
form,  others  pentagonal,  and  others  again  are  stellated, 
having  five  or  seven  angles. 

Forth,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland.  It  is 
first  fonned  of  several  small  streams  rising  on  the 
north  of  Ben  Lomond,  or  flowing  from  Loch  Katrine 
and  the  other  lakes  in  the  adjacent  country.  It  pro- 
ceeds  eiisterly  in  a  direct  course  for  alwve  100  miles, 
receiving  in  its  pr\igress  the  tribut.»ry  waters  of  the 
Goodie,  the  Teith.  and  the  Allan  al>ove  Stirling,  and 
below  it  the  Devon,  the  Carron.  the  Avon,  the  Al- 
mond, the  Leith,  the  Esk,  the  Leven,  the  lyae,  and 
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others ;  and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  German 
Ocean  in  about  56°  10'  of  north  latitude. 

The  Forth,  like  other  streams  connected  with  the 
ocean,  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  24  hours,  but  the  flood 
and  ebb  run  about  two  hours  longer  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  shore.  The  tide  flows  4-|-  miles  above 
Stirling  shore.  At  this  harbor  spring- tides  rise  7  feet 
9  inches,  and  at  Alloa,  19-J-  feet. 

It  was  high  water,  according  to  Captain  Thomas's 
observations  in  1815,  at 

Spring  Tides   Neap  Tides 
H.  M.  rise  rise 

Elie  Harbor 2  11p.m.      14  feet        6  feet. 

Leith  &  Burntisland  2  15    "  16^  "  7    " 

Hopetoun  House...  2  30    "  17     "  6^  " 

The  tides  at  Leith  and  Kinghom  rise  sometimes  as 
high  as  19  feet  above  low-w^ater  mark,  the  average 
being  17^  feet. 

There  are  in  the  Forth,  as  elsewhere  in  similar  riv- 
ers and  arms  of  the  sea,  particular  currents.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  known  by  the  name  of 
Leakies  above  the  Queensferry,  which  are  particularly 
observed  from  Culross  to  Alloa.  These  consist  in 
an  intermission  of  the  tide  at  certain  places  during  the 
flood,  and  before  high  water  the  sea  ebbs.  On  the 
contrary,  while  the  sea  ebbs,  and  before  low  water, 
the  ebb  intermits,  and  a  flow  commencing,  continues 
some  time  ;  after  which  the  ebbing  is  resumed  until 
low  water.  This  is  seen  during  two  hours,  and  the 
irregularity  occupies  more  or  less  of  the  river  accord- 
ing as  it  is  spring  or  neap  tide. 

The  principal  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Forth  between  Alloa  and  Stirling,  have  hitherto 
arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  two  fords  of  the 
river,  the  one  called  the  Town  Ford  and  the  other  the 
Abbey  Ford,  and  from  the  channel  being  rendered 
shallow  partly  by  large  boulders  and  partly  by  accu- 
mulations of  peat.  The  peat  accumulations  have 
arisen  chiefly  from  the  proprietors  above  Stirling 
clearing  several  thousand  acres  of  their  lands  for  cul- 
tivation, by  removing  the  peat  which  covers  them, 
and  moving  it  into  the  river  in  order  to  be  carried 
awaj'  b}'  the  current  to  the  sea.  This  practice  has 
been  followed  since  1732.  The  moss  covering  the  soil 
varies  in  depth  from  14  to  4  or  5  feet,  but  the  greater 
proportion  is  10  feet.  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Blair- 
Drummond,  from  1783  to  1839,  floated  away  upward 
of  1,600  acres  of  this  substance. 

The  principal  sand-banks  which  obstruct  the  navi- 
gation further  down  the  firth  are  the  Drum-sands, 
near  Cramond,  and  the  Sand-end,  on  the  east  of 
Burntisland  harbor.  The  principal  rocks  which  re- 
quire to  be  avoided  by  the  mariner  are  the  South  Carr 
Keef,  lying  N.N.W.  from  Dunbar,  the  North  Carr, 
aliout  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  Fifeness,  the  Blae 
to  the  west  of  Kinghom  Ness,  the  Commons  to  the 
west  of  Burntisland,  Craig  Waugh  S.  E.  one  half  E. 
of  Inchkeith,  and  the  Gunnet  Rock,  Pallas  Rock,  Long 
Craig,  Briggs,  and  Harwit  in  its  neighborhood  ;  and 
several  miles  further  west,  and  nearer  Inchcolm,  the 
Oxcares,  Carcraig,  and  Mickry  Stone.  Many  of  these 
rocks  are  seen  at  the  lowest  ebbs  ;  their  position, 
together  with  the  different  land-marks,  which  are  nec- 
essary to  point  them  out  to  the  mariner,  are  delineated 
on  the  admiralty  charts,  and  the  sailing  directions  for 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  contained  in  the  Coasters  Assist- 
ant, which  is  published  in  Leith.  To  show  their  posi- 
tion .still  better,  floating  buoys  liave  been  placed  upon 
Craig  Waugh,  the  Gunnet,  the  Harwit,  and  the  Pallas 
Rocks ;  and  beacons  have  been  erected  on  tlie  Ox- 
cares,  the  North  Carr,  and  on  tlie  Long  Craig,  and  on 
most  of  the  other  dangerous  rocks,  and  on  several 
shoals  and  sand-banks.  Besides  the  provisions  for 
aiding  the  navigation,  there  are  two  light-houses  on 
the  isle  of  May,  one  on  the  i.sland  of  Inclikeith,  and 
various  other  light-housee  are  now  erected  on  all  the 
harbors  and  landing-places  of  importance  in  the  firth. 

The  anchorage  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  excellent. 


Mt.  Osborne,  in  a  report  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty on  2d  May,  1853,  says  of  it :  "  Between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  the  Frith  of  Cromartj'  there  is  no  other  harbor 
or  anchorage  into  which  large  ships  of  war  can  safely  run 
for  shelter  or  rendezvous  other  than  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  more  particular^  in  the  reach  above  the  Queens- 
ferrj',  where  the  shelter  is  complete.  But  as  the 
Frith  of  Cromarty  is  awaj'  from  all  important  inter- 
ests, the  Frith  of  Forth  must  be  considered  the  only 
war  port  north  of  the  Humber,  and  therefore  a  most 
fitting  place  for  a  naval  arsenal."  But  besides  the 
great  and  important  anchorage  at  St.  Margaret's 
Hope,  in  the  reach  above  the  Queensferry,  which  is 
more  particularly  referred  to  in  this  Admiralty  re- 
port, Leith  Roads  to  the  west  of  Inchkeith  is  another, 
which  is  capable  of  holding  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of 
war  of  any  size.  The  minor  anchorages  in  the  firth, 
which  are  also  very  good,  are  at  Aberlady  Bay,  the 
western  part  of  Largo  Bay,  Burntisland,  St.  Davids, 
Limekilns,  etc. 

The  landing-places  or  harbors  in  the  Forth  are,  on 
the  south  side  the  harbors  of  Dunbar,  North  Berwick, 
Port  Seton,  Morrison's  Haven,  Fisherrow,  Leith,  New- 
haven,  Trinity,  Granton,  South  Queensferiy,  Bor- 
rowstowness,  Grangemouth,  and  Stirling  Shore,  and 
on  the  north  side,  Crail,  Anstruther,  Elie,  Pitten- 
weem,  Leven,  Methel,  West  Wemvss,  Dysart,  Kirk- 
caldy, Kinghorn,  Pettycur,  Burntisland,  Starlej-bum, 
Aberdour,  St.  Davids,  Inverkeithing,  North  Queens- 
ferry, Charleston,  Crombie  Point,  Culross,  Kincar- 
dine, and  Alloa.  Great  improvements  and  new 
erections  have  lately  been  made  at  most  of  these 
harbors  which  are  of  any  note  ;  and  in  particular,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  magnificent  harbor  in  progress  of 
formation  at  Granton,  and  the  extension  of  Leith  Pier 
into  deep  water,  may  be  referred  to.  Of  less  magni- 
tude is  the  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  Forth  be- 
tween Alloa  and  Stirling  by  commissioners  acting 
under  the  act  of  Parliament  6th  and  7th  Victoria,  cap. 
47.  Since  the  passing  of  this  act  in  1843,  a  channel  of 
about  500  yards  in  length  has  been  formed  through 
the  Abbey  Ford,  giving  about  3  feet  6  inches  greater 
depth  of  water  than  formerly.  A  channel  about  1,000 
yards  in  length  has  also  been  formed  through  the 
Town  Ford,  which  is  not  yet  fully  completed  as  re- 
gards its  depth  of  water.  In  these  operations  many 
thousands  of  large  boulder-stones  and  the  peat  accu- 
mulations which  formed  obstructions  to  the  naviga- 
tion have  been  removed,  and  no  doubt  is  enterbiined 
by  the  inspectors,  who  have  reported  to  government 
on  this  subject,  but  a  depth  of  16  or  17  feet  at  spring- 
tides will  be  obtained  up  to  Stirling  when  the  works 
in  progress  are  completed.  Upward  of  £9,000,  includ- 
ing the  expense  of  the  act  and  of  erecting  a  quay  at 
Stirling,  have  already  been  expended  by  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  on  these  operations,  and  £7,000  more 
is  about  to  be  expended  upon  them.  This  sum  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  commissioners  by  the  To\yn  Council  of 
Glasgow  for  damage  likely  to  arise  to  the  improve- 
ments in  progress  on  the  Forth,  from  the  liberty  ob- 
tained bj'  the  city  of  Glasgow  to  draw  a  large  quantity 
of  water  from  Loch  Katrine.  In  addition  to  these 
sums,  the  revenue  of  the  Forth  Commissioners,  which 
is  considerable,  will  enable  them  still  further  to  ex- 
tend their  works. 

Further,  the  low-water  ferry  landing-place  at  Burn- 
tisland, belonging  to  the  Edinburg,  Perth,  and  Dun- 
dee Railway  Company,  is  a  great  improvement  at  tliat 
port ;  and  at  Kirkcaldy,  Buckhaven,  and  other  har- 
liors,  extensive  works  are  in  progress  under  Harbor 
Commissioners. 

The  coasting  and  foreign  trade  of  the  Forth  is  car- 
ried on  in  vessels  varying  in  size  from  18  to  500  tons. 
The  principal  ]iort  to  which  they  belong  is  Leith  ;  but 
there  are  several  whalers  and  large  vessels  engaged  in 
the  Australian,  American,  Mediterranean,  and  Baltic 
trades,   which  belong  to  other  ports  in  the  Forth. 
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The  traffic  in  goods  and  passengers  between  the  ports 
in  the  Forth  and  London,  Greenock,  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, Hull,  Newcastle,  Dundee,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  In- 
verness, Peterhead,  and  almost  every  considerable 
sea-port  in  Scotland,  is  conducted  chiefly  Ijy  vessels  of 
joint-stocl<  companies,  which  vessels  sail  periodically. 
Joint-stoclc  companies  are  also  Engaged  in  the  Leith 
trade  with  Haml)urg  and  Rotterdam.  The  Glasgow, 
Greenoclt,  and  Liverpool  trade,  is  chiefly  conducted 
through  tlie  Forth  and  Clyde  canal. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  jmrts  in  the  Forth  in  1855  are  as  follows  : 

At  Alloa,  includini?  tbo  crock'?  of  Kincardine 

and  StirliiiK.  74  vessels,  with  a  tonnnjje  of  12,402 
At  Borrowstownnosa,  including  the  creeks  of 
Charleston  and  Limekilns,  47  vessels,  with 

a  tonnaf;e  of 3.781 

At  Orangcmouth,  .Vt  vessels,  with  a  tonnajo  of    9,288 
At  Inverkeitliinj;,  2:5  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of    2,361 
At  Kirkcaldv,  including  the  creeks  of  Lartro, 
Lovcn,  Wemyss,  Dysart,  Kinghorn,  Burn- 
tisland, and  Aberdour,  60  vessels,  with  a 

tonnage  of. 7,687 

At  Leitli,  Including  the  creeks  of  Granton, 
Flsherrow,  Cockenzio,  and  Dunbar,  176 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 25,404 


Total  484  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  60,S6S 

E.  B. 

Fortified  Island,  an  island  in  the  India  seas, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Canara,  about  a  mile  from  the 
land,  a  little  way  nortli  from  tlie  entrance  to  Lake 
Onore.  The  island  abounds  in  cocoa-nut,  palm,  and 
plantain-trees,  and  lias  plenty  of  fresh  water.  It  pro- 
duces the  best  kind  of  cari,  wliich  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives in  painting  their  houses.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  fortitications,  which  were  greatly  strength- 
ened by  Tippoo  Sail),  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  1792 
by  three  British  frigates.  It  is  upward  of  a  mile  in 
circuit.     Long.  74°  27'  E. ;  lat.  14°  16'  N. 

Pothering,  a  peculiar  method  of  endeavoring  to 
stop  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  while  she  is  afloat, 
either  at  sea  or  at  anchor,  whicli  is  performed  by  fast- 
ening a  sail  at  the  four  corners,  letting  it  down  under 
the  ship's  bottom,  and  tlien  putting  a  quantity  of 
chopped  rope-yarn,  oakum,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  between 
it  and  the  ship's  side.  By  repeating  the  latter  part  of 
this  operation  several  times,  the  leak  generally  sucks 
in  a  portion  of  the  loose  stuffs,  and  thereby  becomes 
partlj'  and  sometimes  wholly  stopped.  Some  persons 
prefer  thrumming  the  sail,  instead  of  letting  down  the 
loo.se  stuflT;  but  in  this  mode  the  sail  is  soon  chafed 
through  hy  the  hole  if  the  leak  is  considerable,  with- 
out attbrding  suflicient  substance  to  stop  it. 

Foul,  a  sea  phrase  that  is  used  in  distinction  from 
clear,  and  ini])lies  entangled,  embarrassed.  Hence, 
foul  anchor,  wlien  the  cable  is  twisted  round  the  stock 
and  flukes  ;  foul  bottom,  wlien  a  bay  is  covered  with 
weeds,  grass,  shells,  filth,  and  rocks.  Foul  hawse 
means  that  the  cables  are  turned  round  each  other 
by  the  ship  having  swung  tlie  wrong  way  when 
moored.  Foul  rojie,  a  rope  entangled  and  unfit  for 
immediate  use.  Foid  water,  is  water  troubled,  and 
rendered  turbid  by  the  sliip's  bottom  rubbing  on  the 
ground.  Foul  wind,  is  u.sed  to  express  that  the  wind 
is  unfavorable,  or  contrary  to  the  ship's  course,  as  op- 
posed to  large  or  fair. 

Foundery,  or  Foundry,  the  art  of  melting  and 
casting  metals.      See  ("oitkk  ;   Inox. 

Foiimlert/  of  Smalt  Workx,  or  Casting  in  Sand, — The 
sand  commonly  used  for  casting  small  works  is  at  first 
of  a  pretty  soft,  yellowish,  and  clammy  n.ature  ;  but 
it  being  necessary  to  strew  charcoal  dust  in  the  mold, 
it  at  length  becomes  of  a  quite  black  color.  The  sand 
is  worked  over  and  over,  on  a  boanl,  with  a  roller  and 
a  kind  of  knife ;  and  is  placed  over  a  trough  to  re- 
ceive it,  after  it  has  by  the.se  means  been  sufliciently 
prepared. 

This  being  done,  the  workmen  take  a  wooden  board 
of  a  length  and  breadth  proportional  to  the  things  to 


be  ca.st,  and  putting  a  ledge  round  it,  they  fill  it  with 
sand  a  little  moistened,  to  make  it  dulj'  cohere.  They 
then  take  either  wood  or  metal  models  of  what  they 
intend  to  cast,  and  apply  them  to  the  mold,  and  press 
them  into  the  sand  .so  as  U)  leave  their  impression 
there.  Along  the  middle  of  the  mold  is  laid  half  a 
small  brass  cylinder,  as  the  cliief  canal  for  the  metal 
to  run  through,  when  melted,  into  the  models  or  pat- 
terns ;  and  from  this  chief  canal  are  placed  several 
others,  which  extend  collaterally  to  each  model  or 
pattern  placed  in  the  frame.  After  this  frame  is  fin- 
ished, tliey  take  out  the  patterns,  by  first  loosening 
them  all  round,  that  the  sand  may  not  give  way  ;  then 
they  proceed  to  work  the  other  half  of  the  mold  with 
the  same  patterns  in  just  such  another  frame,  only  that 
it  has  pins,  which  entering  into  holes  corre.«p<mding  to 
it  in  the  other,  make  the  two  cavities  of  the  pattern 
fall  exactly  on  each  other.  The  frame,  thus  molded, 
is  carried  to  the  melter,  who,  after  extending  the  chief 
canal  of  the  counterpart,  and  adding  the  cross  canals 
to  the  several  models  in  both,  and  strewing  mill-dust 
over  them,  dries  them  in  a  kind  of  oven  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  Both  parts  of  the  mold  being  Ary,  they 
are  joined  together  by  means  of  the  pins  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent them  giving  way,  by  reason  of  the  melted  metal 
passing  through  the  chief  cylindrical  canal,  they 
are  screwed  or  wedged  up  as  in  a  press.  While  the 
molds  are  thus  preparing,  the  metal  Ls  facing  in  a  cru- 
cible of  a  size  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  metal 
intended  to  be  cast.  When  the  molds  have  cooled,  the 
frames  are  unscrewed  or  unwedged,  and  the  cast  work 
is  taken  out  of  the  sand,  which  sand  is  worked  over 
again  for  another  casting. 

Founder;/  of  Statues. — The  ca.sting  of  statues  de- 
pends on  tlie  due  preparation  of  the  pit,  the  core,  the 
wax,  the  outer  mold,  the  inferior  furnace  to  melt  off 
the  wax,  and  the  upper  to  fuse  the  metal.  The  pit  ia 
a  hole  dug  in  a  dry  place,  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
intended  figure,  and  made  according  to  the  prominence 
of  certain  parts  of  it.  The  inside  of  the  pit  is  com- 
monly lined  with  stone  or  brick  ;  but  when  the  figure 
is  very  large,  they  sometimes  work  on  the  ground, 
and  raise  a  proper  fence  to  resist  the  impulsion  of  the 
melted  metal.  The  inner  mold,  or  core,  is  a  rude  mass, 
to  which  is  given  the  intended  attitude  and  contours. 
It  is  raised  on  an  iron  grating  strong  enough  to  sustain 
it,  and  is  strengthened  within  by  several  bars  of  iron. 
It  is  generally  made  either  of  potters'  clay  mixed  with 
cow-hair,  or  of  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  brick-dust. 
The  use  of  the  core  is  to  support  the  wax  and  the  shell, 
and  lessen  the  weight  of  tlie  metal.  The  iron  bars  and 
the  core  are  taken  out  of  the  brass  figure  through  an 
aperture  left  in  it  for  that  purpose,  which  is  soldered 
up  afterward.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  some  of  the 
iron  bars  of  the  core,  which  contribute  to  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  projecting  part,  within  the  brass  figure. 
The  wax  is  a  representation  of  the  intended  statue.  If 
it  be  a  piece  of  sculpture,  the  wax  should  be  all  from 
the  hand  of  the  sculptor  himself,  who  usually'forms 
it  on  the  core ;  though  it  may  be  wn>ught  separately 
in  cavities,  Hiolded  on  a  model,  and  afterward  ar- 
ranged on  the  ribs  of  iron  over  the  grating,  filling  the 
vacant  space  in  the  middle  with  liquid  plaster  and 
brick-dust,  by  which  means  the  inner  core  is  propor- 
tioned as  the  sculptor  carries  on  the  wax.  When  the 
wax,  which  is  of  the  intended  thickness  of  the  metal, 
is  finished,  small  waxen  tubes,  perpendicular  to  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  are  filled,  to  serve  lK)th  as  canals  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  metal  to  all  part--;  of  the  work, 
and  a.s  vent-holes  to  give  passage  to  the  air.  which 
would  otherwise  occasion  great  disorder  when  the  hot 
metal  came  to  encompass  it. 

The  work  being  brought  thus  far.  must  l>e  covered 
with  its  shell,  which  is  a  kind  of  crust  laid  over  the 
wax,  and  which  being  of  a  soft  matter,  easily  receives 
the  impression  of  every  part,  which  is  afterward  com- 
municated to  the  metal  ujion  its  taking  the  place  of 
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the  Tvax,  between  the  shell  and  the  mold.  The  mat- 
ter of  this  outer  mold  is  varied  according  as  different 
laj-ers  are  applied.  The  first  is  generallj-  a  composi- 
tion of  clay  and  old  white  crucibles  well  ground  and 
sifted,  and  mixed  up  with  water  to  the  consistence  of 
a  color  fit  for  painting ;  and  it  is  applied  with  a  brush, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  laid  on  seven  or  eight  times 
successivel}'.  For  the  second  impression  horse-dung 
and  natural  earth  are  added  to  the  former  composition ; 
but  for  the  third  impression  only  horse-dung  and  earth 
are  used.  Lastly,  the  shell  is  finished  by  laying  on 
several  more  impressions  of  this  last  matter,  made 
very  thick,  with  the  hand.  The  shell,  thus  finished,  is 
secured  by  several  iron  girths  bound  round  it,  at  about 
half  a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  and  fastened  at 
the  bottom  to  the  grating  under  the  statue,  and  at  top 
to  a  circle  of  iron  where  they  all  terminate. 

If  the  statue  be  so  large  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  move  the  molds  with  safetj',  these  must  be  wrought 
on  the  spot  ^\  here  it  is  to  be  cast.  This  is  performed 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  square  hole  is  dug 
in  the  ground,  much  larger  than  the  mold  to  be  made 
therein,  and  its  inside  is  lined  with  walls  of  freestone 
or  brick.  At  the  bottom  is  made  a  hole  of  the  same 
materials,  with  a  kind  of  furnace,  having  its  aperture 
outward  ;  and  in  this  a  fire  is  made,  to  dry  the  mold, 
and  afterward  melt  the  wax.  Over  this  furnace  is 
placed  the  grating,  and  upon  this  the  mold,  formed  as 
above.  Lastly,  at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  square  pit 
is  made  another  large  furnace,  to  melt  the  metal.  In 
the  other  way,  it  is  sufficient  to  work  the  mold  above 
ground,  but  with  the  precaution  of  a  furnace  and 
grating  underneath.  When  finished,  four  walls  are 
run  around  it,  and  by  its  side  a  melting  furnace  is  pre- 
pared. For  the  rest,  the  method  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  mold  being  finished,  and  inclosed  as  de- 
scribed, whether  below  ground  or  above  it,  a  moderate 
fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  under  it,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  planks,  that  the  wax  may  melt  gently 
down,  and  run  out  at  pipes,  contrived  for  that  purpose, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mold,  which  are  afterward  exactly 
closed  with  earth,  as  soon  as  the  wax  is  all  carried  off. 
When  this  is  done,  the  whole  is  filled  up  with  bricks 
thrown  in  at  random,  and  the  fire  in  the  furnace  aug- 
mented, until  both  bricks  and  mold  become  red-hot. 
The  fire  is  then  extinguished,  and  every  thing  being 
cold  again,  tlie  bricks  are  taken  out,  and  their  place 
filled  up  with  earth,  moistened,  and  beaten  a  little  at 
the  top  of  the  mold,  in  order  to  render  it  the  firmer. 
These  preparatory  measures  being  duly  taken,  there 
remains  nothing  but  to  melt  the  metal,  and  run  it  into 
the  mold.  This  is  done  liy  means  of  the  furnace  above 
described,  which  is  commonly  made  in  the  form  of  an 
oven,  with  three  apertures,  one  to  put  in  the  wood, 
another  for  a  vent,  and  a  third  to  run  the  metal  out  at. 
From  this  last  aperture,  which  is  kept  verj'  close  while 
the  metal  is  in  fusion,  a  small  tube  is  laid,  by  which 
the  molten  metal  is  conve3-ed  into  a  large  earthen  basin, 
over  the  mold,  into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  large 
branches  of  the  jets  or  casts,  which  are  to  convey  the 
metal  into  the  different  parts  of  the  mold  are  inserted. 
Founder)/  of  Bells.— The  metal  for  casting  bells,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  is  different  from  that  employed  for 
casting  statues  ;  there  being  no  tin  in  the  statue  metal, 
whereas  in  the  bell  metal  there  is  a  fifth  or  more. 

The  dimensions  of  the  core  and  the  wax  for  bells, 
especially  a  chime,  are  not  left  to  chance,  but  must  be 
measured  upon  a  scale,  or  diapason,  which  gives  the 
height,  tlie  aperture,  and  the  tliickness  necessary  for 
the  several  tones  required.  It  is  on  the  wax  that  the 
several  moldings  and  other  ornaments  and  inscriptions, 
to  be  represented  in  relief  on  the  outside  of  tlie  bell, 
are  to  be  formed.  The  clapper  or  tongue  is  not  prop- 
erly part  of  the  liell,  but  is  furnislied  from  other  hands. 
In  Europe  it  is  usually  of  iron,  witli  a  large  knob 
at  the  extremity  ;  and  is  suspended  in  the  middle  of 
the  bell.     In  China  a  wooden  mallet  is  used,  which  is 


struck  by  the  hand  against  the  bell ;  and  hence  the 
Chinese  bells  can  have  comparatively  little  resonance. 
The  Chinese  have  a  method  of  increasing  the  sound  of 
their  bells,  by  leaving  a  hole  under  the  cannon  ;  but 
this  our  bell-founders  would  reckon  a  defect. 

The  proportions  of  our  bells  differ  verj'  much  from 
those  of  the  Chinese.  In  ours,  the  modern  proportions 
are,  to  make  the  diameter  fifteen  times  the  thickness 
of  the  brim,  and  the  height  twelve  times.  The  parts 
of  a  bell  are,  first,  the  sounding  bow,  terminated  by  an 
inferior  circle,  which  grows  thinner  and  thinner  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  brim,  or  that  part  of  a  bell  whereon  the 
clapper  strikes,  and  which  is  thicker  than  the  rest; 
thirdly,  the  outward  sinking  of  the  middle  of  the  bell, 
or  the  point  under  which  it  grows  wider  to  the  brim  ; 
fourthh',  the  waist  or  furniture,  and  the  part  that 
grows  wider  and  thicker  quite  to  the  brim ;  fifthly,  the 
upper  vase,  or  that  part  which  is  above  the  waist ; 
sixthl}',  the  pallet,  which  supports  the  staple  of  the 
clapper  within  ;  and,  seventhh',  the  bent  and  hol- 
lowed branches  of  metal  uniting  with  the  cannons,  to 
receive  the  iron  kej-s,  bj-  which  the  bell  is  hung  up  to 
the  beam,  and  which  forms  its  support  and  counter- 
poise when  rung  out. 

Fountain-tree,  or  Til-tree,  a  verj^  extraordi- 
nary tree  said  to  have  existed  formerly  in  the  island  of 
Hierro,  one  of  the  Canaries,  and  to  have  distilled  wa- 
ter from  its  leaves  in  such  abundance  as  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  those  who  lived  near  it.  AVhether 
such  a  tree  ever  existed  is  questionable  ;  yet  various 
writers  have  mentioned  the  fountain-tree  of  Hierro  in 
apparently  good  faith.  Glasse,  in  his  History  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  published  at  London  in  1764,  alludes 
to  it  in  the  following  terms : — "  Many  writers  have 
made  mention  of  this  famous  tree,  some  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  appear  miraculous ;  others, 
again,  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  tree,  among 
whom  is  Father  Feyjoo,  a  modern  Spanish  author,  in 
liis  Teatro  Critico.  But  he,  and  those  who  agree  with 
him  in  this  matter,  are  as  much  mistaken  as  those  who 
would  make  it  appear  to  be  miraculous.  This  is  the 
only  island  of  all  the  Canaries  which  I  have  not  been 
in  ;  but  I  have  sailed  with  natives  of  Hierro,  who, 
when  questioned  about  the  existence  of  this  tree,  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative." 

Frankincense,  or  Olibanum  tree  (Bosivellia 
serraki)  is  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  central  In- 
dia, where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Sail,  and  as 
producing  the  oliljanum  of  commerce,  or  the  gum  frank- 
incense of  the  ancients.  It  is  a  loftj-  tree,  with  the 
foliage  crowded  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and 
is  frequent  in  the  forests  between  the  Sone  and  Nang- 
pur,  from  which  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  tliat 
it  would  be  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  in  favor- 
able locations,  in  some  of  our  southern  States. 

Olibanum  distills  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree  during  the  summer  months,  occurring  in  the 
form  of  semi-transparent  masses,  or  tears,  of  a  pale- 
yellowish  or  piuk  color,  solid,  hard,  and  brittle.  It 
has  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  and,  when  chewed,  sticks 
to  the  teeth,  and  renders  the  saliva  milky.  AVhen 
heated,  it  burns  brilliantly,  and  diffuses  an  agreeable 
odor,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  the  early  ages,  it 
was  much  used  as  incense  in  the  sacrifices,  and,  in 
modem  times,  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches 
still  retain  the  use  of  frankincense,  in  some  of  their 
ceremonies.  It  is  seldom  emplojed  for  other  puposes, 
e.xcept  as  a  perfume  in  the  rooms  of  the  sick,  although 
other  gums  bearing  that  name  are  in  more  general  use, 
and  are  by  many  regarded  as  identical  witli  it ;  for  in- 
stance, Lamarck  designates  tlie  gum  of  the  Amyris 
gileadensis  by  this  name  ;  Forskal  and  Sprengel,  that 
of  the  Amj'ris  kataf ;  while  Linn:cus  erroneously  thus 
denominates  the  resin  of  the  Juniperus  Ij'cia. — PtiteiU 
Office  Report,  1855. 

Franc,  a  French  coin  of  the  value  of  18  cents  and 
six  mills,  by  mint  valuation. 
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Prance.  This  important  part  of  continental  Eu- 
rope extends  from  the  4.'5(1  to  the  51st  degree  of  north 
lat.,  and  from  lonj;.  8^  2'/  east,  to  long.  4^  43'  -vrest. 
The  greatest  length  of  France,  exceeding  6G.;>  miles,  is 
from  east  to  west — from  Alsace  to  Brittanj%  which  pro- 
jects into  the  Atlantic  liite  a  wedge,  and  without  which 
France  would  approach  in  form  to  a  square.  Its 
breatlth  from  north  to  south  is  about  576  miles  ;  and 
its  superficial  extent,  as  stated  in  the  Strilislique  de  la 
France,  is  52,768,018  liectares,  equal  to  20-1,355  square 
miles,  or  130,787,100  English  acres — nearly  twice  the 
total  area  of  the  Britisli  Isles. 

Though  in  point  of  extent  of  coast  and  ready  access 
from  the  interior  to  the  sea,  France  is  far  inferior  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  fortunate  in  these  respects  than  the  vast  inland 
territories  of  Austria  and  Russia.  She  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  these  countries  likewise  in  strength  of 
natural  barriers,  the  Pyrenees  forming  a  great  bul- 
wark on  the  south-west,  the  Alps  on  the  south-east, 
and  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges  Mountains  on  the  east. 
The  Belgian  is  the  only  open  part  of  the  frontier. 

France  enjoys,  upon  tlie  whole,  greater  natural  ad- 
vantages than  any  otiier  country  in  Europe.  Her  ter- 
ritory is  above  a  half  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  both  her  soil  and  climate  are  better — 
the  climate  being  less  equable  indeed,  but  there  being  a 
greater  amount  of  summer  heat  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  perfection.  Slie  has  a  greater  proportion  of  ara- 
ble land  than  any  of  her  neighbors  ;  the  natural  means  of 
communication  throughout  her  provinces  are  abundant 
and  easy ;  she  is  well  provided  with  all  the  useful 
metals  except  tin  ;  and  is  lietter  supplied  with  coal 
than  an}'  other  country  of  Europe,  but  Britain.  Even 
during  the  distractions  of  her  great  Revolution,  though 
her  foreign  trade  was  annihilated,  her  agriculture  and 
manufactures  were  extended  and  improved,  her  popu- 
lation was  increased,  and  its  condition  ameliorated. 
The  surface  of  France  contains  about  130,000,000  of 
acres.  It  is  estimated  that,  of  this  quantity,  the  waste 
land,  including  roads  and  rivers,  amounts  to  an  eighth 
part ;  the  arable  land  to  near  a  half ;  the  wood-land 
and  pasture-land  and  meadows,  each,  to  about  a 
seventh ;  the  vineyards  to  a  25th  part ;  wild-land, 
quarries,  buildings,  orchards  gardens,  olive,  and  other 
plantations,  making  up  the  remainder.  In  addition 
to  the  vegetable  productions  that  grow  in  England,  the 
climate  of  France  enables  her  to  raise  vines,  olives, 
mulberries,  and  chestnuts.  "Wine  and  olive  oil  are 
two  of  her  most  valuable  productions.  The  cotton 
trade  has  been  for  some  time  rapidly  extending  over 
the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  ;  and  Lyons  has 
been  long  famous  as  the  centre  of  the  silk  trade  of 
Europe,  a  liranch  of  manufacture  tliat  has  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  in  tliat  city.  The  manufactures  of 
woolen  cloth,  flax,  hemp,  and  iron,  are  also  very  ex- 
tensive, and  have  been  carefully  fostered  under  the 
protective  system,  which  still  prevails  here,  as  else- 
where on  the  Continent,  notwithstanding  the  example 
whicli  has  been  set  by  Great  Britain.  TowarA  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  the  territory  of  France,  then 
equal,  or  very  nearly  equal,  to  its  present  extent,  ap- 
pears to  have  contained  about  20,000,000  of  inhab- 
itants. In  1791,  it  was  found  to  l)e  above  26,000,000, 
and  in  1851  nearly  30,000,000.  The  government  al- 
waj's  maintains  a  large  standing  army,  amounting  on 
the  peace  establishment  to  about  350,000  men,  but  act- 
ually in  December,  1854,  to  581,000.  ller  armed  fleet 
on  service  is  about  equal  in  number  of  ships  to  that  of 
BriUiin,  with  62,000  men. 

Siirj'iice. — The  surface  of  France  cxliibits,  in  gen- 
eral, an  advantageous  succession  of  high  and  low 
ground.  Less  level  tliuu  Poland,  tlie  north  of  Ger- 
many, or  the  greater  part  of  European  Russia,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  less  mountainous  tlian  Spain  or  Italy, 
and  may  with  great  propriety  be  compared  to  F'ngland, 
with  this   distinction,  that    while   in   the  latter,  the 


mountainons  tracts  are  in  the  north  and  west,  hi 
France  they  are  in  the  south  and  east.  Passing  over 
lofty  ridges  which  form  the  frontier  line  of  France  on 
the  side  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  .Jura,  and  the 
Vosges,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  interior,  we 
find  throughout  Flanders,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the 
countries  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Loire,  a  level 
tract,  diversified  occasionally  by  hills,  either  insulated 
or  in  succession,  but  by  none  of  the  massy  elevations 
entitled  to  the  name  of  mountains.  These  we  do  not 
meet  until  reaching  the  south  of  Champagne  and  north 
of  Burgundy,  near  the  sources  of  the  Meuse,  the  Mo- 
selle, the  Saone,  and  the  Seine.  From  this  Ijleak 
quarter  (lat.  47^  and  48^;,  a  verj-  long  range  of  mount- 
ains proceeds  from  nortli  to  south  in  a  direc-tion  par- 
allel to  the  course,  first  of  the  Saone,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Rhone,  until,  on  approaching  the  Mediterranean, 
they  branch  off  to  the  south-west  and  join  the  Pyre- 
nees. Their  greatest  height  is  in  Auvergne  Cal)out 
lat.  45°),  where  this  chain,  or  more  properly  a  lateral 
branch  of  it  attains,  at  the  mountains  called  Cantal 
and  Puy-de-D6me,  an  elevation  of  fully  63.55  feet,  and 
has  its  highest  ridge  covered  with  snow  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Another,  tmt  a  much  less 
lofty  range,  extends  from  Bordeaux  to  the  south-east, 
a  distance  of  150  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  PjTenees. 
The  smaller  chains  are  numerous  in  the  east  and 
south-east  of  the  kingdom — in  Lorraine,  the  Nivemois, 
Dauphine,  Provence  ;  also  in  part  of  the  interior,  par- 
ticularly the  Limousin  and  (iuienne.  They  are  inter- 
spersed with  extensive  plains,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
south  and  east  of  France  are  rugged  and  elevated 
tracts,  and  may  be  said  to  be  to  that  counry  what 
Wales  and  Scotland  are  to  Great  Britain. 

Jii'rers. — The  course  of  the  great  rivers  is  easily  con- 
nected with  this  \-iew  of  the  surface  of  the  territorj-  of 
France.  The  Moselle,  the  Meuse.  the  Mame,  the  Aube, 
the  Seine,  the  Yonne,  taking  their  rise  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain  chain.  Iietween  lat.  47°  and  48°, 
flow  all  to  the  north  or  north-west,  until  reaching  the 
sea  or  quitting  the  territory-  of  France.  From  the 
southern  slope  of  the  same  range  proceed  the  Saone, 
the  Doubs,  and  the  Ain.  These,  along  with  many 
smaller  streams,  are  all  received  by  the  Rhone,  which 
flows  almost  due  south,  with  a  full  and  rapid  current, 
until  it  reaches  the  Mediterranean.  The  Loire  has 
much  the  longest  course  of  any  river  in  France.  It 
rises  to  the  southward  of  lat.  45°,  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction  above  200  miles ;  turns,  near  Orleans,  to  the 
west ;  is  joined  by  the  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne  from 
the  south,  and,  after  receiving  the  Sarthe  from  the 
north,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below  Nantes.  The 
Garonne,  a  river  of  less  length  of  course,  but  of  a 
greater  volume  of  water,  descends  from  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  flows  northward,  and  after 
receiving  from  these  mountains  a  number  of  tributary- 
streams,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Arrii'ge,  turns  to  the 
westward  near  Montaulian  Hat.  44°),  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  after  being  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the 
Tarn,  Aveyron,  Lot,  and  finally  the  Donlogne — all 
flowing  from  the  western  face  of  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne. 

France  has  very  few  lakes,  either  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  the  south,  or  in  the  great  levels  of  the 
north  and  west.  It  contains,  however  a  number  of 
maritime  inlets,  forming  inland  bays,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  sea  only  by  a  channel  of  greater  or 
less  width.  These  occur  partly  in  the  south-west  coast, 
in  Gascony;  but  more  in  the  south  and  south-east, 
in  Languedoc  and  Provence.  Their  want  of  depth  pre- 
vents them  from  serving  as  ro.idsteads  for  shipping,  and 
they  are  useful  chielly  for  fishing,  or  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bay-salt. 

ForeMs. — France  has  much  less  of  artificial  or  orna- 
mental plantation  than  England,  and  much  more  of 
natural  forest,  the  total  extent  of  ground  covered  by 
wood  being  computed  at  17,000,000  of  acres,  or  one 
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eigtth  of  the  territorial  surface  of  the  kingdom.  For- 
ests are  found  in  almost  everj'  department.  Lower 
Normandj'  contains  several  of  considerable  extent. 
There  is  a  large  one  at  Fontainebleau,  only  45  miles 
from  Paris  ;  and  a  larger  one  to  the  north  of  the  Loire, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans.  Those  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea,  or  of  navigable  rivers,  or  of 
great  works,  such  as  glass-houses  and  iron-founderies, 
have  long  been  subjected  to  an  improvident  consump- 
tion, which  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  still  heavy 
though  reduced  duties  imposed  on  foreign  coal,  and  by 
the  undue  encouragements  given  to  the  smelting  of 
iron  by  the  heavy  duties  which  were,  in  1814  and  in 
1822,  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  iron ;  so  that 
at  present  the  principal  forests  are  at  a  distance  inland, 
particularly  in  the  east,  in  the  department  of  Ar- 
dennes, and  in  the  long  mountainous  tract  that  forms 
the  boundary  of  France  on  the  side  of  Switzerland. 

Climate. — In  a  country  of  so  great  extent,  and  of 
such  diversified  surface  as  France,  it  is  diihcult  to  con- 
dense a  description  of  the  climate  under  a  few  com- 
prehensive heads.  The  most  natural  division  is  into 
the  north,  south,  and  central  regions.  The  north, 
comprehending  Flanders,  Picard}%  Normandj^,  Brit- 
tany, and  in  general  all  that  part  of  France  which 
would  be  bounded  on  the  south  bj-  a  diagonal  line  from 
lat.  47°  on  the  west  to  lat.  49°  on  the  east  frontier, 
bears  a  great  resemblance,  both  in  temperature  and 
produce,  to  the  south  of  England,  rain  occurring  fre- 
quentl}',  and  the  country  being  consequentl}'  fit  for 
pasture.  There,  as  with  us,  the  predominant  culture 
is  wheat,  barlej',  oats,  rj^e,  and  such  fruit  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries  ;  also,  hemp,  flax,  and  rapeseed.  It  is 
here  onh'  in  France,  that  the  natural  pastures  are 
rich  and  extensive ;  here,  also,  the  species  of  wood, 
oak,  ash,  elm,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  ours.  The 
central  region  vaaj  be  said  to  comprehend  the  country 
to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  or  rather  of  the  diagonal  line 
we  hav^e  mentioned,  until  reaching  a  similar  line  in 
lat.  45°  on  the  west  and  47°  on  the  east  frontier. 
Here,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  parts, 
the  winter  is  sensibly  shorter  and  milder.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are  still  cultivated,  but  maize 
begins  to  appear,  and  vines  become  general.  The 
weather  in  this  great  inland  tract  is  much  more  steady 
than  in  the  north.  In  the  summer  months  there  is 
little  rain,  and  storms,  when  they  occur,  are  frequentl}' 
accompanied  with  hail ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tem- 
perature is  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  in  France,  being 
exempt  equally  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  south 
and  the  frequent  humiditj'  of  the  north.  The  third 
region,  comprehending  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
French  territory  from  lat.  45°  and  4G'  to  lat.  43°,  and 
in  some  parts  to  42°  .SO',  approaches  in  climate  to  the 
heat  of  Spain  and  Italy,  rendering  it  necessar)'^  in 
the  summer  to  suspend  all  active  exertion  during  the 
middle  of  the  da}',  and  to  reserve  it  for  the  morning 
and  evening.  A  shaded  situation  is  here  the  desidera- 
tum for  a  dwelling,  and  a  supply  of  water  for  agricul- 
ture. In  this  region  the  heat  invariablj'  produces  an 
exuberant  crop  where  an  irrigation  can  be  supplied  ; 
hence  the  frequency  of  wells,  wliich  are  generally 
worked  b}'  a  wheel  and  some  rude  machinerj-.  Wheat 
is  partially  cultivated  ;  barle}',  oats,  and  rj'e,  onlj'  on 
the  high  grounds  ;  maize  is  verj'  general,  and  vines 
supply  not  only  the  main  article  of  export,  but  the 
usual  drink  of  the  inhabitants.  The  common  fruits 
are  olives  and  mulberries,  and,  in  a  few  very  warm 
situations,  oranges  and  lemons.  Pasturage  is  good 
only  on  mountainous  or  irrigated  tracts.  To  pulmonic 
invalids  the  climate  ma)'  be  advantageous,  but  in  tliis 
respect,  also,  material  distinctions  occur  from  locality, 
the  winter  in  the  south-cast  of  France  being  at  inter- 
vals verj'  cold,  from  the  vent  de  bise,  a  piercing  wind 
tbat  blows  from  tlie  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  latitude,  the  cold 
of  winter  is  intense.     Brittany,  projecting  into  the 


Atlantic,  is  as  rainy  as  Ireland  or  Cornwall.  Nor- 
mandy, with  part  of  Picardy  and  French  Flanders, 
may  be  compared  to  our  inland  counties.  In  the  in- 
terior of  France  the  rains  are  less  frequent,  but  far 
more  heavy  ;  so  that  there  is  much  less  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year 
than  in  the  number  of  rainj'  days.  The  atmosphere  of 
France  is  much  less  cloudj'  than  that  of  Britain.  The 
most  frequent  wind  in  the  north  of  France,  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  the  south-west ;  it  pre- 
vails, also,  but  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  south  of  France  the  more  com- 
mon winds  are  from  the  north.  The  difference  of 
temperature  between  London  and  Paris  is  not  consid- 
erable, nor  is  the  degree  of  heat  found  to  be  intense 
along  the  west  coast  of  France,  until  reaching  or 
rather  passing  Poitou.  In  the  interior  it  is  much 
more  perceptible,  being  strongly  felt  at  Lj-ons,  Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse,  and  still  more  in  the  latitude  of 
Nimes,  Aix,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon.  On  the  whole, 
the  variations  of  climate  between  the  north  and  south 
of  France  are  considerably  greater  than  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Britain,  where  the  effect  of  differ- 
ence of  latitude  is  so  much  modified  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  where  no  such  variation  is  known  as  the 
very  material  one  indicated  by  the  diagonal  line  from 
east  to  west,  the  latter  being  two  degrees  colder  in 
consequence  of  the  breezes  and  vapors  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  harvest  begins  in  the  north  of  France  between 
the  20th  and  25th  July,  in  the  central  part  about  the 
middle  of  that  month,  in  the  south  about  the  end  of 
June.  September  and  October  are  the  months  of 
vintage.  The  great  hazard  to  the  corn  of  the  central 
part  of  the  kingdom  arises  from  violent  storms  of  rain 
and  hail ;  in  the  south,  from  the  want  of  rain  in  the 
spring.  In  the  winter,  the  vent  de  bise  often  proves 
destructive  to  the  olives.  The  great  heats  are  in 
Julj',  August,  and  September  ;  a  time  of  much  annoy- 
ance in  the  south  of  France,  from  musquitoes,  gnats, 
flies,  and  other  insects  ;  while  even  scorpions  are 
found  in  that  warm  latitude. 

Soil.— To  exhibit  a  classification  of  the  different 
kinds  of  soil  is  a  task  of  diflSculty  in  any  extensive 
countr}-,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  France,  where  a 
striking  difference  prevails,  not  only  in  contiguous  de- 
partments, but  in  adjacent  districts  of  the  same  depart- 
ment. In  Flanders,  Picardy,  Artois,  Normandy,  and 
the  Paj-s  de  Beauce,  a  fertile  tract  to  the  south  of 
Paris,  the  soil  consists  frequently  of  a  loamy  mold  ; 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is 
often  lighter  ;  while  the  greater  part  of  Brittany,  and 
of  the  departments  along  the  western  coast,  have  a 
heathy  soil,  naturallj-  unproductive,  but  capable  of 
considerable  improvement.  But  these  collective  esti- 
mates are  liable  to  great  deductions  ;  and  the  attempts 
made  by  Arthur  Young,  and  other  statistical  writers, 
to  calculate  the  proportion  of  the  different  descriptions 
of  soil,  whether  loam,  heath,  chalk,  gravel,  or  the 
like,  are  considered  by  the  French  as  far  from  success- 
ful ;  even  the  more  systematic  effort  made  by  their 
own  government,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to 
compute  the  value  of  land  bj-  ma.ises  de  culture,  that 
is,  by  classing  all  kindred  soils  under  one  head,  proved 
altogether  abortive.  We  shall  forbear,  therefore,  all 
such  vague  calculations,  and  proceed  to  state  the 
value  of  aimual  produce  in  the  different  departments, 
endeavoring  to  cast  the  latter  in  lots,  according  to 
their  position  and  relative  productiveness. 

Harbors,  Rivers,  Cunals,  lioads,  Bridges. — In  this 
important  point  France  is  considerably  inferior 
to  England,  her  long  tract  of  coast  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  being  indifferently 
provided  with  sea-ports,  and  those  on  tlie  southern 
shore  of  the  Channel  forming  a  striiving  contrast  to  the 
spacious  maritime  inlets  on  the  English  side.  To  begin 
from  the  north-east,  Dunkirk  has  a  small  harbor,  but 
improved  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  approached  on 
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the  Dutch  plan  by  a  canal  leading  from  the  sea. 
Boulogne  has  a  roadstead — which,  however,  has  been 
much  deepened  and  improved — indebted  for  its  celeb- 
ritj'  under  Bonaparte  to  the  facility  of  giving  yjrotec- 
tion,  by  land  batteries  near  its  entrance,  to  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  small  craft.  The  port  of  Dieppe  is  ex- 
posed, and  of  course  unsuitalde  for  winter;  that  of 
St.  Malo  is  better;  while  Cherbourg,  on  which  im- 
mense sums  have  been  expended,  is  now  a  port  and 
arsenal  of  great  utility  and  importance  to  the  imperial 
navj'.  On  doubling  the  projecting  part  of  Brittany, 
we  find,  in  the  south-west  of  that  province,  L'Orient. 
Brittany  also  possesses  Brest,  the  great  maritime  port 
of  the  Atlantic  for  the  navj'.  Proceeding  further  to 
the  south,  we  find  Kochefort,  at  La  Rochelle,  a  small 
l)ut  secure  harbor,  and  at  Bordeaux  a  river  nearlj' 
equal  in  width  to  the  Thames  at  London.  From  this 
there  is  no  sea-port  until  we  reach  Bayonne,  a  place  of 
no  easy  access.  On  the  Mediterranean,  France  has 
the  ports  of  Cette  and  Marseilles,  the  latter  spacious 
and  secure,  and  the  great  maritime  port,  arsenal,  and 
dockyard  of  Toulon,  which,  with  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
L'Orient,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  are  called,  in  ordi- 
nary parlance,  ports  militnirfs. 

Nantes,  though  a  large  commercial  town,  adjoins  a 
shallow  part  of  the  Loire,  and  vessels  of  burden  are 
obliged  to  load  and  unload  at  Paimbocuf.  The  great 
docltyards  and  naval  stations  of  the  kingdom  are  at 
Brest  and  Toulon,  both  excellent  harbors,  and  at 
Rochefort,  which  is  situated  on  the  River  Charente, 
near  its  mouth.  In  all  these  the  accommodation  for 
shipping  is  the  gift  of  nature  ;  but  at  Cherbourg  the 
case  is  verj'  different,  that  port  containing  works,  of 
which  the  labor  and  expense  (see  the  article  Break- 
water, Encyclo.  Brit.)  have  been  verj'  great.  Its 
roadstead,  extensive  but  open,  has  a  sea-wall,  afibrd- 
ing  protection  from  the  swell  of  the  sea ;  and  its  spa- 
cious dock,  excavated  since  the  beginning  of  tliis 
centurj',  at  an  expense  of  i;.'?,OnO,000  sterling,  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  fifty  sail  of  the  line.  Le  Havre  de 
Grace,  the  best  mercantile  harbor  in  the  north  of 
France,  has  also  been  formed  at  a  large  expense. 

Inland  Navigation. — The  square  form  of  France, 
favorable  as  it  is  for  military  defense,  subjects  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  to  the  want  of  those  ready 
and  economical  means  of  transport  by  sea  wliich  form 
the  great  physical  advantage  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Unluckily,  this  want  is  very  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  inland  waters,  canals  being  very  little 
extended,  and  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  sub- 
ject to  many  obstructions  ;  occurring  in  one  part  from 
rapidity,  in  another  from  shallowness ;  at  one  season 
from  drought,  at  another  from  overflow.  The  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  iiavigation  has  corrected  in  part 
this  most  inconvenient  tardiness;  but  the  accommoda- 
tion which  is  aft'orded  by  the  Loire  in  the  interior,  the 
Rhone  in  the  south,  the  Seine  in  the  north,  and  the 
Garonne,  with  its  Canal  du  Languedoc  in  the  south- 
west, is  but  a  small  portion  of  what  is  furnished  by 
our  numerous  intersections  in  I'.ngland,  or  of  what  is 
wanted  for  so  extensive  a  territory  as  that  of  France. 
The  Canal  of  Languedoc,  or  tlie  Canal  du  .^fidi,  as  it 
is  now  generally  called,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  completed  in  the  year  1(>G8,  was  the  first 
example  in  Europe  of  inland  navigation  on  a  great 
scale.  It  is  the  most  stuiiendous  undertaking  of  the 
sort  that  has  been  executed  in  France.  Its  general 
breadth  is  sixty  feet,  its  depth  six  and  a  half  feet.  It 
has  111  locks  and  sluices,  and  in  its  highest  part  it  is 
(iOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  .\s  a  scientific 
worl<,  it  did  honor  to  an  age  as  yet  little  advanced  in 
engineering ;  but  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  was 
unproductive,  the  tolls  never  having  paid  the  interest 
of  the  very  large  sum  (upward  of  £1, '.'00,000  sterling') 
expended  upon  it.*     The  canal  begins  at  Toulouse  on 


•  The  cost  of  the  canal  was  17,000,000  francs,  representing, 


the  Garonne,  remounts  the  valley  of  the  Lhers,  tra- 
verses the  chain  of  the  Monts  Corbieres,  which  joins 
the  Cevennes  to  the  Pyrenees,  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Aude  at  Carcasonne,  which  it  leaves  at  Ginestas 
to  pass  by  Biiziers,  where  it  traverses  the  Rive  d'Ori). 
Passing  through  Ilerault  aljove  and  near  Agdet,  it 
ends  at  I'Etang  de  Thau,  at  the  place  called  le  Port 
des  Onglous.  The  navigation  is  however  continued 
to  the  port  of  Cette  by  the  canal  of  Cette,  and  thus 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  are  united. 

Tlie  canal  of  Briare  is  of  earlier  date,  and  of  much 
less  extent.  The  oliject  here  was  to  open  a  naNTga- 
tion  from  the  Loire  on  the  south  to  the  Seine  on  the 
north,  by  a  canal  running  almost  due  north,  a  distance 
of  forty  miles.  It  then  receives  from  the  west  the 
canal  of  Orleans,  commenced  in  1075,  and  proceeding 
also  from  the  Loire ;  after  which  the  canal  is  contin- 
ued to  the  north,  under  the  name  of  Canal  de  I'Oing, 
till  it  reaches  the  Seine.  This  canal  wa,s  begun  in 
1G05,  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  and  was  completed  in 
1G42,  under  Louis  XIII.  There  are,  besides  this  great 
work,  several  otlier  important  and  extensive  canals  in 
France.  The  Canal  du  Centre  unites  the  Saone  and 
the  Loire  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  latter. 
It  is  72  English  miles  in  length,  and  was  completed 
in  1791,  at  an  expense  of  £450,000.  Its  summit  level 
is  about  240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Loire  at 
Digoin.  It  has  81  locks,  5:^  feet  of  water,  48  of 
breadth  at  the  water's  edge,  and  30  feet  at  the  bottom. 
The  Canal  of  St.  Quentin,  28  English  miles  in  length, 
was  completed  in  1810,  but  the  navigation  was  far 
from  perfect.  In  1820  the  necessary  expenses  to 
render  the  canal  perfect  were  estimated  at  4,000,000 
francs.  A  concession  of  the  canal  was  made  to  a  Sienr 
Honorez  in  1827,  for  a  period  of  twenty  j-ears.  On 
the  11th  of  July,  1847,  the  state  entered  into  full  and 
entire  possession  of  the  line  which  it  had  conceded. 
It  joins  the  Sclieldt  and  the  Somme.  The  Canal  of 
Besancon  is  extensive.  It  joins  the  Saone,  and  con- 
sequentlj'  the  Rhone,  to  the  Rhine.  J'rom  the  Saone 
it  stretches  a  little  above  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  by  Dole, 
Besanc^on,  and  Mulhausen,  to  Strasbourg,  a  distance 
of  200  miles,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine.  The  canal  of 
Burgundy  joins  the  Rhone  to  the  Seine.  Tliis  canal 
was  opened  along  its  whole  line  in  December,  1832,  by 
way  of  trial,  and  in  tlie  past  year,  1854,  it  was  com- 
pletely opened.  The  canal  of  the  Ourcq  was  dug, 
not  for  a  commercial  purpose,  hut  to  convey  the  water 
of  that  little  river  to  Paris  for  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
habitants. At  a  village  called  La  Villette,  on  the  north 
side  of  Paris,  there  was  some  years  ago  excavated,  at 
the  cost  of  a  million  sterling,  a  basin,  approaching  in 
size  to  our  London  docks,  and  adapted,  when  the 
necessary  canals  sliall  be  completed,  for  the  depnisit  of 
merchandise  brought  from  Havre  and  Rouen  on  the 
one  side,  and  Flanders  and  Champagne  on  the  other. 
In  the  south  of  France  there  is  a  short  canal  proceed- 
ing from  the  Rhone,  near  Tarascon,  in  a  south-west 
direction,  to  the  Mediterranean,  called,  from  its  vicin- 
ity to  a  well-known  annual  fair.  Canal  du  Jieaucaire. 
This  canal  traverses  a  great  extent  of  marsh,  which  it 
has  had  the  ellVct  i>f  draining.  This  water-way  was 
opened  to  supjily  the  imperfect  navigation  of  the  lesser 
Rlione,  and  of  the  two  canals  by  which  the  communi- 
cation from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone  was  formerly 
carried  on.  These  are  among  the  chief  canals  of 
France.  In  the  year  18;>(i  there  were  seventy-four 
canals,  having  a  total  length  of  3,09i^S'l.'^  metres, 
nearly  equal  to  2280  English  miles.  But  since  then 
large  sums  lujve  been  allocated  by  the  state  for  canal- 
ization. In  the  fifteen  years  between  the  12th  July, 
1837.  and  the  28th  Marcli,  1852,  M.  Ernest  Graugez, 
chief-de-bureau  at  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  pub- 


ncoordint;  to  M.  Kmest  Granp^r.  (so<'  Preris  nision'qu«  H 
Statimiue  des  rotes  itavinabU-s.  p.  -KM',  siccording  to  the  pres- 
ent value  of  money,  a  sum  of  30,000,000  francs. 
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lie  -works,  tells  us  that,  for  this  purpose,  extraordinary 
credits  have  been  taken  for  241,936,361  francs.  Of 
this  sum  227,695,500  francs  had  been  expended  on  31st 
December,  1853.  In  1854,  a  credit  of  8,000,000  francs 
had  been  granted. 

The  canalization  of  the  Mayenne  from  Laval  to 
Mayenne,  of  the  Vire  from  the  Pont  de  Gourfaleur  to 
Vire,  of  Rheims  to  the  Mame,  of  Bouc  to  Martigues, 
from  Caen  to  the  sea,  from  the  Charente  to  Marennes, 
from  La  Eochelle  to  Marans,  and  from  Saint  Thebault 
to  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire,  is  in  course  of  execu- 
tion. But  it  is  probable  that  this  improved  mode  of 
communication  may  be  superseded  by  the  still  greater 
improvement  of  the  railroad,  which  had  to  a  consider- 
able degree  engrossed  the  public  attention  in  France. 
There  are,  however,  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  these 
improvements,  arising  parth'  from  the  mode  of  man- 
agement adopted,  and  partly  also  from  the  high  price 
of  the  materials  required.  All  great  works  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  such  as  canals, 
railroads,  docks,  and  the  like,  are  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense, for  the  benefit,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
government.  Plans  and  estimates  must  be  made  out 
and  laid  before  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  refers 
them  to  other  public  functionaries,  namely,  the  prefect 
of  the  department,  and  afterward  to  the  bureau  des 
ponts  et  des  chaussees  ;  and  when  all  these  persons  are 
satisfied,  a  public  officer  is  then  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  work.  The  tedious  official  routine,  through 
which  all  public  undertakings  have  to  pass,  tends  to 
discourage  individual  enterprise,  and  accounts  perhaps 
for  the  comparatively  few  works  of  this  description 
which  have  been  undertaken  in  France.  The  high 
price  of  iron,  in  consequence  of  the  tax  on  foreign 
iron,  has  likewise  operated  as  a  great  discouragement 
to  the  construction  of  railroads  in  France  ;  and  thus  we 
have  an  additional  illustration  of  the  ruinous  eflFects 
of  this  tax  in  obstructing  the  domestic  improvements 
of  the  countr}-. 

Roads. — The  great  roads  in  France  are  managed, 
not,  as  with  us,  by  county  commissioners,  but  by  gov- 
ernment bureaux,  or  boards,  the  chief  of  which  are  at 
Paris.  These  boards  are  all  under  the  direction  of  the 
minister  of  public  works.  The  extent  of  road  under 
their  direction  is  about  .30,000  miles  ;  and  the  annual 
expenditure  from  £1,-300,000  to  £1,500,000,  the  whole 
of  which  is  defrayed  without  one  toll  or  turnpike.  An 
attempt  was  made  under  Bonaparte  to  levy  tolls  ;  but 
this  excited  so  much  clamor  in  a  country  where  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  carried  on  almost  wholly  by 
land-carriage,  that  it  was  found  indispensable  to  seek 
the  necessary  funds  from  another  source — a  tax  on 
salt.  The  great  roads  in  France  are  in  general  in  tol- 
erable condition  ;  but  no  epithet  can  convej-  an  idea 
of  the  wretched  state  of  the  cross  roads  in  almost  every 
department ;  full  of  hollows,  encumbered  with  stones, 
or  inundated  with  water,  they  receive  hardly  any  re- 
pair, but  are  abandoned,  year  after  year,  to  the  effects 
of  the  weather.  Notwithstanding  the  little  done  by 
government  to  favor  locomotion,  the  traffic  on  roads 
increased  tenfold  in  the  thirtv  A^ears  between  1811 
and  1841. 

The  great  roads  in  France  are  much  wider  than  in 
England,  exhibiting  frequently  a  long  straight  avenue 
lined  on  each  side  with  chestnut  or  other  large  trees. 
Roads  in  France  are  classed  under  three  categories — 
imperial  roads  14  metres  in  breadth,  departmental  roads 
about  11  metres  broad,  and  the  chemins  vicinaux. 
Thej'  are  often  paved  like  a  street  for  many  miles  in 
succession;  the  art  of  road-making  being  as  yet  too 
little  understood  to  prevent  material  injury  from  the 
heavj-  wagons  and  ill-constructed  wheels,  witliout  re- 
sorting to  this  unpleasant  alternative.  Traveling  is 
thus  much  less  agreeable  than  in  England,  particularly 
as  the  villages  want  neatness  and  cheerfulness,  while 
most  of  the  towns  along  the  road  are  disfigured  by 
narrow  crooked  streets,  in  which  new  stone  buildings 


are  often  mixed  with  antiquated  wooden  structures, 
such  as  have  disappeared  from  our  provincial  toivns 
for  nearly  a  century  past.  The  mails  are  now  con- 
veyed as  with  us  by  the  railroad,  but  where  there  is  no 
rail,  in  a  kind  of  chariot  called  a  malle-poste.  The 
diligences,  though  somewhat  improved  in  structure, 
are  still  clumsy  and  lumbering. 

Railroads. — During  the  twenty  j-ears  between  1828 
and  the  24th  February',  1848,  the  railroad  conceded  to 
private  companies  in  France  amounted  to  2237  miles. 
The  revolution  of  Februarj-  put  a  sudden  stop  to  all 
enterprises  of  this  kind.  There  was  not  a  single  con- 
cession made  in  1848,  1849,  or  1850.  Indeed,  some 
companies,  unable  to  carrj'  on  the  work  confided  to 
them,  were  either  sequestrated  or  taken  possession  of 
by  the  state.  The  concession  of  the  line  from  Paris  to 
Rheims  was  made  on  the  16th  July,  1851,  of  the  line 
round  Paris  on  the  11th  December,  1851,  of  the  line 
from  Paris  to  Lj^ons,  5th  January,  1852,  of  the  line 
from  Lj'ons  to  Avignon,  3d  Januarj',  1852.  These  and 
other  concessions  in  1852  added  2050  miles  to  the  ex- 
tent of  raU.  In  1853  the  progress  continued,  and 
concessions  to  the  extent  of  1326  miles  were  granted. 
The  j^ear  1854  has  been  consecrated  to  the  execution 
of  the  works,  and  more  than  872  miles  have  been 
opened  between  the  1st  January  and  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1854.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  February  rev- 
olution, the  concessions  for  railways  amounted  to 
2237  miles ;  in  1854  they  amounted  to  more  than  6214 
miles.  At  the  end  of  1855,  3728  miles  additional  were 
opened  to  the  public.  The  length  of  lines  conceded 
and  executed  have  thus  increased  threefold  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years.  About  £80,000,000  have  been 
expended  on  these  enterprises.  The  credit  required 
in  the  budget  of  1856  for  railways  is  equal  to  that  of 
1855 — nameh%  55,435,999  francs.  At  present  (1855) 
the  branch  rail  from  Strasbourg  to  Rheims,  from  Bee 
d'Allier  to  Clermont,  with  a  branch  to  Nevers,  from 
St.  Germain  des  Fosses  to  Roanne,  from  Mons  to 
Laval,  from  Marseilles  to  Toulon,  from  Caen  to  Cher- 
bourg, from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  and  from  Narbonnc 
to  Perpignan,  are  in  course  of  construction.  Some  of 
these  lines  are  to  be  opened  this  year,  some  in  1857, 
and  some  in  1858. 


Eailwat  Eetuknb. 

1S53.  .Value  received,  32,6;?4356 fr. 
1S54..  "  40,145,632 


Eds.  Miles. 
Length,  2,478 
2,554 


Bridges. — The  French  have  few  cast-iron  bridges, 
all  their  great  structures  of  this  description  being  of 
stone.  Of  these,  the  chief  are  the  bridges  over  the 
Loire  at  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Nantes ;  those  on  a 
smaller  scale  over  the  Seine  at  Paris  ;  and  those  over 
the  Saone  and  Rhone  at  Lyons.  The  Pont  du  St  Es- 
prit above  Orange,  over  the  Rhone,  is  a  long  structure 
of  16  arches.  At  no  great  distance  from  it  is  the  Pont 
du  Gard,  one  of  the  most  entire,  stupendous,  and  beau- 
tiful monuments  of  Roman  architecture,  composed  of 
a  triple  tier  of  arches,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Gardon.  This 
magnificent  structure  is  157  feet  in  height,  530  feet  in 
length  at  the  bottom,  and  872  at  the  top.  Of  the 
lately-erected  bridges  in  France,  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  over  the  Seine  at  Neuilly  near  Paris,  and 
over  the  Oise  at  St.  Maixent,  with  two  of  larger  di- 
mensions, viz.,  one  over  the  Garonne  at  Bordeaux,  the 
other  over  the  Seine  at  Rouen.  Bridges,  as  well  as 
roads,  and  all  other  means  of  intercommunication 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  public 
works ;  a  special  school  for  the  formation  of  engineers 
of  bridges  and  roads  is  estaldished  at  Paris.  The  ter- 
ritor}'  of  France  is  divided  into  16  inspectorships  of 
ponts  et  chaussees.  The  telegraphic  communications 
are  principally  made  by  means  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, of  which  the  government  reserves  to  itself  a 
monopoly,  but  private  persons  are  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 
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Agriculture. — The  a^culture  of  France  is  in  a 
ven'  different  state  from  that  of  P^nglanrl  or  Scot- 
land, hcinf;  marked  liy  a  degree  of  backwardness  not 
a  little  sur)irisin<;  in  a  country  so  far  advanced  in 
many  departments  of  art  and  science.  The  causes  of 
this,  however,  are  not  of  difficult  explanation.  France 
enjoyed  for  scarcely  more  than  38  years,  i.  e.,  from 
1814  to  18 18,  the  advantaf^e  of  a  representative  body  ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  jteaaantry  was  lonf^  far  infe- 
rior to  tliat  of  the  same  class  in  England.  No  ecclesi- 
astical reformation  had  taken  place  to  remove  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  national  territory  out  of  the  hands  of 
indolent  life  occupants  ;  and  the  rjrandg  xeiffwurs,  the 
other  f^reat  body  of  landholders,  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  Paris  and  Versailles,  without  bestowing  a 
thought  on  their  lands  or  their  tenantry,  except  to  ex- 
tract fnun  them  the  means  of  defraying  their  expenses 
in  the  capital.  To  tliis  was  added  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion, less  heavy,  indeed,  than  that  to  which  we  are 
8ul)jected  in  England,  l)ut  extremely  crude  and  im- 
politic, as  evinced  in  the  f/abdle,  or  tax  on  salt  used  in 
private  families,  and  in  the  corvee,  or  obligation  on  the 
peasantrj'  to  labor  on  the  high  roads.  To  these  were 
joined  tlie  humiliating  enactments  of  the  game-laws, 
and  the  more  substantial  injurj-  of  tithes  ;  for  the  cler- 
ical body  in  France  levied  this  pernicious  assessment 
as  in  England,  though  possessing  in  property,  lands  of 
the  computed  rent  of  five  millions  sterling. 

Another  great  drawback  on  French  agriculture  was 
the  insignificant  size  of  the  occupancies,  whether  held 
as  farms  or  as  property.  A  French  agriculturist  on  a 
small  scale  has  little  idea  of  selling  his  paternal  acres, 
and  converting  the  amount  into  a  capital  for  a  farm. 
He  is  much  more  likely  to  go  on  as  the  proprietor  of 
eiglit  or  ten  acres  of  land,  and  the  cultivator  of  as 
many  more.  The  mode  of  paying  rent  was  equally 
singular ;  money  rents  were  general  only  in  the  north 
or  most  fertile  parts  of  France  ;  they  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  exist  in  more  than  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  tlie  king- 
dom before  the  Revolution.  A  more  frequent  species 
of  tenure  was  by  a  grant  made  imder  the  reservation 
of  a  fine,  of  a  quitrent,  or  of  certain  servitudes,  of 
which  the  least  burdensome  were  sending  com  to  the 
mill,  or  grapes  to  the  press,  of  the  proprietor.  But  of 
all  indications  of  povertj'  and  backwardness,  the  most 
striking  was  the  system  of  vtetaire  (rent  in  kind)  ;  a 
practice  by  which  a  tenant,  having  little  capital  of  his 
own,  receives  from  the  proprietor  the  live  stock  and 
implements  necessary  for  cultivating  his  petty  tenure, 
and  divides  with  him  its  produce.  This  wretched 
method  was  and  still  is  common,  not  indeed  in  the 
north  and  north-east  of  France,  but  in  many  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  centre  and  south.  There  are, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  several  distinctions  in  this  sys- 
tem ;  the  landholder,  in  some  parts,  providing  only 
half  the  cattle  and  seed,  and  in  others  the  whole. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  produce. 

Effects  of  the  Revolution. — La  Rh-ohition  a  ki  faite 
pour  h  cultiralevr  is  a  common  saying  in  France.  In- 
deed, that  great  convulsion  improved  so  much  the  sit- 
uation of  the  agriculturists,  by  canceling,  at  one  de- 
cisive blow,  the  tithes,  the  g;ime-laws,  the  corvee,  and 
other  relics  of  feudal  servitude,  that,  after  all  the  hor- 
rors of  Jacol)inism,  and  all  the  tjTanny  of  Bonaparte, 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  Revolution  survives  among 
this  pacific  class.  Further,  tlie  sale  of  the  church 
lands  transferred  a  valuable  mass  of  property  from 
indolent  into  active  hands.  But  with  this  must  ter- 
minate the  eulogy  on  the  Revolution,  the  further  prog- 
ress made  by  agriculture,  having  been  caused  less  by 
any  political  change,  than  by  the  gradual  effect  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  diffusion  of  information.  The  de- 
gree of  agricultural  improvement  in  France  since  the 
first  Revolution  has  certainly  been  less  than  in  En- 
gland and  Scotland,  and  in  one  very  material  point 
that  memorable  convulsion  has  tcniled  to  retard  it ; 
Y  Y 


we  mean  by  the  law  suggested  by  a  jealousy  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  noblesse,  which  obliges  the  owner  of 
property,  whether  in  land  or  money,  to  make  an  al- 
most equal  division  of  it  among  hLs  children.  The 
parent  of  two  children  has  the  free  disposal  of  only 
one  third  of  his  property,  and  the  parent  of  three 
children  of  only  one  fourth,  the  residue  being  shared 
equally  among  all.  The  claim  of  primogeniture  ia 
thus  in  a  manner  annulled  ;  and  a  law  which  is  appa- 
rently' wise  and  equitalde,  proves  the  source  of  great 
injury  to  agriculture,  by  multiplying  the  petty  plots 
of  land  throughout  a  country  where  they  were  pre- 
viously far  too  numerous. 

The  following  tattle,  taken  from  official  documents 
published  l»y  M.  Duchatel,  exhibits  in  hectares  the 
phj'sical  and  agricultural  division  of  the  French  ter- 
ritorj-,  which  has  not  materially  changed  within  the 
last  20  3'cars. 

Ground    occupied 
by  butl.Jings....       241,M2 

Roads,  pattis,  plac- 
es, etc  1,215,115 

Bivers,  lakes,  aud 
brook>» 454,365 

Forests  and  nnpro- 
ductive  domains    1,209,432 

Cemeteries, 
chnrcbes,      and 
public  establish- 
ments  


HMtarei. 

Cultivable  land...  25,559.152 

Meadows 4,S.34,621 

Vineyards 2.134,  S22 

Woods 7,422,314 

Orchards  and  gar- 
dens   648,699 

Willow    and    elm 

plantations,  etc.  64,489 
Pools  and  water- 
ing places 209,431 

Downs,     pastures, 

and  heaths 7,799,671 

Navigable  canals.  1,631 

Diverse  cultures. .  951,934 


17,774 


Total 52,762,6 


(Acres,  130,772,475.) 
Stateme.nt  of  the  Area  of  Feaxce,  distiscuishisg  ap- 
proxintately  the  various   kinds   of  soil  of  wuicii 

THE   SniFACE   IS    COMPOSED. 


Mountainous  coun- 
try   4,268,750 

Heathy  ditto,  or 
landes .5.676,138 

Soil  of  rich  molds..  7,276,363 

Soil  of  chalk  or 
limestone 9.7S8.197 

Soil  of  gravel 3,417,393 

Stony  soil 6,612,343 


Sandy  soil 5,951,377 

Soil  of  clay 2,2-32,835 

Marshy  and 

swampy  soil 234,415 

Soil     or    various 

kinds 7,284,242 


Hectares.  52,762,693 
(Acres,  130,772,475.) 


The  surprising  proportion  of  land  in  France  under 
tillage  is  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  occupancies, 
the  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  general  use  of  bread 
instead  of  animal  food  by  the  humbler  orders.  The 
last  is  connected  with  another  remarkable  circum- 
stance ;  the  very  slejnder  proportion  of  land  under 
pasture,  of  which  the  main  cause  is  the  dry  climate 
of  the  southern  and  central  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  proportion  of  poor  and  unproductive  land  France 
and  England  are  nearly  on  a  par,  but  the  French  in- 
cur a  ven.'  heavy  disadvantage  by  using  wood  instead 
of  coal  for  fuel,  and  covering  with  forests  many  tracts 
which  might  be  made  available  for  either  pasture  or 
tillage.  All  France  in  1840  gave  13- 14  hectolitres 
per  hectare.  The  total  value  of  cereals  in  181.3  was 
1,780,478,000  fr.,  or  9387  fr.  per  hectare,  or  59  fr.  per 
head.  In  1840  (which  was  the  last  account)  it  was  cal- 
culated at  2,565,238,000,  at  18,900  fr.  per  hectare,  or 
77  per  head.  In  1840  there  were  5.586,787  hectares  in 
wheat.  In  England  2.130,900  hectares.  The  wheat 
product  in  1840  was  G07  for  1.  In  England  it  is  9  for 
1.  The  total  value  in  the  United  Kingdom,  978,500,- 
000  fr.  at  25  fr. ;  in  France,  1.4iX),000,000  fr.  at  20  fr. 
the  hectolitre.  The  aralde  land  of  France  in  1840  was 
22,240,090  hectares.  The  value  of  the  cereals,  fal- 
lows, and  artificial  meadows  in  France  reaches  2,.3ol,- 
518,907  fr.,  and  their  mean  value  lOtJ  fr.  per  hectare. 
The  vines  in  1840  covered  1,972,340  hectares.  The  total 
return  of  French  cultivation  in  agriculture  reaches  : 

FnUK-j. 

Cultivated  ffround,  to  the  value  of.. . ..  5,092,116.230 

IVsturaso.  etc 646,794,905 

Woods  and  forests 2S.-i.25S,.325 


Total 6iO*2,169.450 

In  order  to  present  this  subject  more  fully,  we  add 
the  following  condensed  tables  of  primarj-  and  second- 
ary crops  throughout  France  in  the  year  1853  : 
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Pbimaet  Ceops  in  1853. 


1          Acres          Cror,  Qrs. 
1     cultivated,      i  per  acre. 

Value. 

Total  production. 

Potatoes . . . 

Wheat 

Spelt 

Meslin 

Buckwheat 

Eye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Total.... 

2,278,320 
13,S0o.74S 
11.696 
2.251,044 
1,609,311 
0,368,862 
2,936,1^6 
7,414.996 
1,561,089 

35-90 
4-28 
9-89 
4-46 
4-78 
3-71 
4-67 
5-43 
4-02 

£3-462 
3-125 
2-709 
2-505 
1-492 
1-823 
1-8:33 
1-593 
1.799 

£7,995,833-3 
43,858.333-3 
81,948,750-0 

5,783,.3:?3-3 

2.414,5^3-3 
11.716,666-6 

5.462,500-0 
11,954,166-6 

2,850,000-0 

38,237,252 

£123,984,166-4 

Secondaet  Impeoved  Ceops  in  1853. 


Production..       |        Acres.        \  ^,^Zr.. 

Value 
per  acre. 

Total 
production. 

Vine  land 

Gardens 

Pulse 

Mangel-wurtzel 

4,873,9.34 

891.332 

733,745 

142.493 

2,043 

2-56 

1-60 
36-18 

-144 
1-SO 

il-35 

il-05 

87-60 
94-84 
24-76 
4-08 
18-95 

£3363 
6-975 
2-773 
7-957 

1S-S61 
4-706 

7-755 

9-763 

10-080 
10-913 

2-850 
-470 

1-624 

£18,960,416 
6,214.583 
2.058,333 
1,147,916 
.39,583 
2,018,750 

1,425,000 

2,256,250 

856,2.50 
197.916 
870,833 
554,166 
25,729,166 

468,751 
435,288 

242.768 

Hennp-seed 

Flax 

Flax-seed 

Madder 

Tobacco 

Olives 

Chestnuts 

Pasture  Meads. 

86.262 

19.658 

81'2;599 

1.125,326 

14277,564 

Total 

23  561,771 

....     1     .... 

£61,829,162 

Nett  Eetcen  op   Laxd  in   Feasce,    reckoned   by  the 
English  Acee,  and  calculated  from  official  Sckveys. 

8.  d. 

Tillage  (average  of  poor  and  fertile  soils) 11  0 

Vines 87  0 

Meadow  land 87  0 

Natural  pasturage,  chiefly  mountainous 3  6 

Woods 7  6 

Chestnut  plantations 7  6 

Orchards 15  0 

Kitchen  garden 45  0 

Various  kinds  of  culture,  viz.,  nurseries,  hop- 
ground.*,  olive-^a-ounds,  etc 18  6 

General  average  of  all  France,  per  English  acre    9  1 

We  proceed  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  French  agri- 
culture, with  reference  to  articles  less  known  or  less 
generally  raised  in  England.  Buckwheat  is  cultivated 
extensively  in  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  the  north  of 
France,  partly  as  green  food  for  cattle,  partly  for  the 
diet  of  the  peasantrj- ;  it  is  generally  sown  in  June 
and  reaped  in  the  end  of  September.  Wheat  and 
meslin  are  principall)'  cultivated  in  the  north,  but  the 
produce  of  the  south,  though  less  abundant,  is  gener- 
ally preferred.  Barley  and  oats  are  also  more  common 
in  the  north.  Rye  is  raised  pretty  equally  in  all  parts 
of  France.  Eape-seed  is  verj-  general  in  French 
Flanders  and  Normandy ;  it  supplies  oil  for  the  mar- 
ket and  food  for  cattle,  either  when  green  or  in  cakes. 
Colza  (coleseed)  is  raised  for  the  same  purposes.  To- 
bacco would  be  generally  cultivated  in  France,  were 
it  not  monopolized  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  ;  hence 
its  cultivation  is  confined  to  certain  licensed  districts, 
which  are  chiefly  in  Alsace  and  Picardy.  The  quality 
of  the  article  produced  under  the  royal  monopoly  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  produced  by  private  cultiva- 
tors abroad,  while  the  price  being  400  per  cent,  higher, 
the  latter  is  smuggled  into  France  in  great  quantities, 
notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  prevent  it.  Flax  is 
raised  verj-  generally,  not  merely  in  French  Flanders, 
Alsace,  and  Normandj-,  but  in  the  provinces  of  the 
west  and  south,  where  the  family  of  almost  every 
peasant  rears  a  little  stock  annually  to  be  spun  by  his 
wife  and  daughters.  Hops  are  almost  exclusively 
grown  in  those  parts  of  France  bordering  on  Belgium. 
Hemp  also  is  raised  in  manj^  parts  of  France,  particu- 
larly in  the  north.  Maize  is  a  jilant  of  great  import- 
ance, whether  for  the  food  of  man  or  of  cattle  ;  when 
intended  to  stand  for  harvest,  it  is  jdanted  in  rows  with 
very  little  seed,  and  yields  more  tlian  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  thit  would  Ije  produced  on  the  same 
•pace.     During  its  growth  the  leaves  are  stripped  reg- 


nlarly  for  the  food  of  cattle ;  and  in  some  districts  it  is 
sown  thick  and  mown  merely  for  that  purpose.  jNIaize 
and  millet  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  south  and  south-east. 
Such  valuable  suljstitutes  have,  as  yet,  prevented  tur- 
nips from  being  generally  introduced  into  France.  Even 
potatoes  were  long  very  little  known,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  last  half  century  that  the  dislike  to  this 
tuber  has  disappeared.  Potatoes  are  more  cultivated 
in  the  east  than  in  any  other  district.  Chestnuts  are 
most  common  in  the  central  part  of  France,  where  they 
supply  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
peasantrj-.  In  the  south  the  fruits  are  chiefly  olives, 
almonds,  mulberries,  figs,  and  prunes  ;  oranges  are 
partially  cultivated  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  verge  of  Italy,  but  with  great  un- 
certaintj',  for  a  severe  winter  is  fatal  to  these  trees, 
and  in  some  measure  also  to  the  olives. 

Irrigation  is  little  understood  in  the  north  of  France, 
but  in  the  south  the  want  of  frequent  rain  renders  it 
a  primary  object  of  attention ;  it  in  fact  determines 
the  ratio  of  productiveness,  since  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  seldom  fails  to  ripen  whatever  has  received  an  ad- 
equate supply  of  moisture.  According  to  INI.  Becque- 
rel,  there  has  been  a  progressive  annual  increase  in 
the  number  of  hectolitres  produced  since  1813.  There 
has  been  a  very  decided  progress  in  agricultural  im- 
provement in  everj'  part  of  France,  but  notably  in  the 
west  and  south-west.  The  increase  in  productiveness  in 
all  manner  of  grains  is  estimated  at  2,1-11,217  hectolitres. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  more  or  less  over 
fully  the  half  of  France,  beginning  as  far  north  as 
Champagne,  and  spreading  over  the  country-  to  the 
south  and  the  west.  This  culture  is,  however,  very 
limited  in  Champagne,  and  even  in  Burgundj' ;  in 
Provence,  and  the  lower  part  of  Languedoc,  the  cli- 
mate is  warmer,  and  the  culture  general,  though  not 
managed  with  such  skill  as  along  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  where  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  excited 
by  a  demand  for  foreign  markets.  As  vines  succeed 
iu  light  and  unproductive  soils,  their  culture  gives  a 
value  to  much  ground  which  would  otherwise  be  use- 
less ;  and  the  petty  subdivisions  of  land  are  here  less 
injurious  than  in  the  case  of  com.  From  the  great 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  the  quality  of  French 
wines  is  very  various.  The  amount  produced  has 
been  considerably  increased  since  1790,  as  well  from 
the  division  of  many  large  estates,  as  from  the  quan- 
tity of  waste  land  which  has  been  brought  into  culture. 
It  is,  however,  remarked  by  M.  Moreau  de  Jounes 
(Statlstique  de  I'Affriculiure  de  France,  1S48)  that  the 
consumption  of  wine  in  France  has  remained  stationai-y 
since  1791,  and  that  the  quantity  consumed  by  each 
individual  is  not  more  than  it  was  half  a  centurj^  ago. 
Considering  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population, 
M.  Jounes  calculates  that  the  consumption  should 
have  increased  50  per  cent.  It  is  computed  that  nearly 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  are  planted  with  vines,  and 
that  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  is  from  £28,000,- 
000  to  £30,000,000,  of  which  about  a  tenth  or  twelfth 
part  only  is  exported.  It  is  verj'  difficult  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  vine  disease  and  the  excision  of  vine 
branches  in  con.sequence  thereof,  has  affected  the  pro- 
duction of  wine  either  in  quantity  or  qualit}'.  It  has 
unquestionably  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of 
the  finer  wines  from  25  to  35  per  cent.,  and  of  raising 
the  price  of  brandy,  during  the  last  two  years,  nearly 
300  per  cent. 

QuAN-nTY  OP  Wine  produced  in  France  durlvo  the 
following  sf.ven  Years,  in  I.mperial  Gallons. 


Imp.  fJnlls. 

1848 1,1:35,087,344 

1849 782,214,686 

1850 983,786.166 

1851 867,848,088 


Imp.  r;all8. 

1852 626,793.222 

1853 498,557,774 

1864 287,877,118 


Average  annual  produce  before  the  oTdium  ap- 
peared, 924,000,000  gallons,  worth  £22,510,220  ster- 
ling. 
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Number   op  Imperial  Gallons  or  Winb  distilled  dle- 

IN<i  TIIK   KOLLOWI.VG  SEVKN  YeARS  INTO  Si'IBIT  OF  AViSE 

AND    Brandy,    tiik   I'ropoktions   being    ahout   two 
THIRDS  Spirit  ok  Wine  and  one  third  Brandy. 

WrNE.  BPIKIT. 

Imp.  (;«II<.  Imp.  fJi.lU. 

184S 151,S00,i)fK»  19,80(1.000 

1849 20(i,SOO,000  ii4,2OO,WJ0 

1850 178,200,000  2:i, 100,000 

1851 21.'i,fi00,000  2s.fiOO,000 

1852 21 1,200,000  2T,.')00.fK)0 

1858 110,0(W,000  1^,420,000 

1854. 92,400,000  1 1,090,000 

The  exports  of  wine  and  brandy  from  France  for 
the  following  four  years,  are  as  follows  : 

BRANDY. 

Imp.  GhMs. 

1861 

1852 7,488,448 

1853 5,898,794 

1654 3,412,443 


WINE. 

Imp.  <ial]fl. 

1851 50,149,078 

1852 53,991,190 

1858 44,130,438 

1854 28,608,912 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  o'idium  or 
vine  disease  has  for  the  last  few  j-ear.s  cau.sed  an  im- 
portation of  foreign  wine  into  France  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
imports  of  foreign  wine  and  spirits  into  France  for 
tile  years  1852-4 : 


Imp.  ChIIs. 

1852 70,494 

1853 98,494 

1854 2,670,580 


SPmiT3. 

Imp.  (tails. 

1852 2S5,978 

1853 2SO,.302 

1854. 1,883,458 


It  will  be  observed,  that  the  import  immensely  in- 
creased during  the  la-^t  year,  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tities used  for  the  supply  of  the  French  army  in  the 
Crimea. 

Of  the  spirits  in  the  above  table,  802,019  gallons 
were  rum  imported  from  England. 

A  quantity  equal  to  ahout  a  sixtli  of  the  wine  is 
made  into  brandy,  for  brandy  is  distilled  wherever 
vines  are  grown  ;  and  of  it  also  the  best  in  quality  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garonne.  This  important  and 
staple  branch  of  Frencli  industry'  has  been  ver}'  se- 
riouslj-  injured  Ijy  the  prohiliitory  system  of  custom- 
house laws,  wliich  were  extended  and  increased  in  rigor 
during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X., 
and  were  not  much  mitigated  during  the  18  years' 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  JIany  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  France  still  evince  a  most  mistaken  partiality 
to  the  prohil)itive  sy.stem.  France,  by  excluding  the 
|)rodiice  of  other  nations,  virtually  deprives,  or  greatly 
limits,  by  the  same  laws,  the  reception  of  her  own 
produce  into  foreign  countries.  It  is  clear  that  they 
must  pay  for  the  M-ines  of  France  with  their  own 
produce,  which,  if  France  refuse  to  receive,  they  have 
no  other  equivalent  to  give  her  in  return  ;  thej'  must 
procure  an  equivalent  from  foreign  countries,  and  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  restrict  the  trade,  by  raising  the 
price  of  French  wines.  Accordingly,  it  appears  tliat 
while  France  exported  to  England  from  16,000  to  20,- 
000  tuns  of  wine  when  the  population  was  only  5,000,- 
000,  this  supply  had  fallen  off,  partly  owing  to  the 
lieavj-  duties  imposed  in  Great  Britain,  and  partly  to 
the  prohibitory  duties  imposed  in  France  on  British 
produce,  to  1,800  tuns,  while  the  population  of  the 
country  had  in  the  mean  time  greatly  increased  ;  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  effects  of  that  illiberal 
()oli(.'y  wliich  pretends  to  improve  commerce  by  prohib- 
iting the  free  intercourse  of  commercial  countries. 

Franco  is  the  largest  producer  of  beet  sugar  in  the 
world.  The  origin  of  the  manufacture  must  be  traced 
from  the  year  1807,  but  -lO  years  elapsed  l>efore  (he 
manufacturer  of  this  article  was  enabled  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  colonial  sugars.  From  France  the 
culture  spread  through  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, even  into  the  interior  of  Russia ;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  there  is  now  produced  of  this  kind  of  sugar 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  not  less  than  .'>(;0,000,000 
pounds,  nearly  one  half  of  which  is  manufactured  in 
France.  In  tlie  vicinity  of  Lille,  the  average  yield  of 
the  sugar  is  It!  tons  per  acre,  and  at  Valenciennes,  19 
tons ;  in  some  localities  25  tons  are  produced.     The 


annual  manufacture  of  sugar  is  about  40,000  tons,  and 
the  non-crystallized  matter  extracted  from  the  lees  and 
dregs,  furnishes  enormous  quantities  of  sweetening 
matter  to  breweries,  and  also  to  the  wine-doctors  and 
wine-falsifiers  of  Cette  and  the  Gironde.  Nor  is  this 
tlie  only  use  to  which  beet  i.s  turned,  as  a  large  quan- 
tity of  spirit  is  distilled  from  it. 

The  minuteness  of  the  Cadastral  survej'  has  led  to 
official  calculations  in  France  of  products  which  have 
not  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  other  governments. 
Madder  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale,  partly  in  the 
north,  partly  in  the  south  of  France ;  its  chief  use  is 
in  dyeing  woolens  and  cottons.  Woad  is  used  for  yel- 
low and  green  colors  ;  saffron,  cultivated  formerly  to 
a  great  extent,  is  now  confined  to  one  district  (the 
Gatinois)  in  the  south  of  France  ;  hops  are  raised  only 
in  Picardy  and  French  Flanders. 

Subjoined  are  the  values  of  the  following  articles 
produced  annually  in  France  : 

Wine £23,000,000 

Kaw  silk 600,000 

Ilenip 1,200,000 

Flax 800,000 

Ma<M>T 200,000 

Wooil  for  fuel,  and  timber  of  all  kinds. . .      5,600,000 

Olive-oil,  rape-seed,  and  cole-eeed. 2,800,000 

Tobacco 800,000 

Chestnuts 800,000 


Totals,  1S54 £84,800,000 

Of  the  pa.sturage  ground  of  France,  occupying  one. 
eighth  of  its  territory,  the  chief  part  is  in  Normandy, 
Brittanj',  and  other  humid  quarters  of  the  north  and 
west.  In  tlie  south,  the  natural  pasture  is  confined  to 
particular  districts,  chiefly  mountainous ;  in  the  low 
grounds,  the  grass,  whether  natural  or  sown,  is  brought 
forward  only  by  means  of  irrigation.  Clover  and  sain- 
foin are  cultivated  in  France,  but  chiefly  in  the  north 
and  north-east ;  lucerne  is  much  more  general,  being 
raised  not  merely  in  the  north,  but  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces,  wherever  irrigation  is  practicable 
and  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable.  The  art  of 
improving  cattle  by  breeding  is  little  understood  in 
France,  nor  is  there  much  judgment  shown  in  gradu- 
ally fattening  them  by  a  removal  to  richer  jjastures. 
Still  the  beef  and  mutton  of  the  north  and  west  are 
very  good,  more  especially  what  is  called  the  pres 
sallo  mutton,  i'.  e.,  sheep  fed  on  the  salt  marshes. 
Their  price  varies  from  province  to  province,  but  very 
seldom  from  year  to  year ;  the  general  rate  was  30 
per  cent,  less  than  in  England,  but  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  the  price  of  meat  has  risen  much  in 
France,  and  closely  approximates  to  the  price  in  En- 
gland. Butter  is  made  and  used  throughout  the  chief 
part  of  France,  as  in  England,  but  cheese  compara- 
tively little.  In  the  south,  however,  even  butter  is 
little  known,  and  its  place  in  cooking  is  supplied  by 
olive-oil,  which  is  largely  used  throughout  southern 
Europe.  One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  French  pas- 
turage is  the  introduction,  in  1819,  of  a  large  flock  of 
Cashmere  goats,  which  were  sent  to  browse  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees,  and  are  said  to  experience  but 
little  inconvenience  from  the  change  of  climate. 

Horses. — In  the  number  of  horses,  as  well  as  in 
their  size  and  beauty,  France  is  greatly  inferior  to 
this  country.  In  the  performance  of  labor,  however, 
the  inferiority  is  much  less  conspicuous ;  large,  old- 
fashioned  carriages,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  are 
seen  proceeding  along  a  paved  road  much  more  easily 
than  we  should  anticipate  from  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle,  the  knotted  harness,  and  the  diminutive  size 
of  the  animals.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  the  plows,  the  carts,  and  the  wagons  of  France, 
which  are  awkwardly  built,  but  all  dragged  on  with 
expedition,  the  strength  of  the  horses  surp.nssing  the 
promise  of  their  appearance,  A  French  diligence,  in 
the  provinces  in  which  such  carri:igcs  still  run,  per- 
forms only  five  miles  an  hour ;  but  this  is  owing  less 
to  inferioritv  in  the  horses  than  to  the  state  of  the 
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roads,  and  to  the  general  want  of  dispatch  at  post- 
houses.  Of  the  aggregate  of  horses  in  France,  more 
than  half  belong  to  the  northern  provinces — Xor- 
mandy,  Brittany,  Picardy,  Alsace,  and  the  Isle  of 
France.  In  the  central  and  southern  departments  a 
great  proportion  of  the  work  is  done  by  oxen,  which  are 
more  suitable  to  petty  farms  and  mountainous  districts. 

Sheep. — Sheep  are  reared  in  almost  everj'  province 
of  France,  the  gentle  elevations  of  the  north  and  the 
mountains  of  the  south  being  alike  favorable  to  them. 
The  mutton  is  good  ;  but  in  the  art  of  improving  the 
fleece,  the  French  have  as  j'et  much  to  learn.  Me- 
rinoes  were  first  brought  from  Spain  in  1787,  and 
formed  into  a  royal  flock  at  Eambouillet.  The  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  the  country  then  was  small,  and 
consequently  the  first  desire  was  to  improve  the  wool. 
The  quality,  originally  good,  has  been  progressivelj'^ 
improved,  and  distributions  of  Merinoes  have  been  suc- 
cessively made  to  proprietors  of  sheep  pastures  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  in  many  districts  the  weight  of  the  fleece  has  been 
nearly  doubled.  The  sheep-farming  of  France  ap- 
pears just  now  to  be  in  a  transition  state  ;  its  past 
historj'  offers  many  points  of  instructive  deduction, 
while  from  its  future  we  va.a.y  expect  verj'  beneficial 
results.  These  imported  sheep  were  used  for  crossing 
with  the  native  breeds,  to  which  but  little  attention 
had  been  paid  either  as  regarded  the  carcass  or  the 
fleece.  As  time  advanced,  these  crossed  breeds  in- 
creased with  varied  success ;  in  some  districts  the 
wool  produce  was  permanently  improved  bj'  continu- 
ing to  introduce  pure  blood ;  in  others  it  was  found 
more  advantageous  to  develop  the  physical  organiza- 
tion of  the  animal.  The  result  has  been  that,  not- 
withstanding the  laudable  endeavors  of  the  flock-mas- 
ters to  obtain  a  breed  associating  both  weight  and 
quality  of  wool  with  the  production  of  meat,  that  end 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  obtained  ;  the  flocks  still 
remain  in  an  intermediate  condition,  neither  producing 
the  fine  qualitj-  of  wool  of  the  Saxon,  nor  the  weight}- 
fleece  or  carcass  of  the  English  sheep.  To  encourage 
the  rearing  of  sheep,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  in 
1822  laid  on  foreign  wool. 

Mules. — ^lules  are  almost  as  little  known  in  the 
north  of  France  as  in  England  ;  but  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts  they  are  verj-  generalK  reared.  Poul- 
try-, in  France,  are  both  larger  in  size  and  more 
abundant  than  in  England,  more  especially  in  Nor- 
mandy and  the  department  of  La  Sarthe. 

Talue  of  Pkoductio>-s  of  the  Soil  at  diffeuen-t  Epochs- 

Years.                     Inhabitants.                   Franks.  Francs  ppr  head 

1700 19,700,000  l,.500.ono,000  77 

1760 21,000,000  1,526,000,000  73 

1783 24.000,000  2,031.2-33,000  8.5 

1813 80,000,000  3,-3-36,971,000  118 

1840 35,540,000  6,022,169,000  180 

with  the  domestic  animals,  7,502,905,000  and  224. 

Even  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  France,  the 
farms  are  of  small  extent.  To  occup}-  200  acres,  or  to 
pay  a  rent  of  £200  a  year,  places  one  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  farmers.  Larger  possessions  are  common  in 
pasture  districts,  that  department  of  agriculture  ad- 
mitting, in  France,  as  in  England,  of  a  greater  con- 
centration of  capital  and  extension  of  business  than  in 
the  case  of  tillage.  But  such  districts  are  rare  ;  and 
in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  France  the  farms  under 
tillage  are  of  fifty,  forty,  thirty,  and  often  as  small  as 
twenty,  or  even  ten  acres,  there  being,  it  is  computed, 
no  fewer  than  three  millions  of  such  occupancies  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  south  of  France  the  system  of  metairie 
(paying  rent  in  kind)  is  still  prevalent,  and  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  as  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  That 
such  insignificant  occupancies  are  adverse  to  all  en- 
larged ideas  of  fanning,  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  and 
to  their  many  disadvantages  there  can  only  be  opposed 
this  single  benefit,  that  no  spot  of  tolerable  soil  is 
neglected,  even  the  space  given  by  us  to  hedges  being 
reserved  for  culture. 


The  beneficial  effect  of  long  leases  is  as  little  under- 
stood in  France  as  it  stUl  unfortunately  is  in  a  great 
part  of  England.  The  common  method  is  to  let  land 
for  periods  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years.  The  peasantry-, 
though  illiterate,  are  not  slow  or  phlegmatic.  They 
exhibit,  as  Frenchmen  in  general  do,  no  small  share 
of  intelligence,  of  sprightliness,  and  of  activity  in  the 
individual,  with  very  little  concert  or  combination  in 
the  mass.  They  are  content  to  hand  down  the  family 
occupancy  from  father  to  son,  without  any  idea  of 
altering  their  mode  of  life.  The  dwellings  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  still  more  of  the  cottagers,  are  like  those  of 
our  forefathers  half  a  centurj'  ago  ;  the  outside  having 
frequentlj'  a  pool  of  water  in  its  vicinitj',  while  the  in- 
side is  miserabh'  bare  of  furniture.  In  the  compara- 
tive trials  that  were  made  at  the  French  Exhibition  of 
1855,  the  superior  character  of  the  English  agricul- 
tural implements  over  those  of  France  was  made  very 
evident — in  none,  perhaps,  more,  than  in  the  plowing 
trials,  when  the  dj-nometer  showed  that  while  it  re- 
quired only  a  force  equal  to  17'01  to  turn  over  a  cer- 
tain quantit}-  of  earth  in  a  certain  time  with  the  best 
English  plow,  it  required  a  force  of  more  than  27  to 
do  the  same  with  the  best  French  one.  The  diet  of 
the  French  peasantry  is  exceedingly  simple.  Bread 
and  cider,  with  soup,  peas,  cabbage,  or  other  vegeta- 
bles, form  its  chief  ingredients  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces ;  while  in  the  central  and  southern  ones  the  same 
aliments  are  in  use,  with  the  substitution  of  thin  wine 
(vin  du  pays)  for  cider,  and  of  chestnuts  for  the  pears 
and  apples  of  the  north.  Butcher-meat  is  reserved 
for  the  tables  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

The  landholders  in  France  give  little  or  no  attention 
to  beautifying  the  country ;  its  aspect  is  consequently 
monotonous,  without  plantations,  seats,  or  cheerful 
cottages.  The  peasantry  live  in  villages,  frequently 
ill  built  and  inconveniently  situated.  The  purchase 
of  land,  however,  is  the  favorite  mode  of  investing 
monej-  in  France.  It  sells,  in  general,  for  twentj'-five 
years'  purchase  ;  while  the  public  funds  seldom  fetch 
above  sixteen  or  eighteen.  There  is  at  Paris  a  society 
similar  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  England,  and, 
forming,  like  it,  a  central  point  for  corresponding  with 
the  different  agricultural  societies  in  the  kingdom.  It 
holds  its  sittings  twice  a  month,  and  a  public  meeting 
annuallj'  for  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  French 
have  also  (since  1819)  a  com  law,  permitting  imports 
and  exports  only  when  the  home  market  shall  be  above 
or  below  a  specific  rate.  The  chief  difficulty  the 
French  government  have  to  contend  with  in  regard  to 
the  com  trade,  is  the  popular  prejudice  that  freedom 
of  export  raises  the  home  price. 

Timber. — Of  the  18, .350, 09.3  acres  which  are  covered 
with  wood,  in  18,30,  there  belonged  to  government 
2,547,800  acres,  which  were  divided  into  1473  for- 
ests. A  very  small  part  of  this  is  allowed  to  grow 
into  large  timber.  The  rest  is  subject  to  an  annual 
cutting  and  sale,  for  fuel ;  coal  being  verj'  little  used 
in  France,  except  for  forges,  glass-houses,  and  other 
large  works.  In  the  govemment  forests  gross  mis- 
management took  place  during  the  disorders  of  the 
first  Revolution.  Extensive  tracts  were  sold  for  an  in- 
significant consideration,  while  in  those  tliat  remained 
timber  was  felled  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  on  these  valuable  proper- 
ties. In  1801,  however,  a  special  board,  appointed  for 
the  care  of  the  forests,  introduced  the  most  beneficial 
regulations.  In  the  j-ears  of  financial  pressure  (1815, 
181G,  and  1817),  it  was  proposed  to  effect  sales  of  these 
great  domains ;  but  a  fair  price  being  unattainable, 
government  continues  to  keep  them.  During  the 
monarchy  the  revenue  derived  from  the  wood  annually 
cut  and  sold  amounted  to  £700,000  or  £800,000  ster- 
ling. 

The  administration  of  the  forests  is  (1855)  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  minister  of  finance.  The 
French  territorj',  comprising  Algeria,  is  divided  into  30 
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arrondi'ssements  forestiers,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
placed  a  conservaieur  who  corresponds  with  the  admin- 
istration, and  who  has  under  his  orders  a  numlier  of 
inspectors  and  sub- inspectors.  Under  these  are  the 
gardes  gmiraux.  Every  one  einplo3'ed  in  tiie  forests 
must  be  twentj'-five  years  of  age,  l>ut  this  provision 
may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  emi)lo\-6  be  a  pupil  of  the 
Ecole  Forestiere.  There  are  (I800)  32  ronsfrvutfivrii^ 
200  inspecfeurs,  100  sot/s  inspecteurg,  and  500  r/ardes 
generaux  of  forests  in  France. 

Fuel  being  comparatively  little  wanted  in  the  south 
of  France,  the  forests  are  confined  to  remote  and  rug- 
ged situations.  These,  like  most  of  the  forests  of  the 
kingdom,  harbor  a  multitude  of  wolves,  which  are  fre- 
quently destructive  to  the  sheep  and  lamljs.  Kegular 
officers,  called  lientaidnts  de  louvefrie,  are  appointed 
for  wooded  districts  ;  and  on  occasions  of  heavy  loss, 
recourse  is  had  to  a  general  battue,  which  seldom  re- 
sults in  anj-  sensible  reduction  of  the  number  of 
wolves.  Bears  also  are  found  in  the  forests ;  but  they 
are  much  more  rare,  being  confined  to  the  elevated 
districts  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

Mines  and  Quarries. — France  yields  in  this  essential 
article  of  produce,  not  only  to  Britain,  but  to  Ger- 
many, to  Russia,  to  Sweden,  and  to  Ilungari'.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  ai>i)roved  works  recently  pub- 
lished, the  mines  of  France  may  be  classed  into  five 
groups,  namely,  the  mines  of  the  Vosges  and  the 
Black  Forest ;  those  of  the  central  provinces  of 
France ;  those  of  Brittanj* ;  those  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 
and  those  of  the  Alps.  It  is  not  man}'  years  since  the 
mines  of  the  Vosges  yielded  above  30,000  cwt.  of  lead, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  besides  copper  mixed 
with  silver.  The  produce  did  not,  it  is  probable,  re- 
paj'  the  expense,  as  thej-  have  since  been  abandoned. 
There  are  now  a  verj-  few  copper  mines  in  the  Vosges. 
In  the  central  part  of  France  there  are  numerous 
mines  of  lead,  but  th.ey  are  not  productive.  They  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  department  of  La  Lozere ;  and 
they  yield  annually,  along  with  the  lead,  IGOO  marcs 
of  silver.  The  only  metallic  mines  of  any  conse- 
quence in  Brittany  now  are  tlie  three  great  mines  of 
galere  argcnti/ere  of  PouUaouen  and  Iluelgdet ;  and 
there  is  one  mine  of  what  is  called  in  the  divisional 
nomenclature  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  public 
works,  plomb  argenti/ere.  In  the  chain  of  the  Pyre- 
nees there  is  onh'  one  mine  of  copper,  which  has  long 
since  been  abandoned.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
iron  mines,  which  furnish  materials  for  more  than  100 
forges.  The  chain  of  the  Alps  contains  man}'  mines 
of  iron,  but  is  not  rich  in  other  metals ;  it  possesses 
some  unproductive  mines  of  lead,  and  one  of  silver, 
which  has  long  been  abandoned.  There  are  some  ap- 
pearances of  gold  in  the  department  of  the  Isire',  but 
not  such  as  to  encourage  any  trial  of  tlieir  value.  If 
there  are  few  other  mines,  those  of  iron  are  in  great 
abundance,  being  thirty-eight  in  number,  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  of  these  the  produce  is 
every  day  improving.  The  whole  value  of  the  metallic 
produce  of  France  was  estimated  in  1828  to  be  equal 
to  i;3,199,595.  The  number  of  mines  was  estimated 
in  October,  1854,  at  824,  viz.,  448  i.f  coal,  177  of  iron, 
199  of  other  substances  ;  and  the  number  of  workmen 
thej-  employed  in  1851,  at  33,G34.  (Traraux  Sfafis-  j 
tiques  des  Mines  de  1847  ii  1852.  Imprimcrie  Impe-  i 
riale,  Octobre,  1854.)  The  working  of  mines  is  im- 
peded in  France  by  the  want  of  good  roads  and  canals  ; 
by  which  to  convey  the  ore  and  the  coal  for  smelt- 
ing it.  The  production  of  iron  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  heavy  duties  on  foreign  iron.  In  1814  a 
duty  was  unposed  of  fifteen  francs  per  fiftv  kilo- 
grammes, or  12s.  6d.  per  110  lbs.  imperial,  on  all  foreign 
iron  imported,  which  was.  in  1822,  including  the  decime 
or  the  tenth  added  to  all  duties,  raised  to  £1  2s.  lid.  on 
all  coal-worked  foreign  iron.  But  this  prohibition  did 
not  bring  prosperity  to  the  trade,  though  by  these  duties 
the  price  of  iron  in  France  was  £23  9s.  2d.  per  ton. 


while  English  iron  was  sold  at  £9  Cs.  8d.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  heavy  duties  on  foreign  iron  cost  the 
agriculturists  of  France,  in  the  additional  expense  of 
plows  and  other  implements  of  agriculture,  a  sum 
varjing  from  £1,500,000  to  £2,fX»0,fX)0  a  year.  (See 
First  Iteport  on  the  Commercial  Itelatiz/ns  hetwefn  France 
and  Great  Britain,  p.  28.)  Estimating  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  iron  in  I'rance  to  be  100,000  tons,  and  the 
difference  of  price  between  French  and  English  iron  to 
be  £10  per  ton,  the  law  of  1814,  which  imposed  a  duty 
on  foreign  iron,  and  the  law  of  1822  which  increased 
that  dut}-,  can  not  have  cost  the  French  people  less 
than  £30,000,000  sterling  of  direct  loss ;  while  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  calculate  the  indirect  evil  of  this 
monopoly  or  protecting  duty  in  favor  of  the  iron-mas- 
ters. One  reason  of  the  high  price  of  French  iron  is 
the  want  of  coal,  an  evil  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
heavy  duty  on  foreign  coal  in  consequence  of  which 
the  French  are  compelled  to  employ  wood  in  their 
forges  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  one  fourth  part  of  the 
wood  cut  down  in  the  forests  is  consumed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  more 
than  half  the  departments  of  the  kingdom  (in  forty- 
five  departments),  and  would  doubtless  be  traced  in 
others ;  but  the  want  of  water  communication  limits 
the  consumption  of  this  article  almost  to  the  place 
where  it  is  produced.  In  a  report  to  the  present  Emp- 
eror of  the  French  in  1854,  b}-  the  minister  of  commerce 
and  public  works,  that  functionarj-  attributes  the 
high  price  of  native  coal  in  France  not  to  the  method 
of  working  the  mines,  or  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
machinerj',  but  to  the  want  of  better  intercommunica- 
tion both  by  land  and  water.  (^Resume  des  Travauj-  Sla- 
tistiques  des  Mines  de  lSi~  jiisqu'a  1852.)  It  is  a  fact  that 
more  than  half  the  departments  that  consume  the  coal 
of  the  Loire  pay  for  it  a  price  four,  five,  and  six  times 
higher  than  it  costs  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  (Rapport 
addresse  it  V Empereur  par  le  Minisfre  ou  d^parfmerU  de 
VAgricidture  et  du  Commerce,  1854.)  One  fifth  part  of 
the  coal  consumed  in  France  b  used  in  the  department 
Du  Xord.  At  St.  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  are  excellent 
coal  mines  ;  but  there  being  no  iron  mines  in  the  vicin- 
ity, nor  of  course  iron-works,  there  is  no  consumption 
of  fuel  on  a  large  scale.  The  coal  is  only  used  for 
domestic  fuel,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  hard\v-are. 
M.  Costaz,  in  an  estimate  contained  in  his  work  on 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  France,  makes  the 
coal  produced  in  France  to  amount  to  15,310,087  metri- 
cal quintals ;  the  value  of  which  he  estimated  at  be- 
tween £700,000  and  £800,000.  The  quantity  of  coal 
imported  from  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1831  to 
40,000  tons,  though  subject  to  a  hea\-y  duty  of  one 
franc  sixty-seven  centimes  per  hundred  kilogrammes, 
or  Is.  4.\d.  per  220  lbs.  imperial  ;  and  there  were  im- 
ported from  Belgium,  the  duty  being  thirty-three  cen- 
times per  hundred  kilogrammes,  440,000  tons.  The 
importation  of  coal  in  1853  rose  to  2,824,555  tons,  of 
iron  ifonte  brute),  to  73,689  tons.  In  December,  1853, 
the  importation  of  iron  went  on  increasing.  The 
heavy  duty  on  coal  operates  most  injuriously  on  the 
industry  of  France.  It  is  a  most  serious  impediment 
to  the  working  of  the  iron  mines,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  which  such  heavy  duties  are  imposed  on  for- 
eign iron.  But  such  is  always  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
hibitorj*  system.  It  pulls  down  with  one  hand  what  it 
builds  up  with  another.  The  iron-masters  and  the 
coal-owners  have  each  a  monopoly  of  the  home  mar- 
ket. But  is  it  not  clear  that  these  two  monoindies  run 
counter  to  each  other,  and  that  the  iron  trade  is  en- 
couraged by  the  one,  while  it  is  most  seriou.sly  dis- 
couraged by  the  other,  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
France  are  taxed  in  a  much  higher  price  for  fuel  by  the 
heavy  duty  laid  on  the  importation  of  this  useful  arti- 
cle ?  Steamboat  navig-ation  is  also  discouraged,  so  that 
no  steamlioats  ply  regularly  between  any  of  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  France.  A  steamUtat  which  in  England  could 
be  navigable  at  an  expense  of  £2280  for  coal,  would 
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cost  in  France  £5700,  about  18  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
employed.  It  is  the  owners  of  forest  property  who 
are  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  this  duty,  an  im- 
post which  benefits  them  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
of  France,  and  indirectly  depresses  the  national  com- 
merce and  industry  in  its  most  important  branches. 
For  many  years  only  a  small  portion  of  Paris  was 
lighted  with  gas,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  high  price  of 
iron  pipes ;  and  the  supply  of  water  is  also  impeded  bj- 
the  same  cause.  (An  imperial  decree  of  the  22d  No- 
vember, 1853,  materially  reduces  the  customs  duties 
on  the  importation  of  coal  and  iron.  Coal  paid  with 
the  decime  55  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes  upon  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  frontier  from  the  Sables  d' 
Olonne  to  Dunkirk  ;  upon  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  frontier  it  paid  33  centimes,  by  the  land  frontier, 
except  in  certain  places,  by  the  Meuse,  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Moselle.  Henceforth  the  great  zone 
from  the  Sables  d'Olonne,  and  from  that  by  land  to 
Helluin,  is  to  have  but  one  duty — amounting  to  33 
francs  for  French,  and  to  88  francs  for  foreign  vessels. 
The  rest  of  the  maritime  frontier  is  assimilated  to  the 
principal  part  of  the  land  frontier.  A  double  duty  to 
that  levied  on  coal  was  charged  on  coke.  Henceforth 
coke  is  only  to  pay  a  half  beyond  what  is  levied  on 
coal.  As  to  iron,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  iron  smelted  by  coal  or  wood. 
The  fonie  brute  is  to  pay  4  francs  40  centimes  the 
larger  bars,  11  francs  the  smaller  bars,  and  steel  33 
francs.  Rails  for  railroads  are  to  pay  132  francs. 
The  greatest  reduction  is  on  steel.)  The  mines,  like 
other  large  undertakings  in  France,  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  government,  being  superintended  by  a  board 
at  Paris  (Conseil  General),  and  having  an  Fcole  Im- 
■pcriale  with  public  teachers,  the  whole  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  minister  of  the  home  department.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  their  machinerj'  being  in 
general  verj'  clumsy  and  antiquated. 

Turf  fit  for  fuel,  or  peat,  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Irance,  and  will  be  more  used  as  wood  becomes  pro- 
gressiveh^  scarcer.  This  article  is  produced  in  the 
departments  of  Gard,  Isere,  the  Lower  Rhine,  the 
Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  Loire-Inferieure,  I'lsere,  Seine- 
et-Oise,  Oise,  Aisne,  Doubs,  Marne.  The  cutting  and 
preparation  of  turf  is  computed  to  occupy  the  labor  of 
from  50,00>.  to  55,000  workmen  on  an  average  of  40 
days.  The  greatest  turf-producing  department  in 
Fran      is  La  Somme. 

Salt  is  made  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
works  corresponding  to  the  salt  mines,  or  rather  to  the 
brine  springs  of  Cheshire,  are  called,  from  their  position, 
Salines  de  VEst,  and  are  situated  in  the  small  town  of 
Salins  in  Franche  Comte  ;  they  are  wrought  by  under- 
takers on  lease,  yield  about  20,000  tons  a  year,  and 
afford  a  considerable  revenue  to  government.  The 
heat  of  the  climate  on  the  south  and  south-west  coast 
of  France  is  favorable  to  the  evaporation  of  salt  water, 
and  consequently  to  the  formation  of  bay  salt,  the 
name  given  to  salt  made,  not  by  the  action  of  fire,  but 
bj'  the  heat  of  the  sun,  operating  on  sea  water  inclosed 
in  a  shallow  bay.  The  duty  raised  from  salt  in  France 
is  nearly  £2,000,000,  a  sum  of  great  importance  to  the 
treasury',  but  atten<led  with  fully  as  much  injury  to 
the  productive  powers  of  France  as  was  formerly  our 
salt  tax  to  those  of  England.  Since  1818  the  droits  on 
salt  have  been  reduced  two  thirds.  The  first  Revolu- 
tion began  by  abolishing  entirely  the  odious  gahelle ; 
and  salt  being  soon  afterward  made  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  sold  very  cheap,  became  the  ol)ject  of  a  most 
extensive  consumption,  being  given  to  cattle  as  food, 
mixed  with  manure  on  the  fields,  or  scattered  as  a 
stimulant  to  vegetation  at  the  foot  of  olive-trees.  But 
this  extended  use  of  salt  was  of  short  duration.  No 
sooner  was  the  power  of  Bonaparte  consolidated,  than 
he  ventured  to  impose  a  tax  on  salt,  less  impolitic  and 
oppressive  indeed  than  the  rjaheUe,  but  wliich  had  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  use  of  this  article  to  such  a  degree, 


that  the  value  of  bay  salt  consumed,  instead  of 
amounting  to  £1,000,000,  did  not  in  1836  exceed 
£100,000.  It  was  thought  that  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  salt  would  take  place  from  the 
year  1849.  There  has  no  doubt  been  a  certain  increase, 
but  it  has  in  no  degree  corresponded  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  duty. 

In  1847  the  quantity  of  salt  produced  was  350,210,300 
kilogrammes;  in  1848,  465,435,700;  in  1849,  479,- 
438,400;  in  1850,  495,183,900;  in  1851,  599,175,200; 
but  in  1852  the  quantity  produced  fell  to  428,037,600 
kilogrammes.  The  price  of  the  metrical  quintal  of 
salt  in  1847  was  3  francs  47  cen.  In  1851  it  fell  to  1 
franc  66  cen.  The  amount  of  salt  produced  from  all 
the  salt  mines  and  saline  sources  in  France  in  1852 
was  724,002  metrical  quintals,  valued  at  2,865,556 
francs.  The  consumption  is  confined  to  domestic 
purposes,  and  to  a  trifling  export ;  yet  the  few  cattle 
which  still  receive  salt  as  a  part  of  their  food  are  vis- 
ibly in  better  condition  than  those  that  are  deprived 
of  it. 

France  is  in  general  much  better  supplied  with 
quarries  than  England.  The  vicinitj'  of  Paris  abounds 
in  quarries  of  freestone.  The  case  is  similar  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  even  in  several,  such  as 
Lower  Normandy,  that  are  comparatively  level.  The 
houses  are  consequent!}'  built  of  stone  in  those  cities 
which,  like  Paris  or  Caen,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  quar- 
ries. 

Fine  variegated  marbles  are  quarried  at  Campan,  in 
the  Upper  Pj^renees.  It  appears  from  official  docu- 
ments published  by  the  government  that  in  the  year 
1846  there  were  22,000  quarries  in  course  of  working, 
which  emplo}-ed  75,390  workmen.  The  value  of  the 
material  sent  into  the  market  was  41,047,519  francs. 
In  1849,  86,379  persons  were  employed  in  quarrj'ing  ; 
and  in  1850,  87,486. 

Manufactures. — Our  historical  notices  of  French 
manufactures  are  very  imperfect  until  toward  the  year 
1000,  when  the  wars  of  religion  were  brought-  to  a 
close,  and  peaceful  industry  received  encouragement 
from  Henri  IV.  and  his  minister  Sully;  a  minister, 
however,  who  had  a  horror  of  luxury  of  all  kinds,  and 
who  was  much  more  favorably  disposed  to  agriculture 
than  to  manufactures.  It  was  under  the  "  ro2  vail- 
lant"  however,  that  the  patronage  of  government  was 
extended  to  the  manufacture  of  silk,  glass,  jewelry, 
gold  and  silver  tissues  ;  also  of  the  finer  woolens  and 
linens,  the  coarser  kinds  having  been  established  manj' 
centuries  before.  But  the  great  extension  of  the  finer 
manufactures  of  France  took  place  after  1008,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  ministry  of  Colbert. 
It  was  then  tliat  workmen  were  invited  from  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Holland,  and  induced  to  settle  at  Sedan 
and  Abbeville,  places  stQl  celebrated  for  their  woolens. 
In  the  south  of  France  also  establishments  were 
formed  for  making  the  light  cloth  suited  to  the  Turkey 
market ;  so  that  toward  the  j-ear  1700  the  manufac- 
tures of  France,  as  well  of  w^oolens  as  of  other  articles, 
had  made  considerable  progress.  Cloth  serges  were 
improved  under  Colbert,  and  j)oi>it  de  Genes  and  point 
de  Venise  introduced.  In  1G56,  stocking-weaving, 
which  had  lieen  introduced  into  France  from  England 
by  two  manufacturers  of  Nimes,  was  extended  and 
improved.  The  manual  labor  of  the  French  workmen 
was  ingenious,  the  machinery  extremely  imperfect. 
The  linen,  the  paper,  and  in  some  measure  the  wool- 
ens and  hardware,  found  their  way  abroad,  because  in 
the  rest  of  Europe  these  manufactures  were  very 
backward,  and,  iu  particular,  because  the  exports  of 
England  were  then  very  limited.  Tlie  repeal  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  a  very  impolitic  measure,  but  its 
consequences  have  been  overrated,  for  England  has 
profited  ver}' little  l)y  the  extension  of  her  silk  fabrics; 
and  Brandenburg,  the  cliief  resort  of  the  French  emi- 
grants, has  never  become  an  exporting  manufacturing 
country.     Another  and  a  more  important  error  is  the 
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current  notion  that  French  manufactures  were  for- 
merly (from  IG'jO  to  1750)  more  extensive  anfl  flour- 
ishing than  at  present,  also  that  they  underwent  an 
almost  total  extinction  during  the  Revolution.  These, 
like  man}'  otlier  impressions  in  regard  to  France,  rest 
on  mere  loose  allegations.  Official  dtilu,  far  from 
sanctioning  such  fluctuations,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
a  progressive  though  slow  increase. 

Wrjolms. — To  begin  with  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
diffused  itranch,  woolens,  we  find  that  the  relative 
numbers  of  workmen  at  three  distinct  intervals,  and  in 
verj'  different  parts  of  the  countrj',  were  as  follows, 
viz. : 
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Lisieu,  also,  in  the  north,  had  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  workmen  (5000)  throughout.  The  finest  quali- 
ties of  black  woolens  are  made  at  Sedan,  in  Ardennes, 
and  at  Louviers,  in  Normandy.  In  these  the  only 
material  is  merino  wool.  At  Elboeuf  and  Dametal, 
and  in  Xorniandy,  the  qualities  are  verj-  various,  tlie 
price  being  from  Gs.  to  283.  the  English  yard.  Car- 
cassone  and  Limoux  owed  the  origin  of  their  extensive 
manufactures  to  the  abundant  supply  of  wool  from  the 
pastures  in  the  Pj'renees.  Since  the  reduction  of  their 
exports  to  the  Levant,  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of 
their  cloths  has  opened  to  them  a  market  in  the  inte- 
rior of  France.  The  mountainous  districts  in  Langue- 
doc  contain  great  numbers  of  sheep,  and  are  the  seat 
of  the  manufacture  of  serges,  tricots,  and  other  coarse 
woolens,  most  of  which  are  made,  not  by  workmen 
collected  in  a  factory,  but  in  the  hamlets  or  villages  of 
the  departments  of  the  Tarn  and  Aveyron.  Almost 
every  house  has  its  loom  ;  and  during  the  evenings  in 
winter,  or- in  the  daytime  when  the  weather  is  adverse 
to  countrj-  labor,  the  women  employ  themselves  in 
spinning,  and  the  men  in  weaving.  A  highly  finished 
species  of  the  woolen  manufacture,  viz.,  shawls,  vails, 
ladie^'  cloth,  etc.,  has  been  introduced  in  the  present 
age  into  France.  Kheims  is  the  seat  of  this  important 
branch,  and  employs  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  no 
less  than  20,000  workmen.  Similar  articles  are  made 
at  Paris.  The  bounties  granted  on  fih  et  tissus  de 
laine  in  1852  amounted  to  7,500,000  francs. 

iSkawls. — Shawls  became  fashionalde  in  France  aj  an 
indispensalde  article  of  female  apparel  after  the  expe- 
dition of  Bonaparte  to  Egypt.  The  first  lady  in  France 
who  wore  one  (in  1801)  was  5Iadame  Gaudin,  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Gaeta,  a  Greek  by  birth,  whose 
husband  was  then  a  high  functionary.  Many  of  the 
oflicers  who  were  attached  to  the  army  brought  back 
presents  of  shawls,  and  they  were  imported  in  great 
quantities  from  Constantinople,  Moscow,  Vienna,, and 
London.  These  shawls,  however,  brought  an  enor- 
mous price  when  inqxirtcd  into  France,  which  neces- 
sarily limited  their  consumption  to  the  richer  classes. 
The  great  demand  turned  the  attention  of  manufactur- 
ers to  this  imjiortant  article ;  attempts  were  made  to 
imitate  the  C"a>hmeres,  and  specimens  were  exhiliited 
at  the  Krpo.ntion  of  ISOI.  Ordinary  .shawls  are  now 
made  of  merino  and  other  wools.  But  this  was  only  a 
stop  in  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  ;  and  a  finer 
species  of  wool  having  l)een  imported  from  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north  of  the  Cas]iian  Sea,  the  ingenious 
m.-mufacturers  with  those  materials  at  last  produced 
shawls  which  rivaled  in  beauty  those  of  the  East,  and 
in  which  it  required  the  most  practiced  and  skillful 
eyo  to  discern  any  difference.  In  1810  M.  Jaubert 
proceeded  on  the  part  of  the  shawl  manufacturer,  Ter- 
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naux,  to  the  countries  Ijetween  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Casjtian  to  buy  a  numerous  flock  of  Astracan  goats, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  wool  for  shawl-making. 
The  speculation  was  a  complete  failure;  and  the 
French  government,  which  was  interested  in  it,  lost 
300,000  francs. 

Two  towns  verj-  remote  from  each  other,  Lodeve  in 
the  south  and  Vire  in  the  north-west  of  France,  manu- 
factured, under  Bona[)arte,  vent-  largely  for  the  army. 
French  woolens  are,  in  general,  much  thicker  than 
ours.  In  the  fine  qualities  the  raw  material  forms 
(Chaptal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  LSI;  somewhat  more  tlian  half 
the  cost.  In  ordinari-  qualities  it  is  somewhat  less  ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  slight  qualities  that  the  price  of 
labor  goes  considerably  l>eyond  that  of  the  materials. 
The  computation  for  the  whole  country  is,  that  a  value 
of  i,'4, 000,000  sterling  in  wool  becomes  converted  into 
a  manufactured  value  of  4,'9,00O,0fKJ,  of  which  a  tenth 
only  is  exported.  The  cloth  in  France  whicli  corre- 
sponds to  our  superfine,  and  which  is  worn  in  general 
by  the  upper  ranks,  is  very  fine  and  durable,  but 
heav)',  with  the  exception  of  the  superfine  black. 
The  price  of  the  cloths  produced  at  .Sedan  varies  ac- 
cording to  a  graduated  scale,  from  15  to  50  francs  the 
yard,  and  of  kerseymeres  from  7  to  24  francs.  The 
duty  on  foreign  wool  has  been  very  injurious  to  the 
French  woolen  manufacturers ;  because,  by  compel- 
ling the  French  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial, it  prevented  them  manufacturing  woolen  cloth  as 
cheaply  as  their  English  competitors,  to  whom  the 
foreign  market,  where  the  raw  material  had  now  fallen 
to  a  low  price,  was  open. 

Wool  and  AVoolexs  Isjtoetkd  into  Fhance. 
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Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  Turkey,  Barbarj-,  Al- 
giers, and  England  send  wool  to  France.  The  export- 
ation of  woolen  goods  in  1839  reached  60,000,000 
francs.  In  1838  the  exportation  was  2,578,487  kilo- 
grammes, valued  at  65,823,-346  francs.  The  wool  pro- 
duced in  France  amounts  to  20,350,000  kilogrammes  of 
fine  wool ;  20,000.000  of  common  ;  total,  44,3.50,000— 
about  half  that  of  England. 

The  w-ool  imported  from  England  in  1853  was  21,537 
quintals,  in  value  9,481.836  francs,  and  the  cloth 
231,419  kilogrammes,  valued  at  5,795..332  francs.  The 
worsted  or  tliread  was  19,630  kilogrammes,  valued  at 
38.5,844  francs.  The  importation  of  the  Thibet  fur  or 
hair  was  in  value  in  18.39  3,576,480  francs,  but  has 
since  declined  to  2,058,920  francs.  This  material  is 
spun  in  Paris,  emploWng  500  or  600  persons.  The 
wool  of  France  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Its  an- 
nual value  averages  about  120,000,000  francs,  being 
60,000.000  kilogrammes.  There  are  5.500.000  sheep  of 
a  superior  breed,  Saxons,  Merinoes,  and  those  imported 
from  England;  and  24,000,000  of  indigenous  race. 
Since  1829  the  French  sheep  have  increased  nine  per 
cent.  The  manufacture  of  merinoes  and  bombazines 
employs  17,000  hands  :  6000  are  employed  at  Amiens 
in  the  manufacture  of  altpines,  and  about  36.000  pieces 
are  made  there,  about  a  third  of  whicli  are  exp<>rted. 
The  bonneterie  in  wool  employs  15,000  workmen, 
800,000  kilogrammes  of  colored  wool,  worth  8,0<)<i,000 
francs,  and  returns  17,500,000  francs  in  manuf.ictured 
goods.  Coverlets  are  made  at  Kheims,  Rouen.  Bcau- 
vais,  Lille,  Lyon,  Orleans,  and  at  Sommieres  (^G.ard). 
This  fabric  is  valued  at  20.000,000  francs,  and  employe 
10,000  hands,  besides  auxiliarj'  assistance  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2.5,  (X)0  more. 

Carpff.". — Caqicts  are  made  to  the  annu.il  value  of 
3.500,000  francs,  the  larger  part  at  Aubusson  and  Fel- 
Ictin,  two  towns  in  the  dcpirtment  of  the  Creuse.  em- 
ploying 1800  hands,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value 
of  i,.500,0<10.  Carpets  are  also  m.idc  at  Abl>eville,  at 
Amiens,  Turcoing,   and  Besanij-on.     The  finest  and 
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richest  velveted  carpets,  called  "  de  Savonnerie,"  are 
made  at  Beauvais,  and  at  the  Gobelins  in  Parts. 
These  are  only  made  to  order,  and  are  not  articles  of 
traffic.  The  exports  of  woolen  goods  reach  on  an 
average  the  sum  of  65,600,000  or  66,000,000  francs,  con- 
suming 2,578,487  kilogrammes  of  wool.  They  consist 
of  coverlets,  carpets,  cloth,  cassimeres,  and  merinoes, 
varied  stuffs,  shawls  woven  or  made  bj'  hand,  bon- 
neterie,  ribbon  of  worsted,  and  similar  light  goods,  and 
stuffs  of  mingled  materials.  Machinery  has  been  used 
for  spinning  wool  in  place  of  the  hand  only  since  1809. 
Eheims  is  the  great  centre  of  French  wool-spinning,  it 
being  situated  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  sheep 
are  most  numerous.  There  are  at  Rheims  275  estab- 
lishments for  spinning  carded  wool,  and  nearlj'  55,000 
spindles,  or  60  establishments  for  combed  wool.  The 
number  of  workmen  is  50,000.  France  annually  ex- 
ports woolen  yarn  to  the  value  of  2,000,000  francs  and 
upward.  Neapolitan  flannels,  English  flannels  or 
"  bolivars,"  circassiens,  lastings,  cloths,  cassimeres, 
merinoes,  mousseline-de-laine,  cuir-de-laine,  made  at 
Cartres  first  in  1819,  and  poplins,  are  noted  manufac- 
tures. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced 
into  Amiens  in  1773,  the  raw  material  being  supplied, 
not  from  America,  but  from  the  Levant,  with  machines 
procured  from  England.  In  178-1  a  privilege  was  con- 
ferred on  an  inhabitant  of  Seine  and  Oise  for  a  manu- 
factor}- ;  and  soon  afterward  the  manufacture  passed  to 
Eouen,  St.  Quentin,  Paris,  Lille,  and  other  parts  in 
the  north,  extending  with  a  rapiditj'  surpassed  only  by 
that  of  England.  At  present,  as  for  many  years  past, 
the  great  import  of  cotton  is  from  the  United  States. 
In  this  great  department  of  manufacture  the  French 
have  only  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  machinery,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  the 
French  manufacturers  have  imitated  ;  and  though  they 
have  equaled  the  British  manufacture  in  durabilitj', 
they  have  generally  been  inferior  in  cheapness.  This 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  centre  of  the 
manufacture  being  at  Rouen  and  Paris,  places  where 
the  support  of  workmen,  including  the  extra  price  of 
fuel,  is  not  less  expensive  than  in  Lancashire.  The  dis- 
tricts most  remarkable  for  the  cotton  manufacture  are 
Alsace  and  Normandj'.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
velvet  was  begun  at  Amiens  so  early  as  1765  ;  and  in 
1784  M.  Martin  of  Amiens  obtained,  under  the  title  of 
"  the  first  importer  from  England  of  machines  invented 
there  for  spinning  cotton,"  the  authority  to  establish 
a  cotton  factorj',  with  special  privileges.  Nimes  is 
celebrated  for  its  fine  but  not  very  durable  cotton 
stockings.  There  are  also  manufactories  of  bonneterie 
de  cotton  at  Besan<;on,  Vitrj',  Bar  le  Due,  etc. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  prosecuted  in  many 
parts  of  France,  and  presents  a  great  variety  of  fab- 
rics and  an  extensive  division  of  labor.  In  one  place 
the  weaving  alone  is  followed  ;  in  other  places  the 
manufacture  of  tlireads,  which  are  sold  to  those  who 
weave  them  into  cloth.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  de- 
partment Du  Nord,  whicli  exports  a  great  quantity  of 
thread  to  the  cloth  manufacturers.  In  other  places 
they  bleach  the  linens,  whicli  are  afterward  dressed 
and  stamped.  The  workmen  emploj'ed  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  were  estimated  20  years  ago  at  260,000, 
and  the}'  now  amount  to  355,000.  Still,  however, 
France  is  decidedlj^  inferior  to  Great  Britain  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  as  the  importation  of  English  cotton 
goods  is  prohibited,  thej'  are  smuggled  into  the  coun- 
try in  great  quantities.  Among  these,  the  introduc- 
tion of  cotton  twist  is  most  extensive ;  and  as  the 
French  mills  can  not  manufacture  the  higher  num- 
bers, from  170  to  200,  which  are  required  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  bobbinet,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
repress  the  contraband  importation  of  this  article. 
"  It  makes  its  way,"  say  the  writers  of  the  Report  on 
the  Commercial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and 


France,  "  both  by  land  and  sea,  in  spite  of  all  inter- 
dictions, and  to  a  continuallj*  increasing  amount." 
The  English  can  be  sold  also  at  half  the  price  of  the 
French  article,  which  presents  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  the  smuggler.  The  annual  value  of  the  manu- 
factures thus  illicitly  introduced  was  estimated  in 
1833  at  £500,000  sterling  ;  but  smuggling  has  been  re- 
duced more  than  a  fourth  since  that  time.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  amount  introduced,  but  very 
experienced  persons  in  the  trade  doubt  if  it  much  ex- 
ceeds £250,000.  English  bobbinet  was  also  smuggled 
20  years  ago  into  France  to  the  estimated  annual  value 
of  £625,000  sterling  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  amount  of  illicit  traffic  now  amounts  to  £300,000, 
though  English  bobbinet  sells  at  from  seven  to  eight 
per  cent,  above  the  price  of  French  goods  of  the  same 
nominal  quality.  Quiltings,  cambrics,  and  muslins 
are  also  largelj'  introduced  by  the  illicit  traders  ;  and 
the  deliverj'  of  these  goods  is  insured  at  a  premium  of 
from  18  to  50  per  cent.,  according  as  the  risk  is  greater 
or  less  in  the  case  of  heavy  or  of  light  goods.  In 
1852,  1,760,000  francs  were  paid  in  bounties  on  Jils  et 
fissus  de  colon.  The  average  wages  of  men  employed 
in  the  cotton  trade  is  2  francs  50  per  centimes  per  day  ; 
of  women  1  franc  20  centimes ;  children  are  paid  50 
centimes.  The  value  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  Nor- 
mandy is  105,000,000  francs,  that  of  Alsace  80,000,000 
francs.  In  the  last  district  70,000  hands  are  employed 
in  weaving ;  from  12,000  to  15,000  in  printing :  and 
1000  in  the  bleaching  grounds.  In  Normandy  and 
vicinitj-,  including  a  part  of  the  Somme,  Pas  dc  Calais, 
Aisne,  Eure,  and  Manche,  129,000  hands  are  em- 
ployed, namely,  60,000  weavers  for  the  Rouennerie, 
20,000  for  the  calicoes,  and  49,000  in  other  divisions 
of  the  labor.  Alsace  produces  principally  cotton 
cloths  for  printing,  and  exports  a  part  into  Switzer- 
land. The  number  of  pieces  of  printed  cotton  and 
muslins  made  is  calculated  at  1,100,000,  valued  at  40,- 
000,000  francs.  They  are  of  three  kinds  and  prices, 
but  are  unable  to  cope  in  cheapness  with  the  English. 
Tulles,  at  first  made  onlj-  in  Normandj',  are  now  manu- 
factured wherever  cotton  fabrics  are  made ;  to  the 
extent  of  32,725,000  francs,  of  which  20,000,000  francs 
is  the  cost  of  the  embroiderj'.  The  most  important  of 
this  branch  of  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  and 
near  Calais,  where  from  600  to  700  looms,  and  4800 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  in  constant  emploj-- 
ment.  The  manufactures  of  muslins  are  most  in 
arrears  of  all,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  thread  re- 
quired, which  is  not  j'ct  made  in  France,  but  imported 
for  the  purpose.  Tarare  is  the  seat  of  this  manufac- 
ture, valued  at  20,000,000  francs.  These  muslins  are 
generally  embroidered.  Blonds  and  lace  are  made  at 
Caen,  Bayeux,  and  above  all,  at  Chantilly  (Oise) 
where  70,000  persons  are  employed.  Cotton  honneter 
rie  is  made  at  Tro3'e3  to  the  value  of  7,000,000  francs, 
employing  10,000  looms,  and  from  10,000  to  12,000 
hands. 

In  1803  the  import  of  cotton  wool  had  reached  10,- 
711,665  kilogrammes,  and  in  1820  had  doubled  that 
amount.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  France,  and 
its  Manufacture,  are  enhanced  b}-  the  expense  of  fuel 
and  carriage.  Tlie  profits,  deducting  all  outlay  and 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  making  allowance  for 
everj'  expense,  are  considered  to  be  about  30,000,000 
francs.  It  appears,  that  prior  to  the  legal  permission  to 
import  cotton  tliread  free,  when  above  No.  143,  not  less 
than  5,000,000  kilogrammes  were  smuggled,  when  the 
dut.v  was  from  70  to  80  francs  the  kilogramme.  This 
traffic  has  not  yet  ceased.  The  spinners  number  from 
80,000  to  90,000,  ami  the  mean  wages  of  adults  and 
children  arc  1  franc  50  centimes  per  head,  who  attend 
to  3,500,000  spindles.  No.  132  of  the  French  thread 
corresponds  to  120  of  the  English,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  English  pound  weight  and  the 
French  demi-kilogramme.  In  the  year  1800  the  ut- 
most degree  of  fineness  attained  in  cotton  thread  was 
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No.  110.  In  the  year  1809  it  bad  reached  No.  1.50. 
In  general  the  French  thread  remains  much  lielow  the 
English,  but  it  continually  improves.  No.  180,  which 
in  France  sells  at  39  francs  or  40  francs,  co.sts  in  F^n- 
gland  onl}'  18  francs.  In  the  Seine  Infcrieure,  at 
Kouen,  and  vicinitj-,  there  are  ahout  1,OW,000  of  spin- 
dles at  work,  in  the  arrondisscment  of  Lisle  000,000 
are  worked  by  82  steam-engines,  of  850  horse-power 
in  all.  St.  Quentin  works  210,000  spindles  with  200 
horse-power  of  steam,  besides  water-power.  The  spin- 
ning in  Alsace  employs  18,000  persons  of  all  ages. 
The  dyeing  of  cotton  occupies  87  establishments  at 
Rouen  and  its  vicinity  alone.  The  principal  part  of  the 
■weaving  takes  place  in  Normandy,  Alsace,  Amiens, 
St.  Quentin,  and  Troyes.  The  looms  are  above 
270,000,  and  employ  385,000  hands,  the  mean  of  whose 
wages  is  75  centimes  per  day.  Many  of  the  looms 
there  are  worked  by  hand.  The  principal  products 
are  calicoes  for  printing. 

In  the  departments  of  the  Seine  Infcrieure,  Somme, 
Pas  de  Calais,  Aisnc,  F^ure,  and  La  Manche,  the  spin- 
ners, weavers,  divers,  muslin  fabricators,  machinists, 
cardmakers,  amount  to  107,000.  The  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  in  other  ways,  the  whole 
comprising  150,000  families,  carry  the  total  number 
concerned  up  to  400,000.  Of  the  workmen  immedi- 
ately designated,  the  number  is  107,000,  employed 
thus : — 

Spinners 21,000 

Alachinists 5,000 

Loom  weavers 65,000 

Dyers 5,000 

Muslin  fabricants 9,000 

Cardmakers  and  others 2,000 


Total 107,000 

In  Alsace,  including  the  Haut  and  Bas  Rhin,  the 
Vosges,  the  Meurthe,  Haute  Saone,  and  Doubs,  above 
100,000  persons  are  employed : 

Spinners 1T,000— 18,000 

Loom  weavers. 70,000 

Printers 12,000—15,000 

Bleachers 1,000 


Total 104,000 

The  principal  places  for  the  manufacture  of  j-am  in 
Alsace  are  Mulhausen,  Wesseiling,  St.  Mary  aux 
Mines,  and  Guel)willer.  In  the  other  paits  of  France 
the  principal  are  St.  Quentin,  Rouen,  Caen,  Amiens, 
Bar  le  Due,  Lille,  Roul)aix,  Turcoing,  Lj-ons,  Paris, 
Darnetal,  Bolbec,  Troyes,  Gisors,  etc.  The  j'arn 
made  in  the  Seine  Infcrieure  exceeds  the  whole  made 
in  Alsace.  In  the  departments  of  the  Somme,  Pas  de 
Calais,  Aisne,  Eure,  and  Manche,  there  are  60,000 
weavers  of  Roueunerie,  20,000  of  calico,  and  49,000  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  manufacture. 

Linens. — In  the  extent  of  her  linen  manufacture, 
France  is  greatly  superior  to  England ;  not  that  her 
soil  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  iif  hemp  and  flax, 
but  because  Fhigland  depends  on  importations  of  linen 
from  Ireland  and  Germanj-,  and  the  spinning  of  tlax 
does  not  form  the  occupation  of  our  female  peasantry. 
In  F"rance,  particularly  in  the  north,  every  farmer, 
and  almost  every  cottager,  covers  a  little  spot  with 
hemp  or  flax  to  employ  his  wife  and  daughters  in  spin- 
ning throughout  tiie  year  ;  a  stock  of  linen  being  the 
usual  dowry  of  these  humi)le  occupants  of  the  soil. 
The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  not  exclusivel_v  con- 
centrated in  the  towns,  like  that  of  the  other  fabrics : 
many  of  the  weavers  reside  in  villages  and  hamlets ; 
and  the  hemp  and  the  tlax  are  spun  by  tho  hand. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  branch  of  domestic  industry, 
which  gives  employment  to  females  under  tlie  roof  of 
their  ])arcnts  ;  but  it  is  destined,  in  the  progress  of 
capital  and  industry,  to  be  superseded  by  machinerj- 
and  great  establishments.  In  Normandy.  Lisieux, 
Dieppe,  the  neighborhood  of  Havre,  Yvotot,  Bolbec, 
and  the  more  inland  towns  of  Vimoirtiers  and  Uom- 
front,  are  all  remarkable  for  one  or  more  branches  of 


the  linen  manufacture.  The  more  backward  province 
of  Brittany  manufactures,  at  Kennes,  St.  Malo,  and 
Vitre,  quantities  of  coarse  linen,  canvas,  and  sacking; 
Init  Anjou  affords  a  much  superior  article  ;  the  toilea 
de  Laval  have  long  been  in  repute,  and  gave  employ- 
ment, ill  Laval  and  the  contiguous  towns,  to  nearly 
25,000  workmen.  Lille  and  its  [Kjpulous  district  have 
very  extensive  manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax;  for 
the  number  of  workmen  so  employed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  this  part  of  F'rench  Flanders,  Ls  not  short  of 
50,000.  Since  1790,  fine  linen  has,  in  France  as  in 
ICngland,  been  in  a  great  measure,  rejdaced  by  fine 
cotton ;  and  the  two  together  employ,  at  St.  Quentin 
(in  Picard3'j  and  the  neighborhood,  more  than  3d,000 
workmen.  In  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  prov- 
ince of  Dauphine,  there  are  carried  on  linen  manufac- 
tures of  various  qualities,  the  prices  being  from  1 
franc  10  centimes  to  5  francs  the  yard.  The  value  of 
the  linen  manufacture  of  France  of  ever}-  kind  is  no 
less  than  525,000,000  francs.  The  raw  materLil  grown 
in  France  is  valued  at  30,941,840  francs  for  the  hemp, 
and  19,000,000  francs  for  the  flax.  The  hemp  im- 
ported, and  the  thread  together,  give  35,699,003  francs 
value.  About  1,000,000  francs  is  the  worth  of  the  flax 
imported.  Total,  20,000,000  francs.  The  manufac- 
ture gives : 

Fran-a. 

For  the  hemp 107,097,009 

"       flax 75,000,000 

A  total  of l?i,0'.»7,0O9 

The  manufactures  of  hemp  and  linen  employ  600,- 
000  workmen.  The  exports  of  linen,  principall}'  to 
FLngland,  were,  in  1840,  nearly  6,167,731  kilogrammes. 
The  manufacture  has  doubled  since  the  flrst  Revolu- 
tion. Lille,  Dunkirk,  Essonne,  Pont  Remy,  Bellais, 
Vernon,  and  Alenoon,  are  noted  places  for  their  linen 
manufacture.  Normandy  sends  to  Paris*  annually 
20,000  pieces  of  linen.  The  linens  of  Brittany  are 
mostly  consumed  at  home.  The  fine  linen  cloths 
called  toiles  de  mulquinerie  are  principally  made  in  the 
departments  of  the  Aisne  and  Nord.  St.  Quentin  was 
once  noted  for  them  ;  now  that  town,  Cambray,  Va- 
lenciennes, and  Solesmcs,  produce  cloths  so  fine,  called 
batiste  and  lition,  that  70,000  pieces  are  exported  to 
F2ngland.  The  beautiful  batist  embroider}'  employs 
13,000  persons  at  Nancy.  Coutils,  a  cotton  cloth 
crossed  with  thread  of  linen,  are  woven  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mayenne,  where  4500  looms  are  employed 
upon  this  article.  French  linen  differs  in  quality  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  manufacture  ;  but  in  general 
it  is  thicker  and  stiffer  than  Irish  linen,  while  in  white- 
ness it  is  inferior  to  the  linen  of  Flanders  and  Holland. 
It  is,  however,  a  substantial  and  durable  article. 
Cambrics,  thread,  gauze,  and  lawn,  rank  among  the 
leading  manufactures  of  the  north-east  p;irt  of  France. 
They  are  made  at  St.  Quentin,  Valenciennes,  Cam- 
bray, and  to  a  smaller  extent  at  Douai,  Chauney,  and 
Guise.  Lace  is  still  more  general,  being  made  in 
quantities  at  Valenciennes,  Dieppe,  Alen^on,  Caen, 
Bayeux,  and  Argentau.  Machinery  had,  up  to  1820, 
been  verj*  little  applied  to  this  manufacture  in  France, 
and  the  number  of  women  employed  in  it  was  ven.' 
great.  There  are  consideralde  manufactures  of  printed 
linens ;  and  the  dyeing  of  linen  thread  gives  rise  to 
an  extensive  commerce.  At  Rouen,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  this  branch  of  industry  i<  carried 
on ;  and  many  stuffs  of  great  variety,  and  fur  which 
there  is  a  brisk  demand,  are  produced.  In  1822  the 
duties  on  foreign  thread  and  linen  were  raised  by  the 
French  government  till  they  were  nearly  prohibitory ; 
and  the  annual  importation  from  Genuany  and  Bel- 
gium, which  formerly  amounted  to  a  million  and  a 
lialf.  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  price  of  home-made 
linen  rose  25  and  30  per  cent. ;  the  consumers  had 
recourse  to  cotton  as  a  substitute  ;  the  French  dyeing 
trade  fell  ofl",  and  also  tho  entrepot  trade  in  foreign 
linens,  both  of  them  sources  of  great  business. 
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The  value  of  the  hemp  annually  grown  in  France 
may  be  computed  at  £1,200,000,  the  quantity  imported 
at  £200,000;  together  £1,400,000;  a  value  which  is 
doubled  in  the  coarse  manufactures,  and  tripled  in  the 
finer.  Of  this  quantitj'  of  hemp,  the  half  is  made 
into  canvas  and  thread,  a  third  into  cordage,  and  the 
remainder  into  cloth  for  domestic  use.  Of  the  flax 
annually  employed,  the  value  is  about  £800,000;  a 
sum  which  is  tripled  when  it  is  made  up  into  thread, 
linen,  and  mixed  stuffs,  and  much  more  than  tripled 
in  the  finer  qualities. 

Iron. — France  had  in  1855  about  569  furnaces,  of 
which  more  than  300  are  said  to  be  blast-furnaces.  It 
is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  blast-fumaces,  the  position  of  which  is  reg- 
ulated by  that  of  the  iron  mines.  They  are  chiefly  in 
the  mountainous  departments  of  the  Dordogne  in  the 
south-west,  and  of  the  Haute  Marne,  the  Haute  Sa- 
one,  and  the  Cote  de'Or,  in  the  east  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  forges  for  malleable  iron,  called  forr/es  a  la  Cata- 
lane,  there  are  eighty-six  scattered  throughout  different 
departments,  but  chiefly  in  the  hilly  part  of  Langue- 
doc.  There  are  also  a  number  of  wire-works  in 
France,  in  which,  as  in  the  blast-fumaces,  there  has 
been  since  1790  a  progressive  but  vers'  slow  increase, 
altogether  different  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
iron-works  of  England  previously  to  1815. 

The  stationarj'  character  of  these  works  has  evi- 
dently been  owing  to  the  deficiencj^  of  fuel  and  of  wa- 
ter communication  ;  disadvantages  which  prevent  the 
hardware  manufactures  from  being  concentrated  in 
cities  or  populous  districts,  and  cause  them  to  be 
spread  over  the  countrj'  in  pett}'  towns  or  villages, 
with  a  very  limited  division  of  labor,  and  a  consequent 
inferiority  of  execution.  The  result  is,  that  France 
does  not  export  hardware,  and  that  in  nothing  is 
the  inferiority  of  domestic  accommodation  in  that  coun- 
try more  conspicuous  than  in  articles  Avhich  be- 
long to  the  province  of  the  locksmith  and  cutler.  The 
amount  of  pig-iron  annually  made  in  France  appears 
to  be  about  100,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  hardware 
of  the  kingdom,  including  cutlery,  arms,  and  other 
articles  of  nice  workmanship,  is  computed  at  £8,000,- 
000  or  £9,000,000  sterling.  Fine  cutlerj^  in  former 
times  was  largely  smuggled  into  France,  but  now  to  a 
much  smaller  extent.  The  annual  import  of  iron  and 
steel  is  only  from  £2,000,000  to  £3,000,000.  The  high 
price  of  iron  is  a  great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
the  hardware  manufactures  ;  and  this  circumstance 
places  in  a  strong  light  the  impolic)'  of  the  heavy  du- 
ties on  foreign  iron,  by  which,  notwithstanding  the 
change  in  the  scale  of  dutj'  in  1838,  all  those  import- 
ant branches  of  industry  in  which  iron  is  used  are 
Stunted  in  their  growth.  In  copper,  the  importations 
greatlj'  exceed  the  home  produce.  From  Great  Brit- 
ain the  quantity  imported  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
increased  from  200  to  20,000  hundred  weight.  Of 
lead,  also,  the  chief  part  is  imported.  The  manufac- 
ture of  steel  has  only  been  lately  introduced  into 
France.  Prior  to  1786  there  was  no  manufactory  of 
this  useful  article ;  and  it  was  onlj'  after  accounts  had 
been  published  by  scientific  persons  of  the  composition 
of  that  article,  and  after  repeated  experiments,  that  in 
1809  manufactories  of  steel  were  established,  which 
have  been  since  extended  to  several  departments,  es- 
pecialh-  to  those  of  the  Loire. 

Silk. — As  regards  silk,  France  possesses,  both  from 
physical  causes  and  from  the  long-established  manu- 
facture, a  decided  superiorit}'.  Mulberrj'-trces  were 
Introduced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  first 
planted,  not  in  the  south,  but  in  the  central  part  of  the 
kingdom,  near  Tours.  That  town  was  the  scat  of  the 
earliest  silk  manufactures,  and  it  was  not  till  1600  that 
the  culture  of  the  mull)erry  was  carried  southward. 

The  mulberrj'  thrives  in  a  variety  of  soils,  and  may 
be  planted  with  success  in  neglected  borders  or  in 
waste  lands. 


The  manufacture  of  silk  is  considered  as  an  import- 
ant branch  of  French  industry,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  fabrics,  but  because  the 
raw  material  is  an  indigenous  product  of  the  country. 
It  was  estimated*  20  j-ears  ago  that  the  amount  of  the 
annual  sales  to  foreigners  was  30,000,000  fr. ;  that 
the  home  consumption  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to 
£3,333,334 ;  and  that  the  whole  annual  value  of  the 
silk  manufacture  was  equal  to  £4,598,889.  The  manu- 
facture of  silk  is  not  confined  to  anj'  particular  spot. 
It  is  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj-,  in  all 
of  which  it  diffuses  prosperity.  It  has  enriched  the 
poor  of  Nimes,  of  Avignon,  and  of  Tours.  St.  Cham- 
ond  and  St.  Etienne  owe  a  great  part  of  their  prosper- 
itj'  to  the  manufacture  of  ribbons,  and  the  town  of 
Ganges  to  bonneterie.  Paris  derives  immense  profits 
from  her  manufacture  of  silk  stockings,  and  other 
fabrics,  either  of  silk  with  a  mixture  of  silk,  or  of 
wool  and  cotton.  Silk  is  also  the  great  staple  manu- 
facture of  Lyons,  in  which  it  is  carried  on  in  all  its 
branches  with  astonishing  success  ;  and  since  the  Revo- 
lution, in  addition  to  fabrics  of  silk,  all  sorts  of  stuffs 
mixed  with  silk,  and  with  cotton  and  wool,  have  been 
manufactured  ;  and  to  these  manufactures  Lyons  is  in- 
debted for  its  riches,  having  risen  not  only  to  be  the 
second  town  in  France,  but  one  of  the  most  oppulent 
and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world.  It  was  20  j'ears 
ago  estimated  that  about  60,000  or  70,000  individuals, 
3'oung  and  old,  were  supported  by  the  sUk  manufacture 
in  Lyons  and  the  adjacent  district ;  but  the  number  has 
increased  25  per  cent,  since  1835.  The  d}-eing  of  silk 
being  an  important  branch  of  the  manufacture,  many 
experiments  were  made  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  and, 
in  particular,  a  dj-e  of  perfect  black  that  would  retain 
its  color  was  a  desideratum.  This  dye  was  invented  by 
a  common  dyer  at  Lyons,  who  received  a  pension,  be- 
side being  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Prior  to  this,  the  black  dye  which  was  used  changed 
in  a  few  daj's  to  a  brown,  and  came  oft"  the  stuff  when 
it  was  hard  pressed  bj'  the  hand.  Another  improve- 
ment which  was  made  consisted  in  producing  a  silk  of 
a  permanent  white  color.  The  eggs  of  the  worm  which 
produced  this  silk  were  brought  from  China,  not  how- 
ever with  the  desired  success.  The  worm  was  after- 
ward purchased  from  a  merchant  of  Alais,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  northern  department  of  the  country ; 
and  the  produce  of  white  silk  is  now  very  considerable, 
and  of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  gauzes, 
crapes,  and  tulles.  Other  inventions  were  devised 
for  saving  labor  n  the  various  stages  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture, by  which,  in  this  branch  of  industry,  France 
was  long  enabled  to  outstrip  all  her  neighbors,  though 
of  late  j-ears  the  silk  manufacture  has  made  immense 
advances  in  Great  Piritain.  ' 

There  were  in  1820  no  less  than  9,631,624  mulberrj' 
trees  in  France  for  the  nourishment  of  the  silk-worm. 
These  supplied  food  for  cocoons  producing  in  1819,  ac- 
cording to  Chaptal,  5,147,609  kilogrammes  of  cocoons. 
In  1835,  the  product  had  increased  9,000,000,  yielding 
278,000  kilogrammes  of  silk  grege,  and  161,000  kilo- 
grammes organzine.  At  present  (1855)  the  quantity 
of  silk  furnished  amounts  to  1,600,000  kilogrammes ; 
which,  at  55  fr.  per  kilogramme,  the  average  price, 
gives  a  sum  of  88,000,000  fr.  as  the  value  of  the  amount 
produced.  In  1810  the  amount  was  only  4,073,198 
kilogrammes  of  cocoons,  at  3  fr.  45  cen.  per  kilo- 
gramme. In  1830  it  had  risen  to  9,007,967,  at  3  fr. 
82  cen. ;  while  the  wound  silk  (greges  filees),  which 
in  1810  only  reached  350,629  kilogrammes,  at  45  fr.  12 
cen.,  in  1835  had  increased  to  876,016  kilogrammes,  at 
58  fr.  64  cen.  per  kilogramme.  I?ut  the  homo  growth 
not  l)eing  enough  to  meet  the  demand,  importations 
took  place  to  the  extent  of  1,154,956  kilogrammes,  val- 
ued at  53,731,538  fr.,  and  thej'  still  increase.     Italy, 


•  Sec  Costaz,  Sur  V Agriculture  et  lea  Mamifacturea  de 
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Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  supply  the  larger 
part.  A  small  quantit}-  is  obtained  from  Austria  and 
Sardinia.  The  exportation  of  silks,  j)L'iin  and  flowered, 
from  1787  to  1789,  on  a  moan  of  10  years,  was  :)7\  mil- 
lions of  francs  in  value.  In  1829  it  was  111,000,000,  and 
in  183G  20GJ^  millions  of  franrs,  consisting  of  2,720,914 
kilogrammes,  under  22  different  denominations  of 
goods.  The  United  States,  England,  Germany,  then 
Belgium,  and,  lastly,  Spain,  are  the  principal  outlets 
for  the  silks  of  France  ;  but  South  America,  Russia, 
and  Switzerland,  ar^  also  considerable  purchasers. 
France  exports  silks  to  a  large  amount  in  the  way  of 
transit.  Lj'ons,  Avignon,  Tours,  and  Nimes,  are  the 
principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs  ;  and 
St.  I'^tienne,  St.  Chamond,  and  Paris,  for  that  of  ril)- 
bons.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Lyons  and  Yille 
Franche,  there  are  .SI, 083  looms.  The  manufacture 
of  ribbons  at  St.  litienne  employs  20,000  workmen  and 
30,000  looms,  producing  27,47:5,000  fr.  value  annually. 
The  fabrication  is  divided  into  the  manufactures  niiis 
and  faronnes.  Under  the  first  head  are  those  with  the 
prefix  ffros  ;  as,  gros  de  Naples  ;  those  called  pou  de  soie, 
fontard,  crepes,  which  last  are  subdivided  ;  then  satins 
and  the  like.  The  ribbons  are,  in  like  manner,  distin- 
guished by  diflerent  appellations,  after  the  nature  of 
the  fabric.  St.  Etienne  emploj's  in  all  279,000  spin- 
dles (iroc^es) ;  of  which  105,000  work  organzines  and 
trames,  and  114,000  work  the  silk  intended  for  crapes 
and  gauze  ribbons.  Tlie  number  of  looms  has  been 
estimated  in  all  at  65,000  for  weaving  silks,  and  80,000 
for  ribbons. 

The  raw  silk  or  silk-wool  consumed  in  France  in 
1840  was  valued  at  53,731, .536  fr. ;  while  the  value  of 
the  silks  in  transit  reached  40,134,301  fr.  Plain  and 
flowered  silk  consumed  at  home,  =  5,299,490  fr. ;  that 
which  passed  in  transit  =  .37,204,483  fr. ;  being  a  total 
of  136,369,810  fr.  A  decree  of  the  18th  August,  1852, 
permits  the  free  exportations  of  silk. 

The  silk-wool  of  F'rench  production  exported  in  1840 
was  valued  at  3,738,103  fr. ;  the  foreign  grown  silk- 
wool  exported  at  47,491,154  fr.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
port and  import  together  was  thus  380,256,696  fr. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  districts  of  the 
mulberry,  with  the  growth  respectively,  and  the  co- 
coons produced  in  1840 : 


Dislricts. 

1    Hectares. 

Cocoons. 

Card 

Dri'ime 

14.941 

6.212 

Kiloirrftmmea. 

2.096,000 

2..5S5,352 

1,765,121 

660,600 

1,248,972 

539,507 

549,780 

471,560 

74.7f6 

491.750 

11,053,:353 

Aril(-che 

5,602 

1       ,3.9'^6 

llerault 

Isore 

Bouches  du  Khuno 

Khone 

2,.o92 

2,073 

1,.M6 

1       1,295 

Aln 

Var. 

Total 

»^6 

7S7 

39,770 

About  500,000  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  are  produced 
in  the  other  departments.  The  importation  of  English 
woven  silk  into  France  in  1853  was  52,703  kilogrammes, 
in  value  5,464,699  fr. 

Articles  of  leather  are  in  France  much  cheaper  than 
in  England. 

Jewelry,  Porcflain,  etc. — Jewelry  is  made  in  Paris  to 
the  value  of  50,000,000  fr.  Lyons,  IMarseilles,  Bor- 
deaux, Clermont,  and  Strasbourg  are  also  famous  for 
jewelry.  "Watch  and  dock-making  are  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent  in  F'rance,  particularly  in  Paris.  A 
time-piece  is  there  a  much  more  frequent  article  of 
ornamental  furniture  than  in  England ;  and  the  number 
of  clocks  and  watches  made  annually  in  the  kingdom 
is  not  less  in  value  than  30,000,000  fr.,  employing 
10,000  hands.  The  works  in  bronze  are  chiotly  manu- 
factured in  the  capital,  and  reach,  in  their  dilfcrent 
branches  and  stages,  of  which  gilding  is  the  chief,  a 
further  annual  value  of  37,000,000  fr. 

Paris  is  remarkable  for  other  fabrics  of  taste  and 
laxurj' ;  in  particular,  the  porcelain  of  Sevres,  near  St. 


I  Cloud,  and  the  beautiful  but  very  expensive  tapestry 
'  of  the  Gobelines.  The  material.^  of  the  latter  are  silk 
i  and  the  finest  woolen  thread ;  the  subjects  woven  into 
the  work  are  taken  from  paintings  executed  on  pur- 
'  pose.  Both  the  establishments  have  been  long  con- 
ducted by  government  at  a  sacrifice,  and  both  are  now 
on  a  reduced  scale,  the  articles  being  far  too  costly  for 
ordinarj'  fortunes.  The  articles  more  frequently  pur- 
chased are  patsementerie,  by  which  is  understood  arti- 
ficial flowers,  fringes,  gold  and  silver  lace,  with  a  va- 
riety of  trifling  but  tasteful  articles,  all  sufficiently 
adapted  to  a  city  where  .so  much  more  is  thought  of 
di.splay  than  of  utilit}-. 

Soap. — The  value  of  all  the  soap  made  in  France  is 
computed  at  30,000,000  fr.  The  main  ingredient  is 
olive  oil ;  and  Marseilles  wa.s  formerly  the  seat  of  this 
manufacture  for  almost  all  France — an  advantage  ow- 
ing both  to  the  extent  of  the  olive-grounds  in  the 
south-east  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
.seilles  to  Itah',  the  Levant,  and  Spain,  whence  so<la 
and  olive  oil  were  imported  in  vast  quantities.  A  mil- 
lion of  francs  were  paid  for  bounties  on  the  export  of 
soap  in  1852.  The  export  of  soap  from  France  in  1838 
was  ^,911,631  kilogrammes,  valued  at  2,941,6.31  fr. 
The  di.sorders  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  manufactures  in  other  parts  of  I-'rance, 
have  caused  to  Marseilles  the  loss  of  a  third  of  its 
soap  works ;  they  are  still,  however,  verj-  extensive. 
Of  the  oil  used  in  France,  whale  oil  forms  a  very  small 
proportion:  the  great  supply  is  of  vegetable  oil,  viz., 
that  extracted  from  the  rape  and  cole-seed  of  the 
north,  and  the  olive  oil  of  the  south. 

Beer,  formerly  little  drunk  in  France,  has  become 
of  extended  consumption  since  1790  ;  but  even  at 
present,  the  quantity  used  does  not  exceed  £2,0f)0,000 
sterling,  its  place  being  supplied  by  cider  in  the  north, 
and  by  wine  in  the  south.  Within  the  last  few  years 
there  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  English  bottled 
stout  and  porter,  and  a  lesser,  though  increasing,  con- 
sumption of  English  ale.  The  breweries  have  increased, 
and  are  increasing,  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  northern 
departments.  The  consumption  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  English  home-made  spirits  and  rum,  is  in 
brandy,  of  which  the  value  annually  made  is  between 
£2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  sterling".  The  distillation 
varies  in  amount  with  the  season.  The  brandies  of 
Cognac,  Jamac,  and  Angoulenie,  are  most  in  esteem. 
The  best  brandy  is  made  in  a  district  called  Cham- 
pagne, comprehending  a  part  of  Saintes  Jonzac  and 
Cognac  territorr.  In  Franche-Compte  and  Al<ace,  a 
brandy  called  Kirsch  is  made,  but  little  of  which  is 
exported.  The  llerault,  Aude,  and  Gard,  supply  the 
largest  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine.  The  best  is  called 
that  of  froissiT.  The  amount  varies  from  40,0iX)  to 
80,000  pipes  of  80  veltes,  five  of  which  form  a  quintal. 
A  velte  is  7*61  litres  =  1-675  gallon.  Beer  is  brewed 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  departments,  viz. : 

Valo*. 

Kr. 

41,419.4*2 

9.4-29.261 

5.447,719 

Cider  is  made  everj-where ;  in  largest  quantity  in  the 
Nord  Occidental,  and  the  licst  in  La  Mancha  and  Cal- 
vados. Some  is  distilled  for  brandy.  The  quantity  is 
estim.-ited  at  11,000,000  hectolitres,  at  7  fr.  75  cen. 
Normandy  furnishes  half.  The  whole  is  worth  M,- 
000,000  fr.  There  is  also  a  considerable  distillation 
of  spirit  from  potatoes,  '"  which,''  says  Chaptal  (vol.  ii.. 
p.  197"),  "  has  been  generally  approved,  and  has  been 
lirought  into  competition  with  brandy. 

Lesser  Jfatiii/acttires. — Of  hats,  the  manufactures, 
formerly  concentrated  at  Lyons  and  ^Marseilles,  are 
now  diffused  throughout  several  towns  ;  .ind  the  valne 
annually  made  is  about  24,000.000  fr.  The  hat  manu- 
facture of  Paris  is  estimated  at  an  annual  production 
of  1,200,000,  of  the  average  value  of  five  francs  each, 
and  employing  2000  men  and  2500  women.     Superior 


Quantity. 
Hd.litrfa. 

Kord  OricnUil 8.115.615 

Noril  Occidental 527.87S 

Mi.li  Oriental 160,942 
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qualities  of  silk  hats  are  sold  to  the  retail  tradesmen  at 
from  9  fr.  to  11  fr.,  for  which  the  latter  obtain  from 
15  fr.  to  18  fr.  The  hat  manufacture  in  France  em- 
plo.vs  17,000  hands,  and  yields  a  value  of  19,500,000  fr., 
in  il59  workshops.  The  second  order  of  hatters,  who 
linish  the  hats  accordLug  to  the  different  tastes  re- 
quired, elevate  the  value  of  the  trade  to  24,375,000  fr. 
The  manufacture  of  gloves — principally  made  at  Greno- 
ble, though  called  "Paris  gloves" — employs  25,000 
persons.  In  1839,  the  value  of  the  gloves  made  in 
France  was  9,436,000  fr.  ;  in  1840,  5,556,000  fr.  The 
tanneries  prepare  33,280,004  kilogrammes  of  leather, 
valued  at  82,864,700  fr.,  for  boots,  shoes  saddlery,  etc. 
Perfumerj-  is  made  extensively  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
south,  chiefly  at  Montpellier,  where,  from  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  aromatic  plants  are  abundant.  The 
value  of  the  manufacture  is  about  13,000,000  fr.  Pa- 
per being  exempt  from  the  heavy  duties  of  England,  is 
sold  in  France  upon  very  reasonable  terms,  while  in 
quality  it  is  equal  to  our  own.  The  value  annually 
used  in  printing  and  in  writing  is  computed  at  25,000,- 
000  of  francs  ;  and  the  paper  employed  in  the  hanging 
of  rooms  is  estimated  at  an  equal  value.  Of  glass,  the 
manufacture  has  been  much  improved  and  extended 
during  the  present  age.  Whether  for  mirrors,  for 
windows,  or  for  bottles,  this  article  in  France  is  good, 
and  of  a  moderate  price.  The  number  of  glass- 
houses in  1818  was  185,  and  is  now  over  220.  Small 
mirrors  are  manufactured  much  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  England.  Bohemia  is  the  countrj^  with  which 
the  French  manufacturers  state  they  can  not  compete. 
As  to  earthenware,  it  is  only  since  1790  that  English 
potterj'  has  been  successful!}-  imitated  in  France.  It  is 
now  made  to  the  value  of  29,000,000  fr.  ;  while  the 
coarse  earthenware,  fabricated  in  almost  every  prov- 
ince of  the  kingdom,  is  computed  at  15,900,621  fr.,  em- 
ploying 10,433  hands.  French  earthenware  is  very 
inferior  to  English.  Saltpetre,  till  lately  a  monopo- 
lized manufacture,  is  now  unrestricted.  Sulphuric 
acid  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
been  greatly  lowered  in  price  and  increased  in  quantity. 
Sugar. — The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root 
was  introduced  into  France  during  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  when,  the  coasts  of  France  being 
blockaded  by  the  fleets  of  Britain,  the  importation  of 
foreign  articles,  and  among  others  that  of  sugar,  was 
rendered  dangerous  and  difficult ;  and  its  price  was  so 
high  as  entirely  to  preclude  its  consumption  by  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  Various  articles  were  re- 
sorted to  as  substitutes,  such  as  honej',  and  juice  of 
raisins,  etc.,  but  they  were  not  relished  by  the  taste 
of  the  people  ;  and  in  this  case  experiments  were  tried 
by  eminent  chemists  to  extract  from  beet-root  the 
sugar  which  it  contained.  These  experiments  were 
successful.  There  were  in  1831  more  than  200  es- 
tablishments, from  which  were  produced  annually 
7,480,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar ;  and  there  were  in 
1854  303,  producing  62,205,000  pounds.  The  largest 
sum  paid  by  the  administration  of  the  customs  has 
been  for  refined  sugar.  It  amounted  in  1852  to  16,- 
000,000  fr. 

Machinery. — The  manufacture  of  machinerj'  has 
greatlj'  increased.  Steam-engines  have  been  intro- 
duced into  France  from  Great  Britain,  where  they  are 
now  employed  in  everj'  department  of  industrj-.  It 
was  in  the  year  1779,  at  the  village  of  Chaillot,  near 
Paris,  that  the  first  steam-engine  was  established  in 
France ;  but,  owing  to  prejudices,  and  attachment  to 
old  customs,  it  v/as  long  before  these  engines  came 
into  very  general  use.  Prejudice,  however,  gradually 
faded  away  before  the  productive  powers  and  manifest 
utility  of  this  extraordinary  application  of  science  to 
the  business  of  life,  and  there  are  now  many  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  these  machines.  The 
scarcity  of  coal  is  a  great  obstruction  to  the  extensive 
use  of  steam-engines ;  and  the  tax  on  foreign  coal  is, 
in  this  view,  peculiarly  impolitic,  and  injurious  to  the 


general  interests  of  the  community.  The  tax,  though 
lately  reduced  bj'  the  imperial  government,  requires 
still  further  reduction. 

In  1836,  of  1749  steam-engines  in  France,  1393  were 
home  made.  In  1839  the  import  surpassed  the  export. 
Since  that  year  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  The 
metallic  castings  in  France  are  still  very  inferior  to 
those  of  England.  Paris  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  , 
manufacture  of  French  machiner}',  then  Arras,  Creu- 
zot,  Rouen,  Mulhausen,  and  Nantes.  Locomotive  en- 
gines are  made  at  Bitschwiller,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ilaut-Rhin  ;  machinery  for^team-vessels  at  In- 
dret.  The  value  of  French  industrj'  has  been  esti- 
mated in  the  mean  product  as  follows : 

Francs. 
Iron  from  the  ore  to  the  perfect  state, 

minerals,  etc 124,000,000 

Copper,  zinc,  and  lead 20,500,000 

Glass,  crystal,  and  looking-sclasses 47,500,000 

Tiles,  bricks,  lime,  plaster .-. 66,500,000 

Porcelain,  potterv,  etc 27,500,000 

Chemical  manufactures,  the  products. . . .     22,000,000 
Hemp  and  Flax  (supposed  to  be  no  less 

than  525  millions  of  francsi 360,000,000 

Cotton 500,000,000 

Wool 400,000,000 

Silk 2.30,000,ii00 

Leather  and  skins 300,000,000 

Sugar. 45,000,000 

Paper,  colored  and  figured 25,000,000 

Printed  paper,  books,  etc 25,000,000 

Machinery • .  • .     10,000,000 

Clocks  and  watches 30,000,000 

Bronzes 25,000,000 

"      plated  ware 6,0)0,000 

"     jeweh-y  and  goldsmith's  work 50,000,000 

Distilleries,  breweries 21)6,000,000 

Different  branches  of  industry 135,000,000 

Mechanic  and  domestic  arts 250,000,000 

£116,440,000=2,911,000,000 

"  Labor  in  Paris  is  as  much  dearer  relatively  to  the 
provincial  towns  of  France,  as  labor  in  London  is  rela- 
tivelj'  to  those  of  England.  It  still  remains  for  us  to 
remove  from  our  capital  some  manufactures  which 
have  been  most  injudiciouslj'  established  there  j  but 
the  French  have  carried  this  false  calculation  much 
further,  Paris  being  the  centre  not  only  of  ornamental 
fabrics,  such  as  jewelry,  bronze,  sculpture,  cabinet- 
making,  and  the  vast  variety  of  elegant  trifles  com- 
prised under  the  term  "  articles  de  Paris,"  but  of  a 
number  of  coarser  emploj'ments,  which  a  verj'  slight 
change  of  plan  might  transfer  to  a  cheaper  quarter. 
Periodical  exhibitions  of  French  manufactures  are  held 
at  Paris  every  three  or  four  years,  at  which  are  pres- 
ent the  sovereign,  the  princes,  the  nobility,  and  all 
eminent  men  of  science.  In  1855  was  opened  in 
Paris  an  Exhibition  of  the  Industrj'  of  all  Nations, 
similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  London  in  1851, 
and  in  Dublin  in  1853.  The  Parisian  exhibition,  like 
the  Dublin  one,  contained  a  branch  dedicated  to  the 
fine  arts.  This  exposition  continued  open  from  Maj' 
till  the  middle  of  November.  It  was  twice  visited  by 
her  majestj'  Queen  Victoria  between  the  20th  and  25th 
August  in  her  nine  daj-s'  visit  to  France.  There  is 
also  in  that  capital  a  Conservatoire  des  A7-ts  et  des 
Metiers ;  a  collection,  on  a  large  scale,  of  models  of  all 
instruments  or  machines  that  relate  to  arts  and  manu- 
factures. It  is  more  the  practice  also  in  France  than 
in  Britain  to  encourage  ingenious  inventions  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  bj'  premiums,  orders  of  merit,  and 
other  honorary  marks  of  distinction.  Yet,  with  all 
these  advantages,  industrj'  has  not  made  the  same 
progress  as  in  this  countrj'. 

"  To  prescribe  the  mode  of  manufacture  was  formerly 
a  favorite  course  with  government  in  England  as  in 
France.  From  the  time  of  Colbert  (1060)  the  French 
ordunnances  prescribed  peremptorily  the  length  and 
breadth  of  serges,  of  druggets,  in  short,  of  everj'  kind 
of  cloth  calculated  for  export,  under  the  plausible  idea 
that  all  these  precautions  were  necessarj'  to  establish 
a  reputation  for  qualitj'.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
these  rules  were  desired  bv  the  manufacturers  them- 
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selves,  and  were  long  considered  as  the  safeguard  of 
French  industry'.  A  change  was  introduced  in  1779, 
and  jiermission  given  to  every  manufacturer  to  follow 
his  own  method,  provided  he  distinguished  tlie  goods 
thus  made  from  those  which  were  in  conformity  with 
the  regulations.  But  this  was  of  very  short  duration. 
The  power  of  hahit  and  prejudice  prevailed.  New 
ordonnance/i,  issued  the  succeeding  year,  revived  the 
former  limitations ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  France 
were  not  put  on  an  unrestricted  footing  till  the  Revolu- 
tion. Much  inconvenience  had  also  Ijecn  sustained 
from  the  ahsurd  law  which  prevented  a  workman  from 
settling  in  husiness  in  any  town  excepting  that  in 
which  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship.  This  law  was 
abrogated  in  1707. 

"  The  manufacturing  industry  of  France  is  confined, 
far  more  tlian  ours,  to  the  home  market,  whctlier  we 
look  to  tlie  supply  of  the  raw  material,  or  to  the  export 
of  the  finished  articles.  Iler  imports  are  large  only 
in  .cotton  and  silk  ;  in  woolen  and  iron  they  are  not 
considerable ;  while  in  flax,  hemp,  and  leatlier,  thej- 
may  be  termed  insignificant.  In  exports  the  limita- 
tion is  still  more  striking,  her  hardware,  her  linen,  her 
woolens,  her  cotton,  her  leather,  and,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, her  silk,  being  confined  to  the  home  market ;  a 
restriction  owing  partly  to  our  manufacturing  supe- 
rioritj',  but  more  to  tlie  capital  of  our  merchants,  their 
ability  to  give  long  credit,  and  to  deal  with  foreign 
traders  and  merchants  in  a  liberal  and  not  in  a  pett}^ 
retail  spirit.  The  productive  industry  of  France  is  con- 
sequently much  less  subject  than  ours  to  sudden  fluc- 
tuati(m.  It  follows  nearl}'  the  same  routine  j'ear  after 
year.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  war,  or  other  political 
change,  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  our  neigh- 
bors, to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Talleyrand  (Letter  to  Mr. 
Fox,  1st  April,  1806),  se  replietH  sttr  fU.T7nemes.'' — E.  B. 

Commerce,  Colonies,  Fisheries,  Shipping. — In  no 
country  in  Europe  has  trade  been  laid  under  such 
galling  restrictions  as  in  France  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  system  of  restriction  has  in  a  great  measure 
been  the  creation  of  modern  times.  The  ancient  legis- 
lation of  the  kingdom  was  rather  friendly  to  foreign 
trade.  It  encouraged  importation  in  preference  to  ex- 
portation. This  latter  privilege  of  export  was  in  liul 
claimed  bj-  Henri  III.  as  his  royal  and  seignorial 
right ;  and  he  regulated  by  his  ordonnances  the  export 
dutj'  on  a  variety  of  articles,  while  the  produce  of 
foreign  countries  was  admitted  on  payment  of  an 
ad  valorevi  duty  of  2  per  cent.  Louis  XIV.  intro- 
duced a  sort  of  navigation  act,  by  which  he  levied  a 
tax  of  50  sous  on  all  foreign  ships.  In  1007  further 
restrictions  were  introduced  ;  and  In  1087  the  exclu- 
sive system  was  established  in  its  full  rigor.  The 
statesmen  of  France  seem  to  have  imagined  that  a 
flourishing  commerce  could  be  created  by  legal  au- 
thority, and  t):at  domestic  industry  could  only  be  en- 
couraged by  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  competition  ; 
and  hence  all  the  vices  and  obsolete  nuixims  of  tlie 
mercantile  system  will  still  be  found  in  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  our  neighbors.  Tl\o  extension  of  the 
restrictive  system  was  promoted  by  the  authority  of 
Colbert,  a  minister  who,  though  he  introduced  order 
into  the  finances,  and  improved  in  many  particulars 
the  sj'stem  of  taxation,  and  was  indeed  a  great  master 
of  detail,  adopted  the  most  erroneous  maxims  of  com- 
mercial legislation.  It  is  justly  observed,  in  the  re- 
port of  Villiers  and  Bo  wring  on  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  the 
"whole  of  the  bounties  liy  wliich  he  induced  adven- 
turers to  enter  into  remote  speculations,  as  well  as  the 
excessive  duties  which  he  imposed  on  cheaper  foreign 
articles,  were  almost  uncompensated  sacrifices  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  manufactures  which  he 
'xansplanted  into  France,  and  which  he  protected  by 
iho  exclusion  of  rival  productions,  scarcely  one  took 
poruKinent  root ;"  and  even  those  which  he  intended 
to  support  by  special  encouragement  would  all  of 


them  have  been  more  prosperous,  but  for  the  regula- 
tions with  which  his  mistaken  zeal  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  manufacturing  industr}'.  His  whole  sjstem 
was  an  attempt  to  regulate  by  law  what  would  have 
been  Ijctter  left  to  the  sagacity  of  individuals,  and  to 
give  a  forced  and  artificial  direction  t')  the  national 
capital.  Thus  he  encouraged  a  trade  to  the  West 
Indies  by  granting  a  bounty  of  25».  on  ever)'  ton  of 
goods  exported,  and  of  41s.  ><d.  on  ever}-  ton  imported. 
He  boasted  of  setting  up  -10,000  looms  by  virtue  of 
legal  enactments,  without  considering  that  the  capital 
emploj'ed  in  these  establishments  would  have  taken  a 
more  natural  direction,  and  lioen  more  profitably  em- 
ployed, Ijut  for  his  interference.  The  restraints  also 
which  were  thus  laid  on  domestic  industry  were  often 
enforced  by  the  despotic  authority  of  government. 
JIany  of  the  absurd  and  pernicious  regulations  of  Col- 
bert were  broken  down  \>y  the  first  French  Revolution  ; 
but  others  remained,  and  the  tariff  of  1791  was  from 
beginning  to  end  a  system  of  prohibition,  the  oltject 
of  which  was  to  encourage  the  home  manufacturer  l)y 
freeing  him  from  all  foreign  competitors.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  England  set  the  example  of  illiberality  ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  French  of  that  day 
should  be  jealous  of  a  country'  which  excluded  her 
silks  and  cambrics,  and  laid  a  discriminating  duty  of 
3.^  per  cent,  on  French  wines ;  and  whose  Parliament, 
under  the  reign  of  William  III.,  declared  the  trade 
with  France  to  be  a  nuisance.  The  commercial  treaty 
concluded  with  France  in  1786  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  the 
earnest  of  a  better  S3'stem.  Since  this  period  the 
legislature  of  this  countrj-  have  been  impressed  with 
the  injurious  tendency  of  all  commercial  restrictions. 
But  in  France  the  progress  of  improvement  has  been 
slower,  and  it  has  besides  been  retarded  by  political 
events.  The  long  and  sanguinarj-  war  waged  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  subjected  the  latter  to  the 
maritime  hostility  of  her  powerful  opponent,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  her  trade  with  foreign 
countries  was  interrupted,  and  the  supply  of  many  of 
their  staple  articles  of  produce  greatly  diminished,  and 
raised  enormoush'  in  price.  It  became  a  great  object, 
in  this  case,  to  produce  tliese  articles  at  home.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  restraints  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufactures,  special  encouragements  were 
given  to  the  production  of  articles  for  which  neither 
the  soil  nor  the  climate  of  France  was  peculiarly 
fitted.  Thus  when  the  maritime  blockade  of  France 
was  raised  by  the  peace  of  1814,  her  industry-,  partly 
from  ancient  and  mistaken  maxims,  partly  from  the 
pressure  of  war,  received  a  very  artificial  direction, 
and  was  oppressed  by  ruinous  and  complicated  re- 
strictions. At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814, 
the  tariff  of  1791  was  the  law  of  the  land.  It  had 
undergone  a  few  modifications,  but  these  were  mostly 
in  the  restrictive  and  prohil>itory  spirit,  and  were  ac- 
commodated to  the  hostile  position  which  France  occu- 
pied in  regard  to  surrounding  nations.  When  the 
barrier  to  a  free  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was 
at  length  thrown  down  by  the  peace  of  1814,  the  ex- 
clusive provisions  of  the  tariff  of  1701  were  brought 
into  full  operation  ;  and  when  the  obstacles  to  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  France  with  foreign  nations 
raised  up  by  the  war  were  withdrawn,  a  no  less  effect- 
ual line  of  circumvallation  was  drawn  annxnd  her 
commerce  by  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  her 
own  erroneous  policy.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that 
a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  reporting 
on  the  budget  in  18.'?-2,  enters  into  an  expi>sition  and 
defense  of  the  restrictive  fsystem,  the  principle  of 
which  is  to  encourage  domestic  industry-  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  cheaper  and  better  manufactures  of  foreign 
nations. 

Tlie  Uriff  of  1791  either  excluded  from  France,  or 
laid  under  heavy  duties,  almost  all  the  great  staple 
manufactures  of  other  countries.  Manufactured  iron 
in  everj-  shape,  manufactured  steel,  copper,  tin.  cut- 
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lery,  and  all  articles  manufactured  from  any  of  the  I 
metals ;  all  fabrics  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  tissues  of 
hair,  saddlery,  spirituous  liquors,  grain,  refined  sugar,  ] 
tobacco,  toys,  and  various  other  inconsiderable  articles, 
are  included  in  this  charta  of  domestic  commerce. 
The  inconsistency,  and  the  fallacies  on  which  this  sys- 
tem is  founded,  are  well  exposed  in  the  report  of  VU- 
liers  and  Bowring.  The  passage,  though  somewhat 
long,  is  replete  with  instruction. 

"  It  requires  merely  to  state  some  of  the  objections  to  im- 
portations in  order  to  show  their  narrow  and  anti- commercial 
spirit.  The  introduction  of  manufactured  tin,  for  example, 
is  opposed  because  it  might  benefit  England,  which  is  rich  in 
tin  mines,  as  if  the  importation  into  France  could  take  place 
without  equally  benefiting  her.  The  reasons,  too,  which  are 
grounded  on  the  superiority  of  other  countries ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, '  dangerous  rivalry'  in  the  case  of  manufactured  steel ; 
'  cheapness'  of  foreign  articles  in  the  case  of  shipping ;  threat- 
ened '  annihilation  of  the  French  manufacture'  in  that  of  cut- 
lery ;  '  extra  advantages  of  the  English'  in  plated  ware ;  '  ap- 
prehension of  the  English'  in  articles  of  pottery ;  '  imprudence 
of  admitting  English  saddlery,'  as  so  many  persons,  regard- 
less of  price,  prefer  it ;  '  advantages  of  machinery'  in  works 
of  iron ;  all  are  modes  of  announcing  the  superiority  of  the 
foreign  articles,  and  the  power  which  foreigners  possess  of 
supplying  them  on  cheaper  terms  than  they  can  be  produced 
at  home. 

"  There  are  other  grounds  of  prohibition  by  which  particu- 
lar French  manufactures  are  avowedly  sacrificed  to  the  inter- 
est of  other  branches  of  French  industry.  The  importation 
of  extracts  of  dye-woods  is  disallowed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  the  dye-woods  themselves  ;  the 
interest  of  the  dyer,  the  manufacturer,  the  consumer,  being 
wholly  forgotten.  The  importation  of  iron  of  certain  sizes  is 
prohibited,  lest  small  manufacturers  should  establish  fabrics, 
and  supply  the  markets  at  a  less  cost  than  the  larger  estab- 
lishments. Woolen  yarn  is  not  allowed  to  be  imported  because 
it  can  be  produced  in  France,  though  the  high  price  must  be 
a  great  detriment  to  the  woolen  manufacture  ;  and  cast  iron 
of  a  gi-eat  variety  of  sorts  is  prohibited,  on  the  ground  that  a 
sufficiency  may  be  obtained  at  home,  though  the  cost  is  noto- 
riously more  than  double  that  of  many  articles  of  foreign 
cast  iron.  Jlolasses  is  not  allowed  to  be  introduced,  because 
the  price  in  France  is  so  low,  and  the  e.xportation  so  large,  on 
tlie  ground  that  importation  will  lower  the  prices  still  more, 
though  the  lowness  of  price  would  obviously  make  importa- 
tion unprofitable  ;  and  the  fact  of  considerable  exportation  is 
the  best  evidence  that  the  average  prices  are  low  in  France. 
Rock  salt  was  prohibited  in  1791,  and  the  prohibition  is  now 
justified  on  the  ground  that  mines  have  lately  been  discov- 
ered. The  prohibition  of  refined  sugar  was  supported  on  the 
ground  that  its  admission  would  not  benefit  the  treasury; 
but  it  is  clear,  if  the  interest  of  the  treasury  were  kept  in 
view,  that  all  prohibitions  would  be  suppressed,  or  super- 
seded by  a  system  of  duties.  'VMiile  some  articles  are  pro- 
hibited because  the  production  is  small  in  France,  and  re- 
quires protection,  others  are  prohibited  (dressed  skins,  for 
example)  because  the  production  is  great,  and  engages  a  large 
number  of  hands." 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  French  legislation 
regarding  commerce,  which  is  equally  exceptionable 
with  the  prohibition  to  import  foreign  manufactures  ; 
namely,  the  s^vstem  of  drawbacks  and  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  domestic  produce.  Having  bj-  special 
encouragements  created  a  surplus  of  certain  articles  at 
home,  and  which  the  high  price  prevented  from  being 
sold  to  foreigners,  the  public  were  called  upon  to  paj' 
the  difference  between  this  high  price  and  the  price 
abroad  ;  and  thus  they  were  taxed,  liy  the  exclusion 
of  the  foreign  article,  in  a  higher  piice  for  what  was 
consumed  at  home,  and  also  taxed  for  all  that  was 
consumed  abroad,  in  the  bounty  which  was  paid  on 
the  exportation  of  the  article.  This  is  a  double  in- 
iquity, which  has  gone  on  increasing  in  France.  In 
1817,  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  conceded  on  this 
account  amounted  to  £.S500  per  annum,  while  in  18:30 
it  amounted  to  £000,000,  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  nett 
amount  of  the  whole  custom-house  revenues  of  France  ; 
and  as  it  was  going  on  progressively,  it  might  soon 
have  absorbed  the  whole  custom-house  income,  without 
in  the  least  benefiting,  but  rather  injuring,  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  commerce.     During  the   first   nine 


months  of  the  year  1832  premiums  or  bounties  weie 
paid  to  the  amount  of  2-1,448,375  francs,  or  £1,018,682. 
The  commerce  of  France,  obstructed  by  these  re- 
strictive duties,  has  not  made  the  same  advances  as  her 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  internal  produce 
of  ever)'  countrj-  necessarily  increases  with  its  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  France  having  increased, 
since  1780  to  1855,  to  full  36,000,000  (for  the  census  of 
1851  makes  the  population  35,781,628)  from  24,800,000 
must  produce  as  well  as  consume  more.  But  in  the 
mean  time  her  commerce  has  not  kept  pace  with  this 
increase  in  her  population.  The  value  of  the  imports 
into  France  amounted  in  1787  to  631,790,700  francs,  or 
about  £25,000,000  sterling,  and  engaged  888,868  tons 
of  shipping ;  and  her  whole  imports  only  amounted  in 
1830  to  £25,500,000  sterling,  and  emploj-ed  1,009,454 
tons  of  shipping,  which  is  far  from  being  an  increase 
corresponding  to  her  augmented  population.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  accounts,  the  value  of  imports  was  in 
1853  £65,240,000,  of  which  to  the  value  of  £44,120,000 
remained  for  home  consumption,  and  engaged  4,605,000 
tons  of  shipping.  The  whole  trade  of  France  with  its 
OAvn  colonies  and  foreign  powers  amounted  for  the 
3'ear  1853  to  an  official  value  of  3,443,000,000  of  francs, 
which  was  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  year  1852, 
and  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  the 
j-ears  between  1844  and  1848.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  England  was,  in  the  year  1787  about  7,000,000  less 
than  that  of  France,  or  about  £18,000,000  sterling, 
and  emploj-ed  1,. 349, 419  tons  of  shipping.  Her  popu- 
lation was  9,000,000.  In  1830  her  foreign  trade  had 
increased  to  £69,700,748,  including  £17,127,764  to  the 
colonies,  which  emploj-ed  2,866,615  tons  of  shipping. 
Thus,  while  the  official  value  of  the  commerce  of  En- 
gland-had nearly'  quadrupled,  and  her  shipping  nearly 
doubled  in  fort3--three  years,  not  above  one  tiftietli  part 
was  added  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  France ;  a  fact 
which  strongly  illustrates  the  pernicious  influence  of 
monopolies  in  damping  the  energies  of  individual  en- 
terprise, and  thus  obstructing  the  national  prosperity. 
Official  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports, 

Imports.  Exports. 

YearP.  Francs.  Francs. 

1R49 1,142,000,000  ....  1,42-3,000,000 

1850 1,174,000,000  ....  1,.5.31, 000,000 

1S51 1,158,000,000  ....  1,629,000,000 

1S52 1,4-38,000,000  ....  1.682,000,000 

185S 1,632,000,000  1,861,000,000 

Total 6,544,000,000     ....     8,126,000,000 

The  intercourse  of  France  with  its  colonies  and  for- 
eign States  in  1853,  exports  and  imports  united,  formed 
a  sum  in  official  value  equal  to  3,493,000,000  francs, 
being  an  augmentation  of  373,000,000  francs  over 
1852.  The  actual  value  of  the  imports  in  1853  was 
1,217,000,000  francs  against  1,006,000,000  francs  in 
1852,  and  of  the  exports  the  actual  value  was  1,572,- 
000,000  francs  against  1,278,000,000  francs  in  1852. 
The  ocean  imports  were  in  actual  value  1,070,000,000 
francs,  and  those  by  land  626,000,000  francs.  The 
exports  by  sea  were  1,633,000,000  francs  actual  value, 
and  those  by  land,  420,000,000  francs. 

Observations  on  Trade. — During  the  four  years  from 
1850  to  1854  inclusive,  the  value  of  French  commerce 
has  augmented  303,329  francs,  and  the  number  of  sea- 
men emploj'ed  has  increased  19,046.  The  exports  to 
Russia,  owing  to  the  war,  were  reduced  in  1854  to 
three  ouward-bound  vessels.  The  commerce  with 
England  has  increased  with  great  rapidity,  having 
nearl}'  doubled  the  amount  in  1850.  AVith  Sweden 
and  Norway  the  increase  has  also  been  considerable. 
With  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  di- 
minution, and  also  with  the  Roman  States.  With 
China  there  is  an  increasing  trade,  as  well  as  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  with  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  Ecuador  there  has  been  a  falling  off.  Most  of  the 
other  States  with  which  France  carries  on  a  commer- 
cial intercourse,  exhiljitcd  an  increase  which,  if  small, 
augmented  the  general  commerce  so  much  as  to  show 
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that  the  country  was  entering  upon  a  more  active 
career  of  traffic. 

The  tallies  on  the  following  page  contain,  from 
oflScial  documents,  a  comprehen.sive  view  of  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Trance  at  different 
periods.  The  trade  between  France  and  Switzerland 
is  carried  on  \>y  land  l>j-  Colmar,  Strasbourg,  St.  Louis, 
Belfort,  Nantua,  Seyssel,  Morteau,  Pontarlier,  Les 
Rousses,  Montbeliard,  etc. 

Imports  of  Fea>xe. 


1851.          1        1852.          j        1853. 

£80,000;      £200,000'    £^.S40,00« 
1.480,000!      1.620,000       ],6S0.000 
4,160,000       5.120.WM)1      r,MO.O(iO 

Coal 

Cotton 

Raw  silk 

8.6S0,0(K) 

1,360,000 

200,000 

.•i.SCO.OOo'       5,20f).000 

2,6<XJ,000,      l,T2O,0<i0 

24O.O00i         440,000 

Wool 

Iron 

Total 

£10,960,000 

£15,040,000  £18,20O,0(JO 

Exports  of  Frasce. 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

Brcailstuffs 

£8,800,000 

£2,860,000 

£1,160,000 

Cotton  in.inufactures.. . 

6,600,000 

6,000,000l 

6,.560,000 

Silk  manufactures 

8,120,000 

9,040.000 

11,520,000 

Woolen  manufactures. . 

5,280,000 

5,120,000 

5,840.000 

Linen  manufactures.... 

1,080,000 

1,200,000 

1,860,(100 

Gloves  and  hosiery. 

3i200,000 

8,400,000 

8,0.30,000 

Wines 

1,480,000 

1,480,000 

1,800,000 

Total £29,560,000,  £28,600,000  £31,270,000 


Imports  of  Coai. 

AND  Iron  in  1852. 

1  From  England. 

From  Belgium. 

CoaLs 

i          T.in.. 

...      664,682 

Ton«. 
1,792,155 
169.393 
26,416 

Coke 

2,732 
1.5,002 

1,841 

Steel 

...1            270 

.... 

Returns  of  the  customs  duties  levied  on  the  princi- 
pal merchandise  imported  into  France  during  the  nine 
months  of  185.5  ending  on  the  1st  of  October,  give  an 
amount  of  £5,927, 0.W.  Compared  with  those  of  1854, 
they  show  an  augmentation  of  £1,723,976.  The  re- 
ceipts during  the  month  of  September  were  £-105.088, 
or  £40,383  less  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  j'ear.  The  salt-tax  produced  during  the  nine 
months  of  1855,  £930,891. 

The  value  of  exports  in  1853  reached  £74,640,000, 
of  which  £51,520,000  represented  French  produce,  and 
£20,520,000  was  foreign  produce  re-exported.  The 
imports  for  home  consumption  showed  an  increase  of 
£4,080,000,  and  the  exports  of  French  produce  an  in- 
crease of  £5,200,000  above  1852. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  trade  of  France 
with  other  countries : 

The  com,  the  hemp,  the  flax,  the  tallow,  which 
form  such  important  articles  of  export  from  the  north 
of  Europe  to  England,  are  comparatively  unnecessary 
to  France.  Their  timber  and  pitch  are  imported  there, 
but  the  quantities  retjuircd  by  a  people  wh.ere  ship- 
building is  so  limited,  are  necessarily  of  little  conse- 
quence. It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  recent  war  against  Russia,  manj'  arti- 
cles imported  from  the  north  of  Europe  have  Ijecorae 
more  necessary  to  France,  and  by  a  decree  jiublished 
in  the  Moniteur  on  tlie  20th  October,  1855,  building- 
timber,  wood  for  cabinet-making,  of  a  certain  thick- 
ness, rough  castings,  bar  and  sheet  iron,  hemp,  etc., 
may  be  imported  for  tliree  years  free  from  import 
duty.  Pitch,  tar,  and  tallow,  when  employed  in  ship- 
building, may  be  imported  at  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  if 
it  can  bo  proved  they  have  been  used  hnnn  jidf  for  the 
purpose  within  a  year.  The  further  articles  of  im- 
port are  iron,  copper,  lead,  salt  lish,  all  likewi.se  on  a 
small  scale.  The  returns  from  France  are  no  longer 
in  the  sugar  and  coffee,  which,  before  the  loss  of  St. 
l)omingo,  furnished  an  annual  export  to  tlie  north  of 
fully  £2,(100,000  sterling.  They  are  limited  to  wine 
and  brandy,  luxuries  of  which  the  consumption  is  con- 


fined to  a  few  large  towns,  such  as  Petersburg,  Haia> 
burg,  Lubec,  Stockholm,  and  Dantzic. 

With  Oormanj-  the  exchanges  of  France  are  now 
carried  on  by  steam,  canal,  and  land-carriage,  and  for 
lighter  articles  and  articles  de  Paris  by  railroad,  and 
river  navigation. 

From  I  lolland  are  imported  spirituous  liquors,  spices, 
butter,  cheese.  The  returns  from  France  consist 
chieflj'  of  wine,  silks,  brandy,  and  dried  fruit.  When 
the  Netherlands  were  subject  to  France,  this  inter- 
course was  very  active. 

From  Italy,  France  imports  raw  silk,  com,  rice, 
olive-oil,  and  fruit,  chieflj-  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and 
raisins.  The  returns,  various  in  kind,  but  small  in 
quantity-,  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  cattle,  woolena, 
linen,  leather,  hats,  stockings,  jewelrj-,  gla.'^",  hard- 
ware. From  the  Levant,  the  imports,  though  less  than 
formerly,  still  consist  of  raw  silk,  cotton,  w<ki1,  com, 
dried  fruits ;  the  exports,  manufactured  silks,  wool- 
ens, stockings,  and,  in  a  small  degree,  hardware,  pa- 
per, liquors,  linens,  lace.  With  Spain  the  intercourse 
is  more  extensive  ;  the  exports  from  France  consist  of 
com,  flour,  salt  fish,  wines,  brandy,  also  woolens,  cot- 
tons, .silks,  leather,  linen,  lace,  hats ;  all  articles 
which  have  passed  through  some  process  of  manufac- 
ture, and  bear  testimony  to  the  indu.stry  of  the  French. 
The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  true  to  their  char- 
acter, make  no  returns  except  in  produce  and  raw  ma- 
terials, viz. :  wool,  silk,  fruit,  sweet  wines,  along  with 
some  iron  and  copper.  During  the  years  1854  and 
1855  there  have  been  considerable  exportations  of 
Spanish  wine  into  France  for  the  use  of  the  Prench 
troops  serving  in  the  Crimea.  With  Portugal  the 
trade  of  France  is  not  considerable,  the  staple  prod- 
ucts, wine  and  brandy,  being  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

The  intercourse  between  the  French  and  Americans 
should  be  great,  but  the  Americans  require  long 
credit,  and  to  give  credit  exceeds  the  means  of  the 
French.  The  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  the  United 
States  are  paid  partly  by  wine  and  brandy,  but  in  a 
slight  degree  by  manufactures.  This  branch  of  trade 
will  increase  with  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  At  present  the  intercourse  with  En- 
gland is  more  considerable  than  with  almost  any  other 
country ;  but  a  reduction  of  the  custom-house  duties 
would  extend  greatly  the  mutual  trade  of  the  two 
countries.  Great  Britain  would  supjily  France  in 
greater  quantities  with  imports,  consisting  of  cottons, 
hardware,  earthenware,  copper,  tin,  iron,  coals,  etc. ; 
whUe  a  corresponding  increase  would  take  place  in  the 
French  exports,  of  which  the  staple  articles  are  wine 
and  brandy,  the  smaller  silks,  olive-oil,  fniit,  butter, 
poultr\-,  com,  and  butcher's  meat. 

The  chief  commercial  business  of  Paris  is  necessa- 
rily inland  ;  but  it  is  the  centre  of  exchange  trans- 
actions for  France,  foreign  as  well  as  inland  ;  as 
London  is  for  England,  and  Amsterdam  for  Holland. 
Havre  de  Grace  is  the  channel  for  the  m.aritime  inter- 
course of  the  capital,  the  outlet  for  its  ex^wrts,  and 
the  medium  through  which  it  receives  colonial  prod- 
uce, raw  materials,  and  foreign  manufactures.  Bor- 
deaux is  a  sea-])ort  of  great  activity,  as  well  for  the 
exportation  of  wine  and  brandy,  as  for  the  importation 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Marseilles,  a  larger  but 
a  less  bu.stling  city,  continues  the  emporium  for  the 
tnide  with  Italy  and  the  levant.  Nantes  ha.*  suf- 
fered gre^itly  by  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo,  as  well  as 
liv  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  of  which  it  was  the 
centre.  It  still  exports  to  Martinique  and  Gaudaloupe, 
linen,  hanlware.  printed  cottons  ;  and,  like  Bordeaux, 
receives  in  return  sugar,  cofiee,  and  raw  cotton. 
Rouen,  though  accessible  to  vessels  of  bunlen.  is, 
like  Lyons  and  Lille,  chiefly  remarkable  for  mana- 
factures. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  France  recently  presented 
the  following  results,  which  are  remarkable  while  En- 
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gland  and  America  are  building  vessels  of  such  supe- 
rior tonnage : 

Mercavtile  Maktne — 1853. 


Tonnage.       j  Vessels. 

Total      1 

Tonnage.  | 

Tonnage.       j  Vessels. 

Total 
Tonnage. 

700— SOI) 
600—700 
500—600 
400—500 
300 — 100 
200—300 

1 

3 

4 

35 

150 

533 

717 

1,881 

2,091 

14,599 

50,866 

130,829 

100-200 

60—100 

30—  60 

30  and  below 

Total... 

1,365 

1,.561 

1,301 

10,647 

197,947 
123.149 

58,740 
81,681 

15,600 

662,500 

Manned,  including  the  men  of  the  fisheries,  by  83,000 
men  and  boys. 

The  steam  and  sailing-vessels  of  France  and  the  na- 
tions trading  with  her  from  1848  to  1853  were  as  follows  : 

Nayigatios  foe  1843  to  1853  inclusive — Frkxch  and 
Foreign. 


Steam  and  sailing  vessels. 

Sni'ing  vessels  only. 

Years.     (French. 

Foreiffnj  Total. 

Years.      lFren<-h.|Foreisn|  Total. 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1S53 
Mean  of 

first  five 

years. 

13,194 
14,364 
15,0.34 
1.5,-389 
1.5,295 
15,835 

1.3,320 
14,768 
16,892 
19,247 
19,803 
20,425 

26,514 
29,132 
31,926 
34,636 
3.5,098 
36,260j 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 

11,303    9,663 
12,618!  10,978 
12,2S4i  12,054 
1.3,421 1 13,668 
13,176j  14,995 
1.3,4.34  14,754 

20,966, 
23,.596 
25,-338 
27,089 
28,17i: 
28,18Si 

14,655J  16,806 

31,461 

first  five 
years 

12,761  12,271 

25,032 

Nary. — The  superiority  of  the  English  navy  over  the 
French  existed  when  her  pecuniary  means  were  far 
inferior ;  and  though,  during  the  middle  of  the  reign 


of  Louis  XIV.  the  French,  by  financial  sacrifices,  ob- 
tained a  numerical  superioritj',  one  great  battle,  that 
of  La  Hogue,  in  1G92,  was  sufficient  to  change  the  as- 
cendancy. The  war  of  1741,  however  successful  on  the 
part  of  France  b}'  land,  was,  particularlj'  toward  its 
close,  unfortunate  to  her  at  sea.  In  the  succeeding  in- 
terval of  peace,  great  efforts  were  made  to  reinstate  the 
French  navy  ;  but  the  war  of  1756,  though  the  French 
admiral,  De  la  Galissonier,  boasted  of  a  success  over 
Byng,  proved  doublj'  disastrous,  and  at  last  swept  it 
almost  entirely  from  the  ocean.  A  very  different 
scene  opened  in  the  war  of  1778,  when  France,  unem- 
barrassed by  a  continental  struggle,  was  enabled  to 
direct  all  her  disposable  resources  to  her  marine,  an 
object  of  great  care  and  solicitude  to  Louis  XVI.  She 
was  then  enabled  to  keep  in  an  effective  state  about  70 
sail  of  the  line,  the  crews  of  which,  added  to  those  of 
the  frigates  and  corvettes,  formed  a  total  of  60,000  sea- 
men. The  injuries  sustained  bj'  this  force,  toward  the 
end  of  the  war  were  repaired  with  great  diligence  dur- 
ing the  peace ;  and  to  prepare  young  officers  for  the 
sea  in  preference  to  the  land  service  became  a  favorite 
object  in  several  of  the  government  schools.  In  1791, 
an  official  report  stated  the  effective  French  navy  at 
74  sail  of  the  line,  62  frigates,  and  29  corvettes ;  a  state 
of  preparation  which  accounts  for  the  resistance  made 
b}'  the  revolutionary  government  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  an  unparalleled  continental  struggle. 


Trade  and  Navigation  of  France  with  Foreign  Nations — Actital  Values. 


Xations. 


1850 
1854 
1850 
1S54 
18.50 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
18.50 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1S54 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
18W 
1850 
1854 
laiO 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 

1854 

18.50 

18.54 
Philippines 18.50 

1S.54 
China  and  Cochin-Chlna i  1 8,50 

1854 


Eussia. 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

England 

German  Association. 

Hanse  Towns 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Portugal 

Austria 

Spain 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Eoman  States 

Two  Sicilies 

Greece 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Barbary 

Al'rica,  West  Coast.. 

Mauritius 

Africa,  East  Coast. . . 


English  E.  Indies,  including  .Tava,  ) 
Sumatra,  and  New  South  Wales  j 


Dutch  East  Indies. 


Ships. 


27,255,165 

58,853,979 

5,840,697 

7,707,154 

13.-326,660 

19,214,908 

77,709 

7,329,923 

111,181,981 

201,490,531 

47,324,482 

103,661,.586 

6,654,524 

7,022,584 

22,801,018 

83,984,969 

156,620,134 

267,6-30,168 

123,777,710 

221,620,584 

2,414,166 

4,308,287 

6,932,209 

6,745,678 

43,861,339 

88,211,169 

91,24.5,671 

117,643,939 

12,281,131 

15,981,113 

3,350,214 

2,601,095 

22,581,4-32 

24,262,548 

1,081,081 

8,325,131 

54,266,664 

60,189,953 

9,.586,161 

17,4.35,283 

21,808,551 

8,579,124 

4,.502,514 

9,232.228 

72,247 

6-32,962 

287,008 

2.154,867 

&3,274,310 

52,409,742 

5..342,007 
10,664,620 
1,706,567 
1,163,.517 
1,585,970 
2,723,584 


Francs. 

20,146,540 

3,862,520 

1,265,163 

2,578,604 

2,1-34,130 

1,935,281 

1,288,077 

4,05.5,140 

312,119,023 

536,643,810 

50.983,890 

62,.556,573 

15,646,264 

18,321,208 

14,911,2-30 

29,272,053 

113,690,547 

1.53,690,829 

93,047,246 

124,438,776 

3,893,688 

9,469,0.53 

10,357,565 

10,296,286 

86,629,1-33 

79,595,7.35 

71,731,977 

87,141,008 

24,53-3,550 

2-3,689,080 

5,264,172 

6,612,661 

17,097,039 

20,691,260 

3,836,596 

4,000,061 

31,677,194 

40,608,396 

10,.532,807 

7,685,450 

4.937,036 

4,492,767 

2,128,676 

3,964,868 

5,057,182 

6,662,509 

.59.3,612 

8.819,828 

4,237,420 

5,767,690 

1,. 338,223 

1,706,440 

120,881 

839,786 

886,887 

8,858,397 


1-36 

4;3 

29 

29 

15 

42 

6 

4 

2,878 

3,082 

16 

6 

96 

64 

SO 

25 

73 

55 


54 
135 

17 
6 
361 
832 
606 
623 
238 
830 

58 

51 

170 

138 

4 

'342 

310 

93 

103 

209 

95 

89 

112 


9 

8,211 

1,546 

19 

3 

137 

76 

98 

82 

143 

90 


IS 

43 

20 

11 

125 

269 

589 

645 

213 

226 

27 

22 

68 

86 

15 

7 

200 

250 

54 

63 

121 

62 

49 

48 

'17 
2 
6 
18 
46 


Tonnage. 


Entering.  ,    Outward,  i    Inward.     Outward 


19,274 

8,930 

2,935 

2,796 

1,520 

4,147 

412 

325 

223,213 

301,590 

1,516 

591 

9,833 

5,119 

10,227 

1,364 

5,272 

4,033 


6,216 
17,326 

2,033 

642 

30,198 

63,225 

36,018 

63,160 

1.3,282 

83,207 

4,141 

4,236 

24,.54l 

23,634 

502 

7l',398 
75,280 
21,399 
21,206 
22,272 
14,227 
14,931 
23,155 

'l',i49 

'2,245 
2.3,215 
34,609 

6,999 


879 


819 
2,205 


6,793 
627 
2,368 
5,736 
17,593 
3,6S2 


792 
'5.000 


9,225 

1,266 

795 

468 

857 

193 

1,131 

190 

262 

102 

101 

284 

651 

36 

997 

26 

210,040 

21,990 

115,525 

27,938 

1,914 

104 

235 

41 

14,043 

990 

6,461 

890 

12,355 

1,3-30 

2,832 

168 

10,554 

458 

6,971 

345 

'l",875 

"4io 

7,813 

1,859 

2,113 

188 

1,341 

48 

8,465 

2,869 

21,283 

5,.553 

35,825 

4,286 

63,723 

6,928 

12,1-33 

2,141 

25.6:34 

4,091 

1.978 

321 

2,275 

845 

11,235 

2,020 

7,122 

2,475 

1,784 

81 

966 

47,845 

5,836 

70,385 

5,609 

1.3,400 

1,526 

13.955 

1,565 

14,021 

1,911 

9,289 

1,698 

9,5.53 

891 

9,418 

1,166 

46 


93 
391 


42 


T58 

63 

42 

81 

19 

7 

50 

64 

23,880 

15.306 

128 

20 

1,207 

474 

1,552 

242 

819 

516 


170 

675 

141  I 
95 

768 
1,829 
3,711 
6,666 
2,028 
8,226 

169 

240 
1,221 
1,0.33 

115 

89 

4,072 

5,629 

987 
1,112 
1,859 
1,111 

551 

486 

"261 

24 

101 

234 

(740 

>121 


42 
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Tbadb  and  Navigation  of  Fbance  with  Fokeion  Nationb — Aotual  Vautes — C<miinu«d. 


Natloiu, 


Mexico 

United  States  of  America,  East. . . . 

United  States,  West. 

Guatemala 

New  Granada 

Vcncznela 

Brazil 

Uruguay. 

Rio  do  la  Plata 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Cliili 

Ilayti 

Span.  Amer.  Possessions,  Isls.,  etc. 
Eng.  Possess,  in  Amer.,  Isls.,  etc. .. 

Dutch  Possessions  in  America 

Danish  Possessions  in  America 

Isle  of  Bourbon 

French  Guiana 

Martinique 

Guadaloufte 

Algiers 

Senegal 

French  India, 

St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon,  etc 

Mayotto,  eta,  and  Madagascar 


1850 
1851 
1850 

18,54 
1S50 
1854 
1850 
1854 
18f50 
1854 
1850 
1854 
18.V) 
18.54 
18.50 
18.54 
18,50 
IH.54 
1850 
1S54 
18.50 
ia54 
1850 

ia54 

18.50 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
18.54 
1850 
1854 
1850 
18.54 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1S50 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
ia50 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
18,50 
1S54 
1850 
1854 


France. 

8,616,7,58 

4,01.5,878 

182,180,326 

190,771,.'J42 

44,908 

714,288 

80S 

1,166,7.88 

931.183 

1,147,741 

2,987,081 

0,492,216 

17,087,782 

27,970,169 

9S7,881 

.5,991,240 

10,758,8;39 

10,890,020 

890,990 

297,42.3 

6,.88 1,244 

7,863,258 


4,278,120 

4,257,504 

8,2.50,901 

10,150,125 

26,394,272 

29,210,484 

199,830 

253,687 

163,646 

.8,122 

10,5,014 

191,754 

18,309,419 

29,908,1  s8 

1,311.401 

1,1.56.196 

11,04.5.108 

18,987.405 

9,322,364 

17,114,518 

6,263,239 

49,422,025 

.8,920,745 

6,982,825 

8,838,842 

10,369,487 

19,981.116 

18,902,278 

4M,U1 


21,129,728 

24,81 0,94« 

278.354,956 

.882,090,943 

7,586,288 

9,508,985 

4(J8,154 

982,871 

5,049,785 

8,494,501 

8,497,615 

5,792,518 

27,234,488 

44,048,,500 

2,220,-847 

10,602,.537 

1.3,.580,718 

23,610,668 

816,691 

192,972 

12,61)8,342 

18,759,998 

49,850 

872,251 

14,02.8,123 

21,421,197 

8,480,770 

5,881,7.59 

10,8.30,924 

17,939,202 

622,626 

3,059,869 

165,095 

68,663 

5,003,481 

6,400,481 

11,591,628 

18,319,000 

2.029.849 

4,.571,.800 

14,805,110 

20,144.217 

11,2.51.741 

16.276,193 

67,871,983 

90,918,877 

6.321,551 

8,744,316 

474,896 

445,725 

5,424,677 

6,14«,157 

90,086 

222,756 


Sblpa. 


ToDsage. 


59 
75 
123 
118 

"  "a 

1 

""2 
4 
50 
81 
13 
10 
81 

115 
51 

116 

704 

1,036 

48 

75 

6 

19 


17 
13 
88 

105 
21 
28 

104 

119 
83 

110 
1,072 

946 
62 
84 


Entering.      Outward.  1    Inward,  j  Outward. 


8,936 

9,780 
18,179 
9,562 


1,148 
1,684 
1,2.52 

2,848 
4,882 
18,878 
22,544 
1,662 
8,656 
11,880 
6,288 


6,820 
15,118 


1,662 
2.911 
11,805 
14,4.55 
29,274 
28,ftll 

2,.5i2 


158 

890 

16,422 

26,913 

2,802 

2,017 

18.432 

28,814 

11,246 

22.189 

74,769 

183,155 

6,270 

11,769 

1,637 

5,820 


9,989 
8,645 
T,210  ! 
8.161 
12.906 
6,557 

"6.35 
2,252 
1,108  I 
2.488  i 
3,418 
19,402 

21,7.57 ! 

8,.524  ' 

12,775  1 

18,858 

11,864 

699 

244 

4,618 

7,227 


6,797 
9,984 
4,114 
B,6T0 
8,42T 
10,812 
622 
1,406 


3,662 

2,864 

24,242 

86,587 

8,775 

5.782 

24.230 

28,482 

1S,.594 

24.362 

11.5,125 

121,155 

8,569 

154,095 

2,097 

1,267 


1,140 


489 
628 
693 
464 


66 

96 

78 

194 

272 

1,084 

1,261 

95 

215 

628 

886 

17 

"823 
62» 


73 

141 

640 

807 

1,502 

1,428 

"133 
15 

"u 

48 
767 

1,837 
161 
120 
994 

1,4.31 
569 

1,226 

6.940 

12,262 

437 

734 

84 

272 


18 


671 
488 
888 
a56 
671 
804 

"'25 

154 

67 

1<1 

828 

1,122 

1,14T 

208 

688 

729 

688 

82 

12 

215 

296 


806 
485 
244 
827 
440 
667 
22 
63 


212 

156 

1,261 

1,677 

251 

317 

1,289 

1,483 

974 

1,.873 

9,680 

11,368 

569 

679 

101 

59 


66 


Ships. 

Total  for  (Outward  bound,    7,.540 
1850...  j  Inward  "  7,494 


Tonnaffe.  Men. 

787,560        76,246 
837,526        74,277 


Total 15,0.34      1,62.5.086      150,523 


Ship?.  Tonnace.  Men. 

Total  for  ^Outward  bound,    5,726  796,713  7.3.156 

1354.. .  )  Inward         "        9,807  1,131,703  96,418 

Total 15,083  1,928,415  169,569 


The  proud  naval  force,  however,  disappeared  pro- 
gressively at  the  capture  of  Toulon,  the  victory,  of 
the  1st  June,  1791,  and  still  more  in  the  victorj'  of 
Aboukir  ;  so  that  Bonaparte,  on  his  accession  to  power, 
found  the  French  marine  in  a  very  reduced  state.  He 
labored,  however,  to  reinstate  it.  The  years  of  conti- 
nental peace,  1801,  180->,  ISO;?,  and  .1804,  were  favor- 
able to  his  efforts;  anil  in  1805  ho  boasted  of  having 
in  c([uipment  GO  sail  of  the  line,  a  force  destined  to  an 
early  diminution  at  Trafalgar  and  St.  Domingo.  The 
Bourbons,  on  recovering  their  crown,  found  little 
more  than  half  the  force  which  existed  previously  to 
the  Revolution.  It  has  since  been  augmented,  and  in 
1831  it  amounted  to  35  sliips  of  tlie  line,  40  frigates,  '23 
corvettes,  57  brigs,  29  galliots  and  cutters  of  eight  and 
four  guns,  12  steamboats,  10  armed  store-ships,  32 
armed  transports,  and  two  j\achts  ;  total,  284  ;  and  in 
1854,  according  to  the  last  authentic  account,  it  con- 
sisted of 

Guns. 
53  vessels— 9  csrrving    130.  14  =  100,    19  =  90, 

11  =  80  or  82  puns.     Total 5,096 

58  Mgates— 42  =  50  to  60,  and  16=40  to  46. ... .  3.955 

89  corvettes. 868 

lol  brigs,  .schooners,  and  cutters 1,066 

89  corvettes  do  charge  and  gabcrrcs 783 

S90  11,773 

Zz 


Steam  Fleet. 

3  vessels  of  the  line, 
20  frigates, 
80  corvettes, 
64  other  vessels. 


Amounting  together  to  28,750 
guns. 
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In  the  present  year  (1855)  14  ships  of  iron  (nine  be- 
ing vessels  of  the  line)  have  been  launched,  and  32 
new  vessels  are  on  the  stocks. 

On  the  1st  .Tanuary,  1855,  the  officers  of  the  French 
navy  consisted  of  two  amirals,  17  vice-amirals.  37 
contre-amirals,  108  capitaines,  2.38  capitaines  de  freg- 
ate,  G58  lieutenants,  and  614  ensigns. 

Fisfierie.'i. — The  bounties  paid  for  the  cod-fisheries 
in  1852  absorbed  between  6,000.000  and  7.000,000 
of  francs,  which  was  double  the  sum  paid  on  the  aver- 
erage  of  the  five  years  between  1820  and  18.30.  The 
vessels  equipped  for  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  St. 
Pierre.  Miquelon,  etc..  proceed  from  the  ports  of  St. 
JIalo,  St.  Brieuc.  and  Granville.  Tlie  vessels  proceed- 
ing to  Iceland  Siiil  from  Dunkirk.  The  French  fish 
are  of  very  inferior  quality  to  those  caught  Viy  the 
Americans,  the  latter  selling  at  47  francs  .35  centimes 
per  quintal,  while  the  French  cod-fish  only  brought 
26  francs  95  centimes.  With  all  this  expense,  how- 
ever, the  French  fisheries  are  not  adequate  to  the  sup- 
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ply  of  the  colonies,  which  receive  considerable  quan- 
tities of  fish  from  foreigners,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  : 

FlSHEBT   AND   EXPOET   OF    COD,   FROM  1848  TO    1853. 


1  Years. 

Ship!. 

Men. 

Expenses  o: 
Shipping. 

j  Exportation 
[from  all  ports 

Total  ex-    j 
penses.      1 

1    l^S 

354 

11,142 

£13,931 

Cwts. 

311,733 

£112,-340 

1849 

324 

10,606 

20,000 

338,7.33 

123,204 

1850 

363 

11,710 

22,202 

306,080    1 

117,482 

1851 

396 

12,649 

24,140 

408.351     1 

154,982 

1852 

419 

13,648 

2.5,994 

400,154  ; 

145,174 

1853 

421 

13,588 

25,34T 

872,715 

1-33,190 

Statement  of  the  whale-fisherj'  from  the  French 
ports — Havre,  5  vessels,  of  2045  tons  and  127  men ; 
return  of  product,  22,142  cwt.  of  oil  of  the  whale  ;  30 
cwt.  of  the  cachalot ;  1608  cwt.  of  whalebone. 
f  bench  cod-flsiieet  importations  and  exportations — 
Pbesu,    Dried,    Oil,    etc.  j     and    Importations   of 

WlIALE-FlSllEKT. 


Years, 

Cod-Fishery. 

Whale-Fishery. 

Imported.        1        Exported. 

Imported. 

Cwls.                        Cwts. 

CVts. 

1848 

412,431                 82,964 

10,711 

1849 

388,374                 88,251 

19,047 

1850 

876.132 

62.070 

20.157 

1851 

403,377 

85,410 

17,477 

1852 

878.862 

54,400 

3,889 

1853 

845,541 

55,307 

12,081 

The  mean  of  the  first  five  years  is  above  391,915 
quintals.  Vessels  of  France  employed  in  the  fisher- 
ies generally— 1848,  849;  1849,  685;  1850,  838;  1851, 
925  ;  1852,  959  ;  1853,  943.  The  mean  of  five  years  is 
851  vessels.  The  total  amount  of  codfish  exported 
in  1853  from  all  the  ports  of  France  amounted  to 
1,537,971  kilogrammes,  or  55,307  quintals.  See  arti- 
cle Fisheries. 

Whale-jishery . — The  whale-fishery  was  established 
in  France  in  1784,  by  means  of  encouragements  held 
out  by  Louis  XVI.,  who  ordered  that  no  duty  should 
be  collected  on  the  articles  exported,  and  that  the 
produce  of  the  fisheries  should  pay  no  import  duty. 
He  guarantied  the  adventurers  against  loss,  and  ulti- 
matel}'  paid,  in  addition  to  £12,500,  which  he  advanced 
without  interest,  an  additional  sum  of  £6095,  being 
the  balance  of  loss  on  17  voj'ages.-  Notwithstanding 
these  encouragements,  the  whole  project  was  aban- 
doned in  1787.  In  1816  the  offer  of  bounties  attracted 
new  adventurers  into  this  branch  of  trade.  The  pre- 
mium offered  bj-  the  government  was  50  francs  (£2) 
per  man,  and  two  thirds  of  the  crews  were  allowed  to 
be  foreigners.  In  1819  40  francs  were  allowed  to  for- 
eign vessels  having  a  crew  half  French,  50  francs  when 
the  captain  and  one  third  of  the  crew  were  French ; 
the  premium  to  be  doubled  if  the  vessel  passed  Cape 
Horn.  In  1829  a  new  ordonnance  granted  90  francs 
per  ton  on  vessels  whollj'  equipped  by  Frenchmen,  40 
francs  when  onl_y  two  thirds  were  Frenchmen,  and  30 
if  the  captain  was  a  foreigner.  The  premium  was 
doulded  if  the  vessel  passed  Cape  Horn.  A  supple- 
mentary premium  was  allowed  to  vessels  fishing  to  the 
south-ea.-t  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  double 
premium  was  given  to  all  vessels  fishing  at  a  higher 
northern  latitude  than  60°  ;  and  as  the  fishing  is  sel- 
dom or  never  prosecuted  at  a  lower  latitude,  this  pre- 
mium of  180  francs  per  ton  (£7  4s.)  was  invariably 
paid.  The  law  of  IKVI,  which  regulates  the  whale- 
fisherj'  of  France,  established  a  Iwunty  of  70  francs 
per  ton  from  March  l.x;'.2  to  :\Iarch  18.33,  if  the  whole 
crew  were  French ;  the  l.'ounty  to  be  diminished  four 
francs  yearly  till  it  reached  54  francs.  If  one  third  of 
tlie  crew  be  foreigners,  the  bount}'  to  be  48  francs  per 
ton,  to  diminish  two  francs  yearly  till  it  reached  40 
francs  per  ton.  A  supplementary  bounty  to  be  given 
of  50  francs  per  ton  if  the  crew  be  French,  decreasing 
three  francs  per  annum  per  ton  ;  and  24  francs  if  one 
third  be  foreigners,  decreasing  one  franc  per  annum, 
to  be  paid  to  vessels  doubling  Cape  Horn,  or  reaching 
62°  of  south  latitude,  if  returning  witli  less  tlian  half 


a  cargo,  or  after  an  absence  of  16  months  ;  500  tons  to 
be  the  minimum  for  a  single  whaler. 

With  these  extraordinary  encouragements,  capital 
was  attracted  to  tliis  new  line  of  industrj' ;  and  in  1831 
three  vessels  cleared  out  for  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishery,  and  13  for  the  South  Sea  fishery,  which  em- 
ployed 6412  tons  of  shipping,  and  were  manned  by  551 
men.  Notwithstanding  all  the  bounties  given  to  the 
whrfle-fisherj',  France  has  very  few  vessels  engaged  in 
I  it.  There  were  only  17  ships  in  the  trade  in  1849, 
and  7  only  re-entered  French  ports.  There  were  but 
5  vessels  left  Havre  in  1853,  of  a  tonnage  of  2045  tons, 
and  with  a  crew  of  127  men.  The  return  of  the  pro- 
duct was  112,485  kilogrammes  of  the  whale,  1589  of 
the  cachalot,  and  81,710  kilogrammes  of  whalebone. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  minister  of  commerce,  in 
his  report  on  this  subject  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
more  than  20  j-ears  ago,  that  the  550  seamen  employed 
in  the  whale-fisherj'  do  not  cost  the  State  less  than 
1,000,000  francs,  at  the  rate  of  £72  12s.  per  man,  or  £6 
a  month.  The  wages  granted  by  the  budget  to  sea- 
men emploj-ed  in  ships  of  war  amounted  to  £1  per 
month  ;  so  that  the  allowance  to  the  seamen  emploj'ed 
in  the  Greenland  fisheiy  is  six  times  the  ordinary  al- 
lowance of  seamen  in  the  public  service.  It  is  re- 
markable that  France  was  granting  these  extravagant 
allowances  for  the  encouragement  of  the  whale-fishery 
exactly  at  the  time  that  Great  Britain  was  withdraw- 
ing the  bounties  by  which  she  had  formerly  endeav- 
ored to  promote  this  branch  of  trade  as  a  nursery  for 
seamen.  Yet,  in  1830,  the  number  of  vessels  that 
cleared  out  for  the  fisherj'  in  England  was  123,  con- 
sisting of  40,166  tons,  navigated  by  5044  seamen  ;  be- 
ing thus  about  eight  times  the  quantit}'  of  the  tonnage 
emploj-ed  by  France.  The  government  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, alarmed  at  the  large  outlay  in  bountj-,  endeav- 
ored to  lessen  it,  and  to  render  it  transitory  and  tem- 
porary onlj-.  M.  d'Argont,  the  minister  of  commerce, 
insisted  that  these  bounties  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  State,  and  decreasing  bounties  were  after  a  period 
adopted,  but  M.  Cunin  Gridaine,  who  was  minister  of 
commerce,  relapsed  into  the  old  error  by  introducing 
supplemental  bounties.  The  provisional  government 
of  1848,  by  one  decree  augmented  the  bounties,  and 
by  a  second  extended  the  term  of  the  law  to  31st  De- 
cember 1851.  On  the  22d  of  July,  1851,  the  National 
Assembly  voted  for  the  continuance  of  the  bounties  to 
1861. 

Shipping. — France  seems  destined,  bj'  the  natural 
advantages  which  she  possesses,  to  become  a  maritime 
power  of  the  first  rank.  Her  sea-coast  exceeds  in  ex- 
tent that  of  any  other  continental  State.  On  the  At- 
lantic she  has  130  leagues  of  coast,  150  on  the  Chan- 
nel, and  90  on  tlie  Mediterranean  ;  while  her  position 
between  northern  and  southern  Europe,  and  her  numer- 
ous ports  and  navigable  rivers,  are  eminently  favorable 
to  the  extension  of  her  navigation.  But  in  this  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  the  French  trade,  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  the  restrictive  system  have  been  abundantly 
manifest.  France,  in  forcing  a  trade  with  her  colo- 
nies, containing  less  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
has  sacrificed  her  trade  with  other  tropical  countries 
and  their  numerous  population,  to  tlie  great  injury  of 
her  shipping  interest.  A  great  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
France,  a  fact  which  affords  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  extending  resources  of  the  country-,  which 
would  have  equally  occasioned  an  increase  in  tlie  ship- 
ping cmplo}-ed  in  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  domestic 
trade,  if  this  important  branch  of  iiuliistr}'  had  not 
been  stunted  in  its  natural  growth  by  the  monopolizing 
system.  The  navigation  of  France  no  doubt  suffered 
grievously  during  the  last  war,  tmder  the  maritime 
hostility  of  Great  Britain.  But  in  the  course  of  nearlj- 
20  years  it  would  have  recovered  from  this  state  of  de- 
pression, if  the  natural  energies  of  the  countrj-  had 
been  allowed  free  scope  in  tliis  line  of  industry. 
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Butchfr'g  Af eat. —The  Revolution  of  1830  did  not 
alter  the  system  prevailing  anteccdcntlj'  with  respect 
to  the  trade  in  butcher's  meat,  but  modified  it.  The 
same  may  iie  said  of  the  Revolution  of  IMH.  It  did 
not  change  the  system  but  modified  under  certain 
heads  the  practice  of  tlie  trade.  The  druitK  d'ortroi  ct 
de.  caixse  de  Poiit.ii/  were  at  first  suppressed,  then  re- 
established, liut  with  a  radical  diange  in  this  respect, 
that  the  duty  was  levied  by  the  weight  of  the  cattle, 
and  not  at  so  mucli  per  liead,  as  l)efore.  This  altera- 
tion had  long  been  ineffectually  demanded  liy  the  ag- 
ricultural breeders.  Butchers  from  the  interior  of 
France  were  also  to  provide  stoclc  and  meat  for  the 
Paris  marlvot  as  well  as  their  brethren  of  the  capital. 
These  regulations  and  modifications  satisfied  neither 
agriculturists  nor  butchers.  In  the  month  of  .January, 
18.">1,  the  National  .\ssembh-  directed  an  inquiry'  into 
the  production  and  consumption  of  butcher's  meat. 
The  commission  cliarged  witli  this  inquiry  seriously 
engaged  in  it,  but  the  events  of  the  2d  December,  1851, 
prevented  it  from  finishing  its  task.  From  the  portion 
of  the  report,  however,  that  has  been  printed,  we  know 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  there 
should  be  lil)erty  of  commerce  in  meat,  and  that  the 
local  authorities  should,  under  no  pretext  whatsoever, 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  cardinal  principle. 
The  committee  considered  meat,  like  spice,  silk,  or 
cloth,  a  mercantile  commodity,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  the  police  should  only  interfere  as  to  frauds  in 
reference  to  quantit}-  or  quality,  or  as  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  victual  as  an  article  of  food.  This 
was  only  returning  to  tlie  principle  professed  in  the 
laws  of  the  14th  and  17th  .Tune,  1791,  and  the  1st  Bru- 
maireAn.  VII.  On  the  question  of  the  or/roi  thej' 
were  of  opinion  that  it  interfered  with  the  price  and 
consumption  of  food,  and  that  it  should  be  abolished 
from  the  1st  .Tanuary,  IS'JO.  Since  this  report  was 
published  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  has  increased, 
and  the  supply  has  diminished  at  Poissy,  the  great 
market  which  supplies  Paris.  In  consequence  of  this, 
recourse  was  had  to  an  expedient  which  sound  politi- 
cal science  has  proved  to  be  utterly  ineflfectual.  An 
ordonnance  appeared  in  the  Jfonitcnr  of  the  11th  and 
12th  October,  18.55,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance : 

"  On  and  after  the  ICth  of  the  present  month, 
butcher's  meat  shall  be  sold  at  prices  taxed  by  the  au- 
thorities. The  prices  shall  be  fixed  every  fortnight 
for  every  kind  of  meat,  according  to  the  returns  made 
at  the  Caisse  de  Poissy,  and  to  the  weight  of  meat  as- 
certained to  have  been  sent  from  the  public  slaughter- 
houses of  Paris  during  the  preceding  fortnight.  In 
the  shops  estaVdished  in  the  markets,  meat  shall  be 
sold  at  10c.  at  least,  per  kilogramme  (about  a  half- 
penny per  pound)  below  the  fixed  price." 

This  decree,  which  violates  every  sound  principle  of 
political  economy,  appears  to  have  been  well  received 
1))'  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population,  who  had  long 
complained  of  the  dearness  of  meat,  and  of  the  ex- 
orl)itant  profits  of  the  bntchers.  But  the  way  to  re- 
duce the  profits  of  the  i)Utcher  is  to  destroy  the  monop- 
oly, and  to  render  trade  in  meat  free. 

Reremie  and  Expenditure . — In  France,  the  ancient 
sj'stem  of  taxation  and  finance  was  extremely  un- 
equal and  oppressive.  Her  various  provinces,  though 
they  were  united  under  one  liead.  retained  many  of 
their  own  ]iecnliar  laws  and  privileges,  which  were  a\\- 
surd  in  themselves,  ami  opposed  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  empire,  .\mong  tliese  was  an  exemption 
from  certain  imposts,  to  which  some  were  subjected, 
and  consequently  over-taxed  ;  and  others,  again,  con- 
tributed a  certain  quota  of  revenue  to  government, 
which  they  raised  by  taxes  imposed  by  tlieir  own  local 
authorities.  The  consequence  was,  th;it  no  uniform 
system  of  taxation  could  be  estaldishcd  throughout 
the  country.  The  taxes  on  many  commodities  were 
higher  in  one  province  than  in  another ;  and  custom- 


houses were  accordingly  estatdished  on  their  respective 
frontiers,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  goods  until 
thev  had  paid  the  duties.  In  thi.s  manner,  owing  to 
the  inequality  of  taxation,  commodities  could  not 
freely  pass  from  one  district  of  the  country  to  another  ; 
and  the  kingdom  was  thus  broken  into  separate  divis- 
ions, to  the  great  interruption  of  trade.  The  partial- 
ity shown  to  the  privileged  orders  was  another  serious 
grievance  to  the  ancient  system  of  French  taxation. 
The  taxes  by  which  the  public  revenue  was  raised 
were,  first,  the  taille,  a  tax  on  real  projjerty,  or  on  in- 
come derived  from  commerce  and  industn,-.  P'rom  this 
tax  the  lands  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy  were  exempt. 
"  The  tax  was  called  taille"  says  Borel,  "  because  the 
peasant  collectors,  not  knowing  how  to  write,  marked 
down  what  they  had  received  on  a  wooden  tally." 
Secondly,  the  viiujtikme  was  the  tax  of  l-20th  on  prof>- 
erty,  from  which  the  clergj-  alone  were  exempted. 
This  tax  was  estatdished  in  1750,  and  was  levied  upon 
all  property  of  whatever  description.  In  1754,  it  wa? 
taken  ofl^  the  amount  of  income  arising  from  personal 
industry.  Thirdly,  a  poll  tax  was  levied  on  all  cla.sses 
indiscriminately.  Many  of  the  taxes  were  farmed  by 
rich  capitalists,  called  farmers-general,  or  fermiers- 
generanr,  who  paid  annually  into  the  treasun,-  a  fixed 
sum,  and  collected  the  taxes  from  the  people.  Those 
farmers-general  held  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  tobacco  and  salt ;  and  also  the  octroi, 
which  was  a  duty  on  all  articles  entering  Paris  and 
other  large  towns.  The  power  delegated  to  these 
contractors,  was  the  source  of  grievous  oppression  to 
the  people.  The  duties  called  aidfx  were  imposed  on 
spirituous  liquors  and  other  articles  of  con.sumption  ; 
they  also  include  duties  on  all  articles  worked  in  gold 
or  silver,  on  wrought  iron,  playing-cards,  leather,  pa- 
per, starch,  etc.  These  duties  levied  by  collectors  for 
the  benefit  of  government  were  abolished  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1790.  The  corvee,  which  consisted 
in  so  man}'  days'  labor  annually,  of  men,  horses,  oxen. 
carriages,  etc.,  was  nominalh'  applicable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  roads.  The  tax  was  payable  either  in 
money  or  in  labor.  The  system  of  taxation,  so  pre- 
judicial to  internal  commerce,  was,  to  a  certnin  extent, 
reformed  l>y  Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  who. 
though  his  views  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  com- 
merce were  narrow  and  illiberal,  yet  improved  in 
many  particulars  the  system  of  taxation,  by  rendering 
it  more  uniform,  and  thus  breaking  down  the  barriers 
which  obstructed  the  free  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent provinces.  Under  his  administration  the  public 
revenue  of  France  amounted  in  1682  to  i:5,0(X),000. 

The  long  and  expensive  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  pro- 
duced  a  great  accumulation  of  del)t   (nearly  £100,- 
000,000  sterling),  which,  after  his  death,  was  lessened 
by  an  appeal  to  a  singular  privilege,  of  which  advan- 
tage has  often  been  taken  in  France,  viz.,  that  a  new 
sovereign  is  not  liound  to  pay  the  debt<  of  bis  predeces- 
sor in  full.      During  the  18th  centurj",  the  revenue  of 
France  increased  progressively,  but  more  slowly  than 
that  of  England :  the  vicious  system  of  fanning  the 
taxes  still  continued.     Necker,  appointed  to  office  in 
1776,  endeavored  to  teach  the  French  court  the  value 
of  publicity  in   financial  statements;    and  exhibited 
the  rare  example  of  a  war  conducted  for  several  ye.-irs 
without  new  taxes,  the  supplies  lieing  found  I'V  loans, 
the   interest  of  which  was  provideil  for  by  successive 
retrenchments  in  the  public  expenditure.     His  succes- 
!  sor,   M.  de  Calonne,  pursued  a  ver>-  different  course. 
I  and  w^as  found  altogether  incapable  of  the  measures 
'  necessary  to  remedy  an  annual  deficiency  of  £2,<X)0,000. 
!  The  revenue   of  France  was  then  alniut  X22,0<X>,000 
I  sterling.     Tlie  sum  required  for  payment  of  the  inter- 
'est  of  the  public  debt  was  nearly  10.000,000  (^Report 
1  of  Camus  to  the  National  .Vssembly  in   Septeml>er, 
'  1790\  leaving  only  £12,00i\000  for  the  army,  na%7-. 
'  civil  list,  and  other  public  expenses. 

Such  was  the  stjite  of  the  French  dnances  at  the  era 
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of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  -which  was  followed  hj-  inva- 
sion on  the  frontier,  and  in  the  interior  by  all  the  con- 
fusion consequent  on  the  reign  of  terror.  In  this  era 
of  confiscation  and  judicial  murder,  the  national  debt 
could  hardly  be  respected.  It  was  not,  however, 
openly  canceled,  but  the  interest  was  issued  in  as- 
signats  of  no  value  except  for  purchases  of  national 
property.  At  last,  in  1798,  on  an  approximation  to 
regularity'  in  the  management  of  public  business,  there 
was  passed  a  law  declaring  that  one  third  of  the  old 
national  debt  should  be  sacred,  and  the  interest  on  it 
payable  in  bons,  or  paper  receivable  in  discharge  of 
taxes.  This  third  was  called  la  tiers  proi-isoire,  but  its 
price  in  the  market  continued  verj-  low  until  Bonaparte 
succeeded  to  power,  and  placed  Guadin,  afterward 
Duke  of  Gaeta,  at  the  head  of  the  treasur^',  when 
means  were  found  to  redeem  the  public  funds  from 
their  depression,  and  to  resume  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  in  cash.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  was 
greatly  impaired  by  the  general  confusion  of  the  Eev- 
olution.  In  1799  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  receipt 
by  £8,000,000  sterling.  (Gaudin,  Notice  Jlistorique  des 
Finances  de  la  France^}  A  partial  reduction  of  expend- 
iture, and  improvements  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
brought,  in  1803,  the  receipts  to  £19,500,000,  while 
the  expenditure  was  £20,000,000.  In  subsequent 
years  both  received  a  progressive  augmentation ;  and 
in  1813  the  revenue  derived  from  France,  exclusive  of 
conquered  territory',  was  about  27,000,000.  On  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814,  the  public  debt,  fund- 
ed and  unfunded,  did  not  exceed  123,000,000  (Bignon, 
Expose  Comparatif  de  la  France)  ;  its  interest  £7,900,- 
000.  France  had  thus  a  fair  prospect  of  financial 
prosperity,  when  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  and  a  second 
invasion  by  the  allied  troops,  overthrew  public  credit, 
and  produced  a  national  loss  and  a  general  derange- 
ment of  trade.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  which  led  to  the  second  inva- 
sion of  France  by  the  allied  troops  occasioned  a  loss  to 
the  country  of  4,000,000,000  of  francs.  The  direct 
loss,  which  included  the  expenses  paid  to  the  allied 
powers,  and  those  incurred  by  the  maintenance  of 
their  armies,  placed  in  cantonments  throughout 
France,  may  be  estimated  ;  but  the  indirect  evils  occa- 
sioned by  the  ravages  inseparable  from  the  invasion  of 
a  hostile  army,  b}*  the  confusion  and  derangement  of 
all  commercial  relations,  and  the  impossibility  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  in  such  a  time  of  trouble,  can  not 
be  summed  up  in  money.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
scarcely  any  national  difiiculties  which  may  not  be 
-  overcome  bj'  the  energies  and  industry-  of  a  free  and 
intelligent  people  such  as  the  French.  "With  an  incon- 
siderable addition  to  her  debt,  France  has  defrayed  all 
these  heavy  expenses,  the  contributions  imposed  on 
her  by  the  allied  powers,  the  expenses  of  the  tempor- 
ary maintenance  of  their  armies,  and  her  own  warlike 
expenses.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  became 
necessary-  in  1815  to  impose  additional  taxes.  In  1817 
a  loan  was  required  of  392,989,000  francs  ;  and  in 
1818,  to  defray  the  extraordinary  contribution  of 
575,807,197  francs,  paid  in  that  year  to  the  allies,  the 
minister  had  recourse  to  another  loan  of  220,510,718 
francs ;  while,  by  the  taxes  which  had  been  imposed, 
the  revenue  of  that  year  was  carried  to  £35,000,000. 

Mean  Eevesuk  of  Franxf.  ix  the  Ten  Teabs  between 
1882  AND  1842. 
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Direct  Taxes j  341,.9S6, 

Ke?istration,  Stamps,  etc i  181,108, 

Forests,  etc 27,080, 

Customs  and  Salt I  l.')2,8.'i5. 

j    IndirectTaxes j  19'i,18s. 

I    PostOffice ■) 

I    Algerian  Revenue !      AaAea 

'    Prod.  Universitaircs f     *'''*^' 

Prod.  Evcntuels,  etc J 

DiYcrs  Sources 14,018, 
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Francs. 

401,900,885 

230.896,780 

34,700,000 

181,107,286 

240,568,821 

47,025,500 

4,349,082 

10,127,972 

2,890,000 

12,519,749 


ToUl ...I  954,105,791  I   1,174,584,975 
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The  expenditure  of  1853  was  as  follows : 

Francg. 

Interest  on  Public  Debt,  etc 872,314,577 

Dotations— Civil  List,  etc 17,268,580 

Expenses  of  various  Ministries — Justice, 

Foreign  Affairs,  etc 787,553,516 

Expense  of  Collectingand  Paying  Taxes, 

etc 151,095,335 

Drawbacks,  Discounts,  Bounties,  etc.. .  83,942,983 


Total 1,412,274,991 

Travaux  Extrordinaires  or  Additional 

Works 72,733,384 


Total 1,485,013,325 

Besides  the  public  revenue  of  the  empire,  the  com- 
munes raised  a  revenue  for  their  own  local  expenses. 
According  to  the  latest  published  accounts,  this  rev- 
enue arises  partly  from  octrois,  which  amount  through- 
out France  (there  being  1436  octrois)  to  95,176,602 
francs,  and  partly  from  other  sources,  the  whole  of 
which  amounted  "to  230,633,209  francs  in  1850.  The 
total  of  the  ordinarj'  ways  and  means  of  France  in  the 
Budget  Provisoire  of  1855  amoimted  to  1,528,110,288 
francs.  During  the  administration  of  M.  Vilele  the 
five  per  cents,  in  France  were  converted  into  a  three  per 
cent,  fund,  at  the  rate  of  133"33  cents,  for  everj'  100  of 
the  fiive  per  cent,  stock ;  so  that  the  whole  five  per 
cent,  stock,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  30,574,116 
francs,  was  converted  into  a  three  per  cent,  fund,  of 
which  the  capital  was  increased  one  third.  The  effect 
of  this  transaction  was,  in  reality,  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est on  the  five  per  cent,  stock  to  four  per  cent.,  by 
which  he  saved  annual  interest  to  the  amount  of 
6,000,000,  though  by  a  ver)'  useless  complexity  in  his 
operations.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  France, 
thus  reduced,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  it  amounted 
in  1855  to  418,370,442  francs.  The  sinking  fund,  or 
caisse  d'amortissement,  ceased  altogether  its  operations 
on  the  14th  Jul}',  1848.  In  the  32  years  of  its  opera- 
tion the  caisse  d'ayiortissement  liberated  the  country 
from  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  1,633,474,090  francs,  and 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  treasure',  from  1833  to 
1848,  1,016,693,856  francs. 

Taxation. — The  ancient  sj'stem  of  taxation  in  France 
was  subverted  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1791,  and 
new  taxes  were  substituted  in  lieu  of  those  formerly  in 
force.  These  consisted  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 
The  direct  taxes  are,  1.  Contribution  Jonciere,  or  land- 
tax  ;  2.  Contribution  personelle  et  mobiliere ;  8.  A  tax 
on  doors  and  windows ;  4.  Droits  de  patente,  or  a  license 
dut}-  on  particular  trades  and  professions,  and  a  duty 
on  mines. 

The  contribution  Jonciere  is  raised  equally  on  all 
lands  and  houses,  in  proportion  to  their  nett  revenue. 
There  are  no  longer  any  exemptions  in  favor  of  the 
nobility  since  the  first  Revolution,  in  1789.  The  im- 
perial domains  and  the  property  of  the  State  are  alone 
exempted.  The  contribution  personelle  et  mobiliere  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  species  of  poll 
tax,  rated  at  three  days'  labor,  calculated  in  money 
value  to  be  from  10  to  30  sous  per  day,  and  levied  on 
all  males  above  18  years  of  age.  The  contribution  mo- 
biliere is  a  house-tax,  levied  on  rents  from  200  to  3500 
francs.  For  the  C07itributiooi  personelle,  the  octroi, 
which  is  a  custom-duty  on  all  goods  entering  a  town, 
is  substituted  in  Paris  and  other  large  cities.  The  tax 
on  street-doors,  gateways,  and  windows,  varies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  town  in  wliich  the  house  is 
situated,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  value 
of  the  house,  and  the  number  of  windows.  It  is  regu- 
lated by  a  tariff,  in  which  are  two  divisions.  The 
droits  de  paientes,  or  license  duty?  is  levied  on  everj'  per- 
son following  a  profession,  trade,  or  business ;  and  is 
divided  into  two  heads — the  proportional  tax  or  the 
fixed  tax,  which  depends  on  the  extent  and  population 
of  tlie  town  where  he  exercises  his  profession.  A 
merchant  pays  from  40  to  5000  francs  per  annum,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  the  place  where  he  resides, 
and  an  additional  10  per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  his  dwell- 
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ing-house.  Bankers  in  all  cases  pay  510  francs  a-year ; 
and  there  is  in  like  manner  a  fixed  rate  for  other  in- 
ferior trades  and  professions.  The  duty  on  mines 
is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  surface,  and  also 
to  their  iictt  produce. 

The  law  which  fixes  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes 
also  determines  the  quota  which  each  departmpnt  is 
required  to  pay.  This  is  announced  by  the  minister 
of  finance  to  the  prefect  of  the  department,  who  com- 
municates it  to  his  sous-prefect  and  to  the  mayors. 
The  sum  thus  assigned  \>y  the  prefect  to  each  arron- 
dissement  is  subdivided  by  the  councils  of  the  arron- 
dissement  and  bj-  the  communes ;  and  the  amount 
allotted  to  each  is  apjrortioned  among  the  inhabitants  by 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  repartkeurs 
or  assessors.  These  assessors  regulate  the  amount  of 
taxable  property,  and  they  fix  the  scale.  The  land-tax 
is,  however,  very  unequallj'  assessed,  amounting  in 
some  departments  to  six  per  cent.,  while  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  it  is  seventeen  per  cent.  The  equali- 
zation of  the  land-tax  has  always  been  accounted  a  cap- 
ital object  in  the  financial  policy  of  France ;  and  with 
this  view  a  very  minute  survey  and  measurement  of  all 
the  landed  property  in  France  (termed  the  cadastre) 
was  begun  in  1808,  and  finished  in  1847.  The  cadastre, 
accurate  as  it  generally  is,  can  not,  however,  be 
considered  as  the  expression  of  actual  facts.  The 
proprietes  imposable,  or  taxable  property,  consists,  ac- 
cording to  the  cadastre,  of  25,581,658  hectares  of  cul- 
tivable land ;  5,159,226  hectares  of  meadows  ;  2,090,- 
533  hectares  of  vines ;  628,235  hectares  of  orchards, 
nurseries,  and  gardens  ;  4,175  hectares  of  mines  ;  and 
17,400  hectares  of  lakes,  ponds,  etc.  The  inequality 
of  the  land-tax  has  long  been  a  subject  of  loud  and 
just  complaint ;  and  various  plans  have  been  adopted 
for  a  more  accurate  classification  of  the  land.  But 
these  have  generally  proved  inefficient  and  unsatisfac- 
torj-. 

The  indirect  taxes  consist  chiefly  of  fourteen  prin- 
cipal kinds — of  the  droits  reitnls  or  excise  duties  on 
articles  of  consumption,  of  stamp  duties,  registration 
duties,  duties  on  carriages,  on  canals  and  ferry-boats, 
on  gold  and  silver  plate.  A  revenue  is  raised  from 
the  monopolj'  of  tobacco  and  gunpowder;  from  the 
post  office  ;  the  octroi,  or  custom  dutj'  on  all  articles 
entering  large  towns,  one  tenth  of  which  goes  to  the 
imperial  treasury-,  the  remainder  being  applied  to  local 
expenses.  The  customs  form  an  important  branch  of 
the  French  revenues.  The  droits  rhtnis,  or  excise 
duties,  are  laid  on  wine,  brandy,  etc.,  which  pay  H 
francs  per  hectolitre  of  120  English  quarts,  on  being 
removed  from  one  place  to  another.  M'ine  in  bot- 
tles pays  10  francs  per  hectolitre  on  its  reftioval ; 
cider,  perry,  and  mead,  pay  80  centimes  per  hectolitre. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  above  duty  is  paid  on  their  re- 
moval from  the  wholesale  warehouse.  Prior  to  1830  a 
duty  distinct  from  the  octroi  was  levied  on  the  entry 
of  all  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  into  communes  the 
population  of  which  amounted  to  1500  and  upward. 
All  communes  whose  population  does  not  amount  to 
4000  are  exempted  from  this  tax  ;  and  a  new  tariff  has 
been  established,  rising  jjrogressively  from  4000  to 
5000  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  wealth 
of  the  departments,  which  are  divided  into  four  sepa- 
rate classes — a  very  vague,  as  we  should  suppose,  and 
uncertain  standard  of  taxation.  There  is  a  further 
duty  on  wine  and  liquors  sold  by  retail,  wliich  since 
1830  has  been  reduced  from  15  to  10  per  cent.  A 
reduction  of  3  per  cent,  on  tliis  duty  is  made  to  deal- 
ers, and  of  25  per  cent,  if  the  wine  be  grown  by  the 
retailer  liimself.  Strong  beer  pays  a  duty  of  2  francs 
40  centimes,  and  small  beer  a  duty  of  12  sous,  per 
hectolitre.  Retailers  of  liquors  must  take  out  a  dis- 
tinct license,  Avhich  varies,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  town,  from  6  to  20  francs.  Proprietors  of 
public  carriages  pay  one  tenth  of  the  jirice  of  each 
place  for  passengers,  a  third  being  deducted  for  va- 


cant places,  and  one  tenth  of  the  price  received  for 
merchandise.  Private  carriages  are  subjected  to  a 
moderate  duty,  according  to  their  size,  of  40  francs 
per  annum  for  a  carriage  with  two  wheels,  and  hold- 
ing two  persons  ;  and  of  150  francs  per  annum  for  a 
carriage  with  four  wheels,  and  holding  nine  persons. 
The  enreyixtrement ,  or  registration  duties,  embraces  a 
variety  of  transactions,  where  property  is  conveyed 
or  given  awaj-  by  marriage-settlement  or  otherwise. 
There  is  a  dut}'  on  gifts  inter  rirnn,  which  increases 
with  the  distance  of  the  relation  between  the  parties. 
It  was  modified  1)}-  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
18.32.  The  duties  payable  on  registrj-  are  either  fixed 
or  ad  valorem;  the  fixed  or  certain  duties  apply  to 
common  certificates,  those  of  life  or  residence,  account- 
books,  bills  of  lading,  appointments  of  arbitrations, 
valuations  of  furniture,  and  the  like.  The  ad  ralorem 
duty  applies  to  all  bonds  or  obligations,  discharges, 
judgments,  deposits  or  releases  of  sums  of  money,  and 
for  ever\'  transfer  of  property,  etc.  The  stamp  duty 
applies  to  receipts,  1)ills  of  exchange,  newspapers, 
handbills,  playbills,  admission  cards  to  public  places, 
and  upon  ymper  used  for  civil  and  judicial  actes. 

The  total  received  from  the  impijt  direct  in  18.54  was 
411,273,000  francs.  In  1853  the  sum  received  was 
420,064,000  francs,  which  shows  a  deficit  of  nearlv 
9,000,000  of  francs  in  1854.  The  total  receipts  o'f 
the  impots  indirects  in  1854  were  817,260,000  francs. 
The  impot  on  salt  produced  in  1854  a  sum  of  3.3,270,- 
131  francs.  The  total  of  "droits"  received  in  1854 
amounted  to  149,337,510  francs. 

Knao. 

Land  carriage  or  roulage  31,i"m;K),000  of 
tons,  the  mean  transport  at  15  leagues, 
at  the  mean  price  of  1  franc  per  ton .  465,000,000 
The  public  voiturcs  which  travel  18 
leagues  per  day,  in  place  of  the  com- 
moii    carriages   of  S  or   10   leagues, 

yield,  per  annum 60,000,000 

The  duty  on  the  public  conveyances  re- 
turns 6.0oo,(Kmi  francs;  three  fourths 
are  derived  from  the  passengers,  and 
one  fourth  from  the  goods  they  con- 
vey. 
The  share  capital  of  the  French  railways  in  1848 
was  £49,044,000  sterling.     The  total  merchandise  con- 
veyed per  transit  in  1844,  was  in  value  229,820,795 
francs.       In   1854=54,926,640    francs    official   value. 
Value  of  wine,  spirits,  beer,  and  cider  consumed  in 
France,  reckoned  at  500,000,000  francs,  give  311,000,- 
000  francs  wine,  54,000,000  francs  brandy,  59,000,000 
francs  beer,'and  76,000,000  francs  cider. 

The  duties  levied  on  this  branch  of  the  French  rer- 
enues  produced  £5,483,765  in  1852  and  £5,505.686  in 
1853.  In  France  these  duties  are  laid  on  in  many 
cases  more  with  a  view  to  restriction  and  monopoly 
tlian  to  revenue.  France  sacrifices  a  large  revenue 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  colonial  monopioly ;  pay- 
ing for  the  produce  of  the  colonies  an  exorbitant  price, 
and  afterward,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  the  staple  arti- 
cle that  is  imported  from  the  colonies,  giving  a  great 
portion  of  the  duty  as  a  bounty  on  its  exportation  to 
foreign  countries,  to  indemnify  the  exporter  for  the 
loss  that  he  would  incur  if  he  were  selling  the  sugar 
at  its  ordinary  price  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  In 
1830  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sugar  duty  amounted 
to  £1.397,.340,  of  which  one  third.namely,  £420.9<13. 
were  paid  back  in  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  the 
surplus.  Thus  the  nett  duty  only  amounted  to  £976.- 
4^7,  while  in  1822,  though  the  qu;intity  of  sugar  con- 
sumed was  only  1,086,596  cwts.,  or  281.075  cwts.  less 
than  in  1830,  the  nett  amount  of  the  duty  was  £1,2;W.- 
653.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Fnince  in  1847 
only  reached  to  about  2,570.0<10  cwts.  It  is  by  means 
of  heavy  custom-duties  that  the  French  legislators  en- 
deavor to  preserve  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
to  their  own  manufacturers,  by  which  ptdicy  they  com- 
pel the  French  community  to  Iniy  at  a  high  price  the 
inferior  articles  of  their  own  manufacture,  rather  than 
the  better  articles  of  the  foreigner  at  a  lower  price.    The 
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increased  numbers  and  superior  vigUance  of  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  have  been  still  counteracted  by  the 
new  expedients  and  persevering  ingenuity  of  the 
smuggler. 

The  frontier  of  France  is  the  scene  of  this  persecu- 
tion against  commerce,  where  all  the  illegal,  daring, 
and  ingenious  resources  of  the  contraband  traders  are 
called  into  activit}%  Among  other  expedients,  they 
trained  packs  of  dogs,  according  to  Messrs.  Villiers  and 
Bourtrj',  to  carry  prohibited  goods  across  the  frontier. 
These  dogs  being  conducted  to  the  frontier,  are  kept 
without  food  for  many  hours ;  they  are  then  beaten 
and  laden  with  goods,  and  are  started  on  their  travels 
when  it  begins  to  grow  dark,  and  reach  the  abodes  of 
their  masters  as  soon  as  they  can,  where  they  are  well 
treated,  and  receive  a  full  meal.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  the  French  custom-house,  40,278  of  these 
dogs  were  destroyed  in  the  3'ear  1830,  on  which  ac- 
count premiums  were  paid  to  the  custom-house  officers 
to  the  amount  of  40,278  francs.  That  the  trade, 
though  it  may  be  obstructed,  is  not  prevented,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  that  there  are  regular 
rates  of  insurance  on  the  conveyance  of  contraband 
goods  into  France,  vars'ing  from  10  to  70  per  cent.  A 
revision,  and  if  possible  a  reduction,  of  these  heavy 
duties  would  be  the  true  policy  of  France.  Monopoly 
was  never  j-et  the  source  of  commercial  greatness  in 
any  country. 

National  Income  and  Capital. — Population. — Of  the 
official  surve3's  of  the  French  territorj^,  by  far  the  most 
minute  and  accurate  is  the  cadastre,  a  survej'  which  be- 
came indispensable  from  the  time  it  was  determined  to 
exchange  the  taxes  on  consumption  for  taxes  on  pro- 
duce. A  return  of  the  rent  of  land,  such  as  was  made 
under  the  property-tax  act  in  England,  would  not  have 
been  practicable  in  France,  where  so  many  thousands  of 
pettj'  lots  are  cultivated  by  their  proprietors.  At  first 
the  cadastre  proceeded  on  the  plan  of  an  estimate  par 
masses  de  culture,  or  continuous  valuation  of  extensive 
tracts  ;  but  this  proving  unsatisfactory',  it  has  been  con- 
ducted since  1807  on  a  plan  of  such  minute  detail,  as  to 
give  the  value  of  every  separate  jsarce^/e  or  patch  of  land. 
The  progress  of  this  minute  survey  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty in  France  has  been  retarded  by  many  causes  ;  and 
in  1830  not  above  two  thirds  of  the  land  had  been  sur- 
veyed. It  was  estimated  in  the  report  of  one  of  the 
committees  of  the  Chamber  in  1832,  that  it  would  still 
require  from  that  period  about  eight  years,  and  an  ex- 
pense of  above  £2,000,000  sterling,  to  complete  it. 
They  had  only  surveyed  31,000,000  of  hectares,  or  68, 
000,000  of  acres.  The  annual  expense  of  the  survej' 
is  £120,000. 

The  wages  of  mechanics  are  so  fluctuating  and  vari- 
ous, that  a  satisfactory  statement  of  them  can  scarcely 
be  produced.  It  maj-,  however,  be  assumed  that  they 
are  generally  20  or  30  per  cent,  lower  than  in  England. 
The  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  population  was 
thus  estimated  in  1851 : 

Fr.  cents.  Franca. 

6  millions  of  men,         at    1    50  per  diem  1,800,000,000 
6        "        of  women,     "  T5         "  900,000,000 

6        "        of  children,    "  25         "  3,000,000 

18        "        of  agiicul.  laborers  paid  yearly.     3,000,iX)0,000 

Expense  of  Living. — A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
difference  in  the  expense  of  living  in  France  and  in 
England  was  about  a  third  less  in  favor  of  England. 
As  far  as  regards  provisions,  this  difference  was  some- 
what greater ;  but  it  received  a  counterpoise  in  the 
greater  cost  of  fuel.  Paris  is  now  as  expensive 
compared  to  the  rest  of  France,  as  London  is  compared 
to  tlie  rest  of  England.  In  1855  prices  were  generally 
on  a  par  with  prices  in  London,  and  in  house-rent  and 
the  prices  of  lodgings  and  fuel,  Paris  exceeds  London. 

In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  territory 
of  France,  when  very  nearly  equal  to  its  ))resent  ex- 
tent, appears,  from  the  report  of  the  intendants  or 
provincial  governors,  to  have  contained  about  20,000,- 


000  of  inhabitants.  This  number  was  found,  by  the 
census  made  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly,  to 
have  increased  nearh*  a  third  in  the  course  of  a  centu- 
rj' ;  the  amount,  in  1791,  being  26,363,600,  a  number 
which,  by  computation,  made  in  1817,  had  further  in- 
creased to  above  29,000,000.  In  the  year  1820  the 
population  was  30,451,187  :  and,  according  to  the  ordon- 
nance  of  Januarj'  1832,  it  amounted  to  32,661,678.  By 
the  census  of  1851  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
France  was  35,781,628.  The  marriages  in  1832  and 
1833  were  annually  about  236,996,  and  the  deaths 
about  785,268,  of  which  395,250  were  males,  and  388,- 
018  females.  The  births  were  967,533,  of  which  there 
were  498,707  boys  and  468,826  girls.  The  number  of 
illegitimate  children  was  then  68,081.  In  1852,  twen- 
ty years  after  the  period  here  spoken  of,  the  total  num- 
ber of  births  was  965,080,  of  which  895,236  were 
legitimate,  and  69,844  illegitimate.  The  number  of 
children  still-bom  in  1852  amounted  to  37,901,  the 
number  of  deaths  to  811,695,  and  the  number  of  mar- 
riages to  281,360. 

The  estimates  of  population  in  France,  subsequently 
to  1791,  are  formed,  not  by  actual  survey,  but  by 
adding  for  the  period  which  has  intervened,  the  births, 
and  deducting  the  deaths,  of  which  an  accurate  record 
is  kept  in  the  public  offices. 
Population    of   Towns    with  18,000   IxHiBiTANTS   axd 

UPWARD    IN  1S32   AND   IN   1851. 


Towns. 


JParis 

Marseilles.. . 

Lyons 

Bordeaux 

[Rouen 

iNantes 

Lille 

Toulouse. . . . 
Strasbourg... 

Amiens 

Metz 

Nimes 

Caen 

Eheims 
Montpellier.. 

Angers 

Avignon 

Brest 

Nancy 


774,338 1 
145,115 
133,715 
99,062 
8S,0S6 
77,992 
69,073 
59,630 
49,712 
45,001 
44,416 
41,266 
89,140 
35,971 
35,825 
32,743 
29,889 
29,860 
29,783 


,053,262 
185,082 
156,169 
123,935! 
91,512 
91,3031 
63,463; 
85,554; 
68,642i 
49,139! 
48,484: 
49.480 
40.569 
43,643 
40,222 
43,088 
31,812 
36,492 
40.289 


Towns. 


liennes 

Besancon 

Versailles 

Toulon 

Clermont-Fer- 
rand...-  

Limoges 

Montauban... 

Dunkirk 

Grenoble 

Havre 
Grace . . 

Troyes... 

Tours 

Poitiers.. 

Aix 

Boulogne. 

St.  Omer. 

LOrient.. 


de 


29,680  33,066 
29,167 1  35,345 
28,477129,975 
28,419 1  45,510 


28,257 
27,070 
2.5,460 
24,987 
24,8881 

23,816' 
23.740 
23,235 
23,128 
22,575 
20,856 
19.344 
18.322 


30,563 
37,010 
23.314 
26,886 
26,862 

26,410 
25,636 

23,818 
24,255 
29,488 
19.226 
22,561 


The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population  in  France  is 
greatest  in  the  lower  classes  ;  the  middling  and  upper 
ranks  have  seldom  large  families.  In  that  country 
the  population  evidentlj'  increases  faster  since  the 
adoption  of  vaccine  inoculation. 

French  Weights  and  Pleasures. — The  weights  and 
measures  of  France  were  reduced,  as  is  well  known,  to 
a  very  simple  and  uniform  scale  soon  after  the  first 
Revolution  ;  but  there  has  been  much  difficulty  in  ac- 
customing the  inhabitants,  particularlj'  in  countrj- 
districts,  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  sj-stem,  which 
unluckily  preserved  none  of  the  names  with  which 
they  were  familiar.  In  1812  a  kind  of  compromise 
took  place — government  sanctioning  the  retention  of 
the  old  names,  sucli  as  pounds,  ounces,  ells,  and  bush- 
els ;  but  requiring  that  their  contents  should  be  calcu- 
lated by  a  reference  to  the  new  standard.  It  is 
accordingly  on  this  footing  that  business  is  now  trans- 
acted in  France.  The  new  weights  and  measures  are 
in  general  larger  by  a  fraction  than  the  old,  and  the 
use  of  the  latter  is  prohibited  by  law. 

The  fundamental  standard  adopted  in  France  for  the 
metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures,  is  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian — that  is  to  sa.v,  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole.  This  quadrant  is  divided 
into  10,000,000  of  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these  parts  or 
divisions  is  called  a  metre,  which  is  adopted  as  tlie  unit 
of  length  ;  and  from  it,  by  decimal  multiplication  and 
division,  all  the  other  measures  are  derived. 

The  length  of  this  quadrant  was  ascertained  by 
MM.  Delambre  and  Mcchain,  by  measuring  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  between  the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and 
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Barcelona,  and  has  been  found  to  contain  5,130,740  i  The  following  are  some  nearer  approximations  to 
French  toises,  or  32,808,092  English  feet.  This  nnm-  the  values  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  most  fre- 
ber  divided  hj'  10,000,000  gives  3-2808992  English  feet,  j  quent  occurrence  : 


or  39-37079  English  inches  very  nearly,  for  the  true 
length  of  the  French  metre. 

In  order  to  express  tlie  decimal  proportions,  the  fol- 
lowing vocaI)ulary  of  names  has  been  adopted : 

For  multipliers  the  prefix  T)kca  means       10  times. 

"  "  Hkcto      "  100      " 

"  •'  Kii.0        "       1,000      " 

"  "  MvuiA     "     10,000     " 

For  divisors  tlie   prefix  J)e(;i  expresses    -1     part 

"  "  <'ksti       "  -01      " 

"  MiLi         "  -001    " 

It  may  assist  the  memorj'  to  observe  that  the  pre- 
fixes for  multiplying  are  Greek,  and  those  for  dividing 
Latin ;  tiius  decametre  means  10  metres,  and  deci- 
metre 1-1 0th  of  a  metre;  hectometre  means  100 
metres,  and  centimetre  1-lOOth  of  a  metre;  l<ilometre 
means  1000  metres,  and  millimetre  1-lOOOth  of  a  metre. 
The  metre  (as  before  stated)  is  the  element  or  prime  unit 
of  long  measure,  and  is  equal  to  39-.S7079  English  inches. 
The  are,  which  is  a  square  decametre  (or  100  square 
metres),  is  the  elemental  unit  of  square  or  superficial 
measure.  It  is  equal  to  119-6033  square  j'ards,  or 
very  nearly  2-81  parts  of  an  acre. 

The  stere,  which  is  a  cubic  metre,  is  the  elemental 
unit  of  solid  measure,  and  equal  to  35-3166  cubic  feet 
English,  or  nearh'  .35J-  cubic  feet. 

The  litre,  which  is  the  cubic  decimetre,  is  the  ele- 
mental unit  of  all  liquid  measures,  and  of  all  other 
measures  of  capacity.  It  is  equal  to  61-02705  cubic 
inches,  or  is  very  nearly  ll-50ths  or  22-lOOths  of  an 
imperial  gallon. 

Lastly,  the  gramme,  which  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  its  temperature  of 
greatest  condensation,  is  tlie  elemental  unit  of  all 
weights,  and  is  equal  to  15-4325  grains  troy,  or  13-23ds 
of  an  avoirdupois  dram  nearly. 

Tables  ok  French  Weights  and  Measures,  wixn  tueik 
Values  in  tub  English  Impekial  Standards. 


Lineal  Measure. 

Inches. 

Millimetre 

•03937079 

Centimetre 

=          -.3937079 

Decimetre 

=        8-937079 

Yarii.. 

=      S9-37079       =        1-093633 

Metre 

Feet. 

Decametre 

=      S2-80899      =        10-93633 

Ilectomotro 

=     .32S-0899        =     109-3633  = 

.5-SO  mile. 

Kilometre 

=  82S0-899          =  1093-6*3     = 

lS-29     " 

Miriametre 

=  32808-99            =10986-33      = 
Superficial  Me.^sure. 

6  8-14  miles. 

Sq.  Yards.               Sq.  F."et. 

Sn.  Inches. 

Centlare 

=            1-1960:B8=     10-764=3     = 

1550-059 

Declare 

=          11 -9603:5  = 

' 

Arr**. 

Acres. 

Are 

=         119-603:?     =       -0247114= 

1-40  n'rly. 

Decare 

=       1196-033       =       -247114  = 

1-4        - 

Hectare 

=     11900-;i3        =     2-47114     = 

2  1-2       " 

Killiaro 

=  1196a3-9          =  24-7114      = 

24  7-10     " 

Miriare 

=  1916033-            =247-114 
Solid  Measure. 

247  1-9       " 

CuUp  Inchen.            Cubic  Kept. 

Cubic  Yards. 

Centlstere 

=        610-2705     = 

Declstero 

=       6102-705       =     3-53166 

Stero 

=     6102705        =  35-3166       = 

1-80802 

Dccastero 

=  610270-5          =353-166 
Measure  of  Capacitv. 

Cubic  Inches. 

13-0S02 

Centilitro  = 

-6182705= 

Decilitre    = 

6-102705 

LlTRK            = 

01O2705    =        11-50  gallons  nearly. 

Do<^alitro    = 

fil0".>705       =     2    1-5        " 

" 

Heotolitro  = 

6102-705        =  22 

" 

MirialUio  =61027-05          =220    1-100    " 

" 

Measure  of  Weight. 

Grnlps  Trov. 

Centlsrammo      =             -1M.S25 

Deci(;ranmie 

1-54325 

Gramme 

15-4:?25 

Decasrainme 

=        154-.325        =       -35275 

07.  BY. 

Hectogramme      =       1548-26          =     8'6275 

'• 

Kilo!;rainnie 

=     15482-0            =     2-2047 

lbs.  ay. 

Mlriajj;ramuc 

=  1548-.'5-              =  22-047 

Metre  about   1  yaril  8  inches. 

Decametre  "     11  yards. 

IIectouktee         "     l-l'e  mile. 
Kilometre  "     5-S  or  more  nearly  19-29  mile. 

One  of  the  old  measures  frequently  used,  the  toise, 
is  equal  to  2  yards  5  inches. 

Ark  aboat l-4f)  acre. 

De<are 14    acre  or  1  rood. 

Hectare 2  1-2    acrr-s. 

Decistere a  1-2    cubic  feet 

Steke 12-3    cubic  yards. 

Decastkre 13  l-lo      "        " 

Litre  about 1-5    or  ll-.V)  gallon. 

Decalitre 2  1-5    crallons. 

Hectolitee —     22  gallons  or  2  3-4  bushels. 

Myrialitke  .. .       3  1-2    uuartcrs. 

5-9    (Irarn  avoird. 

1-3    oz.  " 

8  1-2     " 
2  1-5   lbs.         " 

IINTAL  or  100  )  .     „  1    „  ,,  .    1  4U         n  ^ 

Kilogrammes  f  *»  ^  ^'^  '^*- '«»»  ^han  2  cwt 
Fremh  Monty. — The  French  monetarj-  unit  of  value 
is  the  franc,  which,  in  the  gold  coinage  of  20  and  40 
franc  pieces,  is  equal  in  value  to  9-525  pence  sterling, 
and  in  the  silver  coinage  of  francs  and  five-franc 
pieces,  is  equal  to  9-705  pence ;  but  the  common  rate 
of  exchange  is  25  francs  for  1  sovereign,  which  gives 
the  value  of  a  franc  equal  to  9  3-5  pence  sterling. 

d.  d.  fartb.        brtb. 

0-096=0  0-384=0    2-5  nearly. 
0-96  =0  8-84  =8  21--25 
96     =9  8-5 
0 

0 


Gramme. 
Decagramme.. 
Hectogramme. 
Kilogramme.. 
Qiintal  or  100 


Centime =  0 

Decime =  o 

Fkanc =  0 

Five-franc  piece...  =  4 

Napoleon    or   20-  /  _.,« 

franc  piece J-  —  lo 


In  reducing  French  money  to  English,  from  any 
number  of  francs  subtract  their  fifth  part,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  their  value  in  shillings.  Or  mul- 
tiply the  francs  by  four,  point  oflr"  the  two  right  hand 
figures  of  the  product  for  decimals,  and  the  result  will 
be  their  value  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling.—E.  B. 

Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  France. 
— Prior  to  tlie  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of 
Feliruar}-,  1778,  we  have  no  reliable  account  of  the 
value  of  our  trade  with  France.     The  navigation  acts 
and  other  regulations  imposed  upon  the  colonies  by 
the  mother  countn.-,  strongly  tended  to  fetter  and  eni- 
barrass  their  intercourse  with  other  nations ;  but,  in 
spite  of  them,  irregular,  illicit  commerce  was  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.     By  the  treaty  alluded 
to,  the  high  contracting  parties   reciprocally  bound 
themselves  to  grant  to  each  other,  in  respect  to  com- 
merce, all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  either 
of  them  might  thereafter  grant  to  the  most  favored  na- 
tions ;  to  charge  no  more  in  imposts,  port  duties,  or 
other  customarj-  burdens  of  trade,  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  each,  respectively,  than  should  be  charged 
to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  powers :  and  to 
protect  the  vessels  of  each  other  when  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.     The   subjects  or  citizens   of 
cither  were  excluded  from  the  fisheries  of  the  other, 
and  the  I'nited  States  Ijecame  bound  not  to  di.-turb 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  France  when  fishing  at  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.     The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  exempted  from  the  droit  d'nuhainc,  and 
were  empowered  to  devise  real  and  personal  property, 
and  their  heirs  were  permitted  to  inherit  without  lie- 
coming    naturalized   in    France  ;    and   corresp<inding 
privileges  were  secured  to  French  subjects  residing  in 
this  country.     The  doctrine  that  "  free  ships  make 
free   goods"   was   recognized,  and  the  articles  to  be 
deemed  contraband  of  war  were  enumerated.     The  re^ 
maining  stipulations   refer  exclusively  to  contingen- 
cies of  war,  and  need  not  be  enumerated.    On  the  llth 
of  November,  17f<8,  a  convention  was  entered  into  and 
ratified,  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  consuls 
of  the  high  contracting  pjirties.     Thb  convention  was 
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intended  the  more  effectuallj'  to  secure  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  treaty  stipulations. 

These  arrangements  were  ratified  while  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  had  no  authority  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce  ;  and  the  ratification,  therefore,  only 
amounted  to  a  pledge  that  the  States  would  conform 
to  its  provisions,  thej'  having  the  sole  power  to  levj' 
imposts  and  port  and  tonnage  duties.  The  arrange- 
ments continued  in  force,  however,  and  were  observed 
for  more  than  20  years,  and  until  annulled  Ijv  the  act 
of  the  7th  July,  1798,  on  the  ground  of  repeated  viola- 
tions of  treat}'  stipulations  bj'  the  successive  revolu- 
tionary governments  of  France.  Many  of  the  fetters 
of  trade  were  removed  by  this  treaty ;  and,  although 
importations  and  exportations  were,  for  a  time,  ex- 
posed to  the  depredations  of  British  cruisers,  the  en- 
terprise of  our  seamen  opened  a  commerce  of  no 
inconsiderable  value.  It  was  estimated  that,  during 
the  three  j-ears  immediately  preceding  the  French 
Revolution,  the  average  annual  value  of  our  exports 
to  France  was  $1,520,000,  and  of  our  imports  from 
thence,  $380,000 ;  showing  an  excess  of  exports  of 
the  value  of  $1,140,000.  The  imports  and  exports  up 
to  the  date  of  the  annulment  of  the  treaty  of  1778, 
were  as  follows : 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1795 $3,671,331  $7,698,683 

1796 1,835,066  8,171.759 

1797 3,046,796  3,825,2.31 

1798 1  1,871,727  1,476,588 


Excess  of  exports.' 


$4,027,852 

1,836,693 

779,435 

104,861 


This  statement  indicates  that,  from  1795,  there  was 
a  rapid  decrease  of  imports  and  exports,  and  a  de- 
crease of  the  excess  of  our  exports,  attributable,  no 
doubt,  partlj-  to  the  feebleness  of  federal  authority,  but 
chiefly  to  the  convulsed  condition  of  the  French  na- 
tion, the  continuance  of  war  in  Europe,  and  the  conse- 
quent disregard  of  treaty  obligations. 

Previous  to  the  annulment  of  the  commercial 
treatj%  Congress  passed  an  act  "  to  suspend  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  and  the  dependencies  thereof,"  approved  June 
13,  1798.  It  was  provoked  by  repeated  gross  viola- 
tions of  the  treat}'  by  the  French  government  and  its 
citizens.  The  act  provided  that  no  vessel  should 
clear  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  France  or 
its  dependencies ;  that  no  French  vessel  should  enter 
our  ports  without  a  passport  from  the  President,  unless 
in  distress ;  that  French  vessels  found  in  our  ports, 
and  refusing  to  depart,  should  be  seized  and  detained  ; 
and  tliat  the  President  might  dissolve  the  prohibition 
of  the  act  whenever  he  became  satisfied  that  the 
French  government  and  all  under  its  authority  were, 
in  good  faith,  endeavoring  to  prevent  her  citizens 
from  intermeddling  with  our  commerce.  This  act 
was  continued  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
session  of  Congress,  when  it  expired  by  its  own  limit- 
ation. Two  daj's  subsequent  to  the  annulment  of  the 
treaty,  another  act  was  approved,  "further  to  protect 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States."  The  President 
was  thereby  authorized  to  instruct  the  commanders  of 
the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  capture 
French  armed  vessels,  which  were,  by  the  act,  to  be 
forfeited,  and  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
to  private  citizens.  These  acts  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  French  government  was  in  no  condition  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  open  hostility. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  a  convention  was 
signed  hy  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States 
and  France,  which  was  ratified  in  due  time,  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  differences,  and  tlie  regulation  of 
their  future  commercial  intercourse.  By  its  terms,  it 
was  to  continue  in  force  for  eight  years.  In  respect 
to  commerce,  it  provided  that  the  citizens  of  each 
countrj'  sliould  enjoy  in  the  ports  of  the  other  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  most  favored  nations  ; 
that  the  citizens  of  either  resident  in  the  other  should 


have  the  right  to  devise  their  property  without  being 
naturalized,  and  their  heirs  the  right  of  inheritance  ; 
that  six  months  should  be  allowed  for  the  removal  of 
property  in  case  of  war  ;  that  debts  should  not  be  se- 
questered or  confiscated  in  consequence  of  war ;  that 
consuls  and  other  agents  should  be  appointed  ;  that  the 
traders  of  each  might  buj'  and  sell  of  the  enemies  of  the 
other,  save  in  ports  blockaded ;  that  certain  specified 
articles  only  were  to  be  considered  contraband ;  that 
free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  and  the  .ships  of 
either  might  carrj'  enemy's  propertj-,  save  only  con- 
traband articles  ;  that  property'  of  either  found  in  ene- 
my's vessels  should  be  confiscated ;  that  ships  under 
convoy  should  never  be  examined  ;  and  that  various 
minor  provisions  enumerated  in  the  treat}',  as  means 
for  the  execution  of  its  provisions,  should  be  observed. 
This  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  April, 
1803,  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  by  which  tlie  right 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  was 
reserved  to  France  for  12  years  ;  and  another  conven- 
tion of  the  same  date,  providing  for  the  payment  bj' 
France  of  debts  due  our  citizens. 

The  convention  of  1800  regulated  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  France  until  the  24th  day  of  June, 
1822.  A  few  facts  will  show  how  our  trade  witli  that 
nation  progressed  during  that  important  period.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  nearly  all  Europe  was 
combined  for  three  fourths  of  that  space  of  time  iu 
waging  war  upon  the  French  empire  and  its  allies, 
and  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  whole  of 
France  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  in 
1812  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  and  that  this  M'ar  was  waged 
with  great  vigor  on  both  sides,  until  brought  to  a 
triumphant  close  in  1815.  The  vast  superiority  of  the 
naval  force  of  England  rendered  intercourse  of  Euro- 
pean nations  witli  tlieir  colonies  verj'  hazardous,  if 
hostile  to  her.  These  nations  were  hence  compelled 
to  rely  upon  neutrals  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  trade. 
For  a  time,  the  productions  of  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  colonies  could  be  carried  to  their  mother 
countries  only  under  a  neutral  flag.  Our  vicinity  to 
tlie  West  India  Islands  enabled  us  to  monopolize  most 
of  this  carrying  trade  ;  and,  ere  the  war  closed,  such 
was  our  increase  of  tonnage,  that  we  obtained  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  the 
East  Indies.  Some  colonial  productions  were  carried 
in  American  bottoms  directly  to  Europe.  The  greater 
part,  however,  was  brought  into  our  ports  ;  whence, 
after  receiving  a  drawback,  it  was  shipped  to  Europe 
in  our  own  vessels.  The  manufactures  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  those  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  were  also 
imported,  and  again  exported,  in  large  quantities,  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  From  1793  up 
to  1807,  the  profits  of  these  advantages  were  enor- 
mous. The  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  the  natural 
jealousies  engendered  by  such  a  condition  of  things, 
involved  us  in  disputes  both  with  France  and  En- 
gland. The  latter,  therefore,  issued  her  celebrated 
Orders  in  Council ;  in  retaliation  of  which,  the  for- 
mer, or  rather  her  emperor,  issued  his  Berlin  and  Mi- 
lan Decrees,  which  were  so  injurious  to  our  trade  as  to 
provoke  the  adoption  of  the  embargo,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  non-intercourse  act,  and  ultimately  by 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  This 
annihilated  our  carrying  trade.  On  the  return  of 
peace,  we  again  enjoyed  some  of  it,  but  to  a  much 
more  limited  extent  than  formerly. 

The  tables  of  exports  and  imports  fully  illustrate 
the  operation  of  the  causes  enumerated.  In  1799  our 
imports  from  France  were  of  the  value  of  $901,018. 
The  value  of  exports  is  not  known.  The  following 
table  exhibits  our  exports  to  France  from  1804  to 
1820.  We  have  no  data  on  which  to  estimate  the  im- 
ports for  that  period.  The  contrast  between  $5,401,000 
in  1820,  and  $31,623,000,  in  the  amount  of  our  domes- 
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tic  exports  to  France,  is  flattering  evidence  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  consumption  of  our  principal  staples. 


Years. 

1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 

Domestic 
produce. 

Foreigfn 
produce. 

Years. 

Domestic 
produce. 

Foreign 
produce. 

|:3,219,112 

8.079,862 

.3.226,698 

2,715,141 

708,607 

No  data. 

16,782 

673,708 

402,808 

$5,604,942 
9,885,602 
8,197,694 

10,315,678 
2,126,896 

1,672 
1,119,302 
2,435,218 

1818 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

$1,780,291 
286,429 
5,033,084 
7,-352.676 
7,114,535 
8,719,445 
6,612,499 
5,461,889 

$2,296,453 
30,018 
1,853,859 
2,222,660 
1,695,2-32 
3,-346,577 
2,729.549 
2,134,854 

For  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  period  of  the 
operation  of  the  convention  of  1800,  the  imports  were, 
in  1821,  of  the  value  of  .*4, 989,940  ;  and  the  exports  of 
domestic  produce,  $5,1G8,G98,  and  foreign  produce, 
$359,861.  In  1822,  the  imports  were  .*"g,089,940  in 
value ;  exports  of  domestic  produce,  .$4,744,490,  and 
foreign  produce,  $1,280,870. 

About  the  year  1792,  cotton  became  a  staple  prod- 
uct of  the  southern  States.  The  quantitj'  exported  to 
France  from  1790  to  1806,  was  15,794,800  pounds. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  the  staple 
to  that  country  for  the  j-ears  enumerated  : 


Pounds. 

1801 844,728 

1802 1,907,849 

180-3 8,831,840 

1804 5,946,848 

1805 4,504.-329 

1806 7,082,118 

1807 6,114,:358 

1808. 2,087,450 


Ye.ars. 

1809-10 None  direct. 

1811 do. 

1812 91-3,4-33 

181.3 10,200,348 

1814 1,661,085 

1815 19,978,143 

1816 18,024,.567 

1816—1820...  Nod.ata.* 


*  The  imports  of  cotton  into  France  from  all  countries 
during;  this  period  were :  in  1817,  13,370,398  kilogrammes 
(each  2-U22  pounds);   in  1818,  16,974,159 ;  in  1819,  17,0l0,4iil. 

In  1821  the  exports  of  cotton  were  495,733  pounds 
of  sea  island,  and  26,943,275  pounds  of  upland,  the 
value  of  the  whole  being  $4,531,861.  The  fluctuations 
in  quantity  during  this  period  are  plainly  traceable  to 
the  wars  and  confusion  in  Europe,  and  to  our  last  war 
with  Great  Britain.  From  1822  to  18-34,  the  exports 
of  cotton  to  France  were  as  follows  (the  figures  are 
compiled  from  the  United  States'  Treasury  Reports  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation)  : 


Years.  Pounds. 

1829 56,6-30,800 

18:30 46,856,000 

ia31 .50,111,600 

1882 59,242,600 

18-33 6-3,401,800 

1834 69,491,400 


Years.  Pounds. 

1822 20.900,000 

182-3 26,831,200 

1824. 34,647,800 

1825 29,698,800 

1826 48,226,200 

1827 48,136,000 

1828 47,557,000 

Tobacco  became  an  important  export  of  this  coun- 
trj'  at  the  close  of  the  last  centurJ^  The  following 
table  exhibits  our  exportations  of  this  article  to  France 
during  the  period  we  are  now  considering.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  two  countries  in  respect  to  it  will  be 
elucidated  in  another  part  of  this  digest. 


Hogsheads. 
14:3 


Years. 

1800 

1801 5,0(16 

1802 16,216 

1803 9,815 

1804 14,623 

1805 12,1:35 

1806 9,182 


Years.  Hoffshpads, 

1807 2,876 


1808. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
1S15. 
1816. 


556 
569 
142 
188 
2,848 
4,076 


In  1809  and  1810  there  was  no  exportation.  The 
same  circumstance  occurred  in  1814.  If  any  was  ex- 
ported, it  was  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  have  been 
noticed  by  statisticians.  From  1817  to  1820  we  have 
no  statistical  data.  In  1821,  3,478  hogsheads  were  ex- 
ported to  France.  These  cotton  and  tobacco  tables, 
like  those  of  general  imports  and  exports,  are  marked 
in  their  character  by  the  course  of  political  and  mili- 
tary events.  Another  period  of  our  trade  with  France 
commences  with  the  "  Convention  of  Navigation  and 
Commerce,"  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  powers  on  the  24th  of  .June,  1822,  and  ratitiod  and 
declared  in  operation  by  the  United  States  on  the  12th 
February,  1823.  That  convention  provides  that  arti- 
cles, the  growth,  produce,  or  manufiicture  of  the 
United  States,  when  exported  to  France  in  vessels  of 


the  United  States,  .shall  pay  an  additional  duty,  not 
exceeding  20  francs  (.*3  75)  per  ton  of  merchandise, 
over  and  above  the  duties  paid  on  the  like  articles 
exported  to  France  in  French  vessels  ;  that  articles, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  France,  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  French  vessels,  shall 
pay  an  additional  duty  not  exceeding  .*3  75  per  ton  of 
merchandise,  over  and  above  the  duties  paid  on  like 
articles  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  ;  that 
no  discriminating  duties  shall  be  levied  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  France  imported  in  French  bottoms  into 
our  ports  for  re-exportation ;  that  a  like  advantage 
shall  be  given,  and  is  given,  to  the  United  States; 
that  the  following  quantities  shall  Ije  considered  a  ton 
for  the  articles  specified,  viz. :  4  61-gallon  hogsheads, 
or  244  gallons  of  231  culjic  inches  of  wine,  American 
measure  ;  244  gallons  of  brandies  and  all  other  liquors ; 
50  cubic  feet  of  silk,  American  measure,  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  42  cubic  feet,  French  measure,  in  France  ; 
804  pounds  avoirdupois  of  cotton  ;  1,600  pounds  avoir- 
dupois of  tobacco ;  2,240  pounds  avoirdupois  of  pot 
and  pearl-ashes ;  1,600  pounds  avoirdupois  of  rice ; 
and  for  all  weighable  articles  not  specified,  2,240 
pounds  avoirdupois  ;  that  the  duties  of  tonnage,  light- 
monej',  pilotage,  port-charges,  brolterage,  and  all 
other  duties  on  foreign  shipping,  over  and  above  those 
paid  by  the  national  shipping  in  the  two  countries, 
other  than  those  above  specified,  shall  not  exceed,  in 
France,  for  vessels  of  the  United  States,  5  francs  (94 
cents)  per  ton  of  the  vessel's  American  register,  nor 
for  vessels  of  France  in  the  United  States  94  cents  per 
ton  of  the  vessel's  French  passport  ;  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  remain  in  force  two  j-ears  from  the  1st  of 
October,  1822,  and  after  that  time  until  the  conclusion 
of  a  definite  treaty,  or  until  one  of  the  parties  shall 
have  declared  its  intention  to  renounce  it,  which  dec- 
laration shall  precede  the  renunciation  six  months ; 
and,  finally,  tliat,  in  case  this  convention  shall  not  be 
discontinued  by  either  party,  the  duties  specified,  ex- 
clusive of  tonnage,  light-monej',  pilotage,  port-charges, 
etc.,  laid  upon  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
fiicture of  either  country,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  j'ears,  be  reduced  one  fourth  of  the  whole  amount, 
and  afterward  by  one  fourth  of  said  amount,  from  j-ear 
to  year,  so  long  as  it  is  not  renounced  by  either  party. 

Imports  feom,  axd  Espop.ts  to,  Fp-^xcf.,  by  the  F.  S. 


Years. 

Iraports- 

Exports. 

Domestic  produce.   Foreign  produce. 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1S26 

1827 

1828 

1829 

18-30 

18-31 

1832 

1.833.. 

18-34 

18.35 

18-36 

1837 

1S38 

$8,089,940 

5,666,730 

7,188,567 

10,868.786 

8,579,520 

8.527,232 

9,890,854 

8,8-38,978 

7,722,198 

14,065,743 

12,175.758 

13,431.673 

17,141,173 

22,91.5.376 

36,615.417 

22,08.3,614 

17,771,797 

82,.')31,:321 

17,672,876 

23,9.38,812 

16,974,058 

7,657,686 

17,-549,484 

21,595,425 

2.3,911,.382 

24,900,841 

2'^,096,031 

24,86.3,788 

27,588,025 

81,71.5,5.53 

25,890,266 

8a45.5.942 

35,781,393 

31.609,181 

$4,744,490 

5,001,775 

7,851,639 

7,525,985 

9,.348,929 

9.187,558 

7,698,337 

8,894,045 

9,901,146 

5,635,424 

9,942,576 

10,806,588 

12,715,754 

18,087,014 

19,608,4-34 

17,-350.914 

15,715,451 

15,966.108 

18,919,327 

18,410,367 

16,015,298 

11,570.872 

12,066.212 

12,a30,171 

1:3,601.650 

1S,592,&31 

l.%374,<85 

12,523.759 

17,950,277 

25.:J02.(i85 

22.190,070 

2.">.120,S06 

80,968,253 

31,623,898 

$1,280,870 
8,699.554 
1.846,043 
3,.352,467 
1,799,855 
8,:3:36,945 
8,375,2:38 
2,854,.350 
1,092,813 
8,.529,-378 
2.677,147 
2,965,638 
2,79:3,220 
1,714;230 
1.8:30,666 
2,3:39,664 
1.200,102 
2,264,841 
2,922,227 
8,.356!-388 
1,150,552 

525,279 
2.372,183 
8.170,233 
1,528,925 

505,087 
4,444.425 
2,986,824 
1,^8S,070 
2,9:>0,061 
1,800,575 
1.450,978 
1,179,729 
1,264,2.30 

18-39 

1840 

1841 

1842 

184:3 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1858 

1854 

1855 

The  convention  with  France  of  July  4th,  1831,  only 
slightlv  modifies  the  convention  of  1822.     The  wines 
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of  France,  from  the  ratification  of  that  convention 
until  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  184G,  were  im- 
ported at  duties  not  exceeding  the  following  rates  by 
the  gallon,  United  States'  measure,  viz.  :  For  red 
wines,  in  casks,  6  cents ;  for  white  wines,  in  casks, 
10  cents  ;  and  for  all  kinds  of  wines,  in  bottles,  22 
cents.  This  stipulation  was  limited  to  10  j-ears, 
and  consequently  expired  on  the  4th  of  July,  1841. 
Our  trade  has,  therefore,  been  since  regulated  by 
the  convention  of  1822,  and  guarded  by  the  powers 


and  privileges  secured  to  the  consuls  of  each  nation  bj' 
the  consular  convention  of  the  28th  Februar)%  1853. 
The  results  of  the  operation  of  the  stipulations  of  these 
conventions  may  be  traced  in  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing tables  of  imports  and  exports. 

The  preceding  table  is  made  up  from  the  annual 
Treasurj'  Reports  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  not  prove  uninteresting, 
however,  to  subjoin,  for  comparison,  a  similar  state- 
ment put  forth  hj  the  French  government. 


Yalue  of   Commerce   between   tfie   United   States   and   Feance,  for  the   Tears   specified  ;  taken  from  toe 
Official  Reports  published  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce. 


1831. 
1882. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
183T. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
184:3. 
1844. 
1^45. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 


General  ( 


!Spe 


Francs. 

51,463,000 

89.360,000 

99,079,000 

97,186,000 

89,482,000 

110,770,000 

117,738,000 

132,796,000 

99,206,000 

175,829,000 

157,071,000 

176,057,000 

1-4,628,000 

142,500,000 

172,000,000 

153,700,000 

137,605,000 

71,883,000 

127,100,000 

132,175,000 

116,883,000 

190,089,000 

179,786,000 


Francs. 

47,523,000 

64,927,000 

73,886,000 

76,564,000 

71,545,000 

81,464,000 

86.720,000 

101,248,000 

85,8^3,000 

117,970,000 

121,491,000 

135,046,000 

144,259,000 

133,600,000 

140,700,000 

141,200,000 

110,434,000 

56,986,000 

105,779,000 

122,10.5,000 

109,853,000 

167,721,000 

157,921,000 


General  commerce  ;Spe''iHl  C" 


134,793,000 
87,631,000 
134,965,000 
113,094,000 
196,042,000 
238,874,000 
98,615,000 
170,698,000 
204,591,000 
136,120,000 
188,562,000 
S3,:346,000 
96,639,000 
161,400,000 
143,000,000 
150,100,000 
185,684,000 
165,749.000 
232,669,000 
285.941,000 
242,626,000 
263,040,000 
328,992,000 


110,180,000 

68,559,000 
107,984,000 

78.136,000 
145.251,000 
158.738,000 

58,611,000 
119,724,000 
120,946,000 

80.760,000 
121,231,000 

48,106,000 

65,808,000 
102,000,000 

96,500,000 
100,400,000 
112,414,000 

99,430,000 
148,564,000 
193,511,000 
144.584,000 
154,613,000 
209,195,000 


General  commen 


186,256,000 
176.991,000 
234,044,000 
210,280.000 
285.524,000 
349,664,000 
216.353,000 
303,494,000 
303,797,000 
311.949,000 
340.633,000 
258,403,000 
271,267,000 
303.900,000 
315,000,000 
303,800,000 
323,289,000 
237.362,000 
359,769,^00 
418,116,000 
359,509,000 
453,129,000 
508,778,000 


Special  commeree. 


Francs. 
157,703.000 
123,486,000 
181,870,000 
154,700,000 
216,796,000 
240,202.000 
145,381,000 
220,972,000 
206,829,000 
198,730,000 
242,725,000 
183,152,000 
210,067,000 
235,600,000 
237,200,000 
241,600,000 
222,.848,000 
156,416,000 
254,343,000 
315,616,000 
254,437,000 
322,334,000 
877,116,000 


In  the.se  tables  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  effects 
of  the  controversy  relative  to  the  re-charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  temporary  expansion 
of  the  paper  currency,  the  necessary  contraction  fol- 
lowing the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  currency, 
and  the  addition  to  the  gold  circulation  of  the  world 
made  bj-  the  mines  of  California.  All  these  historical 
facts  are  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  need  comment  in 
a  work  such  as  this.  In  like  manner  may  be  traced 
the  effects  of  the  French  revolution  of  1830,  the  18 
j'ears'  policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  convulsions  of 
1848,  the  temporary'  ascendancy  of  republican  princi- 
ples, and  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire.  Causes 
like  these,  which  affect  commerce  without  a  change  of 
international  obligations,  would  require  more  space  for 
their  elucidation  in  detail,  than  can  be  accorded  to 
them  in  this  digest.  They  are,  however,  alluded  to 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  suggestive  trains  of  rea- 
soning. From  1831  to  1841  the  general  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  increased  154,377,000  francs, 
or  about  83  per  cent.  This  augmentation  falls  espe- 
cially upon  the  products  of  the  United  States  imported 
into  France,  the  amount  of  which  has  tripled  in  this 
period.  In  the  following  years  the  effect  of  the  high 
tariff  of  1842  will  be  perceived,  especially  on  the  value 
of  exports  from  France  into  the  United  States.  The 
article  of  cotton  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  consti- 
tuted in  value,  upon  an  average,  three  quarters  of  all 
our  domestic  exports  to  France.  The  average  annual 
value  of  our  exports  of  home  products  to  France  from 
1830  to  1833,  was  $-9,000,000  ;  and  the  exports  of  cot- 
ton for  the  same  period,  $7,000,000.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  cotton  exported  to 
France  for  the  years  enumerated,  viz. : 


Yenrs.  Pounds, 

1835 71,110,600 

1836 80,009,600 

1837 80,281,800 

1838 96,816,000 

1889 76,680.400 

1840 106,878,200 

1841 110,700,000 

1842 115,180,400 

1843 123,497,000 

1844 119,845,600 


Years.  Pounds. 

1845 124,610,400 

1846 121,518,000 

1847 125,628,800 

1848 167,457,400 

1849 1.57,132,800 

1850 109,479.806 

1851 118,913,224 

1852 167,429,900 

1858 174,639,940 

1864 144,423,860 


The  tables  from  which  we  extract  do  not  give  the 
values  of  our  cotton  exports  for  the  years  stated  above, 
but,  as  in  some  preceding  years,  we  learn  from  other 
data,  they  have  been  equal  to  the  value  of  three  fourths 
of  our  exports  of  home  products.  It  may  be  added, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  1854,  the  above  figures 
have  been  compiled  from  French  custom-house  returns. 
They  are  considerably  below  those  given  in  the  annual 
reports  prepared  by  the  United  States'  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  are  not  so  reliable.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  these  annual  reports,  will  show 
the  exports  of  cotton  to  France  for  six  years,  ending 
with  June  30th,  1850,  and  the  value ;  as  also  the  total 
value  of  domestic  exports  to  France  during  the  said 
years,  respectivelj' : 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Total  value 
domestic  export*. 

1S50 

1851 

1852 

18,58 

1854 

1855 

125,834,091 
139,164,571 
186,214.270 
189,226,918 

144,428,360 
210,113,809 

$14,395,449 
18,124,.512 
15,438,586 
19,248,076 
14,532,712 
19,035,423 

$17,950,277 
25,302.085 
22,190,070 
25,120,806 
80,968,252* 
81,623,898 

*  The  export  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  was 
unusually  large  this  year,  amounting  to  $6,609,000. 

Tobacco. — Our  other  chief  export  to  France  is  to- 
bacco. In  that  country,  the  trade  in  this  article  is 
monopolized  by  the  government.  Information  on  this 
subject  is  derived  from  a  recent  publication,  from  the 
pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  analyzed  and  studied 
our  European  tobacco  trade  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  eastern  continent.  The  exclusive  right  to  pur- 
chase imported  and  indigenous  tobacco  is  invested  in 
the  regie,  or  commission — an  association  under  the 
supervision  of  tlie  Minister  of  Finance.  This  regie 
alone  can  authorize  its  manufacture,  fix  the  prices  at 
which  it  is  to  bo  sold  to  retailors,  and  the  prices  at 
whicli  the  latter  shall  sell  for  consumption.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  rei/ie,  consisting  of  houses,  offices,  machin- 
ery, and  toliacco  in  store,  is  of  the  value  of  about 
$45,000,000.  There  is  usuallj'  kept  on  hand  a  supply 
of  tobacco  sufHcicnt  to  meet  the  demand  for  three 
years.     This  enables  the  rcffie  to  manufacture  it  more 
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perfectly,  and  to  provide  against  accidental  failures  of 
the  supply.  No  one  can  purchase  at  wholesale  of  any 
one  but  the  rerjie ;  and  no  one  can  retail  without  a 
license,  which  compels  the  purchaser  to  sell  at  prices 
fixed  by  that  commission.  Of  late  j'ears,  however, 
the  system  has  been  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  an  im- 
portation, for  personal  use,  of  a  certain  quantitj-  l)y 
individuals,  upon  the  paj'ment,  by  the  importer,  of 
duties  equal  to  the  ])rofits  reaped  by  the  rff/ie  upon  its 
sales.  One  fact  is  encouraging:  while  the  consumption 
is  constantly  increasing,  the  culture  remains  in  France 
at  a  stand.  It  remains  at  a  stand,  because  it  is  also 
under  the  supervision  of  the  regie,  which  prescribes 
the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  confines  its  pnxluce  to 
certain  departments,  and  even  to  certain  individuals. 
There  is  nothing  to  stimulate  enter]^)rise,  or  to  secure 
the  concurring  energy  of  individual  interest. 

Up  to  1817  purchases  were  made  upon  the  offers  of 
merchants  submitted  to  the  director-general,  and  com- 
municated by  him  to  the  Council  of  Administration. 
The  number  of  competitors  created  embarrassment, 
and  tlie  present  system  was,  after  some  j'ears,  adopted. 
The  sj'stem  is  this :  Proposals  are  published  hy  the 
regie  to  make  contracts  for  the  supply  of  certain  qual- 
ities and  certain  quantities  of  specified  kinds  of  to- 
bacco. Samples  of  the  kinds  and  qualities  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  those  who  desire  to  contract, 
and  they  thereup(m  sulimit  their  offers  to  supply  at 
certain  prices  within  a  time  specified.  The  samples 
submitted  to  the  contractors  are  carefull)"  preserved  ; 
and  when  the  cargoes  arrive  at  the  various  ports,  sam- 
ples of  them  are  forwarded  to  Paris  and  compared  with 
the  model  samples,  and  the  acceptance  or  refusal  de- 
pends upon  this  comparison. 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive  that  this 
system  is  seriously  injurious  to  our  trade.  It  is  a 
moderate  estimate  to  make,  to  suppose  that,  if  tol)acco 
were  admitted  into  France  as  other  products  are  ad- 
mitted, we  should  export  ten  times  as  much  as  we  do 
at  the  present  time.  The  abolition  of  the  system 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  an  object  constantly  to  be 
kept  in  view  by  our  government.  It  has  stood  so 
manj-  years,  however,  and  under  so  many  forms  of 
government,  and  is  so  productive  to  the  revenues,  and 
so  important  to  the  government  itself,  in  the  number 
of  persons  thus  brought  under  its  direct  influence,  that 
we  can  not  hope  to  see  it  soon  materially  changed.  In 
addition  to  the  facts  already  detailed  on  the  subject  of 
this  important  staple,  the  following  extracts  from  oflS- 
cial  dispatches,  communicated  to  the  Department  of 
State,  are  presented  as  pertinent : 

"  Tobacco  is  onh'  permitted  to  be  cultivated  in  six 
departments  as  a  staple,  and  this  cultivation  is  under 
the  most  rigid  surcfillance  of  the  government.  In  the 
other  departments  agriculturists  are  allowed  to  grow 
four  plants  for  each  tenement  for  medical  uses.  On 
the  tobacco  disposed  of  by  the  regie,  whether  imported 
or  produced,  the  profit  realized  amounts  to  447  per 
cent.  The  retail  dealers  in  the  article,  numbering  about 
30,000,  are  under  the  control  of  the  regie  inspection, 
and  are  allowed  a  commission  on  their  sales  of  from  10 
to  12  per  cent.  There  are  only  ten  manufactories. 
They  are  located  at  Paris,  Havre,  Lille,  Strasbourg. 
Morlaix,  Tanneins,  Lj'ons,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and 
Bordeaux.  Each  has  its  circle  of  departments  to  sup- 
ply, and  is  restricted  to  transactions  therein.  The 
manufactured  article  is  de]>ositod  in  magazines,  of 
which  there  are  WIu.  In  the  departments  adjoining 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Uelgiura,  the  price  estal)- 
lished  is  vastly  below  that  which  rules  in  the  interior. 
The  ol)ject  of  this  is  to  prevent  smuggling.  Where 
frontier  facilities  are  afforded  for  illicit  importations, 
the  rate  is  comparatively  moderate.  Where  none  ex- 
ist, it  is  enormous.  Thus,  at  Strasbourg  a  poinid  is 
worth  only  1.")  sous  (ccnts\  while  at  Orleans  it  is  worth 
8  francs  (^^l  OG).  Last  jear  ^li>48)  the  receipts  from 
the   customs    only  amounted    to    about    146,000,000 


francs — 86,000,000  of  which  were  derived  from  to- 
bacco, nearly  all  grown  in  the  United  States — under 
the  workings  of  the  regie.  Were  this  regie  abolished, 
and  a  moderate  import  duty  substituted,  instead  of  a 
market  of  ](;,000  or  18,000'l)ogsheads  of  tobacco  i>er 
annum,  France  would  take  from  u.s  double  that  quan- 
tity immediately  thereafter." 

At  the  present  time,  we  exywrt  about  two  fifths  of 
all  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Europe.  Strict  attention 
to  its  proper  culture  will  enafde  us  to  furnish  a  much 
greater  proportion.  From  1827  to  18.^6,  our  exports  to 
France  amounted,  annually,  on  an  average,  to  5,727,- 
900  pounds.  For  manv  j-ears  we  have  exj^orted  from 
three  fourths  to  four  fifths  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in 
France.  From  official  reports  of  the  French  authori- 
ties, we  gather  the  following  statistics  of  our  exports 
and  sales  to  the  regie  in  the  years  specified  : 

ysBm.  Poundi. 

1S3T 10,622.10S 

1838 ■i\,fy^'..l\() 

ia39 ]3.0S!),n:}6 

18W 17,S4«,6I3 

1841 21,M6,924 

1S42 19,14f,S00 

184.3 27.771,"sS 

1844. 20,'.91.(X)0 

1845 24,81  >i,80O 

*  United  States'  Treasary  reports  eive  the  quantities  of 
tobacco  cxport<>'l  to  France  for  the  fiscal  vc-arsfndin?.Tune 
.30,  1>54  and  isr^^,  respeetivtlv,  as  follows":  ]n)4,  1">.162,"<X> 
lbs.;  1S.>5,  4fi,8«6,ii0  I  lbs,  besides  2,90.5  oa«cs,  and  S79  bales. 
The  excess  of  the  latter  year  was  probably  for  the  army  in  the 
Crimea.   The  French  flscalyearendswith  thatof  the  calendar. 

Xo  values  are  attached  to  these  quantities,  but  they 
may  be  estimated  by  the  aid  of  other  data.  The  cost 
of  American  tobaccoes,  on  delivery  at  the  factories  of 
the  regie,  all  expenses  included,  is  given  by  a  French 
legislative  report  as  follows,  on  an  average  for  several 
}"ear3  :  Jlarjdand  tobacco,  9.5  cents  per  lb. ;  Virginia, 
8.2  cents ;  Kentuckj",  7.7  cents ;  Missouri,  7.5  cents. 
The  following  statement,  also  derived  from  French 
authorities,  shows  the  nett  profits  of  the  regie,  which, 
after  paying  all  expenses  of  purchase,  transportation, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  tobacco,  it  has  paid  over  to 
the  State  treasury-,  annually,  from  the  1st  of  July.  1811 
(commencement  of  the  monopoly  with  the  regie),  to 
the  1st  of  JanuarA',  1853 : 


Ypara.  Fnnn4.. 

1846 17,79S.f)00 

18*7 ].'>.r,62,9f)T 

1S48 13.i>4fi.305 

1849 1(5.852,130 

18.50 18,012.628 

IS.")! 12.0>8.S76 

18.52 32.30.5.240 

1853* 9,741,600 


Years.  Franrs. 

1611 6.n00.000 

1S12 26.0<Mi.000 

1S13 29.3.>5.^4-2 

1S14 32.0(M).000 

1S1.5 3:U23,3o3 

1S16 .S2,3&5..321 

1^.17 39,182,994 

1S18 41,70.5,8»n 

1819 41,412.s93 

1S20 42.219.604 

1S21 42.27y,0(U 

1822 41.95(1.997 

182:3 41..584.489 

1824 4.3.129.723 

1n25 44,a30,4.'>:i 

ly26 44,993,1157 

1827 45.728.9^3 

l^i** 46,38.'i,t^ 

1829 4,5.6.S2.490 

18;?0 46,782.4!  3 

1831 4.5.920,930 

1832 47,751,597 


TeArs.  Fr«nr<. 

18.3.3. 49,230.280 

18.34 50.843.714 

1835 .51.700,181 

1^6 &5,r,:'9..540 

18.37 59,026.912 

18.38 61.682.425 

1839 66,f»o],841 

1840 70.111,157 

1^1 71.989,095 

1S42 73.'!' 4.143 

1843. 77.3ti8,7:?5 

1844 79,499,-379 

1845 82,5.34.494 

1*4« 86,961.080 

1847 86.391,198 

1848 85,271,053 

1849 85,136,106 

l'>50. 88,915.0<T0 

1S51 92.233.729 

1S52 95,:}44,0S3 


Total.... 2,328,201,725 
French    official    documents   furnish    the    following 

facts  relative  to  our  cotton  trade   with  that   empire. 

Ily  the  custom-house  returns  for  l!*55,  it  appears  that 

there  were  received  for  that  year,  from  all  countries, 

1('.7,200.000  lbs.  ;  against,  for"  1854,  157.520,000  lbs. ; 

1.853,  165.(X)0,000  lbs.  ;  1852,  158,400,00  lbs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  cotton 

imported  into  Havre,  from  all  countries  for  a  period  of 

four  years,  ending  with  1855 : 


18.V5 
\<A 
18.53 
1S53 


40«,6t10 
4n,0iX» 
874,500 
874,900 


Bale*. 
2,500 
2.000 
2,800 
6,000 


9.000 
12,000 
14,200 
14,400 


T»ul. 


BalM. 
418,100 
425,000 
889.500 
3961,300 
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Table  showing  the  Quantities  of  Cotton  keceived  at 
THE  othee  Poets  of  Feance  dueing  the  same  Teaes. 


1855 
1854 
1853 
1853 


Bales. 
12,000 

19,300 
14,500 
17,800 


From  Egypt. 


None. 


Bales.  I         Bales. 

80,700  2,800 

21,400  4,300 

83,000  17,000 

36,700  12,500 


The  preceding  tables  exhibit  a  total  importation  of 
cotton  into  France,  viz. : 

Bales. 

In  1855 463,600 

"   1854 470,000 

"   1853 , 454,000 

"   1852 462,300 

The  document  from  which  the  preceding  tables  are 
translated  and  condensed,  adds :  "  We  may  further 
remark,  that,  while  England  imports  from  the  East 
Indies  annualh'  400,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  thus  finds 
profitable  emploj'ment  for  her  commercial  marine, 
France  is  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  this  trade. 
The  fault  is  found  in  the  apathj-  of  our  cotton  spinners 
and  in  our  custom-house  regulations.  Cotton  from  the 
Indies,  imported  in  the  direct  trade  in  French  vessels, 
ought  to  be  admitted  free  of  dutj- ;  and  the  impost  on 
cotton  introduced  from  the  entrepots  of  Europe  should 
be  extremelj'  moderate." 

The  articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  France,  besides  cotton  and 
tobacco,  are  hops,  fish,  pot  and  pearl-ashes,  whale-oil 
and  whalebone  ;  and  those  of  foreign  produce  are 
principally  sugar,  coffee,  teas,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  other 
spices.  The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  France  are  wines,  brandies,  silks,  olive-oil, 
jewelrj"  of  all  kinds,  and,  latterly,  some  cotton  goods. 
An  examination  of  the  details  of  the  trade  in  these 
articles  could  add  nothing  to  the  inferences  which  the 
general  tables,  already  presented,  suggest. 

In  the  j-ear  1793  an  act  was  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly,  interdicting  direct  commercial  intercourse 
between  foreign  nations  and  the  French  republic. 
This  act,  although  never  formallj'  repealed,  has  been 
practically  abrogated  b}^  the  introduction  of  numerous 
modifications.  Even  foreign  goods  actuallj'  prohibited 
are  admitted  to  entrepot  for  re-exportation  at  the  ports 
of  Marseilles,  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Havre, 
and  Dunkirk,  on  paj-ment  of  specified  duties  ;  and 
these  goods  may  be  transferred  from  one  bonded  ware- 
house to  another.  Goods  not  prohibited  may  be  thus 
transferred  by  land,  on  the  terms  of  the  transfer,  free 
of  duties.  Aries,  Port  Vendee,  and  Strasbourg  are 
points  where  merchandise  not  prohibited  is  received  in 
bond,  and  from  which  it  can  be  exported  bj'  sea  onh\ 
There  is  also,  at  Lyons,  a  special  depot  to  which  all  the 
ports  of  bonding  depots  may  transmit  merchandise  for 
consumption  or  exportation. 

Bj'  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  the  24th  of  June, 
1822,  the  time  for  levying  discriminating  duties  has 
long  since  expired.  The  only  charges  upon  com- 
merce, in  articles  of  home  produce,  which  can  be  made 
by  either  countrj-,  are  duties  upon  tonnage  ;  and  they 
are  specifically  limited  to  5  francs  (or  91  cents)  per  ton 
on  the  vessel's  measurement,  which  is  to  be  calculated 
according  to  the  American  vessel's  register,  and  the 
French  vessel's  passport.  This  tonnage  duty  exceeds 
the  amount  levied  bj^  France  on  every  other  countrj-, 
and  thus  operates  injuriouslj-  to  American  interests. 
Vessels  of  all  other  countries,  except  Great  Britain, 
pay  77  cents.  British  vessels,  going  direct  to  France, 
pay  20  cents ;  going  in  ballast  from  any  other  countrj', 
nothing.  Other  trivial  port  charges,  such  as  light- 
monej',  permits,  certificates,  etc.,  are  charged  equally 
to  all  nations.  The  inequality  in  tonnage  duties, 
alluded  to,  gives  great  advantages  to  some  other  na- 
tions over  both  France  and  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  case  as  regards  Austria,  the  Ilanseatic  League, 
and  several  other  countries,  which,  by  the  terms  of 


their  treaties  with  the  United  States,  are  permitted  to 
carry  on  an  indirect  trade.  The  vessels  of  these  na- 
tions, being  subjected  to  a  lower  duty  than  ours  in 
France,  and  a  lower  duty  than  French  vessels  in  our 
ports,  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  merchandise  to  and 
from  the  United  States  cheaper  than  the  vessels  of 
either  countrj-  can  do  it.  In  this  way  thej'  have  mo- 
nopolized no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  carrj'ing 
trade  between  the  two  countries. 

The  reciprocity  stipulated  in  the  convention  of  1822 
extends  only  to  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the  respective  countries.  To  admit 
a  cargo  from  the  United  States  to  the  advantages 
secured  by  the  treaty,  it  must  be  certified  by  the 
French  consul  at  the  port  of  clearance  to  be  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States. 
The  American  ship-master  is  subjected,  in  a  French 
port,  to  manj-  small  charges  for  the  authentication  of 
certificates,  etc.,  from  which  the  French  master  is  ex- 
emjit  in  our  ports.  Most  of  these  are,  probably,  sheer 
abuses,  without  authority  of  law.  They  practically 
operate  as  an  increase  of  duties,  not  warranted  by  the 
provisions  of  the  treat}-.  There  is  a  stipulation  in  the 
convention  of  1822,  b}-  which  the  products  of  the 
United  States,  carried  in  American  vessels,  after  a 
certain  period,  are  to  become  liable  to  no  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  if  imported  in  French  vessels.  This 
does  not  include  tin,  the  products  of  the  fisheries,  or 
spermaceti,  simpl}-  pressed.  Copper  and  lead*  are 
also  excepted ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  are  admitted  to 
the  advantages  of  this  provision,  if  it  be  shown  that 
they  are  of  American  production. 

The  prospects  of  future  commerce  with  France  de- 
pend upon  a  variet}'  of  facts  and  contingencies.  The 
facts,  of  a  permanent  character,  which  operate  upon 
them,  are  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  countries,  the 
populations,  and  the  subdivisions  of  their  labor ;  the 
contingencies  chiefly  arise  from  their  relations  to  other 
countries  and  their  legislation.  The  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  United  States,  are  to  be  found 
in  its  history  and  its  census,  and  are  familiar  to  all. 
Those  respecting  the  French  empire,  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  a  suggestive  rather  than  an  elaborate 
form.  France  proper,  to  which  alone  reference  is  now 
had,  lies  between  42°  49'  and  51°  5'  north  latitude, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  204,.355  square  miles,  greatl}- 
variegated  by  mountains,  streams,  and  plains.  The 
soils  and  their  proportions  are  as  follows : 

Parts. 


Mountain  country. 
Lands,  or  plains. . .  lOJ 
Soil  officii  mold...  14 

"     chalk 18 

"     gravel 7 


Parts. 

Soil  of  stones 18 

"     sand 10 

"     clay 5 

"     marsh 0  J 

Various  soils 14 


Making  an  aggregate  of. ino 

One  half  the  area  of  France  is  cultivable  ;  and  of 
this,  9  parts  are  meadow ;  4^  parts  vineyard  ;  15  parts 
woods  and  forests  ;  15  downs,  pastures,  and  heaths ; 
all  the  remainder  consisting  of  roads,  cities,  canals, 
vegetable  gardens,  etc.  It  presents  every  variety  of 
geological  formation,  exhibited  in  almost  every  variety 
of  known  relations.  All  the  departments,  85  in  num- 
ber, contain  mineral  substances.  There  are  3G  coal- 
fields in  30  departments.  The  most  important  are 
those  of  the  Loire,  embracing  an  area  of  42,000  acres, 
lying  between  the  Loire  and  the  Rhone,  down  which 
their  products  reach  markets.  Next  to  these  come 
those  of  Nord,  Saone,  Avignon,  Gard,  Calvados.  The 
remainder  are  small.  The  annual  produce  of  coal  ex- 
ceeds 3,000,000  tons.  France  is  surpassed  by  England 
only  in  the  production  of  iron.  There  are  twelve 
iron  mines  in  operation.  Lead,  silver,  antimony,  cop- 
per, and  magnesia  are  found,  but  do  not  assume  com- 
mercial importance.  Salt  is  made  in  several  localities, 
and  has  become  a  considerable  source  of  wealth.     300,- 


*  Circular  letter  of  the  Customs  Administration,  Septem- 
ber, 1827. 
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000  persons  are  engaged  in  mining,  and  their  operations 
Bhow  an  annual  value  of  $80,000,000. 

The  population  of  France,  in  1851,  was  35,781,628. 
The  increase  in  the  preceding  10  years  was  nearly 
2,000,000.  A  like  increase  would  give  in  185.5  a  popu- 
lation of  fully  .37,000,000.  A  little  less  than  one  half 
are  males.  Those  of  them  who  were  old  enough  to 
vote  under  the  late  republican  constitution  were  em- 
plo)-ed  as  follows : 

Working  class,  or  paupers Oj-OSSiOOO 

Manufacturlni;',  commercial,  and  ajjricul- 

tural  capitalists 927,000 

Learned  professions,  and  independent  In- 
comes       42.'5,0O0 

Paid  officials,  army,  navy,  and  pensions. ...      379,000 

About  the  same  distribution  of  cin[)loyments  j'et 
prevails.  Schools  are  provided  for  only  al)out  one  six- 
teenth of  tlie  oliildren.  The  revenues  of  France  are 
direct  and  indirect.  Tlie  average  aggregate  annual 
revenue,  from  all  sources,  is  about  $300,000,000.  The 
national  debt  is  over  $1,100,000,000. 

The  number  of  acres  under  vine  cultivation  exceeds 
5,000,000,  giving  employment,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  to  about  2,000,000 
of  persons  (mostly  females),  and  in  its  transportation 
and  sale,  to  250,000.  The  average  home  value  de- 
pends, as  does  all  other  produce,  on  the  supply  and 
demand ;  rarely,  however,  exceeding  20  cents,  or  fall- 
ing below  10  cents  per  gallon.  The  vine  disease,  now 
more  or  less  prevailing  in  all  wine-producing  coun- 
tries, has  increased  the  average  price  of  wine  from 
100  to  175  per  cent. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  produce  of 
wine  in  France,  and  the  exports  in  1845  and  1846, 
were  furnished  to  the  Economist  from  whicli  we  have 
taken  them,  by  the  authorities  in  Bordeaux. 

Account  of  the  Produce  of  Wise  in  Fkance  in  each 
Department,  in  the  Order  of  theib  Importance. 

Hectolitres. 
2,616,000 


Departments. 

Herault 

Charente  Inferieure  2,«94,000 

Girondc 2,020,000 

Var l,0.i.VH>0 

Charente 1,I.V.VHm) 

Gers ],12S,O0ii 

Gard l,t82,o(M) 

Aude 1,(111.000 

Meurthe 912,000 

Yonne 856,o00 

Loiret 800,000 

Dordogne 770,000 

Rhone 740.0110 

Saone  and  Loire . . .      644,0011 

Lot  ct  Garonne Giil,WO 

Indre  et  Loire 62S.i  lOO 

Bouches  du  Rhone     626,000 

Haute  Garonno 604,000 

Anbo 692,0(0 

Loire  Life vicuro...      568,000 

Cote  d'Or 5-38,(100 

Loire  and  Cher 527,000 

Puy  do  Dome 586,000 

Haute  Marno 5ii8,0(U) 

Maine  and  Loire. . .     510,000 

Seine  and  Oise 504,000 

Seine  vt  Marne 516,000 

BasRbin 5;W,000 

Lot 44.5,000 

Meuso 459,000 

Vionne 459,000 

Basses  Pyrenees. . .     825,000 

Landcs 886,000 

Marne 881,000 

Haute  Saone 348,000 

Drome 805,000 

PyreneesOrientales     301,0iX» 
Ain 333,000 

The  foUowin 


Departments.  Hectolitres. 

Avevron a53,000 

Jura 857,000 

Vendee 319,000 

Tarn  and  Garonne  807.000 

Tarn 344,(i(i0 

llaut  Rbin 374,(00 

Deux  Sevres 270,000 

Correze 253,000 

Hautes  Pyrenees.  26S,ii00 

Indre 213.000 

Isero 242,000 

Loire 22S,(XiO 

Ardcche 2S2,(m:!0 

Vaucluse 238.000 

Vosges 212,000 

Cher 2.')(V'00 

Aisne 228,000 

Moselle 274,000 

Arriege .' 160,000 

Alliei- 19.-).000 

Doubs 172,000 

Nievre 170,()00 

Basses  Alpes 1 14,000 

Seine 107,000 

Eure  and  Loire . . .  106,000 

Sarthe 89,000 

Hautes  Alpes 86,000 


Oise. 

Il.iute  Loire 

Ardennes 

Haute  Vienne. .. 

Eure 

Lozero  

Morbihan 

lie  and  Vilaine... 
Cantal 


65,000 

62,000 

70,000 

22,000 

21,000 

14,000 

6,000 

3,(KI0 

2,0(»0 


Total  productions.35,76;3,0O0 
table  gives  a  clear  exhibit  of  the  ex- 
ports of  wine  from  France,  and  shows  what  countries 
are  the  principal  consumers  of  French  wine.  These 
statistics  exliilnt  some  curious  facts,  and  ojiposite  to 
the  belief  of  most  persons.  Algeria  imjiorts  from 
France  over  ten  times  as  much  wine  as  Kngland,  and, 
what  is  more  curious,  wine  of  a  higlier  price.  The 
United  States  imports  from  France  not  (juite  three 
times  as  much  as  England,  but  in  value  more  than 
four  times  as  great. 


AccouKT  or   THE   ExpoBT   OF   FsESCH    Wines   to  aix 

COU.NTKIES   IN   1S45  AND   1846_ 


Conntiie*. 


"1  Litrw. 

.     8,955,700 

.'       6<j8,9o0 

621,000 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark '  1,619,600 

Hanscatlc  Towns 13,.%9,900 

Germanic  Zoll verc-in 5,210,600 

Hanover      and     Mecklcnbar)^ 

Schwerin 746,000 

Netherlands 9.0'>9,8fK) 

Belgium \(>Sii'j,9u<0 

England 3,32.'5,6<XJ 

Portugal '  

Austria a'AfKW 

Spain I  421,600 

Sardinia I  7,810,700 

Naples 

Papal  States 377,900 

Tuscany '  594,6iXi 

Switzerland ]  13,828,100 

Greece : :  

Turkey 172,800 

Egypt '  286,100 

Barbary  States 

Alceria 84,579,500 

Western  coast  of  Africa 74,600 

Mauritius 5,093,400 

Otlier  African  countries 

India 480,700 

Dutch  Indian  Possessions 469,300 

French  Indian  Possessions 82,000 

Philippine  Islands 147,200 

China,Cochiu-C'hina,  and  Pacific 

Islands .... 

Havti 818,600 

United  States |  8,889,600 

British  Possessions  in  Ainerica.i  I00.8'iO 

Spanish  Possessions  in  America.  528,700 

Danish  Possessions  in  America.  624.100 

Brazil 8.062.200 

Mexico I  304,500 

Guatemala !  

Venezuela !  228.4'X) 

New  Granada |  26,600 

Peru  and  Bolivia '  809,400 

Chili [  1,470,81:0 

Rio  de  la  Plata '  3  665,600 

Urntruav !  1,023.600 

Te.xas  and  Equador |  9.5.200 

Guadaloupe i  2,57.5..3oO 

Martinique 8,864,.300 

Bourbon 3,025.6i'0 

Senegal I  1,1"'1.700 

Cayenne 5s9.400 

French  Newfoundland  Fishery.^  573,600 


8,669,900 
516,600 
272,700 

1,218,700 
14,597,400 

4,604,000 

3.37,600 
8,77.5,700 
6.168,900 
2,633,000 

13i<;",800 
227.400 
.5,499,2fK» 
1]9,(»99 
107,'J<K) 
2«,U)0 
1.5,18»,6iy) 

251,700 
268.800 

42,53V,.56o 

47,.VX> 

5,238,600 

139.140 

126.7(X) 

23.?..300 

9,100 


481,900 

10,898,000 

lo7,S00 

836,000 

292,400 

l,47a300 

318,400 

9,500 

113,-300 

57,000 

207.200 

1,423,900 

&55.900 

667,900 

2,383.660 
2,4f -3.700 
8,473.800 
].lo7,.300 
S)i4.900 
8o-3,.500 


Total 147,138,100     13o,.548,139 


In  1849  there  were  produced  in  France,  in  round 
numbers,  925,000,000  gallons  of  wne.  This  was  an 
increase  over  the  quantity  produced  in  1839  of  115,- 
000,000  gallons  ;  but  there  were  half  a  million  of  acres 
more  under  cultivation.  The  quantity*  annually  ex- 
ported averages  about  45,000,000  gallons. 

nallons. 

In  1S49  there  were  exported 41.ooo,oo0 

1850  "  "         42,oOO.(X>0 

1.8.51  "  "        49,.500,(KX» 

1852  "  "        63,20o,fiOO 

1853  "  "        4:3,500,«iOO 

The  quantity  exported  in  18.54  has. not  been  ascer- 
tained. About  90,000.000  gallons  are  annually  dis- 
tilled into  brandy,  tlic  exportation  of  which  is  under 
special  government  restrictions.  133.000,000  gallons 
of  wine,  in  its  various  forms,  are  annually  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  The  government  derives  a  consid- 
eral)le  portion  of  its  internal  revenue  from  the  manu- 
facture of  wine.  The  excise  duty  in  1853  amounted 
to  upward  of  $22,000.  Besides  the  90.000.0(X»  gallons 
converted  into  brandy,  it  is  estimated  that  2"-'0,WO,000 
gallons  are  manufactured  into  other  kinds  of  spirits. 
If  this  estim.ate  be  correct,  there  will  be  left  for  home 
consumption  over  700,000,000  gallons,  or  about  21  gal- 
lons for  each  inhabitant. 

The  disease  of  the  vine,  during  the  past  few  years, 
has  been  ver}-  destructive  in  France.  Spain.  Madeira, 
and  other  old  wine-producing  countries.  Should  the 
disease  unfortunately  continue  in  those  countries 
which  have  hitherto  supplied  the  markets  of  the  world 
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with  this  beverage,  the  day  may  not  be  distant  when 
the  United  States  shall  become  the  exporter  instead 
of  the  importer  of  wine.  The  vine  culture  has  already 
attracted  attention  in  the  western  and  southern  States. 
The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  annual  value  of 
each  of  the  chief  products  of  France,  all  which  enter 
into  or  influence  its  commerce  : 


Quantity. 


Wheat bushels 

Rye  and  mised  corn 

Buckwheat 

Barley 

Peas  and  Beans.. . .. 

Potatoes 

Oats 

Indian  corn 

Wine gallons 

Ilerap . . . 
Raw  silk. 
Flax. 


Madder 

Fuel  and  timber : . . 

Olive-oil,  rape-seed,  etc 

Tobacco 

Chestnuts 

Aggregate  ann'lval.  of  products 


1511,00(1,000 
86,000,0(10 
26,000,000 
88,000,000 
3,9To,(>00 
56,000,000 
90,000,000 
12,000,000 

800,000,000 


$180,000,000 

70,000,000 

13,000,000 

30,000,0110 

7,500,000 

11,500,000 

54,000,000 

9,000,000 

100,000,000 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

28,000,000 

12,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 


532,500,000 


The  wild  animals  are  not  numerous  enough  to  have 
any  material  influence  upon  trade.  It  is  not  so  with 
those  domesticated.  Tlie  annual  value  of  the  wool 
grown  from  sheep  is  about  $18,000,000.  This  branch 
of  industrj'  is  very  inadequatelj'  attended  to.  There 
are  14  or  15  different  species  of  beeves,  and  the  total 
number  of  all  kinds  is  about  12,000,000.  This  branch 
of  husbandry  is  also  much  neglected.  In  the  southern 
departments  olive-oil  supersedes  butter.  The  horse  is 
not  as  well  managed  as  in  England,  nor  are  there  as 
man}'  horses.  Hogs  are  abundant,  and  so  are  domes- 
tic fowls.     The  latter  are  well  attended  to. 

Landed  property  is  more  minutelj'  divided  in  France 
than  anj'where  else  in  Europe,  or  even  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  few  departments  may  be  found 
estates  of  200  acres ;  but  they  are  rare,  and  daily  be- 
coming more  so,  as  the  law  divides  the  realty  equally 
among  the  children.  The  greater  portion  of  the  farms 
are  now  less  than  20  acres.  Improvements  in  the 
methods  of  cultivation  progress  languidly,  and  the 
methods  of  manuring  and  rotation  of  crops,  and  of  em- 
ploj'ing  machinery,  continue  to  be  verj'  defective. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  maj'  be  justly  said  to 
have  commenced  with  Charlemagne.  They  were  re- 
pressed during  the  feudal  ages,  when  the  barons  en- 
slaved the  artisans  and  peasants.  They  were  revived 
bj'  the  return  of  the  crusaders,  who  brought  a  taste  for 
the  luxuries  of  the  East.  Louis  XIV.  well  understood 
their  importance.  The  death  of  Colbert  and  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  again  parah'zed  them, 
and  the  industry  of  France  became  subjected  to  monop- 
olies. The}'  continued  enslaved,  in  a  great  measure, 
until  the  Revolution  of  1789  unfettered  them.  Since 
that  period,  legislation  has  favored  them  by  keeping 
them  free,  and  giving  full  scope  to  individual  enter- 
prise and  genius.  The}'  have  only  been  retarded  or 
disturbed  Ijy  the  intervention  of  wars.  Their  progress 
has,  of  late  years,  been  wonderfully  accelerated  by  the 
progress  of  science  and  its  application  to  machinery 
and  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  Of  scientific 
stimulants,  the  most  important  has  been  the  applica- 
tion of  steam-power.  To  science  are  also  attributable 
metallurg}' ;  the  process  of  dyeing  ;  the  various  prep- 
arations of  animal  substances  ;  the  weaving  of  cloths, 
cashmeres,  and  damasks ;  the  making  of  paper, 
watches,  and  clocks,  and  of  fine  and  common  pottery  ; 
the  manufactures  of  silks  and  tissues  ;  and  numberless 
other  useful  and  tasteful  arts,  which  have  spread  wide 
the  wings  of  commerce. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  France, 
from  182rj  to  1833,  was  about  .$84,108,100,  and  of  its 
imports  .$79,785,012.      The  official  statement  of  the 


imports  and  exports,  for  the  years  1844  to  1853,  esti- 
mated in  francs,  were  as  follows  : 


Years, 

Imports. 

Eiporls.                      J 

French  vessels.  Foreign  vessels. 

French  vessels.  Foreign  vessels.  | 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

1844 

878,200,000 

454,100,000 

385,000,000 

440,500,000 

1845 

399,500,000 

474,000,000 

408,500,000 

454,700,000 

1846 

42.5,600,000 

468,500,000 

403,600,000 

456,100,000 

184T 

448,000,000 

526,000,000 

433,000,000 

531,000,000 

1848 

325,000,000 

2.54,000,000 

386,100,000 

476,100,000 

1849 

40l,0(M),000 

349,200,000 

540,000,000 

538,600,000 

1850 

4io,(mo,ooo 

301,200,000 

526,500,000 

656,900,000 

1851 

392,100,000 

341,800,000 

560,900,000 

703,700,000 

1852 

471,500,000 

457,800,000 

559,700,000 

745,600,000 

18.53 

507,000,000 

522,100,000 

619,700,000 

869,000,000 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  France  during  the  same  years  were 
as  follows : 


679,066 
746,310 

879,808 


No.       Ton'^e. 


10,(1701,-359,789 
10,77511,4.39,320 

12,1131,689,290 


No.   I  Ton'ge.      No.   |  Ton'ge. 


6,369,  577,032 
5,739;  651,670 
5,595, 654,972 


6,8961  674,101 
6,3131 734,822 
6,623  709,806 


The  following  table,  made  up  from  materials  con- 
tained in  ^^  Annales  du  Commerce  Exterieiir"  brings 
down  this  statement  of  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  foreign  navigation  statistics  of  France  to  the  year 
1853,  the  entrances  and  clearances  being  given  in 
aggregate  : 

Navigation  Table  oontinited  to  1853 — ^the  Entbances 
AND  Clearances  united. 


1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
18.50. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 


FREN'CH  VESSELS. 


No. 


9,7ol 
10,010 
11,200 
11,808 
11,668 
11,216 
12,132 


Tonnage. 


No. 


1,047,000 
1,049,000 
1,142,000 
1,192,000 
1,202,000 
1,199,000 
1,339,000 


20,794 
13,820 
14,768 
16,892 
19.247 
19,803 
20,425 


Tonnage. 


2,708,000 
1,626,000 
1,721,000 
2,110,000 
2,.389,000 
2,546,000 
2,748,000 


In  1850  the  arrivals  and  departures  were  thus  dis- 
tributed : 

Vessels.  Tons. 

Entered 25,745  4,075,000 

Cleared 14,475  2,321,000 


Total 40,220 


i,396,000 


The  great  disparity  between  arrivals  and  departures 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  portion  of 
imports  consists  of  bulky  and  cumbrous  merchandise, 
destined  for  our  workshops  and  manufactures,  while 
vessels  leaving  French  ports  are  usually  freighted  with 
manufactured  products,  the  value  of  which  consists  in 
their  skillful  workmanship  rather  than  in  their  specific 
weight  or  the  .space  which  they  occupy.  This  year 
(1850),  especially,  the  importation  of  cereals  was  neces- 
sarily heavy. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  flags  engaged  in  this 
general  movement  forces  us  to  repeat  the  remark  which 
we  are  constrained  to  taake  whenever  we  examine  this 
subject — namely,  that  the  French  flag  is  invariably 
behind  that  of  other  nations  in  her  own  commerce. 
How  stands  our  flag  in  1856  ? 

Vessels.  Tons. 

French  Flag 16,320  2,521,000 

Foreign  Flags 23,893  3,875,000 

Total 40,218  6,396,000 

These  figures  arc  of  themselves  sufficient  to  show 
how  necessary  and  urgent  it  is  that  the  French  mer- 
chant marine  shanld  be  placed  in  a  better  condition  to 
compete  with  the  flags  of  foreign  countries  in  her  own 
ports. 

The  special*  commerce  of  France  with  for- 
eign  countries   in  1853,  was  distributed   as    exhib- 


*  By  "special"  is  meant  for  interior  consumption. 
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Ited  in  the  following  table,  estimated  from  official 
sources : 


CoiinlrieB. 


Great  Britain . 
Unitc-d  States. 

Belpiuin 

Sardinia  

Spain 

Zollvoreln 

Switzerland. . . 

Kiussia 

Turkey 

Brazil 


Imports  into  Fraoce,  Exports  from  France* 


Francs. 

92,noo,ooo 

158,000,000 
140,0(K»,000 
104,000,000 
44,000,000 
58,000,000 
87,000,000 
68,000,000 
51,000,000 
14,000,000 


Krani's. 

3i7,ooo,fmn 

217,000,000 
1 '23,000,000 
67,000,0«X> 
09,000,000 
45,000,000 
54,000,000 
11,000,000 
22,000,000 
34,000,000 


Tlie  following  tables  exhibits  the  values  of  the  chief 
articles  imported  and  exported  in  1853  : 


Arlicic 


Cotton,  raw 

Silks,  raw 

Cereals 

Silk  tissues 

Cotton  cloth 

Wool,  raw 

Wood,  common. 

Stone  coal 

Oil  seeds 


155,11011,(100, 
14ft,r,oo,oo((, 

l.l(l,fi(lll,(Hlll' 

l:i7,soi»,i:o(i| 
7."i.  1110,(1110 

('>S.'Z()(>,(HI(lj 

4.".,7(i((,(iO(K 
44,70(»,000 
40,700,000] 


Articles. 


Actnal  valae 
in  francs. 


Silk  cloth 550,900,0001 

C^otton  cloth 114,400,000 

Woolen  cloth 175,400,000 

Wines 145,500,000, 

Toys  &  other  manu 
factures  of  wood. 

Silks 

Cereals 

Skins,  worked , 

Glassware 


70,:500,OOOi 
5.'),7OO,OO0: 
6.'),S0O.O.0O' 

68,100,000, 
21,800,00(.l| 


The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  first  introduced  in 
1770,  and  has  increased  at  an  enormous  rate.  The 
total  number  of  persons  now  emidoj-ed  in  it  is  near 
300,000.  The  total  value  of  all  the"  manufactures  of 
France,  annually,  is  1,000,000,000  francs,  and  thej'  are 
rapidly  increasinfr. 

Tlie  commercial  legislation  of  France,  which  the  tariff, 
inserted  under  its  a[)propriate  head,*  is  more  especially 
designed  to  illustrate,  lias  undergone,  during  the  past 
few  years,  several  important  modifications.  The 
latest,  and  not  tlie  least  advantageous  to  the  tonnage 
interests  of  the  United  States,  is  a  decree  whicli  al- 
lows foreign-built  vessels  to  be  naturalized,  and  to 
take  the  French  flag  with  all  its  privileges,  on  the 
paj'ment  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  assessed  value. 

This  will  create  a  new  market,  and  an  active  de- 
mand for  American  vessels  of  500  to  900  tons,  and 
especially  for  steamers  of  1000  to  1200  tons.  A  decree 
has  also  been  promulgated  admitting  lumber,  timljer, 
naval  stores,  etc.,  free  of  duty  for  three  years. 
Anotlier  extends  to  December  31,  185G,  the  decree  of 
October  i),  185-1,  exempting  from  tonnage  duties  all 
vessels  wholly  laden  with  Ijreadstuffs,  flour,  rice,  etc. ; 
and  if  only  partially  laden  therewith,  an  exemption  of 
tonnage  duties  proportionate  to  the  quantities  of  such 
cargoes.  A  decree  lias  also  been  published,  reviving 
an  old  decree  of  181G,  exempting  from  tonnage  duties 
all  vessels  entering  French  ports  for  the  purjiose  of 
exporting  salt,  on  which  article  the  export  dutj-  has 
been  suppressed. 

Earlj'  in  1855  important  movements  were  made  in 
France,  indicating  an  evident  disposition  in  favor  of  the 
introduction  and  more  general  consumption  of  Amer- 
ican salted  provisions.  From  1852  to  1851  the  price  of 
salt  meats  advanced  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  10  to 
45  per  cent.  This  state  of  the  provision  market  imme- 
diately arrested  the  attention  of  the  government,  and 
various  projects  were  adopted  with  a  view,  not  only  to 
prevent  a  further  increase  in  prices,  but  also  to  reduce 
tlie  rates  already  raised  to  so  exorbitant  a  figure.  The 
import  duty  on  foreign  cattle  was  lowered,  viz. :  from 
$10  23  to  7-1  cents  per  head,  on  beef;  and  every  means 
was  resorted  to  likely  to  encourage  the  use  of  salted 
beef  among  tlie  general  mass  of  the  French  people. 
To  this  end,  the  duty  on  salted  meats  has  been  succes- 
sively reduced  from  ;?5  58  to  )?;5  72,  and  again  to 
$1  8G ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  September,  1855,  it  was 
further  lowered  to  9^^  cents  per  IdO  kilogrammes  (220 
pounds).     The  effect  of  this  reduction  of  duty  has 
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been  to  open  the  markets  of  France  to  American  salted 
provisions  ;  and  the  importation  has  increased,  since 
that  period,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  not  at  all 
improbable  that  this  article  will,  henceforth,  become  a 
leading  .stajde  of  export  from  the  United  States  to 
France. 

England  Is  now  almost  exclusively  supplied  with 
salted  meats  by  the  United  States  and  Ireland — the 
latter  countr\-  exporting  about  an  erjaal  quantity  with 
the  former.  The  supply  from  the  I'nited  States  could 
be  made  alwa3's  to  equal  the  demand  ;  and  if  France 
should  open  lier  ports  to  American  salted  provisions, 
the  consumption  in  that  country  would  be  almost  ex- 
clusively- supplied  from  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  summarj'  of  the  trade  in  salted  provisions 
in  France  during  the  past  20  years  will  exhibit  the 
deveh)j)ment  which  this  article  of  American  produce 
has  made  in  that  countrj-. 

In  1834,  the  importation  into  France  of  salted  meats 
reached  only  3527  quintau.x,  equal  to  about  777,844*58 
pounds.  After  a  lapse  of  21  years — that  is  to  say,  in 
Januarj-,  1855,  and  during  that  single  month — the  im- 
[lortation  reached  as  high  as  3720  quintaux,  exceeding 
tlie  importation  of  the  whole  j'ear  of  1852  by  203 
quintaux,  or  44,709  pounds.  Prime  pork  is  imported 
into  France  in  barrels  of  331 1  pounds  gross,  in  brine 
of  gray  salt,  and  is  usually  sold  at  from  .*14  80  to  $15 
81  the  barrel.  For  the  English  market  such  pork  is 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  tierces  of  304,  320, 
and  330  pounds,  and  in  barrels  of  200  pounds. 

American  mess  pork  is  too  fat  for  the  French  mar- 
ket, and  seldom  finds  a  purchaser;  American  sugar- 
cured  hams,  however,  always  find  a  ready  market  and 
a  brisk  competition  among  purchasers.  Shoulders, 
well  cured,  and  put  up  in  hogsheads  of  994  pounds,  are 
equally  in  demand,  and  bring  from  $18  60  to  $19  53 
per  220  lbs.  A  similar  feeling  is  manifested  in  France 
in  behalf  of  her  colonies.  Bj'  decree  of  10th  March, 
1855,  the  duty  on  salted  meats  has  been  reduced  as 
follows :  into  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Guiana,  and 
Iteunion,  salted  meats  of  whatever  origin,  or  under 
whatever  flag,  paj-  9J  cents  per  220  pounds.  This 
measure  has  attracted  the  attention  of  pork  merchants 
of  the  United  States,  and  already  heavy  freights  of 
this  article  have  been  forwarded  to  those  islands. 
Various  other  modifications  have  been  decreed,  but  as 
they  relate  mostly  to  the  tariff  regulations,  they  are 
merelj-  alluded  to  here  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
tendency  to  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,  which 
has,  of  late  years  been,  observable  in  French  legisla- 
tion. Recent  custom-house  returns,  published  in 
France,  show  that  the  revenue  to  the  State  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1855,  upon  18  difl'erent  articles,  the 
duties  on  which  have  been  lowered,  was  34,181,574 
francs,  against  18,258,808  francs,  derived  from  the 
same  description  of  merchandise  during  the  correspiond- 
ing  six  months  of  1854. 

Such  figures  supply  the  best  argument  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  especially  in  a  country  in  which  a  prohib- 
itive and  protective  system  has  so  long  prevailed. 
The  annexed  table  will  also  illustrate  the  wise  policy 
by  which,  it  would  appear,  that  the  commercial  legis- 
lation of  France  is  henceforth  to  be  shajied. 

According  to  the  Joiinial  des  Kconomisteg,  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  18.W,  the  commercial 
transactions  of  France  exhibit  a  satisfactory-  condition ; 
although  the  receipts  for  customs,  compared  with 
those  for  tlie  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year. 
show  a  decided  falling  off,  amounting,  for  the  entire 
period,  to  4,;>04,83<;  francs.  This  indicated  a  decre:i-*e 
in  iin|>ortations,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  but  which, 
all  things  being  considered,  should  cause  no  disqui- 
etude. The  movements  in  1855  exhibited,  in  point  of 
fact,  results  altogether  exceptional :  thus  the  first  six 
mouths,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in 
1854,  showed  an  increase  in  imjHirt  duties  of  21,000,000 
francs,  of  which  5,000,000  were  for  June  ;ilone. 
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POETS   OB   PLACES. 

ENTRY  OF  VESSELS  INTO  FRANCE.              j       DEPARTURE  OF  VESSELS  FRO.M  FRANCE.       j 

FEENCH. 

FOEEIGN.                            TOTAL.                             FRENCH.             j             FOEEIGN.            j               TOTAL. 

No.  of 
Ehips, 

Tonnage. 

"iTo^-g-    fh%°.'>onnage. 

^psfl  Tonnage. 

No.  of 
ships. 

Tonnage.    -7-p°f 

Tonnage,  i 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1855: 
Marseilles 

2,214 
616 
855 
766 
390 
325 
9 
410 
809 

2,185 

4(19,564'   2,441;   431,262    4,655    840,826 
137,889    1.3S9,   3^3,228?   2,0yoi    521.117 

1 
1,527    350,998 
311  1    79,258 
391      73.427 

1,529 
624 
166 
44 
168 
287 
711 
6.33 
246 

2,298 

216,200 

216,862 
37,638 
5,.586 
1.3,715 
27,770 

118,378 
78,839 
26.879 

141,641 

8,056 
935 
557 
208 
815 
412 
715 

1,035 
452 

3,905 

597,193' 
296,100 
111,065 
49,423 
81,486 
89,993 
118,872 
125,258 
47,599 
277,253 

99,058       462 

103,8761    1.315!   202.929 

Nantes 

87,688 
28,632 
35,380 
1,107 
45,445 
33,031 
169,570 

173 
588 
710 
949 
871 
816 
3,485 

27,061 

61,175 

67,578 

152,807 

114,704 

21,251 

857,957 

959!    114,749 

978]     89,807 

1,053    102,958 

958    153,914 

167 
1.52 

43,757 
17,771 

Dunkirk 

125 
4 

12,225 

494 

46,414 

20,72  1 

135,652 

1,281:   160,149]    402 

625]     54,282     206 

5,66S|   527,527,1,605 

Gette  

Total  10  months  of  1855 

For  1854 

"  1S53 

8,099   1,047,359!  11,884 
8,285      992,827|    9.543 
7,639      880.2931    9.574 

1,720.899'  19.479  2,76S,25S  4.890    780,711 
1,378.269,  17,828  2.378,626|  4,918  j  681,189 
1,385,355  1 7.213  2.265.f4S:  .5  845    600.049 

6,701 
6,895 

7,678 

883,608 
911,813 
902,001 

11,590 
11.813 
13,525 

1,694,287 
1,393,002 
1,392,050 

' 

,  --,- 

The  preceding  statement  exhibits  the  navigation  ,  exhibits  the  exports  of  principal  manufactured  staples 
between  France  and  foreign  nations  in  1855,  as  com-  in  1855  compared  with  1854  :  by  which  it  may  be  seen 
pared  with  1854  and  1853.     The  following  statement  |  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  10  months  of  1855: 

Table  of  Espoetations  of  the  principal  Articles  op  Merchandise  from  France,  in  1855  and  1854,  compared. 


Drinks: 

Wine,  ordinary 

"      (le  liqueur 

Brandy,  pure  alcohol 

Spirits  of  wine,  pure  alcohol. 

Machines  &  mechanical  apparatus 

Modes,  millinery,  etc 

Porcelain,  line  and  common 

Soap  (perfumed  excepted) 

Silk: 

Eaw 

Dyed 

Floss  of  all  sorts 

Sugar,  refined 


French  and  for- 
eign during  the 
first  10  months 
of  1855. 


Gallons. 
18,286,000 

435,000 
2,102,000 

144,100 

Pounds. 

1,326,330,000 

1,962,000,000 

7,300,000 

13,000,000 

1,808,560 

90.180 

441,000 

55.575.000 


French  and  for-  i 

eign  during  the 

first  10  months 

of  1854. 


Gallons. 

27,286,500 

344,100 

3,042,920 

158,000 

Pounds. 

1,681,000,000 

1.242,500,000 

9.550,000 

10,799,000 

1,819,360 

84,450 

866,000 

46,363,000 


'.French  and  for-iFrench  and  for- 
eign during  the  eign  during  the 
first  10  months    first  10  mouths 
of  1855.  of  1864. 


Cotton  tissues: 

Unbleached  and  white 

Painted  and  dyed 

Tulle 

Others 

Flax  and  hemp  tissues: 

Linen 

Cambric  and  lawn 

Others 

Woolen  tissues: 

Cloths,  cassimeres,  &  merinos 

Others 

Silk  tissues 

Glass  and  Crystal 


Pounds. 
9..39.3,.300 
6,902,900 

123,040 
4,776,900 

4,387,700 
105,180 
204,400 

5,700,320 

6,676,600 

6,572,880 

48,117,300 


Pounds. 

7,062,000 

6,644,600 

156,340 

4,685,600 

2,920,300 
.  96,340 
178,360 

4,991,700 

6,230.900 

6,185,240 

41,542,000 


In  addition  to  the  numerous  tables  already  given,  1  general  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  following  statement  is  submitted,  exhibiting  the  |  France  during  a  period  of  11  successive  years. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Com.merce  of  the  United  States  with  France,  EsniniTiNO  the  Valttb  of  Ex- 
ports TO  AND  I.MPORTS  FEO.M  EACH  CoUNTKY,  AND  THE  ToNNAGE  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS  ABEIVINO 
FROM   AND    DEPARTING   TO   EACH   COUNTRY,   DURING   THE   YEARS   DESIGNATED. 


CO.Vl.MERCE.                                                                                           NAVIGATION.                                            | 

TEAES. 

VALUE   OP   EXPOBTS. 

VALUE    OP 
IMPOETS. 

AMERICAN  TONNAGE.               )                 FOEEIGN   TONNAOE.                | 

Domestic       |        Foreign        i         .p      , 
produce.        '       produce.        | 

Entered  the 
United  States. 

Cleared  from 
the  U.  States. 

Entered  the 
United  States. 

Cleared  from 
the  U.  Sutes. 

1845 

1846 

$12,380,171 
18,601.6.50 

13,170,233 
1,.528.925 
505,087 
4,444,425 
2,986,824 
1,883.070 
2.950;061 
1,800,575 
1,450,978 
1,179,729 
1,254,230 

.$15,500,404 
1.5,130,,'i75 
19,097,618 
19,819.310 
15,510,.5S3 
19,883,347 
28,252,146 
23,990,645 
26,571,784 
32,147,981 
82,878,128 

.$21,595,425 
23,911, .3.32 
24.900,841 
23,096,031 
24,368,783 
27,.58S,025 
31,715,553 
25,890,266 
83,455,942 
85,781,-393 
31,609,181 

126,417 
118,554 
1.39,672 
156,326 
102,017 
114,867 
142,842 
193,242 
189,916 
2.3.3,148 
199,695 

141,0.32 
184,679 
160,657 
132,546 
127,888 
128,747 
163,707 
214,763 
201,181 
230,052 
266,823 

14,104 
13,714 
29,535 
24,837 
83,917 
42,8,52 
41,154 
46,768 
87,966 
31.8.33 
28,765 

10,690 

12.116 

28,107 

27,887 

30,388 

26,892 

a3,160 

17,602 

14,888 

18,091      , 

16,063 

1847 

18,592,.531 
15,374,885 
12,52.3,7.59 
17,950,277 
25,802.0.85 
22,190,070 
2.5,120,806 
30,968,252 
31,623,893 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1S52 

1853 

1854 

1855 

This  important  branch  of  French  commerce  com- 
prises all  the  foreign  merchandise  transported  over  the 
French  territories  to  other  countries.  Its  vast  increase 
may  be  perceived  from  the  following  statement  for 
three  j-ears : 


V  an               1         Metrical  quintals.         (      Real  Value,  Francs. 
'"■"^-              1            (2-20-456  lbs.)            1         (18-6  cents  each.) 

1858 

618,303                       S«:^  (too  000          i 

ia54 

732,525 
760,434 

377,000,000 
388,000,000 

1855 

The  countries  which  supported  this  transit  trade 
1855,  were : 


Whence. 

Francs. 

Whither. 

Francs. 

Switzerland. . 

143,000,000 

United  States. 

124,000,000 

Bel^um 

102,000,000 

England 

99,000,000 

England 

511.111111.(1(10 

Switzerland. . . 

74,000,000 

Zollverein.. . . 

4.'>.II(KI,III(() 

Brazil 

11,000,000 

United  States 

l(i.(Hl0.(((l(l 

lUltrium 

11,000,000 

;Bardinia. 

6,000,iJi "  1 

>:ir'!ir]ia 

11,000,000 

1 

ZMll..roin 

10,000,000 

1 

>|i:iiii,  etc 

8,000,000 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver  (ingots  and  specie),  imported  and  ex- 
ported to  and  from  France,  during  a  period  of  26  years, 
from  1830  to  1855  : 

Imported. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Francs. 

1,870,000,000 

Francs. 

4,044,000,000 

Francs. 

6,914,000,000 

Exported. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Francs. 
857,000,000 

Francs. 
2,229,000,000 

Francs. 

8,086,000,000 

See  article  France,  Jincy.  Brit.,  1857;  Hunt's 
Merck.  Mag.,  viii.,  131,  xiii.,  26,  xvi.,  476,  547,  xviii., 
497,  xxii.,  259,  xxiv.,  284,  v.,  105,  vii.,  .301 ;  Am. 
Ann.  Reg.,  v.,  vii.,  viii.  (I)y  JoirN  Q.  Adams  and  W. 
C.  Rives)  ;  For.  Quar.,  iii.,  359 ;  Dem.  Rev.,  xxii.,  545. 
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Commerce  ok  the  United  States  with  Fbance  oh  the 

Meditebbaweah,  raoM  Ootobek  1,  1820,  to  July  1,  1856. 

EzporU. 

Importfl. 

Whereof  there  wu  In  Ballioo 
•nd  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared.         | 

Years  ending 

Domestic. 

ForeigD. 

1         Tolsl. 

Total. 

Kiported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Voniga. 

Sept  30,  1821 

$69,855 

$10,851 

$80,706 

$496,028 



$247,884 

816 

598 

1822 

188,191 

70,837 

25-3,523 

400,998 

14,54« 

888 

868 

1823 

828,861 

1,171,893 

1,49.0,7.09 

5f)  1,4.07 

$933 

l(«,iM« 

10,267 

831 

1824 

26.'),8I5 

7.00,431 

1,016,24<5 

45<t,4.04 

6,760 

47.875 

8,457 

1825 

187,242 

726,499 

913,741 

812,.011 

20,000 

17.065 

9,4S8 

1826 

273,675 

48-3,677 

757,352 

892,1.02 

1,600 

86,083 

10,960 

1827 

47.'),547 

781,076 

1,2-00,623 

843,-374 

1,600 

60,179 

12,064 

888 

1828 

606,6:« 

279,407 

880,045 

904,426 

6,852 

2,484 

10,498 

1829 

^86,122 

748,777 

1,684,-99 

590,0.07 

8,880 

1,482 

18,848 

1880 

Total.... 

717,262 

480,888 

1,148,140 

891,1  a? 

5,000 

14,517 

18,967 

1,074 
8,245 

$3,989,198 

$5,458,841 

$9,448,039 

$6,782,»W6 

$45,125 

$542,866 

100,698 

Sept.  80,  1881 

$671,867 

$800,926 

$972,793 

$1,188,766 

$14,611 

$6,155 

15.4.W 

1.477 

1882 

914,091 

1,140,876 

2,054,467 

1,243,775 

12,000 

14,888 

16,436 

8,688 

1883 

1,036,898 

768,826 

1^0.0,724 

1,080,052 

300 

18,414 

14,976 

3,922 

1884 

1,082,398 

1,-352,889 

2,:385,2S7 

1,827,400 

4,5:14 

17,>>46 

;5.775 

1S35 

2,023,8-:9 

554,192 

2,578,021 

1,468,998 

74,000 

2,253 

15.2<»0 

2,311 

1886 

1,951,742 

72.0,991 

2,677,783 

1,967,186 

1,541 

15.614 

4,675 

1S8T 

1,196,847 

649,5,00 

1,84.0,897 

1,-062,118 

28,938 

1.5.54 

10,525 

5.116 

1888 

1,43S,765 

283,185 

1,716,900 

948,685 

9,820 

76,229 

17,845 

2,391 

1839 

1,046,260 

176,186 

1,222,446 

1,612,871 

6,.505 

9,256 

3,651 

1840 

Total.... 

1,178,><;« 
$12,480,030 

224,202 

1,403,0*5 

879,587 

173,253 

10,805 

$6,176,273 

$18,062,808 

$18,279,388 

$140,710 

$297,245 

143,012 

31,456 

Sept.  80,  1841 

$1,512,460 

$140,024 

$1,652,484 

$1,221,-030 

$1,500 

$18,144 

15,827 

2,375 
2,147 

1842 

1,674,570 

73,868 

1,748,438 

958,678 

8,021 

21,944 

9  mos.     1848 

1,186,294 

8-3,701 

1,269,995 

609.149 

l:j.433 

18,167 

418 

June  80,  1844 

1,204,793 

8.0,104 

1,289,897 

1,60-3,318 

7,473 

11.641 

17.368 

6.06 

1845 

979,739 

197,980 

1,177,719 

1,414.175 

1,175 

2.400 

19,217 

660 

1846 

898,678 

191,448 

1,090,126 

1.-302,748 

14,600 

2,688 

14,9.50 

740 

1847 

1,172,146 

56,041 

],22S,1S7 

1,01(1,765 

18,078 

4,611 

1848 

1,215,087 

166,266 

1,381,353 

1.036.317 

76,202 

8,5-32 

16,484 

928 

1849 

877,147 

16a,521 

1,045,663 

1,15-3,905 

18,358 

8,227 

1850 

Total.... 

1,015,436 

153,155 

1,17-3,641 

1,702,355 

'2,638 

14158 

8,676 

$11,736,400 

$1,821,108 

$13,057,508 

$12,004,435 

$99,955 

$52,497 

165,-046 

24.438 

June  30,  1851 

$7.3.5,018 

$1-35.893 

$870,411 

$1,926,429 

$8,921 

16.614 

10,627  ; 

1852 

1,.396,192 

79,1:34 

1,475,326 

1,694,-352 

26.793 

6,517 

1853 

S.J2,514 

70,831 

922,845 

2,604,393 

1,074 

16.234 

6,761 

1854 

1,218,786 

201,374 

1,420,100 

2,839,372 

.... 

17,728 

8,166 

1855 

8,327,604 

164,084 

8,491,688 

2,599,783 

.... 

26.R80 

4.1:» 

ia56 

8,096,482 

185.164 

8.2S1.596 

8,515,664 

.... 

.'W.152 

.8.469    ; 

COMMEBCE   OF  THE  UNITED    STATES  WITH  FkANCE  ON  THE  AtLASTIC,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,   1S20,  TO  JcXY  1,   1856L 


Years  ending 


Sept  80,  1321 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1823 

1829 

18-30 

Total. 


Sept  80,  1831 

18-32 

18-33 

18-34 

1885 

1836 

18-37 

18-33 

18:39 

1840 

Total - 


Sopt  30,  1841 
1842 
9  mos.  1843 
Jane  30,  1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


Exports, 


$5,il!t>.a4:3 
4,.061;iOS» 
4,677,914 
7,58.0,815 
7,:«S.693 
9,075,204 
8.712.011 
7,091,699 
8,(H)8,923 
9,183,894 


$71,:j:34,:345 

$4,963,-05 
9,(i23,4S5 
9,769,6s.'-< 
n,68.3.:356 
16.01-3,185 
17,656,692 
16,154,-067 
1:5,089,619 
14,919,348 
17,7-38,743 


$341»,010 
l.'JIO,-0::!3 
2,.0>7,6.")6 
1,09.0,612 
2,62.0.968 
1,-316,173 
2,505  b69 
3,095.326 
2,10."),573 
661,925 


$17,544,150 

$3,228,4.02 
1,-0:36,771 
2,196,812 
1,440,-3:31 
1,160,038 

604,675 
1,690,114 

976,967 
2,0S8,6.i5 
2,698,025 


$131,012,767 

$16,897,907 
15,340,728 
10,:384,578| 
11.861,419 
11,3,00,432 
12,702,072 
17,420.-38,0 
14,1-09.793' 
11,(U6.612 
16,9:U.79r 


$17,620,S40 


,818, 

^ ,724 

Total '"$13S,6yy,6-.'2  $20,601, 


Juno  80,  1851. 
1862. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1366. 


Total. 


$-0,447,353 

5,771,3:321 

7,205,570 

8,631,427 

9,964,661 

10,391,4-32 

11,267,830 

10,1S7,.025 

10,114,496 

9,345,819 


Imports. 


Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 


Tonnage  Cleared. 


Total. 


Erp-irted. 


Ini|>ort«;d.  Ameriran.    I     Furelgn.     i 


$33,s78,495 

$8,192,009 
10,.065.2.06 
11,966,497 
13,12:3,687 
17,17:3,22:3 
18,261,367 
17,844,631 
14,066,616 
17,003,508 
20,4-31,768 


$4,49:3,917! 
5,6>3.3:35 
.0,li>0,->73 
6,741,113 

10,151,671 
7,687,363 
7,63=3,853 
8,436.427 
8,243,921 
6,831,015 


$71,178,398 

$12,876,97 
10,931,938 
12,351,626 
15.81:3,773 
21.446,378 
»4. 648^81 
20,.02 1,496 
16,32:3,112 
30,913,4001 
16.693,2391 


$12.1  UK) 
519.  ^92 
175,572 

916,-030 

202,563 

1.56:3,093 

2,:396.699 

1,620,820 

1:3,0,111 


$7,542,.0SO 

$2,960,669 

4.50,779 

66,006 

70.274 

556.622 

111,092 

1,020,609 

467,445 

2,in7,79> 

2,19s6ii3 

$148,6:33,6071  $193,025,865  $9,919,s97^ 

$20,114,271  $22,712,282  $4,087,199 

16,417,412  16,01.0,3801     l,lis,60'< 

10.326,156  7,O.0<t..037i        1.35.008 

14,143,.0():5  1.0.946.1661    2.029.195 

14,:522,685  2O.181,2.0O|    3,179.273 

14,040.449  22,(>OS,,039|     1,180,8:36 

17,869.431  2:3,899,076[ 

18,4-37.9,07  27,0.09,744 

14,4iU,915  2:V2i>9,*73 

lSt>.09.7O6  2\'^-3.0.17il 


$617,264 
S0,:556 
36.93:3 
77,238 
7,581 
158.681 
104.168 
56.559 
27,570 
47.812 


$1,214,212 

$47,949 

26,629 

46,719 

1.656,4:38 

516.783 
4.841.004 
1.051.503 
2,16.0,083 

150.129 

946.991 


798 
-3.6;i3 
44,401 
58.615 
47.397 
76,478 
8.0.651 
65,0S5 
7-3,362 
82,521 


5-38,446 

48,022 
79,:5:30 
77,127 
79,820 
91.1t^ 
96>26 
91,6*7 

108,056 
83,519 

132.323 


86,-392 

^.543 
4,610 
9.737 
11.270 
10.908 
8.708 
7.735 
6.014 


1111,449,2-33 

$267,649 
2-32.447 

2,641.0,07 
633,192 
134,8.V> 
10s,703 

l,-3.08.472 


4,726.676 
2.98:<.124 
2,l(i2,992 
"$159,:30l7435  ^04,M3Xl72  fJl^slOoT"    $6^017,(X17  ~  K2i>5,7t«6 


241,1.04 
72,2.--l 


!>9-3,012 

121,-5-34 
1.30.8tV5 
110,171 
109,-327 
121.S15 
119.729 
147,579 
116.(W2 
114.it"> 
114.,0-9 


98,957 

3»722 
12,769 
14.707 
14,683 

9.717 
12.869 
20.ti.33 
16.103 
14.752 
2,0.409 


144.S07 


$24,567,0671 
20,793,878 
24.268,292 
29,749  466 
28,296,294 
88,782,033 


$2,814,668 
1,721,441 
1,880,647 

973,8&5 
1,090,146 

497,844 


$27,a81.7-35  $29,739,124  $7,471,241 

22.515,319  24.195.914.     .5.474  496 

25.648.939  3O,8.01..O49     4.281. S68 

80.727.821  82.392,021     6,948  (>23 

29,386.440  29.009,393;    .3,76i,4rt0 

89,229,8771  45,500,393!    7.172^2 


$S(U,'^3:3 

75^.4:30 

231,90-. 

2»V.064 

2.->14 

133,133 


147.09:3 
187.965 
134,947 
212.334 
339.94a 
a»5,836 


A  A  A 
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Commercial  Decrees — Brandies. — By  a  decree  of  the  22(3 
of  September,  1S54,  all  foreign  'brandies  are  admitted  into 
France,  by  paying  a  duty  of  15  francs  per  each  hectolitre  of 
pure  alcohol. 

VTuics.— By  a  decree  of  the  5th  of  October,  1854,  all  wines, 
such  as  Madeira,  Sherry,  etc.  ("yins  de  liqueur"),  in  casks, 
leather  bottles,  or  bottles,  are  subject  to  the  importation  duty 
of  25  centimes  per  100  litres. 

Salted  Meats.— By  a  decree  of  the  5th  of  October,  1854,  a 
duty  is  fixed  upon  salted  meats,  of  50  centimes  per  100  kilo- 
grammes. 

Medicinal  Leaves, — By  a  decree  of  the  25th  of  October, 
1854,  the  importation  duty  on  medicinal  leaves  is  fixed  as 
follows :  Orange,  ivy,  (stems  and  branches  included) ;  be- 
tel ;  clove ;  senna  (leaves  and  foUienas,  whole  or  broken) ; 
and  others  not  enumerated  :  By  French  ships,  from  countries 
out  of  Europe,  free ;  by  French  ships,  from  entrepots,  10 
francs  per  100  kilogrammes ;  by  foreign  ships,  20  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes. 

The  delay  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  June,  1S55, 
concerning  divers  measures  relative  to  alimentary  products, 
is  put  oflf  till  the  31st  of  July  next  (decree  21st  of  October, 
1854).  These  measures  are  as  follows,  viz.  :  1st.  Suppression 
of  navigation  dues  (surtaxes)  upon  grain  and  flour  imported 
by  foreign  vessels.  2d.  Lowering  of  the  entry  dues  upon 
those  products  to  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  15th 
of  April,  1S32.  3d.  Keduction  to  25  centimes  for  every  100 
kilogrammes  of  the  duties  upon  rice,  dry  vegetables,  and 
oat-meal.  4th.  Prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  potatoes 
and  dry  vegetables.  5th.  Exemption  of  tonnage  duties  on 
foreign  ships  when  they  arrive  laden  with  grain,  flour,  rice, 
dry  vegetables,  oat-meal,  and  potatoes.  6th.  Facility  for  the 
same  ships  to  effect  the  transport  of  the  same  alimentary 
products  by  coasting  from  one  French  port  to  another.  7th. 
Facilities  for  foreign  ships  to  effect  the  transport  of  grains, 
Hour,  rice,  and  dry  vegetables,  between  Algeria  and  France. 
3th.  Prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  potatoes  and  dry  vege- 
tables from  Algeria  to  foreign  destinations,  and  facility  of  ex- 
pediting these  products  from  France  into  Algeria. 

Foreign  ships  to  bring  grain. — By  a  decree  of  the  19th 
September,  the  decree  of  the  23d  June,  allowing  foreign  ships 
to  bring  grain,  is  extended  to  the  -Slst  December,  1855,  and 
the  same  in  reference  to  Algerine  exportations.  By  the  de- 
cree of  the  14th  February,  1S55,  the  importation  duty  upon 
spermaceti  from  the  whale  and  cachalot  of  foreign  fisheries 
is  provisionally  established,  as  follows :  Raw :  by  French 
vessels,  from  countries  situated  beyond  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  5  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  By 
French  vessels,  from  elsewhere  out  of  Europe,  7.  50  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes.  By  French  vessels,  from  the  entrepots, 
10  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  By  foreign  vessels,  15  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes.  Pressed,  20  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grammes.    Kefined,  50  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

By  a  decree  of  February  17,  18.5.5,  it  is  provisionally  estab- 
lished, that  from  the  1st  of  March  next  the  rate  of  drawback 
allowed  on  the  exportation  of  soap  shall  be  as  follows  :  White 
or  mottled  soap,  composed  of  .ilkali  and  olive  oil,  or  of  oleag- 
inous seeds,  or  mixed  with  animal  fat ;  1st.  The  oil  entering 
by  one  half,  at  least,  in  the  mixture  of  greasy  matter, 
8.20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  2d.  The  oil  entering  for 
less  than  one  half,  0  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  Soap  of 
animal  fat:  3d.  Pure,  6  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  4th. 
Mixed  with  rosin,  6  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  Soap  of 
palm  or  cocoa  oil  mixed  with  animal  fat  or  rosin,  4  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes. 

Cocoa  tresses  or  filaments. — By  a  ministerial  decision  of 
the  22d  of  February,  1S.S5,  filaments  of  cocoa  in  the  shape  of 
tresses  or  twists  are  assimilated  to  the  coarse  tresses  for  mat- 
ting, and  admitted  as  such  at  the  duty  of  2  francs,  and  2 
francs  20  centimes,  according  to  the  mode  of  importation. 

Duties  on  wines  in  the  French  colonies. — By  a  decree  of 
the  Slst  January,  1S5.5,  "  until  otherwise  ordained,"  foreign 
wineB  of  all  kinds  imported  from  abroad  into  the  colonies  of 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Guiana,  La  IJiiunion,  and  Senegal, 
shall  pay  the  following  duties:  by  French  vessels,  25  cen- 
times per  hectolitre.  By  foreign  vessels,  5  francs  per  hecto- 
litre. 

Icaco. — By  a  ministerial  decision  of  the  15th  March,  1855, 
the  icaco  or  American  prune  will  in  future  pay  an  entry  duty 
similar  to  the  ground  and  Tanlmouna  nut,  either  1,  2,  3 
francs,  or  3  francs  50  centimes  the  100  kilogrammes,  accord- 
ing to  the  source  from  whence  it  comes  and  mode  of  importa- 
tion. 

Salted  Meats  to  tlie  French  colonies. — By  a  decree  of  the 
10th  of  March,  1855,  "salted  meats"  of  all  sorts  of  foreign 
origin,  imported  from  any  country  whatsoever,  or  by  any 
flag,  into  our  colonies  of  Martinique,  Giiadaloupe,  Guiana, 
and  La  B6union,  will  pay  on  entry  a  duty  of  50  centimes  per  100 


kUogrammes.  The  importation  of  these  same  meats,  on  the 
payment  of  a  duty  of  50  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes,  is 
also  permitted  into  St.  Louis  (Senegal),  but  by  French  vessels 
only,  either  direct  from  abroad  or  by  extraction  from  the 
entrepot  at  Goree.  Those  which  arrive  at  Senegal  under  a 
foreign  flag  will  continue  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
that  exist  at  present. 

Liqueurs  from  French  colonies. — ^By  a  decree  of  the  14th 
of  April,  1855,  the  duty  on  "liqueurs"  imported  from  the 
French  colonies  is  fixed  at  15  francs  the  hectolitre  of  liquid. 

By  a  decree  of  the  14th  of  April,  1855,  the  importation  du- 
ties on  raw  wool  are  modified  as  follows,  viz.  :  Imported  di- 
rect, by  French  ship,  from  countries  situated  beyond  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  From  Australia  and  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape,  including  Cape  Town,  present  duties. 
From  elsewhere,  in  the  grease,  10  centimes  per  kilogramme. 
Cold-washed,  in  whole  fleeces,  20  centimes  per  kilogramme. 
Oflfal  or  refuse,  10  centimes  per  kilogramme.  Hot-washed, 
in  whole  fleeces,  30  centimes  per  kilogramme.  Offal  or  ref- 
use, 15  centimes  per  kilogramme.  From  elsewhere,  present 
duties. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Potash. — By  a  decree  of  the  23d 
of  April,  1855,  the  importation  duty  on  nitrate  of  soda  and 
of  potash  is  established  as  follows :  By  French  ships,  from 
countries  situated  beyond  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1  franc  per  100  kilogrammes.  From  other  countries 
out  of  Europe,  G  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  From  entre- 
pots, 8  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  By  foreign  ships,  11 
francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Drawback  on  Nitrate  and  Sulphuric  Acids — The  pre- 
miums allowed  by  the  laws  of  Clh  May,  1S41,  and  llih  June, 
184.5,  on  exportation  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  are — ^For 
nitric  acid,  5  francs  the  100  kilogrammes  net  of  acid.  For 
sulphuric  acid,  20  centimes  the  100  kilogrammes  net  of  acid. 
Citric  Arid. — By  a  decree  of  the  23d  of  April,  1855,  all  duty 
is  taken  off  citric  acid  of  all  sorts  from  the  French  colonies. 
Foreign  Ves.sels  loading  Salt  exempt  from  Tomiage  Duty. 
— By  a  decree  dated  May  16,  1855,  the  dispositions  of  the 
ordinances  of  31st  July,  and  4th  December,  1816,  allowing 
foreign  vessels  to  load  salt  in  French  ports  when  coming 
in  ballast,  free  of  tonnage  duties,  are  extended  to  vessels 
coming  to  France  with  cargoes.  The  exemption  from  ton- 
nage duties  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt  ex- 
ported. 

Locust-trees. — By  a  decree  of  the  23d  June,  1855,  the  im- 
portation duty  on  locust-trees  is  fixed  as  follows :  By  Fi'ench 
ships,  25  centimes  the  100  kilogrammes.  By  foreign  ships,  1 
franc  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Navigation  Dues — E7:emption  to  Z\st  December,  1855. — By 
a  decree  of  the  5th  June,  1855,  the  exemption  of  navigation 
dues  accorded  up  to  the  31st  July,  1855,  on  cargoes  of  grain, 
flour,  rice,  potatoes,  and  dry  vegetables,  is  extended  to  the 
31st  December,  1S55. 

By  a  decree  of  the  14th  July,  1855,  the  regulation  for  the 
admission  of  molasses  intended  for  distillation  is  fixed  as 
follows,  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordained  :  By  French  ves- 
sels, from  French  colonies,  exempt.  By  French  vessels,  from 
the  East  Indies,  exempt.  By  French  vessels,  from  South 
America,  exempt.  By  French  vessels,  from  the  West  Indies, 
exempt.  By  French  vessels,  from  elsewhere,  2  francs  the  100 
kilogrammes.  By  foreign  vessels,  3  francs  the  100  kilo- 
grammes. 

By  a  decree  of  the  3d  October,  1854,  the  duty  then  existing 
on  the  exportation  of  leeches,  of  50  centimes  per  1000,  was 
abolished ;  and  on  the  5th,  a  duty  of  50  centimes  per  100 
kilogrammes  was  imposed  on  the  importation  of  salted  pro- 
visions. On  the  0th,  a  decree  prolonged  the  free  entry  of 
vessels  laden  with  grain,  flour,  rice,  potatoes,  and  dried 
vegetables,  from  the  31st  July,  18.54,  to  the  31st  July,  1855. 
Another  decree  dated  the  25th,  permitted  the  importation 
of  leaves  of  oranges,  ivy,  cloves,  and  senna,  intended  for 
medicinal  purposes,  free  of  duty.  On  the  26th  the  distilla- 
tion of  grain,  and  all  other  farinaceous  substances  whatsoever, 
was  prohibited  by  an  imperial  decree,  under  that  date  ;  and 
on  the  6th  November,  a  similar  decree  allowed  the  free  ad- 
mission of  quercitron  bark,  imported  by  French  vessels  from 
countries  out  of  Europe,  and  reduced  the  existing  duty  of  40 
francs  on  that  article,  arriving  by  French  vessels  from  the 
entrepots  of  Europe,  to  20  francs;  and  from  60  fr.ancs  to  30 
francs  when  imported  by  foreign  vessels  having  no  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France.  On  the  10th  November,  notice  was 
communicated  by  circular,  that,  by  a  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Belgium,  the  former  admitted  geographi- 
cal and  marine  charts,  linen,  printing-ink,  types,  thread  and 
hemp  yarn,  straw  plait,  slate,  stone,  and  other  raw  materials, 
without  a  certificite  of  origin— Belgium  conceding  to  Franco 
a  similar  privilege  on  charts,  types,  printing-ink,  clothes, 
pasteboard  in  sheets,  paper  of  all  descriptions  except  colored 
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or  morocco,  elates,  prepared  plaster,  Bordeaux,  Burfjundy, 
and  Champagne  wines,  and  also  thouc  of  Tours  and  Bayonne, 
in  cask. 

On  the  Sth  December,  a  declaration  was  promulgated  be- 
tween the  Kmperor  of  the  French  and  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
by  which  the  former  reduced  the  then  existing  duty  on  olive 
oil  (not  exceeding  ISO.OOO  kilogrammes  in  quantity),  when  im- 
ported by  French  vessels,  or  those  of  the  I'riuce  of  Monaco, 
to  a  uniform  duty  of  15  francs  per  100  kilogrammes — the 
vessels  of  the  principality  being  assimilated  to  those  of  Sar- 
dinia for  payment  of  tonnage  dues — the  duty  on  French 
wines  imported  into  the  territory  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
in  cask,  being  fixed  at  3  francs  30  centimes  per  hectolitre, 
and  at  10  centimes  in  bottle  not  containing  more  than  a  litre. 
By  another  decree,  dated  the  20th  December,  molasses  from 
the  French  colonies,  arriving  by  French  vessels,  in  admit- 
ted free;  when  imported  from  countries  out  of  Kiirope,  at  a 
duty  of  3  francs,  and  from  the  entrepots  at  a  duty  of  8  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes.  When  imported  by  foreign  vessels,  it 
is  fixed  at  13  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

On  the  6th  January  of  the  current  year,  three  decrees  were 
published ;  one  permitting  tlie  temporary  importation  of 
sheet  copper  into  France  by  French  vessels,  or  direct  from 
the  country  where  it  is  produced,  free  of  duty;  when  it  is 
intended  for  the  manufacture  of  boilers  or  machinery.  Its 
origin  must  be  certified  by  the  French  consul  at  the  place  of 
its  departure.  Immediately  on  its  arrival,  the  importer  is 
bound  to  make  a  declaration  at  the  custom-house,  of  the  num- 
ber and  weight  of  the  sheets,  as  well  as  of  their  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  The  custom-house,  after  having 
ascertained  the  correctness  of  such  declaration,  is  enjoined 
to  cause  a  stamp  to  be  put  on  each  sheet,  in  order  to  assure 
the  exportation  of  tlie  same  copper  ;  and  a  charge  of  5  cen- 
times for  stamping,  including  the  cost  of  the  stamp,  is  made 
for  every  sheet  so  stamped.  Bond  must  be  given  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  copper  imported  shall  be  used,  and  re-ex- 
ported, or  placed  in  the  public  stores  (excepting  such  parts  as 
may  remain  from  cuttings  or  corners  of  sheets,  in  which  the 
duty  must  be  paid  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  they  wore 
whole  sheets),  within  six  months ;  and  tlic  custom-house  is 
enjoined  to  assure  itself  that  the  articles  so  manufactured  arc 
equal  in  quantity,  kind,  and  quality,  so  that,  temporarily  ad- 
mitted, sheet  copper  can  only  be  exported  from  ports  or 
places  having  public  warehouses,  or  from  places  to  which 
such  articles  arc  allowed  to  be  sent  in  transit.  By  another, 
the  temporary  introduction  of  old  cast  iron  belonging  to  for- 
eign-built steamboats,  which  may  put  into  France  for  re- 
pairs, is  also  admitted  free  of  duty — the  importers  giving 
sufficient  security  for  replacing  in  the  entrepots  of  France 
within  six  months,  an  equal  quantity  of  iron,  proper  for 
ships'  use,  to  that  which  may  have  been  employed  in  such  re- 
pairs. Iron  imported  under  this  decree,  and  the  article 
manufactured  therefrom,  can  only  be  exported  from  places 
having  government  warehouses  ;  and  the  custom-house  is 
charged  to  see  that  the  iron  imported  and  not  used  be  broken 
up  in  such  way  as  to  render  it  impossible  of  being  used, 
otherwise. 

The  tliird  decree  subjects  foreign  vessels  at  the  island  of 
Senegal  to  a  simple  tax  of  50  centimes  per  ton,  witliout  the 
additional  10  per  cent.,  but  this  is  limited  to  the  port  of 
Gor6e.  A  decree  relative  to  French  and  foreign  emigration 
was  promulgated  on  the  15th  of  .January,  a  copy  of  which,  in 
eTtenso,  with  a  translation  into  English,  was  forwarded  by  me 
to  the  Department  on  the  31st  of  that  month.  A  circular, 
dated  16th  January,  exempts  from  the  tax  of  Mombafje,  or 
leading,  certain  articles  of  French  origin,  or  foreign  goods  on 
which  the  duty  imposed  by  law  has  been  paid,  when  they  are 
sent  by  water  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another,  pre- 
cautions being  taken  to  assure  the  identity  of  the  goods  on 
their  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination.  By  a  circular,  dated 
ICth  January,  the  decree  of  '20th  December,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  molasses,  extends  to  such  only  as  is 
intended  for  distillation ;  and  the  exemption  from  duty  on 
French  molasses  equally  applies  to  such  as  is  imported 
solely  for  distillation.  Molasses  so  imported  is  always  un- 
der the  surveillance  of  the  customs  till  after  its  completion 
at  the  place  of  distillation. 

By  another  circular  of  the  2"th  of  the  same  month,  alco- 
hol produced  in  Corsica,  from  the  distillation  of  the  bulbs  of 
daffodils,  figs  of  the  cactus  (prickly  pears?),  juniper  and  myr- 
tle berries,  and  all  other  si\bstanccs,  with  the  exception  of 
farinaceous  (the  distillation  from  which  substances  the  cir- 
cular coutiiuies  to  i)rohibit>,  are  added  to  the  number  of 
articles  admitted  free  of  duty.  A  decree  of  the  s;\mo  date 
modifies  the  duty  on  juniper  and  myrtle  berries,  and  also  on 
table-fruits,  and  equalizes  the  duty  on  the  bulbs  of  daffodils 
and  figs  of  cactus.  By  a  decree  of  the  3lst  of  January,  for- 
eign wines  of  every  description  are  admitted  into  the  islands 


of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Guiana,  La  Reunion,  and  Senegal 
subject  to  a  duty,  when  Imported  by  French  ships,  of  25 
centimes  per  hectolitre,  and  to  that  of  5  francs  when  im- 
ported by  foreign  vessels.  A  circular  of  the  Ist  of  February 
exempts  from  examination,  at  the  custom-houses  of  France, 
the  baggage  of  foreigners  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  to  em- 
bark for  places  abroad  ;  and  a  decree  of  the  10th  allows  the 
free  importation  of  salt  (foreign*  intended  for  the  mackerel 
fishery,  which  heretofore  was  confined  to  that  of  France,  from 
the  15th  February  of  every  year;  and  another  decree  of 
the  14th  extends  the  period  for  its  introduction  from  the  let 
of  March  to  the  15th  of  June;  previously  to  the  date  of  that 
decree,  it  was  only  admitted  between  the  10th  of  March  and 
the  15th  of  June.  A  decree  of  the  14th  of  February  imposes 
a  duty  on  sperm  or  whale  oil,  imported  in  French  ships,  from 
countries  beyond  Ciipes  Horn  and  Good  Hope,  of  .5  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes  on  the  gross  weight ;  from  other  countries 
than  K.urope,  7.M  francs,  and  by  foreign  vessels,  15  francs 
per  lf)0  kilogrammes.  By  another  decree  of  the  same  date, 
flour  from  Algeria  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into  all  parts  of 
the  empire. 

On  the  ITtli  of  February  a  decree  was  issned  granting  a 
drawback  of  8.20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  on  white  or 
mottled  soap,  composed  of  alkali  and  olive  oil,  or  from  vege- 
table oil,  entering  for  at  least  one  half  in  such  comporition,  or 
for  less  than  half  if  mixed  with  animal  substances.  On  soap 
made  wholly  from  animal  substances,  a  drawback  of  6  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes  is  allowed,  and  4  francs  per  lW*kilo- 
grammes  on  soap  made  from  palm  or  cocoa  oil,  mixed  with 
animal  substances  or  rosin.  A  circular  of  the  2Sth  of  Febru- 
ary specifies  the  objects  which  shall  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Spain  on  the 
liith  November,  18.5.3,  which  are  books,  dramatic  and  musical 
compositions,  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  lithographs, 
sculptures,  geographical  maps,  and  all  other  similar  produc- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  works  of  art  applicable  to  agri- 
culture and  industrial  manufactures:  prohibits  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  works  of  either  in  the  country  of  the  other,  and 
indicates  the  ports  in  France  by  which  alone  such  works  can 
be  introduced.  A  decree  of  the  10th  of  March  authorizes  the 
introduction  into  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Cayenne,  and  Jji 
Reunion,  of  salted  provisions  of  every  kind,  from  whatever 
country  or  under  whatever  flag  they  maybe  imported,  on  the 
payment  of  an  inward  duty  of  50  centimes  per  1(¥)  kilo- 
grammes. The  same  provisions  are  allowed  to  be  introduced 
into  Senegal  (St.  Louis),  at  the  same  duty,  if  imported  by 
French  vessels,  whether  from  foreign  countries  or  from  the 
entrepot  at  Goree.  No  change  is  made  in  the  law  actually  in 
existence,  with  respect  to  provisions  arriving  at  Senegal  un- 
der a  foreign  flag. 

A  decree  of  the  14th  of  April  modifies  the  inward  duty  on 
wools,  arriving  direct  from  countries  situated  beyond  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  imported  by  French 
vessels,  but  leaving  the  duty  actually  existing  unchanged 
when  imported  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Another  de- 
cree of  the  same  date  repeals  the  export  duty  of  5  centimes 
per  100  kilogrammes  on  lime  ;  and  by  another  decree,  under 
the  same  date,  the  duty  on  liqueurs  imported  from  the  French 
colonies  is  fixed  at  15  francs  per  hectolitre  of  liquid. 

On  the  23d  of  April  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent  for  loss 
in  weight,  whether  from  water  or  decay,  was  authorized  by 
decree  on  refined  salt,  if  imported  by  sea  and  shipped  in 
bulk  at  the  place  of  production  ;  and  a  second  decree  of  the 
same  date  establishes  the  inward  duty  on  nitrates  of  soda  and 
potashes  arriving  by  French  vessels  from  countries  situated 
beyond  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  1  franc 
per  100  kilogrammes;  from  places  in  Europe,  6  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes;  from  entrepots S  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Citric  acids  of  all  sorts  imported  from  the  colonies  of 
France,  in  French  ships,  are  admitted  free  of  duty  ;  by  for- 
eign vessels,  at  a  duty  of  11  francs  per  10<1  kilogrammes. 

A  premium  or  bounty  of  6  francs  is  allowed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  every  100  kilogrammes  of  net  nitric  acid,  and  one  of 
20  centimes  on  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  24th  of  April  a  circn- 
i  lar  was  issned  authorizing  the  temporary  free  admission  into 
I  France  of  machinery,  glass  (for  resilvering>,  bronzes,  .ind 
I  other  similar  works,  and  books,  when  imported  separately, 
or  in  small  quantities,  for  the  puniose  of  being  repaired  or 
finished,  on  condition  of  their  being  re-exported  within  ris 
months.  By  a  decree  of  the  2Sth  of  April,  iron  work,  in 
bars  or  sheets  (without  distinction  of  origin>  fit  for  the  con- 
struction of  edifices  or  dwelling-hoii'jos.  is  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  Senegal  by  French  vess«-ls,  free  of  dnty,  whether 
coming  from  the  entrepots  of  the  metropolis  or  that  of  Go- 
ree. Another  decree,  of  the  same  date,  fixes  the  duty  on  old 
worn-out  type  at  5  francs  per  ItW  kilogrammes.  An  arrftr  of 
May  5th  orders  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  all  cold 
pieces  of  the  value  of  10  frmncs,  bearing  the  effigy  of  thfl 
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present  emperor,  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  October,  1855. 
By  ordonnance  of  the  31st  July  and  4tU  December,  1S16,  all 
vessels  arriving  in  France,  in  ballast,  to  take  in  salt,  were  ex- 
empted from  tonnage  dues.  By  a  decree  of  the  16th  of  May, 
1855,  foreign  vessels  arriving  with  cargo  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ilege, but  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt  taken  by 
them  ;  and  by  a  circular  of  the  2d  of  June  the  export  duty 
on  salt  is  suppressed. 

Alcohol  distilled  from  daffodils  in  Algiera  is  admitted  into 
France  free  of  duty,  by  decree  of  May  23d.  By  a  decree  of  the 
2d  of  June,  the  delay  fixed  for  the  introduction  of  provisions 
into  Franc  >  is  prolonged  to  the  31st  of  December,  1855;  by 
another  of  the  5th,  the  free  admission  of  ships  importing 
grain,  flour,  rice,  etc.,  is  extended  ;  and  by  a  circular  of  the 
11th,  the  exportation  of  these  articles  is  prohibited  during 
the  same  period.  A  decree  of  the  23d  of  June  accords  the 
privilege  of  transporting  grain  and  flour  between  Algeria  and 
France  to  foreign  vessels,  having  left  their  port  of  loading  on 
or  before  the  31st  December,  1855.  By  another  decree  of  the 
same  date  the  exportation  '  f  corn  and  barley  from  Algeria, 
to  foreign  countries  is  prohibited,  and  by  a  third  decree,  the 
importation  of  carol  beans  by  French  vessels  is  admitted  at 
a  duty  of  25  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes,  and  of  1  franc 
per  foreign  vessels.  A  decree  of  the  7th  July  admits,  free  of 
duty,  vanilla,  imported  by  French  vessels  arriving  direct 
from  the  French  colonies,  Cayenne  and  Mayottel.  A  circu- 
lar of  10th  July  imposes  a  double  dtcime  on  the  amount  of 
all  government  taxes,  to  remain  in  force  till  the  1  st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1S5S;  increases  the  excise  consumption  duty  on  bran- 
dies, spirits,  liquors,  and  brandy  fruits,  from  34  francs  to  50 
francs  per  hectolitre  of  alcohol,  and  from  50  francs  to  66 
francs,  exclusive  of  the  double  dOcime,  the  tax  on  these  ar- 
ticles on  their  admission  into  Paris,  and  further  imposes  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  receipts  of  passenger  money  by 
railroad,  and  also  on  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  fast  or  ex- 
press trains.  By  a  decree  of  the  14th  July,  molasses  imported 
for  distillation  by  French  vessels  from  the  colonies  of  France, 
India,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  is  admitted 
free  of  duty,  and  from  other  ports  at  a  duty  of  2  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes.  "When  imported  by  foreign  vessels,  the 
duty  is  3  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

A  decree  of  the  16th  July  makes  many  changes  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  tariff  of  duties.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be 
imbodied  in  this  communication.  They  will  no  doubt  be 
published  in  one  of  the  supplements  to  the-  general  tariff, 
which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  when  published, 
with  any  others  which  may  have  preceded  it,  or  by  .which  it 
may  have  been  followed.  The  avowed  object  of  these  modi- 
fications is  to  give  additional  encouragement  to  its  maritime 
commerce  by  the  total  repeal  of  duty  on  the  raw  material  of 
certain  articles — the  produce  of  distant  countries — when  im- 
ported direct  by  French  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  progress  of  their  own  manufactures,  and  by  totally 
repealing  the  duty  on  certain  articles  of  small  productive 
revenue.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  modifications 
is  the  alteration  of  the  duty  on  caoutchouc.  The  duty  on 
this  article  of  20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  is  continued  when 
it  is  melted  solely  for  articles  of  manufacture.  Until  the 
publication  of  this  decree,  when  other  substances  were  mixed 
with  caoutchouc,  or  gutta  percha,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  color  or  adding  strength  to  the  article  manufactured, 
the  duty  was  200  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  This  tax  is 
now  reduced  to  50  francs.  The  duty  of  200  francs  will  in 
future  be  payable  only  on  articles  composed  of  caoutchouc  or 
gutta  percha,  with  which  other  substances  are  combined, 
and  when  intended  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  being 
melted.  A  decree  of  the  31st  August  accords  the  free  ad- 
mission of  game,  poultry,  and  shell-fish  (tortue) ;  and  one  of 
the  22d  September  prolongs  to  the  31st  December,  1850,  the 
exemption  from  tonnage  duty  of  all  vessels  laden  with  grain, 
flour,  rice,  potatoes  and  dried  vegetables. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  meals  in  France  has  been 
very  great  since  1843;  so  much  so,  that  general  complaint 
exists  on  the  subject.  From  1852  to  1854  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  price  from  40  to  45  per  cent.  The  attention  of 
the  government  of  France  having  been  called  to  this  fact,  its 
efforts  have  been  not  only  to  prevent  a  further  increase,  but 
to  effect  a  diminution  from  present  prices.  To  this  end  the 
tariffs  have  been  revised,  and  very  great  reductions  have 
been  made  upon  the  importationof  foreign  cattle,  to  wit:  from 
$10  23  to  74  cents  a  head  on  beef,  etc.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
direct  attention  of  the  people  of  France  has  been  called  to 
the  use  of  salt  meat,  and  the  experiment  of  opening  the  mar- 
ket is  being  made  with  much  success.  The  duty  upon  this  ar- 
ticle has  been  successively  reduced  from  $5  5S  to  $3  72,  to 
$1  86,  and  in  the  month  of  October  last,  to  'Ji  cents  the  221 
pounds,  or  100  kilogrammes.  Under  these  reductions  there 
has  been  an  astonishing  development  in  its  importation.     In 


18.54  the  importation  of  meats,  fresh  and  salt,  reached  only 
3527  quintaux,  or  777,844  58-100  pounds ;  while  in  the  first 
month  of  the  present  year,  the  importation  has  reached 
3720  quintaux,  being  more  than  in  the  whole  year  of  1852 
by  203  quintaux,  or  44,769  62-100  pounds.  I  transmit  here- 
with an  extract  from  the  Echo  d'Agrical,  showing  the  usual 
mode  of  importing  salt  meats,  with  the  respective  values  of 
the  several  qualities  :  "  Prime  pork  is  the  most  common  kind 
in  brine  of  gray  salt;  barrels  of  SSl^lbs.  gross,  or  198  90-100 
lbs-  net ;  value  from  $14  80  to  $15  81  the  barrel.  Mess  pork 
is  little  imported  and  does  not  find  a  sale,  being  too  fat. 
Prime  mess,  first  quality,  preserved  in  brine  with  white  salt, 
from  lean  hogs,  is  from  $18  60  to  $19  53  per  barrel.  Hams 
salted,  sugared,  and  smoked,  sustain  a  comparison  with  the 
best  we  have  in  Europe,  and  find  a  ready  sale.  Shoulders, 
dry  salted,  find  a  good  deal  of  favor  in  France.  They  come 
in  dry  barrels,  of  994  40-100  lbs.  net ;  value  from  $13  60  to 
$19  53  the  221  lbs.,  or  100  kilogrammes.  Lard  comes  in  bar- 
rels of  265  20-100  lbs.,  or  in  firkins  of  46  62-100  lbs.  net ; 
value  $13  the  llOJ  lbs.,  or  50  kilogrammes."  The  foregoing 
extract  will  indicate  the  kinds,  manner  of  importation,  and 
values,  for  the  benefit  of  importers.  By  a  decree  of  the  10th 
of  this  month  (March)  the  rates  of  duties  on  salt  meats  into 
the  French  colonies  have  been  reduced  as  follows:  Into  Mar- 
tinique, Gaudaloupe,  Guiana,  and  La  Reunion,  salt  meats  of 
foreign  make,  from  whatever  country  imported,  and  under 
whatsoever  flag,  will  pay  a  duty  of  50  centimes  (9f  cents) 
per  kilogramme,  or  221  lbs.  The  same  duty  is  required  at 
St.  Louis,  Senegal,  but  only  when  imported  in  French  bot- 
toms, either  directly  from  abroad,  or  by  extraction  from  the 
entrepot  of  Goree.  Those  meats  imported  into  Senegal,  un- 
der a  foreign  flag,  are  charged  the  duty  in  force  before  the 
decree. 

French  Colonies. 


French  Colonies. 

Sq.  miles. 

Population. 

AsrA. — Pondicberry,  in  the  Cavnatic ; 

• 

Karikal  in  Tanjore  ;  Mache 

on  the  Malabar  coast ;  the  fac- 

tories of  Yamaon  and  Chan- 

dernagore,  in  Beno-al ;  etc.. . 

245 

167,790 

Africa.— The  establishments  on  the 

Senegal,  with  the  Islands  of 

St.  Louis  and  Goree 

19,673 

The  Island  de  la  Keunion 

(Bourbon),     106,082 ;      Ste. 

Maiie   at  Madagascar,  5,000 

inhabitants,  etc 

54 

111,682 

Algerie,    in    1S52  —  Euro- 

peans,  1.34,115;    natives,    in 

184;^,  82,423 

5,000 

216,538 

Amekica. — West  Indies — The    lesser 

Antilles,  Martinique,  121,146; 

Guadaloupe,  St.  Martin,  Ma- 

rie, Galante,  Desirade,   and 

the  gioup  called  the  Saintes, 

ia4,.544 

635 

255,689 

South  America — A  part  of 

Guiana,   with  the  Island  of 

Cayenne 

518 

22,010 

North  America— The  Isls. 

of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 

near  Newfoundland 

7 

1,338 

Pacific  Ocean. — 

The  Marquesas.  |t^,^-rfn 

^'li"" f  1841 

24 

20,200 

New  Caledonia.. do.  in  1853. 
Total 

6,488 

814,925 

In  Africa  the  French  possess  Goroe  and  some  facto- 
ries near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  In  the  East  they 
have  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  Pondicherr}',  Chander- 
nagore,  and  some  smaller  factories  on  the  mainland  of 
India  ;  and  their  vessels  are,  like  the  Americans,  ad- 
mitted to  trade  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  other  Brit- 
ish settlements,  on  payment  of  moderate  dues.  The 
retention  of  the  Mauritius  by  England,  at  the  peace  of 
1814,  deprived  them  of  the  great  receptacle  for  their 
privateers  in  the  East ;  and  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  they  retain  nothing  since  the  cession  of  Lou- 
isiana to  the  United  States  in  1803.  Since  1841,  when 
the  sovereign  of  tlie  island  of  ISIayotte  i)laced  himself 
under  the  protection  of  France,  this  island,  situated  at 
tlie  extremity  of  the  Jlozambique  Channel,  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  French  settlement.  Mayotte 
is  capable  of  feeding  a  population  of  20,000  souls,  and 
of  regularly  furnishing  provisions  to  a  squadron  of 
ships.     France  also  possesses  an  establishment  in  Aus- 
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tralia,  for  since  the  22(1  of  March  1854,  Captain  Du- 
bouzet  has  been  commandant  of  the  Marchesas  and 
imperial  commissary  at  the  Society  Islands  and  New 
Caledonia.  There  is  also  an  unimportant  French  set- 
tlement at  Madagascar,  and  an  attempt  at  a  penal  col- 
ony has  been  made  at  Guiana,  where,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  French  government,  political  prisoners  have 
been  mixed  with  tlie  refuse  of  the  galleys.  In  the 
seas  of  Europe,  Corsica  is  almost  the  only  insular  pos- 
session of  the  French.  They  have  no  great  maritime 
fortresses,  like  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  and  no  dependen- 
cies of  the  nature  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Commerce,  etc. — The  commerce  of  France  with  her 
colonies  is  regulated  l)y  the  same  narrow  maxims  as 
the  other  branches  of  her  foreign  trade.  The  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  are  mutually  bound  to  trade 
exclusively  with  eacli  other.  The  staple  7)roduce  of 
the  French  West  India  cohmies,  as  well  as  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  in  the  East,  is  sugar  ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
price  of  this  article  in  the  European  markets  will  not 
repay  the  expense  of  its  cultivation  in  those  countries. 
The  colonists,  therefore,  insist  that  all  otlier  sugars 
shall  be  excluded  bj'  heavy  duties  from  the  markets  of 
France  ;  tliat  they  sliall  have  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  supph'ing  these  markets  ;  and  on  a  complaint  that 
the  duties  imposed  on  foreign  sugars  were  not  high 
enough  to  give  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
an  additional  duty  was,  in  1822,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  director-general  of  the  customs,  imposed  on  all 
foreign  sugars.  In  return,  France  possesses  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  supplying  the  colonies  with  all  the 
manufactures  and  other  European  goods  which  they 
require.  On  this  principle  of  mutual  monopoly  the 
trade  is  now  conducted.  The  effect  of  this  system  is 
to  levy  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  France,  in  order  to 
indemnify  the  colonists  for  the  losses  which  they  incur 
in  carrying  on  an  unprofitable  trade.  They  can  not 
furnish  a  supply  of  sugar  to  France  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  the  European  market ;  and  the  price  must 
therefore  be  artificially  raised  in  that  countrj^,  in  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  their 
estates  ;  while,  on  the  otiicr  hand,  they  are  not  at  lib- 
erty to  buy  the  goods  which  they  require  in  the  cheap- 
est market,  liut  must  take  them  at  whatever  price  they 
can  be  afforded  bj^  the  mother  countrj'. 

Another  evil  of  this  colonial  monopoly  is,  that  the 
colonies  supply  more  sugar  than  France  can  consume. 
But  it  can  not  be  sold  in  other  countries  at  the  price 
which  is  paid  to  the  colonies  by  the  mother  countrv ; 
and  hence  it  becomes  necessarj'  to  find  out  the  means 
of  forcing  a  sale  of  the  surplus  which  can  not  be  con- 
sumed at  home.  A  bounty  is  accordingly  granted  on 
all  sugar  exported  from  France;  and  in  1^31,' while 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  sugar  produced  £l,f!3(),- 
030,  there  was  paid  back  for  Iwunties  41483,95],  which 
was  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  gross  receipts.  The 
loss  which  France  has  incurred  since  the  peace  of  1814 
by  this  erroneous  system  is  estimated  in  "  Bowring 
and  Villiers'  Report,"  at  £40,000,000  sterling  ;  and  in 
return  for  these  great  sacrifices,  the  colonies  afford  but 
a  limited  demand  for  tiie  manufactures  of  the  mother 
country  ;  in  1852,  it  amounted  to  23,482,000  kilogram- 
mes; in  1853,  to  2i;,481,000  kilogrammes;  in  1854,  to 
33,297,000  kilogrammes. 

Colonieg. — The  colonial  possessions  of  France  are 
quite  unsuited  to  her  greatness  in  other  respects.  The 
insurrection  engendered  hy  the  first  Revolution  de- 
prived her  of  tlie  western  half  of  St.  Domingo,  a  rich 
and  beautiful  territory,  containing  formerly  more  ne- 
groes, and  exporting  more  produce,  than  all  tlie  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  together.  The  Frendi  goveniment 
seems  to  have  relinquislunl  the  hope  of  regaining  tliis 
country,  at  least  by  military  means,  and  to  limit  its 
ambition  to  tlie  remaining  colonies,  Martinique,  Guad- 
aloupe,  Cayenne,  in  the  ^\'est  Imiies.  Tiie  first  two 
are,  like  most  of  our  West  India  islands,  cultivated  to  I 
a  considerable  extent,  but  capable  of  much  improve-  1 


ment.  The  petty  island  of  Marie  Galante  is  in  a 
similar  state  ;  but  Cayenne  forms  a  part  of  a  most  ex- 
tensive traft,  of  wliich  one  comer  only  Ls  as  yet  ren- 
dered productive,  and  which  may  eventually  J>ecome 
a  great  settlement ;  though  on  the  score  of  health  it  is 
as  unpromising  as  the  adjacent  colonies  of  Demerara 
and  Surinam.  Before  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo  the 
annual  import  into  P'rance  amounted  to  70,000  hhds. 
of  muscovado  or  brown  sugar,  00,000  hhds.  clayed, 
and  nearly  20,000  of  fine  clayed.  Of  this  ver}-  large 
supply  there  were  exported  nearly  40,000  hhds.  of 
browTi,  and  above  C0,000  hhds.  of  clayed,  forming, 
exclusively  of  any  duty,  an  annual  value  of  between 
£2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  sterling,  and  affording  a 
most  acceptable  exchange  for  a  number  of  im\x>Tted 
commodities.  The  sugar  thus  imported  from  St.  Do- 
mingo has  long  been  lost  to  France,  no  sugar  being 
now  exported  from  that  countr}'. 

Alffiers. — Among  the  colonies  of  France  is  Algeria, 
which  the  government  has  retained  since  its  conquest 
in  18.30.  Of  this  dependency'  Algiers  is  the  capital, 
the  seat  of  government,  of  a  prefecture,  and  of  a  bish- 
op's see  since  18.38.  Algiers  also  posses.ses  a  govern- 
ment printing-office,  an  academy  of  public  instruction, 
a  court  of  appeal,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tribu- 
nal, and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  A  bank  has  been 
recently  established.  Several  newspapers  are  pnl>- 
lished  at  Algiers.  The  Monitevr  of  Algiers  is  the  offi- 
cial paper.  There  is  also  the  Akhhar.  the  Moharher, 
the  official  journal  in  Araliic,  the  Atlas,  etc. 

The  population  of  Algiers,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turns, amounted  to  55,682  P^uropeans,  of  whom  23,147 
were  French,  and  24,996  natives,  of  whom  17,858  were 
Mussulmans,  1380  negroes,  and  5758  Jews.  A  Protes- 
tant church  was  commenced  in  Algiers  in  1843  and 
finished  in  1845.  There  are  at  Algiers  four  large 
mosques  and  about  thirtj-  lesser  ones,  two  great  and 
twelve  lesser  synagogues.  There  are  few  manufac- 
tories in  the  capital  unless  of  silks,  carpetings,  woolen 
tissues,  fire-arms,  saddlerj',  jewelry,  leather,  etc. 
From  the  last  published  official  retams  there  entered 
Algiers  within  the  year  2279  ships,  measuring  209,642 
tons ;  of  these  255  were  government  vessels,  1134 
French  commercial  bottoms,  and  120  native ;  the  re- 
maining vessels  were  under  foreign  fiags.  There 
sailed  outward  from  Algiers,  in  the  last  year  of  which 
we  have  any  official  records,  2297  ships  measuring 
208,319  tons.  Of  these  249  were  government  ships, 
1148  French  ships,  and  117  native.  By  a  decree  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French,  a  Iwurse  was  created 
at  Algiers  on  the  16th  of  April,  1852.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed account,  see  Algiees. 

General  Trade  of  Feasce  witu  its  Colonies. 


Coloniea. 


Year,  i  Importalion*.  ExporUtiooa. 

Martinujue I  1S58  I  £652,«1  I  £765,577 

CuaiKiloupe^ I  1S53  i  428,655  '  570,4.94 

Bourbon i  1858  I  851.M7  !  6*4,94€ 

Sonogal ;  ls53  I  2S7.2iM>  ;  9&>jm 

Caveiine '  1^53  56.S:5S  lM,iil4 

In(^ia 11853  669,723  '  21,3^ 

Alffiers |  1S58  I  1,182.804  [  3^695.966 

6t  rierre&Miqaclon.JUst  ld53  I  ,817,031  i  27is6:37 

^*!l^^clr°".':'°!^..^!*.'t|^*^  '  ^^^  !  ^-^ 


The  trade  to  Bourlwin  island,  Guiana,  Martinique, 
and  (iuadaloupe,  out  and  home,  emploved  in  1848,  492 
ships;  in  1849,  541;  1850,  486;  1851.602:  1852.  677; 
1853,  583.  The  mean  of  the  first  five  ye.ars,  560  ves- 
sels. 

The  trade  to  Algiers,  Senegal,  India.  Madagascar, 
out  and  home,  in  184*«,  1843  vessels  ;  1849,  19;i8  :  1850, 
1902;  1851,  2194;  1852,  2443;  1853,  2177;  me.an  of 
the  first  five  years,  20(>4. 

.\ll  along  the  north  coast  of  France,  the  fisheries 
consist  of  cihI.  mackerel,  herrings,  and  pilchard*.  On 
the  .\tlantic,  and  still  more  on  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  caught  great  quantities  of  sardines,  a  fish 
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i)f  passage,  which  appears  periodically  in  shoals,  like 
the  herring.  The  fisherj'  of  sardines  is  said  to  give 
emploj'ment  to  3000  seamen,  and  the  sales  resulting 
from  the  produce  amount  to  between  3,000,000  and 
4,000,000  of  francs.  The  tunnj-,  a  fish  not  known  in 
northern  latitudes,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  early  part  of  summer.  It  varies  in  weight  from 
10  to  25  pounds,  and  is  in  like  manner  caught  in  shoals. 
These  home  fisheries,  little  calculated  for  forming 
seamen,  have  been  left  to  their  natural  progress,  while 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made  bj'  government  to 
extend  the  fisherj'  in  America ;  a  design  favored  hj 
the  early  possession  bj-  France  of  Newfoundland  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  by  the  long  peace  that  followed  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  Toward  the  middle  of  last  century 
the  French  fisheries  in  America  emploj-ed  annually 
about  5000  seamen  ;  but  the  unsuccessful  contest  with 
England  in  1756  reduced  them  greatly,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  principal  station.  Cape  Breton.  The 
peace  of  1783  was  concluded  under  better  auspices. 
The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  the  rights  of 
fishing  and  of  drj-ing  fish  from  the  Cape  St.  John  to 
Cape  Ray.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  her  rights 
were  subsequently  recognized,  by  tlie  treaties  of  1802 
and  1814,  at  3  leagues'  distance  from  the  coasts  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain ;  but  within  the  gulf,  at  a  distance 
of  15  leagues  from  Isle  Koyale,  and  30  leagues  from 
New  Brunswick. 

Foreign  CouiiEECE  op  France  with  hek  Colonies  and 
THE  Fishing  Banks. 


Years. 

ENTERED.                                             1 

FRENCH. 

FOREIGN. 

TOTAL. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels.  1  Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1853 
1S54 
1855 

1853 

1854 
1855 

9,210 
9,307 
9,574 

6,625 

5,726 
5,756 

1,065,688 

1,131,702 
1,247,462 

796,.S50 
796,713 
934,598 

11,569   1,685,011 
10,982   1,606,837 
13,442   2,057,813 

CLEARED. 
8,856  11,058,315 
7,919  jl,0o9,.59-2 
8,054  11,100,057 

20,779 
20,289 
23,016 

15,481 
13,645 
13,810 

2,750.699 
2,73S,.539 
3,304,765 

1,854,665 
1,856,305 
2,034,655 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  French  fisheries, 
enormous  pecuniarj'  sacrifices  have  been  made.  By 
the  law  of  the  22d  of  July  1851,  bounties  are  granted 
to  the  fisheries  till  1861,  at  the  rate  of  120  francs  the 
ton.  A  ship  of  600  tons  thus  receives  72,000  francs 
bounty,  which  would  be  2000  to  3000  francs  per  man. 
The  only  time  they  were  ever  in  a  prosperous  state 
was,  not  when  they  were  protected  by  the  artificial 
encouragement  of  the  mother  countrj^,  but  when  the 
French  colonists,  being  in  possession  of  a  large  tract 
of  the  American  sea-coast,  were  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  trust  to  prudence  and  economy  alone  for  the 
success  of  their  adventures.  During  the  session  1833 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  committee,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  this  subject,  made  their  report. 

French  Fisheries. — High  bounties  have,  since  the 
year  1767,  been  paid  to  those  owning  sliips,  and  to  men 
employed  in  tlie  French  fisheries.  In  pursuance  of 
ordinances  dated  the  24th  of  June,  and  !)tli  and  12th 
of  Jul}',  1851,  the  following  bounties  were  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  tlie  French  fisheries.  They 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1852,  and  are 
to  remain  in  force  imtil  the  30th  June,  1861 : 

"  Cod-Jisherij . — Premiums  fur  Chart eriiuj  and  Equip- 
ping Vessels. — For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
having  drying  or  curing  grounds,  whether  on  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Saint  Pierre  or  Miquelon,  or 
upon  the  great  Newfoundland  Bank,  50  francs.  For 
every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  not  having  drying 
or  curing  grounds,  in  the  Icelandic  Seas,  50  francs. 
For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  not  having 
drying  or  curing  grounds,  on  the  great  Newfoundland 
Bank,  30  francs.  For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisli- 
eries  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  15  francs. 

'^Bounties  on  the  Produce  of  Fisheries. — On  the  im- 


portation into  the  French  colonies,  whether  in  America 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  every 
quintal  of  dried  codfish,  the  produce  of  French  fisher- 
ies on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Saint  Pierre,  or 
Miquelon,  or  which  may  be  taken  from  entrepots  in 
France,  20  francs.  On  the  importation  into  the  above 
colonies,  of  every  quintal  of  dried  codfish,  the  pro- 
duce of  French  fisheries,  if  the  fish  shall  be  exported 
from  the  French  ports  without  having  been  there 
warehoused,  16  francs.  On  every  quintal  of  dried 
codfish,  the  produce  of  the  Franch  fisheries,  and  im- 
ported direct  from  the  same  or  from  French  entrepots, 
into  such  foreign  Mediterranean  ports  (except  tliose  of 
Sardinia  and  Algeria)  in  which  a  French  consul  may 
reside,  16  francs.  On  everj-  quintal  of  dried  codfish, 
the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries,  forwarded  direct 
either  from  those  fisheries  or  from  French  ports,  and  im- 
ported into  Sardinian  and  Algerian  ports,  12  francs. 
For  everj'  quintal  of  cod-sounds  that  the  fishing-vessels 
maj'  bring  into  France,  the  produce  of  their  fishery, 
20  francs." 

Vessels  departing  for  the  fisheries  with  drying 
grounds,  whether  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
Saint  Pierre,  Miquelon,  or  the  great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, shall  have  a  crew  whose  minimum  is  to  be 
fixed  bj-  a  royal  ordinance. 

Whale-Jishery. — The  bounties  granted  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  24th  June,  and  9th  and  12th  July,  1851, 
for  the  encouragement  of  tlie  whale-fisheries,  shall  be 
fixed  as  follows,  to  date  from  the  1st  January-,  1852, 
and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  30th  June,  1861 : 

"  Bounties  on  the  Departure  of  Vessels. — For  every 
ton  of  shipping  outward  bound,  ■with  crews  composed 
entirely  of  French  sailors,  70  francs ;  and  for  vessels 
with  crews  composed  partly  of  French  and  foreign 
sailors,  agreeabty  to  the  provision  that  the  foreigners 
exceed  not  one  third  either  of  the  officers  or  crew,  48 
francs. 

^^  Bounties  on  the  Return  of  Vessels. — On  each  ton  of 
shipping  where  the  crew  is  composed  entirely  of 
French  sailors,  50  francs.  On  each  ton  of  shipping 
with  a  mixed  crew,  24-5  francs." 

Under  the  conditions  that  the  vessels  shall  have 
fished  either  beyond  Cape  Horn,  or  to  the  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  far  as  62°  of  latitude,  and  shall 
have  been  out  at  least  16  months.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  vessels  especially 
manned  for  the  sperm-whale  (cachalot^  fishery,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  after  they  have  been  at  sea  for  the  space  of 
at  least  30  months,  and  during  which  time  they  may  have 
reached  as  far  as  28°  of  north  latitude,  an  additional 
bounty  of  15  francs  upon  the  sperm  oil,  etc.,  AN'hich 
tliey  shall  bring  home.  The  bounty  on  the  produce 
will  onlj'  be  accorded  for  an  amount  not  exceeding 
600  tons. 

Colonial  Tariffs. — The  navigation  between  France 
and  her  colonies  is  confined  to  French  vessels  measur- 
ing not  less  than  40  tons,  in  which  the  officers,  and  at 
least  three  fourths  of  the  crew  are  French. 

French  Guiana  {Cayemv'). — The  tarifl:"  of  this  colony 
is  established  by  decrees  of  the  local  authoritj',  sanc- 
tioned by  the  metropolitan  government. 

Duties  on  Imports. — French  merchandise  (with  the 
exception  of  that  admitted  free),  imported  direct  from 
ports  of  France  or  her  colonies,  in  French  bottoms, 
pays  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Foreign  merchandise 
(with  the  exception  of  that  admitted  free)  permitted 
to  be  imported,  both  under  Frencli  and  foreign  flags, 
viz. : 

"Beef,  salted;*  butter;  codfish,  green,  dried,  and 
salted ;  fish-oil ;  wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  and  corn  meal ; 
lard  ;  vegetables,  fresh  and  dry  ;  lime,  slacked  ;  salt 
pork  ;  rice  ;  salt ;  staves  ;  stone  coal ;  tallow,  and  tal- 
low candles  ;  tobacco,  in  leaves  ;  whalebone  and  whale- 


*  By  a  late  decree,  salted  provisions  under  all  flags  and 
from  all  countries  pay  50  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes. 
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oil ;  wood,  and  pitch-pine,  pay  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
All  articles  not  enumerated  above,  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem." 

The  following  articles  are  prohibited  importation 
for  consumption,  and  are  only  admitted  in  entrepot 
((Hfrcpijt  Jictif  ).* 

"  From  French  Coloniat  in  French  Vessels. — Cocoa, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  coffee ;  cotton,  raw ;  indigo,  and 
l)repared  roucou  ;  all  spirituous  liquors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  brandy,  French  and  Martinique  cordials ; 
Kirschenwasser  and  gin  ;  nutmegs,  pepper ;  sugar, 
raw  and  whitened,  and  wool. 

"  From  Foreifjn  Countries  and  in  Foreign  Vessels. — 
Clothes,  ready  made,  comprising  hats  and  all  articles  for 
the  feet;  cotton,  sjjun ;  gunpowder;  sugar,  refined; 
tissues  of  cotton,  sili<,  wool,  and,  hemp." 

The  following  articles  are  admitted  free  of  duty, 
witliout  reference  to  their  source,  imder  all  flags  : 

"Animals,  living;  agricultural  instruments  im- 
ported for  trial  ;  machines,  and  similar  articles 
necessary-  for  colonial  industry ;  specimens  of  nat- 
ural history ;  precious  metals  in  bullion  and  coin  ; 
quick-lime." 

liy  French  Vessels  A  rrivinfj  Direct  from  France. — 
Utensils  and  implemants  of  husbandry,  especially 
shovels,  hoes,  hatchets,  plows,  pruning-hooks,  and 
harrows  ;  salt  beef ;  boilers  for  sugar  factories  ;  cod- 
fish and  other  salted  fish  ;  flour  and  all  other  farina- 
ceous provisions  ;  vegetaltles,  fresh  and  dry;  salt  pork, 
red  herrings. 

Duties  on  Exjwrts. — All  products  of  the  colony  (ex- 
cept those  which  are  free)  exported  to  France  or  to 
French  colonies,  in  French  vessels,  ^  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. The  same  exported  to  foreign  countries  in 
French  vessels,  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Tlie  following  products  of  the  colony  are  subject,  on 
exportation,  to  the  following  additional  duty,  called 
(contribution/bnciere)  "  ground-tax :" 


Dcnoniinution  of 
inerohaiidise. 

NuiiibiT,  weight,  or 
niea^iir*-. 

In  natioual 
vewels. 

]n  fort-igu 
ve.^sels. 

Annatto  or  roucou. 
Cocoa  

100  kilos,  or  220  lbs. 
Each 

$0  55-3 
6-33 

4-3-5 
2 

46-3 

87  2 
9-3 
1 
93 

12-9 

$0  65-8 
3:J-33 
90-7 

7-5 
1  02 
64  8 

9-3 

4 

9-8 
24 

Cloves,  flowers 

'•      stalks 

Coffee 

Molasses 

Ox-hldcs 

Taffia(rum) 

Sugar,raw  or  white 

l.ono  litres =264  gal 
220  pounds 

"  Foreign  prohibited  goods  having  been  seized  and 
re-exported,  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Foreign  prohib- 
ited merchandise  on  leaving  the  "  entrepot  Jicti/'"  ^  of 
1  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

The  following  articles  are  exempt  from  all  exporta- 
tion duties,  whether  for  France  or  foreign  countries  : 

"  Cinnamon  ;  eggs,  fresh  ;  ginger-root,  indigo,  nut- 
megs, pepper,  pimento,  simarouba,  specimens  of  natu- 
ral history,  turmeric,  turtles,  vanilla,  and  wood." 

Charijesfor  Xationalizinff  Foreign  \'esseh: — For  a  ves- 
sel of  iootons  and  under,  fill  2;{-5  ;  101  to  200  tons, 


813  88-8  ;  201  to  300  tons,  816  66-6  ;  over  300  for  each 
additional  100  tons,  82  80-8. 

Clearance  Duties. — For  the  long  course  (foreign  voy- 
age) per  vessel,  83  70-.33 ;  for  the  great  and  small 
coasting  trade,  $2  80-8  ;  inscription  dutj-  ^registration 
free)  for  changing  the  proprietorship,  81  11*6. 

Pilot  Dues. — If  the  vessel  anchors  in  the  roads  or  in 
the  harbor : — For  a  vessel  under  .00  tons,  great  and 
small  coasting  trade,  8o  .05 ;  .00  to  99  tons,  .$7  40-7  ; 
100  to  149  tons,  .89  .30  ;  1.00  to  199  tons,  811  23-0;  200 
to  299  tons,  13  88  ;  300  to  .^99  tons,  81C  06-6  ;  4<X>  tons 
and  upward,  for  each  additional  KK)  tons,  80  80-8.  If 
the  vessel  casts  anchor  in  the  roads  : — Pilots'  services 
in  the  roads,  on  demand  of  the  captain,  when  not  re- 
tained for  conducting  the  vessel  into  port,  for  one  tide, 
•81  8G ;  charges  of  anchorage  in  the  harbor  of  Cay- 
enne, 81  ll'C;  delay  of  pilot  on  board  of  a  vessel, 
either  on  demand  of  the  captain,  or  because  of  quar- 
antine, independent  of  board,  which  is  to  be  furnished 
to  him  at  the  expense  of  the  ship,  for  24  hours,  .81 
11"6  ;  pilotage  from  the  harlwrof  Cayenne  to  the  Point 
of  Jloncouria,  without  respect  to  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessel,  .*.0  oO'o. 

The  pilot  dues  are  the  same  for  clearing  as  for  enter- 
ing the  port. 

Ma>/otte  and  Dependencies. — There  are  only  pilot 
dues  to  be  paid  at  Mayotte. 

Senega!  and  Dependencies. — F'oreign  vessels  pay  in 
Senegal  4  francs,  or  74"4  cents,  and  in  Goree  only  50 
centimes  per  ton.  They  can,  however,  neither  export 
nor  import  (except  through  Goree),  as  the  whole  trade 
is  open  onh'  to  French  shipping  and  French  manufac- 
tures, and  is  prohibited  to  all  other  nations. 

French  Settlements  in  the  Fast  Indies. — The  ports  of 
these  dependencies  are  free,  and  therefore  open  to  all 
nations. — Xarigatioti  Act  oj" September  21, 1793. 

Tariff. — Pondicherry.  Karikal,  and  Mahe,  tonnage 
duty,  witliout  distinction  of  flag,  4  cents  per  ton.  (1847.) 
Pondicherry  alone,  light-house  dues,  without  distinc- 
tion of  flag,  3  cents  per  ton.  Pondicherrj-  alone,  fer- 
riage dues,  without  distinction  of  flag,  88'8  cents  for 
one  vessel. 

St.  Pierre  and  Miqitelon. — Before  1846,  American 
vessels  were  allowed  to  import  into  these  islands  only 
such  goods  as  the  French  trade  could  not  supply,  and 
which  were  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  popula- 
tion. ■  These  restrictions  were  abolished  by  a  decree 
of  the  governor,  of  Maj-  7th,  184G.  American  ships 
sailing  direct  from  the  United  Stiites  for  Miquelon  and 
St.  Pierre,  either  in  ballast  or  loaded,  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  French  vessels  coming  from  the  United 
States,  and  pay  no  more  duty  than  the  said  French 
vessels,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  compensation  for 
the  interpreter — which,  however,  by  another  decree  of 
June  26,  1847,  has  become  entireh-  optional :  that  is, 
if  the  captain  or  any  one  else  on  boanl  understands  the 
French  language,  he  is  not  obliged  to  take  an  inter- 
preter. The  duties  for  American  vessels  are,  there- 
fore, as  follows : 


Designation  of  vessel. 

DITTIES. 

NAVI«ATION, 

u^..*.t*.i  j„*-   -^         Cu5t'^m-hon*#  does 
HospiuJ  dues,  per   ,     „„,),,  valuation 

Tonnage,  per  ton.    1  Pilotag.-,  jht  To«e1.      "'''";^°"^'|''  P" 

Under  80  tons 

Exempt.                Exempt.                Exempt 
(       $2  80-3 
}■        $0  7*           \         4  63             }•       11  86 
648 

Exempt        1  per  cent  ad  vil- 
li 86         Ipercentadval. 

30  to  49        " 

50  to  79        "   

80  and  upward 

Oceanie. — The  ports  of  the  French  dependencies  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  free  ports. 

Tonnage  Duties. — For  vessels  over  10  tons,  28'0 
cents  per  ton ;  for  vessels  under  10  tons,  13*8  cents 
per  ton. 

Diitie.t  for  Nationalizing. — For  vessels  under  100 
tons,  81  07  ;  from  100  to  200  tons,  83  33-3 ;  from  200 


♦  "  EntrepStflcti/,'"  a  private  storehouse  where  goods  are 
under  the  solo  supervision  of  the  depositor. 


to  .300  tons,  $4:  44 ;  for  each  100  tons  additional,  $1 
llt>. 

Duties  for  Clearance. — Decked  vessels.  $1  11-6; 
without  deck,  80  18*6. 

These  are  duties  both  for  American  and  French  ves- 
sels coming  or  going  direct  fnMn  or  to  the  United 
States,  in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  decree.  If. 
however,  trading  indirectly,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
same  duties  as  all  other  ships,  for  which,  both  French 
and  foreign,  the  duty  is  as  follows  : 
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DUTIES. 

DESIGNATION   OF  VESSELS. 

Pilotage,         1         Tonnage,         ]      Light-house, 
per  vessel.                  per  ton.           j        per  vessel. 

Hospital, 
per  vessel. 

Custom-house 
dues. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

French  vessels. 

From  30— 49  tons 

From  50—149  tons 

150  and  upward 

Foreign  vessels. 

80  tons  and  less j 

81—49 1 

50—79 

$1  25 
2  03 
2  50 

$3  70i 

5  5^ 

7  40 

j 
I      $0  04i                $1  86 

I      $0  llj                $1  86 

$1   86 
$1  86      \ 

1  per  cent,  on 
the  valuation 
of  the  cargo. 

French  vessels  arriv- 
ing from  the  ports  of 
the  U.  S.   are  sub- 
jected to  the  same 
duties  as  American. 

80  and  upward 

) 

1 

Tariff  Duties  on  Importation  of  Spirits  in  Foreign 
Vessels,  by  a  Decree  of  November  14,  1847. 


Denomination  of  merchandise. 


Number,weight 


Wines,  French,  in  casks [Per  barrel . . 

"  "         in  bottles jPer  dozen. . . 

Liquors,  cordials,  and  all  alcoholic  1  litre,  or  Ij 


wine,  in  casks. 
The  same,  in  bottles. 
Absynthe,         " 
Beer,  " 


pmt. 
Per  dozen. 


Rate  of  duty. 


$1  86 
37-2 


11-25 
74-4 


S7-2 


The  same  articles  pay,  in  French  or  Tahitian  ves- 
sels, onlj-  one  half  of  these  duties.  (1853.) — Com. 
Rel.  U.  S. 

French  West  Indies. — The  French  colonial  posses- 
sions in  the  West  Indies  formcrl}'  comprised  a  domain 
of  great  extent  and  value,  agriculturally  and  commer- 
cially. The  war  consequent  upon  the  great  Revolution 
in  France  terminated  in  an  almost  total  destruction  of 
her  power  in  the  New  World.  Ha3'ti  was  then  wrest- 
ed from  her.  Her  necessities  compelled  her  to  dispose 
of  Louisiana.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  the 
naval  power  of  Great  Britain  had  enabled  her  to  seize 
every  one  of  the  French  islands,  and  drive  the  fleet  of 
France  from  the  seas.  B}^  the  treaty  of  peace  consum- 
mated in  1814,  and  confirmed  in  1815,  England 
released  to  her  some  of  the  captured  islands.  Her 
possessions  in  that  quarter  now  consist  of  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe  and  adjacent  islands,  and  the  north  side 
of  St.  Martin. 

The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the 
French  islands  (San  Domingo  being  then  included) 
was  originall)'  regulated  bj'  an  arrete  of  the  French 
government,  dated  the  30th  of  August,  1784.  Amer- 
ican vessels  of  at  least  60  tons  were  admitted  into  cer- 
tain ports  in  these  islands,  laden  with  lumber  of  all 
kinds,  dye-woods,  live  stock,  salt  beef,  salt  fish,  rice, 
raw  hides,  peltrj-,  rosin,  pitch,  and  tar,  which  they 
exchanged  for  rum  and  molasses,  and  goods  of  French 
manufacture,  paj'ing  thereon  the  local  duties,  and  one 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  imports  and  exports.  A 
further  duty  of  three  livres  was  imposed  on  ever  hun- 
dred weight  of  salt  beef  and  fish,  to  form  a  fund  for 
premiums  to  be  given  for  fish  from  the  French  fisheries. 
The  colonial  legislatures  were  authorized,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  to  suspend  this  law.  Prior  to  the  French 
Revolution,  the  policj-  of  France  was  in  contrast  with 
that  of  England.  That  of  England  was  to  monopolize 
the  carriage  of  the  articles  exchanged  ;  that  of  France, 
to  monopolize  the  articles  themselves.  The  former 
was  willing  that  the  United  States  should  have  sugar 
and  coffee,  provided  they  were  carried  in  British  bot- 
toms ;  the  latter  was  willing  that  the  United  States 
should  supply  her  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  with 
certain  articles  she  was  unable  to  furnish  herself,  but 
would  not  allow  them  to  receive  in  return,  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  the  colonies.  They  were  re- 
served for  consumption  in  the  mother  country,  and  to 
augment  the  national  wealth.  Under  these  regula- 
tions, the  United  States  were  prompt  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  carrying  trade  to  and 
from  the  French  islands. 

In  178G,  our  exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  the 
French  West  Indies,  were  of  the  value  of  13,2(13,000 
livres ;  and  our  imports  from  thence  of  the  value  of 


7,263,000  livres;*  and  the  American  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  had  an  aggregate  of  5095  tons'  burden. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  in 
1793,  France  opened  a  free  trade  with  all  her  colonies. 
She  offered  the  United  States  the  monopoly  of  this 
trade,  on  condition  of  a  guarantj^  of  her  possessions, 
which  was  wiselj'  declined.  Our  trade  with  the  i-slands 
during  the  war  was  nevertheless  much  augmented. 
Our  proximit}'  enabled  us  to  seize  the  advantages  in 
advance  of  other  countries.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  French 
West  Indies  for  the  j-ears  designated  : 

Years.  Imports. 

1795 $15,751,758 

1796 15,74:3,774 

1797 14,030,337 

1798 15,380,091 

1799 2,022,929 

1800 9,.3S5,111 

1801 13,593,255 

The  exports  of  our  domestic  produce  duing  the  years 
1804,  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  were  of  the  average  value 
of  $2,800,000,  and  of  foreign  produce  between  $3,000,- 
000  and  $4,000,000.  Our  imports  during  the  same 
period  were  of  much  greater  value  ;  but  the  principal 
part  of  them  were  re-shipped  to  France  and  other 
countries.  About  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1807  the 
English  had  become  possessed  of  nearlj'  all  the  French 
islands  ;  and  they  were  not  restored  to  France  until 
1814,  and  then  with  the  loss  of  the  most  important 
one — San  Domingo.  Its  loss  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  commerce  of  those  islands  with  the  United 
States,  as  is  exhibited  by  the  subjoined  statement  of 
imports  and  exports  from  1821  to  1833 : 


Exports. 

$4,954,952 
8,408,946 
8,565,053 
5,344,690 
2,776,694 
5,12.3,433 
7.147,972 


i'cars. 

Imports. 

Exp.irts. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1821. 

$900,619 

$896,435 

1823. 

$896,651 

$1,024,771 

1822. 

969,509 

961,002 

1829. 

777,992 

1,072.407 

1828. 

9-33,613 

867,595 

1830. 

518,687 

805.769 

1824. 

884,084 

811,732 

1831 . 

671,S42 

717.877 

1825. 

848,968 

1,011,956 

1832. 

578,857 

624.975 

1826. 

97.3,270 

956,174 

18;33. 

511,242 

618,719 

1827. 

921,.330 

1,040,853 

The  conditions  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
French  West  Indies  were  again  changed  by  a  royal  or- 
dinance bearing  date  the  5th  February,  1826,  and  an 
act  of  Congress  bearing  date  the  9th  May,  1828.  Bj' 
the  former,  it  is  ordained  that,  after  the  1st  July  fol- 
lowing, all  vessels,  either  foreign  or  national,  maj'  im- 
port into  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  certain  articles 
of  merchandise,  specified  in  the  table  accompanying 
the  ordinance,  on  paying  the  duties  therein  required, 
without  regard  to  their  flags.  This  ordinance  also  an- 
nuls all  then  existing  tariffs.  The  act  of  Congress  ad- 
mits all  French  vessels  "  coming  direct!}'  from  the  is- 
lands of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  and  laden  with  arti- 
cles the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cither  of  said  island.*, 
and  which  are  permitted  to  be  exported  therefrom  in 
American  vessels,"  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
on  paj'ment  of  no  liigher  dutj'  on  tonnage  or  on  cargoes 
than  arc  imposed  on  American  vessels,  and  on  cargoes 
imported  in  American  vessels.  The  French  ordinance 
exempts  foreign  vessels  also,  importing  the  articles 
thus  authorized,  from  Any  other  duties  or  tonnage,  or 
any  port  charges,  but  those  to  which  the  vessels  of 
France  are  subjected.     The   importation  of  other  ar- 


*  The  livre  was  a  coin  of  France  prior  to  1797 ;  81  livres  be- 
ing equal  to  80  francs. 
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tides  than  those  specified  by  the  ordinance,  by  foreign 
vessels,  is  prohibited;  and  articles  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported can  only  be  re-exported  from  one  colony  to  an- 
other by  French  vessels.  The  imports  and  exports 
under  the  seregulations  have  alreadj'-  been  given,  up  to 
the  year  1833.  The  following  taMe  exhiliits  them 
from  tlie  year  1814  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  18i)5, 
inclusive,  emijracing  a  period  of  12  years  : 


Yaan. 

Import*  from  French  1     Exports  to  French 
West  Indie..          |         West  Indies. 

1844 

$374,095          1          $017,546 
415,0.32                       504,103 
848,230          !             0;-!5.t;21           i 
151,3«()          !             603.;  04 
127,039           I             4'59,924 
71,409                       194.998          ! 
7.\0S4                       2-s7,60H          1 
22,909                       310,281 
40,2S7                       455,444 
52,.304                      39-<,259 
161,0s5                      012,027 
44,434                       409,701 

1S45 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

isrA 

1S52 

IS.'jS. 

1854 

1855 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1849,  the  tariff  of  182G  was 
somewhat  modified  by  slightly  enlarging  the  imports ; 
but  the  equal  conditions  upon  which  national  and  for- 
eign vessels  were  placed  in  respect  to  tonnage  and 
port  charges  were  not  disturbed.  The  prospects  of  an 
increase  of  our  trade  with  the  French  West  India  po.s- 
sessions,  and  the  motives  to  imi)el  us  to  strive  to  ol)- 
tain  it,  will  be  found  in  a  lirief  summary  of  their 
natural  resources  and  the  conditon  of  their  population. 

The  island  of  Guadaloupe  lies  between  15°  58'  and 
16°  13'  north  latitude,  20  miles  north  of  Dominica. 
Its  dependencies  are  Marie  Galante,  La  Desirade,  Les 
Saintes,  and  a  portion  of  St.  Martin.  The  aggregate 
area  of  the  whole  of  them  is  309  square  miles,  and  the 
populations  of  all  135,000.  The  central  ridge  of  Gua- 
daloupe is  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  3000  feet 
high.  From  its  base  a  multitude  of  rivulets  descend, 
watering  the  low  lands  to  the  sea.  The  Saintes  are 
three  small  islands  situated  between  Guadaloupe  and 
Marie  Galante;  Desirade  is  10  miles  long  and  live 
miles  broad.  Marie  Galante  approximates  to  a  circle, 
and  is  14  miles  in  diameter.  The  soil  of  Guadaloupe 
is  light,  and  ea.sy  of  tillage.  The  climate  is  excessively 
hot,  but  much  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze.  About  86 
inches  of  rain  falls  during  the  year.  About  one  half 
its  surface  is  planted  in  sugar-cane.  The  improve- 
ment in  machinery  has  added  much  to  its  productive 
powers.  The  live  stock  consists  of  black  cattle,  sheep, 
and  mules.  Guinea-grass  is  the  onlj'  forage  grown. 
The  annual  value  of  all  the  produce  exported  aver- 
ages 25,000,000  francs,  and  consists  chiefly  of  raw 
sugars,  rum,  and  molasses,  with  some  coffep,  dye- 
woods,  cotton,  copper,  etc.  Nearly  all  these  exports 
go  to  France.  The  imports  consist  of  salt  meats  and 
fish ;  flour,  olive  oil,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics ; 
wine,  perfumery,  etc.  ;  the  annual  value  of  which 
equals  that  of  the  exports.  About  500  vessels,  meas- 
uring an  aggregate  of  50,000  tons,  enter  and  depart 
during  the  j'ear. 

Martinique  is  situated  between  latitude  1-1°  23'  and 
14°  52'  north.  It  is  about  28  miles  long,  and  10  in 
average  breadth,  with  an  area  of  290  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  15,000.  Mountains  occupy  its  centre, 
sloping  into  plains  toward  the  sea-shore.  About  one 
third  of  the  island  is  level  land,  and  cultivation  as- 
cends 1500  feet  along  the  mountain-sides.  The  staple 
product  is  sugar;  its  other  products  are  like  those  of 
Guadaloupe.  The  annual  value  of  its  exports  is  a  lit- 
tle under  20,000,000  francs,  and  the  imports  are  of  a 
like  value.  About  750  vessels,  French  and  foreign, 
are  engaged  in  the  trade.  IJoth  these  islands  are  di- 
vided into  arrondissements,  and  have  a  governor  and 
legislative  council,  and  judicial  tribunals.  Slavery 
was  abolished  in  all  the  French  colonies  some  years 
since.  The  larger  portion  of  their  population  is  black. — 
Com.  Bel.  U.  IS. 


French  vessels  from  the  French  igland.s  of  Martin- 
ique, Guadaloupe, iSt.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  and  Cajenne 
in  French  Guiana,  were  exempted  from  tonnage  duty 
under  the  special  act  of  Congress  of  the  9th  May, 
1828,  and,  as  to  St.  Pierre  and  Sliquelon,  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
the  20th  of  April,  1847,  consequent  on  the  removal  by 
France  of  the  restrictions  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States  in  said  islands. 

A  French  vessel  bringing  fish  from  the  banks  of  the 
British  colony  of  Newfoundland,  being  the  product  of 
the  waters  of  that  colony,  is  not  exempt  from  tonnage 
duties;  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1845,  exempts 
from  such  duties  only  French  vessels  coming  directly 
from  the  i.slands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  either  in 
ballast  or  laden  with  articles  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture of  either  of  said  islands,  and  there  is  no  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  treaty  authorizing  an  exemption. 

French  Colonies. — Decree  of  September  20th,  1856.— 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  has  decreed  as  follows : 

AuTicLp;  1.  The  extension  fixed  by  the  decree  of 
September  19th,  1856,  for  the  oi>eration  of  the  mcKlifi- 
cations  in  the  tariff  of  customs  in  the  colonies  of  Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe,  the  island  of  Reunion,  and  of 
Senegal,  in  all  that  relates  to  grains,  breadstuffs,  and 
dried  pulse,  is  continued  to  December  31st,  1857. 

Article  2.  Our  ministers,  secretaries  of  state,  etc., 
will  see  to  the  execution  of  this  decree  which  will  also 
be  published  in  the  '■'■  Bulletin  des  Lois.""  The  United 
States'  consul  at  Paris  communicates  to  the  .State  De- 
partment, under  date  November  10th,  1850,  as  fol- 
lows :  "I  beg  to  point  out  to  your  notice  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  duties  on  wool,  as  published  in  the  Moniteur 
of  the  8th  instant  (which  I  herewith  inclose),  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation :  '  Viewing  the 
law  of  the  27th  July,  1856,  which  has  modified  the 
importation  tariff  on  wool  in  bulk.'  "  Considering  that 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  duties  established  on  the 
importation  of  combed  and  dyed  wool  in  unison  with 
the  existing  duties  on  wool  in  bulk,  it  is  decreed : 

AuTiCLE  1.  The  custom-house  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  combed  wool  and  dj-ed  wool  are  fixed  as  follows : 

Fr. 

Combed  wool By  French  vessels,  per  lO*)  kilo's  7U 

"  By  forei£:n  vessels,        •'         "       SO 

Dyed  wool  of  all  sorts.. By  French  vessels,       "        •'      100 
"  "  . .  By  foreign  vessels,        "         "      115 

"  St.  PiEiuiE,  January  22d,  1557. 
"  Since  my  last  report  there  has  been  a  considerable 
change  in  the  duty  on  tobacco  imported  from  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  raised  from  20  francs,  or 
about  §3  75  per  220  lbs.,  to  the  enormous  figure  of  60 
francs,  or  about  811  25  per  220  lbs.,  making  an  aug- 
mentation of  200  per  cent. 

"  Some  slight  ameliorations  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  pork  and  hams,  which 
heretofore  had  to  pass  through  a  French  port  before 
admission,  but  which  can  now  be  imported  direct 
from  the  United  States  under  a  duty  merely  nominal. 
''  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  French  govern- 
ment should  extend  this  privilege  to  all  articles  indis- 
criminately that  could  be  imported  here  from  the 
United  States. 

'•  The  importation  of  flour  from  the  United  States 

into  this  island  has  been  much  greater  this  year  than 

during  previous  years.      From  the  30th  June  to  the 

31st   December.  1856,  upwanl  of  10.0(X>  barrels  have 

been   imported   direct   from   the    United   States,    and 

about  an  equal  quantity  of  United  States'  flour  has 

been  imported  by  way  of  French  ports.     This  may  he 

acctJunted  for  by  the  duty  having  been  temporarily 

reduced,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  the  measure  is 

not  a  permanent  one.     The  new  duty  i_which  expires 

I  to  give  place  to  the  old  one  on  the  31st  December, 

I  1857)  is,  on  every  220  lbs.  of  flour.  2  francs,  or  about 

I  \Vi\  cents.     The  old  one  is.  on  every  220  lbs.  of  flour, 

I  20  francs,  or  about  y.'i  75,  a  duty  that  of  course  ren- 

I  dered  the  imix'rtation  of  flour  impossible  so  long  as  it 
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existed.  You  will  observe  from  the  returns,  that  this 
island  exports  almost  nothing  to  the  United  States. 
The  staple  products  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  and  these 
are  not  allowed  to  be  exported  except  to  France. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  exportation 
of  molasses  to  the  United  States  ;  but  this  branch  of 
commerce  has  completely'  died  out,  owing  to  the  great 
extension  of  distilleries  in  the  island  and  the  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  molasses. — Consular  Returns. 

In  order  to  present  an  English  view  of  the  com- 
merce and  finances  of  France  of  late  j'ears,  we  add 
from  Tooke's  "  Historj'  of  Prices"  (vol.  vi.,  London, 
1857)  the  following  "  Conclusions  arising  out  of  the 
Inquiry  as  to  the  P'inances  and  Credit  Institutions  of 
France,"  contributed  by  William  Newmarcii,  Esq., 
to  the  new  volumes  of  that  work. 

"  That  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  occurred  at 
a  period  when,  by  the  operation  of  numerous  causes, 
the  finances  of  the  French  government  were  already 
seriously  embarrassed  ;  that  among  the  most  important 
of  these  causes  were  the  laws  of  1841  and  1842,  under 
which  the  State  had  taken  upon  itself  the  responsibili- 
ties and  the  expenditure  entailed  by  the  construction 
throughout  France  of  an  extensive  net-work  of  trunk 
lines  of  railway  ;  the  unproductive  expenditure  for  a 
long  series  of  years  of  large  annual  sums  in  Algeria  ; 
the  unproductive  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  on 
public  works,  yielding  no  adequate  return  either  direct 
or  indirect ;  and  the  maintenance  for  a  long  period 
of  an  excessive  annual  outlaj'  on  the  army  and  ma- 
rine ;  and  that  in  immediate  aggravation  of  all  these 
causes  of  financial  disorder,  there  had  occurred  in 
France,  in  the  closing  months  of  1846,  and  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  1847,  a  commercial  crisis  (taking 
its  origin  in  the  serious  failure  of  the  harvest  of  1856) 
more  severe  and  disastrous  than  had  been  experienced 
in  France  for  20  or  30  j'ears. 

That  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  bj-  the  Bank 
of  France,  adopted  in  I\Iarch,  1848,  and  maintained  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  till  August,  1850,  was  a  measure 
whollj'  unavoidable,  iu  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
in  March,  1848,  of  extreme  internal  discredit,  which 
admitted  of  being  met  in  no  other  form  ;  that  the 
prevalence,  during  these  two  and  a  half  years,  of  a 
very  low  price  of  com  in  France  ;  of  a  state  of  the  ex- 
ternal trade  of  France  which  established  a  large  J'early 
balance  iu  favor  of  that  country  ;  and  of  the  absence 
of  anj'  political  causes  which  rendered  it  necessar}'  for 
the  government  to  require  excessive  advances  from 
the  Bank  of  France,  rendered  the  suspension  practi- 
cally unproductive  of  any  depreciation  or  inconve- 
nience ;  and  led  to  its  removal  in  August,  1850,  by 
the  spontaneous  accumulation  in  the  Banlv  of  France 
of  an  amount  of  treasure  quite  ec^ual  to  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circidation. 

That  among  the  important  circumstances  which 
have  contril)uted  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Bank  of  France  since  1848,  and  to  aid  the  government 
in  its  plans  for  fostering  credit,  has  been  the  extension 
by  £12,000,000  or  £14,000,000  sterling  of  the  disposable 
means  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  consequence  of  the 
addition  of  that  amount  in  the  form  of  small  notes  to 
the  former  average  circulation  of  the  establishment. 

That  under  the  autocratic  government,  established 
in  December,  1851,  there  have  been  introduced  into 
France  a  set  of  financial  principles  ;  and  there  have 
been  placed  in  course  of  trial  a  series  of  financial  ex- 
periments, distinguished  by  a  novelty  wliich  finds  no 
sanction  in  any  successful  precedent ;  b_y  a  hardihood 
which  set  at  naught  almost  every  established  canon 
of  finance  ;  and  by  a  disregard  of  tlie  future,  which 
purchases  i)resent  popularity  at  anj-  cost. 

That  the  earliest  purposes  to  whicli  the  new  finan- 
cial policy  was  devoted  were  the  rcchu-tion,  in  March, 
1852,  of  the  interest  on  the  French  5  per  cent,  debt ; 
the  imposition  on  the  Bank  of  France  of  a  new  char- 
ter which  compelled  it  at  once  to  lower  the  rate  of  dis- 


count to  3  per  cent,  and  to  make  large  advances  on 
stock-exchange  securities ;  the  concessions,  on  condi- 
tions more  or  less  onerous  to  the  State,  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  lines  of  railway  ;  and  the  introduction  of  seve- 
ral joint-stock  companies,  encouraged  by  every  State 
appliance  to  foster  the  application  of  credit  to  purposes 
of  speculation. 

That  between  the  early  part  of  1852  and  the  autumn 
of  1853,  the  prosperitj^  and  progress  wliich  seemed  to 
prevail  in  France  were  chiefly  the  results  of  the  artifi- 
cial measures. 

That  the  difficulties  of  various  kinds  which  have  oc- 
cun-ed  in  France  since  the  close  of  1853  ;  and  more 
especially  the  difliculties  experienced  by  the  Bank  of 
France  in  the  autumns  of  1855  and  1856,  have  arisen 
in  a  principal  degree — allowing,  of  course,  for  the  war 
and  the  scarcity'- — from  the  embarrassments  and  disor- 
ders entailed  by  the  policy  which  has  forced  upon 
France  enterprises  and  speculations  disproportionate 
to  its  resources  of  available  capital. 

That  these  embarrassments  and  disorders  would 
have  become  altogether  overwhelming  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  springing  up,  since  1849,  chiefly  in  the 
gold  countries,  and  in  consequence  of  the  gold  influx, 
of  a  demand  for  French  manufactures  and  produce,  so 
large  and  continuous  that,  during  the  9  j'ears  1848-'56, 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  France  has  amounted 
to  not  much  less  than  £80,000,000  sterling. 

That  neither  the  apparent  success  of  the  reduction 
of  the  French  5  per  cents,  in  March,  1852,  nor  the  ap- 
parent success  for  some  time  of  the  enforced  mainten- 
ance of  a  low  rate  of  discount ;  nor  the  setting  up  of 
popular  discount  and  loan  banks ;  nor  the  apparent 
alacrit}'  with  which  the  subscription  lists  of  the  war 
loans  of  60,000,000  were  filled  up  ;  nor  the  mainten- 
ance for  a  long  period  of  the  schemes  of  selling  bread 
at  an  artificially  cheap  price  ;  nor  the  multiplication 
of  railway  companies  bj'  means  of  guarantied  divi- 
dends ;  nor  the  apparent  prosperity  created  bj'  public 
works  and  credit  institutions,  affbrd  the  smallest  sup- 
port, when  examined  minutely  and  fuHy,  to  the  finan- 
cial principles  and  the  financial  practices  which  have 
held  the  supreme  place  in  France  since  December, 
1851. 

That  of  the  two  great  credit  institutions  called  the 
Credit  Foncier  and  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the  former  is 
directed  to  a  useful  and  laudable  object,  but  is  de- 
graded and  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  elements 
of  gambling,  empirical  and  pernicious  ;  and  the  latter, 
the  Credit  Mobilier,  seeking  to  olitain  Lirge  profits  hj 
exciting  violent  fits  of  stock-jobbing,  and  to  obtain 
large  funds  by  the  issue  of  obligations  practically  not 
paj'able  in  specie,  approaches,  in  design  and  machin- 
erj',  nearer  than  anj'  institution  of  recent  times,  to  the 
model  afforded  by  Law's  Bank  of  1716,  and  the  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes  of  the  three  following  j'ears. 

That  as  tlie  result  of  tlie  whole  investigation  con- 
cerning the  financial  policj-  of  France  since  1847,  there 
have  been  made  apparent  three  principal  facts,  namelj' : 
1st.  That  between  1847  and  1851,  it  was  the  abundant 
harvests  and  low  price  of  food  in  France,  which  con- 
tributed in  the  largest  degree  to  preserve  order,  to  re- 
store cash  paj'ments,  and  to  re-establish  an  equilibrium 
between  the  income  and  expenditure.  2d.  That  be- 
tween 1851  and  1857,  it  lias  been  the  £100,000,000 
sterling,  made  available  to  France  bj'  the  economj'  of 
its  metallic  circulation,  and  bj-  the  demand  for  its  silks 
and  wines  in  tlic  gold  countries,  which  has  so  far  car- 
ried it  through  the  perils  of  war,  scarcitj-,  and  extrav- 
agance ;  and,  3d.  Tliat  the  reckless  and  socialistic 
financial  policv  introduced  since  December,  1851,  has 
already  exposed  France  to  failures  and  jjcrils  quite  as 
formidable  as  anj'  that  were  threatened  bj'  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  unless  subjected  to  early  and  severe 
restraints,  will  assuredlj'  produce  the  most  disastrous 
consequences."  See  Tookk's  History  of  Prices,  vol. 
vi.,  London,  1857,  pp.  130-134. 
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Frank,  the  name  Uy  wliich  the  Turks,  Greeks, 
Aral)s,  etc.,  designate  a  Christian.  It  probably  origi- 
nated during  the  crusades,  in  which  tlie  French  (de- 
scendants of  the  German  Franks)  particular)}'  dLstin- 
guished  themselves.  Europe  itself,  too,  was  named 
Frankistau,  or  the  country  of  the  Franks. 

Tiie  Frank  language,  Linrpia  Franca,  is  a  jargon 
which  is  spoken  in  the  Levant,  as  the  common  medium 
of  communication  between  Europeans  and  the  inhalj- 
itants  of  the  East.  Its  chief  ingredient  is  Italian,  and 
it  probably  originated  during  the  crusades,  which 
brought  so  many  ditlcreiit  nations  together. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine  (Ger.  Frankfurt  Am 
Maim),  one  of  tiie  four  free  cities  of  Gennanj',  and  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Prussian  town  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  It  took  its  name  (Franken 
Ftirt)  from  the  river  being  fordable  at  this  point;  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Franks  in  the 
fifth  century. 

F'rom  the  earliest  times  Frankfort  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  other  free  cities  of  Germany. 
During  the  ancient  empire  the  cities  formed  together 
one  corporation  at  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  enjoyed  one 
vote  in  the  public  affairs.  Up  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  German  empire,  in  the  year  1804,  there  existed  a 
great  number  of  free  towns,  which  had  preserved  their 
sovereignty  and  independence  against  the  surrounding 
princes,  depending  onlj'  on  tlie  empire,  and  enjoying 
various  privileges  granted  to  tliem  by  the  emperors. 
These  disappeared,  for  the  greater  part,  with  the  events 
of  the  Revolution.  Of  those  which  had  survived  the 
German  empire  the  towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lubec  were  incorporated  with  the  French  empire ; 
while  Frankfort  became  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Duchj- 
of  the  sanie,  created  by  Napoleon,  and  placed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Prince  Primat  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon. 
The  overthrow  of  the  French  conqueror  in  1813  re- 
stored these  towns  to  their  former  independence,  and 
thej-  were  received  as  sovereign  members  of  the  con- 
federation. The  towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lubec  once  belonged  to  the  Ilansa,  that  celebrated 
league  which  was  formed  in  the  thirteenth  centurj'. 
Its  real  object  was  the  protection  and  extension  of 
commerce ;  but  its  power  and  influence  increased  in 
such  a  way  that  it  at  length  included  eighty-iive 
towns ;  it  equipped  fleets,  and  declared  war  on  neigh- 
boring States.  England  and  other  powers  concluded 
treaties  with  the  Hansa,  and  were  glad  to  enjoy  its 
friendship.  This  league,  however,  was  dissolved  in 
1630,  when  the  last  of  its  diets  was  held  at  Lubec ; 
and  from  that  time  the  three  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, and  Lut)ec  remained  alone,  as  the  properly-called 
Ilanse  Towns.  These,  with  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
form  the  four  free  cities  of  the  German  Confederation. 
These  four  free  cities  are  represented  in  the  German 
Diet  by  one  minister,  and  have  together  one  common 
voice.  Notwithstanding  this  joint  representation,  each 
one  of  the  four  cities  has  its  own  particular  representa- 
tive at  the  seat  of  tlie  Diet.  Hamburg  is  represented 
by  Jlr.  Kirchenfrauer,  Bremen  by  Burgomaster  Smidt, 
Luliec  by  Senator  Elder,  and  Frankfort  by  Dellar- 
nier,  senator  and  eldest  burgomaster.  The  joint  vote 
of  the  four  cities  is  alternately  intrusted  to  each  of 
the  towns  for  the  period  of  a  year.  The  free  cities 
likewise  have  in  common  a  supreme  court  of  appeal 
for  law  cases,  and  political  questions,  too,  sitting  at 
Lubec  ;  and  the  control  over  which  is  alternately  ex- 
ercised by  one  of  the  four  cities.  Besides  that,  there 
exists  between  them  a  similitude  of  political  institu- 
tions. Their  form  of  government  is  that  of  a  repul>- 
lic,  the  basis  of  which  (excepting  the  short  period  of 
1848 -'oO)  has,  nevertheless,  always  been  rather  more 
of  an  aristocratical  than  of  a  domocratical  character. 
Their  interests  are  closely  united ;  they  have  the  same 
political  friends  and  opponents. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  carpets,  table-covers, 
oil-cloth,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics,  jewelry,  to- 


bacco, plaj'ing-cards,  etc.  Frankfort  was  made  a  free 
port  in  1831,  and  is  also  one  of  the  four  great  empo- 
riums for  supplying  Germany  with  merchandise.  The 
river  Maine,  which  is  navigable  to  Banil>erg  in  Bava- 
ria, where  commences  the  Donau-Maine  Canal  leading 
to  Kellieim  on  the  Danube,  and  the  numerous  railways 
which  centre  in  FranWort,  render  it  the  industrial  and 
commercial  centre  of  the  south-west  and  west  parts  of 
German}-.  No  German  city,  with  the  exception  of 
Berlin,  is  the  centre  of  so  great  a  number  of  railways. 
Four  great  lines,  and  seven  others  of  a  more  local 
character,  meet  in  the  city.  The  Maine-Necker  rail- 
way leads  southward  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
whence  railways  proceed  to  Switzerland,  Wurteml)erg, 
and  Bavaria.  The  Taunus  railway  leads  we.-t  and 
north-west  to  Mayence,  and  to  Wiesbaden.  From 
Mayence  a  railway  goes  to  Ludwigshafen,  the  harbor 
of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  opposite  Manheira,  thence 
to  Strasbourg,  and  therefrom  to  Paris  as  well  as  to 
Switzerland,  Another  branch  from  Ludwigshafen 
meets  the  Strasbourg  and  Paris  railway  at  Nancy. 
From  Wiesbaden  a  line  is  now  (18.)5j  in  course  of  con-  • 
struction  to  Coblentz.  The  Main-Weser  railway  passes 
through  the  greater  part  of  tj^e  two  Hesses  to  Cassel, 
and  communicates  with  Hanover,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
etc.  On  the  right  its  branches  lead  to  Berlin  and 
Saxony,  and  on  tlie  left  a  line  will  soon  be  opened  to 
Cologne.  The  Hanau  railway  connects  Frankfort 
with  Hanau  and  the  chief  places  on  the  JIaine  to 
Baml)erg,  from  which  southward  with  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg,  Munich  and  Austria,  and  in  another  direc- 
tion with  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Bohemia.  There  are 
also  local  lines  to  Offenbach,  the  chief  manufacturing 
town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  to  Soden,  a  much-fre- 
quented bathing-place,  and  to  near  Romburg,  one  of 
the  famous  spas  of  German}-.  Frankfort,  howev.er,  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  great  wealth  to  l>eing  the  seat 
of  extensive  banking,  commission,  and  funding  trans- 
actions. In  proportion  to  its  size,  it  is  probably  the 
richest  city  in  the  world.  There  are  about  twenty 
first-class  banking  houses ;  among  these  are  the  Roths- 
childs, Grunelius,  Metzter,  and  others,  well  known  in 
the  commercial  world.  The  number  of  those  in  the 
stock  and  excliiinge  business  amounts  to  at  least  200. 
A  city  Ijank,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,00tj  florins,  was 
established  last  summer,  and  has  just  (18.05)  com- 
menced business  operations.  The  two  fairs  of  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  are  still  much  frequented.  Goethe 
was  born  here  in  1749.  Civil  population  (1852)  62,361, 
being  47,100  Protestants,  10,GC1  Catholics,  and  4600 
Jews ;  military,  .')Go0 — 1717  being  Austrians,  1713 
Prussians,  1391  Bavarians,  and  829  natives.  The 
population  of  I'rankfort  is  but  slowly  increasing,  on 
account  of  the  old  illiberal  laws  still  in  force  as  to 
admission  to  citizenship.  Only  such  are  admitted  as 
can  prove  their  ability  to  maintain  a  family ;  so  no 
nierchant  can  be  admitted  unless  he  prove  that  he 
possesses  at  least  .'lOOO  tlorins,  and  generally  persons 
possessing  that  sum.  or  even  more,  are  not  admitte«i 
unless  they  marry  a  citizen's  daughter,  in  which  case 
the  law  is  more  favorable.  The  ancient  law  is  also 
still  in  force,  that  none  shall  mend  a  shoe  or  drive  a 
nail  unless  he  be  a  master  and  meml>er  of  one  of  the 
corporations,  and  he  can  not  become  a  memWr  unless 
he  be  the  son  of  a  citizen,  or  marry  a  citizen's  daugh- 
ter. The  restrictions  to  which  the  Jews  were  long 
subject  have  no*  mostly  been  removed.  They  are  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  elections  of  members  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  niay  return  four  of  their  own 
number ;  they  are  also  admissible  to  all  ofBces  not 
connected  with  the  senate,  the  i>ennanent  assembly  of 
the  citizens,  law,  religion,  or  education.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Sachsenhausen  are  mostly  of  Saxon  descent, 
and  distinguished  from  their  fellow-citizens  in  miva- 
ners.  dress,  and  language,  as  well  as  occupations, 
being  mostly  employed  in  gardening,  fishing,  etc. 
The  city,   with  a  small  territory  of  thirty-eight 
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square  miles  lying  immediately  around  it,  constitutes 
the  free  state  of  Frankfort.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  senate,  a  legislative  assembly,  and  a  permanent 
committee  of  citizens.  The  senate,  which  exercises 
the  executive  power,  is  composed  of  44  members, 
divided  into  three  branches — ^justices,  senators,  and 
counselors,  and  having  two  presidents,  one  chosen 
from  each  of  the  two  first-mentioned  benches.  The 
legislative  assemblj'  is  composed  of  94  members,  of 
whom  20  are  senators,  20  members  of  the  permanent 
committee  of  citizens,  45  chosen  annuallj'  b}'  the  citi- 
zens collectively,  and  9  deputies  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  permanent  committee  consist  of  60  mem- 
bers chosen  from  among  the  citizens  of  all  ranks.  The 
legislative  assembly  meets  annuallj'  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  sits  for  six  weeks  ;  and  its  sanction  is 
requisite  to  all  new  laws,  the  budget,  etc.  With  the 
free  cities  of  Lubec,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  Frank- 
fort occupies  the  seventeenth  place  in  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  It  enjoys  one  vote  in  the  general  as- 
sembly {Plenurn),  and  furnishes  a  contingent  of  683 
men  to  the  federal  army.  Population  of  the  State 
(1852)  77.971. 

Frankfort-on-the-<Oder,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  and  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Frankfort,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oder,  fifty  miles  east  b}-  south  of  Berlin,  with  which, 
since  1842,  it  has  been  connected  by  railway.  The 
town  is  regularly  built,  and  surrounded  by  old  walls 
with  towers  and  ditches.  It  has  three  suburbs,  one 
of  which  stands  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and 
communicates  with  it  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  university  founded  here  in  1506  was  removed  to 
Breslau  in  1810.  Frankfort  has  a  Eoman  Catholic  and 
six  Protestant  churches,  a  sj-nagogue,  gj'mnasiuni, 
obstetric  school,  orphan  asjium,  work-house,  theatre, 
etc.  Being  the  capital  of  a  government,  it  is  the  seat 
of  a  superior  and  other  judicial  tribunals,  of  boards 
of  taxation,  agriculture,  etc.  Though  inferior  to  its 
namesake  on  the  Maine,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  activity,  being  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  Berlin  to  Silesia,  and  on  a  navigable  river  com- 
municating b}-  canals  with  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe. 
It  has  three  annual  fairs  in  the  months  of  February, 
July,  and  November,  attended  by  merchants  not  only 
from  Germany,  but  also  from  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woolen  and  silk  goods,  stock- 
ings, gloves,  leather,  tobacco,  sugar,  brand}-,  mustard, 
etc.  Immediately  bej'ond  the  bridge  is  a  monument 
to  Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  who  was  drowned 
here  in  1785  while  attempting  to  rescue  an  unfortunate 
famih-  from  an  inundation  of  the  Oder.  At  Kunners- 
dorf,  in  the  vicinitj-,  Frederic  the  Great  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  on  12th 
August,  1759.     Population  (1849)  29,969. 

Freebooters  (Fr.  flihustiers),  a  name  given  to  a 
class  of  piratical  adventurers  of  all  nations,  but  espe- 
cially of  France  and  England,  who  have  obtained  a 
place  in  historj'  l)y  the  courage  and  intrepiditv  they 
displayed  in  executing  the  most  difficult  enterprises. 
The  origin  of  their  histor}'  is  involved  in  obscurit\-, 
nor  has  the  derivation  of  their  name  been  preciselj- 
determined;  but  the  Jlibustiers  of  the  French  historians 
correspond  to  the  burrmeers  of  our  own  writers.  (See 
BucAXEERS.)  The  South  American  islands  formed 
the  chief  theatre  of  their  exploits ;  and  such  was  tlie 
relentless  hostility  the}-  exercised  against  the  Span- 
iards, that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  their  commerce  in  those  seas  was  almost 
utterly  ruined.  At  the  commencement  of  the  follow- 
ing century  these  daring  adventurers  sustained  a 
series  of  disasters  which  sensibly  diininislicd  their  num- 
bers ;  and  their  name,  which  during  a  period  of  60 
years  had  been  so  redoubtable  and  dreadctl,  ceased  to 
be  formidable  from  that  time.  The  term  freebooter 
has  been  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  robbers  and 
Other  plunderers.     See  Bucaneers. 


Free  Imperial  Cities.— This  appellation  was 
bestowed,  under  the  German  empire,  on  certain  cities 
which  acknowledged  no  head  but  the  emperor,  and 
were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates.  Some  of 
these  cities,  as  Worms  and  Cologne,  acquired  various 
privileges  and  immunities  at  an  early  period,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  assistance  they  rendered  the  emperors 
in  repressing  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles  ;  and  com- 
merce and  manufactures  graduall}"^  contributed  to 
their  importance.  In  this  manner  the  imperial  cities 
originated  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurj-.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  there  were  free  cities  in 
Germany  which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, though  possessing  little  in  common  with  those 
of  later  times,  and  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  lost  their  most  valuable  privileges, 
and  even  the  name  of  free  cities,  through  the  ignor- 
ance and  carelessness  of  their  magistrates.  As  to  the 
nature  of  these  privileges  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
mark that  they  were  such  as  to  constitute  them  notli- 
ing  less  than  independent  republics.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy,  enriched  by  commerce  and  encouraged  bj"^ 
the  popes,  often  ventured  to  resist  their  masters  the 
emperors  ;  and  their  example  was  followed  b}-  those  of 
Germany.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteentli  century 
two  important  confederacies  were  established  for  com- 
mon objects — the  Hanseatic  League  in  1241,  and  tliat 
of  the  Rhenish  cities  in  1246.  The  powerful  Hanse- 
atic League  lasted  nearly  400  years,  and  its  dissolu- 
tion was  effected  by  several  causes  in  1630.  The 
remnants  of  this  league,  with  the  former  confederacy 
of  cities  which  had  its  representatives  in  the  German 
Diet,  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Lubec,  were  incorporated  with  the  French  em- 
pire in  1810.  As  these  cities  co-operated  vigorously 
in  the  recovery  of  German  independence,  the}-  were 
acknowledged,  together  with  Franlcfort,  as  free  cities 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna ;  and  as  such  they  joined 
the  German  confederacy,  June  8th,  1815,  and  obtained 
the  right  of  a  vote  in  the  Diet.    See  also  Haxse  Towns. 

Free  Trade.  A  nation,  possessing  all  necessary 
physical  resources,  but  imperfectly  developed,  like 
England  a  century  ago,  like  the  United  States  now, 
may  do  one  of  two  things.  It  may  resolve  to  produce 
for  itself,  or  resolve  to  let  others  produce  for  it.  If  it 
resolve  to  use  its  own  products,  it  must  resolve  not  to 
use  the  products  of  other  nations.  Now,  what  is  a 
protective  tariff,  which  prev-ents  the  sale  of  foreign 
products,  but  this  resolution  expressed  by  legislation  ? 
Two  things  are  necessary  :  1st.  Not  to  use  the  pro- 
ducts of  others.  2d.  To  produce  for  one's  self.  The 
first  is  protection.  Now  it  is  true,  that  without  indus- 
try at  home,  protection  from  abroad  will  avail  nothing, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  protect.  And  without  resources, 
neither  protection  nor  industr}'  will  avail  any  thing. 
AVe  admit  the  necessity,  first,  of  natural  resources  ; 
second,  of  industry ;  we  claim,  third,  the  necessity  of 
protection. 

Protection,  then,  is  the  resolution  of  a  nation  not  to 
use  foreign  products ;  this  is  the  negative  side  of  the 
policy  of  home  industry.  A  resolution  to  produce  for 
itself  is  the  affirmative  side,  and  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete it.  Such  a  resolution  in  a  nation  is  like  self-con- 
trol in  an  individual,  and  protection  is  no  more  un- 
natural in  the  one  than  self-control  in  the  other. 

It  is  a  domestic  policy,  designed  to  keep  foreign 
goods-  out  of  tlie  home  market.  Now,  a  nation  may 
say  it  will  not  buy  of  others.  This  is  protecticm.  It 
can  not  say  others  shall  buy  of,itself.  This  is  be5'ond 
tlie  power  of  protection  ;  and  England  reached  this 
point  years  ago,  we  think  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  During  the  European  war  she  enjoyed 
the  most  effectual  protection,  for  we  admit  the  fling  of 
the  free-traders,  that  protection  is  a  sort  of  war,  thus 
far,  that  it  involves  mutual  exclusion.  England's 
fleets  swept  the  seas,  conveying  around  the  world  her 
merchantmen  that  carried  the  raw  materials  to  her  fac- 
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tones,  and  carried  it  l)ack  manufactured  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  No  other  nation  but  the  United  States 
pretended  to  share  the  carrying  trade,  and  we  then, 
favored  by  like  i)rotection,  tirst  began  to  manufao 
ture. 

England  commanded  the  markets  of  the  world. 
What  had  she  to  fear  for  the  market  at  home  ?  Pro- 
tection liad  done  its  perfect  work — it  was  fundus  ojfv- 
do ;  and  yet,  when  England,  thirty-five  years  after, 
when  they  had  become  useless,  ventures  to  throw  off 
some  of  the  restrictions  that  swathed  her  industry,  we 
are  told  siie  had  abandoned  the  principle,  convinced  it 
was  a  mistake. 
Gross  Ukvknue  from  Citstoms  of  Gkkat  Britain,  after 

l)K,l)UCTION     OF      DUAWIIACKS,     WITH      STATEMKNTS      OF 

Customs  Duties  uki-ealed,  keduceii,  or  eximueu  each 
Year,  and  those  imposed,  from  181.5  to  1S55. 


ISTIMATCD  ANHl-AL  PRODUCI  or     { 

cuirroMj 

UUTIEH 

y«A». 

CUSTOMS. 

Repealed. 

Imposed. 

1815 

£23,488,000 

£223,000 

£424,000 

1816 

19.S4.'5,000 

5:3,000 

90,000 

1817 

22,111,000 

1,000 

7,000 

1818 

22,369,000 

1819 

21,952,000 

472,660 

l,260,66o 

1820 

22.104,000 

5,000 

1821 

22,572,000 

20,660 

1822 

23,500,000 

153,000 

1823 

24,841,000 

211,000 

1824 

24,711,000 

1.418,000 

46,66o 

1825 

24,660,000 

2,76'^,000 

1826 

22,8o5,000 

77:5,000 

lS9,66o 

1827 

2:3,202,000 

2,000 

21,000 

1823 

22,866,nOO 

36,000 

2,000 

1829 

22,620,000 

126,000 

1880 

22,914,000 

575,000 

85',66o 

1831 

21.612,000 

1,060,000 

626,000 

1832 

21,978,000 

248,000 

23,000 

1833 

21,253,000 

347,000 

1834 

21,564,000 

306,000 

iV^OOO 

18:35 

22,146,000 

38.000 

1836 

23,046,000 

143,000 

i',66o 

1887 

22,063,000 

.... 

1838 

22,365,000 



1839 

23,184,000 

5,000 

1840 

23.842,000 

i,06o,66o 

1841 

23,515,000 

27,660 

1842 

22,52-3,000 

1,499,000 

i6i",66o 

184:3 

22,647,000 

171,000 

1844 

24,107,000 

286,000 

1845 

21,706,000 

3,603,000 

1846 

22,278,000 

7:3.').0(IO 

2,660 

1847 

21,656,000 

34.5,000 

1848 

22,.594,000 

5-i6,000 

1849 

22,269,000 

389,000 

]»)0 

22,020,000 

384,000 

1851 

22,197,000 

801,000 

1852 

21,791,000 

96,000 

1853 

22,152,000 

1,500.000 

i6,66o 

1854 

22,017,000 

988,000 

440,000 

1855 

•  22,227,000 

.... 

2,226,000 

"  We  have  seen  that,  apart  from  foreign  trade,  the 
population  of  every  country  supply  their  own  wants 
to  the  extent  of  from  DO  to  99  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
consumption  ;  that  the  business  of  furnishing  this  sup- 
ply is  by  extreme  division  of  labor,  apportioned  among 
four  fifths  of  a  people ;  that  their  internal  trade  con- 
sists in  distributing  these  products  of  industry  ;  that 
this  distribution  is  substantially  an  exchange  among 
the  whole  individuals  of  a  population,  of  products  for 
products,  or  products  for  services,  or,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, of  labor  for  labor  ;  that  tliis  exchange  is  made  by 
the  agency  of  merchants,  and  takes  the  shape  of  sales 
and  purchases,  that  is,  leaving  out  of  view  the  medi- 
um of  exchiuige,  men  pay  with  tlieir  own  labor  for 
what  thej'  need  of  the  labor  of  others ;  that  all  the 
agency  of  merchants,  brokers,  banks,  and  credit,  is 
merely  a  means  of  effecting  this  exchange,  that  the 
commodities  or  labor  thus  cxdianged,  are  estimated  at 
prices  expressed  in  money  of  account,  which  prices  are 
mainly  governed  by  tlie  price  of  lal)or ;  that  upon  the 
regular  movement  of  this  exchange,  mainly  depends 
the  well-being  and  comfort,  the  energy  and  product- 
iveness of  labor ;  that  if  this  movement  proceeds  rap- 
idly and  undisturbed,  production  and  consumption  will 


go  hand  in  hand,  until  individuals  reach  the  full  power 
of  lioth,  and  a  greater  degree  of  general  comfort  and 
competency  be  enjoye<l  than  luw  yet  been  known.  We 
have  seen  that  one  of  the  great  disturbing  causes  of 
this  H^'stem  of  domestic  distribution,  of  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life,  was  found  in  the  o<.-casional  de- 
rangement of  the  commercial  agencies  by  which  it  is 
effected ;  and  we  have  remarked  up<jn  tlie  necessity  of 
reforming  that  agency  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of 
humanity'. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  consider  another  di«tarbing 
cause.  We  remark  first,  however,  that  neither  the 
labor  nor  the  products  of  labor,  nor  the  distribution, 
nor  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected  are  the  pri- 
mar}'  oljjects  of  consideration.  The  first  considera- 
tion is  the  people,  then,  in  their  order,  their  lal>or,  their 
products,  and  the  distribution  of  them.  The  whole 
object  of  their  industrj-  is  their  well-being.  As  they 
can  only  purchase  b)'  their  own  labor  what  they  need  of 
the  labor  of  others,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  to 
work  ;  whatever  deprives  men  of  the  opportunity  of 
labor,  deprives  them  of  bread,  and  of  everj'  other  com- 
fort and  necessary  of  life.  Men  consume  freely  and 
largeh'  when  the3-  are  fully  paid  for  their  labor ;  that 
is,  when  they  can  purchase  for  their  labor  an  equal  quan- 
tity' of  the  labor  of  others ;  in  this  case,  the  nominal 
rate  is  of  little  account,  because  it  is  labor  for  labor. 
If  the  25,000,000  of  people  in  the  United  States,  are 
consuming  .*10  worth  each  of  domestic  woolen  goods 
annuallj-,  upon  the  manufacture  of  which  250,000  of 
the  people  are  dependent  for  their  entire  living,  and  if 
it  be  found  that  these  same  goods,  which  cost  at  home 
$3,  can  be  purchased  at  .$2  per  yard  in  Europe,  then, 
at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  but  reasonable,  that  the 
cheaper  article  should  be  imported  from  Europe.  To 
import  6250,000,000  worth  is  impossible,  because  we 
can  not  pay  for  them,  as  we  are  constantlj-  importing 
more  tlian  we  can  paj'  for,  and  that  sum  is  the  figure 
of  our  wliole  imports.  We  import,  then,  sar  10  per 
cent.,  or  825,000,000  worth  of  woolen  goods,  and  sell 
them  in  our  great  commercial  marts,  where  prices  arc 
chiefly-  made,  33  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  domestic 
article.  Consumers  fly  to  the  cheaper  article,  and  the 
domestic  goods  must  come  down  to  the  same  price.  The 
annual  domestic  product  must  fall  in  price  33  percent., 
and  instead  of  bringing  its  manufacturers  $250,000,000, 
it  will  only  bring  them  8160,000,000  ;  their  consump- 
tion of  the  products  of  others  must  be  reduced  one  third. 
The  effects  of  this  reduction  will  extend  until  they  are 
felt  throughout  a  whole  nation.  The  importation  of 
25,000,000  of  cheaper  woolens,  would  thus  inflict  a  di- 
rect loss  by  reduction  of  price  upon  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers of  .883,000,000,  and  this  loss  is  multiplied 
many  times  by  indirect  results  in  the  reduction  of  con- 
sumption. The  average  consumption  of  cotton  goods 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  woolens,  and  the  same  il- 
lustration is  applica1)le.  The  introduction  of  cheaper 
goods,  of  a  kind  which  our  country  must,  after  all, 
chiefly  manufacture  for  itself,  is  introducing  against 
our  own  laljor,  the  price  of  which  is  81  l>er  day,  the  la- 
bor of  other  countries,  the  price  of  which  is  less  than 
50  cents  per  day.  This  can  not  but  inflict  a  serious 
blow  upon  the  whole  system  of  our  internal  industri-, 
and  if  continued,  must  lead  to  the  utter  prostration  of 
the  domestic  manufacture  thus  attacked,  and  the  utter 
poverty  and  ruin  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  depend- 
ing on  it  for  a  living.  The  eftect  of  this  in  the  case  of 
woolen  goods,  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  average  con- 
sumption of  woolens,  of  from  $10  to  $5,  for  the  whole 
population,  and  a  rise  in  the  prices  above  the  original 
domestic  rates.  While,  therefore,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appey  to  be  very  plainly  better  to  import  certiiin  goods 
which  can  be  oftered  to  consumers  at  lower  prices  than 
the  corresponding  domestic  article,  sevenil  questions 
must  be  asked  before  such  a  jx)rK-v  is  adopted.  As, 
A\'ill  the  importation  seriously  injure  any  home  manu- 
facture ?     Will  it  throw  many  people  out  of  employ- 
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ment  ?  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  meas- 
ures affect  only  emplorers  :  in  woolen  and  cotton  man- 
ufactories, there  are  hundreds  of  men,  -women,  and 
children,  depending  upon  ever*'  employer.  If  we  les- 
sen our  domestic  production,  will  not  our  increased  de- 
mand produces  peculation,  and  a  higher  foreign  price  for 
the  article  imported  ?  If  we  resolve  upon  importing 
our  whole  supply  of  a  necessarj'  article,  are  we  sure 
that  we  can  increase  our  exports  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  pay  for  the  additional  importation  ?  Are  we  sure 
that  we  shall  not,  bj^  this  policy,  deprive  the  poor  of 
their  supply  of  a  needful  domestic  product,  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  foreign  product,  chiefly  supplied  for  the 
consumption  of  the  rich  ?  What  mode  can  be  adopted 
to  secure  a  supply  of  these  needful  articles  in  time  of 
war,  or  interrupted  commercial  intercourse  ?  All  these, 
and  many  more  inquiries,  should  be  made  and  faith- 
fully studied,  before  any  branch  of  domestic  industry 
is  broken  up,  under  the  temptation  of  buying  cheaper 
goods  abroad.  On  the  contrar}',  it  should  be  well 
understood  in  everj'  countrs',  that  manj-  sacrifices  may, 
with  advantage,  be  endured,  to  introduce  the  manufac- 
ture of  any  article  of  general  consumption,  even  though 
it  cannot  be  made  as  cheap  as  elsewhere.  A  manufac- 
ture can  only  grow  and  flourish  in  a  countrj'  where  the 
people  are  willing  to  consume  its  products,  and  thej-  can 
onlj-  consume  them  where  their  labor  will  purchase 
them.  A  people  can  consume  largely  of  a  domestic 
product  even  at  a  high  price,  but  may  not  be  able  to 
consume  even  a  small  proportion  of  a  corresponding 
foreign  article  at  a  low  price.  Let  any  one  think  of 
the  innumerable  articles  which  figure  in  our  internal 
trade,  and  which  go  to  par  for,  as  well  as  to  make  up 
our  consumption  of  home  commodities,  and  he  will 
see  the  difference  betwen  purchasing  abroad  and  at 
home." — List's  Pol.  Ec,  by  S.  Colwell. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  literature  oi  free- 
trade,  will  find  the  principles  fully  discussed  in  the 
following  works:  Hunt's  Mag.,  vol.  iv.,  227  (S.  G. 
Arnold),  425  (H.  Greeley),  v.,  1C6  (H.  Greeley), 
vi.,  220  (C.  C.  Haven),  viii.,  407  (L.  Woodbury), 
ix.,  161  (J.  B.  Fisher),  x.,  399,  522,  xi.,  227,  xxiv.,  53 
(S.  Beman),  56D,  xxiii.,  79,  110,  xxii.,  G3o  (Bacon), 
406  (Sulley),  XXV.,  322  ;  N.  Am.  Rev.,  xl.,  122  (A.  H. 
Everett);  Am.  Quar.,  x.  444;  Dem.  Rev.,  vii.,  341, 
ix.,  329,  xiv.,  391,  447,  xxxiii.,  97;  Duhlin  Univ., 
xxix.,  785,  XXXV.,  270;  Edinb.  Rev.  xxxiii.,  331, 
Ixxviii.,  1,  xc,  70  ;  Am.  Whiff  Rev.,  v.,  201,  xiii.,  233, 
329,  443,  xii.,  518,  633;  Niles'  Reg.,  xxviii.,  18G, 
xxix.,  289,  xlL,  135,  156;  Eraser's  3faff.,  v.,  577, 
viii.,  103,  222,  G04,  ix.,  356,  vi.,  593  (Galt);  vii.,  106 
(Galt),  xliii.,  716 ;  Quar.  i2er.,  Ixxxvi.,  80  ;  For.  Quar., 
ix.,  261,  X.,  68;  xi.,  140;  Westminster  Rev.,  xii.,  138, 
xviii.,  .366,  xix.,  269,  xxii.,  226,  xl.,  1 ;  Blackwood, 
xvii.,  551,  xix.,  474,  xxi.,  1,  xxiv.,  370,  xxvii.,  553, 
xliv.,  317,  Iv.,  259,  385,  Ixvii.,  94,  222,  447,  Ixx.,  106, 
123,  448,  629,  Ixviii.,  123. 

Freight,  the  sum  paid  by  the  merchant  or  other 
person  hiring  a  ship,  or  part  of  a  ship,  for  the  use  of 
such  ship  or  part,  during  a  specified  voyage  or  for  a 
specified  time.  The  freight  is  most  commonly  fixed 
by  the  charter-party,  or  bill  of  lading ;  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  formal  stipulations  on  the  subject,  it 
would  be  due  according  to  the  custom  or  usage  of 
trade.  In  tlie  case  of  a  charter-party,  if  the  stipu- 
lated payment  be  a  gross  sum  for  an  entire  ship,  or 
an  entire  part  of  a  ship,  for  the  whole  voj-age,  the 
gross  sum  will  be  payable  although  the  merchant  has 
not  fully  laden  the  ship.  And  if  a  certain  sum  be 
stipulated  for  every  ton,  or  other  portion  of  the  ship's 
capacity,  for  the  whole  voyage,  tlie  pavment  must  be 
according  to  the  number  of  tons,  etc.,  which  the  ship 
is  proved  capable  of  containing,  without  regard  to 
the  quantity  actually  put  on  board  by  the  merchant. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  merchant  have  stipulated  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  per  cask  or  bale  of  goods,  tlie  paj'- 
ment  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  num- 


ber of  casks  and  bales  shipped  and  delivered  ;  and  if 
he  have  further  covenanted  to  furnish  a  complete  lad- 
ing, or  a  specific  number  of  casks  or  bales,  and  faUed 
to  do  so,  he  must  make  good  the  loss  which  the  own- 
ers have  sustained  by  his  failure.  If  an  entire  ship 
be  hired,  and  the  burden  thereof  be  expressed  in  the 
charter-party,  and  the  merchant  bind  himself  to  paj' 
a  certain  sum  for  everj-  ton,  etc.,  of  goods  which  he 
shall  lade  on  board,  but  does  not  bind  himself  to  fur- 
nish a  complete  lading,  the  owners  can  only  demand 
paj-ment  for  the  quantity  of  goods  actually  shipped. 
But  if  the  merchant  agree  to  load  a  full  and  complete 
cargo,  thoitgh  the  ship  be  described  as  of  less  burden 
than  she  reallj'  is,  the  merchant  must  load  a  full  car- 
go, according  to  the  real  burden  of  the  ship,  and  he 
will  be  liable  for  freight  according  to  what  ought  to 
be  loaded. 

The  delivery  of  goods  at  the  place  of  destination  is  in 
general  necessarj'  to  entitle  the  owner  to  freight ;  but 
with  respect  to  living  animals,  whether  men  or  cattle, 
which  maj'  frequently  die  during  the  voj^age,  without 
any  fault  or  neglect  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
ship,  it  is  ruled,  that  if  there  be  no  express  agreement 
whether  the  freight  is  to  be  paid  for  the  lading,  or  for 
the  transporting  them,  freight  shall  be  paid  as  well 
for  the  dead  as  for  the  living :  if  the  agreement  be  to 
pay  freight  for  tlie  lading,  then  death  certainly  can 
not  deprive  the  owners  of  the  freight;  but  if  the 
agreement  be  to  pay  freight  for  transjwrting  them, 
then  no  freght  is  due  for  those  that  die  on  the  voyage, 
because  as  to  them  the  contract  is  not  performed. 
These  distinctions  have  been  made  in  the  civil  law, 
and  have  been  adopted  into  the  modern  systems  of 
maritime  law.  Freight  is  most  frequently  contracted 
to  be  paid  either  by  the  whole  voyage,  or  bv  the 
month,  or  other  time.  In  the  former  case  the  owners 
take  upon  themselves  the  chance  of  the  vo3'age  being 
long  or  short :  but  in  the  latter  the  risk  of  the  dura- 
tion falls  upon  the  merchant;  and  if  no  time  be  fixed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  computation,  it  will  -be- 
gin from  the  daj-  on  which  the  ship  breaks  ground 
and  commences  her  voyage,  and  will  continue  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  voj'age,  and  during  all  una- 
voidable delay's  not  occasioned  by  the  act  or  neglect  of 
the  owners  or  master,  or  by  such  circumstances  as  oc- 
casion a  suspension  of  the  contract  for  a  particular 
period.  Thus,  the  freight  will  be  payable  for  the  time 
consumed  in  necessary  repairs  during  a  voyage,  pro- 
vided it  do  not  appear  that  the  ship  was  insufficient  at 
the  outset,  or  that  there  was  any  improper  delay  in 
repairing  her. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  contract  to  the  con- 
trar3',  the  entire  freight  is  not  earned  until  the  whole 
cargo  be  read^'  for  deliver^',  or  has  been  delivered  to 
the  consignee  according  to  the  contract  for  its  convey- 
ance. If  a  consignee  receive  goods  in  pursuance  of 
the  usual  bill  of  lading,  by  which  it  is  expressed  that 
he  is  to  pay  the  freight,  he,  by  such  receipt,  makes 
himself  debtor  for  the  freight,  and  may  be  sued  for  it. 
But  a  person  who  is  only  an  agent  for  the  consignor, 
and  who  is  known  to  the  master  to  be  acting  in  that 
character,  does  not  make  himself  personally  answer- 
able for  the  freight  by  receiving  the  goods,  although 
he  also  enters  them  in  his  own  name  at  the  custom- 
house. In  some  cases  freight  is  to  be  paid,  or  ratlier 
an  equivalent  recompense  made  to  tlie  owners,  al- 
though tlie  goods  have  not  been  delivered  at  the  place 
of  destination,  and  though  the  contract  for  convey- 
ance be  not  strictly  performed.  Thus,  if  part  of  the 
cargo  be  thrown  overboard  for  the  necessarj'  preserva- 
tion of  the  ship  and  the  remainder  of  the  goods,  and 
the  ship  afterward  reach  the  place  of  destination,  the 
value  of  this  part  is  to  be  answered  to  the  merchant 
by  way  of  general  average,  and  the  value  of  the 
freight  thereof  allowed  to  the  owner.  So,  if  the  mas- 
ter be  compelled  by  necessity  to  sell  a  part  of  the 
cargo  for  victuals  or  repairs,  the  owners  must  pay  to 
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the  merchant  the  price  which  the  goods  wouhl  have 
fetched  at  the  place,  of  destinalion  ;  and,  therefore,  are 
allowed  to  charge  the  merchant  with  the  monej'-  that 
would  have  been  due  if  they  had  been  conveyed 
thither. 

When  goods  are  deteriorated  during  a  voyage,  the 
merchant  is  entitled  to  u  compensation,  provided  the 
deterioration  has  proceeded  from  the  fault  or  neglect 
of  the  master  or  mariners  ;  and  of  course  he  is  r;ot 
answerahle  for  the  freight,  unless  he  accept  the  goods, 
except  by  way  of  deduction  from  the  amount  of  the 
compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  deteriora- 
tion has  proceeded  from  a  principle  of  dccaj'  naturally 
inherent  in  the  commodity  itself,  whether  active  in 
every  situation,  or  in  the  confinement  and  closeness 
of  a  ship,  or  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  or  the  act  of 
fJod,  the  merchant  must  bear  the  loss  and  pay  the 
freight ;  for  the  master  and  owners  are  in  no  fault, 
nor  does  their  contract  contain  any  insurance  or  war- 
ranty against  such  an  event.  In  our  AVest  India 
trade,  the  freight  of  sugar  and  molasses  is  usually 
regulated  b}-  the  weight  of  the  casks  at  the  port  of 
delivery  here,  which,  in  fact,  is  in  everj'  instance 
less  than  the  weight  at  the  time  of  the  shipment : 
and,  therefore,  the  loss  of  freight  occasioned  bj'  the 
leakage  necessarily  falls  upon  the  owners  of  the  ship 
bj'  the  nature  of  the  contract. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  Valin, 
Pothier,  and  otlier  great  authorities  as  to  maritime  law, 
with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  mer- 
chant to  aliandon  his  goods,  for  freight  in  the  event  of 
their  being  damaged.  This  question  has  not  been 
judiciallj^  decided  in  this  country.  "  The  only 
point,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  intended  to  be  proposed 
bj'  me  as  doulitful,  is  tlie  right  to  abandon  for  freight 
alone  at  the  port  of  destination  ;  and  in  point  of  prac- 
tice, I  have  been  informed  that  this  right  is  never 
claimed  in  this  countrj'." — Law  of  S/iipphiff,  part  iii., 
c.  7.  Freight  being  the  return  made  for  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  or  passengers  to  a  particular  destination, 
no  claim  arises  for  its  payment  in  the  event  of  a  total 
loss  ;  and  it  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that  ''  in 
case  of  a  total  loss  with  salvage,  the  merchant  may 
either  take  the  part  saved,  or  abandon." — Abbott,  part 
iii.,  c.  7.  But  after  the  merchant  has  made  his  elec- 
tion, he  must  abide  by  it. 

It  often  happens  that  a  ship  is  hired  by  a  charter- 
partj'  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another,  and  thence  back 
to  the  first ;  as,  for  example,  from  London  to  Leghorn, 
and  from  Leghorn  back  to  London,  at  a  certain  sum 
to  be  paid  for  every  month  or  other  period  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  employment.  Upon  such  a  contract,  if  the 
whole  be  one  entire  voi/nfie,  and  the  shi])  sail  in  safet}'  to 
Leghorn,  and  there  deliver  the  goods  of  the  merchant 
and  take  others  on  board  to  be  brought  to  London,  but 
happen  to  be  lost  in  her  return  thither,  nothing  is  due 
for  freight,  although  the  merchant  has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  voyage  to  Leghorn  ;  but,  //'  the  mitirard  and 
homevard  rot/ages  be  distinct,  freight  will  be  due  for 
the  proportion  of  the  time  employed  in  the  outward 
voyage.  "  If,"  said  Lord  JIansfield,  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  "there  be  owe  entire  roijage  out  and  in,  and  the 
ship  be  cast  away  on  the  homeward  voyage,  no  freight 
is  due,  no  wages  are  due,  because  the  whole  protit  is 
lost ;  and  by  express  agreement  the  parties  may  make 
the  outward  ami  homeward  voyage  one.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  two  voyages  :  wherever  there  ore 
two  ro;/affes  and  one  is  perfirmed,  and  the  ship  is  lost  on 
the  homeward  voyage,  freight  is  due  for  the  first." — 
A".  /?.,  Trin.  Term.  10  Geo.  3. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  master  or  owner  fails 
to  complete  his  contract,  either  by  not  delivering  the 
whole  goods  to  the  consignee  or  owner,  or  by  deliver- 
ing them  at  a  place  short  of  their  original  destination  ; 
in  these  cases,  if  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods 
derive  any  beiiejit  from  their  conveyance,  he  is  liable  to 
the  payment  of  freight  according  to  the  proportion  of 


the  vo3'age  performed,  or  pro  rata  ilineris  peracti :  and 
though  contracts  of  this  nature  be  frequently  entire 
and  indivisible,  and  the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship 
can  not,  from  their  nature,  sue  thereon,  and  recover  a 
ratable  freight,  or  jiro  rata  itineris  ;  yet  he  may  do  so 
upon  a  fresh  implie<l  contract,  for  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves to  have  unless  there  be  an  express  clause  in  the 
original  charter-j>arty  or  contract  to  the  contrarj'.  A 
fresh  implied  contract  is  inferred  from  the  owner's  or 
consignee's  acceptance  of  the  goods.  Many  difficul- 
ties have,  indeed,  arisen  in  deciding  as  to  what  shall 
amount  to  an  acceptance :  it  is  not,  however,  necessary 
actually  to  receive  the  goods  ;  acceptance  may  l>e 
made  by  the  express  or  implied  directions,  and  with 
the  consent,  of  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods, 
but  not  otherwise. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
who  is  originallv  entitled  to  the  freight,  sells  or  other- 
wise disposes  of  his  interest  in  the  ship  :  where  a  char- 
tered ship  is  sold  bffare  the  voyage,  the  vendee,  and 
not  the  vendor  or  party  to  whom  he  afterward  assigns 
the  charter-party,  is  entitled  to  the  freight.  But 
where  a  ship  has  been  sold  durinrj  the  voj'age,  the 
owner,  with  whom  a  covenant  to  pay  freight  has  been 
made,  is  entitled  to  the  freight,  and  not  the  vendee. 
A  mortgagee  who  does  not  take  possession,  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  freight. 

The  time  and  manner  of  paj-ing  freight  are  fre- 
quently regulated  by  express  stipulations  in  a  charter- 
party,  or  other  written  contract ;  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  they  must  be  respected ;  but  if  there  lie  no  ex- 
press stipulation  contrary"  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
right  of  lien,  the  goods  remain  as  security  till  the 
freight  is  paid  ;  for  the  master  is  not  bound  to  deliver 
them,  or  any  part  of  them,  without  payment  of  the 
freight  and  other  charges  in  respect  thereof.  But  the 
master  can  not  detain  the  cargo  on  board  the  vessel 
till  these  pa^Tnents  be  made,  as  the  merchant  would,  in 
that  case,  have  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  con- 
dition of  the  goods.  In  England,  the  practice  is,  when 
the  master  is  doubtful  of  payment,  to  send  such  goods 
as  are  not  required  to  be  landed  at  any  particular 
wharf,  to  a  puldic  wharf,  ordering  the  wharlinger  not 
to  part  with  them  till  the  freight  and  other  charges  are 
paid.  No  right  of  lien  for  freight  can  exist,  unless 
the  freight  be  earned.  If  the  freighter,  or  a  stranger, 
prevent  the  freight  from  becoming  due,  the  ship  owner 
or  master's  remedy  is  by  action  of  damages. 

For  further  information  and  details  with  respect  to 
this  subject  see  the  article  Charter-pakty  ;  Abbott 
(Lord  Tkntekdkx)  on  the  Jmw  of  Shippinrj,  part  iii., 
c.  7  ;  Chitty's   Commercial  Lair,  vol.  iii.  c.  9,  etc. 

Freight  is  a  common  subject  of  insurance.  In  com- 
mon conversation,  this  word  means  sometimes  the 
cargo  carried,  and  sometimes  the  earnings  of  the  ship 
by  carrying  the  cargo.  The  latter  is  the  meaning  in 
mercantile  law,  and  especially  in  the  law  of  insurance. 
It  includes  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  a  ship 
by  the  shipper  of  goods,  and  the  earnings  of  an  owner 
liy  carrying  his  own  goods,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  him  by  the  hirer  of  his  ship,  and  the  profits  of  such 
hirer,  either  by  carrying  his  own  goods  or  by  carrying 
for  pay  the  goods  of  others. 

An  interest  in  freight  begins  as  soon  as  the  voyage 
is  determined  upon  and  the  ship  is  actually  ready  for 
sea,  ami  goods  are  on  board  or  ready  to  be  put  on 
board,  or  are  promised  to  be  on  board  b}-  a  contract 
binding  on  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

If  a  ship  is  insured  on  a  voyage  which  is  to  consist 
of  many  passages,  and  sail  without  cargo,  but  a  cargo 
is  ready  for  her  at  the  first  jwrt  she  is  to  reach  and  sail 
from,  the  owner  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  freight 
from  the  day  in  which  he  sails  from  his  home  jxirt. 

If  one  makes  advances  toward  the  freight,  he  is  to 
pay,  and  this  is  to  be  re-paid  to  him  by  the  ship- 
owner ;  if  the  freight  is  not  earned,  the  advancer  has 
no  insurable  interest  in  what  he  advances  ;  but  if  he 
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is  to  lose  vrithout  repayment,  if  the  ship  be  lost,  or  the 
freight  not  earned,  he  has  an  insurable  interest.— Pae- 
soxs's  Mercantile  Lavj ;  Boston  :  p.  418. 

If  the  hirer  takes  the  whole  vessel,  he  may  put  the 
goods  of  other  shij^owners  on  board  (unless  prevented 
by  express  stipulation)  ;  but  whether  he  fills  the  whole 
ship  or  not,  he  pays  for  the  whole  ;  and  what  he  pays 
for  so  much  of  the  ship  as  is  empty  is  said  to  be  paid 
for  dead  freight.  This  is  calculated  on  the  actual  ca- 
pacity of  the  ship,  unless  she  is  agreed  to  be  of  speci- 
fied tonnage.  If  either  part}'  is  deceived  or  defrauded 
by  any  statement  in  the  charter-party,  he  has,  of 
course,  his  remedy  against  the  other  party. — Page  358. 
The  freight  is  totally  lost  when  the  ship  is  totally 
lost  or  made  unnavigable,  or  is  subjected  to  a  detention 
of  such  a  character  as  to  break  up  the  voj-age.  If 
there  be  a  construtive  total  loss  of  the  ship,  the  owner 
may  abanejon  the  freight  with  the  ship ;  but  if  the  ship 
be  actually  lost,  the  freight  may  not  be ;  for  the  mas- 
ter has  the  right,  and  is  under  the  duty,  of  transmit- 
ting the  goods,  if  he  can  ;  and  if  he  does,  the  owner  of 
the  ship  is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  his  freight,  and  the 
expense  of  the  transmission  is  all  his  loss.  If  the  mas- 
ter might  have  done  this,  and  fails  to  do  it,  the  esti- 
mated expense  of  transmission  is  still  all  the  loss  for 
which  the  insurers  are  responsible. 

So,  if  the  ship  can  be  repaired,  and  go  on  again  and 
finish  her  voyage,  the  owner  would  have  the  right  to 
hold  on  to  the  goods,  and  finally  carry  them,  and  earn 
his  freight.  And  he  has  this  right  although  the  delaj- 
would  be  verj-  long,  and  even  if  the  goods  are  injured, 
and  it  would  cost  time  and  money  to  put  them  in  a 
condition  of  safety  for  the  residue  of  the  vo3'ge.  Still, 
the  ship-owner,  W  his  agent,  may  do  all  this,  and 
then  earn  his  freight ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  can  be  done, 
whether  it  is  done  or  not,  all  the  claim  which  the  in- 
sured on  freight  can  make  on  the  insurers  is  for  the 
expense  of  doing  it.  The  rule  of  50  per  cent,  ap- 
plies to  freight  also.  If,  therefore,  freight  pro  rata  be 
paid,  it  will  be  a  total  loss  by  construction  if  less  than 
half  be  paid.  So  if  the  ship  be  injured,  and  part  of 
the  cargo  be  lost,  but  the  ship  ma_y  be  repaired  and 
cany  the  remaining  goods  on,  if  that  part  would  pay 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  freight,  it  has  been  held 
not  to  be  total ;  and  otherwise,  it  is. 

Freight  is  fully  earned  if  the  goods  remain  substan- 
tially in  specie,  and  are  so  delivered  to  the  consignee, 
although  there  be  a  very  great  deterioration ;  but 
freight  is  lost,  and  the  insurers  are  responsible,  if 
nothing  is  left  of  the  goods  but  the  mere  products  of 
decomposition,  so  that  thej-  are  lost  in  fact. 

If,  after  some  freight  is  earned,  there  is  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  ship,  and,  after  the  abandonment,  more 
freight  is  earned,  the  American  cases  hold  that  the 
freight  earned  before  the  abandonment  goes  to  the 
insurers  on  freight,  while  that  earned  after  the  aban- 
donment goes  to  the  insurers  of  the  ship.  But  the 
French  law  is  the  reverse,  and  pursues  the  rule  in  En- 
gland. 

By  the  French  law,  an  abandonment  of  the  sliip 
gave  to  the  underwriters  the  benefits  of  the  freight 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  In  the  United  States 
it  seems  now  to  be  well  settled  that  the  freight  earned 
prior  to  the  loss  goes  to  the  underwriter  on  freight, 
and  that  earned  subsequent,  to  the  underwriter  on 
the  ship.  Thus  it  has  been  decided  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court  (15  Mass.,  34C)  :  "  Until  the  loss 
happens,  the  property  remains  in  the  assured,  and  the 
freight,  or  her  earnings,  belong  to  him  till  that  time,  if 
he  stands  his  own  insurer  for  the  freight ;  otherwise,  to 
the  insurer  on  the  freight ;  but  after  the  loss  has  hap- 
pened, the  insurers,  in  virtue  of  the  abandonment,  be- 
come the  owners,  and  are  liaVilc  for  the  repairs  and 
expenses,  and  entitled  to  the  earnings  of  the  ship." — 
Jbid,  478. 

Charier. — There  are  two  kinds  of  contract  for  the 
carriage  of  goods.      First,  The  contract  of  affreight- 


ment bj-  charter-party.  Secondly,  The  contract  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  in  a  general  ship.  The  first  is 
where  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  a  ship  is  let  out 
to  hire.,  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  contract 
from  being  verltal,  but  in  practice  it  is  always  reduced 
to  writing,  and  the  written  instrument  containing  the 
terms  of  it  is  called  a  charter-party.  It  may  be  un- 
der seal  or  not.  If  so,  it  takes  effect  from  the  day 
when  it  was  sealed  and  delivered,  unless  it  appear  on 
the  face  of  it  to  take  effect  from  the  day  of  date, 
when  that  is  a  different  time.  The  construction  of  it 
is  to  be  reasonable  and  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  and  also  the  usage  of  trade,  both 
in  general  and  of  the  particular  department  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  where  terms  are  introduced  relating  to  a 
usage,  evidence  of  course  may  be  given  to  prove  what 
that  usage  is.  But  this  will  not  admit  of  a  construc- 
tion being  introduced  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words.  The  parties 
to  it  are  the  owners  if  present  where  the  contract  is 
made,  and  generally  also  the  master,  or  the  master 
alone  if  the  owners  are  absent ;  and  the  merchant  who 
hires  the  ship,  or  his  agent.  If  the  charter-party  is 
bj'  deed  and  executed  by  an  agent,  he  should  be  au- 
thorized by  deed,  or  letter  of  attorney,  to  sign  for  his 
principal,  and  must  sign  in  his  name.  If  the  agent 
signs  in  his  own  name,  actions  on  the  charter-party 
will  have  to  be  brought  by  or  against  the  agent. 
The  merchant  hiring  is  called  the  charterer  or  freighter. 
The  letting  is  for  one  or  more  voyages  or  some  period 
of  time :  the  money  to  be  paid  for  the  hire  is  called 
freight.  This  may  consist  of  one  sum  for  the  whole 
ship  or  part  let,  or  so  much  for  each  ton  or  each  piece 
of  merchandise,  etc.,  the  freighter  undertaking  to  find 
a  full  cargo. 

If  the  payment  is  to  be  made  by  the  ton  there 
should  be  provision  for  pa3'ment  at  the  same  rate  for  a 
less  quantity.  Again,  the  payment  may  be  by  a  sum 
in  gross  for  the  whole  time  of  the  ship's  employment, 
or  at  a  certain  rate  per  month  or  other  period  of  time. 
A  month  is  understood  to  mean  a/calendar  month. 
The  charter-party  expresses  the  register  tonnage  of 
the  ship  more  frequently  by  both  the  old  and  the  new 
modes  of  measurement ;  and  when  the  ship  is  char- 
tered by  the  month  the  hire  is  paid  for  the  number  of 
tons,  commonh'  old  measurement,  at  which  she  is  reg- 
istered. '\^'hen  the  freighter  is  to  pay  by  the  ton, 
freight  is  to  be  paid  only  for  the  actual  tonnage  of  the 
goods  without  any  reference  to  the  register  tonnage ; 
but  the  goods  must  be  in  suitable  packages,  or  otherwise 
the  owner  can  claim  for  the  lost  room  as  dead  freight. 
The  words,  or  thereabouts,  are  generally  understood 
to  mean  about  5  tons ;  but  in  one  case  where  a  ship 
was  described  as  of  the  burden  of  261  tons  or  there- 
abouts, and  the  freighter  undertook  to  find  a  full  car- 
go, and  no  fraud  was  imputable  to  the  owner,  tlie 
freigliter  was  held  bound  to  find  an  actual  full  cargo, 
though  the  ship  carried  400  tons.  Goods,  however, 
may  be  packed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  loading 
port,  and  so  may  form  a  full  cargo  although  it  may  be 
possible  to  pack  them  in  less  compass.  Thus  sugar 
may  be  packed  in  hogsheads  if  such  is  the  custom, 
though  it  would  take  less  room  in  tierces. 

A  charter-party  being  an  agreement  drawn  up  at 
the  discretion  of  the  parties,  they  maj-  of  course  in- 
troduce any  terms  they  agree  upon.  The  usual  un- 
dertakings, however,  as  said  by  Lord  Tcnterden,  are 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  that  the  ship  shall  l)e  tight, 
and  strong,  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the  voy- 
age, ready  by  a  day  appointed  to  receive  the  cargo, 
and  wait  a  certain  numljcr  of  days  to  take  it  on  board. 
But  the  obligation  to  remain  the  whole  of  the  running 
days  may  be  dispensed  with  by  a  distinct  intimation 
from  the  merchant  that  no  cargo  will  Ije  provided,  and 
that  it  is  useless  to  wait.  Tliat  after  lading  she  shall 
set  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind  and  opportunity,  to  the 
destined  port  (the  dangers  of  the  sea  excepted),  and 
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there  deliver  the  goods  to  the  merchant  or  his  assigns 
in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  received  on  board  ; 
and  further,  that  during  the  course  of  the  voyage  the 
ship  shall  he  kept  tiglit,  and  staunch,  and  furnished  with 
sufficient  men  and  other  necessaries,  to  the  best  of  the 
owner's  endeavors.  If  the  ship  prove  not  to  be  tight, 
staunch,  and  sufficient,  the  owners  will,  nevertlieless, 
be  lial)le  although  they  themselves  believeil  her  to  })e 
80.  The  merchant  undertakes  to  load  or  unload  with- 
in the  time  appointed,  or  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
to  pay  the  freight.  Provisions  are  also  often  intro- 
duced relative  to  demurrage,  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter.  The  ship,  and  freight,  and  cargo,  are  also 
often  bound  in  a  penaltj'  by  the  owners  or  master,  and 
the  freighter  respectively,  for  the  performance  of  their 
undertakings.  IJut  these  clauses  seem  in  this  coun- 
trj-,  at  least,  to  be  of  no  utility,  for  in  an  action  for 
the  failure  of  the  undertaking  the  plaintiff  would  re- 
cover to  the  amount  of  the  injuries  he  had  suffered, 
and  in  no  case,  whatever  penalty  might  be  introduced, 
could  he  recover  more.  Neither  could  these  clauses 
give  any  direct  remedy  as  against  the  ship,  or  freight, 
or  cargo. 

If  either  party  be  not  ready  bv  the  time  agreed  on, 
the  other  may  seek  a  ship  or  cargo  elsewhere,  and  also 
bring  an  action  for  the  insufficiency  ;  or  if  the  mer- 
chant appears  to  be  insolvent  he  may  safely  make  up 
a  cargo  from  other  quarters.  When  the  goods  have 
been  put  on  board,  bills  of  lading  are  signed  by  the 
master.  These  are  evidence  that  the  particular  goods 
are  shipped  as  the  charter-party  is  of  the  contract  for 
conveyance.  The  ship  owner  has  a  lien  upon  goods 
in  respect  of  which  a  pa^Tnent  is  due  to  him,  and  may 
therefore  detain  them  till  the  paj-ment  is  made.  But 
he  can  not  by  virtue  either  of  the  general  law  of  lien, 
or  of  the  clauses  above  alluded  to,  detain  the  goods 
because  of  the  merchant's  failure  to  perform  his  under- 
takings generally,  as  for  instance  his  undertakings  to 
pay  demurrage  or  port  dues,  etc.  iloreovcr,  a  party 
can  have  no  lien  unless  he  has  possession  of  the  prop- 
ert}-  over  which  he  claims  to  exercise  it.  An  al)solute 
owner,  therefore,  of  a  ship  who  has  so  completely 
parted  witli  the  possession  and  control  of  her  as  to 
cause  the  hirer  to  become  the  temporary  owner,  will 
not  have  the  right  of  lien  over  the  goods  conveyed  on 
ioard  his  ship.  Owners  ought  carefully  to  consider 
{his  consequence,  because  if  they  part  with  the  pos- 
session of  their  ship,  and  the  hirer  of  it  be  not  a  re- 
sponsible person,  they  will  cease  to  have  in  their  hands 
one  very  convenient  and  direct  means  of  securing 
remuneration.  Special  terms  of  course  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  contract  by  which  the  right  of  lien  may 
either  be  entirely  released,  or  it  maj-  be  extendecl  be- 
yond what  is  conferred  by  the  general  rule  of  law. 
By  the  following  agreement  the  owner  was  held  to 
have  created  for  himself  a  right  of  lien  for  the  bal- 
ance due  to  him  under  the  charter-party  as  to  all  the 
lading,  though  part  had  been  transferred  by  endorse- 
ment of  a  bill  of  lading  independently  of  the  general 
rule  of  law,  or  the  question  whether  he  remained  in 
possession  of  the  ship.  The  agreement  between  the 
parties  was  that  ownership  of  the  ship  "  should  re- 
main firmly  and  be  fully  vested  in  the  owner,  and 
that  he  should  at  all  times  during  the  said  intended 
voj-age  and  service,  have  a  full  and  complete  lien 
upon  the  lading  of  the  ship  as  well  as  for  all  losses  and 
damage  which  the  said  owner  might  sustain  or  be  put 
to  in  consequence  of  non-payment  of  any  of  the  bills 
to  be  given  for  freight,  etc.,  and  should  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  hold  and  retain  the  said  goods 
until  full  payment  of  all  such  losses,  charges,  dam- 
ages, and  arrears  of  freight  paid  for  on  account  of  the 
charterer,  and  which  he  of  right  onght  to  pay  agreea- 
bly to  the  true  intent  of  the  charter-party." 

The  freighter  may  either  till  the  ship  with  his  own 
goods  or  relet  the  whole  or  part  to  others.  Where  a 
ship  has  been  let  to  hire  at  so  much  a  month  and  the 
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freighter  lets  at  so  much  a  ton,  the  owner  has  no  right 
to  detain  the  cargo  for  the  amount  the  freighter  has 
agreed  to  give  him.  The  actual  shipp>ers  are  only 
lialde  for  what  they  have  agreed  to  give  the  freighter. 
The  owner,  therefore,  may  have  no  right  to  detain  the 
goods  of  the  actual  shipi>ers  for  tlie  freight  stated  in 
the  charter-party,  but  he  may  for  tijat  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  of  lading.  And  he  has  a  right  to 
that  in  preference  to  the  freighter.  The  bankruptcy 
of  the  charterer  or  any  pledge  or  assignment  made  by 
him  will  not  affect  the  owner's  right  of  lien. 

Sailing  with  the  first  wind,  b  held  to  mean  sailing 
without  unnecessary  delaj'.  "  Leave  Amsterdam," 
does  not  necessarily  mean  to  sail  thence  on  the  voy- 
age.  But  •'  final  sailing''  means  the  final  departure 
from  port  and  being  at  sea,  ready  in  all  respects  to 
proceed  on  the  voj-age.  (See  chapter  on  ^larine  In- 
surance.) If  either  party  be  not  ready  by  the  time 
agreed  on,  the  other  may  seek  another  ship  or  cargo 
and  bring  action  for  the  damages  caused  by  the  delay. 
A  deviation  on  the  voj-age  will  not  deprive  the  owner 
of  his  right  to  freight,  though  it  may  subject  him  to 
action  if  it  causes  a  loss  of  the  insurance  to  the  freight- 
er.— Mercantile  and  Maritime  Guide,  Ijmdf/n,  1856. 

Freight,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  (ac- 
cording to  Kent's  C'ommentaries^-see  vol.  iii.,  chap, 
xlvii.),  means  the  price  for  the  actual  transportation 
of  goods  by  sea  from  one  place  to  another,  but  in  its 
more  extensive  sense,  it  is  applied  to  all  rewards  or 
compensation  paid  for  the  use  of  ships,  including  the 
transportation  of  passengers.  The  personal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  freights  rests  either  on  the  charter-party 
or  on  the  bill  of  lading,  by  which  the  paj-ment  of 
freights  is  made  a  condition  of  delivery- ;  and  the  gen- 
eral rule  is,  that  the  delivery  of  the  goods  at  the  place 
of  destination,  according  to  the  charter-party,  is  neces- 
sary to  entitle  the  owner  of  the  vessel  to  freight.  The 
conveyance  and  delivery  of  the  cargo  form  a  condition 
precedent,  and  must  be  fulfilled.  A  partial  perform- 
ance is  not  sufficient ;  nor  can  a  partial  paj'ment  or 
ratable  freight  be  allowed,  except  in  special  cases  ;  and 
those  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
called  for  by  the  principles  of  equity. 

The  amount  of  freight  is  usually  fixed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  ;  and  if  there  be  no  agree- 
ment, the  amount  is  ascertained  by  the  usage  of  the 
trade,  and  the  reason  of  the  case.  If  the  hiring  be  of 
the  whole  ship,  or  for  an  entire  part  of  her,  for  the 
voyage,  the  merchant  must  pay  the  freight,  though  he 
does  not  fully  load  the  ship  ;  but  if  he  agrees  to  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  goods  put  on  board,  and 
does  not  agree  to  provide  a  full  cargo,  the  owner  can 
demand  payment  only  for  the  cargo  actually  shipi>ed. 
If  the  merchant  agrees  to  furnish  a  return  cargo,  and 
he  furnishes  none,  and  lets  the  ship  return  in  ballast, 
he  must  make  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the 
freight ;  and  this  is  sometimes  termed  dead  freight,  in 
contradistinction  to  freight  due  for  the  actual  carriage 
of  goods. 

It  is  supposed  to  he  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Bell 

v.  Pul/en,  that  the  master  would  be  entitled  to  freight 

for  bringing  back  the  outward  cargo,  if  it  could  not  \ye 

disposed  of.  though  the  charter-party  was  silent  as  to 

the  return  cargo.      It  would  stand  upon  the  equity  of 

the  claim  to  dead  freight.     The  French  law.  in  such  a 

'  case,   allows  freight  for  bringing  back  the  cargo  be- 

1  cause  it  could  not  be  sold,  or  wiis  not  permitted  to  be 

landed.     Mr.   Justice  Story,  in  the  c.ise  of  the  ship 

Hooper,   United  States'  Circuit  Court,  Massachusetts!, 

May.  1830.  ;i  Sumner.  54-.',  laid  down  the  general  rule 

I  that  freight  for  the  entire  voyage  could  only  be  earned 

!  by  a  due  performance  of  the  voyage  ;  and  that  the 

I  only  acknowledged  exception  is  when  there  is  no  de- 

I  fault  of  the  carrier-ship  to  perform  the  voyage,  and 

[  the  ship-owner  is  ready  to  forwarvl  them,  but  there  is 

I  a  default  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  or  he 

i  waives  a  further  prosecution  of  the  voyage. 
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If  part  of  the  cargo  be  sold  on  the  voyage  from  ne- 
cessity, the  owner,  as  we  have  seen,  pays  the  value  at 
the  port  of  deliverj',  deducting  the  freight  equally  as 
if  the  goods  had  arrived.  But  if  the  goods  be  prohib- 
ited on  entrj'  by  the  government  of  the  countrj',  and 
such  prohibition  takes  place  after  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  cargo  be  brought  back,  the 
freight  for  the  outward  voyage  has  been  held  to  have 
been  earned  ;  and  the  case  was  distinguished  (though 
I  think  the  distinction  not  very  obvious)  from  that  of  a 
blockade  of  the  port  of  destination,  and  decided  on  the 
authority  of  the  French  ordinance  of  marine.  "  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  just,"  observes  Valin,  "  than  that  the 
outward  freight  should  be  allowed  in  such  a  case,  since 
the  interruption  proceeds  from  an  extraordinary  cause, 
independent  of  the  ordinary  marine  perils.  The  case 
of  a  blockade  of,  or  interdiction  of,  commerce  with  the 
port  of  discharge,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  is  held  to  be  different ;  for,  in  that  case,  the 
voyage  is  held  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  charter-party 
dissolved  :  and  if  the  cargo,  by  reason  of  that  obsta- 
cle, be  brought  back,  no  freight  is  due.  The  same 
principle  applies  if  the  voyage  be  broken  up  and  lost 
b}-  capture  upon  the  passage,  so  as  to  cause  a  complete 
defeasance  of  the  undertaking,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a  subsequent  recapture,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Eiram.  On  the  other  hand,  an  embargo  detaining  the 
vessel  at  the  port  of  departure,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  does  not,  of  itself,  work  a  dissolution  of  the 
contract.  It  is  only  a  temporary  restraint,  which  sus- 
pends for  a  time  its  performance,  and  leaves  the  rights 
of  the  parties  in  relation  to  each  other  untouched.  If 
the  ship  be  laden,  and  be  captured  before  she  breaks 
ground,  and  afterward  recaptured,  but  the  voyage  be 
broken  up,  the  ship-owners  are  not  entitled  to  any 
freight,  though,  by  the  usages  of  the  trade,  the  ship 
was  laden  at  their  expense. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  ship  break  ground  to  give 
an  inception  to  freight.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  a 
blockade  or  hostile  investment  of  the  port  of  departure. 
Such  an  obstacle  does  not  discharge  the  contract  of 
freightment,  because  it  is  merelj'  a  temporary'  suspen- 
sion of  its  performance  ;  and  the  ship-owner  maj'  de- 
tain the  goods  until  he  can  prosecute  the  voyage  with 
safety,  or  until  the  freighter  tenders  hini  the  full 
freight.  This  was  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Palmer 
v.  Lorillarcl,  in  which  the  doctrine  was  extensively 
examined ;  and  it  was  shown,  by  a  reference  to  the 
foreign  ordinances,  and  the  soundest  classical  writers 
on  maritime  law,  that  the  master,  in  the  case  of  such 
an  invincible  obstacle,  of  a  temporary  nature,  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  voj'age,  is  entitled  to  Wait  for  the 
removal  of  it,  so  that  he  may  earn  his  freight,  unless 
the  cargo  consists  of  perishable  articles  which  can  not 
endure  the  delay.  He  stands  upon  a  principle  of  equity 
which  pervades  the  maritime  law  of  Europe,  if  he  re- 
fuses to  surrender  the  cargo  to  the  shipper  without 
some  equitable  allowance  in  the  shape  of  freight  for 
his  intermediate  services. 

AVhen  the  goods  become  greatly  deteriorated  on  the 
voyage,  it  has  been  a  very  litigated  question,  whether 
the  consignee  was  bound  to  take  the  goods,  and  pay 
the  freight,  or  whether  he  might  not  abandon  the 
goods  to  the  master  in  discharge  of  the  freight.  Valin 
and  Pothier  entertain  diflerent  opinions  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  former  insists  that  the  regulation  of  the 
ordinance  holding  the  merchant  liable  for  freight  on 
deteriorated  goods,  without  the  right  to  abandon  them 
in  discharge  of  the  freight,  is  too  rigorous  to  be  com- 
patilde  with  equity.  He  says  the  cargo  is  the  only 
proper  fund  and  pledge  for  tlie  freight,  and  that  Cam- 
regis  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Pothier,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  against  the  right  of  the  owner  to  al)andon 
the  deteriorated  goods  in  discharge  of  the  freight ;  and 
this  is  the  better  opinion,  and  the  one  adopted  in  the 
case  of  Griswold  v.  the  New  York  Insurance  Company. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  marine. 


and  of  Eotterdam,  and  with  the  new  commercial  code 
of  France;  and  the  latter  puts  an  end  to  all  further 
doubts  and  discussion  on  the  subject  in  France.  The 
ship-owner  performs  his  engagement  when  he  carries 
and  delivers  the  goods.  The  right  to  his  freight  then 
becomes  absolute ,  and  the  carrier  is  no  more  an  in- 
surer of  the  soundness  of  the  cargo,  as  against  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  or  its  own  intrinsic  decaj',  than  he  is 
of  the  price  in  the  market  to  which  it  is  carried.  If 
he  has  conducted  himself  with  fidelity  and  vigUance  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  he  has  no  concern  Avith  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  the  cargo.  It  may  impair 
the  remedy  which  his  lien  affords,  but  it  does  not  affect 
his  personal  demand  against  the  shipper. 

If  casks  contain  wine,  rum,  or  other  liquids,  or 
sugar,  and  the  contents  be  washed  out,  and  wasted, 
and  lost,  bj-  the  perils  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  casks  ar- 
rive empty,  no  freight  is  due  for  them  ;  but  the  ship- 
owner would  still  be  entitled  to  his  freight,  if  the  casks 
were  well  stowed,  and  their  contents  were  essentially 
gone  bj'  leakage,  or  inherent  waste,  or  imperfection  of 
the  casks. 

Should  the  cargo  consist  of  live-stock,  as  is  frequent- 
ly the  case  in  voyages  from  this  countrj'  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  some  of  the  horses  or  cattle,  for  instance, 
should  die  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  without  any 
fault  or  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew,  and  there  be 
no  express  agreement  respecting  the  paj-ment  of 
freight,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  freight  is  to  be 
paid  for  all  that  were  put  on  board.  But  if  the  agree- 
ment was  to  paA'  for  the  transportation  of  them,  then 
no  freight  is  due  for  those  that  die  on  the  voyage,  as 
the  contract  is  not,  in  that  case,  performed.  The  for- 
eign marine  law  allows  freight  paid  in  advance  to  be 
recovered  back,  if  the  goods  be  not  carried,  nor  the 
voyage  performed,  by  reason  of  any  event  not  imput- 
able to  the  shipper.  The  reason  is,  that  the  consider- 
ation for  payment,  which  was  the  carriage  of  the 
goods,  has  failed.  But  the  marine  ordinances  admit 
that  the  parties  may  stipulate  that  the  freight  so  pre- 
viouslj-  advanced  shall,  at  all  evetats,  be  retained.  In 
Watson  V.  Duyldncky  the  rule  of  the  marine  law  was 
recognized,  though  it  was  not  applied  to  that  case,  be- 
cause the  contract  there  appeared  to  be,  that  the 
freight  was  paid  for  receiving  the  passenger  and  his 
goods  on  board ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  paj-ment  is  to 
be  retained,  though  the  vessel  and  cargo  be  lost  on  the 
voyage.  The  general  principle  of  the  marine  law  was 
admitted  in  the  fullest  latitude  in  Griggs  v.  Austin; 
and  whether  the  price  previously  advanced  is  to.  be 
retained  or  returned  becomes  a  question  of  intention 
in  the  construction  of  the  contract.  The  French  ordi- 
nances require  a  special  agreement  to  enable  the  ship- 
owner to  retain  the  freight  paid  in  advance ;  and  Va- 
lin says  that  many  authors  on  maritime  jurisprudence, 
as  Kuricke,  Loccenius,  and  Straccha,  will  not  allow 
even  such  a  special  agreement  to  be  valid.  The  En- 
glish law  is  not  so  scrupulous,  and  does  not  require 
any  such  express  stipulation,  and  allows  the  intention 
of  the  parties  to  retain  the  previoush'  advanced  freight 
to  be  more  easily  inferred.  In  JJe  Silrale  v.  Kendall, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  adopted  a  directlj'  opposite 
principle,  and  observed,  that  if  the  charter-party  was 
silent,  the  law  would  require  a  performance  of  the 
voyage  before  freight  was  due ;  but  the  parties  might 
stipulate  that  part  of  the  freight  be  paid  in  anticipa- 
tion, and  be  made  free  from  subsequent  contingencj' 
of  loss  b}'  reason  of  loss  of  the  subsequent  voyage.  If 
freight  be  paid  in  advance,  and  there  be  no  express 
stipulation  that  it  shall  be  retured  in  the  event  of 
freight  not  being  earned,  the  inference  is  that  the  par- 
ties did  not  intend  that  the  payment  of  the  part  in  ad- 
vance should  be  subject  to  the  risk  of  the  remainder  of 
the  voj-age  ;  and  without  some  i)rovision  of  that  kind, 
a  new  implied  contract  to  that  effect  could  not  be 
raised.  See  Kent'.s  Com.,  vol.  iii. ;  Parsons  ow  Con- 
tracts, Boston  ;  Merc,  and  Murit.  Guide,  London,  1857. 
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Fi«e8CO  Painting,  a  method  of  painting  with 
water-colors  on  frcsli  plaster  while  it  is  Ktill  in  a  soft 
state,  by  which  means  the  colors  are  incorporated  witli 
the  plaster,  and  become  as  permanent  as  tlie  material  on 
which  they  are  spread.  The  Italians,  from  whom  we 
borrow  tlie  term,  call  it  fresco  (literally  frcxh),  either 
because  it  is  executed  upon  fresh  plaster,  or  Ijecause  it 
is  used  on  walls,  alcoves,  and  other  Ijuildings  in  the 
open  air.  Vitruvius  (vii.  -l)  calls  it  painting  udo  tec- 
torio.  Painting  in  fresco  is  a  very  ancient  art.  It 
was  practiced  by  tlio  early  Greeks,  and  may  be  traced 
even  to  Kgypt.  It  is  generally  executed  on  walls  and 
vaults,  the  plaster  Ijcing  laid  on  in  successive  piortions, 
or  so  much  only  at  one  time  as  the  painter  can  dispatch 
before  it  dries.  Tlie  design  is  usually  drawn  previously 
on  paper,  to  be  clialked  and  transferred  to  the  wall  aliout 
half  an  hour  after  tlic  jjlaster  has  been  laid.  P'rom 
the  dirticulty  of  making  alterations  on  the  work  when 
the  colors  are  once  absorbed,  the  design  should  be  pre- 
viouslj'  prepared  witli  the  greatest  accuracy.  M'hen 
an  alteration  must  be  made,  the  part  is  usualh-  cut 
entirely  away,  and  relaid  with  fresh  plaster.  The  an- 
cients painted  on  stucco  ;  and  we  may  remark  in  Vi- 
truvius  what  infinite  care  they  took  in  making  the 
incrustation  or  plastering  of  their  buildings,  to  render 
them  beautiful  and  lasting ;  though  the  moderns  find 
a  plaster  of  lime  and  sand  preferable  for  fresco  paint- 
ing, both  because  it  does  not  dry  so  hastily,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  subdued  and  agreeable  tint.  The  pig- 
ments chiefly'  employed  in  this  kind  of  painting  are 
earths,  because  their  colors  are  not  lial)le  to  be  affected 
bj'  the  burning  qualities  of  the  lime.  AVhite  is  made 
of  lime  slacked  some  time  previously,  or  of  white  mar- 
ble dust ;  and  the  otlier  substances  used  are  red  and 
yellow  ochre,  verditer,  lapis-lazuli,  black  chalk,  etc. 
These  only  require  to  be  ground  and  mixed  up  with 
water.  The  brushes  and  pencils  should  be  long  and 
soft,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  rake  and  raise  the  sur- 
face. In  order  that  the  work  may  come  out  in  all  its 
beauty,  the  colors  must  be  laid  on  quickly,  while  the 
plaster  is  still  moist ;  nor  should  they  ever  1)e  retouched 
drj-  with  colors  mixed  up  with  white  of  egg,  size,  or 
gum,  as  is  sometimes  done  ;  because  such  colors  grow 
blackish,  and  soon  tarnish. 

Freshes,  in  sea  language,  the  increased  current  of 
an  ebl)  tide  by  means  of  a  flood  of  fresh  water  flowing 
out  into  the  sea,  bj-  which  its  waters  are  often  discol- 
ored for  a  great  distance  from  the  coast. 

Fresnel,  Augustin  Jean.  The  inventor  of 
the  light  now  generally  used  throughout  Europe  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  light-houses. 
lie  was  distinguished  for  his  practical  application  of 
optics  to  the  useful  arts  with  which  his  name  will  ever 
be  honorably  associated.  At  least  as  early  as  1819  it 
occurred  to  him  that  lenses  might  be  substituted  for 
mirrors,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  parallel  rays  of 
light  from  light-houses,  and  thus  preventing  in  a  great 
measure  the  natui-al  weakness,  in  consequence  of  its 
divergence,  of  light  seen  at  a  distance.  It  further  oc- 
curred to  him  that  lenses  of  large  size,  and  of  moder- 
ate thickness,  might  be  built  up  of  segments  of  lenses. 
This  last  idea  was  not  indeed  new,  for  ButTon  had  pnv 
Ijosed  to  diminish  the  weiglit  and  thickness  of  lenses 
bj-  grinding  them  into  zones  which  should  have  a  com- 
mon focns  ;  and  Condorcet  proposed  to  construct  these 
zones  of  separate  segments.  Sir  David  Hrewster  sug- 
gested, .in  1811,  a  similar  construction,  unaware,  it 
appears,  of  what  Condorcet  had  written.  Rut  all  of 
these  writers  described  their  contrivances  as  apjilicable 
to  burning  instruments  for  concentrating  the  solar 
n»ys.  Fresnel  appears  to  have  been  unaware  of  what 
his  predecessors  suggested,  but  ho  has  the  far  greater 
merit  of  actually  applying  the  suggestion  to  the  im- 
portant purpose  of  light-house  illumination.  It  w.is 
first  carried  into  effect  in  France,  where  polj/zonal  Unses 
were  made  by  JI.  Soleil,  and  have  gradually  been  in- 
troduced into  other  countries,  first  into  Holland,  and 


then  into  Scotland.  See  article  Ligiit-hocses.  Not 
content  with  thw  great  improvement,  Fresnel  exerted 
remarkable  ingenuity  in  contriving  further  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  distributing  light  for  the  pur- 
jioses  of  navigation  under  almost  everj'  conceivable 
circumstance ;  and  he  made  copious  use  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  total  reflection  of  light  in  glass,  which  had 
never  l)cfore  been  applied  to  such  purposes.  In  1819 
he  was  nominated  upon  the  light-house  commission  ; 
and  in  July,  1H2.3,  the  Corduan  Light-house,  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Garonne,  was  completed  upon  the  new 
plan.— E.  B. 

He  was  the  author  of  various  worka  on  the  Diffrac- 
tion of  Lifjht,  on  the  Influence  of  Heat  on  t'olom,  on  the 
Influence  (fthe  Earth's  Motion,  on  the  Mutual  Action  of 
Polarized  Light,  etc.  Through  the  instrumentalit}-  of 
Messrs.  E.  and  G.  W.  Blunt,  of  New  York,  the  Fres- 
nel light  was  adopted  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
18;:J8,  and  is  now  in  use  generally  in  the  light-bouses 
of  this  countrj-  and  of  i^urope. 

Fresnel  was  born  Maj-  10,  1788,  at  Broglie,  in  the 
department  Ure,  Normandy,  and  died  at  Ville  d' Ar- 
ray, France,  on  the  14th  Jul}-,  1827,  aged  39  years. 

Frigate  (Fr.  frigate  l?) ;  Lat.  aphractus,  a  long 
undecked  vessel)  ;  a  ship  of  war,  usually  of  two  decks, 
designed  for  swift  sailing.  Frigates  mount  from  20  to 
•14  guns,  and  sometimes  more.  The  name  was  origi- 
nallj-  applied  to  a  long  kind  of  vessel  navigated  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  sails  and  oars.  Frigatooon,  a  Ve- 
nitian  vessel  with  a  square  stem  and  without  a  fore- 
mast, having  only  a  main-mast,  mizzen-mast,  and 
bow-sprit. 

Frith,  or  Firth  (Lat.  f return,  a  narrow  sea),  is  a 
term  chiefly  applied  to  a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  of  the 
sea  upon  a  river,  as  the  Firth  of  J'orth,  in  Scotland. 
This  term  corresponds  to  the  ford  of  the  Panes  and 
Norwegians,  who,  in  all  probability,  borrowed  it  from 
the  English.  Both  Latin  and  Teutonic  are  derived 
not  improbably  from  the  same  root,  fahren,  to  pass 
over ;  whence  ferrj',  ford,  furt  (Germ.),  as  in  Frank- 
furt, Erfurt,  etc. 

Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  a  celebrated  English 
navigator  of  tlie  sixteenth  centurj-,  was  bom  (in  what 
year  is  not  known),  at  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  the  first  Englishman  that  sailed  in  quest  of  the 
north-west  passage  to  China  and  the  Indies.  "  Being 
thoroughly  furnished  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sphere 
and  all  other  skills  pertaining  to  the  art  of  navigation, 
and  being  persuaded  of  a  new  and  nearer  passage  to 
Cataya  than  by  Capo  de  Buona  Speran<;a,  which  the  Por- 
tugals  yearly  use.  and  knowing  this  to  be  the  only 
thing  of  the  world  that  was  yet  left  undone,  whereby 
a  notalde  mind  might  be  made  famous  and  fortunate," 
he  applied  to  various  English  merchants  to  assist  him 
in  his  projected  enterprise,  but  for  15  years  without 
success.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  enabled, 
through  the  assistance  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  others,  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  set  out  on 
the  expedition.  He  sailed  from  Deptford,  June  15th. 
1576,  with  three  small  vessels,  two  of  them,  the  Ca- 
briel  and  the  Michad,  barks  of  25  tons  each,  and  the 
third  a  small  pinnace  of  10  tons.  As  they  passed 
Greenwich,  the  Queen,  who  happened  to  l>e  there  with 
her  court,  "  commended  them,  and  bade  them  farewell 
with  shaking  her  hand  at  them  out  of  the  window.'' 
After  passing  the  Shetland  Islands  they  came  in  sight 
of  "  Frceseland"  (^July  llth\  where  they  were  unable 
to  land  on  account  of  the  ice.  and  \.^n  the  2>th  of  the 
same  month  they  reached  that  part  of  (ireenland  which 
Frobisher  named  "  Sleta  Incognita."  On  the  lllh 
August  they  sailed  thrvugh  a  stniit  which  Frobisher 
called  by  his  own  name.  Pursuing  their  way  they 
passed  several  islands,  to  which  they  g;ive  names,  and 
canio  on  the  18th  to  Butcher's  Island,  where  they  lost 
a  boat  and  part  of  their  crew  tliR>ugh  the  treach- 
ery of  the  natives.  After  this  they  turned  their  prows 
homeward,  and  reached  England  September  7th.  Fro- 
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bisher  had  taken  possession  of  the  various  places  he 
touched  at  in  the  name  of  the  Queen ;  and  in  token 
of  this  he  ordered  his  men  to  put  on  board  ship  ■what- 
ever thej'  first  laid  hands  on.  Among  other  things 
thus  secured  was  a  lump  of  black  stone,  which  when 
Frobisher  returned  home,  was  accidentally  discovered 
to  contain  gold.  This  discover}'  was  soon  noised 
abroad  and  in  the  following  spring  Frobisher  readilj- 
found  the  means  to  fit  out  another  expedition,  partly 
scientific  and  partly  with  a  ■view  to  prosecuting  the 
search  for  gold.  The  Queen  lent  him  from  the  royal 
navy  a  ship  of  200  tons,  vnth  which,  and  two  smaller 
barks,  he  sailed  from  Harwich,  May  31, 1577.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  scene  of  their  former  discoveries  they 
found  that  little  of  the  gold  ore  remained,  but  they 
opened  forth'with  communications  ■with  the  natives  for 
the  purposes  of  traffic.  One  of  these,  "  a  man  of 
large  corporature  and  good  proportion,"  they  carried 
away  with  them  neither  in  a  very  just  nor  handsome 
manner.  They  also  caught  an  old  woman,  "  whom 
thej-  took  for  a  devil  or  a  witch,"  and  stripped  oflf  her 
buskins  "to  see  if  she  were  cloven-footed."  After 
discovering  and  naming  a  good  many  places,  and  pro- 
curing a  good  deal  of  ore,  he  turned  his  prow  south- 
ward, August  23d,  and  reached  home  in  the  end  of 
September.  The  ore  when  smelted  was  found  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  voyage  and  more  ;  a  third  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  in  1578,  which,  however,  through 
stress  of  weather  and  other  circumstances,  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  gold  countrj'  than  he  was  obliged 
to  return  from  the  lateness  of  the  season.  This  was 
the  last  of  Frobisher's  polar  voyages.  It  is  not  known 
how  he  was  occupied  during  the  next  seven  years,  but 
in  1585  he  accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  AVest  Indies,  and  three  years  later  did 
such  good  service  against  the  Spanish  armada  as  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  board  his 
own  ship  by  the  lord  high  admiral.  In  1594,  after 
various  exploits  against  the  Spaniards,  he  was  sent  to 
assist  Henri  IV.  of  France  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  members  of  the  league.  The  enemy  had  fortified 
themselves  strongly  in  Croyzon,  near  Brest ;  and  in 
an  attack  on  their  position  Frobisher  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  lived  to  take  his  fleet  safely  home,  and 
shortly  after  died  at  Ph^mouth. — Bioc/.  Brit. ;  Hak- 
luyt's  Collect,  of  Voyages  ;  Stow's  Annales,  etc.,  etc. 

Frobisher  Strait,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  British 
North  America,  between  Hudson  Strait  and  Northum- 
berland Inlet.  It  extends  in  a  westerlj-  direction  from 
the  entrance  to  Davis'  Strait. 

Fruit  (Ger.  Ohst.  Fruchte;  Dn.  Ooft;  Fr.  Fruit ;  It. 
Frutfa,  Frutte;  Sp.  Frvta;  Rus.  Owoschtsch ;  Lat. 
Friictum).  This  appellation  is  bestowed  bj'  commer- 
cial men  upon  those  species  of  fruit,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  almonds,  raisins,  currants,  apples,  etc.,  which 
constitute  articles  of  importation  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Gardening  was  imdoubtedh'  among  the  first  of 
the  arts  to  which  the  attention  of  man  was  directed.  If 
we  would  ascend  into  remote  antiquity,  we  can  have 
recourse  only  to  conjecture  ;  for  although,  in  the  sacred 
■writings,  and  in  the  earliest  profane  authors,  allusions 
to  gardens  occur,  little  is  told  us  either  of  their  pro- 
ductions or  their  culture.  Judging,  though,  from  the 
literature  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  scarcely  find  any 
art  which  receives  more  attention. 

Several  varieties  of  fruit  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  introduced  into  Italj-,  70  b.  c,  et  seq.  Exotic 
fruits  and  flowers  of  various  kinds,  previously  unknown 
in  England,  were  brought  thither  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  and  of  Marj'  and  Elizabeth, 
between  the  years  1500  and  1578.  See  Gardening, 
Ency.  Brit.  Among  others  of  less  note,  were  musk- 
melons,  plum-trees,  and  currant-plants  of  sundry 
.sorts,  the  musk  and  damask  roses,  tulips,  etc. ;  also 
saffron,  woad,  and  other  drugs  for  dyeing,  but  these 
last  were  attempted  to  be  cultivated  without  success. 
Haki.uyt;  Lord  Kames.     The  following  are  among 


the  fruits  whose  introduction  into  England  has.  been 
traced  (Haydu)  : 

Feuits,  etc. 

From  J.,  D. 

Almond-tree Barbary 154s 

Apples Svria. 1522 

Apple,  the  custard North  America 1736 

Apple,  the  Osage "  "      I8IS 

Apricots Epirns 1540 

Cherry-trees Pontus 100 

Cornelian  cherry Austria 1596 

Currants Zante 1533 

CuiTant,  the  hawthorn. Canada 1705 

Fig-tree South  of  Europe,  before  1548 

Fig,  the  Botany-bay...  New  South  "Wales 1789 

Gooseberries Flanders before  1540 

Grapes Portugal 1.523 

Lemons Spain 1554 

Limes Portugal 1.554 

Lime,  the  American before  1752 

Melons "       1540 

Mock  orange South  of  Europe,     "       1 596 

Mulberry Italy 1520 

Mulberry,  white China,  about 1596 

Mulberry,  red North  America,  before.  1629 

Mulberry,  paper Japan,  before 1754 

Nectarine Persia 1,562 

Olive,  the  Cape Cape 1730 

Olive.the  sweet-scentedChina 1771 

Oranges 1595 

Peaches Persia 1562 

Pears Various  climes 

Pine-apple Brazil 1568 

Pippins Netherlands 1525 

Plums Italy 1522 

Plum,  the  date Barbary 1596 

Pomegranate Spain before  l.>48 

Quince Austria 1.573 

Quince Japan 1795 

Easpberry,  flowering  .  .North  America 1700 

Easpberry.  Virginian . .      "  "       ..before  1696 

Stra^vvberry Flanders 15.30 

Stra'wberry. '.' Oriental  Levant 1724 

Walnut,  the  black North  America,  before.  1629 


The  art  of  gardening  became  well  understood  in 
England  about  a.  d.  1500 ;  before  which  time  many 
of  our  vegetables  were  imported  from  Brabant.  The 
^ra  of  the  art  was  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the 
modem  mode  of  gardening  was  introduced  about  1700. 
The  following  came  from  the_countries  respectively 
named : 

Roots  and  Vegetables. 


From 

Lentils France 

Chervil Italy 

Celery Flanders 

Potatoes Brazil 

Tobacco America 

Cabbage Holland 

Anise Egypt 

Parsley Egypt 

Carrots Flanders 

Brocoli Cyprus 

Beans Greece 

Peas Spain 


From 

Eice Ethiopia 

Buckwheat Asia 

Borage SjTia 

Cresses Crete 

Cauliflower Cyprus 

Asparagus Asia 

Lettuce Brabant 

Artichokes Holland 

Garlic The  East 

Shallots Siberia 

Horse  Eadish China        ; 

Kidney  Beans E.  Indies 

Gourds Astracan 

Flow 

From  I  ■ 

Jasmin Circassia       1 : 

Elder-tree Persia  1! 

Tulip Cappadocia 

Daftodil Italy 

Lily Syria 

Tuberrose Java,  etc. 

Carnation Italy,  etc. 

Eanunculus  . . .  Alps 
Damask  rose..  .Damascus 

Hops Artois 

Gooseberries. . .  Flanders 
Gillyflowers. .  .Toulouse 
Musk  rose Damascus    I 

The  damask  rose  was  brought  hither  b}-  Dr.  Linacre, 
physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  about  15-10.  The  musk 
rose  was  brought  from  Italj-  by  Lord  Cromwell.  The 
tamarisk  plant  was  brought  from  Germany  bj-  Arch- 
bishop Grindal,  about  1570 ;  and  about  Norwich,  the 
Flemings  planted  flowers  unknown  in  England,  as 
gillyflowers,  carnations,  the  Provence  rose,  etc.,  15G7. 
Woad  came  originality  from  Toulouse,  in  France ;  tulip 
roots  from  Vienna,  1578. 

Fuca,  Juan  de,  Strait  of,  Washington  Territorj-, 
including  the  waters  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  Hood  Canal, 


From. 

Pink Italy 

Povence  rose. .  .Marseilles 

Convolvulus Canaries 

Arctopus Cape 

Bell-flower Canaries 

Passion-flower .  .Brazil 

Eosemary Italy 

Laburnum Hungary 

Laurel Levant 

Lavender Italy 

"Weeping  "WillowLevaht 
Fennel Canaries 
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nnd  Paget  Sound,  with  the  Archipelago  of  Arro  up  to 
the  49th  parallel,  were  all  survej'ed  by  the  United 
States'  Exploring  Expedition.  The  whole  is  unsur- 
passed hy  any  estuary  in  the  world.  They  comiirise 
many  fine  harliors  and  safe  anchorages,  are  entirely 
free  from  dangers,  and  cover  an  area  of  about  2000 
square  mil^s.  The  country  by  which  these  waters 
are  surrounded  is  remarkabl}-  salubrious,  and  oflFers 
every  advantage  for  the  accommodations  of  a  vast 
commercial  and  military  marine,  with  conveniences 
for  docks,  and  many  sites  for  towns  and  cities,  at  all 
times  well  supplied  with  water,  and  capable  of  being 
provided  with  all  needful  supplies  from  the  surrounding 
country,  wliich  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  This 
strait  is  95  miles  in  lengtii;  average  width  11  miles 
(entrance  8  miles  in  width).  No  dangers  exist,  and  it 
may  be  safely  navigated  throughout.  The  winds  blow 
for  tlie  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  westward, 
and  at  times  strongly.  The  shores  are  liold,  and  an- 
chorage is  to  be  found  in  but  few  places ;  at  some 
parts  no  bottom  is  to  be  obtained,  even  within  a  boat's 
length  of  the  shore,  with  CO  fathoms  of  line.  The 
north  shore  (Vancouver  Island),  is  rocky,  and  com- 
posed of  conglomerate  and  a  reddish  granite.  On  this 
side  there  are  several  inlets,  in  which  are  anchorages  : 
among  them  Port  San  Juan  and  Victoria.  Victoria  is 
a  snug  harbor  and  a  most  important  position.  There 
is  an  inner  and  an  outer  basin,  sufficiently  commodi- 
ous for  large  ships  of  war.  Vancouver  Island  rises 
abruptly,  and  is  verj'  much  broken  by  mountain 
ranges,  but  well  covered  with  timber.  It  is  240  miles 
long,  and  30  miles  wide. 

The  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Johnson  Strait  are  not 
well  adapted  for  navigation,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  the  many  sunken  rocks  at 
the  northern  outlet.  The  harbors  within  them,  both 
on  the  main  land  and  Vancouver  Island,  are  useless  on 
account  of  the  great  depth  of  water  and  the  perpen- 
dicular lianks.  Not  a  shoal  exists  within  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Puget  Sound,  or  Hood 
Canal,  that  can  in  any  wny  interrupt  their  navigation 
by  a  74  gun  ship.  The  shores  of  all  the  inlets  and 
bays  are  remarkably  bold — so  much  so,  that  in  many 
places  a  ship's  side  would  strike  the  shore  before  the 
keel  would  touch  the  ground.  Some  few  of  them  have 
creeks  emptying  into  them,  with  water  sufficient  to 
turn  mills.  These  creeks  all  have  extensive  mud- 
flats at  their  entrances,  with  fertile  prairies  at  their 
heads  and  along  their  banks.  The  spring  tides  rise 
18  feet,  those  of  the  neap  12  feet,  affording  every  facil- 
ity for  the  construction  of  dry-docks,  etc.  The  countri- 
on  all  these  salt  water  inlets  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
health}'.  Tlie  winter  is  represented  to  be  mild  and 
but  of  short  duration,  and  the  channels  and  ha'rbors 
are  never  obstructed  by  ice. 

Fuel  (from  the  French  feu,  fire,  akin  to  the  Latin 
focus,  a  hearth  or  fire-place),  a  word  applied  to  certain 
substances  which  are  used  in  the  generation  of  heat, 
such  as  wood,  peat,  coal,  etc.,  and  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  substances  employed  in  generating  light, 
such  as  oil,  spirits  of  wine,  naphtha,  etc.  In  the  pres- 
ent article  the  former  application  will  alone  be  consid- 
ered ;  for  information  respecting  the  latter,  see  G.vs, 
Lamp,  etc. 

The  nbucdance  and  consequent  cheapness  of  fuel 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  prosperity,  habits,  and  1 
manners  of  a  nation.  Where  fuel  is  scarce,  factories  I 
languish,  and  commerce  declines.  In  cold  climates 
scarcity  of  fuel  is  individually  a  great  calamity,  for  it 
abridges  the  hours  of  labor,  causing  persons  to  spend  ' 
tliosp  hours  in  sleep  which  under  other  circumstances  i 
would  have  been  turned  to  profitable  account ;  it  also  ' 
causes  persons  to  crowd  together  for  the  sake  of! 
warmth  in  a  way  that  is  injurious  to  health  and  morals. 
Abundance  of  fuel,  on  the  contrary,  with  good  roads  1 
and  a  system  of  inland  navigation  for  its  distribution,  ' 
forms  the  basis  of  national  prosperity,  not  only  miais- 


tering  to  the  useful  arts,  but  enabling  the  occupier  of 
every  house  to  create  an  artificial  climate  suited  to  his 
wants  and  wishes. 

The  most  common  and  widely-distributed  description 
of  fuel  is  wood,  a  term  applied  to  the  trunk,  roots,  and 
larger  branches  of  trees.  liecenth-fellefl  wood  con- 
sists chiefly  of  woody  fibre,  sap,  and  water.  The 
woody  fibre  is  a  compound  of  carlxin,  hj'drogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  plants  ;  Ijoth  it 
and  the  sap  are  combustible — that  is,  are  capable,  at  a 
high  temperature,  of  combining  rapidly  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  and  forming  gaseous  com- 
pounds. It  is  in  the  act  of  this  formation  that  heat  is 
generated.  The  sap,  which  forms  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  bulk  of  wood,  varies  in  different  kinds 
of  trees  :  the  sap  of  the  pine  tribe  contains  resin  ;  that 
of  the  oak,  tannin ;  that  of  the  beech  and  birch,  ex- 
tractive. The  quantitj-  of  water  in  wfxjd  varies  greatly 
with  the  kind  of  tree,  and  with  the  time  of  year  when 
it  is  felled,  it  being  least  in  winter.  As  the  water  is 
not  combustible,  but  must  be  got  rid  of  at  the  ex{>en&e 
of  the  heat  generated  bj'  the  parts  which  are  so,  it  is 
obviously  desirable  to  store  the  wood  in  a  drj-  and  airy 
situation  before  using  it  as  fuel.  By  this  means  100 
pounds'  weight  of  wood  have  been  known  to  lose  20 
pounds'  weight  in  10  or  12  months.  Wood,  as  com- 
monly used  for  fuel,  contains  about  one  third  of  its 
weight  of  water.  Wood  also  contains  earthy  and 
alkaline  salts  in  the  proportion  of  l-30th  to  l-70th,  and 
these  remain  as  an  incombustible  ash. 

Wood  is  distinguished  from  all  other  fuel  by  the 
valuable  property  of  reproduction,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  it  often  passes  through  the  various  stages  of 
beauty  and  utility  to  man  before  it  becomes  converted 
into  fuel.  The  heating  power  of  wood  is  considerable, 
in  consequence  of  its  excess  of  hydrogen,  which,  in 
burning  and  forming  water,  requires  for  equal  weights 
three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  carbon  does  in 
forming  carbonic  acid ;  and  it  gives  out  in  burning 
nearly  four  times  more  heat  than  the  carbon.  The 
lighter  woods  contain  more  hydrogen  than  the  hea\-ier, 
so  that  thej-  bum  with  flame  longer  than  they  incan- 
desce as  charcoal ;  they  also  bum  more  easUy  and 
give  out  their  heat  more  quickly  than  the  hard  woods. 
During  the  combustion  of  wood  its  volatile  parts  un- 
dergo some  complicated  chemical  changes.  '.When 
wood  is  burnt  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  the  carbon  is 
preserved  in  the  form  of  charcoal  (see  Charcoal^, 
which  is  a  very  useful  fuel  when  an  incandescent  heat 
free  from  flame  and  smoke  is  required ;  but  when 
some  of  the  volatile  products  are  to  be  collected,  the 
wood  is  placed  in  iron  retorts,  which  are  gradually 
raised  to  a  red  heat.  The  volatile  products  form  cat- 
buretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxyd,  and 
other  gases,  and  also  certain  vapors  which  condense 
into  liquid  or  solid  products.  Some  of  the  liquiils  are 
soluble  in  water,  such  as  pyroxylic  spirit,  pyroligneous 
acid,  etc. ;  the  insoluble  products  form  tor  and  certain 
oily  substances. 

In  most  countries  deposits  of/>e<i<  occur  of  greater  or 
less  extent.  In  Holland,  the  north  of  Germany,  Ire- 
land, etc.,  peat  deposits  are  of  immense  extent.  The 
origin  of  ]>eat  has  been  accounted  for  in  those  districts 
where  clay  occurs  near  the  surface  by  supposing 
muddy  pools  to  have  formed,  rouml  the  edges  of  which 
aquatic  plants  have  taken  root  and  gradually  extended 
themselves  into  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  bed  where 
mosses  accumulate,  and  new  plants  take  growth,  while 
the  old  are  decaying  and  becoming  compressed  into  a 
solid  mass  below.  This  process  goes  on  until  the 
pools  are  filled  up  with  vegetable  matter,  and  the  sur- 
plus water  is  discharged  over  the  neighboring  lands, 
where  the  process  is  repeated  until  a  f)eat  bog  is 
fomied.  Even  in  mountain  districts,  where  the  soil  is 
impervious,  clonds  and  mists  may  supply  moistore, 
and  a  bog  be  formed  by  the  gn)wth  of  one  generation 
of  vegetable  matter  on  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor.    As 
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the  plants  which  form  the  peat  are  in  different  stages  I  method  of  making  coal  balls  with  loam,  and  that  Ray, 
of  decomposition  at  various  depths,  the  character  of  in  1663,  observed  this  kind  of  fuel  at  Liege  {Journey 
the  peat  varies  greatly.  Near  the  surface  it  is  lights  through  the  Loio  Countries,  etc.,  1G73,  p.  58),  where  they 
colored,  spongy,  and  the  vegetable  character  but  little    were  called  hot  shots,  serving  to  slake  the  heat  of  a  fire 


changed  ;  lower  down  it  is  brown  and  dense ;  while  at 
the  base  of  some  bogs,  which  may  be  as  much  as  40 
feet  in  depth,  the  peat  is  black,  almost  as  dense  as 
coal,  and  resembling  coal  in  chemical  composition. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  peat  is  cut  by  means  of 
a  spade  into  blocks,  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  drs-,  the 
upper  layer  being  first  separated  from  the  lower  and 
denser  portion.  In  Holland  the  peat  is  scooped  out  by 
means  of  spades  ;  or  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
be  present,  an  instrument  is  used  consisting  of  a  sharp 
iron  ring  attached  to  a  handle,  a  net  or  cloth  being 
fastened  to  the  ring  for  draining  off  the  water.  The 
muddy  peat  thus  collected  is  trodden  out  by  the  feet  of 
men,  raked,  and  the  stones  picked  out ;  it  is  then 
thrown  into  shallow  wooden  boxes,  strewed  with  hay 
to  prevent  the  peat  from  adhering,  and  the  remaining 
water  is  allowed  to  drain  off.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  when  the  mass  has  attained  a  certain  consist- 
ence, women,  with  flat  boards  strapjped  to  their  feet, 
stamp  down  the  peat  until  it  has  attained  such  a  con- 
sistency as  not  to  take  an  impression  from  a  common 
tread.  It  is  next  stamped  with  beaters,  and  the  cake, 
which  is  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  is  divided  by 
means  of  long  laths  into  squares  of  about  four  inches, 
which  are  removed  a  few  at  a  time  from  each  box. 
The  cakes  are  then  dried  by  placing  the  first  taken  out 
transversely  on  the  second,  the  third  upon  the  fourth, 
reversing  the  order  when  the  pieces  are  piled  up  in 
store. 

The  value  of  peat  depends  greatly  upon  its  drj'ness, 
density  and  firmness ;  if  porous  andbrittle.  it  crumbles 
during  carriage  or  after  it  is  stacked,  and  thus  becomes 
nearly  worthless.  In  many  cases  the  value  of  peat 
depends  on  its  capability  of  being  alternated  with  the 
substances  to  be  heated.  Porous  and  almost  valueless 
peat  has  been  rendered  valuable  by  being  passed 
through  a  press,  in  which  case  a  lump  of  peat  may 
lose  as  much  as  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  water. 
Peat  may  be  nearly  valueless  as  a  fuel  from  the 
quantity  of  ash  which  it  affords,  consisting  of  vege- 
table salts  and  the  earthy  matter  of  peat,  and  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the 
peat.  When  this  large  quantity  of  ash  occurs  in 
peat  it  renders  the  fuel  verj-  dusty,  and  in  smelting 
processes  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  chemical 
action.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies  are  not  found  in  this  ash,  but  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, etc.  In  some  large  towns,  peat,  or  turf,  as  it 
is  also  called,  is  imitated  by  employing  the  refuse  bark 
of  the  tan-yard,  which  is  made  into  flat  cakes,  and 
chiefly  used  as  fuel  by  the  poor. 

In  the  sandy  plains  of  the  East,  camels'  dung  is 
dried  and  used  as  fuel ;  it  was  from  the  use  of  such 
fuel  in  Egj-pt  that  sal  ammoniac  originated,  the  salt 
subliming  during  combustion.  Ilakluyt,  in  his  Voi/- 
ages,  vol.  i.,  p.  348.  says,  "  We  were  forced  to  use  for 
fewell  the  dung  of  horses  and  camels,  which  we  bought 
deare  of  the  pasturing  people."  A  substance  in  the 
form  of  long  sticks,  said  to  be  made  of  camels'  dung, 
is  sometimes  imported  from  the  East  under  the  name 
of  chiifnee,  and  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  the 
ordinary  match  for  lighting  pipes  and  segars.  It 
burns  slowly  without  flame,  and  gives  out  an  odor  not 
unlike  that  of  the  burning  cuttings  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Other  descriptions  of  excrement  are  also  used  as  fuel. 
The  Chinese  have  long  been  accustomed  to  mix  cow 
dung  and  other  refuse  vegetable  matter  with  soft  clay 
and  the  dust  of  coal  to  form  balls  which  when  dried  in 
the  sun  become  a  cheap  and  useful  fuel,  Inirning  with 
verj'  little  smoke.  These  balls  are  largely  manufac- 
tured in  the  coal  districts  of  China,  and  are  distril)Uted 
over  the  empire  l)y  means  of  the  canals.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that   Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  in  1594,  indicated  a 


and  keep  the  coals  from  burning  out  too  fast.  We  are 
informed  that  in  some  parts  of  Wales  stone  coal  culm 
is  made  into  balls  with  clay,  and  is  a  common  form  of 
fuel  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  combustion  is  slow,  and 
a  long  steady  heat  is  kept  up,  well  adapted  for  lime 
burning.  In  1853  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  England 
by  JI.  Ducayla  of  Bordeaux  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire-balls  of  such  materials  as  cinders  or  ashes,  wood  or 
lignite,  anthracite  coal,  pit  coal,  animal  black,  calca- 
reous earth  or  clay,  mold,  etc. 

The  fuel,  in  everj^  respect  the  most  interesting,  and 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  is 
coal.  The  very  abundance  of  this  article  causes  it  to 
be  used  in  so  lavish  and  extravagant  a  manner,  that 
any  general  attempts  to  economize  it,  and  to  fix  its 
value  as  a  fuel,  scarcely  interest  the  public.  There 
are,  however,  particular  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  economize  coal  as  far  as  possible,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  steamship  of  a  thousand  horse-power,  a  single  jour- 
ney of  which  may  require  upward  of  2000  tons  of  coal, 
or  more  than  80,000  cubic  feet.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
from  the  details  given  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
coal  in  the  article  Coal,  that  some  varieties  of  coal 
are  better  fitted  for  the  purjjoses  of  steam  navigation 
than  otliers.  A  few  j^ears  ago,  when  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  establishing  a  steam  navj^.  Sir  H.  de  la 
Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  were  requested  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  coal  suited  to  the  steam  navy. 
The  inquiry  was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and 
has  resulted  in  two  reports  published  in  1848  and 
1849,  which  the  reader  interested  in  the  subject  will 
do  well  to  consult.  We  will,  however,  state  a  few  of 
the  chief  points  elicited  by  this  inquiry. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  the  com- 
missioners considered  that  the  chief  test  of  the  value 
of  any  coal  submitted  to  their  examination  was  its 
power  of  converting  water  into  steam,  so  that  if  a 
given  weight  of  coal  in  a  cerlain  time  converted  a 
larger  proportion  of  water  into  steam  than  the  same 
weight  of  another  coal  in  the  same  time,  the  evapora- 
tive power  of  the  one  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  other.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  coal  best 
adapted  to  steamships  of  war,  should  also  combine 
other  qualities ;  for  example,  the  fuel  should  bum 
quickly,  so  that  steam  maj-  be  raised  in  a  short  time ; 
it  should  not  be  bituminous,  lest  its  smoke  should  be- 
tray the  position  of  the  ship  when  it  might  be  desira- 
ble to  conceal  it ;  it  should  have  such  a  cohesive 
power  as  not  to  be  broken  into  fragments  by  the  roll- 
ing motion  of  the  vessel ;  it  should  have  such  a  density 
and  structure  as  to  bear  stowing  awaj^  in  a  compar- 
atively' small  space  (a  condition  which  in  coals  of  equal 
evaporative  value  was  found  to  involve  a  difference  of 
more  than  20  per  cent.)  ;  lastly,  the  coal  should  not 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur,  nor  be  subject 
to  rapid  decay,  or  it  might  in  either  case  lead  to  spon- 
taneous combustion.  But  it  was  not  found  possible  to 
unite  all  these  conditions  in  the  same  coal.  Anthra- 
cite, for  example,  has  high  evaporative  power,  but  not 
igniting  easih-  its  action  is  not  quick  ;  it  is  not  easilj- 
broken  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  but  not  lieing  -a 
caking  coal,  it  would  not  cohere  in  the  furnace,  and 
would  escape  through  the  grate-bars  during  the  roll- 
ing of  the  ship  in  a  gale ;  it  gives  oft'  no  smoke,  but 
from  the  intensity  of  its  combustion,  it  causes  the  iron 
of  the  grate-bars  and  of  the  boiler  to  oxydize  rapidly  ; 
hence,  with  many  advantages,  anthracite  lias  a  few 
defects  sufficiently  prominent  to  preclude  its  use  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  It  was  thought  that  a  patent 
fuel  might  be  formed  with  some  of  tlie  anthracites  of 
AVales,  which  should  combine  the  advantages  and 
elude  the  defects  above  referred  to  ;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  cementing  tar  of  the  patent  fuel  burnt  so 
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much  more  rapidly  in  tho  furnace  than  the  anthracite, 
that  tlie  latter  accumiilatf-d  on  the  bars  and  obstructed 
the  draft,  or  escaped  throujjh  th«  grate  unbumt. 

The  commissioners  found  that  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  particular  kinds  of  fuel  are  very  varied,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  general  results.  IJut  the 
data  furnished  l)y  their  experiments  enables  us  to  con- 
trast tlie  actual  value  of  a  particular  coal  with  its  the- 
oretical value,  sujjposing  its  combustion  to  I)e  attended 
with  no  loss  of  heat.  The  actual  duty  obtained  by 
one  pound  of  coal  from  tlie  boiler  employed,  may  be 
expressed  b)'  the  number  of  pounds  raised  to  tlie 
height  of  one  foot,  a  result  which  maj-  lie  olitained  by 
the  formula  V,' >j-\-'M'<'r7X7H2=.r,  in  which  \V  repre- 
sents water,  of  whidi  ?/  pounds  are  evajiorated  l>y  one 
pound  of  coal.  This  formula  is  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  7}  pounds  of  coal  multiplied  by  905-7,  or  the  co- 
efficient for  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  212°,  indicates 
the  number  of  pounds  of  water  which  would  be  raised 
1°  F'ahr.  ;  and  the  number  782  arises  from  experiment 
on  the  mechanical  force  denoted  l)y  the  elevation  of 
one  pound  of  water  1°  Falir. ;  that  force  being  equal 
to  782  pounds  raised  to  the  height  of  one  foot,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  .Joule.  The  best  Corn- 
ish engines  are  said  to  be  capable  of  raising  1,000,000 
pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot  for  everj*  pound  of 
coal  consumed,  but  this  is  onlj-  about  one  eighth  of  the 
actual  force  generated,  and  only  one  eleventh  or  one 
twelfth  of  the  theoretical  force.  Experiments  on  the 
evaporative  power  of  coal  made  by  dift'crent  observers 
give  very  dissimilar  results.  Smeaton,  in  1772,  evapo- 
rated 7-88  pounds  of  water  from  212°  with  one  pound 
of  Newcastle  coal ;  Wall,  in  1788,  evaporated  8-62 
pounds  ;  Wicksteed,  in  1840,  evaporated  9-49.3  pounds 
of  water  from  80°  with  one  pound  of  ^lerthyr  coal, 
■which  is  equal  to  10-74t)  pounds  from  212°.  In  some 
experiments  made  at  the  United  Klines  in  Cornwall,  it 
was  found,  after  a  trial  of  six  months,  that  every 
pound  of  coal  evaporated  10-29  pounds  of  water  from 
212°  ;  and  according  to  some  experiments  made  in 
Cornwall,  at  the  request  of  the  commissioners,  it  was 
found  that  11-42  pounds  of  water  were  evaporated  by 
every  pound  of  M'elsli  coal  of  similar  chemical  compo- 
sition to  that  of  Alynydd  Xewydd. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  coal  undergoes  a  slow 
combustion  under  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere, evolving  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  inflam- 
mable gases,  and  in  some  cases  leading  to  dangerous 
explosions.  This  slow  combustion  is  facilitated  b^' 
the  higher  temperature  of  hot  climates,  and  bj'  the 
presence  of  moisture.  If  the  coal  contain  much  sul- 
phur or  iron  pyrites  the  chemical  action  may  become 
so  intense  as  to  ignite  the  coals.  In  stowing  corals  it 
is  therefore  important  that  they  should  be  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  such  a  variety  should  be  selected  as  is 
least  liable  to  this  progressive  decomposition.  "UHien 
coal  is  kept  in  iron  bunkers,  and  is  liable  to  be  wetted 
with  sea-water,  the  iron  rapidly  corrodes  from  the  car- 
bon or  coal  forming  a  voltaic  circuit  with  the  iron,  and 
thus  promoting  oxj-dation. 

In  the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  ^lessrs.  Berard  & 
.Co.,  in  the  French  department,  No.  51,  exhibited 
"  small  purified  coals,  and  residue  of  the  s.ame,  the 
produce  of  a  system  for  purifying  coals,  patented  in 
France,  Fngland,  IJelgium,  and  Germany,"  This 
plan  ap])oars  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purilication  of 
sulphurous  coal,  or  coal  containing  much  iron  pyrites  ; 
also  where  the  coal  deposits  are  in  numerous  small 
seams,  and  can  not  be  got  out  without  being  mixed 
with  slaty  and  stony  matter.  The  coal  used  on  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord  was  so  sulphurous  as  to  injure 
the  locomotives  ;  but  by  using  the  puritied  coal,  the 
evil  was  for  the  most  part  remedied  ;  the  quantity  of 
ash  was  also  greatly  reduced.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  purifying  the  coal  is  similar  in  principle  to 
the  jigging-machine  used  in  dressing  ores,  which, 
after  being  stamped,  in  order  to  separate  stony  mat- 


ter, are  agitated  in  water  and  allowed  to  rest,  when 
the  various  jKirtions  become  arranged  in  layers,  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravities.  This  purified  coal 
yields  a  verj'  pure  coke. 

Mr,  Grace  Calvert,  of  Manchester,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  purifying  coke  from  sulphur.  It  consists 
in  mixing  the  coal,  before  coaking,  with  from  IJ  to  5J 
per  cent,  of  common  salt,  the  prop^jrtion  var\-ing  with 
the  quantity  of  sulphur.  The  coking  is  then  conducted 
as  usual.  By  this  contrivance,  coal,  which  was  for- 
merl}-  unserviceable  in  smelting  operations,  can  now 
be  used  with  effect. 

The  following  table,  bj'  Dr.  Ure,  shows  the  quantity 
of  water  raised  from  32°  to  212°  by  one  pound  weight 
of  the  different  combustibles  enumerated  in  the  first 
column  ;  it  also  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  boil- 
ing water,  which  the  same  weight  of  fuel  will  evapo- 
rate, and  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  absolutely 
consumed  during  combustion.  The  quantity  of  air, 
however,  as  given  in  the  last  column,  is  much  less 
than  would  be  necessarj'  in  practice,  where  much  of 
the  air  passes  the  fuel  without  coming  into  contact 
with  it  so  as  to  have  its  oxygen  consumed.  The  heat- 
ing power  also,  as  represented  by  this  table,  can  seldom 
be  practically  attained. 


Poiind>ofwat«r!Poiii>dii  of  boil-j  Weizhl  of  an- 

CombMtlble,              ^^  rai«  from     orated  by  one  |  iV  reqnlred  to 
32"  to  81i».               poood'.          |bur»on«  pound. 

Dry  wood 

Common  wood 

85-00 
26-00 
78-00 
60-00 
65-00 
80-00 
76-00 
79-00 
52-00 

6-.S6 

4-72 
18-27 
10-90 
11-81 

5-45 
18-31 
1419 

5-56 

5-96 

4-47 
ll-4»3 

9-26 
11-46 

4-60 
14-51 
15-00 
11-60 

Pit  coal 

Coke      

Turf 

Oil,  wax,  or  tallow. . 

As  various  kinds  of  fuel  afford  different  amounts  of 
heat,  and  as  heat  can  not  be  measured  or  weighed, 
and  its  quantity  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  the 
relative  values  of  fuels  are  ascertained  by  comparing 
them  with  each  other  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  heating  power  of  a  fuel  is  the  quantity  of  effect 
produced  hy  it  in  a  certain  time,  and  this  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  market  price  gives  its  value  as  a  fuel. 
One  fuel  may  produce  a  certain  greater  or  less  eflfect 
than  another  fuel,  and  thus  its  relative  superiority  or 
inferiority  may  be  accurately  ascertained,  although 
the  actual  amount  of  heat  furnished  by  it  may  be  en- 
tirely unknown.  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  fixed  these 
values  by  making  the  suDstance  under  examination 
act  on  ice,  and  the  quantity  of  ice  melted  gave  the 
value  in  each  case.  Count  Rumford  measured  the 
value  of  fuel  by  the  increased  temperature  which  it 
produced  in  a  given  quantity  of  water.  Now.  as  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  which  melts  one  pound  of  ice  at 
0°  Cent,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  as 
much  water  79°  Cent.,  or  0-79  lb.  of  water  10i>°  Cent.. 
so  also  an  equal  weight  of  aqueous  vapor  of  any  given 
temperature  and  elasticity  is  always  formed  from  the 
same  amount  of  heat,  and  always  contains  the  same 
quantity  of  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  which  water 
at  100°  Cent,  renders  latent  in  onler  to  become  steam 
is  5-5  times  sufficient  to  heat  the  same  weight  of  water 
from  0^  to  100°  Cent.,  hence  the  water  converted  into 
vapor  by  the  heat  required  to  melt  one  pound  of  ice 
j  is  the  .'>-.^th  part  of  the  .«ame  pound,  that  is,  it  can 
I  convert  into  vapor  0-154  lb.  of  water. 
I  It  was  found  by  Despretz  and  AVelter  that  the 
I  quantities  of  fuel  w-hich  require  equal  amounts  of 
oxygen  for  combustion,  give  out  equal  quantities  of 
heat:  thus,  1  lb.  of  oxygen  in  combining  resj^ctively 
with  liydrogen,  charcoal,  alcohol,  etc.,  raise<l  '29  lbs. 
j  of  water  from  32°  to  212°.  A  given  weight  of  the 
I  different  combustibles  has  its  heating  power  repre- 
sented by  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  raised  in 
temperature,  as  in  the  following  table.     (See  Journal 
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of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philad.,  1855-7;  also  Silli- 
MAx's  Journal  of  Science,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1854-6.3 

lbs.  ofwater. 
1  lb.  of  pure  charcoal  raised ...        T8  from  32"— 212° 

"       common  wood  charcoal        75  "  '• 

"      baked  wood 36  "  " 

"      wood    holding   20  per 

"          cent  ofwater 27  "  " 

"      bitnminons  coal 60  "  " 

"      turf 25—30 

"      alcohol 68  "  " 

"       oil,  wax 90  "  " 

"       ether 80  "  " 

"      hydrogen 236  "  " 

More  recent  researches  have,  however,  east  consid- 
erable doubt  upon  the  law  that  any  given  quantity  of 
os3-gen  evolves  the  same  quantit}'  of  heat  with  what- 
ever combustible  body  it  may  combine.  From  a  series 
of  tabulatetl  results  given  in  Gmelis's  Hand-Booh  of 
Chemistry,  vol.  i.,  p.  292  (Cavendish  Societj-'s  transla- 
tion), it  would  rather  appear  that  oxjgen  develops  a 
larger  quantity  of  heat  the  stronger  its  affinity  for  the 
combustible  substance. 

Such  experiments  as  the  above  tend  to  confirm  the 
modern  view  of  combustion  which  regards  oxj-gen  as 
a  combustible  as  much  as  the  fuel  with  which  it  com- 
bines (see  Chemistry,  vol.  v., En.  Br);  so  that  when 
oxygen  bums  by  means  of  any  fuel,  the  heat  evolved 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed.  It 
was  on  this  view  that  Berthier  based  his  process  for 
detecting  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  for  com- 
bustion, and  the  heating  power  of  the  combustible  in 
one  experiment.  His  plan  is  to  heat  to  redness  a 
known  quantity-  of  the  combustible  with  a  considerable 
excess  of  pure  litharge  until  the  combustible  is  en- 
tirely consumed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyd  of  lead. 
On  weighing  the  lead  reduced  by  this  process  the 
amount  of  oxygen  consumed  is  ascertained,  and  also 
the  heating  power  of  the  fuel  under  examination.  In 
calculations  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  remembered  that  6 
parts,  or  1  equivalent  of  carbon,  require  16  parts,  or  2 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  for  combustion  ;  that  1  part  of 
hj-drogen  requires  8  parts  of  oxygen  ;  that  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  hj-drogen  a  quantity  corresponding 
to  the  oxygen  in  the  coal,  the  calculation  can  be  made 
for  the  carbon  onlj'.  Now,  1  part  of  pure  carbon  re- 
quires for  combustion  2-666  of  oxygen,  and  is  capable, 
according  to  Despretz,  of  heating  78-15  parts  of  water 
from  freezing  to  boiling.  By  multiplying  each  part 
of  lead  obtained  by  2-265,  the  weight  of  water  is  ob- 
tained which  is  capable  of  being  heated  between  these 
temperatures  by  a  unit  of  the  coal  used  in  reducing  the 
litharge. 

The  heating  power  of  a  particular  fuel  is  the  same, 
however  that  fuel  maj'  be  burnt.  It  is  true,  that  the 
power  may  be  more  or  less  economically  applied  ;  the 
power  ma}'  be  expended  with  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
greater,  for  example,  in  a  furnace  than  in  an  open 
grate,  but  as  the  fuel  during  combustion  combines 
with  equivalent  portions  of  oxygen,  the  same  amount 
of  heat  is  liljerated  whether  the  combination  be  rapid 
or  slow.  The  rapidity  of  combustion  depends  not 
only  upon  the  mode  of  arranging  the  draught  or  sup- 
ply of  air  to  the  fuel,  but  also  on  the  state  of  division 
of  the  fuel  itself.  A  given  weight  of  wood  in  the  state 
of  shavings  will,  from  the  large  extent  of  surface  ex- 
posed, bum  rapidly,  and  produce  its  full  heating  effect 
in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  same  weight  of  wood,  in 
the  form  of  a  log,  may  keep  up  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture for  some  hours.  The  division  of  a  fuel  may,  how- 
ever, be  carried  so  far  that  the  air  necessary  for  its 
combustion  can  not  penetrate  it.  Such  is  the  case 
with  saw-dust,  powdered  charcoal,  or  peat,  slack  coal, 
etc.  If  the  powdered  coal  be  of  caking  quality,  it 
may  be  burnt  into  compact  coke,  and  tlius  be  more 
useful  than  a  fuel  which  in  its  first  form  is  compact, 
but  which  falls  to  powder  on  being  heated  in  the  fur- 
nacf.  Small  fuel  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
applied  by  covering  tlie  furnace-bars  with  pieces  of 


sand-stone  or  lime-stone  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  fuel  from  falling  through,  and  for  distributing  the 
supph'  of  air  among  it.  In  the  roasting  of  copper 
ores  in  South  "Wales  a  flaming  coal  is  necessary  in  the 
reverberatory  furnace  where  the  operation  is  carried 
on.  But  as  the  flameless  anthracite  is  much  more 
abundant  in  this  district  than  the  bituminous  coal,  it 
is  turned  to  account  in  an  ingenious  manner.  When 
burnt  under  ordinarj'  circumstances  it  crumbles  to 
powder,  as  already  noticed,  and  either  slips  through 
the  bars  of  the  grate,  or  chokes  them  up.  But  when 
anthracite  is  raised  to  a  verj^  high  temperature  it  forms 
a  vitreous  scoria  or  clinker,  which  in  the  ordinary 
furnace  combines  with  the  iron  of  the  bars  and  chokes 
up  the  grate.  In  the  Welsh  furnaces,  the  clinkers 
themselves  are  ingeniously  arranged  so  as  to  perform 
the  office  of  grate-bars,  namely,  to  support  the  fuel, 
and  to  limit  the  supplj^  of  air  from  below.  The 
clinkers  are  supported  on  iron  bars  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  apart,  and  are  arranged  in  a  layer 
12  or  16  inches  in  depth.  Above  this  layer  the  fuel 
of  the  furnace  is  in  full  combustion  ;  this  fuel  consists 
of  anthracite  mixed  with  about  one  fourth  of  its 
weight  of  small  bituminous  coal,  and  also  forms  a 
lajer  of  a  depth  about  equal  to  that  of  the  clinkers : 
it  is  in  this  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire  that  fresh 
clinkers  are  being  continually  formed,  and  while 
forming  they  cake  with  the  numerous  fragments  of 
bituminous  coal  heaped  up  above  them.  As  fresh 
portions  of  the  fuel  come  into  operation  the  clinkers 
descend  toward  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  where,  meet- 
ing with  the  numerous  jets  of  air  which  stream  up 
through  the  bottom, the  vitrified  mass  splits  and  cracks 
in  all  directions,  forming  new  channels  for  the  ascent 
of  the  draught,  but  not  large  enough  to  allow  the 
small  coal  to  escape.  As  the  calciner-man  heaps  up 
fresh  fuel  above,  he  hooks  out  a  few  clinkers  from  the 
bottom  to  make  way  for  the  descent  of  others.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  oxygen  of  the  air  traversing  the 
multitude  of  channels  formed  b}'  the  cracks  in  the 
clinkers,  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  fuel  and  forms 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  uninflammable,  but  before 
reaching  the  vault  of  the  furnace  it  is  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into 
carbonic  ox5'd  which  is  inflammable.  But  in  order 
that  this  gas  may  undergo  combustion,  air  is  admitted 
through  apertures  in  the  sides  of  the  furnace  just  above 
the  ore,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  surface  of  the  ore, 
occupying  an  area  of  nearh'  23  feet  square,  is  pla3-ed 
upon  by  a  thin  sheet  of  flame,  produced  from  fuel 
which  gives  scarceh'  anj-  flame  at  all. 

Common  coal  gas  is  sometimes  used  as  fuel,  in 
which  case  it  is  calculated  that  1  lb,  or  21  cubic  feet 
thereof,  in  burning,  will  raise  76  lbs.  of  water  from  the 
temperature  of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling.  Extending 
this  comparison  to  the  other  forms  of  fuel,  it  is  stated 
that  1  lb.  of  dry  wood  will  similarly  heat  35  lbs.  of 
water,  but  onlj'  26  lbs.  if  the  wood  be  not  dry,  or  con- 
tain moisture  to  the  extent  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
One  lb.  of  good  dry  charcoal  will  similarly  heat  73  lbs. 
of  water,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  at  least 
10  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  in  burning  gives  a  flame 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  (or  rather,  probalily,  a  mix- 
ture of  carbonic  oxyd  and  hydrogen),  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  moisture.  One  lb.  of  good 
pit  coal  is  said  to  raise  60  lbs.  of  water  from  freezing 
to  boiling,  1  lb.  of  coke  65  lbs.,  and  1  lb.  of  turf  or 
peat  from  25  to  30  lbs. — B.  E.    See  Coal. 

Fuels,  Artifcial.  —  It  is  curious  to  note  how  many 
new  "  patent  artificial  fuels"  there  now  are.  As  ex- 
perimenters tell  us  that  different  kinds  of  coal  and 
other  natural  fuel  possess  different  (jualities,  an  in- 
ducement is  offered  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in 
devising  various  imitative  compositions.  The  hydrau- 
lic press  is  brought  into  singular  requisition  in  tliis 
art.  Thus,  Azalay's  hard  shining  blocks  of  artificial 
fuel  are  simply  formed  of  coal-dust,  subjected  to  in- 
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tense  compression.  Warlii.'h's  patent  fuel,  in  large- 
sized  bricks  weij^liing  about  12  pounds  each,  is  made 
by  mixing  together  the  dust  of  various  kinds  of  coal ; 
the  bricks  are  dense  and  well  made  ;  the  fuel  kindles 
slowl}-,  but  gives  off  very  little  smoke  while  burning. 
Warlich's  series  comprises  Welsh  steam  fuel,  north- 
country  fuel,  household  fuel,  and  locomotive  coke-fuel 
— differing  in  the  kind  of  coal-dust  used,  and  in  the 
amount  of  tar  with  which  the  dust  is  agglutinated. 
Warlich's  patents  are  worked  bj'  a  company,  who  have 
establishments  at  Deptford.  Swansea,  and  Middles- 
borough.  The  Bideford  Antliracite  Company  makes 
artificial  fuel,  in  briciv-forni  pieces,  b}-  a  particular 
mode  of  treating  anthracite.  Oram's  ])atent  fuel  is  a 
condensed  mixture  of  small  coal,  bitumen,  and  sand. 
Williams's  fuel  is  a  mixture  of  dried  peat  and  l)itumen. 
So  of  numerous  other  kinds ;  small  coal,  bitumen,  or 
peat,  or  two  out  of  the  tliree,  are  mixed  with  various 
other  substances  to  form  a  compost  fuel.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  such  fuel  is  not  j'et  much  used, 
even  in  jdaccs  where  natural  fuel  is  scarce. — Inven- 
tions in  Arts. 

Fuhchau,  or  Fou-tcho'wr-foo.  See  Fou 
Chow. 

Fullers'  Earth  (Ger.  WcdkererdefDvi.  Volaarde; 
Fr.  Terra  ii  fuiilon  ;  It.  Terra  da  purgatcn'i ;  Sp.  Tierra 
de  batan;  Kus.  Schijf'ernaia;  Lat.  Teri'a  /ullonttm),  a 
species  of  cla}',  of  a  greenish  white,  greenish  gray, 
olive  and  oil  green,  and  sometimes  spotted  color.  It 
is  usually  opaque,  verj'  soft,  and  feels  greasy.  It  is 
used  bj'  fullers  to  take  grease  out  of  clotii  Ijefore  the}- 
apph'  the  soap.  The  best  is  found  in  IJuckingham- 
shire  and  Surrey.  When  good,  it  has  a  greenish 
wliite,  or  greenish  gray  color,  falls  into  powder  in 
water,  appears  to  melt  on  the  tongue  like  butter,  com- 
municates a  milky  hue  to  water,  and  deposits  very 
little  sand  when  mixed  with  boiling  water.  The 
remarkable  detersive  property  on  woolen  cloth  de- 
pends on  the  alumina,  which  should  be  at  least  one 
fifth  of  the  whole,  but  not  much  more  than  one  fourth, 
lest  it  become  too  tenacious. — Thomson's  Chemistry ; 
Ja>ieson"s  Mineralnrjy. 

Fulling,  the  art  of  cleansing,  scouring,  and  press- 
ing cloths,  stuffs,  and  stockings,  to  render  them 
stronger,  closer,  and  tirmer.  It  is  otherwise  called 
millinrj.  Pliny  (vii.  56)  relates  that  one  Nicias,  the 
son  of  Ilennias,  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  of 
fulling;  audit  appears  by  an  inscription,  quoted  by 
Sir  G.  Wheeler  in  his  Travels  through  Greece,  that  this 
same  Nicias  was  a  governor  in  Greece  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  asperities  upon  the  surface  of  wool 
render  the  spinning  of  it  and  the  making  it  into  cloth 
difficult  operations.  In  order  to  spin  wool,  and  after- 
ward convert  it  into  cloth,  its  fibres  must  be  covered 
with  a  coating  of  oil,  which,  filling  the  cavities,  ren- 
ders the  asperities  less  sensible  ;  in  the  same  way  that 
oil  rubbed  on  tiie  surface  of  a  very  fine  tile  renders  it 
less  rough.  Wlien  the  piece  of  cloth  is  finished,  it  is 
carried  to  the  fulling-mill,  where  it  is  beaten  with 
heavj^  stampers  in  a  trough  full  of  water  in  which 
some  fuller's  earth  has  been  mixed,  for  the  puqwse 
of  cleansing  it  from  tlie  oil.  The  clay  combines  with 
the  oil,  which  it  separates  from  tlic  cloth,  and  both 
are  washed  away  together  l)_v  the  fresh  water  which  is 
brought  to  it  by  the  machine.  IJut  the  scouring  of 
the  cloth  is  not  the  only  object  in  view  in  fulling  it. 
The  alternate  pressure  given  by  the  stampers  to  the 
piece  of  cloth  occasions  (especially  when  the  scouring 
is  pretty  far  advanced),  an  effect  analogous  to  that 
which  is  produced  upon  felt  by  the  luinds  of  the  hat- 
ter. The  fibers  of  wool  which  compose  one  of  tlie 
threads,  whether  of  the  warp  or  the  woof,  assume  a 
progressive  movement,  introduce  thenviclves  among 
those  of  the  threads  nearest  to  them,  th<?n  into  those 
wliich  follow;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  all  the  tlireads, 
both  of  the  warji  and  the  woof,  become  felted  together. 
The  cloth,  after  having  by  this  means  beanne  short- 


ened in  all  its  dimensions,  partakes  both  of  the  nature 
of  cloth  and  of  that  of  felt,  and  may  be  cut  without 
I)eing  subject  to  ravel.  Lastly,  the  cloth  has  acquired 
a  greater  degree  of  thickness,  and  forms  a  wanner 
clotliing.  Knit  worsted  also  ma)'  thus  be  rendered 
less  apt  to  run  in  cjise  a  stitch  happen  to  drop. 

The  fulling  of  cloths  and  other  stuffs  is  performed 
bj'  a  kind  of  water-mill,  thence  called  a  fuUin;/  or 
scouriwf  mill.  These  mills,  excepting  in  what  relates 
to  the  mill-stones  and  hopper,  are  much  the  same  with 
corn-mills;  and  there  are  even  some  which  serve  in- 
differently for  both  purjjoses.  The  principal  parts  of 
the  fulling-mill  are  the  wheel,  with  its  trundle,  which 
gives  motion  to  the  tree  or  spindle,  whose  teeth  com- 
municate it  to  the  stampers,  which  are  thereby  raised 
and  made  to  fall  alternately,  as  its  teeth  catch  or  quit 
a  kind  of  latch  in  the  middle  of  each  stamper.  The 
stampers  and  troughs  are  commonly  of  wtKxl ;  Ijut 
sometimes  the  stampers  are  made  of  polished  iron, 
and  tlie  cloth  is  exposed  during  the  process  t<j  the  ac- 
tion of  steam  ;  by  which  means  the  appearance  of  the 
cloth,  when  finished,  is  said  to  be  greatly  improved. 
These  improvements  formed  the  subject  of  a  patent  in 
1825.  In  the  course  of  the  operation  the  fuller  some- 
times makes  use  of  urine,  sometimes  of  fullers  earth, 
and  sometimes  of  soap.  To  prepare  the  stuffs  to  re- 
ceive the  first  impressions  of  the  stamper,  they  arc 
usually  laid  in  urine,  then  in  fullers  earth  and  water, 
and  lastly  in  soap  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Soap  ahme 
would  do  ver}'  well,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  fuller's 
earth  is  scarcely  inferior  to  it ;  but  then  it  must  be 
well  cleared  of  all  gritty  particles,  else  it  is  apt  to 
make  holes  in  the  stuff. 

Method  ff  fulling  rlotfts  and  woolen  stuffs  irilh  sf>ap. 
— A  colored  cloth  of  about  45  ells  is  to  be  laid  in  the 
usual  manner  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling-mill,  without 
first  soaking  it  in  water,  as  is  commonly  practiced  in 
many  places.  To  full  this  trough  of  cloth,  15  pounds 
of  soap  are  required,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  melted 
in  two  pails  of  river  or  spring  water  made  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  well  bear  it.  This  solution  is  to  be 
poured  by  degrees  upon  the  cloth,  as  it  is  laid  in  the 
trough ;  and  thus  it  is  to  be  fulled  for  at  least  two 
hours,  after  which  it  is  to  be  taken  out  and  stretched. 
This  done,  Uie  cloth  is  immediately  returned  into 
the  same  trough,  without  any  new  soap,  and  there 
fulled  two  hours  more.  It  is  then  taken  out  and 
well  wrung,  to  express  all  the  grease  and  dirt.  Af- 
ter the  second  fulling,  the  remainder  of  the  soap  is 
dissolved  as  in  the  iformer,  and  cast  four  different 
times  on  the  cloth,  which  is  taken  out  every  two  hours 
to  stretch  it,  and  undo  the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  has 
acquired  in  the  trough.  When  it  is  perceived  to  be 
sufficiently  fulled,  it  is  well  scoured  in  hot  water. 
With  rcg'ird  to  white  cloths,  these  full  more  easily 
and  in  less  time  than  colored  ones,  and  thus  require 
only  a  third  part  of  tlie  soap. 

Fulminating  Compounds.  —  Fulminates  are 
of  several  kinds,  being  detonating  compounds  of  the 
fulminic  acid  with  various  bases.  Such  are  the  fulmi- 
nates of  gold,  mercun,-,  silver,  etc.  The  old  fulminat- 
ing powder  is  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  potash. 
The  fulminate  of  mercury  is  largely  used  as  a  prim- 
ing to  the  percussion-caps  for  guns.  See  Chemistry, 
vi.,  p.  474. 

Fulta,  a  large  village  of  Ilindoostan,  pro\Tnce  of 
Bengal,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  llooghly,  20  imles 
S.S.W.  in  a  straight  line  from  Calcutta,  but  much 
more  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  It  has  safe  an- 
chor.oge  for  ships,  where  they  are  protected  from  the 
swell  of  tlie  sea.  and  where  the  anchors  hold  fast,  the 
bottom  being  stiff  clay.     l.;it-  11'  1;^..  long.  88^  10'. 

Fulton,  Robert,  a  distinguished  American  engi- 
neer and  mechanician,  among  tlie  first  who  success- 
fully applied  steam  to  the  pij>pulsion  of  vessels,  was 
a  native  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Xx.  a  xcry  early 
age  he  gave  decided  indications  of  mechanical  genius. 
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While  still  a  mere  youth  he  began  life  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  as  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter ; 
and  in  his  22d  j^ear,  with  a  view  to  improving  him- 
self in  art,  he  visited  England,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years  under  the  roof  of  his  coiintrj-man 
West.  He  states  that  in  1793  he  had  conceived  the 
design  of  propelling  vessels  bj'  steam,  but  his  numer- 
ous engagements  prevented  him  from  carrying  it  into 
effect  at  that  time.  His  time  was  completely  en- 
grossed in  devising  a  plane  of  double  incline  that 
should  supersede  the  locks  on  canals,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  from  the  British  government  in  ]  79-4. 
In  the  same  j'ear  he  obtained  patents  for  flax-spin- 
ning and  rope-twisting  machines,  and  various  other 
mechanical  inventions,  bearing  chiefly  upon  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  on  which  latter  suljject  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise.  In  1797  he  removed  to  Paris,  and 
remained  for  seven  years  in  the  house  of  Joel  Barlow, 
the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  I., 
prosecuting  his  scientific  studies.  During  that  period 
he  projected  the  first  panorama  ever  exhibited  in 
Paris,  and  made  important  experiments  on  submarine 
explosives.  It  was  also  at  this  time  that  he  first  suc- 
ceeded, after  repeated  trials,  in  propelling  a  boat 
through  the  water  bj^  the  aid  of  steam.  In  1806  he 
returned  to  America,  and  repeated  the  experiment  on 
a  larger  scale  and  -with  more  decided  success.  In 
1809  he  took  out  his  first  patent,  and  seemed  to  be  on 
the  high  vray  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  when  his  rights 
were  disputed,  and  he  became  involved  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, which  embittered  the  remainder  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  prevented  him  from  reaping  the  rich  harvest 
to  which  his  industry  and  genius  fairly  entitled  him. 
Fnlton  died  Februarv  24,  1815.  A  minute  account  of 
his  life  and  inventions  is  given  in  his  Ijiography  Ijy 
Cadwallader  D.  Golden.     See  Steam  Navigation. 

Fulton  has,  perhaps,  contributed  more  than  any 
other  man  of  the  present  centurj-,  to  the  progress 
of  commerce  throughout  the  world.  The  impetus 
given  by  his  genius  to  the  adoption  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, has  been  equallj'  extended  (if  not  more  so),  to 
the  increase  of  sailing  vessels.  At  the  present  day 
the  stock  of  mechanical  and  practical  knowledge, 
handed  down  by  tradition,  or  preserved  by  means  of 
the  press,  has  become  so  enormous,  that -the  most  bril- 
liant discover}^  in  the  useful  arts  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole  extent  of  human  knowledge. 
In  remote  times,  the  aids,  which  modern  inventors  de- 
rive from  the  records  of  the  reasonings,  and  combina- 
tions, and  even  the  abortive  attempts  of  others,  were 
wholly  wanting ;  and  if  no  one  of  the  inventions  of 
antiquity,  when  taken  by  itself,  can  rank  in  apparent 
importance  with  some  of  modem  date,  the  former  were 
in  many  instances  far  more  conspicuous  as  steps  in  the 
progress  of  human  impirovement.  In  tlie  dawn  of  civil- 
ization, inventions  were  usuallv  unexpected,  and  though 
often  calculated  to  supply  the  most  pressing  wants, 
excited  surprise,  l)ecause  the  wants  themselves  had 
not  been  perceived.  At  the  present  day  discoveries 
often  appear  as  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  pre- 
vious improvement.  The  highest  degree  of  merit  is 
to  be  awarded,  in  the  present  age,  to  those  who,  aware 
of  the  wants  of  the  community,  or  of  the  world  at 
large,  set  to  themselves  as  a  task  the  discovery'  of  the 
means  of  supplying  these  wants.  If  we  consider  Ful- 
ton as  an  inventor,  it  may  be  diflScult  to  say  in  what 
exact  particular  his  merits  consist ;  but  if  we  contem- 
plate him  in  the  light  of  a  civil  engineer,  confidently 
building  a  finished  and  solid  structure  upon  the  in- 
complete foundation  left  b}-  others,  we  must  rank  him, 
in  the  extent  of  his  usefulness  to  mankind,  as  second 
to  Watt  alone.      See  Life  of  Fulton,  by  J.  Rexwick. 

Iiobert  Fulton  was  boni  at  Little  Britain,  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania,  in  tlie  year  1765.  His 
parents  were  respectable,  though  far  from  affluent ;  his 
father  a  native  of  Ireland,  his  motlier  descended  from 
an  Irish  famih\     Fulton  himself  attached  no  import- 


ance to  circumstances  of  birth,  and  took  pride  in 
being  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune.  Except  so  far  as 
elementarj-  education  was  concerned,  he  was  under 
little  obligation  to  his  progenitors  ;  being  left  without 
patrimony  at  the  death  of  his  father,  when  three  3'ears 
old.  Aware  that  he  was  to  trust  to  his  own  exertions, 
even  for  means  of  subsistence,  he  cultivated  from  an 
early  age  a  taste  for  drawing,  in  the  hope  of  qualify- 
ing himself  for  the  profession  of  a  painter.  From  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  his  performances  as  an  art- 
ist at  a  later  date,  when  he  applied  to  the  easel  merely 
as  a  relaxation,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
painting,  he  must  have  become  highlj'  distinguished 
as  a  professor  of  that  art.  At  the  earl}'  age  of  17 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
ticing as  a  painter  of  landscapes,  and  was  so  successful 
as  not  only  to  support  himself,  but  to  lay  up  sufficient 
funds  to  purchase  a  small  farm  in  Washington  coimty, 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  aid  his  wdowed  mother.  His 
patrons  in  Philadelphia  were  at  first  among  the  hum- 
bler classes,  but  afterward  he  formed  acquaintances  who 
were  both  able  to  appreciate  his  promise  as  an  artist, 
and  to  facilitate  his  plans  of  improving  himself  as  a 
painter.  By  their  advice  he  went  to  England,  and 
through  a  favorable  introduction  to  West,  he  was 
treated  l)y  that  great  artist  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  liberality,  and  became  an  inmate  of  his  house, 
and  remained  his  guest  and  pupil  for  several  years. 
After  leaving  the  family  of  West,  Fulton  proceeded  to 
Exeter,  where  he  lived  two  years,  during  which  time 
his  intelligence  and  ability  gained  him  many  useful 
acquaintances.  Among  these,  the  most  important 
were  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Earl  Stanhope.  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  instance  of  the  former  that 
he  abandoned  painting  as  a  profession,  and  entered 
that  of  a  civil  engineer.  We  find  him  next  residing 
in  Birmingham,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  canals, 
though  probably  in  a  subordinate  station.  Fulton's 
residence  in  Birmingham  brought  him  into  communi- 
cation with  Watt,  Avho  had  jusf  succeeded  in  giving  to 
his  steam-engine  that  perfect  form  which  fits  it  for 
universal  application  as  a  prime  mover.  While  in 
Birmingham,  Fulton  issued  a  number  of  patented  in- 
ventions and  several  published  works.  In  1793  he 
took  out  a  patent  for  the  introduction  of  the  inclined 
plane  in  inland  navigation,  and  three  years  later  em- 
bodied it,  with  other  projects  of  a  similar  nature,  in  a 
work  on  Inland  Navigation.  This  work  can  be  quoted 
as  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  originality,  ingenuity, 
and  talent,  but  as  inapplicable  to  any  useful  purpose. 
To  his  instrument  for  destroying  vessels  of  war,  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Torpedo.  It  consisted  of  an 
oval  copper  case,  charged  with  gunpowder.  To  this 
he  proposed  to  attach  a  lock,  regulated  by  clock-work, 
which,  after  any  required  time,  might  cause  the  lock 
to  spring  and  thus  communicate  fire  to  the  charge. 
But  Fulton  met  with  so  much  opposition  in  bringing 
this  into  practice  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
that  the  only  proofs  of  its  value  we  can  cite,  were  the 
sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days  of  many  Britisli 
commanders,  who  felt  that  the  vicinity  of  Fulton's 
operations  was  attended  with  danger  which  could  only 
be  prevented  b}-  unremitting  diligence  and  attention. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  important  sulgects 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Fulton,  we  have  to 
mention  some  other  fruits  of  his  ingenuity.  In  1791: 
he  took  out  patents  for  a  mill  for  sawing  marble  ;  a 
method  of  spinning  flax  and  making  ropes  ;  and  of  ex- 
cavators for  digging  canals.  The  latter  object  may 
still  remain  a  desideratum  in  practical  mechanics  ;  the 
two  former  at  least  served  as  steps  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement, and  have  been  guides  and  landmarks  to 
subsequent  inventors.  Fulton  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  a  vessel  which  might  move  either  at  or 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  made  the  passage 
over  the  estuarj'  of  the  Linn  with  ease  and  safetj'. 
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The  art  with  which  Fulton's  name  is  inseparably 
connected  as  the  principal  aj^ent  in  its  creation,  is  that 
of  navigation  liy  steam.  His  application  of  steam  was 
founded  on  the  properties  of  Watt's  doulile-acting 
engine,  and  could  not  lie  used  until  that  instrument 
had  received  the  last  finishing-touch  of  the  inventor. 
"When  the  properties  of  this  engine  Ijecame  known  to 
the  pulilic,  many  hastened  to  apply  it  to  navigation. 
Among  others,  were  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  aided  liy 
Symington,  who  put  a  boat  in  motion  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  in  1801.  In  the  United  States,  experiments 
were  made  by  F'itch  and  Runisey  ;  and  in  1791,  John 
Stevens,  of  Ilohoken,  commenced  his  researches, 
which  he  engaged  in  for  nine  j'ears,  when  he  became 
the  associate  of  Chancelor  IJviiigston  and  Nicholas 
Roosevelt ;  to  this  association  was  adrled  Brunei,  the 
inventor  of  block  machinery,  and  engineer  of  the 
Thames  tunnel.  The  efforts  of  this  association  were 
unsuccessful,  and  were  broken  up  liy  the  appointment 
of  Livingston  as  embassador  to  France,  where  he  be- 
came intimate  with  I"\ilton,  and  offered  to  provide  him 
with  funds  necessary  for  an  experiment,  and  to  aid  in 
introducing  the  method  in  the  United  States,  if  the 
experiment  were  successful.  Fulton  had  confirmed  his 
original  impression  of  the  superiority  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  over  any  other  means  of  propulsion,  and,  late 
in  the  3-ear  1803,  commenced  building  a  vessel  filj  feet 
in  length  and  8  in  breadth.  To  tiiis  an  engine  was 
adapted,  and  the  experiment  so  satisfactory,  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  final  success.  Measures  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  construct  a  steamboat  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  United  States.  An  engine  was  ordered 
from  England,  from  Watt  &  Bolton,  in  1803  ;  its  form 
varied  from  their  usual  models  in  conformity  to 
sketches  furnished  by  Fulton.  At  the  sam.e  time,  an 
application  made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  for 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the  waters  of  that 
State  bj'  steam  was  granted.  Before  the  engine  or- 
dered from  Watt  was  comjdeted,  Fulton  visited  En- 
gland, and  directed  the  construction  of  it  in  person.  It 
was  comjileted  at  last,  and  reached  New  York  in  1806  ; 
the  vessel  was  finished  and  fitted  with  her  machinery 
in  August,  1807.  An  experimental  excursion  was 
made,  and  a  few  minutes  served  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  and  dou1)tful  that  the  long-desired  ob- 
ject was  obtained.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  first  ex- 
periment, a  voyage  was  undertaken  in  it  to  Albany. 
This  city  is  distant  from  New  York,  by  the  channel  of 
the  river,  nearly  150  miles.  In  a  few  remarkable  in- 
stances the  sloops  which  navigated  the  Hudson  had 
performed  the  passage  in  16  hours  ;  but  the  average 
time  was  four  days.  Fulton's  steamboat  went  up 
in  36  hours,  and  returned  in  30.  F^ilton,  comply- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  the  public,  made  regular  voy- 
ages until  the  end  of  the  season.  Many  of  the  mi- 
nor arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  passengers, 
the  facilitj'  of  working,  and  safety  from  accident  of 
the  machinery,  were  yet  wanting ;  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties were  removed  at  the  time,  and  others  remained 
until  the  boat  should  be  laid  aside  for  the  winter.  The 
next  winter  of  1807-8  was  occupied  in  remodeling  and 
rebuilding  the  vessel,  to  which  the  name  of  i'lennnnl 
was  given.  Fulton  provided  such  accommodations  for 
passengers,  as,  in  regard  to  convenience  and  splen- 
dor, had  never  been  approached  in  other  vessels  of 
transportation.  This  was  almost  improvident  liber- 
ality; for  a  debt  was  contracted  which  new  demands 
never  pennitted  him  to  discharge.  The  Clermont,  thus 
converted  into  a  fioating  palace,  commenced  her  course 
of  passages  for  the  month  of  .\pril.  The  first  voyage 
was  a  complete  failure ;  the  boiler,  provided  by  Watt, 
was  not  suitalde,  and  Fulton  had  been  persuaded  to 
replace  it  by  one  planned  by  Livingston,  composed  of 
•wood  and  copper,  which  emitted  steam  from  the  joints 
soon  after  leaving  New  York,  and  gave  way  com- 
pletely, on  the  return  passage,  near  that  city,  after 
a  voyage  prolonged  for  56  hours.     But  a  few  weeks 


sufficed  to  build  a  new  boiler,  and  in  June,  the  Cler- 
m/mt  was  again  under  way.  In  the  hour  of  depart- 
ure from  New  York  or  Albany  the  utmo.st  regular- 
ity was  observed,  which  required  no  little  persever- 
ance and  resolution  at  first ;  but  the  benefit  of  thi-> 
punctuality  was  soon  perceptible,  and  the  same  system 
was  copied  by  other  steamboat  lines.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  summer  the  boat  became  far  too  small  for 
the  passengers,  who  crowded  to  avail  them.selves  of 
this  new  mode  of  transport,  and  Fulton  begun  a  sec- 
ond boat,  called  The  Car  of  Septum . 

The  most  formidable  opposition  made  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  Fulton,  for  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
waters  of  New  York,  was  founded  upon  the  discoveries 
of  Flitch,  who  had  constructed  a  boat  which  traveled 
between  Trenton  and  l'hiladel]jhia.  Fulton,  as.sailed 
in  his  exclusive  privileges,  took,  for  further  protection, 
a  patent  from  the  general  government  in  1809,  and 
another  in  1811.  Grants  were  made  to  Fitch  \ty  the 
State  of  New  Jerse\-,  and  as  a  compromise  could  not 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  contending  parties,  the 
controversy,  which  often  interrupted  the  communica- 
tion by  steam  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
was  not  adjusted  until  the  grant,  made  to  Fulton  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
A  form  of  feiTA'-boats  was  soon  after  invented  by  Ful- 
ton, which,  with  the  substitution  of  a  single  hull  for 
the  twin  boat,  has  in  its  arrangement  and  distriliution 
undergone  little  or  no  change.  The  steamboats  on  the 
Hudson  were  increased  in  number,  before  Fulton's 
death,  to  five.  A  sixth  was  built,  under  his  direction, 
for  the  Sound,  which  plied  for  some  time  on  the  Hud- 
son. In  the  construction  of  this  boat  he  had,  in  his 
opinion,  exhausted  the  power  of  steam  in  navigation — 
having  given  it  a  speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour. 

When  death  arrested  Fulton  in  his  great  career,  he 
was  engaged  in  constructing  an  improved  form  of  sul>- 
marine  vessel,  but  as  he  had  made  no  one  a  confidant 
In  his  plans,  at  his  death  no  person  was  found  willing 
or  able  to  undertake  the  completion  of  the  vessel.  By 
exposure  in  his  visits  to  the  Navy  Yard,  in  Brooklyn, 
he  took  a  .severe  cold,  which  his  constitution,  enfeebled 
by  constant  labors  and  anxieties,  could  not  resist.  He 
died  on  the  2-lth  of  Februari-,  181.5.  Rarely  has  it 
happened  that  the  natural  death  of  any  citizen  excited 
so  general  mourning  as  that  of  Fulton.  Cut  off  in  the 
very  height  of  his  usefulness,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation,  his  countrj-men  felt  it  as  a  loss  almost  irre- 
parable. See  Life  of  F'cltox,  by  J.\mes  Reswick, 
LL.D. ;  Anal.  Mag.,  v.  394,  x.  177;  Sparks's  Am. 
Biog.,  X.  3  ;  Quar.  Etv.,  xix.  347  ;  Littell's  Mus., 
xxxiii.  340  ;  Niles's  Reg.,  xiii.  51,  xxxiii.  15  ;  Hunt'3 
J/er.  Mag.,  xv.  468.  A  suitable  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Fulton  has  not  yet  been  erected  either  by 
the  United  States,  by  any  one  State,  or  by  any  asso- 
ciation. It  yet  remains  for  his  native  State  (Pennsyl- 
vania), or  for  the  State  which  fostered  his  early 
efforts  (New  York),  to  place  in  some  great  thorough- 
fare, an  appropriate  column  in  memory  of  one  who  has 
so  largely  contributed  to  the  growth  of  commerce 
througiiout  the  civilized  world. 

Fumigation  is  the  employment  of  fumes  or  va- 
pors to  purify  articles  of  apparel,  and  goods  or  ajiart- 
ments  supposed  to  l>e  imbued  with  some  infectious  or 
contagious  poison  or  fumes.  The  vapors  of  vineg:ir, 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  and  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, have  long  been  prescribed  and  practiced  ;  but 
they  have,  in  all  probability,  little  or  no  efficacy. 
The  diffusion  of  such  powerful  agents  as  chlorin  gas, 
muriatic  acid  gas,  or  nitric  acid  vapor,  should  alone  be 
trusted  to  for  the  destruction  of  morbific  effluvia. 

Funds.  To  the  Venetians  is  ascribed  the  orign  of 
the  funding  system,  in  a.  p.  1171.  Public  funds  were 
raised  by  the  Medici  family,  at  F'lorence.  in  l;J40.  The 
F^nglish  funding  system,  or  the  methivl  of  raising  the 
supplies  for  the  public  service  in  England,  by  anticipa- 
tion of  the  public  revenues  (_the  origin  of  the  national 
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debt),  was  introduced  at  the  Revolution,  1689. — Morti- 
mer's Broker.  The  funding  system  is  coeval  with  the 
commencement  of  the  Bank  of  England. — Axdersox. 
The  three  per  cent,  annuities  were  created  in  1726. 
The  three  per  cent,  consols  were  created  in  1731 ;  the 
three  per  cent,  reduced,  1746;  three  per  cent,  annui- 
ties, pavable  at  the  South  Sea  House,  1751 ;  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  annuities  created  1758  ;  long  annui- 
ties, 1761 ;  four  per  cent,  consols,  1762  ;  five  per  cent, 
annuities,  1797  and  1802  ;  five  per  cents,  reduced  to 
four,  1822.      See  National  Debt. 

The  following  table  has  been  calculated  in  order  to 
show  in  which  of  the  public  funds  money  maj-  be  in- 
vested so  as  to  yield  the  greatest  interest.  It  gives 
the  prices,  differing  by  one  per  cent,  from  50  to  93  for 
three  per  cents.,  etc.,  at  which  they  all  must  be  to 
yield  the  same  interest ;  so  that  supposing  the  three 
per  cents,  to  be  at  80,  a  sum  invested  in  them,  or  in  the 
^  per  cents.,  will  yield  the  same  interest,  provided 
the  latter  be  at  93J^ ;  if  the  3|-  per  cent,  be  lelow  this 
sum,  it  will,  of  course,  be  more  advantageous  in  so  far 
at  least  as  interest  is  concerned,  to  invest  in  them  than 
in  the  three  per  cents, ;  while,  if  they  be  above  93J-,  it 
will  be  less  advantageous. 

To  get  the  true  value  of  the  diflFerent  funds  at  any 
particular  period,  in  order  to  compare  them  accurately 
together,  it  is  necessarj'  to  deduct  from  each  the 
amount  of  interest  accruing  upon  it  from  the  payment 
of  the  last  dividend. 

Table  showixg  the  Prices  the  different  Fuxds  must 
be  at  to  produce  as  eqital  interest;  and  also  the 
Annual  Interest  produced  by  £100  sterling  in- 
vf.sted  at  anv  of  those  prices. 


3  per  cent 

3  1-2  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

Interest. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

£ 

X     s.    d. 

X        6.       d. 

X      B.     d. 

X      s.     d.        ; 

50 

53    6    8 

66  13    4 

83    6    8 

6    0    0      i 

51 

59  10    0 

68    0    0 

85    0    0 

5  17    7 

53 

60  13    4 

69    6    8 

86  13    4 

5  15    4 

53 

61  16    8 

70  13    4 

88    6    8 

5  13    2 

54 

63    0    0 

73    0    0 

90    0    0 

5  11    1 

55 

64    3    4 

73    6    8 

91  13    4 

5    9    0 

56 

65    6    8 

74  13    4 

93    6    8 

5    7    1 

57 

66  10    0 

76    0    0 

95    0    0 

5    5    3 

58 

67  13    4 

77    6    8 

96  13    4 

5    3    5 

59 

68  16    8 

78  13    4 

98    6    8 

5    18 

60 

70    0    0 

80    0    0 

100    0    0 

5    0    0 

61 

71    3    4 

81    6    8 

101  13    4 

4  18    4 

62 

72    6    8 

82  13    4 

103.  6    8 

4  16    9 

63 

73  10    0 

84    0    0 

1(5    0    0 

4  15    2 

61 

74  13    4 

85    6    8 

106  13    4 

4  13    8 

65 

75  16    8 

86  13    4 

108    6    8 

4  12    3 

66 

77    0    0 

88    0    0 

110    0    0 

4  10  10 

67 

78    3    4 

69    6    9 

111  13    4 

4    9    6 

68 

79    6    8 

90  13    4 

113    6    8 

4    8    2 

69 

80  10    0 

92    0    0 

115    0    0 

4    6  11 

TO 

81  13    4 

93    6    8 

116  13    4 

4    5    8 

71 

82  16    8 

94  13    4 

lis    6    8 

4    4    6 

72 

84    0    0 

96    0    0 

120    0    0 

4    3    3 

73 

85    S    4 

97    6    8 

121  13    4 

4    2    2 

74 

86    6    8 

98  13    4 

123    6    8 

4    10 

75 

87  10    0 

100    0    0 

125    0    0 

4    0    0 

76 

8S  13    4 

101    6    8 

126  13    4 

3  IS  11 

77 

89  16    S 

102  13    4 

128    6    8 

3  17  11 

78 

91    0    0 

104    0    0 

130    0    0 

3  16  11 

79 

92    3    4 

105    6    8 

131  13    4 

3  15  11 

80 

93    6    8 

106  13    4 

133    6    8 

315    0 

81 

94  10    0 

lOS    0    0 

13.5    0    0 

8  14    0 

82 

95  13    4 

109    6    8 

136  13    4 

3  13    2 

83 

96  16    8 

110  13    4 

133    6    8 

3  12    3 

84   . 

98    0    0 

112    0    0 

140    0    0 

3  11    5 

85 

99    8    4 

113    6    8 

141  13    4 

8  10    7 

86 

100    6    8 

114  13    4 

143    6    8 

8    9    9 

87 

101  10    0 

116    0    0 

145    0    0 

8    8  H 

88 

102  13    4 

117    6    8 

146  13    4 

3    8    2 

89 

103  16    8 

118  13    4 

148    6    8 

3    7    4 

90 

105    0    0 

120    0    0 

150    0    0 

8    6    8 

91 

106    8    4 

121    6    8 

151  13    4 

8    5  11 

92 

107    6    8 

122  13    4 

153    6    8 

8    5    2 

93 

108  10    0 

124    0    0 

155    0    0 

3    4    6 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  which  amount- 
ed, at  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  (jreat  Britain,  to 
.8158,713,049,  was  entirelj'  paid  off  in  1835.  This 
proceeding,  so  honorable  to  the  United  States,  nat- 
urally tended  to  raise  the  character  of  American 
securities  in  the  English  market,  and  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment to  contract  the  loans  required  to  carry  on  the 
late  war  with  Mexico  on  verj'  favorable  terms.     The 


debt  of  the  Union,  existing  on  the  20th  November, 
1851,  amounted  to  §62,560,395,  and  is  at  present  (1856) 
about  $-45,000,000. 

But  in  addition  to  the  debt  of  the  Union,  most  part 
of  the  States,  and  several,  also,  of  the  principal  cities, 
have  contracted  peculiar  debts  of  a  less  or  greater 
amount.  In  most  cases  these  were  incurred  to  pro- 
mote the  execution  of  some  public  undertaking,  such 
as  the  construction  of  canals  or  railways,  the  excava- 
tion of  docks,  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  establish- 
ment of  banks  or  insurance  companies,  and  so  forth. 
Some  of  the  debts  so  contracted  have  been  advan- 
tageously laid  out ;  but  a  large  portion  borrowed  in 
1835,  and  other  periods  of  wild  excitement,  were  con- 
tracted on  verj-  disadvantageous  terms,  and  expended 
on  projects  some  of  which  have  turned  out  extremely 
ill.  This,  however,  was  the  affair  of  the  States  them- 
selves, and  did  not  afford  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  those  States  which  have 
declined  to  provide  for  the  paj-ment  of  their  debts.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  tlie  distress 
into  which  the  Union  was  thrown  by  the  crash  of  1837, 
and  the  depression  following  thereon,  some  of  the 
States  should  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  paj'- 
ment  of  their  debts ;  but  a  necessit}^  of  this  sort  could 
be  temporary  onh-.  The  indebted  States  are  all  rich, 
and  eminenth'  flourishing  and  prosperous  communities, 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  have 
made  everj-  effort  to  resume  payment  in  full  of  their 
debts  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  But  this,  we  are 
sorrj'  to  say,  has  not  been  the  case  with  some  of  them. 

Fundy,  Bay  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  sets  up 
between  Cape  Sable,  the  south  point  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Mount  Desert  Island,  in  Maine,  a  distance  of  150 
miles.  Yrora  Eastport  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  is  60  miles. 
The  bay  is  divided,  in  its  north-east  part,  into  two 
branches,  the  north  called  Chignecto  Bay,  the  head 
of  which  is  170  miles  from  Eastport.  The  south-east 
part  is  called  the.  Basin  of  Mines,  150  miles  from  East- 
port.  Passamaquoddj'  Baj'  opens  into  it  on  the  north- 
west, near  its  mouth.  Gypsunt  is  obtained  on  the 
Basin  of  Mines,  and  grindstones  on  Chignecto  Bay. 
This  bay  is  very  peculiar ;  its  shores,  on  both  sides,  are 
rocky  and  abrupt,  while  near  its  head,  the  tide,  pressed 
and  confined  within  diminished  limits,  rushes  with 
much  violence  over  extensive  and  wide-spread  mud- 
flats, and  rises  generally  60  feet  or  more.  Its  fislieries 
are  valuable  and  extensive.  (See  Perley's  valuable 
report  on  its  fisheries.)  There  are  16  light-houses  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  viz.,  eight  on  the  New 
Brunswick  side,  and  eight  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side. 

Furl,  in  navigation,  to  roll  the  sail  up,  and  con- 
fine it  closely  to  the  yard  :  the  sail  being  gathered  up 
by  the  men  on  the  yard,  the  leech  or  edge  is  passed 
along  the  yard  to  the  middle  or  bunt,  where  the  body 
of  the  sail,  the  foot  and  clews,  are  collected.  In  this 
waj'  the  sails  of  a  man-of-war  are  removed  nearly'  out 
of  view  in  an  almost  incredible  short  space  of  time. 

Furlong,  an  English  measure  of  length,  contain- 
ing the  eighth  part  of  a  mile. 

Furs,  in  commerce,  the  skins  of  different  animals, 
covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  thick,  fine  hair,  the 
inner  side  being  converted,  bj'  a  peculiar  process,  into 
a  soit  of  leather.  Furs,  previously  to  their  undei^go- 
ing  this  process,  are  denominated  fdtry. 

Beaver  fur,  from  its  extensive  use  in  the  hat  manu- 
facture, is  a  very  important  commercial  article.  That 
made  use  of  in  this  country  is  almost  entirely  brought 
from  North  America.  It  is  gradually  l)ecoining  scarcer 
and  dearer,  being  now  obtainable  only  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  most  northerly  and  inaccessible 
districts.  The  fur  of  the  middle-aged  or  young  ani- 
mal, called  cub-beaver,  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  tho 
finest,  most  glossj-,  and  takes  the  best  dye.  Fitch,  or 
the  fur  of  the  fitchet  or  polecat,  is  principally  imported 
from  Germany ;  it  is  soft  and  warm,  but  tlie  imi)lcas- 
ant  smell  which  adheres  to  it  depresses  its  value. 
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Marten  and  mink,  a  diminutive  species  of  otter,  are 
principally  imported  from  tlie  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  fur  of  the  musciuash,  or  muskrat,  a  diminu- 
tive species  of  beaver,  is  imported  in  vast  quantities 
from  our  possessions  in  North  America,  which  also 
supply  us  with  considerable  quantities  of  otter-skins. 
Nutra-skins  are  principally  brought  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  more  valuable  furs,  as  ermine,  sable, 
etc.,  come  principally  from  Russia. 

Fur  Trade. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  com- 
merce that  has  drawn  forth  a  more  darinf^  and  adven- 
turous spirit,  or  given  rise  to  a  more  ])atient  and  cour- 
ageous endurance  of  personal  dangers,  privations,  and 
hardships,  than  the  fur  trade,  as  is  manifest  through- 
out its  wh(de  histor}-.  Hy  its  means  we  have  become 
accurately  acquainted  with  nearly  tliree  fourths  of  the 
continent  of  North  America.  The  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  fur  merchant,  stimulated  liv  the  prospect 
of  large  gains  from  his  hazardous  pursuits,  have  made 
known  numerous  tribes  of  men  and  nations  partially 
acquainted  with  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civilized 
life,  who  otherwise  miglit  have  remained  many  ages, 
or  forever,  immersed  in  heathen  darkness,  and  sunk 
in  barl)arity.  Nor  are  tlie  general  advantages  derived 
from  the  fur  trade  confined  to  a  more  accurate  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  a  vast  range  of  countrj-,  and 
the  extension  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  social  happi- 
ness. The  adventurous  fur  trader  has  often  been  the 
precursor  of  the  gospel  missionary,  and  has  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  important  labors  with  comparative 
security  and  success. 

Whence  Furs  were  Introduced. — The  use  of  furs 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
northern  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  sixth 
century  the  skins  of  sables  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  the  inter- 
vention of  numerous  parties,  so  that  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  was  ver}'  high.  During  several  centuries 
after  that  time,  furs  were  not  at  all  common  in  west- 
ern Europe.  In  1252,  a.d.,  Marco  Polo  mentions,  as  a 
subject  of  curiosity,  that  he  found  the  tents  of  the 
khan  of  Tartary  lined  with  the  skins  of  sables  and 
ermines,  which  had  been  brought  from  countries  far 
north,  "  from  the  land  of  darkness."  In  less  than  a 
century,  however,  from  that  time,  the  wearing  of  furs 
as  a  part  of  fashionable  dress,  had  become  rather  prev- 
alent in  England,  since,  in  13.37,  Edward  III.  com- 
manded that  all  persons  among  his  subjects  should  be 
prohibited  the  use  of  furs  unless  the}*  could  spend  £100 
per  annum. 

Arctic  Regions. — Early  in  the  17th  centurj'  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  seas  were  found  tenanted  by  furred 
animals  of  great  value  ;  and  the  idea  of  forpiing  a 
settlement  was  suggested  by  Groseliez,  a  Frenchman. 
The  suggestion  was  made  first  to  his  own  government, 
but  as  it  was  coolly  received,  he  obtained,  through  the 
English  embassador,  an  interview  with  Prince  Rupert, 
before  whom  he  laid  his  plans.  Tlie  prince  warmly 
entered  into  the  project,  and  assisted  in  fitting  out  a 
vessel,  which  reached,  in  Sejitemlier,  ItiC'*,  the  river 
then  called  Nemisco,  to  which  the  adventurers  gave 
the  name  Rupert,  in  honor  of  the  prince.  After  win- 
tering there,  with  less  difficulty  and  suft'ering  than 
they  liad  anticipated,  they  returned,  and  gave  so  fa- 
vorable a  report  that  Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bemarle, the  Earl  of  Craven,  Lord  Ashley,  and  others, 
formed  themselves  into  a  Company,  and  subscribed 
£10,500  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  traffic  in 
furs.  A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by 
Charles  II.  in  1(J70,  giving  to  the  Hudson's  Pay  Com- 
pany full  possession  of  "  all  the  lands  and  territories 
upon  the  countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  seas, 
bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever 
latitude  they  shall  V>e,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of 
the  straits,  commonly  called  Hudson's  Straits,  that 
are  not  alre.ady  actually  possessed  by  or  granted  to 
any  of  our  subjects,  or  possessed  by  the  subjects  of 
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any  other  Christian  prince  or  state."  And  the  charter 
proceeds  to  grant  further,  that  "  the  whole  and  entire 
trade  and  traffic  to  and  from  all  havens,  bays,  creeks, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  into  which  they  shall  find  en- 
trance by  water  or  land  out  of  the  territories,  limits, 
or  places  aforesaid  ;  and  to  and  with  all  the  natives 
and  people  inhabiting,  or  which  shall  inhabit  within 
the  territories,  limits,  and  places  aforesaid  ;  and  to  and 
with  all  other  nations  inhabiting  anj-  of  the  coasts  adja- 
cent to  the  said  territories,  limits,  and  places  which  are 
not  alread}'  possessed  as  aforesaid,  or  whereof  the  sole 
liberty  or  privilege  of  trade  and  traffic  Is  not  granted 
to  any  other  of  our  subjec-ts."  On  Rupert's  River 
the  Company  immediately  formed  a  settlement ;  and 
in  1G74  stations  were  settled  on  Moose  River,  and  a 
few  years  later  on  the  Albany,  and  soon  after  two 
more  on  the  Nelson  and  the  Severn. 

French  Settlemfnts  and  Seizures. — By  these  vigorous 
measures  the  French  court  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
its  neglect,  and  Grosseliez,  alreadj-  detached  from  the 
English  service,  was  sent  out,  in  the  year  1G>)2,  to 
found  a  factor}-  on  the  River  Hayes,  which  he  accom- 
plished, and  also  surprised  the  British  factor}-  on  the 
Nelson.  After  this  time  hostilities  ]>ecame  frequent 
between  the  French  and  the  English  settlers ;  yet  not- 
withstanding immense  losses  sustained  bj-  the  Com- 
pany from  1682  to  1688  (amounting  to  £118,014),  they 
were  able,  in  1684,  to  pay  to  the  shareholders  a  dividend 
of  50  per.  cent.  Again,  in  1088,  an  equal  dividend 
was  made,  and  in  1689,  one  of  25  per  cent.  In  1G90, 
without  any  call  being  made,  the  stock  was  trebled, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  was 
paid  on  the  increased  or  newly-created  stock.  By 
other  captures  of  their  factories  by  the  French  in  the 
years  1092,  1694,  1696,  and  1697,  the  Company  suf- 
fered further  loss  to  the  amount  of  $97,500.  At  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  however,  these  captured 
factories  were  restored  to  the  Company,  who,  by  1720. 
had  again  trebled  their  capital,  with  a  call  of  only  10 
per  cent,  on  the  shareholders.  Now  they  strength- 
ened the  old  forts  and  formed  several  new  ones  in  the 
interior ;  but  in  1749  a  question  arose  in  Parliament 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  Company,  which  was  de- 
cided in  their  favor.  Again,  in  1782,  several  of  their 
factories  were  taken  by  the  French  under  La  Perouse ; 
still  their  traffic  seems  to  have  continued  ver}-  lucra- 
tive until  the  invasion  of  their  rights  and  territories 
b}'  a  strong  rival  association,  designated  the  North- 
west Company,  whose  fierce  competition  caused  much 
animosity  and  bloodshed.  This  was  not  only  verj- 
destructive  to  the  fur  trade,  but  most  injurious  to  the 
Indians. 

MaiMgement. — The  North-west  Company  consisted 
of  23  partners,  comprising  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  enterprising  settlers  in  Canada,  and  employed 
about  2,000  persons  as  clerks,  interpreters,  guides,  and 
boatmen  (voyageurs\  who  were  stationed  over  the 
vast  regions  of  Canada  ceded  in  1763  by  the  French  to 
the  English.  Shareholders  who  engaged  actively  in 
the  trade  were  called  agents,  some  of  whom  resided  at 
the  different  ports  established  by  the  Company  in  the 
Indian  territory,  and  others  at  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
each  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company  in  his  ap- 
pointed district.  These  active  partners  met  annually 
at  Fort  William,  one  of  their  stations  on  l.;ikf  Supe- 
rior, where  they  discussed  matters  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  association,  and  arranged  future 
plans.  The  clerks  of  the  North-west  Company  were 
mostly  young  Scotchmen,  of  respectable  families,  who 
were  willing  to  undergo  the  hanlships  attendant  upon 
a  residence  of  some  years  in  these  inhospiUible  re- 
gions, in  order  that  they  might  thus  secure  the  advan- 
tage of  succeeding  in  turn  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
tlie  undertaking,  the  custom  being  to  take  from  among 
the  clerks  as  partners  those  who  had  acquireil  the  ex- 
perience necessary  for  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness.   The  huntcK!  of  this  Company  crosaed  the  Rocky 
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Mountains  about  the  year  1805,  and  established  sta- 
tions on  the  northern  head-waters  of  the  Columbia. 
In  1813  they  purchased  Astoria  on  this  river,  which 
was  relinquished  l>y  Mr.  Astor,*  of  New  York,  and  his 
partners,  in  consequence  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  At  length  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  being  roused  by  the  activity 
of  the  Xorth-west  Association,  exercised  for  the  first 
time  its  chartered  right  to  colonize,  and  sold,  in  1812, 
a  tract  of  land  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Red  River, 
to  Lord  Selkirk,  who  introduced  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  from  Scotland.  The  consequence  was 
an  open  war  between  the  partizans  of  the  rival  Compa- 
nies. After  a  war  of  two  years,  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment was  destroyed  by  the  massacre  of  the  governor, 
Mr.  Semble,  and  many  of  his  associates,  while  the  sur- 
vivors were  driven  away.  But  this  melancholy  and 
barbarous  state  of  matters  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
union  of  the  rival  Companies  in  1821,  since  which  the 
trade  has  been  peacefully  and  successfully  prosecuted. 
When  the  partnership  of  the  North-west  Company 
was  about  to  expire  in  1821,  the  three  London  repre- 
Bentati%'es  of  the  firm  offered  to  merge  their  interests 
in  those  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  (1st 
and  2d  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  66),  under  which  the  crown 
grants  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  to  the  three 
representative  partners  of  the  North-west  Company  in 
London  and  Montreal  a  license  of  exclusive  trade  for 
21  years  in  the  "  Indian  territories  ;"  that  is,  over  all 
those  tracts  that  might  not  be  included  in  the  charter 
given  by  Charles  II.,  and  also  over  those  tracts  which 
by  mutual  consent  were  open  to  the  subjects  of  En- 
gland and  to  those  of  the  United  States.  The  three 
North-west  Company  agents  merged  into  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company ;  the  exclusive  trading  license 
was  surrendered  in  1838  ;  and,  after  careful  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  crown  granted 
on  the  ."(tth  of  May,  18.38,  another  license  for  21  years 
of  exclusive  trade  over  the  Indian  and  neutral  territo- 
ries. 

The  affairs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  at  pres- 
ent conducted  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  a 
committee  of  seven,  elected  by  239  proprietors,  repre- 
senting a  capital  of  £400,000.  Of  the  239  proprietors, 
55  have  more  than  two  votes.  £900  of  .stock  must  be 
held  for  six  months  by  each  voter  previous  to  voting, 
except  such  stock  be  acquired  by  bequest  or  marriage, 
and  each  member  of  the  committee  must  hold  not  less 
than  £1,800  stock.  The  mode  of  election,  oaths  to  be 
administered,  government,  etc.,  are  prescribed  by  the 
charter  of  Charles  II.  already  referred  to.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Company  has  established  at  the  Red  River 
settlement  a  governor,  council,  recorder,  sheriff,  coro- 
ner, etc.,  for  the  proper  government  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Assiniboia,  or  Red  River  Territory-,  and  for  the 
careful  and  legal  administration  of  justice  throughout 
Rupert's  Land.  Though  not  enjoined  bj*  the  charter 
of  1670,  trial  by  jury  was  introduced  by  Sir  George 
Simpson  under  the  direction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  au- 
thorities in  England.  Crime  is  comparatively  rare  in 
Rupert's  Land  ;  and  justice  is  administered  under  the 
same  safeguards  that  exist  in  England. 

Traffic. — The  traffic  of  the  Company  in  furs  and 
peltrj-  is  regulated  by  a  Deed  Poll,  dated  March  26th, 
1821,  when  the  North-west  Company  and  it  united ; 
and  by  another  Deed  Poll,  dated  .June  6th,  18.34,  "  for 
ascertaining  the  rights  and  prescribing  the  duties  of 
the  chief  factors  and  the  chief  traders,  and  for  con- 
ducting the  trade."  The  business  of  the  Company  is 
superintended  by  the  25  chief  factors  at  the  respective 
stations  ;  and  under  them  the  28  chief  traders  carrj'  on 
the  traffic  with  the  Indians.  The  clerks  serve  under 
both  the  factors  and  the  traders  ;  and  the  ver>'  hum- 


*  A  most  intereBting  account  of  the  North-west  Fur  Com- 
pany is  given  by  Washington  Irving  in  bis  Astobia. 


blest  clerk,  by  good  conduct,  may  rise  to  the  chief 
positions  in  the  service  of  the  Compan3\  The  salaries 
of  the  clerks  range  from  £20  to  £100  per  annum. 
Three  chief  factors  and  two  chief  traders  are  allowed 
to  leave  the  couutrj'  annually  for  one  year. 

Free  Trade  in  Furs. — The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
have  no  monopoly,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  importation 
of  furs  into  England  ;  they  have  to  compete  with  the 
furs  of  the  United  States,  of  Russia,  of  Norway,  etc.; 
and  if  other  traders  can  undersell  the  Company  the 
public  have,  of  course,  the  benefit.  Beaver  and  other 
skins  are  now  much  lower  in  price  than  formerly, 
when  so  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats ;  and 
the  gradual  reduction  in  price  of  foreign  furs  has  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  stead3'  supply  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  territories.  Hence  London  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive fur  market  in  the  world.  The  fall  in  the  pri- 
ces of  all  furs  has  been  very  great ;  but  as  beaver 
constitutes  the  largest  item  in  value,  the  reduction  of 
profit  to  the  Company  will  be  seen  bj'  comparison  with 
the  prices  and  amount  of  sales.  In  1839  a  beaver 
skin  was  worth  27s.  6d. ;  in  1846,  3s.  od.  The  num- 
ber of  skins  sold  in  1839  was  55,486  for  £76,312  ;  those 
sold  in  1846  45,.589  for  £7856.  There  is  also  great  va- 
riety in  the  prices  of  articles  of  similar  denomination  ; 
but  the  Company  are  obliged  to  paj'  the  same  price  to 
the  Indians  for  all  skins  according  to  tariff ;  whether 
the  skins  are  good  or  bad,  the  Companj'  must  buy 
them.  Hence  the  profits  of  the  shareholders  are  not 
to  be  estimated  by  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
cost  of  a  skin  at  one  of  the  Company's  forts  in  the 
interior,  and  its  sale  price  in  London.  The  annual 
dividend  is  (1855)  about  6  per  cent. 

The  Hudson's  Baj'  Company  have  now  about  140 
establishments,  besides  hunting  expeditions  and  ship- 
ping, emploj-ing  25  chief  factors,  28  chief  traders,  152 
clerks,  1200  regular  servants,  besides  emjjloying  in 
occasional  labor,  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  the 
natives ;  a  steam  vessel  and  five  sailing  vessels  of 
from  100  to  300  tons,  all  armed.  Their  forts  or  stock- 
aded positions  extend  from  the-coast  of  Labrador  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  northern  boundaries  of  Can- 
ada to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  At  everj'  large 
trading  establishment  there  is  an  "  Indian  Hospital," 
from  which  the  natives  derive  the  greatest  benefit ; 
and  several  medical  men  are  maintained  by  the  Com- 
panj"-  at  different  forts.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  of 
everj'  demomination  are  encouraged  and  protected  by 
the  Company,  and  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
now  presides  over  the  diocese  of  Rupert's  Land. 

The  fur  trade  is  prosecuted  in  the  north-western 
territories  of  the  United  States  by  an  association 
called  the  North  American  Fur  Company,  of  which 
the  chief  managers  reside  at  New  York.  Its  princi- 
pal station  is  Michilimackinac,  to  which  are  brought 
all  the  peltries  collected  at  the  other  ports  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  and  all 
over  the  vast  range  of  countr\-  extending  thence  to 
the  Rock}'  Mountains.  This  Companj'  is  admirably 
organized  and  managed :  it  emploj-s  steamljoats  for 
ascending  the  rivers,  which  also  penetrate  with  ease  to 
regions  which  could  formerly  be  explored  only  through 
the  most  painful  eft'orts  in  barges  and  keel-boats,  or 
by  small  parties  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  A  great 
many  packages  of  furs  are  now  brought  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  from  what  is  called  the  Red 
River  of  the  north,  by  way  of  St.  Paul  in  Minnesota, 
and  thence  l)j-  way  of  river  to  St.  Louis  and  other 
cities.  It  has  lieen  proposed  to  l)uild  a  railroad  from 
St.  Paul  up  the  valley  of  the  Saint  Croix  to  the  valley 
of  the  Red  River :  and  for  this  purpose  large  grants 
of  land  have  been  set  aside  sufficient  to  liuild  tliis 
railroad.  A  road  once  built  to  this  region  would 
make  a  wonderful  and  complete  revolution  in  the  fur 
trade. 

Fur  Skins  Imported. — About  5,000,000  skins  of  an- 
imals applicable  as  furs,  are  annually  imported  into 
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Britain.     The  subjoined  talile  gives  the  imports  and 
exports  of  fur-skins  in  the  year  1851 : 
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Anlmab. 


I  Total  imported 
into  Englnnd. 


Eacoon 

Beaver 

Chinchilla. 

Bear 

Fisher 

Fox,  Red 

"    Cross 

"    Silver 

"    White 

"    Gray 

Lynx 

Marten 

Minx 

Musquash 

Otter 

Seal.  Fur 

AVolf 

Marten,  Stono  and 

Baiiiii 

SquilTcl 

Fitch 

Kuliiikskl 

Erndne 

Babbit, 

Wolverine 

Skunk 

Sea-Otter 


525,<M)0 

H5,tm 

9,.500 
11,000 
50,000 

4/m 

1,000 

1,500 

20,000 

.^^OOO 

1  •20,000 

Z^-^OOO 

l,00O,fK)0 

17,500 

15,000 

15,000 

120.000 
8,000.000 

58,410 

187,104 

120,000 

1,200 

1,200 

100 


Exported. 


CoDsumcrd  in 
Eni^land. 


52.0,0(10 

12.(MK) 

30,1  MXt 

8,000 

11,000 

50,000 

4.500 

1,000 

500 

IS.OOO 

.Vt.OOO 

15,000 

75,000 

1.50,000 

17,500 

12,500 

15,000 

.5,000 

100,000 

28,276 

2f)0 

None. 

1.200 

1,200 

100 


None. 
4'<,(M)0 
5.5.(HW 
l,.5O0 

None. 


1,000 
2,0ft0 
5.000 
10.5,0(Ki 
170.000 
850,(J00 
None. 

2,500 
None. 

11.5,000 

2,900.000 

86,S15 

53,210 

187,104 

120,000 

None. 


Fur-Skinned  Animals. — The  northern  and  arctic  re- 
gions abound  with  races  of  animals,  which  are  thickly 
covered  with  tine  hair  or  fur,  and  whose  skins  are  very 
beautiful  and  valuable  as  articles  of  clothing.  The 
animals  that  are  captured  for  their  fur,  are : — The 
Russian  Sable,  Muxtela  zibellina.  This  rich  and  beau- 
tiful skin  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable and  useful  furs  that  have  been  brought  to  our 
country.  Aliout  2.3,000  are  annually  collected  in  the 
Russian  territories,  of  which  only  a  small  number  is 
imported  into  P^ngland.  The  fur  is  brown,  with  some 
graj-  spots  on  the  head.  The  darker  varieties  are  the 
most  highlj'  valued,  a  single  skin  being  frequently 
sold  for  £9,  though  the  average  value  does  not  exceed 
£2  or  £3.  Naturalists  are  not  agreed  whether  to  con- 
sider the  animal  from  which  the  skin  is  procured  as  a 
distinct  species.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Rus- 
sian Sable,  the  Stone  and  Pine  Martens,  as  well  as  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Sable,  are  but  one  species,  on  which  the 
differences  of  food  and  climate  have  produced  some 
slight  variations  in  form  and  color.  To  the  furrier, 
however,  the  Russian  Sable  is  easily  distinguishable, 
from  the  length  and  fullness,  as  well  as  the  darker 
color  of  the  fur.  The  use  of  this  choice  variety  is 
necessarily  limited  to  the  wealthy,  on  account  of  its 
scarcity.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  a  law 
which  sought  to  regulate  the  expenses  of  the  different 
classes,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  peculiarity  of  cos- 
tume, the  use  of  the  Sable  was  confined  to  the  nobility 
above  the  rank  of  viscount. 

Marten. — The  Hudson's  Bay  ?<a.h\^(^Mv stela Canaden- 
sis). — The  sable  skins  next  in  repute  to  the  Russian  are 
those  imported  liy  the  Hudson's  Ba}-  Company,  of  which 
no  less  than  12i),fl(M)  are  annually  brought  into  Great 
Britain.  As  the  natural  color  of  the  skins  is  much 
lighter  than  the  prevailing  taste,  it  is  the  practice  to  dye 
many  of  them  a  darker  C(dor.  and  the  furs  thus  treated 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  natural  sable.  The  Baum, 
or  Pine  JIarton  (.^fi/iitcla  abietnm'). — The  Sables  im- 
ported under  tliis  name  are  the  ])roduce  of  Euroj^e. 
The  animal  is  found  in  extensive  forests  remote  from 
the  habitations  of  man,  and  preying  on  birds  and 
"smaller  animals.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
Stone  Marten  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  throat ;  other 
parts  of  the  skin  are  brown.  When  dyed,  they  have 
a  similar  appearance  to  the  best  sable.  The  Stone 
Marten  {Mu.Hela  stu-itrtini^. — This  ^larten  is  generally 
found  in  mountainous  and  stony  places,  though  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  farm-yards  and  homesteads.  It  is 
generally  distributed  tiirough  most  European  coun- 
tries.    The  under  fur  is  a  bluish-white,  with  the  top 


hairs  a  dark  brown.  The  throat  of  this  varietj'  U 
u.sually  of  a  pure  white,  by  which  character  it  is  gen- 
erally di.stingui^hed.  The  French  manufacturers  ex- 
cel in  dyeing  this  fur,  from  which  circumstance  it  Ls 
frequently  called  French  Sable.  It  is  also  dyed  in 
this  country,  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  skin  adapt- 
ing it  to  a  great  variety  of  purjK^ses  to  which  furs  are 
applied.  The  Fisher. — There  are  about  11,<XK>  of  the.se 
skins  annually-  brought  to  this  countrj'  from  North 
America  ;  the^-  are  larger  than  the  sables,  and  the  fur 
is  longer  and  fuller.  'I'hc  tail  is  long,  round,  and  full, 
gradually  taftering  to  a  point,  and  quite  black  ;  a  few 
years  since  it  formed  the  common  ornament  to  a  na- 
tional cap  worn  I)}-  the  .Jew  merchant:^  of  Poland,  and 
at  that  time  was  worth  from  (Js.  to  Os.,  but  its  present 
value  does  not  exceed  6d.  to  9d. 

Minx. — The  Minx  (Muslela  vvioti). — There  were 
245,000  skins  of  this  little  animal  brought  Vy  this 
countrj-  in  18.30  from  the  possessions  of  Hudson's  Bay 
C'onij)any  and  North  America.  The  fur  re.-emblee 
the  sable  in  color,  but  is  considerably  shorter  and 
more  glos.sy.  It  is  a  verj-  durable  and  useful  fur,  and 
is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Continent.  The 
Ermine  (Mustela  tnninea). — This  animal  is  similar  in 
form  and  habit  to  the  common  weasel  of  this  country ; 
but  in  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Norway,  from  whence  the 
skins  are  imported,  the  little  animal,  during  winter, 
becomes  as  white  as  the  snowy  regions  it  inhaluts, 
and  is  esteemed  as  the  whitest  fur  known,  though 
its  summer  dress  is  a  dingj-  brown.  The  tail  of  the 
skin,  of  which  the  lower  half  is  jet  black,  is  generally 
introduced  as  an  ornament  to  the  purely  white  fur.  It 
is  worn  on  state  occasions,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  its  use  was  restricted  to  the  royal  family.  The  Fitch 
or  Polecat  {Mustela  putorius). — These  skins  are  pro- 
duced throughout  Europe,  and  in  no  place  of  better 
quality  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  ground  of  the  fur 
is  a  rich  yellow,  while  the  top  hair  is  a  jet  black.  This 
fur  is  at  present  verj'  little  used  in  Great  Britain,  but  is 
much  worn  in  America.  It  is  very  durable,  but  the 
natural  smell  of  the  fur,  which  is  rather  unpleasant, 
is  dilBcult  to  counteract.  The  North  American  Skunk 
{Mephitis  Americana). — The  skins  known  under  this 
name  are  imported  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
animal  from  which  they  are  taken  is  allied  to  the  p<jle- 
cat  of  Europe,  and,  from  the  fetor  it  emits  when  at- 
tacked,  which  has  been  known  to  affect  persons  with 
sickness  at  100  yards'  distance,  has  received  the  sou- 
briquet of  "  I'Enfan  du  Diable."  It  has  a  soft  black 
fur,  with  two  white  stripes  running  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  which  is  short  and  bushy.  The  skins,  though 
imported  into  England  in  small  numbers,  are  usually 
re-exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Kolink- 
ski  {Mustela  Siberica). — The  Kolinkski  or  Tartar  sable 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  is  sometimes  used  for 
ladies'  dress  in  its  natural  state,  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently dyed  brown  to  imitate  other  sable,  to  which  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance.  It  is  remarluible  for  the 
uniformitj'  of  its  color,  having  no  spot  or  difference  of 
shade  in  an.v  part  of  the  body.  The  tail,  which  is  of 
the  same  color,  is  exclusively  used  for  the  best  artists' 
pencils. 

Musk-rat. — The  Musquash  or  Muskrat  {Fiber  zibtth- 
iciis). — The  animal  known  under  this  name  is  foimd  in 
great  numl>ers  in  North  America,  frequenting  swamps 
and  rivers,  and,  like  the  beaver,  building  its  habita- 
tions of  mud  with  great  ingenuity.  Hr.  Richardson 
states,  that  it  has  three  litters  of  young  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  producing  from  three  to  seven  at  a  lit- 
ter. The  animal  has  a  peculiar  smell,  similar  to  that 
of  musk  ;  but  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  animal 
from  which  the  musk  of  commerce  is  procured,  which 
is  a  native  of  Thil>et.  Alwut  1,000.000  skins  are 
brought  into  England  annually;  the  fur  resembles 
that  of  the  beaver,  and  is  used  by  hat  manufacturers. 
The  skins  are  also  dyed  by  the  furrier,  and  manofac- 
tnred  into  many  cheap  and  useful  articles. 
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•  Nutria. — The  Xutria,  or  Coypou  (Mi/opofamiis  coy- 
pus). — This  rodent  quadruped  is  an  expert  swimmer, 
and  frequents  the  neighborhood  of  water,  where  it 
lives  in  burrows  ;  it  is  smaller  than  the  beaver,  and 
considerabl}-  larger  than  the  musquash,  but  has  a  re- 
semblance to  both  these  animals  in  its  natural  habits, 
and  in  the  qualities  of  its  fur.  Until  lately  this  fur 
was  very  much  used  by  hat  manufacturers,  and  as 
many  as  600,000  skins  have  been  annuallj'  imported 
from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  in  which  countries  the 
animal  abounds.  Owing  to  the  wars  that  continue  to 
be  carried  on  between  the  different  States  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  trappers 
from  their  accustomed  occupations,  the  importations 
have  fallen  to  3000  skins,  which  are  dressed  and  dyed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  costly  fur  seal.  The  Hamster 
(Cricehis  vulgaris) .—Xhout  100,000  of  the  skins  of  the 
hamster  are  annually  collected  in  central  Germany, 
where  the  animal  abounds ;  it  has  a  poor,  short,  and 
coarse  fur,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  cloak  lin- 
ings by  the  Greeks  ;  the  color  of  the  back  is  a  reddish 
brown,  the  belly  black,  with  a  few  light  spots  The 
animal  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  lives  under 
ground,  forming  several  apartments  for  storing  grain 
separate  from  its  own  hybemaculum.  It  is  so  in- 
dustrious and  provident,  that  when  the  peasants  go 
"  hamster  nesting"  in  the  winter,  they  possess  them- 
selves not  only  of  the  skin,  but  of  the  valuable  store 
of  good  grain,  which  is  said  frequently  to  exceed  two 
bushels.  The  Perwitzky.— The  skin  of  this  animal  is 
beautifully  marked  like  tortoise-shell,  and  is  brought 
from  the  south-eastern  territories  of  Asiatic  Paissia  ; 
the  fur  is  short,  giving  little  warmth,  and  is  chiefly 
made  into  cloak  linings  and  used  by  the  Russians. 
The  Beaver  (Castor  A  mericanus). — Beaver  skins  are  im- 
ported by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  less  quanti- 
ties than  formerly ;  the  use  of  the  fur  in  our  hat 
manufactories  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  intro- 
duction of  silk  hats,  and  a  considerable  depreciation 
has  taken  place  in  their  value.  This  beautiful  fur  is 
sometimes  used  for  articles  of  dress.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare the  skin  for  this  appropriation  the  coarse  hairs  are 
removed,  and  the  surface  is  very  evenly  cut  by  an  in- 
genious machine,  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in 
dressing  cloth.  The  fur  thus  prepared  has  a  beautiful 
appearance,  not  unlike  the  costly  South  Sea  otter,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  lightness,  with  durability  and 
cheapness.  The  white  wool  from  the  under  part  of 
the  beaver  still  obtains  a  high  price,  and  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  France,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  ladies' 
bonnets.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  beaver  was  for- 
merly an  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles,  and  Pennant 
remarks  that  two  or  three  waters  in  the  jjrincipality  of 
Wales  still  bear  the  name  of  Llyn  yr  afangc,  or  the 
Beavers'  Lake. 

Otter.— The  Otter  (Lutra  vulgaris,  Lutra  Canadensis). 
—The  large  supply  of  otter  skins  used  by  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  is  derived  principally  from  North  America. 
The  quality  of  the  fur  is,  in  most  respects,  similar  to 
the  otter  of  the  liritisli  Isles,  of  which  there  are  about 
500  skins  collected  annually.  This  animal  has  fre- 
quently been  tameil,  and  from  its  extreme  agility  in 
the  water,  has  been  rendered  serviceable  in  catching 
fish  for  the  use  of  its  owner.  The  American  otter  is 
much  larger  in  size  than  the  European,  being  about 
five  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  a  smaller 
variety  abounds  in  the  East  Indies,  the  fur  of  which 
is  very  short.  The  Sea  Otter  (Endhydrn  marina).— 
The  sea  otter  has  a  very  thick,  soft,  woolly  fur,  and  is 
most  highly  prized  by  the  Russians  and  Chinese,  to 
whom  most  of  the  skins  are  exported.  In  its  habits 
it  is  allied  to  the  seal,  l)ut  has  never  Ijeeii  met  with  in 
large  numbers.  It  is  found  in  the  North  Pacific,  from 
Kamschatka  to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  Asiatic  coasts, 
and  from  Alaska  to  California  on  the  American  coast. 
The  annual  production  is  about  1000  skins,  of  which  100 
are  imported  into  Great  Britain  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 


Seal  (Phoca"). — There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
these  animals,  some  of  which  are  found  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  They  fre- 
cjuent,  in  immense  numbers,  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land, Greenland,  and  Labrador,  and  the  importations 
into  this  countrj'  frequently  exceed  500,000  in  one 
season.  The  j'oung  seals  of  some  species  increase  in 
size  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  asserted  by  the  seal 
fishers  that  they  double  their  bulk  in  eight  days.  The 
greater  portion  are  tanned  and  enameled  with  black 
varnish  for  ladies'  shoes  ;  other  descriptions  are  well 
adapted  for  fur,  especially  the  seal  of  the  South  Seas 
and  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Before  they 
can  be  used  as  a  fur,  it  is  necessars^  to  remove  the 
verj'  coarse  hairs  which  cover  a  beautifulh"^  fine  and 
silky  fur.  The  roots  of  these  hairs  are  deeply  seated 
in  the  substance  of  the  thick  pelt,  while  the  fur  is 
strongly  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  skin. 
B}'  shaving  the  pelt  to  half  its  natural  substance  the 
roots  of  the  coarse  hairs  are  cut  through,  and  they 
easilj'  fall  out ;  but  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  a 
natural  process  of  fermentation,  which  ensues  when 
the  skins  are  properly  prepared  and  allowed  to  remain 
together.  The  soft  curly  fur  of  the  seal  is  now  rarely 
used  in  its  natural  state,  but  is  dyed  a  deep  Van- 
dj'ke  brown,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the  richest 
velvet. 

The  Fox. — Of  foxes'  skins  brought  into  England 
there  are  manj'  varieties ;  the  black  and  silver  foxes 
(  Vulpesfidvns,  var.  argentatus)  from  the  arctic  regions 
are  the  most  valuable.  Many  of  the  skins  when 
highly  dressed  are  worth  from  10  to  40  guineas.  They 
are  purchased  for  the  Russian  market,  being  highly 
prized  in  that  country.  The  cross  and  red  foxes 
(Vidpes  fulvus)  are  used  by  the  Russians,  Turks,  and 
Greeks  for  cloak-linings  and  collars.  The  blue  and 
white  foxes  are  used  in  this  and  other  countries  for 
ladies'  dresses.  The  white  foxes  (Vidpes  lagopus)  are 
represented  bj'  arctic  voyagers  as  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, and  migrating  in  troops  over  the  frozen  seas  at 
the  approach  of  the  rigorous  season.  They  are  eas- 
ily caught,  fifteen  having  been  taken  from  one  trap 
in  four  hours.  The  Wolverine  (Gulo  luscus). — This 
animal,  which  is  onlj^  met  with  in  North  America, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  is  now  generally  considered  by 
zoologists  as  identical  with  the  glutton  of  old  writers. 
It  is  extremely  mischievous  to  the  fur  trader,  and  will 
follow  the  marten-hunter's  path  round  a  line  of  traps 
extending  40  or  50  miles,  merely  to  come  at  the  baits. 
The  fur  is  generally  dark  nut-brown,  passing,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  almost  into  black,  and  is  chiefly  used 
in  Germany  and  other  northern  countries  for  cloak- 
lining. 

The  Bear  (Ursus). — There  are  several  descriptions 
of  bear-skins  used  b_\'  the  furrier.  The  skin  of  the 
black  bear  of  North  America  (Ursus  Americanus)  is 
used  in  this  country  for  military  purposes,  for  rugs,  and 
carriage  hammerdoths.  In  Russia  it  is  frequently 
manufactured  for  sleigh  coverings,  and  the  skin  of  the 
cul)  bear  is  highly  valued  for  trirnmings  and  coat- 
linings.  That  of  the  grizzly  bear  (Ursus  ferox)  is  ap- 
plied to  similar  uses.  That  of  the  white  polar  bear, 
of  which  the  sujipl^y  is  very  limited,  is  frequently 
made  into  rugs,  bordered  with  the  black  and  grizzly 
bear  skins.  The  fur  of  the  brown  or  Isabella  bear 
(Ursus  Isahdlinus)  has  frequently  been  verj'  fashiona- 
ble in  this  country,  when  its  value  has  been  tenfold 
the  present  price.  It  is  still  considerablj'  used  for 
various  articles  of  ladies'  dress. 

The  JIare. — The  wool  or  under  fur  of  the  European 
gray  hare  (Lepus  limidus)  is  extensively  used  for  man- 
ufacturing felt  hats,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  A 
few  of  these  are  dressed  for  the  purpose  of  being  worn 
as  a  protection  to  the  cliest.  The  white  hare  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  j)olar  regions  (Lejms  glnrialls)  was  formerly 
mucli  worn  in  its  pure  white  state  as  a  lining  for 
ladies'  cloaks,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  white  fox. 
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but  the  skin  being  exceedingly  tender,  its  use  for  this  j 
purpose  has  been  discontinued.   The  white  hare  is  also 
freriuently  dyed ;  it  loolcs  exceedingly  rich,  but  is  not 
very  dural)le. 

The  Rahhil  (Lepus  cuniculus). — The  English  rabbit, 
botli  in  its  wild  and  domestic  state,  affords  a  very 
plentiful  supply  of  useful  fur.  "When  dressed  and 
dyed  in  imitation  of  other  skins,  it  is  manufactured 
into  a  great  variety  of  cheap  and  useful  articles  for  the 
middle  classes.  The  wool  has  recently  been  manufac- 
tured into  a  peculiar  cloth  adapted  for  ladies'  use,  hut 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  skins  are  still  used  for 
hatters'  purposes.  The  English  silver-gray  rabbit  was 
originallj'abreed  peculiar  to  Lincolnshire,  where  great 
attention  was  paid  to  it ;  but  warrens  have  since  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  countrj'.  Skins  of  this 
variety  are  continually  exported  to  China  and  Russia, 
where  they  are  much  esteemed  and  command  a  com- 
paratively high  price.  The  Hudson's  15ay  rabbit  is 
beautiful  in  the  length  and  texture  of  its  fur,  but  the 
skin  is  so  fragile,  and  the  fur  so  liable  to  fall  off  with 
slight  wear,  that  it  has  little  value  as  an  article  of 
dress.  The  white  Polish  rabbit  is  a  breed  peculiar  to 
that  countrj- ;  its  skin  is  often  made  into  linings  for 
ladies'  cloaks,  and  being  the  cheapest  and  most  useful 
fur  for  that  purpose,  the  animal  is  exported  in  great 
numbers.  The  Squirrel  {Sciurus  vuUjaris). — This  at- 
tractive little  animal  abounds  in  most  countries,  espe- 
cially in  Siberia  and  the  north  of  P-urope.  It  is  from 
the  Russian  dominions  that  we  derive  our  principal 
supply  of  the  skins  of  this  agile  creature,  which  ex- 
ceeds in  number  tliat  of  any  of  the  fur-producing  ani- 
mals. It  is  said  that  15,000,000  are  everj-  year  cap- 
tured in  Russia,  our  supply  from  thence  exceeding 
3,000,000  annually.  The  fur  of  the  squirrel,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  is  light,  warm,  and  durable  ; 
some  of  the  lighter  colors  are  dyed  in  imitation  of 
sable.  The  color  of  the  Siberian  squirrels  varies  from 
a  pearl-gray  to  a  dark  blue-gray ;  the  under  parts, 
which  arc  white,  are  frequently  cut  out  and  made  into 
cloak-linings,  remarkal)le  for  their  lightness  ;  the  tails 
are  manufactured  into  boas  for  foreign  markets ;  they 
are  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artists' 
pencils. 

The  Chinchilla  {Chinchilla  lanirjera). — There  are  two 
chief  varieties  of  chinchilla,  the  produce  of  South  .Amer- 
ica: those  from  Lima  are  short  in  the  fur,  and  inferior 
in  quality  to  those  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  xVrica ;  the 
color  is  a  silverj'  gray,  Arica  producing  the  darkest 
and  best-colored  skins.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
animal  places  it  between  the  squirrel  and  the  rabbit : 
in  its  natural  abodes  it  has  the  agility  of  the  former, 
and  resembles  the  rabltit  in  living  in  holes  and  bur- 
rows. The  extreme  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  fur 
adapt  it  only  for  ladies'  use.  Though  much  admired 
and  frequently  worn  in  this  country,  it  is  more  exten- 
sively consumed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

The  Racoon  {Proci/on  lotor). — The  racoon  is  an  in- 
habitant of  North  America :  the  skins  are  imported 
into  this  country  in  immense  numbers;  but  meeting 
with  no  demand  for  our  home  trade,  are  exported  by 
mcrdiants  who  purchase  them  at  the  periodical  sales. 
They  are  used  throughout  (Jermany  and  Russia  for 
lining  shubcs  and  coats,  and,  being  of  a  duralile  nature 
and  moderate  in  price,  arc  esteemed  among  the  most 
useful  furs.  The  Common  Badger  {Meles  rnlffari.i') ; 
American  Badger  (.l/e/M  iMbradoria). — The  skin  of  the 
European  badger,  from  tlie  wiry  nature  of  its  hair,  is 
generally  used  for  the  manufacture  of  superior  kinds 
of  shaving  brushes ;  but  the  skins  exported  from 
North  America  have  a  soft,  line  fur,  which  renders 
them  suitable  for  many  purposes  for  which  the  larger 
furs  are  used. 

The  Cat.— In  Holland,  the  cat  (Felis  domesttcus)  is 

bred  for  its  fur :  it  is  fed  on  fish,  and  carefully  tended 

until  the  fur  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection  ;  large 

numbers  are  also  collected  in  England  and  many  other 
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countries.  ,  The  wild  cat  (Felii  cafux)  is  much  larger 
and  longer  in  its  fur,  and  is  met  with  in  extensive  for- 
ests, particularly  in  Hungary ;  the  color  is  brownLsh- 
gray,  mottled,  and  sfxjtted  with  black.  The  softness 
and"  durability  of  the  fur  render  it  verj'  suitable  for 
cloak-linings,  and  it  is  also  made  into  wrappers  for 
open  carriages  and  railway  traveling.  The  Canada 
Lynx  (I-'elis  Canadensin);  Lynx  Cat  (Feli*  m/a).— 
The  fur  of  the  lynx  is  long,  soft,  of  a  grayish  color, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Norway  lynx,  covered  with 
brown  spots  ;  the  belly  is  white,  ••ilky,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  spotted  with  black.  The  change  of  fashion 
has  for  some  time  discarded  it  from  this  countrj- ;  but 
it  is  dyed,  prepared,  and  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  for  the  American  market,  where  it  is  much 
valued  and  admired.  It  is  generally  used  for  cloaks, 
linings,  and  facings,  for  which  purjwses  it  is  very  ap- 
propriate, being  exceedingly  soft  and  light. 

Preservation  of  Furs. — The  fur  of  most  animals  is  in 
its  greatest  perfection  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
before  the  animal  has  attained  its  greatest  age.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  furrier,  by  dyeing  the  inferior  skins, 
to  imitate  the  more  perfect  specimens.  Some  difficulty 
has  attended  this  process,  as  the  nature  of  the  skin 
will  admit  of  dyes  Ijeing  used  only  in  a  cold  state  ;  but 
the  method  which  has  been  jiracticed  in  I'ari.s  and 
London  has  been  so  far  successful  that  the  permanence 
of  the  color  in  the  dyed  sable  is  freqi^ently  found  of 
equal  duralnlity  to  that  of  skins  of  the  natural  color. 
Considerable  excellence  has  been  attained  also  in  dye- 
ing rabbit  and  inferior  furs  of  those  colors  which  are 
more  suitaljle  to  the  prevailing  taste. 

The  first  process  of  the  fur-<lresser  is  to  prepare  the 
skins  from  the  raw  state,  and  render  them  fit  for  orna- 
mental dress.  In  this  country,  the  usual  practice  is  to 
trample  them  in  closed  tubs  with  a  little  salt  butter, 
turning  them  over  and  over  for  several  hours.  By 
this  means  the  skins  are  made  into  soft  and  pliable 
leather.  The  next  process  is  to  rub  them  on  the  flesh 
side  over  a  blunt  iron  in  order  to  remove  loose  pieces 
of  integuments,  and  to  reduce  the  substance,  after 
which  it  is  necessarj'  to  cleanse  the  fur  and  skin  com- 
pletely from  the  grease.  For  this  purpose  it  is  again 
trampletl  witli  saw-dust — usually  that  from  mahogany, 
which  being  beaten  out  and  repeate<l  several  times, 
conduces  to  render  the  fur  glossy  and  clean,  and  to  fit 
it  for  the  cutter  to  fashion  into  any  shape  that  may  be 
necessary. 

Furs  are  subject  to  injury  by  several  species  of 
moths,  whose  instincts  lead  them  to  deposit  their  eggs 
at  the  roots  of  the  fine  hairs  of  animals.  Linnaeus 
mentions  five  species  that  prey  upon  cloth  and  furs,  of 
which  Tinea  pellionella.  T.  restlonella,  and  T.  topetzella 
are  the  most  destructive.  No  sooner  is  the  worm 
hatched  than  it  eats  its  way  through  the  fur,  and  con- 
tinues increasingly  destructive  until  it  arrives  at  its 
full  growth,  and  "forms  itself  a  silken  covering,  from 
which  in  a  short  time  it  again  emerges  a  perfect  moth. 
Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  furs  is  the  moisture  to 
which  they  are  frequently  exposed  ;  the  delicate  struct- 
ure of  the  fine  under-fur  can  not  be  preserved  when 
anv  dampness  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  skin.  This 
fact  is  well  known  to  the  leather  manufacturer,  who, 
having  wetted  his  skins,  allows  them  to  remain  in  a 
damp  cellar  for  a  few  days  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  hair,  which  is  pulled  out  with  the  greatest  facility 
after  remaining  only  one  week  in  a  moist  condition.  It 
follows  from  these  observations,  that  to  preser\-e  furs 
it  is  necessary-  to  keep  them  dry.  and  to  protect  them 
from  moths  ;  if  exposed  to  damp  or  rain,  they  must  be 
dried  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  fire  ;  and  when 
put  by  for  the  summer  should  be  coml)ed  and  beaten 
with  a  small  cane,  and  verj-  carefully  secured  in  a  dry 
brown  paper  or  box  into  which  moths  can  not  enter. 
During  the  summer  they  should  be  examined  once  a 
month,  to  bo  again  beaten  and  aired,  if  the  situation 
in  which  they  have  been  placed  be  at  all  damp.    With 
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these  precautions,  the  most  valuable  furs  ipay  he  pre- 
served uninjured  for  manj'  years. 

Manvfaciure  of  Furs  for  Felting  Purposes. — In  the 
manufacturing  of  furs  for  the  making  of  hats,  the 
principal  kinds  of  skins  used  are  the  hare,  rabbit, 
beaver,  and  nutria.  All  these  kinds  of  skins,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  are  divid- 
ed by  furriers  into  two  distinct  sorts,  viz.,  the  seasoned 
and  unseasoned  skins.  The  former  are  those  which 
are  taken  off  the  animal  in  winter,  when  the  fur  is  at 
its  full  growth,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
as  to  fineness  ;  the  latter  are  those  obtained  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn.  The  fur  in  the  unseasoned 
skins  is  short,  coarse,  and  hairj',  and  is  generalh-  not 
worth  more  than  a  third  of  the  value  of  furs  cut  off 
the  best-seasoned  skins.  The  mode  of  manufacturing 
both  descriptions  is,  however,  the  same ;  of  which  we 
shall  now  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  account. 

Hare-skins. — The  first  mechanical  operation  per- 
formed on  the  hare-skin,  is  to  open  it  with  a  knife  down 
between  the  middle  of  the  forelegs,  taking  great  care 
that  the  skin  be  not  torn ;  for  there  is  a  considerable 
waste  of  the  fur  if  this  precaution  be  not  attended  to. 
The  skin  must  now  be  rubbed  with  what  is  called  a 
rake,  which  resembles  a  common  dinner-knife,  with 
teeth  like  a  saw.  This  is  used  for  the  purpose  clearing 
away  all  impurities  and  dried  blood  which  may  happen 
to  be  upon  the  skin.  This  clearing  is  of  ver}-  great 
importance ;  for  the  smallest  particle  of  dirt  or  blood 
will  great!}'  injure  the  fur  for  felting  purposes.  The 
operation  requires  to  be  carefuUj-  and  judiciously  per- 
formed for  another  reason.  If  the  workman  be  not 
attentive,  he  will  tear  up,  along  with  the  bloody  and 
dirtj'  parts,  a  considerable  part  of  the  good  clean  fur, 
and  thus  great  loss  wUl  be  incurred. 

Hare-skins,  after  being  thus  opened  and  cleaned, 
must  be  damped  on  the  pelt  side  with  a  little  water, 
and  placed  under  a  heavy  weight,  pelt  to  pelt,  to  press 
them,  so  that  all  ridges  and  inequalities  in  the  pelt 
maj'  be  removed.  The  skins  are  now  fit  for  what  is 
called  shearing.  Their  outsides  are  all  covered  over 
with  a  kind  of  hair,  which  possesses  no  felting  proper- 
ties whatever  ;  and  this  must  be  taken  off  with  hand 
shears.  These  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  the  common 
shears  used  for  clipping  the  wool  off  sheep ;  the  other 
kind  resembles  the  cutting  shears  of  tailors,  only  the 
bowl  is  made  equallj'  large  on  both  sides  for  the  ad- 
mission of  all  the  fingers.  Some  furriers  prefer  one 
kind  of  shears,  and  some  another.  Those  like  tailors' 
shears  make  the  neatest  work  when  skillfully  used  ; 
but  the  others  require  less  time  for  their  management. 
The  shearing  of  the  skins  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  their  manufacture  ;  for  if  one  cuts  too  far  down,  he 
will  seriously  destroy  both  quality  and  quantity  of  tlie 
fur,  as  well  as  disfigure  its  appearance.  On  this  ac- 
count many  furriers  confine  a  part  of  their  work-people 
to  this  branch  of  the  business  alone ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  profits  of  a  master  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  shearing  process  is  performed. 

After  a  hare-skin  has  been  sul)mitted  to  the  process 
of  shearing,  it  presents  an  appearance  altogether  diflFer- 
ent  from  what  it  did  before.  A  novice  would  not 
know  it  to  be  the  same  skin.  PreviousU^  it  was  of  a 
uniform  brown  color;  now,  it  is  down  the  whole  of  the 
back  of  a  most  beautiful  jet  black,  which  gradualh-  be- 
comes fainter  as  it  apjiroaches  the  sides  of  the  skin. 
After  it  undergoes  the  process  of  rounding,  which  con- 
sists in  taking  off  all  the  irregular  or  angular  pieces 
of  skin,  and  making  the  pelt  smooth  and  even,  it  is 
then  fit  for  the  cutting-board. 

The  cutting-t)Oards  of  furriers  are  made  of  the  wil- 
low-tree, and  are  commonly  about  twentj-  inches  wide, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  broad.  They  ought  to  be 
moistened  with  water  at  short  intervals,  when  used,  to 
make  the  wood  soft,  and  prevent  the  edge  of  the  cut- 
ting-knife from  l)eing  taken  off  too  soon.  These 
knives  are  sometimes  made  of  common  sheet-iron,  but 


more  frequently  of  steel,  which  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  former,  on  account  of  keeping  their  edge  longer, 
and  being  much  lighter  for  the  hand.  A  fine  edge  will 
not  cut  the  fur  off  the  skins  ;  it  must  be  a  rough  edge, 
which  is  obtained  from  rubbing  the  knife  about  every 
two  or  three  minutes  upon  a  piece  of  common  free- 
stone, of  not  too  fine  a  grain.  These  knives  are  from 
five  to  six  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth, 
and  resemble  in  some  measure  those  knives  used  by 
grocers  for  the  cutting  up  of  cheeses.  The  skins  are 
all,  before  cutting,  split  down  the  middle  of  the  back 
into  halves.  The  cutting  then  commences  at  the  head 
or  cheeks  of  the  skin,  and  alwaj'S  in  the  line  of  direc- 
tion in  which  the  fur  lies.  The  cutting-knife  is  run 
quickly  backward  and  forward  against  the  first  joint 
of  the  finger  across  the  skin :  while  at  everj'  two  or 
three  strokes  the  hand  must  be  lifted  up,  to  gather  in 
the  fur  that  has  been  cut,  and  preserve  it  in  as  fleecy 
a  form  as  possible.  Care  must  be  taken  against  chop- 
ping the  fur ;  because,  when  this  takes  place,  the 
felting  principle  in  all  furs  is  considerably  weakened, 
and  in  some  entirelj'  destroj'ed. 

An  important  point  in  the  getting  up  of  furs  for 
sale  is,  to  keep  them  in  as  unbroken  or  fleecj'  consist- 
ency as  possible.  This,  abstractly  considered,  is  of 
no  consequence  to  their  felting  power  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  trade  as  to  this  matter  has  arisen  from  a 
desire  to  keep  the  different  kinds  of  fur  from  being 
mixed  with  one  another,  and  thereb}'  in  some  degree 
to  prevent  adulteration.  From  this  cause  the  above 
mode  of  cutting  the  hare-skin  has  been  long  since 
much  improved  bj-  the  use  of  instruments  made  of 
tin,  against  which  the  cutting-knives  run,  and  which 
are  so  contrived  as  to  gather  in  the  whole  fur  off  the 
largest  skin  M'ith  as  much  ease  as  the  fur  of  a  calf 
skin  could  be  gathered  hy  the  hand  when  the  knife 
runs  against  the  fingers.  This  simple  invention  pre- 
serves all  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  skin  in  one 
lump  or  fleece,  and  enables  the  workman  to  sort  the 
fur  with  more  ease  and  readiness  than  before. 

Rabbit-skins. — The  rabbit-skin  is  cut  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  hare,  only  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  mode  of  dressing  or  pre- 
paring the  former.  The  rabbit-skin  is  covered  over 
on  the  pelt  side  with  large  quantities  of  grease  or  fat, 
from  which  the  hare-skin  is  comparatively  free.  This 
must  be  removed  when  the  rabbit-skin  is  first  opened. 
The  knife  used  in  opening  the  skin  must  be  pressed 
down  upon  that  part  of  the  pelt  where  the  fatty  sub- 
stance is,  till  it  gets  beneath  the  cuticle  on  which  it 
rests,  when  the  whole  of  the  greasy  matter  may  be 
removed,  and  a  little  whitening  rubbed  on  the  spot. 
If  this  operation  be  not  well  attended  to,  the  grease 
will  get  mixed  with  the  fur,  and  damage  it  considera- 
blj'.  The  rabbit,  like  the  hare  skin,  is  covered  over 
with  hair  upon  the  top  of  the  fur ;  but  this  hair  can 
not  be  taken  off  by  shearing,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  but  must  be  removed  by  ptdling  it  out.  This 
is  done  with  a  short  knife  about  three  inches  long, 
which  is  held  so  as  to  grasp  the  hair  between  the 
thumb  and  it,  whicli  is  secured  from  injury  by  having 
a  piece  of  buckskin  leather  placed  over  it.  The  hand 
of  the  workman  ought  to  fall  lightly  upon  the  skin, 
otherwise  the  hair  will  be  cut  and  the  fur  pulled  out 
also,  which  will  deteriorate  its  quality  and  diminish 
its  quantity'  very  considerably. 

Heaver-skins. — The  skin  of  the  beaver  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  same  wa}-  as  that  of  the  rabbit.  The  fat, 
however,  in  the  former  is  much  greater  in  quantitj' 
and  more  firmly  iml)edded  in  the  pelt  than  in  the 
latter ;  and  of  course  greater  care  and  trouble  are  re- 
quired to  remove  it.  Fullers'  earth  mixed  with  whit- 
ening is  used  to  imbil)e  the  fatty  particles.  The 
pulling  the  outside  hair  off  is  of  great  importance. 
The  cutting  of  the  beaver  has  been  for  some  years 
performed  b_v  machines ;  tlie  thickness  and  regular- 
ity in  the   pelt  aflbrding  facilities  for  this  mode  of 
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operation,  which  the  generality  of  other  skins  do 
not. 

The  fur  of  the  beaver  is  sorted  into  three  or  four 
different  kinds  ;  hut  that  which  is  cut  off  the  cheek  of 
the  skin  bears  the  highest  price.  White  lieaver  is 
comparatively  scarce,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  fine 
drab  hats. 

Nutria-skiiiK. — These  are  dressed  like  rabbit-skins, 
only  the  hair  on  the  outside  of  the  skins  is  much 
stronger  than  in  the  rabbit,  and  requires  a  j^harper 
knife  and  greater  strength  to  move  it.  Nutria-skins 
are  full  of  fat ;  and  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
I)ulling  process,  they  must  be  well  washed  with  soap 
and  boiling  water.  The  skin  is  laid  with  the  pelt 
downward,  and  well  scrubbed  on  the  fur  side  with  a 
brush,  till  the  grease  is  entirely  removed.  The}' 
must  then  be  well  washed  in  cold  spring  water,  which 
is  extracted  from  among  the  fur  bj'  a  piece  of  wood 
made  for  the  purpose.  After  this  they  are  placed  be- 
fore a  stove  or  hot  fire  to  drj-,  and  are  then  fit  to  go 
through  the  other  manufacturing  processes. 

Both  the  beaver  and  nutria  furs,  l)efore  thej-  are 
used  for  hat  purposes,  must  go  through  the  operation 
of  Mowing.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
them  of  those  short  black  hairs  which  remain  among 
the  fur  after  it  is  separated  from  the  pelt.  A  blowing 
machine  consists  principally  of  a  cylinder,  into  which 
the  fur  is  placed ;  and  hy  means  of  a  fly-wheel,  situ- 
ated within  it,  the  stuff  is  thrown  up,  and  the  hairs, 
bj'  reason  of  their  greater  specific  gravity,  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  leave  all  the  fine  fur  upon  the  top.  Hare 
and  rabbit  furs  are  also  partially  used  in  a  blown  state 
for  the  nap  or  outside  covering  of  hats. 

Though  the  hare,  rabbit,  beaver,  and  nutria  furs 
are  the  staple  articles  of  hat  manufacture,  j-et  there 
are  other  furs  occasionalh'  used  in  their  stead,  or  in 
conjunction  with  them.  These  are  the  furs  of  the 
otter,  the  seal,  musquash,  and  the  mole.  The  otter 
is  fully  as  fine  as  the  beaver  itself;  but  the  principal 
objection  hatters  have  to  its  use  is,  that  it  does  not 
retain  a  good  black,  but  acquires  a  brown  or  copperj' 
shade.  The  seal  is  not  so  fine  as  the  otter.  It  fin- 
ishes dull  upon  a  hat,  and,  in  consequence,  is  not 
much  used  at  present.  Musquash  is  a  useful  fur. 
The  mole  is  the  onh'  skin  known  to  furriers  which  for 
felting  purposes  needs  no  preparatorj'  dressing  before 
cutting.  Its  fur  is  alike  fine  throughout.  But  not- 
withstanding its  fineness,  it  is  so  verj'  short  as  to 
prevent  its  being  extensively  used  in  the  hat  manu- 
facture. 

Within  the  last  centur}'  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  apply  machinery  to  the  cutting  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fur,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  beaver 
fur,  these  attempts  have  hitherto  been  but  partially 
successful.  The  great  difiiculties  in  the  waj'  of  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  purposes  are,  the  unevenness  on 
the  surface,  and  the  inequalities  in  the  thickness  of 
the  pelt  in  different  skins.  The  smallest  particles  of 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  skin  getting  among  the  fur  will 
injure  it ;  so  much  so,  that  a  piece  of  pelt  not  larger 
than  a  pin"s  head  will  destroy  the  finest  hat.  This 
circumstance  has  greatly  increased  the  difliculty  of 
bringing  macliinerj-  to  bear  upon  the  fur  trade.  There 
are,  however,  at  this  moment  some  machines  employed 
in  the  cutting  of  hare  and  rabbit-skins  in  England  ; 
but  until  tiiey  undergo  numerous  improvements,  they 
are  not  likely,  from  the  obstacles  above  adverted  to, 
to  realize  the  expectations  of  gain  at  first  entertained 
by  those  employing  them,  either  in  the  saving  of 
labor,  or  in  the  superior  manner  in  which  the  fur  is 
manufactured. 

Many  experiments  have  also  been  made  to  dispense 
with  the  usual  processes  of  cutting  the  different  kinds 
of  fur  with  knives,  by  applying  chenru-al  substances 
to  the  pelts,  so  as  to  loosen  the  roots  of  the  fur,  and 
make  it  leave  the  pelt  upon  a  slight  application  of 
force.     Lime  has  often  been  tried  for  this  purpose,  by 


using  it  in  the  same  manner  as  skinners  do  in  the 
management  of  sheep-skins.  Some  furriers  have  also 
tried  a  partial  state  of  putrefaction  ;  but  this,  as  well 
as  the  lime  preparation,  has  proved  abortive.  The 
fur  obt  lined  off  different  kinds  of  skins  by  such  means 
lfx>ks  in  every  respect  as  well  to  the  eye  as  if  it  had 
been  manufactured  in  the  usual  manner  ;  but  the  felt- 
ing principle  is  by  all  such  means  entirely  destroj'ed. 

Carroted  Fur. — Sulphuric  acid  has  the  proi)erty  of 
increasing  the  felting  power  of  most  kinds  of  fur. 
AV'hen  this  is  applied  the  fur  is  called  carroti>d,  from 
the  color  which  the  acid  gives  it.  The  most  common 
kind  of  fur  submitted  to  this  process  is  that  l^longing 
to  the  ralibit-skin  ;  and  it  is  generally  emploj'ed  in 
small  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  all  fine  stuff 
hats.  Carroted  coney  wool  is  made  in  the  following 
manner: — Mix  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  with  two 
parts  of  pure  spring  water,  in  a  dish  of  stone-ware  : 
then  take  and  wet  the  rabbit-skin  with  a  brush  all 
over,  making  the  liquid  penetrate  as  near  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fur  as  possible  ;  care  being  used,  in  this 
process,  not  to  touch  the  skin  with  the  fingers,  lest 
they  be  burned,  but  with  a  piece  of  iron  hoop  doubled 
so  as  to  resemide  a  pair  of  tongs.  When  the  skins 
are  thus  wet,  they  must  be  placed  over  a  ver}'  hot  fire 
to  dry  ;  but  they  must  not  be  placed  too  near,  lest 
they  take  fire,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  from  the 
application  of  the  acid.  Instead  of  drjing  them  t»e- 
fore  the  fire  in  this  manner,  some  run  a  hatter's  finish- 
ing iron,  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  over  the  skins, 
and  allow  them  to  dr}-  gradually  in  the  sun.  This  is 
found  to  be  a  very  good  plan.  When  the  skins  are 
(\ry  the}-  ought  to  be  gently  beaten  with  a  rod,  and 
moistened  on  the  pelt  side  with  water,  previous  to 
their  being  put  under  the  pressing  stone.  They  are 
then  cut  in  the  usual  manner.  Skins  prepared  in  this 
waj-  attract  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere ;  and  carroted  fur  always  feels  to  the 
hand  as  if  partially  wet. 

The  fur  off  the  rabbit-skin  improves  in  its  felting 
capabilities  by  being  kept  a  moderate  length  of  time 
after  being  taken  off  the  skin  ;  but  hare  fur  does  not. 
Great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  by  hat  manufactur- 
ers, who  keep  considerable  stocks  of  fur  on  hand,  as 
to  the  place  in  which  they  are  deposited.  If  it  be  too 
damp,  they  will  rot ;  if  too  dr}-,  they  will  diminish  in 
weight ;  therefore  a  moderately  drj-  and  cool  place 
ought  to  be  chosen.  The  great  enemy  to  all  furs  is 
the  common  moth.  This  destroys  the  felting  princi- 
ple. Whenever  the  slightest  appearance  in  the  fur 
indicates  the  secure  lodgment  of  this  little  creature, 
it  ought  immediately  to  be  used  ;  or,  if  this  can  not 
be  done,  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  paper  bags,  and 
broken  all  over  with  a  small  switch  rod,  or,  what  will 
answer  the  purpose  still  better,  a  hatter's  bow.  The 
same  rules  apply  to  the  keeping  of  skins  in  good  con- 
dition as  to  fur.  The  situation  ought  to  W  cool,  dr\-, 
and  well  aired.  They  will  seldom  keep  longer  than 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  without  running  great  risk 
of  suffering  injur}'  from  tlie  moth  or  black  beetle. 
Too  many  ought  not  to  lie  heaped  together,  and  par- 
ticularly if  they  be  rabbit-skins,  because  the  fat  or 
grease  about  these  skins  will  get  heated,  run  among 
the  fur,  and  become  of  such  an  acrid  nature  as  to  cor- 
rode the  ver}'  pelt  itself.  It  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice to  keep  hare  and  rabbit  skins  a  long  time,  under 
the  idea  that  the  fur  upon  them  will  increase  in  length 
from  the  moisture  left  in  the  pelt.  This  is  an  entirely 
erroneous  opinion.  Any  one  who  will  make  the  ex- 
periment will  find  that  the  amount  of  fur  obt.»ined  off 
any  given  quantity  of  skins  is  much  greater  in  weight 
when  manufactured  immediately  after  they  are  taken 
off  the  animal,  than  after  having  been  kept  for  six  or 
twelve  months. 

The  qualities  of  all  kinds  of  furs  differ  very  con- 
siderably, from  climate  and  other  loc.il  circumstances. 
The  best  rabbit  fur,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
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finest  London  hats,  is  commonly  considered  as  the 
produce  of  the  east  coast  of  England,  particularly 
from  Lincolnshire  to  Berwick  inclusivelj'.  The  rab- 
bit fur  is  always  stronger  in  the  felting  principle  when 
got  off  rabbits  bred  on  the  sea-coast,  than  in  those 
found  in  inland  places,  however  favorable  in  other 
respects  these  places  may  be  for  the  rearing  of  the 
animals.  The  skins  along  the  tract  of  coast  already 
mentioned  seem  all  of  the  same  size  and  quality. 
North  of  Berwick  the  rabbit-skin  becomes  smaller, 
and  the  fur  weaker  and  shorter ;  and  the  further 
north,  along  the  coast,  the  more  inferior  it  is  found. 
Hare  fur  in  Great  Britain  is  superior,  for  hat  purposes, 
to  any  in  the  world. 

The  skins  and  furs  imported  by  or  for  our  manufac- 
turers are  more  varied  and  more  numerous,  perhaps, 
than  would  generally  be  supposed.  When  we  consider, 
too,  how  many  countries  must  be  ransacked  to  produce 
this  variety — the  beaver,  the  bear,  the  ermine,  the  ot- 
ter, the  racoon,  the  chinchilla,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
musquash,  the  sable,  the  marten,  the  squirrel,  the 
fitch,  the  mink,  the  seal,  and  others — it  will  be  plain 
that  the  commerce  in  furs  must  be  considerable.  In 
1850,  the  squirrel  furs  imported  exceeded  2,000,000; 
the  musquash,  1,000,000 ;  the  racoon,  500,000  ;  while 
the  rest  made  up  the  total  number  to  nearly  5,000,000 — 
not  hides  for  tanning,  be  it  remembered,  but  skins 
imported  for  the  sake  of  the  fur.  The  beautj'  of  a  fur 
does,  most  unquestionably,  in  the  eyes  of  a  purchaser, 
depend  largely  on  the  price  he  paj'S  for  it ;  and  this 
price  depends  on  the  scarcitj'  in  the  supply.  Why  else 
should  a  black-and-silver  fox  fur  command  a  price  of 
30  or  40  guineas,  or  a  sea-otter  skin  still  more  ?  It  is 
true  that  fashion  also  tends  to  determine  the  price  ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  different  tastes  of  different  coun- 
tries curiously  illustrate  this.  Thus,  the  black-and- 
silver  fox  skins  are  mostl}'  purchased  for  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  ;  the  red-fox  skins  are  in  demand  in  the 
East  for  cloak  linings  and  dress  trimmings  ;  the  otter 
skin  is  used  in  the  same  regions  for  caps  and  collars  ; 
the  beaver  fur,  now  getting  out  of  use  for  hats,  is  be- 
ing made  available  as  a  beautiful  kind  of  cloth  for 
dresses ;  the  lynx,  now  out  of  fashion  in  England,  is  a 
favorite  in  America.  The  wolf  yields  a  coarse  fur, 
which  the  Russians  employ  for  cloaks  and  coats.  The 
sable  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  England,  and  when 
dark  in  color  commands  a  high  price  ;  the  minx  (the 
choicest  specimens)  is  said  to  be  now  in  high  favor  in 
Paris  ;  the  musquash  is  largely  used  in  England,  it  be- 
ing made  to  do  dutj'  for  more  costly  furs  by  a  little 
"  doctoring  ;"  the  fur  of  the  black  bear  is  chiefly  appro- 
priated bj'  military  men,  for  caps,  holsters,  rugs,  ham- 
mer-cloths, etc. ;  the  sea-otter  fur  is  a  royal  fur  in 
China,  and  a  noble  fur  in  Russia,  and  hence  commands 
high  prices  in  those  countries. 

Most  of  the  furs  named  in  the  above  paragraph  are 
procured  from  North  America,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  but  there  are  some 
European  furs  which  command  an  extravagant  price. 
The  Russian  sable,  for  instance,  will  sometimes  sell 
for  as  much  as  10  guineas  a  skin  ;  and  so  many  of  these 
are  emploj'ed  to  form  a  lining  for  a  cloak,  that  such  a 
lining  has  not  unfrequentlj'  involved  a  cost  of  1000 
guineas.  The  corporation  of  London  display  their 
sable-furred  gowns  or  rolies  on  official  occasions.  The 
fur  called  French  sable  is  realh-  that  of  the  stone  mar- 
ten, which  the  French  show  much  skill  in  dyeing.  The 
ermine  or  minever,  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  furs,  naturally  as  well  as  so- 
cially. Its  beautiful  and  delicate  white  can  only  be 
insured  bj'  killing  the  animal  in  winter,  when  all  is 
white  except  the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  social  dignities,  the 
ermine,  perhaps,  takes  the  lead  of  all  furs  ;  for,  not 
only  in  many  countries  of  the  Continent,  but  in  less 
despotic  England,  there  is  a  sumptuary-  law  or  custom 
respecting  the  ermine  ;  the  sovereign,  tiie  roj'al  fam- 
ily, the  ueers,  the  peeresses,  and  the  judges,  all  wear 


ermine  on  state  occasions ;  and  this  ermine  is  '  pow- 
dered' (as  the  heralds  term  it)  with  small  black  spots 
or  stripes  of  some  other  fur  ;  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  spots  and  stripes  being  indicative  of  the 
rank  of  the  wearer,  and  no  deviation  therefrom  being 
permitted.  For  the  squirrel  fur,  which  is  used  in 
larger  quantities  in  England  than  any  other,  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  Russia.  It  is  cheaper  than  any 
other  equal  to  it  in  appearance ;  and  some  of  the 
white  portions  are  admired  for  their  beauty.  The 
fitch,  with  its  strong  and  durable  fibres,  has  latterly 
been  passing  out  of  favor.  The  lamb-skin,  at  a  tender 
age,  has  all  the  beaut}-  of  fur  ;  and  some  of  the  foreign 
specimens  command  a  high  price.  The  cat-skin  is 
now  used  largely  in  England  as  a  fur,  greatly  to  the 
danger  of  the  domestic  "  puss"  in  general.  The  rab- 
bit is  also  an  extensively  used  fur ;  and  the  white 
varieties  are  made  to  do  duty  as  substitutes  for  ermine. 
The  little  chinchilla  j'ields  a  soft  and  delicate  fur,  much 
used  in  England  and  France.  Angora  goat-skin  was 
at  one  time  worn  extensively  as  a  fur ;  but  it  is  now 
more  customary  to  remove  the  hair  or  wool,  and  manu- 
facture it  into  cloth.  Seal-skins,  when  to  be  worn  as 
furs,  have  the  long  coarse  hair  removed,  and  the  rich 
silky  down  which  lies  beneath  it  is  dyed  of  a  brownish 
color. 

When  these  various  furs  are  gathered  together  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  consigned  to  the  hands 
of  the  furriers,  they  undergo  certain  processes,  which 
transform  them  from  quadrupeds'  attire  into  bipeds' 
attire.  The  "  pelt,"  or  under  surface,  of  each  fur  has 
to  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  leather,  by  greasing, 
and  pressing,  and  scraping,  and  other  processes  ;  and 
the  hairy  or  downy  surface  has  to  be  dyed  and  pre- 
pared in  various  ways,  to  develop  all  the  beauty 
which  naturally  belongs  to  it,  and  sometimes  to  im- 
part extraneous  beauty  to  it. 

When  the  light  flocculent  down  from  birds  is  em- 
ploj-ed  as  a  fur,  it  requires  much  patient  labor  to  ad- 
just all  the  little  fibres  to  their  places,  since  there  is  no 
natural  "  pelt"  or  skin  attached  to  the  down  when  re- 
moved from  the  animal.  As  instances  of  this  kind  of 
work,  we  may  adduce  the  Persian  muff  and  boa  lately 
made  from  the  down  of  a  bird  called  the  egret :  their 
value  was  160  guineas.  There  had  been  only  three 
similar  sets  previously  made — for  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  the  Princess  Adelaide  and  the  Duchess  de 
Berrie. 

AcTUAT,  Import  into  London  of  Tubs  and  Skins,  frojc 
September  1,  ISoO.  to  Septemb«k  1,  1851— coMPKisiNa 

THE  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  OP  TUB  HuDSON'B  BaY  COM- 
PANY, AND  THE   ENTIRE   COLLECTION   FROM  CaNADA  AND 

THE  United  States  (except  Shii'ments  made  direct 
FROM  tiie  United  States  to  Germany,  and  small 
Lots  used  for  Home  Consumption,  which  can  not 
BE  ascertained).  Tuese  entire  Imports  were  sold 
at  Auction  in  London,  in  January,  March,  and 
September,  1851. 


Description  of  skins. 


Beaver 

Muskrat 

Otter 

Fisher 

Martt-n 

Minx 

Lynx 

Silver  Fox. 
Cross  "  . 
Kcd  "  . 
Gray  "  . 
White  •'  . 
Kitt  "  . 
Black  Bear. 
Brown    "  . 

Kacoon 

Wolf. 

Wolverine. 
Wildcat.... 


Canada  and 
United  States, 

chiefly 
United  States. 


1,294: 

894,200 

3.968 

5,016 

21,150 

210,120 

5,24ii 

876 

1,681 

84,661 

18,450 

577 

none. 

8,5.32 

15 

551,246 

20 

8 

10,007 


Total. 


50,929 

1,088,702 

12,884 

11,813 

85,50T 

231.260 

25,581 

903 

8,641 

40,222 

18,4,'iO 

1,476 

1,603 

8,3.58 

1,817 

553,054 

9,765 

1,481 

10,847 


The  North  American  Fur  Company,   the    leading 
directors  of  which  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have 
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long  enjo3'ed  the  principal  part  of  the  Indian  trade  of  animals  are  exterminated  in  the  vicinity'  of  the  lakes 
the  great  lakes  and  the  upper  Mississippi.  I}ut,  with  ,  The  skins  of  racoons  are  of  little  value  ;  and  the  beaver 
the  exception  of  the  muskrat,  most  of  the  fur-clad  j  is  now  scarce  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

An  Accou.st  of  tiik  Ql'a.ntitiks  of  the  pbincii'al  Varif.tif-s  ok  Fue  impof-tf-D  into  Gf.f.at  Beitaix  IN'  IS.*)!,  speci- 

FVISO   THF,  COUSTKIES    WHENCE  THEY   WEEE   BROUGHT,    AND   THE   QUANTITY    Pl'BNISHEU   BY   EACH   CoUSTEY. 


.Mjirlen  & 

1 

Countriet.            jBeaver. 

Ermine. 

Filch. 

GoaL 

Kid. 

Lftmb, 

Marten 
Uili. 

Mini. 

MoKIIlMh. 

Racoon. 

8««1. 

gbecp.  1  Sqslrrel.  : 

No. 

Nu.      1     .So. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.      1      No.            >■■. 

[Russia. 

188,218!  11,5T0 

6 

10,510 

12,769         1142,848.628 

Norway 

Hi48 

481 

.... 

82 

5,868         806       .... 

Denmark 

15 

459 



2,005 

89,  SOI           15 

Hanscatlc  Towns. 

48 

91,430 

85,234 

15,787 

175 

53,695 
500 

96,Gi0 

5,355,     40,598 

2,902 

87,992      1,7181,729,654 

Holland 

8,784 

161,878 

606 

....  1       

7,223      8,390 

1 

Belgium 

7,98« 

7,268 

16,019 

1,205 

1       .... 

48          88 

Franco 

7,872 

85,478, 517,752 

54.888 

15,805 

141{     13,365 

....   I   20,230 

43 

Italy 

200,    27,1941,272,368 



2.S24 

TurkishDominions          1 

88      2,197 

168,214 

'2,040 



....       16..'42 

Morocco 

7,850!     .... 

.... 



.... 



....       1^.2;*^ 

.... 

British  S.  Africa.. 

118,656;     .... 

4^  2'26,.'jT7 

Brit  Tcr.  in  E.I. . 

884,081    62,480 

961 



....     824.574 

4 

Brilisli  N.  Anicr.. 

59,692 

819 

28      .... 

2 

86,249 

25,822'   823,321 

2,7.%*  198,669      .... 

4,141 

United  States 

184 

18 



69,769      .... 

.... 

7,496 

160,4081,163,979 

467,671 

1,928      .... 



Eiode  la  Plata.... 

.... 

55,4741 

1 

12,005    75,22% 

....  1 

Greenland         and 

Davis's  Straits . . 

Other  parts 

Total 

. 

.... 

97.325      .... 

'144 

89 
59,959 

85,924'     .... 

4,043 

lie 

3 

1 

2,117    45,916 

230,4S0  65.899  789,955  616,704 

i.eoo,!^ 

220.069  191,7-291,. Ml, 26S 

465.840  769,756  736.2044,682.619; 

The  Fur  Trade  in  Minnesota. — Four  or  five  j^ears  ago 
the  fur  trade  was  the  paramount  commercial  and 
industrial  interest  of  the  Territory.  Two  or  three 
years  further  back,  and  it  was  not  only  the  paramount 
but  the  sole  business  interest.  The  population  of  the 
Territory  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  its  employ- 
ers and  attaches.  8t.  Paul  derived  its  whole  import- 
ance (a  small  importance  then)  from  being  the  depot 
of  the  Winnebago  and  Chippewa  outfits  ;  while  Men- 
dota,  the  seat  of  the  Sioux  outfit,  gave  laws  to  the  im- 
mense region  occupied  by  the  Dakotas  and  chains  of 
trading-posts  as  far  as  Lac  qui  Parle  on  the  Minnesota ; 
and  Pembina,  on  the  Red  River,  held  the  whole  coun- 
trj'  like  a  dependent  child  at  the  feet  of  the  magnates 
of  the  principal  agencies  of  Pierre  Choteau,  Jr.,  &  Co. 
The  profits  of  the  fur  trade  even  then  had  begun  to 
decline.  The  influx  of  a  white  population  consequent 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  government — 
the  increase  of  competition  in  the  Indian  trade,  con- 
curring with  the  gradual  decrease  of  its  products,  and 
causes  that  lay  beyond  these,  and  that  have  been 
gradually  but  surely  promoting  the  decline  of  the 
western  fur  trade  in  general  —  all  contributed  to 
weaken  the  efficiency  of  the  Fur  Compan3''s  organiza- 
tion in  our  Territory,  and  to  render  it  undesirable  to 
maintain  its  expensive  establishments  any  longer  than 
was  sufficient  for  settling  its  affairs.  It  has  accord- 
ingly had  no  practical  existence  since  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Sioux  treaty  in  1852,  from  which  the 
traders  received  a  parting  token  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  paj-ment  of  the  accumulated  back 
debts  of  some  thirty  years.  Since  then  the  trade  has 
been  carried  on  entirely  bj-  private  individuals,  fore- 
most among  whom,  however,  are  some  of  the  old 
traders.  Two  houses  alone,  Jlessrs.  Forbes  &  Kitt- 
son, and  Messrs.  Culver  &  Farrington,  are  connected 
at  this  time  with  the  fur  trade  in  this  city.  The  dis- 
organization of  the  Indian  trade  on  the  Minnesota 
River,  and  the  diversion  of  the  Indians  from  hunting, 
by  the  pernicious  system  of  annuities,  has  vasstly 
diminished  the  productiveness  of  the  fur  trade  on  the 
Minnesota  River. 

The  trade  is  almost  entirely  limited  at  present  to  the 
reml)ina  or  Red  River  regions,  and  around  the  head 
waters  of  the  Jlississippi.  The  buftalo  robes  come 
almost  entirely  from  tliis  source,  the  buflalo  ranges 
being  restricted  to  the  region  north  of  the  Cheyenne, 
and  west  of  the  .lames  River.  The  Jlinnesota  River 
country  has  fallen  otf  in  buffaloes  ver^-  considerably — 
the  whole  receipts  for  export  from  that  region  not 
amounting  to  more  than  I'iOO  robes.  This  does  not 
include,  however,  the  large  numliers  reserved  for  home 
consumption.     The  table  given  below,  for  which  we 


are  indebted  to  N.  W.  Kittson,  Esq.,  exhibits  the 
total  exports  of  furs  from  St.  Paul  for  the  present 
year :  64,292  rats,  811,o72  56 ;  8276  minx,  $18,621 ; 
1428  marten,  83,570 ;  1045  fishers,  $4702  50 ;  876  red 
foxes,  81095 ;  3400  coons,  .*2550  ;  10  wolverines,  .$25  ; 
364  badgers,  891;  2,032  wolves,  8.3048;  405  otters, 
81417  50;  586  beaver  (pounds),  8882 ;  2542  kit  foxesi 
81271  ;  610  bear-skins,  8C700 ;  20  cross  fox.  8100 ;  8 
silver  fox,  .8400;  50  lynx,  8125;  7500  robes,  841,200. 
Total,  .896,750  50.  A  notable  feature  of  the  fur  trade 
for  the  several  years  past,  is  the  gradual  but  sure  de- 
cline of  its  productiveness — corresponding  with  a  grow- 
ing demand  in  Europe  and  our  own  countrj-  for  furs. 
Each  of  these  causes  has  assisted  the  other  to  enhance 
the  price  of  furs — and  they  have  grown  expensive — 
and  all  these  causes  concurred  to  advance  prices  last 
j'ear  to  a  sum  they  never  before  reached  in  the  American 
market.  Nevertheless  it  will  not  do  to  calculate  too 
surely  on  last  year's  prices  for  the  products  of  the 
present  year,  as  the  consumption  of  furs  is,  after  all. 
entirely  dependent  on  the  evanescent  caprices  of 
fashion. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  will  devote  a  few 
lines  to  the  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade.  The  character  of  the  hunters  and  trappers  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  trade  throughout  the  extreme  north- 
west is  peculiar  and  original.  The  trade  is  not  carried 
on  now,  as  in  former  times,  by  means  of  batteaux  and 
canoes,  which,  under  the  old  French  and  English  sys- 
tems, enlivened  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  our  old  North- 
western Territori".  The  fur-bearing  animals  have  lieen 
driven  from  a  great  portion  of  their  borders  by  the  ad- 
vance of  emigration,  and  their  shores  have  become,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  sites  of  substantial  farm-houses 
and  prosperous  settlements.  The  canoe  has  given 
place  to  tlie  steamboat,  the  trading-post  to  the  city. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  has  been  transferred  to  the 
regioii  of  the  mountains,  whose  wild  recesses  contain 
no  lakes  where  they  can  disport  their  canoe5,  no  streams 
which  can  float  their  furs  to  market.  These  traders 
and  trappers  transport  their  goods  or  furs  upon  pack- 
hor.-^es,  or  carrj-  them  on  their  own  backs  to  a  naviga- 
ble streajn.  They  move  from  place  to  place  on  horse- 
back, sometimes  conveying  their  traps  ujxin  their 
shoulders  through  deep  ravine.<,  up  sttep  jirecipices, 
inaccessible  to  the  horse,  in  search  of  places  which 
contain  their  favorite  game.  The  life  of  the  trapper 
l)ecomes  a  scene  of  toil  and  privation,  and  yet  of  pas- 
sionate excitement.  His  views  are  exaggerated,  his 
habits  unsettled,  his  sentiments,  generally,  noble  and 
generous,  like  those  of  a  sailor,  for  the  causes  which 
act  upon  him  are  similar  in  their  character ;  and,  like 
the  sailor,  he  is  nowhere  contented  except  when  lead- 
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ing  his  life  of  danger  and  excitement.  Such  is  the 
life  and  character  of  the  active  agents  of  the  fur  trade, 
the  sturdy  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  north-west. 
See  HcsTS  Mer.  Mag.,  iii.,  185  (J.  H.  Laxman),  iii., 
252  (H.  Murray),  xiv.,  532  (W.  Sturgis)  ;  Journal  of 
Science,  xxv.,  311 ;  Edin.  Rev.,  i.,  142. 

Pur-skin  Dressing.  Fur-skins  are  usually 
dressed  by  placing  them  in  their  dried  state  in  tubs, 
where  they  undergo  a  treading  operation  with  men's 
feet,  until  thej'  are  sufEciently  soft  and  bend  easily. 
The  skins,  if  large,  are  sewn  up,  the  fur  being  turned 
inward ;  but  if  small  skins,  such  as  ermine,  are  being 
dressed,  they  require  no  sewing.  This  sewing  is  pre- 
paratort'  to  the  greasing  with  butter  or  lard,  and  is 
intended  to  protect  the  fur  from  the  grease,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  softening  in  the  succeeding  treading  operation. 
The  skins  are  next  wetted,  and  their  flesh  is  removed  ; 
or  they  are  fleshed  and  then  hung  up  to  drj'.  They  are 
again  subjected  to  treading  in  tubs  containing  saw- 
dust, and  afterward  in  tubs  containing  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  whitening,  sprinkled  between  the  skins.  They  are 
then  beaten  with  a  stick  and  combed :  when  the  dress- 
ing is  completed.  M.  Pierre  Thirion  proposes,  in  his 
patent  of  .June,  1845,  to  soften  the  skins,  not  by  tread- 
ing, but  by  beating-stocks,  of  a  construction  like  the 
fulling-mill.  They  are  next  sewn  up,  and  again  fulled 
in  a  strong  vessel,  where  they  are  forced  upward  hj 
the  beaters,  turned  over  and  over,  and  thus  speedily 
softened.  They  are  now  fleshed,  and  then  returned 
to  the  beating-stocks,  and  mahogany  or  other  sawdust 
is  sprinkled  upon  the  fur,  before  the  beating  is  renewed. 
They  are  next  placed  in  a  heated  barrel,  furnished 
within  with  radial  pins  for  turning  the  goods  over  and 
over,  in  order  that  they  may  be  acted  upon  by  various 
drj'  substances,  which  are  thrown  into  the  barrel,  and 
absorb  the  fat  from  the  skins.  Through  the  hollow 
shaft  of  the  barrel,  steam  is  introduced,  which  heats 
the  skins,  softening  the  fat,  which  is  then  absorbed  by 
sand,  flour,  or  any  other  desiccative  powder.  It  is 
proper  to  take  the  skins  out  of  the  barrel  from  time  to 
time  to  comb  them.  Such  as  have  been  sufficiently 
acted  upon  may  then  be  set  aside.  They  are  lastly 
freed  from  the  dust  bj'  being  subjected  to  a  grated 
cylinder  in  a  state  of  rotation,  and  then  combed  by  hand. 

Fusel  Oil  is  the  German  name  of  the  offensive 
smelling  oil  which  exists  in  alcohol,  as  distilled  from 
the  fermented  infusions  of  malt,  and  com  meal  of  all 
kinds,  as  also  from  the  fermented  wash  of  potatoes, 
and  of  beets,  etc.  A  like  oil  occurs  in  the  alcohol 
distilled  from  the  fermented  must  of  grapes,  and  the 
juices  of  many  sweet  fruits.  This  oil  is  not,  however, 
identical  from  these  several  sources ;  as  may  indeed  be 
inferred  from  the  diversity  in  the  flavors  of  the  differ- 
ent liquors.  But  ther  all  agree  in  being  somewhat 
less  volatile  than  water,  and  therefore  make  their  ap- 
pearance chiefly  in  the  spirits  toward  the  end  of  the 
distillation  process.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  oil 
that  the  milkiness  of  the  last,  and  also  sometimes  of 
the  first,  portions  of  the  spirit  that  come  over,  called 
feints,  owe  their  opalescence  and  their  penetrating 
odor.  When  the  milky  fluid  is  redistilled,  alcohol  and 
water  first  pass  over  with  very  little  oil,  but  if  the 
heat  of  the  still  be  moderate,  the  oil  may  be  made  a 
residuum,  and  obtained  in  a  tolerably  concentrated 
state. 

Fustian  (Ger.  Barchent ;  Du.  Fustein ;  Fr.  Fu- 
faine ;  It  Fnstagno,  Frustay/no ;  Sp.  Fiistan;  Rus. 
Bumoiea ;  Pol.  Barchan)  is  a  species  of  coarse,  thick 
tweeled  cotton,  and  is  generally  dj-ed  of  an  olive, 
leaden,  or  other  dark  color.  Besides  the  common  fus- 
tian, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  pillow  (proljably 
pilaw),  the  cotton  stuffs  called  corduroj',  velverett, 
velveteen,  thicksett,  used  for  men's  wearing  apparel, 
belons  to  the  same  fabric.     The  commonest  kind  is 


merely  a  tweel  of  four,  or  sometimes  five  leaves,  of  a 
very  close  stout  texture,  and  very  narrow,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 17  or  18  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  cut  from  the 
loom  in  half  pieces,  or  ends,  as  they  are  usually  termed, 
about  35  j-ards  long,  and  after  undergoing  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  dyeing,  dressing,  and  folding,  is 
ready  for  the  market. 

Of  velvet,  there  are  properly  only  two  kinds,  that 
with  a  plain,  and  that  with  a  tweeled,  or,  as  it  is  here 
called,  a  Genoa  ground,  or  back.  A^'hen  the  material 
is  silk,  it  is  called  velvet ;  when  cotton,  velveteen ; 
and  this  is  the  sole  difference.  In  the  same  way  a 
common  tweeled  cloth,  when  composed  of  silk  is  called 
satin  ;  when  of  cotton,  fustian  or  jean ;  of  woolen, 
plaiding,  serge,  or  kersejinere ;  and  in  the  linen  trade 
is  distinguished  by  a  varietj'  of  names  according  to  the 
quality  or  fineness,  or  the  place  where  the  article  is 
manufactured. 

Fustic  (Ger.  Gelbholz,  Fustic ;  Du.  Geelhout ;  Fr. 
Boig  jaune  de  Bresil ;  It.  Legno  giallo  de  Brasilio  ;  Sp. 
Palo  del  Brasilamarillo'),  the  wood  of  a  species  of  mul- 
berry (Morus  tinctoria),  growing  in  most  parts  of 
South  America,  in  the  United  States,  and  the  West 
India  Islands. 

It  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree ;  and  the  timber, 
though,  like  most  other  dye-woods,  brittle,  or,  at  least, 
easily  splintered,  is  hard  and  strong.  It  is  very  exten- 
sivel}-  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  dyeing  of  yellow, 
and  is  largely  imported  for  that  purpose.  Of  10,800 
tons  of  fustic  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1850,  3395 
tons  were  brought  from  New  Granada,  2076  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  1639  from  Cuba,  945  from  the 
United  States,  750  from  Mexico,  and  669  from  Brazil. 
Fustic  from  Cuba  fetches  full  30  per  cent,  more  in  the 
London  market  than  that  of  Jamaica  or  Colombia. 
At  present  the  price  of  the  former  varies  from  i'9  to 
£9  10s.  a  ton,  while  the  latter  varies  from  £b  bs.  to  £& 
a  ton.  The  consumption  amounts  to  about  6,000  tons 
a  year.     The  duty  on  fustic  was  abolished  in  1845. 

Zante,  or  young  fustic,  is  really  a  species  of  sumach 
(Rhus  cotinus,  Lin.),  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Afoi^s  tinctoria,  or  old  fustic  ;  the  latter  being  a  large 
American  tree,  while  the  former  is  a  small  European 
shrub.  It  grows  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
but  is  principall}'  exported  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  Patras  in  the  Morea.  It  imparts  a  beautiful  bright 
yellow  dye  to  cottons,  etc.,  which,  when  proper  mor- 
dants are  used,  is  verj-  permanent.  It  is  conveniently 
stowed  among  a  cargo  of  dry  goods,  as  it  may  be  cut 
into  pieces  of  any  length  without  injurj%  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  this  species  of  sumach  is  imported. 
Its  price  fluctuates  considerabh'. — Trees  of  America. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  fustic-trees  which  might 
be  formed  into  a  peculiar  group,  from  their  baccate 
seeds.  The  tree  fustic  of  dyers  {Morus  tinctoria)  is  a 
large  tree  60  feet  in  height,  bearing  sweet,  edible 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  is  a  native  of 
Central  America,  Yucatan,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  etc.  The 
whole  plant  abounds  in  a  slightly  glutinous  milk,  of  a 
sulphureous  color.  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  is  much 
used  in  dj'eing,  for  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  imported 
into  Europe  and  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
fustic-wood.  There  is  a  variet.v  of  this  species,  called 
Bastard  Fustic,  a  tree  smaller  in  stature,  and  less  val- 
uable as  a  dye,  and  is  found  from  Yucatan  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Islands. — 
Browne's  Trees  of  A  merica,  p.  460. 

Futtocks,  in  a  ship,  the  timbers  raised  over  the 
keel,  or  the  encompassing  timbers  which  form  her 
breadth  and  capacity-.  Futlock  plates  are  iron  plates 
crossing  the  sides  of  the  top- rim  perpendicularlj'.  The 
dead  eyes  of  the  topmast  rigging  are  fitted  to  their 
upper  ends,  and  the  futtock  shrouda  to  their  lower 
ends. — Dana's  Seaman's  Manual. 
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GelfT,  ill  nautical  language,  a  spar  to  which  the 
head  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  hent.  Gaff-topsail,  a 
small  sail  set  over  a  gaff,  which  serves  to  spread  the 
foot  of  the  sail. 

Gage,  a  pledge  or  pawn  given  \>y  way  of  security. 
II.  Gage,  a  challenge  to  coml)at ;  that  is,  a  gauntlet, 
glove,  cap,  or  the  like,  cast  on  the  ground  by  the 
challenger,  and  taken  up  I)}'  the  accepter  of  the  chal- 
lenge. III.  Gage,  in  nautical  language,  the  depth  of 
water  a  vessel  draws,  /.  e.,  the  number  of  feet  she  sinks 
in  the  water.  In  a  different  sense,  when  a  ship  is  to 
windward  of  another,  she  is  said  to  have  the  weather- 
gage  of  such  vessel.  IV.  Gage,  among  letter-found- 
ers, a  piece  of  hard  wood  variously  notched,  used  to 
adjust  the  dimensions,  slopes,  etc.,  of  the  different 
sorts  of  letters.  In  joinerj-  it  denotes  an  instrument 
to  strike  a  line  parallel  to  the  straight  .4de  of  a  board. 
Sliding-gnge,  among  mathematical  instrument-makers, 
a  tool  for  measuring  and  setting  off  distances.  V.  The 
term  gnge,  implying  measuri',  as  of  depth,  height, 
force,  quantity,  etc.,  is  frequentlj-  used  in  composition 
to  denote  particular  kinds  of  instruments ;  as,  sea- 
gage,  tide-gage,  wind-gage,  rain-gage,  etc. 

Galacz,  or  Galatz,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  confluence  of 
the  Sercth  and  Pruth  with  that  river.  Lat.  45°  25' 
N. ;  long.  28°  E.  It  is  ill-built  and  dirty,  though  in 
these  respects  it  has  latterl}-  been  much  improved. 
Population  supposed  to  amount  to  25,000.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Greek  merchants ; 
but,  within  the  last  few  years,  various  English  and 
other  foreigners  have  formed  establishments  in  it. 
Though  at  a  considerable  distance  inland,  Galacz  is  in 
the  best  position  for  becoming  the  port  of  the  Danube. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  little  more  than  the  port  of 
Moldavia,  Ibraila,  or  Brahilow,  about  12  miles  further 
inland,  being  the  port  of  Wallachia.  The  commercial 
importance  of  these  ports,  and  indeed  of  the  Danube, 
dates  only  from  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829. 
Previous  to  that  epoch  the  trade  of  the  principalities 
labored  under  the  most  oppressive  restrictions,  and 
was  principally  carried  on  by  land.  But  all  articles 
of  native  produce  may  now  be  freely  exported  either 
by  sea  or  land,  on  paying  moderate  duties ;  and  the 
duties  on  imports  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  compara- 
tively moderate.  The  proViability,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  that  Galacz,  "  the  Alexandria,"  as  it  has  l)een 
called,  "  of  the  Scythian  Nile,"  will  at  no  very  distant 
period  become  a  tirst-rate  emporium.  The  rescuing 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  from  Turkish  misgovem- 
ment  has  l)een  of  signal  advantage  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the}-  may  never  again  be  subjected  to  its 
paralyzing  influence.  The  establishment  of  a  regular 
intercourse  by  means  of  steam  packets  between  Vienna 
and  Galacz,  and  thence  by  the  Black  Sea,  with  Con- 
stantinople and  Trebizond,  has  already  done  a  great 
deal,  and  will  every  day  do  more,  to  introduce  a  spirit 
of  improvement  into  the  vast  and  fertile,  but  long 
neglected,  countries  traversed  by  the  Danube  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  The  capacities  of  this  great 
river  as  a  commercial  highway  are  certainly  unequaled 
by  those  of  any  other  European  stream  ;  anil  their  full 
development  would  be  of  immeasurable  advantage, 
not  merely  to  the  countries  on  its  banks,  but  to  all 
commercial  nations. 

fj-rports  and  Im]>orts. — Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are 
ver}'  productive  provinces,  being  fruitful  both  of  com 
and  cattle.  The  high  prices  of  corn  in  France,  Italy, 
and  England,  in  184(>  and  1847,  gave  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  the  exjxirt  trade  of  Galacz  and  Ibraila. 
The  exports  of  wheat  from  both  jwrts,  in  1817, 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  570,978  quarters,  worth  on 


board  ship,  £875,60.3  ;  the  exports  of  Indian  com  dur- 
ing the  same  years,  were  9.37,720  quarters,  worth 
£1,172,150;  and  among  the  other  exports  were  about 
320,000  quarters  of  barley,  and  42,000  cwt.  of  tallow, 
with  a  variety  of  inferior  articles.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  two  jtorts  during  the  alx)ve  year, 
amounted  to  the  ver\-  large  sum  of  i."2,3<>8,472,  of 
which  about  two  thirds  were  from  Ibraila.  The  qual- 
itj-  of  the  wheat,  which  is  partly  hard  and  partly  soft, 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  very  inferior,  being  generally 
damp,  and  having  an  earthj'  smell  from  its  being  kept 
in  pits  dug  in  the  ground.  Latterly,  however,  it  has 
been  much  improved  ;  and  the  liner  samples  now  fetch, 
in  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn,  within  from  .3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  the  price  of  Odessa  wheat.  In  1852,  we 
imported  8G,]40  quarters  of  Wallachian  and  Moldavian 
wheat,  with  no  fewer  than  G26,714  do.  Indian  com. 
Both  provinces  fatten  large  herds  of  cattle,  particu- 
larlj'  Moldavia,  which  annually  sends  great  numljcrs 
to  the  A-ustrian  States.  Tallow  may  be  had  in  large 
quantities,  its  annual  produce,  in  Wallachia  only,  be- 
ing estimated  at  about  .3,000,000  okes,  or  8,500,000 
pounds.  Until  within  these  few  j-ears,  the  tallow 
shipped  at  Galacz  wa.s  burdened  with  a  heavy  export 
duty,  which  checked  its  sale,  and  consequently,  also, 
its  growth.  nay)pily,  however,  that  duty  is  now  re- 
duced to  3  per  cent.,  and  the  exportation  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  quality  of  the  Danubian  tallow  is 
excellent.  Among  the  other  articles  of  exports  are 
wool,  timber,  hides,  and  skins,  lard,  butter,  bristles, 
bones,  jerked  beef,  linseed,  barilla,  yellow-berries, 
coarse  cheese,  etc.  Timber  of  the  finest  quality  may 
be  had  in  any  quantity  ;  but  as  it  can  only  be  advan- 
tageoush-  exported  in  large  ships,  which  can  not  when 
laden  make  their  way  over  the  bar,  the  trade  in  it  has 
hitherto  been  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  One,  however,  would  be  disposed  to  think 
that  this  difticulty  might  be  obviated  by  sending  down 
the  timl>er  in  rafts  and  loading  outside  the  bar.  Not- 
withstanding the  recent  period  at  which  the  navigsk- 
tion  of  the  Danube  has  been  opened,  and  the  barbaroiu 
state  of  the  countries  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
the  value  of  the  exports  from  Galacz  and  Ibraila 
probably  in  1853  exceeded  £1,800,000  a  year,  of  which 
from  £750,000  to  £800,000  may  be  from  the  former. 
But,  considerable  as  this  is,  it  is  nothing  to  what  it 
certainly  would  be  were  civilization  to  make  any  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  countries  traversed  by  the 
Danube  after  it  leaves  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
still  more  were  the  river  to  become,  as  it  naturally  is, 
the  principal  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  products 
to  and  from  Hungarj'  and  Transylvania.  The  grejit 
articles  of  import  are  manufactured  cotton  goods,  and 
cotton  twist,  principally  from  England,  the  demand 
for  which  is  rapidly  increasing ;  with  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  colonial  products  ;  olives  and  olive-oil,  iron 
and  steel,  hanlware,  etc. 

Entrance  to  Calacz. — Of  the  three  principal  mouths 
of  the  river,  the  Soulineh  (middle)  mouth,  in  latitude 
45°  10'  30"  N,,  l»ng.  29°  41'  20"  E.,  is  the  only  one 
accessible  by  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  at  its  entrance,  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  varies  from  10  to  13  and  14  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  ^N'hen  the  hitter  blows  from  the  east,  it  is 
opposed  by  the  current  of  water  flowing  from  the 
west,  so  that  the  bar  is  rapidly  increased  by  the  de- 
posit thereon  of  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  river ; 
and  when,  on  the  contrarj-,  the  current  and  the  wind 
coincide,  the  mud  is  carried  out  into  the  sea,  and  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  progressively  augmented. 
The  assistance  of  a  powerful   dredging-machine,  or 
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machine  fitted  to  stir  up  the  mud,  or  other  deposit 
forming  the  bar  during  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds,  would  be  of  great  importance ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  with  its  agencj'  the  channel  might  be  verj- 
material!}-  deepened.  Great  complaints  have  been 
made  of  the  state  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
during  the  present  3-ear  (1853).  It  appears  to  have 
been  occasioned  partly  by  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
disputes  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  partlj'  by 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds.  But  it  would  be 
easy,  by  erecting  a  light-house,  to  mark  the  entrance 
to  the  river,  and  employing  a  di-edging-machine  and 
steam-tugs,  to  obviate  the  physical  obstructions  to  the 
navigation.  From  the  bar  to  Galacz  and  Ibraila, 
there  is  nowhere  less  than  18  feet  of  -water,  and  in 
manj'  places  from  60  to  70.  Vessels  of  300  tons  lie 
close  to  the  quaj^s  at  Galacz.  The  shores  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  being  low  and  bordered  with  reeds 
and  shoals,  vessels  intending  to  enter  the  river  gene- 
ral!}' make  the  small  rocky  islet  of  Phidonisi,  or  Ser- 
pent's Isle,  in  lat.  45°  15'"'l5"  N.,  long.  30°  10'  30" 
E.,  whence  the  Soulineh  mouth  bears  west  by  south, 
distance  23  miles.  According  to  Mr.  Cunningham, 
the  first  objects  seen,  on  nearing  the  shore,  are  the 
masts  of  vessels  in  the  river  and  the  houses  in  the 
town  of  Soulineh,  which,  however,  are  ver}'  low. 
Hagemeister  says  that  there  is  a  wooden  tower  on  the 
south  shore  at  the  entrance  to  the  river ;  but  though 
the  contrary  has  been  often  affirmed,  and  its  position 
given  in  Arrowsmith's  map,  there  is  certainly  no 
light-house.  When  a  ship  approaches  the  entrance,  a 
boat  from  the  Russian  captain  of  the  port  goes  oflf,  and 
by  waving  a  red  flag  indicates  the  course  to  be  kept. 
Lighters  are  generally  stationed  without  the  bar,  into 
which  large  ships  discharge  a  part  of  their  cargoes ; 
and  pilots  may  generally  be  obtained  from  them  or 
other  vessels.  As  the  current  is  sometimes  very 
strong,  and  difficult  to  stem,  a  proper  establishment  of 
steam-tugs  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  An  E.S.E.  wind  carries  a  vessel  from 
Soulineh  to  Galacz  through  all  the  different  reaches 
of  the  river ;  but  otherwise  the  navigation  is  difficult, 
and  towing  is  in  parts  necessary. 

Frost  usually  sets  in  on  the  Danube  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  continues  till  the  mouth  of  March  ;  in 
1833,  however,  there  was  no  frost.  Freights  in  the 
ports  of  the  Danube  are  always  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  Odessa  ;  premiums  of  insurance,  on  the 
contrar}',  are  not  higher  than  at  the  latter,  except  on 
such  vessels  as,  on  account  of  their  size,  are  obliged  to 
discharge  outside  the  bar. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — These  are  mostly 
the  same  as  at  Constantinople,  which  see.  Accounts 
are  kept  in  piastres  and  paras.     1  piastre=40  paras. 

Galacz. — Ducat  blanc^pia.  44.  Silver  ruble^l5 
pia.  Spanish  dollar=19  pia.  32  paras.  Turkish  yer- 
melik,  old  coinage=19  pia.  32  paras  ;  Turkish  yermelik, 
new  coinage=17  pia.  15  paras.  Austrian  swanzikers 
=3  pia.  5  paras.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  ex- 
changes are  so  high  that  it  is  requisite  to  remit  in 
specie,  any  of  these  coins  may  go  to  a  premium,  ac- 
cording as  it  suits  better  than  others  for  the  remit- 
tance ;  and  just  now,  owing  to  the  want  of  bills  to 
remit  to  Austria,  the  ducat  l)lanc=44  pia.  20  paras. 

Ibraila  has  two  rates  of  currency ;  the  one  for 
charges,  which  is  the  same  as  in  Galacz,  and  the  other 
for  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  as  follows  : — Ducat 
blanc=32  pia. ;  Spanish  dollar=14i  pia.  ;  Turkish 
yermelik,  old  coinage=llJ  pia. ;  Turkish  yermelik, 
new  coinage=12  pia.  28  paras  ;  swanziker=2  pia. 
12  paras.  Note. — The  same  as  in  Galacz,  any  of  these 
coins  may  go  to  a  premium. 

Galojcz  and  Ibraila. — All  duties  are  paid  in  both 
places,  in  the  course  of  the  Treasury,  as  follows : — 
Ducat  blanc=31^  pia. ;  silver  ruble=10!^  pia. ;  Span- 
ish dollar=14  pia. ;  Turkish  yermelik,  old=14  pia. ; 
«wanziker=2J  pia. 


The  ducat  blanc  weighs  1  Turkish  drachm. 

Exchanges. — Bills  can  generally  be  sold  on  the  fol- 
lowing places,  and  the  present  (1842)  rates  are  as 
noted  :  it  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these  rates 
are  very  high ;  and  when  a  great  deal  of  paper  is 
oflFering,  they  may  go  4  per  cent,  lower. 

Pias.  Paras. 

Vienna 3  m.  f.  date . . 

Trieste " 

Marseilles " 

Genoa " 

Leghorn " 

London " 

Odessa lOd.f.st 

Constantinople  .11      "      

Weights. — Galacz  and  Ibraila. 
44  okes^l  cantar. 

Measures. — Galacz  and  Ibraila.  20  banniza=l 
kilo.     3  kilo  of  Galacz=2  kilo  of  Ibraila. 

Correspondence  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  Galacz 
WITH  those  of  foreign  Places. 

=        1     cwt.  English. 

=     100    kilogrammes. 

=:    100    fund  of  Vienna. 


9 

16  per  florin. 

9 

13    "   florin. 

3 

26    "    franc. 

3 

26    "   franc. 

3 

4     "    lira. 

90 

20    "   pound  sterl. 

420 

00    "    100  roubles. 

119 

00    "    100  of  Galacz 

a. 

400  drams=l  oke. 

39}  okes 

78 
44 

i2|  "  ..; 

100  kilo  of  Galacz . . . . 

100 

100  '• 

100  " 

100 

160    okes  linseed 

55  "  

115  "  

1  kilo  of  Brahilow. . 


1  pud  of  Russia. 

150  Imperial  quarters. 

435  hectolitres. 

425  stajo  of  Venice. 

600  sacks  of  Leghorn. 

2S0  chetwerts  of  Odessa- 

1  Imperial  quarter. 

1  hectolitre. 

1  clietwert. 

2i  Imperial  quarters. 


JV^ote.— These  measures  generally  measure  out  somewhat 

less. 

Note  of  Exports  from  Galacz  by  Sea  in  1851,  in  En- 
glish Weights  and  Measures,  and  Value  of  tiib 
SAME  IN  Sterling  Monet,  free  on  Board. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Value. 

Wheat quarters    134,474         £141,198 

Indian  corn "  350,682  280,545 

Eye "  71,024  49,716 

Tallow  and  chervice cwt.        4,349  T,393 

Oxhides pieces.        1,54T  773 

Wine gallons.      86,400  2,880 

Planks  and  deals pieces.    429,515  7,158 

Masts  and  spars rafts.  5  8,500 

Sundries 3.205 


Total £496,368 

Destination  of  Vessels  departing  loaded  fro.m  Galacz, 
and  Cargoes  of  same,  in  1851. 


Destination. 


Constantinople.] 
TiiestcifeVenicei 
Ionian  Islands.. 
Leghorn,  Geno.a 
and  Marseilles 

England 

North  of  Europe 

Odessa 

Total " 


No.  of 
vessels 

Wlieat. 

Indian 

Rye. 

Tnllow. 

176 

87 
5 

Qr... 

44,984 

23,281 

14 

2o'407 
26,077 
4,332 

Qrs. 

6.205 
37,682 

Owls. 
2,424 

35 

296 

14 

6 

80,427 
85,368 

3,316 

295,200 

1,350 

840 
15,664 
10,6:33 

1,925 

619 

1:M,074 

350,6b2 

71,024 

4,349  1 

Sea  in  1S51,  in  En- 
and  Value  op  tub 
ON  Board. 

Quantity. 
28.3,106 
646,617 
10.\597 

129,896 


Note  of  Exports  from  Ibp.aila  by 
glish  Weights  and    Measures, 
SAME  IN  Sterling  Money,  free 
Merchandise. 

Wheat quarters 

Indian  corn " 

Barley " 

Wool lbs. 

Tallow  and  chervice cwt.    30,038 

Butter,  or  mantccca "  428 

Chee.se,  or  caskaval "         1,164 

Staves pieces  550,0-39 

Bone-ash tons         705 

Sundries 


Total 778,157 

Port  Charges. — In  Galacz  anchorage  is  30  ])ia., 
and  a  guardian  for  5  days'  observation,  5  pia.  per  day. 
In  Ibraila  anchorage  is  17i  pia.,  and  guardian  for  5 
days'  ol>servation,  5  pia.  per  day. 

Quarantine. — Vessels  geneniUy  remain  in  quaran- 
tine during  their  stay,  as  little  or  no  advantage  is 
gained  by  taking  pratique. 

Ves.sels  wi-shing  to  take  pratique  may  obtain  it  in 
14  to  21  days  according  to  the  state  of  health  in  Tar- 


Value. 

£254,795 

404,136 

52,799 

4,830 

45,057 

856 

758 

9,167 

2,291 

8,968 
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key,  by  taking  a  Health  Office  guard  on  board;  or 

tlie  captain  alone  may  take  pratique,  the  same  as  an}' 

passenger,  by  going   into  the  lazzaret.      During  the 

last  year,  as  tiie   health  was  good  in    Constantinoijle 

aiid  along  the  Danube,  the  quarantine  was  only  seven 

days. 

Destination  op  Vessels  depaktino  loaded  prom  Ibraila, 

AND   CaRGOKS   op  THE  SAME,   IN    1851. 


Deitlnatiun. 

No.  of 
Veuela. 

■Wh«l.      ^^l^ 

Barley. 

Constanttnonic 

Trieste  and  Veiilco 

490 

16 

85 
820 

Qrt. 

108,144 
84,108 
13,273 

26,993 
100,593 

Qr.. 

181,380 

172,105 

1,897 

4,903 

2S(i.882 

104,.5C9 
1,023 

Legliorn,  Genoa,  and  I 

Marseilles ) 

England 

Total 

1,049 

2S;i,106 

64<i,617 

105,597  1 

The  total  number  of  vessels  departing  from  Galacz 
and  Ibraila  in  1851  was,  1,6C8,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  300,845.  Of  these,  534  were  Greek,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  112,438;  352  were  Turkish, 
•with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  50,23-1 ;  and  304  vessels 


were  English,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  55,625. 
There  was  one  vessel  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  export  of  grain  constitutes  the  leading  coin- 
raercial  movement  of  the  [jort  of  Galacz.  The  follow 
ing  table  exhibits  the  grain  export  trade  of  the  ports 
of  Galacz  and  Ibraila,  during  three  consecutive  years : 


Uraln 


FROM  GALATZ. 

"Wheat 

Indian  com 

Kye 

Total 


173,797 

2.58,763 

6(».617 


Qiwitcn. 

140,(552 
122,875 
52,776 


QMrlcn. 

134,474 
850,692 
71,024 


498,177 


FROM  IBRAILA. 

Wheat 

Indian  corn 

Rye 

Total 


117,436 
8-35,532 
72,936 


525,904 


816,308 


283,290 
149,732 
44,594 


577,616 


666,180 


283,106 
646,617 
106,.'»7 


1,085,820 


The  ports  to  which  these  vast  quantities  of  grain 
are  shipped,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  return  of 
the  export  trade  during  the  same  years  : 


YKARS. 

CO 

STA.NTINOI-LK. 

TKIESTB 

»ND    VENICE. 

MABSEILLEg,   GI 

VOA,    i.   I.ECHOR.'<. 

gekat 

BRITAIX. 

No.  <,(■  ves. 

el».  1          tiiiurlcr*. 

No.  nf  vs^el.... 

quort.^rs. 

No...fve..seU. 

(Juarler*. 

No.  of  vessel*. 

y-,,.rt^n.. 

1843.... 

492 

329,022 

Is7 

175,515 

160 

117,280 

230 

264,591 

1849.... 

02O 

404,315 

126 

130,976 

101 

71. .556 

297 

889.774 

1850.... 

447 

294,507 

104 

111,026 

70 

60.006 

253 

815,019 

l&il.... 

606 

465,789 

275 

294,876 

70 

66,479 

606 

6»i.707 

The  port  of  Galacz  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
Wallachia  and  ^loldavia.  And  its  imports  in  1850 
amounted  to  $2,]  75,000,  its  exports,  consisting  of 
grain,  tallow,  preserved  meat,  wine,  and  linseed, 
reach,  annually,  about  83,877,660.  IIow  far  Amer- 
ican interests  might  be  promoted  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Danubian  and  other  ports  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  tlie  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
exported  to  Turkey  in  the  year  1851.  The  table  in- 
cludes, also,  the  imports  into  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
Sj'ria,  Palestine,  and  Egj-pt : 

npsiiiplion  of  merchnndise.  Quantities. 

Peruvian  bark cwts.  50 

Cassia  lignea pounds  17,620 

Cloves "  39,108 

Cochineal cwts.  1,946 

Cocoa pounds  2,908 

Coffee "  620,502 

Ginger cwts.  97 

Gum  shellac : "  15 

Indigo "  5,927 

Iron "  61 

Cotton  manufactures (value)  $4,210 

Logwood tons  76 

Nutmegs pounds  3,621 

Opium "  5,406 

Pepper '  478,504 

Pimento cwts  ,720 

Quicksilver pounds  420 

Rhubarb "'  1,286 

Rice, cwts.  5,049 

Silk pounds  1.246 

Taffetles piooos  6,97>^ 

Spirits g.illon8  66.961 

Sugar. cwts.  5.8ol 

Tea pounds  197,485 

Tobacco "  159,022 

Wine srallons  5,785 

Wool pounds  4,511 

Diiiic.i. — .\n  a<l  rnlorem  duty  of  3  per  cent,  is  levied 
on  all  articles,  except  provisions,  imported  into,  or  ; 
exported  from,  the  principalities  of  Middavia  and  | 
Wallachia.  (Jovernment  reserves  to  itself  the  power  ' 
of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  any  article,  but  it  | 
has  to  give  a  month's  previous  notice  of  any  such  pro-  I 
hibition.  I 

Galacz  is  a  free  port ;  that  is.  a  port  at   which   all  I 
commodities  may  be  lauded,  warehoused,  re-exported, 
and  consumed  in  the  town,   free  of  duty.      Quaran-  | 
tine  regulations  are  strictly  enforced,  unless  performed 
previously  to  entering  the  river. 

Ismail  and  Keni,  ports  of  the  Russian  province  of  I 
Bessarabia,  are  situated  on  the  Danube,  and  are  both,  \ 
but  esi>ecially  Ismail,  a  pood  deal  nearer  its  mouth 


than  Galacz  ;  but  they  are  much  less  considerable  in 
point  of  commercial  importance.  Having  little  im- 
portation, their  trade  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
exportation  of  corn,  and  even  in  this  respect  they  are 
verj-  inferior  to  Galacz  and  Brahilow.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Russian  duties  and  regulations.  We  have 
gleaned  these  particulars  from  a  variety  of  works,  but 
principally  from  the  valuable  Report  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, now  vice-consul  at  Brahilow,  printed  at  Galacz 
in  1841 ;  the  work  of  Hagemeister,  On  the  Commerce  nf 
the  Black  Sea,  Eng.  trans,  pp.  8^-95,  etc.  ;  Purdays 
Saiitny  Directions  to  the  Black  Sea,  p.  193,  etc. 

AccocsT  OF  the  Quantities  and  Valces  of  the  pni.sci- 
I'AL  Akticles  imported  into  and  exported  from 
Varna  in  1847. 


AKiclea. 


Qoantitiei. 


imports. 

Almonds cwts 

Carobs ■' 

Coffee "    I 

Cotton  twist packets! 

Cloths,  woolen bales. 

Cloths,  cotton "    \ 

Fists cwts 

Iron tons! 

Olivo  oil cwts, 

Olives " 

Pepper  and  other  spices  .pounds 

Raisins cwts 

Sugar •■ 

Soap '■ 

Sivlt tons 

Tin  (in  biirs) bands 

Spirits gallonsi 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

exports. 

Wlioat quarters' 

Barley "       ! 

Hides' number 

Tallow cwts  I 

liuttcr " 

Choose '•    • 

Walnuts .bushels 

Wool pounds 

Dried  beef  or  pasturnia. .  .cwts.. 
Miscellaneous,  Including  poul- 
try and  eggs I 

Total I' 


24 

10,803 

14.263 

130,000 

200 

200 

8,000 

500 

2,107 

3,000 

14.500 

10.535 

5.266 

1.ST5 

92-3 

727 

500,0*»0 


Value  is 
jE  tlerlinjr. 


60 

6,000 

80,000 

82,000 

10,000 

7,000 

2,400 

7,000 

5,057 

2,400 

1,612 

6.822 

11,.5S5 

4.125 

1,800 

2ii00 

75.000 

10,000 


£214,»61 


877,500 
10.000 

100.000 
92,714 
9.482 
24.000 
10.000 

112.600 
56.S17 


£471.000 

.\00« 

84.456 

176.800 

21,816 

63.686 

1.000 

2,000 

25.tXH) 

K.O0O 


£8TS,706 


The  p<irt  of  Varna  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  at  the  bottom  of  a  rather  sm.all  bay,  about 
3  miles  N.W.  fajH"  Galata,  the  latter  being  in  lat.  43° 
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10'  N.,  long.  27°  58i'  E.  The  ordinar}'  anchorage 
is  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town,  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  bottom 
sand  and  oaze.  It  is  open  to  all  winds  between  E. 
and  S.S.E.  Vessels  load  and  unload  by  means  of 
lighters,  it  being  dangerous  to  approach  within  less 
than  one  quarter  of  a  mQe  of  the  shore.  Both  hard 
and  soft  wheat  are  shipped  from  Varna,  the  value  of 
the  former  being  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  the  latter.  An  export  dutj^  is  charged  on 
wheat  when  exported,  and  being  a  fixed  duty  of  about 
2s.  8d.  a  quarter,  it  is  high  when  prices  are  low,  and 
low  when  thej'  are  high. 

Steam  to  Galacz. — Steam  navigation  was  first  estab- 
lished on  the  Danube  in  1830,  since  which  the  under- 
taking has  gone  on  prospering,  so  much  so,  that  the 
communication  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople  is 
now  maintained  bj^  a  line  of  7  or  8  steam  vessels. 
The  Austrian  Steam  Company,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  field,  have  extended  their  scheme  !>}•  starting  ves- 
sels between  Vienna  and  Linz,  and  a  Bavarian  Com- 
pany commenced  in  1838  running  vessels  between 
Katisbon  and  Linz.  At  present  (or  very  recently) 
steamboats  ply  on  the  Danube  as  long  as  the  river  is 
free  from  ice  (usually  from  Februar}-  or  IMarch  to  No- 
vember), from  Eatisbon  to  Linz,  once  a  week ;  Linz 
to  Vienna,  10  hours,  once  a  week  ;  Vienna  to  Presburg 
and  Pesth,  twice  ;  Pesth  to  Drencova,  once  a  week  ; 
Gladova  to  Galacz,  once  a  week  ;  Galacz  to  Constan- 
tinople, once  a  fortnight.  The  voyage  from  Vienna 
to  Constantinople,  including  stoppages,  is  seldom  per- 
formed in  less  than  14  days,  and  sometimes  occupies 
17  ;  in  returning  against  the  stream  it  takes  at  least  a 
month,  including  10  days'  quarantine  at  Orsova.  The 
fare  was  lately,  first  place,  134  florins,  about  £13 ; 
second  place,  94  florins. 

The  navigation  of  the  Danube  by  steamers  is  unfor- 
tunatelj'  interrupted  for  about  50  miles,  between  Dren- 
cova and  Gladova,  bj'  rocks  and  rapids,  the  lowest  and 
most  considerable  of  which  is  a  sort  of  cataract,  called 
the  "  Irongate,"  about  3  miles  below  the  Hungarian 
frontier.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Roman  emperors,  Trajan,  alive  to  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  easy  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  had  with  equal  industrj'  and  sagacity 
formed  a  road,  or  towing  path,  along  the  river's  edge, 
for  facilitating  the  operation  of  towing,  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  extant,  with  an  inscription  commem- 
orative of  the  completion  of  the  works.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  waj'  of  the 
navigation  by  renovating  the  old  Roman  road,  and 
deepening  the  channel  contiguous  to  it.  But  it  rarely 
happens  that  attempts  to  improve  the  navigation  in 
the  bed  of  a  river,  under  any  thing  like  similar  cir- 
cumstances, are  even  tolerablj-  successful.  The  bet- 
ter way  undoubtedly  would  be,  were  it  practicable,  to 
construct  a  lateral  canal,  or  rather  a  canal  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bereska  to  Palanka,  which  would  not 
only  avoid  the  rapids,  but  also  shorten  the  navigation 
bj-  getting  rid  of  the  bend  of  tlie  river  by  Orsova. 
But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing, from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  are  said  to  be 
insuperable ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  proV)able  that  the 
distance  of  50  miles  along  the  rapids  will  continue,  if 
not  alwaj'S,  at  least  for  some  considerable  time,  a  port- 
age. The  inconvenience,  however,  of  this  break  in 
the  navigation  has  been  diminished,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  construction  of  an  admirable  carriage  road,  at 
great  expense,  by  the  Hungarian  diet,  from  Moldova 
to  Orsova.  In  the  extent  of  excavations  in  the  rock, 
and  terraces  of  masonrj-,  upon  which  it  is  carried,  it 
is  not  inferior  as  a  specimen  of  engineering  to  the 
finest  roads  over  the  Alps.  Several  steamers  have 
been  transported  down  these  rapids  at  the  season  of 
floods,  small  barges  pass  them  at  all  times,  and  little 
boats,  laden  with  wax  and  wool,  are  towed  up  by  men 
and  oxen.  The  passengers  and  goods  convej'ed  b}' 
the  steamers  are  transferred  from  Moldova  in  row- 


boats,  to  Gladova,  below  the  Irongate,  where  they 
embark  on  another  steamer. — Geog.  Diet.  art.  Danube. 
A  railroad  is  completed  from  Brunn,  the  capital  of 
Moravia,  to  Vienna ;  another  railroad  diverges,  from 
the  Danube  at  Linz,  north  to  Budweis  in  Bohemia, 
where  it  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Muldau,  and  through 
it  communicates  with  the  Elbe. 

Junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine. — The  long 
projected  canal  to  unite  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  the 
favorite  scheme  of  Charlemagne,  having  been  under- 
taken by  the  Bavarian  government,  was  completed 
and  opened  in  1846.  It  extends  from  Bamberg,  by 
Erlangen  and  Nuremberg,  to  Neumark,  joining  the 
Danube  at  Kellheim,  a  few  miles  above  Ratisbon. 
The  distance  between  the  Maine  near  Bamberg,  and 
the  Danube,  is  about  112  miles  ;  but  the  actual  extent 
of  canal  is  less,  the  communication  being  in  part 
eflfected  by  the  Regnitz,  a  tributary  of  the  Maine,  and 
the  Altmuhl,  a  tributarj^  of  the  Danube.  There  is 
now,  consequentl}',  an  internal  communication  by 
water  throughout  all  the  vast  country,  stretching  from 
the  shores  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Black  Sea ;  so 
that  produce  shipped  at  Rotterdam  or  at  Galacz  maj'' 
be  convej'ed  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  same 
vessel. 

Galangal  (Ger.  Galgant ;  Du.  and  Fr.  Galanga; 
Eus.  Kalgan  ;  Lat.  Galanga;  Arab.  Kussttulk ;  Chin. 
Lauundo7i),  the  root  of  the  galanga,  brought  from  China 
and  the  East  Indies  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and 
hardly  half  an  inch  thick.  A  larger  root  of  the  same 
kind  {greater  galangal^,  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness, 
is  to  be  rejected.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  not  very 
grateful ;  and  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  extremely  hot, 
biting  taste.  It  should  be  chosen  full  and  plump,  of  a 
bright  cclor,  very  firm  and  sound.  12  cwt.  are  allowed 
to  a  ton. — Lewis's  3fat.  Med. ;  Melburn's  Orient. 
Com. 

Galapagos,  a  group x)f  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
so  called  from  the  Spanish  galdpago,  a  land  tortoise, 
from  their  abounding  in  that  animal.  They  consist  of 
six  principal  and  seven  smaller  islands,  Iving  between 
1°  N.  and  2°  S.  lat.,  and  between  89°  and  92°  W. 
long.,  about  700  miles  from  the  continent  of  South 
America.  The  largest,  Albemarle  Island,  is  60  miles 
in  length,  by  about  15  in  breadth.  The  highest  part 
is  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin  ;  and  along  their  shores  black  dismal-looking 
heaps  of  broken  lava  everywhere  meet  the  eye.  In 
many  places  the  lava  cliff^s  are  very  high,  Mhile  close 
to  them  the  water  is  so  deep  that  a  ship  can  not  anchor 
even  in  a  calm.  In  the  interior  are  some  vallej's  and 
plains  of  moderate  extent  and  of  great  fertilitj'.  The 
land  tortoises,  called  the  great  elephant  tortoises, 
their  feet  being  like  those  of  a  small  elephant,  are  nu- 
merous, and  grow  to  a  great  size,  frequentlj'  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds.  A  small  colony  has  been 
established  on  Charles  Island,  in  a  plain  about  1000 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  cultivate  bananas,  sugar- 
canes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  Indian  corn,  and  supply 
with  these  articles  the  whalers  who  resort  to  the  isl- 
and. The  climate  is  health}-,  and  the  heat  moderate, 
considering  the  geographical  position  of  these  islands. 

Galatz.     See  Gai.acz. 

Galbanum  (Fr.  Galbannm ;  Ger.  Mutterharz;  It. 
Galbano ;  I^at.  Galbanum ;  Arab.  Barzud),  a  species  of 
gum  resin  obtained  from  a  perennial  \)\sint{galbamim.  of- 
Jicinale)  growing  in  Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  in  Syria  and  Persia.  It  is  brought  to  this  country 
from  the  Levant  in  cases  or  chests  containing  from  100 
to  300  lbs.  each.  The  best  is  in  ductile  masses,  com- 
posed of  distinct  whitish  tears  agglutinated  together 
by  a  pale  brown  or  yellowish  substance.  It  is  gener- 
ally much  mixed  with  stalks,  seeds,  and  other  impuri- 
ties. The  separate  tears  are  considered  as  the  best. 
When  the  color  is  dark  brown  or  blackish,  it  is  to  be 
rejected.  It  has  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  and  bitterish, 
warm,  acrid  taste. — Thomson's  Dispensatory. 
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Gale  of  Wind.  The  sea  term  for  a  continued 
storm  of  winil :  the  lowest  degree  is  the  fresh  gale,  the 
next  a  strong  gale,  and  the  next  a  heavj'  or  hard 
gale. 

Galena,  a  city  of  Jo  Daviess  county,  Illinois,  2.S0 
miles  north-west  of  Springfield,  situated  on  Fever  or 
Bean  liiver,  and  on  the  Galena  and  (Chicago  Railroad, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  great  lead  region.  It  is  six 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  navigalile 
to  this  place,  at  all  stages  of  the  water,  for  the  largest 
steamboats.  It  has  an  intercourse  by  steamboat  with 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  places  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Kivers.  The 
amount  of  lead  shipped  from  Galena  and  vicinity  an- 
nually is  42,000,000  of  pounds,  valued  at  ^1,780,000, 
employing  aliout  2000  persons.  The  most  productive 
ores  of  zinc  and  copper,  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of 
zinc  and  sulphuret  of  copper  every  where  abound  in  this 
region.  Thousands  of  tons  of  zinc  lie  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  are  neglected,  because,  in  the  absence  of  coal, 
it  can  not  be  profitably  smelted.  It  is  popula'rly  known 
there  as  Dry  Bones  and  Black  Jack.  Sulphate  of  iron 
is  found  in  sheets  of  larger  extent,  ranging  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness. 

Galena  (Fr.  Plomb  snf/nre ;  Ger.  Bleifflanz),  is  a 
metallic-looking  substance  of  a  lead-gray  color,  which 
cr3'Stallizes  in  the  cubical  system,  and  is  susceptible 
of  cleavages  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube  ;  specific 
gravity,  7"7592;  can  not  be  cut;  fusible  at  the  blow- 
pipe with  exhalation  of  sulphurous  vapors  ;  is  easily 
reduced  to  metallic  lead.  Nitric  acid  first  dissolves  it, 
and  then  throws  down  sulphate  of  lead  in  a  white  pre- 
cipitate ;  the  solution  affording,  with  plates  of  zinc, 
brilliant  laminae  of  lead  (arbor  Satnrni).  It  consists 
of  sulphur,  13;  lead,  85;  with  a  little  iron,  and  some- 
times a  minute  quantity  of  silver.  This  is  the  richest 
ore  of  lead,  and  it  occurs  in  almost  every  geological 
fonnation,  in  veins,  in  masses,  or  in  beds.  It  is  almost 
always  acconijjanied  by  sulphuret  of  zinc,  different 
salts  of  lead,  heav}^  spar,  fluor  spar,  etc.  Galena  in 
powder,  called  alquifoux,  is  employed  as  a  glaze  for 
coarse  stonework. 

Galipot  is  a  name  of  a  white  semi-solid  viscid  resin 
found  on  lir-trees ;  or  an  inferior  sort  of  turpentine, 
poor  in  oil. 

Galleons.  Certain  Spanish  treasure-ships  with 
three  or  four  decks,  formerh'  employed  in  communi- 
cating with  Peru. 

Galley  (Fr.  gaVere),  a  low-built  vessel  propelled  by 
sails  <and  oars,  either  on  a  single  tier,  or  oh  tiers  of 
benches  one  above  the  other.  The  war  vessels  of  an- 
tiquity were  all  galleys.  Among  the  Greeks,  those 
chief!)'  mentioned  are  the  pentecontori,  which  appear 
to  have  had  50  oars  disposed  in  a  single  tier  ;  and  the 
trieres  (Lat.  triremes),  vessels  with  three  banks  of  oars, 
concerning  the  disposition  of  which  much  controversy 
has  taken  place.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  a 
trireme  had  three  banks  of  oars,  one  above  the  other ; 
but  this  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  circumstance  of 
Pliny  making  mention  of  galleys  having  .SO,  40,  and 
even  50  banks  of  oars  ;  for  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  so  many  could  have  been  arranged  directly  above 
each  other.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  rows  of 
oars  in  the  trireme  were  disposed,  not  horizontally, 
but  obliquely  ;  in  which  case  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  banks  of  oars  would  augment  the  length,  and 
probably  the  height  would  be  increased  in  proportion. 
See  Afeibomitis,  J>e  Fnhrica  vefenim  Trieremiiim. 

Galleys  were  likewise  chiefly  employed  by  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  use  in  naval  war  hardly  ceased  until  the  end  of 
the  17th  century;  and  the  Venetian  re])ublic,  down  to 
the  period  of  its  extinction,  always  maintained  a  num- 
ber of  war-galleys.  The  Venetian  galleys  had  a  single 
tier  only,  and  all  modern  galleys  followed  the  same 
construction.  These  were  formidable  vessels  in  a  calm, 
but  unfit  for  sea,  and  accordingly  found  chiefly  in  the 


Mediterranen.  The  Venetian.5  had  also  a  large  high- 
pooped  sort  of  galley  called  geleazza,  whence  the  word 
galleass  and  galliott  in  old  Knglish  writers. 

The  /Mnl  galley  is  a  long  narrow  boat  used  by  the 
Deal  boatmen,  and  managed,  on  the  most  hazardous  oc- 
casions, in  saving  the  crews  of  stranded  vessels,  with 
consummate  skill.  It  is  also  used  by  smugglers,  on 
account  of  its  velocity.  The  galley  is  also  the  kitchen 
of  a  ship. 

The  i>unishment  of  the  galUyg,  i.  e.,  the  employment 
of  condemned  criminals  in  the  toilsome  employment  of 
rowing  them,  is  said  to  have  originated  under  the 
Greek  empire,  as  well  as  the  name  Va'/.cafmi,  or  galley- 
.slaves — in  Vr^nch,  yaUr tens.  It  was  used  by  all  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  France, 
under  the  old  jurisprudence,  the  punishment  of  the  gal- 
leys was  the  severest  after  that  of  death.  AI>out  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Ixmis  XIV.,  when  galleys  them- 
selves began  to  be  disused,  the  galley-slaves  were  em- 
ployed in  hospitals,  public  works,  etc. ;  and  the  name 
of  the  punishment  was  changed  b)-  the  Constituent 
Assembly  (1789)  to  travaux  forces,  compulsory  laljor, 
whence  the  word  f<irrai  for  a  criminal  so  condemned. 
Under  the  code  of  the  empire,  the  punishment  was  ac- 
companied with  forfeiture  of  property,  infamy,  and 
branding.  By  an  alteration  of  the  law,  effected  in 
18.32,  the  brand  was  abolished  ;  and  the  criminals,  who 
had  hitherto  been  intermingled  in  the  three  penal  fort- 
resses (Toulon,  Kochefort,  and  Brest),  were  classified. 
Toulon  is  now  appropriated  to  those  condemned  for  10 
years  and  under,  Brest  to  those  from  10  to  20,  Koche- 
fort to  the  condemned  for  life.  The  name  Bngne, 
which  is  applied  in  France  to  prisons  in  which  those 
condemned  to  compulsory'  labor  are  confined,  Is  derived 
from  the  famous  Bagnio  prison  at  Constantinople,  so 
called  on  account  of  some  baths  situated  there.  The 
principal  crimes  now  punished  in  this  manner  by  the 
French  law  are — some  acts  of  violence  against  the 
government  or  public  law,  coining  and  forger)-,  as- 
saults, followed  by  death,  on  legal  officers,  murder,  un- 
less under  such  aggravated  circumstances  as  are  pun- 
ished by  death,  cutting  and  maiming,  rap*,  abduction, 
burglary,  highway  roblierv,  burning  of  insulated 
buildings,  threatening  letters,  perjury,  etc. 

Gallipoli,  a  seaport  town  of  south  Italy,  king- 
dom of  Naples,  province  Terra  di  Otranto,  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  on  the  rocky  islet  at  the 
west  extremity  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  bridge;  lat.  40°  3'  N.,  long.  17-  58'  E. 
It  is  fortified,  has  a  castle,  and  is  well  built.  Popula- 
tion about  7000  (6709  in  1843).  It  is  the  principal 
port  of  the  ^Mediterranean  for  the  shipment  of  olive 
oil,  and  has,  in  consequence,  a  consideralile  trade.  It 
is  indebted  for  this  distinction  partly  to  its  being  situ- 
ated in  a  country  where  oil  is  produced  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  cisterns  cut  in  the  limestone  rock  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  l>eing  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  oil.  They  do  not  difl^or  much  in  ap>- 
pearance  from  a  common  water-tank.  They  are 
usually  under  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  ;  are 
arched  over,  with  the  exception  of  a  circular  hole,  into 
which  the  oil  is  }>oured,  and  through  which  it  is  again 
drawn  up.  It  will  keep  in  these  cisterns  for  an  indef- 
inite {period  ;  and  is  materially'  improved,  not  only  in 
clearness,  but  also  in  flavor.  When  the  oil  is  to  be 
shipped,  it  is  drawn  off  from  the  cisterns  into  uttn,  or 
skins,  which  are  carried  on  men's  backs  to  the  shore, 
where  the  casks,  being  filled,  are  conveyed  in  lighters 
to  the  ships. 

Gallipoli  has  no  harl>or.  but  a  l>ay  or  roadstead 
north-east  of  the  town.  The  latter  has  from  10  to  12 
fathoms. water ;  but  it  shoals  towanl  the  shore;  and 
vessels  of  considerable  l>unien  should  not  come  within 
less  than  a  musket-shot  of  the  land.  Those  that  come 
nearest  to  the  shore,  moor  with  their  heads  to  the  north- 
west, with  two  cables  out  ahead  and  two  astern,  ia 
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from  16  to  20  feet  of  -water.  The  only  danger  in  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  roads  is  a  blind  rock  at  their  en- 
trance, about  500  yards  N.N.E.  from  the  fort.  It  has 
only  about  from  five  to  seven  feet  of  water ;  and  as  it  is 
not  marked  by  any  buoy,  pilots  should  be  employed  by 
foreigners.  A  tunny  fishery  is  carried  on  inside  the 
bay ;  but  the  nets  are  easily  avoided.  Winds  from 
the  north  and  north-west  throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  About 
1^  mUes  west  from  the  town  is  the  low,  flat  island  of 
St.  Andrea.  It  is  said,  in  Nories^s  Sailing  Directions 
for  the  Mediterranean,  that  there  is  a  light-house  on 
this  island.  But,  though  a  light-house  on  it  would  be 
of  great  service  to  ships  making  the  port,  and  though 
it  be  laid  down  in  some  of  the  charts  of  this  sea,  the 
truth  is  that  none  such  really  exists,  nor  is  there  even 
a  tower  on  the  island  !  There  are  some  lesser  islands 
between  St.  Andrea  and  the  main-land.  There  is  deep 
water  between  the  former  and  the  nearest  islands,  but 
not  between  the  latter  and  the  town.  A  dangerous 
shoal  lies  about  half  a  mile  south  of  St.  Andrea. 

Gallipoli  Oil  is  a  coarse  olive  oil,  containing  more 
or  less  mucilage,  imported  from  a  sea-port,  so  named, 
of  the  province  of  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Galls,  or  Gall -Nuts  (Fr.  Galles  Noix  de  Galle; 
Ger.  Gallapftl.  G alius ;  It.  Galic,  Galluze;  Lat.  Galce ; 
Arab.  Ajis ;  Hind.  Jfajo'tpkal;  Per.  J/asw),  are  ex- 
crescences produced  by  the  attacks  of  a  small  insect, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  tender  shoots  of  a  spe- 
cies of  oak  (Quercas  infectoria  Linn.),  abundant  in 
Asia  Minor,  Si>Tia,  Persia,  etc.  Galls  are  inodorous, 
and  have  a  nauseously  bitter  and  astringent  taste. 
They  are  nearly  spherical,  and  vary  in  magnitude  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  When  good, 
they  are  of  a  black  or  deep  olive  color  ;  their  surface 
is  tubercular,  and  almost  prickly ;  they  are  heavy, 
brittle,  and  break  with  a  flinty  fracture.  They  are 
known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of  ichite,  green,  and 
blue.  The  white  galls  are  those  which  have  not  been 
gathered  tUl  after  the  insect  has  eaten  its  wa}'  out  of 
the  nidus  and  made  its  escape.  They  are  not  so  heavy 
as  the  others,  and  are  of  a  lighter  color,  and  do  not 
fetch  so  high  a  price.  The  green  and  blue  galls  are 
gathered  before  the  insect  has  escaped ;  they  are 
heavier  and  darker  than  the  former,  and  are  said  to 
aff"ord  about  one  third  more  of  coloring  matter. 

Galls  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  being 
ven,'  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ink,  of  which  thej"^  form  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients.  They  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
vegetable  astringents  ;  and  are  frequently  used  with 
great  effect  in  medicine.  Galls  consist  principally  of 
three  substances  ;  tannin  or  tannic  acid  ;  yellow  ex- 
tractive ;  and  gallic  acid.  The  decoction  has  a  very 
astringent  and  unpleasant  bitter  taste.  The  ancients 
reckoned  the  gall-nuts  of  Syria  superior  to  everj- 
other,  and  they  still  retain  their  pre-eminence.  They 
are  principally  exported  from  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Smyrna, 
and  Said ;  those  brought  from  the  first  come  chiefly 
from  Mosul,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about 
ten  days'  journey  from  Aleppo.  The  real  Mosul  galls 
are  unquestionably  the  best  of  any ;  but  all  that  are 
gathered  in  the  surrounding  country  are  sold  under 
this  name.  Those  from  Caramania  are  of  a  verj'  infe- 
rior quality.  The  galls  met  with  in  India  are  carried 
thither  from  Persia  by  Arabian  merchants.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  dye  the  whitish  gall-nuts  blue,  in  order  to 
increase  their  value.  The  fraud  is,  however,  detected 
b}'  the  deeper  blue  tinge  that  is  thus  imparted  to 
them  ;  and  by  their  being  perforated  and  ligliter  than 
the  genuine  blue  galls. — Ban'ckokt  on  Colors  ;  AiNS- 
lie's  Mat.  Indica,  etc. 

The  Gall-nut  Oak  (Quercus  infectoria),  a  native  of 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Egy[)t,  Morocco,  and  Al- 
geria, in  its  natural  habitat,  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
with  a  crooked  stem,  and  seldom  attains  six  feet  in 
height.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  growing  near 
Paris,  where  it  bears  the  winter  quite  well  in  the  open 


air,  though  losing  its  leaves  in  the  autumn,  it  doubtless 
would  be  adapted  to  the  climate  of  our  middle  and 
southern  States.  On  this  shrub,  it  may  be  unnecessarj' 
to  state,  is  found  the  well-known  "  gall-nuts''  of  com- 
merce, which  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  wTriting-ink,  and  in  dj-eing.  These  excrescences  are 
the  product  of  the  gall-fly  (Cynips  scriplortini),  a  small 
insect  of  a  pale-brown  color,  which  maj'  often  be  found 
inclosed  in  the  galls  sold  in  the  shops  of  the  drug- 
gists, collected  before  the  fly  had  made  its  appearance. 
Galvanized  Iron,  is  the  name  given  to  iron 
tinned  bj'  a  peculiar  patent  process,  whereby  it  resists 
the  rusting  influence  of  damp  air,  and  even  moisture, 
much  longer  than  ordinary  tin-plate.  The  following 
is  the  prescribed  process :  Clean  the  surface  of  the 
iron  perfectly  by  the  joint  action  of  dilute  acid  and 
friction,  plunge  it  into  a  bath  of  melted  zinc,  covered 
with  sal-ammoniac,  and  stir  it  about  till  it  be  alloyed 
superficiallj'  with  this  metal ;  when  the  metal  thus 
prepared  is  exposed  to  humiditj-,  the  zinc  is  said  to 
oxydise  slowh-  bj-a  galvanic  action,  and  to  protect  the 
iron  from  rusting  within  it,  whereby  the  outer  surface 
remains  for  a  long  period  perfectlj'  white,  in  circum- 
stances under  which  iron  tinned  in  the  usual  way 
would  have  been  superficially  browned  and  corroded 
with  rust. 

Galvanized  Tinned  Iron. — One  of  the  most  remark- 
able advancements  in  the  iron  manufacture  in  re- 
cent 3'ears  has  been  the  introduction  of  galvanized 
tinned  iron  for  an  almost  innumerable  variet}'  of  pur- 
poses. This  material  consists  of  iron  plate  coated 
with  tin,  not  hy  the  ordinarj'  tin-plate  process,  but  by 
galvanic  deposition.  It  serves  as  a  substitute  for  plain 
iron,  for  tin-plate,  for  zinc,  and  for  lead,  under  certain 
special  circumstances.  It  is  stronger  and  more  dur- 
able, for  man}-  purposes,  than  lead  or  zinc  ;  it  is  better 
than  plain  iron  where  rust  is  to  be  avoided  ;  it  is  su- 
perior to  lead  or  zinc  in  warm  climates,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  expand  and  contract  to  so  great  a  degree. 
Withinside  a  house  and  without,  in  vessels  and  in. 
utensils,  in  towns  and  in  the  country,  in  manufactures 
and  in  domestic  economj-,  we  now  find  this  substance 
emploj'ed.  We  have  galvanized  tinned  iron  corru- 
gated plates  for  roofing,  and  for  the  sides  and  doors  of 
houses  ;  in  another  form  there  are  plain  plates  for  the 
same  purpose ;  roofs  for  sheds,  roofs  and  sides  for 
store-houses,  and  many  similar  purposes.  Then,  be- 
sides the  sheet  form,  there  are  round  and  square  bars, 
hoop-iron,  wire,  tubes,  and  pipes,  nails,  rivets,  bolts, 
screws — ail  formed  of  iron  thus  protected  by  the  gal- 
vano-tin  process.  There  is  this  advantage  also,  which 
is  unattainable  by  the  ordinary  tin-plate  process,  that 
articles  can  be  tinned  after  they  are  made  in  the 
proper  form  of  iron,  provided  thej'  are  of  small  dimen- 
sions. The  plates  are  really  a  combination  of  three 
metals  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  a  layer  of  tin  is  precip- 
itated on  the  iron  plates  from  a  solution  of  chlorid  of 
tin  by  the  galvanic  process  ;  and  then  a  lajer  of  zinc 
is  obtained  Ijy  dipping  the  sheets  into  molten  zinc. 

Galveston,  city,  port  of  entrj-,  and  capital,  Gal- 
veston county,  Te.\.as,  350  miles  from  the  S.  W.  Passage 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Lat.  29°  18'  32"  N.,  long. 
G°  44'  38"  AV.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  end  of  Gal- 
veston island,  and  is  the  great  commercial  emporium  of 
TexasI  It  was  settled  in  1837.  It  contains  a  bank, 
capital  8300,000,  a  steam  foundery,  4  printing-olfices 
issuing  2  tri-weekly,  1  semi-weekh',  and  1  weekly 
newspaper,  3  cotton-presses,  50  stores,  and  population, 
in  185G,  about  6000.     Tonnage  in  1853,  G173  tons. 

The  bar  outside  Galveston  harbor  and  ba}',  beween 
the  north-east  end  of  the  island  and  Point  Bolivar  on 
the  mainland,  has  not  more  than  13^  feet  of  water  at 
the  highest  springs,  and  but  10  feet  at  ebb  ;  hence  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels,  or  those  under  200  or  250  tons 
are  most  suitable  for  the  trade  of  the  jwrt,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  almost  all  the  other  ports  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  tlie  gulf,  the  deficiency  of  water 
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being  all  but  universal.  Thoufjh  the  land  be  low,  the 
houses  of  Galveston  maj-  be  seen  from  the  mast-head 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles.  Vessels  drawing  eight 
feet  of  water  and  upward  should,  however,  not  ap- 
proach the  bar  nearer  than  six  fathoms,  without  heav- 
ing-to  and  malting  the  signal  for  a  pilot,  which  is 
promptly  attended  to.  Vessels  drawing  less  than  eight 
feet  of  water  may  approach  the  bar  till  the  water 
shoals  to  four  fathoms  before  heaving-to.  Vessels 
making  the  port  in  the  night  should  invariably  anchor 
in  five  or  six  fathoms  ;  and  the  holding  ground  being 
excellent,  those  who  are  well  found  in  anchors  and 
cables  have  nothing  to  fear.  Pilot-boats  are  constantly 
on  the  look-out ;  and  ships  should  on  no  account  at- 
tempt crossing  the  bar  till  they  have  got  a  pilot  on 
board.  In  the  harbor  there  is  from  18  to  30  feet  of 
water.  The  bay,  which  stretches  abour  35  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  12  to  18  miles  from  east  to 
west,  has  not  generallj'  more  than  nine  feet  of  water, 
and  is  intersected  by  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  only 
from  five  to  six  feet  of  water. — Kennedi/'s  Texas,  p.  29. 
Several  very  considerable  rivers  have  their  embouch- 
ures in  tlie  bay,  so  that  the  town  has  a  considerable 
command  of  internal  navigation. 

The  present  year  (185GJ,  closes  an  epoch  in  the 
growth  of  sugar  in  Texas.  The  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  plant  l>y  the  unprecedented  cold  of  last 
winter  will  reduce  the  product  of  the  coming  year  to 
almost  nothing.  Should  all  who  have  heretofore  pro- 
duced sugar  determine  to  go  on,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  growing  crop  of  cane  will  afford  much  more  than 
seed  sufficient  for  a  re-commencement.  The  receipts  of 
Texas  sugar  and  molasses,  at  this  port,  for  the  calen- 
dar j'ears  named  below,  were  as  follows  : 

YeAr.  Molai;se9,  bbls.          Sugar,  hhds. 

1850 2,427  2,TS2 

1851 1,909  1,036 

1852 2,576  1,829 

1853 6,086  4,076 

1854 5.39S  4,754 

1855 6,72S  4,731 

For  the  commercial  year  ending  August  31,  1855, 
the  receipts  of  sugar  were  5375  hhds.  against  7570 
hhds.  for  the  year  just  closed ;  and  the  receipts  of 
molasses  were  then  7504  bbls.  against  8C68  bbls.  for 
the  year  last  past.  We  apprehend  that  two  years  will 
be  required  to  bring  the  production  again  up  to  these 
figures 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  ship- 
ments of  the  leading  articles  of  export  from  Galves- 
ton for  each  calendar  year  since  1853  : 


Articles.                      1        1853. 

1854.        1        1855. 

Cotton,  bales 

Snenr,  hhds 

60,892 
4,076 

84.173  1  68.853 
4,754  4.731 
5,393  6;72S 
5,957            4,861 

13,224          20,517 

Molasses,  bbls.. 

Bc'cf  Cattle 

6,086 
2,702 
14,146 

Hides 

Statement  op  the  Quantity  and  estimated  Valve  of 
Articles  or  Merchandise  of  domestic  Growth  and 
Manufacture,  exhorted  from  Galveston,  Texas,  in 
TUB  Year  rndino  December  31,  1S55. 


Articles. 


Total. 


Cattle nuniberl        4,3<Jl 

Cotton bales        76,9.")3 

Hides number'       20,.')17 

Molasses jrallonst       84,945 

Sufrar,  cane pounds   1,934,710 

Total I 


Avenge 
prices). 


Valuation. 


$16  00     ;      f69,776 

35  00       2,69:i,355 

4  00  82,068 

25  21,236 

T    I     185.429 

$3,001,864 


and  foreign,  $776,24.^— total,S4,413,498-  Texas  has 
not  had  a  favorable  season  for  crops  since  1853 ;  and 
185G  will  add  another  to  the  years  of  short  crops, 
though  an  improvement  over  the  last  two  is  antici- 
pated. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  this  jxjrt, 
from  l>eyond  the  district  of  Texas,  during  the  year 
1856,  was  2C9,  viz. : 


Steamships.. 

Ships 

Barks 

Brigs 

Schooners  . . 


Total . 


Forelifn. 


97      ' 

90 

18      1 

14 

64      1 

SO 

29 

22 

61      1 

48 

233 


The  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  from  thi  s 
port  during  the  past  two  years  affords  a  highly  favor-  ' 
able  contrast  in  favor  of  the  season  just  closed.     The 
amount  of  shipments  was,  August  31,  as  follows  :  i 

Year*.  Coastwise.  Foreipi.  Total. 

1S56 $2,850,770  |1,492.'^>   |4,3+3,615 

1855 2,012,604  684,S16        2,647,240         | 

Increase |S38.166        |S5S,029      $1,696,195         I 

The  value  of  the  exports,  for  the  year  just  past,  is 
less  than  that  of  the  year  ending  with  August,  1854, 
when  the  value  of  exports,  coastwise,  was  $3,037,255,  | 


Increase — Steamships,  7  ;  ships,  4 ;  barks,  5 ;  brigs, 
7;  schooners,  12.     Total  increase,  36. 

Of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Galveston  the 
custom-house  books  of  the  present  year  (1856 j,  show 
that  there  are : 

Yearending  Aug.  31.  Iil5«.  18S5. 

Ships 1  0 

Barks 8  1 

Brigs , 1  3 

Schooners 63  64 

Steamboats 16  IT 

Sloops 15  11 

Total 99  96 

The  amount  of  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  at  this 
port  for  the  year  just  ended  was  106,670  tons  against 
94,113  the  year  previous.  The  numljer  of  persons 
employed  on  board  was  3467 — of  whom  but  two  were 
boys — being  an  increase  of  but  two  employed  during 
the  jear. 

There  is,  we  believe,  no  article  grown,  for  human 
consumption,  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  which  is  not 
already,  or  may  not  be  produced  in  some  portion  of 
Texas,  such  is  the  varietj'  of  soil,  climate,  and  gen- 
eral circumstances.  In  the  production  of  the  great 
staples  of  wheat,  com,  beef,  cotton,  and  sugar,  no 
State  in  the  Union  approaches  it,  so  great  is  the  ex- 
tent and  productiveness  of  the  soil  adapted  to  these 
articles.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sugar  region  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  crop  of  3,000,00<J  of  hogsheads,  or 
much  more  than  is  necessarj-  to  supply  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  Union.  60,000,000  of  acres  of  the  lands 
of  the  State  are  situated  within  the  cotton-producing 
region,  and  one  third  of  this  number  are  believed  to  be 
well  adapted  in  point  of  soil  to  the  growth  of  that 
plant.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  the  coun- 
trj-  to  produce  a  much  larger  crop  than  is  now  yielded 
bj-  the  whole  South,  while  the  expense  of  production 
is  much  le.ss  than  the  general  average  in  other  States. 
— (ialvestoti  Price  Current  and  Census  Reports. 

Gal'way,  the  county  town,  formerly  designated 
the  Liberties  of  Galway,  and  a  county  in  itself,  hav- 
ing an  exclusive  local  jurisdiction,  extending  two 
miles  on  every  side  except  the  south.  It  stands  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Galway,  Ireland,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Nagnata  of  Ptolemy. 
It  certainly  was  considered  a  position  of  much  import- 
ance from  the  earliest  p>eriod,  as  in  the  divisions  of 
the  island  into  north  and  south,  at  tirst  made  by  the 
descendants  of  Heremen,  and  afterward  ref)eated  by 
Conn  and  Eogan,  it  was  lixed  upon  as  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  line  of  demarcation,  which  proceeded 
eastward  to  Dublin.  Galway  is  likely  to  become  a 
place  of  some  note,  being  the  proposed  eastern  termi- 
nus of  the  submarine  telegraph  communication  be- 
tween F.uro])o  ahd  the  United  States. 

Gama.  Vasco  da,  the  first  European  who  reached 
India  by  doubling  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  bom 
at  Sines,  a  small  sea-port  of  Portugal.  Of  his  earljr 
historA'  so  little  has  been  recorded,  that  even  the  date 
of  his  birth  is  unknown.  On  attaining  manhood,  he 
found  that  the  success  of  Columbus  had  given  a  pow- 
erful impulie  to  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventare. 
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On  the  4tli  of  July,  1497,  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  from 
Lisbon  with  a  squadron  of  three  vessels  manned  bj' 
sixty  sailors,  bent  on  making  his  way  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  known  as  the  Cabo  Tor- 
mentoso,  or  Stormy  Cape.  The  hardships  and  dan- 
gers to  be  encountered  were  appalling,  and  led  to  a 
mutiny,  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the  firm- 
ness and  prudence  of  the  commander.  He  doubled 
the  Cape  at  length,  and  reached  in  safety  the  small 
town  of  Melinda,  where  he  secured  the  services  of  an 
Indian  pilot.  In  23  days  they  reached  Malabar,  and 
on  the  20th  of  Ma}^  1498  they  came  to  anchor  at  Cali- 
cut. Gama  was  well  received  by  the  zamarin  ;  whom, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  he  convinced  of  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  his  country-  by  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal. 
Gama  than  turned  his  prows  homeward  ;  and,  having 
touched  at  various  points  on  the  Asiatic  and  African 
coasts,  he  once  more  cast  anchor  in  the  Tagus  in  the 
September  of  1499,  after  an  absence  of  2  years  and  2 
months.  Emmanuel  received  him  with  great  honors, 
ennobled  him,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  admiral  of 
the  Indian,  Persian,  and  Arabian  seas.  The  effect  of 
Gama's  voyage  was  soon  visible  in  the  ruined  trade  of 
the  Italian  commercial  republics,  which  had  hitherto 
monopolized  the  traffic  of  the  East.  In  prosecution 
of  Gama's  discoveries,  another  fleet  was  sent  out  to 
India,  under  Cabral,  who  accidentally  discovered  the 
Brazils,  and  on  reaching  his  destination  established  a 
factory  at  Calicut.  The  natives,  instigated  bj'  the 
Moorish  merchants,  who  Avere  jealous  of  the  Portu- 
guese, rose  up  in  arms,  and  murdered  all  whom  Ca- 
bral had  left  behind.  To  avenge  this  cruelty,  the 
Portuguese  fitted  out  a  powerful  armament^  of  which 
the  command  was  given  to  Gama.  The  admiral  set 
Bail,  and  devastated  those  parts  of  Africa  and  India 
where  he  had  formerly  been  received  in  a  hostile 
spirit.  He  executed  especial  vengeance  upon  Calicut, 
which  he  bombarded  and  reduced  to  ashes,  at  the  same 
time  hanging  the  sailors  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor 
which  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  He  then  sailed 
awaj-  to  Cochin,  where  he  established  a  factory,  from 
which  the  power  of  Portugal  radiated  over  India.  In 
1.50.3  he  returned  home,  and  as  before  was  welcomed 
with  honors  and  titles,  but  was  not  immediately  re- 
appointed to  the  command  in  India.  He  remained  at 
home  in  inaction  during  nearh'  20  years  ;  but  in  1524 
(some  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  Albuquerque, 
who  had  been  consolidating  the  Portuguese  power  in 
the  East),  Gama  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Portuguese 
India.  Not  long  after  arriving  at  Cochin,  Gama  died, 
in  1525,  and  was  buried  there ;  but  13  j-ears  later  his 
bones  were  disinterred  and  conveyed  to  Portugal  by 
order  of  John  III.,  king  of  that  countr}-. 

Vasco  da  Gama  was  a  man  of  great  abilitj',  cour- 
age, and  enterprise  :  but  he  possessed  none  of  these 
qualities  in  a  higher  degree  than  man}-  others  of  his 
cotemporaries  who  have  long  since  passed  into  ob- 
livion. He  owes  no  small  portion  of  his  fame  to  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  hero  of  the  national  epic  of  Por- 
tugal. The  moment  of  his  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  seeing  in  the  clouds  the  Spirit  of  that 
stormy  region,  has  been  often  seized  bj'  painters  as  a 
striking  subject  for  pictorial  delineation.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  pictures  is  that  by  the  late 
David  .Scott,  of  Edinburg. — E.  B. 

Gamboge  (Fr.  Gomme  gntte ;  Ger.  Gummigutt ;  It. 
Gomma  gutta;  Lat.  Gummi  f/'tttm,  Cambogia ;  Arab. 
Ossararewund ;  Siamese  and  (Jamt)ojan,  Rong),  a  con- 
crete vegetable  juice,  or  gum  resin,  the  produce  of  the 
Carcinia  Cambogia,  a,  forest-tree  of  the  genus  which 
affords  the  mangostein,  the  most  exquisite  fruit  of  the 
East.  The  districts  which  3'ield  gamboge  lie  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  between  the  latitudes 
of  10'^  and  12°  north,  comprising  a  portion  of  Siam 
and  the  kingdom  of  Camboja,  whence  its  English 
name.     It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark 


of  the  tree,  from  which  it  exudes,  and  is  collected  in 
vessels  placed  to  receive  it.  In  these  it  assumes  a 
firm  consistence ;  and  being  formed  into  orbicular 
masses,  or  more  frequently  cj'lLndrical  rolls,  it  is  at 
once  fit  for  the  market.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
opaque,  brittle,  breaks  vitreous,  has  no  smell,  and 
verj-  little  taste.  Specific  gravity  1'22.  When  taken 
internally,  it  operates  as  a  most  violent  cathartic.  It 
forms  a  beautiful  j-ellow  pigment,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  principally  used.  The  Dutch  began  to  import  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
greater  part  of  the  gamboge  of  commerce  first  finds 
its  waj'  to  Bangkok,  the  Siamese  capital,  or  to  Saigon, 
the  capital  of  lower  Cochin  China ;  from  thence  it  is 
carried  by  junks  to  Singapore,  whence  it  is  shipped 
for  Europe.  Its  price  at  Singapore  varies,  according 
to  qualit}^,  from  30  to  80  dollars  per  picul.  Dark-col- 
ored pieces  should  be  rejected. — Crawfokd's  Em- 
bassy  to  Siam,  p.  425  ;  Thomson's  Chemistry. 

Ganges,  the  principal  river  of  Hindoostan,  through 
the  north  part  of  which  it  flows  from  west  to  east, 
traversing  the  centre  of  the  British  presidencies,  Ben- 
gal and  Agra,  almost  in  their  entire  length.  It  rises 
by  two  principal  heads,  Bhagirathi  and  Alakananda, 
in  lat.  31°  K.,  and  long.  7°  E.,  from  an  immense 
mass  of  snow  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet ;  flows  at 
first  S.W.  to  Hurdwar  and  thenceforward  mostly  E. 
S.E.  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  it  enters  by  numer- 
ous mouths,  its  eastmost  arm  uniting  with  the  Megna 
or  Brahmaputra,  and  its  west  branch  being  the  Hoogh- 
13^  River.  Total  course  estimated  at  1500  miles.  In 
its  course  it  receives  11  affluents,  some  of  which  are 
equal  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller  than  the  Thames ; 
the  principal  are  the  Jumna,  Ramgunga,  Goomtj', 
Goggra,  Sone,  Gunduck,  Koose,  Mahanuddy,  and 
Teesta,  which  have  courses  varying  from  300  to  600 
miles  in  length.  On  its  banks  are  numerous  cities 
and  towns.  Between  Hurdwar  and  Allahabad  it  is 
usualh-  from  1  mile  to  1^  miles  across  ;  below  which 
its  breadth  increases  frequently  to  3  miles,  and  at  500 
miles  from  the  sea  it  is  30  feet  in  depth,  and  so  con- 
tinues to  near  its  mouth,  where,  however,  the  quan- 
tity' of  deposit  it  brings  down  often  forms  bars  and 
shoals.  In  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  when  it 
is  at  its  height  in  July  and  August,  the  waters  rise  to 
32  feet.  The  annual  deposit  of  mud  at  its  delta  is  es- 
timated at  0,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  crossed  by 
no  bridges  after  it  leaves  the  mountains.  The  Ganges 
is  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  so  called  as 
flowing  through  Gang,  the  earth,  to  heaven. 

GangTWay,  a  narrow  platform  or  range  of  planks 
laid  horizontalh-  along  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  side 
from  the  quarter  deck  to  tlie  forecastle,  peculiar  to 
ships  that  are  waisted,  for  the  convenience  of  walking 
more  expeditiouslj'  fore  and  aft  than  by  descending 
into  the  waist.  It  is  fenced  on  the  outside  bj-  iron 
stanchions  and  ropes  or  rails,  and  in  vessels  of  war 
with  a  netting  in  which  part  of  the  hammoclcs  are 
stowed.    In  merchant  ships  it  is  called  the  gangboard. 

GangiKag  is  also  that  part  of  a  ship's  side,  both 
within  and  without,  hy  which  persons  enter  and  de- 
part. It  is  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  steps 
or  cleats  nailed  upon  the  ship's  side  nearlj-  as  low  as 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  furnished 
with  a  railed  accommodation  ladder  resembling  a 
flight  of  stairs  projecting  from  the  ship's  side  and 
secured  hy  iron  braces. 

Gangway  is  also  used  to  signif}'  a  narrow  passage 
left  in  the  hold  wlien  a  ship  is  laden,  in  order  to  enter 
an}'  particular  place  as  occasion  may  require,  whether 
to  examine  the  situation  of  the  provisions  or  cargo,  to 
discover  and  stop  a  leak,  or  to  bring  out  any  article 
that  is  wanted.  Einalh',  gangway  implies  a  thorough- 
fare or  narrow  passage  of  anj'  kind. 

To  bring  to  the  gangiray ;  a  phrase  signifj-ing  to 
punish  a  seaman  by  seizing  him  up  and  flogging  him 
with  a  cat-o'-ninetails. 
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Gantlet,  or  Gauntlet  (Fr.  ijantelet,  from  gam,  a 
glove),  a  kind  of  iron  glove,  with  fingers  covered  with 
small  plates  ;  formerly  worn  by  cavaliers  when  armed 
at  all  points,  and  which  used  to  be  thrown  down  as 
token  of  challenge.  Gauntlets  were  introduced  about 
the  i;5th  centurj'. 

Garnet,  Garnets  (Fr.  Grenats;  Ger.  Granafen, 
Granatsiein ;  It.  Granati ;  Lat.  Granati ;  Kus.  Granaf- 
noi  kamen ;  Sp.  Granadan).  There  are  two  species  of 
garnet,  the  precious,  and  the  common.  The  color  of 
the  first  is  red;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  mineral, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  flower  of  the 
pomegranate ;  passes  from  Columbine  red,  to  cherrj' 
and  brown  red ;  commonl}^  crj-stuUized.  External  lustre 
glistening,  internal  shining,  vitreous ;  transparent, 
sometimes  only  translucent;  specific  gravity  4*08  to 
4*35.  The  color  of  the  common  garnet  is  of  various 
shades  of  brown  and  green.  Different  colors  often 
appear  in  the  same  mass  :  translucent ;  black  varieties 
nearlj"  opaque :  specific  gravity  from  3'G6  to  3"7.5. — 
Thomson's  Chemistry.  The  finest  varieties  come  from 
India,  and  some  good  specimens  have  been  received 
from  Greenland.  When  large  and  free  from  flaws, 
garnets  are  worth  from  £2  to  £b  or  £6,  and  even  more  ; 
but  stones  of  this  value  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
alwavs  in  demand. — Mawe  on  Diamonds,  etc.,  2  ed., 
p.  113. 

Gas.  This  inflammable  aeriform  fluid  was  first 
evolved  from  coal  b}'  Dr.  Claj'ton,  in  17:56-1739. — 
Phil,  Trans.  Its  application  to  the  purposes  of  illu- 
mination was  first  tried  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  1792.  The  first  display  of  gas-lights  was 
made  at  Boulton  and  Watt's  founder}-,  in  Hirmingham, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  for  peace  in  1802. 
Gas  was  permanently  used  to  the  exclusion  of  lamps 
and  candles  at  the  cotton  mills  of  Phillips  and  I^e, 
Manchester,  where  1000  burners  were  lighted,  1805. 
Gas-lights  were  first  introduced  in  London,  at  Golden- 
lane,  August  16,  1807.  They  were  used  in  lighting 
Pall  Mall,  in  1809  ;  and  were  general  through  London 
in  1814.  Thej-  were  first  used  in  Dublin  in  1816,  and 
the  streets  there  generally  lighted  in  October,  1825. 
The  gas-pipes  in  and  round  London  extend  to  1100 
miles. — IIaydx. 

Ever)'  one  must  have  remarked  that  most  species 
of  coal,  when  ignited,  give  out  large  quantities  of  gas, 
which  burns  with  much  brilliancj',  yielding  a  great 
quantity  of  light  as  well  as  of  heat.  Dr.  Clayton 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted,  about 
1736-1739,  to  apply  this  gas  to  the  purposes  of  artificial 
illumination ;  but  his  experiments  were  upon  a  very 
limited  scale,  and  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  the 
subject  till  more  than  half  a  century  afterward.  At 
length,  however,  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Soho,  instftuted  a 
series  of  judicious  experiments  on  the  extrication  of 
gas  from  coal ;  and,  by  his  ingenuity  and  sagacity 
succeeded  in  establishing  one  of  the  most  c.ipital  im- 
provements ever  made  in  the  arts.  ilr.  Murdoch  found 
that  the  gas  might  be  collected  in  reservoirs,  purified, 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  a  great  distance  from  the  furnace 
where  it  was  generated  ;  and  that  it  affords,  by  its 
slow  combustion,  when  allowed  to  escape  through 
small  orifices,  a  beautiful  and  steady  light.  This  great 
discovery,  which  places  Mr.  Murdoch  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  was  first  brought 
into  practice  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall.  In  1802,  it  was 
applied  to  light  Mr.  Murdoch's  manufactory  at  Soho; 
in  1805,  it  was  adopted  by  ^Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lee,  of 
Manchester,  in  the  lighting  of  their  great  cotton  mill ; 
and  is  now  employed  in  the  lighting  of  the  streets, 
theatres,  and  other  public  liuildings,  factories,  etc.  of 
nil  the  considerable  towns  of  the  empire,  and  also  in 
most  considerable  towns  of  Europe  and  .\nierica. 

Gas  light  is  indel)ted,  for  its  rapid  diffusion,  not 
more  to  its  peculiar  softness,  clearness,  and  unvarying 
intensity,  than  to  its  comparative  cheapness.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Thomson  (^Enci/c.  Brit.,  art.  Gas  Lights),  if 


we  value  the  quantity  of  light  given  by  1  lb.  of  tallo^f 
in  candles  at  Is.,  an  equal  quantity  of  light  from  coal 
gas  will  not  cost  more  than  2Jd.,  l>eing  less  than  afij'jrih 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  former.  Oil  and  other  Hut>- 
stances  have  been  used  in  furnishing  gas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illumination,  but  none  of  them  has  answered 
.so  well  as  coal.  Most  of  the  oil  gas  e.stablishments 
have  been  abandoned.  The  construc-tion  of  gas  works 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  carrj-ing  of  pipes  through  the 
streets  and  into  houses,  etc.,  is  very  extensive,  and 
requires  a  large  outlay  of  capital.  Hence  most  of  the 
gas  lights  in  the  different  towns  are  supplied  by  joint- 
stock  companies.  Man}-  of  them  have  turned  out  to 
be  very  profiable  concerns. 

The  first  attempt  to  supply  cities  in  the  I'nited 
States  with  gas  was  made  at  Baltimore  in  1821,  and  at 
New  York  in  1823.  Both  of  these  attempts  were  un- 
successful. The  New  York  Gas-Light  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  jil,(KtO,000,  was  incorporated  March  26th, 
1823.  It  was  reorganized  in  1827,  and  then  com- 
menced a  successful  business.  The  Manhattan  Gas- 
Light  Company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
.82,000,000,  Februarj'  26th,  18.30.  Upon  the.se  two  Com- 
panies the  city  of  New  York  is  now  entirely  dependent 
for  gas.  The  fonner  Company  supplies  all  that  portion 
of  the  city  which  is  below  Grand-street,  and  the  latter 
Company  all  that  portion  which  is  between  Grand- 
street  and  Seventy-ninth  street.  The  New  York  Gas- 
Light  Company  has  130  miles  of  pipes  laid  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  ranging  from  4  to  18  inches  in 
diameter.  In  1855  this  Company  made  300,0iXI,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  consuming  aljout  45,000  tons  of  coal. 
It  furnished  gas  to  3,200  street  lamps,  and  to  9,000 
private  consumers. 

The  Manhattan  Gas-Light  Company  has  200  miles 
of  pipe  laid  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  ranging 
from  3  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  In  1855  this  Company 
made  470,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  It  lighted  7,148 
street  lamps,  and  furnished  gas  to  17, .300  private  con- 
sumers. 'These  Companies  jointly  light  and  keep  in 
order  for  the  city  al>out  10.1.50  street  lamps,  for  which 
they  are  paid  825  per  annum  for  each  lamp.  This  pay- 
ment nets  the  Companies,  according  to  their  estimate, 
only  $1  50  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed  in  the 
lamps,  which  is  just  one  half  the  sum  charged  to  their 
private  customers  for  gas,  but  is  doubtless  profitable 
even  at  that  low  rate.  The  gas  is  manufacture<l  from 
rich  bituminous  coals,  such  as  Cannel  coal,  Newcastle 
coal,  and  the  Albert  coal  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  chaldron 
of  Newcastle  coal,  weighing  27  cwt.,  will  yield : 

Gas ■5,65<)    cubic  feet. 

Coke 14    cwt 

Amnionlacal  liquor. 12^  trallons. 

Thick  tar 12    ~    " 

A  chaldron  of  Cannel  coal  will  yield  an  average  of 
12,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  gas  coal  used  in  New 
York  costs  about  .*10  per  chaldron.  The  coke,  or  shell 
of  the  coal  after  the  g;is  is  extracted,  is  worth  about 
.*4  per  chaldron,  and  makes  a  very  pleas;»nt  fire  in  a 
grate.  The  bituminous  coal  is  thrown  in  a  hot  iron 
cylinder,  or  retort,  as  it  is  called,  whose  mouth  is  closed 
and  sealed  tight  with  soft  clay.  The  vapor  of  the 
coal,  distilling  in  the  retort,  passes  through  a  tube,  by 
which  it  escapes  into  a  series  of  vessels  called  the  con- 
denser, where  it  cools  and  dej)osits  all  its  tar  and  other 
condensible  impurities.  Thence  it  passes  through  an- 
other scries  of  vessels  called  the  purifier,  containing 
quicklime,  of  the  consistency  of  cream,  which  cleanser 
the  vapor  of  its  sulphurous  intermixtures.  From  the 
lime  the  purified  vapor  of  the  coal,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  gas,  now  flows  into  the  gasometer,  and  is  ready 
for  use.  From  the  gasometer  it  is  driven,  through 
main  and  service  pipes,  into  the  consumers'  burners. 

The  machiner}-  of  all  g;vs  manufactories  is  the  same  in 
principle,  and  seems  now  to  be  almost  perfect.  The  chief 
improvements  made  lately  in  the  machiner}-  consist  in 
the  manner  of  applying  to  the  gasometer  ^e  pressure 
which  regulates  the  force  of  the  gas. 
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The  following  tabttlab  View  peesents  tite  compaeative  Cost  oe  Peice  of  Gas  at  beveeal  leabino  Cities  or 

THE  L'nITED  SSTATES    SHOWING  ALSO  THE  YeAE  OF  InCOKPOEATION  OF  THE  COMPANY,  DATE  WHEN  GAS  WAS  FIE.-T  TTSED, 

Cost  op  '  oal  and  okdin.xey  annual  Consumption,  etc. 


Place. 

a  US 

Company 
incorpt'd. 

Gas  first 
used. 

Capital  of 
Company. 

Price  of  Gas 

per  1000  cub. 

Feel,  1867. 

Cost  of 
Coal  ns«d 
per  Ton. 

Annual  Con- 

Bumption  of 

Gas. 

Milei  of 
Mains  laid. 

Description  of  Coal  used. 

Year. 

Year. 

$ 

»CU. 

$Cta. 

Feet. 

Datroit,  Mich 

184'J 

1851 

22ii,000 

3  50 

5  25 

19,118,000 

18 

Mineral  Ridge,  Brier 
Hill,  etc. 

Wheeling,  Va 

1S40 

1850 

T15.000 

3  00 

140 

8,800,000 

7-33 

Soft  bituminous  coal. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .... 

1S3T 

1843 

800,000 

2  50 

4  25 

93,000,000 

4'J 

Youghioglieny,  or 
Pittsburgh,  coal. 

Louisville,  Ky 

1S39 

1840 

461,000 

3  00 

4  35 

33,750,000 

30 

Kanawha  cannel  and 
youghioghmy. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

1.S45 

1849 

100,000 

3  00 

4  50 

20,000,000 

14  50 

Pittsburgh  coal. 

Albany,  N.  Y 

1840 

1845 

800,000 

3  00 

8  75® 
11  iO 

40,000,000 

20 

Newcastle   roal,  $8  75. 
Cannel,  $11  20. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

1S4S 

1843 

150,000 

3  15 

5  S3 

2T,noo,noo 

17-25 

Anthracite  coal. 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

1S39 

1847 

600,1100 

3  50 

7  50 

63,500,000 

45 

Pittsburgh  coal  only. 

Philadelphia,  Peun. . . 

1835 

18.J6 

2,000,000 

2  13 

6  50 

434,000,000 

214 

Pittsburgh  and  Vir- 
ginia coals. 

Washington  City 

1845 

1843 

424,000 

3  50 

6  00 

50,000,000 

30 

English  cannel  and 
Virginia  Clover  Hill. 

New  York  Gas  Co.  . . 

1S23 

1824 

750,000 

2  50 

son  @ 

10  00 

430,000,000 

125 

English  cannel  and 
Newcastle  principal- 
ly, costing  $8  to  $10 
per  ton. 

Manhattan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1830 

1835 

2,770,000 

2  50 

8  00® 
10  00 

650,000,000 

200 

English  cannel  and 
Newcastle. 

Boston,  Mass 

1826 

1,000,000 

2  50 

6  00  to 
<J  00  ch. 

190,000,000 

70 

Pictou  coal,  $6.  En- 
glish cannel,  $16  50 
per  chaldron  of  2fi00 
pounds. 

A  very  careful  and  accurate  anal^vsis  and  photo- 
metric examination  of  wood  gas  have  been  made  by 
two  eminent  analytical  chemists  (Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs, 
of  New  York,  and"  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth,  of  Philadelphia), 
whose  report  of  their  chemical  results  furnishes  a  high- 
ly sati.sfactor\'  explanation  of  certain  curious  phenom- 
ena that  accompany  the  combustion  of  this  gas. 

They  examined  two  varieties  of  gas,  one  made  from 
old  field  pine,  the  other  from  small  second-growth  oak, 
with  the  following  results  : 

Gas  from  Pine.    Gas  from  Oak. 
Specific  gravity 0  633  0  580 

Composition. 

Hydrogen 32-71  3044 

Light  carbonic  hydrogen 2150  33-12 

Olef.  gas  and  hydro  carbon  vapors  .  10-57  646 

Carbonic  o.xyd 27-11  26-11 

Carbonic  acid 4-90  0-4S 

Oxygen 0-66  None. 

Nitrogen 2  59  3  39 

ioiJHK)  10u-(J0 

These  gases  were  collected  at  the  Ninth  Ward 
Works,  and  taken  to  New  York  for  analysis.  Their 
illuminating  power  was  tested  and  found  to  be  over 
2G  candles  for  a  five-feet  burner. 

Mr.  Murdoch  in  1797  exhibited  publicly  the  results 
of  his  more  matured  plans  for  the  preparation  of  coal 
gas.  The  following  year  (being  then  connected  with 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt's  engineering  work-.shop)  he 
constructed  an  apparatus  at  the  Soho  foundery  for  light- 
ing that  establishment,  with  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  purification  of  the  gas ;  and  these  experiments,  Dr. 
Henry  states,  "were  continued  with  occasional  inter- 
ruptions until  the  epoch  of  the  peace  of  1802,  when  the 
illumination  of  tlie  Soho  manufactory  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  public  display  of  the  new  lights ; 
and  they  were  made  to  constitute  a  principal  feature 
in  that  exhibition." 

In  1804-'5  Mr.  Murdoch  had  an  opportunity  of  car- 
rying his  plans  into  effect  on  a  still  larger  scale,  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  erected  under  his  superintend- 
ence in  the  extensive  cotton  mills  of  Messrs.  Philips 
and  Son  of  Manchester. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  gas-lights  were  used  in 
France  before  they  were  known  in  F.ngland ;  but  as 
the  earliest  exhibition  of  these  lights,  on  which  the 
claim  of  priority  of  discovery  is  founded,  took  place  at 
Paris  in  1802,  it  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, that  the  exhibition  alluded  to  was  ten  years 
subsequent  to  the  first  experiment  of  Mr.  Murdoch  on 
the  subject. 

The  practicability  of  lighting  by  means  of  coal  gas 
having  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  a  number 


of  scientific  men  applied  their  talents  to  the  further 
development  of  the  art.  Dr.  Henry,  the  celebrated 
chemist,  lectured  on  the  subject  in  1804  and  1805,  and 
furnished  many  hints  for  the  improvement  of  the  man- 
ufacture. Mr.  Clegg,  an  engineer  in  the  employment 
of  Boulton  and  Watt,  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Mur- 
doch, and  for  many  years  was  the  most  eminent  gas 
engineer  of  England.  A  good  deal  of  the  machinery 
of  the  gas-house  in  its  present  form  was  contrived  by 
Mr.  Clegg,  and  to  him,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the  in- 
genious wet  gas-meter.-  In  181.3  Westminster  Bridge 
was  first  lighted  with  gas,  and  in  the  following  )'ear 
the  streets  of  Westminster  were  thus  lighted;  and  in 
1816  gas  became  common  in  London.  So  rapid  ■Vvas 
the  progress  of  this  new  mode  of  illumination,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  after  it  was  first  introduced, 
it  was  adopted  by  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, for  lighting  streets  as  well  as  shops  and  public 
edifices.  In  private  houses  it  found  its  way  more 
slowly,  partly  from  an  apprehension,  not  entirely 
groundless,  of  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  it,  and 
partly  from  the  annoyance  which  was  experienced  in 
many  cases  through  the  careless  and  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  service-pipes  were  at  first  fitted  up.  These 
inconveniences  have  been  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
wholly,  removed  by  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  gas;  and  at  present  there  are  few  pri- 
vate houses  in  large  towns  which  are  not  either  par- 
tially or  entirely  lighted  up  by  it.  As  the  demand  for 
gas  increased,  various  improvements  were  from  time 
to  time  introduced,  both  in  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments and  in  the  chemical  operations  of  the  manufac- 
ture. The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
metropolis,  and  of  all  large  towns,  has  naturally  led  to 
an  increased  consumption  of  gas;  and  the  application 
of  gas  to  the  purposes  of  warming  and  c6oking  has  also 
further  increased  the  demand  for  it.  Hence  it  has  been 
not  only  necessary  that  new  gas-works  should  be  erect- 
ed for  the  supplv  of  new  districts,  but  that  the  re- 
sources of  old  works  should  be  enlarged.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  a  gas-holder  capable  of  storing 
250,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  regarded  as  of  enormous 
size ;  at  the  present  time  gas-holders  are  made  of 
double  that  capacity,  and  we  occasionally  hear  of  them 
of  the  capacity  of  upward  of  a  million  cubic  feet.  There 
is  one  such  at  Philadelphia ;  it  is  140  feet  in  diameter 
and  70  feet  in  height.  Nor  will  such  dimensions  as 
these  be  regarded  as  superfluous  when  it  is  stated  that 
some  of  the  large  metropolitan  works  send  out  each 
from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  gas 
in  ono  night  in  mid-winter. 
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Gauging,  the  art  of  measuring  the  contents  of 
casks  or  vessels  of  any  form.  Gauging  forms  a  part 
of  mensuration,  l)ut  is  frequentlj'  practiced  1j3'  persons 
unacquainted  with  its  theoretical  principles,  who  work 
by  certain  rules,  with  the  aid  of  a  gauging-rod,  and  hy 
the  sliding  rule.  Tiie  ordinarj-  gauging-rod  consists 
of  four  rules  made  of  box-wood,  each  a  foot  long,  and 
united  by  brass  joints,  so  that  it  may  be  folded  to- 
gether. The  term  gauf/e  or  gage  is  applied  in  various 
ways,  but  always  with  reference  to  measure  or  propor- 
tion ;  or,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  to  that  which 
bounds  or  confines  something  else.  Thus,  in  physics, 
it  is  applied  to  several  instruments  or  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  state  of  a  phenomenon  ;  such  as  the 
wind-gage,  rain-gage,  the  barometer-gage  for  meas- 
uring the  degree  of  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  etc. ;  in  architecture,  to  the 
length  of  a  slate  below  the  lap  ;  in  railway  engineer- 
ing, to  the  space  between  the  rails,  and  the  like.  See 
Gagk. 

Gazette,  a  paper  of  public  intelligence  and  news 
of  divers  countries,  first  printed  at  Venice  about  the 
year  1620,  and  so  called  (some  say)  because  una  gazetta, 
a  small  piece  of  Venetian  coin  was  given  to  buy  or  read 
it.  Others  derive  the  name  from  gaza,  Italian  for  mag- 
pie, i.  e.  chatterer. — Trcsler.  A  gazette  was  printed 
in  France  in  1631 ;  and  one  in  Germany  in  1715. — 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 

Gauze.  Brass  wire-gauze  or  cloth  is  now  made 
of  such  exquisite  fineness  that  the  separate  threads 
can  only  be  detected  by  close  inspection.  Messrs. 
Estivant,  who  carry  on  the  brass  manufacture  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnitude  in  France,  produce  wire  of 
remarkalile  minuteness.  There  were  in  the  French 
department  of  the  late  exhibition  several  specimens  of 
brass  gauze,  each  showing  the  limit  of  fineness  to  which 
the  manufacturers  had  attained  at  the  date  of  the  sev- 
eral industrial  expositions  in  France.  Each  date  dis- 
plaj'ed  a  degree  of  fineness  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  date;  and  the  specimen  for  18')!  was  the  fin- 
est of  all.  It  almost  exceeds  belief  that  metal  could 
be  wrought  to  such  an  exquisite  degree  of  minuteness 
as  in  this  web.  There  were  67,600  meshes  in  one 
square  inch  of  this  brass  gauze,  or  260  parallel  threads 
in  one  linear  inch.  The  wire-drawing  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  weaving  afterward,  must  have  been 
ver}'  carefully  conducted. 

Geelong,  a  township  of  Victoria  colony.  South 
Australia,  comprising  five  contiguous  villages,  at  the 
head  of  the  west  arm  of  Port  Philip,  40  miles  south- 
west of  Melbourne,  with  which  it  lias  constant  com- 
munication by  steam.  Population  in  1846,  2,065.  It 
has  an  increasing  trade  in  wool  and  grain,  though 
large  vessels  can  not  approach  it  within  seven  miles. 
The  River  Barwon  flows  past  its  west  border  to  the 
Southern  Ocean. 

Consignees,  Masters,  and  Lighters  at  Geelong. — We 
find  the  following  declaration  on  the  respective  rights 
and  duties  of  consignees,  masters,  and  lightermen,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Geelong  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  motion  of  which  notice  had  been  given 
by  Mr.  McKellar,  "  that  tiie  committee  consider  the 
subject  of  the  delivery  of  goods  by  lighters,"  was 
brought  under  discussion,  and  after  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  law  relating  thereto,  it  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
as  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  ship  has  been  reported,  to 
give  notice  thereof  to  tiie  owners  or  consignees  of  the 
goods  on  Imard  ;  that  he  can  not  escape  from  his  lia- 
bility by  immediately  landing  goods  at  a  public  wharf, 
without  giving  such  notice,  because  the  delivery  at 
the  wharf  is  not  a  delivers-  to  the  consignee  ;  that  if 
the)'  are  landed  without  such  notice  being  given,  and 
are  destroyed  upon  the  wharf  by  an  accidental  fire  be- 
fore the  consignee  has  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
them  away,  the  ship-owners  will  be  responsible  for  the 
'oss,  but  that  the  lighterman  or  master  of  the  vessel  is 
D  n  D 


bound  to  keep  the  goods  on  board  or  on  the  wharf  at 
his  own  risk  for  a  reasonable  time,  to  enable  the  con- 
signee or  his  assigns  to  come  and  fetch  them  ;  and  that 
the  lighterman  is  not  released  from  his  responsibility 
until  he  iias  obtained  a  receipt  for  the  goods  upon  their 
delivery  to  the  consignee. 

Gelatine  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Gdlert,  T^im,  Germ.)  is 
an  animal  product  which  is  never  found  in  the  hu- 
mors, i)ut  it  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  with  water 
the  soft  and  solid  parts  ;  as  the  muscles,  the  skin,  the 
cartilages,  bones,  ligaments,  tendons,  and  membranes. 
Isinglass  consists  almost  entirelj'  of  gelatine.  This 
substance  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  the  solu- 
tion forms  a  tremulous  mass  of  jelly  when  it  cools. 
Cold  water  has  little  action  upon  gelatine.  Alcohol 
and  tannin  (tannic  acid,  see  Gam^nlts)  precipitate 
gelatine  from  its  solution  ;  the  former  by  abstract- 
ing the  water,  the  latter  by  combining  witli  the  sub- 
stance itself  into  an  insoluble  compound,  of  the  nature 
of  leather.  No  other  acid  except  the  tannic,  and  no 
alkali,  possesses  the  property  of  precipitating  gelatine. 
But  chlorine  and  certain  salts  render  its  solution  more 
or  less  turbid  ;  as  the  nitrate  and  bichloride  of  mercury, 
the  proto-chloride  of  tin,  and  a  few  others.  Sulphu- 
ric acid  converts  a  solution  of  gelatine  at  a  boiling  heat 
into  sugar.  Gelatine  consists  of  carbon,  47 'SS  ;  hydro- 
gen, 7-91 ;  oxygen,  27-21. 

Gelatine  Casts. — The  beautiful  may  often  be  cre- 
ated out  of  mere  refuse  ;  an  example  of  this  is  aflForded 
by  the  articles  now  made  of  gelatine.  The  French 
show  peculiar  tact  in  procuring  gelatine  from  the  waste 
remnants  of  the  skins,  bones,  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
other  gelatinous  tissues  of  animals.  The  well-ordered 
abattoirs  of  Paris  and  other  large  towns,  afford  facili- 
ties which  we  do  not  possess,  for  the  economical  ap- 
plication of  all  the  waste  parts  of  the  slaughtered 
animals.  M.  Grenet  has  been  the  first  to  fabricate, 
on  a  large  scale,  out  of  various  residues  of  animal 
bodies,  beautiful  and  diversified  products  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  of  the  more  costly  material  isin- 
glass. He  produces  difl^crent  kinds  of  gelatine,  in 
thin  sheets  ;  pure  and  white  films  cut  into  threads  for 
the  use  of  the  confectioner;  very  thin,  white,  and 
transparent  sheets,  called  "  papier  glace,"  or  ice-pa- 
per, for  copying  drawings :  dyed,  gilt,  and  silvered 
gelatine  sheets,  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  artificial 
flowers  and  to  the  production  of  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  ornamented  articles  ;  and  sheets  embossed  or 
stamped  with  elegant  patterns.  The  gelatine  is  used, 
too,  as  a  material  in  the  dressing  of  stuflf  goods,  and 
also  as  a  refining  ingredient  in  the  clarification  of  wine. 

Gem  (Lat.  gemma),  in  sculpture,  a  precious  stone, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  sculpture.  The  practice  of 
car\-ing  gems  is  of  remote  antiquity,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  were  able  to  cut  the  diamond 
or  use  the  emerald  and  topaz  for  sculptural  purposes. 
The  stones  usually  selected  are  rock-crystal  of  diflFer- 
ent  colors,  jasper,  chalcedony,  onyx,  cornelian,  and 
blood-stone.  Among  the  Greeks  the  art  was  carried 
to  great  perfection  ;  but  having  fallen  with  the  other 
arts  into  disuse,  its  revival  was  effected  in  Italy  in  the 
15th  centurj-,  and  modem  masters  have  more  than  ri- 
valed some  of  the  ancient  productions. 

Geneva  (Du.  Gcnever ;  Fr.  Genierre ;  Ger.  Gaud, 
Genever  ;  It.  Actpia  di  Ginepro  ;  hzt.  Junij^era  aqua  ; 
Sp.  Agtia  de  Encbro),  a  spirit  obtained  by  distillation 
from  grain,  rectified  with  the  addition  of  juniper  ber- 
ries. The  latter  gives  to  the  spirit  that  peculiar  fla- 
vor by  which  it  is  distinguished,  and  are  also  said  to 
render  it  diuretic.  Geneva  is  a  corruption  of  genii^rrt, 
the  French  term  for  the  juniper  berrj-.  By  far  the 
best  geneva  is  made  in  Holland,  where  its  manufacture 
is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  distilleries 
of  Schiedam  have  long  been  famous,  and  are  at  pres- 
ent in  a  verv-  prosperous  condition.  Schiedam  geneva 
is  made  solely  of  spirit  obtained  from  rje  and  barley, 
i  flavored  with  juniper  berries.     It  becomes  milder,  and 
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acquires,  as  it  gets  old,  an  oilj-  flavor  disliked  lij-  Hol- 
landers ;  hence  nearl)'  the  whole  of  the  "  Schiedam" 
is  exported,  principally  to  the  East  Indies.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  100  distilleries  in  Schiedam, 
200  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  and  not  more  than 
40  in  Belgium.  The  entire  annual  produce  of  the 
distillery  in  Holland  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  anlters, 
or  20,500,000  wine  gallons,  of  which  about  two  thirds 
are  exported. — Cloet,  Description  Geographique  des 
Pays  £as,  p.  32. 

Genoa,  a  maritime  cit}'  of  Italj-,  once  the  capital 
of  the  famous  republic  of  that  name,  now  of  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
tensive gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name  ;  the  light- 
house being  in  lat.  44°  24'  18"  N.,  long.  8°  54'  24" 
E.  Population  in  1848, 100,382.  Genoa  is  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  Europe,  and  noted  as  the  birth-place  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  in  the  3^ear  1441.  In  general, 
the  streets  are  inconveniently  narrow  ;  but  some  of 
the  principal  ones  are  moderately  wide,  and  consist 
almost  entirely  of  public  buildings  and  private  palaces 
erected  during  the  period  of  her  prosperity.  Being 
built  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea- 
tre, the  appearance  of  the  town  from  tlie  sea  is  most 
magnificent,  and  justifies  the  epithet  given  to  her  of 
"  la  superha." 

Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Ligueres,  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans,  115  B.C.,  and  underwent  the 
revolutions  of  the  Roman  empire  till  A.D.  950.  The 
Genoese  revolt  against  their  count,  choose  a  doge  and 
other  magistrates  from  among  their  nobilitj',  and  be- 
came an  aristocratic  republic,  1030  to  1034.  Several 
revolutions  occurred  up  to  1528,  when  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Doria  rescued  his  country  from  the  domin- 
ion of  foreign  poAvers.  Bombarded  by  the  French 
in  1684,  and  by  the  British  in  1G88  and  1745. 
Genoa  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  December  8th, 
1746  ;  but  their  oppression  of  the  people  was  such, 
that  the  latter  suddenly  rose  and  expelled  their  con- 
querors, who  again  besieged  the  citj'  the  next  j'ear, 
August  17,  without  effect.  Genoa  lost  Corsica,  1730. 
The  celebrated  bank  failed  1750.  The  city  sustained 
a  siege  by  a  British  fleet  and  Austrian  annj''';  until 
literally  starved,  and  was  evacuated  hy  capitulation, 
May,  1800  ;  but  it  was  surrendered  to  the  French  soon 
after  their  victory  at  Marengo.  The  Ligurian  repub- 
lic was  founded  upon  that  of  Genoa,  in  1801,  and  the 
doge  solemnly  invested,  August  10,  1802.  Genoa  was 
annexed  to  the  French  empire.  May  25,  1805.  It  sur- 
rendered to  the  combined  English  and  Sicilian  armj', 
April  18,  1814 ;  and  was  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  1816.  Insurrection  against  Victor  Em- 
manuel, April  1st ;  subdued,  April  11,  1849. 

Port. — The  harbor  is  semicircular,  the  diameter 
being  about  1000  fathoms.  It  is  artificial,  being 
formed  by  two  gigantic  moles  having  opposite  direc- 
tions. That  on  the  east  side,  called  the  old  mole  (riiolo 
vecchio),  projects  from  the  centre  of  the  city  west  by 
south.  It  is  about  260  fathoms  in  length,  and  has  a 
battery  near  its  middle.  The  new  mole  (molo  iiuovo'), 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  port,  adjoins  the  southern 
extremity  of  tlie  suburb  of  St.  Pietro  d'Arena,  project- 
ing about  210  fathoms  from  the  shore  in  an  E.S.E. 
direction.  The  mole  heads  bear  from  each  other  N.E. 
by  E.  and  S.W.  bj^  AV.,  the  distance  between  them, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  being  about  .350 
fathoms.  The  light-house  is  without  tlie  port,  on  the 
west  side,  near  the  extremitj'  of  a  point  of  laml,  and 
contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the  new  mole.  It  is  a  lofty 
square  tower  ;  and  as  it  stands  on  a  high  rock,  and  is 
painted  white,  it  is  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  great 
distance.  There  is  also  a  harbor  light  at  the  extrem- 
itj-  of  the  new  mole.  There  is  no  difHculty  in  enter- 
ing the  harbor;  the  ground  is  clean,  and  there  is 
plentj'  of  water,  particularly  on  the  side  next  the  new 
nuile  ;  care,  however,  must  betaken,  in  coming  from 
the  west,  to  give  the  light-house  point  a  good  ofling. 


Moderate-sized  merchantmen  commonly  anchor  inside 
the  old  mole  contiguous  to  the  porta  franco,  or  bonded- 
warehouses,  having  a  hawser  made  fast  to  the  mole, 
and  an  anchor  ahead.  Men-of-war,  and  the  largest 
class  of  merchantmen  may  anchor  inside  the  new 
mole,  but  they  must  not  come  too  near  the  shore. 
Ships  sometimes  anchor  without  the  harbor  in  from 
10  to  25  fathoms,  the  light-house  bearing  N.  |-  W. ; 
distant  2  or  3  miles.  The  south  west-wind  occasions 
a  heavj'  swell,  but  the  bottom  is  claj-,  and  holds  well. 
Within  the  town  are  two  rather  shallow  basins  de- 
signed for  galleys  and  small  trading-vessels.  There 
is  also  an  arsenal. 

Money. — Accounts  were  formerly  kept  at  Genoa  in 
lire  or  20  soldi,  each  soldo  containing  12  denari,  and 
money  was  divided  into  banco  andifuori  di  banco.  But 
since  the  1st  of  Januar}',  1827,  the  ancient  method  of 
reckoning  has  ceased,  and  accounts  are  now  kept  in 
lire  Italiane,  divided  into  cents.  The  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  the  new  coins  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
France  ;  so  that  the  par  of  exchange=25*20  lire  per  £1, 
if  estimated  in  silver  at  5s.  2d.  an  oz.,  and  25'54,  if  es- 
timated in  silver  at  5s.  an  oz.  6  old  lire  di  banco  are 
equal  to  5  new  lire  verj'  nearly. — Manuel  de  Nelhen- 
brecher. 

Weights  and  3feasures.- — Those  formerly  in  use  in 
Genoa  are  described  in  the  old  editions  of  M'Cclloch's 
Diet.  In  1847  the  French  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  introduced,  the  only  difference  being 
the  substitution  of  Italian  for  French  names.  Thus, 
the  chilogramma  (kilog.)=2"2  lbs.  avoird.  (50|-  chilog. 
being  very  nearly  equal  to  112  lbs.)  ;  the  libbra  (livre) 
or  pound=i  chilog.=l'l  lb.  avoird.  ;  the  quintale 
centinajo,  or  cwt.=220  lbs.  avoird.  ;  and  the  ettolitro 
(hectolitre),  liquid  measure=22  imp.  galls.  ;  ditto, 
dry  measure=2|-  imp.  bush.  ;  the  meti-o  (metre)= 
39-37  inches,  etc.  A_  barrel  of  oLl=59J  chilog. =14J- 
imp.  galls.  All  tares  of  usage  were  abolished  at  the 
same  time  that  the  French  metrical  system  was  intro- 
duced. 

The  Bank  of  Genoa,  or  of  St.  George,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  banks  of  circulation  and 
deposit  in  Europe.  Until  1746,  when  the  bank  was 
pillaged  by  the  Austrians,  it  was  customary  to  make 
all  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  Genoa  payable  in 
banco  ;  but  since  then  thej'  have  generally  been  made 
pa}'able  in  money  fuori  di  banco.  In  1800,  when  the 
French  were  besieged  in  Genoa  liy  the  Austrians,  they 
took  the  treasure  of  the  bank  to  pay  their  troops.  The 
establishment  has  never  recovered  from  this  blow ; 
some  warehouses,  and  a  part  of  the  town's  revenue, 
were  assigned  to  it,  but  they  yield  a  vorj'-  poor  divi- 
dend. It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
money. 

Trade,  etc. — Genoa  is  the  entrepot  of  a  large  extent 
of  country ;  and  her  commerce,  though  inferior  to 
what  it  once  was,  is  verj^  considerable,  and  has  lat- 
terlj'  been  increasing.  She  is  a  free  port ;  that  is,  a 
port  where  goods  maj'  be  warehoused  and  exported 
free  of  duty.  Tlie  exports  consist  partly  of  the  raw 
products  of  the  adjacent  country,  such  as  olive  oil  (an 
article  of  great  value  and  importance),  rice,  fruits, 
cheese,  rags,  steel,  argol,  etc.  ;  partly  of  tlie  products 
of  her  manufacturing  industrj',  such  as  silks,, damasks, 
and  velvets  (for  the  production  of  which  she  has  been 
long  famous),  thrown  silk,  paper,  soap,  works  in  mar- 
ble, alabaster,  coral,  etc. ;  the  printed  cottons  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  other  products  of  that  country  and  of 
the  western  parts  of  Lombardy,  intended  for  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant ;  and  partly  of  the  various 
foreign  products  brought  by  sea,  and  placed  in  jiorto 
franco.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton 
and  woolen  stuffs  ;  cotton  wool,  mostly  from  Eg}'pt ; 
corn  from  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  and  liarbary  ;  sugar, 
salted  fish,  spices,  coffee,  cochineal,  indigo,  liidcs,  iron, 
and  naval  stores  from  the  Baltic  ;  hardware,  and  tin 
plates  from  England  ;  wool,  tobacco,  lead  (principally 
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from  Spain),  wax,  etc.  Corn,  barilla,  Gallipoli  oil, 
cotton,  valonia,  sponj^e,  galls,  and  other  products  of 
the  countries  adjoining  the  IJIack  Sea,  Sicily,  the  Le- 
vant, etc.,  may  in  general  he  had  here,  though  not  in 
so  great  al)undance  as  at  Leghorn.  The  aliolition  of 
the  various  duties  and  custom-house  fees  formerly 
charged  on  the  transit  of  goods  through  Genoa  and  tlie 
Sardinian  territories,  has  had  a  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  trade  of  this  port,  particularly  as  regards 
the  importation  of  raw  cotton  for  Switzerland  and  Mi- 
lan, as  well  as  of  the  dilTcrent  descriptions  of  colonial 
produce. 
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Account  op  the  principal  Auticles  or  Kxport  from 
Oknoa,  with  their  Prices,  free  on  lioARO,  in  Ital- 
ian AND  English  Money,  5tii  June,  1853.* 


Article!. 


Ipricoa  In  Italian;      Prices  in     I   *^»f'[»'' 
money.        |Engll»h money" *|^|"*  * 


Cheese,  Parmesan.  .50  kil. 
|<."itron,  preserved. ..     " 

Cream  of  Tartar " 

Essences:  lemon J  kll 

bergamot.. ...'... .     " 

'    orange " 

|Gall8:  Turkey,  blue 

I    &  bhie  &  green..  .5f>  kil, 

Gum  Arabic:  picked. i  kil 

In  sorts. 50  kil. 

Hemp:  Bologna.  ..lOO  kil. 

2dandtst " 

cordage,  1st " 

2d " 

Perrara  cordage.       " 
Piedmont,  1st.. .       " 

combed '• 

Linseed,  Sicily  and 

Sardinia " 

Black  !?ea " 

Kgyptiiin " 

[Liquoiice  p.iste,  Ca- 
labria  .50  kil. 

Sicilian " 

Manna,  in  flakes }  kil. 

in  sorts " 

Madder  roots,  Levant    " 

Opium,  Turkey " 

Oil,  Genoa,  super bar. 

Gallipoli 

Tunis 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Paper,Floretta,141b8.  p  10 

reams 

Paper  —  Al    Masso,  p.  10 

17  lbs.  reams 

Quicksilver J  kil 

iKags,  linen,  1st 5i)  kil. 

'^      2d " 

"      3d " 

Rice,  Italian " 

Silks,  raw  Genoa  and 

Piedmont |  kil 

white  and  yellow    " 

Organzins  IS— 20..     " 

20—22..     " 

"  22—26..     " 

Trama,  Ist '• 

"      2d  and  :3d. .     " 

Sowing,  black " 

assorted " 

Waste,  1st  and  2d.     " 
Wools,  viz: 
Morocco,  washed. 50  kil, 

Tunis " 

Tangarock&Odessa  " 
Russia       merinos 

half  washed " 

Bengasi " 

Morocco  unwashed   " 

!    Tunis " 

Grains,  viz.: 
Wlieat. Polish  soft.. boct. 
Galaczand  Bralia..    '• 

Barletta " 

IJomera " 

liard  Tnngarock ...    " 

Marinnoplc >• 

Indian  Corn.  Galacz   " 


170 
1 
T5 

100 

104 
96 
91 
76 
66 

180 

2S 
25 
25 

86 

52 

7 

8 

50 

15 

115 

72 

75 

73 

92 

44 
36 


Livrcs. 
—130 

—  80 

—  0 
50-'  0 
50—  0 
50—    0 

—  0 
50—    2 

—  0 
—108 
—105 

—  98 

—  93 

—  88 

—  0 
—140 

50—  29 

—  26 

—  26 

—  88 

—  53 
50—    0 

—  0 

—  0 

—  0 

—  0 

—  0 

—  76 

—  0 

—  93 

—  47 


0  10      1 

0  0    6  56 

0  0    7  44' 

0  5    8      1 

0  6    5 

0  4    6 


7  5  6 

8  11  0 
3    4  0 

46  12  T 

4.5  19  8 

41  19  4 
39  15  10 

0  9 

2S    6  0 

.59  19  0 

2    4  2 

1  19  8 

1  19  8 


83 
40 
83 
86 
33 
80 
26 
27 
8 

100 
127 
95 

114 
64 
66 
67 


—  74 

25—  0 
90—  0 
25—  0 
20—    0 

—  18 

—  34 

—  41 

—  89 

—  38 

—  84 

—  82 

—  0 

—  0 
50—    6 

—110 
—131 
—102 

—125 

—  76 

—  68 

—  61 

60—17 

—  16 

50—  19 
50—  15 

—  17 
50—    0 

—  12 


3  15 

2    5 

0    6 

0    2 

2    2 

0  11 

S8  8  0 
S5  8  0 
58  4  0 
55  18  0 
71    4    0 

0    8  11 
0    8    2 


3  20 
2  53 
1  86 


0  15  11 

17    8 

1  12  9 
1  11  6 
1  10  6 
1  7  0 
1  15  8 
1  0  10 
117 
0    4    1 


0  0  10  10 
0  1  0  06 
0    0    9  38 

0  0  11  2o' 

0  0  6  27| 

0  0  6  69, 

0  0  6  35, 

2    0    4 

1  16  10 

2  5    2 

1  15    7 

2  16 
1  19  2 
1    9    7 


lb. 


cwt. 
lb. 


cwt. 
ton. 


imp.  qr. 


cwt. 


cwt 
lb. 

252  gal. 


476  shts 


cwt. 


Imp.  qr 


*  From  the  Circular  of  Grants,  Balfour  &  Co.,  Leghorn. 

Gentian  (Ger.  Enzian  ;  Fr.  Gentiane ;  It.  GenziaiM: 
Sp.  JcncKina ;  Rus.  Emian ;  Lat.  Gcntiana\  the  roots 
of  two  ali>ine  plants,  Genliana  lutea  and  Gentiana  pur- 
puna,  found  growing  in  Switzerland  and  Austria,  the 


'  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  North  America.  Those 
I  l(rought  to  this  country  come  from  Germany,  Thev 
are  in  pieces  of  various  lengths  and  thickness,  twisted, 
and  wrinkled  on  the  outside,  and  covered  with  a 
brownish-gray  cuticle.  They  have  no  particular  odor; 
and  the  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  without  being  nause- 
ous.— Thomson's  iJinpenrntr/ry. 

Geodesy  CGr.  yr/,  and  fiaiu,!  divid"),  literally  sig- 
nifies the  flivimm  of  the  earik,  in  which  sense  it  is 
synonymous  with  land-surveying;  but  it  is  usuallv 
emplo3ed  in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  that  part 
of  practical  geometry  which  has  for  its  ol)ject  the  de- 
termination of  the  magnitude  and  figure  either  of  the 
whole  earth,  or  of  any  given  portion  of  its  surface. 
In  this  sense  it  comprehends  all  the  geometrical   or 
trigonometrical  operations  that  are  necessary  for  con- 
structing a  map  of  a  countr}-,  measuring  the  lengths 
of  degrees,   etc.     In   order  to  construct  an  accurate 
map,  or  determine  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a  coun- 
trj-,  it  is  necessary-,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  the 
absolute  distances  between    the    .several    stations    or 
points ;  secondly,  to  determine  the  azimuths  of  the 
lines  thus  measured,  that  is,  their  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  meridian  ;  and  thirdly,  the  differences  of 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  stations.     The  opera- 
tions necessary  for  determining  the  absolute  distances, 
comprehending   the  measurement  of  a  base,  the  ob- 
servation of  angles,  the  computation  of  the  sides  of 
the  triangles,  and  their  reduction  to  the  same  level, 
are  called  the  geodfigtcal  or  geodetical  operations  ;  while 
those  which  are  required  for  determining  the  azimuths 
and  latitudes  are  called  the   astronomical  operations. 
The  determination  of  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth  is  a  problem  of  very  great  importance  to  astron- 
omy and  geography,  and  has  accordingly  at  all  times 
been  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  mathematicians ; 
but  it  is  only  since  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury- that  operations  on  an  adequate  scale  for  its  solu- 
tion have  been  undertaken  in   different  parts  of  the 
world.     For  the  results  of  the  more  important  of  these 
operations,  see  Degree. 

Geography.     The  first  correct  record  we  have  of 
geographical  knowledge  is  from  Homer.    He  describes 
the  shield  of  Achilles  as  representing  the  earth,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea.— Iliad.     He  accurately  describes 
the  countries  of  Greece,  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  site  of  Troy.     The  priests  taught  that  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphos  was  the  centre  of  the  world. 
Anaximander  of  Miletus   was   the    inventer  of  geo- 
graphical maps,  about  568  b.  c.     Ilipparchus  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  geography  to  mathematical  bases  about 
135   B.    c.      It  was   first   brought   to  Europe  bv  the 
Moors  of  Barbary  and  Spain,  about  a.  d.  1201.— Lexg- 
LET.     The  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  the 
important  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern geography.      The  modern  maps  and  charts  were 
introduced  into  England  by  Bartholomew  Columbus 
to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory-  respecting  a  western 
continent,  a.  d.  1189.— Haydn."  The  term  Geography, 
derived  from  two  Greek  words,  yen,  the  earth,  and  ;,)(jo"(j, 
I  write,  signifies  a  deacriptiim  of  the  earth.    The  descrip- 
tion to  which  this  title  is  applied  may  be  more  or  less 
general ;  either  embracing  such  truths  as  only  l>elong 
to  the  earth  considered  as  one  whole,  or  extending  to 
particulars  which  belong  to  and  distinguish  the  sev- 
eral countries  spread  over  its  surface.      In  whichso- 
ever  of  these  two  aspects  the  subject  be  regarded,  a 
vast  field  opens  to  the  view  of  the  observer.      In  order 
to  give  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  requisite  to  consider  it  in  reference  to  its 
motion,  figure,  and  magnitude  ;  in  reference  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  planetarj-  sy.-tem  of  w  hich  it  forms  a 
part  ;  in  reference  to  its  surface,  as  diversified  by  land 
and  sea,  mountiiins  and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers ;  in 
refer,  nee  to  the  materials  which  compose  its  cru.<t,  and 
to  its  internal  structure  ;  iu  reference  to  the  constitution 
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of  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the 
effects  arising  from  the  variations  in  atmospherical 
pressure,  temperature,  and  humiditj'.  Nor  would  it 
be  enough  to  consider  the  earth  onl}'  as  a  mass  of  in- 
ert and  tmorganized  matter ;  it  would  be  necessary 
to  regard  it  in  its  relations  to  vegetable  and  animal 
life  ;  and  to  trace  the  phenomena  which  these,  in  their 
endless  varietj-,  present  in  its  various  divisions  and 
provinces.  It  would  still  further  be  necessar}'  to  view 
it  as  the  abode  of  man  himself,  and  as  modified  by  his 
existence  ;  divided  into  states  and  kingdoms  ;  adorned 
with  cities,  and  all  the  noble  monuments  of  civilized  life. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  picture  which  geography, 
in  the  most  unlimited  meaning  of  the  term,  should 
exhibit  of  the  globe.  To  fill  up  this  picture  in  all  its 
parts,  it  would  evidently  be  necessary'  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  But  the  de- 
scription is  usually  of  a  less  extended  character,  being 
confined  chiefly  to  the  more  obvious  and  striking 
features  of  the  various  regions  and  countries  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  wide  range  which  the  subject  presents,  sev- 
eral divisions  and  subdivisions  are  suggested  by  the 
different  views  in  which  the  earth  maj-  be  considered. 
The  three  following  divisions  are  the  most  important : 

1.  Mathematical  Geography,  which  illustrates,  on 
astronomical  principles,  the  figure,  magnitude,  and  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  teaches  how  to  determine  the  posi- 
tions of  places  on  its  surface  ;  explains  the  construction 
of  globes,  with  their  application  to  the  solution  of 
problems  ;  and  shows  how  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  may,  on  the  principles  of  projection, 
be  delineated  on  a  map  or  chart. 

2.  Physical  Geograjjhy,  which  treats  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  diversified  olijects  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  including  the  atmosphere  In'  which  it  is 
surrounded ;  and  explains  the  causes,  whether  of  a 
chemical  or  mechanical  description,  that  produce  the 
modifications  and  changes  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  them. 

3.  Political,  or  Historical  Geography,  which  describes 
the  earth  as  divided  into  countries,  occupied  by  vari- 
ous nations,  and  improved  \yy  human  art  and  industry. 
It  traces  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  differ- 
ent races  and  tribes  of  mankind,  explaining  their 
social  institutions,  and  ascertaining  the  place  which 
each  occupies  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

From  this  general  arrangement  of  the  subject,  it  is 
evident  that  geography  depends  for  its  rank  as  a  sci- 
ence on  its  intimate  connection  with  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  which,  taking  their  rise  from  investiga- 
tions instituted  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  objects  on  the  earth,  or  connected  with 
it,  furnish  those  accurate  views  which  must  be  obtained 
before  any  thing  like  a  precise  description  can  be  given 
of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  or  of  any  portion  of  it.  With 
regard  to  what  belongs  to  Physical  Geography,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  etc.,  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Encyc.  Brit.  What  belongs  to 
Political  or  Historical  Geography  will  be  found  under 
the  names  of  the  respective  countries.  The  following 
article  will  be  limited  to  a  view  of  the  progress  of  Geo- 
graphical Discover}'. 

Progress  of  Geographical  Discovery. — There  are 
manj'  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  man  which 
connect  him  so  closeh'  with  the  globe  which  he  inhab- 
its, as  to  render  absolutelj'  necessarj'  to  his  existence 
a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot 
where  his  lot  is  cast.  It  is  from  the  earth  that  he 
must  derive  the  means  of  subsistence  and  accommoda- 
tion, the  materials  on  which  his  industry  is  to  be  ex- 
t-rted,  and  those  objects  in  the  exchange  of  which 
commerce  consists.  In  every  stage  of  his  progress, 
therefore,  from  l)arbarism  to  civilization,  he  must  em- 
ploy some  attention  and  observation,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover in  what  respects  the  objects  with  wliicli  he  is 


surrounded  are  qualified  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of 
his  wants,  and  to  his  comfort  and  convenience.  Even 
whUe  he  roams  the  forest  in  the  savage  state,  he  must 
make  himself  acquainted  with  many  circumstances,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  either  to  give  him 
success  in  the  chase,  or  to  direct  him  in  retracing  his 
steps  to  the  place  where  he  has  fixed  his  dwelling. 
But  it  is  not  until  men  have  united  in  society,  and 
that  neighboring  communities  have  begun  to  hold  mu- 
tual intercourse,  that  those  feelings  and  passions  are 
effectually  aroused  which  stimulate  to  the  arduous 
pursuits  of  geographical  discovery.  Commerce  and 
war,  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  usually  ac- 
company them,  have,  without  doubt,  been  among  the 
first  causes  of  geograpliical  research.  In  the  train  of 
these  have  followed  the  workings  of  avarice  and  the 
aims  of  ambition.  As  the  human  mind  has  advanced 
in  its  career  of  improvement,  curiosity,  with  an  en- 
largement of  views  and  desires,  has  been  called  into 
action  ;  and  voyages  have  been  undertaken  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  discovering  new  countries  and  explor- 
ing unknown  seas. 

In  tracing  the  effects  which  these  causes  have  pro- 
duced in  the  gradual  increase  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge, it  will  contribute  to  distinctness  to  keep  in  view 
a  threefold  division,  which  the  subject  naturally  as- 
sumes, namely,  ancient  geography,  extending  from  the 
earliest  period  of  history  down  to  the  time  when,  the 
Roman  empire  having  been  overrun  by  barbarous  na- 
tions from  several  quarters,  Europe  was  overwhelmed 
in  the  darkness  which  preceded  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing;  ihe  geQgra.\i\iY  of  the  middle  ages,  extending  from 
the  revival  of  letters  to  the  fifteenth  centur}',  when 
the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  began  to  lay  a  wider 
foundation  for  the  science  ;  and  modern  geography, 
which  embraces  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  is 
progressively  improving  bj'  the  accessions  which  it  is 
receiving  from  the  labors  and  science  of  modern  travel- 
ers and  navigators. 

The  Phoenicians  are  the  earliest  commercial  people 
of  whose  discoveries  we  have  any  correct  accounts. 
This  people  seem  first  to  have  explored  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Their  navigators  at  length  extended 
their  voyages  through  the  Straits  of  Gades,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  entered  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  visited  the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa. 
In  many  places  to  which  they  resorted  tliey  planted 
colonies  ;  and  sought,  by  instructing  the  inhabitants, 
in  some  measure,  in  their  arts  and  improvements,  to 
open  a  wider  sphere  for  their  commerce.  The  learned 
Bochart,  led  bj'  the  analogy  between  the  Phoenician 
tongue  and  the  oriental  languages,  has  endeavored  to 
follow  tlie  tracks  of  the  Phoenicians,  both  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  those  of  the  Atlantic. 
These  analogies  are  not  always  sure  guides  ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Cadiz  was  originally  a 
Phoenician  colony,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  was 
the  only  one  formed  by  that  enterprising  people. 

The  Arabian  Gulf,  "or  Red  Sea,  oflTered  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians another  field  of  naval  and  commercial  exer- 
tion, to  tlie  improvement  of  which  the  distance  of 
Tjre,  the  emporium  of  their  trade,  was  tlie  only  ob- 
stacle. This  induced  them  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Rhinocrura  or  Rhinocolura,  the  port  in  the 
Mediterranean  nearest  to  the  Red  Sea.  Commodities 
purcliased  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India,  were  landed 
at  P^lah,  the  safest  harbor  in  the  Red  Sea  toward  the 
north  ;  thence  they  were  convej'ed  overland  to  Rhino- 
colura ;  and  being  there  reshipped,  they  were  carried 
to  Tj're,  wlience  they  were  distributed  over  the  world. 

The  wealth  and  i)ower  which  accrued  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians from  their  being  in  the  solo  possession  of  the 
lucrative  trade  of  tlic  East,  incited  the  Jews,  their  neigh- 
bors, under  the  prosperous  n-igns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, to  desire  a  participation  in  its  advantages.  Their 
conquest  of  Idumea,  which  stretches  along  the  Red 
Sea,  put  it  in  the  power  of  Solomon  to  fit  out  a  fleet ; 
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while  his  alliance  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tj're,  enabled 
him  to  command  the  skill  of  the  Phoenicians  for  the 
conducting  of  the  voyage.  Passing  through  the  Straits 
of  Bal)elmandel,  they  carried  on  commerce  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  ;  and  so  distant  were  the  countries  to  which 
they  traded,  that  the  voyage  occupied  no  less  than 
three  years.  Hut  though  the  Jews  thus  for  a  time  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  trade,  yet  the  tendency  of 
their  institutions,  which  were  expressly  designed  to 
preserve  them  a  separate  people,  was  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  the  commercial  spirit  which  their 
monarchs  wislied  to  foster  among  them.  This,  joined 
witli  the  division  of  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Sol- 
omon, proved  fatal  to  their  rising  greatness  as  a  com- 
mercial people,  and  excluded  them  from  ranking  among 
the  nations  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  geographical  knowledge.  It  is  perhaps  impossitde 
to  fix  with  certainty  the  limits  wliich  bounded  the  geo- 
graphical researches  of  the  Phfcnicians,  on  accountof  the 
difficulty  there  is  of  assigning  the  precise  places  marked 
out  by  the  names  then  given  to  the  countries  to  which 
they  trailed.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  voj'- 
age,  and  the  nature  of  the  cargoes  brought  home,  with 
a  few  other  circtmistances  of  the  same  vague  kind,  are 
the  only  particulars  afforded  to  direct  us  in  the  deter- 
mination. Thus,  the  country  of  Ophir,  to  which  the 
Phoenicians  navigated  the  ships  of  Solomon,  must  be 
ascertained  by  the  facts  that  the  voyage  thither  and 
homeward  occupied  three  years,  and  that  the  cargo 
consisted  of  "  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks."  Among  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  position  of  this  distant 
country,  the  most  proi)able  appears  to  be  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  south  as 
Sofala.  To  this  quarter  every  indication  seems  clearly 
to  point ;  and  whatever  objections  may  appear  to  stand 
in  the  way,  in  consideration  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
region,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  these 
admit  of  being  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  voyage,  and  to  the  wealth, 
naval  skill,  and  ample  resources,  at  the  command  of 
the  monarchs  engaged  in  the  traffic. 

The  regions  always  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the 
most  remote  witli  which  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians 
were  acquainted,  are  Tarshish,  Ophir,  the  Isles  Sheba 
and  Dedan,  the  rivers  Gog,  Magog,  and  the  North. 
AVithout  entering  into  any  discussion,  we  may  give 
what  appear  to  be  the  most  probable  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  positions  of  the  countries  to  which  these 
names  were  applied.  Tarshish  is  a  country  from 
which  two  voyages  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  being 
made ;  one  by  the  ^lediterranean,  bringing  iron,  sil- 
ver, lead,  and  tin,  the  produce  of  Spain  and  Britain  ; 
the  other  by  the  Ked  Sea,  bringing  gold,  ivofy  and 
other  productions  of  tropical  Africa.  These  two  voy- 
ages, though  at  first  they  appear  incongruous,  if  sup- 
posed to  be  made  to  the  same  country,  may  be  reconciled 
by  supposing  tliat  Tarshish  is  fundamentallj'  Carthage, 
which  monopolized  almost  entirely  the  commerce  of 
Spain  and  Britain,  and  was  the  medium  through  which 
the  commodities  of  tlie  West  were  distributed  ;  and 
that  the  name  of  this  great  .\friean  metropolis  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
Isles  are  the  wiiole  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  consist- 
ing cither  of  real  islands  or  peninsular  tracts.  Sheba 
ie  the  southern  portion  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Arabia  which  Iwrders  on  the  Ked  Sea  ;  while  Dedan 
lies  upon  the  opposite  coast,  that  borders  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  These  countries  rose  to  commercial  importance 
in  consequence  of  tiie  valuable  commodities  which 
were  imported  into  the  former  from  the  African  coast, 
and  into  the  Latter  from  India.  Thence  arose  the 
traffic  carried  on  by  "the  companies  of  Sheba,"'  or 
caravans,  and  by  "  the  traveling  companies  of  Deda- 
nim."  The  Kiver  was  the  name  always  applied  to  the 
Euphrates.  Gog,  JIagog,  and  the  North,  appear  to  be 
the  high  fable-land  in  the  interior  and  north  of  Asia 


Minor,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Paphlago- 
nia,  regions  in  which  maj'  be  recognized  the  peculiarlj- 
rude  and  formidable  aspect  which  belonged  to  the 
countries  to  which  in  ancient  times  the  names  in  ques- 
tion were  applied.      See  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography,  by 

H.  MCKKAY,  Esq. 

The  Carthaginians,  a  Phoenician  colony,  retained  in 
full  vigor  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  parent  State. 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  divide  with  Tyre 
the  wealth  and  power  which  she  derived  from  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
They  directed  their  efforts  to  the  opposite  quarter,  and 
sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Gades,  pushed  their 
researches  far  beyond  the  bounds  which  had  l>een 
reached  by  the  mother  country  in  this  part  of  the 
globe.  The)'  visited  not  only  all  the  coast  of  Spain,  but 
likewi.se  that  of  (iaul,  and  penetrated  at  length  as  far 
as  the  south-western  coast  of  Britain,  where  they  ob- 
tained tin  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  or  in  traffic  with 
tlie  natives.  Nor  was  it  only  toward  the  northward 
that  they  directed  their  efforts  ;  they  exjilored  also  the 
regions  southward  of  the  Straits,  and  sailing  along  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  almost  as  far  as  the  northern 
tropic,  the)'  planted  colonies,  as  the  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre  had  formerly  done,  with  a  view  to  prepare  the 
natives  for  carrying  on  commercial  intercourse.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  destined  to  conceal  for  ages  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  the  immense  regions 
which  lie  beyond  it.  But  the  Carthaginians  extended 
the  boundarj'  of  navigation  westward  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Canaries. 

The  enlargement  of  views  gradually  generated  by 
this  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  led  at  length  to 
voyages  of  which  discovery  was  the  special  object. 
The  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  of  this  kind  made  bj'  the  ancients.  The  di- 
rection whioh  the  coast  takes  beyond  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ked  Sea  on  the  other,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  peninsula  which  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  sail  round.  This  voyage  was  first  undertaken 
by  the  Egyptians ;  a  people  exceedingly  averse  to 
engage  in  naval  aflfairs,  but  who  at  this  time  were 
ruled  over  by  Necho,  a  monarch  whose  active  spirit 
prompted  him  to  engage  some  Phoenicians  to  descend 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and,  coasting  along  Africa,  to  en- 
deavor to  return  by  the  Straits  of  Gades.  Herodotus 
narrates  in  a  few  words  the  result  of  this  enterprise, 
which  was  undertaken  about  604  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  says,  "the  Phoenicians,  setting 
sail  from  the  Red  Sea,  made  their  way  into  the  south- 
em  sea ;  and  when  autumn  approached  they  drew 
their  vessels  to  land,  sowed  a  crop,  and  waited  until  it 
was  grown  ;  when  they  reaped  it,  and  again  put  to  sea. 
Having  spent  two  years  in  this  manner,  in  the  third 
year  the)'  reached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  returned 
to  Egypt,  reporting  what  does  not  find  belief  with  me, 
but  may  perhaps  with  some  other  person  ;  for  they 
said  that  in  passing  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  t>n  their 
right  hand.  In  this  manner  Libya  was  first  known." 
This  passage  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  among 
the  learned.  But  the  voyage  here  so  brietly  described 
does  not  seem  to  involve  any  impossibility,  notwith- 
standing the  then  infant  state  of  navigation  ;  and  the 
circumstances  whioh  the  historian  objects  to  as  incred- 
ible, is  the  ver)'  point,  which,  from  it^  coincidence 
with  what  we  know  should  have  hapjiened,  renders  the 
stor)'  more  worthy  of  belief. 

Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  according  to  Herodotus, 
gave  a  similar  commission,  about  480  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  to  one  of  his  satraps,  named 
Sataspes,  who,  for  a  heinous  offense,  had  been 
condemned  to  die.  If  successful  in  the  ac»x)raplisb- 
ment  of  this  voyage,  Siitaspes  was  to  escape  a  cruel 
death.  But  the  difficulties  were  too  great  to  be 
surmounted  by  a  navigator  brought  up  amid  the  lux- 
iirv  and  indulijenco  of  tlie  Persian  court.      Having 
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procured  from  Egj-pt  a  vessel  and  crew,  he  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Gades,  entered  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and,  bending  his  course  toward  the  south, 
coasted  the  continent  of  Africa,  until,  after  several 
months,  he  probably  reached  the  coast  of  Sahara. 
The  frightful  and  desolate  shores  along  which  he 
sailed,  and  the  tempestuous  ocean  which  beat  against 
them,  combined  to  fill  his  mind  with  alarm  and  to 
shake  his  resolution.  He  retraced  his  course  to  the 
Straits  ;  and  hoping,  perhaps,  that  the  labors  he  had 
undergone  in  the  partial  accomplishment  of  the  task 
imposed  on  him  would  be  accepted  by  his  roj'al  master 
as  a  sufficient  atonement  for  his  offense,  or  that  the 
offense  itself  might  in  a  great  measure  be  forgotten, 
he  returned  home  and  presented  himself  before  Xerxes. 
The  cause  which  he  assigned  for  the  failure  of  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  mission  was,  that  he  had  encoun- 
tered a  sea  so  full  of  herbage  that  his  passage  was 
completely  obstructed.  This  refason  (the  grounds  of 
which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  though 
it  has  been  alleged  that  obstacles  of  this  description  occur 
in  that  part  of  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  the  Canaries,  and  the  coast  of  Africa) 
appeared  so  ridiculous  to  Xerxes,  that  he  ordered  the 
sentence  of  death  by  crucifixion,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  Sataspes,  to  be  immediately  executed. 

But  the  most  celebrated  voyage  of  antiquitj-  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  discovery  was  the  expedition 
under  Hanno,  fitted  out  bj'  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
of  Carthage,  and  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  with 
a  view  of  attempting  a  complete  survey  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  Of  all  the  voyages  performed  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  this  is  the  onl}^  one  of 
which  we  have  an  authentic  narratiue.  Mercantile 
jealousy  prevented  these  two  great  commercial  states 
from  communicating  to  other  nations  the  knowledge 
which  they  acquired  of  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth  ; 
and  from  this  cause,  when  the  maritime  power  of  the 
former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's  conquest  of 
Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was  overthrown  b}' 
the  Roman  arms,  all  monuments  of  their  great  skill  in 
naval  affairs  appear  in  a  great  measure  to  have  per- 
ished. Even  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno 
(Periplus  Hannonis)  has  been  considered  by  its  learned 
editor,  Mr.  Dodwell,  as  a  spurious  work.  But  the 
arguments  of  M.  de  Montesquieu  and  of  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville appear  fully  to  establish  its  authenticit}', 
which  the  learned  world  now  generally  admit. 

Hanno  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  60  vessels,  so  con- 
structed that,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navi- 
gation, he  could  keep  close  in  with  the  coast.  We  are 
told  that,  in  twelve  days  after  leaving  the  Straits  of 
Gades,  he  reached  the  island  of  Ceme ;  that  proceed- 
ing thence,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  coast, 
he  arrived,  in  17  days,  at  a  bay,  which  he  called  The 
West  Horn.  From  this  he  advanced  to  another  bay, 
which  he  named  The  South  Horn.  The  oV)jects  which 
are  described  as  having  been  seen  by  Hanno  in  his 
progress  belong  to  tropical  Africa.  But  in  attempting 
to  ascertain  the  places  which  he  visited,  or  the  utmost 
distance  which  he  sailed  southward,  much  difficulty 
and  uncertainty'  are  experienced.  Bougainville  sup- 
poses Hanno  to  have  reached  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  and 
contends  that  tliis  limit,  distant  as  it  is,  can  not  be 
regarded  as  be3'ond  what  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  most  skillful  navigator  of 
antiquity.  Major  Rennell  shortens  the  distance  con- 
siderably b}'  conceiving  the  voyage  to  have  been  ex- 
tended no  further  southward  than  Sherbro  Sound,  a 
little  beyond  Sierra  Leone.  He  thus  obtains  the  ad- 
vantage of  avoiding  a  difficult}-  involved  in  the  hy- 
pothesis of  M.  de  Bougainville,  namelj-,  the  supposition 
of  ancient  ships  having  sailed  upward  of  70  geograph- 
ical miles  in  a  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  arguments 
which  support  the  one  hypothesis  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  other. 

According  to  the  views  of  M.  Gosselin,  however, 


the  voj-age  must  be  confined  to  much  narrower  lim- 
its southward  than  even  those  assigned  by  Major 
Rennell.  He  supposes  it  to  have  terminated  about 
the  River  Nun — an  opinion  which  he  supports  by  al- 
leging that,  in  such  a  voyage,  the  progress  must  neces- 
sarilj-  have  been  slow.  The  Carthaginian  navigator 
had  to  encounter  all  the  obstacles  and  dangers  incident 
to  a  course  held  along  a  shore,  and  in  a  sea,  which 
were  equally  unknown.  He  must  have  found  him- 
self impeded  by  the  requisite  examination  of  every 
part  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  hy  the  many  precautions 
which  the  safet}'  of  the  fleet  under  his  command  must 
have  rendered  constantly  necessarj'.  With  regard  to 
the  circumstances  given  in  the  narrative  which  appear 
to  point  to  tropical  Africa,  M.  Gosselin  supposes  that 
the  same  aspect  of  life  and  nature  may,  at  that  dis- 
tant period,  have  belonged  to  Morocco,  then  thinly 
peopled  by  the  rude  native  tribes,  which  is  now  spe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  more  southern  regions. 

Amid  such  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  learned, 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  in  reference  to  a  subject  beset 
with  so  many  difficulties.  If  we  assume  either  of  the 
more  remote  distances  assigned  for  the  termination  of 
the  voyage,  Ceme  must  be  identified  with  the  isle  of 
Arguin ;  and,  on  Major  Rennell's  hj-pothesis,  the  Gulfs 
of  Bissago  and  Sherbro  present  those  numerous  islands 
described  bj-  Hanno,  to  which  there  are  no  islands  cor- 
responding on  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  most  limited  distance  seems 
preferable,  if  we  admit  that  part  of  M.  Gosselin's  hy- 
pothesis which  assigns  to  Morocco  features  of  man  and 
of  nature  that  are  usuallj"  held  to  be  characteristic  of 
tropical  Africa. 

The  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  an  enterprise 
which  in  ancient  times  not  only  called  forth  the  naval 
efforts  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  States,  but  which 
also  awakened  the  ambition  of  private  adventurers. 
Eudoxus,  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  being  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Alexandria,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  naval  enterprise 
and  geographical  knowledge,  his  ardent  mind,  natu- 
rally biased  to  these  pursuits,  was  aroused  to  action 
))}■  the  spirit  wliich  prevailed  in  that  city.  He  began 
his  career  under  the  auspices  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
the  reigning  Egyptian  monarch,  who  fitted  out  a  fleet, 
and  placed  it  under  his  command.  According  to  the 
destination  assigned  him,  Eudoxus  descended  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  proceeded  probably  as  far  as  the 
southern  shore  of  Arabia.  Thence  he  appears  to  have 
returned  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  aromatics  and  precious  stones.  But  of  this 
wealth  he  appears  to  have  been  deprived  by  Euergetes. 
After  the  death  of  this  monarch,  which  in  a  short  time 
took  place,  his  widow  Cleopatra  sent  Eudoxus  on 
another  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  driven 
by  unfavorable  winds  on  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  where 
he  was  kindlj'  received  b}-  the  inhabitants,  and  carried 
on  with  them  an  advantageous  traffic.  After  other 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  was  induced  by  circum- 
stances which  occurred  in  his  adventurous  life  to  leave 
the  court  of  Egypt,  and  repair  to  the  commercial  city 
of  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  and  there  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  African  discovery.  At  Massilia 
(Jlarseilles),  and  other  maritime  places  which  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  Cadiz,  he  took  care  to  make 
known  his  views  and  liopes  of  success,  and  to  invite 
all  who  were  actuated  by  any  spirit  of  enterprise  to 
accompany  him.  He  succeeded  in  fitting  out  a  ship 
and  two  large  boats,  on  board  of  which  he  carried  not 
onlj'  goods  and  provisions,  but  artisans,  medical  men, 
and  even  players  on  musical  instruments.  This  was 
no  doubt  proceeding  on  a  magnificent  scale  ;  but  his 
crew  was  ill  calculated  to  second  his  l)old  undertaking. 
To  avoid  the  danger  of  stranding,  Eudoxus  was  anxious 
to  keep  the  open  sea.  His  companions,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  swell,  forced  him  to  adopt  the  usual 
mode  then  followed  of  sailing  along  the  shore — a 
measure  which  led  to  the  disaster  which  he  had  antici- 
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pated.  With  one  vessel  of  a  lighter  construction,  on 
board  of  which  was  put  the  more  valuable  part  of  the 
cargo,  I'^udoxus  pursued  his  voyage  until  he  reached  a 
part  of  the  coast  inlialiitcd  bj'  a  race  of  people  that 
appeared  to  him  to  speak  the  same  language  with 
those  wliom  he  had  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
continent.  ■(  udging  from  this  circumstance  that  he  had 
ascertained  the  main  oliject  of  his  voyage,  he  returned 
and  endeavored  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Bocchus, 
king  of  Mauritania.  Suspecting,  however,  treachery 
on  the  part  of  tliat  monarch,  he  again  had  recourse  to 
Spain.  Here  he  was  again  successful  in  equipping 
another  expedition,  consisting  of  one  large  vessel  titted 
for  the  open  sea,  and  another  of  smaller  size  for  the 
examination  of  the  coa.st.  This  was  a  judicious  prepa- 
ration for  the  accomplishment  of  tiie  ol)ject  in  view  ; 
l)Ut  with  regard  to  tlie  issue  of  the  voyage  no  accounts 
of  an}'  authority  have  been  preserved. 

Such  are  tiie  leading  circumstances  connected  with 
the  voyages  of  Eudo.xus,  which  are  narrated  by 
Strabo ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  skepticism  and 
severe  criticisms  of  that  geographer,  there  is  really 
nothing  to  which  the  candid  reader  can  reasonably 
refuse  his  belief.  Prejudices,  founded,  for  the  most 
part,  on  his  own  want  of  information,  led  Strabo  to 
treat  likewise  as  fabulous  the  relation  of  the  only 
ancient  voj'age  having  Europe,  and  more  particularly 
the  British  isles,  for  its  object,  of  which  we  have  anj- 
detailed  account. 

Pj'theas,  a  iMassilian  navigator,  undertook  an  expe- 
dition about  320  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
steered  northward  ;  and  after  examining  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  he  sailed  round  the  island  of  Albion  ; 
and,  stretching  still  further  to  the  north,  he  discovered 
an  island,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients.  What 
island  this  was,  the  learned  are  not  agreed.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  l)e  the  modern  Iceland ;  but  this 
implies  too  great  an  extent  of  ojten  sea  for  an  ancient 
navigator  to  traverse ;  and  besides,  six  days,  the  pe- 
riod during  which  he  is  said  to  have  navigated  to  the 
northward  of  Albion  before  he  made  his  discover}',  is 
too  short  a  time  to  admit  of  his  reaching  Iceland. 
Others,  among  whom  is  >Ialte-Brun,  have  considered 
Jutland  as  Ultima  Thule.  But  it  should  be  kept  in 
view  that  Pytheas  unifonnly  regarded  Thule  as  Brit- 
ish, a  character  which  he  could  scarcely  conceive  to 
belong  to  Jutland,  seeing  he  could  have  reached  that 
peninsula  only  by  a  long  course  along  the  coasts  of 
Germany,  which  must  have  impressed  on  his  mind  the 
idea  that  he  had  left  far  behind  him  every  thing  be- 
longing to  Britain.  On  the  whole,  Shetland  seems 
best  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  ancient  Thule,  and 
suits  well  with  the  appellation  which  Pytheas  gives  it, 
when  he  expresslj'  calls  it  the  "  furthest  of  the  Brit- 
ains." 

Strabo  endeavors  to  throw  discredit  on  the  state- 
ments of  Pytheas,  by  starting  objections  long  known 
to  be  of  the  most  groundless  description  ;  and  it  is  an 
advantage  which  the  traveler  and  navigator  possess 
who  describe  faithfully  the  grand  features  of  nature, 
that,  however  prejudice  may  dim  their  reputation  for 
a  time,  yet  will  their  accuracy  as  well  as  veracity  at 
length,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  appear,  and  j 
secure  for  tliem  the  respect  and  applause  of  mankind. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  describ-  | 
ing  what  he  saw  beyond  his  Ultima  Thule,  the  state- 
ment given  by  Pytheas,  as  reported  bj'  Strabo,  as- 
sumes a  soniewliat  fabulous  character.  He  asserted, 
it  seems,  that  beyond  Thule  there  commenced  what 
was  neither  earth,  sea.  nor  air,  but  a  confused  blend- 
ing of  all  the  three.  But  even  here  some  allowance 
is  to  bo  made  for  the  workings  of  imagination  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  a  readiness,  not  un- 
natural, to  believe  reports  which  represented  him  to 
have  reached  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe.  If 
his  language  is  not  too  literally  interpreted,  it  will  be 
found  to  convey  a  strongly  tigurative,  but  not  alto- 


gether imperfect,  description  of  the  state  of  the  sea 
and  sky  in  those  climes,  which  have  been  so  little 
favored  by  nature. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  making 
known  the  East,  enlarged  the  bounds  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Though  the  course  of  his  expedition  was 
for  the  most  part  by  land,  his  mind  was  equally  intent 
on  commerce  and  maritime  discovery.  Checked  as  he 
had  so  long  been  in  the  career  of  his  victories  by  the 
opposition  and  efforts  of  tiie  republic  of  Tyre,  he  had 
an  opportunity  aft"orded  him  of  observing  the  vast 
resources  of  a  maritime  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  the  immense  wealth 
to  be  derived  from  commerce,  especially  from  that 
carried  on  with  India,  which  he  found  to  l^e  wholly  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  Tyrians.  With  a  view  to  secure  this 
commerce,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Egy])t,  he  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  thus 
established  for  it  a  station  preferable  in  many  respects 
to  Tyre.  After  his  final  victor}-  over  the  Persians, 
his  march  in  pursuit  of  Bessus,  who  had  carried  off 
Darius  into  Bactriana,  often  led  him  near  to  India, 
and  among  peojile  accustomed  to  much  intercourse 
with  it,  from  whom  he  learned  many  things  concerning 
the  state  of  the  country,  that  served  so  to  confirm  and 
inflame  a  desire  which  he  had  long  cherished,  of  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  those  regions,  that  he  was 
induced  to  conduct  his  army  from  Bactria,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invasion,  across  that  ridge  of  mountains  v.-hich 
form  the  northern  Ijarrier  of  India.  After  passing  the 
Indus,  Alexander  directed  his  march  to  the  Ganges, 
which,  from  the  accounts  he  heard  of  it,  and  of  the 
countries  tlirough  which  it  flows,  he  was  eager  to 
reach.  The  route  which  he  found  it  necessar}-  to  fol- 
low, in  consequence  of  being  successively  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  various  native  princes,  led  him  through 
one  of  the  richest  and  best-peopled  countries  in  India, 
now  called  Punjab.  In  his  ultimate  object,  however, 
he  failed.  His  march  being  performed  during  the 
rainy  season,  his  troops  had  already  suffered  so  much, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  in  which  he 
possessed  all  those  qualities  that  secure  an  ascendancy 
over  tlie  minds  of  soldiers,  he  was  unable  to  persuade 
them  to  advance  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis, 
the  modern  Beyah,  which  was  accordingly  the  utmost 
limit  of  Alexander's  progress  in  India. 

By  this  expedition,  Alexander  first  opened  the 
knowledge  of  India  to  the  people  of  Europe  ;  and  as 
he  was  accompanied,  wherever  he  went,  by  skillfol 
surveyors,  Diognetes  and  Baeton,  who  measured  the 
length  and  determined  the  direction  of  every  ronte 
taken  by  the  army,  he  furnished  a  survey  of  an  exten- 
sive district  of  it,  more  accurate  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  short  time  he  remained  in  that 
country.  The  memoirs  drawn  up  Ijy  his  officers  like- 
wise afforded  to  Europeans  their  first  authentic  in- 
formation respecting  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  produc- 
tions, and  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

Though  Alexander  did  not  penetrate  to  the  Ganges, 
his  expedition  prepared  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  magnificent  stream.  For  soon  after,  Seleucus, 
one  of  his  successors,  sent  Megasthenes  as  his  embas- 
sador to  Palibothra,  the  capital  of  a  powerful  nation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  site  of  Palibothra 
was  probably  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  modem  city  of 
Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Iliver  Jumna  with 
the  Ganges.  This  embassy  brought  new  and  opulent 
provinces  of  India  into  view,  an  acquaintance  with 
which  .-ierved  to  raise  still  higher  the  idea  generally 
entertained  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
country. 

The  island  Taprobane,  so  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients, which  appears,  notwithstanding  some  great  mis- 
takes with  respect  both  to  its  extent  and  position,  to  be 
the  modern  Ceylon,  seems  not  to  have  I'een  known  in 
Europe  even  by  name  before  the  age  of  Alexander.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  enlightened  and  active 
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curiosity  -with  which  he  explored  every  country  which 
he  subdued  or  visited,  some  knowledge  of  it  was  at 
length  obtained ;  and,  after  his  time,  it  is  mentioned 
by  almost  everj^  ancient  geographer.  "While  Alexan- 
der was  attempting  to  penetrate  into  India,  a  numerous 
fleet  was  assembled  by  offic«rs  Avliom  he  had  left  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  the  modem  Behat  or  Chelum, 
with  orders  to  build  and  collect  as  manj'  ships  as  they 
could.  The  destination  of  this  fleet  was  to  sail  down 
the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  and  from  its  mouth  to  proceed 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  a  view  of  opening  a  com- 
munication between  India  and  the  centre  of  his  do- 
minions. 

When  Alexander  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hydas- 
pes  on  his  return,  he  committed  the  conduct  of  this 
expedition  to  Xearchus.  The  voyage  down  the  Indus 
derived  splendor  from  the  greatness  and  magnificence 
of  the  armament,  which  consisted  of  an  armj'  of  120,000 
men,  and  200  elephants,  and  of  af  fleet  of  nearly  2000 
vessels.  Alexander  himself  accompanied  Xearchus  in 
his  navigation  do'wn  the  river,  witli  one  third  of  the 
troops  on  board  ;  while  the  remainder,  in  two  divisions, 
one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  river, 
accompanied  them  in  their  progress.  Having  reached 
the  ocean  after  the  lapse  of  nine  months,  Alexander 
left  Nearchus  and  his  crew  to  pursue  their  voyage,  and 
conducted  his  army  back  by  land  to  Persia.  A  coast- 
ing voj^age  of  seven  months  brought  Xearchus,  with 
the  fleet,  in  safet}',  up  the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  that  the 
Greeks  witnessed  for  the  first  time,  and  that  with  as- 
tonishment and  terror,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea ;  a 
phenomenon  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  which  their  navigation  had  formerl}'  been  confined. 
In  the  progress  of  the  voyage  they  were  also  struck 
with  surprise  on  observing  phenomena  belonging  to 
the  midsummer  of  the  tropics.  At  noon  objects  were 
observed  to  project  no  shadows,  or  to  project  small 
shadows  declining  to  the  south.  Their  attention  was 
still  further  attracted  by  the  new  appearance  of  the 
sky.  Stars  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
high  in  the  heavens  were  now  seen  near  the  horizon. 
Some  stars  to  the  north  disappeared,  while  other  stars 
formerly  invisible  were  seen  in  the  south. 

The  opening  of  a  communication  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  was  with  Alexander  another 
great  object  of  ambition.  But  though  with  this  view 
he  seems  to  have  sent  expeditions  down  both  seas, 
he  failed  in  his  attempts  to  accomplish  this  project. 
Among  the  Romans,  navigation  and  commerce,  the 
handmaids  of  geographical  science,  were  never  made 
objects  of  pursuit,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  found 
to  be  necessarj'  to  forward  their  schemes  of  imiversal 
dominion.  Their  conquests  opened  indeed  the  West, 
as  those  of  Alexander  had  made  known  the  East ;  and 
it  might  be  truly  said  of  that  great  people,  that  as  they 
were  the  conquerors,  so  thej'  were  the  survej'ors  of  the 
world.  Ever^-  new  war  produced  a  new  survey  and  itin- 
erar}'  of  the  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  action ; 
80  that  the  materials  of  geography  were  accumulated  by 
every  additional  conquest.  Some  fragments  of  the  itin- 
eraries thus  composed  still  remain.  The  most  mem- 
orable is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Antoninus,  and 
which  may  be  described  as  a  mere  .skeleton  road-book, 
exhibiting  nothing  more  than  the  names  of  places, 
and  their  distances  from  each  other.  The  Jerusalem 
itinerarj',  which  details  minutely  the  route  from 
Bordeaux  to  that  holy  city,  is  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. 

A  more  remarkable  monument,  however,  is  the 
I'eutingerian  Table,  which  forms  a  map  of  the  world, 
constructed  on  the  most  singular  principles.  The  map 
is  twenty  feet  long  and  onlj'  one  foot  broad,  so  tliat  we 
can  easily  conceive  how  incorrectly  the  proportion  of 
the  different  parts  is  exhibited.  Along  the  high  road 
which  traverses  the  Roman  empire  in  tlic  general 
direction  of  east  and  west,  objects  arc  minutely  and 


accurately  represented ;  but  of  those  objects  which  lie 
to  the  north  and  south  of  it,  onlj'  some  general  notion 
is  conveyed.  The  Peutingerian  Table  serves  as  a 
specimen  of  what  are  called  Itinera  Picia,  the  "  paint- 
ed roads"  of  the  ancients,  intended  for  the  clearer 
direction  of  the  march  of  their  armies. 

While  the  Romans  b}^  their  sur^'ej's  contributed 
much  to  increase  the  mass  of  materials  out  of  which 
the  structure  of  geographical  science  was  to  be  reared, 
thej'  never  attempted  tliemselves  to  combine  these 
materials  into  one  harmonious  system.  They  imbibed 
in  no  degree  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  great  mari- 
time States  of  the  ancient  world,  Carthage,  Greece, 
and  Egypt,  which  their  valor  and  discipline  obliged  to 
submit  to  their  dominion.  But  while  the  trade  of  the 
conquered  countries  continued  to  be  carried  on  through 
nearly  the  former  channels  after  they  were  reduced  to 
the  form  of  Roman  provinces,  the  wealth  accumulated 
in  the  capital  of  the  world  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for 
luxuries  of  every  description.  This,  combined  with 
the  comparative  peace  and  security  which  for  a  long 
time  prevailed  after  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  gave  new  vigor  to  commercial  enter- 
prise. Alexandria  continued  the  great  centre  of  naval 
affairs.  Obstacles  which  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
were  deemed  msurmountable,  were  completely  over- 
come. Trade  with  India  through  Egj'pt  acquired  new 
energy,  and  was  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent.  Con- 
tinued intercourse  with  the  shores  of  India  at  length 
made  known  to  navigators  the  periodical  winds  which 
prevail  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  these,  pilots  were  emboldened  to  abandon  the  slow 
and  dangerous  course  along  the  coasts,  and  to  make 
the  open  sea  their  highway.  This  course  was  from 
Ocelis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  to  Xelkunda 
(Nelisuram),  on  thcAvestem  shores  of  the  Indian  conti- 
nent (the  coast  of  Malabar),  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  ancient  navigation  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  extensive  regions  which  stretch  be- 
3'ond  this  to  the  east  were  very  imperfectlj'  known  by 
the  reports  obtained  from  a  few  adventurers  who  vis- 
ited them  by  land. 

If  we  now  bring  into  one  view  the  amount  of  in- 
formation possessed  by  the  ancients  respecting  the 
haljitable  globe,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  extremely 
limited.  It  was  at  those  places  on  the  earth  where  the 
human  mind  displayed  greatest  activity  and  enterprise 
that  this  knowledge  was  naturally  accumulated.  Pro- 
ceeding from  these  stations,  the  boundarj'  which  sepa- 
rated the  known  from  the  unknown  part  of  the  world 
was  graduallj-  enlarged  ;  Ijut  the  regions  comprehended 
within  it  constituted  still  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole.  In  Europe  the  extensive  provinces  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Germany  were  but  little  known,  while  the 
Avhole  of  that  vast  territor)'  which  now  forms  the 
countries  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  and 
Russia,  was  buried  in  tlie  deepest  obscurity.  The  in- 
hospitable and  dreary  climes  within  the  arctic  circle 
were  yet  unexplored.  In  Africa,  little  was  known  be- 
yond the  countries  stretching  along  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  those  bordering  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  In  Asia,  the  rich  and  fertile  countries 
beyond  the  Ganges,  whence  the  commerce  of  modern 
times  has  drawn  the  most  valuable  commodities  for  the 
comfort  and  embellishment  of  civilized  society,  were 
known,  if  known  at  all,  only  bj-  the  most  vague  and 
uncertain  report.  The  immense  regions  on  the  north 
occupied  by  the  wandering  tribes  called  in  ancient 
times  bj'  the  general  names  of  Sarmatians  or  Scy- 
thians, and  which  are  now  inhal)ited  by  various  tribes 
of  Tartars,  and  liy  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Russia,  seem 
never  to  have  been  j)enetrated.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
fertile  and  populous  regions  within  the  torrid  zone 
were  iuiagined  to  be  uninhabitable  ;  and  we  have  am- 
ple proof  that  the  geography  of  the  ancients  was  very 
imperfect. 

Ilaving  thus  far  given  a  succinct  view  of  the  pro- 
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gressive  stops  by  which  the  earth's  surface,  considered 
merely  as  tracts  of  territory  inhabited  by  men,  gradu- 
allj-  became  known,  it  will  be  proper  next  to  trace 
brief!}'  the  advances  made  toward  arranfifinf^  into  a  sys- 
tematic form  the  materials  accumulated.  Science  re- 
quired that  the  relative  positions  of  places,  with  their 
distances  from  each  other,  should  be  ascertained  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  fixed  principles  on  which 
the  whole,  or  any  portion,  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
might  be  represented  or  delineated  with  due  regard  to 
its  figure  and  dimensions. 

Tlic  first  rude  attempt  made  b}'  the  early  geogra- 
phers to  determine  tlie  position  of  places  appears  to 
have  depended  on  the  division  of  the  earth  into  cli- 
mates, distinguished  by  the  s])ecics  of  animals  and 
plants  produced  in  each.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the 
negro,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  elephant,  suggested  to 
them  the  line  of  division  where  the  torrid  zone  began 
toward  the  north,  and  ended  toward  the  south.  But 
instead  of  this  verj'  vague  method,  another  was  soon 
adopted,  which  consisted  in  oljserv^ing  at  places  the 
length  of  the  longest  and  shortest  day.  This  was  de- 
termined with  some  accuracy  by  means  of  a  r/nomon,  a 
method  of  observation  much  used  by  the  ancients.  An 
upright  pillar  of  a  known  height  being  erected  on  a 
level  pavement,  bj'  observing  the  lengths  of  the  me- 
ridian shadows,  the^'were  enalded  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  sun  from  tropic  to  tropic.  The  most  ancient  ob- 
servation with  the  gnomon  which  we  meet  with  is  that 
of  Pytheas,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Py- 
theas  observed  at  the  summer  solstice  at  ^Marseilles, 
that  the  length  of  tlie  meridian  shadow  was  to  the 
height  of  the  gnomon  as  213i-  to  GOO ;  an  observation 
which  makes  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at 
Marseilles  on  that  day  70°  27'.  The  merit  of  the 
invention  of  the  gnomon  in  Greece  is  ascribed  to  the 
astronomical  school  of  Miletus,  and  particularh-  to 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  this  method  of  observation 
was  originally  invented  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  that 
Thales,  who  traveled  into  Egypt,  carried  thence  the 
knowledge  of  it  into  Greece.  It  has  even  been  con- 
jectured that  the  Egyptian  pyramids  and  obelisks 
were  intended  for  the  same  purpose  with  the  gnomon  ; 
and,  though  it  would  be  extravagant  to  imagine  that 
this  was  their  sole  use,  this  opinion  appears  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  the  fact  of  their  l)eing  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  four  cardinal  points. 

The  determination  of  the  length  of  the  meridian 
shadow  at  the  solstices  for  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
by  observations  made  with  the  gnomon,  is  important 
as  being  the  first  step  toward  connecting  geography 
with  astronomy ;  and,  when  combined  with  just  con- 
ceptions of  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  leavls,  by 
a  simple  train  of  thought,  to  the  motion  of  latitude  by 
which  the  position  of  a  place  is  fixed  relatively  to 
north  and  south.  Tlie  position  with  regard  to  east  and 
west  is  the  only  other  element  necessary  for  fixing  the 
absolute  situation  of  tlie  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  might  have  been  supposed  not  to  be  more 
than  a  reflecting  mind  could  easily  accomplish,  to  reach 
the  conception  of  both  tliese  elements,  and  to  apply 
them  to  use.  Yet  so  slow  was  the  progress  toward  the 
apprehension  of  the  principles  on  which  an  accurate 
sj'stem  of  geography  might  be  founded,  that  from  the 
days  of  Thales  and  his  immediate  successors,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  there  appears  to  have  been  little  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  geogr:i]>liy,  as  a  science,  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  famous  astronomical  school  of  Alex- 
andria. Pythagoras  had  indeed  maintained  the  true 
system  of  the  world,  by  placing  the  sun  in  the  centre, 
and  giving  the  earth  botli  a  diurnal  and  annual  revo- 
lution ;  liut  this  doctrine  was  so  much  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  promulgated  it,  that  it  was  soon 
lost  sight  of. 

Eratosthenes  was  the  first  who  reduced  geography 


to  a  regular  system,  and  laid  its  founrlations  on  clear 
and  solid  principles.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
Ptolemies,  he  had  access  to  the  materials  collected  by 
Alexander,  his  generals  and  successors,  as  well  as  to 
the  immense  mass  of  documents  accumulated  in  the 
Alexandrian  library.  At  an  early  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  astronomical  science,  the  vulgar  opinion  that 
the  earth  is  a  fiat  surface,  with  the  heavens  resting 
upon  it  as  a  canopj-,  was  rejected  ;  but  it  was  not  at 
once  that  distinct  conceptions  of  its  globular  figure 
were  acquired.  It  was  only  as  astronomical  observa- 
tions increased  that  the  doctrine  of  its  sphericit}-  was 
fully  established.  This  point  had  been  gained  when 
Eratosthenes  began  his  labors  ;  and  what  he  endeavor- 
ed to  accomplish  was  to  delineate,  in  strict  conformity 
with  this  principle,  the  known  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

With  this  view,  founding  his  sj'stem  on  the  use  of 
the  gnomon,  he  supposed  a  line  to  be  traced  through 
certain  places,  in  all  of  which  the  longest  day  was 
known  to  be  exactly  of  the  same  length.  This  line 
would  evidently  be  a  parallel  to  the  equator.  But 
though  his  method  was  correct  in  principle,  the  want 
of  accurate  observations  rendered  it  uncertain  in  prac- 
tice. The  line  was  supposed  to  comprise  all  the  lead- 
ing positions  which  lay  near  it,  though  they  did  not 
actuallj"-  come  within  its  range.  Its  western  extremity 
was  the  Sacred  Promontorj'  of  Iberia  (Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent) ;  thence  it  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gades. 
Proceeding  eastward,  it  passed  through  the  Sicilian 
Sea,  and  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  was  continued  through  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  Bay  of  Issus ;  whence  entering  Cilicia,  and 
crossing  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigrb,  it  was  extended 
to  the  mountains  of  India,  and  terminated  at  the  re- 
mote city  of  Thina;,  situated  on  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
The  parallel  thus  drawn  was  understood  to  pass 
through  all  those  places  where  the  longest  day  was 
14^  hours.  It  stretched  the  whole  length  of  what  was 
supposed  to  l)e  the  habitable  world,  and  measured 
about  70,000  stadia  ;  a  distance  corresponding,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Eratosthenes,  to  about  140  de- 
grees, which  is  rather  more  than  one  third  of  the 
circuit  of  the  globe. 

This  first  parallel  drawn  through  Rhodes  was  ever 
afterward  preferred  as  the  basis  of  ancient  maps  ;  inas- 
much as  it  was  traced  through  the  middle  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, along  the  coasts  of  which  were  situated  the 
principal  nations  of  antiquity.  Following  out  the 
same  happy  thought  which  he  had  thus  successfully 
made  the  groundwork  of  his  system,  Eratosthenes  was 
induced  not  only  to  trace  other  parallels  at  certain 
intervals  from  the  first,  as  one  through  Alexandria, 
another  through  Syene,  and  a  third  through  Meroe ; 
but  also  to  trace,  at  right  angles  to  these,  a  nfridian, 
passing  through  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  southward  to 
Syene  and  ^leroe.  As  the  progress  which  he  thus 
made  toward  the  completion  of  what  he  had  so  skill- 
fully conceived,  naturally  tended  to  enlarge  his  ideas 
concerning  geographical  science,  he  attempted  what 
seemed  a  still  more  ditficult  undertaking,  namely,  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  globe  by  the  actual 
measurement  of  a  segment  of  one  of  its  gre^at  circles. 
The  method  he  pursued  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  in 
the  article  Astronomy,  Enct/.  Brit.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence among  ancient  authors  respecting  the  result  ob- 
tained by  Eratosthenes.  The  great  majority,  however, 
state  it  to  be  2,VJ,000  stadia,  which  give  ex:ictly  700 
stadia  for  a  degree  of  the  equator,  and  .').')o  stadia  for  the 
degree  of  longitude  upon  tiie  par.illel  drawn  through 
Rhodes. 

The  knowledge  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is 
a  necessary  element  in  the  construction  of  maps ;  and 
hence  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  astronomical 
geographers  made  repeated  endeavors  to  detfmine  it 
with  accuracy.  Possidonius,  by  an  ntronomical  ob- 
servation, determined  the  arc  of  the  meridian  botwcen 
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Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  be  a  forty-eighth  part  of  the 
whole  circumference.  With  regard  to  the  distance 
between  these  two  places,  5000  stadia  were  the  reputed 
distance ;  but  Eratostlienes  had  made  it  only  3750 
stadia  upward  of  170  j-ears  before,  and  betwixt  these 
two  Possodonius  had  to  make  choice.  The  former 
number  gives  240,000  stadia  for  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence, the  latter  180,000  stadia.  Of  this  last  result, 
which  gives  500  stadia  for  a  degree  of  the  equator, 
Possidonius  is  reported  by  Strabo  to  have  approved. 
For  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  the 
stadium,  it  is  now  impossible  to  judge  of  the  actual 
quantitj^  assigned  either  by  Eratosthenes  or  Possido- 
nius as  the  measure  of  the  earth's  circumference  ;  but 
the  great  uncertaintj-  about  the  distance  between  the 
points  of  observation  in  the  case  of  the  determination 
of  the  latter  astronomer  renders  his  conclusion  of  no 
value. 

Notwithstanding  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
which  had  now  been  laid  down  for  the  delineation  of 
the  globe,  much  remained  to  be  done,  in  the  wa}'  of  ob- 
servation, before  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
whole,  or  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  could  be 
given.  Both  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  an- 
cients are  erroneous  ;  more  especially  the  latter.  This 
is  what  might  be  expected  at  that  early  period.  But 
in  setting  out  from  the  Sacred  Promontory  of  Iberia, 
the  meridian  of  which  the  ancients  made  their  first 
meridian,  the  hours  in  longitude  accumulate,  as  we  ad- 
vance eastward,  with  a  regularity,  as  well  as  rapidit}', 
which  is  very  surprising.  The  regularit}'  of  tlieir  in- 
crease induced  M.  Gosselin  to  conclude  that  they  were 
to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  imperfection  of  independent 
observations,  but  to  some  general  cause,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  assign  by  imagining  that  Eratosthenes 
had  access  to  some  early  map,  found  probably  by 
Alexander  or  his  generals  in  some  country  in  the  East, 
where  astronomy  had  been  successfully  cultivated ; 
and  that  misapprehensions  respecting  the  principle  of 
delineation  employed,  which  jM.  Gosselin  supposes  to 
have  been  that  on  which  the  plane  chart  is  constructed, 
had  led  him  into  a  regular  sj-stem  of  errors.  In  the 
plane  map  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  at  all  distances  from  the  equator. 
B}'  taking  for  granted  that  Eratosthenes  took  his  dis- 
tances from  a  map  of  this  kind,  on  whicli  the  parts  of 
the  globe  had  been  accuratel}-  laid  down,  but  that  he 
divided  the  stadia  expressing  these  distances,  not  by 
700,  the  number  of  stadia  in  a  degree  at  the  equator, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  bj'  555,  the  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  parallel  of  Rhodes,  M.  Gosselin  ob- 
tains results  which  have  a  wonderful  coincidence  with 
the  positions  actually  given  by  Eratosthenes.  These 
results,  however,  are  deduced  from  a  hypothesis  which 
is  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  except  what  may  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  this  coincidence.  A  more 
probable  solution  seems  to  be  that  Eratosthenes  deter- 
mined his  longitudes  from  the  itinerary  measures, 
which  he  reduced  to  degrees  at  the  rate  of  700  stadia 
to  a  degree  at  the  equator,  and  of  555  to  a  degi'ee  at 
the  parallel  of  Rhodes ;  and  that  the  errors  are  the 
consequences  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  mer- 
chants and  travelers  of  that  age  gave  of  the  distan- 
ces over  which  they  passed ;  their  exaggerations,  of 
course,  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  length  and 
hardships  of  the  journeys  undertaken. 

Tlie  knowledge  as  j'et  possessed  by  geographers 
with  regard  to  the  outline  of  the  habitable  globe  was 
far  from  being  such  as  to  enal)le  them  to  delineate  it 
witli  any  degree  of  precision.  This  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  unavoidable  errors  in  latitude  and 
longitude,  produced  very  great  distortions  in  the  repre- 
sentations given  of  the  countries  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
globe.  Under  the  guidance  of  sound  principles  of 
science,  however,  it  was  now  certain  tiiat  these  inper- 
foctions  would  graduallj'  disappear. 

The  improvements  introduced  into  geography  by 


Eratosthenes  were  perfected  in  principle  by  Hippar- 
chus.  This  celebrated  astronomer,  who  flourished  be- 
tween 160  and  135  years  before  the  Christian  era,  was 
the  first  who  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  forming  a 
catalogue  of  the  stars,  and  fixing  their  relative  posi- 
tions. His  object  was  to  transmit  to  posterity  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  heavens  at  the  period  of 
his  observations.  The  extremities  of  the  imaginary 
axis  round  which  the  heavens  perform  tlieir  diurnal 
revolution  suggest  two  fixed  points  by  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  called 
the  equator  is  determined.  If  a  great  circle  be  sup- 
posed to  pass  through  these  points  and  any  star,  the 
position  of  the  star  will  be  ascertained  if  we  measure 
in  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree  the  arc  of  the  merid- 
ian circle  intercepted  between  the  star  and  the  equa- 
tor, and  also  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  be- 
tween a  given  point  in  it,  and  the  meridian  circle 
passing  through  the  star.  Upon  this  principle  did 
Hipparchus  arrange  the  stars  according  to  their  places 
in  the  heavens,  a  work  in  which  he  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  in  some  measure  anticipated  bj-  Timo- 
charis  and  Aristillus,  who  began  to  observe  about  295 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  great  improve- 
ment which  he  introduced  into  geography  consisted  in 
this,  that  he  applied  to  tlie  determining  of  the  position 
of  an}'  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  same  arti- 
fice which  he  had  already  so  happily  introduced  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  constellations  ;  and  thus  furnished 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  relative  situations  of 
places  with  a  precision  which  no  itinerary  measure- 
ments could  possiblj'  attain.  If  we  suppose  the  earth 
to  be  a  globe  concentric  with  the  celestial  sphere,  and 
intersected  by  the  planes  of  the  celestial  equator  and 
meridian,  the  principle  on  which  the  application  of 
this  artifice  to  the  terrestrial  sphere  depends  becomes  at 
once  obvious.  Hipparchus  made  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  observations  of  latitude,  and  pointed  out  how 
longitudes  might  be  determined  by  observing  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Great  as  this  improve- 
ment was,  its  importance  seems  not  to  have  been  duly 
estimated  until  the  daj's  of  Ptolemj' ;  for  none  of  the 
intermediate  authors,  such  as  Strabo,  Vitruvius,  and 
Plin}',  have  given  the  least  hint  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  any  one  place  in  degrees  and  minutes, 
though  all  of  them  have  given  minutelj''  the  geographi- 
cal positions  of  places  according  to  the  length  and 
shadows  of  the  gnomon.  Strabo,  indeed,  even  justifies 
his  neglect  of  the  astronomical  principles  introduced 
by  Hipparchus.  "  A  geographer,"  says  he,  "  is  to  pay 
no  attention  to  what  is  out  of  the  earth ;  nor  will  men 
en.i;aged  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the 
earth  which  is  inhabited,  deem  the  distinction  and  di- 
visions of  Hipparchus  worthy  of  notice." 

The  true  principles  of  geography  being  pointed  out 
by  the  application  of  latitude  and  longitude  to  places 
on  the  earth,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  improvement 
of  maps,  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  map 
drawn  by  Eratosthenes,  had  hitherto  been  little  more 
tlian  rude  outlines  and  topographical  sketches  of  the 
different  countries.  No  maps  more  ancient  than  those 
formed  to  illustrate  Ptolemy's  geography  have  reached 
modern  times;  but  the  earliest  of  which  there  is  any 
account  are  those  of  Sesostris,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that 
having  traversed  great  part  of  the  earth,  he  caused  his 
marches  to  be  recorded  in  maps  ;  and  that  he  gave 
copies  of  these  maps  not  only  to  the  Egyptians,  but  to 
the  Scythians,  whose  astonishment  he  thus  greatly 
excited. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  Jews  made  a  map  of 
the  Holy  Land  when  they  gave  the  different  portions 
to  the  nine  tribes  at  Shiloh.  For  on  that  occasion,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  men  were  sent 
"to  walk  through  the  land,  and  to  describe  it;"  and 
when  they  had  accom])lished  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion by  describing  "  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts,  in  a 
book,"  they  returned  unto  Joshua.   What  is  here  said, 
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however,  does  not  fully  determine  whether  their  men- 
suration of  the  land  was  onlj-  recorded  in  numbers,  or 
regularly  projected  and  digested  into  the  form  of  a 
map.  The  first  Grecian  map  on  record  is  that  of 
Anaximandcr,  mentioned  t>y  Strabo,  which  some  liave 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  general  map  of  tlie  then 
known  world.  It  has  furtlier  been  imagined  to  be  tiie 
same  with  tliat  referred  to  l)y  Hipparchus  under  the 
designation  of  The  Ancient  Map,  and  which  in  some 
few  particulars  he  preferred  to  that  of  Eratosthenes. 

But  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  maps  of  those 
early  days  will  be  best  obtained  from  the  map  of  Aris- 
tagoras,  king  of  Miletus,  wliich  is  minutely  described 
by  Herodotus.  The  historian  tells  us  tliat  this  map, 
which  was  traced  on  Ijrass  or  copper,  Aristagoras 
showed  to  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia,  even  in  his  pal- 
ace at  Susa,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  lonians  to 
their  ancient  freedom.  It  contained  the  intermediate 
countries  to  be  traversed  in  that  march.  We  must 
not  interpret,  however,  tlie  words  of  Herodotus  too 
literally,  when  he  describes  it  as  containing  "the 
whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  whole  sea  or 
ocean,  and  all  the  rivers."  Keeping  in  view  the  state 
of  geography  at  that  period,  it  may  justly  be  con- 
cluded, that  notwithstanding  this  pompous  form  of  ex- 
pression, the  sea  meant  only  the  Mediterranean,  and 
therefore  the  earth  or  land  the  coasts  of  that  sea,  and 
more  particularlj'-  Asia  Minor,  extended  toward  the 
middle  of  Persia;  bj-  the  rivers  must  be  meant  the 
Hal3's,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  which  Herod- 
otus mentions  as  necessarj'  to  be  crossed  in  the  expe- 
dition in  question.  The  map  contained  one  straight 
line,  called  the  royal  highway,  embracing  all  the  sta- 
tions or  places  of  encampment  between  Sardis  and 
Susa,  so  that  it  was  properly  an  itinerarj'. 

The  principle  on  which  Eratosthenes  constructed  his 
map  we  have  already  considered.  With  regard  to  its 
extent,  it  seems  to  have  contained  little  more  than  the 
States  of  Greece,  and  the  dominions  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  digested  from  the  surveys  of  the 
marches  of  that  great  general.  He  had  some  faint 
idea  respecting  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  which  he 
had  acquired  from  the  voyage  of  Pytheas  ;  but  not 
such  a  conception  as  to  enable  him  to  delineate  their 
outline  on  a  chart.  According  to  the  report  of  Strabo, 
he  was  quite  unacquainted  with  Spain,  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain ;  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  Italy, 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  Pontus,  and  of  all  the  coun- 
tries toward  tlie  north.  His  errors  with  regard  to  the 
distances  of  places  were  in  some  instances  enormous. 
The  distance  of  Carthage  from  Alexandria  he  repre- 
sents at  15,000  stadia,  instead  of  9000. 

It  was  not  until  Ptolemy  commenced  his  lab6rs  that 
the  improvements  pointed  out  by  Hipparchus  were 
effectually  applied  to  perfect  the  system  whicli  Eratos- 
thenes had  so  happily  begun.  Ptolemy  composed  his 
system  of  geography,  which  escaped  amid  the  general 
wreck  that  consumed  so  many  other  ancient  t)Ooks  of 
science,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  about  l.')0  j'ears 
after  the  opening  of  tlie  Christian  era.  At  this  period 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  utmost  extent,  and  all 
the  provinces  had  liecn  surveyed,  and  were  well  known. 
The  materials  then  in  existence,  and  in  the  possession 
of  Ptolemy  for  completing  his  great  work,  were  the 
proportions  of  the  height  of  the  gnomon  and  its 
shadow,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices, 
taken  by  different  astronomers  ;  calculations  founded 
on  the  length  of  the  longest  days  ;  the  measures  or 
computed  distances  of  the  principal  roads  contained  in 
the  surveys  and  itineraries ;  and  the  various  reports 
of  travelers  and  navigators,  whose  determinations  of 
the  distances  of  places  often  rested,  however,  on  no 
better  foundation  than  hearsay  and  conjecture.  Among 
these  various  particulars,  there  evidently  existed  con- 
siderable difterences  in  point  of  authority.  But  Pto- 
lemy  undertook  the   ditficult   and  laborious  task  of 


comparing  and  reducing  into  one  sj'stem,  which  shoald 
possess  the  order  and  beautj-  of  science,  this  appar- 
ently incongruous. mass.  He  converted  and  trans- 
lated the  whole  into  a  new  mathematical  language, 
expressing  in  degrees  and  minutes  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  each  place,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  b}-  Hipparchus,  but  which  had  been  allowed 
by  geographers  to  lie  useless  for  upward  of  250  years. 
It  Ls  in  Ptolemy'.s  work,  which  con.si.sts  of  eight  books, 
that  we  find  for  the  first  time  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples of  the  construction  of  maps,  Ijoth  general  and 
particular,  as  well  as  of  several  projections  of  the 
sphere. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  light  of  accurate  science 
thus  directed  the  steps  of  the  first  geographer  of  an- 
tiquity, he  was  far  from  reaching  the  precbion  at 
which  he  aimed.  This  arose  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  original  materials  upon  which  his  work  is  based  in 
reference  to  its  details.  With  regard  to  the  remoter 
boundaries  of  the  then  known  world,  in  all  its  quarters, 
a  wonderful  advancement  in  knowledge  had  been  made 
since  the  days  of  Eratosthenes  and  of  Strabo.  But 
still  that  additional  information  was  not  fitted  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  astronomical  observations,  by 
which  alone  accurac}'  could  be  secured.  Besides,  in 
relation  to  places  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ko- 
nian  empire,  and  therefore  out  of  the  range  alike  of 
astronomers  and  surveyors,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  Ptolemy  not  to  commit  mistakes.  Thus  his  errors 
arose  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age  ;  and  are  of  such 
a  character  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  only  as  op- 
portunities are  afforded  of  obtaining  the  requisite  data 
by  the  strict  application  of  the  principles  derived  from 
mathematical  and  astronomical  science 

Ptolemy  adopted  the  measure  of  a  degree  at  500 
stadia,  according  to  the  standard  of  Possidonius,  in- 
stead of  following  the  measurement  of  Eratosthenes, 
which  gives  700  stadia  to  a  degree.  But  M.  Gosselin 
has  accused  him  of  an  error  of  a  more  serious  kind  ; 
because,  if  really  committed,  it  would  have  indicated 
a  strange  neglect  of  what  a  geographer  should  make 
his  first  care.  This  error  consists  in  assuming  one 
measure  for  the  degree  of  latitude  (the  measure  of 
Eratosthenes,  700  stadia)  and  another  for  the  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  equator.  Such  a  hypothesis  would 
evidently  be  inconsistent  with  the  globular  figure  of 
the  earth.  It  maj'  reasonablj-  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  M.  Gosselin's  accusation  is  well  founded  ;  for, 
though  it  seems  supported  by  the  fact,  that  while 
Ptolemy  has  changed  materially  all  the  longitudes  of 
Eratosthenes,  the  latitudes  along  the  great  line  remain 
the  same,  and  are  in  general  correct,  this  circumstance 
may  be  accounted  for  sufficient!}-  from  other  causes. 
Rhodes,  and  several  other  points  of  this  great  line, 
were  fixed  with  regard  to  latitude  by  observations  ap- 
proximating to  the  truth,  while  the  elements  for  de- 
termining the  longitudes  were  derived  entirely  from 
the  itineraries.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  great 
central  line,  which  alone  was  fixed  upon  sound  data, 
errors  in  latitude  accumulate  as  rapidly  as  those  in 
longitude  are  found  to  do  in  proceeding  eastward. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  errors  in  the  geogniph- 
ical  work  of  Ptolemy  is  the  great  length  assigned  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Reckoning  from  the  Straits  of 
Gades  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Issus,  where  Alex- 
andrctta,  or  Scanderoon  now  stands,  he  makes  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  no  less  than  t>-  degrees,  which  is 
upward  of  "20^  degrees  above  the  truth.  This  ani;'.zing 
error,  which  affected  all  our  maps  more  or  less  until 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  w;is  produceil  in 
consequence  of  his  having  put  too  much  confidence  in 
the  supposed  surveys  of  ditlerent  ]>or>ons  of  reputation 
recoriled  by  Strabo,  and  who  appeared  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  each  other's  computation.  According  to 
their  united  testimony,  the  whole  length  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  about  "JiN'tOO  stadia,  which,  being  con- 
verted  into   degrees   of    longitude  acconling  to  the 
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method  of  Ptolemy,  of  allowing  400  stadia  to  a  degree 
of  longitude  on  the  parallel  of  Ehodes,  give  about  66° 
15'.  This  is  4°  15'  more  than  what  are  given  by  Ma- 
rinus,  whom  in  this  particular  Ptolemj'  stric<;ly  fol- 
lows. 

Plinj-  quotes  from  Agrippa  a  computation  of  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  makes  it  3,440 
Roman  miles  ;  but  in  quoting  it  he  adds  a  suspicion 
that  there  is  an  eiTor  in  the  numbers.  When  con- 
verted into  degrees  of  longitude,  the  result  of  this 
computation  gives  58°  20'.  As,  however,  the  length 
given  by  Strabo  amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  66° 
15',  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  chosen  a  middle  path  be- 
tween these  two  erroneous  computations,  and  to  have 
adopted  62°  for  the  difference  of  longitude  in  question. 
But  there  is  another  ancient  computation  quoted  also 
by  Pliny  from  Polybius,  according  to  which  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  is  stated  to  be  2,440  Ro- 
man miles.  Had  Ptolemy  followed  this  estimate,  he 
would  have  obtained  for  a  result  41°  4',  which  is  not 
far  from  the  truth.  Thus  we  see  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Ptolemy  wrote,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  that  he  might 
be  misled  even  when  more  accurate  results  were 
within  his  reach. 

The  great  obstacle  with  which  the  ancients  had  to 
contend,  was  the  finding  of  the  longitude  with  accu- 
racj-,  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  it  was  long 
before  there  was  discovered  anj'  method  sufficiently 
exact.  This  accounts  for  the  erroneous  longitudes  of 
Ptolemy,  and  more  especially  for  the  length  of  time, 
even  many  centuries,  during  which  the  remarkable 
error,  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean, 
remained  undiscovered  and  uncorrected. 

We  have  uow  traced  the  history  of  geographj'  from 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  information, 
to  the  time  when  it  assumes  a  scientific  character. 
We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  ancient  geography 
by  shortlj'  noticing  the  principal  geographers  of  an- 
tiquity, some  of  whom  have  not  yet  been  mentioned, 
while  others  have  only  been  quoted  in  tracing  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  science. 

The  intimate  connection  between  geography  and 
the  science  of  geometrj'-  and  astronomy,  rendered  the 
former  an  object  of  attention  to  many  who  anciently 
cultivated  the  latter.  We  have  already  mentioned 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes,  of  the  school  of  Mi- 
letus. Democritus,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  and  Parme- 
nides,  are  also  reported  to  have  improved  geography  ; 
and  to  the  last  is  attributed  the  division  of  the  earth 
into  zones.  These  were  followed  b}-  Eratosthenes, 
who  lived  about  240  years  before  the  Christian  era ; 
by  Ilipparchus,  about  80  years  afterward  ;  bj'  Poly- 
bius, Geminus,  and  Possidonius.  Eratosthenes  wrote 
three  books  on  geographj^,  some  passages  of  which 
Strabo  criticises,  though  he  frequently  defends  him 
against  Hipparchus,  who  appears  to  oppose  his  opin- 
ions with  some  degree  of  affectation.  Poh'bius  also 
wrote  on  geography  ;  as  did  likewise  Geminus  and 
Possidonius,  who  are  frequently  quoted  by  Strabo. 
Polybius,  according  to  Geminus,  argued  with  consid- 
erable acuteness  for  the  possibility  of  the  torrid  zone 
being  inhabited  ;  and  he  even  adduced  plausible  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  the  countries  under  the  equator 
enjoy  a  more  temperate  climate  than  the  countries  do 
that  are  situated  near  the  tropics. 

We  must  not  here  omit  a  geographer  and  geometer 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
This  was  Dicearchus  of  Messina,  a  disciple  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  wrote  a  description  of  Greece  in  iambic 
verses,  of  which  some  fragments  yet  remain.  But 
what  chiefly  renders  him  remarkable  is,  that  he  meas- 
ured geometrically  several  mountains,  to  which  an 
excessive  height  had  been  before  assigned.  With 
Dicearchus  we  may  notice  another  geometer,  Xcna- 
goras,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  Paulus  vEmilius,  who  occupied  himself  in 


the  measurement  of  mountains.  He  found  the  height 
of  Mount  Olympus  to  be  15  stadia.  In  some  of  the 
latter  periods  which  preceded  the  Christian  era,  there 
were  several  writers  on  geographj',  as  Artemidorus  of 
Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  geographiccal  work  of  eleven 
books,  of  which  nothing  remains  ;  Scymnus  of  Chio, 
author  of  a  description  of  the  earth  in  iambic  verses, 
which  remain  in  a  very  mutilated  state  ;  Isidonis  of 
Charax,  who  gave  a  description  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire ;  and  Scylax  of  Caryades,  author  of  a  voj'age 
round  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  still  extant. 

The  works  of  all  these  geographers  are,  however, 
but  small  in  comparison  with  the  geographj'  of  Strabo  ; 
a  work  in  17  books,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  antiquitj^ 
both  from  the  spirit  of  discussion  which  runs  through 
it,  and  the  number  of  curious  particulars  which  the 
author  has  collected  from  different  geographers  and 
navigators  who  preceded  him,  and  of  whose  works 
nothing  remains  except  these  extracts.  Strabo  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  was  nearly 
cotemporarj'  with  Pomponius  Mela.  This  latter  geog- 
rapher wrote  a  work  De  Situ  Orbis,  which,  though  little 
more  than  a  bare  summary',  is  valuable,  as  it  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  what  was  known  in  his  time  respecting  the 
state  of  the  habitable  globe.  Besides  Mela,  Rome 
produced,  in  the  most  flourishing  era  of  its  literature, 
another  eminent  geographer,  Pliny.  He  devoted  two 
books  of  his  extensive  work  on  natural  histor}-,  to  a 
system  of  geographj'.  His  intimate  connection  with 
the  imperial  family,  and  with  manj'  of  the  most  emi- 
nent commanders  of  the  time,  appears  to  have  given 
him  access  to  all  the  military  measurements,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  survej'  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thus 
furnished  with  a  greater  store  of  authentic  materials 
than  any  former  writer,  he  has  introduced  a  great 
number  of  itinerarv*  details,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  accurate  and  valuable.  Julius  Solenus  has  also 
treated  of  geography  in  his  Polyhistor,  a  compilation 
sufficiently  valuable  from  the  number  of  curious  par- 
ticulars which  are  there  collected.  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
was  another  geographer  who  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished, though  his  works  have  perished.  Even 
under  the  Roman  empire  Tj're  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  commerce  ;  indeed  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  her  citizens  appear  to  have  extended 
over  a  wider  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  than  ever. 
The  enlarged  materials  furnished  by  the  lengthened 
journej-s  of  his  countrymen,  which  brought  them  even 
to  the  confines  of  China,  Marinus  collected,  and  sought 
to  apply  to  them  the  astronomical  principles  of  Hip- 
parchus, so  that  he  might  give  to  geography  a  new 
and  more  accurate  form.  Ptolemj',  whom  Marinus 
preceded  by  a  short  time,  employs  a  great  part  of  his 
first  book  in  discussing  the  means  employed  hy  the 
Tyrian  geographer  for  fixing  the  relative  position  of 
places  ;  and  from  the  references  and  extracts  it  ap- 
pears that  the  system  of  Marinus  partook  largeh'  of 
the  imperfections  of  a  first  effort. 

The  enlarged  and  scientific  views  of  Ptolemj'  we 
have  alread}-  considered.  Some  time  after  Ptolem)- 
lived  Dion3'siuR,  commonly  called  the  Periegplic,  from 
the  title  of  a  work  in  verse  composed  by  him,  natnelj-, 
his  PerieffPsis,  or  Survey  of  the  World.  This  work 
was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Priscianus,  and 
afterward  bj'  Avienus.  There  is,  besides,  a  descrip- 
tion by  Avienus,  of  the  maritime  coasts,  in  iambic 
verses,  of  which  there  remain  about  700.  The  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  the  small  and  scattered  pieces  of 
most  of  these  authors,  with  those  of  a  few  others  not 
here  enumerated,  induced  the  learned  Hudson  to  col- 
lect them  into  one  work,  consisting  of  four  volumes 
octavo,  which  were  published  in  the  years  1698,  1702, 
1712,  under  the  title  of  Geoffraphim  reteris  Scriptores 
Grerci  mmorex.  The  originals  are  accompanied  with 
Latin  translations,  and  notes  and  dissertations  on  each 
by  Dodwell,     This  is  a  verj-  valuable  collection. 
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"We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  progress  of  geog- 
raphy during  the  middle  ages.  From  the  days  of  Pto- 
lemy until  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  little  was 
done  for  its  solid  improvement.  The  calamities  that 
ere  long  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  intellectual  darkness  which  settled 
down  on  the  world  and  extinguished  even  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  possessed  by  tlie  ancient  geographers. 
While  barbarous  nations  poured  in  from  several  quar- 
ters, art  and  science  ceased  to  be  cultivated.  The  union 
by  which  the  Roman  power  had  Ijound  together  man- 
kind Ijeing  now  dissolved,  Europe  was  divided  into 
small  and  Independent,  and,  for  the  most  part,  hostile 
communities,  which  had  but  vague  conceptions  re- 
specting the  situation  of  each  other,  while  no  inter- 
course subsisted  between  their  members.  With  regard 
to  remote  regions  all  knowledge  was  lost ;  their  situa- 
tions, their  commodities,  and  almost  their  names,  were 
unknown. 

Amid  this  ignorance  there  were  but  few  channels 
open  through  which  knowledge  could  be  obtained. 
One  circumstance,  however,  prevented  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations  from  being  altogether 
suspended.  The  opulence  and  luxury  of  imperial 
Rome  had  long  given  life  and  energ\'  to  commercial 
enterprise ;  that  stimulus  was  now  withdrawn ;  but 
Constantinople  still  remained,  the  last  refuge  of  an- 
cient arts,  and  taste,  and  elegance,  when  the  rest  of 
Europe  lyas  overspread  with  barbarism.  Fortunatel}- 
that  city  had  escaped  tlie  destructive  rage  of  the  fierce 
invaders ;  and  there,  under  the  cherishing  influence 
of  a  demand  for  foreign  productions  and  luxuries, 
commerce  continued  to  flourish.  Alexandria  con- 
tinued to  be  the  emporium  whence  were  imported  the 
commodities  of  the  East  Indies,  until  Egypt,  falling 
under  the  power  of  the  Arabians,  ceased  to  be  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  empire.  After  this  event  the  in- 
dustrj-  of  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  discovering  a  new 
channel  by  which  Constantinople  might  still  be  sup- 
plied with  the  productions  of  India.  These  were  first 
conveyed  up  the  Indus  as  far  as  that  river  is  naviga- 
ble, thence  by  land-carriage  they  were  brought  to  the 
Oxus,  and  were  carried  down  the  river  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Entering  there  the  Volga,  they  were  conveyed 
up  it,  and  thence  were  again  transported  by  land  until 
they  reached  the  Tanais,  down  which  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  I^uxine  Sea,  where  vessels  from  Con- 
stantinople awaited  their  arrival.  By  this  circuitous 
route  was  a  channel  of  intercourse  kept  open  with  the 
most  distant  countries  of  the  East ;  and  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  remote  regions  was  still  preserved  in 
the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire,  while  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance. 

The  missions  sent  for  the  conversion  of  the  northern 
pagans  to  Christianity,  served  somewhat  to  illustrate 
the  geography  of  Europe  ;  though  there  is  sufficient 
proof  that  the  monks  employed  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, themselves  grosslj-  ignorant,  some  not  ev§n 
knowing  the  capital  of  their  own  country,  or  the  cit::s 
nearest  to  their  own.  Something  was  also  done  by 
the  groat  sovereigns  of  Europe  toward  dispelling  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  the  age  on  matters  connected 
with  geography.  Nor  did  the  piratical  exploits  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  under  their  great  sea-kings 
fail  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  seas  and  mari- 
time coasts  where  they  carried  on  their  devastations. 
But  it  was  in  the  East  that  a  gleam  of  light  and 
knowledge  began  now  to  appear,  which  was  the  har- 
binger of  the  noon-day  splendor  of  science  that  was 
destined  to  succeed  the  darkness  of  ignorance  which 
had  so  long  oppressed  the  hun^an  mind.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  fanaticism  which  prompted  them  to  own 
no  law  but  the  Koran  and  the  sword,  the  followers  of 
Mohammoil  had  rushed  from  the  heart  of  .Vrabia,  and 
had  carried  their  conquests  over  half  the  world.  At 
length,  however,  under  a  race  of  humane  and  polished 
princes,  having  contracted  a  relish  for  the  sciences  of 


!  the  people  whose  empire  they  had  contributed  to  ovcr- 
I  turn,  the}-  stood  for  some  time  distinguished  as  the 
I  most  learned  of  nations.  They  translated  into  their 
own  language  the  books  of  several  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers. The  valuable  work  of  Ptolemy  was  one  of 
the  first ;  and  hence  the  stud}'  of  geograph}-  became 
an  early  object  of  their  attention.  But  the  advance- 
ment which  the  science  made  in  their  hands  toward 
precision  was  slow ;  for  thej-  copied  and  retailed  all 
Ptolemy's  principal  errors.  Still,  in  all  the  countries 
that  were  under  Mohammedan  dominion  numerous 
observations  were  made,  which,  tliough  not  always 
strictly  correct,  were  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a 
step  beyond  the  calculations  made  merely  from  the 
itineraries  by  the  .\lexandrian  geographers.  In  the  \>e- 
ginning  of  the  ninth  century,  under  their  caliph  Al- 
mamon,  who  may  rank  among  the  mo.«t  distinguished 
patrons  of  science  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  they  meas- 
ured a  degree  of  latitude  on  the  plains  of  Sinjar,  or 
Shinjar,  near  Babylon,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  The  tables  of  Aljulfeda 
and  Ulug  Beg,  and  of  Nazir  Eddin,  edited  by  Gra;viu8, 
and  republished  by  Hudson,  furnish  materials  that  are 
still  of  use  in  the  construction  of  the  maps  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia. 

The  progress  and  success  of  the  Moslem  arms  re- 
moved the  obscurity  in  which  many  countries  had  until 
then  been  concealed,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  in  which 
thej'  had  been  sunk.  And  even  bej'ond  the  limits  of 
the  Mohammedan  world  they  pushed  their  researches, 
b}'  sending  missions  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
which  they  explored  to  their  remotest  limits.  At  that 
time  Europe  remained  ignorant  of  the  improvements 
made  by  the  Arabians,  though  she  was  destined  in 
subsequent  ages  to  perfect  their  discoveries. 

At  length  the  long  period  of  barbarism  which  ac- 
companied and  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
during  which  the  traces  of  whatever  had  embellished 
society,  or  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  life,  were  almost  entirely  effaced,  drew  to  a  close. 
Industry  began  again  to  shed  its  blessings  on  man- 
kind ;  and  Italy  was  the  country  where  its  benign  in- 
fluences were  first  perceptible.  Having  from  the 
operation  of  various  causes  again  obtained  liberty  and 
independence,  the  Italians  soon  began  to  feel  the  im- 
pulse of  those  passions  which  serve  most  powerfully 
to  arouse  men  to  activity  and  enterprise.  The  reviv- 
ing demand  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  led  to 
the  revival  of  foreign  commerce.  The  valuable  com- 
modities of  the  East  were  at  first  obtained  at  Constan- 
tinople. But  the  exorbitant  price  demanded  at  that 
mart,  in  consequence  of  the  circuitous  route  by  which 
the}-  were  conveyed  thither,  induced  the  Italians  to 
resort  to  other  ports,  as  Aleppo  and  Tripoli,  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  at  length  to  Eg}-pt  itself.  After  the 
Soldans  had  revived  the  commerce  with  India  in  its 
ancient  channel  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa,  rose  from  inconsiderable  towns  to  wealthy 
and  populous  cities.  Their  trade  extended  to  all  the 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  beyond  the 
Straits  to  the  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Spain.  France, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  England ;  and  from  these 
points  they  diffused  through  Europe  a  taste  for  the 
luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  civilized  life,  which  they 
at  the  same  time  furnished  the  means  of  gratifying. 

It  was  not  long  ere  an  event  occurred,  the  most  cx- 
traordinar}',  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  human  society, 
which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  European  mind,  and 
forcibly  directed  its  view  eastward,  to  the  regions  of 
Asia.  Under  the  influence  of  a  high-wrought  enthu- 
siasm, the  martial  spirit  of  the  Europeans  was  aroused, 
and  vast  armies,  composed  of  all  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, marched  toward  Asia  on  the  wild  enterprise 
of  delivering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  In- 
fidels. The  crusades,  however  blind  the  zeal  from 
which  they  took  their  rise,  had  a  very  favorable  influ- 
ence on  the  intellectual  state  of  Europe,  and  prepared 
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it  for  receiving  the  light  of  science  which  -was  soon  to 
dawn  upon  it.  Interesting  regions,  known  hitherto 
only  by  the  scanty  reports  of  ignorant  and  credulous 
pilgrims,  were  now  made  the  object  of  attention  and 
research.  Not  only  was  the  way  opened  for  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Land,  with  the  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Edes- 
sa,  founded  bj-  the  victorious  crusaders,  but  the  exten- 
sive regions  over  which  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks 
had  extended  their  empire  began  to  be  explored. 
Search  was  now  made  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
geographers  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  some  light  was 
derived  even  from  the  Arabian  writers.  Religious 
zeal,  the  hope  of  gain,  combined  with  motives  of  mere 
curiosity,  induced  several  persons  to  travel  by  land 
into  remote  regions  of  the  East,  far  beyond  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  operations  of  the  cnisaders  extended. 
Prompted  by  superstitious  veneration  for  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  by  a  desire  of  visiting  his  countrymen  in 
the  East,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  possessed  of  wealth 
and  power,  Benjamin,  a  .Jew  of  Tudela,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  set  out  from  Spain  in  the  year  1160, 
and  traveling  by  land  to  Constantinople,  proceeded 
through  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Seas.  He  then  journeyed  toward  the  south, 
and  traversed  various  provinces  of  the  further  India, 
until,  having  reached  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  embarked 
and  vbited  several  of  its  islands ;  and  at  length,  after 
13  years,  returned  by  the  way  of  Egypt  to  Europe. 
In  his  progress  he  had  acquired  much  information 
respecting  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  until  then  al- 
together unknown  to  Europeans. 

Various  missions  were  sent  by  the  pope  and  by 
Christian  princes,  for  purposes  which  led  them  to  tra- 
verse the  remote  provinces  of  Asia.  Father  John  de 
Piano  Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of  Franciscan 
monks,  and  Father  Ascolino,  at  the  head  of  another 
mission  of  Dominicans,  were,  in  the  year  1246,  sent 
by  Innocent  IV.  to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khan,  the  grandson 
of  Zengis,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Tartar 
empire,  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  cease  from 
desolating  the  world  by  his  arms.  In  fulfilling  the 
commands  laid  upon  them  by  the  head  of  the  Christian 
church,  the  mendicants  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
a  great  part  of  Asia.  Carpini,  havinir  taken  his  route 
through  Poland  and  Russia,  traveled  through  the 
northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  Thibet, 
while  Ascolino,  who  appears  to  have  landed  some- 
where in  S}Tia,  advanced  through  the  southern  prov- 
inces into  the  interior  parts  of  Persia. 

Father  WiUiam  de  RuViruquis,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
having  been  sent  in  the  year  1253  on  a  mission  by  St. 
Louis  of  France,  in  search  of  an  imaginary  personage, 
a  powerful  khan  of  the  Tartars,  who  was  reported  to 
have  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  made  a  circuit 
through  the  interior  parts  of  Asia  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  European  who  had  hitherto  explored  them. 
He  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  modern  traveler 
that  gave  a  true  account  of  the  Caspian,  which  had 
been  correctly  described  by  the  early  Greeks  as  an  in- 
land separate  sea ;  but  a  notion  afterward  prevailed 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  Ru- 
bruquis  ascertained  that  it  had  no  connection  with  the 
ocean  or  any  other  sea.  The  account  of  his  joumej' 
was  so  little  read,  however,  that  the  old  error  was  re- 
peated in  books  of  geography  long  after  his  time. 

While  the  republics  of  Italy,  and,  above  all,  the 
State  of  Venice,  were  engaged  in  distributing  the  jew- 
els, the  spices,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  India  over  the 
western  world,  it  was  impossible  that  motives  of  curi- 
osity, as  well  as  a  desire  of  commercial  advantage, 
should  not  be  awakened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impel 
some  to  brave  all  the  obstacles  and  dangers  to  be 
encountered  in  visiting  those  remote  countries  where 
these  precious  and  profitable  commodities  were  pro- 
duced. A  considerable  number  of  persons  according- 
ly are  recorded  as  having  penetrated  a  greater  or  less 


depth  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  But  the  fame  of  all 
the  other  old  travelers  is  eclipsed  bj'  that  of  Marco 
Polo,  who  has  always  ranked  among  the  greatest  dis- 
coverers of  any  age.  This  extraordinarj'  man  was  a 
noble  Venetian,  whose  family,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  country',  engaged  in  extensive  commerce.  Noc- 
olo  Polo,  and  Maft'eo  Polo,  the  father  and  uncle  of 
Marco,  were  merchants,  who,  in  partnership,  traded 
chiefly  with  the  East ;  and,  in  pursuit  of  their  mercan- 
tile speculations,  had  already-  visited  Tartar^-.  The 
recital  of  their  travels  on  their  return  fired  the  youth- 
ful imagination  of  Marco,  then  between  17  and  18  years 
old.  Having,  when  in  the  East,  gained  the  confidence 
of  Kublai  Khan,  the  great  conqueror  of  China,  at 
whose  court  they  had  resided  for  a  long  time,  they 
were  sent  back  by  him  to  Ital}-,  accompanied  by  an 
officer  of  his  court,  that  they  might  repair  to  Rome  as 
his  embassadors  to  the  pope,  of  whom  and  the  poten- 
tates of  the  western  world,  they  had  given  him  an 
ample  account.  After  many  delays,  they  were  now, 
about  the  year  1265,  to  set  out  on  their  return  to  the 
court  of  Kublai,  bearing  the  papal  letters  and  benedic- 
tion ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  j'oung  JIarco  should  ac- 
company them.  After  a  journey  that  occupied  no 
less  than  three  and  a  half  years,  and  in  the  progress  of 
which  they  passed  through  the  chief  cities  in  the  more 
cultivated  parts  of  Asia,  thej'  reached  Yen-king  near 
the  spot  where  Pekin  now  stands,  where  they  were 
honorably  and  graciouslj'  received  by  the  grand  khan. 
Struck  with  the  appearance  of  young  Marco,  the  khan 
condescended  to  take  him  under  his  protection,  and 
caused  him  immediately  to  be  enrolled  among  his  at- 
tendants of  honor.  By  prudence  and  fidelity  Marco 
gained  so  high  a  place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  protector,  that  for  17  j'ears,  during  which  he  re- 
mained in  his  service,  he  was  employed  in  confidential 
missions  to  everj'  pari  of  the  empire  and  its  dependen- 
cies. He  made  more  than  one  voyage  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  traded  witli  man}'  of  the  islands.  Besides 
what  he  learned  from  his  own  observation,  he  collected 
from  others  nianj'  things  concerning  countries  which 
he  did  not  visit.  Considering  the  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  for  geographical 
research,  as  well  as  his  passion  for  traveling,  which 
seems  to  have  increased  with  his  opportunities  of  grati- 
fving  it,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  after  the  long  period 
of  his  wanderings  in  Asia,  he  should  have  returned  to 
Europe  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  many  particu- 
lars, until  his  time  unknown,  respecting  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world.  Marco,  being  afterward  made  a 
prisoner  by  the  Genoese,  was  induced,  witli  a  view  to 
beguile  the  tediousness  of  his  confinement,  to  dictate  a 
narrative  of  his  travels.  His  information  was  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  age,  that  his  veracity  was  exposed 
to  the  most  injurious  suspicions.  But,  if  we  make  al- 
lowance for  some  tincture  of  credulitj*,  characteristic 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  his  narrative  is  sup- 
ported in  all  its  essential  points  by  modem  informa- 
tion. 

While  great  accessions  were  thus  made  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  nations  of  Europe  re- 
specting tlie  habitable  globe,  there  ideas  were,  at  the 
same  time,  gradually  enlarged ;  and  an  adventurous 
spirit  was  generated,  which  prepared  them  for  at- 
tempting further  discoveries.  Still  their  efforts  were 
limited  by  certain  bounds,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfect state  of  navigation.  Whatever  conceptions  a 
daring  mind  might  venture  to  form  respecting  the 
existence  of  unknown  regions,  separated  from  the 
known  continents  by  the  mighty  expanse  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  mankind  bad  not  yet  .so  obtained  the  domin- 
ion of  the  sea  as  to  be  a1)le  to  bring  such  conceptions 
to  the  test  of  experiment.  It  was  not  until  the  for- 
tunate discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle, and  the  consequent  construction  of  tlie  mariners' 
compass,  that  man  was  enabled  to  visit  every  part  of 
the  globe  which  he  inhabits.     This  important  discov- 
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erj"  was  made  by  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  a 
town  of  consiflerable  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
about  the  year  1302.  Encouraged  1)}'  the  posseH.sion  of 
this  sure  guide,  by  which,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  he  could  with  certainty  steer  his  course,  the 
navigator  gradually  abandoned  the  timid  and  slow 
method  of  sailing  along  the  shore,  and  boldly  com- 
mitted his  bark  to  the  ojien  sea.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  15th  century,  however,  navigation  appear.?  to 
have  advanced  verj'  little  beyond  the  state  which  it 
had  reached  before  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  emjiire. 
But  it  was  now  destined  to  make  rapid  progress.  The 
growing  spirit  of  enterprise,  combined  with  the  in- 
creasing light  of  science,  had  prepared  the  States  of 
Europe  for  entering  upon  that  great  career  of  discov- 
ery, of  which  the  details  constitute  the  materials  for 
the  history  of  modern  geographj'. 

Portugal  took  the  lead  in  this  new  and  brilliant 
path.  Her  first  attempt  was  to  discover  the  unknown 
countries  situated  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
Notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  that  great  continent, 
and  the  strong  inducement  afforded  in  the  fertility  of 
the  countries  already  known  in  it,  to  its  further  explo- 
ration. Cape  Non  had  hitherto  limited  tlie  researches 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  hud  l)een  regarded  as  an  impass- 
able barrier.  In  the  year  141 2,  however,  ships  sent 
out  for  discover}'  doubled  this  formidable  promontory, 
and  reached  Cape  Bojador,  1(J0  miles  to  the  southward, 
which  became  in  its  turn  the  boundary-  of  Portuguese 
navigation  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  so  for  upward  of  20 
years.  Under  the  coasting  system,  which  still  contin- 
ued to  be  practiced,  it  was  not  likeh'  that  the  obstacles 
presented  by  its  rockj-  clifl's,  which  stretch  a  consid- 
erable way  into  the  Atlantic,  would  soon  have  been 
overcome.  But  a  sudden  squall  of  wind  having  driven 
out  to  sea  the  vessel  next  dispatched,  this  event  for- 
tunately led  to  the  discovery  of  the  small  island  Porto 
Santo  ;  whence,  in  a  little  time,  Madeira  was  discov- 
ered, being  first  mistaken  for  a  small  black  cloud  in  the 
horizon ;  and  at  length,  when  the  Portuguese,  by 
their  voyages  thither,  had  gradually'  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  bolder  navigation.  Cape  Bojador  was 
doubled.  Thus,  by  repeated  efforts,  the  Portuguese 
navigators  gradually  approached  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  torrid  zone.  Here  their  progress  was  for 
some  time  arrested,  not  by  any  physical  difficulties, 
l)ut  in  consequence  of  the  influence  which  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  geographers  whom 
they  liad  hitherto  followed  as  their  guides,  had  upon 
their  minds,  by  leading  them  to  believe  that  excessive 
heat  rendered  the  middle  regions  of  the  earth  uninhab- 
itable. Experience,  however,  at  length  enabled  them 
to  triumph  over  ignorance  and  prejudice.  A  powerful 
flcot,  fitted  out  in  1484,  after  discovering  the  kingdoms 
•  of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  about  1500  miles  beyond 
the  equator.  Their  intercourse  with  the  natives  en- 
abled them  to  obtain  information  concerning  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  they  had  not  visited.  Not 
only  had  they  detected  the  error  of  the  ancients  in 
reference  to  the  torrid  zone,  but  they  found  also  that 
the  direction  of  the  coast  was  very  different  from  what 
the  description  given  by  Ptolomy  liad  led  them  to  ex- 
pect. They  saw  reason  to  conclude  that  the  continent 
gradually  became  narrower  as  they  proceeded  south- 
ward ;  so  that  there  was  room  to  believe  that  the 
ancient  accounts  respecting  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  were  really  founded  in  truth.  New  and  more 
extensive  prospects  were  thus  opened  to  them  ;  and 
the  finding  of  a  passage  to  India  by  sailing  round  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  became  a  favorite  pro- 
ject. In  the  year  1488,  the  lofty  promontory  which 
terminates  that  continent  was  descried  bj-  Barthol- 
omew Diaz  ;  but  it  was  not  until  about  10  years  after- 
ward that  it  was  doubled,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar 
reached,  by  Vasco  de  Gania. 

Mean  wliile  the  Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  but  afterward  lost 


sight  of,  had  been  discovered  in  144G  ;  and  soon  after- 
ward the  Azores  Isles.  When  we  consider  the  dis- 
tances at  which  these  two  groups  of  islands  lie  from 
the  land,  the  former  being  upward  of  .'JfX)  miles  from 
tlie  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  latter  distant  9fX>  miles 
from  any  continent,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Por- 
tuguese, when  the}'  entered  so  boldly  into  the  open 
seas,  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  art 
of  navigation. 

!  But  brilliant  as  is  the  lustre  which  these  discoveries 
shed  around  the  Portuguese  name,  tiieir  glorj'  would 
have  l>een  still  more  dazzling  had  they  seconded  the 
profound  views  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  led 
him  to  the  discover}'  of  the  New  World.  That  illus- 
trious man  and  skillful  navigatfir,  l>y  revolving  in  hu 
mind  the  princiides  on  which  the  Portuguese  had 
founded  their  schemes  of  discover}',  and  carried  them 
into  execution,  was  led  to  conceive  that  he  could  im- 
prove on  their  jilan,  and  accomplish  discoveries  which 
they  had  hitherto  attempted  in  vain.  From  the  time 
that  they  had  doulded  Cape  de  Verd,  the  great  olyect 
at  which  the  Portuguese  aimed  was  to  find  a  passage 
by  sea  to  the  East  Indies.  The  direction  in  which 
their  efforts  were  made  implied  necessarily  a  long  and 
hazardous  voyage,  should  they  even  be  successful 
in  accomplishing  their  design.  But  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  stretches  westward  to  an  unknown  distance,  was 
it  not  possible  that  it  might  reach  the  shores  of  those 
ver}'  countries  to  which  it  was  thought  so  desirable  to 
find  a  naval  route  ?  This  supposition  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  known  glol)ular  figure  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  was  evident,  on  the  same  principle,  that  the 
further  India  stretches  to  the  east,  the  nearer  it  must 
approach  to  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Such  was  the  idea  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
by  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  navigation 
and  geography,  l)oth  in  theory  and  practice.  WhUe 
he  found  his  views  confirmed  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  observations  of  modern  pilots  with  the  hints  and 
conjectures  of  ancient  authors,  he  became  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  navigator  who  should  have  the 
boldness  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would  have  his 
toils  rewarded  by  the  most  imfmrtant  discoveries. 

These  ideas  had  presented  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  Columbus  as  early  as  the  year  14-74  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1492,  after  several  years  of  fruitless 
solicitation,  and  of  discouragements  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  most  vexatious  kind,  that  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  then 
governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  CastUe  and  Arragon, 
and  was  b}-  them  put  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
carr}'ing  his  schemes  of  discovery  into  execution. 
With  no  more  suitable  an  armament  for  his  great  en- 
terprise than  three  small  vessels,  having  90  men, 
mostly  sailors,  on  board,  and  victualed  for  12  months, 
he  sailetl  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Andalusia  on  the 
3d  day  of  August,  and  steered  for  the  Canaries.  Tak- 
ing then  his  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of  the  most 
westerly  of  these  islands,  he  stretched  into  unknown 
seas ;  and  holding  his  course  due  west,  reached  Guan- 
ahani,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  on  the  12th  day  of 
October.  After  employing  some  time  in  making  fur- 
ther discoveries,  he  returned  to  Spain  to  announce  the 
success  of  his  undertaking,  the  fame  of  which  soon 
spread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  attention. 
It  was  no  easy  m.itter  to  determine  what  relation  the 
newly-discovered  countries  l>ore  to  the  regions  fonner- 
Iv  known.  Columbus's  own  views  on  the  subject 
were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  idea  which  had 
taken  so  firm  n  hold  of  his  mind,  namely,  that  India 
might  be  reached  l>y  sailing  toward  the  west.  He 
imagined  that  the  islands  he  had  visited  were  some  of 
those  which  were  said  to  lie  contiguous  to  the  remote 
shores  of  Asia.  In  this  opinion  he  was  ctmfirmed  by 
the  coincidence  which  he  thought  he  could  trace  be- 
tween certain  names  given  to  places  by  the  natives 
and  the  appellations  known  to  belong  to  countries  sit- 
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uated  in  India.  He  thought  he  could  recognize,  in 
the  answer  given  to  his  inquiries  after  'the  situation  of 
the  mines  which  j'ielded  gold,  the  name  Cipanr/o,  bj' 
which  Marco  Polo  and  other  travelers  in  the  East  des- 
ignated the  island  Japan.  Ignorant  of  their  language, 
and  unaccustomed  to  their  pronunciation,  he  even 
supposed  that  thej'  spoke  of  the  great  khan ;  and 
hence  concluded  that  the  kingdom  of  Cathaj-  or  China, 
described  by  Marco  Polo,  was  not  far  off.  The  same 
erroneous  opinion  was  stiJl  further  riveted  in  his  mind, 
by  what  he  supposed  an  identity  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  productions  of  the  East  Indies  and 
those  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered. 

His  second  voyage  led  to  the  discovery  of  several 
more  of  the  group  of  islands  now  called  the  West  In- 
dies, a  name  given  them  in  conformit}-  with  the  orig- 
inal notions  of  the  discoverer.  It  was  on  his  third 
voj^age  that  he  discovered  the  vast  continent  of  Amer- 
ica. Having  unexpectedlj'  found  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, with  the  neighboring  land,  he  encountered,  before 
he  was  aware  of  danger,  the  adverse  currents  and 
tumultuous  waves  occasioned  by  the  resistance  which 
the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  oppose  to  the  tides  in  the 
ocean.  His  attention  was  thus  forcibly  called  to  the 
immense  body  of  water  vrhich  is  here  poured  into  the 
Atlantic.  This  he  was  convinced  was  vastly  too 
great  to  be  supplied  by  anj-  island ;  and  hence  he  con- 
cluded that  he  had  now  reached  the  continent  which 
he  had  sought  through  so  manj-  dangers. 

The  American  continent,  in  its  northern  portions, 
had  been  discovered  in  or  before  the  eleventh  century. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  a  Norwegian 
pirate,  while  attempting  to  reach  the  Faroe  Islands, 
which  had  alreadj'  been  visited  bj-  the  Irish,  was  driv- 
en by  storms  to  the  coast  of  Iceland.  This  led  to  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland  in  875. 
From  that  time  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland  may  be 
regarded  as  intermediate  stations  and  starting-points 
for  attempts  to  reach  the  northern  shores  of  America. 
Greenland  was  early  seen ;  but  it  was  not  until  983 
that  it  was  peopled  from  Iceland.  Colonization  was 
carried  through  Greenland  in  a  south-western  direction 
to  the  new  continent,  and  for  some  length  of  time  an 
inconsiderable  intercourse  was  maintained  with  the 
newl}-  colonized  countries.  But  a  strong  line  of  sep- 
aration must  be  drawn  between  this  early  discovery 
of  some  parts  of  the  high  northern  latitudes  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  discover)-  of  its  tropical  regions  by  Co- 
lumbus in  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'.  In 
consequence  of  the  uncivilized  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple by  whom  the  former  discover}-  was  made,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  countries  to  which  it  was  limited, 
it  produced  no  important  or  permanent  results  in  rela- 
tion either  to  commerce  or  science  ;  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  attended  with  events  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  mankind,  as  it  has  proved  the 
opening  of  a  new  source  of  wealth,  glorj',  and  knowl- 
edge. The  discovery  of  the  new  continent  in  the 
west,  like  the  original  discover)'  of  its  northern  re- 
gions, may  be  said  to  be  accidental,  inasmuch  as  the 
object  which  Columbus  had  in  view  was  to  find  a 
western  passage  to  India.  But  the  expedition  under 
Columbus  possessed  this  distinguishing  feature,  that 
it  manifested  the  perfect  character  of  being  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  a  plan  sketched  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  science,  and  intelligently  conducted  to  a 
successful  issue. 

The  tenacity  with  wliich  an  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising mind  adheres  to  a  scheme  wliicli  it  has  once 
proposed  to  itself  as  an  object  of  pursuit,  was  strik- 
ingl)-  evinced  by  Columbus,  whose  tlioughts  still 
dwelt  with  eagerness  on  his  original  and  favorite  plan 
of  opening  a  new  passage  to  India.  It  was  not  enough 
that  he  had  astonished  mankind  by  finding  a  new  con- 
tinent; he  conceived  the  idea  tliat  beyond  it  there 
might  lie  a  sea  extending  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
that  by  diligent  search  some  strait  might  be  found 


which  would  conduct  him  into  this  sea,  or  some  nar- 
row neck  of  land,  by  crossing  which  it  might  be 
reached.  To  determine  this  important  point,  though 
hitherto  his  services  had  met  with  the  most  unworthy 
returns,  though  years  crept  upon  him,  though  worn 
out  \>y  fatigue  and  broken  with  infirmities,  he  still 
undertook  with  alacrity  another  voyage.  By  a  lucky 
conjecture  he  directed  his  efforts  toward  the  east  of 
the  Gulf  of  Darien ;  but  he  searched  in  vain  for  a 
strait ;  and  though  he  frequently  went  on  shore  and 
advanced  into  the  countrj^,  he  never  penetrated  so  far 
as  to  enable  him  to  descrj'  the  great  Southern  Ocean. 

After  the  first  steps  had  been  taken,  the  progress  of 
discover^'  over  the  globe  was  astonishinglj-  rapid. 
Xo  expense  or  danger  deterred  even  private  adven- 
turers from  fitting  out  fleets,  crossing  oceans,  and  en- 
countering the  rage  of  savage  nations  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  earth.  Before  Columbus  had 
reached  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
Newfoundland  had  been  discovered  by  Cabot,  a  Vene- 
tian by  descent,  but  sailing  under  the  auspices  of  En- 
gland. He  had  also  coasted  along  the  present  territory 
of  the  United  States,  perhaps  as  far  as  Virginia.  In 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  the  Cortereals,  a  daring 
familj-  of  Portuguese  navigators,  began  the  long  and 
unavailing  search  of  a  passage  round  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  America.  They  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  entered  the  spacious  inlet  of  Hudson's 
Baj-.  Two  of  them  unfortunatelj'  perished  in  this 
enterprise.  In  the  year  1501  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  Por- 
tuguese navigator,  destined  for  India,  having  stood 
out  to  sea  in  order  to  avoid  the  variable  breezes  and 
frequent  calms  which  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  on  the 
African  coast,  to  his  surprise,  came  upon  the  shores  of 
an  unknown  country,  the  coast  of  Brazil,  which  he 
claimed  for  Portugal.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Floren- 
tine gentleman,  who  had  already  sailed  along  a  great 
part  of  Terra  Firma  and  Guiana,  now  made  two  ex- 
tensive voyages  along  the  Brazilian  coast.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  drew  up  and  transmitted  to  one  of  .hi? 
countrymen  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  discov- 
eries, in  which  he  insinuated  that  to  him  belonged  the 
honor  of  having  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the 
New  World.  His  performance,  which  was  the  first 
description  published  of  the  new-discovered  countries, 
circulated  rapidly,  was  read  with  admiration,  and  be- 
came the  means  of  procuring  for  its  author  the  high 
honor  of  giving  his  name  to  the  whole  continent. 
Not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  conjecture  of  Co- 
lumbus respecting  the  existence  of  an  ocean  bej-ond 
the  continent  which  he  had  discovered  was  found  to 
l)e  true  ;  and  his  favorite  project  of  opening  a  passage 
to  India  by  steering  westward  was  actually  accom- 
plished. By  crossing  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama, 
Nunez  Balboa  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  year 
1513;  and  in  1521  Magellan  discovered  and  sailed 
through  the  famous  straits  which  bear  his  name.  Af- 
ter 20  days  occupied  in  navigating  this  dangerous 
channel,  he  beheld  spread  out  before  him  the  bound- 
less expanse  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  Directing 
his  course  to  the  N.W.,  he  continued  his  voj-age  for 
nearh'  4  months  without  discovering  land.  From 
want  of  provisions  and  from  sickness,  he  and  his  crew 
suff"ered  dreadful  distress.  But  when  about  to  sink 
under  their  sufferings,  thej'  fell  in  with  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  where  they  found  refreshments  in  abundance. 
From  these  isles  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  was 
not  long  in  discovering  the  Philippines.  Here,  in  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  witli  the  natives,  he  was  slain, 
with  several  of  his  principal  officers.  But  liis  surviv- 
ing companions,  pursuing  their  voj'age,  and  returning 
to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  solved  the  great 
problem  of  the  circumnavigation  of  tlie  earth. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  b^'  Balboa, 
the  investigation  of  the  western  coasts  of  America 
went  speedilj'  forward.  Expeditions  were  soon  sent 
out  both  northward  and  southward ;  so  that  nearly  a 
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full  view  was  obtained  of  the  immense  range  of  coast 
whicli  the  American  continent  presents  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  at  the  same  time  of  its  great  interior 
breadth.  On  the  other  hand,  discovery  in  the  East- 
ern World  was  no  less  rapid.  Within  20  years  from 
the  time  that  (iama  reached  India  by  tiie  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  the  coasts  of  ITindoostan, 
those  of  eastern  Africa,  of  Aral)ia,  and  Persia,  had 
been  explored.  Navigators  had  penetrated  to  Ma- 
lacca and  the  Spice  Islands.  They  had  learned  the 
existence  of  Siam  and  Pegu ;  and  it  was  only  the 
characteristic  jealousy  of  the  rulers  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  that  prevented  tliem  from  entering  the  ports 
of  China. 

The  scientific  geograplier  had  now  abundance  of 
materials  to  arrange  and  digest  into  one  systematic 
whole.  lie  was  now  called  upon  to  give  such  a  de- 
lineation of  the  earth's  surface  as  should  connect 
togetiier  the  ranges  of  eastern  and  western  discovery, 
and  should  exhibit  the  true  outline  and  relative  posi- 
tions of  countries,  as  these  had  been  demonstrated  by 
the  astronomer  and  navigator.  The  ancient  system 
of  geograpljj',  to  which  the  Arabs  seem  closelj*  to 
have  adhered,  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  whole 
earth  being  surrounded  by  an  ocean  as  by  a  great 
zone.  This  the  Arabians  characterized  as  the  "  Sea 
of  Darliness,"  an  appellation  most  usually  given  to 
the  Atlantic ;  while  the  northern  sea  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  as  inspiring  still  more  gloomy  and  mysterious 
ideas,  was  styled  the  "  Sea  of  Pitchy  Darkness." 
Such  notions  could  not  now  keep  possession  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  though  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  man- 
kind could  be  expected  to  be  enlightened  by  doctrines 
which  were  not  only  new,  but  seemed  likewise  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  sense.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  systematic  arrangement  had, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  been  known  from  the  time 
of  Hipparclius,  and  had  been  reduced  to  practice  by 
Ptolemy.  But  the  want  of  astronomical  observations, 
or  even  of  accurate  surveys,  which  navigators  sel- 
dom furnished,  and  for  which  science  had  not  indeed 
j'et  provided  suitable  instruments,  placed  it  still  be- 
yond the  resources  of  modem  geograjjhy  to  give  any 
thing  like  a  just  representation  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. The  Venetian  geographers  were  the  first  who 
attempted  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  immense 
regions  recently  discovered,  adjusting  them  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  mass  of  information  previously  pos- 
sessed. But  a  series  of  Venetian  maps,  preserved  in 
the  king's  librarj-,  show  how  much  their  skill  was 
counteracted  by  the  difficulties  witlx  which  they  had 
to  contend.  Instead  of  exhibiting  the  vast  ocean 
■whicli  separates  the  east  coast  of  Asia  from  the  west 
coast  of  America,  the  two  continents  are  represented 
either  as  meeting,  or  as  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
strait.  The  vojMge  of  Magellan  across  the  Southern 
Ocean  had  not  shown  witli  sufficient  distinctness  the 
presentation  of  the  opposite  coasts,  to  enable  the  geo- 
graphers of  the  time  to  avoid  this  error.  When  maps 
of  different  dates  are  compared,  wc  find,  as  we  descend 
'toward  modern  times,  a  gradual  progress  toward  accu- 
racj'  in  the  representations  given  of  tlio  earth's  sur- 
face. This  is  what  might  be  expected ;  for  all  maps 
should  lie  considered  as  unfinished  works,  in  which 
there  will  always  be  something  to  be  corrected,  or 
something  new  to  be  inserted. 

At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe, 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  as  given  by  Ptolemy  were 
universally  received  with  implicit  confidence.  When 
checked,  however,  l)y  actual  oliscrvation,  they  were 
found  to  differ  materially  from  the  truth.  The  lati- 
tudes in  many  instances  were  found  very  erroneous ; 
that  of  Byzantium,  for  example,  exceeded  the  truth 
by  two  degrees.  As  nearly  the  same  excess  was 
found  to  exist  in  some  other  cases,  many  geographers, 
unwilling  to  renounce  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  con- 
cluded tliat  this  difference  had  arisen  from  a  change 
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having  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axi«, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  latitudes  of  all  the  places 
in  Eurof)e  were  increased.  The  progress  of  observa- 
tion showed  that  this  opinion  was  untenable,  and  that 
before  geography  could  rest  on  a  sure  basLs,  a  general 
revision  of  ancient  graduation  was  indispensably  nec- 
essary. The  onh'  observations  employed  by  the  an- 
cients for  determining  longitudes  were  those  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  results 
derived  from  this  source  could  not  be  depended  on.  In 
the  year  1010,  Galileo,  having  discovered  three  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  pointed  out  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  their  eclipses  for  finding  longitudes.  But  this  meth- 
od, which  gives  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  waa 
turned  to  little  account,  until  ItiOS,  when  Cassini  pub- 
lished his  tables  of  the  revolutions  and  eclipses  of 
these  satellites.  Three  years  afterward,  by  means  of 
simultaneous  obser^'ation8  made  by  him  and  Picard  at 
Paris,  and  by  Tj'cho-Brahe  at  Copenhagen,  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  of  these  two  imfxjrtant  points, 
which  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute,  was  finally 
determined.  Since  that  time,  other  accurate  methods 
of  finding  the  longitude  have  been  discovered ;  and 
the  instruments  employed  in  observation  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  refine- 
ments and  improvements  of  modem  science  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  problem  of  determin- 
ing the  figure  of  the  earth,  which,  though  nearly,  is 
not  exactly  spherical.  (See  Figure  of  the  Earth.) 
The  labors  of  scientific  men  to  obtain  accurate  results 
on  this  suliject,  have  contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  geography.  The  expeditions  sent  out  under 
Maupertuis  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  under  Condamine 
to  the  equator,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making 
various  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  re- 
gions of  which  no  delineation  resting  upon  proper 
data  had  hitherto  been  given.  Within  the  last  50 
years,  trigonometrical  surveys  of  France  and  England 
have  been  executed,  which  have  nearly  completed  the 
delineation  of  these  countries. 

Much  advantage  has  accrued  to  geographical  science, 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  precision,  from  the  application 
in  modern  times  of  a  sound  and  judicious  criticism  to 
the  immense  mass  of  materials  which  had  been  accu- 
mulating for  ages.  The  labors  of  M.  d'Anville,  in  the 
18th  century,  were  employed  with  great  success  in 
this  department.  He  undertook  the  revision  of  the 
whole  system  on  which  the  delineation  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  countries  into  which  it  is  divided,  had  hith- 
erto been  made ;  and  by  unhesitatingly  rejecting 
evert-  particular  that  did  not  rest  on  positive  authority, 
he  removed  many  false  or  uncertain  features,  and 
clearly  distinguished  the  known  from  the  unknown 
parts  of  the  globe.  Major  Rennell  has  skillfully  ar- 
ranged and  illustrated  the  important  materials  collected 
respecting  India.  Various  authors  have  in  modem 
times  cultivated  another  interesting  field  of  inquir}',, 
the  comi)arison  between  ancient  and  modem  geog- 
raphy, and  the  tracing  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
early  discover^-.  These  researches  were  diligently 
pursued  by  Vossius.  Bochart,  and  other  learned  men  of 
the  17th  century,  and  with  still  more  success  by  Ken- 
nell.  Vincent,  and  ^lannert,  who  appear  to  have 
l)ushed  them  as  far  as  they  admit,  though  much  dark- 
ness still  rests  on  some  parts  of  the  inquirA-.  Gosselin, 
notwithstanding  that  he  has  applied  to  the  subject  a 
great  extent  of  investigation,  as  well  as  much  skill  and 
force  of  criticism,  has  failed,  on  accomit  of  the  peculiar 
views  in  which  he  indulged,  to  make  any  solid  ad- 
dition to  the  science. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese had  greatly  increased  the  stock  of  geographical 
information.  Still  much  remained  to  be  done.  The 
I  desire  of  finding  a  short  and  convenient  route  to  India 
I  continued  to  supply  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  way 
)  of  discovery.  The  English  and  Dutch  made  extra- 
I  ordinary  efforts,  and  encountered  fearful  dangers  and 
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disasters,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  passage  by 
the  north-east,  along  the  northern  shores  of  Asia.  A 
coast  beset  with  the  ices  of  the  polar  seas  presented, 
however,  obstacles  too  formidable  to  be  overcome ; 
though  recent  researches  show  that  no  barrier  of  land 
intert-enes.  But  there  was  still  another  quarter 
where  an  attempt  might  be  made ;  and  to  this  point 
the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  failed  not  to  direct 
their  efforts.  The  jealousy  of  Spain  long  prevented 
the  other  European  States  from  visiting  the  north- 
western coast  of  America,  so  that  they  remained  igno- 
rant of  the  vast  breadth  to  which  the  continent  spreads 
out  as  it  advances  toward  the  north.  They  adopted, 
indeed,  the  opinion  that,  like  the  southern  extremitj-, 
the  northern  terminated  in  a  point  or  cape.  This  left 
room  to  hope  for  a  north-western  passage  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  by  sailing  round  the  imaginary'  cape. 
The  English  took  the  most  decided  lead  in  the  explor- 
ators'  voyages  to  which  these  views  gave  rise.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Frobisher  and  Davis  were 
sent  out  on  three  successive  voj-ages,  which  led  to  the 
discover}-  of  the  entrance  into  Hudson's  Bay  by  the 
former  navigator,  and  of  the  entrance  into  Baffin's 
Bay  1  ly  the  latter.  These  two  capacious  basins  were 
afterward  discovered  by  the  intrepid  navigators  whose 
names  they  bear.  In  sailing  round  the  great  sea  which 
he  had  discovered,  Baffin  mistook  the  great  opening 
into  Lancaster  Sound  for  a  mere  gulf — a  misapprehen- 
sion which  checked  for  a  time  any  further  attempts  in 
that  quarter,  as  navigators  were  led  to  expect  success 
only  through  the  channel  of  Hudson's  Bay.  In  1631 
Fox  explored  a  part  of  that  great  opening  on  the  north 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  called  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome, 
which  seemed  now  to  hold  out  almost  the  only  hope  of 
accomplishing  the  object  sought.  The  assertion  of 
Middleton,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  that  he  had  discovered  the  head  of  the 
Welcome  to  be  completeh-  closed,  and  the  circumstance 
of  two  other  navigators,  who  were  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing year,  failing  to  effect  any  thing,  produced  an  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  that  the  passage  so  long 
sought  had  no  existence. 

The  discoveries  of  Cook  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  .he  found  the  American  coast  stretching  away 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  joined  to  the  circum- 
stance that,  when  he  penetrated  through  the  strait 
discovered  early  in  the  last  century  by  Behring  and 
Tchirikof,  which  separates  America  from  Asia,  the 
coast  appeared  there  to  extend  indefinitely  to  the 
north,  seemed  not  only  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
no  passage  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  was  here  to 
be  expected,  but  also  that  the  American  continent 
extended  northward  in  one  unbroken  mass,  perhaps 
even  to  the  pole.  The  groundlessness  of  these  views 
became  apparent  when,  in  the  year  1771,  Mr.  Hearne, 
who  had  been  dispatched  l>y  the  Hudson's  Ba}'  Com- 
pany to  explore  the  limits  of  the  coast  in  this  direction, 
sailed  down  the  Copper-mine  Kiver,  and  discovered  its 
entrance  into  the  sea ;  and  again,  when,  in  1780,  Sir  Al- 
exander Mackenzie  traced  also  to  the  sea  another  river 
about  20  degrees  further  to  the  west.  Thus  were  there 
furnished  strong  grounds  to  believe  that  the  pole  was 
surrounded  by  an  ocean  which  separated  the  northern 
coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  making  these  two  conti- 
nents altogether  distinct  from  each  other;  and  that 
through  this  ocean  lay  the  long-sought  course  which 
would  certainly  conduct  the  navigator  who  should  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  his  way  through  the  ice  and  storms  of 
the  polar  regions,  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  determination  of  this  great  geographical  ques- 
tion, so  long  agitated,  has  recently  called  forth  the 
utmost  eff'orts  of  the  British  government.  In  1818  an 
expedition  was  sent  out  to  Baffin's  Bay  under  tlie 
command  of  Captain  Ross,  witliout  leading  to  any 
important  result,  as  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  no 
opening  existed.      Lancaster  Sound    had,  however, 


forcibly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  at  that  time  lieutenant  and  second  in  command ; 
and  on  returning  with  a  new  expedition  under  his 
immediate  command,  he  succeeded  in  penetrating 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  which  he  found  gradually 
to  widen  till  it  opened  into  the  Polar  Sea.  He  found 
a  chain  of  large  islands  to  lie  parallel  to  the  American 
coast ;  and  among  these  he  continued  his  navigation 
until  the  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  straits  and  chan- 
nels through  which  he  had  to  pass  stopped  his  further 
progress.  This  circumstance  induced  him  to  make  his 
next  attempt  through  Hudson's  Bay,  bj'  the  channel 
of  the  Welcome,  which  had  as  yet  been  but  imper- 
fectly' explored.  Here  he  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point 
considerably  beyond  that  at  which  Middleton  had 
represented  the  bay  as  terminating.  He  found  at 
length  a  narrow  strait  communicating  with  the  Polar 
Sea,  but  so  incumbered  with  ice  as  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  its  ever  aff'ording  an  open  passage.  He  was 
therefore  again  sent  out  to  renew  his  effbrts  in  the  first 
direction,  where  he  had  already  obtained  partial  suc- 
cess. But  the  obstacles  which  he  had  formerly  been 
unable  to  overcome  stUl  continued,  and  prevented  him 
from  making  any  material  addition  to  his  former  dis- 
coveries. While  these  skillfully-conducted  voyages 
were  in  progress.  Sir  John,  then  Captain  Franklin, 
was  sent  out  at  the  head  of  two  successive  expeditions 
bj'  land,  and,  by  actual  survey,  ascertained  three 
fourths  of  the  boundary  coast — his  operations  termin- 
ating at  a  point  beyond  the  149th  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude. On  the  other  hand,  an  expedition  under  Cap- 
•tain  Beechj',  sent  to  meet  Captain  Franklin  on  his 
second  toilsome  journey,  passed  the  Icy  Cape  of  Cook, 
and  penetrated  nearh'  as  far  as  the  156th  degree  of 
west  longitude,  leaving  only  seven  degrees,  or  160 
miles,  between  the  farthest  point  thus  reached  and  the 
utmost  limit  reached  by  Captain  Franklin.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  appeared  to  prove  that 
the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  America  extends  in 
a  line  not  varj-ing  much  from  the  parallel  of  the  70th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  The  problem  of  a  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  to  the  north 
of  the  American  continent,  has  now  been  finally  solved ; 
but  this  discovery,  so  well  fitted  in  itself  to  afford  sat- 
isfaction to  the  British  nation,  which  has  always  taken 
the  lead  in  such  enterprises,  has  been  made  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  saddening  kind.  In  1845  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  Captain  Crozier  were  sent  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  Seas.  No  tidings 
having  been  received  of  this  expedition,  it  became, 
after  two  or  three  years,  a  subject  of  painful  anxiety 
and  suspense.  Hence  various  expeditions  were  .fitted 
out  and  sent  in  search  of  the  missing  voyagers,  to  suc- 
cor them  if  still  witliin  reach  of  human  aid,  or,  if  oth- 
erwise, to  ascertain  their  fate. 

In  the  course  of  these  praiseworthy  endeavors,  Cap- 
tain M'Clure  was  appointed  to  command  the  Investi- 
fjator,  under  Captain  Collinson  of  the  Enterprise,  and 
proceeded  with  that  officer  to  Behring's  Straits  in  the 
early  part  of  1850.  When  on  the  eve  of  sailing.  Cap- 
tain M'Clure  emphatically  declared  that  he  would  find  " 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Crozier,  or  make  the 
north-west  passage.  The  latter  part  of  this  pledge  he 
has,  geographically  speaking,  redeemed  ;  but  the  im- 
penetrable mystery  which  from  the  first  enveloped  the 
fate  of  these  gallant  commanders,  remains  the  same. 
Captain  Collinson  failed  in  his  attempts  to  penetrate 
the  pack  ice  that  season,  and  so  was  separated  from 
Captain  M'Clure,  who,  notwithstanding  a  signal  of 
recall  from  Captain  Kellett  of  the  llrrnld,  the  chief 
officer  on  tliat  station,  dashed  onward  with  a  bold 
determination  to  force  a  passage  to  the  north-east — 
taking  on  himself  all  the  responsibility  of  disobeying 
orders.  Fortunately  his  daring  has  been  crowned 
with  success.  He  rounded  Point  Barrow  on  the  5th 
August,  1850;  contimiing  his  course  eastward  along 
the  coast,  he  reached  Cape  Parry  on  the  6th  Septem- 
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ber,  whence  he  steered  throufjh  a  channel  called 
Prince  of  Wales's  Strait ;  wliich,  running  nortU-cast, 
appeared  a  most  proniisinj^  course  for  reaching  tlie 
sea  south  of  Jlelville  Island.  Near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  tliis  strait,  the  JnvcMii/ator  was  frozen  in 
from  the  Ktli  of  Octolier,  and  remained  stationary 
during  the  winter.  Parties  being  sent  out  to  explore, 
it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  cluinnel  opened  into 
Barrow's  Strait ;  and  thus  was  the  existence  of  a 
north-west  passage  established.  On  the  Mth  July, 
1851,  the  InccxlKjatDr  was  again  fairly  afloat,  the  ice 
having  opened  without  an}'  pressure.  The  great 
object  now  to  be  gained  was  to  pass  through  the  sthiit ; 
but  notwithstanding  their  utmost  exertions,  the  expe- 
dition was  completely  arrested  by  strong  north-east 
winds,  driving  great  masses  of  ice  to  the  southward. 
Thus  baffled,  Captain  M'Clure  resolved  on  running  to 
the  southward  of  the  island  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait,  wliitrh  he  had 
named  liaring  Island,  and  then  to  sail  nortliward  along 
its  western  side.  This  navigation,  in  which  he  was 
sulijected  to  many  delays  and  encountered  many 
formidable  obstacles,  he  accomplished,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  tlie  north  side  of  the  island  on  the  24th  of 
September.  Had  open  water  existed  to  the  east  the 
rest  of  the  passage  might  have  been  easily  performed 
in  this  way,  for  Barrow's  Strait  lay  before  them,  the 
navigation  of  which,  from  their  position  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  was  known  to  be  practicable.  The  hopes  of 
this  intrepid  navigator  were  destined  again  to  be  dis- 
appointed. On  the  night  of  the  above-mentioned  day 
the  Investigator  was  frozen  up,  and  at  this  point,  in 
latitude  74°  G'  N.,  and  longitude  117°  54'  W.,  they 
had  their  winter  quarters  in  1851,  1852,  1853.  In 
April,  1852,  a  party  crossed  the  ice  to  Melville  Island, 
and  deposited  there  a  document  giving  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,  and  of  the  position  of  the  Investi- 
gator. This  document  was  happily  discovered  by  the 
officers  of  Captain  Kellett,  who  had  been  the  last  per- 
son with  whom  Captain  M'Clure  held  communication 
■when  he  entered  the  ice  on  the  west,  and  was  now, 
singularly  enough,  the  person  to  rescue  him  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years  on  the  side  of  Melville  Island 
on  the  east.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  com- 
municate with  the  party  in  their  ice-prison.  Lieutenant 
Pim  being  appointed  by  Captain  Kellett  to  the  service. 
Eventually  it  was  found  neccssar}-  that  Captain 
M'Clure  and  his  gallant  companions  should  abandon 
their  ship,  however  unwillingly ;  so  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  north-west  passage  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  discover}'  of  a  new  continent  greatly  enlarged, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  views  of  mankind  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  globe.  But  imagination,  no  longer 
limited  in  its  range  by  the  notion  of  a  circumambient 
ocean  that  could  not  be  passed,  soon  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  of  a  southern  continent,  which  was  supposed 
necessary  to  balance  the  land  in  the  northern  regions 
of  the  earth.  The  immense  body  of  water  that  was 
found  to  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  known 
regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere  gave  ample  room 
for  supposing  this  unknown  continent  to  be  of  vast 
dimensions.  It  was  imagined  that  it  might  eqnal  in 
extent,  as  well  as  in  wealth,  tlie  American  continent. 
Nor  was  it  considered  necessary  to  exclude  it  from  the 
map  of  the  world  till  its  existence  should  be  proved. 
It  appears  in  all  the  early  maps  as  an  immense  mass 
of  land  surrounding  the  south  pole,  and  presenting  to 
the  ocean  one  unbroken  coast.  The  discovery  of  cer- 
tain great  insular  tracts  in  the  South  Seas,  which, 
from  ignorance  or  their  true  nature,  navigators  might 
mistake  for  continental  promontories  or  portions  of 
coast,  no  doubt  at  first  gave  some  countenance  to  the 
belief  of  the  existence  of  antarctic  land.  But  the  de- 
lusion was  gradually  dispelled  before  the  light  alVorded 
by  further  discovery.  The  Portuguese,  in  less  than 
20  years  after  their  passage  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


pushed  their  researches  to  the  most  remote  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  including  Java  and  the  Moluccas. 
The}-  appear  also  to  liave  observed  some  part  of  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  Spaniards,  during  their 
early  and  adventurous  career,  put  forth  strenuous 
exertions  to  exjdore  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  several 
of  the  groups  of  islands  scattered  over  its  surface  were 
discovered  \>y  their  navigators.  In  1607,  the  Dutch 
having  wrested  Java  and  the  Spice  Islands  from  tlie 
Portuguese,  estaldished  in  tliem  the  centre  of  their 
Indian  dominion.  A  great  maritime  power  being  thus 
placed  so  near  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  largest 
portion  of  land  on  the  globe  that  is  regarded  as  an 
island,  it  became  almost  impossible  that  New  Holland 
could  long  remain  unknown.  It  was  discovered  early 
in  the  17th  century,  and  was  long  8Up[Kjsed  to  form  a 
part  of  the  great  southern  continent.  Van  Diemen, 
the  Dutch  governor  of  India,  sent  out  several  vessels 
successively  t^j  explore  its  coasts.  Hertog,  Carj)enter, 
Nuytz,  and  Ulaming  made  very  extensive  observa- 
tions on  the  northern  and  western  shores,  but  found 
them  so  drearj-  and  uninviting  that  no  settlement  was 
attempted.  In  the  year  1G42  Al>el  Jansen  Tasman 
was  commissioned  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  ascertain 
its  extent.  On  the  14th  August  he  sailed  from  Bata- 
via,  directing  his  course  first  toward  the  Isle  of  France. 
He  again  set  sail  on  the  3d  Octoljcr,  and  proceeding 
southward  and  eastward,  beyond  the  limits  reached  by 
his  predecessors,  he  discovered  and  doubled  the  south- 
em  extremity'  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  which  he 
gave  its  name ;  but  he  failed  to  discover  that  it  Ls  a 
separate  island.  Pursuing  afterward  his  course  east- 
ward, having  reached  about  42°  10'  S.  lat.,  and  170° 
E.  long.,  he  found  himself  in  view  of  a  high  and 
mountainous  country,  which  he  named  Staaten  Land, 
but  which  is  now  known  as  New  Zealand.  He  sailed 
along  the  coast  toward  the  north-cast,  and  after  being 
detained  by  the  variableness  of  the  weather,  he  re- 
sumed his  voj-age  and  returned  home  In-  the  Friendly 
Islands,  discovering  many  islands  in  his  progress.  He 
arrived  at  Batavia  on  15th  June,  1G43.  Tasman's 
voyage  proved  that  New  Holland  was  no  part  of  the 
southern  continent,  even  if  such  a  continent  should  be 
found  to  exist.  Cook,  who  had  been  appointed  in 
1767  to  conduct  a  voyage  into  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
for  astronomical  and  geographical  purposes,  sailed 
southward  in  17G0  in  quest  of  the  unknown  continent. 
Lofty  mountains  were  seen  on  the  Gth  October,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  object  of  their  search  was  found. 
But  the  land  proved  to  be  New  Zealand.  This  land 
he  circumnavigated,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  two 
large  islands  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  After 
six  months  employed  in  this  manner,  he  directed  his 
course  westward,  and  reached  the  eastern  side  of  New 
Holland  earlv  in  1770.  By  his  extensive  operations 
in  that  quarter — having  run  down  the  coast  from  lat- 
itude 38°  to  its  northern  extremity  at  Torres  Strait — 
he  left  little  more  to  l>e  done  there  in  the  way  of  dis- 
covery. Passing  down  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea, 
he  continued  his  voy:ige  by  Timor  and  the  south  coast 
of  Java  to  Batavia  ;  whence,  after  repairing  the  ship, 
he  sailed  for  England,  and  reached  the  Do\vns  on  the 
12th  June,  1771,  with  his  crew  weakened  and  reduced 
in  number  by  the  fatigue  and  hardships  of  their  long 
voyage.  By  this  voyage  it  was  proved  there  was  no 
such  continent  .as  that  supposed  to  exist  to  the  north- 
ward of  40°  south  latitude.  But  as  many  ingenious 
and  well-informed  men  still  adhered  to  the  opinion 
tliat  there  did  exist  a  southern  continent,  gcivemment 
determined  to  send  out  a  second  expedition  under 
Cook,  to  make  such  an  exploration  of  the  P.icific  Ocean 
iu  the  higher  southern  latitudes  as  should  finally  and 
satisfactorily  settle  this  much  agit.-»ted  question. 

Cook  was  instructed  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  in 
high  latitudes,  prosecuting  his  researches  as  near  to 
the  south  pole  as  possible,  and  to  traverse  everj-  part 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  where  the  supposed  continent 
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could  possibly  lie.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth 13th  July,  1772,  and  quitted  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  22d  November.  Pursuing  his  course  eastward, 
Cook,  during  three  years,  employed  the  summer 
months  in  those  regions  (corresponding  to  our  win- 
ter months),  in  navigating  high  latitudes  toward  the 
South  pole,  and  the  winter  montlis  in  adding  to  his 
discoveries  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Notwithstand- 
ing, liowever,  that  he  varied  his  course,  and  tra- 
versed in  every  direction  which  he  thought  afforded  the 
slightest  likelihood  of  finding  land,  and  actually  got 
so  far  south  as  71°  10'  of  latitude,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. Having  thus  scrupulously  and  completelj'  ac- 
complished the  object  for  which  he  was  sent  out,  he 
directed  his  course  homeward.  He  had  encompassed 
the  globe  in  high  latitudes,  and  was  led  to  conclude 
that  the  southern  pole  is  surrounded  only  by  isles  and 
firm  fields  of  ice,  so  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  austral 
continent  had  no  foundation.  He  reached  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  22d  March,  1775,  and  anchored  at  Spit- 
head  on  the  30th  July,  having,  in  the  space  of  3  j-ears 
and  18  days,  sailed  20,000  leagues,  mostly  in  inhos- 
pitable climates  and  unknown  seas.  In  the  course  of 
this  and  his  former  voj^age  the  same  great  navigator 
secured  glory  to  his  country  and  to  himself  by  like- 
wise completing  the  survey  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 
Some  of  the  interesting  groups  of  islands  scattered 
over  its  vast  surface  had  already  been  made  known  bj' 
the  previous  voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret. 
Cook  fully  traced  the  great  chain  of  the  Society  Isl- 
ands and  the  Friendly  Islands.  He  determined  also 
the  form  and  relations,  not  only  of  New  Zealand,  but 
of  New  Caledonia  and  other  lands  and  islands  in  that 
region  of  the  globe. 

The  extensive  island  of  New  Holland  has  recently 
become  doubh'  interesting  from  the  important  relations 
which  now  subsist  between  it  and  Europe.  In  the 
3-ear  1788  the  establishment  of  a  British  colony  on  the 
east  coast  paved  the  way  for  a  more  complete  survey. 
By  the  different  expeditions  undertaken  from  1795  to 
1799,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Bass  and  Flinders, 
the  east  coast,  together  with  Van  Diemen's  Land 
and  Bass's  Strait,  which  separates  tnat  island  from 
New  Holland,  were  adequately  explored.  In  1801  an 
expedition  was  sent  out  by  the  British  government 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Flinders,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  survej'ing  a  large  portion  of  the  coast.  Tliese 
survej-s  were  prosecuted  with  unremitting  ardor  and 
perseverance.  At  the  same  time  that  Captain  Flin- 
ders was  carrying  on  his  survey,  the  French  captain 
Baudin  was  emplo3-ed  on  the  same  service,  and  in  some 
parts  the  discoveries  of  these  navigators  intermingle. 
Some  additional  observations  have  more  recentlj'  been 
made ;  and  bj'  these  various  expeditions  the  whole 
coast  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  has 
been  accuratel}-  surveyed,  the  position  of  every  point 
has  been  ascertained,  and  every  inlet  and  bay  has  been 
traced  to  its  termination. 

The  strong  presumption  which  the  researches  of 
Captain  Cook  in  the  Southern  Ocean  furnished  of  the 
non-existence  of  an  austral  continent,  seemed  to  leave 
no  room  to  expect  that  any  further  doubt  would  be 
entertained  on  the  subject.  Lieutenant  C.  Wilkes, 
commander  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  1838  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  exploration 
of  the  antarctic  regions,  has,  however,  claimed  for  his 
countrj-  and  for  himself  the  honor  of  at  length  discov- 
ering a  continent  within  the  antarctic  circle.  While 
this  claim  is  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  no  distinct 
and  unequivocal  proof  is  produced  that  the  continent 
alleged  to  have  been  seen  iiy  the  American  expedition 
has  a  substantial  existence.  No  continent  or  island 
was  landed  on  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  British  expedition,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  sailed  over  the  very  spot  in 
south  latitude  CG°,  and  east  longitude  163°-1GG°, 
where  Lieutenant  Wilkes  supposed  he  saw  mountain- 


ous land.  This  latter  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the 
British  government,  for  scientific  purposes,  in  1839, 
and  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  August,  1840. 
The  French  government  had  likewise  sent  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  southern  seas,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Dumont  d'UrvUle,  about  the  same  time.  To 
avoid  interferences  with  the  French  and  American  dis- 
coveries, Sir  James  Ross  determined  on  a  more  east- 
erly meridian — that  of  170°  E. — in  which  to  endeavor 
to  penetrate  to  the  south.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Hobart  Town  on  13th  November,  1840,  and  on  27th 
December  encountered  a  chain  of  icebergs.  On  the 
5th  Januarj-,  1841,  they  entered  the  pack-ice,  through 
which  having  forced  their  way,  the  ice  having  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  slackened,  they  found  themselves 
on  the  7th  Januar}'  again  in  a  clear  sea.  Soon  after 
2  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  11th  Januarj',  they  discovered 
land,  which,  as  they  advanced  southward,  was  found 
to  extend  continuously  from  the  70th  to  the  79th  degree, 
with  several  adjacent  islands.  This  land  they  called 
Victoria  Land.  It  presented  to  their  view  ranges  of 
mountains  whose  lofty  peaks,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  rose  to  elevations  from  7  to  10  or  even  12  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  inter- 
vening vallej's  were  filled  with  glaciers,  which,  de- 
scending from  near  the  mountains'  summits,  projected 
in  many  places  several  miles  into  the  sea,  and  ter- 
minated in  perpendicular  cliffs.  The  rocks  breaking 
through  in  a  few  places  their  covering,  afforded  the 
only  indication  that  land  formed  the  nucleus  of  this, 
to  appearance,  enormous  iceberg.  On  the  28th  Janu- 
ar}-,  when  they  had  nearlj-  reached  their  highest  lati- 
tude, about  78°  S.,  they  found  that  what  appeared 
when  first  seen  at  a  distance  to  be  a  high  island,  was  a 
mountain  12,367  feet  in  height  emitting  flames  and 
smoke  in  great  profusion.  This  volcano  lies  in  lati- 
tude about  77|°  S.,  and  in  longitude  about  167°  E. 
From  tlie  most  eastern  point  of  land  at  a  cape  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  an  icy  barrier  was 
found  to  extend  eastward  as  far  as  the  ej-e  could  dis- 
cern. This  barrier  was  a  perpendicular  wall  of  ice 
from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  stretched  250  miles 
in  one  unbroken  line,  as  was  found  on  a  second  visit  to 
the  same  interesting  locality  in  February  1842 ;  nor 
were  thej'  able  to  turn  its  extremity,  so  as  to  reach  a 
higher  latitude.  At  a  point  where  the  height  of  the 
barrier  diminished  to  about  80  feet,  they  perceived 
from  the  mast-heads  that  it  gradually  rose  to  the  south- 
ward, presenting  the  appearance  of  ver;\-  lofty  mount- 
ains perfect!}^  covered  with  snow,  but  witli  a  varied 
and  undulating  surface.  And  hence  Sir  James  Ross, 
with  nearly  all  his  companions,  felt  assured  that  the 
presence  of  land  there  amounts  almost  to  a  certainty. 
Still,  Sir  James  is  of  opinion  that  the  recent  discoveries 
in  the  antarctic  regions  made  by  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican navigators,  and  b}-  himself,  do  not  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  southern  continent,  but  rather  of  a 
chain  of  islands. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  geographical  discovery,  it 
can  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  whUe  discovery  bj'  sea 
admits  of  being  pursued  Avith  great  advantage,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapiditj^  of  its  progress  and  the  extent 
of  its  range,  it  does  not  supersede  the  slower  and 
more  confined  operations  of  the  discoverer  by  land, 
wliich  are  no  less  necessary  to  make  known  the  inte- 
rior features  and  circumstances  of  tlie  different  coun- 
tries. 

Tlie  British  dominion  in  India  has  led  to  much  addi- 
tional information  respecting  the  interior  of  Asia ;  infor- 
mation which  is,  however,  in  many  respects,  only  the 
revival  of  ancient  knowledge.  The  great  mountainous 
chain  whicli  forms  the  northern  boundarj'  of  India,  has 
been  traced  and  found  In  many  j)lrtces  to  tower  to  such 
heights  as  to  exceed  the  Andes,  long  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  mountains  in  tlie  world.  The  source  of 
the  Ganges,  and  that  of  the  Indus,  with  tlie  early 
courses  of  these  great  rivers,  have  been  found  to  be 
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situated  quite  differently  from  what  had  been  supposed 
to  be  their  position  by  modem  geographers.  The 
mountainous  territories  of  Cabul  and  (.'ashmere,  the 
high  interior  table-land  of  Thibet,  and  the  vast  sand}' 
plains  of  Meckran,  have  all  lieen  more  or  less  explored. 
Information  of  an  authentic  cliaractcr  lias  also  been 
recently  obtained  respecting  the  formerly  celebrated 
capitals,  liochara  and  Saniarcand.  But  a  wide  field 
still  remains  for  future  research. 

The  continent  of  Africa,  however,  is  the  quarter  of 
the  globe  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  baffled  the 
efforts  of  those  who  would  explore  its  interior.  The 
vast  sandy  deserts,  high  mountains,  and  impenetrable 
forests  which  occur  on  its  surface,  joined  with  the  un- 
remitting wars  carried  on  between  the  petty  tribes,  as 
well  as  the  deeply-rooted  antipathj-  of  the  African 
Mohammedans  toward  the  Franks,  have  presented  ob- 
stacles of  the  most  fonnidable  kind.  The  ancients, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  African  coasts  was  verj"-  im- 
perfect, except  where  they  border  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Red  Sea,  were  accustomed  to  penetrate 
into  the  inland  provuices,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  many  parts  of  it  which  are  now  alto- 
gether unknown.  At  an  early  period  of  modem  his- 
tory, reports  that  Prester  John,  the  Christian  Prince, 
who  had  been  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  East,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  induced  the 
Portuguese  to  explore  Abyssinia;  but  the  accounts 
which  they  gave  of  the  extent  of  that  country  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  From  the  western  coast  they 
dispatched  embassies  into  the  interior  in  quest  of  the 
object  of  their  search  ;  and  on  one  occasion  they  appear 
to  have  reached  the  city  of  Timbuctoo,  and  to  have  ob- 
tained at  Benin  some  infonnation  concerning  the  great 
interior  kingdom  of  Ghana.  The  maritime  nations  of 
south-western  Europe  early  formed  settlements  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and,  for  commercial  purposes, 
were  naturally  prompted  to  seek  a  knowledge  of  the 
neighboring  nations.  But  it  was  not  until  the  forma- 
tion of  the  African  Association  in  1788  that  an}'  well- 
sustained  efforts  were  made  in  the  prosecution  of 
discovery  in  the  interior.  There  were  two  objects 
connected  with  the  interior  of  Africa  which  had  for  a 
long  time  fixed  the  attention  and  awakened  the  curi- 
osity of  the  nations  of  Europe.  These  were  the  city 
of  Timbuctoo  and  the  great  central  river,  the  Niger. 
Timbuctoo  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  grand  em- 
porium of  the  central  trade  of  Africa,  and  hence  there 
has  prevailed  throughout  Europe,  ever  since  the  rise 
of  discover}'  and  commercial  enterprise,  a  strong  de- 
sire to  visit  it,  and  to  establish  with  it  a  friendly  inter- 
course. The  discovery  of  the  course  and  mouth  of 
the  Niger  has  now  opened  up  to  commercial  specula- 
tion what  it  is  hoped  will  give  a  ready  access  to  Tim- 
buctoo as  well  as  other  places  of  traffic.  The  in- 
terest with  wliich,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
however,  tlie  Niger  has  l)een  regarded,  has  arisen  from 
the  remarkable  nature  of  the  regions  through  which  it 
flows,  and  still  more  from  our  ignorance,  combined 
with  tlie  various  and  contradictory  rumors  wluch  were 
so  long  abroad,  respecting  its  course  and  termination. 
Herodotus  is  the  earliest  author  who  affords  any  ideas 
applicable  to  this  subject.  He  mentions  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  undertaken  by  some  Nassa- 
monian  youths,  who,  being  made  prisoners,  were  car- 
ried to  a  great  city  inliabited  l>y  negroes,  and  situated 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  flowed  from  west  to 
east.  This  stream  lie  conjectures  to  be  the  remote 
source  of  the  Nile,  but  the  particulars  given  appear  to 
leave  little  doubt  tliat  it  was  the  Niger.  A  similar 
hypothesis  was  adopted  by  Strabo,  Mela,  and  Pliny, 
identifying  the  waters  of  the.se  two  great  rivers.  But 
Ptolemy,  whoso  residence  in  Alexandria  afforded  him 
ample  means  of  information,  rejects  altogether  the 
idea  of  any  communication  between  them.  He  de- 
scribes the  Niger  as  terminated  on  the  west  by  Mount 
Mandrus  (Mandingo),  and  as  giving  rise  to  several  ex- 


tensive lakes  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course.  His  state- 
ments do  not,  however,  involve  any  thing  positive  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  flows.  The  Saracens  or 
Arabians  are  the  next  great  pource  of  information ; 
for,  in  the  course  of  the  dissensions  which  tfKik  place 
among  their  dynasties  in  northern  Africa,  large  tx>dies 
crossed  the  desert  and  founded  kingdoms  on  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  shore  of  the  Niger,  of  which  the  king- 
dom of  Ghana  was  the  most  splendid.  According  to 
their  testimony,  the  Niger  flows  from  east  to  west, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  by  which  they  un- 
derstood the  Atlantic,  or  great  circumamhient  ocean. 
With  regard  to  its  source,  they  generally  regarded  it 
as  the  same  with  that  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  identifying 
the  two  rivers  in  the  early  part  of  their  course.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Niger  did  not 
reach  the  sea  ;  so  that  they  must  have  suppf>sed  them 
to  be  discharged  into  a  lake.  The  system  adopted  by 
modem  F3uroi)eans  was  derived  from  Leo  Africanus, 
who  retained  the  delineations  of  the  Niger  as  flowing 
from  east  to  west,  and  falling  into  the  ocean  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  deriving  it  from  the  Nile,  supposed  it  to  rise 
from  a  lake  lying  deep  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Fol- 
lowing this  hypothesis,  all  the  early  European  naviga- 
tors, when  they  saw  the  two  broad  estuaries  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  concluded  that  one  or  Ixjth  gave 
egress  to  the  waters  of  the  Niger.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  centur}',  the  French  and  English,  having  each 
formed  a  settlement,  the  one  on  the  Senegal  and  the 
other  on  the  Gambia,  were  induced  by  the  hope  of  gain 
to  seek  a  route  up  these  rivers  to  the  city  of  Timbuctoo ; 
and  in  this  enterprise  they  proved  the  falsity  of  the 
opinion  which  had  been  so  long  held.  The  streams 
were  traced  so  near  to  their  source  as  to  become  little 
more  than  rivulets  ;  while  the  explorers  were  still  far 
from  the  great  central  emporium  of  Africa,  and  from 
the  great  plain  through  which  the  Niger  was  under- 
stood to  flow.  This  result  led  the  two  great  French 
geographers,  Delisle  and  D'Anville,  to  construct  maps 
in  which  the  Niger,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages, 
was  again  represented  as  flowing  to  the  eastward.  In- 
stead of  a  single  stream  pursuing  a  course  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  Africa  and  falling  into  the  Alantic, 
D'Anville  distinguished  three  rivers — the  Senegal, 
flowing  westward  ;  the  Niger,  flowing  eastward  into  a 
lake  in  Wangara ;  and  another  river  still  further  east, 
and  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  data  on 
which  this  scheme  rests  were  never  fully  made  public. 
Still  new  doubt  was  thrown  around  this  sultject  by 
the  reports  collected  by  Mr.  Lucas,  who  traveled 
under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Association,  and  who 
was  assured  at  Tripoli,  by  a  native  merchant,  that  the 
river  flowed  with  rapidity  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  time,  however,  at  last  arrived,  when  these  con- 
flicting opinions  were  to  be  silenced,  and  when  new 
light  was  to  be  thrown  on  the  suliject.  by  the  labors  of 
our  illustrious  modem  traveler,  Mr.  Mungo  Park.  In 
his  first  expediti(m,  in  1795-9G,  he  proceeded  from  the 
west  coast  in  the  direction  of  the  Kiver  Gambia,  until  at 
Medina  he  left  it,  and  turned  to  the  north.  Having 
passed  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bondou,  Kasson, 
and  K.aarta,  he  reached  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bam- 
barra,  where  he  l>eheld  "  the  long-sought  majestic  Ni- 
ger glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  as  hrcwd  as  the 
Thames  at  "Windsor,  and  flowing  slowly  to  the  east- 
ward," <lirecting  his  course  into  the  depths  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  This  stream,  he  found,  was  called  by 
the  natives  the  .loliba,  or  Gre.it  Water.  Park  ad- 
vanced l>eyond  this  point  to  another  town  called  Silla 
on  the  same  river,  and  acquired  also  some  valuable 
infonnation  respecting  the  further  course  of  the 
stream  which  was  the  object  of  his  research,  as  well  as 
respecting  the  [nisition  of  Timbuctoo,  which  he  was 
told  was  not  more  than  200  miles  from  Silla.  Follow- 
ing upward  the  course  of  the  .lolibji  until  he  reached 
Bammakoo,  which  was  stated  to  l>e  alwut  ten  days' 
•journey  from  its  source,  he  returned  to  the  Gambia  by 
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a  more  southerly  tract.  In  1805  this  adventurous 
traveler  was  sent  out  at  the  public,  expense  on  his  sec- 
ond expedition.  After  reaching  Silla,  he  embarked  at 
a  place  in  its  neighborhood  on  the  Joliba  or  Xiger, 
■with  the  determination  of  sailing  down  the  stream 
until  he  should  reach  its  mouth,  whithersoever  its 
course  might  conduct  him.  He  is  ascertained  to  have 
passed  successively  the  cities  of  Jenne,  Timbuctoo, 
Yaour  or  Yaouri,  and  to  have  reached  Boussa,  a  short 
distance  further  down,  where  he  was  killed.  No  part 
of  his  journal,  however,  after  he  embarked  on  the 
river,  has  been  recovered.  In  the  mean  time,  a  strong 
and  general  interest  being  now  excited  in  reference  to 
African  geographj',  information  flowed  in  from  vari- 
ous sources  respecting  the  regions  in  the  interior,  as 
well  as  some  parts  nearer  the  coast.  Man}'  particulars 
became  known  concerning  the  countries  to  the  east  of 
Timbuctoo,  especially  the  kingdom  of  Bornou,  then 
the  most  powerful  State  of  central  Africa.  The 
knowledge  possessed  of  the  people  of  the  interior  was 
also  considerabl}'  increased.  These  circumstances  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  more  successful  attempt  than  anj' 
hitherto  made  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  when 
Major  Denham  and  Lieutenant  Clapperton  were  sent 
out  in  1822.  Setting  out  from  Tripoli  with  a  caravan 
of  Arab  merchants,  these  travelers  crossed  the  desert, 
and  reached  the  great  inland  sea  or  lake  called  Tchad, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  immense  volumes  of  water 
collected  from  the  most  distant  recesses  of  inner  Af- 
rica. Major  Denham  examined  the  coasts  of  this  lake 
to  the  east  and  south  ;  while  Lieutenant  Clapperton 
directed  his  researches  westward,  through  the  king- 
dom of  Bornou  and  the  countrj-  of  the  Fellatahs,  until 
he  amved  at  Sackatoo,  situated  on  a  stream  which 
probably  flows  into  the  .Joliba.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey,  Clapperton  obtained  a  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion concerning  those  hitherto  unvisited  regions  which 
lie  eastward  of  Timbuctoo ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  the  unexplored  part  of  the  Eiver  Niger  (or 
Quorra,  as  it  was  called  at  Sackatoo),  he  heard  little 
that  could  be  depended  upon.  Having  returned  to  En- 
gland, he  was  again  sent  out  bj-  the  government  in 
command  of  a  new  expedition,  with  instructions  that 
he  should  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  adventures  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  In  the 
execution  of  this  plan  of  research  he  reached  the  Ni- 
ger at  Boussa,  where  Park  perislied  ;  and,  after  tra- 
versing some  of  the  adjoining  regions  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  great  commercial  cit}'  of 
Kano,  the  capital  of  Houssa,  where  he  had  been  in  his 
former  journey,  he  turned  again  to  the  west,  and  hav- 
ing reached  Sackatoo,  there  died.  His  servant, 
Eichard  Lander,  with  a  praiseworthy  zeal,  embarked 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Niger  for  the  purpose  of 
finally  determining,  if  possilde,  its  termination  by 
sailing  down  the  stream  ;  but  he  was  stopped  by  the  na- 
tives, and  compelled  to  turn  back.  The  city  of  Tim- 
buctoo was  in  the  mean  while  reached  by  Major  Laing, 
who  succeeded,  in  August,  182G,  in  making  his  waj' 
thither  across  the  desert  from  Tripoli.  In  this  famous 
city  lie  spent  some  weeks,  but  ho  was  murdered  in  the 
desert  on  his  return  ;  nor  did  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiries and  observations  ever  reach  Europe.  Such 
are  the  formidable  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have 
hitherto  encompassed  the  path  of  discover}'  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  Still,  by  renewed  efforts,  the  olv 
ject  of  research  has  been  gained.  The  grand  ques- 
tion of  the  termination  of  the  Jolilja,  Quorra,  or  Niger, 
has  at  length  been  fully  resolved — a  discover}-  which 
is  the  result  of  the  fortimate  and  well-conducted  enter- 
prise on  which  Kichard  Lander  and  his  brother  were 
sent  out  in  1830.  Having  followed  nearly  the  same 
route  which  had  been  taken  by  Clapperton  in  his  sec- 
ond journey,  these  two  travelers  reached  Boussa  on 
the  17th  June..  They  first  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
Yaouri,  and  then  returned  to  Boussa.  After  remain- 
ing there  for  some  time,  they  embarked  on  the  river  to 


follow  the  stream  in  its  course  downward,  hoping  that 
it  would  conduct  them  to  the  sea.  In  this  expectation 
they  were  not  disappointed  ;  for  they  reached  the  Bight 
of  Benin  by  the  larger  branch,  which  is  there  called 
the  River  Nun.  There  is  another  great  branch  a  little 
further  to  the  south ;  and  by  these  two  outlets,  with 
several  smaller  channels,  the  river  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Niger  discharges  its  water  into  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  zeal  for  discovery  in  Africa,  which  has  been  so 
active  during  the  last  six  years,  has  sent  forth  a  suc- 
cession of  travelers  (missionaries  and  others)  to  ex- 
plore the  southern  regions  of  that  vast  continent.  We 
can  mention  briefly  only  the  most  remarkable  results 
of  their  researches. 

It  is  now  (1850)  about  six  years  since  intelligence 
was  received  in  Europe  of  the  discovery  of  snowy 
mountains  in  eastern  Africa.  The  discoveiy  was  in 
itself  so  remarkable,  that  the  report  was  not  at  first 
universally  credited.  It  was,  however,  subsequently 
confirmed.  The  mountains  in  question  are  Kiliman- 
jaro, in  about  latitude  3^°  S.,  and  longitude  37°  E.  ; 
and  Kenia,  in  about  latitude  1°  S.,  and  longitude  38J° 
E.  They  were  discovered  by  the  missionaries  Rep- 
mann  and  Krapf,  stationed  near  Mombas.  Kiliman- 
jaro is  an  isolated  and  very  conspicuous  peak,  probably 
connected  on  its  western  side  with  the  table-land  of 
inner  Africa.  The  missionaries  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  eastern,  southern,  and  northern 
aspects ;  but  !Mount  Kenia  has  been  seen  only  from 
the  south,  at  a  distance  of  six  days'  journey,  or  about 
80  geographical  miles. 

Another  important  discovery  made  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  within  the-  same  time  is  that  of  Lake  N'Gami, 
by  the  missionary  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Oswell  and  Mr.  Murray.  It  seems  to  be 
situated  about  19°  south  latitude — about  560  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Kolobeng,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Livingston's 
missionar}'  labors,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ba- 
quain  tribe.  These  and  other  explorers  have  made  us 
in  some  measure  acquainted  with  an  extensive  system 
of  rivers,  between  10°  and  22°  S.  latitude,  running 
eastward,  which,  when  further  research  shall  have 
made  them  fully  known,  may  be  found  capable  of  be- 
ing rendered  subservient  to  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  surrounding  countries,  and  to  their  conse- 
quent civilization.  Dr.  Livingston  has  lately  returned 
from  his  explorations  to  the  north  of  Lake  N'Gami. 

An  important  expedition  to  central  Africa,  headed 
by  Mr.  James  Richardson,  left  Trijioli  in  March,  1850. 
It  was  sent  out  under  the  orders  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government.  The  object  of  this  mission 
was  to  survey  Lake  Tchad,  and  to  explore  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  scientific  interests  of  the  expe- 
dition were  intrusted  to  two  German  gentlemen.  Dr. 
Barth  and  Dr.  Overweg.  Instead  of  traveling  from 
Tripoli  across  the  desert  with  the  great  caravan,  the 
mission  formed  a  small  caravan  of  its  own,  amounting 
to  about  100  persons,  and  as  many  camels.  The  jour- 
ney from  Tripoli  to  Murzuk  and  thence  to  Ghat  is  less 
interesting  than  that  from  tlie  latter  place,  Avhere  they 
entered  on  entirely  new  ground.  But  even  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  march  many  important  discoveries 
were  made,  as  the  travelers  selected  new  routes  not 
before  explored,  and  thus  rendered  every  part  of  the 
journey  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  mission. 
At  Ghat  their  personal  danger  was  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  trust  for  pro- 
tection to  the  friendship  of  the  sultan  of  the  KeloCs,  in 
whose  country  tho}-  were  detained  about  throe  months, 
during  which  time  Dr.  Barth  made  an  interesting 
journey  to  Agadez,  while  much  valuable  information 
was  also  collected  by  Mr.  ]{ichardson  and  by  Dr. 
Overweg,  who  had  remained.  At  the  close  of  1850  the 
party  reached  Zindor,  where  tlie  three  travelers  sep- 
arated, each  proceeding  with  his  followers  by  another 
route.     Mr.  Richardson  took  the  direct  way  to  Kuka, 
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not  far  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  the  capital 
of  the  empire  of  Bornou.  At  Kuka  all  tlie  three  hoped 
again  to  meet  very  soon  afterward,  but  this  hope  was 
disappointed.  Mr.  Uichardson  was  of  a  weak  consti- 
tution, yet  his  health  appeared  to  suffer  little  from 
the  fatigue  of  crossing  the  desert ;  hut  he  sunk  hefore 
he  reached  Lake  Tchad,  which  was  the  termination  of 
his  mission,  and  from  which  he  was  to  return  hy  direct 
road  to  Tripoli.  He  died  in  the  country'  of  Kornou  at 
TJngurutua,  a  jdace  six  days'  journey  from  Kuka,  dur- 
ing the  night  intervening  between  tlie  .'Jd  and  4th  of 
March,  18')].  Thus  was  added  another  name  to  the 
large  number  of  those  who  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  of  African  discover}'. 

The  two  surviving  travelers,  undaunted  1>y  the 
prospect  of  danger,  proposed  as  the  plan  of  their  ope- 
rations to  approach  the  L'pper  Nile,  as  soon  as  they 
had  explored  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tchad,  provided 
they  were  supported  by  the  British  and  Prussian  gov- 
ernments ;  and  to  be  ready  even  to  pursue  their  re- 
searches from  Kuka  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  route 
in  a  straight  line  to  ^fonibas  lies  nearlj-  south-east  ; 
but  from  all  the}'  could  learn,  the  route  more  to  the 
south,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Nyassi,  seemed  more 
practicable.  The  gigantic  journey  which  they  thus 
contemplated,  lay  through  many  powerful  kingdoms, 
densely  peopled,  intersected  l)y  numerous  rivers,  verv' 
fertile,  and  abounding  in  forests,  but  where  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  were  to  be  expected  from  the  war- 
like dispositions  of  the  suiTounding  nations. 

In  the  mean  time  they  prosecuted  with  zeal  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  the  mission,  embracing  ever}'  op- 
portunity of  collecting  information.  On  the  20th 
May,  1851,  Dr.  Barth  started  from  Kuka  to  visit  the 
kingdom  of  Adamana,  which,  from  the  accounts  he 
had  received,  he  judged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
try of  central  Africa.  He  reached  Yola,  the  capital, 
on  the  ■2"2d  June,  where  he  was  permitted  to  reman  only 
three  days.  He  was  kindly  received,  however,  both 
by  the  sultan  and  by  the  inhabitants,  and  at  his  de- 
parture was  treated  with  consideration  and  honor. 
Four  days'  journe}'  before  reaching  Yola,  he  had  to 
cross  at  the  point  of  their  junction  the  two  principal 
rivers  of  Adamana,  the  Benueh  and  the  Faro,  the  lat- 
ter beiug  a  tributary  of  the  former.  The  Benueh  he 
describes  as  the  largest  and  most  imposing  stream 
which  he  had  seen  since  leaving  Europe.  He  found 
it  half  a  mile  broad  and  aliout  10  feet  deep.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  source  from  the  point  at  which  he  crossed 
it  was  said  to  be  nine  days'  journey.  This  magnifi- 
cent river  is  in  fact  the  upper  course  of  the  Tchadda, 
which  itself  falls  into  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  not  far 
from  its  mouth.  The  discovery  thus  made  o/  the 
identity  of  the  two  streams,  the  Benueh  and  the 
Tchadda,  has  opened  up  a  way  of  access  to  the  very 
heart  of  inner  Africa,  which  seems  destined  eventually 
to  become  the  line  from  the  west  along  which  the 
blessings  of  commerce  and  civilization  are  to  flow  to 
the  surrounding  nations.  The  consideration  of  the 
immense  importance  of  following  up  this  discover}', 
and  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  ac- 
crue from  it,  suggested  the  idea  of  sending  out  a  steam- 
boat expedition  from  England  to  ascend  the  Tchadda. 
Former  attempts  to  reach  central  Africa  by  ascending 
the  Quorra  had  been  attended  with  very  disastrous 
consequences.  But  the  expedition  which  left  the 
British  shores  in  Jlay,  1854,  to  ascend  the  Tchadda 
was  eminently  successful,  while  not  a  single  life  was 
lost.  It  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Quorra  in  the  be- 
ginning of  .Tuly,  and,  entering  the  Tchadda,  ascended 
the  stream  to  within  about  50  miles  of  the  confluence 
of  the  Benueh  and  the  Faro.  Thus  it  has  beccn  fully  , 
proved  that  this  important  river  is  navigable  to  Yola, 
the  ca])ital  of  Adamana.  I 

While  Dr.  Barth  was  prosecuting  this  journey  his  ' 
fellow-traveler  was  employed  in  surveying  Lake  Tchad.  ' 
This  lake  is  described  as  an  immense  marsh,  the  only  ! 


portion  fit  for  navigation  being  a  deep  channel  formed 
by  the  River  Shar}',  which  pours  into  the  lake  a  vast 
volume  of  water.  What  Major  Denham  has  descrit)ed 
as  small  islands,  were  found  to  be  extensive  meadow- 
lands  of  much  greater  surface  than  the  lake  itself. 
The  exjdorations  of  Dr.  Overweg  led  to  results  con- 
sideraldy  at  variance  with  what  had  been  rejKjrted  by 
Denham ;  but  the  discrepancies  are  jjerhaps  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  may  find  their  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  the  lake  is  augmented  during  the  rainy 
season  to  an  immense  body  of  water ;  but  during  the 
season  of  drought  is  so  much  reduced  \>y  evaporation 
as  to  appear  at  times  to  l>e  almost  dried  up. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1852,  Dr.  Barth, 
setting  out  from  Kuka,  made  a  journey  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  toward  the  Nile  ;  and  so  near  did  he 
approach  to  the  eastern  lK)undar}'  of  the  Itasin  of  that 
great  river,  that  he  was  aide  to  collect  information 
likely  to  throw  light  on  some  intricate  questions  con- 
nected with  it.  He  succeeded  also  in  exploring  a  jKjf- 
tion  of  Bagirmi,  a  powerful  kingdom  between  Lake 
Tchad  and  the  Upper  Nile,  which  had  never  before 
been  visited  liy  any  P^uropean.  In  uniting,  by  means 
of  hLs  itineraries,  Bagirmi  with  Dar  For,  he  has  com- 
pleted a  line  of  direct  route  across  central  Africa  from 
the  Quorrra  to  the  Nile ;  and  thus  from  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indwn  Ocean. 

Dr.  Overweg  left  Kuka  at  the  same  time  with  Dr. 
Barth,  but  took  a  south-westerly  direction  toward  the 
Quorra.  Between  the  end  of  March,  the  time  of  his 
setting  out,  and  the  end  of  May  when  he  returned,  he 
successfully  performed  an  important  journey,  which 
brought  him  within  150  English  miles  of  Yacoba.  the 
great  town  of  the  Fellatahs.  Dr.  Barth's  journey  oc- 
cupied a  considerably  longer  time  ;  and  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Overweg's  anxiety  to  await  the  return  of  hb  com- 
panion, which  was  not  until  the  20th  August,  induced 
him  to  remain  at  Kuka,  notwithstanding  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  too  long  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  unhealthy  season.  The  consequence  was, 
that  his  constitution  became  so  seriously  atlected  that, 
though  he  set  out  immediately  after  Dr.  Barth's  ar- 
rival, on  an  excursion  to  healthier  regions,  yet  the 
advantage  derived  proved  only  temporary.  He  died 
on  the  27th  September,  18.52,  at  Maduara,  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Kuka,  and  near  Lake  Tchad.' 

As  it  was  known  that  the  travelers  had  expected  to 
he  ready  to  start  from  Kuka  toward  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  August  or  September,  1853,  it  was  intended  by 
their  friends  in  England,  that  before  they  left  Kuka 
they  should  be  joined  by  an  additional  fellow-laborer 
to  take  a  part  in  their  arduous  undertaking.  Dr.  Vogel, 
an  astronomer  and  botanist,  was  accordingly  sent  out 
accompanied  by  two  chosen  volunteers  from  the  corps 
of  the  Sappers  and  iliners.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
on  the  very  morning  on  which  Dr.  Vogel  and  his  com- 
panions went  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  take 
them  to  ilalta  on  their  way  to  Tripoli,  letters  from 
Dr.  Barth  were  received  in  London  announcing  the 
death  of  Dr.  Overweg. 

Though  now  left  alone,  as  being  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  mission.  Dr.  Barth  continued  to  prose- 
cute witlj  zeal  the  work  in  which  he  was  cnLr->i;ed- 
Up  to  the  23d  No\Tmber.  1852.  he  was  still  at  Kuka  ; 
but  he  had  fixed  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  to  leave 
that  place,  and  to  enter  on  his  journey  to  Timbuctoo. 
All  his  journals  and  papers,  arranged  and  completed 
up  to  that  date,  he  intended  to  forwanl  to  Tripoli, 
there  to  be  de|>osited  with  the  English  consul.  By 
the  beginning  of  March.  185;>,  he  had  performed  more 
than  one  thin!  p;irt  of  his  joumev.  and  had  reached 
the  capital  of  the  territories  of  th<>  Fellatahs,  whose 
friendship  and  assistance  he  had  secured.  After  t>eing 
subjected  to  the  disappointments  and  dcla}-^  incident 
to  the  traveler  in  that  part  of  the  world,  he  reached  at 
length  the  termination  of  his  perilous  journey.  Du- 
ring his  stay  at  Timbuctoo  Ws  life  was  exposed  to 
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great  danger,  from  the  influence  of  unfavorable  cli- 
mate, and  much  more  so  from  the  hostUe  disposition 
toward  Christians  of  the  most  fanatical  Mohammedan 
population  of  northern  Africa.  He  thus  describes  his 
distressing  situation  during  his  sojourn  in  that  magni- 
ficent city — the  "  Queen  of  the  Desert,"  as  it  is  justly 
called  by  the  natives  : — "  Like  a  helpless  vessel  on  the 
ocean  waves,  am  I  thrown  about  on  a  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty, between  the  power  and  passion  of  contending 
parties.  Everj'  day  brings  something  new — now  of  a 
satisfactory  kind,  then  again  of  the  reverse.  Death, 
captivity,  safe  return  home,  are  my  visions  by  turns, 
and  it  is  yet  impossible  to  say  which  shall  be  my  fate." 
To  have  left  Timbuctoo  without  sufiBcient  protection, 
would  have  been  to  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 
Hence  his  stay  in  this  place  of  danger  was  unavoid- 
ably protracted  to  nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  at  last 
succored  by  Auab,  the  chief  of  a  Tuarick  tribe  inhab- 
iting the  regions  east  of  Timbuctoo,  along  the  Quorra, 
who  came  with  an  escort  of  a  hundred  horsemen,  and 
conducted  him  iij  safety  through  his  dominions,  on  his 
way  back  to  Sackatoo. 

The  news  of  Dr.  Vogel's  having  been  dispatched  from 
Europe  to  join  him  had  reached  Timbuctoo  before  Dr. 
Barth  left  that  place.  On  the  1st  December,  1854, 
he  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at 
Bundi,  a  small  town  situated  at  about  200  geographical 
miles  due  west  of  Kuka.  Once  more  he  looked  upon 
the  face  of  a  European — his  countrj-man — and  grasped 
the  hand  of  a  friend  in  whom  he  could  place  implicit 
confidence.  Exactlj'  six  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
left  Europe,  in  company  with  llr.  Richardson  and  Dr. 
Overweg.  Since  the  decease  of  the  latter  he  had  been 
isolated  from  civilized  society,  and  had  been  left  to 
contend  single-handed  with  manifold  hardships  and 
dangers.  To  revisit  Europe  he  now  considered  indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health ;  and 
accordingly  he  moved  on  to  Kuka,  whence  he  intended 
to  proceed  homeward  without  further  delay.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  he  arrived  at  Marseilles  early  in 
September,  1855. 

The  limits  of  the  great  unexplored  region  of  Africa 
may  be  roughh^  indicated  as  extending  between  the 
parallels  of  10^  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  and 
from  Adamana  in  the  west  to  the  Somauli  countrj-  in 
the  east.  This  extensive  region  has  just  Vjeen  touched 
by  the  routes  of  recent  travelers.  But  in  all  parts  of 
the  habitable  globe  the  spirit  of  research,  which  has 
alreadj-  done  so  much,  is  still  active  ;  nor  is  it  directed 
only  to  the  determining  of  the  outlines  of  continents 
and  countries,  or  to  the  marking  of  the  leading  features 
of  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities,  with  their  relative  po- 
sitions and  distances.  These  are  regarded  by  the  geo- 
graphical inquirer  merely  as  affording  a  proper  basis 
on  which  to  rest  the  description  of  the  earth  considered 
as  the  habitation  of  man,  and  as  affording  him  amply 
the  means  of  improvement  and  happiness.  The  pic- 
ture can  be  completed  only  by  the  continued  labors  of 
the  scientific  observer,  who  makes  the  earth,  with  its 
various  productions,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the 
treasures  hid  in  its  bosom,  the  animals  found  upon  its 
surface,  and,  above  all,  the  human  beings  who  people 
its  different  regions  (and  these  in  all  their  mutual 
bearings  and  relations),  the  objects  of  attentive  exam- 
ination and  stud}'. — E.  B.  See  Coast  Sckvey — Lat- 
itude— Longitude — The  Earth. 

GeorgetO'wn  (formerlj-  Stabroek),  the  capital  of 
British  Guiana,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  De- 
merara,  at  its  mouth,  which  is  there  about  three  miles 
wide,  in  north  lat.  G°  49'  30".  west  long.  58°  11'  30". 
The  town  itself  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  and  its  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  of  wood, 
with  open  verandahs  in  front,  and  neatly  painted  in 
cool  and  quiet  colors ;  they  are  shaded  and  almost 
hidden  bj'  trees  and  shrubs,  and  look  more  like  a  col- 
lection of  villas  than  a  town.     The  street  along  the 


river  side — ^where  all  the  stores  and  shops  are  situated, 
and  where  business  is  chieflj-  transacted — forms,  how- 
ever, an  exception ;  there  everj-  thing  is  plain,  bare, 
and  business-like.  The  ships  lie  alongside  the  wharfs 
or  at  a  short  distance  in  the  stream,  which  is  also 
crowded  with  numerous  smaller  vessels  engaged  in  the 
island  trade,  or  in  bringing  produce  from  the  more 
distant  estates.  The  hall  of  the  legislative  council, 
courts  of  justice,  custom-house,  treasury',  and  all  the 
other  public  offices,  are  in  one  buUding  of  considerable 
extent  and  architectural  beautj-,  with  shady  porticos, 
and  marble-paved  galleries  or  verandahs  supported  on 
cast-iron  columns.  The  chief  of  the  other  public  edi- 
fices are  the  cathedral  and  churches,  several  liberally 
maintained  hospitals,  barracks,  market-place,  and  ice- 
house. Below  the  town  is  the  "  Fort,"  as  it  is  called, 
but  which  looks  more  like  a  green  field,  with  a  few  guns 
pointing  toward  the  sea,  and  a  house  or  two  for  a 
single  officer  and  a  dozen  artillerymen.  Population, 
(1851,)  25,508. 

Georgia,  lies  between  30°  30'  and  85°  north  lat., 
and  between  80°  50'  and  86°  6'  west  long,  from 
Greenwich,  and  between  3°  52'  and  8°  47'  west 
long,  from  Washington.  It  is  300  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  240  broad,  containing  58,000 
square  miles.  Population  in  1790,  was  82,584 ;  in 
1800,  162,686 ;  in  1810,  252,433 ;  in  1820,  348,989 ;  in 
18.30,  516,567  ;  in  1840,  691,.392;  and  in  1850,  909,644. 
The  State  in  1850  was  divided  into  95  counties. 

Early  History  of  Georgia. — L'ntil  the  year  1732,  the 
territory  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  included  in  the 
names  of  Carolana  and  Carolina.  For  promoting  its 
settlement,  King  George  II.  separated  from  Carolina 
the  territorj-  between  the  Elvers  Savannah  and  Alta- 
maha,  and  erected^this  territory,  by  a  charter  of  the 
9th  of  June,  1732,  into  an  independent  and  separate 
government,  which  was  called  in  honor  of  that  king, 
the  province  of  "  Georgia."  It  was  probably  from  the 
beginning,  the  intention  that  this  colony  should  go  as 
far  do-rni  as  the  St.  Mary's  River  ;  for  the  patent,  says 
"  it  should  go  so  far  south  as  the  southernmost  branch 
of  the  Altamaha  River."  And  on  the  maps  of  that 
time  we  see  that  it  was  then  believed  that  Altamaha 
River  had  a  southern  branch  which  conducted  into 
St.  Marj''s  River,  and  the  mouth  of  this  river  was 
therefore  considered  also  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Alta- 
maha. The  boundaries  were,  however,  in  later  times 
actuall}'  conducted  so  far  south.  With  this  exception 
the  limits  of  the  province  of  Georgia  suffered  no 
changes  on  the  coast,  though  in  the  interior  the 
changes  were  great.  These  interior  changes  have, 
however,  no  relation  with  our  hydrographical  re- 
searches.— Kohl. 

From  the  ocean,  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  there 
is  a  chain  of  islands  intersected  by  river,  creeks,  and 
inlets  communicating  with  each  other,  and  farming  an 
inland  navigation  for  vessels  of  100  tons'  burden  along 
the  M'hole  coast.  These  islands  consist  of  salt  marsh 
and  land  of  a  graj'  rich  soil,  which  produces  sea-island 
cotton  of  a  superior  qualit}-.  The  coast  on  the  main 
land  for  four  or  five  miles  is  a  salt  marsh.  Back  of 
this  there  is  a  narrow  margin  of  land,  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  islands  ;  these  are  partially  or  wholly 
overflowed  at  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  constitute  the 
rice  plantations.  Then  commence  the  pine  barrens, 
which  reach  from  00  to  90  miles  from  the  coast.  Beyond 
this  is  the  countrj'  of  sand  hills,  30  or  40  miles  wide, 
interspersed  with  fertile  tracts,  and  extending  to  the 
lower  falls  of  the  rivers.  Black  walnut  and  mulberry- 
trees  grow  abundantly  in  this  soil.  The  forests  pro- 
duce oak,  pine,  hickory,  and  cedar.  Deposits  of  iron 
ore  are  widely  diffused  throughout  the  State  ;  gold  is 
found  in  the  northern  part ;  granite,  marble,  lime- 
stone, are  quarried  in  many  jilaccs. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  6,378,479  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  10,442,900  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms  ;  cash  value  of  farms,  895,753,445,  and  the  value 
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of  implements  and  machinerj-,  $5,894,150,  according 
to  the  official  report  of  the  Census,  U.  S. 

Live  iStock,  llorscs,  etc. — Horses,  151,331 ;  asses  and 
mules,  57,379;  milch  cows,  331,223;  working  oxen, 
73,286  ;  other  cattle,  090,019  ;  sheep,  500,435  ;  swine, 
2,168,017 ;  value  of  live  stock,  $25,728,416  ;  of  slaugh- 
tered animals,  86,339,702. 

Af/ricultural  Products,  e/c— Wheat,  1,088,534  bush- 
els ; 'rye,  53,750  ;  Indian  com,  30,080,099  ;  oats,  3,820,- 
041 ;  barley,  11,501;  buckwheat,  250;  peas  and  lieans, 
1,142,011 ;  potatoes,  227,379 ;  sweet  jiotatoes,  6,980,- 
428 ;  rice,  38,950,091  pounds  ;  value  of  the  products  of 
the  orchard,  892,770 ;  produce  of  market  gardens, 
876,500  ;  pounds  of  l)Utter  made,  4,6-10,559  ;  of  cheese, 
46,976  ;  sugar,  hogsheads,  1642  ;  maple  sugar,  50  lbs. ; 
molasses,  216,150  gallons  ;  beeswax  and  honey,  732,- 
514  pounds  ;  wool,  pounds  produced,  990,019  ;  cotton, 
499,091  bales  ;  flax,  5,387  pounds  ;  silk  cocoons,  813  ; 
hops,  201  pounds ;  tobacco,  423,924  ;  hay,  tons  of,  23,- 
449  ;  clover-seed,  132  bushels  ;  other  grass  seeds,  428  ; 
flax-seed,  022  bushels  ;  and  were  made  796  gallons  of 
wine.   Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $1,838,908. 

The  rivers  are  the  Savannah,  000  miles  long,  Ijound- 
ing  the  State  on  the  north-east,  navigable  for  ships  17 
miles  to  Savannah,  and  a  p;»rt  of  the  year  for  steam- 
boats 250  miles  to  Augusta ;  the  Altamaha,  which  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  12  miles  to  Darien,  is 
formed  bj-  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  tlie  Ocmul- 
gee,  and  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  30  tons  by  the 
former  to  Dublin  300  miles  from  the  ocean ;  the  Ogee- 
chee  200  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  sloops  40  miles. 


Flint  River,  which  rises  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
State,  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles,  joins 
the  Chattahoochee,  forming  the  Apalachicola.  The 
Chatehooehee,  on  the  west  Ixjrderof  the  State,  which  is 
navigable  300  miles  by  steamboat  to  Columbus  ;  the 
St.  Marj-'s  Kiver  is  in  the  south-west  fiart  of  the  State. 

Gefjrgia,  in  1856,  had  1013  miles  of  railroad  built, 
and  about  300  in  construction,  being  in  advance  of  all 
the  southern  States  except  Virginia. 

Manu/arturcs,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
35  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  81-736,- 
156,  employing  873  males  and  1,399  females,  and 
producing  7,209,292  yards  of  sheetings,  and  4,198,351 
pounds  of  yam,  valued  at  82,135,0-1-1 ;  3  wrwlen  facto- 
ries with  a  capital  of  8''8,000,  emjdoj'ing  -10  males  and 

38  females,  manufacturing  340,000  yards  of  cloth,  val- 
ued at  888,750  ;  3  establishments  making  pig  iron, 
with  a  capital  of  820,000,  employing  138  j)erson-;,  pro- 
ducing 900  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued  at  857,30<J ;  4 
estaldishments,  with  a  capital  of  835,'X><J,  employing 

39  persons,  and  making  415  tons  of  castings,  valued  at 
846,200 ;  3  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  89,200, 
employing  27  persons,  and  manufacturing  90  tons  of 
wrought  iron,  valued  at  815,3'<4  ;  330  flouring  and 
grist-mills,  389  saw-mills,  49  printing-offices  ;  5  daily, 
3  tri  and  semi-weekly,  37  weekly  newspajters,  and  6 
monthly  publications.  Capital  invested  in  manufac- 
tures, 85,373,490 ;  value  of  manufactured  articles, 
87,084,585.  On  the  1st  of  January-,  1854,  there  were 
15  railroads,  884  miles  of  which  were  completed  and 
in  operation,  and  445  miles  in  course  of  construction. 
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Foreign  Commerce  of  tub  State  of  Georgia,  from  October  1,  1S20,  to  July  1,  lSo6. 


Yean  ending. 


Ezporta. 


Domeati*. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


lin  ports. 


Total. 


Tonnage  Cleared. 


Foreign. 


DiOrict  Tonnage. 


Reguter«d. 


'  Enrolled  and 


Bept  80,  1821... 
1S22... 
1823... 
lS-24... 
1825... 
1826... 
1S27... 
1828... 
1S29... 
1S30. . . 
Total 

Sept  30,  1831 . . . 
18-32... 
1838... 
1884... 
1835... 
18,36... 
1887... 
18.38... 
1839... 
1840... 
Total 

Sept.  30,  1S41... 

1842... 
9  mos..  184.3*.. 
June  30,  1844... 

184,5... 

1846... 

1S4T... 

184S.  .  . 

1849... 

1850... 
Total 

Juno  80,  18.51... 
1852... 
18.53. . . 
18,54... 
18,5.5... 
1856... 


15,979,095 
5,488.219 
4.279,885 
4,619,7^3 
4,220,939 
4,306,6:30 
4,260,864 
8,104,425 
4,980.642 
5,.336.626 


$31,315 
1,650 
13,781 
4,229 
1,894 
1,874 
691 

"iu 


$46,032,978 

$3,957,245 
5,514,681 
0,270.040 
7.567,327 
8,890.674 

10,721,700 
8,93.5,041 
8,808,839 
5.970,443 
6,862,959 


156,163 


$2,568 
1,202 


$6,011,810 
6,484,869 
4,29.3,666 
4,623,982 
4,222,883 
4,868,604 
4,261,565 
8,104,425 
4,981,376 
5,336,626 


$1,002,684 
989,591 
670,705 
^51 ,888 
843..356 
8;}0.993 
312.609 
808,669 
.380,293 
2.y2,4;}6 


41,468 
88,860 
86,4-34 
86,797 
28,828 
87.905 
41,519 
25,514 
47,468 
60,394 


14,666 
9,745 

11.072 

12,064 
6,547 
8,56:} 

10,646 
9,.582 
9,794 
9,455 


$46,689,146 

$3.9.59,818 
5,51.5,883 
6,270,040 
7,567,-327 
8,890,674 

10,7-22,200 
8,935,041 
8.803,.s39 
5,970,443 
6,862,9.59 


$73,403,949 

$8,696,017 
4,299,151 
4,522,401 
4,28.3,805 
4,.5.57,435 
2,708,00-3 
2,712.149 
a670,415 
6,857.806 

7,551,943 

$44,869,125 

$9,158,879 
4,999,015 
7.371,8s:} 
4,807,675 
7,54.3,519 
8.091,683 


$4,270     1  $78,498,219 


$496 
1,106 


$3,696, 
4,300, 
4,522. 
4.283, 
4,557, 
2,708, 
2,712, 
8,670, 
6.867, 
7,551, 


,518 
,257 
,401 
,8ft5 
,485 
,003 
,149 
415 
,806 
,948 


$1,602      $44,860,727 


$1,110 
76 

"760 


$9,1.59.989 
4,999,090 
7,371,883 
4,808,876 
7,64-3,519 
8,091,888 


$5,17:},2a4 

$399,940 
253,417 
818,990 
.546,8U2 
893.049 
573,222 
774.:349 
776,068 
413,987 
491,428 
$4,941,262" 

$•449,007 
341,764 
207,432 
805.t>:?4 
206..301 
20.5,495 
207,1,80 
217,114 
•371.ir24 

6-36,964 

$3,147,9i5~ 

$721  ..M7 
474.925 
608,261 
3-36,951 
273,716 
574,340 


874,687 

48.426 
42.780 
40,022 
40,916 
3.3,109 
48.878 
41,026 
26,861 
81,6M 
44.076 


101,164 

29,045 
21.567 
23.2-32 
21,750 
25,276 
24.629 
22,:}58 
20,755. 
19.408 
48,966 


892,647    (   266,985 


20.196 
8I,45() 
4.3.065 
23.574 
40,410 
1:M93 
1.N157 
17,871 
81,150 
21.089 
260,396 

34.968 
22.883 
88.084 
26,326 
65,145 
6-3,421 


86,980 
80,209 
42,0-33 
38,901 
86.260 
44,748 
87,661 
81.821 
68.713 
51,524 


402,840 

»4,74S 
40.043 
48,448 
46,4.'>4 
89,223 
83.310 


e,2S5     I 


6,046 


4,892 


2,183 


9,809 


12,-362 


11,828 


*  Nine  months  to  .Tiino  .3ti,  anil  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  Julv  1. 


Principal  Ports  of  (7i'ort)ia. — Brunswick,  city,  and 
port  of  entry,  lat.  31='  10'  north,  long.  81°  35'  west. 
It  has  a  spacious  and  commodious  harlior,  having  13 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  lowest  tides.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  Turtle  Kiver,  14  miles  al>ove  the  l>ar.  The 
commerce  of  the  jwrt  is  small,  in  1856  being  only  754 


tons.     It  is  proposeil  to  make  this  a  naval  st.ition.  and 
to  construct  a  railnxul  from  this  city  to  Pensacola. 

Savannah,  city,  and  port  of  entrj-,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Savannah  Kiver,  17  miles  from  its 
mouth,  lat.  32°  4'  50  "  north,  long.  81°  h'  18"  west. 
The  harbor  is  good.     Vessels  drawing  14  feet  water 
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come  up  to  the  city,  and  larger  vessels  anchor  at  Five 
Fathom  Hole,  four  miles  below  the  city.  The  com- 
merce of  the  place  ranks  next  to  Mobile,  and  is  the 
most  important  port,  except  Charleston,  from  Bal- 
timore to  Mobile.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
Geort^ia  centers  at  Savannah,  the  principal  articles  of 
which  are  cotton,  rice,  and  lumber.  The  Savannah 
Eiver  affords  great  facilities  for  internal  commerce  ; 
and  this  river  is  connected  Tsith  the  Ogeechee  River  by 
a  canal  16  mUes  long,  which  terminates  at  Savannah. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1856,  was  31,586  tons. 
See  Stevens's  Hist.  Geo. ;  DeBow's  jRev.,  viii.,  39, 
s.  Co,  243,  375;  No.  Am.  Rev.,  xxiii.  211  (by  Ax- 
DEEw  NoxTOx),  xxiv.  466  (J.  Sparks)  ;  lx%4i.  291 
(by  C.  W.  Upha3i)  ;  So.  Quar.  Rev.,  xiii.  470,  xviii. 
2i,  iii.  40  ;  Ch.  Exam.,  xxix.  113. 

Germany. — This  name  was  given  by  the  Eomans 
to  a  country-  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  different 
names,  but  nearly  alike  in  manners,  customs,  language, 
and  religion.  But  they  comprehended  under  it  not  only 
the  country  now  called  Germany,  but  also  Denmark, 
Xorway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Livonia,  and  Prussia.  The 
modem  inhabitants  call  themselves  Deutsch,  and  their 
country  Deuischland ;  but,  as  to  the  origin,  meaning, 
and  primary  application  of  both  names  (German  and 
Deutsch),  German  antiquaries  are  far  from  being 
agreed,  though  most  of  them  seem  to  be  of  opinion 
that  German  is  a  genuine  Deutsch  word,  compounded 
of  gtr,  or  gerra,  a  spear,  and  man,  and  consequently 
meaning  spearman,  or  warrior.  Deutsch  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Carlovingians,  and  it  first  occurs 
in  a  document  of  the  year  813 ;  but  it  is  only  since 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Otto  I.  (a.d.  936-73)  that  it 
has  been  in  use  as  the  general  name  of  the  German 
nation. 

The  Rhine  on  the  west,  and  the  Vistula  on  the  east, 
seem  to  have  been  generally  considered  as  the  bound- 
aries of  Germany ;  while  on  the  north  it  extended 
along  the  ocean  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  on  the  south 
was  terminated  by  the  River  Danube.  But  such 
boundaries  were  by  no  means  definite  ;  for  many  Ger- 
man tribes  inhabited  the  southern  banks  of  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  the  Scheldt. 

Situation  and  houndaries. — Germany  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  points  of  view,  either  politically,  as  the 
countrj'  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation ;  or  ethnologically,  as  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  people  who  speak  the  various  branches 
and  dialects  of  the  Deutsch  or  German  language.  In 
the  latter  respect,  the  Deutsch  or  German  nations  are 
found  to  extend  in  a  compact  mass  along  the  shores  of 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  or  East  Sea,  from 
a  point  between  Calais  and  Gravelines,  near  the 
Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  from  that 
long  line  of  boundary  southward,  with  dimensions 
continuallj-  narrowing  to  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Politicalh-  considered,  Germany  is  situate  be- 
tween 45^  and  54'  50"  N.  lat.  and  5°  43'  and  20° 
50'  E.  long.,  bounded  north  \>y  the  German  Ocean, 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  Sea  ;  east  by  West  Prussia, 
Posen,  Poland,  Gallicia,  Hungarj-,  and  Croatia  ;  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  Italy,  and  Switzerland ;  west 
by  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Its  whole  extent, 
including  rivers  and  lakes,  is  about  246,770  square 
English  miles,  which  is  aliout  the  16th  part  of  Europe, 
the  215th  j)art  of  the  whole  dry  land,  and  the  800th 
part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 

Face  of  the  country. — The  southern  and  the  central 
parts  of  Germany  are  occupied  In'  numerous  ranges 
of  hills  and  mountains,  sometimes  separated  only  by 
narrow  valleys,  and  elsewhere  forming  large  elevated 
plains  or  table-lands,  while  the  northern  portion  of 
the  country  sinks  into  a  wide  sandy  moorish  plain, 
but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Tyrol  and  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Austria  are 
occujiicd  by  Ijranches  of  the  Alps,  which  present  long 
narrow  vallej-s,  dismal  precipices,  cataracts,  and  gla- 


ciers ;  and  the  northern  border  of  this  alpine  region 
maj'  be  defined  by  the  towns  of  Bregenz,  Southofen, 
Fuessen,  Traunstein,  Salzburg,  Gmunden,  Steier,  St. 
Polten,  and  Baden.  Immediately  to  the  northward 
lies  the  vallej'  of  the  Danube,  which  stretches  almost 
across  the  breadth  of  Germany,  declining  from  an 
elevation  of  about  2200  feet,  near  the  source  of  the 
river,  to  about  350,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.  In 
passing  through  Bavaria  the  valley  expands  into  a 
plain  of  considerable  extent,  which,  at  Ratisbon  on  its 
eastern  border,  has  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet, 
and  gradually  rises  as  it  approaches  the  mountains 
that  surround  it.  Further  north  the  middle  region  of 
Germany  is  occupied  by  various  ranges  of  hills,  ter- 
minating northward  in  a  line  drawn  through  the 
towns  of  Aachen,  Duren,  Krefeld,  Dortmund,  Soest, 
Paderbom,  Bielefeld,  Teklenburg,  Bentheim,  Furste- 
nau,  Rehburg,  Hanover,  Braunschweig,  Magdeburg, 
Dessau,  Halle,  Weissenfels,  Wurzen,  Meissen,  Baut- 
zen, Goerlitz,  Liegnitz,  Breslau,  Ramslau,  and  Ro- 
senberg. These  hills  form  a  series  of  elevated  valleys 
and  table-lands,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
valley  of  Bohemia,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  a  lake  before  it  was  drained  by  the  burst- 
ing of  its  mountain  barriers.  This  region  is  much 
diversified  bj'  picturesque  scenery,  and  abounds  in 
verdant  and  well-wooded  valleys,  watered  by  clear 
streams.  The  banks  of  the  Meyn,  the  Fulda,  and  the 
Moselle,  are  remarkable  for  their  varied  scenery,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  unites  the  grandeur  of  a  fine 
landscape  with  the  appearance  of  a  highly  fertile 
coimtry.  To  the  northward  again  of  the  hUly  region, 
the  country  sinks  into  plains,  which  fall  very  gradu- 
alh-  from  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  plains  extend 
through  Lower  Silesia,  Lusatia,  Brandenburg,  Po- 
merania,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Hanover,  and  the 
lower  part  of  Westphalia.  To  the  west  of  the  Elbe 
the  flat  country  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees, 
and  presents  only  a  succession  of  level  tracts,  covered 
with  heath  and  juniper,  and  of  moors  consisting  chiefly 
of  deep  beds  of  turf  intersected  by  rivers  which  flow 
in  depressions  from  100  to  200  feet  below  the  general 
level  of  the  plains.  To  the  east  of  the  Elbe  the 
country-  is  more  sandy,  but  the  sand}'  tracts  are  cov- 
ered with  pines,  and  interspersed  with  fertile  spaces 
of  sometimes  considerable  extent.  The  beds  of  the 
rivers  also  are  generally  wider  and  less  deep  than  in 
the  western  part  of  the  plain.  Through  the  northern 
part  of  this  plain  a  higher  tract  may  be  traced  from 
west  to  east,  from  Oldeslo  in  Holstein  to  Schwedt  on 
the  Oder,  about  70  miles  from  the  sea.  Eastward  of 
the  Oder  it  continues  for  some  distance  due  east,  then 
gradually  approaches  the  sea,  terminating  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen  near  Grodno.  It  seems  to  have 
formed  at  one  time  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  on 
its  northern  sides  that  are  found  those  numerous 
erratic  blocks  or  boulders  that  have  attracted  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  geologists.  Though  it  does  not 
rise  into  hills,  it  forms  the  water-shed  between  a  num- 
ber of  small  streams  that  run  direct  to  the  Baltic,  and 
others  that  run  southward  to  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and 
the  Vistula.  To  the  Alpine  region  belong  the  terri- 
tories of  Liechtenstein,  Tyrol,  soutliern  Bavaria,  Sty- 
ria,  Salzburg,  Carinthia,  and  Illyria ;  to  the  middle 
region,  Baden,  Wurtcmberg,  Hohenzollem,  the  great- 
er part  of  Bavaria,  the  northern  portions  of  Austria, 
including  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Hessen,  Nassau, 
Luxemburg,  Schwartzburg,  Reuss,  Saxony,  and  An- 
halt  ;  to  the  low  country,  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 
Braunschweig,  Lijipe,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Prussia. 

The  coal  measures  are  widely  distributed  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  as  Boliemia,  Saxony,  Silesia, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  from  the  last 
of  which  Holland  is  sui)])licd  with  coals. 

No  part  of  Europe  yields  a  greater  variety  or  abund- 
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ance  of  mineral  productions,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
are  the  mines  worked  with  so  much  skill  or  so  much 
economy.  Precious  stones  are  discovered  in  inanj*  parts ; 
rock  cr3-stal,  amethj'sts,  topazes,  are  found  in  IJavaria  ; 
chalcedony,  agate,  petchstein,  and  porcelain-jasper,  in 
Bohemia ;  liarytes  in  many  parts ;  marl)les,  gypsum, 
[and  alabaster,  in  Bohemia;  alum,  near  Toplit/. ;  rock- 
salt  and  Glauber  salts  in  various  parts  ;  and  abundance 
of  the  earths  calculated  for  making  earthenware,  from 
the  coarsest  description  to  the  finest  porcelain.  Fossil 
coal  is  found  in  many  districts,  and  much  of  it  is  con- 
sumed ;  but  the  cheapness  of  wood,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  against  the  use  of  it  in  their  houses, 
have  operated  to  prevent  the  mines  from  being  com- 
pletely explored  or  worked  to  an^-  thing  approaching 
the  extent  of  which  they  are  capable.  Gold  is  pro- 
cured, though  in  ver}'  small  quantities,  by  washing, 
in  Salzburg,  in  Bohemia,  in  tlio  Rammelsberg,  and  in 
Silesia.  Silver  and  cinnabar  are  raised  from  the 
mines  of  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony.  Iron,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  calamine,  bismuth,  coltalt,  nickel,  titanium, 
arsenic,  and  almost  everj-  otlicr  mineral,  is  more  or 
less  raised  from  the  mines.  The  abundance  of  min- 
eral substances  everywhere  scattered,  and  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enumerate,  has  promoted  the 
study  of  mineralogy,  and  given  birth  to  the  school  of 
Freyburg,  whence  the  pupils  of  Werner  carried  the 
science  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

Soil. — The  soil  is  generally  productive.  The  plains 
in  the  north  have  indeed  much  arid  sandy  land  ;  but 
nature  has  provided  some  rich  and  fruitful  soils  along 
the  borders  of  the  rivers,  where  the  most  abundant 
harvests  are  gatliered.  The  south  has  also  on  its 
mountains  much  barren  or  slightlj-  productive  land  ; 
but  the  beautiful  valleys  and  plains  among  the  hills 
rival  in  fertility  tlie  best  alluvial  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  northern  rivers.  In  general  the  soil  in  the 
north  is  heavy,  and  in  the  south,  light ;  the  fonner 
most  adapted  for  com,  and  the  latter  for  wines.  The 
best  soil  is  in  the  middle,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sandy  plains.  In  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Franconia, 
Saxonj"^,  and  on  the  Rhine,  the  proportion  of  good  soil 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  north  or  the  south. 

Elvers. — Germany  has  seven  large  rivers  which 
pass  through  it  to  the  sea,  and  in  their  course  receive 
about  500  smaller  streams,  about  60  of  which  are  nav- 
igable, either  naturally  or  by  means  of  artificial  im- 
provement. These  are  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Weser, 
Elbe,  OJer,  Etsch  or  Adige,  and  P^nis,  some  of  which 
will  be  found  described  under  their  own  names. 

Lakes. — The  chief  of  the  German  lakes  is  the  Eoden 
See,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  on  the  borders  of  Switzer- 
land. (See  Ency.  Brit.)  To  the  eastward,  among 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  are  several  lakes  of  inconsid- 
erable dimensions,  as  the  Walchen,  Kochel,  Ammer, 
Wurm  or  Stareniiergcr,  Tegern,  Schleier,  Chiem, 
Grundcl,  Ilallstadter,  Traun  or  Gmunden  See,  Mond, 
and  Kammcr  or  Alter,  lakes.  Along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  or  East  Sea  there  is  a  number  of 
lakes,  which  form  the  western  portion  of  an  innum- 
erable series,  extending  through  Prussia  into  Russia 
and  Finland,  and  occupying  comparatively  higher 
ground  than  the  adjoining  plains  and  river  channels. 
Some  of  these  arc  of  considerable  extent,  as  the  lake 
of  Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg  and  the  Spirding  See  in 
East  Prussia,  the  latter,  however,  beyond  the  politi- 
cal limits  of  Germany.  At  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Hartz  are  the  salt  and  the  sweet  lakes  {Salzitje  and 
Susse  Scev^,  and  to  the  north  of  Minden,  to  the  east 
of  the  Weser.  is  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  called 
the  Sfeiiifnider  Meer ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  Weser  is 
a  smaller  lake  called  the  Dummcr  See. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Germany  is  very  uniform 
In  respect  of  the  degrees  of  cold  or  heat  experienced 
in  its  different  regions ;  for  though  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  9°  of  latitude  l>etween  its  southern  and  north- 
em  borders,  that  dift'erenco  is  compensated  by  the 


different  elevations  of  the  countn,',  the  northern  part 
being  lowland  on  the  sea,  while  the  midland  and 
southern  regions  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  of  places  from 
north  to  south. 


PiftCM.           IjUUtnde*. 

Elsratlon 
abore  tb« 

(Fahrenheit.)                 i 

Mean  temperaiure  of  tha       , 

crimate.                      | 

Year,     i   Winter.    I  Somrcr.  J 

Stralsund i  WW 

Berlin 52  30 

Gotha 1  .50  .57 

Baironth '  49  .57 

Katisbon 1  49    1 

Muiiicli 4-i  10 

Innsbruck....    47  16 

51 

140 
1,010 
1,119 
1,260 
1,73:J 
1,905 

47" 
48 
4« 
46 

48 

50 

SO-        e?-   1 

81             M 
29            80 
29            «1 
81      1      M 
34      1      &', 
29            CA 

In  the  intelligent  practice  of  agriculture  some  of 
the  Germans  are  not  behind  the  most  advanced  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Mecklenburg,  in  partic- 
ular, and  Ilolstein  are  distinguished  for  their  excellent 
husbandn.- ;  and  in  Hanover,  Brunswick,  BoheniL-i, 
Saxony,  and  some  parts  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  it  is 
scarce!}-  inferior.  Generally  speaking,  agriculture  is 
the  rrincipal  occupation  of  the  Germans,  particularly 
in  IJavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Nassau, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Anhalt, 
Ilolstein,  and  Mecklenburg;  while  in  the  .Saxon 
duchies,  Schwartzburg.  and  Reuss,  some  districts  of 
Prussia,  Bohemia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  manu- 
factures employ  at  least  an  equal,  and  in  some  cases 
even  a  greater,  number  of  the  people.  The  greatest 
contrast  in  respect  of  agriculture  is  to  be  seen  in 
Mecklenburg  and  Wurtemberg.  In  the  former,  farm- 
ing is  conducted  on  a  large  scale ;  in  the  latter,  as 
well  as  in  other  provinces,  the  land  is  divided  into 
small  parcels,  cultivated  by  small  proprietors  or  ten- 
ants, who  follow  ancestral  usages,  and  are  unprovided 
vnth  means  to  make  any  improvements,  by  draining 
or  otherwise.  In  the  former  the  Schlaepcirthschaft 
prevails,  according  to  which  one  immense  field  is  cov- 
ered with  wheat,  while  another  is  covered  with  oats, 
a  third  -with  clover,  a  fourth  is  being  plowed  and 
harrowed,  and  a  fifth  is  feeding  herds  of  cattle,  the 
common  size  of  farms  being  so  much  as  500,000  square 
rnthe,  or  almost  2000  acres  ;  in  the  latter,  every  thing 
is  grown  checkerwise,  in  small  patches,  more  like 
gardening  than  farming,  the  usual  size  of  Wurtem- 
berg farms  lieing  only  from  5  to  20  square  rut/ie,  or 
from  l-40th  to  l-lOth  of  an  acre. 

There  are  three  systems  of  husbandry  at  present 
practiced  in  Germany.  In  the  first,  called  the  three- 
field  husbandry,  while  one  field  is  sown  with  winter 
corn,  and  another  with  summer  com,  a  third  lies  fal- 
low ;  but  sometimes,  instead  of  a  fallow  the  third  field 
is  sown  with  green  crops,  peas,  potatoes,  etc.  In  the 
second  system,  called  the  four-field  husbandry,  the 
principle  is  that  the  same  field  shall  not  be  occupied 
two  years  together  wth  com,  without  at  least  one 
fallow  interA'ening ;  as,  for  example,  one  J^ear,  ri^e  ; 
second,  clover;  third,  oats,  or  barley;  fourth,  pota- 
toes ;  fifth,  again  winter  com.  This  is  also  caUed  the 
rotation  system  (^Fruifitireckstlicirthschaft).  The  third 
system,  called  the  Schlat^  or  Koppelicirfhsrhnft,  prac- 
ticed in  Hol<tein  and  Mecklenburg,  divides  a  farm  into 
a  ninnlHT  of  large  parcels  of  equal  size  (ftucfi-'.  bppein, 
or  schliye'),  which,  after  several  years'  continuous 
bearing  of  grain  or  other  produce,  are  allowed  for  sev- 
eral years  more  (3  to  7)  to  lie  fallow,  or  in  gra5s  for 
summer  pasture.  For  these  two  countries  this  system 
is  found  very  suitable,  for  the  population  there  is  com- 
paratively thin. 

In  the  different  provinces  of  Germany  different  kinds 
of  corn  obtain  the  preference,  and  are  most  cultivateti, 
as  in  the  following  list,  where  the  diflPerent  articles 
follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named.  Bararia — Rye,  oats,  barley,  spelt,  wheat. 
Wurtemherfj  ami  Baden — Spelt,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
wheat,  maize.   Ilesse — Rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  spelt, 
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maize.  MecMenburg — Wheat,  barley,  rj'e,  oats.  Bruns- 
wick— Barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats. 

In  Germany  general!}-,  and  in  Mecklenburg  in  par- 
ticular, the  production  of  grain  is  greater  than  the 
consumption.  Assuming  the  productiveness  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  as  a  standard,  German}'  could 
maintain  about  54,000,000  of  inhabitants,  or  12,'000,000 
more  than  at  present.  The  cultivation  of  the  potato 
is  now  largely  extended,  particularly  in  Prussia.  In 
the  north-east  of  German}',  buckwheat  is  also  culti- 
vated ;  but  the  cultivation  of  oil  plants,  peas,  beans, 
turnips,  and  other  roots,  flax,  hemp,  and  hops,  is  not 
large  enough  to  dispense  with  the  importation  of  these 
articles.  ,  About  three  fourths  of  the  Germans  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  ;  and  many  parts  of  the  country- 
are  crowded  with  small  proprietors  or  tenants,  who 
necessarily  live  in  a  state  lower  than  that  of  hired 
laborers.  Of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  the  food  is 
of  the  poorest  kind — rye-bread  or  potatoes ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  this  general  miser}'  that  Germany  can 
export  com  in  most  years.  In  bad  seasons  the  dis- 
tress is  sometimes  dreadful ;  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion having  no  means  of  procuring  foreign  supplies — 
nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  Ijread. 

Xaturally,  in  accordance  with  climate  and  other 
physical  circumstances,  the  production  of  wine  and 
fruits  (Obst-und-Weinbati}  is  greater  in  the  south  and 
west  than  in  the  north  and  east.  The  districts  on  the 
Ehine,  the  Lower  Maine,  and  the  Neckar,  are  the  best ; 
but,  even  in  the  south  of  Germany,  there  are  districts, 
as  in  Old  Bav-aria,  between  the  Inn  and  the  Leech,  that 
are  less  productive  of  fruit  than  even  Mecklenburg 
and  Brandenburg.  In  both  quantity  and  cjuality, 
however,  the  south  excels  the  north,  where  the  best 
kinds  of  fruit  only  ripen  with  difiicult}*.  The  principal 
places  for  the  production  of  wine  have  been  already 
noticed.  The  quantity  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000 
of  ewiers,  worth  about  18,000,000  of  thalers  =  about 
^3,000,000  sterling  yearly.  The  cultivation  of  forest 
trees  is  now  more  scientifically  practiced  in  Germany 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  the  care  of  the  govern- 
ment is  now  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  forests, 
which,  till  recently,  were  completely  neglected  and 
left  exposed  to  every  kind  of  destructive  agency.  In 
all  the  States  likewise,  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  have  been  or  are 
being  formed.  The  relative  proportions  of  ground  oc- 
cupied in  agriculture  and  other  natural  productions  in 
the  different  States  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


State. 

ture. 

Wine. 

""lut'    dott  ,^-'— 

Wood 
and 

Forests. 

Waste. 

Austria 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Wurtomberg. 

Baden 

Hesse 

Mecklenburg. 
Brunswick. . . 
Nassau 

Saxony 

Hanover. 

34-0 
43-0 
41-0 
89-0 
35-0 
50-0 
750 
35-0 
39-0 

1-2 
0-5 
0-4 
1-2 
1-6 
1-2 

2-6 

17 
1-0 
1-0 
8-0 
2-6 
0.2 
0-2 
2-0 
1-4 

5-1 

6-5 

14-0 

12-S 

9-7 

11-0 

9-0 

6-0 

90 

15-5 
110 
5-0 
5-2 
6-4 
1-2 
2-8 
30 
50 

26-0 
24-0 
80-6 
30-8 
32-0 
33-6 
8-0 
820 
40-0 

26-0 
15-0 

15-5 
9-0 
7-0 
8-0 

11-7 
3-0 
6-0 
2-0 
2-6 

4-0 
450 

70 
40 

Germany  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
kinds  of  useful  plants  that  belong  to  the  temperate 
zones  ;  and,  owing  to  the  equality  of  the  climate,  they 
are  spread  over  all  the  country.  The  highlands  of 
the  middle  region,  as  well  as  the  northern  lowlands, 
grow  the  different  species  of  cereals  ;  and  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  latter  region  there  are  tracts  of  land 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  that  are  called 
the  granary  of  Europe.  ^Vheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats 
are  the  cereals  most  generally  cultivated  ;  but  in  some 
districts  to  these  are  added  spelt,  buckwheat,  millet, 
emmer  (Triticum  dicoccum),  einkorn  {Tridcum  viuno- 
coccuni),  and  maize.  The  potato  is  largely  cultivated, 
not  merely  for  food,  but  for  the  purpose  of  distillation 
tnto  brandy. 


The  following  table  shows  the  absolute  quantities 
(in  English  acres)  of  the  ground  so  occupied : 


State. 

A^cnlture. 

Meadows. 

Garden- 
land. 

Wine-  {Woods  and 
land.    1    Forests. 

xVustria 

1.^,322.812 

5,217,1621   862,110 

415,732 15.850,837 

Prussia 

18,^67.581 

3,074,151 

493,958 

38.421 

8,866.652 

Bavaria 

8,826,641 

2,539,024 

213,359 

79,487 

5.622,170 

Wurtemberg. 

2.04.5,859 

686,369 

94,623 

64,-347 

1,493,862 

Baden 

1,444,628 

891,129 

34,696 

53,-307 

1,227,641 

Elect.  Hesse. 

876,228 

256,757 

447.906 

788 

948,15:3 

G.  1).  Hesse. . 

976..561 

266,851 

365,895 

23.341 

685,107 

Nassau 

4=33,396 

121,123 

4,415 

9.462 

493,827 

Saxony 

1,8.3,8.939 

412,578 

104,090 

4,415 

1,131,121 

Weimar 

494.944 

81.380 

18,294 

473 

225,214 

CobursGotha 

278,837 

84,696 

7,570 

140,049 

Altenbm-g.... 

212,597 

23,972 

10,724 

66.239 

Meininxen. . . 

249,187 

48,528 

18,247 

226,476 

Hanover 

2.7.52,413 

1.606,154    168,4-38 

1,802.082 

Brunswick. . . 

340.030 

74.440 

15,771 

299.655 

Oldenburg. .. 

464,939 

155,190 

27,126 

233,099 

Mecklenb'g  1 
Scbwerin  j 

2,242,261 

287,088 

40,374 

372,8-34 

Meek.  Strelitz 

425.826 

48,528 

7,570 

185,6.53 

Luxemburg. . 

231.360 

61,828 

10,093 

1,766 

199,294 

Limburg 

152.666 

164022 

8,201 

82,804 

Holstein 

1,463,793 

816,688 

25,2:34 

167,807 

Lauenburs. .. 

173.484 

29,650 

4,418 

29,650 

Other  States. 
Total .... 

1,186,636 
60,551,618 

237,201 

85.327 

1,198 
692.787 

592,727 

16.174,454 

2.513.944 

40,841,433 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  for  the  last  80  or  40 
years  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  all  sorts  of  useful 
animals,  and  every  encouragement  and  facility  have 
been  given  by  the  governments  to  the  improvements 
of  the  breeds.  The  following  table,  from  "Winder- 
lich's  Beutschland,  shows  the  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  stock  in  the  German  States,  in  or  about 
1848 : 


States. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

.\ustria 

Prussia 

Other  States.. 
Total.... 

572,800 

909,700 

1.242.500 

:3,981.200 
3,.548,400 
8.450,400 

4,774,300 

11,856,400 

9,0-32,300 

J.205,200 
1,271,000 
.3,044,800 

2,726,000 

15,975,000 

25.163,000  1  5,601,000  | 

Metals  and  Minerals. — The  whole  Austrian  territory 
produces  yearly  about  7000  marks  of  gold,  whereof 
five  sixths  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  silv-er, 
180,000  marks,  whereof  three  fifths  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania ;  copper,  1.5,000  centners,  whereof  four 
fifths  in  Hungar}'  and  Transylvania ;  iron,  2,000,000 
centners,  whereof  only  one  seventh  in  Hungar}-  and 
Transylv-ania  ;  quicksilver,  6000  centners  ;  lead,  110,- 
000;  cinnabar,  1000;  zinc,  12,000;  tin,  950;  coal, 
7,500,000 ;  salt,  5,500,000  ;  cobalt  and  nickel,  20,000 ; 
arsenic,  1800 ;  sulphur,  18,000 ;  alum  and  vitriol, 
160,000;  graphite,  35,000;  and  about  as  much  sul- 
phuric acid.  Of  the  German  provinces,  Bohemia 
produces  silver,  tin,  iron,  vitriol,  and  coal,  the  last 
equal  to  three  fifths  of  the  products  of  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  Austria  and  St}-ria  produce  half  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  iron ;  lUyria,  the  quicksilver  and  most  of 
the  lead ;  and  Gallicia,  most  of  the  salt. 

Prussia.— No  gold;  23,000  marks  silver;  40,000 
centners  of  lead;  36,000  of  copper;  230,000  of  zinc; 
7000  of  smalt;  3360  of  arsenic;  35,000  of  vitriol; 
4,500,000  of  iron  ;  40,000,000  of  stone-coal ;  11,000,000 
of  brown  coal;  1,750,000  of  salt;  and  stone  quarries 
to  the  value  of  1,500,000  thalers,  =  £240,000.  Silesia 
produces  zinc,  iron,  coal,  arsenic,  vitriol,  and  sul|ihur ; 
Saxony,  silver,  copper,  iron,  etc. ;  the  Rhine  provinces, 
iron  and  coal ;  Westphalia,  coal,  and  some  metal  and 
salt.  Nearly  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  extracted 
yearly  from  the  coal-field  on  the  banks  of  the  Ruhr; 
and  4  miles  above  Bonn  are  the  large  brown  coal 
mines  and  alum  works  of  Friesdorf.  The  produce  of 
the  other  States  amounts  to  about  60  marks  of  gold, 
and  125,350  marks  of  silver;  1,200,000  centners  of 
iron  ;  and  the  various  other  articles  above  mentioned 
in  comparatively  small  quantities. 

Manufartiires. — In  many  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry  tlie  Gennans  have  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.     German   linen  is  known  to  the  whole 
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world ;  and  the  linens  of  Bielofield  and  Silesia  in  par- 
ticular are  equally  valued  in  America  a.s  in  Europe. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  introduction  of  cotton, 
and  tlie  high  prices  obtained  for  com,  have  tended 
greatly  to  lessen  the  cultivation  of  flax,  which  was 
formerly  a  7)rincipal  staple  of  af^ricultural  industry, 
and  the  linen  manufacture  has  suffered  in  consequence. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  sheep  witliin 
the  last  half  century,  the  woolen  manufacture  has 
made  great  prof^ess,  tiie  German  cloth  licing  now  not 
merely  equal  but  even  superior  in  quality  to  the  cloths 
of  Enf^land  and  Belgium.  The  chief  seats  of  the  cloth 
manufacture  are  in  Brandenburg.  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  the  Prussian  Hhenish  provinces,  from 
which  it  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
cotton  manufacture  has  been  established  and  is  rapidly 
extending  in  Saxony,  Austria,  and  along  the  Khine ; 
the  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  successfully  in 
Vienna,  Koveredo,  Gorz,  Berlin,  Elberfeld,  Erefeld, 
and  other  places.  Works  in  metal,  especially  iron 
and  steel,  are  produced  in  great  perfection,  and  large 
quantities  in  Styria,  Austria,  Rhenish  Prussia,  West- 
phalia, and  the  district  of  the  Hartz  ;  brass  work,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Brandenburg ;  gold 
and  silver  work  in  Augsburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin. 
Pottery  and  glass-making  have  reached  a  high  degree 
of  perfection ;  the  porcelain  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Meissen,  is  much  in  request,  on  account  not  only  of 
the  fineness  of  its  material,  but  also  for  the  tasteful 
elegance  of  its  forms  and  ornaments.  Bohemian  glass 
is  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  manu- 
facture of  leather  is  particularly  extensive  in  Rhenish 
Prussia ;  of  soap,  tallow  wares,  and  wax,  in  many 
places.  Paper-making  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
and  of  late  has  been  very  much  improved  in  qualit}'. 
Sugar-reWning  is  carried  on  in  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Pots- 
dam, and  other  pLices  ;  brewing  of  beer,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  Bavaria  ;  and  ardent  spirits  (Branntwein),  to 
a  still  greater  extent  in  the  north.  Ship-building  and 
the  connected  trades  are  of  little  importance ;  but 
German  industry  is  much  distinguished  in  the  making 
of  mathematical,  physical,  surgical,  and  musical  in- 
struments ;  the  chief  seats  of  these  branches  of  trade 
being  Munich,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Cassel.  German 
clocks  and  wooden  articles,  manufactured  in  the  Tyrol 
and  other  mountain  pro\'inces,  are  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  great  progress  which  the  Germans 
have  made  in  manufacturing  industrj-  since  1815  is 
cliiefly  the  result  of  extraordinary'  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  German  governments.  In  everj'  district, 
industrial  schools  have  been  established  or  extended  ; 
and  in  all  the  chief  towns  there  are  schools  and  insti- 
tutions for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  art, 


where  pupils  are  trained  in  both  theory  and  practice 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Numerous  socie- 
ties also  have  Ixjen  formed  for  the  promotion  of  art 
and  industr)'. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Germany  has  always 
been  extensive ;  but  the  alKdition  of  the  innumerable 
State  cufltom-houses  and  tolls,  and  the  long-continued 
peace,  have  given  an  immense  impulse  to  its  activity. 
Germany  exports  com  and  timber  to  England  and  the 
Netherlands  ;  linen  to  Spain.  Portugal,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, America,  and  Africa ;  woolen  cloth  to  western 
Asia,  and  even  to  China;  iron  wares  to  every  part  of 
Europe  ;  and  lead  to  France.  The  exjK^rtation  of  fat 
cattle  to  England  is  also  becoming  a  great  trade.  The 
other  principal  articles  of  export  are  horses,  glass- 
wares of  all  kinds,  cobalt,  galmei  (siliceo-carbonate  of 
zinc),  potash,  porcelain,  hides  and  skins,  honey,  wax, 
lime,  gypsum,  copper,  horns,  bones,  rags,  mill-stones, 
turnip  seed,  swine's  bristles,  vitriol,  tin,  and  spirits. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
cacao,  rice,  vanilla,  rum,  and  other  colonial  pro<luce, 
spices,  drugs,  dried  fish,  cheese,  tobacco,  olive  oil,  and 
.southern  fruits,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  wines 
and  liquors,  cotton,  raw  silk,  cotton  and  silk  stuffs, 
leather,  train  oil,  and  many  smaller  articles.  The  in- 
tercourse within  Germany  Is  much  facilitated  by  ex- 
cellent carriage  roads ;  and  all  the  chief  towns  are 
now  connected  by  railways.  The  principal  rivers  are 
also  made  available  for  the  transport  of  bulky  com- 
modities, and  were  connected  !»}•  several  canals  before 
the  introduction  of  the  far  superior  method  of  locomo- 
tion by  railways. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  inland  trade  are  Vienna, 
Prague,  Reichenberg,  Brunn,  Olmutz,  Troppau,  Linz, 
Steyer,  Salzburg,  Gratz,  Botzen,  Roveredo,  and  others, 
in  the  Austrian  provinces  ;  Berlin,  Breslau,  Cologne, 
Magdeburg,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Naumburg,  Posen, 
Traustadt,  Aachen,  Coblentz,  F^lberfeld,  Erfurt,  Mun- 
ster,  Minden,  and  others,  in  the  Prussian  territory- ; 
Leipzig,  in  Saxony ;  Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Nurn- 
berg,  in  Bavaria;  Frankfurt-on-the-5Iaine.  Cassel, 
Brunswick,  Hanover,  Mentz,  etc.  But  of  all  these 
places  four  hold  the  first  rank  ;  Vienna  for  the  south- 
east ;  Augsburg  for  the  south-west ;  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  for  the  north-west ;  and  Leipzig  for  the  north- 
east. Large  fairs  are  held  twice  or  thrice  a  year  in 
Leipzig,  the  two  Frankforts,  Brunswick,  and  other 
places  ;  but  it  is  only  in  those  named  that  these  fairs 
are  of  much  importance.  Those  of  Leipzig  are  cele- 
brated for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  books.  Great 
wool-markets  are  likewise  held  in  Berlin,  Breslau, 
Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Prague,  Stettin,  etc.  See 
Fairs. 


Ax  Account  showing  the  Proportion  of  tue  Revesces  of  rnE  German  Citstoms  Unios  raised  ix  the  duterkst 
States  respectively,  in  the  Year  ISol,  and  toe  Disteibltiox  thereof  accobdino  to  Popclatioji.* 


Stales. 

Papula  tiou. 

Amount  of 
common  gross 

Import  dutiea. 

Amount  of  common 

nett  receipts  for 

distribution. 

Amount  pay- 
able to  each 
State  according 

Export  and 
transit  duties 
gayable  to  each 

Import,  export, 

and  transit 
duties  payable 
to  each  State, 

Balance  due  to  or  from  the 

common  fund  which  each 

State  has  had 

to  its  population 

populaUon. 

To  pay. 

To  reccire. 

Prussia 

16,669.153 

189,7S:J 

4,526,650 

1,894.431 

1,80,\55S 

1,300,599 

781, .584 

S02.917 

1.014,954 

247,070 

426,686 

TbaliT-.t 

15,572,929 

77,114 

1.210,539 

2,119,847 

848,527 

652.625 

433.046 

412,803 

891.793 

890.143 

74,829 

Thalt-n.. 

14,347.476 
10,445  > 
904,991 
1.995,287 
aS0,2S7 
858,482 
842,256 
402,.'>ol 
891.793 
229.528 

71  91 A 

ThaK-rj. 

11.211.388 

127.645 

8,iH4,546 

1,274,161 

1.214,887 

915,115 

492,051 

580,383 

6<2,640 

10«;,175 

Thaler?. 

244,203 
2.241 
53,46:J 
29,736 
21.825 
16,070 
8,641 
10.192 
15.981 
AM4 
5,02S 

Thaler». 

11,455,586 

129,886 

8,098,009 

1,308.897 

1,285,712 

981.185 

50t1,692 

590,575 

698..')71 

169.709 

291339 

Thalers. 

3,111,161 
786^761 

^^ 



Thalers. 

isifCoii 

2,166,021 

899,766 
584.069 
157,484 
191,871 
806,489 

219^ 

Luxemburg 

Bavaria 

Wurtemberg 

Badon 

llesse-Cassel 

Hesse-D.irmstodt, . 
ThuritiKi.in  States. 

Brnnswick 

Nassau 

Frankfort,  t 

Total 

861,492                   636;384    i 

....       !     649.541 

29,728,335 

2"' 545  687    |          QOiWLaiO 

19,994,795 

410,361 

20,405,159       4.610.752     4.610.759  1 

'Loss    10,445§ 
19,994,795 

^ 

*  Compiled  ftora  the  official  "Centmlblatt  Aot  Abssben,"  etc.,  Berlin,  1852.    By  J.  G.  FlUgel,  U.  8.  Consul,  Leipiig. 

t  The  thalor  is  very  nearly  worth  "OJ  cents  of  our  money;  more  exactly,  It  Is  equal  to  70*09  cents. 
t  Frankfort  is  resiilated  by  a  spocillc  arranseniont,  and  liot  by  population. 
§  A  special  payment  by  Prussia,  on  account  of  the  Union. 
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The  principal  commercial  sea-ports  are  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Embden,  on  the  North  Sea ;  Lubec, 
Rostock,  Stettin,  Dantzig,  KOnigsberg,  and  Memel, 
on  the  East  Sea  ;  and  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic.  Ham- 
burg is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  Eu- 
rope, and  with  its  neighbors  Altona  (in  Holstein), 
Bremen,  and  Embden  and  the  Baltic  ports,  connects 
Germany  with  the  countries  of  the  north  and  west, 
and  with  America,  India,  etc.  Trieste  forms  the 
communication  with  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant. 

Commerce  was  not  a  little  impeded  by  the  different 
money  sj'stems  of  different  parts  of  Germany ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  much  facilitated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  banks  and  exchanges  in  tlie  principal 
towns.  Of  late  years  also  the  postal  system  has  been 
verj-  greatly  improved,  Vjut  the  German  governments 
have  not  yet  seen  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  the 
British  penny  postage.  Thej-  can  not  indeed  expect, 
in  the  circumstances  of  their  countrs^  that  enormous 
increase  of  the  number  of  letters  that  would  com- 
pensate the  diminution  of  rates. 

The  internal  trade  of  Germany  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  formation  of  the  customs  unions  and 
commercial  treaties,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  in  the  articles  Europe  and  Haxseatic  League. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  proportions  of  rev- 
enue drawn  by  the  different  States. 

Political  State. — As  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
in  1815,  Germany  was  divided  into  40  sovereign 
States,  or  portions  of  States  ;  but  the  number  is  now 
reduced  to  35,  as  stated  in  the  following  table  : 

Table  or  the  Thiett-Five  Soveeeigx  States. 


Names, 


Austrian  provinces 

Prussian  provinces 

Bavaria 

Hanover 

Wurtemberg 

Saxony 

Hesse-Cassel 

Baden 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

"        "  Strelitz 

Hesse-Darmstadt 

Oldenburg 

Luxemburg , 

Saxe-Weimar-Elsenach 

Coburg-Gotha 

Melningen-Hildburg- 
hansen 

Altenburg 

Holstein  and  Lauenbnrg. . . 

Nassau 

Brunswick 

Anhault  Dessau-Cothen. . . . 

"       Bernburg 

WaMeck 

Llppe-Uetniold 

Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt . . 

"         Sondershausen 

Eenss,  elder 

'      younger 

Scbauniburg-Lippe 

Liechtenstein 

Hesse-Homburg 

Hamburg 

Lubec 

Bremen 

Frankfort 

Total 


Area  in 
Eng:lish 
sq.  miles. 

Popnlation 
in  185-2, 

T5,979 

12,919,800 

T1,9S7 

12,937,228 

31,892 

4,559,462 

14.769 

1,819.253 

7,632 

1,733,269 

5,772 

1,987,8:32 

4,489 

755,.350 

5,913 

1,-356,943 

4,815 

542,763 

767 

99,750 

3,761 

854,314 

2,421 

285,226 

2,308 

394,262 

1,419 

262,524 

799 

150,451 

8S8 

166,364 

510 

132,849 

3.719 

550,000 

1.757 

429,060 

1,507 

267,177 

66G 

111,759 

340 

52,641 

461 

59,697 

437 

106.615 

410 

69,038 

859 

74,956 

145 

34,896 

44S 

79,&W 

206 

29,000 

53 

7,000 

166 

24,941 

151 

211,250 

142 

48,425 

106 

88,000 

91 

7.3,15fJ 

Title  of 


Kaiser. 
King- 


Elector,     i 
Grand-Duke' 


Duke. 


Prince. 


Landgrave. 
City. 


246,740  43,286,116 


The  Saxon  princedom  of  Gotha  became  extinct  in 
182C  bj-  the  decease  of  the  last  grand  duke,  and  his 
territories  were  divided  Viy  compact  among  the  col- 
lateral relatives,  the  princes  of  Coburg,  Meiningen, 
and  Ilildburghausen,  the  last  of  whom  ceded  Hild- 
burghausen  to  Meningen,  and  assumed  instead  the 
additional  title  of  Altenburg,  from  the  chief  town  of 
that  portion  of  the  Gotha  territory  that  fell  to  his 
share.  The  prince  of  Coburg-Saalfeld  likewise  ceded 
Saalfeld  to  Meiningen,  and  received  Gotha  in  its  stead. 
In  1846,  the  lordship  of  Kniphausen  was  aborbed  in 


Oldenburg  ;  in  1847,  Anhalt-Cothen  became  annexed 
to  Anhalt-Dessau ;  and  in  1849,  the  two  princes  of 
Hohenzollem  abdicated  the  government  of  their  States 
in  favor  of  their  kinsman,  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Confederation. — These  States  exhibit  everj'  form  of 
government  from  absolute  autocracy  to  democracj' ; 
but  even  in  those  that  are  constitutional  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign  is  but  feebly  limited  by  his  States. 
They  are  all  united  into  a  bund,  or  confederation,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  external  and 
internal  security  of  Germany,  and  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  several  States.  The  Confed- 
eration is  represented  by  the  Diet,  which  is  composed 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  States,  and  is  the 
constitutional  organ  of  its  will  and  action;  but  the 
Diet  has  no  power  of  self-action,  the  plenipotentiaries 
that  compose  it  acting  only  according  to  the  special 
instructions  of  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and  there 
is  no  central  executive  government  to  carry  its  reso- 
lutions into  effect.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  no  power  of  insuring  the  combined  action  of 
the  members  for  any  oljject  or  purpose  whatever,  either 
civil  or  military ;  though,  having  many  interests  in 
common,  and  the  territories  of  the  smaller  States,  in 
multifarious  parcels,  being  so  intermingled  that  ■\vith 
most  of  them  separate  action  would  be  impossible,  they 
naturalh^  follow  the  same  course  of  policy,  modified 
by  the  influence  of  the  powerful  neighbors  at  whose 
mercj'  they  would  seem  to  lie.  The  management  of 
the  ordinarj-  business  of  the  bund  is  intrusted  to  an 
ordinarj'  and  permanent  Diet,  at  which  the  plenipo- 
tentiarj-  of  Austria  presides ;  but  there  are  onlj-  17 
votes  to  be  divided  among  the  35  States,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  the  larger  States  having  one  each,  and 
only  six  being  allotted  to  the  smaller  States  and  cities. 
When  fundamental  laws  are  to  be  made  or  changed, 
when  measures  are  to  be  taken  that  relate  to  the  fed- 
eral act  itself,  when  changes  of  organic  institutions 
or  other  arrangements  of  general  interest  are  to  be 
adopted,  when  war  or  peace  is  to  be  made,  or  when  a 
new  member  is  to  be  admitted,  the  Diet  becomes  a 
general  assemblj',  aplerwm,  in  which  70  votes  were 
orginalh'  distributed  among  the  members  in  classes, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Wurtemberg,  having  each  4  ;  five  others  having  each 
3 ;  three  having  each  2  ;  and  the  smaller  States  each  1 
vote.  The  Diet  holds  its  sittings  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  and  has  ostensiblj'  at  its  disposal,  in  terms  of 
the  federal  act,  a  numerous  army,  of  whose  constitu- 
tion and  efficiency  we  have  alreadj-  given  an  account 
in  the  article  Europe. 

JJas  Europalsche  Staaten  System,  etc.,  Von  Dr. 
Heixrich  Berghaus;  vol.  iv.  of  his  AUgcmeine 
Lander  rmd  Volkerhmde ;  Das  Deutsche  Land  und 
seine  Bewoker,  Von  Carl.  Wixderlich,  Leipzig, 
1852 ;  Deutschland  und  das  uhrige  Europa,  Von  Dr. 
Freiherr  Friedrich  Wilheim  Von  Keden,  Wies- 
baden, 1854 ;  Universal  Lexikon,  etc..  Von  H.  A. 
PiERER,  ViERTER  Band,  Altenburg,   1850,  articles 

Deutschland,    etc. — W.    J.    &    J.   L ie.      See 

Hunt's  Mag.,  is.,  399,  xi.,  491,  xiv.,  159,  227,  xv., 
225;  Westm.  Rev.,  Iv.,  277;  £dinb.  Jicr.,  IxTiix.,  54; 
Living  Age,  xxx.,  283;  For.  Quar.,  xxii.,  300;  Br. 
and  For.  Rev.,  iv.,  169 ;  N.  Am.  Rev.,  ii.  (E.  Everett), 
1,  viii.,  55. 

German  Silver,  sometimes  called  white  copper, 
or  pakfong,  is  an  alloy  composed  generally  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  nickel,  the  proportion  varying  according  to 
circumstances.  When  they  are  intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  silver,  they  are :  copper,  50  parts  ;  nickel,  25  ; 
and  zinc,  25  in  the  100.  But  the  proportions  in  the 
genuine  German  silver  are  as  follows :  copper,  40.4 ; 
nickel,  31. G;  zinc,  2ri.4  ;  iron,  2.6. 

Geropiga,  or  Jerupiga,  a  factitious  liquor  im- 
ported from  Portugal,  and  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
wine.  A  pipe  (about  105  gallon.s)  of  this  compound  is 
said  by  Mr.  Consul  Johnston  to  contain  about  35  gal- 
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Ions  of  brandj'  at  25  degrees  over  proof,  the  other  con- 
stituents Vjcing  coloring  and  sweetening  matters  and 
unfermented  grape-juice.  But  the  proportion  of  spir- 
its and  the  description  of  the  other  ingredients  which 
enter  into  its  composition,  and  which  are  sometimes  of 
a  very  noxious  character,  varj'  very  widely  in  differ- 
ent samples.  Generally,  however,  geropiga  may  be 
said  to  be  strong,  sweet,  and  high-colored.  Besides 
being  mixed  with  port,  shcrr}-,  and  other  wines,  it  is 
substituted  in  various  beverages,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  for  spirits  and  sugar.  This  villainous 
compound  is  allowed  to  be  imported  at  the  same  duty 
as  wine,  provided  the  proof  spirits  in  It  do  not  exceed 
33  per  cent,  of  its  quantity.  It  is  also  permitted  to 
be  mixed  in  the  bonded  warehouses  in  the  docks  with 
wine  in  the  same  proportions  relativelj-  to  its  strength 
as  brandy- ;  that  is,  wlien  it  is  onlj-  half  the  strength  of 
the  latter,  doulde  the  quantity  may  be  used,  and  so  on. 
This  license  has  Ijeen  much,  and,  as  wc  think,  justh', 
objected  to.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  check,  and, 
perhaps,  no  good  objection,  to  the  compounding  of  wines 
in  Portugal ;  but  one  should  think  that  the  facilities  for 
adulteration  in  the  sliops  of  the  dealers  are  here  quite 
enough  without  legitimating  the  practice  in  the  docks. 
It  is  difTicult,  indeed,  to  see  what  purpose  can  be  served 
bj'  this  indulgence,  unless  it  be  to  execute  and  facilitate 
the  commission  of  fraud.  Geropiga  being  confounded 
in  Portugal  v.-ith  brandy  and  here  with  wine,  the 
quantity  exported  from  the  former  and  imported  into 
the  latter  is  not  easily  ascertained.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  1848,  481  pipes  were  shipped  from  Oporto 
for  England,  and  10G3  pipes  for  the  United  States. 
See  Parliamentary-  paper.  No.  314,  Session  185.5,  etc. 

Ghee,  a  kind  of  butter  much  used  by  the  natives  of 
India.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  fresh-drawn  milk 
(generally  that  of  buffaloes)  in  earthen  pots  for  an 
hour  or  more,  .and  adding,  after  it  has  cooled,  a  little 
curdled  milk  called  f;/re,  in  order  to  promote  its  coagu- 
lation. When  this  jjrocess  is  completed,  the  curdled 
mass  is  churned  for  half  an  hour,  some  hot  water  is 
added,  and  the  operation  of  churning  continued  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  when  the  butter  forms.  Its  tend- 
ency to  become  rancid  may  Ije  obviated  by  boiling  it 
until  all  the  water  that  may  be  mixed  with  it  is  evap- 
orated, and  then  adding  some  tyre  and  salt,  or  betel- 
leaf,  and  excluding  it  from  the  air  in  closed  jars.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  preserved  for  many  months. 
Ghee  is  an  article  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance in  many  parts  of  India,  though  from  its  strong 
smell  and  flavor  it  is  considered  unpalatable  by  Euro- 
peans.    See  BcTTER. 

Ghent  (Lat.  Ganda;  Fr.  Gand ;  Flem.  Gcnd ;  Ger. 
Gent),  a  city  of  Belgium,  standing  on  the  Rivers  Scheldt 
and  Lj's,  whose  numerous  branches  traversing  the 
town  form  canals  in  all  directions,  and  so  intersect  each 
other  as  to  partition  the  town  into  26  islands,  which 
are  connected  bj-  42  large  and  46  small  bridges.  The 
numVier  of  fine  promenades  forms  another  striking  and 
pleasing  feature  of  Ghent.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  Coupure,  formed  bj'  rows  of  trees 
extending  along  the  Bruges  Canal.  In  general,  the 
town  is  well  built,  and  occupies  a  larger  area  than 
most  European  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  houses  and  the  population.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  city,  without  being  highly  picturesque,  is  very 
agreeable. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
Ghent,  employing  about  £1,800,000  of  capital,  engag- 
ing upward  of  20,000  persons,  and  annually  producing 
about  1,000,000  pieces  of  plain  and  printed  calicoes. 
Sugar-retining  is  also  extensively  carried  on.  The 
other  important  manufactures  are  common  and  table 
linens,  tlaunels,  serges,  woolen  cloths,  silks,  ribl)ons, 
lace,  thread,  hosiery,  wax-cloth,  oil,  chemicals,  armor, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  surgical  instrument,  hard- 
ware, bronze,  and  crystal,  carriages,  paper,  tobacco, 
blue,  starch,  delft,  etc.     The  important  branches  of 


trade  are  in  com,  oil,  seed,  Flemish  linens,  and  wine. 
About  20,000  pieces  of  linen  are  exposed  for  sale  everj 
Friday  ;  and  the  annual  fairs  are  very  numerously  fre- 
quented, besides  the  horse-fairs  held  in  mid-lent  and 
on  23d  July.  The  great  general  fair  Ls  held  in  August. 
The  governor  of  the  province  resides  in  Ghent,  which 
is  also  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  resort,  a.s  well  as 
of  a  court  of  apyieal,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  province  of  Flanders.  Ghent  also  gives  title  to  a 
bishop,  and  is  the  head-fjuarters  of  the  first  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Belgium.  From  1792  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  Napoleon,  Ghent  was  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Scheldt.  In  1814 
Flanders  became  part  of  the  kingflom  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  same  year  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  here  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  1812-'15.  In 
1815,  on  the  return  of  Nap<jleon  from  Elba,  I>ouis 
XVIII.  took  refuge  in  Ghent ;  and  in  the  revolution 
of  18.%,  this  city,  with  the  rest  of  Flanders  was  com- 
prised in  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  city  seems 
now  as  prosperous  as  ever,  and  is  increasing  in  pfipu- 
lation  as  well  as  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and 
power.  Ghent  is  in  lat.  51°  3'  12"N.,  long.  3°  43'  51" 
E.,  at  the  intersection  of  the  railways  connecting  Lille 
with  Antwerp,  and  Ostend  with  Malines,  from  which 
towns  it  is  respectively  distant  42,  .32,  38,  and  33  miles. 
The  population  in  1851  was  106,704. 

Gibraltar,  a  famoas  fortress  near  the  southern- 
most extremity  of  Spain,  and  contiguous  to  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Strait,  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
joining  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Lat.  36^ 
6'  30"  N.,  long.  5°  21'  12"  AV.  It  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  a  rocky  mountain  or  promontory,  the 
Mons  Calpe  of  the  ancients,  projecting  into  the  sea,  in 
a  southerly  direction,  about  three  miles,  being  from  one 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  south- 
ernmost extremity  of  the  rock  is  called  Europa  Point. 
Its  northern  side,  fronting  the  isthmus  which  connects 
it  with  Spain,  is  almost  perpendicular,  and  wholly  in- 
accessible ;  the  east  and  south  sides  are  so  rugged  and 
precipitous  as  to  render  any  attack  upon  them,  even  if 
they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  impossible  ;  so  that  it 
is  only  on  the  west  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the 
rock  declines  to  the  sea,  and  the  town  is  built,  that  it 
can  be  attacked  with  the  least  chance  of  success.  Here, 
however,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  batteries,  are  such,  that  the  fortress 
seems  to  be  impregnable,  even  though  attacked  by  an 
enemy  having  the  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1704,  but  the  fortifications  were  then 
very  inferior  to  what  they  are  at  present.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  American  war,  it  was  attacked  by  a 
most  formidable  armament,  fitted  out  jointly  by  Spain 
and  France  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the 
braverj-  of  the  garrison,  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the 
combined  powers.  Population  about  16, OW.  exclusive 
of  the  troops,  which  usually  amount,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  about  3,000. 

Trade. — Gibraltar  is  of  considerable  consequence  as 
a  commercial  station.  Being  a  free  port,  subject  to  no 
duties,  and  few  restrictions,  she  is  a  convenient  entre- 
pot for  the  English  and  other  foreign  goo<ls  destined 
for  the  supply,  principally  through  illegitimate  chan- 
nels, of  the  contiguous  Spanish  provinces.  Its  im- 
portance, in  this  respect,  increased  rapidly  during  the 
10  years  ending  with  1840 ;  so  much  so.  that  while  the 
declared  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture  exported  to  Gibraltar  in  l>'3;i  amount- 
ed to  only  4;;?85.460,  they  amounted  to  £1,111.176  in 
1840,  andto  ,£l,0o3,o67  iii  1841.  But  since  a  more  lib- 
eral system  began  to  be  intrmluced  into  Spain,  the  ex- 
jwrts  of  British  products  to  Gibraltar  h.ive  declined. 
In  1851  thoy  were  valued  .at  £481.286.  Fjigland  also 
sends  to  Gibraltar  consideralde  qUaOntities  of  foreign 
and  coloni;il  merchandise,  most  part  of  which  are  des 
tined  for  the  supply  of  Spain. 
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References  to  Plan.— A,  point  and  light-house  of  Tarifla,  lat.  36°  0'30"N.,  long.  50°  35  15"  W.  The  light-house  was 
erected  in  1813,  and  the  light  revolves.  B,  Cabrita  Point.  C,  Europa  Point,  the  extremity  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  D, 
town  and  fortress  of  Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast.  E,  Little  Ceuta  Bay.  F,  Point  Leona.  G,  Point  Cires.  The  soundings 
and  the  direction  of  the  currents  are  marked  in  the  chart.    Variation  in  the  Straits,  22°  31'. 


The  Bay  of  Gibraltar  is  spacious  ;  and,  being  pro- 
tected from  all  the  more  dangerous  winds,  affords  a 
convenient  station  for  ships.  Two  moles  have  been 
constructed,  at  a  vast  expense,  for  the  protection  of 
the  shipping.  The  old  mole  projects  from  the  north 
end  of  the  town,  N.W.  by  N.  1100  feet  into  the  sea  ; 
the  new  mole  is  1|-  mQes  more  to  the  south,  extending 
outward  about  700  feet ;  it  has  an  elbow  formed  by 
the  shore,  and  in  winter  large  vessels  anchor  inside  ; 
the  furthest  out  in  from  five  to  six  fathoms.  The  plan 
gives  a  lietter  idea  of  the  position  of  Gibraltar,  as  well 
as  of  the  Straits,  than  could  be  derived  from  any  de- 
scription. It  is  taken  from  Captain  Smyth's  chart  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Gibraltar  is  of  great  importance  to  Great  Britain  in 
a  military  and  naval  point  of  view,  being,  in  fact,  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  affording  a  convenient 
and  secure  station  for  the  outfit,  refreshment,  repair, 
and  accommodation  of  manj-  ships  of  war  and  merchant- 
men. The  revenue  collected  in  the  town  amounts  to 
from  £30,000  to  £40,000,  whidi  is  al)out  sufficient  to 
defray  the  public  civil  expenditure  of  the  place.  The 
expense  annually  incurred  in  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  the  garrison,  in  time  of  peace,  amounts  to  about 
£200,000 — a  small  sum  compared  with  tlie  important 
political  and  commercial  advantages  it  is  the  means  of 
securing. 


Money. — The  effective  or  hard  dollar  =  $1  05 ;  the 
current  dollar  being  estimated  at  f  hard  dollars  =  70 
cents.  Reals  and  quarters  of  both  hard  and  current 
dollars  are  the  same,  being,  the  former,  ^4^d.,  and 
the  latter  1  l-12d. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  current  dollars  (pesos),  divided 
into  8  reals  of  16  quartos  each  ;  12  reals  currency 
make  a  cob  or  hard  dollar,  by  which  goods  are  bought 
and  sold ;  and  3  of  these  reals  are  considered  equal  to 
5  Spanish  reals  vellon. 

Gibraltar  draws  on  London  in  effetive  dollars  of  12 
reals,  and  London  on  Gibraltar  in  current  dollars  of  8 
reals.  The  exchange  of  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,  and 
other  cities  of  Spain,  is  in  hard  dollars  at  a  per  centage, 
which  varies  considerabl}',  and  mostly  in  favor  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

Weights  and  Measures  are  those  of  England,  except- 
ing the  arroba,  =  25  ll)s.  English.  Grain  is  sold  bj'  the 
fanega,  5  of  wliich  make  1  Winchester  quarter.  Wine 
is  sold  by  the  gallon,  100  of  which  are  equal  to  109*4 
English  wine  gallons. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Gibraltar  are  regulated  by  enactment  of  the  im- 
perial Parliament,  and  are  burdened  with  but  few  re- 
strictions, beyond  the  usual  port  charges,  harbor  and 
police  regulations,  quarantine  laws,  and  a  tariff  of 
duties  which  comprehend  not  more  than  five  or  six  ar. 
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tides  of  import.  Of  late  years,  the  general  navigation 
and  eomniercr!  of  (Jiljraltar  have  gradually  decreased, 
owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranean  and 
Levant  markets,  wliich  heretofore  chiefly  supjdied  their 
wants  from  Gibraltar  importations  of  East  and  West 
Indian  and  United  States'  produce,  now  import  direct 
from  tiic  places  of  growth  ;  thus  diverting  from  that 
port  tlie  large  importations  which,  in  former  j'ears, 
constituted  Gibraltar  tlie  great  depot  for  all  foreign 
produce  destined  not  only  for  these  markets  but  also 
for  the  markets  of  .S|)ain  and  Portugal.  Other  causes 
have  also  contributed  to  liring  about  tliis  general  de- 
cline in  tlie  trade  and  commerce  of  (iibraltar.  In 
former  years,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  fortress 
depended  largely  on  the  success  of  smuggling  into 
Spain  and  Portugal — a  business  which  for  many  years 
gave  brisk  and  highly  remunerative  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  small  vessels  under  100  tons'  burden, 
and  augmented  tlie  amount  of  foreign  importation 
largely  beyond  the  ordinary  demands  for  home  con- 
sumptions or  legitimate  commerce.  This  trade  having 
become  too  hazardous,  is  now  altogetlier  abandoned,  so 
that  the  commerce  of  Gibraltar  may  be  said  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  actual  retail  wants  of  the  fortress,  and  the 
demands  of  an  unimportant  trade  witli  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Barbary.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
tonnage  and  number  of  vessels  from  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  and  clearing  from  Gibraltar  during  the 
years  1852,  1853,  and  185-1 : 


YKABS. 

i 

INWABO. 

OUTWARD,   DIRECT   FOE     | 
THE   UMTED  STATES.         ] 

j      V*e«8e 

8.         Tonnage. 

Vessfls.         Tonnnjre.    ] 

1852. 
1854  . 

..!        30 

..i        25 

1        55 

i         7,321 

5,242 

!     12,189 

67        :      19  767    1 
None.     1     None.    ■ 

11          197    1 

Total... 

.  !      110 

1     24.752 

68        1     19.964    1 

The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  from  and  to 
the  United  States  and  Gitiraltar,  during  two  years, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 


Years. 
1853. 
1S54. 


Exports  to  Gibraltar. 
$236,014 
527,772 


Total. 


r03,7s6 


Imports  from  Gibraltar, 
$61.7S4 
59,673 

1-21,457 


It  will  bo  perceived  from  the  above  tables  that  our 
exports  in  1854  more  than  doubled  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  increasing 
demand  for  articles  of  American  produce  and  manufac- 
ture, to  keep  up  the  supplies  for  the  coasting  trade  of 
Gibraltar,  cliiefly  with  the  Barbary  States  and  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  merchandise  which  constitutes  the  great  bulls  of 
our  exports  to  Gibraltar  is  of  the  growth  and  produce 
of  the  United  States,  and,  with  the  few  exceptions  al- 
ready adverted  to,  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  exemption  from  all  import  duties, 
ami  the  great  increase  of  our  exjjorts  in  1854  over 
those  of  185;5,  the  United  States'  consul  at  Giliraltar,  in 
a  recent  dispatch,  informed  the  Department  of  State 
that  "  Gibraltar  does  not  ofter  any  greater  advantages 
to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  in  the  sending 
out  of  produce,  merchandise,  or  articles  of  any  kind, 
than  other  markets  of  Europe  ;  indeed  it  ha.s  been  of 
late  years  a  very  insignificant  market,  and  oilers  very 
little  encouragement  for  any  extensive  operations." 

Xariffation  and  Cummerce. — The  number  of  sailing 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Giliraltar  in 
l.s.>t,  either  for  commercial  operations  or  for  supplies, 
was  ;?'.)17,  witii  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  ()98,713  tons. 

In  185;>,  this  general  movement  comprised  4399  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  801.975  tons,  show- 
ing a  decrease  for  18.">-1  of  isi  vessels  and  10;5.-2t!-2  tons. 
Compared  with  1853,  the  increase  was  chietly  with 
Spain,  :M()rocco,  Sardinia,  the  United  States,  and  Tus- 
c<my  ;  and  the  diminution  with  all  other  countries,  but 
more  notably  with  England,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 
The  increase   in  the  movements  between  Gibraltar, 
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I  Spain,  and  Portugal  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
vessels  being  unable,  by  reason  of  political  difficulties, 
to  prosecute  their  vo)-age  to  the  Black  iSea,  entered 
the  ports  of  these  two  kingdonw  freighted  only  with 
salt.  Besides,  the  exportation  of  grain  from  the  ports 
of  Spain  was  larger  than  in  former  years.  The  in- 
crease witli  Morocco  was  attributed  to  the  privilege 
then  granted  of  exporting  grain  from  that  regencj'. 
The  decrease  with  England,  Kussia,  and  Turkey,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  interruption  wliich  the  war  occasioned 
to  the  general  commerce  of  the  Black  .Sea.  Vessels  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other  na- 
tions, are  e.xempt  from  tonnage  duties  or  taxes  in  the 
port  of  Gibraltar.  They  are  suljject  only  to  a  small 
impost,  called  "  light  duties,"  of  .50  cents  each  vessel, 
for  support  of  the  light-house  erected  on  Europa  Point, 
and  also  to  the  following  rates  of  anchorage  dues. 
[Vessels  of  war  of  all  nations  are  exempt  from  all  port 
charges]. 

Squarc-iigged  vessel,  with  three  masts  ..each  $10  00 

Blig-riggcd  vessel "  8  00 

Schooner,  sloop,  etc "         500 

Small  coasting-vessel "         4  00 

A  particular  description  of  the  merchandise  import- 
ed from  the  United  States,  with  a  corresponding  table 
of  duties,  will  be  found  annexed.  Rum,  whisky, 
spirits,  etc.,  in  casks,  whether  in  bottles  or  otherwise, 
if  the  full  contents  of  the  casks  shall  exceed  10  gal- 
lons: 

Cent*. 

Botassa  .....  .        .  each  50 

Pipe,  or  butt,  or  puncheon "  4-3 

Hogshead .     .  "  21J 

Tierce '•  14 

Quarter-cask "  10^ 

Cask  less  than  a  quarter-cask,  being  liable  to 

the  wharfage  toll "  5J 

Tobacco,  in  hogsheads  or  kegs,  as  commonly  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  rolls, 
as  imported  from  Brazil,  viz. : 

Out*. 

Hogshead each  43 

Kes  or  roll  not  exceeding  li  cwt ' "  3J 

Koll  or  keg,  from  IJ — 2  cwt "  sj 

Roll  or  keg,  from  2—5  cwt '•  13^ 

Kegs  exceeding  2  cwt.,  and  rolls  exceeding  5  cwt., 
to  pay  wharfage  each  as  half  a  hogshead  ;  and,  in  case 
of  disputes,  the  tobacco  is  to  be  weighed  at  the  expense 
of  the  merchant. 

Gibraltar,  Bay  of^  or  as  it  is  sometime  called,  Alge- 
ciras  Bay,  is  bounded  by  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  head-land  of  Cabrita  on  the  other. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  eight  miles  from  north  ti- 
south,  its  greatest  width  about  five  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  its  circuit  nearly  40  miles.  Its  depth  in  the 
centre  is  about  110  fathoms.  In  spring  tides  the  wa- 
ter rises  in  the  bay  about  four  feet.  Algeciras.  from 
whose  name  the  bay  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  fortilied 
Spanish  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  over  against 
Giliraltar.  Near  it  is  the  beautiful  little  island  called 
Isla  Verde,  Green  Isle. 

Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  the  narrow  channel  which  sep- 
arates the  south  of  Spain  from  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  width  at  the  narrowest  part,  between  Cabrita 
Point  and  the  opposite  shore,  is  13  miles.  We  have  an 
excellent  chart  of  the  Straits  by  Don  Vincente  Tefino 
do  San  Miguel,  with  the  additional  obse^^•ations  of 
Captain  II.  W.  Smyth,  R.  N.,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  continual  current  tlowing  from  the 
ocean  in  tlie  middle  of  the  Straits,  which  has  a  velocity 
varying  from  three  to  six  miles  per  hour,  and  is  3^ 
miles  in  breadth.  There  are  two  lateral  currents, 
which  have  a  mean  breadth  each  of  2^  miles  ;  but  the^ 
change  their  direction  with  the  changes  of  the  tide. 
\t  the  time  of  ebb  these  lateral  currents  have  a  veloc- 
ity equal  to  that  of  the  central  one.  The  depth  of  the 
Strait,  in  the  meridian  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  is  100  fath- 
oms ;  but,  in  passing  upward,  the  channel  regularly 
and  rapidly  deepens,  until,  opposite  to  Europta  Point  at 
Gibraltiir,  the  depth  of  water  is  1000  fathoms.     It  b 
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remarkable,  that  though  the  oceanic  current  at  the  '•  equal  to  maintain  it  at  the  same  level,  notwithstand- 
Straits,  and  that  of  the  Bosphorus  at  the  Dardanelles,  j  ing  those  additions,  and  that  of  the  rivers  it  received, 
continually  pour  their  waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  |  The  current  is  sufficiently  strong  to  be  dangerous  to 
its  level  is  not  raised.  But  Dr.  Hallej",  long  ago,  vessels  sailing  into  the  Atlantic,  and  can  only  be  over- 
showed  that  the  evaporation  from  its  surface  was  fully  I  come  by  a  brisk  wind  from  the  Levant. 

COMMEBCE   OF   THE  UXITED   STATES   WITH   GlBRALTAE,   FROM    OCTOBER  1,   1820,   TO   JuLY  1,   1856. 


Ytars  ending 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Whereof  there  wa 
and  Spec 


Domestic. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Elxported. 


Imported. 


Tonnage  Cleared. 


American.         Foreign. 


Sept  30,  1821 

1822 

182.9 

1S24 

1825 

1S26 

1S2T 

1828 

1S29...    . 

1830 

Total. 


Sept  30,  1831 

1832 

18.33 

ISU 

18.35 

1^36 

18.37 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Total.... 


$956,111 
525,T0S 
875.604 
934,402 
861,733 
692,-396 

1,040,999 
899,411 
301,132 
51.3.24S 


$513,635 
625,074 

1,028,272 
984,445 
941,981 

1,055,526 
864,387 
506,719 
160,1.30 
370,150 


$1,469,746 
1,150,782 
1,903,876 
1,868,847 
1,803,714 
1,747,921 
1,905,386 
1,406,130 
461.262 
883,398 


$1,2;34,263 
490.878 
477,769 
693,844 
748.546 
677,806 
828,953 
666,578 
247,471 
90,028 


$32,190 
5.000 
3,804 
2,110 
146,237 
10,.500 
3,000 
36,000 
10,572 
59,880 


$603,360 

53,661 

181,695 

811,.37l 

101,704 

94,688 

89,278 

37,.391 

58,798 

7,860 


20,954 
1.5,347 
22,985 
27,255 
20,363 
24,143 
26,790 
26,446 
8,701 
13.450 


1,102 

584 

921 

68 

91 


$7,600,744 

$429,087 
428,8.33 
573,076 
506,703 
553,582 
635,198 
361,031 
609,818 
802.247 
643,.344 


$5,642,919 


Sept  30,  1841 

1842 

9  mos.     1843 

June  30,  1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Total.... 


June  30,  1851. 
1852. 
18.53. 
1854. 
1855. 
ia56. 


$1,020, 
466. 
218; 
502. 
426, 
463. 
365. 
310. 
723: 


931 
,937 
,251 
,462 
,107 
,241 
360 
,400 
,819 
,307 


$4,653,815 

$177,904 
229,302 
169,444 
446,445 
225,365 
372..523 


$7,000,318 

$165,786 
185,074 
164,570 
28.3,785 
265,000 
225,177 
203,870 
152,371 
148,387 
257,110 


$14,6iJl,062 

$594,873 
613,907 
737,646 
790,488 
818,582 
860,375 
564,901 
762.189 

1,050;6.34 
900,4.54 


$2,051,130 

$98,989 

115,961 

38,197 

77,421 

163,564 

129,651 

55,026 

61,545 

78,467 

60,482 


$879,303 

$52,529 
49,157 
66,570 
81,327 

123,379 
56,493 


$7,694,049 


$1 


,119,920 
582,898 
256,448 
579,883 
589,671 
592,892 
420,386 
371,945 
802,286 
^46,789 


$5,563,118 

$2.30,433 
275,759 
236,014 
527,772 
348,744 
429,016 


$6,155,630 

$150,517 

279,858 

182,508 

200,691 

160,200 

245,978 

207,173 

25,624 

99,178 

32,567 


$309,343 

$20,000 

83,516 

800 

74^938 
6,597 

17,034 
9,693 
9,856 


$1,584,294 

$21,079 
12,268 
2-3,915 
44,274 
92,118 
27,806 
26,969 
4.445 
1,193 
44,269 


$171,434 


$15,213 

8,460 
47,890 
44,643 
-  2,790 
16,920 
18,0.35 
42,085 


$298,.336 

$7.3,604 
105.853 
61,784 
59,673 
66,541 
38,126 


$196,036 

$5,580 
16,000 
44,500 
12,741 

26.400 


$1,539,806 

$8,500 
8,320 
2,300 

24:947 
4,460 


460 


206,469 

11,703 
14989 
18,.311 
12,993 
15,194 
14,522 
10,387 
11,496 
13,864 
11,312 


2,766 


431 
l,-370 

590 

400 
1,120 
1,873 
1,911 
2,164 

877 


$49,875 


$20,878 
13,471 
12,222 


184,771 

17,868 
12,115 
6,941 
18,873 
11,691 

'8,2i9 

9,.526 

13,139 

7,650 


10,736 

794 
1.758 
1,568 
2,413 
1,097 

ijis 

772 

1,540 

806 


$46,571 


1.376 


101,022 

8,900 
7,573 
5,242 

12,189 
8,063 

10,640 


12,461 

1,962 

1,802 

■i,a3o 

624 

1,802 
118 


Gild,  or  Guild,  a  companj-  of  merchants  or  man- 
ufacturers, whence  the  halls  of  such  companies  are 
denominated  Gild  or  Guild  Halls.     See  Guild. 

Gilding.  First  practiced  at  Rome,  about  145  b.  c. 
The  Capitol  was  the  first  building  on  which  this  en- 
richment was  bestowed. — Pliny.  Of  gold  leaf  for 
gilding,  the  Romans  made  but  750  leaves,  4  fingers 
square,  out  of  a  whole  ounce. — Flint/.  It  consequent- 
ly was  more  like  our  plating. — Triisler.  A  single 
grain  of  gold  may  now  be  stretched  out  under  the 
hammer  into  a  leaf  that  will  cover  a  house. — Dr.  Hal- 
ley.  Gilding  with  leaf  gold  on  hole  ammoniac  was  first 
introduced  by  Margaritone,  in  1273.  The  art  of  gild- 
ing on  wood,  previouslv  known,  was  improved  in 
UHQ.— Haydn. 

Gilding  is  the  application  of  a  superficial  coat  of 
gold  on  wood,  metal,  and  other  materials.  The  beau- 
ty and  durability  of  gold  render  it  the  most  valuable 
of  all  ornamental  substances ;  but,  on  account  of  its 
weight  and  high  price,  its  use  in  these  respects  would 
be  exceeding]}-  limited,  were  it  not  the  most  extensi- 
ble and  divisible  form  of  matter,  so  that  it  maj-  be 
made  to  cover  a  larger  surface  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  an}'  other  body.  Metals  arc  usually  covered  with 
gold  by  the  process  of  vafer  t/ildinr/.  It  consists  in 
perfectly  cleaning  their  surface,  and  then,  in  the  case 
of  silver,  for  in.stance,  rubbing  it  over  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gold  in  mercurj',  called  umalrjam  of  gold :  the 
vessel  is  then  heated  over  a  clear  charcoal  lire,  by 
which  the  mercury  is  driven  off,  and  the  gold  left  ad- 
hering to  the  silver  surface,  upon  which  it  is  after- 
ward burnished.  The  surface  of  cnpj)er  or  brass  is 
u,<ually  prepared  by  cleaning  and  rubbing  it  over  with 
a  sidution  of  nitrate  of  mercuri-,  wliich  amalgamates 


the  surface,  and  enables  the  gold  amalgam,  when  sub- 
sequent]}' applied,  to  adhere  ;  lieating  and  burnishing 
are  then  resorted  to  as  before.  Brass  and  copper  but- 
tons are  gilt  in  this  way ;  and  the  requisite  quantity 
of  gold  is  so  small  that  twelve  dozen  buttons  of  one 
inch  diameter  may  be  completely  gilt  upon  both  sur- 
faces by  five  grains  of  gold.  Other  kinds  of  gilding 
are  performed  by  gold  leaf,  which,  if  intended  for  out- 
door work,  is  laid  on  I)}'  the  help  of  gold  size,  which  is 
drj'ing  oil  mixed  with  calcined  red  ochre ;  or,  if  for 
picture  and  looking-glass  frames,  they  are  prepared 
b}'  a  size  made  by  boiling  parchment  clippings  to  a 
stiff  jelly,  and  mixed  with  fine  Paris-plaster  or  yellow 
ochre.  The  leaves  of  books  are  gilt  upon  the  edges 
l)}'  Ijrusliing  them  over,  wliile  in  the  binder's  press, 
witli  a  composition  of  four  parts  of  Armenian  l)ole  and 
one  of  powdered  sugar  candy  mixed  up  with  white  of 
egg;  tliis  coating,  when  nearly  drj',  is  smootlied  l)y 
the  burnislier,  then  slightly  moi-stened,  and  the  gold 
leaf  applied  and  burnished.  To  impress  gilt  figures 
on  book  covers,  the  leather  is  dusted  over  with  finely- 
powdered  mastic  :  the  iron  tool  bj-  which  the  figure  is 
made  is  then  moderate!}-  heated  and  pressed  upon  a 
piece  of  leaf-gold,  which  slightly  adheres  to  it ;  being 
then  immediately  applied  to  tlie  leather  with  a  certain 
force,  the  tool  makes  an  impression,  and,  softening 
the  mastic,  transfers  and  fixes  tlie  gold.  In  gilding 
glass  and  porcelain,  i)Owdered  gold  is  blended  with 
gum-water  and  a  little  borax,  and  applied  by  a  camel- 
hair  pencil ;  the  article  is  then  ])iit  into,  an  oven  or 
furnace;  the  gum  burns  oil",  and  the  borax,  by  vitri- 
fying, cements  the  gold  to  the  surface,  upon  which  it 
may  afterward  be  polished  by  the  burnisher.  "Within 
tlie  last  few  years  nearly  all  the  gilt  articles  manufac- 
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tured  at  Birmingham,  such  as  buttons,  neck-chains, 
car-ring.<,  and  so  forth,  have  been  {(ilt  In'  a  process  in 
which,  after  the  articles  have  been  properly  cleansed 
by  a  weak  acid,  thej*  are  immersed  in  a  hot  solution 
of  nitro-muriate  of  Kold,  to  which  a  considerable  ex- 
cess of  bicarlionate  of  potash  has  been  added  ;  in  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  they  thus  receive  a  beautiful 
and  permanent  coat  of  f^olil. 

Gilead-tree,  the  Balsam  of  (Amyris  gilead- 
ensis),  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  grows  spontaneously 
in  the  mountains  of  Yemen.  Altiiough  not  indige- 
nous to  Judea,  it  was  cultivated  with  great  perfec- 
tion many  j'ears  before  Christ,  in  the  gardens  of 
Jericho,  on  the  l)anks  of  the  Jordan ;  and  it  is  from 
Gilead,  in  that  country,  whence  the  merchants  brought 
the  resinous  product  to  Kgypt,  that  is  derived  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  Balsam  of  (iilead."  This  shrub,  or 
tree,  which  seldom  exceeds  11  feet  in  height,  has  a 
trunk  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  many  spread- 
ing, crooked,  purplish  branches,  having  protuber- 
ant buds,  loaded  with  aromatic  resin.  The  great 
value  set  upon  this  drug  in  the  East  is  traced  to  the 
earliest  ages.  "When  Alexander  the  Great  was  in 
Judea,  a  spoonful  of  the  balsam  was  all  that  could  be 
collected  on  a  summer's  day;  and,  in  the  most  plenti- 
ful year,  the  great  ro}'al  park  for  these  trees  ^'ielded 
only  six  gallons.  It  was  consequently  so  dear  that 
it  sold  for  double  its  weight  in  silver.  That  of  the 
best  quality  is  said  to  exude  naturally,  but  the  infe- 
rior kinds  of  the  present  day  are  extracted  b}-  boiling 
the  branches.  It  is  at  first  turbid  and  white,  of  a 
strong,  pungent,  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  and  of  a 
slightly  bitter,  acid  taste ;  upon  being  kept,  it  becomes 
thin,  limpid,  of  a  greenish  hue,  then  of  a  golden  yel- 
low, and  at  length  of  the  consistency  of  lionej-.  This 
balsam  is  highly  prized  among  eastern  nations,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  both  as  a  medicine 
and  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cosmetic.  It  has 
been  highly  extolled  as  a  powerful  anti-septic,  vul- 
nerar}-,  and  preventive  of  the  plague.  Its  great 
scarcity,  however,  has  prevented  it  from  coming  into 
use  among  European  and  American  practitioners.  It 
is  extremclj'  liable  to  adulteration,  and,  from  its  high 
price,  and  difticulty  to  be  obtained,  it  is  believed  that 
not  a  single  ounce  of  the  genuine  article  can  be  found 
in  this  country,  nor  even  in  Europe. — D.  J.  Browne's 
Report,  U.  S' Patent  Office,  1855. 

Gill,  a  measure  of  capacity.  See  Weights  and 
Measurks. 

Gimbals  (Lat.  (/emellus,  twin),  the  two  brass  rings 
or  hoops  within  which  a  ship's  compass  is  suspended 
in  its  box,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
ship's  motion  and  keep  the  card  horizontal.  These 
rings  move  one  within  the  other,  each  perpendicularly 
to  its  plane,  ahout  two  axes  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  By  this  contrivance  the  compass,  having 
a  free  motion  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  maintains  a  vertical  position,  and  consequently 
the  card  is  horizontal.  Gimbals  are  also  applied  to 
other  instruments,  such  as  the  portable  or  mountiiiu 
barometer,  etc. 

Gimleting  the  anchor.  Turning  it  by  the 
stock  round  its  shank  as  an  axis,  like  a  gimlet. 

Gimp.  Silk  twist,  interlaced  with  brass  or  other 
wire. 

Gin.  (Fr.  rjcnibcre,  juniper.)  Ardent  spirit  fla- 
vored by  the  essential  oil  of  juniper.  It  was  origi- 
nalh'  made  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  hence  distinguished 
in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Hollands.  The  liquor 
bearing  the  above  name  in  this  country  is  of  British 
manufacture,  and  is  frc([uently  flavored  l>y  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  rendered  biting  upon  the  palate  by  cjius- 
tic  potash.  In  Holland,  the  tinest  gin  bears  the  name 
of  Schiedam,  the  principal  place  of  its  manufacture, 
and  where  there  are  many  distilleries. 

The  English  act  for  laying  an  excise  upon  gin 
passed  July,   14th,  17oG  ;  it  had  been  found,  in  the 


preceding  J'ear,  that  in  London  onh-,  7,044  houses 
sold  gin  b}'  retail ;  and  it  was  so  cheap  that  the  poor 
could  intoxicate  themselves,  and  be  dLsaljled  from 
labor  for  one  pennj*.  The  heavy  excise  of  5  shillings 
per  gallon,  and  obliging  all  retailers  to  take  out  a 
license,  in  a  great  measure  put  a  stop  to  this  depopu- 
lating evil. — iSrilm'jti.  Altout  1,700  of  these  houses 
were  suppressed  in  I^jndon  in  1750. — Clarke. 

The  Dutch  have  been  long  famous  for  their  manu- 
facture of  an  ardent  spirit  flavored  with  juniper,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  Hollands,  Schiedum,  (Jin,  and 
Gent'va;  the  last  being  derived  from  the  word  '' ffe- 
nievre,"  the  juniper  Ijerrj',  and  the  word  gin  being  a 
contraction  thereof.  The  distillers  at  Schiedam  seem 
for  the  last  CO  years  at  least  to  have  followed  very 
much  the  same  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
spirit,  most  of  the  accounts  published  during  that  i>c- 
riod  by  individuals  who  have  gone  over  to  study  the 
manufacture,  agreeing  in  the  details.  Generally  112 
lbs.  of  malt  of  big,  weighing  alx)Ut  37  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  228  lbs.  of  best  unmalted  rye  from  Riga,  weigh- 
ing about  54  Ujs.  per  bushel,  are  mashed  in  about  lOO 
gallons  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  162^.  The 
tun  is  then  carefully  covered  and  left  undisturbed  for 
about  2  hours.  The  contents  are  then  well  stirred 
up,  when  the  clearest  part  of  the  spent  wash  of  a  pre- 
vious distillation,  and  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  wort  to  about  3.3  of  Dicas's 
hydrometer,  and  lower  the  temperature  to  about  80^ 
are  added.  About  half  a  gallon  of  good  )-east  is  then 
added ;  active  fermentation  is  thus  excited,  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  90°,  and  the  ^fhole  is  over  in  two 
days.  The  whole  wort  (grains  and  all)  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  still,  and  the  distillation  is  continued  till 
spirit  ceases  to  come  over.  A  ver\'  weak  spirit  is 
thus  oljtained,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  this  country 
with  the  old  form  of  still.  This,  or  the  low  urines  as 
it  is  termed,  is  subjected  to  a  second  distUlation  after 
having  mixed  with  it  some  juniper  berries  and  hops. 
Old  juniper  berries  are  preferred  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  are  added  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  berries  to 
the  100  gallons  of  low  wines ;  a  quarter  pound  of 
salt,  and  a  handful  of  hops,  are  often  also  added. 
These  ingredients  give  the  spirit  that  peculiar  tiavor 
which  has  led  it  to  l)e  styled  genievre — geneva — gin. 
The  quantity  of  spirit  obtained  varies  from  18  to  21 
gallons  per  quarter  of  grain,  a  quantity  fully  as  great 
as  is  j-ielded  by  the  best  conducted  distilleries  in  this 
countr}-. 

According  to  recent  examinations  and  experiments 
to  detect  the  adulteration  of  liquors,  gin  appears  to  be 
generally  diluted  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  price, 
and  various  decoctions  are  subsequently  introduced  to 
supply  the  peculiar  properties  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  pure  spirit.  Many  of  these  articles,  however, 
although  '•  possessing  very  terrifying  names,  as  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  can  not  in  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  used,  be  looked  upon  as  poisons.  "  It 
is,  for  mstance,  believed  that  pure  gin — that  is,  alci> 
hoi  flavored  with  juniper-lieny,  is  not  to  be  met  with, 
inasmuch  as  all  rectifiers  appear  to  use  "  gin-flavor- 
ings," made  from  various  aromatic  and  carminative 
substances,  such  as  orange  peel,  coriander,  etc.,  which 
please  the  palate  of  the  consumer  better  than  pure 
gin,  tif  which,  indeed,  the  public  scarcely  know  the 
taste.  If  a  retailer  "never  sold  any  thing  but  abso- 
lute alcohol,  it  could  not  be  drank  by  the  public 
without  their  being  greatly  injurc<l.  "The  publicin 
would  then  have  to  dilute  it  with  such  a  quantity  of 
water  as  would  render  it  suitable  as  a  bevenige." 
The  publican  does  not  profess  to  sell  absolute  alco- 
hol, and  the  public  knowing  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  the  manufacture  of  gin.  are  content  with  what 
is  usually  sold  under  that  denomination ;  the  terra 
gin  being  merely  conventional,  and  applying  equal- 
ly to  the  mixture  sold  by  the  publican  as  to  the 
spirit  sent  out  by  the  distiller,  and  is,  in  fact,  more 
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generally  understood  to  represent  the  mixture.  For 
the  same  reason  the  revenue  does  not  sustain  loss,  be- 
cause no  man  could  drink  proof  spirits,  and  if  the 
publican  did  not  dilute  the  spirit,  he  "  must  fidl  back 
upon  the  wholesale  dealer  and  have  it  made  up  to 
the  strength  he  requires,  sweetened  and  all." — Report 
to  House  of  Commons,  3\x\y,  1856.  See  Leone  Levi's 
Annals  of  British  Legislation,  Part  ix.,  Dec,  1856. 

Gin,  in  Mechanics,  a  contrivance  for  raising  heavy- 
weights, driving  piles,  etc.,  which  consists  of  three 
spars  set  up  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  furnished  at  top 
with  a  tackle  which  is  worked  by  a  windlass  beneath. 
The  name  gin  is  also  applied  to  a  machine  with  which 
the  fibres  of  cotton  are  disentangled,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  revolving  spikes.  This  operation  is  termed 
ginning.     See  Cotton  Manufacture. 

Ginger  (Ger.  hm-er;  Du.  G ember ;  Fr.  Gengemhre ; 
It.  Zenzero  ;  Sp.  Jenjibre ;  Agengibre;  Rus.  Inbir ;  Lat. 
Zingiber ;  Pers.  Zungeoeel;  Arab.  Zingibeel),  the  roots 
of  a  plant  {Amomum  Zingiber),  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  but  which  was  early  carried  to  and 
succeeds  very  well  in  the  West  Indies.  After  the 
roots  are  dug,  the  best  are  selected,  scraped,  washed, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  with  great  care.  This  is  called 
white  ginger ;  while  the  inferior  roots,  which  are  scalded 
in  boiling  water  before  being  dried,  are  denominated 
hlaclc  ginger.  Preserved  ginger  is  made  by  scalding 
the  green  roots,  or  the  roots  taken  up  when  they  are 
young  and  full  of  sap,  till  they  are  tender  ;  then  peel- 
ing them  in  cold  water,  and  putting  them  into  a  thin 
sj'rup,  from  which  thej-  are  shifted  into  the  jars  in 
which  the}-  come  to  us,  and  a  rich  syrup  poured  over 
them.  Dried  ginger  has  a  pungent,  aromatic  odor, 
and  a  hot,  biting  taste.  It  is  impoi'ted  in  bags,  each 
containing  about  a  cwt.  The  white  brings  the  highest 
price,  being  more  pungent  and  better  flavored.  The 
external  characters  of  goodness  in  both  sorts  of  dried 
ginger  are,  soundness,  or  the  being  free  from  worm 
holes,  heaviness,  and  firmness ;  the  pieces  that  are 
small,  light,  and  soft,  or  very  friable  and  fibrous, 
should  be  rejected.  The  best  preserved  ginger  is 
nearly  translucent ;  it  should  be  chosen  of  a  bright 
yellow  color ;  rejecting  that  which  is  dark-colored, 
fibrous,  or  stringy.  —  Milburn's  Orient.  Commerce; 
Thomson's  Dispensatory.  The  ginger  plant  could 
without  doubt  be  grown  to  advantage  in  many  of  the 
southern  States.  The  amount  of  ginger  annually 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  valued  at  upward 
of  860,000. 

Ginseng  (Du.  Ginseng,  Ginsem ;  Fr.  Ginseng ; 
Ger.  Kraflwerzel,  Ginseng;  It.  Ginseng ;  Sp.  Jinseng ; 
Chin.  Yatisam;  Tart.  Orhotd),  the  root  of  a  small 
plant  {Panax  quinquefolium  Lin.),  growing  in  China, 
Tartar}',  and  several  parts  of  North  America.  The 
latter  is  what  we  generally  see  in  England,  and  is  an 
article  of  trade  to  China,  which  is  its  onlj'  market. 
Large  quantities  were  formerly  exported  from  this 
country  ;  but  it  is  now  carried  direct  to  China  by  the 
Americans.  It  is  sometimes  exported  crude,  and 
sometimes  cured  or  clarified.  Within  these  few  years, 
is  has  been  discovered  in  the  Himalaj'a  mountains, 
and  small  quantities  have  been  thence  sent  to  Canton  ; 
but  the  speculation  has  not  succeeded.  It  is  only 
about  40  years  since  it  began  to  be  sent  from  America 
to  China.  Previously  to  the  present  centurj-*  the 
Chinese  drew  their  supplies  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary, 
and  the  root  brought  an  exorbitant  price.  Crude  gin- 
seng now  sells  in  tlie  Canton  market  at  from  60  to  70 
dollars  per  picul,  and  prepared  at  from  70  to  80  dol- 
lars. In  1852,  there  were  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  China,  158,455  lbs.  ginseng,  valued  at  102,073  dol- 
lars.— Papers  laid  before  Congress,  .January  1st,  185.3. 

Glacier,  a  name  given  to  masses  of  ice  which  de- 
scend from  snowy  mountains  into  the  adjacent  valleys, 
where  the}'-  obtain  a  level  often  far  below  the  upper 
limit  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  Tlio  following 
are  the  svnonyms  for  a  glacier  in  some  different  lan- 


guages and  dialects  :  in  French,  glacier ;  German, 
gletscher ;  Italian,  ghiacciaja;  Tyrolese,  fern;  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  Iciiss ;  in  the  Vallais,  biegno  ;  in  part  of  Italy, 
vedretto ;  in  Piedmont,  ruize ;  in  the  Pyrenees,  ser- 
neille ;  in  Norway,  iisbrm  or  iisbrede ;  in  Lapland, 
geikna  or  jegna ;  in  Iceland,  jokull  or  fall-jokull. 
The  characteristic  appearance  of  a  glacier  can  be 
nowhere  better  studied  than  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy.  The  icy  mass  of  the  glacier  of  Bossons  at 
Chamouni — which  descends  immediately  from  the 
highest  part  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  lies,  summer  and 
winter,  in  the  valle}"-  at  a  height  of  no  more  than  3500 
English  feet  (the  height  of  perpetual  snow  being  about 
9000  feet),  where  it  is  embosomed  among  luxuriant 
wood,  and  is  almost  in  contact  with  corn-fields — exhib- 
its a  spectacle  which  none  who  have  once  seen  it  can 
forget,  and  which  attracts  more  interest  and  curiosity 
the  more  carefully  it  is  considered.  The  lower  glacier 
of  Grindelwald,  descending  to  3400  feet,  is  another 
familiar  example  of  the  same  phenomenon.  In  the 
arctic  regions  true  glaciers  also  exist,  which,  descend- 
ing the  valleys  (often  of  great  width  and  little  inclina- 
tion), enter  the  sea,  and,  breaking  off,  supply  the 
floating  ice-islands  or  iceliergs,  which  frequently  drift 
into  comparatively  low  latitudes.  These  glaciers  do 
not  essentiall}'  differ  from  those  of  Alpine  countries. 

The  diminution  of  temperature  as  we  ascend  the 
slopes  of  mountains,  is  indicated  by  successive  tones  of 
vegetation,  and  finally  by  the  occurrence  of  perpetual 
snow.  Thus  in  the  high  mountains  of  the  Andes  and 
Himalaya,  between  the  tropics,  the  commencement  of 
perpetual  snow  is  found  at  from  15,000  to  18,000,  or 
even  19,000  fefet,  according  to  circumstances  ;  while  in 
southern  Europe,  the  level  is  from  8000  to  9000  feet, 
and  in  Norway  from  5500  to  3000  feet,  according  to 
the  latitude  and  the  distance  from  the  sea.  It  was 
first  shown  by  Baron  Humboldt  and  Yon  Buch  that 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  depends  principally  on  the 
temperature  of  the  summer,  and  not  upon  that  of  the 
whole  year.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  an 
accumulation  of  snow,  even  frozen  snow,  does  not 
constitute  properly  a  glacier.  A  glacier  is  a  mass  of 
ice,  having  its  origin  in  the  hollows  of  mountains 
where  perpetual  snow  accumulates,  but  which  makes 
its  way  down  toward  the  lower  valleys,  where  it 
gradually  melts,  and  it  terminates  exactly  where  the 
melting,  due  to  the  contact  of  tlie  warmer  air,  earth, 
and  rain  of  the  valley,  compensates  for  the  bodily 
descent  of  the  ice  from  the  snow  reservoirs  of  the 
higher  mountains.  From  this  it  is  evident,  without 
any  formal  measurements,  that  a  glacier  is  ice  in 

MOTION. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Glaciers. — Glaciers  arc 
not  peculiar  to  any  country  or  region  of  the  earth.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  extensive  snowy  mountains 
wholly  devoid  of  them,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case 
in  tropical  South  America ;  but  even  this  exception 
requires  confirmation.  There  are  peculiarities  in  the 
form  of  mountains,  and  still  more  in  climate,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  favor  the  formation  of  glaciers,  or  may 
even  totally  prevent  it. 

Glasgo-w,  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
city  of  Lanarkshire,  in  Scotland,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  River  Clyde.  According  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Dr.  Wilson,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  Macfarlane  Observatory,  in  the  college  garden  of 
Glasgow,  are  55°  51'  32"  N.,  and  4?  11'  54"  W. 
Glasgow  is  therefore  nearly  eight  miles  further  .south, 
and  1°  1'  further  west.  The  difference  between  the 
clocks  in  Edinburg  and  Glasgow  is  4°  27'  4". 

Glasgow  owes  its  present  greatness  to  its  advan- 
tageous situation  on  a  fine  river,  in  one  of  the  richest 
coal  and  mineral  districts  of  the  eui])ire.  Originally, 
however,  the  Clyde  was  much  incumbered  by  fords 
and  shallows,  and  for  a  longtliened  period  it  served 
rather  to  excite  and  disapjioint  expectation,  than  to 
confer  any  real  commercial  advantage  on  the  city. 
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In  1662,  after  several  other  schemes  had  failed,  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow  purchased  the  ground  on 
which  Port  Glasgow  (1(!  miles  down  the  river;  now 
stands,  wliere  tlicy  formed  a  harl)or  and  a  graving 
docI<,  the  lirst  work  of  its  kind  in  Scotland.  For  a 
considerable  period  the  intercourse  between  Glasgow 
and  its  newly-acquired  port  was  principally  carried  on 
by  land  carriage  ;  but  from  10C5  attempts  were  every 
now  and  then  made  to  deepen  the  river.  In  1088  a 
quay  was  formed  at  the  Broomielaw ;  but  even  so  late 
as  1776  no  vessel  drawing  six  feet  of  water  could  reach 
Glasgow,  except  at  spring  tides.  At  length,  however, 
a  plan,  proposed  in  1709  by  Mr.  Golljurn,  engineer  of 
Chester,  for  deepening  the  river  to  seven  feet  at  neap 
tides,  was  adopted,  since  which  time,  by  the  continued 
use  of  numerous  dredging  machines  a  depth  of  from  16 
to  18  feet  of  water  at  high  water  neaps  has  been  ob- 
tained. In  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1854,  25 
ships  drawing  18  feet  of  water,  and  4  drawing  19  feet, 
came  safely'  to  the  Broomielaw,  while  the  largest 
steam  vessel  afloat,  the  Persia,  of  8,000  tons'  burden, 
was  launched  in  1855  into  the  river,  about  one  mile 
below  Glasgow,  and  came  up  to  the  harbor  to  receive 
her  machinery.  The  work  of  deepening  and  straight- 
ening the  river  is  still  vigorously  prosecuted.  Six 
dredging  machines  and  two  diving  bells  are  in  constant 
employment.  The  river,  for  seven  miles  below  the 
citj',  is  verj'  much  widened,  and  forms  nearly  a  straight 
line — the  sloping  banks,  formed  of  whinstone,  being 
constructed  in  imitation  of  ashlar.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  shipping  at  the  Broomielaw,  or  harbor,  is  now 
also  very  greatlj'  extended.  It  comprises  about  48 
acres  of  water.  The  quays  extend  about  two  miles 
in  length,  are  amply  furnished  with  sheds  for  goods, 
cranes,  etc.,  and  have  the  important  advantage  of 
being  directl}*  connected,  by  means  of  the  General 
Terminus  Line,  with  the  various  railways  that  centre 
in  the  city.  The  parliamentary  trustees  for  manag- 
ing the  river  have,  also,  acquired  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbor,  on  Avhich  they  have  power  to  con- 
struct extensive  docks.  They  may,  also,  CMistruct  a 
basin  on  the  south  side. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  river  and  harbor,  in- 
eluding  works,  purchases  of  ground,  etc.,  down  to 
1851,  was  above  i;2,()00,000,  of  which  about  £1,500,000 
has  been  raised  as  revenue.  The  influence  of  these 
improvements  on  the  shipping  and  trade  of  Glasgow 
has  been  most  striking.  At  present,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  sailing  vessels  and  of  steamers  belong  to  Glas- 
gow than  to  anj'  other  Scotch  port,  and  the  harbor  is 
constanth'  crowded  with  ships  from  foreign  ports, 
coasting  vessels  and  steamers.  The  steam-packets 
belonging  to  the  Clyde  that  ply  to  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
and  Belfast,  are  among  the  finest  vessels  of  their  class 
in  the  empire.  In  all,  there  belonged  to  Glasgow,  on 
the  31st  December,  1854,  601  vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  192,895  tons. 

The  Clyde,  upon  which  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  situ- 
ated, is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  has 
its  rise  among  the  mountains  that  separate  the  coun- 
ties of  Dumfries  and  Lanark.      The   lengtli  of  this 
stream,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  western 
sea,  is  about  100  miles.     Along  its  whole  course  it  is 
beautified  by  magnificent  natural  scenery  and  cmbel-  I 
lishments  of  art.      Its  banks  are  crowded  with  the 
abodes  of  industry  and  a  thriving  population.     The  i 
site  of  Glasgow  occupies  botli  sides  of  tiie  river;  and  i 
though  at  the  distance  of  above  30  miles  from  the 
influx  into  the  sea,  tlie  tide,  which  flows  a  consider-  \ 
able  way  above  the  town,  gives  it  a  command  of  trade  i 
and  means  of  ready  convc^-anco  for  commercial  pur- 
poses to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     See  articles  i 
Clyuk,  Gueat  Britain,  and  Scoti>ani>. 

The  first  steam-engine  in  Glasgow  connected  with  I 
cotton-spinning  was  erected  in  179.*;  hut  it  was  not ' 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  yarn  was  spun  iu  Scotland,     In  \ 


1850  the  number  of  spindles  emploj'ed  in  cotton-spin- 
ning, connected  with  or  dependent  on  Glasgow, 
amounted  to  1,683,093,  and  the  cotton  consumed 
amounted  to  alxmt  45,0(W,000  f>ound3,  or  120,000  bales. 
At  present  (1850;  the  consumption  does  not  appear  to 
have  increased.  The  power-loom  was  first  introduced 
into  Glasgow  in  1793  by  Mr.  James  Robertson,  who 
tjrought  two  from  the  Hulks  in  the  Thames.  In  the 
following  3'ear  40  looms  were  fitted  up  at  Milton,  and 
in  1801  Mr.  John  Monteith  had  200  looms  at  work  at 
Pollockshaws,  near  Glasgow.  In  1831  the  power- 
looms  in  or  dependent  on  Glasgow  had  increased  to 
15,137  ;  in  1850  they  amounted  to  23,56-1,  and  produced 
the  diiily  average  of  625, WO  yards  of  cloth ;  at  present 
(1856)  there  are  about  26,000  or  27,000  power-looms, 
and  consequently  the  daily  produce  is  not  only  greater 
from  this  cause,  but  also  from  an  increase  in  speed. 
The  number  of  persons  cmploj-ed  in  the  cotton  factories 
throughout  Scotland,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  all 
connected  with  or  dependent  on  Glasgow,  in  1850  was 
8797  males,  and  27,528  females,  total  36,325 ;  while 
the  motive  power  was,  steam,  71,005  horse-power ; 
water,  2812.  In  addition  to  the  cotton  spun  for  weav- 
ing, there  are  several  very  large  manufactories  of 
sewing  thread ;  and  to  that  of  power-loom  weaving 
there  must  be  added  all  the  beautiful  fabrics  that  are 
stUl  made  by  the  hand-loom,  and  which  employ  a  vast 
number  of  persons  and  a  large  capital.  These  consist 
of  muslins,  plain  and  fancy  harness-curtains,  jaconets, 
cambrics,  ginghams,  checks,  and  colored  tbsues  of  all 
kinds  ;  while,  of  late  years,  mixed  fabrics,  consisting 
of  cotton  and  silk,  cotton  and  linen,  and  cotton  and 
wool,  have  all  been  manufactured  to  a  great  extent. 
To  the  many  thousand  hand-loom  weavers  that  still 
reside  in  Glasgow,  must  be  added  those  who  reside  in 
all  the  villages  for  many  miles  round,  and  even  in 
some  of  the  more  distant  towns  in  Scotland  and  north 
of  Ireland,  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive 
and  wide-spread  textile  manufacturing  interests  of 
Glasgow.  See  articles  Embkoidery,  Clyde,  and 
Ste.vm  Navigation'. 

The  next  great  branches  of  industry,  of  which  Glas- 
gow is  the  central  mart,  are  its  coal  and  iron  trades. 
Although  coal,  from  a  pretty  remote  period,  has  been 
wrought  round  the  city  chiefly  for  domestic  uses,  it  has 
only  been  since  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  still  more  since  the  discover^'  of  the  economical 
mode  of  smelting  iron  by  the  hot  blast,  that  the  vast 
and  closely-packed  mineral  wealth  of  its  neighboring 
districts  has  been  at  all  fully  developed  and  turned  to 
profit. 

Steamshlp-huihling. — Of  all  the  branches  of  indus- 
trj'  belonging  to  Glasgow  and  its  harbor,  there  is  none 
of  modern  date  which  has  made  such  rapid  progress  as 
that  of  steamboat-building,  and  marine  engine-making. 
From  the  first  start  of  the  little  Cornel,  in  1812,  till 
1820,  there  were  at  the  most  only  one  or  two  river 
steamers  launched  yearly,  and  of  a  tonnage  so  small 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice.  About  that  period  this 
manufacture  received  a  new  impulse,  and  began  at 
once  fairly  to  develop  itself.  From  1821  to  1830  there 
were  38  steamers  built,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,200 ;  from 
1831  to  1840  there  were  94  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of 
17,623 ;  from  1841  to  1850  there  were  167  steamers, 
with  a  tonnage  of  81,447  ;  while  during  the  three  years 
from  1851  to  1853  there  were  206  steamers,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  141,713.  The  present  magnitude  of  this  in- 
dustry may,  however,  be  best  appreciated  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  years  1853  and  1854,  the  then 
32  shi|>-builders  on  the  Clyde  had  constructed  or 
contracted  for  no  fewer  than  266  vessels,  including 
both  steam  and  sailing,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  168,000,  for  which  also  marine  engines  were  con- 
structed or  in  progress,  of  29,iX>0  horse-power ;  the 
average  of  these  vessels  being  6,30  tons,  and  involving 
the  enormous  cost  of  nearly  £5.0(.Kl,tH>()  sterling. 

The  whole  number  and  tonnage  arriving  at  the  har- 
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bor  of  Glasgow  during  the  j-ears  1828-1854,  were  as 
follows : 


1  Years. 

SAILING 

VESSELS. 

STEAM   1 

ESSELS.                    1 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage.       | 

1828 

1840 

1    1850 

!    1854 

4,405 
5,337 
5,857 
6,322 

214,315 
271,942 
391,0.33 
504,008 

7,100 
11,149 

9,195 
11,880 

481,946 

894,387 

873,159 

1,090,804 

The  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  river  and 
harbor,  however,  are  probablj^  best  exliibited  by  the 
following  abstract  of  the  revenue  of  the  trust  at  six 
different  periods  : 


1800 £.3,-319 

1820 6,328 

1880 20,296 


1840 £46,481 

1850 64,243 

1854 86,580 


Abstract  Account  of  thb  total  NtrjiBEE  op  Aukivals 
OF  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  akkived  at  tue 
Hakboe  OF  Glasgow,  Foeeign  and  Coastwise,  in 
the  Tear  ending  June  SOtii,  1854. 


Vessels' 

Sailing 

Steam 

Vessels' 

Sailing 

Steam 

tonnage. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

tonnage. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

Under  40 

2,&44 

2,726 

300— >350 

61 

05 

40—  60 

1,462 

469 

350—400 

56 

375 

60—  80 

609 

2,536 

400—450 

83 

76 

80—100 

313 

3,402 

450—500 

86 

5 

100—150 

285 

1.545 

500-600 

48 

1 

150—200 

239 

2S5 

600—700 

24 

6 

200—250 

186 
89 

28 

700&upwcl. 

34 

9 

Total 

6,322 

11,880 

Port  Charges^  Tlarhor,  or  Quay  Dues. — On  all  ves- 
sels arriving  at  the  harbor  of  Glasgow,  2d.  per  register 
ton ;  except  on  steam-vessels  trading  on  the  Eiver 
Clj'de  within  the  Cumbraes,  or  navigating  the  Crinan 
Canal,  which  are  charged  Id.  per  register  ton.  On 
all  vessels  remaining  in  tlie  harbor  for  any  period  ex- 
ceeding 24  lawful  daj'S,  Id.  per  ton  per  week. 

Weighing-dues. — Each  cart,  wagon,  or  other  carriage- 
load,  or  weight,  not  exceeding  12  cwt..  Id.  each;  ex- 
ceeding 12  cwt.,  8d.  each.  N.  B.  Weighing-dues,  not 
exigible  when  the  correct  weight  of  the  goods  is  fur- 
nished. 

Crane  Dues. — Each  hoist  not  exceeding  12  cwt.,  3d. ; 
from  12  to  15  cwt.,  4d. ;  from  15  to  20  cwt.,  6d.  Each 
ton  of  machinerj',  and  other  articles  exceeding  1  ton, 
Is.  ;  hemp  per  ton,  Gd.  ;  marble  do..  Is.  ;  timber  do., 
Cd.  Taking  out  and  putting  in  machinerj-,  etc.,  of 
steamboats,  from  £2  2s.  to  £8  8s.,  according  to  the 
number  of  hoists  and  trouble.  Cranesmen's  time  per 
hour,  or  part  of  an  hour,  6d.  Charges  for  water  sup- 
plied by  the  Clj'de  Trustees  to  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
viz.  :  Vessels  under  25  tons  register,  Cd.  each  ;  25  tons 
and  under  50,  Is.  each  ;  50  tons  and  under  100,  Is.  3d. 
eacli ;  100  tons  and  under  150,  3s.  each ;  150  tons 
and  under  200,  5s  each ;  200  tons  and  under  300,  8s. 
each  ;  300  tons  and  under  400,  9s.  each  ;  400  tons  and 
upward,  10s. 

X.  B.  Steam-vessels  regularl}''  supplied  oftener  than 
once  a  week,  to  be  charged  half  the  above  rates.  Mas- 
ters of  vessels  requiring  water,  will  obtain  orders,  on 
application,  at  the  weighing-boxes  on  the  quays. 
Planks  and  Stages. — For  loading  or  discharging  ves- 
sels, Is.  each  plank  or  stage  per  weelc.  Rhones. — One 
penny  for  each  wagon  of  coal  loaded,  with  Is.  extra  on 
each  cargo  for  removing  the  rhone  to  and  from  the 
vessel.  Ballast. — The  Clyde  Trustees  remove  ballast 
from  vessels  on  either  side  tlie  harbor,  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding Is.  per  ton,  and  supply  clean  .stone  ballast  at 
Is.  per  ton.  The  Kiver  Clyde  is  divided  into  three 
stages,  and  the  following  are  the  tonnage  dues  exigiltle 
upon  cacli,  viz. :  The  first  stage  extends  from  Stockwell- 
street  Bridge  to  the  Old  Ferry  at  Renfrew,  being  al)out 
GOO  yards  to  the  east  of  tlie  present  ferry,  and  the  dues 
on  goods  carried  or  convej'ed  thereon,  are  two  thirds 
of  tlie  tonnage  dues  exigible  ]>y  the  trustees.  Tlie 
second  stage  extends  from  the  Old  Ferry  at  Renfrew 
to  the  mouth  of  Dahnuir  Burn  ;  and  the  dues  exigible 
thereon  are  one  si.xth  of  the  tonnage  dues ;  and  the 
third  stage  extends  from  Dalmuir  Burn  to  Newark 


Castle ;  and  the  dues  exigible  thereon  are  one  sixth 
part  of  the  tonnage  dues. 

The  above  is  the  whole  charge  upon  the  shij)  for  the 
voj'age  in  and  out  if  a  sliip  sail  in  ballast.  If  she 
loads  an  outward  cargo,  the  tonnage  dues  thereon  will 
be  charged  according  to  the  rates  specilied  above.  The 
charges  /"or  lights  are  as  follows,  viz.  :  northern  lights. 
8|d.  per  register  ton  ;  Cambrae  lights,  Id.  per  register 
ton.  The  charge  for  unloading  and  taking  in  a  cargo 
is  per  agreement  with  licensed  lumpers  or  porters  who 
ply  on  tlie  qua}-  for  hire.  There  are  no  iixed  rates, 
but  the  following  charges  maj-  be  considered  pretty 
near  the  mark  :  unloading  cotton,  15s.  per  100  bales, 
or  about  9d.  per  ton,  and  for  taking  in  iron,  9d.  per 
ton.  The  other  items  of  charge  of  a  public  Icind 
affecting  tlie  ship  are,  towing  up  and  down  the  river, 
planks  and  stages  for  discharging  and  loading  the  car- 
goes, supplj'ing  the  ship  with  water  and  the  removal 
of  ballast,  if  any  on  board,  and  ships  loaded  with  cot- 
ton usually  have  ballast.  The  following  is  a  pro 
forma  account  of  the  charges  on  a  .ship  of  500  tons 
arriving  with  cotton,  remaining  in  the  harbor  for  a 
month,  loading  iron,  and  leaving  : 

Anchorage  or  harbor  dues,  500  tons,  at  2(1.  per  ton  £4  3  4 
Kiver  or  tonnage  dues  inward,  say  300  tons  cotton, 

at  Is.  4d.  per  ton 20    0  0 

Shed  dues  on  do.  at  IJd.  per  ton 2    8  9 

Lumper's  charge  for  unloading  cargo,  do.  at  9d 11    5  0 

Itiver  or  tonnage  dues  outward,  say  on  700  tons  iron 

at  7d 20    S  4 

Shed  dues  on  do.,  at  Ifd 8  12  11 

Lumper's  charge  for  loading,  at  9d 26    5  0 

Nortliern  lights.     In  and  out,  on  ship  500  ton.s,  at  a 

fraction  under  9d 17  19  2 

Clyde  lights,  in  and  out,  on  do.  at  Id 2    18 

Towing  ship  up  and  down  river,  9d.  each  way,  at 

ls.6d 37  10  0 

Planks  and  stages,  discharging  and  loading,  say 1  10  0 

Supplying  ship  with  water  in  harbor 0  10  0 

Disch.irging  and  removing  ballast 7  10  0 


Total £154  19    2 

On  all  ships  arriving  at  the  Broomielaw,  either  from 
foreign  ports  or  coastwise,  2d.  per  register  ton  is  paya- 
ble to  tiie  Biver  Trustees  in  name  of  harbor  or  quay 
dutj-,  over  and  above  the  river  or  tonnage  rates  on  the 
cargo. 

Entrance  to  the  River. — As  a  guide  to  mariners,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  vessels  of  19  feet  draft  of  wa- 
ter can  arrive  at  the  harbor  of  Glasgow,  and  that  ves- 
sels drawing  17  feet  are  considered  regular  traders. 
Vessels  drawing  15  to  16  feet  may  always  arrive  and 
depart  without  touching  the  bottom.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  river,  vessels  are  placed  under  the  charge  of 
pilots,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  channel, 
which  is  well  marked  with  beacons  and  buoys.  It 
may  be  considered  that  the  river  is  deepening  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  in  every  five  years.  A  ship  on  reach- 
ing the  nioutli  of  the  river  had  best  commence  as- 
cending at  half-tide.  There  are  no  particular  usages 
connected  with  the  harbor  of  Glasgow  bej'ond  those 
adopted  on  most  other  rivers  and  harbors.  Lights 
are  permitted  in  the  harbor  from  G  A.M.  to  10  p.m. 

Glasgow  niaj'  be  said  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  her  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  uniting  within  lierself  the  bus- 
nesses  and  trades  of  almost  every  otlier  town  and  city 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  hence  follows  tliat  while  one 
brancli  of  manufacture  or  trade  may  be  dull,  another 
may  be  prosperous,  and  accordingly  Glasgow  does  not 
feel  any  of  those  depressions  wliich  so  frequentlj'  oc- 
cur in  places  wliicli  have  only  one  or  two  branches  of 
manufacture  or  commerce.  The  great  inilustrial  oc- 
cupations of  Glasgow  are  its  cotton-spinning  and 
weaving ;  its  collieries  and  iron  manufactures  ;  its 
iron  sliip-building  and  machine-making,  and  its  chem- 
ical manufactures.  According  to  Dr.  (Strang,  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  in  Gltisgow  in  1854  was  above 
1,900  bales  per  week,  of  from  430  to  410  pounds  each, 
and  the  number  of  iiowcr-looms  dependent  on  Ghis- 
gow  was  from  2G,000  to  27,000,  jtroducing  ihiilj'  about 
700,000  yards  of  cloth.     In  the  west  of  Scotland,  of 
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which  Glasgow  is  the  central  mart,  there  were,  in 
18.54,  G,448,000  tons  of  coal  drawn  from  the  pits,  of 
which  '2,15'2,800  tons  were  consumed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ])i<^  iron,  367,200  in  the  conversion  of  |)i;^  iron 
into  mallealdc  iron,  making  in  all,  2,520,000  tons  used 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  while 
920,221  tons  were  .shipped,  and  148,312  tons  sent  be- 
yond the  boundaries  l)y  railways,  leaving  for  the  manu- 
facturing consumption  and  domestic  u.se  of  the  f  Glasgow 
district  2.8').'5,427  tons.  The  produce  of  pig  iron  in  the 
coimties  of  Lanark  and  A3'r,  in  18.54,  amounted  to 
717, (JOO  tons,  122,084  tons  of  which  were  shipped  direct 
to  foreign  countries,  294,104  tons  were  sent  coastwise 
from  the  Clyde,  Port  Dundas  and  the  western  ports  of 
the  Clyde  estuary,  while  22,8G5  tons  were  sent  awaj* 
by  railways,  and  171,300  tons  were  converted  into 
malleable  iron,  leaving  the  remaining  100,497  tons  for 
foundery  and  other  jiurposes  of  the  district.  ^lallea- 
ble  iron  during  the  same  j'ear  was  manufactured  to  the 
extent  of  122,400  tons.  The  value  of  the  whole  coal 
and  iron  liusiness  to  the  district  in  18.54  may  l)e  reck- 
oned at  al)0Ut  £4,872,000,  of  which  £1,9713,000  was 
paid  in  wages  to  33,900  persons. 

The  chemical  products  of  Glasgow  are  multifarious, 
consisting  of  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  and  acetic 
acids  and  their  various  salts  ;  bleaching-powder, 
soda,  soap,  cudl)ear,  bichromate  of  potusli,  sugar  of 
lead,  iodine,  salts  of  ammonia,  alum,  prussiate  of 
potash,  naptha,  pitch,  oil,  animal  charcoal,  bone  tar, 
cream  of  tartar,  etc.,  etc.  The  works  of  St.  Rollox, 
situate  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  Glasgow,  constitute 
perhaps  the  largest  chemical  establishment  in  the 
world.  Tiiey  cover  aljout  12  acres  of  ground,  employ 
above  1000  men,  consuming  annually  about  20,000 
tons  of  common  salt,  and  80,000  tons  of  coal,  and  pro- 
ducing of  soda,  bleaching-powder,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
soap,  etc.,  about  25,000  tons.  The  lofty  chimneys  of 
St.  Rollox  are  among  the  curiosities  of  the  city,  one 
of  them  l)eing  -150  feet  high,  50  feet  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  14  feet  at  the  top.  While  commerce  and 
manufactures  had  thus  given  the  city  a  stimulating 
and  onward  jirogress,  science  and  art  had  also  added 
tlieir  mighty  aid  in  effecting  improvement.  As  a 
proof  of  this  it  may  be  be  mentioned  that  in  1759  the 
first  act  for  deepening  the  River  Clyde  was  ol)tained  ; 
and  that,  in  1704,  .lames  Watt  made  in  Glasgow  his 
first  model  of  a  steam-engine. 

Piipidation. — If  the  foregoing  tables  give  some  idea 
of  the  advance  of  Glasgow  as  a  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing city,  the  following  table  of  its  progressive 
population  during  the  present  centurj-  will  render  this 
more  apparent : 


Yuars. 

Males.                    Females.        ,           TotiJ.            1 

•    1801 

ISll 

1821 

18.31 

1841 

1851 

6s",ii9                 7S,9:J4 
93.724               10'<,7O2 
1*3,313               147,869 
163,731               183,270 

83,769 
110,400 
147,043 
202,426 
280,682 
847,001 

In  1855  the  estimated  population  of  Glasgow  and  its 
suburbs  was  al>out  400,000,  having  been  nearly  quintu- 
pled in  50  years ! 

Customs  Dutiks  coi.i.kcted  at  Glasgow,  and  the  Kum- 
iikk  and  toxsaob  ok  tub  suii's  belonging  to  tue 
pokt  in  the  undermentioned  years. 


Years  endini;  Jan.  6. 

Dulles. 

No.  of  (hips. 

ToniuiKe.        | 

179C 

£125 

1,823 

8,124 

8,800 

11,000 

41.1.54 

59.013 

270.667 

468,974 

551,851 

640,568 

666,818 

'86 
59 
85 
111 
2.33 
297 

aM 

472 
607 
601 

'2,620 

4,829 

6,604 
14.0'^ 
40,978 

71,>7S        1 
111,620 
187,909 
192,895 

1806 

1812 

1815 

1820 

1S25 

1880 

18.S5 

1840 

1845 

1850 

1855 

the  empire,  being  in  this  respect  surpa-ssed  only  by 
Liverjiool,  London,  and  Hull. 

ACCOTNT  OK  THE   DECI.AKED    VaLL'ES   OF  THE  PeODCCK   AND 

-Mancfactukks   ok   the   U.vited   Kingdom    expobtkd 

FROM     <rLAS<;oW,    I'OBT     GLASGOW,   AND     GbEENOCK,     IN 

1s52,  is-oy,  and  1s54,  uesi'ectivelv  ;  showing  al.so  tue 
Amount  of  Customs  Duties  collected  at  each  of 
THESE  Ports  in  the  above  Years. 


Porii  on  the 
Clyde. 

Kt^fttghU  Talno  of  exporta  of  BrllUh  and  IrUh  prodnee 
and  mannlaetorcf. 

ISS'i. 

I8S3. 

ISM. 

Glasgow 

Port  Glasgow. 

Greenock 

Total 

£3,670,375 
73,021 
418,697 

£4,968,630 
107.295 
437,522 

£4,905,557 

95,438 

554,508 

£4,062,098 

£6,518,447 

£5,5&5,4»8 

Port*  on  the 

Amount  of  cuitoma  dutlei  collected  ot 

Imported  artlclM. 

1862. 

)8U. 

IS&4. 

Glaseow 

Port  Glasgow. 

Greenock 

Total 

£652,665 

82,411 

429,308 

£<;'57,974 
li>l,954 
426,1.50 

£666,818 

90,896 

.547.754 

£1,164,384 

£1,219,0TS 

£1,305,468 

Glasgow  now  ranks  as  the  fourth  exporting  port  in 


Glass  (Ger.  and  Du.  Glas ;  Fr.  Vitre,  Verre ;  It. 
Vttro ;  Sp.  Vidrio ;  Rus.  Uteklo ;  Lat.  Vitrum),  a 
transparent,  brittle,  factitious  bodj".  It  is  formed  by 
mixing  together  some  sort  of  siliceous  earth,  as  fine 
sand,  or  pounded  Hint,  with  an  alkali,  sudi  as  soda, 
pot-ash,  or  pearl-ash,  and  suljjecting  them  to  a  strong 
lieat.  By  this  means  they  are  melted  into  a  transpa- 
rent, soft,  tenacious  mass,  that  may,  when  hot,  be 
formed  into  thin  plates,  bent  and  shaped  in  everj-  pos- 
sible way.  Wlien  cool  it  becomes  brittle,  and  is  de- 
nominated glass.  Litharge,  minium,  borax,  the  black 
oxyd  of  manganese,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  according  to  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

The  kinds  of  glass,  and  their  ingredieats,  are  stated 
by  Dr.  Ure  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  five  distinct  kinds  of  ^lass  at  present  manafac- 
tured  :  1.  l-*lint  glass,  or  gl:iss  of  lead  ;  2.  Plate  glass,  or  glass 
of  pure  soda ;  3.  Crown  glass,  the  best  window  glass ;  4.  Broad 
glass,  a  coarse  window  glass ;  5.  Bottle,  or  coarse  green 
glass. 

"  1.  Flint  Glass,  bo  named  because  the  sOiceons  ingredient 
was  originally  employed  in  the  form  of  ground  flints.  It  is 
now  made  of  the  following  composition  : 

Parti. 

Purified  Lynn  sand 100 

Litharge,  o'r  red  lead 60 

Purilicd  Pearl-ash 80 

"  To  correct  the  green  color  derived  from  combustible  mat- 
ter, or  oxyd  of  iron,  a  little  black  oxyd  of  manganese  is 
added,  and  sometimes  nitre  and  arsenic.  The  fusion  is  ac- 
complished usually  in  about  30  hours. 

"2.  Plate  Glass. — Good  carbonate  of  soda,  procured  by 
decomposing  common  salt  with  pearl-ash,  is  employed  as  the 
flux.     The  proportion  of  the  materials  is. 

Pure  sand 43-0 

Dry  subcarbonate  of  soda 25"5 

Pure  <iuicklime 4-0 

Nitre 1-5 

Broken  plate  glass 25i)— 100-0 

About  70  parts  of  good  plate  glass  may  be  run  off  from  these 
materials. 

".3.  Crown,  or  fine  Windote  Glass. — This  is  made  of  sand 
vitrified  by  the  impure  barilla  manufactured  by  incineration 
of  soa-wced  on  the  Scotch  and  Irish  shores.  The  most  ap- 
proved composition  is, 

Bv  niensure.    Bv  weijthu 

Fine  and  purified ; .     5  '  2«» 

Best  kelp  ground.  11  850 

"  4.  Broad  OUt.ss. — This  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  soap- 
boilers' waste,  kelp,  and  sand.  The  first  ingredient  consists 
of  lime  used  for  rendering  the  alkali  of  the  soap-boiler  caus- 
tic, the  insoluble  matter  of  this  kelp  or  barilla,  .ind  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  and  water,  all  in  a  p:istv  state.  The  proportions 
necessarily  vary.  Two  of  the  waste,  one  of  kolp,  and  one  of 
sand,  form  a  pretty  pood  broad  glass.  They  are  mixed 
together,  dried,  and  fritted. 

"  5.  BoUlf  Glaxs  is  the  coarsest  kind.  It  is  made  of  ao«p- 
ers"  waste  and  rivor  s:ind.  in  proportions  which  praclice  mast 
determine  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  wasto  ;  some 
sonp-boilers  extracting  more  saline  matter,  and  others  less, 
from  their  kelps.  Common  sand  and  lime,  with  a  little  com- 
mon clay  and  sea  salt,  form  a  cheap  mixture  for  bottle  gtass," 
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Historical  Notices  with  respect  to  Glass. — The  manu- 
facture of  glass  is  one  of  the  very  highest  beauty  and 
utility.  It  is  most  probable  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
wonderful  art,  as  we  are  for  the  gift  of  letters,  to  the 
Phoenicians.  According  to  Pliny  (His.  Xat.,  lib.  xxxvi., 
c.  26),  glass  had  been  made  for  many  ages,  of  sand  found 
near  the  mouth  of  the  small  River  Belus  in  Phoenicia. 
"  The  report,"  saj's  he,  "  is,  that  the  crew  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  laden  with  nitre  (fossil  alkali)  having  used 
some  pieces  of  it  to  support  the  kettles  placed  on  the 
lires  the}'  had  made  on  the  sand,  were  surprised  to  see 
pieces  formed  of  a  translucent  substance,  or  glass. 
This  was  a  sufficient  hint  for  the  manufacture.  Inge- 
nuity (astuta  et  ingeniose  solertici)  was  immediateb'  at 
work,  to  improve  the  process  thus  happily  suggested. 
Hence  the  magnetical  stone  came  to  be  added,  from  an 
idea  that  it  contained  not  only  Iron,  but  glass.  They 
also  used  clear  pebbles,  shells,  and  fossil  sand.  Indian 
glass  is  said  to  be  formed  of  native  crystal,  and  is  on 
that  account  superior  to  every  other.  Phceniciau  glass 
is  prepared  with  light  drj'  wood,  to  which  copper  and 
nitre  are  added,  the  last  being  principally  brought 
from  Ophir.  It  is  occasional!}-  tinged  with  ditferent 
colors.  Sometimes  it  is  brought  to  the  desired  shape 
by  being  blown,  sometimes  by  being  ground  on  a 
lathe,  and  sometimes  it  is  embossed  like  silver."  Si- 
don,  he  adds,  is  famous  for  this  manufacture.  It  was 
there  that  mirrors  were  first  invented.  In  Pliny's 
time,  glass  was  made  in  Italy  of  fine  sand  on  the  shore 
between  Cumaj  and  the  Lucrine  Bay.  If  this  be  a 
correct  description  of  the  glass  of  India  in  the  age  of 
Pliny,  it  has  since  fallen  off  verj'  much  ;  Indian  glass 
being  now  about  the  very  worst  that  is  made.  At 
present,  the  Hindoos  manufacture  it  of  fragments  of 
broken  glass,  quartz,  and  impure  soda,  an  article 
found  native  in  many  parts  of  India,  particularly  in 
the  south.  The  furnaces  are  so  bad  that  thej^  can  not 
melt  our  common  bottle  glass. — Hamilton's  Mysore, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  370.  The  glass  of  China  is  much  better 
than  that  of  India,  though  still  very  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe. 

The  general  term  glass  is  emploj'ed  by  chemists 
to  denote  all  mineral  substances  which,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  pass  through  a  state  of  fusion  into 
hard  and  brittle  masses,  and  which,  though  not  al- 
ways transparent,  exhibit  a  lustrous  fracture  when 
broken.  The  glass  of  commerce,  however,  to  which 
our  remarks  are  restricted,  or  the  transparent  and  arti- 
ficial substance  which  is  usually  distinguished  bj'  the 
generic  name,  is  produced  by  the  igneous  fusion  of 
siliceous  earth  with  certain  alkaline  earths  or  salts,  or 
with  metallic  oxj-ds.  The  et3'molog3'  of  the  word  has 
been  much  disputed.  It  is  derived  bj'  some  from  the 
Latin  f/lacies,  ice,  its  resemblance  to  which  is  thought  to 
have  suggested  the  title.  Others  have  remarked,  that 
the  common  Latin  designation  of  this  substance  is 
vitruin  ;  and  as  the  Romans  applied  this  term  in  com- 
mon with  the  word  r/lastum,  to  the  plant  which  we  call 
^oad,  they  have  deduced  it  from  the  latter  of  these, 
either  because  the  ashes  of  this  plant  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  or  because  it  exhiliited  some- 
thing of  the  bluish  color  which  is  procured  from  woad. 
Glassum,  the  name  given  to  amber  l)j'  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons,  has  also  been  assigned  as  the  origin 
of  the  word.  But  none  of  these  etymons  appear  ver}' 
satisfactory.  The  most  plausil)le  theorj'  is  that  which 
derives  the  term  from  the  Saxon  verb  fflis-7iian,  or  the 
the  German  rjleissen,  sj)lendere,  which  are  probably  con- 
tractions of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gc-Uxan,  to  shine,  to  be 
bright.  This  view  is  in  a  great  degree  confirmed  by 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  glass  and  its  derivatives 
are  employed  by  our  older  writers,  who  frequently 
apply  it  to  shining  or  glittering  substances,  without 
reference  to  color  or  transparency. 

In  the  most  remote  ages  the  art  of  blowing  glass 
into  bottles,  making  it  into  vases,  coloring  it  to  imi- 
tate precious  stones,  melting  it  into  enormous  masses 


to  make  pillars,  rolling  and  polishing  it  into  mirrors, 
and  tinting  it  into  parts,  were  all  perfectlj-  well  known. 
For  its  origin  we  must  look  to  Egypt,  the  parent  of  so 
many  collateral  arts.  The  story  of  the  Israelites  hav- 
ing set  fire  to  a  forest,  and  the  heat  becoming  so  in- 
tense that  it  made  the  nitre  and  sand  melt  and  flow 
along  the  mountain  side,  and  that  they  afterward  did 
artificiall}'  Avhat  had  been  the  result  of  accident,  ma)' 
be  set  down  as  equally  fabulous  with  the  story  of  the 
pirates,  who  are  said  to  have  landed  on  the  sea  beach, 
and  wishing  to  make  their  cauldron  boil,  piled  up  some 
vitreous  stones  and  placed  on  them  a  quantity  of  sea- 
weed and  blocks  of  wood,  causing  so  strong  a  heat 
that  the  stones  were  softened  and  ran  down  on  the 
sand,  which,  melting  and  mixing  with  the  alkali, 
became  a  diaphanous  and  glassy  mass.  The  fictitious 
character  of  both  these  stories  is  proved  by  the  simple 
fact  that  it  requires  the  most  intense  furnace  heat  to 
insure  the  combination  of  the  sand  with  the  nitre. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  glass-making  had  its  origin  at  the  same 
time  with  the  baking  of  bricks  and  pottery.  The 
smelting  of  ores,  too,  required  a  furnace  sufficiently 
intense  to  fuse  the  silicates  analogous  to  glass,  and 
hence  it  xa&y  be  safely  inferred,  that  in  the  age  when 
melting  and  working  metal  was  known,  the  art  of 
making  glass  was  also  practiced.  In  the  book  of  Job 
the  most  precious  things  are  compared  to  wisdom,  but 
still  more  precious  are  gold  and  glass.  The  Hebrews 
must  have  become  acquainted  with  glass  while  in 
Egypt,  and  in  consequence  of  their  proximity  to  the 
Phoenrcians ;  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that 
these  two  nations  had  the  merit  of  originating  and 
establishing  its  manufacture.  The  Athenian  embassa- 
dors, in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  dis- 
plaj^ed  at  the  court  of  the  great  king  of  Persia,  said, 
that  they  drank  in  cups  of  glass  and  gold.  Some 
writers  affirm  that  the  Egyptians  in  some  instances 
sealed  up  their  dead  in  a  coating  of  glass,  and  glass- 
houses are  said  not  to  have  been  uncommon  in  that 
wonderful  countr3\  Some  authors  ascribe,  with  very 
plausible  reason,  the  discovery  of  glass-making  to  the 
priests  of  Vulcan  at  Thebes  and  Memphis,  the  greatest 
chemists  in  the  ancient  world.  The  Egj'ptians  are 
also  known  to  have  made  enamels  of  divers  colors 
which  they  applied  on  pottery,  magnificent  specimens 
of  which  are  still  extant,  and  are  called  Egyptian  porce- 
lain. These  are  chiefl}^  covered  with  beautiful  blue  or 
green,  and  groups  of  flowers  or  designs  are  traced  in 
black.  Glass  beads  and  other  ornaments  made  pf 
that  substance,  skillfull}'  manufactured  and  beautifully 
colored,  have  been  found  adorning  mummies,  which 
are  known  to  be  upward  of  3000  years  old.  It  is 
certain  that  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Alexandria,  were  long 
celebrated  for  their  glass,  and  furnished  the  greater 
proportion  of  that  used  at  Rome.  Under  the  Roman 
empire  the  Egyptians  still  preserved  their  superiority 
in  the  art  of  glass-making,  and  it  is  said  that  Aurelian 
caused  them  to  pa}^  their  tribute  in  that  manufacture. 
Adrian  mentions  that  he  had  received  drinking-glasses 
of  various  colors  from  a  priest  of  a  famous  temple  in 
Egypt,  and  gives  instructions  that  they  are  not  to  be 
used  but  on  the  greatest  occasions,  and  on  the  most 
solemn  feast  days.  To  these  places  the  art  was  ex- 
clusively confined  for  some  centuries,  and  was  an  article 
of  luxury,  being  chiefly  in  the  form  of  urns  or  drink- 
ing-cups  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship,  and  ex- 
quisitel}' embellished  with  raised,  chased,  or  ornamented 
figures.  The  Barberini  or  Portland  vase,  composed 
of  deep  blue  glass,  with  figures  of  a  delicate  white 
opaque  sulistance  raised  in  relief,  is  a  splendid  speci- 
men, and  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Scverus, 
who  died  A.  d.  285. 

The  art  of  glass-making  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Italy  by  the  Romans  after  their  conquests 
in  Asia  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  aiul  the  first  glass-works 
there  were  said  to  have  been  near  the  Elaminian  Cir-. 
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cus.  It  is  highly  proliiil)le  tiiat  these  workmen  were 
imported  from  K'^^yitt.  'I'he  use  of  glass  seems  rapidly 
to  have  increased,  and  to  have  become  very  common, 
for  we  find  an  emperor  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era  Ka3-ing,  that  he  was  disgusted  with  so 
low  and  vulgar  an  object  as  glass,  and  that  he  would 
onl}'  drinic  from  vessels  of  gold.  By  this  time  the 
manufacture  of  glass  was  so  consideralile  that  an  im- 
post was  laid  (m  it,  and  it  was  extensively  employed 
in  the  decorations  of  buildings,  while  in  glass  mosaics 
were  combined  the  most  l)rilliant  colors. 

Glass  was  manufactured  at  Home  into  various  arti- 
cles of  convenience  and  ornament.  Pliny  mentions 
that  Nero  gave  6000  sesterces  (XoO,000  according  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  reckoning),  for  two  glass  cups, 
each  having  two  handles  !  These,  however,  must 
have  been  of  an  immense  size  and  of  exquisite  work- 
manship ;  for  glass  was  then  in  common  use  for  drink- 
ing vessels,  and  was  used  even  in  the  form  of  bottles 
in  which  to  keep  wine. — .Vart.,  J''jiiff.,  lib.  ii.,  22,  40, 
and  lib.  iv.,  80. 

From  the  circumstance  of  colored  glass  beads  and  am- 
ulets having  been  found  among  Druidical  remains  in  this 
country,  it  has  l)een  argued  by  Pennant  and  otiiers  that 
the  art  of  malcing  glass  was  known  in  Britain  before 
its  invasion  l)y  the  Itoman.s.  It  can  hardly,  however, 
be  believed  that  a  people  who  had  made  very  trifling 
advances  in  civilization,  and  who,  it  is  known,  were 
entirely  unac(iuainted  with  any  other  art,  should  be 
found  not  only  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  a  complicated  and  highly  ingenious  jirocess,  but 
should  excel  in  it ;  for  the  beads  and  amulets  spoken 
of  are  of  exquisite  workmanshij),  and  beautifully  col- 
ored in  imitation  of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  stones. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  tlie  ancient 
Britons  procured  these  in  the  course  of  traffic  with  the 
Syrians,  who  visited  the  island  as  we  do  those  in  the 
South  Seas,  to  drive  a  trade  with  their  savage  inhabitants 
in  toys  and  trinkets,  giving  them  these  in  exchange 
for  skins  or  other  natural  productions.  By  whatever 
means,  however,  these  ornaments  came  into  Britain, 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  in  extensive  use,  though 
principallj'  for  religious  purposes,  long  prior  to  the 
Koman  invasion,  as  the}'  are  found  in  barrows  or  tu- 
muli of  a  much  older  date.  One  at  Stonehenge,  in 
particular,  on  being  opened  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
them. 

Glain  Neid3-r,  or  Druidical  glass  rings,  generally 
about  half  as  wide  as  our  finger-rings,  but  much 
thicker,  have  frequently  been  found.  The  vulgar 
superstition  regarding  these  was,  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  snakes  jciining  their  heads  together  and  hiss- 
ing, when  a  kind  of  l)ubble  like  a  ring  was  fonned 
round  the  head  of  them,  which  the  others,  continuing 
to  hiss,  blew  on  till  it  came  olf  at  tlie  tail,  when  it  im- 
mediately hardened  into  a  glass  ring.  Success  wa.s 
thought  to  attend  any  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  one  of  those  snake-stones.  They  were  evidently 
beads  of  glass  employed  by  the  Druids,  under  the 
name  of  charms,  to  deceive  the  vulgar.  They  are 
usually  of  a  green  color,  but  some  of  them  are  blue, 
and  others  variegated  with  wavy  streaks  of  blue,  red, 
and  white. 

Glass  utensils  have  been  found  in  Herculaneum. 
which  city  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  i>.  79).  A  plate  of 
glass  also  found  there  has  occasioned  much  speculation 
as  to  its  uses.  Similar  plates,  to  which  Pliny  gave  the 
name  of  viiiva:  camtrcc,  seem  to  have  l)cen  employed, 
in  a  manner  not  very  well  understood  by  us,  as  panel- 
ing for  their  rooms.  It  is  disputed  whether  or  not 
glass  was  used  in  Herculaneum  for  windows. 

Dion  (.'assiiis  and  Petronius  Arliiter  concur  in  their 
account  of  tiie  discovery  of  malleable  or  ductile  glass 
by  a  celebrated  Roman  architect,  whose  success  in  tlie 
restoration  to  its  position  of  a  portico  which  le^ined  to 
one  side,   Lad  roused  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  Ti- 


berius, and  occasioned  his  banishment  froni  Rome. 
Thinking  that  his  discovery  would  disarm  the  empe- 
ror's wrath,  the  artist  appeared  before  him  bearing  a, 
glass  vessel,  which  he  da.>5hed  U[x»n  the  ground.  Not- 
withstanding tlie  violence  of  tlic  blow,  it  was  merely 
dimpled,  as  if  it  had  been  brass.  Taking  a  hammer 
from  his  breast,  he  then  beat  it  out  into  its  original 
shape  ;  but  instead  of  giving  him  the  rewanl  which  he 
had  expected,  the  em|)eror  ordered  the  unfortunate 
artiiian  to  lie  behea<led,  remarking,  that  if  his  di.-covery 
were  known,  gold  would  soon  be  held  of  as  little  value 
as  common  clay.  This  is  probablv  another  version  of 
the  story  told  by  Pliny,  of  an  artiticer  who  made  the 
same  discovery,  and  whose  workshop  was  demolished 
by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  an  article  which  would  lower  the  value  of 
gold,  silver,  and  brass.  Altliough  it  might  not  l)e  justi- 
fiable to  give  unqualified  disbelief  to  these  stories,  yet 
the  knowledge  we  at  present  jwssess  would  restrict  the 
possibility  of  such  a  discovery  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  The  union  of  the  properties  of  niallcaliilitj' 
and  vitrification  seems  to  be  incompatilde.  Some  me- 
tallic substances,  hy  the  application  of  intense  heat, 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  glass,  but  at  the  same  time 
lose  tlieir  malleaifility  ;  whicii  fact  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  the  latter 
property  to  glass.  The  extraordinary  stories  alxive 
mentioned  have,  however,  been  rationally  enough  ex- 
plained by  modem  chemists.  It  has  been  o!)served  bj- 
Kunckel,  that  a  composition  having  a  glassy  api»ear- 
ance,  and  sufficientlj'  pliant  to  be  wrought  by  the 
hannner,  may  l^e  formed :  and  ijy  Neumann,  that,  in 
the  fusion  of  muriate  of  silver,  a  kind  of  glass  is 
formed,  whioh  may  be  shaped  or  beaten  into  different 
figures,  and  may  be  pronounced  in  some  degree  duc- 
tile. Blancourt  in  his  L'Art  de  la  Verreru.  mentions 
an  artist  who  presented  a  bust  of  ductile  glass  to  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  lieen  more  fortunate  than  his 
predecessors  ;  for  he  was  doomed  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  for  "the  politic  reasons,"  as  Blancourt  with  much 
simplicity  observes  (we  quote  from  the  translation 
published  in  1G90),  "  which,  it  is  believed,  the  cardinal 
entertained  from  the  consideration  of  the  consequences 
of  that  secret."  which  no  doubt  led  him  to  fear  lest 
the  established  interests  of  French  glass  manufacturers 
might  ije  injured  by  the  discovery.  From  expressions 
used  by  Blancourt  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  we 
think,  that  by  malleable  glass,  such  as  was  produced 
l)y  this  artist,  he  understood  some  composition  similar 
to  those  which  Kunckel  and  Neumann  discovered,  and 
was  not  very  exact  in  limiting  the  term  to  that  vit- 
reous substance  which  we  now  generally  understand 
when  we  speak  of  glass. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  making  of  window 
glass  came  into  practice  is  not  now  certainly  known. 
The  Roman  windows  were  filled  with  a  semi-tr.ms- 
parent  substance  called  lopij  specularis,  a  fossil  of  the 
class  of  mica,  which  readily  splits  into  thin  smooth 
lamin:e  or  plates.  This  substance  is  found  in  masses 
of  10  or  12  inches  in  breadth,  and  three  in  thickness  ; 
and,  when  sliced,  very  much  resembles  horn,  instead 
of  which  it  is  to  this  day  often  employed  by  lantern- 
makers.  The  Romans  were  cliiclly  supplied  with  this 
article  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  wliere  it  alx)unds. 
.So  good  a  substitute  for  glass  it  is  said  to  have  lieen, 
that,  besides  being  employed  for  the  admission  of 
light  into  the  Roman  houses,  it  was  also  used  in  the 
construction  of  hot-houses,  for  raising  and  |)rotecting 
delicate  plants  ;  so  that,  by  using  it,  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius had  cucumbers  at  his  table  throughout  the 
whole  year.  It  is  still  much  employed  in  Russia  in- 
stead of  glass  for  windows. 

There  is  no  positive  mention  of  the  use  of  glass  for 
■  windows  before  ti\e  time  of  Lactantius,  at  the  close  of 
,  the  third  century.  But  the  passjigc  in  that  writer 
i  which  reconls  the  fact  {^De  Opij.  iMi,  cap.  8),  also 
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shows  that  the  lapis  specularh  still  retained  its  place. 
Glass  windows  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  St.  Je- 
rome, as  being  used  in  his  time  (a.  d.  422).  After 
this  period  we  meet  with  frequent  mention  of  them. 
Joannes  Philippinus  (a.  d.  630)  states  that  glass  was 
fastened  into  the  windws  with  plaster. 

The  Venerable  Bede  asserts  that  glass  windows 
were  tirst  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  674, 
by  the  Abbot  Benedict,  who  brought  over  artificers 
skilled  in  the  art  of  making  window  glass,  to  glaze 
the  church  and  monaster^'  of  Wearmouth.  The  use 
of  window  glass,  however,  was  then,  and  for  many 
centuries  afterward,  confined  entireh'  to  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  religious  pui-poses  ;  but  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury' it  was  so  much  in  demand,  though  still  confined  to 
sacred  edifices  and  ornamental  purposes,  that  glazing 
had  become  a  regular  trade.  Tliis  appears  from  a  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  church  authorities  of  Yoi-k 
Cathedral,  in  1.338,  with  a  glazier,  to  glaze  the  west 
windows  of  that  structure ;  a  piece  of  work  which  he 
undertook  to  perform  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  foot 
for  white  glass,  and  one  shilling  per  foot  for  colored. 
Glass  windows,  however,  did  not  become  common  in 
England  till  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  Until  this 
period  they  were  rarely  to  be  found  in  private  houses, 
and  were  deemed  a  great  luxury,  and  a  token  of  great 
magnificence.  The  windows  of  the  houses  were  till 
then  filled  with  oiled  paper,  or  wooden  lattices.  In 
catliedrals,  these  and  sheets  of  linen  supplied  the  place 
of  glass  till  the  8th  centurj- ;  in  meaner  edifices  lat- 
tices continued  in  use  till  the  18th. 

The  glass  of  the  Venetians  was  superior  to  any  made 
elsewhere,  and  for  many  j-ears  commanded  the  market 
of  nearlj'  all  Europe.  Their  most  extensive  glass- 
works were  established  at  Murano,  a  small  village  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Venice  ;  but  the  produce  was  al- 
ways recognized  bj'  the  name  of  Venetian  glass.  Ba- 
ron von  Lowhen,  in  his  Analysis  of  Nohility  in  its 
Orif/in^  states  that,  "  so  useful  were  the  glass-makers  at 
one  period  in  Venice,  and  so  great  the  revenue  accru- 
ing to  the  republic  from  their  manufacture,  that,  to 
encourage  the  men  engaged  in  it  to  remain  in  Murano, 
the  senate  made  them  all  burgesses  of  Venice,  and 
allowed  nobles  to  marrj-  their  daughters  ;  whereas,  if 
a  nobleman  married  the  daughter  of  anj'  other  trades- 
man, the  issue  were  not  reputed  noble." 

The  skill  of  the  Venetians  in  glass-making  was 
especially  remarkable  in  the  excellence  of  their  mir- 
rors. Beckraan,  who  has  minutely  investigated  the 
subject,  is  of  opinion  that  the  manufacture  of  glass 
mirrors  certainly  was  attempted,  but  not  with  com- 
plete success,  in  Sidon,  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but 
that  they  fell  into  disuse,  and  were  almost  forgotten 
until  the  13th  century.  Previously  to  this  period, 
plates  of  polished  metal  were  used  at  the  toilette  ; 
and  in  the  rudeness  of  the  first  ideas  which  suggested 
the  substitution  of  glass,  the  plates  were  made  of  a 
deep  black  color  to  imitate  them.  Black  foil  even, 
was  laid  l)ehind  them  to  increase  their  opacitj'.  The 
metal  mirrors,  however,  remained  in  use  long  after  the 
introduction  of  their  fragile  rivals,  but  at  length  they 
wholly  disappeared  ;  a  result  effected  chief!}-  b}'  the 
skill  of  the  Venetians,  who  improved  their  manufac- 
ture to  such  a  degree  that  they  speedilj'  acquired  a 
celebrity  which  secured  an  immense  sale  for  them 
throughout  all  Europe. 

Itahf. — From  Italy  the  art  of  glass-making  found  its 
way  into  France,  where  an  attempt  was  made,  in  the 
year  1634,  to  rival  the  Venetians  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
mirrors.  The  first  essa}'  was  unsuccessful ;  but  an- 
other, made  in  1665,  under  the  patronage  of  the  cele- 
brated Colljert,  in  which  Fren(-h  workmen  who  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  at  Murano  were  em- 
ployed, had  better  fortune.  But  a  few  years  after- 
ward, this  establishment,  which  was  situated  in  the 
village  of  Tourlaville,  near  Cherbourg  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, was  also  threatened  with  ruin  by  a  discovery 


or  rather  improvement  in  the  art  of  glass-making, 
eff'ected  by  one  Abraham  Thevart.  This  improve- 
ment consisted  in  casting  glass  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  it  had  hitherto  been  deemed  possible  to  do. 
Thevart's  first  plates  were  cast  at  Paris,  and  astonished 
every  artist  by  their  magnitude.  They  were  84  inches 
long  and  50  inches  wide,  whereas  none  previously 
made  exceeded  45  or  50  inches  in  length.  Thevart 
was  bound  by  his  patent  to  make  all  his  plates  at  least 
60  inches  in  length  and  40  in  breadth.  In  1695  the  two 
companies,  Thevart's  and  that  at  Tourlaville,  united 
their  interest,  but  were  so  unsuccessful,  that,  in  1701, 
they  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  were,  in  con- 
sequence, compelled  to  discharge  most  of  their  work- 
men, and  abandon  several  of  their  furnaces.  Next 
year,  however,  a  company  was  formed  under  the  man- 
agement of  Antoine  d'Agincourt,  who  re-engaged  the 
discharged  workmen ;  and  the  works  realized  con- 
siderable profits  to  the  proprietors,  a  circumstance 
which  is  attributed  wholly  to  the  prudent  management 
of  D'Agincourt. 

France.— Y,a.Y\y  in  the  14th  centurj^  the  French 
government  made  a  concession  in  favor  of  glass- 
making,  bj'  decreeing  that  not  onh'  should  no  dero- 
gation from  nobility  follow  the  practice  of  the  art, 
but  that  none  save  gentlemen,  or  the  sons  of  noblemen 
should  venture  to  engage  in  any  of  its  branches,  even 
as  working  artisans.  This  limitation  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  grant  of  a  roj'al  charter  of  incorporation, 
conve3'ing  important  privileges,  under  which  the  occu- 
pation^ became  eventually  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
several  families  of  distinction. 

Enrjland. — It  has  been  said  that  the  manufacture  of 
window  glass  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the 
year  1557.  But  a  contract,  quoted  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  proves  that  this  arti- 
cle was  made  in  England  upward  of  a  century  before 
that  period.  This  curious  document  is  dated  in  1439, 
and  bears  to  be  a  contract  between  the  Countess  of 
Warwick  and  John  Prudde  of  Westminster,  glazier, 
whom  she  emploj^ed  with  other  tradesmen,  to  erect 
and  embellish  a  magnificent  tomb  for  the  earl,  her  hus- 
band. John  Prudde  is  thereby  bound  to  use  "no 
glass  of  England,  but  glass  from  beyond  seas ;"  a  stipu- 
lation which,  besides  showing  that  the  art  of  making 
window  glass  was  known  and  practiced  in  England  in 
the  15th  century,  seems  also  to  indicate  that  it  was 
inferior  to  what  could  be  obtained  from  abroad.  The 
finer  sort  of  window  glass  was  made  at  Crutched  Friars, 
London,  in  1557.  In  the  year  1635,  Sir  IJobert  Max- 
well introduced  the  use  of  coal  fuel  instead  of  wood, 
and  procured  workmen  from  Venice  ;  Ijut  many  j-ears 
elapsed  before  the  English  manufactories  equaled  the 
Venetian  and  French  in  the  quality  of  these  articles. 
The  first  flint  glass  made  in  England  was  manufac- 
tured at  the  Savoy  House,  in  the  Strand ;  and  the  first 
plate  glass,  for  looking-glasses,  coach-windows,  and 
similar  purposes,  was  made  at  Lambeth  by- Venetian 
workmen,  brought  over  in  1670  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. From  that  period  the  lilnglish  glass  manu- 
factories, aided  bj-  the  liberal  bounties  granted  them 
in  casli  upon  glass  sold  for  export,  became  powerful 
and  successful  rivals  of  the  Venetian  and  French  manu- 
factories. The  Ijounty  on  glass  exported,  which  the 
government  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  was  not  derived 
from  an}'  tax  by  impost,  or  excise,  previously  laid ; 
for  all  such  were  returned  to  the  manufacturer  to- 
gether with  the  bounty,  thereby  lessening  the  actual 
cost  of  the  article  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  andenalding 
the  English  exporter  to  compete  suceessfull}-  in  foreign 
markets.  This  bounty  provision  was  annulled  during 
the  premiership  of  Sir  Kol)ert  Peel,  together  with  all 
the  excise  duty  on  Iiomo  consumptiim. 

Scotland. — Tlie  art  of  glass-making  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  An  exclu- 
sive right  to  manufacture  it  within  the  kingdom,  for 
the  space  of  31  years,  was  granted  by  that  monarch  to 
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i.ord  George  Haj',  in  the  year  1610.  This  right  his 
lordsliip  transferred  in  ]()27,  for  a  eonsiderahle  HUin,  to 
Th(/inas  IJoliinson,  niercliant-tailor  in  London,  who 
again  disposed  of  it  for  £250,  to  Sir  Robert  Mansell, 
vice-admiral  of  I'-ngland.  The  first  manufactory  of 
glass  in  Scotland,  an  extremely  rude  one,  was  es- 
tablished at  Wemyss  in  Fife.  Regular  works  were 
afterwards  commenced  at  Prestoni)ans,  Leith,  and 
Dumbarton.  Crown  glass  is  now  manufactured  at 
Warrington,  St.  Helens,  Kccleston,  Old  Swan,  and 
Newtown,  Lancashire;  at  Birmingham,  llunslet  near 
Leeds,  and  Bristol.  It  is  also  manufactured  of  ex- 
cellent quality  on  the  Tjne  and  Wear.  Great  im- 
provements have  recently  l)een  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  crown  glass ;  and  we  believe  this  article,  as 
made  in  England,  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any 
other  nation. — E.  U. 

Colored  dlass. — It  has  alrca<ly  been  stated  that  the 
Romans  combined  the  most  brilliant  colors  in  tlicir 
mosaics  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  these  mo- 
saics gave  the  first  idea  of  painted  or  stained  glass  for 
windows  jn  the  early  Christian  churclies.  In  all  the 
earl}'  specimens  of  Norman  glass,  similar  coloring  and 
design  are  to  be  traced.  Starting  from  tlie  fourth 
century,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  colored  glass 
windows  by  Greelc.and  Latin  authors.  St.  John  Chrj-- 
sostom  and  St.  Jerome  talk  of  "windows  of  divers 
colors ;"  and  Lactantius  says,  "  that  the  soul  per- 
ceives objects  througli  our  bodily  e3'es  as  through 
windows  garnished  witli  transparent  glass."  The 
early  basilicas  were  all  adorned  with  colored  glass, 
and  the  early  Christian  poets  sung  in  ecstacies  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  windows  at  sunrise.  In  the 
sixth  century,  Prudontia,  speaking  of  one  of  these 
structures,  says  : — "  Tlie  magnificence  of  this  temple 
is  truly  regal.  Tlie  pious  prince  who  consecrated  it  has 
caused  the  vaults  to  be  painted  at  great  expense,  and 
has  clothed  it  witii  golden  walls,  .so  that  the  liglit  of 
day  maj'  repeat  the  tire  of  the  morning.  In  the  win- 
dows is  placed  glass  of  various  colors,  which  shine  like 
meadows  decked  in  the  flowers  of  spring."  An  in- 
scription on  Sta.  Agnese  states,  that  that  basilica,  re- 
built by  the  Emperor  Ilonorius,  was  decorated  with 
glass,  which  produced  the  most  magnilicent  effect.  In 
the  sixth  ccntur\-,  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
also  received  painted  windows,  which  Paul  the  Silent 
praises  highly,  Procopius  says,  that  day  seemed  to 
be  liorn  under  the  vaults  of  the  temple  ;  and  after  such 
glowing  descriptions  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
glass  was  stained,  not  colorless.  Tlie  use  of  colored 
glass,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Greece  and  Italy. 
It  rapidly  appeared  in  Gaul.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the 
sixth  century,  also  tells  us  that  the  church  of  St.  Ju- 
lien  do  Brionde,  in  that  town,  had  colored  glass-  win- 
dows ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  descril)ing  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris,  admired  the  effect  produced  by  the 
light  falling  upon  the  vaults  and  Avails  after  passing 
through  the  painted  glass,  and  compares  it  to  the  first 
tints  of  the  morning  sun.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  art  of  coloring  glass  is  coeval 
with  the  art  of  glass-making  itself.  It  is  certain  that 
the  art  was  known  in  ICgypt  at  least  3(100  years  ago. 
AVe  have  alreaily  mentioned  the  l)eautifnl  imitations 
of  precious  stones,  found  adorning  mummies  which  are 
known  to  have  existed  for  that  time.  We  meet  with 
frequent  mention  of  specimens  of  eastern  workman- 
ship of  consummate  lieauty,  upon  which  great  value 
was  ]ilaced.  Tlie  works  of  Caylus  and  AN'inkelmann 
furnish  some  striking  instances  of  ancient  skill  in  the 
formation  of  pictures  by  means  of  delicate  glass  libres 
of  various  hues,  which,  after  being  fitted  together 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  were  conglutinated  by  fusion 
into  a  solid  mass.  The  art  of  coml lining  the  various 
colors  so  as  to  produce  pictures,  such  as  is  now  prac- 
ticed, is  comparatively  of  recent  date.  The  earliest 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  discover  a  fictitious 
oining  of  different  pieces  of  glass,  ditforently  tinged. 


and  arranged  bo  as,  by  a  species  of  mosaic  work,  to 
produce  the  figure  or  figures  wanted.  The  various 
pieces  are  held  together  generallj'  by  a  vein  of  lead, 
run  upon  the  back  of  the  picture,  precisely  at  their 
junction.     See  article  Glass,  Kn.  Brit. ;  Uke'.s  iJici. 

Pninted  Gkun. — In  England,  St.  Wilfred,  who  lived 
early  in  the  8th  century,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  painted  glass  windows,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose had  workmen  brought  from  France  or  Italy.  The 
first  painted  glass  executed  in  England  was  in  the  time 
of  King  Jolin  ;  previously  to  this,  all  stained  or  paint- 
ed glass  was  im[>orted  from  Italy.  The  next  notice  of 
it  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henrj-  III.  The  treasurer  of 
that  monarch  orders  that  there  be  painted  on  three 
glass  windows  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  a  little  Virgin 
Marj-  holding  the  child,  and  the  Trinity,  and  St.  John 
the  Apostle.  Some  time  after,  he  issues  another  man- 
date for  two  painted  windows  in  the  hall.  Even  at 
this  carlj'  period,  however,  F^^ngland  boasted  of  em- 
inent native  artists  in  glass  painting,  among  the  first 
of  whom  was  John  Thornton,  glazier,  of  Coventrj-. 
This  person  was  employed  in  the  time  of  Henrj'  IV., 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York  cathedral,  to  paint 
the  eastern  window  of  that  splendid  edifice  :  and  for 
the  beautiful  and  masterly  workmanship  which  he  ex- 
hiliited  in  this  specimen  of  his  skill,  he  received  four 
shillings  per  week  of  regular  wages.  He  was  bound 
to  finish  the  work  in  less  than  three  years,  and  to  re- 
ceive, over  and  above  tlie  weekly  allowance,  100s.  for 
each  year ;  and  if  the  work  was  done  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  eniploj'ers,  he  was  to  receive,  on  its  completion, 
a  further  sum  of  £10.  From  this  period  downward 
there  have  Ijeen  man}'  skillful  native  artists,  although 
the  Reformation  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
art,  by  banishing  the  ungodly  ostentation  of  orna- 
mented windows  from  churches ;  indeed,  so  serious 
was  this  interruption,  that  the  art  had  nearly  alto- 
gether disappeared  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Among 
tlie  most  eminent  glass  painters  who  first  appeared 
upon  the  revival  of  the  art,  were  Isaac  Oliver,  bom 
in  IGlfi,  and  William  Price,  who  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centuri-.  This  artist  was 
succeeded  liy  a  person  at  Birmingham,  who.  in  17o7. 
fitted  up  a  window  for  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  the  church 
of  Hagley.  To  him  succeeded  one  Pecket  of  York, 
who  attained  considerable  notoriety,  but  who  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  and  indeed  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  painted  glass  was  regarded 
as  too  costly  and  too  magnificent  an  article  to  be  other- 
wise employed  than  in  decorating  religious  edifices  or 
the  palaces  of  nobles ;  and  even  in  the  latter  c.ise  it 
was  but  sparingly  used.  Modem  improvement  has 
placed  this  beautiful  ornament  within  the  reach  of 
very  ordinary-  circumstances  ;  and  the  art  of  staining 
glass  is  now  ])racticed  with  great  success,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  decorating  our  domestic  as  well  as 
our  palatial  and  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  col- 
ors of  modem  artists,  we  venture  to  allege,  notwith- 
standing what  is  often  urged  to  the  contrary-,  equal  in 
variety  and  richness  those  of  the  ancients,  and,  with 
the  superior  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of  the 
principles  of  drawing,  and  of  bringing  several  colors 
together  on  a  single  sheet,  encouragement  alone  b 
wanting  to  attract  artists  of  talent  and  inventive  ge- 
nius to  the  pursuit  of  the  art,  and  to  carr^-  it  to  a 
greater  height  of  excellence  than  it  has  ever  re.iched 
in  the  hands  of  their  predecessors. 

I'niti  J  States. — The  manufacture  of  glass  was  intro- 
duced into  the  American  States  in  17;H)  by  Koliert 
Ilewes,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  who  erected  a  factori-  in 
the  then  forest  of  New  Hampshire.  The  chief  aim  of 
Mr.  Hewes  was  to  supply  window  glass,  but  he  did  not 
succeed.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  1S0«\  when  a 
factory  was  built  in  Boston  for  making  crown  window 
glass  ;  liut  this  was  also  unsuccessful,  till  a  Gennan 
named  Lint,  iu  1no;5,  took  charge  of  the  works,  and 
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the  State  of  Massachusetts  agreed  to  pay  the  proprie- 
tors a  bounty  on  everj-  table  of  window  glass  they 
made ;  after  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on 
successfully,  the  glass  steadily  improving  in  qualit}', 
and  becoming  famed  through  all  the  States  as  Boston 
^-indow  glass.  The  same  Company,  in  the  year  1822, 
erected  new  and  more  extensive  works  at  Boston.  The 
mystery  attached  to  the  art  of  glass-making,  followed 
it  into  America.  The  glass-blower  was  considered 
a  magician,  and  myriads  visited  the  newly-erected 
works,  looking  on  the  man  who  could  transmute 
earthy  and  opaque  matter  into  a  transparent  and  bril- 
liant substance,  as  an  alchemist  who  could  transmute 
base  metal  into  gold. 


Since  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  was  introduced 
into  the  eastern  States,  there  have  been  above  40 
companies  formed  from  time  to  time,  nearly  30  of 
which  have  proved  failures.  There  are  now  10  in 
operation,  two  of  which  are  at  East  Cambridge,  three 
at  South  Boston,  one  at  Sandwich,  three  near  New 
York  cit}-,  and  one  at  Philadelphia.  48,000  tons  of 
coal,  G500  tons  of  silex,  2500  tous  ash,  nitre,  etc.,  and 
3800  tons  of  load  are  annually  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg, 
in  the  western  States,  are  nine  manufactories  of  flint 
glass  and  10  of  window  glass,  and  in  the  river  towns 
are  15  window  glass  factories.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  imports  of  glass  is  from  ofiicial  sources. 
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Gloves  (Ger.  Handschuhe ;  Fr.  Gantz ;  It.  Guantl; 
Sp.  Guantes ;  Rus.  Rukawizii,  Ptrtschatki,  GoUzi'i)^ 
well  known  articles  of  dress  used  for  covering  the 
hands,  usually  made  of  leather,  but  frequently  also 
of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  etc.  The  leather  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gloves  is  not,  properly  speaking,  tan- 
ned, but  prepared  by  a  peculiar  process  that  renders 
it  soft  and  pliable.  Some  sorts  of  leather  gloves  ad- 
mit of  being  washed,  and  others  not.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  accounts  of  the 
numbers  produced.  Gloves  are  sometimes  sewed  by 
machinery  ;  but  this  is  done  only  to  improve  the  work 
by  rendering  the  stitches  more  correctly  equidistant, 
as  it  is  not  cheaper  than  manual  labor.  Limerick 
used  to  be  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of 
ladies'  gloves,  called  chicken  gloves.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  gloves  are  made  at  Xottingham  and 
Leicester. 

The  use  of  gloves  is  of  high  antiquity.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  the  ancient  Persians  wore  them, 
since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Cyrojicpdia  of  Xenophon 
that  on  one  occasion  Cyrus  went  without  his  gloves  ; 
and  we  know  they  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  certain  kinds  of  manual  labor.  During  the 
middle  ages,  gloves  were  worn  by  ecclesia.stical  digni- 
taries and  others  as  a  mark  of  distinction  ;  but  as  civ- 
ilization advanced  they  gradually  became  common  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  The  glove  manufac- 
ture has  long  been  an  important  liranch  of  industry. 
The  materials  emploj'ed  are  very  various,  including 
the  skin  of  the  chamois,  kid,  laml),  beaver,  doe,  elk, 
and  other  animals,  besides  cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen 
thread,  etc.  Glove-leather  is  prepared  by  curing  the 
skins  with  alum,  which  renders  them  soft  and  pliable. 


The  kid  gloves  of  France  continue  to  maintain  their 
superiority  over  the  kid  gloves  of  British  make,  and 
are  very  largely  imported  into  this  country.  This 
also  holds  true  of  the  ordinary-  French  leather,  the 
durability  of  which,  combined  with  superiority  of 
stvle  and  fitting,  has  occasioned  the  French  boots  and 
shoes  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  British  manufacture. 
Machinery  is  sometimes  employed  in  sewing  and  point- 
ing leather  gloves,  though  only  on  a  verj'  limited  scale 
in  this  country,  almost  the  whole  being  made  by  the 
hand,  and  for  the  most  part  bj'  females  ;  but  in  Paris 
it  is  mucli  used,  and  is  said  to  have  had  the  eftect  of 
reducing  the  price  of  gloves  30  per  cent,  below  their 
former  wholesale  prices. 

Glue,  inspissated  animal  jelly,  much  used  as  a  ce* 
ment,  especiall3'  for  wood.  It  is  made  from  various 
animal  substances,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  designed.  (Common  glue  is  prepared  from  the  par- 
ings of  hides,  hoofs,  and  other  oft'al,  which  are  (irst 
digested  in  limewatcr  to  free  them  from  grease  and  all 
extraneous  matter,  then  washed  in  water,  and  after- 
ward boiled.  The  viscid  solution  thus  obtained  is 
first  strained  through  a  wicker  liasket,  and  then  gent- 
1}'  evaporated  to  a  i)roper  consistence.  The  heat  is 
generallj'  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  liquid  near  the 
boiling  point,  without  entering  into  ebullition.  The 
liquid  glue  is  poured  into  flat  molds ;  and  when  it  has 
become  firm,  it  is  cut  up  into  square  pieces,  and  placed 
on  a  coarse  net  to  (lr>'.  Glue  improves  by  age,  and 
that  is  considered  as  the  best  which,  if  steeped  in  cold 
water  for  3  or  4  days,  swells  without  melting,  and 
resumes  its  former  dimensions  after  being  dried.  The 
clear  pale  brown  glue -is  the  best,  though  the  darker 
and  less  pure  is  often  ignontntly  preferred.     A  truns- 
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parent  and  lieaiitiful  j^lue  is  made  of  the  shreds  and 
parings  of  vellum,  fme  white  leather,  or  of  isinglass. 
See  also  Gklatine. 

A  ))rcparation  of  glue,  convenient  on  account  of  tlin 
facilitj'  with  which  it  is  remlered  fit  for  immediate 
use,  is  made  hy  adding  a  small  portion  of  an\-  good 
spirit,  or  of  wood  naphtha,  to  melted  glue.  It  is  to 
be  kept  in  a  well-corked  liottle,  and  when  required  for 
use  may  readily  be  liquelied  by  placing  the  bottle  in 
hot  water.  It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  ordinarj' 
glue. 

Indian  Glue,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  common  glue 
melted  with  a  little  sugar,  and  molded  for  convenience 
into  small  <lat  cakes.  When  used,  the  edge  of  the 
cake  is  moistened,  and  rultbed  upon  the  surfaces  to  be 
united.  It  is  a  slight  cement,  used  only  for  such  pur- 
poses as  mending  prints,  etc. 

Jefferi/s  Marine  (Ibw. — This  powerful  cement  has 
been  successfulh*  used  as  a  sultstitute  for  pitch  in  the 
seams  of  decks,  as  well  as  for  strengthening  large 
timbers  for  naval  purposes.  It  is  said  to  consist  of 
caoutchouc  dissolved  in  coal  naphtha,  to  which  shellac 
(previously  dissolved  in  wood  naphtha  ?)  in  proper  pro- 
portions is  afterward  added.  The  joinings  of  built 
masts  secured  with  this  ceinent  are  said  to  have 
resisted  separation  lij'  the  wedge  after  ten  j-ears' 
service. 

Liquid  Glue. — Under  this  name  is  frequently  sold  a 
cement  consisting  of  shellac  dissolved  in  wood  naph- 
tha.—H.  B. 

Gluten,  a  viscid,  elastic,  grayish-colored  substance 
which  exists  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  most  plants 
that  afford  farina,  as  well  as  in  the  leaves  of  many 
esculent  vegetables  (such  as  the  cabbage  for  instance), 
but  more  particularly  in  wheat,  which  of  all  the  cere- 
alia  appears  to  contain,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  the 
greatest  amount  of  nutriment,  a  property  derived  from 
its  abounding  in  this  substance.  (Uuten  may  be  read- 
ily obtained  from  wheaten  flour  by  making  it  into 
a  paste,  and  then  working  the  mass  with  the  hands 
below  a  stream  of  water,  when  the  starch  and  other 
soluble  matter  are  carried  awa}-,  and  the  gluten  re- 
mains in  a  pure  state.  In  its  properties,  gluten  bears 
a  .strong  resemblance  to  animal  substances ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  found  by  chemical  analysis  to  contain  a 
large  portion  of  nitrogen.  Hence  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  tiie  most  animalized  of  vegetable  products. 

Grlycerin.  Oils  and  fats,  whether  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  are  compounds  of  certain  acids,  such 
as  the  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic,  with  a  base  named 
glycerin.  (See  Oil.)  Fatty  substances  may,  in 
fact,  be  represented  as  salts  of  glycerin,  and  as  such 
are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  tlieir  proximate 
elements  like  other  salts.  Thus,  in  the  process  of 
soap-making,  a  fat  or  an  oil  is  saponitied  by  means  of 
potash  or  soda  ;  that  is,  the  caustic  alkali  unites  with 
the  stearic,  margaric,  or  oleic  acid,  and  glycerin  is 
set  free.  If  for  example,  the  stearate  of  glycerin  be 
treated  with  caustic  soda,  the  stearic  acid  unites  with 
the  soda,  and  forms  stearate  of  soda,  while  the  glycer- 
in is  liberated.  A  fatty  body  may  also  be  decom- 
posed i)y  means  of  oxyd  of  lead,  as  in  the  process  for 
making  diachylon  plaster  {Kinplaslnim  plumbi).  By 
boiling  a  mixture  of  finely  pulverized  or  newly  pre- 
cipitated oxyd  of  lead  in  water  with  any  ordinary-  fat 
or  oil,  the  lead  unites  with  the  fatty  acids,  and  forms 
a  solid  comjiound,  while  the  glycerin  dissolves  in  the 
water.  The  solution  contains  a  considerable  portion 
of  lead,  wliich  may  lie  separated  by  passing  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  tlirough  it,  and  tiltering ;  the  solution 
is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
the  evaporation  is  completed  in  vacuo,  in  the  presence 
of  sulpliuric  acid,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  ! 

The  uncrystallizable  inodorous  syrup  thus  obtained  I 
has  a  sweet  taste,  and  was  hence  termed  by  Schcele, 
who  discovered  it  in  1789,  the  .lurtt  prinri/ilc  of  oih. 
or  glycerin,  from  )  ?.rM'f,  sweet ;  but  it  was  not  until ! 


Chevreul  undertook  the  investigation  of  fatty  sub- 
stances in  general  that  the  true  chemical  relations  of 
this  body  were  understood. — E.  B. 

Gobelin  Tapestry.  Tapestry,  so  called  from 
a  noted  house  in  I'ari.s,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marcel ; 
formerly  possessed  by  famous  wool-d3-erH,  whereof  the 
chief,  called  Giles  Gobelin,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Fran(as  I.,  is  said  to  have  found  the  secret  of  dyeing 
scarlet,  which  was  from  him  <-alled  the  scarlet  of  the 
Gobelins;  the  house  and  rivtr  tiiat  run.s  by  it  also 
took  the  same  name.  This  house  was  purchased  by 
Louis  XIV.,  for  a  manufactor}-  of  all  manner  of  curi- 
ous works  for  adorning  the  royal  palaces,  under  the 
direction  of  Monsieur  Colbert,  especially  tapestrj' ;  de- 
signs for  which  were  drawn  by  the  celebrated  Le 
Brun,  by  appointment  of  the  king,  a.  i>.  16GC. — Du 
Frtsnoy. 

Gold  (Ger.  Gold ;  Du.  Goud ;  Da.  and  Sw.  Gold; 
Fr.  Or;  It.  and  Sp.  Oro ;  Port.  Giro,  Ouro ;  Rus. 
Soloto ;  Pol.  Zloto ;  Lat.  Aurum ;  Arab.  Tibr  and 
Zeheb ;  Sans.  Swarna  ;  Malay  Mas),  the  most  precious 
of  all  the  metals,  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the 
earliest  antiquity.  It  is  of  an  orange  red,  or  reddish 
yellow  color,  and  has  no  perceptible  taste  or  smell.  Its 
lustre  is  considerable,  yielding  only  to  that  of  platinum, 
steel,  silver,  and  mercury.  It  is  rather  softer  than 
silver.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10  3.  No  other  sub- 
stance is  equal  to  it  in  ductility  and  malleability.  It 
may  be  beaten  out  into  leaves  so  thin  that  one  grain 
of  gold  will  cover  o&f-  square  inches.  These  leaves 
are  only  1-282000  of  an  inch  thick.  But  the  gold  leaf 
with  which  silver  wire  is  covered  has  only  l-12th 
of  that  thickness.  An  ounce  of  gold  upon  silver  is 
capable  of  being  extended  more  than  1300  miles  in 
length.  Its  tenacitj'  is  considerable,  though  in  this 
respect  it  yields  to  iron,  copper,  platinum,  and  sil%"er. 
From  the  experiments  of  Seckingen,  it  appears  that  a 
gold  wire  0"078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  weight  of  150-07  lbs.  avoirdupois  without 
breaking.  It  melts  at  32^  of  Wedgwoods  pyrometer. 
When  melted,  it  assumes  a  bright  bluish  green  color. 
It  expands  in  the  act  of  fusion,  and  consequently  con- 
tracts while  becoming  solid  more  than  most  metals  ;  a 
circumstance  which  renders  it  less  proper  for  casting 
in  molds. — Thomson's  Chemistry. 

Gold  is,  next  to  iron,  the  most  widely-diffused  metal 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  occurs  in  granite,  the 
oldest  rock  known  to  us,  and  in  all  the  rocks  derived 
from  it ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  vein-stones  which  tra- 
verse other  geological  formations.  From  other  metals 
it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  reddish-yellow  color, 
and  from  metallic  compounds  of  a  similar  tint  by  its 
high  specific  gravity,  which  varies  from  19'2  when  it  is 
fused,  to  19'4  or  19.5  when  it  is  hammered.  Its  chemical 
equivalent  on  the  hydrogen  scale  is  generally  taken 
as  98'5,  but  some  prefer  to  double  this  and  make  its 
atomic  weight  197.  Its  symbol  is  Au,  from  the  Latin 
Aunim.  Unlike  the  great  majority  of  the  metals,  it 
does  not  rust,  /.  e.,  oxydize  in  the  air.  neither  does  it, 
if  pure,  tarnish  by  exposure.  In  this  respect,  it  con- 
tra.<ts  strikingly  with  silver,  which,  though  indifferent 
to  the  rusting  action  of  oxygen,  is  rapidly  blackened 
by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  Ex- 
posed gilding  tarnishes,  but  only  because  it  is  alloyed 
with  silver  and  copper,  on  which  this  prejudicial  gas 
can  act. 

Gold  is  readily  crj-stallizable,  and  always  assumes 
one  or  other  of  the  symmetrical  shajies.  such  as  the 
cube,  or  regular  octahedron,  which  ch;iracterizes  the 
simplest  crk-stallographic  system.  It  is  softer  than 
silver,  and  nearly  as  soft  as  lead,  so  that  in  tenacity  it 
is  inferior  to  copper,  silver,  iron,  and  platinum,  and  a 
wire  1-lOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  support,  with- 
out breaking,  only  191  lbs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  most  ductile  and  malleable  of  the  met^Us.  One 
grain  can  be  hammered  into  loaves  sufficient  to  cover 
oGJ  squ.orc  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  gold-leaf 
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wUl  not  then  exceed  1-282000  of  an  inch.  When  of 
this  temper  it  is  transparent,  and  transmits  a  faint  but 
beautiful  bluish-green  light.  Gold  melts  at  a  high 
white  heat,  and  remains  unchanged  in  the  hottest  fur- 
naces. In  the  focus  of  a  lens,  however,  it  is  vaporized 
by  the  sun's  raj's ;  and  the  oxyhj-drogen  l)low-pipe  or 
a  large  voltaic  batterj'  can  also  develop  heat  sufficient 
to  volatilize  it.  It  contracts  in  the  act  of  solidifj'ing 
from  a  state  of  fusion,  and  can  not,  in  consequence,  be 
made  to  receive  sharp  impressions  bj^  casting  it  in 
molds.  Coins,  accordingly,  and  plate  are  stamped  or 
embossed,  and  afterward  ebased  and  carved,  if  neces- 
sarj',  by  cutting  tools. 

Gold  does  not  dissolve  in  any  of  the  ordinary  acids, 
such  as  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic, 
but  a  rare  acid,  the  selenic,  can  dissolve  it.  Its  best 
solvent  is  a  mixture  of  hA'drochloric  acid,  with  some 
oxydizing  agent  like  nitric  acid  or  oxyd  of  manganese, 
which  causes  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  part  with  its 
chlorine.  If  the  gold  be  in  leaf,  chlorine  at  once 
unites  with  it,  and  the  resulting  chlorid  is  readilj' 
soluble  in  water.  Bromine  acts  in  the  same  way  on 
the  metal ;  and  it  may  also  be  dissolved  by  boiling  it 
with  sulphur,  potash,  and  water.  The  older  chemists 
speculated  on  the  possibilitj'^  of  Moses  having  dissolved 
the  golden  calf  of  the  Israelites  in  this  way.  Gold  is 
also  soluble  in  mercur}',  and  advantage  is  largely  taken 
of  this  propertj'  of  quicksilver  to  dissolve  the  precious 
metal  from  its  ores.  The  gold-amalgam  resulting  from 
the  union  of  the  metals  is  also  extensively  employed 
in  gilding.  The  most  important  chemical  compounds 
of  gold  are  the  following,  in  referring  to  which  the 
equivalent  of  gold  is  taken  as  98'0. 

The  chlorids  are  two  in  number.  The  sesqui- 
chlorid,  Au.jCls,  is  prepared  in  the  mode  above  men- 
tioned. It  forms  orange-red  crj-stals,  but  in  aqueous 
solution  appears  j'ellow.  It  is  verj'  easih'  decomposed 
by  heat,  light,  organic  substances,  and  all  deoxycUzing 
or  reducing  agents.  A  solution  of  this  salt  in  sul- 
phuric ether  is  sometimes  used  for  gilding  steel.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  emploj'ed  in  photography,  and 
from  it  nearly  all  the  other  useful  preparations  of  gold 
are  made.  When  this  salt  is  heated  cautiously  to 
about  392°  Fahr.,  it  loses  two  thirds  of  its  chlorine, 
and  becomes  the  sub-chlorid  AuoCl. 

The  oxyds  correspond  to  the  chlorids,  and  are  ob- 
tained from  them.  The  only  important  one  is  the 
sesquioxyd  AU2O3,  prepared  bj'  precipitating  the  cor- 
responding chlorid  by  magnesia,  and  washing  the 
precipitate  with  nitric  acid  and  water.  This  oxA'd  is 
of  a  yellow  or  brown  color,  and  by  solution  in  potash, 
in  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  sulphite  of  soda,  forms  a 
liquid  which  is  used  in  gilding.  A  solution  of  the 
oxyd  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  emploj'ed  to  pro- 
tect and  make  more  visible  daguerreotype  portraits 
on  silver.     The  sulphurets  of  gold  are  not  important. 

Gold  is  readily  identified  by  chemical  tests.  When 
its  color  and  specific  gravity  can  not  be  appealed  to  as 
hieans  of  identification,  its  behavior  with  the  stronger 
liquor  re-agents  is  had  recourse  to.  It  resists  the 
solvent  action  of  the  most  powerful  acids  or  alkalies 
taken  singly,  but  at  once  dissolves  in  arpia  regia  (a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids),  or  in  any 
similar  liquid  containing  free  chlorine.  The  resulting 
solution  is  tested — 1.  By  adding  to  it  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron.  This  causes  the' gold  to  sepa- 
rate in  the  condition  of  a  very  iine  powder,  which  re- 
mains for  lionrs  suspended  in  the  liquid,  although  it 
is  more  than  nineteen  times  heavier  than  watar.  The 
finely-divided  metal  appears  brown  by  reflected,  and 
bluish-green  by  transmitted  light,  and  if  dried  and 
ruljbed  by  any  smooth  solid,  ac(iuircs  the  characteristic 
color  and  lustre  of  the  metal  in  mass.  2.  By  neutral- 
izing the  solution  with  carbonate  of  potass  or  soda,  and 
boiling  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  when  the  gold  sep- 
arates in  liighly  characteristic  splendent  flakes.  3.  By 
adding  to  the  solution  diluted,  a  few  drops  of  solution 


of  protochlorid  of  tin,  when  a  rich  purple  precipitate 
falls.  Verj-  minute  traces  of  gold  may  be  discovered 
in  this  way.  The  precipitate,  which  has  gone  for  cen- 
turies bj'  the  name  of  Purple  of  Cassius,  appears  to  be 
a  compound  of  oxj-d  of  gold  and  oxyd  of  tin  (AU2O, 
SusO^).  It  is  used  to  stain  glass  ruby-red,  and  to  give 
to  porcelain  and  enamel  a  rose-pink,  crunson,  and  pur- 
ple color. 

Gold  is  found  only  in  the  metallic  state,  sometimes 
crj'stallized  in  the  cube,  and  its  derivative  forms.  It 
occurs  also  in  threads  of  various  sizes,  twisted  and  in- 
terlaced into  a  chain  of  minute  octahedral  crystals  ;  as 
also  in  spangles  or  roundish  grains,  which,  when  of  a 
certain  magnitude,  are  called  jsepitos.  The  small  grains 
are  not  fragments  broken  from  a  greater  mass ;  but 
thej^  show,  by  their  flattened  ovoid  shape  and  their 
rounded  outlines,  that  this  is  their  original  state.  The 
specific  gravit}-  of  native  gold  varies  from  13"3  to  17'7. 
Humboldt  states  that  the  largest  pej)i(a  known  was 
one  found  in  Peru  weighing  about  12  kilogrammes 
(26|  lbs.  avoirdupois) ;  but  masses  have  been  quoted 
in  the  province  of  Quito  which  weighed  nearlj'  four 
times  as  much.  Another  ore  of  gold  is  the  alloy  with 
silver,  or  argental  gold,  the  electrum  of  Pliny,  so  called 
from  its  amber  shade.  It  seems  to  be  a  definite  com- 
poimd,  containing  in  100  parts,  64  of  gold  and  3G  of 
silver.  The  mineral  formations  in  which  this  metal 
occui's  are  the  crystalline  primitive  rocks,  the  compact 
transition  rocks,  the  trachj-tic  and  trap  rocks,  and  al- 
luvial grounds.  It  never  predominates  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  constitute  veins  by  itself.  It  is  either  dis- 
seminated, and  as  it  were  impasted  in  stony  masses,  or 
spread  out  in  thin  plates,  or  grains  on  the  surface ;  or, 
lastly,  planted  in  their  cavities,  under  the  shape  of 
filaments  or  crji^staliized  twigs.  The  minerals  com- 
posing the  veins  are  either  quartz,  calc.  spar,  or  sul- 
phate of  baryta.  The  ores  that  accompany  the  gold 
in  these  veins  are  chieflj'  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites, 
galena,  blende,  and  mispickel  (arsenical  pyrites). 

In  the  ores  called  auriferous  pyrites,  this  metal  oc- 
curs either  in  a  visible  or  invisible  form ;  and  though 
invisible  in  the  fresh  pyrites,  becomes  visible  by  its 
decomposition ;  as  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  iron  allows 
the  native  gold  paiticles  to  shine  forth  on  their  reddish- 
brown  ground,  even  when  the  precious  metal  may  con- 
stitute only  the  five  millionth  part  of  its  weight,  as 
at  Rammelsberg,  in  the  Hartz.  In  that  state  it  has 
been  extracted  with  profit ;  most  frequently  by  amal- 
gamation with  mercury,  proving  that  the  gold  was  in 
the  native  state,  and  not  in  that  of  a  sulphuret. 

Gold  exists  among  the  primitive  strata,  disseminated 
in  small  grains,  spangles,  and  crj-stals.  Brazil  affords 
a  remarkable  example  of  this  species  of  gold  mine. 
Beds  of  granular  quartz,  or  micaceous  specular  iron, 
in  the  Sierra  of  Cociies,  12  leagues  bej"ond  Villa  Kica, 
which  form  a  portion  of  a  mica-slate  district,  include  a 
great  quantity  of  native  gold  in  spangles,  which  in  this 
ferruginous  rock  replace  mica.  Gold  has  never  been 
oliserved  in  any  secondarj'  formation,  but  pretty  abund- 
antly in  its  true  and  primary  locality  among  the  trap- 
rocks  of  igneous  origin  ;  implanted  on  the  sides  of  the 
fissures,  or  disseminated  in  the  veins. 

The  auriferous  ores  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
composed  of  telluruim,  silver  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of 
silver,  and  native  gold,  lie  in  masses  or  powerful  veins 
in  a  rock  of  trachj-te,  or  in  a  decomposed  feldspar  sub- 
ordinate to  it.  Such  is  the  locality  of  the  gold  ore  of 
Kiinigsberg,  of  Telkebanj'a,  between  Eperies  and  To- 
kay, in  llungar}',  and  probably  tliat  of  the  gold  ores 
of  Kapnick,  Felsobanj-a,  etc.,  in  Transylvania;  an  ar- 
rangement nearly  the  same  with  what  occurs  in  equa- 
torial America.  Tlic  auriferous  veins  of  Guanaxuato, 
of  Keal  del  Monte,  and  of  Villalpando,  are  similar  to 
those  of  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  as  to  magnitude,  rel- 
ative position,  the  nature  of  the  ores  they  include,  and 
of  the  rocks  they  traverse.  These  districts  have  im- 
pressed all  mineralogists  with  the  evidence   of  the 
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action  of  volcanic  fire.  Breislak  and  Hacquet  have  | 
described  the  j^old  mines  of  Transylvania  as  situated  in 
the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  It  Is  certain  tliat  the 
trachytes,  wliicli  form  the  principal  portions  of  tiie 
rocks  indudinf^  K'^hl,  are  now  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  of  igneous  or  volcanic  origin.  It  would 
seem,  however,  tliat  the  primary  source  of  tlie  gold  in 
not  in  these  rocks,  Ijut  ratlicr  in  tlic  sienites  and 
greonstr)ne  porpliyries  l)clow  them,  which  in  Hungary- 
and  Transj'lvania  are  rich  in  great  auriferous  deposits  ; 
for  gold  lias  never  been  found  in  the  trachj'te  of  the 
Euganean  Mountains,  of  the  mountains  of  the  Vicen- 
tin,  of  those  of  Auvergne ;  all  of  wliich  are  superposed 
upon  granite  roclis,  barren  in  metal. 

Finally ;  if  it  lie  true  tliat  the  ancients  worked  mines 
of  gold  in  the  island  of  Iscliia,  it  would  be  anotlier  ex- 
ample, and  a  very  reniarkal)le  one,  of  the  presence  of 
this  metal  in  trachytes  of  an  origin  evident!}'  volcanic. 

Gold  is,  however,  much  more  common  in  the  allu- 
vial grounds  tiian  among  the  primitive  and  pyrogenous 
rocks  just  described.  It  is  found  disseminated  under 
the  form  of  spangles,  in  the  silicious,  argillaceous,  and 
ferruginous  sands  of  certain  plains  and  rivers,  especiallj' 
in  their  re-entering  angles,  at  tlie  season  of  low  water, 
and  after  storms  and  temporary  floods.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  gold  found  in  tlie  beds  of  rivers  had 
been  torn  out  by  the  waters  from  the  veins  and  primi- 
tives rocks,  which  they  traverse.  Some  have  even 
searched,  but  in  vain,  at  the  source  of  auriferous 
streams,  for  the  native  bed  of  this  precious  metal. 
The  gold  in  them  belongs,  however,  to  the  grounds 
washed  by  the  waters  as  tliey  glide  along.  This  opin- 
ion, suggested  at  first  by  Delius,  and  supported  bj-  De- 
born,  Guettard,  Kobitant,  Balbo,  etc.,  is  founded  upon 
just  observations.  1.  Tlie  soil  of  these  jjlaiiis  contains 
frequent!}',  at  a  certain  depth,  and  in  several  spots, 
spangles  of  gold  separable  by  washing.  2.  Tlie  beds 
of  the  auriferous  rivers  and  streamlets  contain  more 
gold  after  storms  of  rain  upon  the  plains  than  in  any 
other  circumstances,  o.  It  happens  almost  always 
that  gold  is  found  among  the  sands  of  rivers  only  in  a 
very  circumscribed  space  ;  on  ascending  these  rivers, 
their  sands  cease  to  allbrd  gold  ;  though,  did  this  metal 
come  from  the  rocks  above,  it  should  l)e  found  more 
abundantly  near  the  source  of  the  rivers.  Thus  it  is 
known  that  tlie  Oreo  contains  no  gold,  except  from 
the  Pont  to  its  junction  with  the  Po.  The  Ticino  af- 
fords gold  only  below  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and,  con- 
sequently, far  from  the  primitive  mountains,  after 
traversing  a  lake,  where  its  course  is  slackened,  and 
into  whicli  whatsoever  it  carried  down  from  these 
mountains  must  have  been  deposited.  The  Rhine 
gives  more  gold  near  Strasburg  than  near  Basle, 
though  the  latter  l)e  much  closer  to  tlie  nioiuitains. 
The  sands  of  the  Danube  do  not  contain  a  grain  of 
gold,  while  this  river  runs  in  a  mountainous  region  ; 
that  is,  from  the  frontiers  of  tlie  bishopric  of  Passau 
to  EfFerding ;  but  its  sands  become  auriferous  in  the 
plains  lielow.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  tlie  Ems ; 
tlie  sands  of  the  upper  ])ortion  of  this  river,  as  it  flows 
among  the  mountains  of  Styria,  include  no  gold  ;  but 
from  its  entrance  into  the  jdain  at  Stayer  till  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Danube  its  sands  become  auriferous, 
and  are  even  rich  enough  to  be  washed  with  profit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  auriferous  sands  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  black  or  red,  and  con- 
sequently ferruginous ;  a  remarkable  circunistance  in 
the  geological  position  of  alluvial  gold.  M.  Napoine 
supposes  that  the  gold  of  these  ferruginous  grounds  is 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  auriferous  jn-rites.  The 
auriferous  sand  occurring  in  Hungary  almost  always 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  beds  of  lit/ni/t:<,  and  the  pet« 
rifled  wood,  covered  with  gold  grains,  found  buried  at  a 
depth  of  r>5  yards  in  clay,  in  the  mine  of  Vorospatak, 
near  Abral)anya,  in  Transylvania,  might  loail  us  to 
presume  that  the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  the  aurif- 
erous allu>'ia  is  not  remote  from  that  of  the  lignites. 


The  same  association  of  gold  ore  and  fossil  wood  occurs 
in  South  America,  at  Moco.  Near  the  village  of 
Lloro  have  been  discovered,  at  the  depth  of  20  f'-et, 
large  trunks  of  petrified  trees,  surrounded  with  frag- 
ments of  trafi-rocks,  interspersed  with  spangle^  of 
gold  and  platinum.  But  the  alluvial  soil  affords  like- 
wise all  the  characters  of  the  basaltic  rocks  ;  thus,  in 
France,  the  Ce/.e  and  the  Gardon,  auriferous  rivers, 
where  they  afford  most  gold,  flow  over  ground  appar- 
ently derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  traj)  rocks, 
which  occur  in  silu  higher  up  the  country.  This  fact 
had  struck  Ueaumur  ;  and  this  celebrated  observer  had 
remarked  that  the  sand  which  more  immediately  ac- 
companies the  gold  spangles  in  most  rivers,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  lilione  and  the  Uhinc,  is  composed, 
like  tliat  of  Ceylon  and  I-^xpailly,  of  black  proto.xyd 
of  iron  and  small  grains  of  rubies,  corindon,  hyacinth, 
etc.  Titanium  has  been  observed  more  recently.  It 
has,  lastly,  been  remarked  that  the  gold  of  alluvial 
formations  is  purer  than  that  extracted  from  rocks. 

Principal  Gold  Mines. — Spain  anciently  possessed 
mines  of  gold  in  regular  veins,  especially  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Asturias  ;  but  the  richness  of  the  American 
mines  had  made  them  to  be  neglected.  The  Tagus, 
and  some  other  streams  of  that  countr}',  were  said  to 
roll  over  golden  sands.  France  contains  no  workable 
gold  mines ;  but  it  presents  in  several  of  its  rivers  au- 
riferous sands.  There  are  some  gold  mines  in  Pied- 
mont ;  particularly  the  veins  of  auriferous  pyrites  of 
Macugnagna,  at  the  foot  of  ilonte  Kosa.  lying  in  a 
mountain  of  gneiss  ;  and  although  they  do  not  con- 
tain 10  or  11  grains  of  gold  in  a  cwt.,  they  have 
long  defrayed  the  expense  of  working  them.  On  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  the  Simplon 
and  Monte  Rosa  to  the  Valley  of  Aoste,  several  aurife- 
rous districts  and  rivers  occur.  Such  are  the  torrent 
Evenson,  which  has  afforded  much  gold  by  washing  ; 
the  Oreo,  in  its  passage  from  the  Pont  to  the  Po  ;  the 
reddish  grounds  over  which  this  little  river  runs  for 
several  miles,  and  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chivasso,  contain  gold  spangles  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. 

Ireland. — In  the  county  of  "Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  a 
quartzose  and  ferruginous  sand  was  discovered  not 
long  ago,  containing  many  particles  of  gold,  with  pep- 
iias  or  solid  pieces,  one  of  which  weighed  22  ounces. 
No  less  than  1000  ounces  of  gold  were  collected. 

Su-ilzcrland. — There  are  auriferous  sands  in  some 
rivers  of  Switzerland,  as  the  Reuss  and  the  Aar.  In 
Germany  no  mine  of  gold  is  worked,  except  in  the 
territory  of  Salzburg,  amid  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  separates  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia. 

Hungary. — The  mines  of  Ilungar}-  and  Transylva- 
nia are  the  only  gold  mines  of  any  importance  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  position,  the 
peculiar  metals  that  accompany  them,  and  the  prod- 
uct, estimated  at  about  1,4,W  pounds  avoirdupois 
annually.  The  principal  ones  are  in  Ilungar}-.  1. 
Those  of  Konigsbcrg.  The  native  gold  is  dissemi- 
nated in  ores  of  sulphuret  of  silver,  which  occur  in 
small  masses  and  in  veins  in  a  decomposing  feldspar 
rock,  amid  conglomerate  of  pumice,  constituting  a 
portion  of  the  trachytic  formation.  2.  Those  of  Bor- 
son,  Schmeitz.  And,  3.  Of  Felsobany ;  ores  als<i  of 
auriferous  sulphuret  of  silver,  occur  in  veins  of  sienitc 
and  greenstone  poqihyry.  4.  Those  of  Telkebanya.  to 
the  south  of  Kaschau,  are  in  a  dejwsit  of  auriferous 
pyrites  amid  trap  rocks  of  the  most  recent  formation. 
In  Transylvania  the  gold  mines  occur  in  veins  often  of 
great  magnitude,  six,  eight,  and  sometimes  forty  yiuxis 
thick.  These  veins  have  no  side  plates  or  wall  stones, 
but  abut  without  intermediate  gangues  at  the  primi- 
tive rock.  They  consist  of  carious  quartz,  ferriferous 
limestone,  heavy  sjiar,  fluor  spar,  and  sulphuret  of 
silver.  The  mine  of  Kapnik  deserves  notice,  where 
the  gold  is  associated  with  orpiment.  and  that  of 
Vorosp;itak  in  granite  rocks ;  those  of  Olfenbanya, 
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Zalatna,  and  Nagy-Ag,  ivhere  it  is  associated  with 
tellurium.  The  last  is  in  a  sienitic  rock  on  the  limits 
of  the  trachyte. 

Northern  Europe. — In  Sweden,  the  mine  of  Edelfors 
in  Smoland,  niaj-  be  mentioned,  where  the  gold  occurs 
native  and  in  auriferous  pyrites ;  the  veins  are  a 
brown  quartz,  in  a  mountain  of  foliated  homstone. 
In  Siberia,  native  gold  occurs  in  a  homstone  at 
Schlangenberg  or  Zmeof,  and  at  Zemeino-garsk  in  the 
Altai  ^Mountains,  accompanied  with  many  other  ores. 

Paissia.—Th^  gold  mine  of  Berezof  in  the  Oural 
Mountains  has  been  long  known,  consisting  ot 2iartialhj 
decomposed  auriferous  pyrites,  disseminated  in  a  vein 
of  greasy  quartz.  About  1820,  a  vers'  rich  deposit 
of  native  gold  was  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Oural  Mountains,  disseminated  at  some  vards' 
depth  in  an  argillaceous  loam,  and  accompanied  with 
the  debris  of  rocks  which  usually  compose  the  aurife- 
rous alluvial  soils,  as  greenstone,  serpentine,  protoxvd 
of  iron,  corundum,  etc.  The  rivers  of  this  district 
possess  auriferous  sands.  The  product  of  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Oural,  in  1845,  was  11,808  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, and  in  1846,.  11, .327  pounds  ;  that  of  Siberia,  in 
1845,  37,576  pounds,  and  in  1846,  48,86.3  pounds.  In 
these  accounts  the  pood  has  been  reckoned  at  36  lbs. 
It  is  believed  that  in  1847  and  1849  the  yield  was  still 
larger,  but  it  must  since  have  materially  fallen  off,  as 
it  is  stated  in  Ermcm's  Archives  that  the  yield  in  1851 
will  not  exceed  20,000  pounds  troy. 

In  Asia,  and  especially  in  its  southern  districts, 
there  are  man}-  mines,  streams,  rivers,  and  wastes, 
which  contain  this  metal.  The  Pactolus,  a  small 
river  of  Lydia,  rolled  over  such  golden  sands  that  it 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  origin  of  the  wealth  of 
Croesus.  But  these  deposits  are  now  poor  and  for- 
gotten. Japan,  Formosa,  Cej'lon,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  are  rich  in  gold  mines.  Those  of 
Borneo  are  worked  by  the  Chinese  in  an  alluvial 
soil  on  the  western  coast,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  vol- 
canic mountains.  Little  or  no  gold  comes  into  Eu- 
rope from  A.sia,  because  its  servile  inhabitants  place 
their  fortune  in  treasure,  and  love  to  hoard  up  that 
precious  metal.  Numerous  gold  mines  occur  on  the 
two  slopes  of  the  chain  of  the  Cailas  Mountains  in  the 
Oundes,  a  province  of  Little  Thibet.  The  gold  lies  in 
quartz  veins  which  traverse  a  verj-  crumbling,  reddish 
granite. 

Africa  was,  with  Spain,  the  source  of  the  greater 
portion  of  gold  possessed  by  the  ancients.  The  gold 
which  Africa  still  brings  into  the  market  is  always  in 
dust,  showing  that  the  metal  is  obtained  by  washing 
the  alluvial  soils.  None  of  it  is  collected  in  the  north 
of  that  continent ;  three  or  four  districts  on\y  are  re- 
markable for  the  quantity  of  gold  they  produce.  The 
first  mines  are  those  of  Kordofan,  between  Darfour 
and  Abyssinia.  The  negroes  transport  the  gold  in 
quills  of  the  ostrich  or  vulture.  These  mines  seem  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  who  considered 
Ethiopia  to  al)0und  in  gold.  Herodotus  relates  that 
the  king  of  that  country-  exhibited  to  the  embassadors 
of  Cambyses  all  their  prisoners  bound  with  golden 
chains.  The  second  and  chief  exploitation  of  gold 
dust  is  to  the  south  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  in  the 
western  part  of  Africa,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 
to  the  Cape  of  Palms.  The  gold  occurs  in  spangles, 
chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  bed  of 
rivulets,  and  always  in  a  ferruginous  earth.  In  some 
places  the  negroes  dig  wells  in  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
about  40  feet,  unsupported  by  any  props.  They  do 
not  follow  any  vein  ;  nor  do  they  construct  a  gallerj'. 
By  repeated  washings  the}'  separate  the  gold  from  the 
earthy  matters.  The  same  district  furnishes  also  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  carried  to  Morocco,  Fez,  and 
Algiers,  by  the  caravans  which  go  from  Timbuctoo  on 
the  Niger,  across  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  The  gold 
which  arrives  by  Sennaar  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria 


comes  from  the  same  quarter.  From  Mungo  Park's 
description,  it  appears  that  the  gold  spangles  are 
found  usually  in  a  ferruginous  small  gravel,  buried 
under  rolled  pebbles.  The  third  spot  in  Africa  where 
gold  is  collected  is  on  the  south-east  coast,  between 
the  25th  and  the  22d  degree  of  south  latitude,  opposite 
to  Madagascar,  in  the  country  of  Sofala.  Some  per- 
sons think  that  this  was  the  kingdom  of  Ophir  whence 
Solomon  obtained  his  gold. 

There  is  little-gold  in  the  northern  part  of  America. 
In  1810,  a  mass  of  alluvial  gold,  weighing  28  pounds, 
was  found  in  the  graA-el  pits  of  the  creeks  of  Rockhole, 
district  of  Lebanon,  in  North  Carolina.' 

South  America. — Previously  to  the  important  dis- 
coveries in  California,  Brazil,  Choco,  and  Chili,  were 
the  regions  which  furnished  most  gold.  The  only 
contributor  of  Chilian  objects  to  the  great  exhibition 
was  one  who  forwarded  a  lump  of  gold  ore  weighing  3 
cwt.,  which  was  brought  up  from  a  deep  mine  on  the 
back  of  a  miner,  from  a  depth  of  45  yards  beneath  the 
surface. 

The  gold  of  Mexico  is  in  a  great  measure  contained 
in  the  argentiferous  veins,  so  numerous  in  that  coun- 
try', whose  principal  localities  are  mentioned  under  the 
article  Silvkr.  The  silver  of  the  argentiferous  ores 
of  Guanaxuato  contains  one  360th  of  its  weight  of 
gold  ;  the  annual  product  of  the  mines  being  valued  at 
from  2,640  to  3,300  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Oaxaco  contains  the  only  auriferous  veins  exploited 
as  gold  mines  in  Mexico  ;  they  traverse  the  rocks  of 
gneiss  and  mica  slate. 

All  the  rivers  of  the  province  of  Caracas,  to  ten  de- 
grees north  of  the  line,  flow  over  golden  sands. 

Peru  is  not  rich  in  gold  ores.  In  the  provinces  of 
Huailas  and  Pataz,  this  metal  is  mined  in  veins  of 
greasy  quartz,  variegated  with  red,  ferruginous  spots, 
which  traverse  primitive  rocks.  The  mines  called 
p)acos  de  oro,  consist  of  ores  of  iron  and  copper  oxyds, 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  gold. 

All  the  gold  furnished  by  New  Grenada  (New  Co- 
lumbia) is  the  product  of  washings  established  in  allu- 
vial grounds.  The  gold  exists  in  spangles  and  in 
grains,  disseminated  among  fragments  of  greenstone 
and  porphyrj'.  At  Choco,  along  with  the  gold  and 
platinum,  hj-acinths,  zircons,  and  titanium  occur. 
There  has  been  found,  as  already  stated,  in  the  aurif- 
erous localities,  large  trunks  of  petrified  trees.  The 
gold  of  Antioquia  is  20  carats  fine,  that  of  Choco,  21 ; 
and  the  largest  lump  or  pepita  of  gold  weighed  about 
27i  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  gold  of  Chili  also  occurs 
in  alluvial  formations.  Brazil  does  not  contain  any  gold 
mine,  properly  so  called  ;  for  the  veins  containing  the 
metal  are  seldom  worked.  It  is  in  the  sands  of  the 
Mandi,  a  branch  of  the  Eio  Dolce,  at  Catapreta,  that 
the  auriferous  ferruginous  sands  were  first  discov- 
ered in  1682.  Since  then  they  have  been  found 
almost  everywhere  at  the  foot  of  the  immense  cliain 
of  mountains,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
coast,  from  the  5th  degree  south  to  the  30th.  It  is 
particularly  near  Villa  Rica,  in  the  environs  of  the 
village  Cocaes,  that  the  numerous  washings  for  gold 
are  established.  The  pepitas  occur  in  different  forms, 
often  adhering  to  micaceous  specular  iron.  But  in 
the  province  of  Minas  Geriies,  the  gold  occurs  also  in 
veins,  in  beds,  and  in  grains,  disseminated  among  the 
alluvial  loams.  It  has  been  estimated  in  annual  prod- 
uct, hy  several  authors,  at  about  2800  pounds  avoir- 
dupois of  fine  metal.  We  thus  see  that  almost  all  the 
gold  brought  into  tlie  market  comes  from  alluvial 
lands,  and  is  extracted  by  washing.  Tlie  gold  coin 
of  the  ancients  was  made  chiefly  out  of  alluvial  gold, 
for  in  those  early  times  the  metallurgic  arts  were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  them  to  purify  it.  The 
gold  dust  from  Bambouk,  in  Africa,  is  of  22J  carats 
fine,  and  some  from  Morocco  is  even  23.  The  gold  of 
Giron,  in  New  Grenada,  is  of  23f  carats — being  the 
purest  from  America.  "  For  those  who  traffic  in  gold," 
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says  Humboldt,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  place  where 
the  metal  has  been  collected,  to  know  its  title." 

Importations  of  Maxitfactuees  of  Gold  and  Siltzk 
INTO  THE  United  States,  foe  tub  Yeae  ending  Jcne 
30th,  1S56. 


WMKKCB   niPOBTmD. 


EpBO-  I 

letii.  Gold 

lace,   I  and 

win^,  silver 

tanseU,  leaf, 
et<!. 


Jewelry, 
real  or 
Imita- 
tioiu  of. 


Hamburg 

Bremen 

Holland 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Canada 

France  on  Atlan. 
Franco  on  Medit 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Austria 

Ilaytl 

New  Granada. .. 

China 

Total 


Dalian. 'Dollani.l 

1,203       232; 

13,075  10,5971 


22,186 
lV,820 


54,784 


624 
'4!^945 


Dollare. 

1,5T9 

89,140 

228 

59 

281,848 

70 

602 

198,490 

29 

169 

1,711 


Dollara. 
"i44 

2,938 

'2',i51 


4      1,756     1,907 
.  I        504    .... 


16,402' 475,6851    7,268 


Afano- 
factores 
of,  not 
•peel- 
fled. 


Dollar!.  DoUam. 

56,      277 

50,433    4,260 

23         41 

80 

119,982  47,968 

25 

20 

21,620 

"264 
867 

"'i4 

729 

2,188 


198,211 

""5 
1,854 
2,571 

"4k 

877 


863,955 


77,748 


New    Gold  —  Nine   Years    1849-1856.      Production    in 

California,  Victoria,  and  New  Soutu  Wales. 

Production  of  Gold  in  Victoria. 


Year.. 

Ounces  Troy. 

Asi-ertnined 
Exports. 

./HUi'^^f  in  1       Value  of 
add.t..jn  of  10     Total  Produce, 
per  cent.       i 

1861 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
Total 

126,000 
1,750,000 
2,475,000 
2,360,000 
3,230,000 
3,613,000 

£440,000 
6,Vio,m> 
8.664,000 
8,255,000 
11,303,  OfK) 
12,643,000 

£44,000 
613.000 
866,000 
825,000 
1,130,000 
1,264,000 

£484,000 
6.74%O0o 
9,.'i;5(),Oi)0 
9.0S0.(H)0 
12,433,000 
13,907,000 

13,654,000  1     47,440,000 

4,742,000 

52,ls2,000  1 

PEODnoTioN  OF  Gold  in  New  South  "Wales. 


Year«. 

Ounces  Troy. 

Ascertained 
Exports. 

Mar^nal 

addition  of  10 

per   cent. 

Value  of 
Total  Produce. 

1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 
1355 
1856 
Total 

134,000 

023,000 

1,509,000 

220,000 

59,000 

29,000 

£468,000 

8,600,000 

1,781,000 

778,000 

210,000 

100,000 

£47,fK)0 

860,000 

178,000 

77,000 

21,000 

10,000 

£515,(K)0 

3,960,(XM) 

1,959,000 

660,000 

231,000 

110,000 

1,979,000        £6,932,000  |    £693,000 

£7,625,000     ; 

Production  of  Gold  in  California. 


Years. 


1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1856 
1856 
ToUl 


Ounces  Troy. 


Ascertained 
Exports. 


460,000 
1,430,000 
2,357,000 
8,348,000 
8,571,000 
4,029,000 
8,880,000 
4,000,000 


Marginal 

addition  of  10  ; 

per  cent. 


£l,612,0iX) 
5,000,000 
8.250,000 
11,700,000 
12,500,000 
14,100,000 
18,400,000 
14,000,0<10 


,       £161,000 

500,(KlO 

825,000 

1,170,000 

1.250,000 

I       1.410,000 

I       1.340,000 

I       1,400,1  too 


23,020,000  I  £80,562,000  I  £8,066,000 


£1,773,000 
5,500,000 
9,075,000 
12,870,000 
13,750,000 
15,510,000 
14,740,000 
15,400,000 


£88,618,000 


Totals — C.vlifornia  and  Australia  combined. 


Years. 

1 

Ounces  Troy. 

Ascertained 
Exports. 

^1:'r7.ri"^  Tout  Produce. 

1848-9 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 
1865 
1866 
Total 

460,0<R) 
1,430,(W0 
2,617,000 
6,123,000 
6,555,000 
6,607,000 
7,119,000 
7,642,000 

£1,612,000 
.5,000,000 
9,1.58,000 
21,4:»,000 
22,945,000 
23,128,000 
24.918,000 
26,743,000 

£161,000  :    £1,77.3.000 

.500,iKK)  I        .V.500,00<ll 

916,000        10.074.000 1 

2,14:3,000        28,578,(K)0 , 

2,294,000        25,239,000 

2,812,000        2.\440.000 1 

2.491,000  ■     27,4lU,000| 

2,674,000        29,417,000 1 

£13,491,000   £148,425.000  1 

83,563,000   £134,934,000 

Of  the  general  results  .irising  from  the  large  increase 
in  the  production  of  gold  since  1849,  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his 
llistori/  of  Prices  (1857),  says  : 

"  (1.)  That  from  first  to  last  the  whole  of  the  mani- 
fold and  powerful  elTccts  produced  by  the  new  gold  in 
the  countries  of  its  production,  resolve  themselves  into 
economical  changes  springing  in  rapid  succession,  and 
in  an  inlinitude  of  forms,  from  the  expenditure  of 
trebled  or  quadrupled  incomes  obtained  by  the  lalwr- 
Ggg 


era.  And  (2.)  That  hitherto  the  whole  of  the  compli- 
cated processes  by  which  the  new  gold  has  become 
distributed — in  the  first  instance,  among  the  [Kjpulation 
of  the  gold  regions,  and  in  the  second  in.stance,  over 
considerable  portions  of  the  commercial  world — are  to 
be  explained  by  the  application  of  one  simple  principle, 
viz. :  That  the  distribution  has  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
cise proyjortion  in  which  the  extended  demand  for 
commodities,  originally  proceeding  from  the  earliest 
laborers  who  picked  up  the  gold,  lias  graduallv  set  in 
motion  increased  numbers  of  laljorers  and  increased 
amounts  of  capital,  to  supply  the  requirements,  not 
merely  of  the  population  of  the  gold  countries,  bat 
also  more  or  less  of  the  jxjpulation  of  all  the  countries 
producing  raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods  u{X)n 
which  incomes  are  at  present  expended. 

"  Springing  up  around  these  two  general  results, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  subsidiary',  which,  if  we  could 
thoroughly  pursue  them  to  the  end  of  their  course,  we 
should  discover  to  be  tributaries  and  offshoots  of  the 
two  greater  principles. 

"  Foremost  in  this  second  category  are  the  proofs 
and  illustrations  which  meet  us  everA'where,  that  the 
changes  flowing  from  the  gold  discoveries  are  princi- 
pall}-  indebted  for  the  rapidity  of  their  effects  to  the 
single  circumstance,  that  of  all  known  substances 
(silver  in  some  respects  excepted)  gold  is  the  only 
commodity  which  admits  of  being  extracted  from  the 
soil  in  a  perfectly  marketable  state  ;  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  bj-  the  rudest  labor;  and  of  l^ing  at  once 
employed  as  a  universal  instrument  of  purchase  of  in- 
trinsic value.  A  suddenly-increased  supply  of  no 
other  commodity  would  produce  effects  so  decided  and 
rapid,  for  the  simple  reason  that  (say)  a  tenfold  quan- 
tity of  no  other  commodity  could  find  an  instantaneous 
and  impatient  market.  The  Burra-Burra  cop[>er  mine 
in  South  Australia,  for  example,  might  have  become 
ten  times  as  productive  as  it  had  been  previously, 
without  producing  any  effects  more  violent  or  rapid 
than,  first,  an  increase  of  dividend  to  the  shareholders  ; 
and,  gradually,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery and  hardware  in  which  copper  is  the  principal 
metal. 

"  In  the  next  place  the  ri.se  of  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent.,  which  occurred  at  once  in  the  gold  countries 
in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  commodities,  was 
speedily  corrected  by  the  impulse  imparted,  almost  in 
a  single  day,  to  the  resources  available  for  increased 
production  in  those  foreign  countries.  And,  after  the 
first  excitement  had  abated,  the  increased  production 
has  continued  year  by  year,  because  the  effective  de- 
mand, in  the  form  of  new  gold,  has  continued  in  the 
gold  countries,  year  by  year.  But  there  has  Ijeen  this 
most  important  collateral  effect,  viz.,  th.at,  year  by 
year,  the  circle  within  which  the  demand  for  commod- 
ities goes  on  increasing,  is  a  circle  of  rapidly-expand- 
ing area.  Originally,  but  for  a  short  time  only,  it 
included  merely  the  gold  countries ;  it  then  embraced 
those  particular  district? — Lancashire  and  Birmingham 
for  example — l)e.st  able  to  meet  the  most  urgent  de- 
mands for  special  articles ;  it  then  became  extended 
to  the  districts  which  supplied  the  raw  materials  of 
those  articles ;  and  pursuing  the  same  order  of  pro- 
gression, the  area  of  the  increa.sed  demand  for  com- 
mo<lities,  or  what  is  a  l)etter  term,  the  area  within 
which  increased  incomes  are  expended,  is  necessarily 
wider  in  each  succeeding  month.  The  same  general 
reasoning  applies  to  the  process  by  which  the  wages  of 
labor  have  been  reduced  in  the  gold  countries  by 
means  of  immigration. 

"  The  discovert'  of  the  new  gold  was.  in  its  imme- 
diate region,  the  same  thing,  practically,  as  rendering 
lal>or  four  times  as  effective  .is  it  had  l>een  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  commodities  not  merely  possessing 
intrinsic  value,  but  instantly  exchangeable  all  over 
the  world  for  all  other  commodities  possessing  intrin- 
sic value.     The  immigrants  drawn  to  the  gold  coon- 
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tries  by  the  prospects  of  high  wages  and  sudden 
fortune,  transferred,  in  some  specific  proportion,  the 
benefits  of  this  increased  efficacy  of  labor  to  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  they  started ;  and  in  two  modes, 
nameh' :  in  the  first  place,  bj'  establishing  at  once,  as 
was  seen  in  this  country  in  1852-1853,  a  prodigiously- 
increased  price  for  emigrant  vessels,  and  therefore  for 
the  services  of  all  persons  connected  with  ship-build- 
ing ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  leaving  behind  them 
vacancies  which  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  labor  previouslj'  a  burden  in  some  form  to  the 
community,  as  was  also  seen  in  1852  and  1853  by  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  destitute  persons  relieved 
under  the  Poor  Law. 

"  We  seem  to  arrive,  then,  at  a  further  generaliza- 
tion, namely:  (1.)  That  within  the  gold  countries 
the  effects  of  the  discoveries  have  been  to  create,  rap- 
idly and  largely,  accumulations  of  real  wealth  and  real 
resources.  The  adult  population  of  those  countries 
has  been  increased  three  or  four  fold  within  as  manj^ 
3'ears.  The  erection  of  houses,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  the  reclamations  of  waste  lands,  the  construction 
of  railway's,  the  embellishment  of  towns,  the  provision 
of  harbors  and  doclcs,  the  foundation  of  schools  and 
universities,  and,  more  conspicuous  than  all,  the 
establishment  almost  at  a  single  stride  of  an  enormous 
foreign  trade— in  a  few  words,  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  every  enterprise,  and  the  swift  advancement 
of  everj-  art  which  can  render  a  countn,-  opulent  and 
powerful — are  results  which  have  been  nearly  all 
accomplished  in  the  gold  countries,  by  the  exportation 
to  other  countries,  year  bj'  year,  of  the  supplies  of  new 
gold.  (2.)  That  within  those  other  countries  to  which 
the  gold  has  been  sent  in  exchange  for  commodities, 
the  continuous  effective  demand  for  commodities  has 
produced  the  same  effects,  but  in  a  limited  degree, 
which  have  taken  place  in  Australia  and  California. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  the  continuance, 
j-ear  by  year,  of  an  effective  demand  for  commodities, 
has  led  to  improvements  and  extensions  in  the  means 
of  production  ;  has  led  to  accumulations  of  capital  as 
savings  out  of  the  larger  incomes  of  capitalists  and 
laborers ;  and  has  diminished  within  the  country  the 
pressure  of  unemployed  and  destitute  persons. 

"  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  influx  of  the 
£174,000,000  of  gold  since  1848,  has  accomplished  some- 
thing very  different  from,  and  something  verj-  much 
beyond,  the  barren  addition  of  a  considerable  percent- 
age to  the  jjreviously-existing  amount  of  metallic  cir- 
culation in  this  and  other  countries,  and  has  also 
accomplished  changes  far  more  important  than  any 
barren  increase  (merely  b}'  reason  of  enlarged  cjuan- 
tit)')  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  It  is,  moreover, 
manifest,  unless  all  the  previous  facts  and  reasonings 
are  erroneous,  that  the  real  and  vital  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  are  additions  to  the  real  wealth  of 
the  world,  by  means  of  greater  production  and  more 
active  enterprise  ;  and  that  the  elements  of  circulation 
and  price  have  so  far  not  been  ultimate  results,  but 
inferior  and  intermediate  agencies  employed."  See 
Tooke's  History  of  Prices  (London,  1857)  ;  see,  also. 
Coins  and  Precious  Metals,  post;  Bankers'  Mag., 
1851-1857. 

Gold-beating.  The  art  of  gold-beating  is  of 
great  antiquity,  Ijeing  referred  to  by  Homer ;  and 
Pliny  states  that  one  ounce  of  gold  was  extended  to 
750  leaves,  each  leaf  being  four  fingers  square,  which 
is  three  times  the  thickness  of  the  ordinarj'  leaf  gold 
of  the  present  time.  Tlie  ancient  Peruvians  made 
vcr^-  thin  sheets  of  gold,  and  nailed  them  together  on 
the  walls  of  their  temples  of  worship ;  on  the  coffins 
of  the  Theban  mummies,  specimens  of  original  leaf- 
gilding  are  met  witli  where  the  gold  is  in  so  thin  a 
state  that  it  resemldes  modem  gilding.  The  art  seems 
to  have  been  practiced  in  India,  judging  from  the  rude 
specimens  of  gilding  at  Tippo  Saib's  palace  at  Ban- 
galore.    In  modern  times  it  has  been  practiced  in  the 


capitals  of  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. In  England  it  was  confined  to  London  untU. 
within  the  present  centurj-.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  Scotland  and  the  United  States  of  America  within 
that  period.  It  is  now  practiced  in  several  towns  in 
England,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin 
orAj.  The  manufacture  being  attendant  upon  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  arts,  it  is  only  found  in  old  estab- 
lished countries,  and  is  not  yet  practiced  in  any  of  the 
British  colonies.  From  the  existence  here  of  some 
now  obsolete  tools,  similar  to  those  at  present  in  use  at 
Paris,  it  would  appear  to  have  traveled  to  England 
from  that  quarter.  The  art  has  nowhere  been  so  per- 
fected as  in  London ;  Ijut  of  late  years,  from  inter- 
course with  English  gold-beaters,  efforts  have  been 
made  on  the  continent,  with  the  aid  of  English  gold- 
beaters' skin,  to  rival  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  En- 
glish product. 

The  ordinaiy  size  of  a  leaf  of  gold  is  3a  inches, 
for  the  production  of  2000  leaves  of  which  from 
18  to  19  dwts.  of  gold  were  allowed  to  the  workmen 
fift}'  years  since  in  London,  but  now,  owing  to  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  skin,  and  superior 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  not  more  than  an 
average  of  10  dwts.  are  required,  and  with  very  skill- 
ful workmen  it  is  sometimes  accomplished  with  14 
dwts.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  test 
of  the  extreme  malleabilitj-  of  gold ;  it  is  onlj'  the 
point  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  attain  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  to  what 
degree  of  thinness  gold  and  silver  could  be  reduced  : 
it  was  found  that  one  grain  of  gold  was  spread  to  the 
extent  of  75  square  inches,  and  the  same  weight  of 
silver  to  the  still  more  extraordinarj'  dimensions  of  98 
square  inches.  Taking  one  cubic  inch  of  gold  at  4900 
grains,  it  will  be  found  that  the  gold  was  the  3G7,G50th 
part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  about  1200  times  thin- 
ner than  ordinary-  printing  paper.  Thus,  if  this  num- 
ber of  leaves  of  gold  were  placed  on  one  another,  tliey 
would  constitute  a  pile  an  inch  high  ;  the  same  number 
of  leaves  of  paper  would  form  a  pile  half  the  height  of 
the  Monument  of  London.  The  silver,  though  spread 
over  a  much  larger  suface,  was  thickest,  owing  to  the 
diflference  in  its  specific  gravity;  but,  calculated  by 
weight,  silver  is  the  most  malleable  metal  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  considerably  exceeding  that  of 
gold.  This  experiment  does  not,  however,  determine 
the  extent  of  the  malleabilitj'  of  either  metal,  as  the 
means  employed  to  test  it  were  found  to  fail  before 
there  was  anj'  appearance  of  the  malleabilitj"  of  the 
metals  being  exhausted. 

The  gold  used  by  the  gold-beater  is  variously  alloyed 
according  to  the  variety  of  color  required.  Pine  gold 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  being  reduced 
to  thin  leaves.  This  is  an  error.  It  is  objectionable 
for  commercial  purposes  on  account  of  its  greater  cost. 
It  also  adheres  on  one  part  of  a  leaf  touching  another, 
thus  causing  a  waste  of  labor  by  the  leaves  being 
spoiled ;  but  for  work  exposed  to  the  weather  it  Is 
much  preferable,  as  it  is  more  durable,  and  does  not 
tarnish  or  change  color.  The  specimens  of  gold  leaf 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Marsliall,  gold-beater  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  and  for  which  the 
prize  medal  was  awarded  to  him,  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  embraced  a  regular  gradation  in  color  from 
red  down  to  nearly  white,  viz.,  red,  pale  red,  extra 
deep,  deep,  orange,  lemon,  deep  pale,  pale,  pale-pale, 
deep  part}-,  party,  and  fine  gold.  The  deeper  colors 
were  alloyed  with  from  12  to  IG  grs.  of  copper  per  oz., 
but  without  any  silver,  as  any  alloy  of  silver  with  this 
quantity  of  copper  would  considerably  impair  the  mal- 
leabilit}-.  The  middle  colors  contained  from  12  to  20 
grs.  of  silver,  and  from  G  to  8  grs.  of  copper  to  the 
ounce  ;  the  paler  golds  contained  from  2  to  20  dwts.  of 
silver  to  the  ounce,  but  no  copper,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  silver  was  omitted  in  the  red  golds. 
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The  process  of  gold-beating  is  thus  conducted.  The 
gold  having  been  alloyed  according  to  the  color  de- 
sired, it  is  melted  in  a  crucible,  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  is  simply  necessary  to  fuse  it,  as  its  malleability 
is  improved  bj'  exposure  to  a  greater  heat ;  sudden 
cooling  does  not  interfere  with  its  malleable  proper- 
tics,  differing  in  this  property  from  some  other  metals. 
It  is  then  cast  into  an  ingot,  and  flattened  intoariljbon 
of  1-J-  inch  wide  and  10  feet  in  length  to  the  ounce. 
After  being  flattened  it  is  annealed  and  cut  into  small 
j)ieces  of  about  6  grs.  each,  and  placed  between  the 
leaves  of  a  cutch,  wiiich  is  aI)out  half  an  inch  thick 
and  S^  inches  square,  containing  about  IfiO  leaves  of  a 
tough  paper  manufactured  in  France.  Formerly  fine 
vellum  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  cutch  is  beaten 
on  for  about  20  minutes  with  a  17-pound  hammer, 
which  rebounds  bj-  the  elasticit}'  of  the  skin,  and 
saves  the  lal)or  of  lifting,  by  which  the  gold  is  spread 
to  the  size  of  the  cutch  ;  each  leaf  is  then  taken  out, 
and  cut  into  four  pieces,  and  put  between  the  skins  of 
a  shoder  -ti-  inches  square  and  f  ths  of  an  inch  thick, 
containing  about  700  skins,  which  have  been  worn  out 
in  the  finishing  process.  The  shoder  requires  about 
two  hours'  beating  upon  with  a  9-pouud  hammer.  As 
the  gold  will  spread  unequally,  the  shoder  is  beaten 
upon  after  the  larger  leaves  Iiave  reached  the  edges. 
The  effect  of  this  is,  tliat  the  larger  leaves  come  out 
of  the  edges  in  a  state  of  dust.  This  allows  time  for 
the  smaller  leaves  to  reach  the  full  size  of  the  shoder, 
thus  producing  a  general  evenness  of  size  in  the 
leaves. 

Each  leaf  is  again  cut  into  four  pieces,  and  placed 
between  the  leaves  of  a  mold  composed  of  about  900 
of  the  finest  skins,  5  inches  square  and  Jths  of  an  inch 
thick ;  this  is  the  last  and  most  difficult  stage  of  the 
process  ;  and  on  the  fineness  of  the  skin  and  judgment 
of  the  workman  the  perfection  and  thinness  of  the  leaf 
of  gold  depend.  During  the  first  hour  the  hammer  is 
allowed  to  fall  principally  upon  the  centre  of  the  mold. 
This  causes  gaping  cracks  upon  the  edges  of  the 
leaves,  the  sides  of  wliich  readily  coalesce  and  unite 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  union  after  being 
beaten  upon.  At  the  second  hour,  when  the  gold  is 
about  the  150,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  it  for  the 
first  time  permits  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light. 
In  pure  gold,  or  gold  but  slightly  alloj'cd,  the  green 
rays  are  transmitted ;  and  in  gold  highly  alloj-ed  with 
silver,  the  pale  violet  rays  pass.  The  mold  requires 
in  all  about  four  hours'  beating  with  a  7-lb.  hammer, 
when  the  gold  will  have  arrived  at  the  ordinar}-  thin- 
ness for  the  gold-leaf  of  commerce.  It  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  mold,  and  the  rough  edges  are  cut  off  by 
slips  of  the  rattan  fixed  in  parallel  grooves  of  an  in- 
strument called  a  wagon,  the  leaf  being  laid  upon  a 
leathern  cushion  for  that  purpose.  The  leaves  thus 
prepared  are  placed  into  a  book  capaVile  of  holding 
'2!y  leaves  each,  which  have  been  rubbed  over  with  red 
ochre  to  prevent  the  gold  clinging  to  the  paper,  and  is 
used  for  gilding  picture-frames,  books,  and  for  numer- 
ous other  ornamental  purposes. 

The  dryness  of  the  cutch,  shoder,  and  mold,  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  delicacy.  Tliey  require  to  be  hot- 
pressed  every  time  they  are  used,  although  they  uiay 
be  used  daily,  to  remove  the  moisture  which  they  ac- 
quire from  the  atmosphere,  except  in  extremely  frosty 
weather,  when  thoy  acquire  so  little  moisture  that  then 
a  difficulty  arises  from  their  over-dryness ;  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  gold  is  diminished,  and  it  spreads  very 
slowly  under  the  hammer.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
cutch  or  shoder  be  damp,  the  gold  will  l)ecome  that 
which  is  technically  termed  hollow  or  sieve-like  ;  that 
is,  it  is  pierced  with  ini\umerablc  small  microscopical 
holes  ;  and  in  the  molds  in  its  more  attenuated  state  it 
will  become  reduced  to  a  pulverulent  state.  This  con- 
dition is  more  easily  produced  in  alloyed  golds  than  in 
fine  gold.  It  is  necessary  that  each  skin  of  the  mold 
should   be   rubbed  over  with  calcined  gypsum  (the 


fibrinated  variety)  each  time  the  mold  may  be  used,  in 
order  to  jtrevent  the  adhesion  of  the  gold  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  in  the  process  of  beating. 

/Mnfi.it  Gold  is  gold  leaf  carried  no  further  in  the 
process  than  that  of  the  cutch,  and  should  be  perfectly 
pure  gold.  By  the  above  process  silver  is  beaten,  but 
not  so  thin,  the  inferior  value  of  the  metal  not  render- 
ing it  commerciiilly  desirable  to  bestow  so  much  labor 
upon  it.  Copper,  tin,  zinc,  palladium,  lead,  cadmium, 
platinum,  and  aluminium  can  \>e  beaten  into  thin 
leaves,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  gold  or  silver. 

tS/if:U  Colli,  used  in  painting  and  illuminating,  i« 
made  by  grinding  gold  leaves  with  honey,  and  after- 
ward separating  the  honey  from  the  powdered  gold  by 
means  of  water.  When  the  honey  is  washed  away, 
the  gold  may  be  put  on  paper  or  kept  in  shells.  When 
used,  it  is  commonh'  diluted  with  gum  water.  The 
(Jerman  gold  powder,  prepared  in  this  manner  from 
the  Dutch  gold  leaf,  is  generally  used ;  and  when  it 
is  well  secured  with  varnish,  it  answers  the  end  in 
japanners'  gilding  tolerabh-  well. 

Gold  Size,  for  Iturnished  gilding,  is  prepared  of  IJ 
pounds  of  pipe  clay^i  an  ounce  of  red  chalk,  J  of 
an  ounce  of  black  lead,  40  drops  of  sweet  oil,  and  3 
drams  of  pure  tallow.  The  clay,  chalk,  and  black 
lead  are  to  be  ground  very  fine,  separately,  in  water, 
then  mixed  together;  the  oil  and  tallow  are  next 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  ground  to  a  due  con- 
sistence. 

Gold  Thread  is  formed  of  flattened  gold  wire  wrap- 
ped closely  over  a  thread  of  yellow  sUk,  by  means  of 
a  wheel  and  iron  l)olibins. 

Gold  Wire  is  made  by  taking  a  cylindrical  ingot  of 
silver  which  has  been  superficially  coated  with  gold, 
and  drawing  it  successively  through  a  series  of  holes 
in  a  hardened  steel  plate,  each  of  which  is  a  degree 
smaller  than  the  preceding  hole,  and  proceeding  thus 
until  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  is  attained.  It 
may  lie  observed  that  in  this  process,  however  fine  be 
the  wire,  its  gilded  surface  exhibits  no  flaw  even  when 
viewed  by  the  microscope.  Flattened  gold  irire  is  the 
same  wire  after  it  has  been  passed  between  rollers  of 
polished  steel. 

Gold  Coast,  coast  of  Africa.  The  whole  coast 
has  been  arbitrarily  divided  into  five  parts:  1.  The 
Sierra  Leone  district,  from  Cape  Verga  to  Cape  Me- 
siirado.  2.  Malagueta,  Pepper  or  Grain  Coast,  from 
Cape  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palmas.  3.  The  Ivory  Coast, 
from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Three  Points.  4.  The 
Gold  Coast,  from  Cape  Three  Points  to  the  River 
Volta.  5.  The  Slave  Coast,  or  Benin  district,  from 
the  River  Volta  to  the  Cameroons. 

Gold  Coast,  a  country  of  (iuinea,  west  Africa,  ex- 
tending along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  River 
Volta  on  the  east,  to  Cape  Lahu  on  the  west,  and 
bounded  north  by  Ashantee.  It  was  discoverod  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  founded  an  establishment  at  Fort 
Klmina  in  1482.  The  English  first  settled  here  in 
1(564.  The  country-  is  fertile ;  deer  are  plenty  in  the 
interior,  and  fish  along  the  coast.  Legislature  of  the 
British  settlements  composed  of  a  governor  and  a 
legislative  council  of  four  members.  Salari'  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor, £.><00.  The  princip;il  European  es- 
tablishments are  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra.  Axini, 
Dixcove,  F.lmina,  and  the  establishments  lately  c-eded 
I>y  Denmark  to  (ire.at  Britain. 

The  following  returns  to  Parliament  (as  published 
by  the  London  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Ga-ette\  show 
the  increase  of  exports  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  of  importations  from  the  same  coast : 
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This  is  independent  of  the  British  colonies  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  trade  of  which  amounted  in  1854  to  $1,421,- 
865,  and  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  River  Gambia,  amounting  to  $1,547,285  more  ; 
and  of  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  south 
Africa,  swelling  the  amount  $8,383,090  more  ;  making 
in  all  an  aggregate  of  over  $23,000,000  in  1854,  for  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  entire. 

It  has  of  late  been  urged  that  a  line  of  steamers 
should  be  established  between  the  United  States  and 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  afford  greater  facilities 
for  commercial  intercourse  ;  and  the  planting  of  settle- 
ments in  the  interior,  as  now  proposed,  remote  from 
the  malarious  influence  of  the  coast,  furnish  additional 
reasons  for  persevering  in  this  laudable  design. 

Gold  Discovery  in  California.  In  September, 
1847,  one  Captain  Suter  or  Sutter  was  a  bold,  prosper- 
ous, enterprising,  intelligent  settler  in  Upper  Califor- 
nia. He  was  a  Swiss  by  birth  ;  he  had  served  Charles 
X.  as  one  of  the  Swiss  Guard  at  the  Tuilleries  ;  he 
emigrated  to  Missouri  after  the  Bourbon  revolution  of 
1880 ;  he  removed  thence  to  the  Oregon  territor}'  in  1836 ; 
he  made  a  further  advance,  in  1839,  to  California, 
where  he  built  a  fort  named  New  Helvetia  on  the 
River  Sacramento  ;  he  gradually  accumulated  around 
him  4000  oxen,  1500  horses  and  mules,  2000  sheep,  a 
vast  acreage  of  land  under  grain  crops,  and  two  trad- 
ing vessels  in  the  river ;  he  had  his  fort  supplied  with 
12  pieces  of  artillery,  and  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
70  men  ;  and  he  was  thus,  in  all  probability,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  man  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  month  above  named  was  an  import- 
ant one  to  this  bold  captain,  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
He  contracted  with  a  Mr.  Marshall  to  construct  a  saw- 
mUl  near  a  pine  forest.  The  supply  of  water  to  this 
mill  was  so  situated  as  to  wash  down  much  mud  and 
gravel  from  the  higher  course  of  the  stream  ;  and  Mr. 
Marshall,  watching  the  progress  of  his  works  one  day, 
saw  some  glittering  particles  in  this  mud.  He  formed 
his  own  conclusions  of  the  nature  of  these  shining 
morsels  ;  and  having  shown  some  of  them  to  the  cap- 
tain, it  was  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  for  a 
time.  Such  secrets,  however,  do  not  Iceep ;  they  will 
not  keep ;  it  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  gold  had 
been  discovered  at  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, and  a  gold  fever  thereupon  sprang  up.  A  few 
laborers  collected  some  of  the  gold-dust,  and  took  it 
for  sale  to  San  Francisco,  at  which  town  the  Sacra- 
mento enters  the  Pacific  ;  hundreds  flocked  up  the 
river ;  Indians  were  hired,  soldiers  and  sailors  de- 
serted, shop-keepers  closed  their  shops,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco became  almost  abandoned. 

Golden  Fleece,  in  Mythology,  the  fleece  of  the 
ram  upon  which  Phrixus  and  Helle  crossed  the  sea  to 
Colchis,  and  which,  being  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  was 
hung  upon  a  tree  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by 
two  brazen-hoofed  bulls,  and  a  monstrous  dragon  that 
never  slept.  The  fleece  was  carried  off'  by  Jason  and 
the  Argonauts.  Many  authors  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  this  fable  is  an  allegorical  representation  of 
some  real  history ;  while  others  explain  it  by  the 
profit  of  the  wool  trade  to  Colchis,  or  the  gold  which 
was  gathered  in  the  rivers  of  that  country  by  means 
of  fleeces. 

Gold-Lace.  Gold-lace  is  a  thin  covering  of  gold 
applied  to  a  surface  of  silver,  which  again  has  a  found- 
ation of  silk.  The  silken  threads  for  making  this 
material  are  wound  round  witii  gold  wire,  so  thickl}'  as 
to  conceal  the  silk ;  and  the  making  of  this  gold  wire 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  mechanical  operations  im- 
aginable. In  the  first  ])lace,  the  reflner  prepares  a 
solid  rod  of  silver,  about  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  he  heats 
this  rod,  applies  upon  the  surface  a  coating  of  gold-leaf, 
burnishes  this  down,  applies  another  coating,  burnishes 
this  down,  and  so  on,  until  the  gold  is  about  one  hun- 
dredth part  the  thickness  of  the  silver.  Then  the  rod 
is  subjected  to  a  train  of   processes  which  brings  it 


down  to  the  state  of  a  fine  wire ;  it  is  passed  through 
holes  in  a  steel  plate,  lessening  step  by  step  in  diam- 
eter. The  gold  never  deserts  the  silver,  but  adheres 
closely  to  it,  and  shares  all  its  mutations  ;  it  was  one 
hundredth  part  the  thickness  of  the  silver  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  it  maintains  the  same  ratio  to  the  end. 

As  to  the  thinness  to  which  the  gold-coated  rod  of 
silver  can  be  brought,  the  limit  depends  on  the  delicacy 
of  human  sliill ;  but  the  most  wondrous  example  ever 
known  was  brought  forward  by  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston, 
a  man  of  extraordinary'  tact  in  minute  experiments. 
This  was  an  example  of  a  solid  gold  wire,  without  any 
silver.  He  procured  a  small  rod  of  silver,  bored  a  hole 
through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  inserted  in  this  hole 
the  smallest  gold  wire  he  could  procure  ;  he  subjected 
the  silver  to  the  usual  wire-drawing  process,  until  he 
had  brought  it  to  the  finest  attainable  state  ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  silver  wire  as  fine  as  a  hair,  with  a  gold  wire  in 
its  centre.  How  to  isolate  this  gold  wire  was  the  next 
point :  he  subjected  it  to  warm  nitrous  acid,  by  which 
the  silver  was  dissolved,  leaving  a  gold  wire  one 
thirty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness — perhaps  the 
thinnest  round  wire  that  the  hand  of  man  has  yet  pro- 
duced. But  this  wire,  though  beyond  all  comparison 
finer  than  any  emplo}-ed  in  manufactures,  does  not  ap- 
proach in  thinness  the  film  of  gold  on  the  surface  of 
the  silver  in  gold-lace.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  gold  on  the  very  finest  silver  wire  for  gold-lace  is 
not  more  than  one  third  of  one  millionth  jiart  of  an  inch 
fti  thickness  ;  that  is,  not  above  one  tenth  the  thick- 
ness of  ordinary  leaf-gold  ! 

Gold-Leaf  is  an  extremely  thin  tissue  of  gold, 
prepared  by  beating  the  gold  metal  untU  the  requisite 
degree  of  fineness  has  been  obtained.  It  is  found  that 
a  minute  percentage  of  silver  and  copper  is  necessarj' 
to  give  the  gold  for  gold-leaf  a  proper  malleable  qual- 
ity-— a  percentage  of  perhaps  one  in  70  or  80.  The  re- 
finer manages  this  alloj',  and  brings  the  costlj-  product 
to  a  certain  stage  of  completion  ;  he  melts  the  gold 
and  the  cheaper  alloys  in  a  black-lead  crucible  ;  le 
pours  the  molten  metal  into  an  ingot  mold,  six  or 
eight  inches  long  ;  he  removes  the  solidified  and  cooled 
ingot  from  its  mold,  and  passes  it  repeatedlj'  between 
two  steel  rollers  until  it  assumes  the  thickness  of  a 
ribbon  ;  and  this  ribbon,  about  one  eight  hundredth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  presenting  a  surface  of  about 
500  sqiiare  inches  to  an  ounce,  passes  next  into  the 
hands  of  the  gold-beater. 

The  working-tools,  the  process,  and  the  products  of 
a  gold-beater,  are  all  remarkable.  That  puzzling  ma- 
terial, "gold-beaters'  skin,"  is  an  indispensable  aid 
to  him ;  it  is  a  membrane  of  extreme  thinness  and 
delicac}',  but  yet  tough  and  strong,  procured  from  the 
intestines  of  the  ox ;  800  pieces  of  this  skin,  four 
inches  square,  constitute  a  packet  with  which  the  gold- 
beater labors  ;  and  thus  he  proceeds  :  150  bits  of  rib- 
bon-gold an  inch  square,  are  interleaved  with  as  many 
vellum  leaves  four  inches  square  ;  they  are  beaten  for 
a  long  time  with  a  ponderous  hammer  on  a  smooth 
marble  slab,  until  the  gold  has  thinned  and  expanded 
to  the  size  of  the  vellum.  How  the  workman  manages 
so  as  to  beat  all  the  pieces  equallj',  and  yet  beat  none 
into  holes,  he  alone  can  answer  ;  it  is  one  of  the  nn's- 
teries  of  his  craft.  The  gold  is  liberated  from  its  vel- 
lum prison,  and  each  piece  cut  into  four ;  the  150  have 
thus  become  600,  and  these  are  interleaved  with  GOO 
pieces  of  gold-beaters'  skin,  which  are  then  packed 
into  a  compact  mass.  Another  beating  then  takes  place 
— more  carffiil,  more  delicate,  more  precise  than  the 
former — until  the  gold,  expanded  like  the  :-ilk-worm, 
as  far  as  its  envelop  will  admit,  requires  to  be  again 
released.  The  leaves  are  again  divided  into  four,  by 
which  the  600  become  2400 ;  these  are  divided  into 
three  parcels  of  800  each,  and  each  parcel  is  subjected  to 
a  third  beating.  Heavy  as  the  hannners  are.  there  are 
yet  degrees  of  heaviness:  first,  a  sixteen- pounder 
gives  its  weighty  thumps,  then  a  twelve-pounder,  and 
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in  this  last  operation  a  hammer  of  ten  pounds  is  em- 
ploj'ed.     See  Gor-n  Beativo. 

Gold-weighing  Machine.  Mr.  Cotton's  ma- 
chine seems,  liy  f^eneral  consent,  to  he  deemed  the 
most  delicate  ever  yet  constructed  for  weighinfj  gold 
coin.  Its  precision  is  indeed  most  exquisite.  In  the 
transactions  hetween  the  Banlc  of  England  and  the 
public,  the  weighing  of  gold  coin  has  been  a  most  anx- 
ious and  tedious  process.  As  between  the  banlc  and 
the  mint,  the  labor  is  not  so  minute  ;  for  200  sover- 
eigns being  first  accurately  weighed,  all  the  rest  are 
weighed  in  groups  of  200.  The  mint  ofTicers  arc  al- 
lowed a  deviation  of  12  grains  in  about  .50  sovereigns  ; 
but  they  generally  work  to  within  half  of  this  amount 
of  error ;  and  if  the  groups  of  sovereigns  are  correct 
within  the  prescribed  limits  no  closer  weighing  is 
adopted.  In  the  transactions  between  the  bank  and 
the  public,  however,  matters  must  be  treated  in  more 
detail.  Each  customer  demands  that  his  sovereign 
should  be  of  proper  weight.  Hence  arises  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  dail}-  routine  at  the  bank.  Sover- 
eigns which  were  issued  from  one  counter  at  the  bank 
as  being  of  full  weight,  were  refused  at  another  counter 
as  being  light.  The  scales  may  not  have  been  equally 
delicate,  or  the  liability  to  error  on  the  pirt  of  the 
weighers  maj'  not  have  been  exactly  equiil.  An  ex- 
pert weigher  could  weigh  about  700  sovereigns  in  an 
hour  by  the  old  balance  ;  but  the  agitation  of  the  air 
by  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door,  the  breathing  of  per- 
sons near  the  apparatus,  the  fatigued  state  of  the 
hand  and  eye  of  the  weigher — all  led  to  minute  errors. 

The  machine  is  a  prett}',  delicate,  light  affair. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  small  vertical  tube,  in 
which  a  pile  of  20  or  .30  sovereigns  is  placed,  in  single 
column.  The  lowermost  sovereign  rests  upon  a  mov- 
able plate  ;  when  a  handle  is  turned  by  the  attendant, 
the  plate  moves  sideways,  and  the  sovereign  is  brought 
upon  an  exquisitely  sensitive  balance ;  if  the  weight  is 
correct,  a  little  lever,  arm,  or  pusher,  gives  the  edge 
of  the  sovereign  a  smart  impulse  and  drives  it  off  into 
a  box  ;  but  if  the  weight  be  deficient  even  in  the  most 
minute  degree,  another  pusher  attacks  the  sovereign 
on  a  different  side,  and  drives  it  into  another  box. 
As  the  handle  is  continued  in  motion,  2  or  3  sover- 
eigns may  be  in  different  stages  of  the  weighing  pro- 
cess at  one  time. 

As  the  Rank  of  England  does  not  take  cognizance 
of  gold  coins  which  are  too  heavj',  this  machine  mere- 
ly separates  sovereigns  into  two  groups,  the  full  and 
the  light ;  and  it  does  not  indicate  bj-  how  much  the 
light  sovereign  is  deficient.  It  is  therefore  only  In- 
actual  trial  that  the  delicacy  of  the  machine  has  been 
tested ;  if  a  difference  of  even  a  hundredth  of  a  grain 
existed  between  2  sovereigns  it  is  said  that  this  ma- 
chine would  detect  it.  On  a  rough  average,  30,000 
sovereigns  pass  over  the  bank  counter  every  day ; 
each  machine  can  weigh  10,000  sovereigns  in  (5  hours  ; 
and  there  are  6  machines ;  so  that  the  bank  can  weigh 
all  its  issues  of  gold  by  these  means,  and  have  reserve 
power  to  spare.  One  of  the  machines  is  adjusted  for 
half  sovereigns.  Between  ISU  and  ISl^!  there  were 
48,000,000  gold  coins  weiglied  by  these  machines  at 
the  bank  ;  and  bankers  and  private  persons  place  un- 
doubting  reliance  on  the  correctness  of  the  process. 
Each  machine  requires  an  hour's  cleaning  once  a 
week  ;  the  machines  cost  about  £200  each,  and  arc 
said  to  be  peculiarly  free  from  liability  to  disarrange- 
ment. Besides  satisfying  the  bank,  the  bankers,  and 
the  public,  these  machines  save  £1000  a  year  to  the 
bank  in  weighers'  wages. 

Gomuti,  or  EJOO,  a  species  of  palm  {Rornssris 
Goinutiix\  growing  in  the  Indian  islands.  A  valua- 
ble product  is  obtained  from  this  palm,  resembling 
black- Jiorgc  hair;  it  is  found  between  the  trunk  and 
branches,  at  the  insertion  of  the  latter,  in  a  matted 
form,  interspersed  with  long,  hard,  woody  twigs  of 
the  same  color.     When  freed  from  the  latter,  it  is 


manufactured  bj'  the  natives  into  cordage.  It--  fibres 
are  stronger  and  more  durable,  but  less  pliant,  than 
those  of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  coir  (see  Com) ;  and  is, 
therefore,  fitter  for  cables  and  standing  rigging,  but 
less  fit  for  running  rigging.  The  native  shipping  of 
the  eastern  islands  of  all  kinds  are  chiefly  equipped 
with  cordage  of  the  gomuti ;  and  the  largest  Euro- 
pean shipping  in  the  Indies  use  cables  of  it.  It 
undergoes  no  preparation  but  that  of  spinning  and 
twisting  ;  no  material  similar  to  our  tar  and  pitch,  in- 
dispensable to  the  preservation  of  hempen  cordage, 
being  necessarj'  with  a  substance  that,  in  a  remarka- 
V)le  degree,  possesses  the  quality  of  resisting  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  moisture.  The  gomuti  of  AmlwjToa, 
and  the  other  Spice  islands,  is  the  best.  That  of  .Java 
has  a  coarse  ligneous  fibre.  Gomuti  is  generally  sold 
in  twisted  shreds  or  3'am3,  often  as  low  as  1  dollar  a 
picul,  and  seldom  more  than  2.  Were  European  inge- 
nuity applied  to  the  improvement  of  this  material, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  might  be  rendered  more 
extensivelj-  useful. — Ckawforu's  East.  Arckip.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  42.T. 

Gondola,  a  kind  of  barge  used  chiefly  on  the 
canals  of  Venice,  where  gondolas  supply  the  place  of 
carriages.  The  gondola  is  flat-bottomed,  verj-  long 
and  narrow  (averaging  about  30  feet  bj-  4),  and  its 
two  sharply-pointed  extremities  are  curved  upward 
to  the  full  height  of  a  man.  It  is  also  provided  with 
a  small  chamber  placed  near  its  centre,  and  elevated 
to  a  convenient  height  above  the  line  of  the  gunwale. 
It  is  propelled  by  oars  or  a  pole,  by  the  gondolier,  who 
stands  at  the  stern.  The  word  gondola  is  derived  by 
Du  Cange  from  the  modem  Greek  Kovvre7.ar,  a  hark 
or  little  ship;  Lancelot  again  deduces  it  from  yojfiv,  a 
term  in  Athenajus  for  a  sort  of  vase.  The  gondoliers 
of  Venice  were  formerly  an  interesting  part  of  the 
population,  and  were  noted  for  the  practice  of  whiling 
awaj-  time  by  singing  alternately  stanzas  of  poems, 
particularly  of  Ta^so's  JerttsaUm  Dftifered,  though 
with  great  changes  from  the  original ;  but  this  cus- 
tom has  become  almost  entirely  obsolete. 

Gong,  a  Chinese  musical  instrument  of  percussion, 
formed  entirely  of  metal,  which  yields  a  verj-  loud 
and  peculiarly  harsh  sound  when  struck  with  force. 
It  is  made  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  and  in  form 
it  nearly  resembles  the  common  tambourine.  Gong* 
are  much  used  in  China  for  making  loud  sonorous  sig- 
nals, particularly  on  the  canals,  as  well  as  for  adding 
to  the  clangor  of  martial  instruments. 

Good  Hope,  Cape   of.      Strictly  speaking,  a 
small  promontory,  nearly  the  most  southern  point  of 
Africa,  but  it  gives  its  name  to  the  large    tract  of 
country  which  forms  the  most  southern  part  of  that 
continent,  and  is  now  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.     It 
lies  for  the  most  part  between  S.  lat.  29°  and  Mi'. 
and  E.  long.  18°  and  28'.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Orange  and  the  Gariep  Rivers,  on  the  east  by 
the  River  Keiskamma  and  Kafraria.  on  the  south  by 
the  Southern  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
Its  extreme  breadth  is  from  north  to  south  al>out  4r>(* 
miles,   and  its   length   from   east  to  west   about  600 
miles,  its  area  containing  about  250,000  square  miles. 
The  countr}'  rises  from  tlie  sea  by  a  series  of  terraces, 
of  which   the   supporting  walls   are   nearly   parallel 
'  chains  of  rugged  and  barren  mountains  intersected  by 
I  deep  ravines,  the  beds  of  streams,  feeble  or  dry  in 
the  summer,  but  rushing  down  in  torrents  in  the  win- 
ter.    The  first  of  these   mountain   ranges  of  which 
'  Drackenstein,  Hottentots'  Holland,  and  Lange  Kloof 
form  a  part,  nms  from  the  north-west  round  the  colo- 
[  ny  towanl  the  east,  where  it  terminates  in  the  pro- 
!  montorc  of  Cape   St,   Francis.     Between  it  and  the 
I  sea,  on  the  west  coast,  the  oountr%-  is  sandy  and  ster- 
t  ile.  but  on  the  south  and  ca.-st  cviast  it  possesses  some 
I  good  soil,  and  is  clothed  with  vegetation.     The  sec- 
'  ond  great  chain,   cont^iining   the    Karroo   Berg.   Oli- 
phant's    River,    Cold    Bokkeveld,    and    Zuurbergen 
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Mountains,  runs  parallel  to  the  first  and  terminates 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  Eiver.  Its  average 
height  is  about  4000  feet,  and  its  greatest  about  6500. 
Between  this  chain  and  the  first  the  surface  is  varied, 
some  parts  consisting  of  arid  plains  and  hUls,  others 
of  good  arable  soU  with  a  large  portion  of  excellent 
grazing  land.  The  third  great  range  also  runs  nearl^y 
parallel  to  the  others,  and  includes  the  Kammies  Ber- 
gen, Koggeveld  Bergen,  Nieuwveld,  and  Sneeuw- 
Bergen  Mountains.  This  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
colony,  and  from  it  the  land  gradually  descends  to  the 
Orange  River.  Between  this  range  and  the  second  is 
the  vast  desolate  plain  called  the  Great  Karroo,  near- 
ly 300  miles  in  length  east  and  west,  and  about  90  in 
breadth  north  and  south.  Its  soil  is  a  sand  mixed 
with  claj-,  and  particles  of  iron :  all  soil  of  a  similar 
character  in  other  parts  of  the  colonj'  is  called  karroo 
ground.  These  mountain  chains  are  mostl}'  composed 
of  sandstone  resting  upon  a  base  of  granite,  which  are 
the  prevailing  rocks,  the  next  in  abundance  being 
cla}'  slate,  grauwacke,  quartz  rock,  and  dolerite.  In 
some  parts  the  ironstone  is  traversed  bj-  veins  of  red 
iron  ore.  Deposits  of  coal  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Karirland  and  Victoria  division,  and  copper 
ore  has  been  found  in  some  abundance  in  Namaqua- 
land. 

The  Rivers,  with  exception  of  the  Orange  River,  are 
small ;  they  all  more  or  less  partake  of  the  character 
of  mountain  streams,  having  numerous  falls,  and 
being  low  and  feeble  in  the  drj'  season,  but  swollen 
and  rapid  in  the  rain}'  weather.  Thej'  are  of  course 
not  navigable,  and  their  mouths  are  mostly  barred 
with  sand.  The  Knj'sna,  the  Cowe,  and  the  Briede 
are  however  accessible,  for  a  short  distance  from  their 
entrance,  to  small  vessels.  The  chief  rivers  are,  on 
the  west  coast,  the  Orange,  the  Elephant,  and  Great 
Berg  Rivers  ;  on  the  south  coast,  the  Briede  Knysna, 
Sunday,  Cantoos,  Great  Fish,  and  Keiskamma.  The 
only  one  of  them  deserving  sjiecial  notice  is  the 
Orange  Eiver,  which  rises  in  Kathlamba  or  Dracken- 
berg  Mountains,  flows  for  nearly  1200  miles  generally 
in  a  westerly  direction,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Atlantic,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  col- 
on}'. It  is  on  the  whole  a  noble  stream,  and  in  some 
parts  its  banks  are  shaded  by  huge  willows. 
,  The  Soil. — It  is  considered  that  about  two  fifths  of 
the  colony  consist  of  arid  mountain  ridges  and  sandy 
plains,  unfit  either  for  agriculture  or  pasture.  The 
remainder  is  not  generally  fit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, although  it  contains  some  very  fertile  spots ;  a 
large  portion  of  it,  however,  especialh'  in  the  eastern 
part,  attbrds  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  coast  is  indented  by  various  bays  and  inlets ; 
few  of  them,  however,  afford  convenient  harbors. 
Saldanha  Bay,  on  the  west  coast,  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  secure  havens  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  rendered  comparativelj'  useless  hy  the  want 
of  a  sufiicient  quantit}-  of  fresh  water  near  it  for  the 
supply  of  shipping.  Simon's  Ba}',  near  the  bottom 
of  False  Baj',  is  a  good  harbor,  and  is  used  as  a  sta- 
tion for  the  royal  nav}-.  Table  Bay,  though  some- 
what protected  \>\  Robben  Island,  is  little  better  than 
an  open  roadstead.  It  aff"ords  shelter,  however,  to 
ships  during  the  summer  months,  but  in  the  winter, 
from  May  to  September,  it  is  very  unsafe.  Algoa  Bay 
is  an  open  roadstead,  but  it  is  the  chief  port  of  the 
eastern  province,  and  is  much  frequented  by  ships, 
whicli  in  certain  winds  can  lie  in  it  safely.  IMossel 
Bay  and  the  Cowie  are  also  resorted  to  by  small  ves- 
sels, but  they  are  little  Ijetter  than  open  roadsteads. 

The  climate  is  generally  milder  an<l  drier  than  that 
of  England.  December,  -January,  and  February  are 
the  summer  months ;  June,  July,  and  August  the 
winter.  In  the  western  part  the  summer  is  dry  and 
clear,  but  in  the  east  it  is  wet  and  storinj-.  In  the 
vicinity  of  (Jajie  Town,  the  highest  tenqjerature  is 
about  84°,  the  lowest  about  40°,  and  the  mean  of  the 


year  about  65°.  In  the  mountainous  districts  and 
elevated  plains,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter  are  greater. 

The  vegetation  of  the  colony  is  remarkably  rich 
and  varied.  Some  of  the  finest  botanical  specimens 
that  now  adorn  the  gardens  of  Europe  have  been  de- 
rived from  this  region.  In  no  other  place  do  bulbous 
plants  and  heaths  exhibit  so  many  beautiful  varieties. 
Besides  a  number  of  other  ornamental  tribes,  there 
are  some  plants  which  might  be  used  in  medicine  and 
d3-eing.  The  aloe,  however,  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  made  an  article  of  export.  The  most  re- 
markable trees  are,  the  silver-tree,  which  only  grows 
in  the  vicinity  of  Table  Mountain ;  the  Protea ;  and 
in  the  eastern  province,  the  Euphorbia.  There  is  on 
the  whole  a  scarcity  of  indigenous  timber,  though 
there  are  in  some  parts  extensive  forests.  Some  of 
the  native  woods  furnish  materials  for  furniture  and 
the  wood-work  of  houses.  The  oak,  fir,  and  other 
European  forest  trees,  have,  however,  been  long  since 
introduced,  and  thriven  verj'  well ;  some  of  them  have 
attained  a  great  size,  and  their  wood  is  extensively 
used.  There  are  few  indigenous  fruits,  but  most  of 
the  fruits  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  such 
as  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  mulberries,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  others,  are  grown  in  abund- 
ance ;  but  strawberries  rarely  come  to  perfection,  and 
the  gooseberrj'  can  not  be  raised. 

In  regard  to  the  zoology  of  the  Cape,  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  Africa,  under  the 
head  of  which  will  be  found  sufficient  information  on 
this  subject ;  we  may,  however,  notice  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  colony.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  dogs,  of 
an  inferior  breed,  were  all  possessed  bj'  the  natives  on 
the  discover}'  of  the  countr}'.  Horses,  asses,  mules, 
goats,  and  inferior  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  have 
been  introduced,  and  thrive  Avell.  The  Merino  sheep, 
in  particular,  has  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
colony.  Among  the  game  birds  are  the  bustard, 
called  by  the  Dutch  the  pouw,  and  a  smaller  kind 
called  the  coran,  wild  duck,  teal,  snipe,  and  partridge. 

Ilisiorij. — This  Cape  was  discovered  b}'  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1493,  who 
first  landed  at  Algoa  Bay,  having,  after  exploring  the 
west  coast,  been  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  storm,  and 
thus  accidentalh'  doubling  the  Cape  which  he  saw  on 
his  waj'  back,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of 
Storms  (Cabo  Tormentoso).  The  King  of  Portugal, 
however,  gave  it  the  more  auspicious  name  it  still 
bears,  as  its  discover}'  afi'orded  a  hope  of  a  new  and 
easier  way  of  reaching  India,  the  great  object  of  all 
the  maritime  expeditions  of  that  age. 

The  great  navigator  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the 
Cape  in  1497,  and  carried  the  Portuguese  flag  into  the 
Indian  seas.  His  countrymen,  however,  attracted  by 
the  riches  of  the  East,  made  no  permanent  settlement 
at  the  Cape,  although  they  frequently  touched  there 
on  the  voyage  to  India.  But  the  Dutch,  who,  on  the 
decline  of  the  Portuguese  power,  estal)lished  them- 
selves in  the  East,  early  saw  the  importance  of  the  place 
as  a  station  where  their  vessels  might  take  in  water 
and  provisions.  They  did  not,  however,  colonize  it 
till  1650,  when  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  directed 
Jan  Van  Riebeeck,  with  a  small  party  of  colonists,  to 
form  a  settlement  there.  The  country  was  at  that 
time  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Quaiquaj,  but  to 
whom  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  given  the  name  of  Hot- 
tentots. The  Riebeeck  .settlers  had  at  first  great  difli- 
culties  and  hardships  to  endure,  and  their  territory  did 
not  extend  beyond  a  few  miles  round  tlie  site  of  the 
present  Cape  Town,  where  they  first  fixed  their 
al)ode.  They  gradually,  however,  extended  their 
limits,  1)}'  driving  the  natives  back  or  reducing  them 
to  serfdom.  These  colonists,  altliougli  under  Dutch 
authorit}',  were  not  wholly  of  tliat  nation,  but  con- 
sisted partly  of  persons  of  various  nations,  especiall}- 
Germans  and  Flemings,  with  a  few  Poles  and  Porta- 
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guese.  They  were  for  the  most  part  people  of  low 
station  or  indifferent  character;  tliere  was,  however, 
a  small  nunilier  of  a  higher  class,  from  whom  was 
selected  a  council  to  assist  the  governor.  About  the 
year  1080  the  European  population  was  increased  ]>y  a 
numlior  of  the  French  refugees  who  left  their  country 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  (Jur  limits 
forhid  our  attempting  to  trace  the  history  of  tiie  Cape; 
Colony  during  tiio  lengthened  period  it  remained  un- 
der the  Dutcii  government.  AVc  may,  however,  men- 
tion some  of  its  prominent  incidents,  the  effects  of 
which  are  visible  in  the  colony  to  this  hour. 

1st.  The  Dutch,  partly  by  so-called  contracts,  partly 
bj'  force,  graduall}'  dej)rived  the  Hottentots  of  their 
country.  '2d.  They  reduced  to  slavery  a  large  part  of 
that  unfortunate  people  wliom  tiiey  did  not  destro)-. 
3d.  They  introduced  a  number  of  ^lalays  and  negroes 
as  slaves.  4th.  They  estaldished  that  narrow  and 
tj'rannical  sj'stem  of  policy  which  the)'  have  adopted 
in  other  colonies,  prescribing  to  the  farmers  the  nature 
of  the  crops  they  were  to  grow,  demanding  from  them 
a  large  part  of  their  produce,  and  harassing  them  with 
other  exactions  tending  to  discourage  industry  and 
enterprise.  We  are  of  opinion  that  to  this  mischiev- 
ous policy  is  due  tiic  origin  of  those  unsettled  habits, 
that  dislike  to  orderly  government,  and  that  desire  to 
escape  from  its  control,  which  characterize  a  consider- 
alilc  part  of  the  so-called  Dutch  boors  of  the  present 
day,  qualities  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Dutch  in  their  native  country,  but  which 
were  strongly  manifested  at  the  Cape  long  before  they 
came  under  British  rule,  and  under  those  influences  to 
which  some  exclusively  attribute  the  insubordination 
of  those  men.  The  attempts  of  the  boers  to  escape 
from  the  Dutch  power,  and  so  form  an  independent 
government  beyond  the  borders  of  the  colony,  espe- 
cially in  the  district  since  called  Graaff-Reinet,  are 
strikingly  similar  to  their  proceedings  at  a  later  date 
under  the  British  government.  5th.  The  Gamtoos 
River  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Hottentot 
and  Kalir  races,  and  was  early  adopted  by  the  Dutch 
as  their  eastern  limit ;  but  about  the  year  1740  they 
began  to  pass  this  river,  and  came  into  collision  with 
the  Kahrs,  and  in  1780  extended  their  frontier  to  the 
Great  Fish  River. 

In  1795  the  colonists,  having  imbiljed  the  revolu- 
tionary i)riuciples  then  prevailing  in  Europe,  attempted 
to  throw  off  the  j-oke  of  the  Dutch,  upon  which  the 
British  sent  a  fleet  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  took  ])ossession  of  the  country 
in  his  name.  As,  however,  it  was  evident  that  Hol- 
land would  not  be  able  to  hold  it,  and  that  at  a  general 
peace  it  would  be  made  over  to  Fhigland,  it  was  ruled 
by  Britisii  governors  till  the  year  1802,  when^at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  again  restored  to  Holland. 
In  1806,  on  renewal  of  the  war,  it  was  again  taken  by 
the  British  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  has  since  re- 
mained in  their  possession,  liaving  been  finally  ceded 
by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  at  tlie  peace  of  1815. 

Populatiiin. — Tlie  total  jwpulation  of  the  colony  is 
stated  in  the  returns  us  217,',t21,  of  which  118,088  are 
persons  of  color.  Tlie  latter  consist  of  Hottentots  (so 
called)  Malays,  Negroes,  and  Kafirs.  The  white 
population  is  chiefly  composed  of  colonial  Dutch  and 
British. 

The  aborigines  of  the  coimtry  had  originally  the 
generic  name  of  Qua'ciiue,  and  received  the  name  of 
Hottentots  from  the  Dutch.  Owing  to  iutoruiarriages 
with  ^Malays,  negroes,  and  others,  and  illicit  inter- 
course with  whites,  the  race  has  lost  much  of  its  dis- 
tinctive character.  Indeed,  a  pure  Hottentot  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  colonj',  although  the  peo- 
ple, in  whouj  the  blood  of  that  race  preponderates,  are 
still  known  by  that  name.  There  is  no  return  of  their 
number,  but  we  do  not  think  it  can  exceed  25,000. 
The  Malays  were  introduced  by  the  Dutch  as  slaves  ; 
their  descendants  still  retain  the  Mohammedan  relig- 


ion, and  most  of  the  distinctive  habits  and  customs  of 
their  race.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
number,  but  it  can  not  be  large.  They  reside  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Cape  division.  The  negroes  are  mostly 
from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa.  The  Kafirs  resid- 
ing witliin  the  colony  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  sec- 
tion of  them  called  Fingoes,  who  originally  came  from 
Natal  and  its  vicinity,  whence  they  were  driven  by 
Chaka,  king  of  the  Zulus,  and  took  refuge  with  Kafirs 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  colony,  by  whom  they  were 
reduced  to  serfilom,  from  which  they  were  lil^trated  by 
Sir  Benjamin  D' Urban,  and  have,  up  to  this  time,  re- 
mained faithful  allies  of  the  British.  Their  numl)er 
may  lie  aliout  25,000. 

The  exact  proportion  which  the  white  [wpulation  of 
Dutch  descent  Ijears  to  the  British  is  not  known  ;  Ijut 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  still  greatly  prejKtnderates. 
We  have  called  the  people  Dutch  for  sake  of  conve- 
nience, as  they  speak  that  language,  but  many  of  them 
are  descended  from  F^uropeans  of  other  countries — a 
considerable  number  from  the  French  refugees.  The 
latter  have  lost  the  language,  but  still  retain  the 
names  of  their  forefathers,  such  as  Du  Plessis,  De  Vil- 
liers,  Marais,  and  others.  The  British  and  their  de- 
scendants require  no  special  remark. 

Trade. — The  following  table,  giving  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  in  several  years,  taken  at  inter- 
vals, exhibits  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of  the 
colony : 


Years. 

Importa. 

Ezportf. 

SUppiog. 

1S.36 

£541,038 

732,494 

944,585 

1.277,101 

1,651.597 

985,266 

£362,280 
775,060 
594.920 
C37.252 

1,064,'^S4 
691,852 

Tun». 
134.875 
184,442 
204,049 
224.126 
328,s84 

1840 

1849 

1S5I) 

1858 

1S&4 

These  exports  do  not  entirely  consist  of  colonial 
produce,  but  partly  of  goods  re-exported.  The  value 
of  colonial  produce  alone  exported  during  1853  was 
£732,245,  of  which  £297,340  was  from  Cape  Town, 
and  £435, 891)  from  Port  Elizabeth.  The  amount  of 
tonnage,  however,  of  vessels  entering  Table  Bay  is 
much  greater  than  that  entering  Port  Elizabeth,  on 
account  of  the  larger  number  of  Indiamen  and  other 
vessels  calling  at  the  former  for  provisions ;  but  the 
actual  trade  of  the  latter  is  much  greater,  as  shown  by 
the  exports. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  chief  articles  of  col- 
onial produce  and  manufactures  exported  during 
1853,  from  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  respect- 
ively : 


£1,250 


2,309 
1,360 


79 


£1,546 

1.161 

3,709 

6421 

8,468 


1.061 

1,577 

2,865 

29,783 

5  13,709 

....I      250; 

1.619    3,309, 

398    9,876! 

....     20,274' 


2,827 


Aloes 

Argol 

Beef  and  pork. 

Butter 

! Copper  ore... . 
Com  and  meal 

Barley 

Beans  &,  peas 

Bran 

Flour 

Oata 

Wheat 

Feathers 

Fish  (cured).. 
Fruits  (dried). 

The  most  important  export  is  wool,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  progress  of  the  export  of  this  arti- 
cle : 

Port  EUwbuh.  Cape  Town. 

1833 ,39,753  lbs.  <3.324  lbs. 

1843 1,220.380  534.377 

1S53 6,160,916  l,7i»3.692 

There  were  imported  into  London  from  the  Cape 
territories  22,70t)  bales  of  wool  in  1853:  22,60-2  in 
1854  ;  and  28,087  in  1855. 

Bj'  the  summary  of  an  official  table  in  the  Cape 
GovemmeiU  Giv:iUi,  the  custom-house  returns  of  goods 


Hides £9,136; 

Horns 1,022' 

Horses. 

Ivory 12.143 

Mules 1     

Oil I  ....   I 

Goatskins j  8.4261 

Seal  skins j     ' 

Sheep  skins 

Spirits,  brandy 

Tallow '     l,.3s7 

Wine,Constan- 

tia \  .... 

Ordinarv.. .,..'     

Wool  ..'.......  890,637 
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imported  for  the  first  six  months  of  1854  and  1855  give 
the  following   results :  For  the   first  six  months  of 

1854,  goods  imported,  £879,788  ;  for  the  same  months 
of  1855,  £622,218,  making  for  those  12  months,  £1,- 
502,006.  Goods  entered  for  consumption  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1854,  £827,702  ;  for  the  same  months  of 

1855,  £64.3,485— for  those  12  months,  £1,471,187.  The 
exports  of  articles  the  produce  of  the  colony  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1854  were  valued  at  £315,579  ;  for 
the  same  months  of  1855,  at  £440,816 — for  those  12 
months,  £750,395.  The  excess  of  imports  for  con- 
sumption over  the  estimated  value  of  colonial  produce 
exported  during  the  12  months  referred  to  is  thus 
shown  to  be  £714,792. 

In  these  returns  we  have  the  amount  of  customs 
duties  collected  only  for  the  first  six  months  of  1855. 
Thej'  amounted  to  £31,770  for  the  first  quarter  ;  and 
to  £35,106  for  the  second  ;  total  for  six  months,  £66,- 
876.  The  two  chief  articles  of  export  are  wool  and 
wine.  On  both,  the  increase  has  been  verj'  great. 
The  wool  exported  during  the  first  six  months  of  1854 
was  valued  at  £221,865.  In  the  same  months  in 
1855,  at  £297,885.  The  wine  for  the  same  months  re- 
spectivelj-  was  valued  at  £13,425  and  £.33,169.  Wine 
was  once  the  staple  export,  amounting  in  seven  j'ears 
to  betweeH  £80,000  and  £100,000.  The  quantitj-  pro- 
duced is  supposed  to  be  as  great  as  ever  it  was,  but  it 
has  found  a  more  profitable  market  within  the  colonj'. 


The  wool  of  the  eastern  and  middle  districts  is  indi- 
rectly exchanged  for  the  wines,  dried  fruits,  and  flour 
of  the  western  division. 

Copper  ore  is  a  new  article  of  export.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1854  this  export  was  valued  at  £4,720 ; 
in  1855,  at  £14,179. 

The  revenue  of  the  colonj'  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  customs  duties,  stamp  and  auction  duties,  and  a 
direct  tax  called  transfer  dues,  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  money  of  all  landed  property 
sold,  whether  by  auction  or  privatelj'.  The  expendi- 
ture is  for  paj-ment  of  salaries  of  the  officials  and  other 
disbursements  incidental  to  the  support  of  the  civil 
government.  The  military  expenditure  is  at  present 
borne  bj'  the  imperial  treasur5^  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  progress  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  : 

Revenne.  Expenditure. 

1832 £130,808  £126,889 

1842 226,261  226,026 

1852 289,482  252,495 

1853 808,472  268,111 

The  construction  of  good  roads  of  late  years,  by  the 
judicious  emploj'ment  of  the  convicts,  the  establish- 
ment of  road  boards,  and  other  measures  for  the  same 
object  by  the  late  able  Colonial  Secretary,  Jlr.  Mon- 
tagu, have  tended  greatly  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  colony,  and  to  increase  its-  commerce  and  revenue. 
— E.  B. 


OOMMEECB   OF  THE  UNITED    STATES 

WITH  THE  Cape  of  Gooij  Hope  and  British  South  Amekican  Possessions,  feom 
OcTOBEE  1,  1820,  to  July  1,  1856. 

Years  eDding 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared.         j 

Domestic.      [        Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30,  1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

Total.... 

Sept.  30,  1831 

1882 

1838 

1834 

1835 

18:^6 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1S40 

Total.... 

Sept.  80,  1841 

1842 

9  mos.      1S43 

June  30,  1844 

1845 

$6,i50 
2l',i54 

$6,433 

$6,150 
27"587 

$63,875 

4i5'.559 
5,186 

$3,500 

"iss 

800 

"432 
425 

$27,304 

$7,562 

60.565 

86,218 
28,898 
22,718 
88,379 
35,816 

$6,433 

$2,521 

4,.5i7 

5,020 
197 

$83,737 

$7,562 
2,521 
60,565 
90,735 
28,898 
22,718 
93,399 
36,013 

$115,620 

$13,700 

4l',750 
28,735 
93,799 
12,034 
48,059 
82,324 

$K62o 

$3,500 
'$756 

l,2y5 
"267 

1,500 
T16 

1.550 
455 

1,064 

2,278 
650 

'  'ik 
"ieo 

$330,156 

$51,824 

30,0.55 

82,988 

33,743 

28,713 

106,172 

100,838 

94,422 

143,219 

$12,255 
$19,939 

$342,411 

$51,324 

30,055 

82,938 

33.748 

23,713 

106,172 

120,277 

94,422 

143,219 

$265,401 

$17,155 
23,815 
31,192 
29,106 
26,439 
81,686 
36,041 
60,481 
71,298 
72,206 

$5,020 

$4^660 
15,589 

$756 
$9i9 

8,420 

958 

"406 

1,689 

498 

2,296 

2,287 
1,670 
2,728 
1,912 

299 
152 



1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

Total .... 

June  SO.  1851 

18.52 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

$665,924 

$161,'591 
224.236 
867,231 
292,628 
443,475 
896.780 

$19,989 

$i',7i8 
8,141 
7,380 
8,837 

21,471 

$685,863 

$161,891 
22.5,9.54 
370,372 
299,958 
452,812 
418,251 

$449,429 

$123,223 
190,790 
802,303 
448,903 
418,588 
488,.594 

$19,589 

$919 
$1,300 
87,169 

11,531 

14,444 

2,501 
4,343 

4,705 
3,869 
5,666 
7,078 

15a 

827 
612 
983 
881 
664 
202 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colony  are  now  dependent  on 
the  regulations  of  a  legislative  council  and  a  hou.se  of 
assembh'.  Those  bodies  assembled,  for  the  first  time, 
during  the  past  year  (18.')4),  under  the  name  of  tlie 
Colonial  Parliament  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ex- 
ports from  this  colony  con.sist  princii)all3'  of  aloes,  ar- 
gol,  hides,  horns,  whale  oil,  goat  and  sheep  skins, 
wine,  and  wool.  Chief  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  spirits,  soap,  stationerj'  and  books,  sugar, 


timber,  wine,  tobacco,  hardware  and  ironmonger}-, 
sundries. 

Number  of  American  ves.sels  entered  the  ports  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1853 :  Vessels,  45 ;  tonnage, 
16,278.  Number  of  American  vessels  cleared  from 
the  same  ports  in  1853  :  Vessels,  22  ;  tonnage,  2,18C. 

Port  Ref/idafivns,  Duties,  etc. — I-ntrance  or  clearance 
of  a  vessel,  $1  44  ;  landing  or  sliipping  cargo  of  a 
vessel,  $3  60  ;  clearance  of  a  coaster,  iJO  36  ;  manifest 
of  export  cargo,  $0  36 ;  permit  to  land  or  ship  mei- 
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chandise  under  value  of  $3G,  $0  18  ;  above  .*36,  60  30. 
A  wharfage  dutj'  is  also  charged  on  all  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  landed. 

An  export  duty  is  charged  on  all  staples  shipped 
from  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Cape  ;  but  the  exporter  of 
any  quantitj^  of  good  (^ape  wine  shall  be  entitled  to 
enter,  duty  free,  one  gallon  imperial  measure  of  spirits 
of  the  strength  of  Skye's  hydrometer,  in  respect  of 
every  ten  gallons  imjierial  measure  of  wine  so  ex- 
ported. For  tlie  accommodation  of  sliipping,  tank- 
boats  are  alwaj's  in  readiness  with  force-pumjjs  and 
hose,  carrj-ing  from  20  to  40  tons  of  water.  A  pro- 
tective duty  in  favor  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exists  at  the  Cape  ports  ;  and  the  rul  valorem  of 
12  per  cent,  on  all  goods  to  wliich  no  si)eci(ic  duty  is 
assigned,  is  reduced  to  t)  per  cent,  in  favor  of  (ireat 
Britain. — Corn.  Digest  U.  8.  See  Cai-e  of  Good 
Hoi'E. 

Goodwin  Sands,  a  range  of  sand-banks  lying 
about  four  or  five  miles  off  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Forelands.  They  are 
about  ten  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
vary  in  breadth  from  one  and  a  half  to  tliree  miles. 
They  are  divided  into  two  portions  l)y  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, navigable  by  small  boats.  Thej'  are  in  many 
places  dry  at  low  water,  and  from  their  sliifting  and 
loose  nature  are  very  dangerous  for  shipping.  Be- 
teen  them  and  the  mainland  is  the  roadstead  termed 
the  Downs.  These  sands  are  said  to  have  at  one  time 
formed  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and  to  have  been  sub- 
merged about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  "William  liufus, 
or  the  beginning  of  tliat  of  Ilenrj'  I.  Several  light- 
vessels  are  fixed  here  as  beacons  ;  and  during  foggj' 
weather  gongs  are  sounded  everj'  ten  minutes. 

Gonaives,  a  sca-jiort  of  Hayti.  There  entered 
this  port  in  1819  and  1850,  182  vessels,  measuring  in 
the  aggregate  29,801  tons  ;  and  there  cleared  187, 
with  an  aggregate  of  30,19(!  tons.  The  former  pros- 
perity of  this  port  resulted  from  the  immense  quanti- 
tities  of  ebinisterre  (cabinet-maker's  wood)  and  dye- 
woods,  wliich  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Artibonite  from  ever)-  point  of  its  course,  prior  to  the 
independence  of  Dominica  ;  but  such  is  the  change 
that  has  taken  place,  that,  to-day,  it  exhil)its  scarcelj' 
the  shadow  of  its  former  commerce.  Its  exports, 
with  their  average  quantities  and  values,  are  classified 
as  follows : 

Quantities.  Vnliii*. 

Exports.  Kilos.  Krnncs. 

CoflTee 5,400,000  640,000 

Cotton 150,000  2TO,000 

Acajou 4,500,000  900,000 

Campecho,  Guyac  (lignum-vitae)  2,500,000  250,000 

Formerly  large  quantities  of  wax,  pitre,  and  cocoa, 
were  exported  from  Gonaives  ;  but  this  trade  has  of 
late  years  greatly  declined.  The  exports  at  present 
consist  of  cereals  and  coffee,  not  only  from  the  neigh- 
boring communes,  but  from  tlie  whole  arrondissemcnt 
of  St.  IMarc,  which  is  a  closed  port.  The  coffee  of  this 
port  is  of  tlie  very  best  quality,  and  commands  the  high- 
est price.  Hence  it  is,  tliat  vessels  which  can  not  make 
up  their  cargoes  of  coffee  at  rort-aii-Prince,  touch  at 
this  port  for  such  quantities  as  they  can  obtain.  The 
imports  in  1850  reached  a  value  of  about  3,000,000 
francs.  Of  this,  the  United  States  supplied  provisions, 
lumber,  and  cotton  goods  to  a  value  of  nearly  1,500,000 
francs  (827',), OOd),  or  one  half  of  the  whole.  Kngland, 
France,  and  the  (iornian  States  figure  chiefly  in  the 
other  half — the  tratle  of  the  two  latter  seeming  ratlier 
on  the  decline.  There  are  at  Gonaives  24  foreign 
merchants ;  and  of  the  commercial  houses,  nine  are 
French  and  four  English,  while  but  one  is  American. 
The  following  summary  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  tlie  port  of  Gonaives  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1855  is  made  up  from  ofllcial  returns  : 
Number  of  vessels  (American)  entered  and  cleared,  ti6, 
with  an  aggregate  of  4,317  tons.  Value  of  cargoes  in- 
ward, not  given  in  official  returns  ;  value  of  cai^es 


outward,  $2,0.33,420  95,  Haytien  currency — about  16 
Ifaytien  dollars  being  equal  to  1  American.  Cargoes 
inward  consisted  of  provisions  and  lumber.  Several 
vessels  touched  at  the  port,  la/len  in  part,  to  complete 
cargoes.  Outward  cargoes  consLsted  of  coffee,  mahog- 
any, anil  logwood. 

Gordouia.  (Cordonia  Txuianthug).  A  tree  known 
in  Iraiici!  as  Gordonia  a  fevilleg glahret,  in  Germany 
as  iMTii/Kllelifje  (Jordonif,  and  in  the  United  States  as 
JjohhiUy  lUvj.  The  Gordouia  Lasianthus,  in  its  native 
countrj',  is  a  lieautiful  sul>-evergreen  tree,  growing  to 
the  height  of  50  or  GO  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  18  or  20 
inches.  This  tree  appears  to  l)e  confined  to  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Virginia  t^t  lower 
Louisiana.  According  to  Michaux,  tracts  of  .50  or  100 
acres  are  met  with  in  the  pine-ljarrens,  wliich.  lieing 
lower  than  the  adj.icent  ground,  are  kept  constantly 
moist  by  the  waters  collected  in  them  after  great  rains. 
These  spots  are  entirely  covered  with  this  sjiecies,  and 
are  called  bay-swamps. 

The  wood  of  tlie  Gordonia  Lasianthus  is  extremely 
light,  a  cubic  foot  of  which,  when  dr}-,  does  not  weigh 
more  than  20  pounds.  In  trunks  of  these  trees  which 
exceed  more  than  15  inches  in  diameter,  four  fiftlis  of 
the  wood  is  heart ;  it  is  of  a  rosy,  or  mahoganj-  hue, 
and  of  a  fine  silkj'  texture,  which  render  it  ver}'  pro- 
per for  the  inside  of  furniture,  though  the  cypress  is 
generally  preferred.  "When  seasoned  it  is  exceedingly 
brittle,  and  rapidly  decays  when  exposed  to  the  alter- 
nations of  moisture  and  drj-ness.  The  bark  may  be 
taken  ofl'  this  tree  during  three  months  of  the  year, 
which  shows  that  the  sap  is  in  vigorous  motion  a  much 
longer  period  than  it  is  in  most  other  trees.  The  value 
of  the  bark  in  tanning,  compensates,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  uselessness  of  the  wood,  for  which  purpose  it 
has  lieen  employed  in  times  past,  throughout  the  mar- 
itime ports  of  the  southern  States  and  Florida.  Xi- 
though  this  branch  of  industry  was  never  so  exten- 
sively practiced  in  the  southern  as  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  L^nited  States — the  regions  where  this 
tree  abounds  do  not  afford  a  suflScient  quantity  of 
bark  proper  for  tanning,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Hence,  nearly  all  the  leather  and  arti- 
cles manufactured  therefrom,  consumed  in  the  southern 
States,  are  carried  from  the  north.  A  bark  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  tanning,  is  more  valuable  in  the  United 
States  than  at  first  sight  might  be  supposed.  Although 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  oaks,  and  many  of  the 
species  profusely  multiplied,  yet  there  are  but  a  verj- 
few  of  tliem  that  are  sufficiently  rich  in  tannin  to  be 
wortii  using. — Browne's  Trees  of  America. 

Gosport,  a  fortified  sea-port  and  market  town  of 
England,  county  of  Hants,  on  the  western  side  of 
Portsmouth  harbor,  near  its  month,  directly  opposite 
and  about  a  mile  from  Portsmouth,  with  which  it  is 
connected  l)y  a  floating  bridge  moved  by  a  ste.am- 
engine  working  on  two  fixed  chains.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  borough  of  Portsmouth,  but  is  governed  by 
trustees  under  an  old  act  of  Parliament.  It  is  forti- 
fied on  the  land  side  by  a  line  of  bastions  extending 
from  Weovil  to  Alverstoke,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  segment  of  the  fortifications  of  Ports- 
mouth. Witliin  the  fortifications  is  the  Royal  St. 
Clarence  Victualing-yard,  with  breweri-,  co«iperage, 
powder-magazines,  biscuit-baking  estaldishinent.  and 
store-houses  for  various  kinds  of  pro^•isions  for  the 
royal  n.ivy.  To  the  south  is  the  magnificent  llaslar 
Naval  Hospital,  capable  of  containing  20(X)  patients. 
Gosport  has  also  an  extensive  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  anchors  and  chain  cables.  It  communi- 
cates with  London  by  the  South-western  Raihvay.  The 
coasting-trade  is  considerable.  Population  (^1851'^  7,414. 

Grossamer,  a  tine,  filmy  sul)Stance.  like  a  cobweb, 
observed  floating  in  the  air,  espooially  in  autumn.  It 
is  often  seen  in  stubble-fields,  and  upon  furze  and 
other  low  bushes,  and  is  probably  produced  by  a 
species  of  spider. 
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Gotha  Canal.  The  following  information  relative 
to  the  Gotha  Canal  is  extracted  from  Macgregor's 
Commercial  Tariffs  and  Regulations  of  Nonvay  and 
Sweden : — "  The  inlets,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Sweden 
have  always  afforded  great  facilities  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  produce  of  her  forests  and  mines.  A  canal, 
to  avoid  the  long  and  tortuous  navigation  of  the  Sound 
and  Sound  dues,  was  projected  at  an  early  period  by 
Sweden.  The  Maeler,  a  deep  inlet,  enters  Sweden  at 
Stockholm  from  the  Baltic,  and  branches  north  to  Up- 
sala,  and  west  70  miles  among  a  multitude  of  islands, 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Lake  Hielmar.  The  Ar- 
boga  Canal,  opened  during  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
centurj',  is  navigable  between  the  Maeler  and  that 
lake  ;  and  it  was  then  considered  that  it  might  be  con- 
tinued from  the  Hielmar  to  the  Wettern  Lake,  but  the 
project  was  found  impracticable  ;  the  distance  between 
the  Maeler  and  Sodree  Barker,  near  the  confines  of 
Dalecarlia  and  the  mining  districts,  was  opened  at  the 
same  period  hy  means  of  the  Stroemsholm  Canal  and 
the  Lake  Fredra,  and  rivers.  The  Gotha  River,  which 
runs  from  Lake  Wenem  (the  largest  in-  Europe  except 
the  Ladoga)  into  the  sea  of  Gothenburg,  tliough  in 
many  parts  deep  and  navigable,  was  interrupted  by 
falls  and  islands.  These  were  finally  surmounted, 
after  extraordinary  difficulties  (the  whole  of  the  gi- 
gantic works  having  been  once  swept  oflF  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  water),  by  the  execution  of  the 
Trollhaetta  Canal  in  1800.  It  is  three  miles  long,, 
and  has  eight  sluices  to  ascend  and  descend  112  feet. 
At  one  place  it  was  cut  70  feet  deep  through  the  rocks. 
The  whole  expense  was  about  .£80,000.  The  Lake 
Wenern  was  afterward  joined  by  a  canal  to  the  Lake 
Wettern,  and  finally  the  canalization  of  the  whole 
distance  to  Soderkoping  and  the  Baltic  was  comjileted 
in  1832." 

Regulations  for  Ships  passing  throughthe  Gotha  Canal. 
— Sec.  1.  Ships  and  cargoes  from  all  countries,  and 
coming  from  or  going  to  whatever  place  or  places,  are 
permitted,  without  oljstruction,  to  pass  through  the 
canal,  unless  the  nation  or  nations  to  which  the  ships 
or  cargoes  belong  are  known  to  be  in  open  hostilitj' 
with  Sweden ;  and  the  canal  transit  dues,  both  on 
vessels  and  cargoes,  shall  be  equal  for  all  nations.  2. 
The  canal  dues  on  all  shipping  are  to  be  paid  according 
to  their  tonnage,  making  no  difference  whatever 
whether  laden  or  empt}-.  3.  The  canal  dues  on  ves- 
sels are  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  12  skillings  Swedish 
banco  per  last,  equivalent  to  10  skillings  Swedish 
banco  per  commercial  last  of  2  English  tons.  In  this 
charge  is  not  included  pilotage  on  the  lakes,  nor  paj'- 
ment  for  the  trailing  by  oxen  or  horses  on  the  Gotha 
Canal,  which  charges  arc  specially  fixed  by  the  direct- 
ors. 

4.  In  calculating  the  tonnage  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  canal,  and  also  the  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise, it  is  to  be  observed,  with  regard  to  the  first 
named,  that  such  vessels  as  are  provided  with  Swedish 
measure-bills  will  pay  the  dues  according  to  the  bur- 
den stated  in  said  liills  ;  but  such  as  are  without,  will 
be  charged  pursuant  to  a  table  reduced,  conformably 
to  usual  practice,  from  the  foreign  lasts,  tons,  etc.,  to 
Swedish  lasts  ;  and,  further,  as  relates  to  goods,  that 
the  weights  and  measures  stated  in  the  tariff  of  pounds, 
ship-pounds,  liarrels,  etc.,  are  meant  Swedish  i)ounds, 
and  ship-pounds  commercial  or  victuals'  weight  (ex- 
cepting iron,  and  otlier  metals,  by  which  are  meant  Swe- 
dish staple  weights),  and  Swedish  barrels  containing 
32  kapps  solid  measure  ;  and  further,  that  sudi  foreign 
pounds,  sliip-pounds,  barrels,  lasts,  etc.,  as  may  be  in- 
serted into  its  lulls  of  lading  and  sliip's  papers,  are  to  be 
reduced  to  Swedish  weights  and  measures,  in  conform- 
it}'  to  a  fixed  table  to  be  made  out  for  that  purpose. 

o.  With  resjiect  to  tare,  or  the  weight  of  the  case 
or  outer  covering,  no  charge  will  be  made.  The  canal 
dues  are  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  tariff,  only  on  the 
quantity  in  weight  or  measure  as  in"prted  in  the  bill 


of  lading  or  ship's  papers,  whether  specified  in  gross 
or  net.  A  barrel  of  grain,  salt,  etc.,  shipped  in  bulk, 
or  barrels  or  bags,  are  charged  alike  ;  pipe-clay,  coals, 
etc.,  in  bulk  or  packed  in  casks,  the  same  ;  as  also 
wines  and  other  liquids,  whether  in  larger  or  smaller 
casks ;  and  onlj'  in  such  cases  where  the  last-named 
are  in  bottles,  then  the  additional  duty  must  be  paid 
for  the  bottles,  according  to  the  tariff,  the  same  as  if 
they  were  shipped  empty,  for  themselves. 

6.  If  anj-  vessel,  entered  at  the  inward  custom- 
houses at  Gothenburg  or  Soderkoping,  only  to  pass 
through  the  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  should  discharge 
any  part  of  her  cargo  without  the  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity, either  in  the  River  Gotha-Elf,  or  anj'  of  the 
lakes,  or  on  the  canal,  such  vessel  to  be  forfeited,  and 
the  master  subjected  to  the  penaltj^  of  the  law  for  the 
unlawful  importation  of  goods ;  and  further,  to  be 
fined,  according  to  the  circumstances,  in  the  sum  of 
100  rixdalers  to  500  rixdalers  banco.  The  same  law 
will  be  put  into  execution  against  all  vessels  receiving 
other  cargoes  or  more  goods  on  board,  during  the  pass- 
age to  and  from  one  or  other  of  the  ports  of  Gothen- 
burg and  Soderkoping.  Ships'  husbands,  or  owners  of 
goods,  convicted  of  knowing,  abetting,  and  aiding  in 
the  illegal  loading  or  unloading  of  goods,  as  aforesaid, 
will  be  subjected  to  the  same  penalties.  The  value  of 
the  confiscated  vessel,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
sale  bj-  public  auction,  will  be  responsible  for  the  full 
paj-ment  of  all  dues  which  the  vessel  and  cargo  would 
have  been  subjected  to,  according  to  the  tariff,  for  the 
whole  passage  from  sea  to  sea  ;  and  the  surplus  of  the 
proceeds  then  remaining  to  be  divided,  two  fifths  in 
equal  shares  to  the  informer  and  those  who  prove  the 
illegal  fact,  and  three  fifths  to  the  canal  pension  fund 
and  the  board  of  customs,  also  in  equal  shares. 

There  are  other  regulations,  exemptions,  and  privi- 
leges applicable  to  vessels  passing  through  the  Gotha 
Canal,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  which, 
as  they  are  given  in  full  in  the  "  Digest  of  the  Existing 
Commercial  Regulations  of  Foreign  Countries  "  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  from  the  Treasury  Department  in 
1833,  and  have  been  modified  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
since,  are  not  inserted  in  this  volume.  They  may  be 
found  in  that  work,  under  the  caption  "  Sweden." 

The  whole  length  of  this  canal  is  thus  estimated : 

Swedish  miles. 

From  Gottenhurg  to  tlio  Lake  of  Wenern, 
through  the  Eiver  Gotha-Elf  and  the 
Canal  of  Trollhaetta 8J         J 

Across  the  Lake  of  Wenern 11 

Through  the  Gotha  Canal Z\ 

Through  the  Lakes  of  Wikan,  Bottensjon, 
and  Wettern 5|         f 

From  the  Lake  of  Wettern  to  the  Haltic, 
and  through  the  Lakes  of  Boren,  Boxen, 
and  Asplaugen 4J        5 


Total  river  and  lakes. 
Total  canal  line 


OC)i 


9i 


Together. 


8Sf 


Gottenburg,  or,  more  properly,  Gothaborg,  on 

the  south-west  coast  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  a  liord 
near  the  Cattegat,  which  receives  the  River  Gotha, 
lat.  57°  42'  4"  N.,  long.  11°  57'  45"  E.  Population 
29,000,  and  increasing.  Vessels  do  not  come  close  to 
the  city,  l)ut  lie  in  the  river  or  harbor,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  goods  being  conveyed  from  and 
to  them  by  lighters  that  navigate  the  canals  by  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  intersected.  The  depth 
of  water  in  the  port  is  17  feet,  and  there  is  no  tide,  bar, 
or  shallow.  A  vessel  entering  the  Gotha  must  take 
a  pilot  on  board,  wl-.ose  dutj'  it  is  to  meet  her  half  a 
league  west  of  Wingo  beacon.  After  Stockholm, 
Gottenburg  has  the  most  extensive  commerce  of  any 
town  in  Sweden.  Iron  and  steel,  the  former  excellent, 
luit  the  latter  Inferior  to  tliat  made  in  England,  fonn 
the  principal  articles  of  exjjort.  'J'iie}'  are  brought 
from  the  rich  mines  of  Wermcland,  distant  about  200 
miles  ;  being  conveyed  partly  by  the  Lake  Wenem 
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parti}'  by  the  Trollhaetta  Canal  (see  Canals),  and 
partly  by  the  Kiver  Cotha.  The  exports  of  iron  in 
1847  amounted  in  all  to  27,447  tons.  The  original  cost 
of  iron  is  supposed  to  be  increased  about  five  per  cent, 
by  the  expense  of  its  convej-ance  to  Gottenl>urg;  and 
the  sliipping  charges,  inclusive  of  the  export  duty,  are 
about  10  per  cent,  additional.  The  next  great  article 
of  export  is  timber,  particularly  deals,  which  are  also 
furnished  by  AVermlaiid.  Of  these,  tiie  exports  in 
1847  were  227,000  dozen,  but  this  Ls  above  the  average. 
The  other  articles  of  export  are,  linen,  sail-cloth,  tar, 
copper,  alum,  glass,  cobalt,  manganese,  linseed,  oak 
bark,  bones,  juniper-berries,  cranberries,  rock -moss 
for  d3'eing,  etc.  Grain  is  sometimes  imported,  and 
sometimes  exported.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
are  sugar,  coffee,  toliacco,  cotton  yarn  and  twist,  salt, 
indigo,  and  dye-woods.  South  Sea  oil,  rice,  herrings, 
•wine,  spices,  etc.  There  belonged  to  the  port  in  1847, 
exclusive  of' river  craft,  12(;  vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  li{,254  Swe<lish  lasts,  or  aljout  30,000  English 
tons  ;  and  ship-building  has  since  l)een  going  on  brisk- 
ly. The  opening  of  the  Gotha  Canal,  by  which  Got- 
tenburg  communicates  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
interior  of  Sweden,  has  exorcised  a  powerful  and  bene- 
ficial influence  over  her  commerce.  She  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  England,  and  English  is  gener- 
ally understood.  Steamers  run  once  a  week  between 
Gottenburg  and  Hull  for  eight  months  of  the  year ; 
but  in  winter  the  intercourse  with  England  is  kept  up 
by  the  tedious  route  of  Lubec  and  Hamburg.  The 
opening  of  the  Gotha  Canal  has  greatly  l)enetited  its 
commerce,  bj'  bringing  it  into  communication  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  interior  of  Sweden.  In  1849,  718 
vessels  entered,  and  14G2  cleared  in  the  coasting  trade ; 
and  1018  vessels  entered  and  1011  left  for  foreign 
ports,  exclusive  of  steamers,  of  which  the  number  that 
entered  and  cleared  out  at  the  port  were  88.  See 
GoTitA  Canal. 

Ilcrrin;/  Fi.ifteri/. — Gottenburg  used,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  herring 
lisherj'' ;  but  at  present  this  branch  of  industry  is  quite 
extinct,  and  it  has  always  l)een  very  capricious.  From 
1556  to  1588  great  quantities  of  herrings  were  taken  ; 
from  1588  to  l(jGO,  they  left  the  coast;  during  the 
next  15  years  they  were  again  abundant ;  but  from 
1675  to  1747  they  entirely  disappeared.  From  1747 
to  1770  they  were  abundant,  186,614  barrels  being 
taken  in  1763,  and  151,483  in  1768.  From  1786  to 
1799  the  fishery  was  very  good,  from  110,OIJO  to  190,- 
000  barrels  being  annually  exported.  In  1804  the  ex- 
port was  79,512  barrels.  '  In  1808  and  1809  fish  were 
veri'  scarce ;  and  in  1812  they  entirely  disappeared, 
and  have  not  hitherto  returned ;  so  that  Gottenl)urg, 
instead  of  exporting,  at  present  imports  considerable 
supplies  of  herrings. 

Both  iron  and  timber  pay  duties  on  exportation,  but 
they  are  not  hea\'j'. 

Ctistom-koti.fe  Regtdations  and  Port  Charr/es. — On  ar- 
riving in  port,  no  person  is  allowed  to  Iward  or  to 
leave  a  vessel  till  she  be  in  custody  of  the  ofHeers ; 
who,  having  inspected  the  manifest  and  ])ai)crs,  send 
them  to  the  custom-house.  An  officer  is  appointed  to 
superintend  the  unloading,  and  also  the  loading.  The 
public  charges  of  all  sorts  on  a  Swedish  ship  and  on  a 
foreign  ship  not  privileged,  each  of  300  tons'  burden, 
unloading  and  loading  mixed  cargoes  at  Gottenburg, 
would  be,  on  the  former,  i;24  5s.  7d. ;  on  the  latter, 
£49  5s.  7d.  On  a  privileged  foreign  ship  the  charges 
are  the  same  as  on  a  Swedish  ship. 

Warehousinff  iSi/xfim. — (ioodsmay  be  bonded  for  any 
length  of  time,  on  paying  one  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
for  the  first  two  years,  and  one  half  per  cent,  annually 
thereafter. 

Commis.v'on,  Credit,  etc. — The  nsual  rate  of  commis- 
sion is  2  per  cent.  Goods  are  commonly  sold  on  credit. 
Raw  sugar  .at  9  months'  witli  3  montlis'  interest  to  the 
seller.     Other  goods  at  3,  4,  and  6  months. 


Banking,  etc. — There  are  no  public  or  private  bank- 
ing establishments  at  Gottenburg  for  the  issue  of 
notes  ;  l)Ut  the  national  bank  has  two  offices  here 
which  advance  limited  sums  of  money,  at  five  per 
cent.,  on  securit}-  of  gwds,  and  in  discount  of  bills. 
Some  of  the  English  insurance  companies  have  agents 
here,  who  do  a  good  deal  of  business. 

Sea  Stores,  Water,  i-tc. — These  may  be  had  here  of 
excellent  quality,  and  cheap.  IJeef,  IM.  per  lb..  I)e.st 
rje  bread,  2^*1.  per  lb.,  and  butter,  6<1  f>er  lb. 

Mfjney,  Weights,  Measures,  etc.,  same  as  at  Stock- 
holm, which  sec. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  made  u.se  of  Con- 
sular Returns,  Coxk's  Travels  in  lh<i  Xort/i  of  Europe, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  267-275,  and  some  valuable  private  com- 
munications. 

Grace,  Days  of,  in  commercial  law  are  certain 
days  allowe'^  l)y  the  custom  of  merchants  to  be  added 
to  the  time  requisite  for  presentment  of  a  bill.  Thus, 
if  an  instrument  drawn  in  this  country  be  payable  "  a 
certain  time  after  date,"  three  days  of  grace  are  added : 
a  bill  drawn  on  the  27th  of  August,  payable  "two 
months  after  date,"  is  therefore  due  on  the  .30th  of  Oc- 
tober. So  if  a  foreign  bill  be  drawn  at  one,  two,  or 
more  "  usances,"  the  days  of  grace  are  added  to  the 
usance.  The  usance  between  London  and  Paris  is  one 
calendar  month.  A  bill  drawn  in  London  on  Paris 
"at  one  usance,"  on  the  2d  January-,  is  consequently 
due  on  the  5th  February.  The  number  of  days  of 
grace  varies  in  different  countries.  In  France  none 
are  allowed.     See  Days  of  Guace. 

Grain,  the  name  of  the  smallest  weight  in  com- 
mon use  It  is  the  24th  part  of  a  pennyweight 
troy,  and  the  20th  part  of  the  scruple  in  apothecaries' 
weight 

Grain  Markets.  There  were  received  at  Balti- 
more during  the  past  year  (1856)  3,440,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  4,081,000  bushels  of  com,  847, .300  bushels  of 
oats,  228,200  bushels  of  rye.  925,000  barrels  of  flour 
were  received. 

At  BuflFalo,  N.  Y.,  the  receipts  of  flour  were  1,143,- 
085  barrels  ;  of  wheat,  8,843,117  bushels,  and  of  com, 
9,845,790  bushels. 

At  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  114,143  barrels  of  flour,  8,437,927 
bushels  wheat,  3,543,521  bushels  of  com. 

At  Chicago  the  receipts  of  grain  of  all  kinds  were 
24,000,000  bushels,  and  the  shipments  about  20,000,000 
bushels. 

^^'e  give  below  a  table  showing  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  principal  depots  of  the  world  ;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  Chicago  and  Buffalo  rank 
nearly  equal,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  one  year  in 
the  former  place.  Enough  is  shown  to  make  evident 
the  greater  importance  of  some  of  our  new  prairie 
cities  over  the  old  established  gniin  depots  of  Europe. 
Chicago,  in  1823,  was  described  by  Major  Long,  in  his 
"  Expedition  to  St.  Peters,'"  as  a  "  village  presenting 
no  cheering  prospect,"  and  one  not  promising  much 
in  commercial  importance. 
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Grains  of  Paradise,  hot,  acrid,  aromatic  seeds, 
produced  on  tiic  coast  of  (luiuca,  and  supposed  to  l>e 
derived  from  two  di.-^tinct  species  of  plants,  viz..  the 
Amomnm  (iraii(i-pitrndi.<i  of  LinnaMis,  and  the  .4.  ^f(Ie- 
fftutta  of  Roscoo ;  perhaps,  also,  from  others.     They 
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are  of  a  glossy  dark-brown  color,  are  longer  and 
rounder  than  the  seeds  of  the  true  cardamom,  and 
have  a  slight  flavor  of  camphor.  These  seeds  are 
much  esteemed  as  a  spice  among  the  Africans,  but  are 
chiefly  employed  to  give  a  fictitious  strength  to  beer 
and  spirits.     Archer's  Economic  Botany. 

Granada,  a  town  of  Central  America,  State  of 
Nicaragua,  on  the  north-west  banlv  of  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua.  By  means  of  the  Lake  and  the  River  San 
Juan,  it  communicates  -nith  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
thus  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Population 
about  12,000. 

Granary,  a  building  to  store  com  in.  Granaries 
are  generally  built  of  Vjrick,  with  quarters  of  timber 
wrought  in  the  inside,  to  which  the  boards,  with  which 
the  inside  of  the  granarj-  must  be  lined,  or  nailed  so 
close  to  the  bricks  that  there  may  be  no  space  left  for 
vermin  to  harbor  in.  There  is  an  advantage  in  having 
many  stories,  because  the  shallower  the  com  lies  the 
better  and  more  easily  it  is  turned. 

The  two  great  requisites  in  the  erecting  of  granaries 
are — to  make  them  suSicientlj-  strong,  and  to  give 
them  an  exposure  to  the  most  drying  winds.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Kent,  corn  is  treated 
in  the  following  manner :  To  separate  it  from  dust 
and  other  impurities  after  it  is  threshed,  it  is  tossed 
with  shovels  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  long  and 
large  room  ;  the  lighter  substances  fall  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  com  only  is  carried  from 
side  to  side,  or  from  end  to  end  of  it.  After  this,  the 
com  is  screened  ;  and  being  then  brought  into  the  gran- 
ary, it  is  spread  about  half  a  foot  thick,  and  turned  from 
time  to  time,  about  twice  a  week ;  the  screening  of  it 
is  also  repeated  once  a  week.  This  .sort  of  manage- 
ment is  continued  about  two  months,  after  which  it  is 
laid  a  foot  thick  for  two  months  more  ;  and  during  this 
time  it  is  turned  once  a  week,  or  twice  if  the  season  be 
damp,  and  now  and  then  screened.  After  about  five 
or  six  months,  it  is  raised  to  two  feet  thickness  in  the 
heaps,  and  then  turned  once  or  twice  in  a  month,  and 
screened  from  time  time.  After  a  year,  it  is  laid  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  and  turned  once  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  and  screened  proportionally.  When 
it  has  lain  two  years  or  more,  it  is  turned  once  in  two 
months,  and  screened  once  a  quarter ;  and  however 
long  it  be  kept,  the  oftener  the  turning  and  screening 
are  repeated  the  better  wUl  the  grain  be  preserved.  It 
is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a  yard  wide  on  everj'  side 
of  the  heap  of  com,  and  other  empty  spaces  into 
which  the  com  may  be  turned  and  tossed  as  often  as  re- 
quired. In  Kent,  two  square  holes  are  made  at  each 
end  of  the  floor,  and  a  round  one  in  the  middle,  bj- 
means  of  which  the  com  is  thrown  out  of  the  upper  in- 
to the  lower  rooms,  and  so  up  again,  that  it  may  be 
the  better  turned  and  aired.  The  screens  are  made 
with  two  partitions,  to  separate  the  dust  from  the  corn, 
which  falls  into  a  bag;  and  when  sufliciently  full,  this 
is  thrown  away,  while  the  pure  and  good  com  remains 
behind.  Corn  has  bj'  these  means  been  kept  30  years  ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  longer  it  is  kept  the 
more  flour  it  yields,  in  jjroportion  to  the  corn,  and  the 
purer  and  whiter  the  bread  is,  the  superfluous  humid- 
ity alone  evaporating  in  the  keeping.  At  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  corn  has  been  kept  80  years,  or  longer, 
by  methods  of  similar  description. 

Tlie  public  granaries  at  Dantzic  are  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  stories  in  height,  and  have  a  funnel  in  the  midst 
of  each  floor,  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another. 
They  are  built  so  securely,  that  thougli  everj'  way 
surrounded  bj*  water,  the  corn  contracts  no  damp,  and 
the  vessels  have  the  convenience  of  coming  up  to  the 
walls  to  be  loaded.  The  Russians  and  others  preserve 
their  com  in  subterranean  granaries  of  the  figure  of  a 
iugar-loaf,  wide  below  and  narrow  at  top,  the  sides  be- 
ing well  plastered,  and  the  top  covered  with  stones. 
They  are  careful  to  have  the  com  well  dried  before  it  is 
laid  into  these  store-houses,  and  often  dry  it  by  means 


of  ovens,  especially  where  the  summer  Arj  weather  is 
too  short  to  eff'ect  this  suflScientb".  This  method  of 
storing  grain  has  been  practiced  in  many  countries 
from  remote  antiquity  ;  and  in  Sicil}-,  in  particular,  at 
the  present  day,  many  of  the  granaries  are  simply  ex- 
cavations in  the  calcareous  rock. 

Some  recommend  that  the  roofs  of  granaries  should 
be  composed  of  tiles,  because  in  the  worst  seasons, 
when  the  regular  apertures  can  not  be  opened  with 
safety,  there  will  always  be  a  considerable  inlet  for 
fresh  air  at  their  joinings,  and  also  an  issue  for  the  ex- 
halations given  out  by  the  grain  ;  while  others  prefer 
a  very  close  roof,  as  of  lead  or  zinc,  for  the  perfect  ex- 
clusion of  insects  and  vermin.  If  there  happen  to  be 
any  windows  to  the  south,  care  must  be  taken  to  shut 
them  in  moist  weather,  and  in  the  time  of  the  hot 
southern  winds.  There  must  be  no  cellar  or  other 
damp  place  under  a  granarj-,  nor  should  it  ever  be 
built  over  stables  ;  for  in  either  of  these  cases  the  com 
will  certainl}"  suffer  by  the  exhalations — be  rendered 
damp  in  the  one,  and  ill-tasted  in  the  other. 

M.  Duhamel  and  Dr.  Hailes  have  recommended 
various  contrivances  for  ventilating  or  blowing  fresh 
air  through  com  laid  up  in  granaries  or  ships,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  sweet  and  drs',  and  to  prevent  its  being 
attacked  by  weevils  or  other  insects.  This  may  be 
done  by  nailing  wooden  bars  or  laths  on  the  floor  of 
the  granary,  about  an  inch  distant  from  each  other, 
avhen  thej'  are  covered  with  hair-cloth  only ;  or  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  coarse  wire-work, 
or  ijasket-work  of  osiers,  is  laid  under  the  hair-cloth, 
or  when  an  iron  plate  full  of  holes  is  laid  upon  them. 
These  laths  may  be  laid  across  other  laths,  nailed  at 
the  distance  of  15  inches,  and  two  or  more  inches  deep, 
that  there  maj'  be  a  free  passage  for  the  air  under  them. 
The  under  laths  must  come  about  six  inches  short  of 
the  wall  of  the  granary  at  one  end,  on  which  a  board 
is  to  be  set  edgewise,  sloping  against  the  wall ;  for  by 
this  disposition  a  large  air-pipe  is  formed,  which  hav- 
ing an  open  communication  with  all  the  interstices,  be- 
tween and  under  the  bars,  wUl  admit  the  passage  of 
air  below  forcibly  through  a  hole  at  the  extremity, 
and  consequently  caxry  off  the  moist  exhalations  of 
the  corn.  The  ventilators  for  supplying  fresh  air 
vaa.y  be  fixed  against  the  wall,  on  the  inside  or  outside 
of  the  granar\-,  or  under  the  floor,  or  in  the  ceiling; 
but  wherever  they  are  fixed,  the  handle  of  the  lever 
that  works  them  must  be  out  of  tlie  granary,  otherwise 
the  person  who  works  them  would  be  in  danger  of  suf- 
focation when  the  com  is  fumigated  with  Iniming  brim- 
stone, as  is  sometimes  done  for  destroying  weevils. 
Small  movalde  ventilators  will  answer  the  purpose  for 
ventilating  corn  in  large  bins  in  granaries,  and  may 
easily  be  moved  from  one  bin  to  another.  If  the 
granarj'  or  corn-ship  be  very  long,  the  main  air-pipe 
may  pass  lengthwise  along  the  middle  of  it,  and  con- 
vey air  on  both  sides  under  the  com.  In  large  gran- 
aries, double  ventilators,  laid  upon  each  other,  may  be 
fixed  at  the  middle,  and  near  the  top  of  the  granarj', 
that  they  may  be  worked  hy  a  windmill  fixed  on  the 
roof  of  the  building,  or  by  a  water-mill.  The  air  is 
convej-ed  from  the  ventilators  through  a  large  trunk 
or  trunks,  reaching  down  through  the  several  doors  to 
the  bottom  of  the  granary,  with  branching  trunks  to 
each  floor,  bj-  means  of  Avhich  it  maj'  be  made  to  pass 
into  a  large  trunk  along  the  adjoining  cross-walls  ;  and 
from  these  trunks  several  lesser  trunks.  al)out  four 
inches  wide,  branch  off  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  one  another,  and  reach  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  granarj',  their  further  ends  l)eing  closed. 
Seams  of  one  tentli  or  one  twelftli  of  an  inch  sliould 
also  be  left  open  at  the  four  joinings  of  the  l)oards, 
where  thej-  are  nailed  together,  that  the  air  may  pass 
through  them  into  the  corn.  In  some  of  these  lesser 
trunks  there  may  be  sliding  shutters,  to  stop  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  through  those  trunks  which  arc  not 
covered  with  iron,  or  to  ventilate  one  part  of  the  gran- 
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ary  more  briskly  than  others,  as  there  may  be  occa- 
sion. There  should  also  be  wooden  shutters,  hung  on 
hinges  at  their  upper  part,  so  as  to  shut  close  of  them- 
selves ;  and  these  should  be  fixed  to  openings  in  the 
walls  of  the  granary  on  their  outside  ;  by  which  means 
the}'  will  readily  open  to  give  a  free  passage  for  the 
ventilating  air,  which  ascends  through  the  corn,  but 
will  instantl}'  shut  when  the  ventilation  ceases,  and 
thereby  jjrevent  the  admission  of  damp  from  the  exter- 
nal air.  Tlie  ventilation  should  be  made  only  in  the 
middle  of  dry  days,  unless  the  corn,  when  first  put  in, 
be  cold  and  damp. 

Granite,  a  compound  rock,  constituting  the  lowest 
of  the  geological  formations,  according  to  older  geolo- 
gists ;  but  it  lias  lately  been  found  resting  even  on 
secondary  formations  in  the  Alps.  It  (essentially) 
consists  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  Its  great  dura- 
bilitj-  as  a  material  for  Iniilding  is  attested  by  many  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  in  which  the  stone 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  decay  even  after  a  lapse  of 
3000  years.  There  are  some  granites,  however,  which 
shake  and  crumlde  down  in  a  very  few  years,  particu- 
larly those  in  which  feldspar  predominates.  This  rock 
l)ecomes  refractory  to  work  after  it  has  been  some  time 
quarried ;  and  it  is  usual  to  keep  it  for  some  time  under 
water  before  it  is  wrouglit  into  ornamental  oljjects. 

Granulation  of  metals,  an  operation  simply  per- 
formed by  slowly  pouring  the  melted  mass  through  an 
iron  cullender  into  water,  which  is  kept  in  agitation  by 
means  of  a  bundle  of  twigs.  By  this  method  metals 
may  be  reduced  to  minute  grains. 

Granville,  the  ancient  Grannonum,  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  France,  department  of  La  Manche,  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep,  rocky  promontory  projecting  into  the 
English  Channel,  .30  miles  south-west  of  St.  L6.  It 
is  surrounded  bj-  strong  walls,  and  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  steep.  The  only  remarkable  building  is  the 
parish  church,  a  venerable  Gothic  edifice.  The  harbor 
is  spacious  and  secure,  but  dry  at  low  water.  "Works, 
however,  are  now  in  progress  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbor  generally,  and  for  the  construction  of  wet 
docks.  The  inlial)itants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  or  in  tiie  cod  and  oj'ster  fisheries.  Ship- 
building is  also  carried  on.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  hospital,  public  baths,  and  a  naval  school. 
Granville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  the  English 
in  169.5,  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Vendean  troops 
in  1793.     Population,  8847. 

Grape-shot,  in  .1  rtilkry,  consists  of  a  quantity  of 
shot  piled  round  an  iron  spike  which  is  placed  in  a 
strong  canvas  bag,  the  whole  being  firmh-  corded  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  cylinder  adapted  to  the  calibre 
of  the  cannon.  It  differs  from  canister  or  case-shot 
in  that  the  latter  kind  is  composed  of  balls  packed  into 
a  tin  canister  with  a  wooden  bottom. 

Grapes  (Ger.  r/-n«6cft ;  Yt.  Raisins;  It.  Grappoli, 
Grappi ;  Sp.  Ubas,  Racimos  ;  Lat.  Ucce),  a  well-known 
fruit  produced  from  the  vine.  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Italy,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Germany  and 
Hungary,  jjroduce  grapes  which  yield  wines  of  various 
qualities  and  flavor,  many  of  them  excellent.  We  im- 
port green  grapes  from  Lisbon,  and  other  parts  of  Por- 
tugal, Malaga,  etc.  They  are  brought  packed  in  jars, 
and  secured  from  damage  by  means  of  sawdust,  plen- 
tifully strewed  between  the  layers  of  fruit.  The 
grapes  grown  in  Great  Britain  in  the  open  air  are 
much  smaller,  and  by  no  means  so  luscious,  as  those 
of  foreign  countries  ;  but  those  raised  in  hot-houses  are 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  latter.  Grapes  are 
imported  not  only  in  tlicir  natural  state,  but  dried  and 
preserved,  in  which  latter  state  they  are  denominated 
raisins.  [See  R.visixs.]  The  most  valuable  grapes 
grown  in  the  United  States  are  from  tlie  Catawba  and 
Isabella  vines,  which  are  natives  of  America.  These  j 
grapes  are  of  a  purple  color,  and  have  as  luscious  a 
tiiste  as  the  best  grapes  of  Europe.  A  smaller  graj>e  i 
also  abounds,  called  the  fox  grape,  which,  although  i 


not  as  pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  very  much  used  in  a 
dried  state,  and  is  also  preserved  in  large  quantities. 
See  Wine. 

Graphite  (jpufpu,  I  write),  otherwise  called  plum- 
bago, and  often  improperly  black  l*ad,  Ls  a  mineral  car- 
bon with  a  slight  admixture  of  iron.  It  may  be  made 
artificially  by  exposing  iron  with  excess  of  carlKjn  to 
a  violent  heat  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  when 
a  real  carburet  of  iron  will  l<e  fonned ;  whereas  Ln  the 
native  specimens  the  iron  and  charcoal  are  only  me- 
chanically comljined.  The  finest  graphite  occurs  at 
Borrodale  in  Cumberland,  and  is  appropriated  exclu- 
.sively  to  the  manufacture  of  [jencils.  The  coarser 
varieties  are  used  for  making  crucibles  and  portable 
furnaces,  for  which  purposes  this  substance  is  peculi- 
arh'  fitted  from  its  infusibility  ;  and  it  Ls  also  much 
u.sed  for  giving  a  gloss  to  the  surface  of  cast-iron 
goods,  as  well  as  to  diminish  friction  between  rubbing 
surfaces  of  metal  or  wood  in  machinerj*. 

Grapnel,  or  Grapling,  a  kind  of  small  anchor 
with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  chiefl}'  used  to  secure 
small  boats. 

Grass  Cloth.  The  following  extract  from  the  Re- 
port of  Mr.  Natlianiol  Wilson,  curater  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Bath,  in  .Jamaica,  describes  the  successful 
introduction  into  that  island  of  the  China  grass-cloth 
plant  (the  Rhee  of  Assam),  and  the  proprietj-  of  turn- 
ing to  profitable  account  their  numerous  indigenous 
fibrous-yielding  plants,  which  are  at  present  quite  neg- 
lected: "I  have  now  the  happiness  of  recording  my 
entire  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  China  grass- 
clotli  plant  (IJoefimeria  nirea),  introduced  in  18.54,  and 
a  more  valuable  introduction  could  not  have  been 
made.  I  find  the  plant  thrives  here  with  a  luxuriance 
equal  to  any  of  our  native  plants,  and  probably  with 
more  vigor  than  it  does  in  its  native  clime.  This  plant 
(as  is  now  well  known),  produces  the  best  fibre  for  tex- 
tile purposes  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  ac- 
cording to  undoubted  authority,  Ls  worth  in  the  Lon- 
don market  from  £80  to  £120  jier  ton  ;  which  is  surely 
sufficient  to  render  the  plant  worthy  of  all  the  atten- 
tion we  can  bestow  on  it,  if  new  staples  for  general 
and  profitable  cultivation  be  desirable.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  by  its  spontaneous  and  lux- 
uriant growth,  a  more  desirable  and  appropriate  plant 
for  tropical  culture  has  never  before  been  submitted  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.  I  have  36  of  these  plants 
ready  for  distribution,  and  could,  bj'  a  small  expendi- 
ture, increase  the  number  to  any  reasonable  extent. 

Gravesend,  a  municipal  borough,  river-port, 
town,  and  jiarish  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  London. 
Area  of  borough,  including  Milton  parish,  1541  acres. 
Population  of  Gravesend  and  Milton,  16,633.  The 
older  part  of  the  town,  near  the  river,  has  narrow 
streets,  the  upper  town  is  more  open,  and  has  many 
tasteful  rows  of  houses  and  detached  villas  ;  the  sum- 
mit of  hill,  on  which  it  is  built,  is  crowned  by  prospect- 
towers,  commanding  views  of  the  Thames,  and  Ls  a 
favorite  holiday  resort.  Former  trade  consisted  in 
supplying  ships  with  stores,  vessels  from  London  being 
obliged,  until  lately,  to  clear  out  here.  Its  more  re- 
cent, and  still  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  steamboats,  which  run  to  London 
in  two  hours,  and  during  summer,  especially  on  Sun- 
days, bring  immense  crowds  of  visitors.  Many  also 
of  the  wealthier  class  of  tradespeople  reside  here.  A 
railroad,  to  unite  with  the  London  and  Greenwich 
line,  is  in  course  of  formation,  and  will  unite  with 
one  which  passes  through  a  tunnel,  upward  of  two 
miles  in  length,  and  connects  the  town  with  Roches- 
ter, distant  about  seven  miles.  There  is  a  ferry  acrc«s 
the  Tliames  to  Tilburk-  Fort.  Market,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  The  borough  is  a  polling-place  for  West 
Kent.  The  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  On  its  west  side  are  the  garden 
and  suburb  of  Rosherville. 
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Great  Britain,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the 
European  islands,  is  situated  between  50  and  58i  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  North  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  on 
the  south  b}"-  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  west  by 
St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From 
north  to  south  it  extends  about  580  miles  in  length  ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent, 
to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  is  about  370  niiles  ; 
and  its  superficial  area  is  computed  at  87,500  square 
miles.  The  figure  of  this  island  is  irregular,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  a  wedge,  to  which  indeed  it 
was  compared  by  the  ancients,  from  its  gradually  nar- 
rowing toward  its  northern  extremitj"^ ;  and  its  whole 
line  of  coast  is  deeply  indented  hj  bays,  creeks,  and 
estuaries,  which,  notwithstanding  its  boldness  and  rug- 
gedness  in  manj-  parts,  afford  safe  and  commodious 
harbors.  From  its  geographical  position,  therefore, 
no  less  than  from  its  natural  advantages,  this  island 
seems  to  have  been  destined  by  nature  to  become  the 
seat  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

Its  eastern  coast  forms  a  waving,  continuous,  and 
rarely-broken  line,  but  the  western  coast  is  extremely 
irregular,  and  deeply  indented  with  many  bays  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands. 
The  south-east  part  of  Britain  is  a  level,  alluvial  sur- 
face ;  the  centre,  undulating  and  hilly ;  the  western 
and  north-western,  mountainous  and  irregular.  In 
the  north  and  west,  primary  strata  and  granite  rocks\ 
prevail ;  in  the  middle  districts,  coal,  lime,  salt,  and 
ironstone  are  abundant ;  and  these  are  succeeded  in 
England,  on  its  east  and  south-east  valleys,  b}'  oolite 
chalk  and  the  newer  geological  formations.  A  mount- 
ain range,  more  or  less  elevated,  extends  from  south 
to  north  of  the  island,  running  through  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  thence  through  Wales, 
vars'ing  in  elevation  from  1500  to  .3500  feet.  Another 
branch  extends  from  the  Cotswold  hills,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  runs  through  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  North- 
umberland, with  elevations  from  2000  to  3000  feet. 
Succeeding  tliese  are  the  Cheviots,  the  Lammermoors, 
and  the  great  Grampian  range,  Avhich  intersect  Scot- 
land, and  whose  extreme  altitude  is  measured  bj-  Ben 
Nevis  on  the  west,  and  Ben  Macdhui  on  the  north- 
east, both  attaining  an  elevation  of  upward  of  4300 
feet.  The  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Severn, 
Medwa}-,  Dee,  Mersey,  Clyde,  on  the  west  coast,  and 
the  Thames,  Trent,  Huniber,  Tyne,  Forth,  Tay,  and 


Spey,  on  the  east  coast.  The  principal  lakes  are  those 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  in  England,  and 
Lochs  Lomond,  Ta}',  Maree,  etc.,  in  Scotland.  The 
principal  bays  and  estuaries  are  the  Bristol  Channel, 
Cardigan  Bay,  Lancaster  Bay,  the  Solway  Firth,  Firth 
of  Clyde  on  the  west,  and  the  Thames'  mouth,  the 
Wash,  the  Humber,  the  Firths  of  Foith,  Taj-,  Mur- 
raj^,  and  Cromarty  on  the  east,  while  on  the  south 
there  are  Falmouth,  Ph'mouth,  Portsmouth,  and  other 
important  bays  and  harbors. 

The  British  Islands  include  Ireland,  the  Isles  of 
Wight,  Anglesea,  Man,  the  Scilly  Islands,  Bute,  Ar- 
ran,  the  Hebrides,  Orkney,  and  Shetland  Islands. 
The  climate  of  Britain  is  greatlj-  modified  bj"^  its  insu- 
lar situation,  the  extremes  both  of  summer  and  winter 
temperature  being  much  less  than  that  of  correspond- 
ing latitudes  on  a  continental  surface.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  49°  Fahrenheit.  The 
extreme  summer  heat  seldom  exceeds  80°  Fahr.,  and 
the  winter  cold,  with  rare  exceptions,  does  not  extend 
beyond  25°  to  32°.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  averages 
about  32  inches.  Most  rain  falls  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island  (from  36  to  40  inches),  the  east  coast  being 
comparatively  dry  (25  inches),  but  a  cold  north-east 
and  east  wind  prevails  more  on  the  east  coast,  while  a 
warm  west  and  south-west  blows  on  the  west ;  from 
this  reason,  joined  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface,  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  is 
more  an  agricultural,  while  the  west  is  more  a  grazing 
countr}'.  Though  variable,  the  climate  of  Britain  is 
found,  from  tables  of  longevit}*,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  in  the  world,  while  the  verj'  general  culti- 
vation and  drainage  of  the  soil  have  removed  those 
maladies  that  originate  in  marsh  effluvia.  Within  the 
last  centurj-  the  average  longevitj'  of  the  population 
has  been  greatly  increased.  In  1800  the  average  mor- 
tality in  England  was  1  in  32,  in  1847  1  in  45.  The 
area  of  Britain  is  90,038  square  miles  ;  including  Ire- 
land, the  total  area  is  122,550  square  miles,  or 
78,432,648  acres.  In  1710  the  population  of  England 
and  Scotland  amounted  to  6,116,337  ;  in  1801  to 
10,942,646;  in  1821  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  Ireland,  was  21,202,966  ;  in  1831, 
24,410,429;  in  1841,  27,019,558;  and  in  1851,  27,675,- 
324. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  area  in  statute  acres  and 
square  miles,  also  the  number  of  acres  to  a  person,  and 
the  number  of  persons  to  each  square  mile : 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Area. 

Acres  to  a 

person. 

Persons  to  a 
sq.  mile. 

In  statute  nc. 

In  sq.  m. 

8,281,734 

1,375,479 

490.491 

66,854 

162,490 

10,386,048 

3,176,727 

8,640,154 

1,513,263 

506,230 

76,272 

10,735,919 
3,839,067 

16,921,888 

2,888,742 

1.005.721 

143.126 

102,490 

21,121,967 

6,558,357 

32,590,429 

20.047,462 

4,734,486 

252,000 

57,624,377 
20,208,271 

50,922 

31,324 

7,398 

894 

90,038 
32,.512 

19 
6-9 
4-7 
1-8 

2-T 
3-2 

332 
92 

135 
863 

233 
21 

Wales 

Armv,  navv,  and  merchant  seamen 
total.." 

Total  Groat  Britain  and  Ii-eland 

13,562,775 

13,974,986 

27,675,324 

78,432,648 

122,550 

1 

The  British  population  is  spread  over  a  great  mul- 
titude of  islands  which  rise  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  tlie  North  Sea,  tlie  large  Island  of  Great  Britain 
being  the  chief  of  the  group.  This  Island  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Isle  of  Man,  Anglesea,  the  Scilly 
Islands,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  tlie  outlaying  Channel 
Islands,  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
Hebrides.  500  islands  have  been  numbered,  but  inliab- 
itants  were  only  found  on  one  hundred  and  sevfmii/-jire 
islands  on  the  day  of  the  censtis  in  1851.  The  British 
Isles  extend  over  11  degrees  of  latitude  and  10  degrees 
of  longitude  ;  consef(uently,  in  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Shetlands,  the  night  in  the  summer  solstice  is  three 
hours  shorter  than  in  Jersej' ;  and  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  on  the  east  coast  of  England  47  minutes  before  it 
rises  and  sets  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  our  Avrittcn  historj',  these 
islands  were  peopled  by  Celts  ;  Britain  was  their  holy 


island,  and  the  seat  of  their  schools  and  most  sacred 
groves.  The  isles  of  Anglesea  and  Man,  both  known 
under  the  name  of  ^lona  to  the  Romans,  were  the 
seats  of  the  Druidic  liierarcliy  and  worsliip.  lona,  or 
Icolmkill,  a  small  island  in  the  Hebrides,  now  contain- 
ing 604  inhaljitants,  is  celebrated  as  an  early  seat  of 
Christianity.  It  was  the  station  of  St.  Columba,  who 
founded  an  order  of  missionaries  tliere,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  tlie  difl'usion  of  Christianity  over  Britain. 
The  celebrated  ruins  on  the  island  consist  of  a  cathe- 
dral, a  nunnery,  and  St.  Oran's  chapel,  together  with 
many  ancient  tomlis  and  crosses.  This  island  is  often 
visited  by  tourists  to  tlie  western  Highlands,  and  is 
only  10  miles  from  the  far-famed  Staffa. 

The  population  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  in 
1851,  was  20,5.'{6,357  ;  Ireland  contained  6,553,357  in- 
habitants ;  Anglesea,  the  next  most  populous  in  the 
group,  had  57,318  inhabitants ;   Jersey,  57,020 ;   the 
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Isle  of  Man,  52,311  ;  the  Isle  of  Wight,  50,324  ; 
Guernsey,  29,7:^7;  Lewis,  22,918;  Sky«,  21,528; 
Shetland,  20,<i:i(;;  Orkney,  10,068;  Islay,  12,334; 
Bute,  9351;  Mull,  7485;  and  Arran,  5857;  17  islands 
contained  a  population  ranging  from  4000  to  1001 ;  52 
had  a  population  ranging  from  947  to  105;  and  the 
remaining  92  inhabited  islands  ranged  from  a  popula- 
tion of  92  downward,  until  at  last  we  come  to  an  island 
inhabited  by  one  solitary  man. 

Divisionn. — The  shire  is  an  important  sulvdivision 
of  the  kingdom  ;  each  has  a  lord-lieutenant,  who  is 
also  keeper  of  the  archives  ;  a  sheriff,  an  under-sheriff, 
and  justices  of  the  ])eace,  all  appointed  by  the  crown  ; 
each  shire  has  also  a  county  treasurer  and  a  clerk  of 
the  peace,  each  appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant ;  and 
a  count}'  coroner,  elected  by  the  freeholders.  The 
revenue  of  the  sliires  is  chiefly  derived  from  rates 
struck  by  tlie  justices  of  the  peace  in  counties  at 
quarter  sessions,  and  is  for  the  most  part  appropriated 
in  maintaining  bridges,  lunatic  asj-lums,  jails,  pris- 
oners, and  police.  The  terms  "  hundreds"  and 
"  tythings"  had  their  origin  in  a  system  of  numeration, 
but  whether  thev  represented  persons,  families,  or 
holdings,  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  process  of  time, 
what  was  once  a  nnmher  became  a  name,  and  for  a  long 
period  the  terms  have  ceased  to  measure  either  area 
or  population,'  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
hundreds  in  the  survej'  after  the  Conquest,  and  the 
hundreds  still  remaining,  differ  widely  in  both  ele- 
ments, and,  moreover,  the  present  hundred  is  different 
in  extent  in  the  various  counties ;  for  instance,  in 
Gloucestershire,  the  liundred  contains  on  an  average 
29,000  acres ;  in  Herefordshire,  49,000  ;  and  in  Shrop- 
shire, 63,000.  The  hide  was  the  lot  or  share  of  the 
first  settler. 

The  sessional  divisions  existing  in  all  the  counties 
of  England  and  Wales,  for  the  purposes  of  special  and 
petty  sessions,  are  in  general  Ijased  on  the  hundreds 
and  other  ancient  county  sub-divisions.  The  justices 
have  power  to  alter  tiiese  divisions  for  the  convenience 
of  holding  sessions,  l)ut  they  have  no  authority  to  alter 
the  ancient  hundreds.  There  are  609  sessional  divis- 
ions in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
assize  and  jail  delivery,  eight  circuits,  beside  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  central  criminal  court.  A  Saxon 
burgh,  or  borougli,  was  a  hundred,  or  an  assemblage  of 
hundreds,  surrounded  by  a  moat  or  wall.  As  ancient 
boroughs  fell  into  decay,  new  ones  sprung  up,  and 
many  towns  not  formcrlj'  boroughs,  have  been  created 
boroughs  for  purposes  not  very  intelligible.  The 
affairs  of  municipal  boroughs  are  administered  hy  a 
maj'or,  aldermen,  and  other  functionaries. 

The  190  reformed  boroughs  in  I'^ngland  and  Wales 
contain  a  total  pojuilation  of  4,345,209  inhabitants ; 
the  population  of  04  range  under  5000  ;  43  from  5000 
to  10,000  ;  08  from  10,000  to  50,000 ;  14  from  50,000  to 
100,000,  4  from  100,000  to  200,000;  and  3  above 
200,000.  The  city  of  London  is  still  unreformed,  and 
therefore  not  included  in  tliese.  Scotland  contains  83 
roj'al  and  municipal  tiurglis,  having  a  total  population 
of  752,777  inhabitants ;  55  have  a  population  under 
5000;  10  from  5000  to  10,000;  11  from  10,000  to 
70.000  ;  and  1,  148.000. 

The  minor  sub-divisions  of  townships,  parishes,  and 
manors,  were  re-distributed  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  apjwrtioned  among 
the  chieftains  in  his  army.  The  ecclesiastical  districts 
and  dioceses  were  designed  exclusively  for  spiritual 
purposes ;  tlieir  boundaries  are  quite  ignored  by  the 
general  public,  and  rarely  known  by  any  secular 
officers,  while,  iu  ma«y  cises,  even  the  clergy  them- 
selves, unprovided  witli  maps  or  plans,  are  uncertain 
as  to  the  limits  of  their  respective  cures.  The  division 
of  the  country,  ecclesiastically,  in  Dioceses,  Archd(a- 
cotirits,  an<l  JJeatui-ies,  took  jilace  at  a  very  early 
period.  Most  of  the  present  bishoprics  were  founded 
in  Saxou  times.    The  dioceses,  on  their  first  formation, 


had  their  limits  co-extensive  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  sovereigns  who  formed  them  ;  l»ut 
sub-divisions  were  soon  discovered  to  be  nece--sary, 
and  various  princes  subsequently  made  repeated  alter- 
ations, until  at  length  the  whole  arrangement  settled 
into  its  existing  shape. 

The  indig'-nous  vegetation  of  Britain  partakes  of  the 
character  of  tliat  of  the  contiguous  parts  of  Europe. 
All  the  grains  and  grasses,  and  the  common  European 
fruits,  grow  in  almost  all  districts  and  situations,  not 
too  elevated,  and  both  agriculture  and  horticulture 
have  been  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 
The  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  useful 
animals,  are  also  of  the  best  description.  Of  wild 
animals,  the  fox,  badger,  wild  cat,  stoat,  martin,  otter, 
squirrel,  hedgehog,  dormouse,  mole,  mouse,  hare,  and 
rabbit,  are  the  principal.  The  wolf,  bear,  beaver,  and 
wild  ox  have  Ijecome  extinct  for  several  centuries. 
The  stag  and  fallow  deer  are  still  abun<lant  in  several 
localities.  Tlie  great  bustard  and  capercailzie  are  the 
onl}-  birds  known  to  have  become  extinct  in  Hritain. 
The  bittern,  eagle,  and  other  I/irds  of  prey  are  becom- 
ing daily  more  rare.  Great  Britain  is  the  most  favored 
countr}'  in  the  world  for  the  development  of  mineral 
industry.  Fuel,  the  indispensable  agent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  metalliferous  ores,  and  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ment in  the  production  of  motive  force,  is  distributed 
unequally  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  coal  formation  in  these  three  divisions  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  occupies  rich  and  widely-spread  basins, 
several  of  which,  especiallj-  those  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tj-ne,  Scotland  and  Wales,  being  near  the  sea,  are 
enabled  to  export  the  coal  to  those  places  where  the 
metalliferous  ores  exist  in  al)undance,  but  where,  as 
in  Cornwall,  the  absence  of  fuel  renders  their  being 
worked  both  costly  and  difficult.  The  ores  of  iron, 
abundantly  distributed  in  several  of  the  coal  basins, 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  these.  Each  one  so  cir- 
cumstanced has  become  the  centre  of  a  metalliferous 
district,  where  numerous  works  produce  iron  at  a  price 
so  moderate  as  almost  to  defy  competition.  The  insu- 
lar position  of  Great  Britain,  which  facilitates  the 
shipment  of  coal  to  the  places  where  it  is  required,  is 
equally  important  in  transporting  the  iron  by  sea  to 
any  of  the  sea-ports  of  the  world.  These  highly-favor- 
able causes  have  given  great  development  to  the 
operations  of  coal-mining  and  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
and  especially  since  the  application  of  cast  iron  for  the 
purposes  of  constructing  railroads.  The  quantity  of 
cast  iron  produced  in  1850  was  2,250,000  tons.  The 
quantity  of  coal  raised  was  estimated  at  34,750,000  tons. 
These  sources  of  wealth  in  coal  and  iron,  which  are 
alone  sufficient  to  place  a  country  at  the  head  of  min- 
eral industry,  are  not  the  only  ones  possessed  by  Brit- 
ain. Nature  has  given  it  mines  of  copper,  tin,  and  of 
lead,  of  great  richness.  The  annual  production  of 
copper  is  12,000  tons ;  of  tin  ore,  11,000  tons  ;  and  of 
lead,  58,701  tons.  The  coal-beds  of  England,  con- 
tained in  the  carboniferous  system,  are  found  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  South  Yorkshire,  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  South  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Warwick- 
shire. Anglesea,  Elint.  Salop,  Worcestershire,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  the  northern  part  of  Somerset,  South 
Wales,  and  near  Wliitehaven  in  Cumberland.  Iron  is 
found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  all  the  formations. 
Lead  is  found  chiefly  in  the  mountain  limestone  :  cop- 
per in  the  granite  and  older  primary  stratified  rocks ; 
tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Salt  springs,  yielding 
large  quantities  of  salt,  are  found  in  Cheshire  .and 
Worcestershire.  As  to  mineral  treasures,  the  east4?m 
counties  of  England,  to  the  south  of  Yorkshire,  are 
riMuarkble  for  containing  no  mines,  either  of  coal  or 
metal.  These  valuable  deposits  are  found  in  the  more 
uneven  districts  of  the  north  and  west. 

The  following  table  presents  at  one  view  territory 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  its  area  in  square  miles, 
and  the  last  census  in  every  portion  attainable : 
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I. — European  Possessions 

England 

Wales 

Scotland     

Islands  in  British  seas 

The  army,  navy,  ofnd  British 

seamen.. 

Ireland 

Heligoland 
Gibraltar  . , 

Malta 

Gozo 

Total  European  possessions 
II.— African  Possessions. 

Sierra  Leone 

Gold  Coast  settlement 

Fernando  Po 

Settlements  on  the  Gambia. . . 

St,  Helena 

Ascension 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal 

Mauritius 

The  SeyclicUes 

Total  African  possessions. . . 
III. — Asiatic  Possessions. 
Ceylon 


States,  provinces,  or  colonies. 


Hong-Kong  (treaty  in  1S42). . . 

India. 

Bengal  and  Agra  presidencies. 
Berar,  ceded  to  Bengal,  1S53.. 

Madras  presidency 

Bombay  presidency 

Punjab 

Settlements  in  Farther  India, 

Singapore,  etc 

States  dependent  on  Bengal. . . 

Madras... 

Bombay. 

Labuan 

Aden- 


Total   Asiatic  possessions  I 
and  dependencies J 

IV. — American  Possessions. 

Hudson's  Bay  Territory 

Canada  East 

Canada  West 

New  Brunswick 

N.  Scotia,  includ.  Cape  Breton 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

Newl'oundland 

Labrador   (attached  to    New- 
foundland)   

Vancouver's  Island 


.  iDate  of:    Pop.  by  the 
census,     last  census. 


50,922 

T,39S 

31,324 

394 


32,445 
5 

If 
952 
27 


122,6111 


8T5 

6,000 

400 

12 

T6 

44 

110,256 

15,000 

708 

SO 


133,451 


24,44S 
30 

306,000 

76,432 

144,889 

120,(165 

78,447 

1,575 

477,954 

50,637 

56,320 

25 


1,356,810 


,480,000 
291,989 
147,332 
27,700 
18,746 
2,134 
35,918 

5.000 
8,000 


West  Indian  Possessions. 

Honduras 

Bermudas 

■Jamaica 

The  Bahamas 

Barbadoes 

Grenada 

St.  Vincent 

St.  Lucia 

Tobago 

Antigua 

Monfserrat 

Barbuda 

Dominica 

St.  Christopher 

Nevis 

The  Virgin  Islands 

Turk's  Islands 

Trinidad  

Bay  Islands 

British  Gniana 

Falkland  Islands 

Total  American  possessions. 
V. — Australian  Possessions. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Western  Australia 

Southern  Australia 

Van  Diemen  Land 

New  Zealand 

Auckland  Islands 

Norfolk         "       

Total  Australian  possessions 
I       Grand  Total 47131,833 


62,700 

47 

6,400 

5,500 

166 

109 

131 

225 

140 

108 

47 

10 

275 

70 

20 

90 

434 

2,020 

200 

96.500 

600 


2,993,056 


34,500 

100,000 

800,000 

25,000 

86,000 


1851 
1851 
1S51 
1851 

1851 
1851 

1834 
1847 


16,921,888 
1,005,721 

2,888,742 
14.3,126 

162,490 

6,536,357 

2,230 

15,008 

108,140 

15,130 


27,798,822 


45,472 
275,000 

4,857 

7,000 

6,957 

261,430 

250,000 

179,881 

5.800 


1,036,391 


1,421,631 

23,872 

71,758,869 
4,650,000 
16,339,426 
10,485,017 
4,100,983 

202,540 
39,685,476 
4,691,230 
4,613,029 

40,66o 


1852 
1852 
1851 
1851 
1848 
1851 


1848 
1851 
1S49 
1S51 
1851 
1844 
1.S51 
1850 
1844 
1850 
1850 

1848 
1850 
1851 
1844 
1851 
1848 


159,012,073 


180,000 
890,261 
952,004 
193,800 
276,117 
62,678 
101,606 

100,000 
2,000 


11,066 

11,092 

379,690 

25,392 

135,930 

28,927 

27,248 

24.538 

13,027 

86,190 

7,800 

1,600 

23,200 

23,133 

10,200 

56,689 

6,122 

59,814 

400 

127,695 

2,000 


1851 
1852 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1850 


545,500 


8,488,877 


197,168 
200,000 
7,000 
84,883 
70,164 
22,400 


530,705 


1194,997,280 


An  Account  of  the  Declared  Value  op  the  Exports 
TO  EACH  Colony  and  Dependency  or  the  British 
Crown  in  each  op  the  Three  Teaks  ended  5Tn 
January,  1850,  1851,  and  1852. 


ritish  colonies  and 
dependencies. 


Declared  Value  of  Exports. 


Heligoland 

Channel  Islands 

Gibraltar 

Malta  and  Gozo 

Ionian  Islands 

Europe 

Possessions  on  E.  Gambia 

Sierra  Leone 

Gold  Coast 

Fernando  Po 

Possessions  in  South  Africa 

Ascension 

St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

AJ'rica 

.\den 

Territories  in  the  E.  Indies 

Singapore 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kong 

Asia 

West  Australia 

South  Australia 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Van  Diemen  Land 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Sett,  of  Hudson's  Bay  Co . . 

Newfoundland 

Canada 

New'  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

Antigua 

Barbadoes 

Dominica 

Grenada 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 

Nevis 

St.  Christopher 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Tobago 

Tortola 

Trinidad 

Bahamas 

Bermudas 

Demerara 

Berbice 

Honduras,  British 

Falkland  Islands 

America 

Aggregate  value  of 
Brit,  and  Irish  prod- 
uce and  manufactures 
exported  to  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  and  de- 
pendencies  


357 
634,193 
533,481 
387,744 
165,805 


1,721,580 

85,770 

60,290 

134,591 

3,197 

530,961 

4,997 

18,315 

2.34,022 


1,012,143 

14,564 

6,149,842 

494,080 

159,852 

651,969 


7,469,807 

12,518 

315,648 

1,330,847 

315,621 
106,434 


2,080,468 

61,795 

297,-350 
1,324,931 

279,280 
41,421 

276,106 
70,194 

819,658 
22,484 
28,348 

626,035 

402 

1,093 

45,448 

16,672 

58,268 

14,887 

46 

248,213 
24,709 
47,138 

279,01)2 
17,819 

206,244 
6,173 


4,318,716 


16,597,714 


1,400,858 

13,711 

7,242,194 

562,139 

218,882 
598,191 


8,634,567 

36,981 
417,809 
1,005,452 
589,279 
440,566 
112,166 


1,296,834 

17,184 

7,022,296 

608,886 

175,414 

682,399 


8,456,179 

34,726 
875,035 
1,201,261 
604,403 
420,922 
171,009 


2,602,253  2,807,856 


102,225 

343,120 
1,993,511 

411,151 
56,867 

328,177 
65,737 

331,.594 
26,474 
36,796 

791,574 

63 

1,641 

48,667 

15,000 

57,370 

18,641 

221 

241,980 
33,008 
89,527 

802,974 
21,012 

183,352 
1,145 


5,449,777 


19,432,559 


72,827 

834,780 
2,451,5-34 

442,198 
57,109 

45.5,309 
99.703 

419,479 
33,595 
45,163 

700,290 
178 
2,208 
58,604 
22.974 
73,201 
16,820 

275,i85 
82,088 
32,485 

364,718 
24,-336 

2.32,638 
2,841 


6,250,213 


20,480,369 


The  Public  Funded  Debt  op  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ON  THE  5th  January,  1S54,  in  Pounds  sterling 
AND  United  States'  currency*. 


Great  Britain. 

New  annuities 2|  per  cent. 

Old  sea  annuities 8      "      " 

Debt  due  B'k  ofEng.3      "      " 
Consolidated  annuits.  .8      "      " 
Reduced  annuities. .  .3      "      '• 
Total  Great  Britain.... 

Ireland. 

New  annuities 2}  per  cent 

Consolidated  annuits. 8      "      " 
Reduced  annuities..  .8      "      " 

Annuities 8i    "      " 

Debt  due  B'k  of  Irel. Si    "      " 

New  annuities 5      "      " 

Total  Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom,  1854. . . 


1,815,123 
2,746,677 
11,015,100 

807,800,652 
114,535,558 


714,860,854 


8,280 

6,049,806 

118,758 

81,728,424 

2,630,769 

2,000 


40,582,547 


754,893,400 


9,075,515 

18,788,885 

55,075,500 

1,8:19,333,260 

_^72,677,790 

8;57i78'04,270 


40,150 

80,247,180 

583,790 

158.617.120 

11,958,845 

10,000 


202,662,785 


8,774,405,000 
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The  national  debt  at  the  Revolution  in  1688  amount-  i  line  of  sea-cost,  with  numerous  harl)ors,  a  natural  and 
ed  to  i:G64,2C3  ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  !  welUlefined  frontier,  which  no  invading  army  can  7>as8 


war  in  1775,  it  amounted  to  £128,000,000.     In  1817  it 
amounted  to  £810,000,000. 

Next  Public  Income   and   Expendititee  of  the  United 
KiNOuoM  FOK  the  Yeak  ENDED  5tii  Januarv,  1853. 

I.NCOMK. 

Customs £22,137,120 

Kxcise l.'5,791,73.5 

Stamps 6,921,293 

Taxes 3,.%9,627 

Property  tax 5,652,770 

Postofflce 2,442,327 

Crown  Lanils 85h,265 

Small  branches  of  liereilitary  revenue. . .  14,851 

Surplus  fees  of  ri-frulated  oftices 110,097 

Money  received  fromtlio  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  impress  moneys,  etc l.'53,776 

Other  sources 618,704 

Total £57,755,570 

EXPENDITUKE. 

Public  debt £27,9.^,5.33 

Civil  list 398,588 

Diplomatic  service 151,6.56 

Courts  of  justice 1,089,878 

Navy 6,625,944 

Army 7,018,165 

Ordnance 2,491,793 

Annuities  and  pensions 8.5.3,709 

Sal.trics  and  pensions 279,408 

Civil  services 3,797,813 

Misceilaneous 281,014 

Kaflir  War 870,000 

Charges  of  Collections 4,4-30,860 


Totil £55,229,366 

E.xcess  of  income 2,526,204 


Total £57,7.5.5,570 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  1854  amounted  to 
£51,781,118. 

Great  Britain  is  less  fertile  in  grain  than  France, 
but  affords  better  pasturage,  possesses  an  extensive 

Account  of  tuk  Extent  op  Land  in  the  United  Kingdom  undeb  the  pbincipal  Desceiptions  or  Crops  nf 
1852-53;  the  average  Rate  of  Produce  per  Acre;  the  total  Produce;  the  AiiorsT  of  Seed;  tue  Peodcct 
UNDER  Deduction  op  Seed;  and  the  total  Value  op  such  Producf- 


on  foot,  a  good  commercial  position,  and  the  largest 
fields  of  coal  in  Europe  ;  but  all  these  advantages  have 
contributed  less  to  her  aggrandizement  than  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  laws  and  political  constitution.  The 
progress  of  Hritain  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
especially  within  the  last  half  century,  has  been  won- 
I  derfully  great.  The  nritish  isles  contain  alx>ut  76,- 
000,000  of  acres,  of  which  ahout  two  thirds  are  in 
cultivation,  and  more  than  one  third  waste  or  uncul- 
tivated. About  half  of  the  waste  land  is  in  .Scotland, 
where  the  cultivated  soil  forms  little  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  total  area  of  the  country-,  wliile  in  England 
it  forms  about  67  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland  70  f)€r  cent, 
of  the  surface.  So  great,  however,  has  been  the  prog- 
ress of  agricultural  improvement,  that,  though  the 
population  has  doubled  itself  within  the  last  fiftj' 
years,  the  production  of  food  has  fully  kept  pace  with 
it.  The  progress  of  Britain  in  manufacturing  industry- 
has  been  still  more  rapid  and  more  remarkable  than 
even  in  agriculture ;  and  in  this  respect  her  natural 
advantages  are  more  exclusive.  She  has  a  good  sup- 
ply within  herself  of  the  raw  material  of  her  staple 
manufactures  of  woolen  cloths,  iron,  and  linen;  and 
her  means  of  procuring  silk  and  cotton  are  equal  at 
least  to  those  of  her  neighbors.  In  enterprise  and 
commercial  activity,  her  merchants  take  the  lead 
among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  removal  of  all 
restrictions,  and  the  full  introduction  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade  have  given  such  a  stimulus  to  their  ex- 
ertions as  transcends  all  former  example.  The  num- 
ber of  ships  empjloyed  in  her  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
in  1853  was  35,303,  with  a  burden  of  7,797,530  tons ; 
and  the  number  of  registered  Britbh  seamen  was 
253,896. 


Crops. 


Acres  in  crop. 


Produce  per 


Total  produce. 


Seed  l-7ih  of 
produce. 


Produce  under  j 

deduction  of 

aeed. 


Price  per 
quarter. 


Total  Taloe. 


England. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats  and  rye 

Beans  and  peas... 


Potatoes,  turnips,  and  rape 

Clover 

Fallow 

Hops 

Gardens 


Scotland. 

Wheat, 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans  and  peas . . . 


Fallow. . . 
Potatoes . 
Turnips.. 
Clover. . . 

Fla.\- 

Gardens. 


Wheat. 
B-irley. 
Oats. . . , 


Irki.and. 


Potatoes. 
Fallow... 

Flax 

Gardens.. 


8,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,0011,000 

500,000 


Quarters. 


Quarters. 

11,250,000 
5,400,000 
9,000.000 
1,875;000 


2,500,000  )     „., 
1,300,000  f    £7  per  acre 

800,000 
50,000     £15  per  acre. 

250,000    |£15  per  acre 


11,400,000 

850,000 

450,000 

1,200,000 

60,000 


100,000 
200,000 
450, 
450: 
5,000 
85,000 


i,om) 
1,000  ) 
i,000  V 
1,000  ) 


8,290,000 


Total. 


Qunrters. 

8J 
4 
5 
8 


£7  per  acre. 

£15  per  acre 
£15  per  acre 

Quarters. 
8 
H 
5 

£8  per  acre. 

£15  per  acre. 
£12  per  acre. 


27,525,000 


1.187,500 

1.800,000 

6,000,000 

150,000 


9,037,500 


1,200,000 

1,120,000 

11,000,000 


18,820,000 


19,475,000 


49,982,500 


Quarters. 

1,607,143 
771,423 

1,235,714 
267,857 


Seed  I-Slh. 
189,533 
800,000 

1,000,000 
25,000 


Seed  l-6ih. 
200,000 
1S6,666 

1,S83,.333 


9,642,857 
4,628,572 
7,714,286 
1,607,1+3 


45s. 
27s. 
208. 

2Ss. 


2.3,592,858 


947.91T 
1,500,000 
5.000,000 

125.000 


7,672,91? 


1,000.000 

9:33,3.34 

9.166,667 


11,100,001 


7,666.724    I  42,265,776 


43s. 
26s. 
20s. 
2Ss. 


40s. 
20s. 


20,696,423  5  0 

6,248,572  4  0 

7,714,286  0  0 

2,250,000  4  0 

26,000,000  0  0 

780,000  0  0 

8,750,000  0  0 


67,439,286  13  0 

2,a38,021  11  0 

l,950,iK)0    0  0 

6.000,000    0  0 

175,000    0  0 


7,700,000    0   -0 

75.000    0    0 
525.000    0    0 


17,468,021  11  0 

2.000.000    0  0 

1,119.999  13  0 

9,166,667    0  0 

11,200,000    0  0 

2,100^666    0  0 

800,000    0  0 


25,386,666  13    0 


110,738,974  16    0 


Manufactures. — In  the  order  of  their  importance,  we 

begin  with  cotton.     The  history  of  this  manufiicture, 

which  now  employs  more  hands  tlian  any  other  within 

Brit:»in,  and  furuishes  above  one  third  in  value  of  the 

H  nil 


whole  exports,  is  remarkable.  The  raw  material  is  of 
vcgct.tble  origin,  and  is  obtained  from  the  internal  coat- 
ing of  the  pod  or  seed  of  the  ffofsypi'um,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties — some  growing  as  a  tree  or  shrub. 
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and  others  as  an  annual  herbaceous  plant.  It  is  from 
the  latter  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  supplj'  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  for  this  supply  Britain  is  entirely  dependent 
on  other  countries.  Cotton  grows  in  India,  and  would 
undoubtedlj'  thrive  well  in  many  of  the  colonies  ;  but 
the  present  supply  is  derived  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
raw  material,  Britain  has  no  advantage  in  the  market 


over  other  competitors  ;  but  her  superiority  heretofore 
has  been  in  the  admirable  perfection  of  the  machinery 
emploj'ed.  The  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Hargreaves, 
Compton,  and  Cartwright,  have  given  advantages  to 
a  countrj'  possessing,  like  Britain,  exhaustless  fields 
of  coal,  vast  accumulations  of  capital,  and  a  dense  and 
industrious  population.  For  extended  information  in 
regard  to  these  inventions  see  Cotton  and  Wool,. 


Account  of  the  real  or  declared  Value  op  the  various  Articles  of  the  Manufacture  and  Produce  op  the 
United  Kingdom  exported  to  Foreign  Countries  during  each  of  the  six  Years  ending  with  1S52,  specify- 
ing THE  Countries  to  which  they  were   exported,  and    the  Vaj-ue  of   those    annually   shipped    fob  each, 

AND   showing    also   THE   AVERAGE   AMOUNT   OF   ExPORTS    DURING    THE  SAID   SIX    TeARS  TO     EACH    CoUNTKY,   AND   TO 
EACH   OF   THE   FIVE   GREAT  DIVISIONS   OF  THE   GlOBE. 


verage  annual 
amount  of 
Exports. 
1847-185-2. 


Europe. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France    

Portugal  proper 

Azores 

Madeira 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 

Canary  Islands 

Gibraltar 

Italy  aud  the  Italian  Islands 

Malta 

Ionian  Islands 

Turkey,  Greece  and  Greek  Islands. . 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney, 

and  Man 

Total 


Asia. 

Syria  and  Palestine 

Arabia  and  Persia 

E.  India  Company's  Territ.  &,  Ceylon 

China 

Sumatra  and  Java 

Philippine  Isles 

Total 


Af,  tea. 

Egypt 

Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Morocco. 

Western  Coast  of  Afi-ica 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Eastern  Coast  of  Africa 

African  ports  on  the  Red  Sea. . 

Capo  do  Verd  Islands 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension 

Mauritius 

Total 


America. 
British  North  American  Colonies. 

British  AVest  Indies 

Hayti 

Cuba  and  other  foreign  West  Indies 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Columbia 

Brazil 

States  of  La  Plata  and  Uruguav. . 

Chili "... 

Peru 

Falkland  Islands 

North  West  Coast  of  America. . . . 
Total  Pounds  Sterling...  . 


Australia. 
N.  8.   Wales,  Van  Dkmcn  Land,  i 
Swan  River,  and  Now  Zealand  ] 

South  Sea  Islands 

Total 


1,844,543 

1,925,226 

179,367 

162,819 

169,149 

150,117 

253,701 

296,466 

553,968 

404,144 

6,236,217 

4,859,775 

3,017,423 

2,823,258 

1,059,456 

823,968 

2,554,283 

1,024,621 

889,916 

1,175,748 

42,980 

55,360 

33.8.53 

40,822 

770,729 

616,878 

30,680 

45,822 

466,845 

750,257 

2,348,707 

2,706,882 

195,836 

379,467 

14:^426 

178,831 

2,810,902 

3,143,013 

642,191 


599,583 


1,666,175 

185,027 

182,336 

353,599 

428,748 

5.649,964 

3,499,937 

1,457,584 

1,951,269 

979,597 

68,406 

85,009 

628,136 

58,878 

633,481 

3,494,849 

387,744 

165,805 

2,881,093 

634,126 


£ 

1,4.54,771 

151,030 

211,917 

4.54,304 

424,480 

7,0.33,116 

3,542,632 

1,136,2.37 

2,401,956 

1,029,204 

47,607 

41,578 

864,997 

61,754 

888,141 

3,400,691 

314,386 

135,912 

3,012,653 

506,415 


24,194,172 


415,292 

12.417 

5,470,105 

1,503,969 

.358,177 

104,486 


7,864,446 


538,308 

30,809 

518,420 

688,208 

13,751 

505 

4,145 

31,378 

22.3,563 


2,049,087 


3,233,014 

2,273,524 

192,089 

1,317,687 

10,974.161 

100,688 

86,983 

827,885 

2,568,804 

490,504 

866,325 

623,189 

2,088 

8,198 


23,065,184 


1,644,170 
26,368 


22,162,957 


258,186 

19,656 

5,077,247 

1,445,959 

337,585 

143,897 


25,126,262  |  26,613,781 


338,366 

17,1S2 

6,803,274 

1,537,109 

38-3,112 

80,997 


303,254 

13,711 

8,024,411 

1,574,145 

507,499 

193,269 


7,282,530 


509,876 

81,130 

571,022 

646,713 

'  '.590 

8,824 

81,728 

169,.308 


9,159,990 


688,411 

80,880 

620,371 

620.896 

5,489 

1,290 

1,774 

2.3,812 

284,022 


1,962,696 


1,990,.592 

1,.546,829 

88.067 

910,518 

9,564.909 

945,987 

75,146 

810,076 

2,007,802 

605,9,53 

967,.303 

853,129 

717 

8,452 


2,126,446 


2,280,386 

2,027,890 

109,806 

1,443,002 

11,971,028 

779,059 

117,9.33 

519,799 

2,444,715 

1,899,575 

1,089,914 

878,251 

6,173 

7,119 


10,616,289 


648,801 
51,996 
641,975 
796,600 

]",72S 

3,242 

.30,063 

868,726 


2,543,131 


3,235,061 

2,21.3,581 

274,918 

1,522,890 

14,891,961 

451,820 

251,073 

665,193 

2,.544,837 

909,280 

1,156,266 

845.639 

1,145 

10,628 


19,929,930 


1,46.3,931 
47,401 


25,073,650 


2,080,364 
29,814 


1,669,.538  I     1,511,832 


2,109,678 


28,974,288 


1,289,704 
189,319 
257,814 
445,5110 
503,531 

7,190,766 

8,542,673 
9S4,.501 

2,028,463 

1,048,356 
59,635 
41,941 

1,01.5,498 
49,827 
481,286 

3,921,025 
801,443 
223,096 

2,441,961 

618,724 


1,099,917 

184.734 

254,276 

452,436 

581,884 

7,308,722 

4,109,976 

1,076,499 

2,781,286 

1,104,218 

63,479 

41,825 

1,26.3,957 

39,641 

510.889 

8,392,286 

256,867 

138,642 

2,501,973 

564,463 


1,630,056 

176,383 

204,268 

376,001 

482,793 

6,-388,092 

8,422,650 

1,089,708 

2,115,296 

1,087,8-39 

54,578 

39,171 

&57,.5.32 

47,684 

521,817 

8,210,740 

805,957 

164,285 

2,798,597 

576,748 


26,630,048 


859,871 

17,184 

7,807,039 

2,161,268 

759.698 

202,900 


27,667,955 


511,096 

20,686 

7,352,907 

2,508,599 

619,185 

115.620 


25,399,195 


364,344 

16,798 

6,75.5,881 

1,787,675 

494,209 

140,195 


11,-307,960 


968,729 
66,249 
658,9.34 
752,398 
224 
788 
11,094 
30,.555 
282,956 


11,123,093 


956,701 

120,209 

536,358 

1,064,283 

6,542 

1.138 

9.561 

81,760 

229,693 


9,559,052 


709,971 

61,712 

591,180 

744,683 

4,168 

1,007 

5,523 

29,799 

248,045 


2,710,921 


3,813,707 

2,433,665 

289,146 

1,852,-340 

14,362,976 

677,902 

819,814 

728,689 

8,518,684 

676,407 

1,201,937 

1,208,263 

2,841 

2S1 


2,954,245 


3.06.5.864 

2,031,-358 

251,409 

1,6-37.178 

16,567,737 

366,020 

260,699 

779,029 

8,464,394 

1,4.52,966 

1,167,494 

1,024,007 

7,792 

125 


2,.391,08S 


2.986,-352 

2,087,725 

192,489 

1,447,270 

13.0.55.462 

536,904 

185,275 

554,278 

2,768,123 

922,448 

1,074,878 

906,412 

8,459 

4,966 


30,931,642 


2,602,253       2,807,856 
18,143  60,795 


82,075,572 


4,222,205 
88,784 


2,620,396  I    2,868,151  \    4,255,989 


26,6i5,086 


2,470,046 
85,801 


2,505,847 


Recapitulation. 


Europe . . . 

Asia 

Africa. ... 
America.. 
Australia.. 


Grand  Total  Pounds  Storling.i  58,s42,377 


25,126,262 
9,1.59,990 
2,126,445 

2.5,073,650 
2,1C9,6VS 


68,596,025 


26,61.3,781 
10,616,289 

2,543,131 
28,974,288 

2,620,396 


71,367,885 


26,630,048 
11,307,960 

2,710,921 
30,931,642 

2,S6S,151 


71,448,722 


27,667,955 
11,123,093 

2,954,245 
32,075.572 

4,255;989 


25,399,195 
9,6.59,052 
2,391,088 

26,675,036 
2,505,847 


78,076,884  j  66,580,218 
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Woolens. — This  is  the  most  ancient,  and  was  for 
centuries  the  great  staple  manufacture.  The  flocks  of 
Britain  furnished  wool  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  in 
abundance  for  home  demand,  and  a  large  surplus  for 
exportation.  Though  tlie  manufacture  can  not  boast 
of  an  extension  like  that  of  cotton,  it  holds  the  next 
place  to  it ;  and  besides  working  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  wool  grown  in  Britain,  draws  largely  on  other 
countries  for  additional  supplies.  In  the  (iner  broad- 
cloths, liritain  has  formidable  competitors  in  the  Uel- 
gians,  from  whose  forefathers  the  Britons  may  l)e  said 
to  have  learned  this  branch,  and  also  in  the  Saxons ; 
but  in  other  branches  of  the  woolen  manufacture  the 
British  superiority  is  decided.  The  chief  seats  of  the 
woolen  manufacture  in  England  are  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, Gloucestershire,  and  Wiltshire,  the  latter 
being  the  most  distinguislied  for  broadcloths ;  Nor- 
folk for  worsted  stuffs;  Leicestershire  and  Notting- 
hamshire for  woolen  hosiery ;  blankets  and  flannels 
have  numerous  localities;  but  for  the  finer  qualities 
the  west  of  England  and  several  of  the  Welsh  counties 
are  most  celebrated.  Carpets  of  every  quality  and 
pattern  are  extensively  made  at  Kidderminster,  Ciren- 
cester, Worcester,  etc.,  but  those  of  Wilton  and  Ax- 
minster  are  so  superior  as  to  suffer  little  by  compar- 
ison with  the  celebrated  fabrics  of  Turkey  and  Persia, 
and  the  matchless  Gobelin  Tapestry  of  France.  A 
particular  species  of  woolen  manufacture,  in  which  the 
resources  of  modern  ingenuitj"  are  signallj'  displayed, 
is  that  of  shoddi/.  Its  raw  material  is  woolen  rags, 
which,  after  various  purifying  processes,  are  reduced 
to  their  original  wool,  then  re-spun,  re-dyed  and  re- 
manufactured.  Formerly  the  article  produced  was  so 
coarse  as  to  be  fit  only  for  padding  and  similar  pur- 
poses ;  but  now,  either  alone  or  with  a  partial  mixture 
of  raw  wool,  shoddy  is  made  into  flushings,  drugget, 
pilot  and  other  great  coats,  carpets  and  table  covers — 
some  of  the  last  of  great  beauty.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  shoddy  trade  is  Dewsburi-,  about  eight  miles 
from  Leeds.  The  woolen  manufacture  of  Ireland  is 
on  a  verj'  limited  scale,  being  confined  to  a  few  broad- 
cloth factories  near  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  a  few 
blankets  and  flannels,  the  former  in  Kilkenny  and  the 
latter  at  Wicklow.  Scotland  has  made  much  more 
progress.  The  chief  seats  of  the  Scotch  woolens  are, 
Aberdeen  for  cloths,  chieflj'  coarse,  and  the  spinning 
of  worsted ;  Kilmarnock  for  carpets,  bonnets,  and 
shawls ;  Stirling  and  its  neighborhood  for  carpets  and 
tartans  ;  Galashiels,  .ledburg,  and  also  a  number  of 
small  towns  along  the  foot  of  the  Ochils,  for  narrow 
cloths  of  several  varieties,  tartans,  shawls,  plaids,  etc. ; 
Inverness  for  Tartans  ;  and  Hawick  for  hosiery. 

Linen. — In  England  the  spinning  of  flax  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  but  its  manufacture  into  cloth  is 
comparativelj'  limited.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
damask  and  diaper  is  made  at  Barnsley.  Linen  is 
the  great  staple  of  Ireland,  and  was  long,  in  regard  to 
textile  fabrics,  the  staple  also  of  Scotland.  In  the 
former,  extraordinary  means  were  employed  to  foster 
it.  It  early  fixed  its  seat  in  the  north,  particularly 
near  Belfast,  and  there  the  groat  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  spinning-mills  and  factories  for  the  domes- 
tic wheel  and  loom,  appear  only  to  have  fixed  it  more 
permanently.  Almost  the  only  form  into  which  flax 
is  manufactured  in  Ireland  is  plain  linen,  chiefly  shirt- 
ings. In  Scotland  the  manufacture  assumes  greater 
variety.  Besides  plain  linen,  it  has  manufactures  of 
Osnaburghs,  sheetings,  sail-cloth,  sacking,  etc.,  prin- 
cipally at  Dundee  ;  and  of  diaper  and  damask  at  Dum- 
fermline.  The  staples  of  both  towns  are  by  far  the 
most  important  of  their  kind  in  Britain. 

Silk. — Here  the  raw  material  is,  like  cotton,  entirely 
of  foreign  production.  This  is  a  great  branch  of  manu- 
facture, in  which,  at  least  in  finer  fabrics,  Britain 
must  yield  the  palm  of  superiority  to  tlie  French  and 
Belgians.     The  number  of  silk-mills  is  considerable, 


and  confined  chieflj'  to  England.  Paisley  is  almost 
the  only  town  in  Scotland  where  it  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  even  there  the  shawls  of  unrivaled 
e.xccllence  are  generally  a  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and 
wool.  The  chief  seats  of  the  silk  trade  in  England 
are,  the  distric-t  of  Spitalsfield  in  London,  Manchester, 
and  Coventry. 

Besides  the  manufactures  already  mentioned,  there 
is  a  great  number  which,  though  separatel}-  of  less  im- 
portance, aljsorb  immense  sums  of  capital,  exhibit 
manv  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  human  in- 
genuity, and  give  subsistence  to  millions  of  the  popu- 
lation. We  can  do  little  more  than  name  the  most 
prominent.  Of  iron,  the  first  process  is  converting 
ores  into  metals  ;  and  thence  the  additional  step  of 
converting  it  from  its  first  smelted  state  into  malleable 
iron,  whence,  by  undergoing  a  new  process,  steel  is  pro- 
duced. Vast  processes  remain  l>ehind,  and  constitute 
numerous  branches  of  manufacture  under  the  general 
name  of  hardware.  Several  of  the  articles  produced 
are  of  great  bulk  and  magnitude,  and  many  of  them 
are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  microscopic.  To  the  for- 
mer class  Itelong  iron  bridges — no  longer  suspension 
only,  but  tubular — one  of  the  structures  of  this  kind 
now  spans  the  Menai  Strait ;  immense  steam  engines, 
and  machinery  of  everj-  kind,  adapted  to  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  age.  Of  the  minor  articles  of  hard- 
ware, the  artisans  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  pro- 
duce a  great  variety  ;  and  of  the  precious  metals,  plate, 
jewelrj',  and  watches  are  made  extensively,  but  no- 
where more  perfect  than  in  London.  Porcelain, 
classic  in  shapes,  gorgeous  in  colors,  and  exquisite  in 
designs  ;  and  the  potteries  of  Stafford  are  far-famed- 
The  manufactures  of  glass,  too,  wrought  into  nume- 
rous forms  of  beaut}-  and  utilitj-  in  the  establishments 
at  Newcastle  and  South  Shields,  excite  the  admira- 
tion. Another  manufacture  is  that  of  paper,  of  vast 
extent,  and  its  processes  exhibit  some  of  the  highest 
triumphs  which  human  ingenuity  has  yet  attained. 
In  connection  with  it  are  various  manufactures  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  as  directh'  or  indirectly 
the  source — type-founding,  printing  books,  etc.  The 
manufacture  of  leather,  including  its  various  sulxli- 
visions  of  tanning,  currj-ing,  shoe,  glove,  and  harness- 
making,  with  numerous  minor  branches  in  which 
leather  is  employed. 

The  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  Kin^tdom  exported  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  foreiirn  parts,  according 
to  the  real  or  declared  value,  amounted  in 

1S32  to i33.251..V)3 

In  1S51  they  had  risen  to 74,44S,732 

Of  which  were  sent  to  the  U.  States..  £14,362,976 
To  the  various  British  dependencies. .  19,513.960 
To  Brazil  and  South  American  States .      S.2-.>9,62S 

£42,106,5« 

"  From  which  it  appears  that  the  L'nited  States  of 
America  consume  nearly  one  fifth  of  our  exported 
produce  and  manufactures,  and  that  the  countries 
colonized  by  Great  Britain,  and  those  dependent  on 
her,  are  her  customers  for  nearly  half  of  all  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  which  she  sells  to  the  world. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that,  under  the  wise 
and  liberal  constitution  granted  to  the  British  colonies, 
increasingly  populous  and  prosperous  nations  will  ex- 
tend over  the  present  unexplored  wildemesses  :  and  as 
the  United  States  of  America  are  rapidly  enlarging 
tlieir  boundaries  to  the  west  and  the  south,  and  as  their 
I  increasing  population  has  been  uniformly  attended  with 
a  proportionate  increase  of  trade,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
prosperity  of  Britain  is  especially  bound  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  her  colonies  and  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  Britain  is  not  less  interested  in  the  increasing 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  ;  for  the  richer  and  more  prosperous  they  are, 
the  better  customers  will  they  be  for  our  goods,  and 
the  more  will  they  be  able  to  contribute  to  our  comfort 
and  enjoyment  tiy  the  produce  which  they  will  be  able 
to  export  to  our  shores." — Ency.  Brit, 
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Yalite  op  Iupobts  into  Geeat  Beitain  and  Ieeland  from  Fobeign  Paets,  calculated  at  tbe  Ofwclal  Bates 

OF  Valuation,  foe  tub  Yeaes  ending  5th  Januaey,  1858-1854. 


Species  of  Imports. 

Almonds  of  all  sorts 

Animals  living:  viz. : 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Annatto 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot 

Bacon 

Barilla  and  alkali 

Bark,  for  tanning  and  dyeing 

'■     Peruvian 

Beei^  salted  or  fresh 

Bones  of  animals  and  fish 

Books,  bound  or  unbound 

Boots,  shoes  and  galoches 

Borax 

Brimstone 

Bristles 

Butter 

Caoutchouc 

Cassia  lignea 

Cheese 

Cinnamon 

Clocks J 

Cloves 

Cochineal,  granilla.  and  dust 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Coffee 

Copper  ore  and  regulus 

Copper,  unwronght  and  part  wrought. . 

Cork 

Corn,  meal,  and  flour 

Cotton  manufactures  of  India  and  China 

"  "         of  Europe,  etc 

Cream  of  Tartar 

Currants 

Dye  and  hardwoods :    Barwood 

"  "  Brazil  wood 

"  "  Fustic 

"  "  Logwood 

'•  "  Mahogany 

"  "  Rosewood 

Embroidery 

Figs  

Flax  and  tow 

Ginger 

Glass,  except  bottles 

Guano 

Gum,  Animi  and  Copal 

"      Arabic 

"      Lac  Dye 

"      Shellac 

"      Senegal 

Hair,  manufacture  of 

Hair,  horse 

Hams 

Hemp 

Hides,  raw  or  tanned 

Indigo 

Iron  in  bars,  un wrought 

Isinglass 

Lace 

Lard 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet 

Leather  gloves 

Linens 

Liquorice  juice  and  paste 

Mace 

Madder  and  garancine 

Nutmegs 

Oil,  castor 

"    cocoa  nut 

"    olive 

"    palm 

"    rape  seed 

"    blubber 

Oil  seed  cakes .  • 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Pepper 

Pimento 

Pork,  salted  or  fresh 

Potatoes 

Quicksilver 

Eags,  etc.,  for  paper 

Eaisins 

Khubarb 

Elce 

Kosin 

SaflBower, 

BiM?o 

Saltpetre  and  nitre 

Seeds,  clover 

"     flax  and  linseed 

"     Eape 
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UNITED   KINGDOM. 


1853. 

1854. 

1853. 

1864. 

1863. 

1854. 

£69,216 

£65,305 

£689 

£476 

£69,905 

£65,781 

1.38,830 

193,508 

1-38.8-30 

192,508 

50,833 

57,621 

2 

50,8a3 

57,623 

40,101 

51,421 

40,101 

51,421 

199,082 

201,181 

199,082 

201,181 

166,408 

428,567 

166,408 

428,567 

2,664 

1,621 

40,662 

39,428 

4.3,326 

41,049 

82,461 

79,770 

8,715 

9,494 

91,176 

89,264 

254,896 

192,784 

39 

254,896 

192,828 

114,710 

167,626 

3 

398 

114,718 

168,024 

231,907 

179,304 

290 

185 

232,197 

179,489 

41,787 

44,710 

11 

90 

41,798 

44,8(10 

90,568 

135,610 

10 

82 

90,578 

135,692 

171,091 

287,761 

171,091 

287,761 

878,047 

462,712 

ll,i37 

9,425 

389,184 

472,187 

36,628 

60,695 

36,628 

60,695 

410,177 

590,930 

1 

410,178 

590,930 

54,900 

48,485 

54,900 

48,485 

37,270 

16,682 

.37,270 

16,6-32 

442,182 

603,387 

15 

4 

442,197 

603,891 

108,371 

144,356 

108,371 

144,356 

89,263 

126,690 

93 

623 

89,-356 

127,318 

78,6.34 

120,939 

1 

78.635 

120,939 

1,977,319 

910,936 

2,274 

1,979,593 

910,9-36 

151. 0S6 

191,406 

4,419 

4,483 

1.55,505 

195,839 

3,427,019 

3,469,737 

148 

1,735 

8,427,167 

8,471,472 

107,609 

125,983 

107,609 

125,983 

5.34,281 

533,021 

534,281 

533,021 

57.1.39 

67.409 

10.618 

14,i95 

67,757 

81,604 

6,929,565 

10,559,120 

4,-34-3,477 

4,276,234 

11,272,042 

14,835,854 

461,173 
355,1.35 

588,097 

461,172 

588,097 

478,454 

26 

25 

3.55,161 

478,479 

95,200 

1.31,295 

724 

53 

95,924 

181,848 

363,623 

279,869 

1,292 

1,469 

364,915 

281,888 

59,777 

10,089 

59,777 

10,089 

S,:350 

146,193 

8,350 

146,193 

48,045 

49,293 

48,045 

49,293 

224,156 

236,701 

6,662 

8,364 

230,818 

240,065 

403,4.3S 

241,109 

2,586 

1,146 

406,024 

242,255 

82,475 

113,000 

82,475 

113,000 

74,317 

103,678 

2 

5 

74,819 

108,683 

24,772 

81,392 

56 

55 

24,828 

31,447 

2,813,469 

8,889,587 

141,114 

144,774 

2,954,5^3 

4,034,861 

25,372 

27,673 

25,872 

27,678 

166,837 

246,531 

7 

23 

166,844 

246,554 

1,296,200 

1,231.655 

2,695 

1,298,895 

1,231,665 

70,-335 

90,646 

70,-335 

90,646 

104,0:34 

132,637 

290 

104,0-34 

132,927 

74.052 

75,811 

74,052 

75,811 

68,695 

119,712 

.... 

68,695 

119,712 

9,844 

15,008 

9,844 

15,008 

237,559 

245,245 

237.559 

245,245 

62,274 

86,113 

62,274 

86,113 

16,810 

84,906 

70 

200 

16,880 

85,106 

920,098 

1,153,706 

20,288 

18,968 

940,386 

1,172,674 

1,701,856 

2,461,209 

9,256 

18,343 

1,711,112 

2,474,552 

1,2.36,169 

972,752 

1,236,169 

972,752 

324.158 

466,006 

2,091 

826,249 

466,006 

24,678 

20,761 

24,678 

20,761 

65,758 

91,930 

2 

65,760 

91,9-30 

92.985 

177,621 

92,985 

177,621 

198,767 

260,825 

58 

1,686 

198,825 

262,511 

66,398 

86,910 

66.393 

86,910 

50,.^'59 

66,320 

294 

338 

50,853 

66,653 

45,986 

53,217 

877 

892 

40,803 

53,609 

38,561 

51,889 

1 

38,562 

51,889 

1,919,7.57 

2,.342,674 

160 

851 

1,919,917 

2,343,525 

71,784 

60,323 

1 

71,785 

60,328 

341,910 

253,082 

.... 

841,910 

258,082 

804,317 

490,.586 

804,317 

490,586 

298,259 

8.38,930 

2,535 

12,424 

300,794 

846,854 

523,812 

636,581 

87 

52-3,812 

686,668 

128,745 

185,482 

8,912 

12s,  745 

189,894 

373,801 

383,071 

849 

80 

374,150 

888,151 

260,707 

350,692 

40 

61 

260,747 

850,758 

87,077 

99,712 

3,169 

2,542 

90,240 

102,254 

110,523 

91,605 

16 

87 

110,539 

91,642 

64,1.55 

88,879 

64,155 

88,879 

90,475 

144,557 

78 

90,.548 

144,567 

886,104 

565,077 

7 

150 

886,111 

565,227 

422,637 

873,624 

422,637 

373,624 

88,601 

52,-345 

6M 

1,665 

89,265 

53,860 

238,749 

804,979 

4,761 

5,628 

24.3,510 

810,607 

5.3,857 

88,773 

.'>3,S57 

88,773 

770,677 

1,1.51,6-35 

5 

2,851 

770,682 

1,158,986 

113,810 

186,987 

1,.596 

522 

114.906 

186,509 

184,.'529 

72,897 

1 

1.34.529 

72,398 

144.881 

191,507 

2,039 

144,881 

193,646 

867,0150 

422,458 

5 

867,050 

422,468 

81,851 

128,928 

951 

1,706 

82,302 

180,634 

729,949 
l.M,104 

966,421 
88,267 

106,898 

171  487 

836  342 

1,187.908 
90,831 

2,074 

151,104 
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Vaiub  of  Imports  into  Obeat  Beitaiw  and   Ireland  from  Foreigit  Parts,  calcclatkd  at  thi  Official  Bates 
OF  Valuation,  foe  tiif.  Years  ending  5tii  January. — Contintied. 


Spe. 


of  Imporli, 


Continued 

Benna 

Bhumac 

Bilk,  raw  and  waste 

"    thrown 

"    manufacture  of  India  and  China.. 

"  "  ofKurope,  etc 

Bkins  and  furs 

Bpolter 

Spirits,  brandy 

"      Geneva 

"      rum 

Bugar,  raw  and  refined 

"      molasses 

Tallow 

Tar. 


Tea 

Teeth,  elephants' 

Terra  Japonica  and  cutch . 
Tin... 


Tobacco  and  snuff 

Turpentine 

Valonia 

Watches 

Wax,  bees' 

Whale-flns 

Wines 

Wood  and  timber,  viz. : 

Deals,  etc..  sawn 

Timber,  not  sawn 

Teak  staves 

Wool,  cotton 

"     sheep's 

Woolen  manufactures 

Yarn,  woolen  or  silk 

All  other  articles 

Total  official  value  of  imports  from  ) 


riRKAT  BRITAIM. 


L'llTKD    KISUDOU. 


186il. 


24,9T1 

62,665 
2,729,843 
560,81  T 
329,866 
1,898,489 
848,886 
925,208 

18,914 

470,241 

9,789,227 

868,872 

1,070,668 

129,404 

6,560,183 

64,896 
116,069 
237,215 
460,0.'?9 
240,7.33 

66,646 
146,970 

68,694 

64,205 
702,502 

246,512 

900,115 

65,834 

80,811,094 

2,459,142 

719,726 

61,423 

4,654,187 


18M. 


IbW. 


I8S3. 


foreign  parts. 


14,650 

69,624 

8,208,717 

1,054,880 

825,122 

1,902,941 

860,099 

1,170,923 

666,251 

24,619 

855,903 

10,822,872 

618,419 

1,236,216 

144,216 

7,113,482 

59,709 

90,3-:7 

248,702 

638,816 

196,324 

98,122 

199.729 

65,561 

72,507 

1,178,589 

805,703 

1,142,296 

94,920 

28,881,813 

8,111,708 

1,210,673 

]2S,•^36 

6,840,466 


1,417 
"808 


6,142 

75 

647 

722,991 

44 

45,564 

3,246 

76,870 


9 
19,292 

46,864 

40,862 

146,385 

1,974 

14.478 

8,896 

51 

7'6,553 


1,684 
6,444 


14 
80 

'6J41 

264 

755 

720,469 

2 

14.1.33 

4,892 

82 

1,887 

"W6 

160 

13,787 

169 


67,314 

47,520 

155,185 

1,702 

1,004 

2,859 

85 

ll'o^i57 


£103,408,395    £117,231,764    £5,937,014    £5.90.5,071 


24,971 

64,112 
2,729,848 
550.817 
830,174 
1,898,521 
848,886 
925,268 
539,147 

13,989 

470,78.8 

10,462,218 

368.416 

1.116,232 

132,650 

6,636,fJ53 

61,896 
115,069 
287,215 
450,048 
240,738 

85,988 
146,970 

68,694 

64.205 
749,866 

287,874 

1,046,500 

67,303 

80,825,572 

2.46-3,038 

719,777 

61.423 

4  780,740 


14,«i0 

71,156 

3,214,161 

1,054,^30 

325,122 

1,9««,»56 

860,179 

1.170,928 

671,992 

24,888 

856.658 

11,042,841 

618,421 

1,250,849 

148,608 

7,113,.514 

59.709 

92.164 

248.702 

689,012 

196,4*4 

111.9<i9 

199,898 

55.561 

72,507 

1,245,908 

853,228 

1,297,481 

96.622 

28,882.817 

3,n4,.567 

1,210.758 

128,88« 

6,450.923 


£109,345.409    £12.3.]36.S35 


An  Account    of  tub  Value   of  the   Imports   into,   and  of  the  Exports   from.  Great   Britain   and  Ireland, 

DURING   EACH   OF  THE  THREE   YEARS   ENDING   THE  5tH   OF  JANUARY,    1S5.3. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


UMTED  KINGDOM. 


Value  of 

Imports  Into 

Great 

Britain. 


1851  95,252,084 
1852103,579,582 
1853103,408,895 


Produce   and 

DOnufartures  l 

of  the  United 

Kingdom.    ] 


Total  export* 


t^alae  of 
Imports 

into 
Ireland. 


VXLUK  OP  EXPORTS  FBOH 
IBELAND. 


Produce  i  Forei^ 
and  niflnu-J      and 
facturcs  of]  cnli.Dlal 
the  United  "merchan- 
I  Kingdom.!     di^e. 


£  \  £  £ 

175,147,095  21,882,977 197,030,072 
190,407,47628,726,372214,133,848 
195,865,636  23,320,954  219.1 86,590 


5.208,349 
7,099,.54;J 
5,987,014 


290,0a3 
250,888 
350,974 


10,190 
6,831 
8,135 


Total 
exports. 


Value  of 
Imports  into 
the  United 

Kingdom. 


TAXUE  or  EXFORTS  FROM  THE 
CXITED  EI.VGDOX. 


Produce  and     Foreign 
manufacture^'and  colonial^.  .  ,  _ 

ft  he  United]  merrhaa-  /olal  export* 

Kingdom.  dise.       ; 


£  £  \  £  \  £         -  £ 

300,198 100,460,433 175.437,098  21,893.167 197.3S0,2«5 
2,57,169 110,679,125  ]'.10.65s.3142.3.732,70:B  214,391.017 
359,109 109.345,409 196,216.61023,329,089  219,545.699 


Exports,  Imports,  etc. — In  1800  the  annual  exports 
of  the  British  and  Irish  produce  amounted  to  £35,903,- 
000 ;  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  to 
£7,271,000,  being  a  total  of  £43,174,000.  The  imports 
for  the  same  year  amounted  to  £24,066,000.  In  1852, 
the  Britisii  and  Irisli  exports  to  foreign  countries  were 
£72,049,367  ;  to  the  colonies,  £20,4.30,369  ;  total,  £92,- 
479,736.  The  imports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£109,345,409.  The  total  number  of  vessels,  their 
tonnage,  and  number  of  persons  navigating  the  same, 
wore,  in  1852,  34,402  vessels,  1,225  of  which  were  pro- 
pelled by  steam  ;  tonnage,  4, 424. .392  ;  navigated  liy 
243,512  men  and  boj-s.  The  total  length  of  railroads 
authorized  by  Parliament  up  to  the  Slst  December, 
1851,  amounted  to  11,962  miles  ;  capital,  £368,428,000. 
The  total  length  of  railroads  completed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  year  1853  was 
7774  miles ;  cost  of  construction,  up  to  Julv,  1853, 
£263,636,320,  equal  to  ijt], 315,000,000.  An  almost  in- 
stantaneous communication  by  electric  telegraph  has 
also  been  established  throughout  great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Of  other  associated  industrial  companies, 
the  investments  are,  in  mining  compauieu,  £9.978,747  ; 
gas  companies,  £6,415,295  ;  insurance  companies, 
£6,000,000.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  post  office  for 
the  year  ending  Januar}'  5th,  1852,  was  £2,422,108  ; 
the  cost  of  management  was  £1,30-1,163;  the  net  rev- 
enue, £1,118,004.  The  total  numl>er  of  letters  in 
1851  was  360,647,187,  of  wliich  36,512,649  were  in 
Scotland,  and  35,982,782  in  Ireland.     The  p.iyment 


made  to  the  various  railroad  companies  for  the  convey- 
ance of  mails  for  work  done  within  the  year,  was 
£155,575,  and  £87,272  for  work  done  in  previous 
years.  The  total  number  of  money  orders  issued  in 
the  year  1851  was  4,661,025  ;  the  amount,  £8,8.80,420. 
In  1851,  the  persons  employed  were,  in  England  and 
Wales,  13,912  ;  in  Ireland,'  1927 ;  in  Scotland,  2190, 
and  in  the  colonies,  939.  The  total  amount  paid  to 
these  persons  was  £727.120. 

British  Exports  in  1855. — A  return  has  just  l)een  is- 
sued by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  declared  values  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1855,  specifving 
the  amount  to  each  country  and  colony.  From  this 
document  the  following  list  has  been  compiled,  show- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  various  communities  of  the 
world  rank  as  her  customers.  The  total  is  £95.&<8,. 
085,  against  £97,298,900  in  1854,  and  £98.9.3.3.781  in 
1853.  Owing  to  the  revulsion  from  over-speculation 
in  the  Australian  and  Canadian  trades,  the  proportion 
taken  by  her  own  possessions,  amounting  in  the  two 
preceding  years  to  ainiut  a  third  of  the  whole,  presents 
a  falling  off  of  £7,000,(X)0,  jilthough  India,  which. 
from  the  pros]>crity  consequent  on  the  demand  for  sub- 
stitutes for  Russian  protluce  and  the  outlay  for  rail- 
ways, exhibited  in  1854  an  increase  of  £i.8(>0,000, 
figures  again  for  an  increase  of  £9(X),000.  With  regard 
to  foreign  countries,  the  effects  of  the  chronic  pressure 
which  has  continued  to  prevail  in  the  New  York  money 
market  have  again  been  shown  in  a  diminution  of  the 
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Value  op  the  Prodttce  and  MANui-AcrtTBES  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Exported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
TO  Foreign  Parts,  according  to  the  real  or  declared  Value  thereof,  for  the  Tears  ending  Oth  Januaky. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Species  of  Exports. 


1853. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Agricnltnral  implements 

Alkali  of  all  sorts 

Alum 

Ai)0thecar3'  wares 

Apparel  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bags,  empty 

Beef  and  pork,  salted 

Beer  and  ale 

Bichromate  of  potash 

Bleaching  materials 

Books,  printed 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Bricks 

Butter  and  cheese 

Cabinet  and  upholstery 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta,  manufactures  of. . 

Carriages  of  all  sorts 

Cement . . . 

Coals  and  culm 

Confectionery 

Cordage 

Corn,  meal,  and  flour 

Cotton  manufactures 

"       j-arn 

Earthenware  of  all  sorts 

Fish  of  all  sorts 

Fishing  tackle 

Fuel,  manufactured 

Glass  of  all  sorts 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardw.-.res  and  cutlery.    

Hats,  beaver  and  felt 

"     of  all  other  sorts 

Hemp,  dressed 

Hops 

Horse-s 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought. 

Lard 

Lead  and  .fhot 

'•     red  and  white 

Leather  and  saddlery 

Linen  manufactures 

"     j'arn 

Machinery  and  mill-work 

Mathematical  instruments 

Molasses 

Musical  instruments 

Oil,  hemp,  linseed,  and  rape 

"    train  and  spermaceti 

Painters'  colors  and  materials . 

Perfumery 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Plate  ware,  jewelry,  etc 

Platting  for  bats  of  straw,  etc 

Potatoes 

Provisions,  not  described 

Salt. 


Saltpetre,  refined  in  United  Kingdom. 

Seeds  of  all  sorts 

Silk  manufactures 

Soap  and  candles 

Spelter,  wrought  and  unwrought 

Spirits 

Stationery  of  all  sorts 

Sugar,  refined 

Tin,  unwrought 

Tin  and  pewter  wares 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Toys 

Turnery  and  turners'  wares 

Twine 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

SVool,  sheep's,  and  other  sorts 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 

Total  exports  


£59,225 

399,236 

27,&43 

380,308 

1,246,160 

398,458 

47,805 

149.771 

33,578 

748,596 

25,624 

107,609 

289,388 

1,704,054 

20.110 

45,894 

294,845 

131.719 

46,014 

70,133 

49,833 

1,369.625 

46,476 

144,588 

143,407 

28.221.035 

6,6H6o5 

1,151,790 

349,456 

46.566 

39,741 

N      378,418 

2,074,117 

2,691,242 

48,055 

92,460 

81,872 

29,726 

98,495 

6,656,148 

6,253 

358,165 

65,079 

843,322 

4,230,126 

1,140,155 

1,248,860 

44,222 

52,409 

122,918 

454,899 

49,715 

249,099 

44,029 

146,330 

42.5,705 

67,970 

6,349 

56,488 

221,101 

51,895 

19,893 

1,551,846 

315,649 

a3,865 

68,618 

411,590 

300,134 

&3,604 

1,080,725 

12.651 

26,783 

30.142 

54,775 

79,777 

792.2S9 

1,430,140 

8,729,609 

1,361,587 


£77,309 

478,532 

25,039 

588,5;B7 

2,765,094 

548,927 

137,021 

187,118 

60,237 

1,285,623 

23,867 

94,230 

451,711 

1,853,641 

41,961 

67,350 

445.344 

349,560 

72,687 

159,625 

64.212 

1,602,762 

97.424 

221,626 

375-,740 

25,807,986 

6,89.5,653 

1,387,911 

456,008 

50,015 

48,664 

517,842 

4,156,139 

3,663,746 

87,388 

174,783 

17,351 

39,591 

85,887 

10,802,690 

6,582 

372,940 

66,703 

1.576,253 

4.756,839 

1.154,939 

1,985,317 

59,441 

48,033 

175,370 

516,811 

60.505 

324,169 

69,627 

832.448 

727.851 

54.877 

1,312 

139,999 

271,129 

48,965 

23,745 

2,044.289 

412,265 

97,328 

204,141 

618,498 

301,627 

140,859 

1,213,612 

19,669 

46,825 

40,1194 

57,037 

119,905 

483,812 

1,456,786 

10,170,788 

2,342,467 


58,480 

]",.325 
52,8;?5 

£77.7'<n.,591     ■t'9S.709.6st    £2^.10^ 


517 

389 

2,207 

523 

4,351 

6,031 

"'284 
45 
29 

"iig 

98,474 
775 

"732 

29 

2,489 

2 

1,336 

12,038 

2,847 

"i67 
940 

"i46 

409 

63 

465 


872 

28,128 

2,465 

15 

l',i37 

1,660 

410 

8,000 

1 

""40 
60 

' '  .31 
26 
50 


415 
40 

2,875 

"777 

20 

8,795 

'2,9.30 
123 


£70 


79 

1,602 
1,547 
1,470 
218 
1,633 
5,734 

"681 
351 
690 

"  '463 

75,312 

435 

""i65 

5 

1,829 

65 

4,776 

15,925 

9,268 

""459 
10 


698 

355 

1.805 

161 


SO 

42,732 

1,171 


2,342 

1,593 

38 

219 


25 
17 

"676 
279 
14 
85 

"572 

1 

1,044 


72 
7,614 


4,800 


700 


1,394 
33,428 


£59,241 

399,236 

27,.543 

380,808 

1,246,677 

398,847 

49,.512 

150,294 

37,929 

754,627 

25,624 

107,893 

289,438 

1,704,083 

20,110 

46,613 

893,319 

182,494 

46,014 

70,865 

49.862 

1,372,114 

46,478 

145,924 

155,445 

23,223,^32 

6,654,6.55 

1,151,897 

350,396 

46,566 

39,887 

378,827 

2,074.180 

2,691,697 

48,055 

92,460 

81,872 

29,726 

98,867 

6,684,276 

8,718 

853,180 

65,079 

844,759 

4,231,786 

1,140,565 

1,251,360 

44,523 

52,409 

122,958 

434,959 

49,715 

249,130 

44,0.55 

146,880 

425,705 

67,970 

6,764 

56,528 

223,976 

51,395 

20,670 

1,551,866 

824,444 

83,865 

66,548 

411,718 

300,134 

8.3,604 

1,080,725 

12,6.51 

26,783 

30,142 

54,775 

79,777 

845,769 

1.4.30,140 

8,780,984 

1,41.3,922 


£77,379 

478,5.32 

25,039 

638,616 

2,766,696 

550,474 

188,491 

187,336 

61,875 

1,291.357 

23,867 

94,911 

452,062 

1,854,331 

41,961 

67,813 

520,656 

849,995 

72,687 

159,790 

64,217 

1,604.591 

97,489 

226,402 

891,665 

25,817,249 

6,895,658 

l,338,-370 

456.018 

50,016 

48,664 

518,640 

4,156,494 

3,665,051 

87,549 

174,783 

17,-351 

39.591 

a5,967 

10,845,422 

7,753 

372,940 

66,703 

1,578,695 

4,758,432 

1,154,977 

1,985,586 

59,441 

48,083 

175,895 

516,328 

60,505 

324.845 

69,906 

832,462 

727,386 

54,877 

1,884 

140,000 

272.173 

48,965 

23,745 

2,044,361 

419.879 

97,828 

208,441 

618,882 

301,627 

140,859 

1,21.3,630 

19,669 

46,825 

40,113 

57,062 

119,905 

484,512 

1,456,786 

10,172,182 

2,375,890 


£224.093    £7«,076,S.%4    £98,9.33.781 


exports  to  the  United  States.  In  1854  there  was  a 
decrease  of  £2,248,058,  and  a  further  falling  off  of 
£4,092,28.3  is  now  observable.  The  amount  to  Ger- 
manj'  has  been  swollen  b}-  the  overland  trade  to  Ru.s- 
sia,  the  augmentation  being  £1,222,776.  France  ex- 
hibits the  extraordinary  increase  of  £2,8.37, .308 — equal 
to  90  per  cent. — a  result  due  partly  to  the  purchase  of 
war  materials  in  this  country,  and  partly  to  modifica- 
tions in  her  tariff.  To  Turkey,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  exports  have  more  than  doubled.  Rus- 
sia is  of  course  entirely  out  of- the  list,  but  the  con- 


signments to  Balaklava  and  the  other  ports  in  her  own 
possession  amounted  to  nearly  £500,000.  Among  the 
countries  which  show  an  improvement  are  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Brazil,  and  New  Granada,  the  difference  in 
each  of  these  cases  being  large.  The  trade  with 
Syria  and  Palestine,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  has 
experienced  a  great  development.  The  exports  direct 
to  the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  declined  from 
£179,510  in  1853  to  £16,402  in  1851,  stand  in  the  pres- 
ent return  at  £45,337.  Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  Mex- 
ico, Peru,  Venezuela,  and  China,  are  all  on  the  favor- 
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able  side.  Spain  shows  a  falling  ofF.  The  River 
Plate  trade  experienced  a  heavy  reaction,  IJuenos 
Ayres  and  Uruguay  both  presenting  a  great  de- 
cline.    Portugal  and  Denmark  have  been  stationary : 

1.  British  Possessions: 

East  Indies £10,927,694 

Australia 6,278,966 

British  America 2,8S5,:J.31 

West  Indies 1,979,956 

Gibraltar 829,854 

Sonth  Africa 791,8W 

Malta C2.5,S23 

Ports  of  occupation  in  Crimea        493,:^9S 

Channel  Islands ■  ...         46S.07'^ 

Hong-Kon? 889,2*^5 

Sierra  Leone,  etc 3(i6,094 

Mauritius 303,173 

Ionian  Islands 211, SS6 

Other  possessions 62,544 

£26,552,875 

2.  United  States,  including  California 17,818,086 

8.  Germany : 

Ilanscatic  Towns £8,850,229 

Prussia l,10",02l 

Hanover 8:}7,854 

9.787,603 

4.  France 6,Olii,6.58 

5.  Turkey 5,639,898 

6.  Holland 4,55^,'-nO 

7.  Brazil   3,312,728 

8.  Italy: 

Naples  and  Sicily 921.220 

Sardinia 8.53,916 

Loinbardy,  etc 717,713 

Tuscany 620,807 

Papal  Territories 147,013 

8,260,169 

9.  Belffiuin 1,707,693 

10.  Portusal,  including  £124,922  to  the  Azores  and 

Madeira. 1,47.5,713 

11.  Esvpt 1,454,.S71 

12.  Chili 1.3:30,3S5 

18.  Peru ],2a5,160 

14.  Spain,  including  £110,015  to  the  Canary  Isls. .  ],208.S15 

15.  Cuba 1,059,606 

16.  Sweden  and  Norway 1,032,7S4 

17.  Syria  and  Palestine   946,604 

IS.  China   838,679 

19.  Western  Coast  of  Africa 8-39, s3s 

20.  Denmark. 759.651 

21.  Buenos  Ayres, 742,442 

22.  New  Granada. 5SS.9.3.J 

23.  Mexico 585.898 

24.  St.  Thomas 562,789 

25.  Java 529,815 

26.  Philippine  Islands 898,a37 

27.  Venezuela 378.491 

2-:.  irrusuay 294,9.38 

29    Greece 222,460 

an.  Ilayti 160,128 

31.  Morocco 1-33,697 

82.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 45,.3;37 

83.  French  Senegambia. 11,270 

34.  Other  countries 542,322 


Total : £95,688,085 

The  commercial  changes  in  Great  Britain  during 
this  year  (185C)  have  not  been  very  important.  Among 
the  prominent  changes  are  :  I.  "An  act  to  amend  the 
laws  of  England  and  Ireland  affecting  trade  and  com- 
merce." The  object  of  this  act  is  to  assimilate  the 
laws  of  England  and  Ireland  to  those  of  Scotland,  and 
thereby  remedy  the  inconvenience  now  felt  by  the 
commercial  community  in  matters  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  course  of  trade.  II.  '' Treatv  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  the  I'nited  Kingdom 
and  the  republic  of  Chili."  III.  "Returns  of  trade 
and  business  to  be  made  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  the 
terminus  of  tlie  financial  year,  instead  of,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  tlie  31st  of  December.''  "  Treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration." "  DilVerential  duties  on  tlie  trade  and  ship- 
ping of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  be  abolished."  Tlierc  is 
an  evident  want  of  reciprocity  between  the  two  na- 
tions, tlie  United  States  and  Great  IJritain.  as  relates 
to  shipwrecks,  etc.  Tlie  late  navigation  act  of  Great 
Britain  deprives  consuls  of  all  authority  to  protect  the 
propertv  saved  belonging  to  their  respective  countries, 
except  under  treaty  stipulations.  Our  treaty  with 
England  does  not  define  the  duties  and  rights  of  con- 
suls in  such  oases. 


I  Progresa  nf  the  Britigh  Mercantile  Marine  since 
1842. — The  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  last  fifteen  jears,  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  contain  a  series  of  tables  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  ship-owners,  as  showing  the  prog- 
re.ss  of  the  mercantile  marine  during  a  period  in  which 
has  occurred  the  adoption  of  free  trade  and  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws.  \n  1842  the  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  at  British 
ports  was  4,500,028  tons,  and  with  cargoes  only  3,C5-5,- 
230  tons  ;  the  former  amount  comprised  3,294,725  tons 
of  British  and  l,2O.0,.3O3  tons  of  foreign  shipping,  In 
18.06  the  total  entries  with  cargoes  and  in  balla-st  rej)- 
resented  10,5.^3,134  tons  of  shipping,  and  with  cargoes 
only  8,241,Ctj4  tons.  In  fifteen  years,  therefore,  the 
tonnage  had  more  than  doubled,  but  the  increa.se  in 
British  and  foreign  shipping  was  not  at  the  same  rate. 
The  entries  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  comprised 
6,390,715  tons  of  British  and  4,162  tons  of  foreign 
shipping.  While,  therefore,  the  British  tonnage  had 
nearly  doubled,  the  foreign  had  been  multiplied  by 
almost  3J.  Down  to  1846  the  rate  of  increase  was 
nearly  equal,  but  slightly  in  favor  of  the  British  flag  ; 
in  1849,  the  British  tonnage  had  increased  one  half, 
while  the  foreign  entries  show  an  increase  to  two 
thirds.  In  1850,  the  foreign  tonnage  which  entered 
British  ports  had  doubled,  and  the  entries  under  the 
national  flag  declined,  continuing  to  do  so,  as  com- 
pared with  1847,  down  to  1853.  Since  the  last  named 
date  British  tonnage  has  again  advanced,  though  not 
so  raj)idly  as  foreign,  which  tripled  in  fourteen  years,  the 
entries  in  1855  having  been  3,680,447  tons.  The  British 
entries  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  5,270,795  tons, 
whereas,  if  the  increase  had  been  at  the  same  rate  as 
foreign  shipping,  it  would  have  been  more  than  9,880,- 
000  tons.  The  return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
registered  vessels,  and  the  numlier  of  men  employed 
therein,  prepared  by  the  register-general  of  seamen, 
commences  with  1846,  the  statistics  of  previous  years 
not  being  procurable.  The  total  increase  of  vessels 
during  the  eight  years  was  1049,  of  tonnage  1,059,735 
tons,  and  of  men  21,307,  exclusive  of  masters.  This 
includes  Channel  Island  vessels,  but  not  those  belong- 
ing to  British  possessions  abroad.  This  table  is  so 
classified  as  to  show  the  proportionate  increase  in  each 
branch  of  the  shipping  trade,  sailing  vessels  being  dis- 
tinguished from  steamers,  and  the  home  trade  from  the 
foreign.  The  whole  trade  includes  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  continental  ports  between  Brest 
and  the  Elbe  ;  and  the  foreign  trade  all  ports  beyond 
those  limits.  There  are  many  vessels,  however,  which 
are  engaged  partlj-  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  these  are 
classed  .separately.  In  1849  the  number  of  sailing 
vessels  was  17,807,  and  of  steam  vessels  414  ;  in  1856 
the  former  numbered  18,419.  and  the  latter  851. 
While  sailing  vessels,  therefore,  had  increased  little 
more  than  a  thirtieth,  steam  vessels  had  more  than 
doubled.  In  1849  there  were  9298  sailing  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  home  trade,  6612  in  the  foreign  trade,  and 
1897  partly  in  one  trade  and  partly  in  the  other.  In 
1856  the  home  trade  employed  9390  sailing  vessels,  the 
foreign  trade  8059,  while  those  eng.iged  partly  in  one 
trade  and  partly  in  the  other  numbered  but  97i,i.  Thia 
gives  an  increase  of  92  in  the  first  class,  and  of  1447 
in  the  second,  while  in  the  mixed  class  there  was  a 
decrease  of  927,  or  nearly  h.ilf.  The  statistics  of  the 
steam  trade  give  results  very  different.  In  1849  the 
home  trade  employed  312  steamers  (^exclusive  of  river 
vessels'),  the  foreign  trade  82,  and  of  those  engaged  in 
part  in  both  trades  there  were  20.  In  1856  the  num- 
bers were  respectively  .'iK,  422.  and  42.  showing  that 
while  the  home  steam  trade  had  increased  scarcely  2 
per  cent.,  the  mixed  class  had  doubled,  and  the  for- 
eign-going steamers  had  been  multiplied  by  six.  There 
remains  for  notice  the  table  giving  the  num1>er  and 
tonnage  of  the  sailing  and  steam  vessels  built  and 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  fifteen 
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A  Ketuen  of  thk  Shipping  emploted  in  the  Tkadk  of  thk  United  Kingdom,  exhibiting  the  Ncmbee  and  Ton- 
nage   OF    Vessels   that   Entered    Inward    and    Cleared    Oittward   (including   their    repeated    Voyages), 

BEPARATING    BRITISH   FROM   FOREIGN    VESSELS,    ALSO   StEAM   FROM   SAILING   VESSELS,   AND   DISTINGOIUUISO   THE   TrADB 

with  each  Country,  in  the  Year  1S53  (in  continuation  of  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  299,  or  Session  1852-3). 


Countries, 


Ships. 


Tonnagje. 


Ships. 


Ships.      I     Tonnage.    |     Ships. 


Tonnage 


■o      .  (  Steam. 

^"^^^"^•••••\ ISalling. 

S-den \l^^^ 

^o^^y ]i^;^ 

!>— ^ \l^Zs. 

I'-- Is^C,. 

«— :^ IS 

Holland i^'?,^'"- 

I  Sailing. 

Belgium i  l^':?:'^- 

^  I  Sailing. 

Channel  Islands i  l*?,^""  • 

I  bailing. 

Franco J  Steam. 

j  Sailing. 

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira. .  ■[  l'?.^"*- 
^    '  '  )  Sailing. 

Spain  and  Canaries i  fteam . 

^  (  Sailing. 

Gibraltar i  f  te^m . 

I  Sailing. 

Italian  States i  f '???"'  • 

j  Sailing. 

Malta Ji'?,'!™- 

I  Sailing. 

Ionian  Islands Sailing. 

Greece Sailing. 

Turkey i  |t?^m. 

■'  )  Sailing. 

Wallacbia  and  Moldavia Sailing. 

a„^„  3  Steam. 

Sy"* jsailing. 

Africa i|t?,'?™- 

(  Sailing. 

Asia  i  Steam. 

^^ ^Sailing. 

America: 

British  Northern  Colonies. . .  j  g^m™' 

British  West  Indies j  Sam"" 

Foreign  West  Indies i  SamlT''" 

United  States \f^^^„ 

Central  and  Southern  States.  |  |^if|"„ 

Falkland  Islands Sailing. 

Arctic  Regions Sailing. 

Whale  Fisheries Sailing. 

Total 


27 
1,790 

88 
223 

13 
110 
101 

84 

"958 

432 

1,126 

825 

958 

290 

845 

326 

1,.526 

1,576 

2,926 

29 

607 

1 

516 

86 

24 

32 

464 

"'"38 
43 

68 
51 

272 

242 
3 
28 
47 

563 
16 

834 

4 

1,877 

1 

690 

25 

150 

79 

441 

16 

093 

2 

'"'62 


13,489 
397,775 
11,388 
44,814 

8,185 
13,624 
44,188 

7,966 

154",855 

153,096 

202,124 

246,627 

133,305 

85,515 

40,441 

51,599 

121,603 

290,158 

302,449 

9,856 

62,386 

403 

55,450 

14,247 

3,766 

14,212 

66,037 


6,773 

10,263 

80,674 

56,-385 

42,106 

968 

5,377 

86,410 

158,438 

24,172 

476,983 

1,791 

775,446 

321 

184,027 

38,527 

43,224 

86,354 

266,408 

14,781 

229,399 

562 

16,113 


1,881 

2 

1,089 

'l",765 

19 

2,120 

11 

2,573 

124 
1,783 

184 
1,146 

126 

480 

'"88 

15 

4,867 

"i79 

12 

252 

""3 

"257 

'"16 

5 

23 

"277 
815 

""i4 

"291 

'""68 


42 

1 

239 

27 
889 

in 


377,754 

190 
200,187 

28^908 

4,799 

157,789 

2,688 

416,194 

41,659 
164,150 

88,566 
225,598 

29,218 

70,987 

'3,648 

1,597 

420,130 

22,644 

2,510 

32,198 


57,265 

'3,490 
1,212 

4,857 

68,964 
55,600 

'3,146 

8'l',69S 
44,390 

22'5',758 

l'o',658 
250 
60,926 
87,.390 
697,857 

3'7',830 

"iis 


22 
1,.358 

36 
164 

16 
126 

29 
406 

"817 

419 

1,146 

605 

913 

2S9 

272 

320 

1,166 

1,491 

2,651 

23 

626 

1 

1,014 

37 

174 

23 

708 

2 

170 

40 

21 

50 

245 

73 

5 

36 

44 

581 

41 

1,515 

2 

1,829 

1 

612 

26 

204 

86 

860 

16 

590 

3 

2 

67 


12,225 
295,037 
10,872 
31,216 
3,920 
19,-306 
11,.393 
75,779 

130,364 

150,254 

20.3,794 

176,056 

118,076 

85,779 

18,254 

53,818 

74,728 

275,303 

301,791 

8,451 

68,785 

500 

174,401 

15,273 

21,728 

14,877 

130,5^3 

756 

41,600 

8,188 

3,740 

80.408 

53,458 

12,489 

1,756 

7,244 

37,465 

173,109 

26,.553 

789,492 

1.281 

5.37,767 

321 

168,748 

44,354 

56,949 

88,428 

470,848 

17,338 

189,282 

1,852 

574 

16,982 


1 
1,089 

"887 

'l',849 
8 

5,034 
10 

1,708 
117 

1,984 
185 
612 
121 
200 


15 
4,061 

"548 

11 

683 

2 

67 

1 

575 

"i72 
31 
65 

'581 
50 

"io 


92 

'44 

342 

86 

1,175 

"266 
1 


1,800 
200,010 

145',8i7 

292,764 
2,304 

529,957 
2,:i50 

308,725 
31,365 

195,484 
88,434 
47,740 
27,858 
23,695 


1,597 
842,092 

9'4',663 

2,279 

116,821 

650 

11,955 

150 

180,229 

44,657 
8,636 
17,685 

153,994 
6,558 

"l',997 

61,931 

214,437 

29^,548 

l"l",285 

9"o",229 
49,897 
932,605 

62,910 
116 


21,628 


5,055,343 


21,248  I  3,887,763 


21,478  I  5,212,980  |    28,801 


4,234,124 


years  since  1842.  In  that  year  914  vessels,  having  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  129,929  tons,  were  built ;  in  1856 
the  number  was  1150,  and  the  tonnage  244,578  tons. 
In  1842  the  sailing  vessels  numbered  95G,  and  the 
steamers  58 ;  in  1856  the  former  were  921,  and  the 
latter  229.     Steamers,  therefore,  have  been  nearly 


quadrupled,  while  the  increase  of  sailing  vessels  was 
only  about  7  per  cent. 

The  following  returns  embrace  vessels  belonging  to 
the  Channel  Islands,  but  not  vessels  registered  in  the 
British  plantations.  The  marked  increase  in  steam 
vessels  should  claim  the  attention  of  our  shipbuilders. 


1. — KeTUEN     or    THE     NU.MBER     AND     TONNAGE   OF     BRITISH     KeGISTERED     VESSELS     EMPLOYED    SOLELY    AS    HOME-TRADE 

Ships,  in  the  Years  1849,  1850,  1851,  1862,  and  1853,  with  the  Number  or  Men  employed  ;    dibtinouisbinq 

Sailing  Vessels  from  Steamers. 


Years. 

SaiPing  Vessels. 

Steam  Vessels.                                          | 

Number  of  Vessels, 

Tonnage. 

Namber  of  Men 
employed. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of  Men 
employed. 

1849 

9,298 
8,830 
8,893 
8,776 
8,477 

665,726 
666,957 
685,641 
701,803 
689,842 

40,208 
88,527 
86,906 
35,793 
36,051 

312 
820 
863 
358 
874 

.54,089 
54,196 

78,820 
66,606 
85,471 

4,442 
4,491 
6,048 
6,182 
6,689 

1S50 

18.51 

1352 

1853 

2. — Return  ok  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Registered  Vessels  employed   partly  as  Home-trade  Ships 

AND    PARTLY   A3    FOREIGN-GOINO   SlIIPS,   IN   THE   YeARS   1849,   1850,   1851,   1852,   AND   1863,   WITH  THE  Nu.MBER   OF  MeN 

employed;  BisTiNGiriSHiNG  Sailing  Vessels  from  Stba.mer8. 


Years. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steam  Veuels.                                          | 

Number  of  Vessels.             Tonnage. 

Number  of  Men 
employed. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of  Men 
employed. 

1849 

18.50 

1851 

18.')2 

1,897 
1,487 
1,489 
1,063 
970 

281,951 
222.341 
242,656 

147,H»;7 
156,800 

12,715 
10,291 
8,570 
6,875 
7,184 

20 
20 
18 
42 

23 

5,5.39 
5,298 
4,926 
15,244 
7,250 

262 
896 

282 
944 
660 

1858 
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I. — Return  of  the  Numbkr  and  Tonnage  op  Britibu  Brgisteekd  Vessels  employed  solely  ab  Foeeion-colvg  Ships 
IN  TUB  Yeai'.s  1849,   1850,  1851,  1852,  and  1808,  witu  tub  Numbeb  of   Men   employed;  DLSTixcrisHiNO  Sailing 

Vessels  from  Steamers. 


Years. 

Sailing  Ve««U.                                          (                                          SUam  VeiMU.                                          | 

Number  of  Veweli. 

Toonage, 

Number  of  M«n 
employed. 

Number  of  Ve«MU. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of  Men 
employed. 

1M9 

6,612 
7,149 
7,277 

r,*}i 

8,120 

2,040,!M4 
2,14.J,234 
2,287,897 
2,36.5,995 
2,665,685 

91,242 
98,912 
85,801 
103,618 
111,821 

82 

86 

184 

149 

287 

48,693 
45,186 
60,995 
88,869 
125,589 

8,742 
3,813 
4,880 
7,151 
10,270 

1850 

1851 

18.52 

1853 

4. — AoOREdATP.     KeTURNS,     1,     2,    AND   3,     SHOWING   THE   TOTAL    Nu.MBER     OF   BRITISH   IIe'JISTEEED   VESSELS   EMPIX)YED   IS 

Trading  in,  from,  and  to   Great   Britain   and    Ireland,  in  the  Years  1849,  1850,  1851,  1852,  and  1353,  wirn 
THEIR  Tonnage  and  Number  of  Men. 


Yeara. 

Sailing  Vesseii. 

Steamera.*                                              j 

Number  of  Vetiels. 

Tonnage, 

N  umber  of  Men 
employed. 

Number  of  Veatels. 

To--*'-    !  ^■%t;;,;Li^'" 

1849 

1850 

17,807 
17,466 
17,664 
17,^70 
17,.'567 

2,988,021 
8,032,!532 
.3,210,194 
.3,2ir),f,65 
8,511,827 

144,165 
142,730 

131,277 
146,286 
155,006 

414 

426 
520 
M9 
6:39 

108,821 
104,680 
144,741 
165,219 
218,260 

8,446 
8,700 
10.660 
18.277 
17,519 

1861 

1852 

1858 

*  River  steamers  are  not  included  in  tbls  return. 
An  Account  op  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  built  and  registered 

IN     THE     several     PoRTS    OF     THE     BRITISH     EMPIRE,     IN     THE     YeARS     ENDING    5TH    JANUARY,    1S51,  1852,    AND    185-3, 
RESPECTIVELY. 


Year  ending  5th  Jonuary,  1  851. 

Year  ending  5th  January,  1852. 

Year  ending  Sth  January,  1853.) 

Vessels. 

52S 

136 

25 

86 

714 

Tonnaire. 

101,666 
80,100 
1,929 
3,8.35 

124,9.')3 

Vessels.              Tonnage. 
521              109,811 
138               88,853 
13                    968 
80                 2,926 
680             141,116 

VesMU. 

556 

131 

25 

80 

5ii6 

Tonnftfre. 

123,082 
41,959 
2,450 
2,933 

114,304 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man 

Bdtish  Plantations 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessel-s,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage  (including  their  repeated  Voyages), 
THAT  Entered  Inward  and  Cleared  Outward  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to 
Foreign  Parts,  during  each  of  the  three  Yeap3  ending  5th  January,  185.3. 

shippi.vg  entered  inward  in  the  united  kingdo.m,  from  foreign  parts. 


Years. 

GEKAT   BEITAIif. 

IBEI.A>D.                                                                                 CSITED    BIXGDOM.                                     | 

British  and  Irish  vessels. 

Foreign  vessels. 

British  &  Irish  V  esscls.      Foreign  vessels.      |Britisb  and  Irish  vessels.          Foreign  vessels.        | 

1R51 

18.52 
1853 

Vessels.   1        Tons. 

21,371     4,4-54,007 
21,299     4,6;}2,373 
20,367     4,&4S,155 

Vessels. 
14,2.59 

15.056 
15,459 

Tons. 
2,2.3.3,860 
2,064,574 
2,771, .355 

Vessels. 
1,338 
1,603 

1,397 

Tons. 

246,192 
306.013 
236,708 

Vessels.         Tons. 

866      166,417 

1,230      269,1*1 

823      181,229 

Vessels.            Tons.        |   Vessels,    i         Toas. 

22,709     4,700.199      1.5,145  1  2,400.277 
22,902     4.938..3S6      16.2S6     2.943.703 
21,764  1  4,9:J4,868      16,287     2,952,584 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARD  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDO.M,  TO  FOREIGN  PARTS. 


Yeara. 

ORIAT    BKITAIN.                                         (                                             IKCLAND.                                         |                                      fMTSD    KISatH^M.                                    | 

British  and  Irish  vessels. 

Foreign  vessels. 

British  &  Irish  vessels. 

Foreign  vessels.      jBriush  and  Iri.h  vessels.,         F.ireien  vessels.        | 

1851 
1852 
1853 

Vessels. 
21,303 
20,985 
20,880 

Thus. 

4,577,222 
4,669,503 
4,822,151 

Vessels. 
16,1.39 
16,683 
17,154 

Tons. 

2,515,573 

991,883 

8,086,224 

Vessels. 

6S1 
813 
650 

Tons. 
165,123 
212,982 
168,955 

Vessels. 

761 

1,025 

677 

Tons.          Vessels.    ,         Tuns. 

146,670      21,989  '  4,742,845 
23:?,731      21,798     4.8S2,490 
156,872      21,5.30     5,051,106 

Ve.sel>.           Tons. 
16,900     2.662,343 
17,707     8,225,614 
17,831     a.191,596 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into,  and  of  the  Exports  from,  the  United  Kingdom,  during   each 
OF  several  Years   ending   5tu  January.  Showing  the  Official  as  well  as  the  Keal  or  Declared  Values 

or  THESE. 


Yea^-s  ending 
Jan.  6. 


1815. 
1853. 
1854. 


Imports  into  the  United 

Kingdom,  calculated  at 

the  ofhciat  rates. 


£82,620,771 
109,-345,409 
123,136,835 


Exports  calculated  at  the  olficial  rates  of  valuatio 


£;i2.20O,.58O 
196,176,601' 
214,360,439 


Total  exports. 


iProduce  and  manujactures 
^   of  the  United  Kingdom 
I    exported,  at  the  real  or 
I  declared  value. 


£19,157.818 
2:3,.3'29.0S9 
27,767,7-33 


£51.3'j8,898 
219,50.5.690 
242,12s,22-2 


£4J<,447.373 
78,(»76.S54 
3,781 


Decline  in  the  real  value  of  the  exports. — The  great  in- 
crease in  the  official,  and  the  comparative  decline  in 
the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  exports,  since  1815, 
has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  discussion. 
It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  English  com- 
merce is  daily  becoming  less  prosperous,  whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  precisely  opposite  conclusion  should 
be  drawn  from  it.  The  rates  according  to  which  the 
official  values  of  the  exports  are  determined  were 
fixed  as  far  back  as  1G9G ;  so  that  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  of  importance  as  affording  any  criterion 
of  the  actual  value,  their  only  use  being  to  show  the 
fluctuations  in  the  i/iiaiitiliti  exported.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  a  plan  was  formed  during  the  early  part 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  for  keeping  an  account 
of  the  real  value  of  the  exports,  as  a.-*cert;uned  by  the 
declarations  of  the  exporters.  Those  who  contend 
that  her  trade  is  getting  into  a  bad  condition,  argue 
that  the  great  increase  in  tlie  official  value  of  the  ex- 
ports since  181.')  shows  that  the  ijiiaiitil;/  of  the  articles 
exported  has   been  proportionally  augmented,  while 


the  fall  in  their  real  value  shows  that  she  is  selling 
this  larger  quantity  for  a  smaller  price,  a  result  which, 
they  affirm,  is  most  injurious.  But  the  circumstance 
of  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant  selling  a  large  or  a 
small  quantity  of  produce  at  the  sjime  price,  affords 
no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  as  to  the  advant-ige  or 
disadvantage  of  the  sale  ;  for,  if,  in  consequence  of 
improvements  in  the  arts  or  otherwise,  a  particular 
article  may  now  be  produced  for  half  the  expense 
that  it.s  production  cost  10  or  2<1  years  ago,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  double  i\\e  quantity  of  it  may  be  afforded 
at  the  same  price  without  injury  to  the  producers. 
Now  this  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  most  important 
articles  which  are  exported  from  Kngland.  Cottons 
and  cotton-twist  form  a  full  third  or  more  of  her  entire 
exports;  and  since  1814  there  has  Wen  an  extraordi- 
nary fall  in  the  price  of  these  articles,  occasioned 
partly  by  cotton  wool  having  fallen  from  atiout  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.  to  about  5d.  per  lb.,  but  more  by  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture.  Hence,  while  the  official 
value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  and  twist  has  in- 
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creased  from  about  £18,000,000  in  1814,  to  about  £100,- 
000,000  in  1853,  their  declared  value  has  risen  only 
from  about  £20,000,000  at  the  former  period  to  about 
£33,000,000  at  the  latter.  Surely,  however,  this  is, 
if  an3'  thing  can  be,  a  proof  of  increasing  prosperitj- ; 
it  shows  that  she  can  now  export  and  sell  with  a  profit 
(for  unless  such  were  the  case,  does  any  one  imagine 
the  exportation  would  continue  ?)  nearly  four  times 
the  quantity'  of  cotton  goods  and  yarn  which  she  ex- 
ported in  1814  for  about  the  same  price.  See  Cotton 
Manufactcre. 

The  commercial  interests  of  England  long  suffered 
from  the  inextricable  confusion  of  her  maritime  laws. 
From  the  Revolution  down  to  1786  some  hundreds  of 
acts  were  passed,  each  enacting  some  addition,  dimin- 
ution, or  change  of  the  duties,  drawbacks,  bounties, 
and  regulations  previouslj'  existing  in  the  customs. 
Mr.  Pitt  has  the  merit  of  having  first  introduced  some- 
thing like  order  into  this  chaos.  Under  his  auspices 
all  the  separate  custom-duties  existing  in  1787  were 
repealed,  and  simple  and  intelligible  ones  substituted 
in  their  stead. 

In  the  report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Foreign 
Trade  in  1820,  it  is  stated  that  the  laws  under  which 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  regulated  amounted 
to  upward  of  2000,  of  which  1600  were  in  force  in 
1815.  After  this  report  was  printed,  Mr.  Huskeyson 
introduced  great  reforms  into  the  laws  affecting  ship- 
ping and  navigation.  And  since  his  time  the  repeal 
of  a  vast  numlier  of  custom-duties  and  the  many  im- 
portant and  beneficial  changes  effected  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  have  vastly  simplified  the  commercial  legisla- 
tion of  England.  Various  improvements  have  also 
been  introduced  b}-  the  late  chancellor  of  the  excheq- 
uer, Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  the  Customs  Consolidation 
Act  of  1853  has  brought  the  various  laws  relating  to 
the  customs  into  a  concise  and  simple  form.  It  com- 
prises the  whole  law  respecting  the  importation,  ex- 
portation, warehousing,  smuggling,  etc.,  of  goods, 
with  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  coasting 
and  colonial  trades,  etc.,  and  is  at  once  brief,  compre- 
hensive, and  so  clear  as  to  be  level  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  those  least  acquainted  with  such  matters. 
Besides  condensing  and  simplifying  the  various  laws 
respecting  the  customs,  this  act  has  also  introduced 
some  most  important  changes.  The  merchant  is 
now  no  longer  obliged,  when  successful  in  a  suit, 
to  pay  his  own  expenses,  as  was  formerly  the  case ; 
nor  are  goods  in  dispute  now  detained  till  the  point  be 
inquired  into  and  decided,  but  are  given  up  on  the 
amount  claimed  being  deposited.  If  the  claim  is 
found  to  have  been  unjust,  the  sum  overcharged  is 
returned,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  suit.  The  merchant  may  also,  if 
he  consider  himself  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the 
board,  have  the  case  brought  into  open  court  before  a 
commissioner,  where  he  may  meet  the  officer,  and 
learn  by  examination  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The 
evidence  so  taken  is  reported  to  the  board,  who  may 
thereupon  confirm  or  modify  their  decision  ;  it  being 
optional  with  the  merchant  either  to  abide  by  it,  or  to 
carrj'  the  case  before  a  competent  triljunal.  If  the 
duty  or  penalty  claimed  be  under  £100,  or  the  case  be 
of  a  simple  kind,  it  may  be  tried  before  magistrates, 
county  courts,  or  other  inferior  tribunals. 

Shipping. — In  order  to  promote  tlie  shipping  inter- 
est in  Britain  the  navigation  laws  were  passed,  which 
were  long  considered  the  safeguards  of  British  com- 
merce. By  these  laws  certain  enumerated  articles, 
which  in  fact  comprehended  every  thing  that  was  of 
importance  in  commerce,  could  he.  brought  to  her  shores 
only  in  British  ships,  or  in  the  ships  of  the  countrj'  of 
which  the  goods  were  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  from  which  the  goods  were  to  bo  brought. 
Experience  proved  that  these  restrictions  which  were 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  Britii?h  commerce,  operated 
only  as  fetters  upon  trade.     By  the  act  passed  in  1849, 


the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  old  acts  were  repealed 
from  and  after  the  1st  of  Januarj-,  1850.  Great  alarm 
was  created  among  the  shipbuilders  and  others,  by  the 
change,  which,  as  they  apprehended,  was  fraught  with 
ruin  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country ;  but 
instead  of  that,  the  trade  increased  more  rapidlj-  than 
before.  The  amount  of  tonnage  built  in  1849  was 
121,266,  in  1851  it  was  149,599,  and  in  1853  it  was 
203,171. 

The  increase  has  been  more  remarkable  in  steam 
than  in  sailing  vessels  :  in  1850  the  number  of  steam- 
vessels  built  was  36,  and  their  tonnage  3835 ;  in  1853 
the  number  of  steam  vessels  built  was  153,  and  their 
tonnage  45,215.  Another  circumstance  which  is  re- 
markable, is  the  recent  extraordinary  substitution  of 
iron  for  wood  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels. 
Of  the  158  built  in  1853,  no  less  than  117  were  iron. 
Dr.  Strang,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  British 
Association  in  1852,  states,  that  during  the  last  7 
years  there  have  been  constructed,  or  were  construct- 
ing, in  Glasgow  and  neighborhood,  123  vessels,  122  of 
which  were  iron.  At  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow, 
during  the  same  period,  there  were  constructed  66 
steam  vessels,  13  of  which  were  of  wood  and  53  of 
iron. 

The  "  merchant  shipping  act,  1854,"  which  came 
into  operation  May  1st,  1855,  contains  some  import- 
ant changes  in  commercial  regulations.  Sections 
20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  institute  new  modes  of  meas- 
uring ships  ;  and  as  all  American  ships  hereafter  to 
be  measured  in  that  countrj'  must  be  measured  ac- 
cording to  one  or  other  of  its  provisions,  and  pay 
dues  on  the  tonnage  thus  ascertained,  it  is  a  change 
largely  affecting  our  vessels.  As  far  as  the  present 
short  experience  of  it  denotes,  the  effect,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  will  be  favorable  to  such  as  are  sharp  or 
with  fine  lines,  and  unfavorable  to  such  as  are  full 
built ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  most 
new  vessels  will  belong  to  the  former  class,  and  it  will 
be  seen  (section  27)  that  the  measurement  of  ships 
already  measured  is  not  compulsorj-,  but  may  be 
made  on  application  therefor.  By  the  29th  section, 
the  commissioner  of  customs,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasurj',  may  alter  or  modify  the  modes  of  measure- 
ment. Section  102  requires  from  every  master,  clear- 
ing outward,  a  declaration  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
vessel  claims  to  belong,  and  authorizes  the  detention 
of  the  vessel  until  it  is  made.  Section  329  contains 
important  provisions  respecting  the  shipment  and  car- 
riage of  dangerous  goods.  Section  353  renders  the 
emploj-ment  of  duly  qualified  pilots  compulsory' ;  but, 
under  section  332,  an}'  pilotage  authority,  bj'  by-law, 
made  with  the  consent  of  her  majesty  in  council,  may 
exempt  the  master  of  any  ships,  or  classes  of  ships, 
from  being  compelled  to  employ  qualified  pilots.  Part 
8  remodels  the  law  relating  to  wrecks  and  salvage, 
and  contains  some  important  provisions,  particularly 
as  regards  foreign  vessels,  and  salvage  services  by 
government  vessels.  The  remainder  of  the  act  is 
composed  of  laws,  or  parts  of  laws  previously  in  force, 
the  object  being  "  not  so  much  a  change  of  laws  as 
bringing  existing  laws  into  a  consolidated  shape." 
The  last  of  the  series  of  acts  which  completely  changed 
the  commercial  system  of  this  country  was  passed 
March  23d,  1854,  and  opened  the  coasting  trade  to  for- 
eign vessels  ;  and  England  has  obtained  l)y  treaty  the 
concession  of  the  coasting  trade  of  Tuscany  and  Sar- 
dinia. By  a  minute  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in 
September,  1856,  it  was  announced  that  the  transfer 
should  then  take  place  of  the  control  of  the  Commision- 
ers  of  the  Customs  to  that  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. Since  that  period  tlie  control  has  vested  in  the 
Admiralty. —  U.  S.  Consular  Returns. 

The  subjoined  tables  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
shipping  belonging  to  the  different  ports  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  and  of  the  navigation  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  1852  and  1853. 
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A  Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnaoe  op  Sailing  Vessels  Kegisteeed  at  each  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Uniteo 
Kingdom  kkshkotively  ;  DrsTiNoirisiiiNO  those  under  and  those  aiiovk  Fiktv  Tons  Eegistee,  on  tue  31»t 
December,  1853:   A  similar  Keturn  ok  Steam  Vessels  and  their  Tonnage. 


Porta. 

HAILIIIO 

VIHKU. 

STEAM 

riHKLS. 

1 

Under 

SO  torn. 

Above 

■Oloiu. 

Under  50  ton.. 

AboTe  CO  ton..           | 

VesMli. 

Tannage. 

Veueli. 

Tuniuge, 

Veueli. 

Tonnage. 

VeiMl.. 

Tonnage.    { 

Africa. 
Bathurst 

49 
11 
7 
60 

150 
65 

106 
82 

117 

458 
257 
428 
1,167 
213 

80 
26 
16 
46 
75 

1 
11 
18 
12 
86 

8 
34 
51 
135 
14 
82 
17 

923 

270 

228 

1,747 

8,805 
1,584 
2,773 
834 
2,400 

18,774 

8,628 

10,568 

62,993 

6,002 

1,191 
626 
833 
4S4 

1,798 
13 
127 
245 
332 
623 
223 
205 
836 

2,900 
421 
868 
278 

14 

8 

46 

49 

141 

55 
221 
82 
29 

490 
437 
875 
1,773 
132 

4 
9 
4 

1 

""2 
7 
1 
2 
4 
81 
80 
9 
2 

1,270 

746 

6,839 

7,844 

26,821 
7,827 

2  LOSS 
6,344 
1,918 

49,720 
78,181 
102,029 
135,989 
19,881 

411 

7:« 
248 

l',654 
59 

"3;i5 

656 

97 

182 

805 

2,615 

2,754 

670 

133 

6 

1 
2 

1 
22 
10 

3 

■■1 

191 
44 
69 

40 
789 
853 

96 

■"48 

"2 

9 
5 

1 

1 

69 
14 

"1 
""1 

"in 

1,487 
460 
62 

96 
8^564 
1,638 

"87 
"69 

Mauritius.            

AuBtraXia. 

A  m  erica, 
{BritUh  Northern  Colonies,) 

New  Brunswick w 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 

Bniish  West  Jyidiea, 

Nevis.                    

8t  Vincent      

Tortola                  

Trinitlad 

An  Account  op  the  Nu.mber  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and 
Boys  usually  employed  in  navigating  the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, on  the  31st  Dece-mber,  1851,  1852,  and  1S53,  RF.srECTiVELY. 


On  the  31  St  December,  1853.        | 

k'esseU.  I     Tonnage.    [       Men.       ) 


On  the  3Ut  December,  1851. 
Ve7seTs.~j     Tonnaze.    I       MJn 


On  the  31st  December,  1S5!. 


Vessels,  I     Tonnaee. 


-Men. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &  Man 

British  Plantations 

Total 


19,4(U 
3,.W7 
2,203 
849 
8,201 


84,244 


2,803,062      145,222 


536,266 

262.411 

60.615 

669,741 


29,587 

14,155 

5,793 

46.166 


19,600     2,907.999      147,2.52 


3,4.tO 

2,178 

853 

8,316 


5.3.%008 
254,997 
61,274 
665,114 


29,512 

13.902 

6,973 

46,863 


20,078     3,1.50,60:3  I    152.184 


8,451 
2,219 

860 
8,701 


659.141  I  29,563 

259.364  !  14.088 

61.046  I  5.701 

7:i4,218  I  52,365 


4,332,086  I    240,923  |   84,402  I  4,424,392  1   24-3,612  I   35,309     4,764,422      25.3,896 


A  Return  op  tub  Number  op  Vessels,  witu  their  Ton- 

N.^GF^    distinguishing     StEAM    FROM     SAILING     VESSELS, 

T'lAT  WERE  Built  and  Registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  distinguishing  Timber  fro.m  Iron  Vessels, 
IN  THE  Year  1853. 


TIMBER.                1                    IRON.                    1 

Vessels.  )  Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

8.576 
44,910 

Sailing  vessels 

635 
86 

146.380 
3,305 

10 
117 

671 

Total 

149,685 

127 

63,486 

The  followini:;  table  is  an  abstract  of  the  number  of 
vessels  and  tonnage  entered  inward  and  cleared  out- 
ward at  each  of  the  12  principal  ports  of  the  United 
KiuLcdom  during  the  year  iM.jl,  and  also  a  return  of 
the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  from  the  respective  ports  to 
foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  during  the 
same  year. 


Ports. 

nrwAKD. 

OUTWARD. 

Vessels.  1    Tunnajfo. 

Vessel*.  1  Tonnage. 

London 

Liverpool 

Hull 

Bri.stol 

....10,943 
....1    4,493 
....1    2,7S9 
....  1      694 

2,667,823 

2.195,404 

6IW.348 

162..5.38 

441.193 

262,276 

130,.'>86 

125.482 

144.i;>2 

71.602 

S7.:V2:! 

N3.S87 

8.174 

4.551 

1,884 

296 

6.671 

861 

393 

914 

179 

143 

325 

128 

24.524 

2,127,419 

2,161,266 

374,S«9 

101.273 

1,122,126 

279.658 

71,.'»45 

2.%6,519 

71.672 

44,793 

62,671 

&3,9S8 

Newcastle 

....1    8,048 

Southampton 

Lelth 

Glaisgow 

....1      873 
....|   1,0S6 
....1      614 

Greenock 

Dublin 

Cork 

....       377 
837 
461 

Belfast 

Total 

2iU 

....  25,814 

6,S46.,564 

6,697,688 

An  anah'sis  of  the  calculations  upon  which  these 
tables  are  based  would  doubtless  show  that  the  real 
difference  between  Liverpool  and  London  is  much 
less  than  it  appears  above,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  London  being  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels 
making  short  trips.  The  export  returns  are  thus 
stated : 

London £22.3-30.272  '    Glassow £4,91^5.557 

Liverpool...     46,719.177       Greenock....         554.508 

Hull 10,003,122  |i  Dublin 41.478 

Bristol 751.713  1 1  Cork 14S.096 

Newcastle...       1.521,561  I    Belfast 23,7.55 

Southampton     2,.3:«,141  I  

Leith 627,697    |        Total £39,866.072 

Showing  that  considerably  more  than  one  half  the 
entire  foreign  trade  of  the  12  principal  ports  of  Great 
Britain  goes  from  Liverpool. 

From  the  statistics  of  Glasgow,  published  bj  Dr. 
Strang  in  1855,  we  learn  that  the  tonnage  of  steam- 
boats built  on  the  Chde  during  30  years,  from  1820  to 
1850,  amounted  to  103,270,  while  is  the  3  years  I80I, 
1852,  18.33.   it  amounted  to  141.713  in   206   vessel.i, 
which  were  almost  entirely  of  iron.     -Vnd  to  show  the 
I  magnitude  of  this  great  department  of  Scottish  indus- 
I  try,  he  adds  that,  during  a  periinl  of  12  months,  em- 
i  bracing  the  greater  part  of  1853,  the  tonnage  of  all 
1  vessels  built  in  the  ports  of  the  Clyde  was  64.114  tons, 
'  whereas  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  London 
in  18,")3  was  only  62,745.  and  in  Liverpool,  45,682.     In 
the  years  1853-4,  there  were  no  less  than  266  vesseLs 
i  built  at  Glasgow,  including  both  ste.im  and  sailing 
vesseb,  with  an  aggregate  of  168,000  tons. 
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A  Rettjex  of  the  Ncmbee  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Yessels  Eegisteeed  at  each  of  the  Poets  of  Geeat  Beitaik 

AND   IeELAND     including  THE   ISLE   OF   MaN   AND   THE   CHANNEL   ISLANDS  ;    DISTINGdlSlIING   THOSE   UNDER    AND   THOSE 

ABOVE   FiFTv'  Tons   Kegistee,  on   the   31st   Decembee,  1853:  also,  a  similae   Eetuen  of  Steam  Vessels  and 
THEiE  Tonnage. 


Ports.                                 [ 

sAiLUte 

CKSSBLS. 

STEAM   VESSELS.                                              | 

Under  50  tons.            I 

Above  50  tons. 

Under  50  tons.            | 

Above  50  tons.            | 

Vessels.     ; 

Tonnase.    I 

Vessels.     | 

Tonnage. 

Vessels.     | 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

ENGLAND. 

121 
50 
51 

139 
30 
60 

112 

55 

3 

165 

114 
23 

128 
12 
42 
59 

191 

126 

166 
19 
43 
41 
50 

225 

16 

88 

7 

6 

275 

116 
74 
3 
72 

223 
51 
36 

232 
40 

749 

40 

7 

55 

111 
19 
73 
7 
10 
19 
69 
27 

250 
33 

170 
79 
95 

324 
81 
63 
62 
15 
17 
54 

136 
22 
93 
73 
2 
12 

120 
29 
48 
14 
25 
80 
8 
828 

4,034 

1,372 

1,724 

4,286 

1,015 

1,891 

4,176 

1,965 

124 

4,974 

3,738 

614 

8,819 

898 

1,155 

2,219 

8.981 

3,2.59 

4,591 

346 

1,369 

1,197 

1,.393 

4,936 

4S0 

1,365 

*137 

257 

7,687 

8,824 

2,151 

17 

2,170 

8,223 

1,453 

1,389 

8,019 

1,098 

24,621 

1,093 

217 

1,769 

3,196 

562 

1,979 

8,164 

216 

766 

2,558 

698 

7,394 

871 

4,221 

3.007 

2,564 

10,091 

1,848 

1,380 

1,767 

403 

545 

1,027 

8,588 

578 

2,776 

2,116 

60 

481 

2,614 

825 

1.649 

402 

930 

1,008 

88 

9,832 

123 
44 
29 

118 
29 
77 
49 
69 
14 

229 

293 
36 
92 
20 
13 
59 
69 
47 

253 

""21 

146 
73 
82 
14 

109 
7 
5 
74 

896 
14 

124 
54 

223 

112 
53 
1,786 
86 
2,209 
23 
13 

122 
48 
88 
70 

695 
15 
59 
54 
63 

200 
75 
74 
42 
37 
62 
45 
98 

134 
45 

763 
62 
85 

135 

832 
94 
14 
38 
79 
55 

341 

181 
79 
88 
90 

289 

11,247 
5.901 
3,300 

17,330 
3,112 
9,061 
3,286 

11,476 
1,843 

61,354 

23,506 
6,128 
8,742 
1,488 
1,096 
4,063 
7,907 
5,186 

28,291 

2,563 

19,533 

7,364 

10,355 

8,424 

10,696 

900 

363 

11,200 

25,041 

1.251 

26,777 

5,171 

48,438 

12,180 

5,479 

704.342 

3,329 

654,694 

1,862 

1,754 

18,569 

4,741 

16,088 

8,494 

147,782 

2,405 

11,373 

6,846 

7,497 

36,759 

18,429 

8,335 

3,929 

3,485 

7,745 

4,6.57 

11,038 

82,079 

6,216 

201,104 

11,277 

10,744 

27,830 

208,891 

14,301 

2,638 

8,381 

7,226 

6,487 

59,274 

81,359 

10,796 

2,718 

18,394 

32,991 

""1 

2 

"'12 
1 
T 

} 

7 
1 
1 
1 

""1 
1 

""1 
2 
2 
4 
6 

""\2 
5 

"'24 

3 

116 

1 

""2 

""1 

1 
89 

""2 

""4 
1 
4 
5 
1 
4 

"S2 

""s 

25 

38 

6 

1 

""2 
1 
3 
1 
3 

""1 
5 

"'18 
21 

"308 
49 

179 

"'38 
17 
246 
23 
22 
19 

'"ii 

9 

"■49 
54 
27 
71 
124 

"261 
192 

"873 
62 

3,759 
17 

"'26 

""34 

48 

1,624 

"'67 

"ios 

22 
142 
145 

10 
154 

"l',646 

"265 

555 

671 

141 

19 

'"30 
31 
85 
87 
70 

"'is 

87 

""l 

1 

■"18 

1 
2 

"   "1 

1 
4 

"   "1 

""5 

""4 

""7 

2 

"'so 

4 

7 

102 

"291 
5 

""1 
""9 
"   "1 

""2 

"'■3 

4 

""1 
■"'4 

"l3 

1 

"  "6 

""2 

""4 

2 

"   "3 

"219 

74 

■3',723 

88    1 
187 

"231 
53 
907 

"'54 

"964 
"367 

"eso 

1,080 

'7,418 

447 

1,085 

24,325 

109,598 
2,123 

"i99 
'2,226 
"■52 

"266 

"iso 

763 
"'62 
"726 

■]',864 
53 

"5i9 

'  'i22 

"879 

482 

"282 

Arundel 

Barnstable 

Berwick 

Bideford 

Boston 

Bridgewater 

Bridport 

Bristol ' 

Caernarvon 

Cardiff' 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Deal 

Goole 

Hull   

Miltbrd  

Poole 

Eye 

Bcilly 

Shields  

Truro 

Wells  

Whitby 

Tarmonth 

Total,  England 

6,588 

19 
28 
17 
16 
49 
29 
26 
73 
84 

204,195 

539 

884 

704 

486 

1,666 

942 

883 

2,327 

1,161 

12,448 

212 
51 
94 
26 
96 
44 
1 
51 

284 

2,771,806 

46,411 
13,693 
18,409 

4,472 
11,343 

4,891 
576 

8,487 
65,466 

504 

1 
1 

""s 

12,514 

41 
25 

■"94 

543 

7 
4 

"1 

""2 
"   "7 

162,138 

8,116 
802 

"'70 
"259 

SCOTLAND. 

Alloa  

Ayr 

Dundee 

1                   1 
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A  Kbtubn  of  tub  Number  avi>  Tonsage  of  Sailing  Vesseus  Keoibtered  at  each  of  the  Poets  of  Gbeat  BEiTAm 
AND  Ireland  ixcLUDiNf;  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  ;  distinouibhing  those  undee  and  thosb 
AiiovE  Fifty'  Tons  Keoisteb,  on  the  SIst  Deckmbeb,  1853:  also,  a  blmilae  liETUEN  of  Steam  Vessel*  and 
their  Tonnage. — Continued. 


Ports. 

■AILI.KO 

VBKtU. 

mtM  TUMU. 

Wtoiu. 

Under 

M  tons. 

Abov«  to  lou. 

Under  W  Umi. 

Abore 

Veisela. 

Tonnalfe. 

VetKl.. 

Tonugfl. 

VmmU. 

ToonaKe. 

Vefwl.. 

Tunnw;r. 

73 

8 

220 

169 

41 

63 

22 

79 

54 

10 

10 

S 

88 

42 

5 

23 

86 

2,744 
297 
6,209 
4,195 
1,194 
2,020 
500 

2,;«<) 

1,2;{1 
437 
310 
246 

1,412 

1,181 
548 
CCS 

1,236 

882 
88 

184 
79 
77 
86 
21 

102 
8 
88 
44 
40 
16 
14 
18 
16 
16 

152,528 
7,9.55 

65,677 
6,536 

17,714 
7,096 
1,925 

22,007 
7.'i5 

14,359 
4,262 
9,485 
4,827 
1,47T 
856 
1,281 
1,543 

17 
4 

2 

"13 

"  "1 
"1 

610 

81 
47 

"274 
"19 

"u 

91 
8 

12 
2 
3 
1 

"is 

""1 
2 

"12 
""1 

26,963 

747 

1,965 

583 

47« 

•2 

8,672 

"76 
116 

2,i81 
"816 

KirkcaUly 

Kirkwall 

Lcith 

Perth 

Wick 

Wigtown 

Total,  Scotland. 

1,197 

2 

159 

11 

158 

7 

291 

5 

12 

59 

10 

73 

2 

94 

13 

32 

12 

60 

4 

28 

36,418 

36 
5,423 

272 
3,696 

193 
8,407 

ISl 

859 
1,761 

256 

2,401 

69 

2,285 

401 
1,053 

306 

1,524 

87 

1,006 

2,048 

1 

822 

'223 

41 

127 

18 

3 
40 
14 
89 
16 

8 
19 
21 

4 
94 

1 
70 

478,981 

215 
75,536 

41,626 

5,166 

21,.W8 

1,4:31 

502 

10.315 

4,171 

6,293 

6,756 

202 

8,739 

2,406 

729 

12,964 

120 

7,660 

43 

2 
""7 

""3 
1 

"  "3 
'"'1 

1,205 

"'23 
"2i4 

"ii9 

24 
"i25 

"44 
.... 

164 

"io 

"ie 

5 

43 

2 

'"1 

4 

8 

""1 

"i9 

42;^ 

iik 

4.827 

1,787 

11,656 

844 

"800 
1,839 

673 

"'67 
6,791 

IRELAND. 
Balllna    

Belfast 

Dublin 

Duiidalk 

Wexford 

Total,  Ireland 

1,087 

818 

207 

29,721 

7,422 
5,415 

1,061 

89 

286 

199,419 

2.947 
43,743 

17 
""1 

554 
"'21 

104 

5 
4 

29,670 

1,197 
271 

Commercial  Intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Slates. — The  definite  treat}'  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1783,  contains 
only  one  stipulation  in  any  manner  relating  to  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Article  viii.  provides  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the 
ocean,  shall  forever  remain  free  and  open  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  until  1794  that  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations  was  defined  by  treaty 
stipulations.  The  treaty  of  that  year  regulates  trade 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  on  the  continent 
of  America,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  territories  of  Great 
ISritain  in  Europe  and  in  those  of  the  United  States. 
It  provides  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  paid 
by  the  ships  or  merchandise  of  the  one  party  in  the 
ports  of  the  other,  than  such  as  are  paid  by  the  like 
vessels  or  merchandise  of  all  other  nations ;  that  no 
other  or  higher  duty  shall  be  imposed  in  one  country 
on  the  importation  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  manufacture  of  the  other,  than  are  or  shall  be 
payable  on  the  importation  of  the  like  articles  being 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other 
foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed 
on  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles  to  or 
from  the  territories  of  the  two  parties  respectively, 
which  shall  not  equallj-  extend  to  all  other  nations  ; 
the  British  government  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of 
imposing  on  American  vessels  entering  into  the  l?rit- 
ish  ports  in  Europe  "  a  tonnage  duty  equal  to  that 
which  shall  be  payable  by  British  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  America,  and  also  such  duty  as  may  be  adequate  to 
countervail  the  difference  of  duty  now  payable  on  the 
importation  of  European  and  Asiatic  goods  when  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  British  or  in  American 
vessels."    The  other  stipulations  respecting  commerce 


relate  chiefly  to  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  The 
duration  of  this  treat}-,  so  far  as  it  regulates  the  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the  European 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  is  limited  to  12  years. 
During  the  interval  which  elapsed  from  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1783  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  in  1794,  the  commercial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  regulated  by  the  separate  and  distinct  legislation 
of  the  several  States  on  the  one  side,  and  by  general 
orders  in  council  on  the  other.  See  articles  Coloxies 
and  United  States. 

The  navigation  l.iws  of  Great  Britain,  immediately 
after  the  proclamation  of  peace,  were  enforced  against 
the  vessels  and  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  in  the  series  of  these  laws  was  the  act  of  1651.  It 
provided  that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever,  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  .\frica,  or 
America,  should  be  imjwrted  either  into  England  or 
Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations,  except  in  English- 
built  ships,  and  belonging  either  to  England  or  to  En- 
glish plantation  subjects,  and  of  which  the  master  and 
three  fourths  of  the  crew  were  also  English  ;  and  that 
no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture 
of  any  country-  in  Europe  should  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  plantations,  except  in 
British  ships,  or  in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  property 
of  the  people  of  the  country-  or  place  in  which  the 
goods  were  produced,  and  from  which  they  could  only 
be,  or  were  usually  exported.  This  act  was  never  en- 
forced, nor  intended  to  be  enforced,  in  the  British 
North  American  colonics.  It  was  especially  aimed  at 
the  Dutch,  who  were  at  this  period  the  great  carriers 
of  the  world.  Having  but  few  staples  of  their  own  to 
exjiort  to  foreign  countries,  their  merchant  ships  were 
found  in  every  port,  and  were  even  employed  in  bring- 
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ing  home  the  products  of  the  British  colonies  to  the 
mother  country. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  navigation  act  was  re- 
enacted  ;  with  such  amendments,  however,  as  seemed 
still  nece?sar\'  to  give  more  effective  protection  to 
British  interests,  and  curb  the  Dutch  yet  further. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  new  act  of  1660,  it  was 
declared  that  no  "  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo, 
ginger,  fustic,  or  other  dj'eing  woods  of  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  our  Asian,  African,  or  American  colo- 
nies, shall  be  shipped  from  the  said  colonies  to  any 
place  but  England,  or  to  some  other  of  his  majesty's 
said  plantations."  Whatever  relaxations  were  per- 
mitted in  the  operation  of  these  navigation  laws  in  the 
North  American  colonies,  the  United  States  became 
subjected  to  them  in  all  their  rigor  immediately  on 
assuming  an  independent  existence.  In  the  language 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  "  The  connection  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  the  countries  now 
forming  the  United  States  of  America  was  tinalh-  dis- 
solved bj'  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence 
in  the  year  1783  :  the  ancient  commercial  system  aris- 
ing out  of  that  connection  of  course  ended  with  it ;  and 
the  laws  bj'  which  the  trade  of  these  countries,  con- 
siderd  as  colonies,  had  hitherto  been  regulated  ceased 
to  have  effect."  The  king,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  his  privy  council,  was,  however,  vested 
with  authority  to  regulate  the  future  conamerce  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  first 
order  in  council  issued  after  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  had  been  acknowledged  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, established  the  following  regulations  : 

First.  That  any  goods,  the  importation  of  which  into 
this  kingdom  is  not  prohibited  hy  law,  being  the 
growth  or  production  of  anj-  of  the  teri'itories  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  may  be  imported  directh' 
from  thence  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  not 
onl}'  in  British  ships,  owned  by  British  subjects,  and 
navigated  according  to  law,  but,  also,  in  ships  built  in 
the  countries  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  owned  by  the  subjects  of  the  said  States, 
and  whereof  the  master  and  three  fourths  of  the 
marines,  at  least,  are  subjects  of  tlie  United  States. 
Secondly.  That  any  goods,  being  unmanufactured 
(except  fish-oil,  blubber,  whale-fins,  and  spermaceti), 
and  also  any  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
rosin,  potash,  pearl-ash,  indigo,  masts,  yards,  and  bow- 
sprits, being  the  growth  or  production  of  any  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  of  America,  maj-  be 
imported  directh'  from  thence  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  upon  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  the 
like  sort  of  goods  are,  or  may  be  sfibjected  to,  if  im- 
ported from  an}'  British  island  or  plantation  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  that  the  excepted  articles,  as  well  as  all  others 
not  enumerated,  the  growth,  production,  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  said  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  on 
the  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  are  levied  on  sim- 
ilar articles  when  imported  from  the  most  favored  na- 
tion, except  such  nations  only  with  which  treaties  of 
reciprocit}'  have  been  established.  Thirdly.  It  was 
ordered  that  goods  and  merchandise,  being  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  tliough  imported  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  the  said  States,  should  be  exempted 
from  the  alien's  dut}-.  Fourthly.  It  was  permitted  to 
be  imported  into  the  other  American  and  West  Indian 
possessions,  from  the  ports  of  tlie  United  States,  in 
British  ships  only,  such  articles  of  the  growth,  produc- 
tion, or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  said  States  (ex- 
cept salted  provisions  and  the  produce  of  the  fisher- 
ies), as  might  liy  law,  before  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  imported  from  the  said  States ; 
but  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  said  American  and  West  Indian  posses- 
sions in  sliips  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  three  orders,  it  will  be  perceived,  suspend, 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  that  provision  of  the 


navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  which  enacts  "  that 
no  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever,  of  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  America, 
are  to  be  imported  into  anj'  of  his  majesty's  European 
dominions  in  anj'  other  ship  or  vessel  than  such  as  do 
truly  helong  to  his  majest3''s  subjects,  and  navigated 
according  to  law,  in  the  manner  therein  described,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  such  goods  and  the 
ship  or  vessel  in  which  they  are  brought."  The  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  certain 
articles  enumerated  (and  it  is  admitted  that  these 
articles  formed  a  principal  portion  of  the  American 
export  trade  at  that  period),  was  also  allowed  the  same 
preference  as  was  granted  to  the  remaining  American 
possessions  of  Great  Britain.  The  privileges  conferred 
on  American  commerce  hj  this  order  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Duties,  if  imported  from 


Merchandise. 


other  foreign 
countries. 

$0  54 
0  54 

13  4S 
2  98 
2  9T 
0  16i 
0  84 


the  United 
States. 

Potash per  cwt.       Free. 

Pearl-asli '•  Free. 

Iron,  bar "  Free. 

Pitch, per  last.       $2  64 

Tar '•  2  64 

Skins,  beaver each  0  02 

Tobacco per  pound  0  30 

The  last  regulation  operated  to  exclude  United  States' 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  British  possessions  in  America, 
including  the  West  Indies,  and  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  the  products  or  manufactures  of  the  said  States 
in  such  possessions  to  British  ships  only,  navigated  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  order  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  of 
illiberality  and  selfishness,  universally  condemned  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States  ;  and  furnished  a  pro- 
lific subject  of  diplomatic  discussion  between  the  two 
governments,  until  the  question  was  definitelj'  and  sat- 
isfactorily settled  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1830. 
The  following  summary  exliibits  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  separate  acts  of  the  different  State  legislatures, 
affecting  Britisli  commerce,  passed  between  1783  and 
1789  :  B)'  laws  passed  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rhode  Island,  vessels  owned,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  bj'  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  were  prohib- 
ited from  taliing  on  board,  in  these  provinces,  any 
goods  or  merchandise  of  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  these  States,  or  of  anj'  other  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  such  vessels,  so  loaded,  were,  together  with  their 
cargoes,  made  subject  to  seizure  and  condemnation. 
The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  vested  in  Congress  a 
power  to  prohibit  for  15  j-ears  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  all  merchandise  in  vessels  belonging  to  or 
navigated  by  the  subjects  of  any  nations  with  which 
Congress  shall  not  have  formed  treaties  of  commerce. 
B}-  laws  passed  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
Congress  was  empowered  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  Britisli  West  India  produce  in  British  vessels. 
Another  law  was  enacted,  in  Pennsj-lvania,  imposing 
a  dut}'  of  4s.  Cd.  (currency)  per  ton  on  the  vessels  of 
every  nation  with  wliich  Congress  had  not  made  treaties 
of  commerce.  In  Maryland,  a  duty  of  Is.  per  ton  was 
imposed  on  all  foreign  shipping  except  British,  and  on 
British  a  duty  of  5s.  per  ton.  In  1788  Virginia  passed 
a  law  imposing  a  dutj-  of  6s.  per  ton  on  British  vessels, 
and  half  that  amoimt  on  all  other  foreign  vessels.  In 
North  Carolina  the  discrimination  was  still  greater ; 
the  duties  on  British  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  that 
State  being  5s.  per  ton,  while  that  on  all  other  foreign 
vessels  was  onlj*  Is.  per  ton. 

The  import  duties  of  the  different  States  on  British 
cargoes  were  equally  characterized  bj-  a  similar  spirit 
of  retaliation.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  imposed  discriminating  duties,  var^ying  from  50 
to  100  per  cent,  on  British  cargoes  over  those  levied  on 
similar  merchandise  imported  in  other  foreign  vessels. 
The  effect  of  these  countervailing  and  retaliatory 
measures  can  be  traced  in  the  following  tables  : 

Value  of  British  exports  into  the   United   States, 
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upon  an  average  of  six  years  before  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, ending  with  1774,  813,113,773  ;  of  six  years 
ending  with  1789,  !5!l],20],'18G  ;  annual  decrease  since 
the  war,  $1,912,287.  Annual  value  of  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  upon  an  average 
of  six  j-cars  before  the  war  of  independence,  ending 
with  1771,  $8,410,281 ;  of  six  years  since  the  war  of 
independence,  .*4, 361, 452 ;  annual  decrease  since  the 
war,  84,048,829. 

A  close  analj'sis  of  the  official  returns  of  trade  dur- 
ing this  period  will  show  that  tobacco  and  rice  were 
the  articles  upon  which  tliis  decrease  chicflj*  fell.  Tlie 
quantity  of  tobacco  exported  to  England  decreased 
annualh',  upon  an  average  of  six  years,  44,774,4.08 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,798,390  ;  and  the  annual  decrease 
in  rice  exported  to  England  from  the  United  States 
was  259,0;J5  cwt.,  valued  at  894.3,326  ;  making  a  total 
decrease  in  tobacco  and  rice  of  $3,741,716.  The  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  trade  during  the  two  periods 
above  designated  can  not  be  ascertained  with  accuracy'. 
We  are  enabled,  however,  to  supply  from  British  au- 
thorities the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  for  two  periods 
— of  three  years  before,  and  subsequent  to,  the  war  of 
independence : 

Numlier  and  tonnage  of  vessels  annually  clearing 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  United  States,  on  an  average 
of  the  years  1770,  1771,  and  1772,  628—81,951.  Num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  vessels  annually  entering  British 
ports  from  the  United  States,  on  a  lilce  average,  699 — 
91,540  ;  total,  1327 — 173,491.  Number  and  tonnage  of 
British  vessels  clearing  from  British  ports,  annually, 
on  an  average  of  the  years  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  272 — 
55,785.  Number  and  tonnage  of  United  States'  ves- 
sels clearing,  annually,  from  British  ports,  on  like 
average,  157 — 25,725.  Numl)er  and  tonnage  of  British 
vessels  clearing  from  the  United  States  for  British 
ports,  annually,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1787,  1788, 
and  1789,  261 — 52,595.  Number  and  tonnage  of 
United  States'  vessels  clearing  from  the  United  States 
for  British  ports,  annuallj-,  on  a  like  average,  163 — 
26,564  ;  total,  853 — 160,669.  Showing  a  decrease,  dur- 
ing the  periods  compared,  of  474 — 12,822. 

Thus,  in  the  very  infanc}-  of  our  commerce,  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  restrictions,  and  of  the  retaliatorj' 
measures  which  the}'  provoked,  were  exhibited  as  well 
in  the  spirit  of  commercial  illiberalitj-  and  antagonism 
which  they  engendered  between  the  two  countries,  as 
in  the  general  decrease  of  navigation  and  trade.  That 
the  object  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  various  ordisrs  in 
council  relative  to  the  trade  l)etween  Great  Britain 
and  this  county,  issued  from  1783  to  1794,  was  to  par- 
alyze the  efforts  even  then  made  in  the  United  States 
to  compete  for  a  portion  of  that  trade  which  Ejigland 
had,  long  anterior  to  this  period,  wrested  from  Hol- 
land, and  now  seemed  to  regard  as  legitimately  her 
own,  can  not  be  doubted.  A  British  statesman  (Lord 
Liverpool),  in  a  work  on  this  subject,  published  in 
1792,  remarks  : — "  That  this  increase  in  our  shipping 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  our  navigation  system  may  be  made 
to  appear  from  recent  e.xperience  in  the  application  of 
it  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  When  those 
countries  were  part  of  our  plantations,  a  great  portion 
of  tiieir  ])roduce  was  transhipped  to  Great  Britain  and 
our  West  Intlia  Islands  in  Aiiurican  bottoms ;  they  had 
a  share  in  the  freight  of  sugars  from  those  islands  to 
Great  Britain.  But  since  tlio  independence  of  those 
States,  since  their  sliips  have  been  excluded  from  our 
plantations,  and  that  trade  is  tchollij  conjined  to  British- 
built  ships,  we  have  gained  that  share  of  our  carrying 
trade  from  whicli  they  are  now  ejfcludcJ,  and  we  more- 
over enjoy  a  considerable  proportion  in  the  carriage  of 
the  produce  of  the  Uuited  States." 

The  commercial  policy  of  the  L'nited  States,  from 
the  verj'  infancy  of  the  government,  has  been  to  en- 
courage reciprocity,  and  freedom  of  commerce  with  all 
nations  willing  to  adopt  a  similar  principle.     In  the 


report  from  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  subject 
of  commerce,  submitted  to  Congress  in  1791,  the  ba- 
sis of  a  commercial  system  was  suggested,  in  which 
the  Secretarj'  argued  that  duties  imposed  upon  im- 
ports would  be  disadvantageous  in  building  up  trade. 
"Instead,"  the  report  adds,  "  of  embarrassing  com- 
merce under  piles  of  regulating  laws,  duties,  and  pro- 
hibitions, it  should  be  relieved  from  all  its  shackles,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Would  even  a  single  nation 
begin  with  the  United  States  this  system  of  free  com- 
merce, it  would  be  advisaljle  to  begin  it  with  that  na- 
tion." In  the  spirit  of  this  suggestion,  the  United 
States,  soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  proposed  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  commerce,  not  only  with  Great  Britain, 
l)Ut  also  with  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Ever}- 
overture,  however,  to  that  end,  was,  under  various 
pretexts,  rejected ;  and  it  was  not  until  five  years  after 
the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution  that  Great 
Britain  could  lie  induced  to  listen  to  any  propositions 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  having  in  view  the 
equalization  or  reciprocity  of  commercial  relations  l>e- 
tween  the  two  nations. — SEYiiKm'a  Statistical  Annrdg, 
page  58.  Under  the  operation  of  their  navigation 
laws,  the  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
could  only  be  imported  direct  from  the  places  of  their 
growth  in  British  vessels.  As  respects  the  United 
States,  this  restriction  was  suspended,  as  alreadj'  ol)- 
served,  by  orders  in  council,  and  proclamations  issued 
in  pursuance  thereof,  until  the  treaty  already  cited 
was  ratified. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  details  of  the  im- 
port and  export  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  from  1795  to  1807,  and  from  the  latter 
year  to  1815,  when  a  convention  of  reciprocity  was 
entered  into  and  ratified  between  the  two  governments : 


ErporU  from  j  ImportJ  into 

■  Eiporu  from  '  Imporla  into  | 

Years. 

Great  Britain  ;Great  Bnlam 

Years. 

Great  Britain  Gnrat  Britain 

T795' 

to  the  U.  S.    fromlljeU.S.I 

1801 

to  tlie  U.  S.    [from  theC.S. 

126,270.590 

|6,760,6S0 1 

t37,58T.6.i0  |13,.53-2,590 

1T96 

30.270,160 

10,404,850 

1S02 

26,647.450  1    9,617..V20 

1797 

25,23.3,995 

5,S77,i560 

1803 

26,364.055       9.57<i,490 

179S 

27.901.845 

8,913,600 

1804 

81.992.1:?0       8,257,3:» 

1799 

.•?5,2h2.790 

9,094,705 

1805 

35.7:}3,8-25       aaS2.780 

1800 

.39.427.970 

11.789,615 

1806 

43,065.610       9,999,420 

The  preceding  table  is  derived  from  British  author- 
ities ;  and  though  it  exhiluts  a  variance  in  almost 
ever}'  instance,  more  or  less,  from  the  United  States' 
official  reports,  it  is  believed  to  approximate  the  actual 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  the  English  mar- 
ket. From  1803,  when  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  1794,  relative  to  commerce,  expired,  there  was  no 
treaty  regulating  tlie  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  until  1815.  It  is  true  a  treaty  was 
agreed  to,  December  31,  1806,  between  Messrs.  Mon- 
roe and  Pinckncy  and  the  commissioners  appointed  l)y 
Great  Britain  for  that  purpose ;  but  so  restrictive 
were  some  of  its  stipulations,  especially  as  respecting 
American  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  that  it  was 
rejected  by  the  President,  without  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  it  contained 
a  stipulation  for  an  equalization  of  tonnage  and  other 
duties  in  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe.  This 
principle  was  recognized  and  admitted  in  the  commer- 
cial convention'of  July  3d,  1815,  entered  into  between 
the  two  countries,  with  the  limitation,  however,  on  the 
part  of  England,  to  her  dominions  in  Europe.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  passed 
an  act  repealing  all  the  discriminating  duties  of  import 
and  tonnage  in  regard  to  the  vessels  of  such  nations 
as  should  extend  similar  favors  to  the  shipping  and 
produce  of  the  United  States  ;  thus  carrj-ing  into  prac- 
tical working,  and  recommending  by  legislative  ex- 
ample, the  suggestion  of  Mr.  .Tefforson  .ilready  quoted, 
that  if  •'  even  a  single  nation  would  begin  with  the 
United  States  the  system  of  free  commerce,  it  would 
bo  advisable  to  b?gin  it  with  that  nation."  We  recur, 
however,  before  proceeding  to  trace  the  operation  of 
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this  convention  in  the  subsequent  returns  of  trade,  to 
the  tables,  resuming  at  the  year  1806  : 


Eiports  from  .  Imporu  into 

Years.     Great  Britain  Great  Britain' 

to  the  U.  S.  ifrom  theU.S.I 


Exports  from 
Great  Britain 
to  the  U.  S. 


Imports  into 
Great  Britain 
from  theU.S. 


1806  ;$43,065,610    $9,999,420 

1807  I  39.605,600     14,231,610 
180S     19,960,295  ,    4.181,710 

1809  25,938,065     11,026,655 

1810  39,066,585     13,072,025 


1811  I  $7,159,145  i$ll,.547,075 

1812  ;  20,677,960  |    6,470,760 

1813  [Records  destrjOyed  bv  fi 

1814  I    36,515    113,105 

1815  59,682,505  |  11,811,440 


In  Seybert's  Statistical  Annals  we  find  a  minute 
anal3'sis  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  during  the  j-ears  designated  in  the  pre- 
vious tables. 

In  the  year  179.3,  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  were  estimated,  in  a  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasun,',  under  date  December  23,  1793, 
at  69,363,416,  and  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  Great  Britain  at  S15,285,428,  leaving  a  balance 
in  favor  of  Great  Britain  of  §5,922,012.  From  1793 
to  1800,  the  amount  of  manufactures  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain  exceeded  in  value 
the  amount  of  similar  exports  to  all  the  nations  in 
Europe,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  taken 
from  British  returns : 

Amount  of  nuinufactures  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to 


Years. 

Nations  in  Enron 

1793 $17,659,230 

1794 22,291,915 

1795 21,113,910 

1796 22,488.415 

1797 18,664,150 

1798 19,908,250 

1799 22,768,040 

1800 37,580,615 


'he  United  States. 
$1|5,36.3,625 

17,944,445 
24,462,860 
29,178,200 
24,-356,580 
26,565,340 
83,481,105 
32.947,335 


The  annual  value  of  merchandise  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  the  European  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1802,  1803,  and 
1801,  amounted  to  .$'18,065,777 ;  and  on  a  similar  av- 
erage, the  annual  value  of  the  merchandise  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
835,737,030 ;  showing  an  annual  balance  of  81", 071,- 
253  against  the  United  States.  The  annual  value  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures,  and  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise,  distinguished  in  separate  col- 
umns, exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  during  the  years 
designated,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables  : 
Value  of  the  Expoets  from  Gp.eat  Britaix. 


" 

TO  ALL   PAKTS   OP    THE    WORLD, 

Yea,n. 

British  manu- 

Forei^ and 

British  manu- 

Foreign and 

factures  and 

colonial 

factures  and 

colonial 

produce. 

merchandise. 

produce. 

merchandise. 

1805 

$55,057,045 

$2,177,650 

$205,.344,710 

$50,200,945 

1806 

61,987,440 

2,380,315 

216,210.880 

48,933,525 

1807 

59,2:32,565 

1,257,145 

202,399,325 

50,013,980 

1808 

26,208,695 

305,655 

204,408,.555 

45,440,375 

1809 

36,292,.500 

1,011.340 

251.21.3.805 

78,874,755 

1810 

54,603,760 

1,484,665 

249,878,170 

63,633,875 

1811 

9,206,265 

165,320 

174,586,405 

45,111,695  1 

The  aggregate  value  of  British  manufactures  and 
produce  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  seven 
j-ears  designated  above,  was  .*302,588,270,  making  an 
annual  average  of  $43,226,896 ;  the  aggregate  value 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States,  during 
the  same  period,  was  .$1,504,041,650,  making  an  an- 
nual average  of  $-214,863,093.  The  aggregate  value 
of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  was  .S8,782,070,  making  an  annual  average  of 
$1,254,582  ;  the  aggregate  value  of  similar  exports  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States, 
was  .*382,209,1.50.  The  preceding  figures  exhibit 
manj'  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  during  the  period  which  intervened 
between  1793  and  1816.  The  exports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  show  that  England  enjoyed  but  a  small  share  of 


our  carrj-ing  trade ;  while  a  comparison  between  the 
totals  of  domestic  manufactures  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  aU  other  parts  of  the  world,  will  ex- 
hibit the  importance  to  Great  Britain  of  unrestricted 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  the  restrictive  and  retaliatory  measures 
which  were,  at  this  period,  adopted  by  both  countries, 
is  even  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  tonnage  employed 
in  this  trade  by  each,  respectively,  from  1790  to  1816. 
The  number  of  British  vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  1715,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  382,- 
552  tons.  The  number  of  American  vessels  which 
entered  and  cleared  in  the  same  trade,  during  the  same 
period,  was  3245  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  516,702  tons.  In  1790,  557  British  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  ; 
in  1800  this  number  was  reduced  to  139.  In  1790  the 
American  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  amounted 
only  to  464  ;  in  1800  this  number  reached  as  high  as 
1057.  In  1789,  253  British  vessels  engaged  in  this 
trade  entered  British  ports  from  the  United  States, 
whUe  358  vessels  cleared  in  the  same  trade.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years,  up  to  1799,  the  number  that  entered 
from  the  United  States  was  reduced  to  42  vessels, 
while  the  number  that  cleared  fell  to  57.  In  1806,  561 
vessels  emploj^ed  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
entered  British  ports  ;  of  these  only  56  were  under  the 
British  flag  ;  and  of  the  575  vessels  that  cleared  from 
British  ports  in  the  same  trade,  onl}'  39  were  British. 

These  statistics,  which  are  chiefly  compiled  from 
Seybert,  show  an  augmentation  of  tonnage  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  diminution  in  the  tonnage  of 
Great  Britain  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  well  calculated  to  excite  alarm  among  the 
ship-owners  in  England,  and  even  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  government.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  was  at  that  period — if  it  has  not  always 
been — the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  sacrifice,  if  neces- 
sarj',  the  interests  even  of  commerce  and  trade  to  the 
great  object  of  strengthening  her  naval  power,  it  will 
not  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  orders  in  council  and 
acts  of  Parliament  were  issued,  in  quick  succession, 
avowedly  designed  to  check  this  rapid  progress  of 
American  navigation,  and  drive  American  ships  from 
the  carrying  trade,  even  as  respected  the  exportation 
of  the  products  of  the  United  States  to  other  countries. 
"Trade,"  said  the  report  of  the  privy  council,  to 
whom  the  subject  was,  at  this  time,  referred  by  his 
majesty's  orders,  "  was  considered  principally  as  the 
means  of  promoting  the  employment  of  ships,  and 
was  encouraged  chiefly  as  it  conduced  to  the  one  great 
national  object — the  naval  strength  of  the  countr}'.'" 

It  was  the  universal  prevalence  throughout  England 
of  this  sentiment,  exhibited  upward  of  a  century  in 
her  navigation  laws,  in  her  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions, in  her  differential  duties,  and,  above  all,  in  her 
colonial  system,  that  emboldened  the  privy  council  to 
recommend  to  his  majesty  "  that,  notwithstanding 
their  (the  United  States')  extreme  anxietj-  for  an  ar- 
rangement on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  if  Congress 
should  propose  (as  they  certainly  will)  that  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  should  be  extended  to  the  ports  of  our 
colonies,  and  that  the  ships  of  the  United  States  should 
be  there  treated  as  British  ships,  it  should  be  answered, 
that  this  demand  can  not  be  admitted  even  as  a  sub- 
ject of  negotiation."  Hence,  but  little  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  treaty  of  1794,  in  which  this  principle 
was  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  of  rigorous  re- 
striction ;  and  hence,  also,  the  series  of  regulating 
orders,  acts,  and  counter-acts,  which  were  made  the 
instruments  of  commercial  warfare  between  the  two 
countries  for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  centurj'.  It 
would  be  a  tedious  task  to  present  even  a  synopsis  of 
the  different  restrictive  and  retaliatorj'  measures 
adopted  by  the  two  governments  during  this  long 
period.     Were  it  oven  otherwise,  it  would  be  super- 
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flnous  to  go  into  minute  details,  as  the  legislation  of 
both  governments  during  this  period,  as  well  as  its 
effects  upon  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries,  are 
succinctly  set  forth  in  the  former  reports  issued  from 
this  Department. 

It  will,  therefore,  suflTice  to  refer  to  the  tables  of 
trade  and  tonnage  already  given,  as  the  best  illustra- 
tion that  can  be  offered  of  the  operation  of  these  meas- 
ures, and  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  restrictions  and 
prohil)itions  as  a  necessary  means  of  fostering  commer- 
cial industry,  or  of  augmenting  the  naval  pov/cr  of  a 
nation.  The  ablest  pens  in  P'ngland  have  been  em- 
ployed in  demonstrating  that  it  is  to  other  causes  than 
the  navigation  laws  that  Great  Britain  owes  her  vast 
commercial  greatness,  and  that  naval  ascendancy 
wliich  she  has  so  long  maintained  (McGkkgok,  Part 
lo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1:570)  and  it  is  a  question  still  unsettled 
whether  the  adoption  Ity  the  United  States  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  and  the  restrictive  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
even  as  a  means  of  protection  or  self-defense,  was  as 
l)enc(icial  in  its  ultimate  results  upon  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country,  as  would  have  been  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  maxim  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  already 
cited,  that  "  commerce  should  be  relieved  from  all  its 
shackles  in  all  parts  of  the  world."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  enlightened  policy  which  now  rules  the  councils  of 
Great  Britain — a  policy  which,  at  this  distant  and 
remote  period  in  British  history,  received  tlie  co-opera- 
tion and  support  of  two  of  Plngland's  greatest  states- 
men, Mr.  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert  Peel — has  dissipated  the 
fallacies  upon  which  past  legislation  was  based,  and 
has  demonstrated  already,  in  the  brief  period  of  five 
years,  that  England  can  best  compete  with  the  mer- 
chant-marine of  the  world  by  placing  the  trade  of 
every  port  in  her  vast  dominions,  European  and  colo- 
nial, for  the  ships  of  all  countries,  upon  the  footing  of 
an  unrestricted  coasting-trade. 

A  liberal  tariff  of  duties,  especialh*  upon  articles  of 
prime  necessitj'  among  the  great  masses  of  her  people, 
even  should  they  be  classed  in  the  category  of  luxu- 
ries, is  all  that  seems  now  wanting  to  perfect  the 
present  commercial  code  of  this  powerful  kingdom. 
The  present  dutj'  on  raw  tobacco  is,  at  least,  1000  per 
cent,  above  prime  cost.  The  commercial  convention 
of  1815,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
was  limited  to  four  years.  The  second  article  of  this 
treaty  provides  for  an  equality  of  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ports  of  the  British  territories  in  Europe.  With  re- 
spect to  imports,  this  equality  of  duties  applies  only  to 
articles  being  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  the  respective  countries.  The  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies  and 
American  colonies  is  not  to  be  affected  by  any  provis- 
ions of  the  convention  ;  "but  each  party  is  to  remain 
in  complete  possession  of  its  rights  witli  respect  to 
such  intercourse."  Under  the  stipulations  of  this 
convention,  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  are  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  the  extra  tonnage  and  import 
duties,  only  when  they  arrive  from,  and  their  cargoes 
are  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of,  the 
British  dominions  in  Europe ;  and  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  in  like  manner,  are  adinitted  into  Brit- 
ish ports  on  terms  of  equality  as  to  tonnage  and  im- 
port duties,  with  British  vessels,  only  when  their 
cargoes  consist  of  merchandise  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States.  The  eflcct  of 
this  convention,  especially  of  its  restrictive  clauses, 
upon  the  shipping  interests  of  Great  Britain,  formed 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  all  shackles 
upon  commerce  ultimately  recoil  upon  those  by  whom 
they  are  imposed. 

In  the  practical  conscijuences  of  this  arrangement, 
as  was  stated  by  the  celebrated  lluskisson,  in  a  s]>eech 
delivered  in  Parliament,  the  adherence  of  Great  Brit- 
ian  to  anotlier  part  of  her  navigation  laws,  inste.id  of 
serving,  appeared  to  that  statesman  to  have  shackled 
I  n 


the  shipping  interests  of  that  country.  And  he  thus 
illustrates  his  p<jsition  :  "  An  American  vessel,  on  her 
voyage  to  England,  is  freighted  with  a  cargo  wholly 
produced  in  the  United  States.  For  her  return  to 
America,  she  maj-  load  in  British  7X)rts,  with  a  cargo 
partly  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  coun- 
try. This  a  British  ship  can  not  do ;  for  if  a  British 
ship  were  to  bring  to  the  United  States  a  single  ca.sk 
of  brandy,  or  a  pipe  of  wine,  she  would  be  liable  to 
seizure  ami  forfeiture."  And  yet,  at  this  very  period, 
and  up  to  the  jear  18.30,  the  representatives  of  the 
American  government  were  pressing  upon  the  cabi- 
net of  P^ngland  the  justice  as  well  as  the  policy  of  un- 
restricted commercial  intercourse  Ijetween  all  the  ports 
of  the  two  countries,  but  without  success. 

In  1818  another  convention  was  ratified  fietween 
the  two  governments,  by  the  4th  article  of  which  that 
of  181.5  was  continued  in  force  for  the  term  of  10  years 
from  that  date  ;  and  in  1827  it  was  indefinitely  ex- 
tended and  continued,  either  party  being  at  liberty, 
on  giving  12  months'  notice  to  the  other,  to  annul  and 
terminate  the  said  convention.  No  terms,  however, 
would  be  acceded  to  Ijy  the  British  government  re- 
specting the  trade  with  her  American  colonies.  A 
recapitulation  of  the  various  acts  of  Parliament  and 
orders  in  council,  as  well  as  the  general  historj-  of  the 
commercial  antagonism  and  reciprocal  exclusion  which 
marked  this  period,  belongs  more  properly  to  the  di- 
gest of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  English 
colonial  possessions.  It  is  true,  it  would  not  fje  difiB- 
cult  to  trace  the  influence  of  this  controversy  in  the 
commercial  legislation,  more  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  tarriff  regulations  of  both  countries,  during  the 
entire  period  of  its  continuance.  Still,  the  general 
sul)ject  belongs  to  a  review  of  our  trade  with  the  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain,  and  to  that  portion  of  this  digest 
reference  is  made. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  in  the  convention, 
of  1827,  it  was  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention of  181.5  should  be  indetinitely  extended  and 
continued  ;  but  that  it  should  be  competent,  neverthe- 
less, to  either  of  the  parties,  on  giving  12  months'  no- 
tice, to  annul  and  abrogate  the  said  convention.  Xo 
such  notice  has  been  given  by  either  party,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  convention  still  remains  in  force.  Since 
that  period,  however,  the  commercial  policy  of  Great 
Britain  has  totally  changed.  The  vast  pile  of  naviga- 
tion laws  which  contributed  to  build  up  her  naval 
power,  and  extend  her  commerce  to  every  comer  of 
the  globe,  has  been  swept  away  by  the  reforming 
hand  of  a  more  liberal  legislation  ;  the  whole  frame- 
work of  her  tariff  policy  has  been  demolished  ;  the 
heavy  duties  on  the  various  classes  of  jaw  material 
have  been  removed ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  articles  on  which,  for  revenue  purposes  only,  heavj- 
duties  are  still  retained,  the  raw  produce  of  the  world 
is  brought  to  the  store-houses  of  her  manufacturers, 
unincumbered  with  those  custom-house  charges  which, 
before  this  period,  absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  the- 
profits  of  their  industry-  and  skill. 

The  act  of  12  and  13  Victoria,  chapter  29,  passed  on^ 
the  2(;th  June,  1849,  introduced  this  now  era  in  the 
commercial  history  of  Gre^it  Britain.  The  leading, 
provisions  of  this  act,  .is  well  as  of  the  various  acts,, 
orders  in  council,  proclamations,  etc.,  which  it  super^ 
seded,  will  be  found  at  length  in  a  report  from  the  De-. 
partment  of  State  in  1853,  entitled  "  Ex.  Doc.  Xo.  52. 
Senate,"  paces  9-16.  Section  21  of  this  act  declares 
that  it  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1m.')0.  Thus,  at  length,  the  limbs  of  British 
commerce  were  freed  from  the  pinions  by  which  it 
was  fettered  for  upwanl  of  two  centuries.  The  vis- 
ions of  Mr.  Pitt  were  realized  in  the  lilieral-  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  Peels  enlarged  and  enlightened  sUtesman- 
ship.  This  act  establishes  the  comprehensive  princi- 
ple of  admitting  into  the  ports  of  Great  Briuin,  or  into 
any  British  possessions,  goods  of  anj'  sort,  in  a  ship  of 
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anj'  country,  from  any  part  of  the  world.  Such  pro- 
hibitions and  restrictions,  however,  as  were,  before 
the  passage  of  this  act,  deemed  necessary  either  for 
the  safet}'  or  for  the  protection  of  revenue  and  mercan- 
tile interests,  still  remain  in  force.  The  following  is 
a  brief  summarj'  of  such  prohibitions  and  restrictions, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  Statas  with  Great  Britain  : 

Books,  wherein  the  copyright  shall  be  first  subsist- 
ing, first  composed,  or  written  or  printed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted  in  any  other  coun- 
try, as  to  which  the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  or 
his  agent  shall  have  given  to  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms a  notice  in  writing  that  such  copyright  subsists, 
such  notice  also  stating  when  copyright  shall  expire. 

Coin,  viz. :  False  money  or  counterfeit  sterling ; 
silver  coin  of  the  realm,  or  any  money  purporting  to 
be  such,  not  being  of  the  established  standard  in 
weight  or  fineness ;  extracts,  essences,  or  other  con- 
centrations of  coffee,  chicorj',  tea,  or  tobacco,  or  any 
admixtures  of  the  same  ;  malt.  Prints,  indecent,  or 
obscene  ;  paintings,  books,  cards,  lithographic  or  other 
engravings,  or  an}'  other  indecent  or  obscene  articles. 
Snuff-work :  tobacco-stalks  stripped  from  the  leaf, 
whether  manufactured  or  not ;  tobacco-stalk  flour. 

The  following  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  ex- 
cept in  transit,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  the  Commissioners  of  thfe  Treasury  may 
direct,  and  duly  reported  as  goods  in  transit :  1.  Ar- 
ticles of  foreign  manufacture,  and  any  packages  of  such 
articles  bearing  any  names,  brands,  or  marks,  being, 
or  purporting  to  be,  the  names,  brands,  or  marks  of 
manufacturers  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom.  II. 
Parts  of  articles,  viz. :  An}-  distinct  or  separate  part  of 
SLXiy  article  not  accompanied  bj'  the  other  part  or  all 
the  other  parts  of  such  articles  so  as  to  be  complete 
and  perfect,  if  such  articles  be  subject  to  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  value  thereof. 

The  following  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported,  ex- 
cept subject  to  restrictions  on  importation  (arms,  am- 
munition, gunpowder,  or  anj'  other  goods,  may  be 
prohibited  b}'  proclamation  or  order  in  council) :  I. 
Silk. — ISIanufactures  of  silk,  being  the  manufactures 
of  Europe,  unless  into  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  South- 
ampton, Leith,  Dublin,  or  ports  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners, or  into  Dover  or  Folkestone,  direct  from 
Calais  or  Boulogne,  and  unless  in  ships  of  50  tons'  bur- 
den or  upward.  II.  Spirits,  not  being  perfumed  or 
medicinal  spirits,  unless  in  ships  of  50  tons'  burden  at 
least,  and  in  casks  or  other  vessels,  each  of  such  casks 
or  other  vessels  being  of  the  contents  of  20  gallons  at 
least,  and  dul}'  reported,  or  in  glass  bottles,  or  stone 
bottles,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  three-pint  bottles, 
and  being  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  importing  ship,  and 
duly  reported.  III.  Tobacco,  Snujf,  Serjars,  Cigaril- 
los  or  Cigarettos. — Unless  in  ships  of  not  less  than  120 
tons'  burden,  and  into  ports  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Customs.  IV.  Tobacco,  segars,  or 
snuff,  unless  in  packages  each  containing  not  less  than 
80  pounds'  net  weight.  Tobacco  and  snufl^  for  private 
use,  in  packages  under  the  legal  size,  may  be  admit- 
ted by  special  leave  of  the  Board,  provided  it  be  for 
the  use  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  consigned,  and  be 
inserted  in  the  manifest  and  report,  the  application 
and  proof  being  made  V)y  such  person.  V.  Cigarillos 
or  cigarettos,  unless  in  packages  each  containing  not 
less  than  75  pounds'  net  weight.  VI.  If  anj'  goods 
be  imported  contrarj'  to  the  foregoing  prohibitions  and 
restrictions,  the  same  to  be  forfeited. 


The  following  are  the  only  ports  into  which  tobacco 
and  snuff  can  be  imported,  viz. : 

England. — -London,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Fal- 
mouth, Lancaster,  Whitehaven,  Plymouth,  Newcas- 
tle, Swansea,  Hull,  Preston,  Cowes,  Bristol. 

Scotland.  —  Glasgow,  Port  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Leith,  Greenock. 

Ireland. — Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Galwaj',  Limerick, 
Londonderry,  Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  Wexford, 
Drogheda. 

The  43d  section  of  16  and  17  Victoria  provides  that 
no  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  be  imported  from  any 
particular  place,  unless  imported  direct  from  such 
place,  and  shall  have  been  there  laden  on  board  the 
importing  ship,  either  as  the  first  shipment  of  such 
goods,  or  after  the  same  shall  have  been  actually 
landed  at  such  place. 

Section  41  (chapter  107)  of  16  and  17  Victoria  de- 
clares that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  import  into  the  United 
Kingdom  any  goods  not  prohibited,  and  to  warehouse 
such  as  are  subject  to  duties  of  customs,  in  duly  ap- 
proved warehouses,  without  pajTnent  of  duty  on  their 
first  entering  ;  but  the  duties  on  the  following  goods, 
and  such  other  goods  as  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasurj'  may,  from  time  to  time,  direct,  shall  be  paid 
on  the  first  importation  thereof,  viz.  :  corn,  grain, 
meal,  and  flour,  and  wood  goods  from  British  posses- 
sions. No  goods  except  diamonds,  bullion,  lobsters, 
and  fresh  fish  of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  Brit- 
ish ships,  which  may  be  landed  without  report  or  en- 
tr}-,  shall  be  unshipped  or  be  landed  on  Sundays  or 
holida3's,  nor  on  anj-  other  days  except  between  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
from  the  1st  of  Marcli  until  the  1st  of  November ;  and 
between  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  from  the  1st  of  November  until  the  1st  of 
March,  or  during  such  other  hours  as  may  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  commissioners  ;  nor  shall  any  goods  be  un- 
shipped or  landed,  imless  in  the  presence  or  witli  the 
authority  of  a  customs  officer ;  nor  shall  they  be 
landed,  except  at  some  legal  quaj',  wharf,  or  other 
duly-appointed  place  ;  nor  shall  any  goods,  after  hav- 
ing been  transhipped,  be  removed  into  any  other 
craft,  without  permission  of  such  officer,  under  the 
penalt}'  of  forfeiture  ;  and  if  any  goods  shall  be  un- 
shipped for  the  purpose  of  being  landed  after  due  entry 
thereof,  they  shall  be  forthwith  removed  to  and  landed 
at  the  place  at  which  the  same  are  intended  to  be 
landed  ;  and  in  default  thereof,  such  goods  shall  be 
forfeited,  together  with  the  barge  or  other  vessel  em- 
ployed. 

The  master  of  everj-  ship,  whether  laden  or  in  bal- 
last, shall,  within  24  hours  after  arrival  from  porta 
beyond  the  seas,  and  before  bulk  be  broken,  make  due 
report  of  such  ship  in  the  form  following,*  or  to  the 
same  eft'ect,  embracing  the  several  particulars  indi- 
cated therein  ;  and  if  the  cargo  of  such  ship  shall  have 
been  laden  at  several  places,  he  shall  state  the  names 
of  those  places,  in  the  order  of  time  in  Avhich  the  same 
were  laden,  opposite  to  the  particulars  of  the  goods  so 
laden  ;  and  failing  so  to  do,  or  if  an}'  of  the  particulars 
contained  in  such  report  be  false,  the  master  shall  for- 
feit £100  ($500).  The  master  of  every  ship  arriving 
from  ports  beyond  the  seas,  at  the  time  of  making  re- 
port, if  required,  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  the  bill  of  lading,  or  a  copy  thereof,  for 
an)'  part  of  the  cargo  laden  on  board,  and  shall  answer 
all  such  questions  relating  to  the  ship,  cargo,  crew, 
and  voj-age,  as  he  shall  put  to  him  ;  and  in  case  of  fail- 
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■are  or  refusal,  or  to  answer  truly,  or  to  produce  Buch 
bill  of  ladin;;  or  copy  ;  or  if  the  same  be  false  ;  or  if 
any  bill  of  lading  be  uttered  or  produced  by  any  mas- 
ter, and  the  floods  specified  therein  shall  not  have  been 
bonajlde  8hi[)i)ed  on  board  such  ship  ;  or  if  an3'  bill  of 
lading  uttered  or  produced  by  any  master  shall  not 
have  been  signed  by  him,  or  any  such  copy  shall  not 
have  been  received  previously  to  his  leaving  the  place 
where  the  goods  expressed  therein  were  shipped ;  or, 
if  after  the  arrival  of  any  ship  within  four  leagues  of 
the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bulk  he  broken,  or 
anj-  alteration  made  in  the  stowage  of  the  cargo  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  unlading  of  an}' part  thereof;  or  if 
any  part  l)e  staved,  destroyed,  or  thrown  overboard, 
or  any  package  be  opened,  in  every  such  case  the  mas- 
ter shall  forfeit  £100  (©".OO).    ■ 

A  perfect  entry  shall  be  made  before  unshipment, 
by  the  importer  or  his  agent,  of  all  goods  liable  to  dut}' 
and  intended  for  home  use  on  the  landing  thereof,  and 
the  particulars  thereof  shall  agree  with  those  of  the 
report,  and  iiny  certificate  of  origin  or  other  document 
conferring  a  benefit  by  the  distinction  ;  and  whenever 
the  value  of  anj'  goods  is  required  to  be  stated  in  the 
entry,  the  importer  or  his  agent  shall  declare  to  the 
eamc  at  the  foot  thereof.  It  is  competent,  under  the 
provisions  of  Ifi  and  17  Victoria,  chapter  107,  section 
57,  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  detain  goods 
which  appear  to  them  to  be  underv-alued  ;  in  which 
case,  they  shall  forthwith  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
party  entering  the  same,  and  stating  the  value  thereof 
as  estimated  by  them  ;  either  delivering  such  notice  in 
person,  or  transmitting  it  by  post  to  the  address  stated 
in  the  entry  ;*  and  the  commissioners  shall,  within 
seven  days  after  the  detention  of  such  goods,  deter- 
mine cither  to  deliver  them  on  the  entrj^  or  retain 
them  for  the  use  of  the  crown ;  in  which  latter  case, 
thej'  shall  cause  the  value,  as  stated  in  the  entry,  to- 
gether with  5  per  cent,  additional,  and  the  duty  already 
paid,  to  be  paid  to  the  party  entering  them,  in  full  sat- 
isfaction for  such  goods  ;  or,  on  application,  maj'  per- 
mit such  person  to  amend  his  entry  at  such  value. 

Sections  6G  to  73  of  the  act  already  cited  require 
that,  with  each  entry,  two  or  more  duplicates  shall  be 
delivered,  in  which  all  sums  or  numbers  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  and  the  number  of  duplicates  shall 
be  such  as  the  collector  or  comptroller  may  require. 
Importers  or  agents  ■\villfnllj'  failing  to  comply  with 
these  regulations,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  goods  en- 
tered by  them,  shall  pay  £20  (lylOO).  No  entry  shall 
be  valid  unless  the  goods  are  properlj- described  therein 
by  the  denominations,  and  with  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances according  to  which  such  goods  are  charged 
with  duty,  or  may  be  imported  either  for  home  use,  or 
to  be  warehoused  for  exportation  only.  If  any  goods 
or  other  things  shall  l)e  found  concealed  in  any  way, 
or  packed  to  deceive  the  officers,  in  any  package  landed 
in  pursuance  of  any  entry,  such  package  and  its  entire 
contents  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  goods  not  duly 
entered  shall  be  taken  or  delivered  from  any  ship  or 
warehouse,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  entry  shall  be  re- 
quired in  respect  of  passengers'  baggage,  which  may 
be  landed,  examined,  and  delivered  as  tlie  commission- 
ers may  direct ;  but  if  proliil)ited  or  uncustomed  goods 
be  found  concealed  therein,  either  before  or  after  land- 
ing, the  same  shall  Ite  forfeited,  togetlier  with  the  other 
articles  of  the  package.  Surplus  stores,  not  being 
merchandise,  nor  deemed  excessive,  may  be  entered 
for  private  use,  or  warehoused  for  future  use  as  ship 
stores,  although  they  can  not  be  legally  imported  as 
merchandise.   At  ports  where  agents  for  the  clearance 
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of  ships,  goods,  or  baggage  shall  be  required  to  be 
licensed,  any  person  not  so  licensed,  or  duly  appointed 
a  clerk  to  a  jterson  licensed,  acting  as  such  agent  or 
clerk,  or,  whether  licensed  or  not,  making  entry  of 
any  goods  without  the  authority  of  the  proprietor  or 
consignee,  shall  for  such  offense  forfeit  £20  (fil<)()) ; 
but  no  such  penalty  shall  extend  to  persons  acting  for 
dock  companies,  or  otherwise  authorized  by  law  V)  pass 
entries,  or  to  any  merchant,  imiKirter,  or  consignee  of 
goods,  acting  himself  in  respect  thereof  :  or  any  clerk 
or  servant  exclusively  employed  by  him,  or  by  any 
such  person  in  copartnership.  Officers  of  customs 
may  require  of  persons  ap[)lying  to  transact  busines.s 
on  account  of  others  a  written  authr)rity,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  its  production,  refuse  to  transact  such  business. 
Officers  of  customs  may  take  samples  of  goo<ls  for  ex- 
amination, for  ascertaining  the  duties  payaljle  thereon, 
or  for  such  other  jturpose  as  the  commissioners  may 
deem  necessarj-,  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  manner 
they  may  direct. 

If  witliin  fourteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
(exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays),  the  importer  shall 
not  make  entrj'  of  his  goods,  or,  having  entered,  shall 
not  within  that  time,  or  within  such  further  period  as 
the  commissioners  shall  direct,  land  the  same,  the  offi- 
cers may  convey  the  same  goods  to  the  queen's  ware- 
house ;  and  whenever  the  cargo  of  any  ship  shall  have 
been  discharged  within  fourteen  days,  excepting  only 
a  small  quantity,  the  officers  of  customs  may  forth- 
with convey  such  remaining  goods  to  the  queen's 
warehouse ;  and,  also,  at  any  time  after  arrival,  may 
convej'  any  small  parcels  or  packages  of  goods  to  the 
queen's  warehouse,  there  to  remain  during  the  re- 
mainder of  such  fourteen  days,  for  due  entrj- ;  and  if 
the  duties  on  goods  so  conveyed  to  the  queen's  ware- 
house be  not  paid  within  three  months  afterward,  or 
within  such  further  period  as  the  commissioners  may 
direct,  together  with  all  charges  of  removal  and  ware- 
house rent,  such  goods  may  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  be  applied,  first,  to  the  payment  of  freight  and 
charges,  next,  of  duties,  and  the  overplus,  if  any.  shall 
be  paid  to  the  proprietor  on  his  application  for  the  same ; 
but  if  such  goods  be  of  a  perishable  nature,  the  com- 
missioners may  forthwith  direct  their  sale,  and  apply 
the  proceeds  thereof:  provided,  always,  that,  if,  45 
hours,  or  any  earlier  period  after  the  report,  is  specified 
in  the  l)ills  of  lading  for  the  discharge  of  cargo,  the 
importer,  etc.,  neglect  to  enter  and  larwi  the  same 
within  such  48  hours,  the  master  or  owner  of  such 
ship  may  then  himself  enter  and  land  such  goods. 
Whenever  goods  shall  remain  on  board  ship  beyond 
the  period  of  14  days  after  arrival,  or  beyond  any  fur- 
ther period  the  commissioners  may  allow,  such  ship 
shall  be  detained  by  the  proper  officer  until  all  ex- 
penses be  paid  for  watching  and  guarding  such  goods 
beyond  the  prescribed  i)eriod,  not  exceeding  5s,  (.*1  20) 
per  diem,  and  for  removal  to  the  queen's  warehouse, 
provided  they  be  removed. 

If  goods  be  removed  from  any  ship.  quay,  wharf,  or 
other  place,  previous  to  the  examination  thereof  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs,  unless  under  the  care  or 
authority  of  such  officer ;  or  if  goods  entereil  to  be 
warehoused,  or  re-warehoused,  shall  be  carried  into 
the  warehouse,  unless  with  the  authority  or  under  the 
care  of  the  proper  officer,  and  in  such  manner.  Iiy  such 
persons,  within  such  time,  and  by  such  roads  or  wars 
as  the  officer  shall  direct,  such  goods  shall  l>e  forfeit*»i. 
.Ml  gooils  warehoused  shall  be  deposited  in  the  pack- 
ages in  which  they  shall  have  l>een  imported,  except 
such  goods  as  are  permitted  to  be  shipped*  on  the 
quay,  or  bulked,  sorted,  lotted,  packed,  or  re-packed 
in  tlie  warehouse  after  the  landing  thereof,  in  which 
case  they  shall  be  deposited  in  the  packages  in  which 
thev  shall  be  when  the  account  thereof  is  taken  bv  the 


*  The  temporary  transfer  of  goods  from  one  package  tc 
another. 
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proper  officer ;  and  if  such  goods  are  not  so  deposited, 
or  if  anj'  alteration  shall  afterward  l)e  made  in  them, 
or  in  the  packing  thereof  in  the  warehouse,  or  if  they 
shall  be  removed  without  the  presence  or  sanction  of 
the  proper  officer,  except  for  delivering  under  the 
proper  warrant,  order,  or  authority  for  that  purpose, 
they  shall  be  forfeited. 

AH  goods  deposited  in  warehouses  shall  be  cleared, 
either  for  home  use  or  exportation,  at  the  expiration 
of  five  j"ears  from  the  date  of  warehousing,  or  within 
such  further  period  and  in  such  cases  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  shall  direct,  unless  the  owner 
or  proprietor  of  such  goods  be  desirous  of  re-ware- 
housing them  ;  in  which  case  they  shall  be  examined 
b}'  the  proper  officers,  and  the  duties  due  on  any  defi- 
ciencies or  difference  between  the  quantit}'  ascertained 
on  landing  and  the  quantit}'  then  found  to  exist,  sub- 
ject to  such  allowances  as  are  by  law  permitted  in  re- 
spect thereof,  together  with  the  necessary  expense 
attendant  thereon,  shall  be  paid  down,  and  the  quan- 
tity so  found  shall  be  re-warehoused  in  the  name  of  the 
then  owner  or  proprietor  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  first  importation. 

If  an}'  warehoused  goods  shall  not  be  duly  cleared, 
exported,  or  re-warehoused,  and  the  duties  due  on  the 
deficiencies  shall  not  be  paid  down  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  previous  entry  and  warehousing, 
or  within  such  further  period  as  shall  'be  directed,  the 
same,  if  worth  the  duty,  after  one  month's  notice  to 
the  warehouse-keeper,  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
be  sold  either  for  home  use  or  exportation,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  warehouse-keeper,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  du- 
ties, warehouse  rent,  and  charges,  and  the  surplus,  if 
any,  be  paid  to  the  owner  or  proprietor,  if  known  ;  but 
if  he  can  not  be  found,  the  surplus  shall  be  carried  to 
the  crown's  account,  to  abide  the  claim  of  such  party  on 
his  appearing  and  making  it  good ;  and  if  such  goods  be 
not  worth  the  duty,  then,  after  one  month's  notice,  the 
same  maj'  be  exported  or  destroyed,  with  or  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  owner  thereof,  or  the  proprietor 
of  the  warehouse,  as  the  commissioners  shall  see  fit ; 
and  the  duties  due  upon  any  deficiencies  not  allowed 
by  law  shall  be  paid  by  the  proprietor  of  the  ware- 
house. 

The  commissioners  of  customs  may  permit  anj' 
goods  to  be  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  without  pay- 
ment of  duty,  for  such  purpose  or  for  such  period  as 
to  them  shall  appear  expedient,  and  in  such  quanti- 
ties, and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  and 
with  such  securit}',  by  bond,  for  the  due  return  there- 
of or  the  payment  of  the  duties,  as  they  maj'  direct. 
No  warehoused  goods  shall  be  taken  or  delivered  from 
the  warehouse,  except  upon  due  entry  for  exportation, 
under  the  care  of  the  proper  officers,  or  upon  due  en- 
try and  payment  of  the  full  duties  for  home  use,  ex- 
cept goods  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  searchers 
to  be  shipped  as  stores,  in  such  quantities  as  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller  shall  allow,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  commissioners. 

Upon  the  entry  of  goods  to  be  cleared  from  the 
warehouse  for  home  use,  the  person  entering  the  same 
shall  deliver  a  1)111  of  entry  and  duplicates  thereof,  in 
like  manner  and  form,  and  containing  the  same  par- 
ticulars, as  are  herein  before  required  on  the  entry  of 
goods  to  be  delivered  for  home  use  on  the  landing 
tliereof,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicalde,  and 
'shall  pay  down  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs 
the  full  duties  thereon,  not  being  less  in  amount  than 
according  to  the  account  of  the  (juantity  taken  b_y  the 
proper  officer  on  the  first  entry,  excei)t  as  to  the  fol- 
lowing goods,  viz.  :  tobacco,  wine,  spirits,  figs,  cur- 
rants, raisins,  and  sugar ;  the  duties  whereon,  when 
cleared  from  the  warehouse  for  home  use,  shall  be 
charged  upon  the  quantity  ascertained  by  weight, 
measure,  or  strength,  at  the  time  of  actual  delivery 
thereof,  unless  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suppose 


that  any  portion  of  the  deficiency  between  the  weight 
ascertained  on  landing  and  first  examination,  and  that 
ascertained  at  the  time  of  actual  delivery,  has  been 
caused  by  illegal  or  improper  means ;  in  which  case, 
the  proper  officer  of  customs  shall  make  such  allow- 
ances only  for  loss  as  he  maj'^  consider  fairly  to  have 
arisen  from  natural  evaporation  or  other  legitimate 
cause.  When  an}'  deficiency  occurs  in  goods  charge- 
able to  pay  duty  according  to  value,  the  value  thereof 
shall  be  estimated,  as  nearly  as  conveniently  may  be, 
by  the  officers  of  customs,  according  to  the  market 
price  of  the  like  sort  of  goods.  No  duty  shall  be 
charged  in  respect  of  any  deficiency  in  goods  entered 
and  cleared  from  the  warehouse  for  exportation,  im- 
less  the  officers  of  customs  have  reasonable  ground  to 
suppose  that  such  deficiency  or  part  thereof  has  arisen 
from  illegal  abstraction. 

No  entry  for  home  consumption,  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act  (customs  consolidation  act,  16  and 
17  Vict.,  chap.  107),  shall  be  received  for  any  timber 
or  wood  goods  in  bond,  for  a  less  quantity,  at  any  one 
time,  than  5  loads,  unless  such  wood  goods  shall  be 
delivered  by  tale,  in  which  case  the  entry  may  be 
passed  for  any  quantity  not  less  than  240  pieces  ;  and 
no  less  quantity  shall  be  delivered  in  virtue  of  any 
such  entry,  at  any  one  time,  than  1  load  of  such  tim- 
ber or  wood  goods,  or  than  90  pieces,  if  delivered  by 
tale.  No  pack  or  parcel  of  playing-cards  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  sold  or  kept  for  sale, 
without  being  separately  inclosed  in  a  wrapper  pro- 
vided by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  with 
such  device  thereon  as  they  may  direct,  and  securely 
fastened,  so  that  such  wrapper  can  not  be  opened  with- 
out being  destroyed ;  and  persons  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  any  pack  or  parcel  of  playing-cards  not  separ- 
ately inclosed,  etc.,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10 
(850),  and  the  goods  to  seizure. 

The  first  and  immediate  effect  of  these  liberal  re- 
forms, introduced  by  the  acts  and  regulations  just 
cited,  and  briefly  condensed  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
foreign  commerce,  is,  that  a  large  bulk  of  our  trade 
with  France  is  now  caaried  on  by  means  of  transit 
through  English  ports.  This  branch  of  trade  in  1851 
increased  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  England  to 
the  extent  of  .$11,413,195  (£2,282,639),  and  in  1852  to 
the  extent  of  $12,822,145  (£2,564,429).*  The  in- 
crease in  British  tonnage  in  4  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  (12  and  13  Victoria,  chap.  29),  was  as  high 
as  700,000  tons,  and  the  number  of  sailors  was  aug- 
mented to  the  amount  of  at  least  20,000.  Thus  Great 
Britain  herself  derived  the  first  fruits  of  a  policy  so 
comprehensive  and  liberal.  The  only  restriction — if 
we  except  her  tariff  duties  which  bear  with  .special 
rigor  upon  one  of  our  leading  staplesf — which  the  act 
of  1849  has  left  untouched,  was  that  which  related  to 
the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonial 
dominions. 

In  1854  (March  16),  Lord  Stanley  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  his  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  regula- 
tions which  then  governed  the  coasting  trade  of  Great 
Britain.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  narrow 
and  foolish  course  of  reasoning  to  make  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  fears  or 
inexperience  of  other  nations.  "  We  sliould,"  he  re- 
marked, "goon  fearlessly  and  independently  in  our 
course  of  improvement,  and  show  our  confidence  in 
the  principles  we  advocated  by  the  sincerity  and  ener- 
gy with  which  we  enforced  tliem.  By  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  of  this  country  with  reference  to  our  coast- 
ing trade,  there  was  no  doubt  that  America  would, 
in  time,  sec  that  it  was  to  her  advantage  to  hold  out 
to  us  the  same  benefits  we  extended  to  her,  and  other 
countries  would  do  the  same.      With  regard  to  the 


*  Speecli  delivered  by  Mr.  Cardwell  in  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, t'ebniury  3d,  IS.'W. 
t  See  Comparative  Tariffs,  Great  Britain,  article  Tobacco. 
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bill,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  eventually  be  found  to 
contribute,  in  most  important  respects,  to  the  l)enefit 
and  advantage  of  all  classes  connected  with,  or  de- 
pendent in  any  way  on,  the  shipping  interests." 

The  preceding  extract  is  given  for  the  purpose  of 
exhil)iting  the  motives  and  views  of  Hritish  statesmen 
in  admitting  foreign  vessels  to  the  coasting  trade  of 
European  ports  of  Great  Britain.  The  bill  met  with 
but  little  serious  opposition ;  and  \>y  the  act  entitled 
17  Victoria,  chapter  !>,  foreign  ships  are  admitted  to 
the  coasting  trade,  subject,  as  to  stores  for  the  use 
of  their  crews,  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as 
IJritish  ships.  The  regulations  for  this  trade  are  pre- 
scribed in  sections  1,  2,  .S,  and  4  of  the  act.  The  lirst 
section  empowers  her  majesty  to  exercise  in  respect 
of  ships  and  merchandise  employed  and  conveyed  in 
the  coasting  trade,  like  powers  as  are  conferred  in  re- 
spect of  foreign  ships  and  merchandise  emplo3'ed  and 
conveyed  in  tlie  over-sea  trade.  Section  second  sul>- 
jects  foreign  ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  in 
respect  of  stores  and  as  to  other  custom-house  regula- 
tions, to  the  same  laws  to  which  British  ships,  wlien 
so  employed,  are  now  sulyect.  Section  third  equalizes 
foreign  with  British  ships  as  to  all  dues,  duties,  and 
charges  whatever,  the  employment  of  pilots,  and  as  to 
all  restrictions  or  extra  charges  whatever  of  private 
persons  or  bodies  corporate.  Section  fourth  subjects 
foreign  steam-vessels,  carrying  passengers  in  the 
coasting  trade,  to  the  provisions  of  the  steam-naviga- 
tion act.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  rules 
applicable  to  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  act  above  cited,  also  to 
foreign  vessels  which  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  act : 

"All  trade  by  sea  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
any  other  part  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  coast- 
ing trade  and  all  ships  employed  therein  shall  be 
deemed  coasting  ships  ;  and  if  doul)t  shall  at  any  time 
arise  as  to  what  or  to  or  fmrn  what  parts  of  the  coast 
shall  be  deemed  a  passage  by  sea,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  may  determine  in  what  cases  the  trade  by 
water  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  United  King- 
don^  shall  or  shall  not  be  deemed  a  trade  by  sea." 

Coasting  ships  confined  to  coasting  voi/age. — No  goods 
shall  be  laden  on  board  any  ship  in  the  United  King- 
dom, to  be  carried  coastwise  until  all  goods  brought 
in  such  ship  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  shall  have 
been  unladen ;  and  if  any  goods  shall  be  taken  into 
or  put  out  of  anj'  coasting  ship  at  sea  or  over  the  sea, 
or  any  such  ship  deviate  from  her  voyage  unless 
forced  by  unavoidable  circumstances,  and  in  either 
case,  if  the  master  shall  not  declare  the  same  in  writ- 
ing, under  his  hand,  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  at 
the  port  where  such  ship  shall  afterward  first  arrive, 
he  shall  forfeit  £100  («.^00). 

Times  ami  places  for  landing  and  shipping. — If  goods 
shall  be  unshipped  from  any  ship  arriving  coastwise, 
or  be  shipped  or  water-borne  to  be  shipped  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays  to  be  carried  co.nstwise,  or  unless  in 
the  presence  or  with  the  authority  of  the  proper  offi- 
cer of  the  customs,  or  unless  at  the  times  and  places 
appointed,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  master 
of  the  ship  shall  forfeit  £00  (.*250). 

Master  to  keep  a  cargo-hook,  and  penalties  for  fahe 
entries. — The  master  of  every  coasting  ship  shall  keep 
a  cargo-book,  stating  the  names  of  the  ship,  the  mas- 
ter, the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  and,  on  each  voy- 
age, of  the  port  to  ^vhich  she  is  hound  ;  and  at  every 
port  of  lading,  an  account  of  all  goods  taken  on  boanl, 
stating  the  descriptions  of  the  packages,  the  quanti- 
ties and  descriptions  of  the  goods,  whether  packed  or 
stowed  loose,  the  namas  of  the  shipi)ers  and  con- 
signees, so  far  as  such  particulars  are  known,  and  at 
every  port  of  discharge  siiall  note  the  days  on  which 
liny  are  delivered,  and  the  times  of  do]);irture  :  and 
snch  master  shall  produce  such  book  on  demand  of 
any  officer  of  customs,  who  may  make  any  remark 


therein ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  any  package  en- 
tered ill  the  cargo-book  as  containing  foreign  goods 
shall  lie  found  not  to  contain  such  goods,  that  pack- 
age, with  its  contents,  shall  be  forfeited ;  or  if  any 
package  shall  Ite  found  to  contain  foreign  goods  not 
entered  in  such  book,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited  ; 
and  if  the  master  shall  fail  to  keep  such  cargo-book, 
or  to  produce  it,  or  if  at  any  time  there  be  found  on 
board  goods  not  entered  in  such  book  as  laden,  or  any 
goods  not  noted  as  delivered,  be  not  on  lK)ard,  the 
master  shall  forfeit  £20  (.*100;. 

A  cconnl  precious  to  departure  to  he  deJicered  to  col- 
lector, and  commissioners  mag  grant  general  trantires. — 
Before  an\-  coasting  ship  shall  depart  from  the  port 
of  lading,  an  account,  in  duplicate,  signed  by  the 
master,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller, an<l  he  shall  retain  the  duplicate,  and  return 
the  original,  dated  and  signed  bj-  him,  and  such  ac- 
count shall  be  the  clearance  of  the  ship  for  the  voy- 
age, and  the  transire  (pass)  for  the  goods  expressed 
therein  ;  and  if  any  such  account  be  false,  the  master 
shall  forfeit  £20  (.^100). 

Provided  that  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  when- 
ever it  shall  appear  expedient,  may  permit  general 
transii'cs  to  be  given  for  the  lading  and  clearance,  and 
for  the  entry  and  unlading  of  any  coasting  ship  and 
goods. 

Notice  of  arrival,  excise  goods  and  forfeiture. — With- 
in 2-t  hours  after  the  arrival  of  any  coasting  ship  at 
the  port  of  discharge,  and  before  any  goods  be  un- 
laden, the  transire,  with  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  lading  is  to  be  discharged  noted  thereon,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  who  shall 
note  thereon  the  date  of  delivery ;  and  if  any  goods 
on  board  be  subject  to  any  duty  of  excise,  the  same 
shall  not  be  unladen  without  the  authority  or  permis- 
sion of  the  proper  officer  of  excise  ;  if  any  goods  shall 
be  laden  or  unladen  contrary  to  any  act  relating  to 
the  customs,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited. 

Officers  mag  go  on  board  and  ejramine  any  coatting 
ship. — Any  officer  of  customs  may  gr)  on  board  and 
search  any  coasting  ship,  and  examine  all  goods  on 
board,  and  all  goods  then  lading  or  unlading,  and  de- 
mand all  documents  which  ought  to  be  on  board  such 
ship ;  and  the  collector  or  comptroller  may  require 
that  such  documents  shall  be  brought  to  him  for  in- 
spection ;  and  the  master  refusing  to  produce  such 
documents  on  demand,  or  to  bring  the  same  to  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller  when  required,  shall  forfeit  £20 
(8100). 

Exemptions  from  coasting  regulations. — Steam  ves- 
sels and  sailing  vessels  employed  in  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  their  baggage  coastwise,  are  to  be 
placed  precisely  on  the  same  fiwting,  and  in  neither 
case  are  the  baggage  and  effects  of  passengers  to  be 
subjected  to  coast  regulations,  or  the  vessels  to  ton- 
nage duty  ;  and  all  articles  of  apparel  and  household 
furniture,  liquors,  and  provisions,  taken  by  passen- 
gers for  their  private  use,  or  small  quantities  of  shop 
goods  taken  by  tradesmen,  passengers  on  lx)ard  such 
vessels,  are  to  be  considered  as  baggage,  and  exempt 
fronj  coast  regulations  ;  as  are  also  exempt  packages, 
live  fish,  chippings  of  granite,  cobble  stones,  whin 
stones,  kelp,  Kentish  rag  stones.  Hints  picked  off  land, 
jiebbles,  gravel,  and  chalk,  faggots  or  bavins  for  bak- 
ers" use,  hay,  straw,  fresh  meat,  soap,  ashes  for  ma- 
nure, coal-ashes,  iron-stone,  and  all  stone  quarried  in 
the  country,  bones  for  manure,  bricks  and  British 
tiles,  slates,  native  timber,  and  wood  for  pit-props  and 
sleepers,  also  china  clay.  It  is  not  known  positively 
how  many  nations  have  so  far  reciprocated  the  coast- 
ing trade  privileges  thus  gr.uitoil  by  Great  Britain  to 
foreign  nations.  On  the  Gth  day  of  Fcbru.ary,  1S55, 
Tuscany  entered  into  a  convention  with  Great  Brit- 
ain for  that  purjwse.  The  tirst  article  of  this  treaty 
stipulates  that  the  subjects  and  ships  of  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy  in  the  dominions 
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and  territories  of  the  other  the  same  rights  with  re- 
spect to  the  coasting  trade,  and  shall  be  treated  in 
everj'  case  with  regard  to  that  trade  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  native  subjects  and  national  vessels.  A  sim- 
ilar treaty  was  negotiated  with  Sardinia,  March  22d, 
1855.  So  long,  however,  as  the  restrictions  with 
respect  to  the  colonial  coasting  trade  continue  in  force, 
it  is  verj'  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  great  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world  will  be  disposed  to  abolish  or 
relax  their  present  coasting  trade  regulations.  As 
respects  the  United  States,  there  would  be  no  equiva- 
lent whatever. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  1854,  opening  the  coasting 
trade  of  Great  Britain  to  foreign  vessels. — During  the 
month  ending  July  5th,  1852,  the  tonnage  entered 
inward  (in  all  British  European  ports),  in  the  coasting 
trade  was  1,044,862  tons.  For  the  same  month  in 
1853,  it  reached  1,097,472  tons,  and  in  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1854,  it  was  1,069,384  tons.  The  clear- 
ances outward  (in  the  same  trade),  for  July,  1852, 
were  1,131,561  tons  ;  for  July,  1853,  1,196,188  ;  and 
for  the  same  month  in  1854,  1,189,513.  With  but  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  given 
above  was  British  ;  a  fact  which  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  representing  this  trade  during  the  same  month 
in  3  consecutive  years,  as  given  in  the  British  official 
returns  of  trade,  will  at  once  exhibit. 

The  following  condensed  summary  will  explain  the 
regulations  which  must  be  complied  with  by  ever}' 
vessel,  from  the  period  of  arrival  in  port  until  her 
discharge  is  completed ;  and  with  respect  to  exporta- 
tions,  the  necessary  proceedings  from  the  entry  out- 
ward untU.  the  vessel's  final  clearance,  will  also  be 
indicated.  They  are  presented  somewhat  at  length, 
so  that  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  United 
States'  custom-house  regulations  and  laws  ma}'  be  the 
more  easily  made. 

Importation,  as  legally  defined,  takes  place  imme- 
diately the  importing  ship  comes  within  the  limits 
of  the  port,  and  the  "time  of  a  ship's  arrival"  is  that 
at  v.hich  the  report  thereof  shall  or  ought  to  have  been 
made.  Exportation  is,  in  like  manner,  determined  to 
be  the  time  at  which  goods  shall  be  shipped  on  board 
an  export  vessel ;  and  final  clearance,  the  time  of  her 
departure.  The  master  of  every  merchant  vessel, 
within  24  hours  of  entering  the  port  of  arrival,  is 
bound,  under  a  penalty  of  £100  ($500),  to  repuii;  his 
cargo  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs.  The  chief  ofiicer 
of  any  ship  in  commission  from  her  majesty  or  any 
foreign  State,  having  foreign  goods  on  board,  is  re- 
quired, in  like  manner,  to  deliver  an  account  in  writ- 
ing under  his  hand,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
of  the  description  and  particulars  of  such  goods.  Be- 
fore, however,  the  master  is  allowed  to  report,  he  must 
declare  before  some  person  duly  authorized  by  the 
postmaster-general,  that  he  has  delivered  at  the  post- 
office  all  letters  that  were  on  board  Ids  ship.  And, 
likewise  he  must,  under  a  penalty  of  £20  (-$100),  and 
the  further  sum  of  £10  for  each  alien  not  included  in 
the  declaration,  truly  declare  to  the  number  of  aliens 
on  board,  or  landed  from  his  ship.  At  tlie  time  of 
making  his  report,  the  master  is  to  deliver,  if  re- 
quired, to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  the  bill  of 
lading,  or  a  copy  thereof,  for  every  part  of  the  cargo, 
and  to  answer  such  questions  as  shall  be  put  to  him, 
as  to  the  ship,  cargo,  crew,  and  voyage.  The  master, 
officer,  crew,  or  passengers  retaining  letters  after  the 
delivery  of  the  ship's  letters  at  the  post-office,  shall 
forfeit  £5  ($25)  for  each  letter;  and  for  detaining 
letters  after  demand  by  the  officer  of  customs  or  per- 
son authorized  by  the  postmaster-general,  £10  ($50) 
each. 

So  soon  as  a  vessel  has  reported,  tlie  importers, 
agents,  or  consignees  of  the  cargo,  having  been  ad- 
vised by  receipt  of  bills  of  lading,  or  other  intimation, 
may  each  enter  their  several  goods.  A  latitude  of  14 
days  is  allowed  by  law  for  this  purpose  ;  but,  in  order 


to  clear  the  vessel  more  speedily,  sight  entries  are  per- 
mitted to  the  master  or  owner  of  any  ship  lying  along- 
side the  legal  quays,  or  sufferance  wharves,  south  of 
the  Thames  from  London  bridge  eastward  to  Dock- 
head — the  regulations  and  legal  provisions  given  in 
the  summary  are  those  that  are  followed  at  the  port  of 
London,  but  the  general  regulations  are  the  same  at 
other  ports — under  such  general  description  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  report,  for  any  goods  that  shall  not  have 
been  entered  by  the  owners  thereof  within  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  day  of  the  report  (or  earlier,  if  a  briefer 
limit  of  time  be  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  lading),  upon 
condition  that  perfect  entry  be  made  by  the  proprietor 
within  one  month  from  the  date  of  landing.  Goods  so 
circumstanced  are  only  liable  to  seizure  from  inaccu- 
racy of  entry  after  the  lapse  of  a  month.  When  a 
value  is  required  to  be  stated,  the  importer  or  his  agent 
is  to  subscribe  a  declaration  verifying  sucii  value  ; 
and  false  declarations  render  the  party  making  them 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100  (5)500). 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  port 
charges  at  tlie  principal  ports  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  condensed  from  official  authorities  : 

Light  Dues. 


Names  and  number  of 
lights. 


Scllly 

Eddystone 

Milford 

PortUind 

St.  Bees 

Foulness 

Caskets 

Xore 

Well 

Flatholm  .. . . . 

Lizard 

Needles  &  Hurst. 

Owers 

Haisbro' 

Goodwin 

Sunk 

Flambro' 

South  Stack 

Fern 

Burnliam 


British  and  foreign 
privileged  vesseft 


Lowestoft 

Airi: [ 

Lundy 

Spurn  

Bideford  Bar 


Bardsey 

Usk 

Lynn  "Well 

Beachy  Head 

Caldy 

Nash 

Ilaisbro' 

Noith  end 

South  Sand 

Head 

Forelands 

Falmouth  liarbor. . 


|0  24  per  vessel 

0  48 
0  24 
0  24 

0  OOi  per  ton 

0  12    per  vessel. .. 
0  24    per  100  tons. 

0  00*  per  ton 

0  24    per  vessel. .. 
0  43  " 

0  24 
0  24 

0  004^  per  ton 

0  24    per  vessel. .. 

0  (lOi  per  ton 

0  00}      "        

0  00}      "        

0  01}      "        

0  72   per  vessel,  at 
BridgowaterJ. 
0  00}  per  ton 

0  04        "        ...\ 


0  00}      "        

0  00}      "        

0  24  per  voyage  on 
limestone  vessels 

0  00}  per  ton 

0  00}      "        

0  02 

0  24  per  vessel . . 
0  02  per  ton .... 
0  00} 


$0  00}  per  ton. 
0  01 


j-o  m 

j-O  00} 

0  00} 
0  00} 


0  01        " 

0  01 

0  04        "y'rlv."^ 

0  00}      " 

0  01 

to  24  per  100  tns 

0  OOi  per  ton. 

0  01}      '• 

0  01 

0  01 

0  01 

0  00}      " 

0  01 

0  01 

0  00}      " 

0  00}      " 

0  01}      " 

1  00  per  vessel, 

at  Bridgewator.S 

0  00}  per  ton. 

0  OS  on  vessels 

entering  the  port 

of  Chester. 

0  00}  per  ton. 

0  00}      " 

0  03 

0  00}      " 

0  00}      '• 

0  02 

0  00}      " 

0  02 

0  01 

0  00} 
0  02 


0  00} 
0  01 


Since  the  1st  of  January,  18.54.  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent. 
in  the  light  dues  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  allowed. 

*  Vessels  entering  the  harbors  of  Whitehaven,  Parton,  and 
Workington,  and  none  other. 

+  But  not  char<;c'able  on  any  excess  above  500  tons. 

X  At  Biistol,  12  cents  per  vessel. 

§  At  Bristol,  under  lUO  tons,  72  cents  per  vessel ;  100  tons 
and  under  250  tons,  $1  20  per  vessel ;  250  tons  and  upward, 
.$1  80  per  vessel.  ^  And  buoys  in  the  Elver  Dec. 

Besides  the  preceding  list  of  light-houses,  all  of 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trinity  House, 
there  are  others,  under  the  control  of  private  individu- 
als, who  have  generally  obtained  a  lease  of  the  same 
from  the  crown  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  with 
authority  to  charge  certain  fees  on  shipping.  These 
fees,  however,  are  the  same  on  American  as  on  British 
vessels. 

The  Scotch,  or  northern  lights,  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  parliamentary  commissioners. 
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The  act  of  G  and  7  'Williani  IV.,  chapter  79,  enacts 
that,  from  the  first  of  Januar3',  1837,  all  British  and 
foreign  privilej^ed  vessels,  not  wholly  in  ballast,  which 
shall  pass  any  Scotch  light-house,  or  derive  any  bfne- 
fit  therefrom,  Hhall  pay  one  cent  per  ton  for  each  time 
of  passing. 

Irish  Lights. — Foreign  vessels,  one  cent  per  ton  for 
each  light  passed,  except  harVjor  lights,  which  are  only 
chargeable  to  vessels  entering  the  ports  witliin  which 
they  are  situated.  British  and  Irisli,  and  equalized 
vessels,  half  a  cent  per  ton  (quarter  cent  if  in  ballast; 
for  each  light,  except  as  aliove,  with  a  duty  of  24  cents 
on  every  "  entry,  cocket  ("a  duplicate  siiipjiing  liillj,  or 
warrant,"  when  from  foreign  j)orts,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  charters  of  most  of  these  private  light-houses 
authorized  the  levying  of  higher  fees  from  foreign  than 
from  British  shipjiing.  'When  England,  therefore, 
entered  into  reciprocal  treaties  witli  foreign  powers, 
the  government  had  to  make  these  light-houses  com- 
pensation for  the  diminution  that  consequentlj'  took 
place  in  the  charges  on  foreign  ships.  The  Trinity 
corporation,  however,  has  long  since  surrendered  its 
right  to  such  compensation,  and  the  act  C  and  7  Wil- 
liam IV.  forbids  such  compensation  being  made  there- 
after. 

Pilotage. — Pilots  are  established,  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  by  ancient  charters  or  by  particular 
statutes.  The  most  important  of  these  are  those  of 
Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strand  ;  the  fellowship  of 
the  pilots  of  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
commonly  called  the  Cinque  Ports  pilots  ;  and  the 
Trinity  House  of  Hull  and  Newcastle.  A  corporation 
for  the  regulation  and  licensing  of  pilots  in  Liverpool 
was  established  bj-  5  George  IV.,  chapter  73.  The 
law  provides,  also,  that  no  vessel  in  the  coasting  trade 
is  to  pay  for  less  than  eight  feet  of  water,  nor  any 
vessel  to  pay  for  odd  inches  under  half  a  foot.  No 
coasting  vessel,  inward  or  outward  bound,  of  the  bur- 
den of  100  tons  and  upward  (unless  she  be  in  ballast), 
is  to  refuse  a  pilot,  at  option,  as  the  master  or  owner  is 
to  pay  full  pilotage  if  one  be  offered. 

Harbor  and  Dock  Duex — Foreign  Trade.  (Per  act  51 
George  III.,  chapter  5.) — All  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Finisterre  and  to  the  westward  of 
the  North  Cape,  and  without  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic 
Sea,  and  including  the  islands  of  Guernsey.  Jersey, 
Aldernej-,  and  Sark,  the  Faro  Isles,  and  Iceland,  18 
cents  per  ton. 

All  ports  within  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic,  including 
the  whole  of  Sweden,  the  White  Sea,  and  all  ports  to 
the  eastward  of  the  North  Cape  ;  all  ports  in  Europe 
to  the  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  without  the  Med- 
iterranean, Newfoundlatid,  Greenland,  Davis's  Straits, 
Canaries,  Western  Islands,  Madeira,  and  Azores,  24 
cents  per  ton. 

All  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America,  the 
West  Indies,  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  to  the 
northward  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  inclusive ;  all  parts  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  islands  to  the  northward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  all  ports  within  tlie 
Mediterranean,  including  the  Adriatic  and  Black  Seas 
and  Archipelago,  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
islands  of  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  3G  cents  per  ton. 

All  ports  in  South  America  to  the  south  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  in  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  36  cents 
per  ton. 

For  more  complete  inform.ition  respecting  the  port 
charges,  etc.,  of  the  various  countries  above  mentioned,  I 
see  articles  under  the  heads  of  those  countries.  I 

Anchorage — ^funicipnl  Cmyoratioit  Grant  hy  Purchase  I 
Ji-om  King  Charles  the  First. — On  classes  one,  two,  and  ' 
three,  24  cents  per  vessel.     Classes  four  to  seven,  30 
cents.     Vessels  wind-bound,  exempt  from  dock-dtics  I 
only.    The  preceding  table  will  bo  better  comprehended 
by  giving  a  pro  /onna  statement  of  port  charges  for  a  , 


vessel  of  500  tons,  entering  at  and  clearing  from  the 
port  of  LiveriK^ol : 

ISWAED. 

Pilotage,  IT  feet,  at  98 £T  138.  Od.  $36  72 

Xiow-boat  hire    In   tho   river  and 

warping  into  (lock 15    0  COO 

Llehts,  0,d.  pcrton 11  W    7  5T  50 

Dock  dues.  Is.  4Jd.  per  ton 84    T    6  165  00 

Discbarglng  cargo,  about 2fJ    0    0  96  00 

Total £75    6».  Id.         »361  22 

Outward. 
Loading  cargo,  supposing  ulilp  to 
cirry  irM)  tons  (from  IM.  to  15. 

per  ton),  say  Is.  per  ton £37  IfW  Od.         $190  00 

Lights,  5,d.  per  ton 1119    7  57  50 

Pifotage,  17feet,  at48.  per  foot. ...        8    8    0  16  82 

Clearance 110  5  04 


Total £53  ISs.  7(L         $2.>S  S6 

Port  oj"  London — Tonnage  Rates.  (Act  4  and  5  WU- 
liam  IV.,  chapter  32.)  First  Class. — For  every  vessel 
trading  coastwise  between  the  port  of  London  and  any 
place  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Orkneys,  .Shet- 
land, or  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  for  ever}' 
voyage  both  in  and  out  of  the  said  port,  one  cent  per 
ton. 

For  everj'  vessel  entering  inward,  or  clearing  out- 
ward, in  the  said  port,  from  or  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
Lapland  (on  this  side  of  the  North  Cape),  or  from 
Ilolstein,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  any  other  port  of 
Germany  bordering  on  or  near  the  Germanic  <Jcean, 
or  from  or  to  Holland,  or  anj-  other  of  the  United 
Provinces,  or  Brabant,  Flanders,  Antwerp,  or  other 
ports  of  the  Netherlands,  or  from  or  to  France  (within 
Ushant),  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  or  the 
Isle  of  Man,  for  every  voyage,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
said  port,  one  cent  per  ton. 

For  every  vessel  entering  inward,  or  clearing  out- 
ward, in  the  said  port,  from  or  to  France  (between 
Ushant  and  Spain),  Portugal,  Spain  (without  the 
Mediterranean),  or  any  of  the  Azores,  Madeira,  or 
Canary  Islands,  or  any  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, or  of  the  British  provinces  or  colonies  in  North 
America,  or  Florida,  there  shall  be  paid  for  everj*  voy- 
age in  and  out  of  the  said  port  one  cent  and  a  half  per 
ton. 

For  every  vessel  entering  inward,  or  clearing  out- 
ward, in  the  said  port,  from  or  to  Greenland,  Gibraltar, 
France,  or  Spain  (within  the  Mediterranean;,  or  anj- 
country,  island,  port,  or  place  within  or  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  Seas,  or  from  the  West 
Indies,  Louisiana,  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa, 
East  Indies,  China,  or  any  other  country,  island,  or 
place  ■ftithin  or  bordering  on  or  near  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
or  from  any  other  country,  island,  or  place  whatsoever, 
to  the  southward  of  25  degrees  of  north  latitude,  for 
every  voyage,  both  in  and  out  of  the  said  port,  one 
cent  and  a  half  per  ton. 

Among  other  exemptions,  this  charge  does  not  apply 
to  vessels  going  in  or  out  of  the  port  of  London  when 
in  ballast. 

Tonnage  Dues  charged  hy  the  London  Dock  Company. 
First  class. — Vessels  from  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
Sark,  or  other  European  ports  outside  the  Baltic,  be- 
tween the  North  Cape  and  Ushant  (Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  EmMen  excepted — see  second  class\  with  liberty 
to  reload  for  any  jwrt,  12  cents. 

Second  class. — Vessels  from  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Embden,  with  liberty  to  reload  for  any  port,  12 
cents. 

TInrd  class. — Vessels  from  any  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  liberty  to  reload  for  any  port,  18  cents. 

Fourth  class. — Vessels  from  all  other  ports  or  places 
whatsoever  (with  tho  exceptions  after  mentioned); 
with  liberty  to  reload  for  any  port,  IS  cents. 

N'essels  loading  for  any  ports  or  places  in  the  third 
or  fourth  classes,  not  having  discharged  their  cargoes 
in  the  docks,  18  cents. 
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Pilotage. 

From  or  to  To  or  from  per  foot. 

HuxL. — The  distance  at  sea  where"!  Hawke   Roads  or 

the  Korth  Ness  of  Dimling-        Grimsby  Koads.  |0  60 
ton  bears  west  south-west  ^  White  Booth  R'ds.    0  84 
to  the  nortliward  of  Kilnsea  1  The  port  of  Kings- 
North  Cliff J      ton-upon-Hull. .     1  80 

The  distance   at    sea    where"^ 
Kilnsea  North   Cliff  bears  |  Hawke   Roada  or 
west  north-Avest     to      the        Grimsby  Roads.    0  36 
northward  of  the  new  sand  j- White  Booth  K'ds.    0  60 
buoy,  or  the  floating  light-    The  port  of  Kings- 
vessel  at  the  entrance  of  the        tou-upon-Hull. .     0  96 
Eiver  number J 

Outward — British  and  privileged  vessels  in  ballast 0  64 

"  "  "  with  cargoes.    0  96 

There  are  other  inconsiderable  charges  levied  at  this  port  for 

buoyage  and  beaconage,  which  are  so  insignificant  in  amount, 

and  are  equally  levied  upon  British  as  upon  foreign  vessels, 

that  they  arc  omitted. 

SCOTLAND. 

PILOT  DUES. 

Glasgow  and  Greenock. — From  any  place  between 
the  Cambray  light  and  the  Clochet  light,  or  from 
anchorage  at  Fandie  Roads,  Roothesay  Bay,  or 
Quarantine  Station,  Holy  Lock  or  Greenock  Roads 
and  moorings,  and  to  the  quay  orberthing,  perton  $0  08 

From  Greenock  to  Port  Glasgo\r,"per  ton 2 

Leitu. — Vessels  7  feet  and  under,  per  foot 20 

"8             "                   "        24 

"9             "                   "        26 

"10             "                  "        23 

"11              "                   "        30 

"12             "                   "        32 

"    13  feet  and  above       "        86 

IRELAND. 

TOWAGE. 

Dublin.— 7^<(7  ^^ea^n^r— There  being  no  fixed  rates, 
the  master  makes  the  best  terms  he  can,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  etc.,  as  follows :  From 
Kingston  Harbor  or  the  Bay  of  Dublin  to  Custom 
House  Quay,  $25  to  $i>0;  from  the  light-house  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  to  quay,  $15  to  $25,  and 
in  proportion  for  shorter  distances. 
pilotage. 
Dublin. — British  and  foreign  privileged  vessels  from 

outside  of  the  banks  over  bcr per  foot  $0  664 

From  inside  banks  over  bar "  44} 

From  bay  over  bar "      .      3ii 

From  Poolbeg  to  basin "  11 

Outward "  44  J 

Vessels  in  balhist,  and  vessels  under  50  tons  register,  are 
exempted.  There  are  other  charges  and  dues  payable  to  the 
corporation  for  preserving  and  improving  the  port;  but  as 
they  are  small  in  amount,  and  equally  applicable  to  British 
vessels,  they  are  omitted. 

PILOT   DUES. 

Cor.K. — From  April  1  to  October  1. — Vessels  under 

SO  tons $2  83 

Vessels  from  80  to  120  tons 3  84 

120  "  160    "   4  80 

"         160  "  220    "    5  28 

The  largest  vessels  may  get  to  Passage ;  vessels  draw- 
ing 11  feet'may  get  up  to  Black  Rock  or  Cork  nt  spring  tides ; 
vessels  drawing  11  to  12  feet  get  into  Cross  Haven,  which  is 
within  the  entrance  of  Cork  Haven. 

Larger  vessels  must  remain  at  Cork  or  Passage  for  pilotage, 
to  which  points  the  same  rates  are  levied  on  American  as  on 
British  vessels. 

PILOT  DUES. 

Foreign  trade.    Coasters. 

Belfast. — From  Belfast  to  Garmoyle  or 
Whitehouse.  Roads,  or  vice  versa. — 

Vessels  under  100  tons $9  60         $7  20 

Vessels  of  1(10  tons  and  under  125 10  80  S  40 

125        "        "         150 12  00  9  60 

150        "        "         200 14  40  12  00 

"        200        "        "  250 10  60  14  40 

"        250        "        "         8i)0 19  20  16  80 

"        300        "        "         3.50 2160  19  20 

"        850        "        "         400 24  00  2160 

"        400        "        "         450 25  20         22  80 

450        "        "         500 2S  80  20  25 

BOO        "        "  550 81  20         26  40 

"        550  tons  and  upward 33  GO         28  80 

quayage. 

On  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  per  ton 10 

Coastwise 6 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  sundry  wharf  and  other 
minor  port  charges,  which  are  equally  levied  on  British  as  on 
foreign  privileged  vessels. 

The  preceding  tables  give  the  principal  charges  on 
British  and  privileged  vessels  entering  at  or  departing 
from  the  ports  designated.   I'or  minor  details,  reference 
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is  made  to  the  consular  returns  from  the  different  ports 
respectively.  The  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain,  dur- 
ing tlie  year  ending  January'  5,  1854,  employed  '6f>,y>()'i 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  7,797,550  tons.  Tiie 
gross  amount  of  custom  duties  received  the  same  3  car 
was  £2'2,410,H0«  (8n2,09G,.>i(»;.  The  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  during  the 
same  period  amounted  in  value  to  £87,357,306  (?!43(i,- 
780,530).  The  official  returns  for  1854  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : 

Imports  to  and  from  Orcat  Britain 

and  Ircliind  in  IHTA £152,591,518=  $762,967,565 

E.\ports  toan'i  froin  Great  Britain 

and  IrclaiKl  in  lS.>t 1 1.5,S33,704=     .')79.16H,.V20 

Imports  to  and  from  tlio  U.  S.  in  ISJM  and  1855. .  $261,468,520 
Exports  Irom  tlie  United  States  of 

forcii,-!!  gooiis $26,158,368 

E.vporls  from  the  Unitcil  States  of 

doinostic  manufacture 30,427,187 

Exports  from  tlic  United  States  of 

olli(,r  produce 162,323,948 

Exports  from  the  United  States  of 

specie  and  bullion 56,247,343 

Total $275,150,846 

The  largest  amounts  of  British  imports  from  foreign 
countries  were  from  the  United  States,  viz.,  £29,795,- 
690  (.■iil48,977,950) ;  from  I'rance,  £10,634,727  C*53,- 
173,635)  ;  from  China,  £9,125,040  (845,625,200);  from 
Russia,  £9,055,503  (.$45,277,515) ;  from  Holland,  £6,- 
733,172  (833,665,860)  ;  and  from  Spain,  £3,594,501 
(817,972,505).  The  largest  amounts  exported  to  for- 
eign countries  were  to  the  United  States,  viz. :  £21,- 
127,631  (8105,038,155).  In  thi.s  amount  are  included 
only  such  articles  as  are  the  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of  colonial  and  foreign  products. 
The  like  exports  to  France  amounted  to  £3,175,290 
(815,876,450)  ;  to  Holland,  £4,573,034  (822,865,170)  ; 
to  Hanse-towns,  £7,413,715  (837,068,575)  ;  to  Brazil, 
£2,891,840  C$14,459,200) ;  to  Victoria,  £5,741,315  (828,- 
706,575)  ;  to  New  South  ^\■ales,  £3,648,072  (818,240,- 
360)  ;  to  South  Australia,  £1,146,113  (85,730,565)  ;  and 
to  the  East  Indies,  £9,127,550  (.845,637,780).  The 
principal  imports  were  grain  and  Hour,  cotton,  wool, 
wood,  tinilier,  deals,  and  staves ;  wine,  butter,  tea,  and 
tallow.  The  principal  exports  were  cotton  goods, 
cotton  3'am,  woolen  goods,  linen,  silk,  woolen  j'am, 
millinery  and  hal)erdashery,  apparel,  hardware  and 
cutlery,  iron,  unwrought  and  wrought,  earthenware 
and  pottery,  coals  and  coke,  and  tin.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  at  ports  in  England  during  the  year 
1853  was :  British,  10, .345,  with  an  aggregate  of 
1,933,741  tons  ;  foreign,  16,509,  with  an  aggregate  of 
2,953,048  tons.  Of  the  above,  there  entered  the  port 
of  London  3033  British,  measuring  an  aggregate  of 
561,342  tons  ;  and  5058  foreign,  with  an  aggregate  of 
910,552  tons.  The  entries  at  Liverpool  were  :  British, 
15^4  vessels,  measuring  488,405  tons ;  and  foreign, 
1G82  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  787,003  tons.  The 
Bumlier  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  entered 
at  ports  in  Scotland  during  the  year  1853  was :  British, 
186;{,  with  an  aggregate  of  402,372  tons ;  foreign, 
2503  vessels,  measuring  in  all  2m;), 752  tons.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  Ireland 
during  the  j'ear  1853  was :  Hritish,  1159,  measuring 
234,892  tons;  and  foreign,  1195,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  237,499  tons.  In  the  ports  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Channel  islands,  there  entered  during  the 
same  year :  in  the  former,  British  vessels,  7  ;  aggre- 
gate tonnage,  992 ;  fcireign,  31  ;  aggregate  tonnage, 
3494 ;  in  the  latter,  British  vessels,  1072.  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  48,141  ;  foreign  vessels,  213,  with 
nn  aggregate  tonnage  of  14,852.  The  total  numljer  of 
steam-vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  1853  was  :  IJritish,  39t>8,  with 
an  aggregate  of  1,171,911  tons;  foreign  vessels.  521, 
with  an  aggregate  of  158.812  tons.  The  number  of 
steam-vessels  that  cleared  from  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1853  was:  Hritish,  3591.  with  an 
aggregate   of   1,067,381   tons ;    foreign   vessels,    507, 


measuring  in  all  158,184  tons.  In  1854,  the  official 
value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  £124,- 
338,478  (8621,692,-390)  ;  and  of  exports  from  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  £29,821,650  r8140,108,280). 

A  new  sj-stem  ha.*  been  introduced  into  Great  Brit- 
ain of  giving  in  the  annual  returns  of  trade,  the  "  real" 
instead  of  the  "  official"  value  of  imports  and  exports. 
The  standard  of  the  latter  having  obtained,  without 
anj'  change  or  alteration,  foe-  a  i>eri<Kl  of  more  than 
200  years,  could  \><:  of  but  little  l>enefit  in  computing 
the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and 
has  been  adhered  to  so  long  solely  for  tlie  purf^>se  of 
supplying  data  for  general  comparison.  The  real 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  above  given  is  thus 
stated:  imports,  £152,.591, 513  (.8762,957,50.5);  exp<jrts, 
£115,K3.3,704  (8579,168,520). 

In  the  preceding  pages,  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
customs  of  a  permanent  character,  which  constitute  the 
commercial  legislation  of  Great  Britain  as  res[>ects  her 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  have  been  suc- 
cinctly stated.  Various  modilications  in  tariff  duties, 
navigation  laws,  etc.,  have  necessarily  resulted  from 
such  changes  in  commercial  legislation  as  are  in- 
variably incident  to  a  state  of  war.  These  have,  in 
substance,  been  noticed  elsewhere,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department.  They  are, 
however,  generally  limited  in  their  duration,  and  are 
designed  either  for  financial  or  protective  purposes 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  difficulties  with 
Ku.ssia.  It  is  not  deemed  necessari',  therefore,  to 
lengthen  this  digest  by  any  detailed  enumeration  of 
such  modifications,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated* that  all  such  temporarj-  modilications,  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  war,  will  ere  long  have 
been  superseded  by  the  permanent  commercial  legisla- 
tion of  the  L^nited  Kingdom. 

In  1787  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain 
22,600,000  pounds  of  cotton,  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing sources : 

British  West  Indies 6,600,000 

French  and  Spanish  Colonies 6.000,0«JO 

Dutch  and  Portuguese  Colonies 4,200,000 

East  India,  procured  from  Ostend 100,000 

Smyrna  and  Turkey 5,700,000 

From  the  United  States 

The  following  taldes  have  been  compiled  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  United  States'  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  are  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  especially  with  reference  to  onr  leading  sta- 
ples, during  a  periotl  of  26  years. 

The  first  table  exhibits  the  quantities  and  value  of 
cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  period  indicated.  Generally  speaking, 
the  imports  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  are  concen- 
trated at  the  port  of  Liverpool.  This  is  shown  by  the 
annexed  table,  exhibiting  the  imports  of  cotton  into 
Great  Britain  in  1852 : 


Into 


Balcj. 


Tom. 


Liverpool 2,205.738 

London 4-8,700 

null  and  Bristol I         27.200 

Scotland 1 'p-1^ 

Total I    2,857,8SS~ 


365.000 

8,000 

5.000 

13.000 

"«>1.000 


The  imports  into  Liverpool  of  raw  cotton  during  a 
period  of  10  years,  ending  with  1852,  were  as  follows : 


Y«ri. 

BiU«. 

Tont. 

Yeu*. 

B«Ies. 

Too*. 

1    JS43 

l..V)7.597 

26<\0U0 

1S43 

1.568.000 

2C2.000 

TU4 

1,4!H>,9S4 

24-i,noo 

1S49 

1,782.700 

2S8,000 

1*45 

1,652,781 

276,0'W 

1S50 

1,.578.100 

S681000 

1*46 

1,1S4,1»4 

1^9,000 

1S51 

1.748.JM6 

291,000 

184T 

1,087,053 

182,000 

1853 

2,2«5,73S 

365,000 

The  countries  from  which  the  cotton  was  imported 
in  1852  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  will 
also  serve  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  Liverpool 

*  This  has  been  realized  sinoe  the  •bove  wwt  written. 
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as  compared  with  other  British  ports,  as  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  cotton  trade : 


BALES  OF  COTTON.                                            | 

Imported  from 

Into       1       Into       1       Into 
Liverpool. 1   London,  j      Hull. 

Into         1      m_,„i 

ScotLind.  1     '^"'"l-     1 

United  States.. 

East  Indies 

Mediterranean. 

Brazil,  etc 

West  Indies. .. 

1,715.113 
149,618 
186,035 
144,097 

10,880 

1,800 
46,200 

"ioo 

600 

11,700 
14,600 

"900 

60,600 
11,000 
3,900 

"260 
75.700 

1,789,213] 
221,418 
189,935 
144,197 

12,580 
2,357,338; 

Total 

2,205,738 

27,200 

Before  giving  the  general  table  of  exports  of  this 
staple  to  Great  Britain,  the  following  summary,  con- 
densed from  a  treatise  on  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States,  etc.,  recentlj-  publised,  will  prove  interesting. 
Previous  to  1791,  Great  Britain  obtained  her  supplies 
of  cotton  from  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
the  countries  around  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    In  178-1,  there  were  71  bags  shipped  from 

General  Sit.mmary  op  the  Total  Import,  Export,  and 

1858,  1852. 


the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  seized,  on 
the  ground  that  America  could  not  produce  so  much. 
See  Cotton. 

In  1853,  Great  Britain  exported  upward  of  147,000,- 
000  pounds  ;  of  this  upward  of  82,000,000  were  derived 
from  the  United  States,  and  over  59,000,000  from 
India. 

The  returns  of  trade  for  1855  show  that  notwith- 
standing the  war,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Great 
Britain  from  1st  January  to  31st  August  was  1,449,980 
bales,  against  1,289,200  for  the  same  period  in  1854, 
giving  the  large  increase  of  160,780  bales.  The  stock 
in  Liverpool  on  31st  August,  1855,  was  269,320  bales 
less  than  on  the  31st  August,  1854. 

From  the  East  Indies,  Great  Britain  imported — 

Pounds. 

In  1S50 123,200,000 

"  1S52 84,022,432 

"  1853 180,431,496 

Stock  op  Cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom,  December  81, 
AND  1851. 


GREAT    BEITAIN. 

LIVKKPOOL. 

Total. 

American. 

Siirat. 

Total. 

American. 

Sura..      j 

Stock,  Dec.  31,1852 

Import  in  1853 

Bales. 

657,520 
2,264,711 

Bales. 

860,770 
1,588,542 

Bales. 

138,210 
485,527 

Bales. 

577,810 

2,028,824 

Bales. 

838,820 
1,461,136 

Balfs. 

79,570 
324,777 

E.\-port  in  1858 

2,922,231 
849,600 

1,894,812 
176,000 

618,737 
151,500 

2,606,684 
259,600 

2,347,034 
597,500 

1,799.956 
172,100 

404.347 
65,500 

Stock,  Dec.  31,  1853 

Showing  tlie  deliveries  for"^ 
home  consumption  from  ! 
the  ports  of  Gt  Britain  f 
to  have  been,  in  1853. . .  J 

Or,  per  week  in  1853 

1852 

1851 

"           "        1850 

'•            "        1849 

2,572,631 

717,580 

1,718,312 
308,870 

467,237 
270,650 

1,627,856 
286,170 

338,847 
176,370 

And  from  Liverpool 

Or,  per  week  in  18.53 

1853 

1851 

1850 

1849 

1,855,051 

1,409,442 

196,587 

1,749,534 

1,-341,686 

162,477 

35,670 
36,770 
31,970 
29,140 
30,520 

27,110 
29,030 
24,460 
20,710 
24,610 

8,780 
3,090 
8,740 
3,410 
2,420 

38,640 
85,100 
30,140 
26,670 
28,340 

25,800 
27.980 
23,330 
19,180 
22,980 

8,120 
2,620 
8,080 
2,490 
1,940 

Table  e.xhibiting  the  Quantities  and  Value  op  Eaw 
Cotton  exported  pro.m  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  fro-m  1830  to  1855,  both 
Years  inclusive. 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

1 

PcUJids. 

Dollars. 

1830 

209,830,421 

20,678.633 

1  1848 

584,845,504 

85,781,117 

18-31 

220,816,846   20,117,355 

1844 

486,729,222 

39,.591,.351 

1832 

229,007,272   22,429,050 

1845 

60.5,144,786 

35,675,859 

1883 

288,241,746  26,254,970 

1846 

346,1,58,067 

27,707,717 

18.34 

284,723,803 

86,007,564 

;  1847 

351,268,799 

35,841,265 

1835 

270,084,400 

45,701,411 

1843 

572,003.127 

41,29.5,258 

1836 

292,51  V07 

48,910,846 

:  1849 

739,344,905 

47,444.899 

1837 

321,579,368 

44,857,118 

18.50 

431,.531,091 

48,884,453 

18-38 

441,S57,943 

45.787,687 

'■  1851 

670,64.5,120 

49,720.854 

1839 

310,7.53,950 

46,074,579 

18.52 

7.52,573,780 

50,666,209 

1840 

494.91  .%090 

41,94.5,854' 

18.58 

768,596,498 

74,523.210 

1841 

348,300,248 

.35,6-34,005 

18.54 

696,247,047 

64,736,401 

1842 

378,647,649i  80,102,417i 

1855 

673,498,259 

57,616,749 

Tobacco  Trade  heticeen  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. — It  is  ascertained,  by  British  statisticians  that 
the  j'early  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  amounts  to  26,000  tons,  aVjout  one  half  of 
which  it  is  supposed  is  smuggled,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive duties  (upward  of  1000  per  cent.)  levied  on  the 
article  under  the  tariff  system  of  that  kingdom.  The 
quantity  of  segars  and  snuff  imported  docs  not  exceed 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  per  annum.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  parliamentary  returns,  shows 
the  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  quantities  entered  at  each  port,  during  the  vear 
1850 : 


Ports. 

Leaf. 

Manufaclr'd 
and  segars. 

Total. 

Tons. 

7,638 
6,870 
485 
414 
200 
140 
8 

Tons. 

482 
146 

"'7 

"55 
4 

Tons. 

8,120 

7,016 

435 

421 

200 

195 

7 

Bristol 

Glasgow 

Leith 

Total 

15,700 

C94         iRSad 

' 

The  following  return,  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1853,  shows 


the  annual    consumption  of   tobacco   in  the    United 
Kingdom,  and  duty  levied  on  the  same  : 


London 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Glasgow 

Dublin 

Belfast 

Newcastle.  . . . 

Cork 

Limeiick 

Leith 

Preston 

Chester 

Shields 

Waterford 

Londonderry. . 
Southampton. . 
Other  places,  less 
than  100  tons  each 
Total.. ' 


Leaf. 


Ton 

4,762 
2,755 
780 
681 
604 
377* 
341 
270 
258 
288 
179 
158 
147 
182 
116 
8 

\  904 


Manufac- 
tured and 
seears. 


Tons. 
69 


Total. 


Tons. 

4.831 
2,763 
780 
632 
607 
877 
341 
270 
258 
289 
179 
158 
147 
1.32 
116 
13 

907 


90      1 12,7.50 


Duty. 


Poimdn. 

1,7.52,988 

980,632 

275,485 

223,761 

215,567 

133,111 

120,444 

95,362 

91,004 

84.514 

6.3,312 

55,908 

52,025 

46,670 

40,992 

8,195 


Dollars. 

8,764,940 

4,903,160 

1,877.425 

1,118,805 

1,077,8.35 

66.5,555 

602,220 

476,810 

455,020! 

422,570; 

816,560j 

279,.540 

260,125 

233.350 

204,960' 

40,975-, 


320,771   1,603,85a 


4,560,741  22.803.705 


The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  exports  of  tobac- 
co from  Great  Britain  for  1852,  will  show  the  quanti- 
ties and  destination  of  that  article  supplied  by  England 
to  foreign  countries,  relatively  to  the  quantities  im- 
ported. Total  quantity  imported,  15,700  tons,  or  35,- 
168,000  pounds. 

Total  Quantity  Exported. 

Ilhds. 

W.  coa.st  of  Africa.  1,725  I 


Ilhds. 
20 
IT 
15 


Christiana 

Drontheiin. .. 

Senegal 

Guernsey 14 

Liberia 10 

Isle  of  Man 54 

Sundry  places 22 


Holbnd 227 

Malta 134 

San  Sebastian 110 

Alex.indria 53 

Bahia 51 

Antwerp 44 

liio  do  Janeiro 89 

Gibraltar .36               Total 2,602 

Draaman 81 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  in  1852  there  were 
exported  from  Great  Britain  about  2,602,000  llis.  (al- 
lowing 1000  lbs.  to  the  hhd.)  out  of  the  .35,168,000  lbs. 
imported,  showing  the  amount  retained  for  consump- 
tion to  be  32,566,000- lbs. 


GRE 


875 


GRE 


Table  ExiuiimNfJ  the  Qitantities  ajjd  Value  of  Floce,  Beef,  Tallow,  niDE.s,  a.vd  Naval  Stoees  expoeted  kbom 
THE  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  fkom  1830  to  16.55,  both  Yeabs  inclusive. 


Ycnr.. 

1         Flour. 

1         Valu«. 

Beof. 

Tallow. 

1         >Ii<let. 

Value. 

Tar,  piu-h,  rofcin 
and  turp^ntiotf. 

Value. 

I'.^JlKr,. 

BarrnN. 

Dollar.. 

UarreU. 

Pounda. 

Mumlwr. 

Dollart. 

BarrcU. 

1880 

826, 1^2 

],.544,194 

200 

6,7.37 

28,627 

140,408 

128,125 

251,720 

1881 

879,480 

4,981,951 

26 

864 

288,153 

40,766 

1.59,190 

815,964 

1882 

95,958 

479,821 

117 

18,420 

65,030 

172.062 

4';0.054 

1883 

'         22,207 

121,109 

608 

83,000 

151,438 

171,388 

403.250 

1834 

19,687 

96,8;{4 

86,153 

82.064 

132,03« 

181,921 

4M.659 

183;; 

5,876 

25,841 

24 

12,721 

56,8.56 

151,407 

439,811 

1836.... 

161 

1,134 

'.'.'.'. 

17,975 
59,743 

90,5155 
189,M2 

197.824 
21>».180 

761,288 
733,881 

1837 

IS.'iS 

8,295 

167,585 

62,510 
1,826,627 

2.5,0.59 
.5,616 

78,444 
18,696 

219,794 
176,721 

579,076 
506,215 

1889 

1840 

620,919 
208,984 
208.024 

1,887,348 
1,008,405 
1,242,787 

8,6io 
2,001 

29,580 

2.5,222 

1,710,820 

8,817 
4,238 
6,731 

17.924 

63.507 

168,.597 

191.448 
201.769 
218,553 

470,450 
482,870 
675,574 

1841 

1842 

1848 

19,426 

84,815 

0,886 

3,0.V1,0I4 

8,682 

881,709 

14.5,006 

87I,.52« 

1844 

167,296 

745,480 

48,717 

4,e57,2(M) 

8;?.  107 

777.906 

270.317 

W8,124 

1845 

.35,:!.55 

1.52,.8S2 

41,1'»8 

5,289.440 

41,179 

8.54.254 

2'?^».263 

6s9,8«4 

184C 

1,01.5,244 

2,467,070 

95S.744 

958.815 

.869,777 

1,004,788 

.5,180,677 
1.5,104,.574 
6,119,870 
5,077.220 
l,779,:i52 
4,573,009 

80,820 
06,473 
47.061 
72,8.50 
00..520 
.54,7.50 

6,12.5.402 
5,024,1.56 
8,399,409 
5,598,227 
2,2.54,018 
4,1'J.5,>(06 

67,058 
24,481 
7,008 
1,032 
351 

1,854,841 

1,209,975 

8f)6,204 

l,3;j<i.6s7 

828,7^0 
89.5,78;J 

80.5.2.54 
24.5.779 
282,026 
817.417 
86«;,980 
28.5,7*5 

9.58,275 
6:<->,810 
.586.739 
724,630 
911,281 
761,403 

1847 

1848 

1849 

18.50 

1851 

1852 

l,.5.'il,994 

6,808,878 

6,795.818 

1.3,71.5,111 

S1.S28 

2,42l,4;«) 

704,  S48 

345,417 

945,224 

1858 

l,878,0t)5 

80,570 

1,481,876 

1,848,565 

841  ..51 8 

1.099..582 

18.54 

2,020,121 

78.587 

6,890,283 

888 

1,644,425 

461,.5'28 

1,56.5,633 

1855 

189,712 

1,583,039 

8.7S7* 

7,612,622 

19,-307 

2,900,907 

421,118 

l,lS;i,866 

*  Also,  in  1855,  67,149  tierces. 

A  View  op  the  Trade  between  Great  Bkitain  and  that  Portion  of  her  North  American  Coixjxies  jtow  in- 
cluded IN  the  United  8tatf.s,  from  1697  to  1774;  and  between  Great  Beitai.v  and  tub  United  States, 
FRo.M  1775  TO  1820 — COMPILED  FROM  BRITISH  AUTHORITIES.    [W.  Signifies  tcor ,'  P.peace.'i 


Yean. 

luiporU  from 

the  United 

Slates. 

Kxports  to  the 
United  States. 

Years. 

luinorU   from 

the  United 

Stat..'.. 

Kxports  to  the 
United  States. 

YeoM. 

lulportJ   from 

the  United 

Slates. 

EzporU  to  the 
United  Slates. 

W.  1697.... 

$1,408,720 

$707,755 

w. 

17-39.... 

$;3,757,890 

$3.479.:J45 

W.  1780.... 

98,815 

4,145,350 

P.     1698.... 

1,180,275 

2,290.485 

w. 

1740.... 

3..592,0S0 

4.066.910 

"W*.  1781.... 

499.-395 

4,-273.505 

P.     1699.... 

1,276,985 

2,019.595 

w. 

1741.... 

4,561.015 

4,427,460 

W.  1782.... 

188.200 

1,-^3-3.650 

P.     1700.... 

1,975,105 

1,721,705 

w. 

1742.... 

.3,296,140 

4.000,205 

W.  17n3.... 

851,-205 

6,01.5,600 

P.     1701.... 

1,.54.5.075 

1,719,185 

w. 

1743.... 

3.404,0-3-5 

4.146.0-J5 

p.    1784.... 

3,746,645 

18,-397.-360 

W.  1702.... 

1,678,940 

984.0.50 

w. 

1744.... 

3.837,0-2i> 

3.204.410 

P.    1785.... 

4.467,980 

11.-541,115 

W.  1708.... 

1,021,4.80 

1,481,0.50 

w. 

1745.... 

2.77-2.1-Vi 

2.670.265 

P.     1786.... 

4,215.595 

S.017.:3.30 

W.  1704.... 

1.609,870 

880,445     1 

vv. 

1746.... 

2.797,-505 

3,774.8:% 

P.    1787.... 

4.468,190 

10,O7n,.56O 

W.  1705.... 

7.54.S20 

1,458,615 

w. 

1T47.... 

2,808.570 

3,6,3:}.360 

P.     17S8.    .. 

5.118,945 

9,430,710 

W.  1700.... 

985.875 

808,4.55     1 

w. 

1T4S.... 

-3.58:j,130 

4,1.50,870 

P-    1789.... 

5,250,995 

12.626,-500 

W.  1707.... 

1.4-2.3.995 

2,066.285 

p. 

1749.... 

3,817,020 

6,1.52.930 

P-     1790.... 

5.9.55,360 

17.1-58.890 

W.  1708.... 

1,4«,175 

l,200.i»25 

-p. 

17.50.... 

4,073,815 

6..5fl.5.420 

P-     1791 .... 

.5.971.160 

21,127,285 

W.  1709.... 

1,022,680 

1.847,985 

1*. 

17.51... 

4,178,-260 

6,16.5.840 

P-    1792.... 

5.19-3,-5.35 

21.857.090 

W.  1710.... 

1,249,080 

1.4ti8,300 

i'. 

17.52.... 

5,020,915 

5,740,:M5     : 

W.  1798... 

4.970,200 

17,-573,405 

W.  1711.... 

1,6-28,490 

1,48M85 

p. 

1753.... 

4,868,700 

7,264.730     1 

W.  1794.... 

.3.128.665 

19,299.:3.55 

W.  1712.... 

1,8-29,S&) 

1,548,455 

p. 

17.54.... 

5.088.810 

5,881,400     ! 

W.  1795.... 

6,760.680 

26,270..590 

P.     1713.... 

1,.516,110 

1,42-2,785 

p. 

17.55.... 

4,697.770 

5,.5M.990     1 

W.  1796.... 

10,404,8.50 

80.270.160 

P.    1714.... 

1,978,875 

1,667,2-20 

w. 

1756.... 

8,296,785 

6.760.890     : 

W.  1797.... 

5,8n..560 

25.28:3.995 

P.    1715.... 

1,486,2.35 

2,256,840 

w. 

17.57.... 

3.058,420 

8,141,750     I 

W.  1798.... 

8.91:3.600 

•27.901.845 

P.    1716.... 

2,121,945 

2,010.225 

w. 

17.58.... 

8,-35-3.600 

8,56:?,  445 

W.  1799.... 

9.094.705 

35.28-2.790 

P.    1717.... 

2,130.4.50 

2.698.3*5 

w. 

17.59.... 

8,199..>45 

11,7-27,270 

\V.   1800.... 

11,789.615 

-39.427.970 

W.  1718.... 

2.287,8.55 

2.126,675 

w. 

1700.... 

4,1-59,725 

1.3..564,785 

"W.  1->01.... 

18,5:32..590 

:37..587.6.50 

W.  1719.... 

2,315,275 

1,96-5,010 

w. 

1761.... 

4,47-5.155 

8.609.485 

p.    1802.... 

9,617.5-20 

26.647,450 

W.  17-20.... 

2,-340.940 

l,-59\.5-25 

w. 

1762.... 

4,588.070 

6.9-3.5,080 

W.  1808 

9,570.490 

26.-364,055 

W.  1721.... 

2.460,.855 

1,0.59,-525 

p. 

17(W.... 

.5.785.645 

8,29>.740 

W.  1804.... 

8,257.8:35 

81.99-2.130 

P.    1722.... 

2,188,480 

2,12.3.6-25 

p. 

1764.... 

5.682.-2,55 

11.86-5.6-25 

W.  1805.... 

8.8S-2.7S0 

3.5.7:38.  •-25 

P.    17-23.... 

■2,308,810 

2,057,905 

p. 

1765.... 

.5.801.495 

9,s02,.565 

W.  1806.... 

9.999.420 

43.065.610 

P.    17-24.... 

2,313,405 

2,307,980 

p. 

1700.... 

5.238.045 

9.2IN915 

W.  1807... 

14.-237.010 

89.6o5.600 

P.     1725.... 

2.078.250 

2,748.465 

p. 

1707 

5,670,390 

9.728.990 

W.   1808.... 

4.181,710 

19.960,295 

P.    17-26.... 

2,681.5-25 

2,76!i..500 

p. 

1708.... 

6,8(-4,205 

10.990,090 

"W.  1809.... 

11.026,655 

25.93^.065 

P.     1727.... 

3,186,025 

2.514,0-35 

p. 

1709.... 

5,862,  v20 

6.864.985 

W.  1810.... 

13.072.0-25 

39.006.-^ 

P.    17-28.... 

8,026,025 

2.5S9.815 

I'. 

1770...'. 

.5,477.4-25 

9.774.375 

W.  1811.... 

11.547.075 

7.1-59.145 

P.     17-29.... 

2,620.420 

2.144,7'.I5 

p. 

1771.... 

6,74-2.100 

21,0117.875 

W.  1812 

6,470,760 

20.677.960 

P.     1780.... 

2,802.9.30 

2.l')87.805 

p. 

1772.... 

6.820.585 

1.5,450.900 

W.  1818... 

Records  destr 

oved  bv  tiT. 

P.     17.81.... 

3,-254,315 

2,6s4,845     i 

p. 

1773.... 

6,Ml,tK)5 

9,937,295 

W.  1814.... 

n3.106 

-36,515 

P.     1732.... 

2,-595,180 

2,050,270     j 

p. 

1774.... 

6.902,1-25 

12,99-5,3^0 

W.  1815.... 

11.851.410 

59.682,-505 

P.    1783.... 

3,348.175 

2,744,460 

W- 

1775.... 

9.767.005 

98.5.,5O0 

P     1->16.... 

11.9-31.1-20 

S's.999,5-35 

P.    17.84.... 

8,056,7-50 

2,781,875     ! 

W- 

1770.... 

528,215 

28-2,150     , 

P.    1817.... 

1.5.285,000 

31.885.140 

P.    1785.... 
I».     17.86.... 

8,201,6-35 

3,.34;^.820     1 

w. 

1777.... 

68.ii.")0 

298.965 

P.    1818.... 

17.184,160 

41.917,180 

8,499,880 

2.794,210 

w. 

1778.... 

89,970 

1^7,820 

P.    1S19.... 

18,440.-880 

21.5<>8.475 

P.     17.37.... 

8.876.9 1 5 

3.41'2.1.sO 

w. 

1779..-. 

117,935 

1,753,500 

P.    1820.... 

18,856,710 

19,601,810 

P.     173S.... 

.3.101.200 

S.750,a5O 

1 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Oo-m-Merce  op  the  Unjtkd  States  with  Great  Beitaix,  ExniBirrNG  the  Valctj  op 
Exports  to  and  Imports  from  each  Country,  and  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  Fobeicn  Vessels  abutixs 
from  and  departino  to  each  country,  during  the  years  designated. 


1                                           ai.M.MERCE. 

NAVI.;^•■■•v                                      1 

YUj^R,                      1                                  V»LU«  OF   EXPORTS 

VALUK  or 
iMPoxn. 

AMKKirix  Tomxat. 

1 

1       DouH-slic       1        Korelpt 
1        produce.        1        produce. 

Total. 

Entered  the 
United  Suies. 

Cleared  from 
lb«  U.  Slates. 

I   from" 
-  .  State*. 

1845 <  $44,-2-84.279 

1846 1    44,821,868 

1847 1    S6,-200.9:35 

1848 1    67.70-2.741 

1849 1     70,648.'294 

1850 1    68,7:3-3,7:30 

18.51 1  109..%3I.612 

18.52 '  110.80:?.a55 

18.53 1  117,878,996 

1854 i  189.215,887 

1855 '  132,99-2,351 

$4,8-22,180 
1,898,603 
1.028.4-22 
a964.012 
1,961.876 
4,4S0.tU;3 
8,414,40:3 
4,700,920 
.3,4-.>8,275 
.5.840.4.52 
6,600,518 

|49,(X56.459 
46.21.5.471 
87,29.5..357 
76.726,7.^3 
78,.590,170 
7:3.17.3,873 
117,946,015 
11.V569.975 
121,80-2,271 
145.aV5.8.39 
139,.592,S69 

$45..V)0,908 

43,957,740 

67,-597,628 

61.845.119 

61,1.54,.58S 

7.5,1.59,4-24 

9;?,847,886 

90,6-28,389 

180.267,840 

146,4V8„537 

106,M8,1S0 

390.060 
88.3,827 
487,278 
460.803 
600,769 
518.766 
&1.3,-299 
776,971 
85.\081 
860.996 
90.5,708 

890,990 
391.120 
607,518 
&K1.53 
6.50,951 
465.;3.55 
64-2,216 
651.460 
69.Mi>8 
89(\li« 
S6.3.(^ 

242.761 
226.652 
444,*90 
87.5.285 
5\5.639 
5,54,063 
N31.847 
.VS4.164 
N58.967 
&9iO.'4 
376.0l>5 

820.T18 
191.M1 
417^1 
810.065 
421.006 
809.8M 
80S.88S 
427,765 
476.748 
475,681 
29-2,610 
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Table  ExniBinNG  Tire  Quantities  and  Valce  of  Tobacco  (raw),  Indian  Corn,  Pork,  Bacon  and  Lard  exported 
FROM  THE  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  1330  to  1S55,  both  Years  inclusive. 


Qu 


Quantity 


Valu 


Quanlity 


18S0. 

18-31. 

1832. 

1833 

1S34. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

miS. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1.84". 

1848. 

1849. 

ISoJ. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 


20,291 
26,785 
36.393 
23,884 
30,653 
27.58:} 
38.855 
21,733 
25,733 
30,330 
27.136 
43,131 
36,999 
21,050 
39.1.32 
26.169 
27.94:? 
29,745 
23.801 
21,857 
30,926 
2-3,698 
17.696 
32,2:?6 
17,664 
24,203 


L>.,llars. 

1,58:5,971 
l,S82,:i36 
2.-345,450 
2,259,197 
2,937,020 
3,400.639 
4,59.3,442 
1,879,863 
2,857,203 
5,404.967 
3,227,830 
5,114,836 
8.212,207 
1,262,616 
2,900,126 
l,9a5,037 
2,423,223 
2,58-3,775 
2,260,937 
1,771,123 
3,025,585 
3.458,885 
2,512,225 
3,438,423 
2,146,942 
3,507,760 


Bushils. 

51,416 

190,938 

822 

.3,240 

"353 

"12 

135 

519 

104.841 

12,548 

12:3,665 

8i9',673 

1-35,688 

1,192.680 

1.5,526.525 
5.062,220 

12.396,242 
5,947,206 
2,760,329 
1,894,700 
1.65-3.840 
5,96-5,8.50 
5,9-35,284 


Dollar,. 

29,425 

1.3:3,447 

180 

2,174 

"230 

"is 

110 
467 

61,569 
7,1:36 

75,901 

43,893 

67,882- 

797,176 

1.3,761,310 

3,367,418 

7  496,676 

3,504,806 

1,454,879 

1,110,622 

98:3,690 

4.879,187 

5,492,420 


Barres. 

2,200 
130 

2,705 
921 

"i2 


10 

4,769 

6,900 

3,230 

10.280 

14,140 

1-3.001 

73.940 

67,760 

lll.;385 

44,631 

9,258 

1,6:32 

17,156 

4-3,664 

54,663* 


Quantity^ 
Pounds. 

1,646 

2,865 

602 

7,430 

4,994 

1,815 

11,461 

400 

667 

150 

1,001 

26,394 

100,274 

656,328 

350.189 

96,907 

530,026 

14,-367, 105 

29.218,462 

5:3,150,465 

37,377,769 

14,729,169 

3,207,993 

13,297,379 

38,890,737 

30.240,161 


Valu 


444,-305 

3,430,7-32 

4  56:»,484 

8,976.805 

5,687,675 

8,211,389 

17,798,770 

27.78-3,841 

21,388,265 

31,692,.591 

6,62-3,783 

8,976,124 

9,725,186 

26,715.141 

15,:349,922 


Dollars. 

20,8-32 

1,8:53 

29,:j78 

10,997 

493 

345 

1,293 

40 

88 

241 

115 

80,379 

237,028 

305,293 

643,705 

497,066 

768.226 

3,471,597 

5,28:3,259 

6,4^2,194 

4,831.9:39 

1.-587,851 

1,075,299 

2,2:39.094 

6.193,894 

5,915,120 


*  5,679  tierces  were 

Table  exhibiting  the  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from 
the  Unitf.d  Kingdom  of  Great  Bkitain  and  Ire- 
land, FP.OM  1801  TO  18.53.  inclusive,  designed  to  show 
the  general  Foreign  Trade  of  that  Kingdom  dur- 
ing THE  Period  designated. 


Value    of   im-!  [I  Value  of  im- 

Years.  porta  ioto  the|Total  exports-]  [Years,  ports  into  the  Total  exportE. 
United  Kingd.j  lUnitedKingd. 


D.ll.-.rs.       I 

1801  158,931,-300 

1802  149.131.050 

1803  1-3-3,11:3,480 

1804  1:39.097,760, 

1805  142,8O6,350i 

1806  134.498.290 
18071  l:3-'3,672,125 
1808  1-3-3,977,700 
I5O9  158.7-52,785' 
1^10  19-5,,5o8.060 

I  1811 1  1:32.550.930 

1812  1-30,817,155, 

1813  Rec.rd-  d^-tr', 

ISI4'  168,776.-32o 

1815!  164.936,980 

1810  1-37.1.58.020 

1817,  1.54.171,495 

181S  18^4,425,910 

1819]  15:3.884,0.50 

1820|  162,19:3.250 

1821!  1.53.96:3.800 

1S22  152.6.5.5.705 

1823  178,992.16.5 

1824;  177,-341,395 

1825;  221,041,015 

1826;  189,069,450 

1827  224,-540.865 


Dol'arf. 
176,22-3.250 
191.549,900 
142,.500,850 
158,130.250 
155,100,305 
167,897,170 
15.5.077,630 
151,939,950 
2:31,31-3.160 
217,096,680 
133,995.600 
195,207,815 

ived   bv  firp. 

■267,865,8.55 
29:3,122,7.50 
245.589.250 
251.520,,5-55 
267,801,690 
217.394,900 
244,757.685 
257,307,165 
267,-350,495 
262,1.52,560 
294.676,260 
281,600,910 
2,5.5,210,115 
1-30.26:3,775 


1828 
1829 
18-30 
1831 
1832 
18-33 
18-34 
18-35 
18:36 
1837 
1838 
ia39 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
ltv48 
1849 
18-50 
1851 
18-52 
1853, 


Dollar, 

225.837,215 
219,976,4-30 
231.502,365 
248,639,140 
223,052.730 
229,722,130 
246,82-3,665 
245,146,670 
236.480,225: 
278,811,425 
306,490.065 
310.240,605 
337,463,-550 
322,221,840 
826,266,430 
-351,074,560 
377,246.870 
426.487,540 
379.070,110 
454,609,330 
467,7-35,670 
529,373,035 
502,302,165 
.553,39.5,625 
546,727,045 
615,496,565 


Dollars. 

-3-3-3,67:3,175 
8-34,190,6:35 
348,.50.3,740, 
357,162,4o0l 
330,-350,7401 
899,105,550 
426,991,340 
455,788,915 
483,059,280 
423.897,8901 
525,827,395: 
510,953,280; 
582,405,0751 
584,514,4351 
569,209,0101 
659,164,7.35| 
729,73:3,2701 
754,389,510' 
72-3,045,230' 
730,860,040 
754,980,200 
950,506,970 
98-5,548,380 
1,071,924.565 
1,097,728,495 
1,110,361,120 


Table  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Coin  and  Bullion  exported  from  the  United  .States 
TO  Great  Britain,  from  1830  to  1855,  both  Years 
inclusive. 


Years.  Value. 

1880 120.1.54 

1831 62.5,718 

1832 876,481 

18-33 

18:34 

18-35 1,000 

1886 10,000 

1*37 629.180 

18-33 ,. 

1839 846,790 

1840 1,905,9.57 

1341 1,226,719 

1842 699,491 


Value, 


198,112 
2,312 


Yen-s, 

1843 

1844.....". 

1845 

1316 

1S47 

1848 1,08.5,047 

1849 225,565 

1850, 368,657 

1851 11,.572,608 

135a 32,127,:379 

18.53 18,006,-581 

1854 26,86.5,-399 

1855 46,-300,7:33 


Laws  and  Regulations  Jielatine  to  Passengers'  Baggage 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  Explained  and  Com- 
pared.— The  laws  and  Treasury  orders  regnlating  the 
admission  of  baggage,  personal  effects,  etc.,  into  the 
ports  ef  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States, 
re.spectivelj',  are  based  upon  princijiles  so  totally  dis- 
similar, that  a  comparative  view  of  both  can  onlj'  be 
presented  by  exhibiting  a  synopsis  of  each.     The  pol- 


also  exported  in  13.55. 
icy  of  Great  Britain  would  seem  to  be  to  restrict  the 
privilege  of  free  entry  to  such  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel as  have  been  worn,  and  not  made  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  introduced  into  the  countrj-,  free  of 
dutj' ;  while  the  regulations  in  force  at  the  different 
ports  of  the  United  States  exhibit  a  spirit  of  the  ut- 
most liberality  in  that  regard,  enabling  passengers, 
whose  "  baggage  and  personal  effects"  have  been  hon- 
esth'  made  up,  and  faithfully  manifested,  to  proceed  to 
their  destination,  without  delay  or  cost,  or  being  sub- 
jected to  the  many  thousand  vexatious  annoyances 
which  a  less  liberal  policj',  in  regard  to  "  passengers' 
baggage,  personal  effects,"  etc.,  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce. The  American  policy  on  this  subject  is,  bes.ides, 
highly  beneficent  to  the  large  classes  of  emigrants 
who  seek  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  literally  carrj'ing 
with  them  their  "  bed  and  baggage,"  their  weaving- 
looms,  spinning-wheels,  and  other  articles  and  imple- 
ments of  handicraft,  all  of  which  are  admitted,  under 
the  tariff  act  of  1846,  free  of  dutj'. 

In  the  United  States,  the  admission  of  personal  bag- 
gage, etc.,  is  regulated  by  schedule  one,  Tariff  Act  of 
1846,  and  of  various  decisions  of  the  Treasury-  Depart- 
ment subseqeuntly  issued.  The  several  provisions  of 
the  above-named  schedule,  and  of  the  Treasury  decis- 
ions, may  be  classified  as  follows :  1.  Household  ef- 
fects, old  and  in  use,  of  persons  or  families  arriving 
from  foreign  countries,  if  used  abroad  by  them,  and 
not  intended  for  any  other  per.son  or  persons,  or  for 
sale,  free.  2.  Wearing  apparel,  in  actual  use,  and 
other  personal  effects,  not  merchandise  ;  professional 
books,  implements,  instruments  and  tools  of  trade,  oc- 
cupation, or  emjiloyment  of  persons  arriving  in  the 
United  States  (provided  that  this  exemption  shall  not 
extend  to  or  include  machinerj-  or  other  articles  im- 
ported for  use  in  anj'  manufacturing  establishment,  or 
for  sale),  free.  3.  Personal  and  household  effects  (not 
merchandise)  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying 
abroad,  free.  The  exemption  from  duty  contemplated 
by  law  in  the  fir*t  clause,  afjove  cited,  must  be  con- 
fined to  such  articles  as  are  generally  used  in  house- 
keeping, and  whicii  had  actually  been  in  use  liy  the  indi- 
vidual or  family  while  living  al)road,  and  not  imported 
for  sale,  barter,  or  trafhc.  The  exemption  from  duty 
of  wearing  apparel,  and  other  personal  effects,  provided 
for  in  the  second  clause  quoted,  must  be  confined  to 
such  articles  as  are  generally  used  on  or  about  the 
person,  and  not  considered  as  merchandise  ;  the  arti- 
cles admitted  under  this  clause  to  be  limited  to  an  ex- 
tent not  exceeding  in  number,  quantity,  or  value  what 
is  usual  for  a  traveler,  or  other  person,  to  wear,  keep, 
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or  carry  with  him  for  his  own  use.  The  professional 
books,  implements,  instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  oc- 
cupation, or  emjjloyment,  enumerated  in  the  same 
clause,  are  limited  in  number,  quality,  and  value  to 
what  the  collector  may  consider  reasonable  and  proper 
for  the  person  to  wliom  tiicy  belonf^,  in  his  profession, 
occupation,  trade,  or  employment ;  Init  the  term  "  im- 
plements and  tools  of  trade,"  under  no  circumstance 
to  he  considered  as  comprehending  any  machine  or  ar- 
ticle to  be  worked  Ijy  other  than  manual  power. 

lierjulations  as  to  Pussenr/ers'  liai/ffafip,  Pergonal  Ef- 
fects, etc.,  in  dreat  Jiriluin. — Hours  of  attendance  at 
the  different  liaggage  warehouses  as  follows  :  l''rom  1st 
Marcii  to  .'51st  (jctol)er,  from  H  o'clock  A.  M.,  until  7 
o'clock  1".  M.  ;  and  from  1st  November  to  28th  Febru- 
ary, from  9  A.  jr.  until  5  i'.  m. 

After  all  baj^jjage  sliall  have  been  landed,  those  pas- 
sengers having  only  single  packages  will  be  entitled  to 
have  them  first  examined ;  the  remaining  passengers 
will  then  lie  called  into  tiie  examination-room  in 
rotation,  according  to  the  list  furnisiied  bj'  tiie  captain 
[passengers  themselves  must  see  that  their  names  are 
properly  inserted  in  the  captain's  list].  All  wearing 
apparel,  after  examination,  will  be  innnediatel)'  deliv- 
ered, provided  it  ajipears  tiiat  tlie  ajjparel  has  been 
worn,  and  not  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  intro- 
duced into  tlie  United  Kingdom  without  payment  of 
duty.  All  dutiable  articles  forming  a  part  of  passen- 
gers' baggage  will  be  delivered  immediately  after  ex- 
amination, on  the  amount  of  duties  due  thereon  being 
deposited  with  such  accredited  person  as  may  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  the  same,  and  also  a  small  sum  for 
passing  tlie  entry.  All  merchandise  brought  with 
baggage  is  liable  to  seizure.  Such  goods  must  be  reg- 
ularlj-  reported  and  entered,  and  tlie  regulations  of  the 
law  strictly  complied  with.  If  any  passenger  shall, 
upon  being  questioned  by  tlie  proper  officer  of  customs, 
deny  that  he  or  she  has  any  goods  lialile  to  duty  in  liis 
or  her  possession,  and  such  goods  be  sul)sequently  dis- 
covered, they  will  be  liable  to  seizure,  and  the  passen- 
ger to  a  penalty  of  treble  the  value  thereof. 

Foreign  newspapers  found  in  the  baggage  of  passen- 
gers, if  bound,  are  to  be  charged  with  duty  as  "goods 
manufactured,"  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  if  unbound, 
they  are  duty  free.  Fowling-pieces,  the  jiropcrty  of 
parties  returning  to  England,  may  he  delivered  free, 
upon  declaration  that  they  are  of  IJritisli  manufacture. 
A  pair  of  jiistols,  a  single  rifle,  or  a  single  fowling- 
piece,  brought  by  a  passenger  witli  liis  baggage,  may 
be  delivered  duty  free,  upon  a  declaration  that  the 
same  is  for  i)rivate  use  only. 

Duty  is  not  to  be  charged  on  any  quantity  less  than 
a  pint  of  onlinarj'  drinkable  spirits,  of  whatever 
strength  ;  or  half  a  pint  of  eau  de  t'ologne,  or  other 
cordial  water,  or  any  medicated  or  perfumed  spirits  or 
liqueurs,  imported  for  private  use.  Passengers  who 
are  not  freijiient  visitors,  may  include  with  their  bag- 
gage, entitled  to  free  entry,  an  amount  of  segars  or 
manufactured  tobacco  under  the  weight  of  half  a 
pound.  On  half  a  pound  and  upward  the  duty  on 
the  whole  weight  is  to  be  charged.  Passengers,  how- 
ever, from  the  West  Indies  or  otlier  long  voyages  may 
enter  any  (juantity  of  segars  or  manufactured  tobacco 
not  exceeding  seven  pounds'  weigiit.  Books  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  though  for  private  use,  are  dutiable. 
All  packages  of  baggage  landed  liy  '•  sufl'erance," 
when  not  cleared  from  tlie  examining  floor  of  the  sta- 
tion, at  which  they  may  have  been  landed,  within  six 
working  days,  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  queen's 
warehouse  for  security  of  duties.  Passengers  who 
may  be  unwilling  or  unalde  to  clear  such  articles  of 
baggage  as  may  be  liable  to  duty,  can  either  abandon 
the  same,  or  they  may  be  left  in  the  queen's  ware- 
house for  six  months,  in  order  to  give  their  proprietors 
an  opportunit}'  of  taking  them  back  without  payment 
of  duty. — Bekdkli/s  Jiritish  Tariff,  185^1-"5,  pp.  %i 
to  87. ' 


Regulations  relative  to  the  Entry  of  Vessels  into  the 
Pi»-li  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  etrm- 
pared. — Vessels  entering  any  ports  in  Great  Britain 
are  subject  to  the  following  regulations,  viz. :  So  soon 
as  a  vessel  has  reported,  the  importers,  agents,  or  con- 
signees of  the  cargo,  having  l>een  advised  by  receipt 
of  bills  of  lading,  or  other  intimation,  may  each  enter 
their  several  goods.  A  latitude  of  14  days  is  allowed 
bj-  law  for  this  purpo.-.e  ;  but,  in  order  to  clear  vessels 
more  speedily,  sight  entries  are  [>ermitted  to  the  master 
or  owner  of  any  ship  lying  alongside  the  legal  quays, 
or  sufferance  wharves,  south  of  the  Thames  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  eastward  to  Dockhead,  under  such  general 
description  as  is  contained  in  the  report,  for  any  goods 
that  shall  not  have  been  entered  by  the  owners  thereof 
within  48  hours  from  the  day  of  report,  upon  condition 
that  perfect  entni'  be  made  by  the  proprietor  within 
one  month  from  the  date  of  landing.  Goods  so  cir- 
cumstanced are  only  liable  to  seizure  for  inaccuracj-  of 
entry  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  or  after  the  proprie- 
tor's perfect  entry  has  been  passed.  If  perfect  entrj-  be 
not  made  at  the  end  of  a  month,  or  a  deliver)-  order 
obtained,  the  goods  may  then  lie  sent  to  the  queen's 
wareliouse,  and  dealt  with  as  if  landed  by  "  bill  of 
sight."— B.  M.,  1st  June,  18.^0. 

The  master  of  every  merchant-vessel,  within  24 
hours  of  entering  the  port  of  arrival,  is  bound,  under 
a  penalty  of  4500,  to  report  his  cargo  to  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  customs.  Before,  however,  the  master  is  al- 
lowed to  report,  he  must  declare,  before  some  person 
duly  authorized  by  the  postmaster-general,  that  he  has 
delivered  at  the  post-otlice  all  letters  that  were  on 
board  his  ship.  And  likewise,  he  must,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  .~100,  and  the  farther  sum  of  ^•'JO  for  each  alien 
not  included  in  the  declaration,  truly  declare  to  the 
number  of  aliens  on  board  or  landed  from  his  ship. 
Goods  generally  are  liable  to  seizure  for  being  landed 
without  entry ;  and  packages  uncleared  from  the 
queen  s  warehouse  are  sold  after  the  expiration  of  the 
following  periods,  viz.  :  Merchandise,  3  months  ;  pas- 
sengers' baggage,  6  months  ;  and  ships'  surplus  stores, 
12  months.  If,  after  the  arrival  of  any  ship  within 
four  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bulk 
shall  be  broken,  or  any  alteration  made  in  the  stowage 
of  the  cargo  of  such  sliip  so  as  to  facilitate  the  unlad- 
ing of  any  part  of  such  cargo  ;  or  if  any  part  be 
staved,  destroyed,  or  thrown  overboard,  or  any  pack- 
age be  opened,  unless  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  in  every  such  case 
such  master  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  §500.  For  will- 
fully making  a  false  report,  or  if  the  particulars,  or 
any  of  them,  of  such  report  be  false,  the  master  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  ;5U0.  (,1G  and  17  Victoria,  chap.  107.) 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1799,  masters 
of  vessels  are  required  to  pnxluce  a  manifest  of  cargo 
on  board,  on  the  arrival  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  to  such  officer  of  a  revenue- 
cutter,  or  other  officer  of  the  customs,  as  shall  first  come 
on  board  such  vessel,  for  his  inspection.  The  law  re- 
quires that  the  manifest  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  master  of  such  vessel,  and  shall  contain  the  name, 
description,  build,  and  true  tonnage  of  such  vessel, 
the  place  to  which  she  belongs,  with  the  names  of  the 
owner  or  owners,  the  name  of  the  master,  the  names 
of  the  places  where  the  goods  shall  have  been  t:iken 
on  board,  and  the  places  within  the  United  States  to 
which  they  are  respectively  consigned,  p;irticularly 
noting  the  goods  destined  for  each  place  resjKctively, 
i  and  a  just  and  particular  account  of  all  the  goods  so 
laden  on  Inwrd,  whether  in  packages  or  stowed  loose, 
j  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  names  of  the  jiassengers 
I  on  board,  specifying  the  number  and  description  of 
I  packages  belonging  to  each,  together  with  the  remain- 
I  ing  sea-stores,  if  any,  are  to  be  truly  stated.  If  any 
\  goods  be  imiwrted  in  any  such  vessel  without  hav- 
1  ing  a  manifest  on  board,  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
I  directions,  or  which  shall  not  be  included  therein,  or 
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shall  not  agree  therewith,  the  master  of  such  vessel 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  of  monej'  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  not  included  therein  ;  and  all  such  mer- 
chandise not  included  in  the  manifest,  belonging  or 
consigned  to  the  master,  mate,  officers,  or  crew  of  such 
vessel,  shall  be  forfeited.  No  addition,  erasure,  sub- 
stitution, or  alteration  whatsover,  can  be  made  in  the 
manifest  of  the  cargo  of  an}-  such  vessel  after  her  ar- 
rival within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  without  subjecting  the  master  of  such  vessel 
to  the  penaltj'  of  the  law.  On  any  vessel  arriving 
from  a  foreign  port,  the  master  is  to  report  to  the  col- 
lector within  24  hours  after  his  arrival ;  and  within  24 
hours  thereafter  further  to  report,  in  form,  all  the  par- 
ticulars required  to  be  inserted  in  his  manifest,  and 
shall  declare  to  the  truth  of  such  manifest.  No  ves- 
sels permitted  to  enter  until  the  master  shall  have  de- 
livered all  letters  directed  to  persons  within  the 
United  States.  Merchandise  unladen  without  permit 
from  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs  to  be  forfeited ; 
and  the  master  and  mate,  each,  forfeit  81000.  Before 
departure  for  a  foreign  port,  the  master  of  every  ves- 
sel must  deliver  to  the  collector  a  manifest  of  the 
whole  cargo  and  the  value  thereof,  and  obtain  a  clear- 
ance, under  the  penalt}'  of  $500. 

Colonial  Possessions  of  Great  Britain. — As  a  neces- 
saxy  preliminary  to  a  clear  exposition  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  govern  the  existing'commercial  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  necessarj'  to  take 
a  brief  retrospective  glance  at  the  rise  and  progress 
of  American  commerce,  from  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  colonies  down  to  the  present  period.  Although 
these  preliminary  remarks  will  be  more  especially 
addressed  to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America,  the}'  will  equally  apply  to 
all  the  other  possessions  of  that  power  throughout  the 
world,  by  reason  of  the  general  application  of  that 
liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  commercial  policy 
adopted  h\  the  British  Parliament  in  1849,  and  inau- 
gurated as  the  future  commercial  law  of  that  kingdom 
on  the  1st  daj'  of  January,  1850. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  different  colonies 
on  the  North  American  continent  by  the  governments 
of  the  Old  World,  a  system  of  colonial  legislation, 
similar  in  effect,  and  oppressive  in  operation,  was  com- 
menced by  each,  respectively,  prohibiting  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  any  other  than  the  mother  coun- 
trj',  and  rendering  the  infant  colonies  dependent  on 
her  alone  for  the  supplies  necessary  for  their  subsist- 
ence and  comfort.  The  effects  of  such  a  policy  were 
soon  exhibited  in  the  anomalous  and  destitute  condi- 
tion to  which  the  earlier  colonists  were  reduced.  Car- 
rying with  them,  as  the}'  did,  into  the  newly  dis- 
covered wilderness  of  the  western  continent,  that 
adventurous  and  enterprising  spirit  which  liad  led 
them  to  forsake  the  homes  of  their  childhood,  and  to 
brave  the  perils  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined,  that  they  did  not  quietly  sub- 
mit to  an  illiberal  and  short-sighted  policy,  which  re- 
duced them  to  a  condition  of  industrial  and  commercial 
vassalage  that  had  well-nigh  crushed  every  effort  to 
develop  the  abundant  treasures  which  nature  had  so 
lavishly  spread  before  them,  and  which,  under  a  differ- 
ent system,  would  soon  have  brought  within  their 
reach  the  rich  exchanges  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
They  were,  in  the  language  of  one  well  acquainted 
with  our  earlier  colonial  history,  "prevented  from 
manufacturing  for  themselves,  or  from  engaging 
largely  in  ship-building  or  commerce ;  isolating  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  leaving  them  no  trade  ex- 
cept to  the  mother  country." 

The  selfish  and  monopolizing  spirit  which  governed 
the  British  legislature  in  the  enactment,  as  well  as  in 
the  rigorous  enforcement,  of  these  restrictions  on  the 
colonies  which  she  had  planted  in  North  America,  ma}' 


be  understood  from  a  remark  elicited  from  Lord  Chat- 
ham by  a  remonstrance  against  this  oppressive  policy, 
to  wit:  that  "the  British  American  colonies  had  no 
right  to  make  even  a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe."  "  In  and 
out  of  Parliament,"  says  the  Treasury  report  of  1832, 
"as  a  political  right  and  as  a  national  privilege,  an 
absolute  monopoly  was  demanded  for  supplying  the 
colonies  with  ever}'  article  of  consumpton,  and  of 
transporting  the  whole  of  their  produce  to  Europe." 

In  the  charter  of  Virginia  there  was  an  express 
stipulation  empowering  the  colonists  to  carry  on  a  di- 
rect intercourse  with  foreign  states.  This  privilege 
naturally  drew  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  to  the  production  of  such  articles  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  find  a  foreign  market,  and  yield  them 
such  returns  as  were  most  suitable  to  their  condi- 
tion and  their  necessities.  Accordingly  we  find  them, 
at  a  very  early  period,  successfully  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  This  article  found  a  ready 
demand  in  the  markets  of  Holland,  and  warehouses 
were  soon  established  for  its  reception  at  several  of  the 
principal  ports  of  that  republic.  This  privilege,  how- 
ever, was  not  long  permitted  ;  the  British  merchants, 
stimuLated  by  an  unworthy  spirit  of  cupidit}',  soon  per- 
ceived the  advantages  which  this  direct  trade  between 
the  colonies  and  Holland  conferred  upon  their  com- 
mercial rival,  and  at  once  adopted  active  measures  to 
suppress  it. 

The  interests  and  power  of  the  British  government 
were  appealed  to,  until,  -vvith  a  total  disregard  to  the 
necessities  and  claims  of  the  colonists,  and  in  palpable 
violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  guarantied  to 
them  by  solemn  compact,  they  were  forbidden  to  carry 
their  produce  to  Holland  or  to  any  other  foreign  coun- 
tr}',  and  were  compelled  to  ship  direct  to  British  ports, 
and  commit  their  commercial  operations  exclusively  to 
the  management  and  control  of  British  merchants. 

Several  acts  of  Parliament  followed,  prohibiting  all 
foreign  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  restricting  them 
to  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  mother  country.  The 
first  act  which  indicated  the  future  policy  of  Great 
Britain  toward  her  colonies,  and  herewith  much  sever- 
ity upon  their  industry  and  enterprise,  was  that  of 
1650,  restricting  their  trade  to  British  or  colonial-built 
ships.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  system 
begun  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  continued  with  un- 
abated rigor  down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

The  act  of  1650  was  followed  by  another  passed 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1G60),  prohibiting  the 
exportation  to  any  foreign  countr}',  of  certain  enumer- 
ated articles,  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  and  requir- 
ing that  vessels  laden  with  such  articles  should  proceed 
direct  from  the  colonies  to  a  British  port.  Non-enu- 
merated articles,  including  fish,  salted  provisions, 
grain,  flour,  etc.,  could,  for  a  period,  be  carried  direct 
to  any  port  in  the  world — ^a  privilege,  however,  which 
was  subsequently  materially  abridged;  but,  lest  the 
dependence  of  the  colonies  upon  the  mother  country 
should  be  in  any  degree  relaxed,  the  return  cargoes 
were,  with  the  exception  of  salt,  to  be  relanded  in 
England  for  reshipment  to  the  colonies. 

The  policy  which  dictated  this  restrictive  measure 
was  rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  an  act  passed  in 
166.'},  providing  that  "  no  commodity  of  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe  shall  be  im 
ported  into  the  British  plantations,  but  such  as  are 
laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  AV'ales,  or  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  in  Knglish-built  shipping,  whereof 
the  master  and  three  fourths  of  the  crew  are  English." 
Under  the  baneful  influence  of  this  system  of  un- 
wise, unjust,  and  oppressive  legislation,  it  may  seem 
almost  incredil)le  tliat  the  colonies  should  have  been 
al)le  to  maintain  any  advancement  in  commerce,  popu- 
lation, or  wealth  ;  yet,  if  we  follow  them  in  their 
struggles  and  privations  from  the  commencement  of 
this  illiberal  and  unjust  policy,  during  the  Common- 
wealth under  Cromwell,  down   to   the  period  of  tho 
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Kevolution,  we  shall  find  them  steadily,  though 
slowly,  increasing  in  all  thefte  elements  of  a  nation's 
prosperit}-.  This  was  mainly  attrihutahle  to  tiie  priv- 
ileges of  commercial  intercourse  between  tlie  colonies 
themselves,  C(mtinent:il  and  insular,  which  was  permit- 
ted to  them  as  a  part  of  the  British  dominions.  To  tliis 
unfettfTcd  and  profitable  trade  the  American  colonies 
were  chieflj*  indebted  for  whatever  connnercial  progress 
the}'  had  made  prior  to  tiie  Kevolution.  'i'hc  follow- 
ing table  exhil)its  the  extent  and  value  of  this  trade  in 
1769:  Imports,  !5sl,'?,000,000  ;  exports,  .'i' 12, 000, 000; 
total,  $25,000,000.  Of  this  aggregate  of  trade,  that 
with  the  West  Indies  stood  thus  :  Exports,  .'t!3,700,000  ; 
imports,  !|7,9r)0,000  ;  total,  $11,650,000. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  colonies  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  trading  with  En- 
gland, the  British  West  Indies,  and  tiiat  part  of  Europe 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre  ;  and  though  oppressed  by 
unjust  exactions,  and  burdened  by  illiberal  restrictions, 
they  not  only  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  mother  country,  but  gave  ever}- 
promise  of  tliriving,  and  achieving  a  name  of  their 
own. — I)k  Iiow's  Review. 

During  the  revolutionar}' war,  all  commercial  opera- 
tions were  suspended,  and  the  peace  of  178.3  found  the 
trade  of  the  new  thirteen  independent  sovereignties  in 
a  most  feeble  and  languishing  condition.  Their  inde- 
pendence made  them  a  foreign  country  to  the  North 
American  and  West  India  colonies  ;  and  by  a  rigorous 
system  of  colonial  non-intercourse,  they  were  cut  off 
from  all  tr.ide  with  those  who  were  their  natural  com- 
mercial neighbors,  and,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  their 
most  profitable  customers. 

The  exhausted  condition  to  which  the  several  States 
were  now  reduced  rendered  the  first  few  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war  a  period  of  the  most  intense  soli- 
citude. The  confederated  States  were  fully  sensiide 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  opening  a  foreign  trade, 
and  especially  of  recovering  tlieir  lost  intercourse  with 
the  British  West  Indies  ;  but  every  proposition  to  that 
end,  urged  through  tlieir  accredited  ministers,  was  met 
by  a  decided  refusal. 

As  early  as  1783,  ]\Ir.  Pitt,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  proposed  a  bill  in  the  British  Parliament 
based  upon  tlie  litieral  principle  of  "admitting  to  all 
the  ports  of  the  British  dominions  American  vessels 
loaded  with  goods,  the  growth  or  produce  of  these  [the 
United]  States,  on  the  same  terms  as  British  vessels 
and  goods,"  but  the  proposition  at  once  startled  the 
fears  of  the  British  merchants,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Lord  North,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  Sheftield,  succeeded  in 
transferring  the  whole  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
king  and  his  council.  The  consequence  was,  thut  an 
order  was  immediately  issued,  not  only  excluding 
American  vessels  from  all  participation  in  the  colonial 
trade,  but  prohiliiting  the  exportation  from  the  United 
States  of  provisions  and  fish,  even  in  British  bottoms. 

Two  rears  after  Mr.  Pitt's  imsuccessful  motion  for 
reciprocal  trade  between  the  dominions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain anil  the  United  States,  John  Adams,  American 
minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  was  instructed  to 
renew  the  proposition  ;  but  it  met  with  no  more  fa- 
vorable rece]ition  than  it  did  in  1783,  Lord  Liverpool 
declaring  "  that  it  could  not  be  admitted  even  as  a 
subject  of  negotiation." 

In  1789,  another  effort  was  made  by  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  witli  Great  Britain  a  commercial 
treaty,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  colonial 
trade,  based  upon  principles  of  a  more  liberal  reciproc- 
ity. 

Mr.  Morris,  then  in  London,  was  especially  in- 
structed to  effect,  if  possible,  a  negotiation  admitting 
American  productions,  in  American  bottoms,  into  Brit- 
ish North  American  possessions,  and  bringing,  in 
return,  the  productions  of  those  colonies  to  our  own 
ports  and  markets.  The  result  of  these  renewed  ; 
efforts  was  communicated  to  the  government  of  the 


United  States  by  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  dispatch  of  Sep. 
tember  18,  1790,  and  was,  in  effect,  that  no  arrange- 
ment Ity  treaty  could  Ite  made. 

From  this  period  down  to  the  year  1822,  the  ports  of 
the  British  American  colonies  were  virtually  closed 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  some  slight 
relaxations  having  been  granted,  abating,  however,  to 
no  perceptible  extent,  the  stringency  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  tlie  Briti.'h  Parliament,  with  a  view  to 
confine,  within  the  very  narrowest  limits,  the  com- 
mercial enterf)rise  of  a  country  in  which,  even  at  that 
early  period,  she  descried  a  future  rival  for  maritime 
flupremac}'.  These  relaxations  permitted  a  direct 
trade  with  the  British  West  India  Islands  in  certain 
specified  articles,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  but 
were  not  accepted  \>y  the  United  States. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  years 
1790  and  1822,  several  efforts  were  made  to  place  our 
trade  with  the  British  American  colonies  upon  a  basis 
of  equality  ;  these  efforts  proving  fruitless,  the  Uni- 
ted States  determined  to  submit  no  longer  to  a  policy 
so  detrimental  to  her  commercial  prosperity,  so  obsti- 
nately persisted  in,  and  hitherto  resisted  only  by  the 
unavailing  force  of  diplomatic  remonstrance. 

Before  resorting,  however,  to  any  extreme  measures 
for  the  proper  vindication  of  our  commercial  rights, 
the  government  of  tlie  United  States,  still  anxious  to 
avert,  by  means  of  conciliatory  legislation,  a  total  sus- 
pension of  trade  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  colonies,  announced,  by  act  of  March  3, 
1815,  tlie  principles  upon  which  she  was  desirous  of 
maintaining  commercial  relations  with  all  foreign 
nations. 

This  act  repealed  all  discriminating  duties  of  impost 
and  tonnage  on  foreign  vessels  in  regard  to  all  coun- 
tries which  should  adopt  a  similar  policy  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  This  fair  and  liberal  proposition 
was  followed  by  a  convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  in  which  the  yjrovisions  of  the  act 
referred  to  were  adopted,  so  far  as  the\-  were  af>plicable 
to  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  do- 
minions of  that  power  in  Europe,  but  refusing  to  place 
her  colonial  trade  on  the  same  basis.  A  more  extended 
notice  of  the  provisions  of  this  convention,  more  prop- 
erly came  under  the  preliminary  remarks  on  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain.  It  will  suffice  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that 
the  restriction  respecting  colonial  trade  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  stipulation,  in  the  following  words, 
viz. :  "  The  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  his  Britannic  majesty's  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  shall 
not  be  affected  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article 
[article  2],  but  each  party  shall  remain  in  jtossession 
of  its  rights  with  respect  to  that  intercourse."' 

The  act  of  April  18,  1818,  was  the  commencement 
of  the  measures  of  retaliation  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  now  determined  to  force 
Great  Britain  into  a  more  just  and  liberal  system  of 
commercial  legislation,  by  excluding  from  American 
ports  all  ships  belonging  to  that  nation  coming  from 
any  colonies  to  which  vessels  of  the  United  States 
were  not  admitted. 

The  second  section  of  this  act  required  bonds  to  bo 
given  in  the  case  of  all  British  vessels  departing  from 
ports  in  tlie  United  States,  conditioned  that  the  car- 
goes should  not  be  lauded  in  such  colonies.  This  was 
followed  by  a  similar  act,  passed  in  1820,  prohibiting 
the  ports  of  the  I'nited  States  to  British  vessels 
coming  by  sea,  from  any  ports  or  places  in  all  the 
American  possessions  of  Great  Britiau ;  and  providing 
further,  that  no  produce  should  be  brought  into  the 
Cnitcd  States  from  such  colonies,  unless  imported 
direct  from  the  place  of  production. 

The  effect  of  these  .<everal  ret^iliator}-  enactments 
upon  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  BriUiin  led 
some  of  her  most  sagacious  statesmen  to  bestow  upon 
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the  "whole  subject  their  serious  attention,  and  re- 
peated efforts  were  made  in  the  British  Parliament  to 
remove  the  restrictions  upon  colonial  trade,  of  which 
the  American  government  so  justlj'  complained  ;  and 
so  successful  were  these  efforts,  that  the  United  States 
government  was  informally  advised  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Goderich,  for  a  more  liberal  colonial 
policy,  would  be  carried  out  by  the  British  Parliament. 
To  remove  all  difficult}-  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  in  giving  effect  to  an}'  plan 
based  upon  principles  of  equality,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  show  that  the  retaliator\'  measures  adopted  in 
1818  and  1820  were  purely  defensive,  and  resorted  to 
only  after  everj-  means  of  negotiation  had  failed,  the 
act  of  May  2,  1822,  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  declare  the  ports  of  the  United  States  open  to 
British  vessels  trading  to  and  from  the  colonies,  "  on 
receiving  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  ports  of  the 
islands  or  colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  been  opened 
to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States." 

This  was  followed  soon  after  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment fully  meeting  the  contingency  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to;  and,  in  August 
following,  the  President's  proclamation  was  issued, 
declaring,  in  the  language  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
"  the  ports  of  the  United  States  open  to  British  ves- 
sels trading  to  and  from  the  colonies."  This  act  of 
Parliament,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure  rendered 
nugatorj-  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  restricting  Amer- 
ican vessels  to  a  direct  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  b_y 
the  terms  of  the  Treasury'  circular  of  2-lth  September 
following,  subjecting  British  vessels  coming  from  the 
colonies  to  heavy  discriminating  duties.  This  course 
was  justified  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  that  it  became  necessary,  as  a  means 
of  countervailing  the  discriminating  duties  to  which 
American  produce  was  subjected  when  imported  into 
the  colonies,  or  from  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  in 
British  bottoms.  In  a  suljsequent  part  of  these  re- 
marks, it  will  be  seen  that,  in  effect,  this  equality, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  has  prevailed  since  the  ab- 
olition of  imperial  duties  on  colonial  importations ; 
but  the  principle  which  it  involves,  that  of  foreign  in- 
terference with  the  colonial  tariffs  of  Great  Britain, 
was  never  admitted  by  that  government,  nor  was  it 
ever  pressed  by  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  views  expressed  on  this  subject  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Barbour,  six 
3*ears  subsequently  to  this  period,  has  never  been 
questioned  by  the  government  of  the  United  States ; 
and  their  application  has  been  continued  to  this  day, 
in  the  discriminating  duties  just  alluded  to  as  excep- 
tions, without  any  olijection  or  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  American  government.  As  the  policy  of 
these  countervailing  duties  involves  a  fundamental 
principle  of  commercial  law,  the  language  of  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  in  reference  to  it  is  not  deemed  inappro- 
priate in  this  place : 

"  It  never  could  be  intended  to  agree  that,  under 
no  circumstances,  should  the  vessels  of  the  one  [the 
mother  country]  have  no  advantage  over  those  of  the 
other;  and  the  undersigned  is  not  aware  of  any  in- 
stance in  which  one  country  has  remonstrated  with 
another  country,  having  colonies,  upon  the  terms  on 
which  it  has  regulated  its  own  intercourse  with  those 
colonies.     *     *     * 

"  The  intercourse  between  a  country  and  her  col- 
onies is  iis  absolutelj-  out  of  the  scope  of  stipulation, 
negotiation,  or  remonstrance,  as  is  the  intercourse  be- 
tween one  island  or  port  of  the  mother  country  and 
another." 

The  object  of  Great  Britain,  during  this  protracted 
controversy  with  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
for  commercial  equalitj'  in  colonial  trade,  was  avow- 
edly to  secure  to  British  navigation  all  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  an  exclusive  trade  with  her  col- 
olonies,  even  in  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 


the  United  States — an  object  easily  promoted,  if  not 
virtually  accomplished,  by  the  naturalization  of  Amer- 
ican productions  imported  into  the  colonies,  and  their 
exportation  thence  in  British  vessels,  at  the  low  duties 
assignable  to  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  colonies. 

It  was  a  part  of  a  system  chieflj'  designed  to  en- 
courage British  navigation,  and,  incidentally,  to  quote 
again  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  "  for  extending  the 
commercial  transactions  of  British  colonists,  giving 
them  the  advantages  of  a  trade  of  deposit,  and  facili- 
ties for  collecting  a  revenue." 

Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  equally  injuri- 
ous to  the  commerce  of  both  countries,  the  United 
States  still  maintained  an  active  and  profitable  trade 
in  supplying  the  West  India  colonies  with  her  staple 
productions  through  the  neutral  and  other  colonies 
with  which  she  was  permitted  to  carry  on  a  direct  in- 
tercourse. The  British  interdict  of  1826  closed  the 
ports  of  all  the  British  American  possessions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  northern  colonies,  including  the  Ber- 
muda Islands,  to  American  vessels ;  still,  the  statisti- 
cal returns  of  that  period  exhibit  a  steady  and  vigorous 
indirect  trade  carried  on  through  the  circuitous  routes 
just  indicated. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  official  returns. 
show  the  value  of  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from 
the  British  American  colonial  possessions,  from  1S21  to 
1830,  during  which  period  the  restrictive  and  counter- 
vailing measures  of  both  governments  were,  to  some 
extent,  relaxed,  and  our  trade  with  these  possessions 
was  relieved  from  the  onerous  imposts  of  indirect  and 
circuitous  channels.  During  a  portion  of  this  period, 
as  will  be  seen  by  glancing  over  the  following  tables, 
and  noting  the  disparity  in  the  amounts  during  the 
j'ears  designated,  American  trade  was  barely  able  to 
struggle  through  the  restrictions  and  burdens  which 
pressed  upon  it.  The  remarks  already  submitted  with 
reference  to  the  legislation  of  that  period,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  will  sufhcieutly 
explain  the  discrepancies. 

Statement  exhibitixo  tiik  Value  of  Imports  and  Ex- 
poets  TO  AND  from  the  UnITED  StATES  AND  THE  BkITISH 

American  Possessions,  dluixg  the  Years  specified. 


BBITISU   WEST  IKDIES.  !     N.    AMERICAN  POSSESSrONS. 


Imports.       I      Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1S21 $92T,;346 

1S22 [  35.%53T 

1823 !  1.844.931 

1824 i  2,753,067 

1825 2,437,122 

1826 1  2,204,412 

1S27 1  895,207 


$26.5,102 
452,141 
1,627,967 
1,771,008 
1.647,046 
2,110,802 
690.577 


$490,704 
526,817 
463,779 
714,144 
61 9,881 
653,950 
445.1  IS 


$2,009,791 
1,898,878 
1.827.20.3 
1,782,969 
2,556,032 
2.588.795 
2,«-3ii,748 


The  foregoing  tables  will  exhibit,  at  a  glance,  the 
injurious  effects  consequent  upon  the  different  acts  of 
retaliatory-  legislation  resorted  to  and  enforced  by  both 
nations  during  this  prolonged  and  unyielding  contest. 
Other  tables  will  be  introduced  in  the  proper  place, 
showing  tlie  value  and  extent  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  colonial  possessions  sub- 
sequently to  the  year  1830,  when  a  policj-,  based  upon 
the  just  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit  and  generous 
competition,  succeeded  the  illiberal  and  unwise  meas- 
ures by  which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  both 
countries  had,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  been  diverted 
from  its  natural  cliannels. 

It  w  ill  be  recollected  that  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1823,  passed  as  soon  as  could  be  after  the  Treasury  cir- 
cular of  September  14,  1822,  already  referred  to,  had 
been  issued,  the  claim  to  an  ecjuality  witli  (ireat 
Britain  as  to  duties  on  importations  into  the  colonies 
was  reasserted,  and  tlie  terms  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation of  August  of  the  same  year  were  affirmed. 
Great  Britain  could  not  he  induced  to  jield  this  point : 
her  object  being  to  enable  her  to  "  protect  the  staples 
of  her  own  subjects,  by  levying  discriminating  duties 
on  the  like  productions  of  foreign  countries."     With- 
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out  such  imposts,  the  British  government  contended 
"that  th«  productions  of  her  North  American  colonies 
would  1)6  totally  excluded  from  the  markets  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  as  they  could  not  possihly  com- 
pete with  similar  productions  of  the  United  States." 

This  determination,  and  these  discriminating  duties, 
led  to  the  refusal  b}*  Congress  to  accept  the  terms  on 
which  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies  were  opened  to 
American  trade  l»y  the  ait  of  182.">. 

The  conditions  on  which  this  trade  was  offered  were 
not  deemed  admissible,  inasmuch  as  they  demanded 
that  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  (ireat  Britain, 
and  her  possessions  abroad,  with  the  United  States, 
should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  tlie  most  favored 
nation  ;  while  discriminations  existed  in  such  colonial 
possessions,  not  only  unequal  as  respected  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  exclusively  applicable  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

These  different  acts  are  recurred  to  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  more  clearly  the  illiberal  policy  and 
narrow  jealousies  which  preceded  the  new  era  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  both  countries,  upon  which  they 
at  length  entered. 

In  1829,  Mr.  McLane,  the  American  minister  at 
London,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  to  that  effect, 
proposed  to  the  British  cabinet  "  a  restoration  of  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
with  special  reference  to  her  American  possessions, 
upon  a  basis  of  reciprocal  concession,  and  announced 
the  willingness  of  his  government  to  accede  to  the 
terms  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1825." 

In  opening  tliis  negotiation,  Mr.  MpLane  introduced 
the  proposition  which  he  was  authorized  to  submit,  by 
referring  to  "  the  misunderstandings  and  jealousies 
which  had  hitherto  characterized  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  both  countries,"  observing,  "  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  both  governments  to  extinguish  these  causes 
of  mutual  bitterness ;  to  correct  the  errors  which  may 
have  interrupted  the  harmony  of  their  past  inter- 
course ;  to  discard  from  their  commercial  regulations 
measures  of  hostile  monopoly  ;  and  to  adopt  instead  a 
generous  system  of  frank  and  amicable  competition." 
Such,  in  Mr.  McLane's  judgment,  would  be  the  happy 
result  of  the  proposition  he  was  instructed  by  his  gov- 
ernment to  submit,  namely,  "  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  would  now  com{)ly  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  July  5,  1825,  by  an 
express  law  opening  their  ports  for  the  admission  of 
British  vessels,  and  by  allowing  their  entry  with  the 
same  kind  of  British  colonial  produce  as  might  be  im- 
ported in  American  bottoms,  the  vessels  of  both  coun- 
tries paying  the  same  charges ;  suspending  the  alien 
duties  on  British  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  abolishing 
the  restrictions  defined  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  1823, 
on  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies  ;  and  that  such  a  law  should  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  revocation  of  the  British  order  in 
council  of  the  27tii  July,  1826,  the  abolition  or  suspen- 
sion of  all  discrimiuiiting  duties  on  American  vessels 
in  the  British  colonial  ports,  and  the  enjoyment  by  the 
United  States  of  the  advantages  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  oth  July,  1825," 

In  submitting  this  proposition,  Mr,  McLane  dis- 
tinctly declared  that,  "whatever  may  be  the  disposi- 
tion which  his  majesty's  government  may  now  be 
pleased  to  make  of  this  subject,  it  must  necessarily  be 
final;"  a  declaration  which,  doul>tless,  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  satisfactory  and  liberal  arrangement 
which  soon  fcdlowed. 

In  anticipation  of  a  final  and  satisfactory-  adjust- 
ment of  this  question,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mani- 
fest the  liberal  spirit  which  animated  the  government 
of  the  United  States  in  its  solicitude  and  willingness  at 
all  times  to  terminate  a  contest  equally  detrimental  to 
the  commerce  of  both  nations,  an  act  was  passed  in 
May,  1830,  clothing  the  President  with  power,  on  re- 
ceiving satisfactory  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the 
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British  government  to  accede  to  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  McLane,  to  issue  his  proclamation  rati- 
fying the  terms  of  that  proposition,  and  tendering  to 
British  vessels  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  the  advan- 
tages which  it  secured. 

On  the  17th  of  August  following,  Mr.  McLane  was 
officially'  notified  by  the  I^rl  of  .\berdeen,  that  his 
government  was  prepared  to  accept  the  terms  on  whii;h 
it  was  proposed  to  relax  their  colonial  svi-tem,  and  per- 
mit a  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
North  American  possessions,  and  only  awaited  the 
necessary  action  on  the  part  of  that  government  to 
promulge  the  requisite  orders  to  that  end.  Accord- 
ingl}',  on  the  5th  day  of  October  following,  the  Presi- 
dent, by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
the  alKjve-mentioned  act,  Lssued  his  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  the  act  "concerning  navigation,"  passed 
on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1818,  the  act  supplemffntarj- 
thereto,  passed  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1820,  and  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  certain  British 
ports,"  passed  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1823,  were  ab- 
soluteh'  repealed ;  and  that  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  were,  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  open  to 
British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  from  the  islands, 
provinces,  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the 
North  American  continent,  and  north-east  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

These  several  acts,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  system  of  retaliatorj-  measures  adopted 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  commercial  controversy  now  brought 
to  a  close.  Corresponding  orders  in  council  were  also 
promulged  by  the  British  government,  giving  full 
validity  to  the  arrangement,  and  placing  the  United 
States  on  an  equal  footing,  with  respect  to  colonial 
trade,  with  the  other  nations  that  had  complied  with 
the  act  of  1825. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  American  colonial  possessions  was  now 
established  on  a  basis,  in  some  respects,  it  is  true,  re- 
strictive, but  still  sufficienth"  liberal  and  broad  to  in- 
spire with  renewed  energy  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  direct  them  in  the  more  equal  compe- 
tition on  which  they  were  permitted  to  enter. 

Nearly  50  years  before  this  period,  the  policy  to 
which  Great  Britain  now  gave  her  assent  was  suggest- 
ed and  urged  ■n'ith  great  earnestness  by  Mr.  Pitt,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer.  His  proposition, 
already  noticed,  was  to  the  effect  that  American  ves- 
sels loaded  with  goods,  the  growth  or  produce  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  admitted  to  all  the  ports  of 
the  British  dominions.  I^veri-  administration,  from 
the  formation  of  this  government  down  to  the  year 
1830,  directed  its  best  energies  to  effect  a  negotiation 
with  the  British  government,  recognizing  this  princi- 
ciple  ;  but  whether  from  a  real  desire  to  protect  and 
foster  its  own  navigation  and  commerce,  as  was 
avowed,  or  to  repress  the  spirit  of  commercial  activity 
which,  from  the  very  earliest  period,  had  characterized 
the  L'nited  States,  every  obstacle  that  diplomacy  could 
create,  and  ever}-  sophistrj-  that  ingenuity  could  sup- 
ply, seemed  interposed  whenever  the  question  was 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  British  cabinet. 

How  disastrous  this  restrictive  policy  proved  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  both  countries,  and  especially 
to  those  of  the  West  India  colonies,  which  naturally 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  the  necessary-  supplies  of 
subsistence,  may  be  gathered  from  the  tables  already 
given.  The  increase  of  the  total  trade  of  the  United 
States  from  this  period  may  be  shown  as  follows : 

COWXBCE   OF  THE    UnTTED   STATES. 

En-'*'.  Imr«rt«. 

1830. $7S.^4'.'.r."s  tTo^Te.WO 

1885. V21,09  !.■•::  1 4?,->9.\T« 

1840 13-2,0>i,!M6  10:.U1,519 

The  progress  and  almost  incredible  augmenta- 
tion of  this  trade   under  the  new  arrangement  may 
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be  seen  from  the  following  comparative  statement  of 
imports  and  exports  : 

Official  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United 
States  to  and  from  the  British  North  American 
AND  Wf-st  India  Possf-ssions  for  183u  and  1840,  re- 
spectively ;  showing,  also,  tub  increase  of  Tonnage 
DiTRiNO  that  Period. 


OOLONIES. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPOKTS.                      1 

1830.        1        1840. 

1830. 

1840. 

Brit.  N.  Amer. 

possessions. . . 

Brit.  W.  Indies. 

j.  $650,303  12,007,767 
168,579    1,048,165 

t3,786,373 
1,901 

$6,093,250 
2,965,584 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ag- 
gregate trade  with  the  British  American  colonies  in- 
creased during  the  period  designated  from  $4,436,676 
to  $8,601,017,  or  nearlj'-  100  per  cent.  ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  in  the  same 
period  was  equal  to  2400  per  cent. 

This  vast  increase  in  the  value  of  the  trade  neces- 
sarih'  supposes  a  corresponding  augmentation  in  the 
amount  of  tonnage.  As  illustrative  of  the  elastic 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  American  commerce  when 
freed  from  the  shacliles  of  illiberal  restrictions,  and 
permitted  a  fair  competition,  on  equal  terms,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  preceding  table,  the  following  statements, 
exhibiting  the  augmentation  in  tonnnge  under  the 
new  arrangement  of  1830,  will  prove  interesting. 

The  average  tonnage  which  entered  in  the  United 
States  from  the  British,  Swedish,  and  Danish  West 
Indies  during  the  years  specified  was  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

In  1828, 1829,  and  1830 88,683 

In  1882 114,651 


Increase 26,018 

The  average  tonnage  which  departed  from  the 
United  States  for  the  British,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
West  Indies,  in  the  same  years,  was  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

In  1828, 1829,  and  1830 91,435 

In  1832 134,986 


Increase 43,551 

Durin.gthe  first  period,  viz.,  1828,  '29,  '30,  the  prin- 
cipal trade  to  the  British  West  Indies  was  indirect  and 
circuitous  ;  during  the  latter  (1832),  under  the  new 
arrangement,  it  was  direct.  Similar  results  followed 
the  liberal  policy  of  1830,  in  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  the  North  American  colonies ;  and,  as  we  are 
now  approaching  a  new  era  in  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  these  colonies, 
the  advent  of  which  was  announced  b}'  the  repeal  of 
the  British  navigation  laws  in  1849,  the  following  tables 
are  introduced  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  exliibiting 
the  augmentation  in  that  trade  during  the  two  periods, 
but  also  of  indicating  its  probable  future  increase 
under  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  late  reciprocity 
treat}'. 

The  average  tonnage  entered  into  the  United  States 
from  the  North  American  colonies  during  the  years 
specified,  is  as  follows : 

Tons. 

In  1828, 1829,  and  1830 96,304 

In  1832 182,672 


Increase 86,368 

The  average  tonnage  departing  from  the  United 
States  to  North  American  possessions,  the  same  years, 
was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

In  1828, 1829,  and  1880 103,.370 

In  1832 211,348 

Increase 107,978 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  tables : 

Tons. 

Increase  of  tonnaje  entered  in  1882  from  the  W.  Ind.    26,018 
Increase  of  tonnage  from  North  American  possessions    86,368 


Total 112,386 


Increase  of  tonnage  departed  to  the  West  Indies 41.5.')1 

Increase  of  tonnage  departed  to  the  N.  Amer.  pes. . .  107,978 


Total 151,529 

It  will  have  already  been  perceived,  from  the  fore- 
going tables,  that  so  soon  as  American  commerce  was 
liberated  from  tlie  thralldom  of  oppressive  and  prohib- 
itory restrictions,  it  at  once  challenged  a  competition 
with  the  flags  of  all  nations  in  supplying  the  marliets 
of  the  British  West  India  and  North  American  posses- 
sions, and  in  maintaining  with  them  a  profitable  and 
an  extensive  trade. 

Indeed  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  measures 
adopted  in  1830,  not  only  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  but  to  the  West  India  and  other  Amer- 
ican possessions,  became  so  manifest,  in  tlie  vast  in- 
crease of  capital,  tonnage,  and  the  value  of  trade,  and 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  nations  had 
become,  year  by  j'ear,  so  closely  united  in  the  bonds  of 
mutual  interest  and  of  a  more  enlightened  policj',  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  British  nation  received  with 
much  favor  the  first  advance,  taken  bj'  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  toward  the  system  of  free  trade,  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  British  commercial  legislation, 
and,  in  its  results  upon  the  general  prosperit}'  and 
wealth  of  that  nation,  fully  vindicates  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  its  distinguished  author. 

Prior  to  1847,  American  exports  to  the  British  colo- 
nies were  burdened  with  double  duties — those  imposed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  styled  imperial  duties,  and 
those  prescribed  by  tlie  local  legislatures  of  the  ditfer- 
ent  colonies.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  former 
was,  at  all  times,  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  colonial  system ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  British 
civil  list  was  annually  increased  bj'  large  appropria- 
tions for  colonial  purposes.  The  embarrassed  condi- 
tion of  the  British  finances  at  this  period  co-operated 
verj'  opportunel}-  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  predilections 
in  favor  of  free-trade  policy,  in  inclining  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  receive  favorably  his  proposition  to  aban- 
don all  control  over  colonial  tariffs,  and  throw 'their 
foreign  possessions  on  their  own  resources.  This 
measure  was  at  once  adopted ;  and  in  the  season  next 
succeeding,  the  Canadian  Legislature  abolished  the 
discriminating  and  prohibitorj'  duties  on  imports  in- 
land, thus  placing  the  mother  countrj'  hi  the  same 
relative  position  as  foreign  nations.  The  abolition  of 
the  British  corn-laws  next  succeeded  in  this  liberal 
policy  ;  and,  in  1849,  the  crowning  act  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  life — the  repeal  of  the  British  navigation  law.s — 
consummated  the  system  of  measures  introduced  by 
that  statesman,  so  far  at  lea.st  as  that  system  affected 
the  intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with  British  colonies 
throughout  the  world. 

By  these  several  acts  of  imperial  legislation,  the 
comprehensive  principle  was  establislied  of  admitting 
into  Great  Briain,  or  into  any  British  possession,  goods 
of  any  sort,  in  a  ship  of  any  country,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  suljject  only  to  such  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions as  were  deemed  necessary,  either  for  the 
safetj'  of  the  State,  or  for  the  protection  of  revenue  and 
mercantile  interests. 

Under  the  class  of  absolute  prohibitions,  the  follow- 
ing articles  are  included,  viz. :  gunpowder,  ammu- 
nition, arms,  or  utensils  of  war,  except  from  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  British  possession,  and  base  or  coun- 
terfeit coin.  These  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
the  British  possessions  in  America  or  the  Mauritius. 
Other  ](rohil)itions  and  restrictions  will  be  found  es- 
pecially set  forth  in  Part  II.,  Com.  Rel.  U.  S.,  1857. 

Tlie  only  imposts  to  whicli  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  is  now 
subject,  are  the  colonial  duties  imposed  liy  tlie  local  leg- 
islatures of  the  respective  colonies ;  and  these  apply, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  wliidi  are  noticed  in  their 
proper  place,  equally  to  British  importations  and  Brit- 
isli  bottoms.     These  duties  are  generally  very  moder- 
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ate,  designed  solely  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
thr  colonies,  and  are  at  least  one  third  less  than  the 
duties  levied  in  the  United  States,  on  similar  descrip- 
tions of  merchandise,  by  the  tariff  act  of  18 10. 

We  have  noticed  the  wonderful  progress  and  steady 
increase  in  the  value  and  tonnage  of  American  com- 
merce with  her  colonial  neighbors  which  followed  the 
negotiation  of  1830,  and  the  subsequent  acts  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Britisli  government.  Each  successive 
year  brings  its  tribute  of  augmented  returns  and  ex- 
panding commerce  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  the 
far-seeing  sagacity  of  those  statesmen,  in  both  coun- 
tries, who  originated  this  liberal  sj'stem. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
■with  the  West  Indies  and  the  eastern  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  remains  unchanged  since  lHf>0.  Al- 
though this  intercourse  is  still  dependent  on  the  regu- 
lations of  tlie  mother  country,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
impost  duties  are  equal  on  all  bottoms,  but  slight  dis- 
criminations existing  even  in  favor  of  British  vessels. 
With  the  North  American  provinces,  however — tliat  is, 
with  "  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Kdward's  Island,  and  the  several  isl- 
ands thereunto  adjacent" — a  system  of  the  most  liberal 
and  unrestricted  character  has  been  adopted,  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  places  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  possessions,  re- 
spectively, on  the  footing  of  an  unfettered  coasting 
trade.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  established  a 
free  trade  between  the  colonies  above  named  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  principal  raw  staples  of  both 
countries,  and  concedes  to  the  citizens  of  the  latter 
among  other  privileges,  "  the  right  to  navigate  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  canals  in  Canada,  used  as 
a  means  of  communicating  between  the  great  lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  as  well  as  of  "taking,  cur- 
ing, and  drying  fish  of  everj'  kind  on  the  sea-coast  and 
shoals,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Cana- 
da, New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the 
Shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and 
shores  of  those  colonies  and  the  islands  thereof,  and 
also  upon  the  IMagdalen  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  tlieir  nets  and  curing  their  fish." 

The  third  article  of  this  treaty  provides  that  the  ar- 
ticles enumerated  in  the  following  schedule,  being  the 
growth  and  produce  of  the  aforesaid  British  colonies  or 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  each  coun- 
trj',  respectively,  free  of  duty : 

/Schedule. — Grain,  flour,  and  breadstuffs  of  all  kinds ; 
animals  of  all  kinds ;  fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats ; 
cotton,  wool,  seeds,  and  vegetables  ;  undried  fruits,  dried 
fruits;  fishof  alllvinds  ;  products  of  fish,  and  of  aU  other 
creatures  living  in  the  water ;  poultry,  eggs ;  hides, 
furs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed ;  stone  or  marble  in  its 
crude  or  unwrought  state  ;  slate  ;  butter,  cheese,  tal- 
low ;  lard,  horns,  manure  ;  ores  of  metals  of  all  kinds ; 
coal;  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  ashes;  timber  and  lumber 
of  all  kinds,  round,  liewed,  and  sawed,  unmanufac- 
tured, in  whole,  or  in  part ;  fire-wood ;  plants,  shrubs, 
and  trees ;  pelts,  wool ;  fish-oil ;  rice,  broom-corn,  and 
bark ;  gypsum,  ground  or  unground ;  hewn  or  wrought 
or  unwrought  burr  or  grindstones  ;  dye-stuffs  ;  flax, 
hemp,  and  tow,  unmanufactured  ;  unmanufactured  to- 
liacco ;  rags. 

Articles  of  manufacture,  it  will  be  perceived,  are 
not  embraced  in  the  above  schedule ;  indeed,  these 
possessions,  being  abandoned  by  the  British  Treasury, 
by  the  act  of  1847,  already  referred  to,  are  now  com- 
pelled to  support  themselves ;  and  their  tariff  on 
manufactured  articles  is  the  principal  source  of  rev- 
enne  on  which  they  must  depend  to  meet  their  heavy 
loans  and  support  their  respective  governments. 

The  same  tonnage  duties  are  payable  upon  sliips  or 
boats  of  the  United  States  of  America  importing  goods 
into  Upper  or  Lower  Canada,  as  are  or  may  be  payable 


at  the  same  time  in  the  United  States  of  America  on 
British  craft  entering  the  harbors  of  the  State  from 
which  such  goods  shall  have  been  imported.  (17  and 
18  Vict.,  chap,  cxxii.,  sec.  173.) 

The  following  comparative  tables  exhibit  the  value 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  British  North 
American  possessions  during  the  years  1851,  '52,  '5.3, 
'54,  '55.  A  reference  to  tables  already  given  will 
show  how  largely  the  totals  since  1850  exceed  those 
prior  to  that  period.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the 
United  States'  Treasury  reports  on  "  Commerce  and 
Navigation." 

Exports  from  Canada  in  15(51 $7,929,140 

Exports  to  other  British  American  pos- 
sessions     4,0S5,783 


$12,014,923 


Total 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1851 $4,956,471 

Imports  from  other  British  American 

possestiionB 1,736,651 

Total 

Balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1851 $5,321,801 

Total  trade  between  the  United  .States  and  Brit- 
ish North  American  possessions  in  1S51 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1852 $6,717,060 

Exports  to  other  British  North  Amer- 
ican colonies 3,791,956 

Total 10,509.016 

Imports  from  Canada  in  18.52 $4,559,969 

Imports  from  other  North  American 
possessions 1,520,330 


6,093,122 


$13,709,045 


Total 

Balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  18.52 $4,398,717 

Total  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish North  American  possessions  in  1852 

Exports  to  Canada  in  ia53 $7,829,099 

Exports  to  other  British  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  5,311,543 


Total .-. 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1S.53 $5,278,116 

Imports  from  other  British  American 
colonies 2,272,602 


Total 

Balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1853 $5,539,924 

Total  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish North  American  possessions  in  1853 

Exports  to  Canada  in  18.54 $17,300,706 

Exports  to   other  British  American 
colonies 7,266,154 


Total 

Imports  from  Canada  in  18.54 $6,721,539 

Imports  from  other  British  American 
colonies 2,206,021 


Total 

Balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1854 $15,639,300 

Total  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish North  American  possessions  in  1854 

Exports  to  Canada  in  lSr>5 $18,720,344 

Exports  to  other   British   American 
colonies 9,085,676 

Total 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1855 $12,182,314 

Imports  from  other   British    North 
American  possessions 2,954,420 

Tot.il 

Balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Uni- 
U>d  States  in  1855 $12.6«t,2S6 

Total  trade  b»?tween  the  UniUjd  States  and  Brit- 
ish North  American  possession!,  in  1S55 

Total  trade  in  1851 

in  1S55 


6,110,299 


$16,619,315 


13,140,642 


7,550,718 


$20,691 360 


24,566.860 


8,937,560 


$33,494,420 


27,806,020 


15.136,734 


$42,942,754 

18,708,045 
42,942,754 


Increase  in  total  trade  from  1851  to  1855 $24,334,703 
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General  Remarks  on  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  British  Colonies. — Canada. — The 
following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  the  descrip- 
tion, amount,  and  value  of  the  principal  imports  and 
exports,  the  balance  in  favor  of  either  countrj',  etc., 
during  the  years  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  together  with 
certain  commercial  regulations  in  force  at  the  different 
ports  in  the  province  of  Canada.  The  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Canadian  official  reports  on  "Trade 
and  Navigation."  The  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  in 
these  reports  ends  in  December,  while  that  in  the 
United  States'  Treasury  reports  ends  in  June,  will  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  discrepancj'  between  this  state- 
ment and  the  general  one  which  has  immediately  pre- 
ceded. 

Impoets  from  Canada  in  1851. 

Produce  of  the  mines $60,373 

Produce  of  the  seas 43,784 

Produce  of  the  forest 1,283,380 

Animals,  and  produce  of  animals 565,884 

Vegetahle  food  (including  $1,617,000  for  wheat  and 

flour) 1,909,229 

Other  agricultural  produce 35,788 

Manufactures 45,064 

Other  articles 128,032 


Total $4,071,534 

ExpoETB  TO  Canada  in  1851. 

Principal  Articles. — Coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  tea, 
tobacco   (manufactured  and  unmanufactured), 

whisky,  wine,  and  salt 1,983,4'>8 

Fruits  (green  and  dried),  spices 102,865 

Horses,  grains,  cheese,  salt  meat,  pork 49,800 

Tanned  leather,  oil,  paper,  mess-pork,  rice,  can- 
dles, cotton  and  leather  manufactures,  manufac- 
tures of  India-rubber,  iron  and  hardware,  ma- 
chinery, and  wool 4,198,040 

Broom-corn,  burr-stones,  coals,  hides,  tallow,  other 

articles 645,560 

Books,  cotton-wool,  maize,  phUosophical  appa- 
ratus, settlers'  goods,  wheat  (and  including 
$537,000  in  bulUon) 1,384,028 


Total $8,363,751 


Total  exports $8,363,751 

Total  imports 4,071,534 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States $4,292,217 

Total  of  imports  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain 

in  1851,  in  round  numbers 12,000,000 

The  same  from  the  United  States 8,000,000 


Difference  against  the  United  States $4,000,000 

Imports  into  Canada  from  all  countries  in  1851,  in 

round  numbers 21,000,000 

Of  which  from  the  United  States 8,000,000 


Difference  between  the  value  of  imports  into  Can- 
ada from  the  Untied  States,  and  from  all  other 
countries $13,000,000 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  im- 
ports into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  in  1851, 
were  only  one  third  less  than  those  from  Great  Britain, 
and  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  imports  from  all 
other  countries. 

Impoets  in  1852. 

Produce  of  the  mines $2,156 

Produce  of  the  seas 50,288 

Produce  of  the  forest 1,840,196 

AnimaN,  and  their  produce 966,200 

Vegetable  food 3,186,260 

Flux,  and  other  seed 94,836 

Manufactures 60,376 

Other  articles 84,200 


Total $6,284,512 

ExpoETS  IN  1852. 

Principal  Articles. — Coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  tea, 
tobacco  (manufactured  and   unmanufactured), 

whisky,  wine,  and  salt $2,225,112 

Fruits  and  spices 91,372 

Horses,  grains,  cheese,  etc 49,732 

Fish,  fur,  glass,  tanned  leather,  oil,  paper,  mess- 
pork,  rice,  candles,  manufactures  of  cotton, 
leather,  iron,  wood,  silk,  India-rubber,  iron 
and  hardware,  wood  articles  (nnenuraerated), 
and  sundries 4,413,568 


Broom-corn,  burr-stones,  coals,  cotton-yam,  flax, 
hides,  tallow,  nitre,  wool,  sundries $769,216 

Books,  cotton-wool,  Indian  corn,  settlers'  goods, 
wheat,  other  articles 864,692 


Total $3,413,692 

Total  exports 8,413,692 

Total  imports 6,284,512 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States $2,129,180 

Total  value  of  imports  into  Canada  from  Great 

Britain  in  1852,  in  round  numbers 10,.500,000 

The  same  from  the  United  States 8,500,000 


Difference  between   the   value   of  imports  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  the  United  States 2,000,000 

Imports  into  Canada  from  all  nations  in  1852,  in 

round  numbers $20,000,000 

Of  which  from  the  United  States 8,500,000 


Difference  between  the  value  of  imports  into  Can- 
ada, from  the  Tjnited  States,  and  from  all  other 
countries 11,500,000 

The  preceding  tables  will  show,  that  in  1852  the 
United  States  almost  equaled  Great  Britain  in  her  ex- 
ports to  Canada,  and  furnished  more  than  two  fifths  of 
the  whole  imports  into  that  province. 
Impop.ts  in  1853. 

Produce  of  the  mines $75,596 

Produce  of  the  seas 73,424 

Produce  of  the  forest 2,810,176 

Animals,  and  produce  of  animals 1,046,352 

Vegetable  food 4,879,444 

Other  agricultural  produce 93,736 

Manufactures 107,8-32 

Other  articles 49,320 


Total $8,936..3S0 

Exports  in  1853. 
Description  of  merchandise  the  same  as  for  1851 
and  1852— total  value $11,782,148 


Total  exports $11,7S2.148 

Total  imports 8,936,380 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  U.  States,  in  1858. . .  $2,845,768 

Total  value  of  imports  into  Canada  from  Great 

Britain,  in  1853 18,489,120 

Same  from  the  United  States 11,782,148 


Difference $6,706,972 

Imports  into  Canada,  from  all  nations,  in  1S53,  in 

round  numbers 32,000,000 

Of  which,  from  the  United  States 11,782,148 


Difference $20,217,852 

Imports  into  Canada,  in  1853,  were  unusually  heavy, 
exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  year  $12,000,000. 
The  tables  will  show  that  Great  Britain  supplied  more 
than  one  half  of  the  whole ;  while  the  exports  from 
the  United  States,  though  exceeding  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding 3'ear  upward  of  83,000,000,  did  not  maintain, 
with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  the  ratio  of  1852. 
Imports  from  Canada  up  to  80th  June,  1854  (ac- 
cording to  the  United  States'  Treasury  report). .  $6,721,539 
Exports  to  same  date 17,300,706 

Exhibiting  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  U.  States  of..  $10,579,167 
Before  closing  these  remarks,  it  is  proper  to  ol)serve 
that  the  preceding  tables  and  calculations  have  been 
prepared  with  much  care,  with  a  view  to  furnish  accu- 
rate data  in  estimating  the  benefits  secured  to  Amer- 
ican commerce  by  the  Reciprocity  Treatj-  of  1854. 
The  statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  imports  from, 
and  exports  to  Canada,  for  1855,  when  compared  with 
these  tables,  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  policy 
of  that  measure. — U.  S.  Corn.  Relations. 

Summary  of  the  Regulations  in  Force  at  the  Different 
Ports  in  Canada. — Merchandise  shall  not  be  unladen, 
except  after  due  entry,  at  places  designated  for  that 
purpose,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture. 

Merchandise  shall  not  be  brought  or  imported  into 
the  province,  whether  bj'  sea,  land,  coastwise,  or  by 
inland  navigation,  whether  dutiable  or  not,  except  into 
some  port  or  place  at  which  a  custom-house  is,  or  may 
be   established,  under  penalty   of  forfeiture  of  vcs- 
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spI  and  goods,  if  under  the  value  of  61000  ;  if  above  emljraced  in  the  third  article  ("  schedule")  of  the  Ee- 
that  sum,  then  the  vessel  and  goods  shall  l)e  retained    ciprocity  Treat}-. 

as  security  for  the  payment  of  that  amount.  This  Foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  carrj-  goods  or 
applies,  mutatis  mutandi't,  to  goods  brought  into  the  passengers  from  one  port  of  any  British  possession  in 
province,  by  land,  in  carriages  or  other  vehicles.  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  U>  another  port  of  the  same 

Other   regulations   have  reference,  principally,   to    ftossession ;  though  by  the  act  17  Victoria,  chap.  5,  the 
frontier  smuggling,  and  to  the  duties  and  powers  of    coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  opened  to  the 
the  officers  charged  with  its  prevention.     They  convey  I  vessels  of  all  nations, 
no  general  commercial  information,  and  are,  therefore,  !       The  foregoing  regulations,  etc.,   apply  with  some 


omitted. 

Most  of  the  articles  on  which  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  importations  from  Great  Britain  exists,  are 


slight  modifications,  to  all  the  other  colonial  posses- 
sions of  (Jreat  Britain  in  North  America.  They  will 
not,  therefore,  be  again  referred  to. 


OOMMEECE  OK  THE   UNITED   STATES   WITH   THE   BkITISH   NoRTII    AMERICAN     COLONIES,   FROM   OCTOBER  1,   1820,  TO  JULY   1, 

1856 ;  INCLUDING  Canada  to  June  30,  1&48. 


Yearg  ending 


Sept  80,  1821.... 
1822.'... 
1823.... 
1824.... 
1825.... 
1826.... 
1827.... 
1828.... 
1829.... 
1830.... 
Total 

Sept  30,  1S31.... 
18.32.... 

isa?.... 

1834.... 
18.35.... 
18:i6.... 
1887.... 
1838.... 
1889.... 
1840.... 
Total 

Sept.  80,  1841 .... 

1842 

9  mos.     1843 

June  80,  1844 

1845.... 

1846.... 

1847.... 

1848 

1849.... 

1850 

Total 

June  30,  1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 


^3,385,768 


Export*. 


Foreign. 


Tol«I. 


$6,292,290 
5,950,143 
2,617,005 
5,361,186 
4,844,966 
6,042,666 
5,819,667 
6,899.959 
3,611,783 
3,116,840 


I  $2,024,261 
1  1,897,5.')9 
I  1,821,460 
1,775,724 
2,.W9,964 
2,588,.'M9 
2.8-30,674 
1.674,674 
2,764,909 
8,786,873 


Import*. 


Total. 


Whereof  there  wu  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 


Exported. 


Tonnage  Cleared. 


Imported.         Ameriran.        Foreign. 


$35,446 

46,0&3 

81,003 

57,567 

147.843 

194,851 

296,512 

238,504 

144,684 

204,085 


..$50,056,505    I  $9,547,806     $59,603,811     j$lS,706,565 


$3,224,558 
2,650,184 
8,398,575 
4,693,771 
5,855,878 
7,519,909 


$S6<,2.30 
1,181,822 
1,912,968 
2,572,383 
8.229,798 
626,199 


$23,704,147 


$491,628 
526,817 
468,374 
705,931 
610,7^S 
6.50,315 
445,118 
447,669 
577,.'J42 

650,303 

$5,569,485 

$864,909 
1,229,526 
1,79.3.393 
1,.'H8.7.33 
l,4.35;i0S 
2,427,571 
2,:359,263 
1,. 55.5.570 
2,1.55,146 
2,007.767 


$462.2.50 

1,021,291 

126.772 

626,2.53 

128,821 


$89,417 
1.58,225 
219,749 
298,840 
218.896 
221.994 
154,.507 
179.944 
241,2.37 
252.279 


113,097 
90,977 
52,776 
53,9.51 
61, .520 
76,191 
60,378 
63,801 
93,645 

117,171 


$2,-364,887     ,  $2,035,038     I     783,507 


$25,900 

16,961 

14,704 

400.500 

63s;,783 

82,288 

160.0fi0 

430.208 

15.-300 

11.500 


$1,445,028     $37,980,918     $17,377,W6    |  $1,746,144 


$193,100 
59,076 
86,-3.34 
711,244 
489,095 
251.900 
480,275 
555,900 

88,644 
$2,864,968 


$277,197 

I       542,745 

817,880 

652.2.53 

197,4f)0 

546,474 

448,6<>2 

450.712 

431,782 

^80J71 

$5,145,216 


79,-3€4 
65,056 
219.41(8 
195,989 
363,.5.32 
291.931 
.382.2.34 
261,2^6 
885,506 
857,073 


H776 
14<;.292 

24.^.779 
32-3.120 
41.5,406 
428,191 
440,002 
383,15« 
373,772 
401,805 


2,601^74     3,252,299 


$4.08.5,783 
8.791,956 
5,311,543 
7,266,154 
9,085.676 
8,146,108 


$1,736,651 
1,520.880 
2,272,602 
2,206,021 
2,954,420 
8,822,224 


$30 

112,558 

200.521 

48.975 

64,212 

4,000 


$5,540,726 

$44,677 
56.895 
88.940 
68.148 
18,413 
83,807 


404.472 
-32.3.315 
2^^2,607 
696,865 
677,9.35 
868..563 
657.595 
859.791 
122.641 
7.5.293 
4,884,077 

108.235 
122,809 
266.431 
295,781 
276,633 
326.M7 


447.986 

417,409 

2:38,  A92 

516.231 

512.004 

678.673 

628,515 

681.271  ; 

409,877 

521,112  I 


4,990,620 

592,507 
.M4,518 
58-3.465 
587.309 
498,822 
471,871 


British  Provinces. — Under  the  impetus  communi- 
cated by  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity,  tlie  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Canadas  has  greatly  increased, 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  diminution  of  nearly 
$(5,000,000  in  our  exportation  of  foreign  goods.  The 
aggregate's  for  the  last  two  years  we  have  arranged  as 
follows,  for  purposes  of  comparison  : 


1855. 

I8S«. 

Domestic  produce  exported  to  1 

the  Canadas j 

Forcifiit  goods 

$9,950,764 

8,769,.5S0 

6,825,878 

3,229,798 
12,182,.314 
2,911,420 

$15,194,783 

5,688.453 

7,519,909 

626,199 
17,4.88,197 
3,822,224 

Domestic  produce  exported  to  | 

tlic  Lower  Provinces  ) 

Foreidii  (roods 

Imports  from  the  Canadas 

Imports  from  thcLower  Provinces 

Total  trade 

$42,939,754 

$50,3-39,770  \ 

Total  trade  with  the  Canadas 

$-30,909,658 

$3S,3n,4;S8 

Total    trade    with    the    Lower  { 
Provinces ) 

$12,037,069  1  $11,963,.332  | 

The  total  aggregates  of  trade  during  the  last  five 
years,  are  as  follows  : 

18.52 $16..51!>.S05 

1858 20,691.246 

18,54 8;U94,.320 

1S55 42.'>Si>.7.54 

1856 5^1,839,770 


The  chief  articles  of  export  and  their  values  were 
for  1855  and  1856  : 


1855. 


Oil,  soap,  and  candles. j  $217,000 

Fish I  20,000 

Manufactures  of  wood 800,000 

Naval  stores |  100,000 

Beef,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  tallow  ) '  okt  nnn 

and  hides f|  «»7,000 

Horses 48,000 

Wheat,  flour,  and  com 1,568,000 

Rice 45,000 

Tobacco  and  snufiF i  428,000 

Whisky !  137.000 

Molasses '  87.000 

Furniture 182.000 

Hats. 100.000 

Shoes  and  leather 282,000 

Glass 6.5.(X»0 

Books  and  paper 94.000 

9.ilt I  1,52,000 

Manufactures  of  cotton 470.000 

Iron '  96IVXK) 

Coal I  320,000 


$260,000 
44,000 
280.000 
157,000 

4,528,000 

loaooo 

1.769.0t^tO 
52.000 
516.CXH) 
296.000 
140.000 
.328.000 
116.000 
5<M.000 
114.000 
148,000 
803,000 
914.000 

1,517,000 
409,000 


The  most  notable  increase,  it  will  be  observed,  htLS 
taken  place  in  animal  jm'iducts.  For  more  extended 
information  about  Great  Britain,  see  EIsgland,  Irb- 
i,AM>,  and  Scotland.  Also  Colonies,  Cotton, 
and  Fisheries. 
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Great  Circle  Sailing  ;  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing a  ship  in,  or  rather  pretty  near,  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle  that  passes  through  the  zenith  of  the  two  places, 
viz. :  from  whence  she  came,  and  to  which  she  is 
bound. 

Greece.  The  continent  of  Greece,  including  Al- 
bania and  Macedonia,  is  nearlj''  shut  in  on  the  north 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  known  anciently  by  the  names 
of  Rhodope,  Scomius,  and  Orbelus  ;  it  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas,  on  the  south 
bj-  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  bj'  the  ^gean 
Sea,  or  Archipelago.  It  extends  from  36°  10'  to  42° 
40'  of  north  latitude  ;  and  from  19°  45'  to  24°  40'  of 
east  longitude  from  London.  Its  length,  from  Cape 
Matapan  to  Mount  Orbelus,  or  Argentaro,  is  450 
English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  Durazzo  to 
Cavale,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  PangCEUS  (a  branch  of 
Rhodope),  235  miles  ;  and  it  embraces  an  area  of  57,- 
750  square  miles,  exclusive  of  all  its  islands  except 
Euboea.  But,  as  our  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the  coun- 
trj'  have  always  a  reference  to  those  ancient  States 
which  comprised  but  very  minute  portions  of  its  sur- 
face, it  is  necessary  that  its  dimensions  should  be  de- 
scribed more  in  detail. 

The  countrj"  recognized  as  Greece  before  the  rise  of 
the  Macedonian  power,  comprehended  the  Morea  or 
Peloponnesus,  Attica,  Euboea,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Doris, 
iEtolia,  Acarnania,  Thessaly,  and  TVIagnesia ;  and 
even  several  of  the  States  included  within  these  limits 
had  little  or  no  share  in  those  splendid  actions  which 
have  shed  so  much  glory  over  the  country.  The  sur- 
face of  Peloponnesus,  which  included  seven  different 
States,  is  about  9000  English  square  miles ;  that  of 
the  countries  just  named,  without  the  peninsula,  in- 
cluding Eubcea,  is  14,800 ;  and  both  together  amount 
to  23,800  square  miles — an  extent  of  surface  not  ex- 
ceeding two  fifths  of  England,  or  one  fifth  of  the  Brit- 
ish,Isles.  If  to  this  we  add  1G,000  square  miles  for 
Albania  or  Epiris  (including  the  basin  of  the  Drino), 
18,000  for  Macedonia,  and  1000  for  the  Cyclades, 
the  whole  surface  of  Greece  and  its  islands  will 
be  58,800  square  miles,  which  is  almost  exactly  the 
area  of  England.  AVhile  Greece  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence, however,  all  these  territories  were  never 
united  into  one  body  politic,  nor  was  their  confederated 
force  ever  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  any  common 
enterprise.  The  communities  whose  warlike  achieve- 
ments and  brilliant  career  in  arts  and  philosophy  raised 
the  Grecian  name  so  high,  occupied  but  very  minute 
portions  of  the  countr}' ;  as  the  following  table  de- 
duced from  measurements  will  show : 

Eng.  eq.  miles. 

Attica,  including  Megaris  and  Salamls,  but  not  Euboea.  1,190 

Boeotia 1,530 

Laconia  (without  Messenia) 1,T20 

Achaia  (the  twelve  cities  with  their  territories) 1,140 

Attica,  besides  possessing  at  one  period  Euboea,  had 
many  colonies  in  the  C3'clades,  Thrace,  and  other 
parts  ;  and  Sparta  held  Messenia  long  in  subjection  ; 
but,  in  great  struggles,  these  colonies  and  depend- 
encies often  shook  oft'  their  allegiance,  and  the  parent 
State  was  obliged  to  rely  on  its  own  resources.  Such 
was  the  energy  of  these  small  communities,  that  At- 
tica, which  scarcely  supports,  at  present,  a  population 
of  50,000  souls,  sent  out  sometimes  colonies  of  10,000 
men  at  once  {Biod.  Sic,  lib.  ii.) ;  and  Sparta  furnished 
50,000  soldiers  to  fight  the  Persians  at  Plataa.  The 
territories  of  Corinth,  when  she  formed  a  separate 
State  were  much  smaller  than  an}'  of  these  ;  her  wealth 
and  power  depending  chiefl}'  on  commerce. 

Greece  forms  a  long  and  rather  narrow  peninsula, 
singularly  indented  on  three  sides  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  having  a  greater  proportion  of  its  surface  occupied 
by  mountains  than  any  other  country  in  Europe  of 
equal  extent,  except  Switzerland.  It  has  been  justlj' 
observed,  that  those  physical  features  wliich  distin- 
guish Europe  from  the  other  quarters  of  the  world 
belong,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  Greece,  and  distin- 
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guish  it  in  the  same  proportion  from  the  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Of  these  arms  of  the  sea,  the  most  consid- 
erable are  the  Gulfs  of  Contessa,  Salonica,  Volo,  vEgi- 
na,  and  Nauplia,  on  the  east ;  those  of  Kolokythia  and 
Coron  on  the  South ;  and  those  of  Lepanto  and  Arta 
on  the  west.  Of  the  mountains,  the  first  in  order  are 
those  which  pass  along  the  northern  frontier.  Mount 
Argentaro,  the  ancient  Orbelus,  placed  at  the  northern 
extremitj-  of  Greece,  near  the  43d  degree  of  latitude, 
may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  system 
of  mountains  in  European  Turkey. 

Money. — The  drachm,  which  is  the  unit  of  the  cur- 
rencj',  is  about  8id.  English  money.  It  is  divided  into 
100  equal  parts  called  lepta.  There  are  copper  coins 
of  10,  5,  2,  and  1  lepta,  the  only  Greek  monej'  that 
circulates  in  the  countr3\  The  silver  coins  of  50  and 
25  lepta  have  been  melted  down  or  exported.  Those 
of  1  drachm  are  very  rare.  Those  of  5  drachms  are 
now  only  to  be  found  in  Turkey.  The  gold  pieces  of  20 
drachms,  called  othos,  also  have  disappeared. 

Weights  and  Measures. — A  very  complete  scale  of 
weights  and  measures  was  established  bj-  the  govern- 
ment in  1836 ;  but  the  people  adhere  for  measure  of 
length  to  the  pique  ^  27  inches.  Then  for  weight — 
the  principal  one  known,  even  in  the  capital,  is  the 
oke,  a  Turkish  weight  equal  to  2  lbs.  12  oz.,  which  is 
divided  into  400  dramia  =  If  Eng.  drams.  The 
cantaar  or  quintal  is  generallj"  44  okes  =  121  lbs. 
The  kilo  or  quilot  of  com  is  22  okes,  or  60  lbs.  The 
land  measure  is  the  strema  equal  to  about  one  fourth  of 
an  English  acre. 

Cultivated  Land. — It  appears  that  not  half  the  sur- 
face is  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  and  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  cultivated,  and  four  fifths  of  the  uncultivated  soil 
belong  to  the  State.  One  great  disadvantage  to  agricul- 
ture is  the  scant}'  supply  of  running  water ;  but  the 
peasants  are  very  dexterous  at  taking  advantage  of  the 
smallest  rill  to  irrigate  their  tillage.  Money  rent  is  little 
known  ;  the  lands  being  farmed  on  the  metayer  system, 
according  to  which  the  landlord  receives  a  certnin  pro- 
portion of  the  net  produce — usuallj'  a  third.  He  has 
frequently  to  furnish  the  seed,  and  sometimes  the  oxen 
for  tillage,  the  cost  of  which,  with  high  interest,  is 
deducted  from  the  profits  before  any  division  is  made. 
On  this  system,  there  is  little  inducement  for  the 
proprietor  to  expend  capital  on  improvements  ;  still 
less  is  there  for  the  meta3'er,  who  has  no  interest  in 
the  land  beyond  the  season.  Consequentl_y,  inclosure 
and  drainage  are  scarcel}'  thought  of ;  and  the  stones 
having  never  been  removed,  lie  so  thick  together  that 
in  some  places  it  is  scarcelj'  credible  that  they  can  have 
accumulated  naturally.  The  dwellings  of  the  peas- 
ants are  extreinelj'  poor,  consisting  of  stones  and  frag- 
ments of  tile  and  pottery  held  together  by  mud.  Glass 
casements  are  rare  even  in  provincial  towns  ;  and  in 
the  country  cottages  the  light  is  most  frequentlj'  ad- 
mitted onl}'  by  the  door-way. 

Productions. — The  arable  soil  of  Greece  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  vines,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  fruit  trees.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  maize, 
succeed  pretty  well  in  the  stony  districts  where  the 
mold  is  but  a  few  inches  deep.  Oats  render  but  a 
middling  crop,  and  the  potato  is  quite  unsuitable.  But 
the  leguminaB  grow  well,  and  rice  might  be  raised  on 
the  wet  soils.  In  manj-  parts  of  the  country  cakes  of 
maize  flour  form  the  staple  article  of  food.  (See  Ency. 
Brit.)  At  the  head  of  all  the  agricultural  productions 
for  exportation  are  the  Corinth  grapes,  wliich  we  cor- 
ruptlj-  call  currants,  and  which  are  cultivated  from  the 
isthmus  to  Arcadia, along  almost  all  the  northern  and 
western  shores  of  the  Morea.  This  fruit  is  of  a  violet 
color,  and  hangs  in  long  loose  bunches.  Tliey  are 
gathered  at  the  same  time  as  other  grapes,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  packed.  Verj'  few  of  them  are  used  in 
Greece,  few  anywhere  except  in  l^ngland.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  the  etfect  of  raising  a  largo 
crop  is  merely  to  lower  the  price  in  the  London  mar- 
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ket ;  whereas,  if  France,  America,  and  Russia,  used 
plum-puddings  to  the  same  extent  as  the  English, 
Greece  wouhi  have  had  in  this  one  artich;  an  inex- 
haustiljlc  source  of  revenue.  All  kinds  of  grapes 
succeed  well,  and  the  best  vintage  is  that  of  the  island 
of  Santorin,  where  above  GO  varieties  are  reckoned. 
The  Russians  are  very  fond  of  Santorin  wine,  and  im- 
port £20,000  worth  yearly.  The  art  of  expressing  and 
fermenting  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  quite  in  its  infanc}* ; 
and  unfortunately  the  Greeks  have  no  wine-cellars, 
and  very  few  casks.  The  wine  is  kept  in  skins,  and 
rosin  is  put  into  it  to  keep  it  from  spoiling.  It  is  at 
first  exceedinglj'  disagrecalde  to  the  taste  ;  but  the 
natives  prefer  it  to  the  choicest  beverages  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  and  even  foreigners  become  reconciled  to 
it  with  use. 

Next  to  the  vineyards  as  a  source  of  revenue  are  the 
mulberry  jdantations.  There  is  a  demand  for  silk  in 
every  market  in  the  world,  and  the  climate  of  (ireece 
affords  facilities  for  an  unlimited  extension  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  south  of  the  Jlorea  gener- 
ally, and  all  the  islands  of  the  yEgean  Sea,  are  adapted 
for  it,  and  here  the  house  of  almost  every  peasant  is 
in  part  given  up  to  the  rearing  of  the  worm.  The 
spawn  or  eggs  are  nestled  in  the  liosoms  of  the  women  ; 
and  the  worms  hatched  in  .spring  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  the  j'oung  mulberry  leaves  then  shooting. 
The  cocoons  are  placed  in  the  sun,  and  the  heat  kills 
the  worms.  In  18i)G  some  Greek  merchants,  who  had 
resided  in  the  silk  districts  of  Itah',  introduced  Italian 
workmen  with  their  families  into  the  !Morea,  to  improve 
the  mode  of  winding ;  and  a  few  years  have  greatly 
advanced  this  branch  of  industry  and  placed  it  on  a 
firm  and  extensive  basis,  giving  promise  of  a  lucrative 
and  increasing  trade.  Two  silk-throwing  manufacto- 
ries have  been  established  at  Athens  with  great  suc- 
cess. (For  further  particulars  see  Knn/.  Brit.)  The 
Monkeur  of  Paris  of  Kith  and  17th  Octol)er,  1855, 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  quality  of  the  Greek 
silk  in  the  Paris  Exhiljition,  which  gained  the  first 
prize. 

The  olive  next  claims  attention.  Being  indigenous, 
the  trees  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  everj'  direction, 
and  seem  only  to  require  grafting  to  yield  excellent 
fruit.  Grafted  olive-trees  are  very  numerous  ;  and 
many  people  live  all  the  year  round  on  little  but 
olives,  indifferently  pickled  in  brine.  Tiie  oil  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  rudest  manner,  after  which  it  is  either 
run  into  cisterns  or  jars.  There  is  a  large  consumption 
of  it  in  the  country,  nothing  else  being  used  for  light, 
and  a  great  deal  being  consumed  in  food  and  cookery  ; 
but  still  there  remains  a  good  quantity  for  exportation. 
Cotton  succeeds  well  wherever  it  is  sown,  especially  in 
the  plain  of  Argos,  and  in  the  islands.  It  does  not  form 
an  important  item  in  the  exports,  owing  to  the  large 
consumption  of  it  in  the  countrj'.  Madder  thrives 
well  in  the  northern  districts.  Greek  tobacco  is  said 
to  be  of  good  quality,  and  to  have  a  delicious  perfume. 
It  is  cultivated  at  little  expense. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  might  be  a  profitable 
branch  of  industry.  The  figs  of  Attica  have  not  de- 
generated since  the  olden  time ;  the  apricots,  the 
pomegranates,  oranges,  and  lemons  arc  delicious. 

First  among  its  natural  productions  may  be  men- 
tioned valonia,  the  cup  of  the  acorn  of  the  Qucrcits 
ji£gilo]K<,  an  oak,  of  which  considerable  forests  exist  in 
the  neigiiborhood  of  Marathonisi,  Cape  Papa,  Arcadia  ; 
also  in  Attica,  the  island  of  Zca  and  other  jdaces.  The 
acorn  is  a  powerful  astringent,  used  in  tanning  and  dye- 
ing, and  for  this  ])urpose  is  shipped  for  England  and  It- 
aly. Another  species  of  oak — the  Quv  reus  cocci  ftra,  com- 
monly called  galls — grows  in  great  quantities  on  Mount 
Taygetus,  and  breeds  the  insect  known  as  kermes.  In 
the  process  of  drying  the  insect  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  brittle  berry  partly  tilled  with  powder, 
•which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  caused  some  to  look 
upon  it  as  the  berry  of  the  plant,  while  others  consid- 


ered it  to  be  a  swelling  caused  by  the  puncture  of  a 
particular  kind  of  fly.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  the  red 
Tunis  caps  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  a  good 
deal  is  exported  to  Tunis  and  Alexandria.  The 
dried  leaves  of  the  lentisk,  also,  under  the  name  of 
ii^'OU'ii  <l>vy)oi',  are  used  by  the  tanners  in  Greece  and 
the  Levant.  Turpentine  is  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  pine  forests  of  Mount  Cithseron  and  other 
districts. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  clearances  made  by 
the  ravages  of  war  and  other  causes,  Greece  contains 
2,800,000  acres  of  forest,  iilled  with  tinilicr  trees  of  the 
best  quality- ;  yet  wood  is  bought  abroad  for  house  and 
shifj-building,  as  for  want  of  roads  these  fore^ts  can 
not  be  worked.  The  shepherds  make  a  practice  of 
setting  fire  to  the  coppice  woods,  in  order  that  their 
flocks  may  find  some  tender  sprouts  to  crop  in  spring. 
It  is  not  unusual  in  the  neighborhoml  of  Athens  to 
find  large  black  patches  covering  half  a  square  league; 
and  if  an  explanation  be  required,  the  answer  is, 
"  Onlj-  a  shepherd  who  has  been  making  pasturage  for 
his  sheep." 

The  ])rincipal  places  of  trade  are  Sj'ra,  Patras,  Pi- 
raeus, Kalamata,  and  Nauplia.  The  trade  of  Patras 
is  chiefly  import ;  Hydra,  Spez/.ia,  and  Galaxidi,  come 
more  properly  under  the  denomination  of  ship-owning 
ports.  The  exports  are  chiefly  the  articles  we  have 
enumerated,  with  others  of  minor  importance  ;  the  im- 
ports are  chiefly  iron-ware  and  woven  fabrics  ;  besides 
coffee,  sugar,  and  .spices. 

The  carrj'ing  trade  is  very  considerable,  especially 
among  the  islands.  Some  of  the  Greek  vessels  are 
between  COO  and  700  tons  register,  and  a  good  many 
from  300  to  400  tons  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  boats  of  si.x  or  seven  tons,  having  a  large  hatch  in 
mid-ships.  (See  Enci/.  lirif.)  It  is  customarj-  for  a 
ship-owner  to  bargain  with  a  captain  and  crew,  taking 
up  a  certain  sum  at  interest,  generally  secured  on  bot- 
tomry bond ;  with  this  money  a  carge  is  purchased  on 
the  ship's  account,  and  the  profit  is  divided  between 
the  vessel  and  the  crew,  the  latter  sharing  among 
themselves  according  to  their  special  agreements.  In 
this  way  the  Greeks  carry  on  extensive  speculations 
in  com  whenever  bad  harvests  or  other  circumstances 
present  openings  in  the  ports  of  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain. 
or  France.  Besides  this,  they  export  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  south- 
ern Russiii,  to  London,  Marseilles,  and  Trieste.  The 
great  advantage  which  the  Greeks  have  over  foreign- 
ers in  prosecuting  this  trade  is  that  of  having  relations 
and  connections  in  the  interior  on  whom  they  can  rely 
for  the  collection  of  small  parcels  ;  and  thus  they  avoid 
the  impositions  of  agents  and  the  profits  of  mi<idle- 
men.  The  Greek  trader  despises  nothing,  and  will 
gather  a  few  bags  of  rags,  or  a  ton  or  two  of  bones  and 
horns,  while  he  is  chartering  50  vessels  to  load  with 
corn  and  tallow.  Then  the  same  vessels  supply  Tur- 
key, Persia,  and  Greece  with  the  manufactures  of  En- 
gland and  Germany.  The  extensive  Greek  establish- 
ments at  JIanchester  for  purchasing,  examining,  and 
packing  goods,  attest  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
commerce.  They  have  almost  quite  superseded  the 
I'^nglish  traders  here,  chiefly  from  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  countries  to  be  supplied,  and  their 
readiness  to  execute  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest 
commissions  for  the  shopkeepers  of  the  ICixst.  The 
Greek  trader  slips  in  everywhere,  neglects  no  busi- 
ness, disdains  no  expedient,  and  changes  his  flag  aa 
often  as  he  tinds  it  his  interest  to  do  so. 

The  Greek  government  docs  nothing  for  maritime 
trade.  There  is  but  one  light-house  on  the  coasts; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  shipwrecks  that  are  recorded 
every  winter,  the  ministers  turn  a  deaf  cat  to  the  ap- 
peals of  the  mariners.  A  similar  neglect  is  shown 
concerning  the  means  of  intern.il  communic.ition. 
There  are  only  seven  roads,  amounting  in  all  to  a 
length  of  30  leagues,  and  this  is  in  a  country  where 
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the  State  owns  more  than  half  the  land,  where  evic- 
tions are  easily  effected,  and  where  the  peasants  are 
willing  to  lend  their  hands  for  works  of  public  utility. 
There  is  no  highway  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  or  to 
Corinth,  or  to  Patras,  which,  owing  to  the  trade  in 
currants,  is  becoming  the  commercial  capital. 

The  banliing  and  exchange  operations  form  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  commercial  S3'stem. 
The  national  bank  was  founded  at  Athens  in  184:2,  the 
capital  being  in  the  first  instance  fixed  at  5,000,000 
drachms.  Branches  have  since  been  opened  at  Syra 
and  Patras.  The  exchange  operations  throughout  the 
country-  are  ruled  chiefly  by  the  transactions  at  Athens, 
where  bills  on  London,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  etc., 
are  negotiated  with  facility.  The  most  serious  hin- 
derance  to  the  progress  of  industry  in  Greece  is  the 
high  rate  of  interest.  The  legal  rate  is  10  per  cent,  for 
ordinar\^  loans,  and  12  per  cent,  in  commercial  busi- 
ness. High  as  this  is,  most  of  the  loans  are  effected 
at  still  higher  rates  ;  and  the  government  can  not  sup- 
press the  usurs'.  From  a  statement  inserted  in  the 
Spectateur  de  VOrient  of  Athens,  it  appears  that  the 
bank  has  paid  interest  to  the  shareholders,  from 
1849-54,  at  8^  to  9|  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  that  its  capi- 
tal amounts  now  to  6,000,000  drachms,  and  a  reserve 
fund  of  400,000  drachms  to  provide  against  emergen- 
cies.— E.  B. 

The  manufactures  of  Greece  are  few  and  simple,  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  being  little  enhanced  bj'  the 
labor  ;  j'et  the  peasantry'  are  entirely  clothed  in  cotton 
and  woolen  fabrics  of  their  own  manufacture.  The 
capotes,  not  only  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  whole  mari- 
time population  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  made  of  a 
woolen  stuff,  the  peculiar  manufacture  of  the  Wal- 
lachs ;  and  Kalamata  is  famous  for  a  silk  gauze,  highly 
prized  in  the  East  for  bed-curtains.  Embroiders'  in  gold, 
silver,  silk,  and  cotton,  is  brought  to  great  perfection  ; 
and  marble-cutting  and  sculpturing  have  made  great 
progress.  At  the  great  London  Exhibition  of  1851, 
the  embroidered  dresses  in  red  and  gold,  and  in  blue 
and  silver,  were  highh'  praised.  The  samples  of  mar- 
bles were  not  in  a  condition  of  manufacture  to  demand 
much  notice  as  specimens  of  industrj'.  Commenda- 
tory- mention  is  made,  in  the  report,  of  lithographic 
stones  from  Messina,  samples  of  steatite  (the  French 
chalk  of  commerce),  of  a  fine  natural  cement  of  puz- 
znolan,  of  varieties  of  flexiljle  sponge,  and  some  other 
objects.  In  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  onlj'  four 
medals  were  given  for  various  productions  of  art  and 
manufacture  from  Greece. 

The  following  statistics  show  that  the  progress 
which  the  Greek  nation  has  made  is  highly  credit- 
able, though  at  the  same  time  showing  that  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  Greece  are  not  fully  developed. 

Statistics  of  Geeece. 
1. — Cultivated  Land  in  1854. 


StrematA. 

For  Cereal 3,649,870 

"     Olive-trees,...      600,000 
"     Vines 1,000,000 


For  Mulberry-trees 
"    Fig-trees 


•Streniata. 
240.000 
150,000 


Total 5,659,870 


Sheep  and  goats. . .  5,600,000 

Oxen leii.OfW 

Buffaloes 2,000 

Horses 90.000 


Cattle. 

Males. 
Asses . 


80,000 
7,000 


Total 5,839,000 


Prodcce. 


Kilos. 

Wheat 2.669,000 

Barlev 1,223.600 

Indian  corn 2,8:?0,000 

Maize 281,900 

Oats  <fe  other  kinds 
of  cereal 1,258,000 


Oil 1,600,000 

Wine 16,200.000 

Silk 70,0(10 

Currants 60,000,000 

Valonia.. 14,000 

Wool 1,.500,000 


Total 8,262,.')00  I '  Total 79,884,000 

Persons  employed  in  AiiuicrLTiruE. 
Proprietors 52,590  ||  Other     laborers     and 


Field  laborers 111,330 

Shepherds 87,669 


servants 35,089 


2. — Statistics  of  Silk. 


Okea. 

1851 48.232 

1852 60,771 

1853 56,770 

1854 

1855 70,000 


Average  pric« 
per  oke. 
Krs.  Drs. 

991,947  =  20-54 
1,999,970  =  32-91 
1,774,063  =  31-25 
1,353,013 


This  proves  not  only  an  increase  of  production,  but 
also  an  improvement  in  the  quality  ;  for,  though  the 
quantity  has  nearly  doubled  since  1851,  instead  of  re- 
ducing the  price,  Greek  silks  are  50  per  cent,  dearer. 
3. — Commercial  Navy  of  Greece. 


Vessels. 

Tons.      1 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1821. 

440 

61,449  1 

1844. 

3,414 

146,703 

1834. 

.   2.891 

i 

1845. 

3,584 

161,1(13 

1835. 

8,870 

1 

1848. 

3,933 

255,233 

1838. 

3,269 

83,502 

1850. 

4,016 

266,201 

18;39. 

.3,345 

89.642  1 

1851. 

4.327 

257,093 

1840. 

3,384 

110,690  ' 

1852. 

4,230 

247,661 

1843. 

3,469 

137,553 

1853. 

4,143 

247,991 

We  have  no  accounts  of  1854  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
it  will  show  an  increase  on  1853,  in  consequence  of  the 
permission  of  the  czar  for  the  Greek  flag  to  enter  the 
Danube. 

4.— Population. 

1321 675,000    !  1852 1,002,000 

18-32 712,000  l|  1853 1,041,000 

1843 86-3,000  |l  1854 1,142,000 

5. — Imports  and  Exports  of  Greece. 

Exports. 


1851 1.3,995,195 

1852 10,402,212 

185:3 8,938,890 

1854 6,799,211 


1851 

1852... 24,982,151 

1858 20,209,960 

1854 21,270,133 


The  minister  of  finance  states  that  the  great  de- 
crease in  exports  for  the  last  three  }-ears  is  owing  prin- 
cipallj'  to  tlie  failure  in  the  currant  crops,  the  result 
of  the  disease  in  the  vine. 

Of  the  13,995,195  drs.  exported  in  1851,  8,359,190 
drs.  were  of  Corinthian  currants  alone.  In  1852  the 
export  of  currants  were  2,844,058  drs.  onlj-,  or  nearly 
6,000,000  less  than  1851 ;  in  1853  there  is  no  account 
of  the  currants  exported  inserted ;  and  in  1854  onlj' 
the  small  amount  of  9046  drs.  are  included  in  the 
amount  of  6,799,211  drs. 

Countries  Trading  with  Greece. 


Countries. 


England 

Ameiica 

Austria 

France 

Turkey 

Kussia 

Italy 

Egypt  and  Candia 

Ionian  Isles 

Other  countries , 

Value  in  drachma.s. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Drs. 

5,670,363 

142,132 

4,810,134 

1,812,432 

8,056,-309 

819,497 

455,141 

674,92-2 

1,375,000 

2,492,770 


25.807,690 


Dre. 

7,020,174 
135.478 

2,950,2.35 
447,850 

1,266,960 
800.935 
865,538 
119,781 
940,234 
304,567 


13,851,202 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  exhibit,  that  England  has 
the  largest  commerce  with  Greece  of  the  countries 
enumerated.  Turkey,  however,  ranking  first  in 
amount  of  imports. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Greece  are  regulated  b}-  treaty  of  December  10,  1837. 
This  treat}-  is  based  upon  principles  of  entire  reciproc- 
ity in  navigation  and  commerce  between  the  two 
countries.  Its  principal  stipulations  are,  that  the  ves- 
sels of  each  nation,  whether  laden  or  in  ballast,  from 
whatever  place  they  come,  shall  be  treated,  in  the 
ports  of  the  other,  on  their  entrance,  during  their  stay, 
and  at  their  departure,  upon  the  same  footing  as  na- 
tional vessels  coming  from  the  same  place,  with  re- 
spect to  the  duties  of  tonnage,  light-houses,  pilotage, 
and  port  charges,  as  well  as  to  the  perquisites  of  public 
officers,  and  all  other  duties  or  charges  levied  in  the 
name  or  to  the  profit  of  the  government,  the  local  au- 
thorities, or  of  any  private  establishment  whatever. 
Whatever  merchandise  may  be  lawfullj'  imported  into 
either  nation  b}'  its  own  vessels,  xnny  also  be  imported 
in  the  vessels  of  the  otlier,  from  whatever  place  they 
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may  come,  without  paj-in;^  other  or  higher  duties  or 
charjjes,  of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in 
the  name  or  to  the  profit  of  the  government,  the  local 
authorities,  etc.,  than  when  imported  in  national  ves- 
sels. Similar  equality  is  stipulated  with  respect  to 
exports.  No  prohiMtiims  to  be  estaldished  in  either 
nation  upon  the  products  of  the  soil  or  industr}'  of  the 
other,  unless  such  prohibitions  shall  also  apply  to  similar 
products,  the  growth  of  anj'  other  country.  All  priv- 
ileges of  transit,  and  all  ijounties  and  drawbacks 
allowed  in  either  nation,  shall  immediateh'  Ijecome 
common  to  the  otlier. 

Duties  in  each  country,  on  cargoes  imported  in  ves- 
sels of  the  otlier,  shall  l)e  charged  only  on  such  por- 
tions thereof  as  may  tie  landed,  and  erased  from  the 
manifest  of  the  importing  vessel ;  l)Ut  all  duties,  im- 
posts, or  charges  whatsoever,  which  are  or  may  be- 
come chargeable  upon  the  vessels  themselves,  must  be 
paid  at  the  first  port  where  thej'  shall  break  l)ulk,  or 
unlade  part  of  their  cargoes.  It  is  also  stipulated  that 
the  vessels  of  each  nation  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  provided  with  a  bill  of  health,  grantpd  by  an 
officer  having  competent  power  to  that  effect,  at  the 
port  whence  such  vessels  shall  have  sailed,  shall  lie 
subjected  to  no  other  quarantine  than  such  as  may  be 
necessarj'  for  the  visit  of  the  health-officer  of  the  port 
where  such  vessels  shall  arrive  ;  after  which,  said  ves- 
sels shall  be  allowed  immediitel}'  to  enter  and  unload 
their  cargoes,  subject  only  to  such  casualties  as  may 
have  occurred  during  the  voyage.  The  other  stipula- 
tions relate  to  consular  privileges,  etc.  The  treaty  to 
continue  in  force  10  years,  with  the  usual  stipulation 
respecting  its  duration  after  that  period. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberal  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  of  which  the  preceding  is  a  summarj',  the 
trade  lietween  the  United  States  anil  Greece  is  verj' 
inconsiderable- — few  American  vessels  ever  making  the 
direct  vojMge  to  an}-  port  in  that  country.  At  the 
principal  port  of  Greece  (Pirajus),  no  American  vessel 
entered  from  the  commencement  of  1851  to  the  close 
of  1853.  During  the  j'ear  first  named,  there  entered 
that  port  from  all  countries,  355  vessels,  measuring 
42,159  tons  ;  and  there  cleared  254  vessels,  aggregating 
30,148  tons ;  making  a  total  of  609  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  72,307  tons.  These  vessels  were  mostly 
under  the  Greek,  Turkish,  English,  or  French  flags — 
the  latter  two  numbering,  together,  only  32  vessels 
entered  and  cleared.  During  the  same  3'ear,  120  Aus- 
trian steam-vessels  measuring  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  27,000  tons,  entered  the  port  of  PirsEus,  viz.,  72 
from  Trieste,  and  48  from  Turkey. 

The  value  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Pirajus  in  1851 
was  .^924,420  ;  that  of  exports  a  little  over  ^80,000. 
In  1852  there  entered  322  vessels,  measuring  44,16(j 
tons  ;  and  cleared,  287  vessels,  of  45,008  tons  ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  609  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  89,174  tons.  These  vessels  were  under  the  Greek, 
Turkish.  Knglish,  or  French  flags,  ranking  in  number 
in  the  order,  respectively,  to  wliich  they  are  named. 

The  imports  of  all  kinds  into  Pirieus  in  1851  were 
$924,420,  and  in  the  year  1852,  $757,020 ;  showing  a 
decrease  in  1852  of  $167,400. 

The  imports  into  Greece  through  this  port,  are, 
grains,  sugar,  cotl'ee,  yarn  of  cotton  and  wool,  silks, 
iron  and  other  metals,  timber,  cod  and  other  salted 
fish,  wines  and  spirits,  paper,  etc. 

The  countries  usually  participating  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  port  of  Piricus,  are — 

Turkov  (imports  ftora,  in  1852) |2iW.956 

Austria  "  "      170.T-W 

Franco  «  "      UifviMH 

England         "  "      .n9,094 

Tuscinv         "  "      1H.716 

Other  places  "  "      101.(5(>2 

Total  imports  as  shown  fcbovo tT57,(i20 

Though  Austria  holds  but  tiie  second  rank  in  the 
above  Uiblc,  sho  usually  enjojs  the  larjjest  share  of 


the  foreign  commerce  of  this  port.  An  average  calca- 
lation  for  a  series  of  5  or  10  years  would  give  the  fol- 
lowing result,  without  much  variation  : 

Perctnl.  ofi|  Ptrrmt.ot 

the  whole.  tht;  KhoU. 

Austria 24-74     !    England 14  C2 

Turkey 22-61     I!    Tuscany 7-^4 

France 19-87  Other  countries..  10-32 

The  next  port  of  importance  in  Greece,  after  the 
port  of  Athens,  is  .Syra.  Thi.s  port  is  situated  among 
the  Cyclades,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago.  Its  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing, 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  being  a  principal 
station  of  the  Mediterranean  steamers  going  to  and 
from  Constantinople.  The  imports  average  annually 
about  $3,500,000,  and  the  exfwrts  aliout  $]..'/J0,fKK). 
The  flags  participating  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
port  are  Greek,  English,  Austrian,  Turku^h,  and 
Frencli,  in  the  order,  as  to  rank,  in  which  they  are 
named.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are,  cottons, 
woolens,  manufactures  of  iron,  grains,  cotton  yam, 
cofTce,  timber,  sugar,  hides  and  skins,  provisions.  Ex- 
ports of  domestic  produce  are  inconsiderable,  though 
an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  re-exporting  to 
other  ports  of  the  archipelago  the  imports  of  foreign 
nations.  The  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
at  this  port  annuallj',  is  aljout  6775  measuring  379,000 
tons.  The  merchant  marine  of  Greece  in  18.53,  wa« 
4320  vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  247.616  tons. 
Of  these  there  were — 

V»s5*l«.  Ton-. 

Under  .30  tons 2,S55  19.096 

80  tons  and  over,  of  which  550  ♦    i  o-^  <>->7  0i« 

were  from  200  to  500  tons.,  f   *•  "'  -^*,5«» 

Total  as  above 4,'£:H)  247,661 

Port  Charges. — In  the  ports  of  Syra,  Xuuplia, 
Pirxus,  Marathonensis,  Pylos,  Calamatu,  Xavarino, 
and  Patras — 

On  vessels  under   5  tons Free. 


"         of        20    "    .. 
"         above  20    " 
In  the  other  ports : 

on  vessels  under    5  tons.. 

"  of        20    "     . 

"  above  20    "    . . 

Permit  of  departure : 

On  vessels  of  T> —  20  tons 
21—  50    '• 
51—100    •• 


9  liptas=1i  cents. 
13     "     =2      " 

Free. 

6  liptas=l    centd. 
9     '•    =U    '■ 


\  50  liptas      =  8}  cents. 

1  drachma=161    ^ 
..2        ••        =33}    " 

For  all  other  charges,  port  regulations,  etc.,  see 
Consular  Return,  "Athens,  Greece,  Februarj-  6th, 
1855."— Com.  Relations!,  U.  S. 

The  average  price  at  which  currants  are  sold  is 
$122  50  per  1000  pounds  ;  and  the  average  returns,  or 
rather  gross  receipts,  are  annually  about  $70fi.000. 
The  exportation  of  olive-oil  is  another  leading  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  following  sum- 
mary gives  a  fair  average  exhibit  of  exports  annually : 


Zante. 


Local  I 
tampt'nl 


Barrel,.!  Barr*)..   Barrel..   Barrel: 

4,311    62,1S9    8.500,    70,000 

Corfu I   8,9(ro' 1SS,100    8,000  200,000 

Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cupba' 


Ionia,  and  Paxo. 


60,000 


Total 1 1»,811  aao.^89    6,600  380,0W 


The  average  annual  price  is  $9  50  per  barrel,  which 
would  raise  the  amount  derived  from  olive-oil,  if  the 
whole  amount  were  sold,  to  .$3,l:>o.0iX)  per  annum. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  these  islands,  but  with  very  doubt- 
ful success,  owing  to  the  want  of  soil  adapted  to  the 
plant.  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  .S.inta  Mauni  are  the 
only  islands  on  which  it  can  l>e  niised :  but  the  quality 
is  inferior,  and  even  the  tiuantity  is  so  inconsiderable 
that  cargoes  of  tobacco  are  regularly  importeil  to  supplv 
the  consumption  of  the  islands,  .\mong  the  articles  of 
import,  sugar  and  citfTee  are  those  in  which  .American 
bottoms  could,  were  the  navigation  dues  equal,  suc- 
cessfully comi>ete  with  the  European  flags.     In  ISoo 
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Holland  alone  imported  900  tons  of  sugar  into  the  Isl- 
ands. The  coffee  is  usuallj-  imported  direct  from  Bra- 
zil. In  1855  the  quantity  imported  reached  1,200,000 
pounds. 

The  usual  exports  of  the  United  States,  which 
reach  tlie  Ionian  republic,  are  coffee,  rosin,  segars, 
tobacco,  and  manufactured  articles,  such  as  furniture, 
cottons,  etc.,  the  annual  value  of  which  can  not  be 
accurately  ascertained.  In  1852,  the  value  of  coffee, 
rosin,  segars,  and  furniture,  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  one  of  the  Ionian  ports  (Zante),  was  $5,499  32, 
on  which  the  Ionian  treasurj'  received,  in  duties, 
$766  84. 

The  exports  from  the  same  port  to  the  United  States 
were : 


in  throwing  it  altogether  out  of  the  foreign  market. 
The  trade  of  1854  gives  the  total  number  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  2,778,  measuring  an  aggregate 
of  309,387  tons.  Compared  with  1853,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of,  entered  and  cleared,  15  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  increase  of  3,067  tons.  These  all 
entered,  with  the  exception  of  1  vessel  of  1,781  tons. 
In  1854,  the  value  of  trade  was  : 

Francs. 

Imports. — For  consumption 19,528,000 

Warehoused 9,806,900 


1S51 .,  Currants 870,412 

1852..         '•       471,746 


VftUip.         Export  dutv. 

$22,196  $3,903" 

16,076  2,721 


Under  a  system  of  commercial  equalitj'  with  privi- 
leged nations,  the  United  States'  flag  could  successfuUj- 
compete  with  the  flags  of  all  other  nations  in  the  im- 
portation of  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  rice,  sea-bread, 
salted  meat,  and  salted  fish,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
timber.  As  regards  the  quantities  of  these  staples, 
respectively,  which  might  find  a  market  in  the  Ionian 
ports,  there  are  no  data  accessible  upon  which  to  base 
any  calculation.  These  staples,  however,  are  alwaj's 
in  demand  in  the  different  ports  of  the  Ionian  repub- 
lic ;  and  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  quantities 
which  might,  with  safety,  be  annually  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  these  markets  maj-  be  formed 
from  an  official  return  from  one  port  (Zante),  in  the 
possession  of  the  Department.  This  return  gives  the 
aggregate  value  of  these  staples  annuallj'  consumed  in 
that  consular  district  at  $1,539,528.  Wheat,  Indian 
corn,  cured  fish,  coft'ee,  rice,  and  timber  occupj^  the 
first  rank  in  these  staples. 

In  1853,  there  entered  at  the  different  ports  of  the 
Ionian  Isles  1380  vessels,  measuring,  in  the  aggregate, 
153,552  tons ;  and  cleared  1383  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  152,768  tons  ;  making  a  total  movement 
of  2763  vessels,  and  306,320  tons.  An  analysis  of 
the  trade  in  1853,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  will  show  a  decrease  of,  entered,  160  ves- 
sels, measuring  an  aggregate  of  25,979  tons;  and  of 
cleared,  101  vessels,  with  an  aggregiite  of  22,750  tons. 
The  number  of  vessels  under  the  British,  Austrian, 
and  Greek  flags  diminished ;  the  latter  showing  the 
greatest  diminution. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1853  was  as  follows : 

FranoR. 

For  consumption 17,070,580 

Warehonsed. 6,292,620 

Total 23,863,200 

Value  of  exports : 

Francs. 

Domestic  products 8,316.330 

Foreign         "       7,365,970 


Total 15,682,300 

Compared  with  the  trade  of  1852,  the  imports  of  this 
year  show  an  increase  of  3,777,900  francs,  and  the  ex- 
ports an  increase  of  5,286,600  francs ;  or  a  total  in- 
crease of  9,064,500  francs.  Of  this  increase,  cereals, 
sugars,  and  tissues  of  cotton  and  wool,  all  from  En- 
gland, bore  the  principal  part.  In  exports,  the  in- 
crease fell  almost  exclusively  on  olive-oil  and  currants, 
if  we  excejit  1,695,300  francs,  tlie  value  of  various 
kinds  of  tissues  re-exported  from  the  different  ports  of 
the  islands.  Tlie  value  of  soap  and  wine,  also  products 
of  the  islands,  show  an  increase  of  356,000  francs.  In 
remarking  upon  the  chief  products  of  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands, it  is  stated,  in  reference  to  the  soap  manufactured 
at  Zante  and  Corfu,  that,  for  some  time  past,  they 
have  used  in  its  preparation  a  kind  of  clialk  imported 
fronj  England  in  the  vessels  of  that  kingdom.  The 
use  of  this  earth  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  deteri- 
orates its  quality,  and  will  result,   unquestionably, 


Total 28,834,900 

Francs. 

Exports. — Domestic  products 9,339,175 

Foreign  "        8,629,225 


Total 17,868,400 

The  total  trade  of  1854  was  thus  46,703,300  francs. 
In  comparing  this  with  the  figures  for  1853,  an  increase 
is  shown  in  imports  of  5,471,700  francs,  and  of  ex- 
ports, 2,186,100  francs;  making  a  total  increase  of  7,657,- 
800  francs.  In  imports,  about  three  fifths  of  the  increase 
in  value  fell  upon  grains,  though  in  quantitj-  there  was 
a  decrease  of  35,000  hectolitres*  compared  with  1853. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  grain  of  all 
sorts.  The  remaining  two  fifths  of  the  increase  fell  upon 
cattle,  coffee,  sugar,  tissues  of  cotton,  and  miscellaneous 
articles.  The  nations  that  supplied  the  islands  in  1854 
were,  chiefly,  England,  Germany,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Russia.  France  sent  crj'stals,  hides,  sugar,  tissues, 
wines,  and  sundries,  to  an  amount,  in  value,  of  about 
2,000,000  francs.  The  sugars  were  shipped  from  the 
refineries  of  Marseilles,  and  were  borne  under  the 
Greek  flag  to  Corfu.  In  exports,  olive-oil,  soap,  wine, 
and  some  other  secondary  products  of  the  soil  and  in- 
dustry of  the  islands,  were  the  chief  articles  which 
exhibited  an  increase  over  the  returns  of  1853.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  j'ield  of  currants  in  1854,  over 
6,000  hectolitres  of  wine  were  exported  to  Trieste, 
Venice,  and  Malta.     See  Ionian  Islands. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with 
these  islands  is  thus  given : 

J^'ranes.  Franca. 

1863.  1854. 

Imports 2,890,000  2,531,000 

Exports,  British 2.914,000  3,224,000 

"        foreign  &  colonial .      669,000  447,000 


Total 6,479,000  6,202,000 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  Turkey  for  the 
comparative  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Turkej',  Levant,  etc.,  exhibiting  the  value 
of  exports  to  and  imports  from  each  country,  and  the 
tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  arriving  from 
inid  departing  to  each  countr}',  during  the  period  from 
1821  to  1856 ;  and  embracing,  in  the  aggregate,  all  re- 
turns given  in  the  Treasury  reports  for  the  years  de- 
signated under  the  various  heads,  in  different  3'ears,  of 
Turkey  ;  Turkey,  Levant,  etc. ;  Turkey,  Levant,  and 
Eg3'pt ;  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia;  and 
also  of  Eg5'pt,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Ionian  re- 
public. The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  article  Tur- 
key for  an  account  of  the  consular  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  countries  on  the  Mediterranean. 
See  also  Con.suls  and  United  States. 

Green  Bay,  a  large  arm  or  ba.y  on  the  west  side 
of  Lake  Michigan,  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Wisconsin  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
It  is  above  100  miles  long,  and  from  15  to  35  broad. 
The  epithet  "  Green"  has  been  applied  to  it  on  account 
of  the  color  of  the  water,  which  is  said  to  exceed  500 
feet  in  depth.  At  the  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Neenah,  or  Fox  Kiver,  is  a  thriving  town 
of  the  same  name.  The  bay  and  river  afford  a  per- 
fectlj'  secure  harbor,  and  the  largest  steamers  of  Lake 
Michigan  stop  liere,  making  it  tlie  principal  place  of 
deposit  and  transit  for  the  imports  and  exports  of 
northern  Wi.sconsin.     Population  (1853)  about  2500. 

*  Kacli  about  2|  bushels. 
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Greenland,  or  Greenland,  a  verj'  large  island, 
or,  probably,  assenibl.if^e  of  islands,  Ij'ing  to  the  north- 
east of  North  America,  and  for  the  most  part  compre- 
hended witliin  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  early  times  it 
was  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent ;  but  the  discoveries  of  modern  navigators  have 
proved,  whiit  indeed  the  very  idea  of  a  north-west 
passage  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  sup- 
posed, its  insularit}'.  And  the  latest  discoveries  have, 
moreover,  shown,  or  all  but  proved,  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  lands  on  tiie  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  or 
rather,  what  we  would  now  venture  to  designate  Hff- 
firCs  Sea^  from  those  of  the  opposite  8h<(res,  so  as  to  limit 
Greenland  to  th'»  countr)'  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
great  channel.  From  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat.  59°  49' 
N.jit  stretches  on  the  west  side  in  a  north-north- 
westerly direction  through  Smith's  Sound,  and  then 
more  easterly  into  a  high  northern  latitude.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Greenland  coast  runs  first  north- 
north-easterl}'',  then  north-ea^iterly,  and  finally  (so  far 
as  yet  traced),  in  a  northerly  direction,  bending  east- 
ward in  the  75th  and  7Cth  parallels  of  latitude.  It 
expands  from  ('ape  Farewell,  the  southern  point,  up 
to  latitude  70°,  wliere  it  attains  a  width  of  about  600 
miles,  which  is  pretty  evenly  maintained  to  the  north- 
ern extent  of  our  researches  on  the  eastern  side.  This 
side  of  (Jreenland  has  been  denominated  East  or  Old 
Greenland,  the  other  West  (Jreenland. 

In  general,  the  discoveries  which  have  heen  efTected 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  have  resulted  from  attempts 
made  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  India  through 
the  Arctic  Sea.  The  existence  of  such  a  communica- 
tion is  a  subject  which  from  time  to  time  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  British  government  for  the  last 
three  centuries  ;  and  although  much  valuable  infor- 
mation had  been  obtained  by  means  of  these  voyages, 
the  great  problem  remained  unsolved  until  the  very 
recent  researches  after  the  fate  of  the  lamented  voy- 
ager Sir  John  Franklin,  when  Captain  M'Clure,  in  his 
researches,  via  Behring's  Strait,  eastward,  determined 
the  fact  of  a  sea  communication  lietween  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans.  This  he  efl'ected  by  sailing 
till  within  sight  of  Captain  Parry's  discoveries  at 
Melville  Island,  and  thence  completing  the  personal 
transit  by  ice-traveling  and  voyaging  to  the  shores 
whence  he  had  departed.  But  bej'ond  the  determina- 
tion of  the  geographical  fact,  it  was  found,  as  had 
been  confidently  predicted,  that  no  practical  use  could 
be  made  of  a  channel  so  thickly  encumbered  with  im- 
penetrable, or  all  but  impenetrable,  ices. 

Greenland  was  first  discovered  by  an  Icelander 
named  Gunbiorn,  who  was  driven  by  storm  upon  this 
coast,  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  and 
carried  back  intelligence  of  its  existence  to  Jceland. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  same  century — according  to 
some  writers  in  '.)8:) — an  Icelandic  chief  named  Eric 
Raude,  or  Eric  the  lied,  having  killed  another  power- 
ful chief,  and  l)eing  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  de- 
termined to  follow  up  (itinbiorn's  discovery.  After 
having  spent  two  or  three  years  in  exploring  the 
country,  he  returned  to  Iceland,  giving  an  exaggerat- 
ed account  of  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  the  country, 
which  he  called  (ireenland.  In  consequence  of  this, 
a  fleet  of  25  sail  was  equipped  and  sent  out,  laden 
with  persons  of  both  sexes,  cattle,  and  other  necessa- 
ries for  forming  a  settlement.  Only  about  the  half  of 
the  vessels  reached  their  destination  ;  but  other  ad- 
venturers setting  out,  not  only  from  Iceland,  but  from 
Norway,  the  Orkneys,  and  other  islands,  in  a  few 
years  a  considerable  colony  was  formed,  and  a  regular 
trade  established.  The  real  positiim  of  those  early  ad- 
ventures has  been  a  subject  of  much  learned  investi- 
gation and  no  little  controversy.  But  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  original  colony  of  (Greenland  began 
about  tlio  southern  promontory,  near  Cape  Farewell, 
and  gradually  extended  itself  along  the  coast  in  a 
north-westerlv  direction.    Bevond  this  first  settlement 


another  proceeded  further  to  the  west.  The  former 
was  called  (Estre  Bygd,  or  the  eastern  settlement,  and 
the  latter  Ve.slre  liy'jd,  or  the  western  settlement. 
Christianity  having  been  introduced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century,  numerous  churches  and  con- 
vents were  Imilt,  and  the  country  was  divided  into 
regular  jjarishes,  to  which  monks  and  other  spiritual 
instructors  were  attached.  The  colonists,  although 
compelled  to  lead  a  life  of  severe  privation  and  hard- 
ship, continued  to  increase,  and  to  e.\tend  to  the  north. 
The  zeal  with  which  the  early  Scandinavians  pa.shed 
their  settlements  to  the  northernmost  parts  of  (Green- 
land is  .strikinglj-  attested  by  a  curious  monument 
which  was  discovered  in  1824.  It  consists  of  a  stone 
carved  with  Kunic  characters,  which  was  found  stand- 
ing erect  in  tlie  ground  on  the  island  of  Kingiktorsoak, 
under  the  parallel  of  73°. 

For  some  centuries  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Norway  was  kept  up ;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  all  inter- 
course  ceased,  and  tlie  unfortunate  colonists  were  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Esquimaux,  the 
natives  of  the  countrj-,  wliom  in  derision  the  Nor- 
wegians called  Screenings,  or  Dwarfs,  on  account  of 
their  diminutive  stature,  attacked  the  western  colony, 
whicli  was  compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  that 
which  lay  to  the  south-east.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  scanty  population  was  reduced  by  these 
savage  invaders  ;  but  it  was  more  effectually  thinned 
by  that  dreadful  pestilence  called  the  Hack  deafh, 
which  desolated  Europe  from  the  year  1402  to  1404, 
and  which  extended  its  ravages  even  to  Greenland. 
Those  who  escaped  the  plague  probably  soon  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  Esquimau.x  ;  at  least,  nothing  is  known  of 
them  after  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century. 
The  terms  eastern  and  western  being  used  in  reference 
to  the  original  settlements,  naturally  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  side  of  Green- 
land had  been  colonized  ;  and  a  notion  very  generally 
prevailed  for  a  long  time  that  the  western  settlement 
only  had  perished,  the  eastern  one  having  escaped  the 
calamity,  but,  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  ice,  had 
been  secluded  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  During  the  last  century  the  court  of  Den- 
mark repeatedly  dispatched  ships  to  ascertain  if  any 
settlers  still  remained  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
is  now  called  East  or  Old  Greenland,  but  without  suc- 
cess. A  more  recent  boating  expedition  in  1829-30, 
under  Captain  W.  A.  Graah,  of  the  Danish  Royal 
Navy,  has,  however,  in  extent  of  research  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  yielded  by  far  the  most  sat- 
isfactory information.  He  examined  the  coast  as  far 
north  as  65°  45',  but  found  nothing  to  indicate  that 
this  coast  had  ever  been  colonized ;  and  we  are  thua 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  notion  of  any  of  the  Nor- 
wegians having  settled  on  the  eastern  shores  must  be 
a  mistake ;  a  mistake  arising  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  words  eaM  and  ire.tl.  In  1721  Hans  Egede,  a 
clergyman  from  Vaagen,  in  Norway.  accomp;inied  by 
his  wife  and  family,  left  his  native  country  to  settle  as  a 
missionary  in  Greenland.  He  landed  at  Baals  River 
in  N.  lat.  04°,  and  called  the  place  Godthaab,  or  Good 
Hope.  Since  that  time  the  Danes  have  established 
numerous  settlements  upon  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land, lying  between  60°  and  73'  N.  lat.  The  whale 
fisheries  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  the  colonies  ;  and  from  the  intimate  intercourse 
which  is  now  kept  up  with  Europeans,  their  condition 
is  at  present  more  flourishing  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  seal  fishery  is  also  of  great  importance 
to  Greenland — the  tiesh  of  the  se;il  fonning  their  com- 
mon food ;  and  from  their  skin  is  made  their  boats  and 
clothing.      See  articles  Kishkijiks  and  Se.vi.s. 

There  are.  at  present.  13  Danish  colonies  in  (ireen- 
land, besides  some  smaller  esti»blishments  termed  fac- 
tories. For  administrative  imrposes,  they  are  formed 
into  two  inspectorships,  called  respectively  North  and 
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South  Greenland.     South  Greenland  lies  south  of  N. 
lat.  67°,  and  comprises  six  colonies  as  follows  : 


Colonies. 


Julianehaab,  or  Juliana's  Hope.. . . 
Fredericshaab,  or  Frederic's  Hope 

Fislienpeset,  or  Fish  Point 

Godthaab,  or  Good  Hope 

Lukkertoppen 

Holsteinbor? 


Total- 


Founded.  Pop.  1845 


1775 
1742 
1754 
1721 
1775 
1759 


2,336 
6.50 
485 
801 
640 
744 


5,656 


Julianehaab  is  the  most  southern  as  well  as  the 
most  important  of  these.  Its  district  extends  to  the 
most  southern  point  of  Greenland,  Statenhuk,  and  be- 
yond it  for  some  distance  along  the  east  side.  At 
Piskenaeset  the  Danes  carry  on  an  extensive  seal  fish- 
ery' bj'  means  of  nets,  etc.  In  its  vicinitj'  is  the  Mo- 
ravian station  of  Lichtensels,  founded  in  1758.  God- 
thaab is  the  residence  of  the  inspector  of  South 
Greenland  ;  and  in  the  vicinit}'  is  the  Moravian  set- 
tlement of  New  Herrnhut.  Lukkertoppen  takes  its 
name  from  three  pointed  hills  in  the  vicinity,  resem- 
bling sugar  loaves,  and  has  one  of  the  best  and  safest 
harbors  in  the  countrj*.  North  Greenland  lies  north 
of  N.  lat.  67°,  and  comprises  seven  colonies  as  fol- 
lows : 


Egedesminde,  or  Egede's  Memory 
Cliristiansbaab,orChristian'sHope 
Jacobshavn,  or  Jacob's  Haven . . . 

Rittenbenk 

Godhavn,  or  Good  Haven 

Omenak 

Upernivik 

Total 


1759 
1734 
1741 
1725 

175S 


Pop.  1845, 


767 
420 
275 
435 
249 
528 
405 


3,079 
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Egedesminde,  in  Disco  Bay,  was  founded  by  Cap- 
tain Egede,  and  named  in  memorj'  of  his  father,  Hans 
Egede.  It  comprises  a  number  of  large  and  small 
islands,  but  the  proper  settlement  is  on  the  island  of 
Ausiet.  Between  this  and  Fox  Island  (Raevoe)  there 
is  a  verj'-  secure  harbor.  A  great  many  seals  are 
caught  here,  especially  in  nets  ;  but  the  collecting  of 
eider-down  forms  the  most  important  branch  of  indus- 
try-. Godhaven,  or  Good  Haven,  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Disco,  N.  lat.  69°  12',  is  the 
seat  of  the  inspector  of  North  Greenland,  and  has  a 
coal  mine,  which  supplies  the  other  settlements  on 
Disco  Bay  with  that  article.  Omenak  is  noted  for  its 
extensive  seal  fishery,  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
Greenlanders  in  their  kaijaks  or  small  boats,  and  upon 
the  ice,  and  by  the  Danes  with  nets  which  are  let 
down  the  openings  between  the  ice.  There  are  here 
coal  mines  which  supplj'  the  colony.  Upernivik  is  the 
most  northern  of  these  colonies,  being  in  about  N.  lat. 
73°,  and  though  of  recent  formation,  it  is  alreadj'  one 
of  the  most  important  in  North  Greenland.  The  popu- 
lation of  Greenland  on  the  31st  of  December,  1845, 
amounted  to  8,735,  being  8,501  natives,  and  2.34 
Danes  ;  and  in  1851,  is  given  at  9,400,  of  whom  250 
were  Danes.  This  includes  only  those  subject  to  the 
Danish  crown  ;  of  those  that  may  be  scattered  over 
the  country,  no  conjecture  can  be  formed. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  discoverj' 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  coasts  of  Greenland, 
with  occasional  references  to  researches  about  proxi- 
mate lands  with  which  those  on  Greenland  were  more 
or  less  mixed  up.  This  will  lead  us  again  to  notice 
the  enterprises  of  the  16th  centur}'  in  search  of  a 
passage  by  the  north-west  from  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizaiieth,  Frobisher,  a 
distinguished  English  navigator,  made  several  voyages 
to  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  1577  he  discovered 
the  straits  which  have  been  called  after  him.  In  the 
year  1585,  Davis,  another  able  seaman,  came  in  sight 
of  high  land,  which  he  called  Mount  Ralcigli,  sup- 
posed to  lie  somewhere  on  the  west  of  the  straits  bear-  1 


ing  the  discoverer's  name.  In  1610  Hudson  discovered 
the  straits  and  the  b.ay  which  are  called  after  him,  in 
which  he  experienced  a  disastrous  termination  to  his 
useful  career.  To  certain  rocky  islands  Ij'ing  about 
the  64th  parallel,  he  gave  the  name  of  Isles  of  God's 
Mercy.  He  also  discovered  two  capes,  one  of  which 
was  called  Digge's  Cape,  and  the  other  Willoughby 
Cape.  In  1616  Baffin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  English  navigators,  discovered  the  large  expanse 
northward  of  the  Strait  of  Davis,  now  known  as  Baf- 
fin's Bay.  Sailing  in  a  little  vessel  of  only  about  55 
tons'  burthen,  he  effected  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary' voA'ages  on  record.  Under  the  imperfect  appli- 
ances of  the  age  for  navigation,  Baffin,  with  one  small 
vessel,  circumnavigated  to  Smith's  Sound,  on  the 
north  of  that  ba}-  or  sea  which,  northward  of  "  Hope 
Sanderson,  the  furthest  land  Master  Davis  reached, 
lying  between  72  and  73  degrees,"  was  an  utterly  un- 
known region  ;  thus  adding  some  1,100  miles  of  discov- 
eries, reckoned  by  the  mere  coasting-line,  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  ice-encumbered  shores.  His  ex- 
ploration northward  reached,  it  would  appear  from  the 
brief  but  graphically-told  story  of  his  voj'age,  as  given 
among  the  Pih/rimages  of  Purchas,  as  high  as  about 
77°  47'  of  latitude,  where  he  obtained  a  clear  view  into 
Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  which  he  describes  as  run- 
ning "  to  the  north  of  78°,  and  being  the  greatest  and 
largest  in  all  the  ba3'." 

For  200  j'ears  from  the  time  of  Baffin,  the  knowledge 
of  this  great  inlet  (excepting  some  limited  and  unpub- 
lished information  obtained  by  occasional  enterprises 
of  the  whalers)  had  not  been  advanced.  In  the  year 
1818,  however,  in  consequence  of  information,  we  be- 
lieve, communicated  by  Captain  Scoresby  to  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  the  admiralty  fitted  out  two  expeditions  ; 
one  of  which,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ross, 
was  destined  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage ;  and  the  other,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Captain  Buchan,  had  for  its  object  to  attempt  a  voyage 
across  the  pole.  On  the  western  side  of  Greenland, 
the  first-named  navigator  discovered  a  high  mountain- 
ous region  to  the  north  of  Upernivik,  to  which,  from 
national  predilections,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Arctic 
Highlands.  It  is  little  else  than  a  mass  of  rocks,  in- 
termingled with  immense  blocks  of  ice.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  northern  extremitj-  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
which  he  explored  as  far  as  tlie  ice  would  permit, 
looking  from  a  distance  into  Smith's  Sound.  He  sur- 
veyed the  coast  generally,  ascertained  the  positions 
and  the  appearance  of  the  land,  the  situation  of  the 
islands,  and  the  general  configuration  of  the  great  in- 
let, from  the  78th  down  to  the  65th  parallel.  The 
discoveries  of  Baffin,  which  some  had  disputed,  were 
thus  signally  confirmed  ;  for  while  the  form  of  the  ba}', 
as  given  mainly  from  conjectural  applications  of  Baf- 
fin's descriptions,  was  found  to  be  thoroughly  errone- 
ous, the  several  deep  inlets  and  other  remarkable 
features  of  the  coast-line,  as  noted  by  this  admirable 
voyager,  were  not  only  easily  recognized,  but  the  lati- 
tudes and  more  striking  particularities  were  found  to 
be  characteristically  correct. 

But  the  limited  period  of  a  mere  summer's  voyage 
having  left  several  points  in  Ross's  course  defective 
and  inconclusive,  especially  as  to  the  supposed  closing 
up  of  Lancaster  Sound  by  continuous  land,  another 
expedition  was  sent  out  the  year  following  under  Cap- 
tain Parr}',  who  succeeded  not  only  in  passing  through 
this  famous  inlet  of  Baffin,  but  in  discovering  a  navi- 
gable channel  among  islands  extending  far  westward, 
wliich  was  successfully  pursued  for  aliout  30  degrees 
of  longitude  bej'ond  Ross's  furthest.  But  as  these  re- 
searches, with  the  general  l)ody  of  the  discoveries 
since  then  made,  fall  Ijeyond  the  limits  of  our  present 
article,  we  must  refer,  for  an  abstract  of  them,  to  the 
general  account  of  the  Arctic  Ockan.  The  chief 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  western  Greenland 
which  remain  to  be  noticed,  consist  of  certain  correc- 
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tions  of  the  coast-line  incidentally  made  by  the  west- 
erl}'  explorinj^  expeditions,  and  more  accurate  infor- 
mation of  Smith's  Sound  and  the  coasts  immediateh' 
beyond,  resulting  from  Captain  Inglefield's  voyage  in 
the  summer  of  18.02,  and  from  the  very  successful  and 
interesting  American  exploration,  still  further  north, 
under  Dr.  Kane,  in  IS.O.S-.O. 

Captain  Inglefield,  in  the  hahel,  fitted  out  by  Lady 
Franklin,  having  the  advantage  of  an  auxiliary  steam 
power,  made  an  advance  northward  of  Baffin's  furthest 
of  about  .OO  miles,  reacliing  within  Smith's  Sound  to 
78°  28'  N.  lat.,  and  obtaining  the  view  of  a  sea  ex- 
panding again  consideralily  beyond. 

The  exploration  of  this  new  expanse  into  the  main 
Arctic  Ocean  (with  which  the  Greenland  Sea  in  the 
east,  and  Behring's  Strait  in  the  west,  communicated^, 
by  the  second  American  search-expedition  under  Dr. 
Kane,  completes  our  sketch  of  the  progress  of  discov- 
ery on  the  western  side  of  Greenland.  This  hardy 
and  intelligent  adventurer,  in  a  little  solitary'  vessel, 
the  brig  Advance,  pushed  his  way  through  Smith's 
Sound  in  the  month  of  August,  185.3,  and  crawled 
along  shore  within  a  cram  of  dangerous  ices  which  all 
but  filled  tlie  passage,  to  a  position  higher  in  latitude 
(about  78°  40')  than  had  ever  before  been  taken  as  a 
wintering  station  in  these  western  regions  l)y  Euro- 
peans. In  this  position  the  brig  was  frozen  in,  earlj' 
in  September,  and  so  remained  throughout  the  succeed- 
ing summer,  and  with  so  little  prospect  of  release  as  to 
occasion  her  abandonment,  after  a  protracted  adher- 
ence to  her  of  above  20  months. 

From  this  high  position  in  latitude,  explorations 
(furthered  for  a  time  by  the  effective  aid  of  their  E.s- 
quimaux  dog.s)  were  perseveringly  made,  and  reward- 
ed by  results  of  the  most  interesting  nature  in 
geography,  hydrography,  and  glaciologi/.  The  coast 
of  Greenland,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Smith's 
Sound,  was  traced  northerly  and  easterly,  until  the 
exploration  was  diverted  by  a  stupendous  glacier  of  a 
vast  extent,  with  a  precipitous  face  about  500  feet  in 
height  abutting  the  sea.  The  geographical  discov- 
eries were  pushed  still  further  toward  the  pole,  and  new 
lands  as  high  in  latitude  as  82°  30'  added  to  our  charts. 
The  lands  on  the  two  sides  of  this  channel  were  found 
to  be  connected  by  apparently  perpetual  ices,  having, 
at  the  time  of  the  examination,  an  open  sea  beyond 
entirelj'  free  from  visilde  encumbrance,  whose  waves 
were  dashing  with  sublime  action  and  force  against 
the  face  of  the  icy  barrier.  Here  an  area  of  about 
.SOOO  square  miles  was  seen  entirely  free  from  ice,  the 
commencement  and  margin,  as  has  been  inferred,  of 
an  open  unfreezing  polar  sea.  On  this  question,  how- 
ever, which  comes  in  more  fitly  for  discussion  in  our 
article  on  the  Polar  Regions,  we  here  only  remark, 
cautionarily,  against  a  premature  conclusion,  that 
Captain  Scoresby,  in  his  account  of  the  arctic  regions, 
describes  an  open  sea,  which  he  himself  once  obser\'ed 
and  navigated,  to  the  northward  of  Spitzbergen,  run- 
ning about  E.N.E.  and  W.  S.W.  for  300  miles  within 
the  latitudes  of  80°  and  81°  30',  and  having  an  area  of 
from  15,000  to  20,000  square  miles,  or  from  five  to  six 
times  the  extent  of  that  traced  by  Dr.  Kane  ;  yet  this 
apparentl}'  open  polar  ocean  was  found  to  be  but  a  mid- 
glacial  sea  !  Besides,  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  tem- 
perature in  Dr.  Kane's  case — being  the  lowest,  in  the 
mean,  ever  observed  on  the  face  of  the  globe — afforded 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  could  be  no  such  sea  re- 
maining open  to  the  pole,  beyond  an  incidental  lake. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  present  arti- 
cle to  dwell  on  the  particular  facts,  and  incidents,  and 
processes  of  this  admirable  research  by  Dr.  Kane,  ex- 
cept to  notice  the  falling  in  with  Esquimaux  living  in 
a  region  further  north  than  any  tliey  had  before  met 
with.  Agreeing,  as  these  natives  in  their  general 
characteristics  do,  with  other  Grecnlanders,  they  were 
found  to  have  incidental  peculiarities  in  their  habits 
and  modes  of  living.     They  employ  dog-sledges  of 


great  efficiency  and  speed,  but  have  no  boats  or  kaijakfl. 
They  surround  themselves  in  winter  with  walls  of  moss, 
and,  at  that  season,  live  mainly  upon  raw  walrus  flesh 
— habits  of  life  which,  for  the  season,  Dr.  Kane  and 
his  party  found  it  exfjedient,  and,  after  a  little  exi>e- 
rience,  not  unpleasant,  to  imitate  and  adopt.  Under 
this  new  dietary  education,  raw  walrus  flesh  8fK)n  Ije- 
came  palatable;  and  even  tallow  candles,  when  they 
could  be  upared  for  such  a  purfX)se,  were  pronounced 
by  the  chief  of  the  expedition  to  be  very  good  !  Use- 
ful and  friendly  as  these  natives  were  in  their  inter- 
course with  Dr.  Kane  and  his  party,  they  unfortunately 
possessed  the  infirmity  rshall  we  call  it?)  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  Esquimaux,  of  an  insatiable  habit  of 
self-appropriation — stealing  unscrupulously  whatever 
they  could  manage  to  secrete,  equally  regardless  of 
the  damage  to  the  owners,  or  of  any  jwssible  use  of 
the  articles  to  themselves. 

We  may  add  that  Dr.  Kane,  in  the  Advance,  started 
on  his  expedition  from  New  York  on  the  31st  May, 
1853,  having  along  with  him,  in  crew  and  associates, 
seventeen  men.  Three  of  this  numlter,  the  cook,  the 
carpenter,  and  a  seaman,  died  in  the  arctic  regions, 
and  the  remainder  returned  safe  to  port  on  the  11th  of 
Octol)er,  1855.  The  party  left  their  vessel  still  fast  in 
the  ice  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  traveled  over  the  ice 
to  the  navigal>le  waters  of  Baffin's  Sea,  whence  by 
means  of  their  boats  they  proceeded  to  the  settlement 
of  Upernivik.  They  there  took  passage  in  a  Danish 
trader ;  and  when,  in  the  progress  southward,  they 
reached  Eievely,  in  DLsco  Island,  the}-  met  with  the 
expedition  of  Lieutenat  II.  J.  Hartstein,  which  had 
been  sent  out  by  Congress  in  search  of  them. 

As  to  the  eastern  side  of  Greenland,  all  our  accuraie 
knowledge,  except  a  few  particulars  referring  to  the 
coast  near  Cape  Farewell,  is  of  recent  attainment.  A 
coast-line,  indeed,  of  the  more  southern  parallels  was  to 
be  found  in  our  charts  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  in  maps 
by  Egede  and  Crantz,  traced  to  a  considerable  extent, 
with  an  elaborateness  of  flexure  that  would  indicate  real 
and  careful  examination ;  but  subsequent  researches 
have  by  no  means  verified  the  supposed  configurations. 

Northward  of  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude,  all  the 
geograjjhical  informatitm  we  had  of  that  coast  previous 
to  the  voyage  of  Captain  Scoresb}-  (now  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Scoresby)  in  1822,  consisted  of  the  not  very  definite 
notification  of  certain  points  of  land  discovered  by  the 
adventurous  Hudson  in  1G07,  with  a  few  touches  on 
the  coast,  and  notices  of  land  being  seen  by  whalers, 
chiefly  Dutch,  in  1C.34,  1GG5,  and  1G70.  In  1822.  how- 
ever. Captain  Scoresby,  while  engaged  in  the  Green- 
land whale  fisher}-,  and  successfully  pursuing  the 
commercial  object  of  his  voyage,  penetrated  the  ice 
westward,  as  he  had  previously  provided  for  attempt- 
ing, to  the  coast  of  eastern  Greenland.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  the  coast,  and  its  line  of  direction,  were  found 
to  lie  widely  different  from  those  ascribed  to  them  in 
the  charts,  whether  English  or  Dutch ;  for  the  real 
place  of  the  land  in  latitude  74°  was  found  to  be  from 
8°  to  15°  of  longitude  further  west,  and  the  line  of 
direction  from  Gy°  to  74°  20'  N.  by  E.,  instead  of 
N.E.,  or  E.N.E.,  as  formerly  laid  down. 

The  first  land  seen  by  Captain  Scoresbj-,  stretching 
from  N.W.  by  N.  to  N.,  extended  to  about  74°  30'  N., 
the  nearest  headland  being  estimated  at  50  miles'  dis 
tance.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  so  early  in 
the  season  as  to  prevent  any  near  approach  to  the 
coast,  from  the  intervention  of  a  chain  of  heavy  field 
ice  northward  of  73°.  But  after  tracing  a  pmximate 
outline  of  the  more  northern  part  of  the  coait.  Captain 
Scoresby  was  gradually  enabled  to  approach  the  shore 
as,  with  the  advance  of  the  season,  he  proceeded  south- 
ward ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  exploration,  succeed- 
ed in  landing  on  fouror  fiveditferent  positions  1-if.veen 
the  70th  and  73d  parallels.  The  coast  from  74  oO'  to 
69°  10'  was  generally  surveyed,  and  names  were  given 
to  the  more  particular  headlands,  isLinds,  and  inlets. 
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Two  very  remarkable  inlets  were  observed  and  par- 
tially examined,  one  in  latitude  72°,  which  was  named 
Davy's  Sound,  and  the  other  in  70°  15',  which  received 
the  name  of  Scoresly's  Sound,  on  account  of  the  first 
examination  of  it  ever  known  to  have  been  made 
having  just  been  accomplished  b}''  the  navigator's 
father.  In  this  way,  single-handed  and  without  cost 
to  the  countrj-,  some  600  miles  of  new  coast  line  (reck- 
oning its  various  flexures  and  inlets)  were  added  to  our 
Greenland  charts  ;  and  much  novel  information  on  the 
geography,  hj'drography,  and  natural  history  of  those 
regions  was  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  Journal 
of  (he  Voyage,  which  appeared  in  the  succeeding  spring. 
One  circumstance  of  geographical  interest  it  may  be 
proper  more  particularly  to  notice,  viz.,  the  conviction 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  Captain  Scoresby  by  his  ob- 
servations on  the  current  setting  into  Davy's  Sound 
and  Scoresby's  Sound,  that  these  fine  expanses  of 
water,  which,  in  certain  westerl}'  directions,  were 
clear  of  ice  or  land  to  the  utmost  extent  of  vision, 
were  actual  channels  of  communication  between  the 
Sea  of  Greenland  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Baflin's  on 
the  west.  Hence  the  great  probability  of  the  supposi- 
tion already  noticed,  that  Greenland  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  islands. 

In  the  year  1823,  Captain  Clavering,  in  command 
of  the  Griper  sloop-of-war,  under  admiralty'  orders  for 
pendulum  experiments,  advanced  on  the  same  coast  as 
that  first  approached  by  Captain  Scoresby  ;  and,  being 
about  a  month  later  in  the  season,  was  enaVded  to  get 
close  in  shore,  and  to  enter  a  considerable  bay  in  lat. 
74°,  supposed  to  be  that  originally  discovered  by  Gael 
Hamkes,  a  Dutch  na\igator,  in  1654.  The  line  of  the 
more  northerW  part  of  the  coast,  as  laid  down  by 
Scoresby,  was  now  corrected,  and  new  coast  lines,  in- 
cluding Shannon  Island,  with  dottings  of  headlands 
reaching  from  74°  .30'  to  76°,  added  to  our  charts. 
Southward  of  Gael  Hamkes's  Bay  the  coast  was  traced 
pretty  close  along  to  Cape  ParrA*  of  Scoresby,  and  then 
finally  left.  The  general  configuration  of  the  coast, 
excepting  some  10  or  15  leagues  in  the  furthest  north, 
seen  by  Captain  Scoresby  only  in  the  distant  horizon, 
was  singularh'^  verified  by  Captain  Clavering's  inshore 
researches.  For  though  the  first  explorer  was  not 
able  to  approach  the  land  between  73°  .30'  and  74°  80' 
N.,  nearer  than  from  40  to  45  geographical  miles,  the 
positions  ascribed  by  the  two  navigators  to  the  head- 
lands of  Gael  Hamkes's  Bay,  and  other  leading  points 
(with  Jackson's  Island,  which  had  been  first  laid  down  at 
about  30  miles'  distance),  proved  to  be  all  but  identical. 

This  coast  presents  many  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing features.  On  the  Liverpool  coast  of  Scoresby 
there  is  a  mountainous  chain  of  3000  to  4000  feet  in 
height,  forming  precipitous  cliffs,  which  terminate  in 
numerous  peaks,  cones,  pyramids,  or  series  of  perpen- 
dicular serrated  points.  In  the  interior  were  seen 
peaks  supposed  to  be  almost  twice  the  elevation  of  the 
lofty  coast.  The  coal  formation  of  Jameson's  Island, 
in  Scoresbj''s  Sound,  was  among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  geographical  particulars  observed. 

The  final  researclies,  which  terminate  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  were  those 
made  by  Captain  Graah  in  the  years  1829  and  18.30, 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  leading  object 
was  to  search  for  the  lost  colonies,  and  trace  the  coast, 
if  practicable,  in  boats,  from  Cape  Farewell  up  to  lati- 
tude 09°  N.,  the  southernmost  point  discovered  by 
Captain  Scoresby.  The  expedition  consisted  of  two 
women's  boats  of  the  country,  rowed  by  women,  carrj'- 
ing  the  Danes  of  the  partj-  (Captain  Graah  and  three 
others),  and  attended  by  five  men  in  their  kaijaks. 
From  the  southern  island,  Cape  Farewell,  up  to  lati- 
tude 65°,  the  coast  was  found  to  trend  about  N.N.E. ; 
and  from  thence,  for  60  to  80  miles  (as  far  as  they 
were  able  to  trace  it),  the  line  was  about  N.E.  The 
highest  point  on  Captain  Graah's  chart  extends  to  65° 
45',  leaving  the  interval  of  about  340  miles  (in  a  north- 


easterlj-  direction)  yet  uncertified  and  unknown.  The 
pressing  of  the  ice  in  close  contact  upon  the  land  pre- 
vented the  further  navigation  of  these  eastern  shores. 
Greenock,  a  sea-port  town  of  Renfrewshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  south  bank  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  22 
miles  below  Glasgow,  in  X.  lat.  55°  57'  2",  W.  long. 
4°  45'  30".  In  front  of  the  town  there  is  a  fine  and 
extensive  bay,  formerly  known  b}'  the  name  of  the 
Baj-  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  a  religious  house  that  an- 
ciently stood  there.  Behind  the  town  the  land  rises 
into  a  picturesque  ridge  of  hills,  about  800  feet  high, 
between  which  and  the  bay  Greenock  stretches  for  up- 
ward of  2^  miles  along  the  shore,  but  its  breadth  is 
inconsiderable.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  compound  Gaelic  word  Grianaig — Grian  sig- 
nifying sun,  and  Aig  port  or  bay — the  bay  being 
directly  opposite  to  the  rising  sun. 

Various  acts  of  Parliament  having  reference  to  suc- 
cessive enlargements  and  alterations  of  the  harbors 
were  from  time  to  time  procured  as  the  increase  of 
trade  rendered  such  necessarj-,  so  that  now  of  the 
original  erections  scarcelj-  a  vestige  remains.  In  1785 
a  drj-  dock  was  built  in  tlie  western  division  of  the  old 
harbor,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  \>j  sub- 
scription ;  and  in  1818  the  magistrates  and  council 
contracted  for  and  built  another,  and  greath-  larger, 
entering  from  what  is  now  known  as  the  East  India 
Harbor,  and  which  was  finished  in  1824  at  an  expense 
of  £20,000.  On  the  29th  day  of  May,  1805,  was  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  East  India  Harbor ;  and 
almost  cotemporaneously  with  this  large  addition  to 
the  dock  accommodation  of  Greenock,  a  general  im- 
provement and  renovation  of  the  quays  and  breasts  of 
the  older  portions  of  the  harbor  were  undertaken. 
These  works,  which  were  very  extensive,  and  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  upward  of  £120,000,  were 
not  completed  till  September,  1819. 

The  steadily  increasing  trade  of  the  port  rendered  a 
further  extension  of  dock  accommodation  aljsolutely 
necessarj- ;  and  in  1810  an  act  was  procured  for  the 
construction  of  an  entirely  new  harbor  and  dock.  "  Six 
j'ears  sulisequently  the  work  was  commenced  on  a 
site  directly  east  of  the  East  India  Harbor,  and  on  the 
17th  October,  1850,  the  new  dock  was  formallj'  opened 
under  the  designation  of  Victoria  Harbor.  It  consists 
of  a  tidal  basin,  covering  an  area  of  about  6  acres,  and 
exceeding  30  feet  in  depth.  The  east  and  west  walls 
are  each  563  feet  long;  and  the  outer  quaj'  wall, 
divided  by  the  entranee,  150  feet  wide,  is  176  feet  long 
on  the  west,  and  60  on  the  east  side.  The  average 
width  of  the  quaj's  on  the  east,  west,  and  south,  is  up- 
ward of  85  feet,  and  on  the  north,  toward  the  river,  it 
is  70.  The  depth  of  water  witliin  the  basin  is  26  feet 
at  high  tide,  and  14  feet  at  low  water.  The  whole 
work,  which  is  of  the  most  substantial  character,  cost 
upward  of  £120,000  ;  and,  as  a  tidal  harbor,  has  not, 
in  respect  of  its  size  and  depth,  its  equal  in  the  world. 
On  tlie  east  side  a  massive  crane,  capable  of  lifting 
from  70  to  80  tons,  has  been  erected ;  and  here  many 
of  those  gigantic  steam  vessels,  for  which  the  Ch'de 
has  become  universally  famous,  are  fitted  with  their 
engines.  A  crane  has  also  been  erected  at  the  East 
India  Harbor  capable  of  lifting  40  tons. 

The  old  graving  docks  having  become  altogether  in- 
adequate, the  harbor  trustees  have  recently-  purchased, 
for  upward  of  £30,000,  several  acres  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing Albert  Quay,  and  here  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
construct  a  new  harbor,  with  the  requisite  dock  ac- 
commodation for  repairing  the  largest  vessels.  The 
following  measurements  show  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
isting dock  and  quay  accommodation  : 

Albert  quay  and  slip 906  lineal  feet. 

West  harbor  and  quays 3,940  foot,  girthed. 

Entrance  to  harbor I'^O    •'      wide. 

Cnstoiii-housp.  quay 090    "         " 

East  India  harbor  and  quays 3,200    "     girthed. 

Entrance  to  liarbor 170    "     wide. 

Victoria  harbor  and  quays 2,200    '•     girthed. 

Eotrance  to  harbor I.TO    "     wide. 
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The  earliest  trade  seems  to  have  been  in  herrings, 
and  it  is  still  continued,  the  amount  cured  annually 
averaging  about  19,000  barrels.  Trading  in  tobacco 
was  also  carried  on  at  a  very  early  [>ent)il.  It  was 
first  brought  from  the  colonies,  and  then  exported  to 
the  continent.  The  Greenland  whale-fishing  com- 
menced as  far  back  as  1752,  but  it  never  rose  to  be 
of  any  importance,  and  is  now  discontinued.  The 
American  war  greatly'  interrupted  tlie  progress  of 
Greenocit,  as  the  principal  trade  of  the  port  was  then 
with  that  country;  but  after  the  peace  in  1783  it 
speedilj'  revived,  and  within  the  seven  following  years 
the  shipping  trade  was  tripled  in  amount.  At  jjresent 
the  principal  intercourse  is  with  the  Kast  and  West 
Indies,  Australi.i,  and  North  America.  Newfound- 
land and  South  America  have  also  employed  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  shipping.  Tlie  gradual  increase  of 
trade  is  shown  by  the  following  tables  : 

Account  of  tuk  gross  Kf.cf.ii't  ok  CirsroMS  at  the  Port 
OF  Greenock  durino  1728,  and  vaeiocs  subsequent 
Years. 


1T28 £15,231 

1770 57,*}6 

1802 211,087 

1822 268,4(i4 

1831 502,W8 


18.39 £315,084 

1846 324,477 

1848 407,08;j 

1851 410,206 

1352 4>9,535 


The  stationary  state  of  the  duties  of  late  years  is 
ascribed  parth'  to  their  reduction,  and  partly  to  the 
improvements  effected  in  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde, 
which  enable  vessels  that  formerly  had  to  load  and 
unload  here  or  Port  Glasgow,  to  ascend  to  Glasgow. 
Account  of  the  Number  of  Registered  Vessels  be- 
longing TO  the  Port  of  Greenock  during  the 
Years  1S25,  1S34,  1845,  and  1853. 


1825.. 
1834. 
1845.. 
1853.. 


No. 

Tons. 

241 

29,054 

867 

HK'm 

423 

82,744 

418 

73,398 

Of  these  last,  11  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  2012 
tons,  were  steamers. 

Account  of  the  Nu.mber  ano  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that 
entered  and  cleared  from  and  to  foreign  ports 
IN  VABiocs  Years  since  1784. 


TSARS. 

IWWABD. 

OOTWABD. 

1 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.    j    Tons. 

No.    1    Ton.. 

No.       Tons. 

1734 

52 

6,569 

4  !      530 

m  1   7.297 

3 

520 

1804 

165 

80,302 

25      5,120 

155  I81.S96 

20 

5,965 

1821 

188 

46,162 

11  !   8,(154 

188  '46,857 

9 

2,699 

1S84 

2(7 

69,843 

10  -    2,073 

2S4    71,693 

8 

2.140 

1853 

274 

94,575 

44    13,764 

153    55.630 

45 

11.975 

In  1830,  684  vessels,  of  67,884  tons,  entered,  and  796 
vessels,  of  81,988  tons,  cleared  coastwise  at  the  port. 
In  185H,  574  sailing  vessels,  of  38,328  tons,  and  214 
steam  vessels,  of  39,511  tons,  entered,  and  162  sailing 
vessels  of  8662  tons,  and  102  steam  vessels  of  10,752 
tons  cleared  at  the  port.  The  opposition  to  the  mo- 
nopol)'  of  the  East  India  Company  originated  wtih  the 
merchants  of  Greenock  in  1812. — E.  B. 

Green-wich  Hospital,  Greenwich,  England, 
is  a  royal  foundation,  erected  by  the  munificence  of 
William  and  Mary  (originating,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, with  the  queen),  by  letters  patent  of  the  25th 
of  Octolier,  1694.  The  hospital  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  palace,  called  Greenwich  Home,  which  was 
from  vcrj'  early  times  a  residence  of  our  sovereigns. 
Edward  III.  had  a  palace  there.  Henry  IV.  resided 
much  at  Greenwich,  and  his  will  is  dated  from  his 
manor  of  Greenwich.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  V. 
to  the  youngest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  reverted 
again  to  the  crown  on  his  death  (25th  Henry  VI.). 
Exlward  IV.  took  great  delight  in  the  i)al;ife.  and  en- 
larged it  at  much  cost.  He  granted  it  to  his  queen, 
Elizabeth.  It  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  enlarged  and  lioautitied  it,  and  re- 
sided mucli  there.  Henry  VIII.  was  at  great  expense 
to  render  the  palace  wortliy  of  his  sum|>tuous  court. 
He  called  this  his  manor  of  pleasaunce,  and  held  there 
many  great  banquets  and  Toy&\  ceremonies.     Qaeen 


Elizabeth  made  many  additions  to  the  building,  and 
resided  much  there.  James  I.  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  J/oute  of  iJdIght,  which  afterward  became  the  res- 
idence of  the  governor  of  the  hospital.  Charles  I. 
resided  frequently  at  the  palace  ;  and  hU  queen  fur- 
nished, with  extraordinar}'  magnificence,  the  building 
begun  by  hLs  predecessor.  At  his  death  it  was  taken 
possession  of  l)y  the  officers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  excepted  it,  for  their  own  use,  from  the  general 
ordinance  passed  July  16th,  UW.i,  for  the  sale  of  the 
crown  lands ;  liut  upon  their  subsequent  necessities* 
for  the  support  of  the  navj',  it  was  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  Noveml>er  27th,  l'j52,  to  l>e  im- 
mediately sold  for  ready  money.  Preparations  to 
give  effect  to  thi.s  order  were  made,  and  .some  .small 
part  of  the  out-buildings  was  sold.  The  palace  and 
park  were,  however  (with  other  of  the  royal  palacesj, 
assigned  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  happily  reverted  to 
the  crown  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom 
the  west  wing  of  the  present  hospital  buildings  was 
added,  as  part  of  an  extensive  design.  (Ha.sted's 
Hiitoi-y  of  Kent.)  The  palace  remained  in  tlie  unfin- 
ished state  in  which  Charles  II.  left  it,  when  it  was 
assigned  by  the  patent  of  William  and  ilarj'  to  certain 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  state,  as  commissioners  for 
its  conversion  into  a  hospital  for  seamen.  This  was 
followed  in  the  succeeding  j'ear  Ijy  a  patent,  dated 
September  10th,  1695,  which  recited  that  the  object  of 
the  institution  was  to  make  some  competent  provision 
that  seamen  who,  bj'  age,  wounds,  or  other  accidents, 
should  become  disabled  for  further  ser\'ice  at  sea,  and 
should  not  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  themselves 
comfortably,  might  not  fall  under  hardships  and  mis- 
eries, but  might  be  supported  at  the  ymlilic  charge  ; 
and  that  children  of  such  disabled  seamen,  and  the 
widows  and  children  of  such  seamen  as  should  ha[>- 
pen  to  be  slain  in  the  king's  service,  might,  in  some 
reasonable  manner,  be  provided  for  and  educated. 
The  patent  appointed  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
several  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  nobility,  bishopts, 
and  others,  to  be  commissioners  for  these  purposes; 
and  required  them  to  consider  how  they  might  be  best 
carried  out,  and  the  p.ilace  best  converted  for  the 
charitable  object  to  whicli  it  was  assigned,  and  also  to 
frame  for  his  majesty's  approval  a  charter  of  foundjition. 
The  government  of  the  hospital  has  been  continued 
in  similar  commissions  in  sul)sequent  reigns,  and  the 
most  distinguished  persons  have  been  appointed  com- 
missioners. George  III.,  by  his  charter  of  December 
5th,  1775,  incorporated  the  commissioners,  vesting  the 
goods  and  revenues  of  the  hospital  in  them,  and  gave 
to  them  and  their  succes.<ors  a  perpetual  succession. 

The  revenues  of  the  hospital  have  been  derived  from 
several  sources.  William  III.,  contributed  by  grant 
£2000  a  year  toward  perfecting  the  work,  and  author- 
ized the  commissioners  to  receive  voluntary  gifts  and 
subscriptions  in  aid.  Above  £50,000  had  been  ex- 
pended, on  Queen  Anne's  accession.  ujK)n  the  bnUd- 
ings,  which  though  still  verj-  incomplete,  were  so  far 
in  a  state  of  readine-ss  that,  in  December.  1705,  10<> 
disalded  seamen  were  taken  into  the  hospital.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1708,  the  numljer  amounted  to  350, 
and  tlie  income  was  estimated  at  £12,000  a  ye»ir :  half 
of  which  was  a|>plied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  sea- 
men, and  the  other  half  to  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ings. 

The  revenue  of  the  hospital  in  1849  (for  which  year 
the  latest  accounts  are  printed),  was — 

Nett  produce  of  the  estates £29.St3 

Konts  in  Greenwich 2,531 

Intorost  on  invcsto J  property 52,491 

From  <"ii;-'<ili<l;it,-l  finil,  in"  lieu  of  mcrcbant-sea- 

til  ^ 20.000 

Frei^-  ire  10,406 

Olhor  -  ;ent  receipts,  including  sale  of 

£;!,i>X)  stock  to  purchase  nver  fh>ntage. 8,786 

TotaL £M8.3S3 
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And  the  expenditure  for  the  same  j-ear  vras — 

Household  and  continsrent  expenses,  comprising  the 

maintenance,  clothing  and   allowance  to  2,710 

pensioners  and  97  nurses,  with  salaries  and  wages 

to  the  subordinate  officers  and  servants,  and  all 

■works  and  repairs £112,375 

Charge  for  the  royal  naval  schools 18,68-1 

Parochial  and  assessed  taxes 1,341 

Annuity  pursuant  to  2Sth  Geo.  III.,  chap.  68,  to  Lady 

Newburg  1,000 

Purchase  of  river  frontage  and  property  for  improve- 
ments         12,890 

Other  small  charges 667 

Total £146,957 

It  is  stated  that  under  the  arrangements  made  pur- 
suant to  the  acts  of  1829  and  1834,  the  hospital  sur- 
rendered £42,000  a  year  of  its  revenues. — Pari.  Return, 
1850. 

Green-wich  Observatory.  Built  at  the  solic- 
itation of  Sir  Jonas  Moore  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
by  Charles  II.,  on  the  summit  of  Flamstead-hill,  so 
called  from  the  great  astronomer  of  that  name,  who 
was  the  first  astonomer  royal  here.  The  English  be- 
gan to  compute  the  longitude  from  the  meridian  of 
this  place,  1675  ;  some  make  the  date  1679.  This  ob- 
servatorj'  contains  a  transept  circle  by  Troughton ; 
a  transit  instrument  of  8  feet  by  Bird ;  2  mural  quad- 
rants of  8  feet,  and  Bradlej^'s  zenith  sector.  The 
telescopes  are  40  and  60  inch  acliromatics,  and  a  6  feet 
reflector ;  and  among  other  fine  instruments  and  ob- 
jects is  a  famous  camera  obscura. 

Grenade.  A  hollow  ball  of  iron  about  2\  inches 
in  diameter,  charged  with  gunpowder  and  furnished 
with  a  proper  fuse  ;  it  is  often  called  a  hand-grenade, 
being  thrown  from  the  parapets  of  besieged  places 
upon  the  invaders  beneath. 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  of  the  college  called  by  his  name  in 
London,  was  born  in  1519.  His  father  had  amassed 
great  wealth  and  attained  great  eminence  as  a  mer- 
chant and  bill-broker  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  resolved  to  train  his  son  to  succeed  him  in  his 
business.  After  a  thorough  education  at  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  young  Gresham  was  apprenticed  to 
his  uncle,  a  knight  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Merchants'  Company.  Under  Edward  VI.,  Gresham 
was  emploj'ed  on  the  same  services  as  his  father  had 
performed  for  that  king's  father,  and  in  the  course  of 
Edward's  short  reign  he  made  no  fewer  than  40  voy- 
ages to  Antwerp  on  the  roj-al  Ijusiness.  By  liis  finan- 
cial skill  and  foresight  he  rendered  great  service  to 
the  revenues  of  the  English  crown,  which  he  rescued 
from  the  extortions  of  Dutch  and  Jewish  capitalists, 
and  introduced  with  great  effect  the  practice  of  rais- 
ing money  from  native  money-lenders,  in  preference 
to  foreigners,  who  exacted  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest. 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  continued  him  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  the  latter  knighted  him  in  1559.  He  had 
now  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  built  himself  a 
splendid  house  in  Bishopsgate-street  (which,  after  his 
wife's  death,  was  used  as  Gresham  College,  and  the 
8ite  of  which  is  now  occupied  bj'  the  excise  office), 
where  he  lived  in  great  state,  and  where,  by  command 
of  Elizabeth,  he  often  entertained  the  ambassadors 
and  visitors  of  rank  that  thronged  her  court.  To 
these  circumstances  Gresham  owed  his  title  of  the 
"  Roj-al  Merchant." 

During  his  repeated  visits  to  Antwerp,  Gresham 
had  seen  and  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  a  general 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  mercliants  of  the  city. 
Anxious  to  introduce  .something  of  the  kind  into  Lon- 
don, he  ofl\;red  to  build  a  suitable  house  if  the  citi- 
zens would  furnish  a  site.  A  piece  of  ground  was 
according^  bought,  and  a  building  on  the  model  of 
the  Bourse  of  Antwerp  was  erected  and  readj-  for  use 
in  1569.  In  tlie  following  year  it  was  opened  in  state 
hy  Elizaljeth,  who,  by  a  trumpet  and  lierald,  pro- 
claimed it  "  The  Koyal  Excliange."  This  building 
was  burned  down  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  but 
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was  afterward  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  and  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  £59,000.  In  1838  this  edifice  was  destroyed, 
like  its  predecessor,  by  fire ;  but  on  the  same  site  a 
new  exchange,  of  far  greater  dimensions  and  more 
splendid  in  stjde,  was  opened  in  1844  by  the  Queen,  in 
state. — E.  B. 

Grindstones,  flat  circular  stones  of  different 
diameters  and  thickness,  mounted  on  spindles  or  axles, 
and  made  to  revolve  with  dift'erent  degrees  of  velocity, 
emploj-ed  to  polish  steel  articles,  to  give  an  edge  to 
cutting  instruments,  etc.  Grindstones  not  in  con- 
stant use  are  commonly  turned  by  winch  handles  ;  but 
at  Sheffield  and  other  places,  where  polished  articles 
and  cutlerj'  are  extensively  manufactured,  large  num- 
bers of  grindstones,  being  mounted  in  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose,  called  grind  or  blade  mills, 
are  turned  by  straps,  acting  on  their  axles,  the  mov- 
ing power  being  either  water  or  steam.  The  stone 
best  suited  to  form  grindstones  is  what  is  called  a 
sharp-grit,  it  being  chosen  finer  or  coarser-grained  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  for  which  the_y  are  destined. 
The  principal  grhidstone  quarrj-  in  England  is  at 
Gateshead  Fell,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  they 
are  produced  in  vast  numbers,  not  onlj'  for  home  use, 
but  for  exportation  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But 
those  principally  in  use  at  Sheffield  are  mosth'  quar- 
ried at  Wickersley,  in  Yorkshire.  They  are  classed 
in  8  different  sizes  called  foots,  according  to  their 
dimensions,  as  in  the  following  table  : 


1   Denominations. 

Diameter. 

Thickness. 

No.  in  a  chaldron,  j 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1  foot. 

10 

2 

36 

2  foots. 

14 

2i 

2T 

3      " 

20 

4 

18 

4      " 

28 

4 

9 

5      " 

35 

5 

5 

6      " 

42 

6 

3 

7      " 

50 

6 

U 

8      " 

56 

8 

1 

A  grindstone  foot  is  8  inches  ;  the  size  is  found  by 
adding  the  diameter  and  thicltness  together.  Thus,  a 
stone  56  inches  diameter  by  8  thick,  making  together 
64  inches,  is  an  8-foot  stone,  of  8  inches  each  foot. 
Besides  the  above  sizes,  grindstones  are  made,  when 
ordered,  of  any  intermediate  dimensions ;  many  are 
made  much  larger  than  any  of  the  above  sizes  ;  some 
as  large  as  76  inclies  diameter,  and  14  or  15  inches 
thick,  which  are  a  great  weight,  a  cubic  foot  weigh- 
ing 1  cwt.  1.  qr.  14  lbs. — Rees's  Cyclopcedia ;  Bai- 
ley's Surveij  of  Durham,  p.  43.  Grinding  is  an 
unhealth}'  and  dangerous  employment.  For  some 
purposes,  the  stones  are  made  to  revolve  with  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  velocity,  which  makes  them  occasion- 
all}-  Ay  in  pieces.  But  the  greatest  annoyaTice  to 
which  the  grinder  is  exposed  is  from  his  inhaling  the 
minute  particles  of  stone,  and  of  iron  and  steel,  that 
are  alwaj's  flying  about,  particularh-  in  the  process 
termed  dry  grinding.  Contrivances  have  been  sug- 
gested for  obviating  this  serious  inconvenience  ;  but 
whether  it  be  owing  to  their  unsuitableness,  or  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  worlvmen,  none  of  them  have  suc- 
ceeded in  practice. — Treatise  on  Iron  and  Steel,  Lard- 
ner's  Cyclopo'dia,  p.  293. 

Grinnell  Land,  a  tract  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  tlie  soutli  coast  of  which  trends  in  a 
western,  and  finally  a  nortli-western  direction,  was 
discovered  by  tlie  American  Expedition,  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Sept«mber  21st,  1850.  Of  this 
interesting  discover}'  (which  the  British  explorers  in 
this  region  modestly  claim,  and  call  it  "Albert 
Land"),  Dr.  Kane,  the  journalist  of  the  American  Ex- 
pedition, thus  speaks : 

September,  21,  1850. — We  have  drifted  still  more  to 
the  northward  and  eastward.  A  reliable  observation 
gave  us  lat.  75°  20'  38".  Apparenth'  we  are  not 
more  tlian  7  miles  from  the  shore,  which  is  still  of  the 
characteristic  limestone  of  the  lower  channel.  Ter- 
races of  shingle  are  rising  one  above  another  in  regu- 
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lar  succession.  They  follow  the  curve-like  sweep  of 
the  indentations.  Kstimated  hy  eye,  the  height  of 
the  uppermost  is  about  40  feet  above  the  water  line  ; 
but  I  was  of  course  unable  at  that  distance  to  com- 
pare the  levels  of  the  successive  ledges  with  those 
observed  between  Capes  Spencer  and  Innes  on  the  op- 
posite side.  About  tea-time,  we  saw  a  set  of  hill-tops 
to  the  north  hy  west,  apparently  of  the  same  config- 
uration with  tlie  liills  around  us.  The  coast  of  Com- 
■wallis  Island  now  receded  to  the  westward,  and  an 
intermediate  spare,  either  of  water  or  of  verj'  low 
beach,  separates  it  from  the  new  land  to  the  nortli  and 
east  of  us.  "Whether  this  be  a  cape  from  a  northern 
Terra  Incognita,  or  a  new  bend  of  the  ojipositc  shores 
of  North  Devon,  I  am  not  prepared  to  saj'.  We  took 
sextant  bearings.  From  this  date  we  may  claim  the 
discovery  of  that  land,  which  we  were  able  afterward 
to  define  satisfactorily.  "  Grinnell  Land,"  as  it  was 
afterward  named  by  our  commander,  was  thus  discov- 
ered nearly  8  montlis  before  it  was  delineated  and 
named  by  Captain  Penny  in  Maj-,  1851. 

September  22. — This  day  of  rest  (Sunda}'),  which 
opened  with  dear,  cold  serenity,  gave  us  an  opportu- 
nity'' of  seeing  the  unvisited  shores  of  M'ellington 
Channel.  Our  latitude  by  artificial  horizon  was 
now  75°  25',  or  aliout  60  miles  north  of  Cape  Iloth- 
am.  Cape  Bowden  on  the  eastern  side  had  disap- 
peared, and  on  the  west  a  dark  projecting  cape  from 
which  we  took  our  sextant  angles,  was  seen  bearing 
to  the  west  of  soutli.  To  the  northward  and  west- 
ward low  land  was  seen  haVing  the  appearance  of  an 
island,  although  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
shore  bj'  an  unseen  strip.  Its  eastern  termination 
was  more  elevated.  The  bend  of  the  western  sliore 
■was  now  clearlj'  to  the  westward.  It  was  rolling  with 
the  terraced  shingle  beaches  before  observed,  and 
ended  or  apparently  ended,  abruptly.  After  and  be- 
yond these  to  the  north,  witliout  visilde  land  interven- 
ing, were  the  mountain  tops  which  terminated  our 
view.  These  were  two  in  number,  one  liigher  than  the 
other.  A  third  summit,  more  distant  than  the  others, 
was  seen  by  me  from  the  mast-head,  but  the  bases  of 
all  these,  as  is  often  the  case  with  distant  mountains, 
could  not  be  traced  to  the  horizon.  "Without  the  aid 
of  a  known  height,  and  in  an  atmosphere  so  decep- 
tive, I  could  not  venture  to  give  their  distance  in 
miles.  Lieutenant  De  Haven  estimated  tlie  middle 
peak  the  nearest  and  most  conspicuous,  at  50  miles." 

Here  Dr.  Kane  is  direct  and  positive.  He  is  not 
compelled  to  resort  to  "a  division  of  oi)inions,"  nor 
a  "  first  idea,'"  nor  an  "  if."  He  is  plain  and  outright. 
He  says — "  Grixxkll  Land,  as  it  was  afterward 
named  by  our  commander,  was  thus  discovered  nearly 
8  months  before  it  was  delineated  and  named  by  Cap- 
tain Penny  in  May,  1851." 

Lieutenant  Griffin,  commander  of  the  Rescue,  in  his 
narrative  of  De  Haven's  voj-age,  is  as  clear  and  pos- 
itive as  Do  Haven  and  Kane,  as  to  tlie  discovert" :  A 
succession  of  southerly  gales  occurring,  we  were 
driven,  with  all  the  ice  in  sight,  up  Wellington  Chan- 
nel, until  we  readied  the  latitude  75°  25'.  From  that 
position  much  new  land  was  seen.  A  range  of  high 
mountains  very  justly  received  the  name  of  Grinnell. 
A  channel  leading  to  the  north-west  was  named  after 
the  distinguished  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Observatory,  Mr.  ^laury.  Capes  and  islets 
never  before  seen,  unless  by  the  missing  navigators, 
were  named.  By  gazing  on  that  which  was  entirely 
new  to  man,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  became  animated 
— we  felt  disposed  even  then  to  load  thp  sledge,  and 
toil  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  range. 
Captain  Penny,  the  following  spring,  without  knowl- 
edge of  our  having  been  ahead  of  him,  gave  English 
names  to  the  above  land,  calling  Grinnell  Land,  Al- 
bert Land ;  JLiury  (.'hannel,  Victoria  Channel,  etc. 
The  mistake,  as  soon  as  it  is  explained,  I  suppose  will 
be  coiTccted  on  the  English  charts. 
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Lieutenant  Grifiin  erred  in  his  supposition.  The 
"mistake"  was  sufficiently  explained  before  Penny's, 
or  Arrowsmith's,  or  any  other  chart  of  the  Arctic  Dis- 
coveries in  1850,  was  published.  The  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  received  officially  an  explanation  of  the 
•'  mistake,"  more  than  two  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  Admiralty  chart,  of  April  8th,  18.r2.  Their  "  mis- 
take" has  not  j-et  been  corrected.  They  still  adhere 
to  the  name  of  "Albert"  land. — CoLOXEL  Force's 
Pamphlet  'm  Grinnell  Land. 

Gripe.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship.  To  ffn'p<!,  the 
tendenfv  of  a  ship  to  bring  her  head  up  to  the  wind 
when  carrying  sail  on  the  wind. 

Groat,  an  old  English  silver  coin,  equal  to  fourpence. 
Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Poles,  .Saxons,  Bohemi- 
ans, and  French,  have  likewise  their  groats,  groots, 
groschen,  gros,  and  the  like.  In  England  in  the 
Saxon  times,  no  silver  coin  larger  than  a  penny  was 
struck,  nor  after  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of  I-xlward 
III.,  who  about  the  j-ear  1351,  coined  grosses  or  great 
pieces,  which  went  for  fourpence  each ;  and  so  the 
matter  stood  till  tha  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  in 
1504,  first  coined  sliillings. 

Groats,  oats  dei)rived  of  the  husks 
Gross,  tlie  numlier  of  12  dozen. 
Gross  Weight,  in  commerce,  the  weight  of  mer- 
chandise and  goods  with  the  dust  and  dross,  as  also  of 
the  bag,  cask,  chest,  etc.,  in  which  they  are  contained; 
and  out  of  this  gross  weight  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  tare  and  tret. 

Guadaloupe,  or  Guadeloupe,  one  of  the  lee- 
ward group  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  colonies  of  France,  and  situated 
in  north  lat.  10°  20',  west  long.  62°.  It  consists 
properly  of  two  islands  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
narrow  channel,  about  five  miles  in  length,  by  from  30 
to  100  yards  wide,  and  with  depth  sufficient  for  vessels 
of  60  tons.  This  channel,  called  La  Riviere  Salee,  or 
Salt  River,  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  has  a 
large  baj-  at  each  end,  that  on  the  north  being  called 
the  Grand  Cul-de-Sac,  that  on  the  south  the  Petit  Cul- 
de-Sac.  The  western  or  larger  island,  called  Guada- 
loupe proper,  or  Rnsse  Terre,  is  27  miles  in  length,  by 
15  in  breadth  ;  the  eastern,  or  Grande  Terre  is  nearly 
30  miles  long,  bj-  from  10  to  12  broad.  Guadaloupe 
proper  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  a  ridge  of  hills  having  a  medium 
height  of  2206  feet.  Its  principal  peaks  are  Iai  Souf- 
friere,  an  active  volcano  5108  feet  high,  and  Grosse- 
^[ontagne,  Deux  }famelles,  and  Piton  de  Bouillante.  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  It  is  copiously  watered  by  numerous 
small  streams,  two  of  which,  the  Goyade  and  the  L«- 
-arJe,  are  navigable  for  small  craft.  The  soil  b  fer- 
tile, and  the  surface  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hill 
and  dale,  wood  and  garden.  The  products,  natural 
and  cultivated,  are  those  of  the  West  Indies  gen- 
erally. The  principal  town,  liasxe  Terre,  stands  on  the 
south-west  coast.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
and  has  some  fine  public  tniildings,  fountains,  and  gar- 
dens, and  has  about  CiiiOO  inhabitants.  Grande  Terre, 
unlike  Guadaloupe  proper,  is  marshy,  sterile,  and  flat, 
nowhere  rising  more  than  115  feet  above  the  sea.  Its 
chief  town,  iS7.  /.<>»(/.•>,  or  Point  a  Pitre.  the  fonner 
capital  of  the  island,  is  at  the  south  entrance  to  the  Salt 
Kiver,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor.  It  formerly  con- 
tained about  15.000  inhabitants,  but  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  8th  February, 
1S43,  on  which  occasion  4000  of  its  inhabitants  per- 
ished. The  climate  is  humid,  and  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  are  frotjuent.  The  r.iiny  season  Lists 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October. 
The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum.  cotton, 
coffee,  dye-woods,  and  copper.  The  sugar  crop 
amounts  to  about  60,000  hogsheads  annually.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  tish  is  taken  in  the  neigh- 
Iwring  so.as.  The  government  consists  of  a  governor, 
with  a  privy  council  of  6,  and  a  colonial  council  of  30 
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members.  The  government  of  Guadaloupe  comprises 
besides  that  island,  those  of  Marie-Galante,  Desirade, 
Les  Saintes,  and  the  northern  portion  of  St.  Martin. 
Marie-Galante  lies  H  miles  south  south-east  of  Gua- 
daloupe, and  is  about  12  miles  in  length  by  8  in  breadth. 
It  is  traversed  fipm  north  to  south  by  a  range  of  hills  • 
running  parallel  to  the  east  coast,  where  it  presents  a 
front  of  high  and  precipitous  rocks.  The  west  and  north 
sides  of  the  island  are  level ;  and  parallel  with  the 
former  is  a  narrow  lagoon,  7  or  8  miles  in  length,  sep- 
arated from  the  sea  by  a  low  narrow  tract  of  land. 
The  island  abounds  in  woods,  particularly  the  wild 
cinnamon-tree.  Its  principal  town,  Gi-andhourg,  or 
Basse  Terre,  stands  near  the  south-west  point.  Des- 
sirade,  or  Deseada,  lies  about  4  miles  east  from  the 
south-east  extremity  of  Grand  Terre,  and  is  about  8 
miles  long  by  3  wide.  It  rises  from  the  sea  with  a 
steep  ascent,  and  then  extends  in  a  table-land,  which 
consists  of  limestone  rocks,  in  which  many  caverns 
occur,  but  it  is  without  water.  The  soil  in  some 
places  is  of  a  deep  black  mold,  and  fertile  ;  in  others 
it  is  sand}-  and  unproductive.  The  only  anchorage  is 
at  the  Anse-Gale/,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  Les 
Saintes  are  a  group  of  rocky  islets  6  or  7  miles  south 
of  Guadaloupe,  and  consist  of  loft}'  and  steep  peaks, 
some  of  which  are  united  by  flat  ground  and  ridges  of 
inferior  elevation.  The  two  largest  are  called  Terre 
d^en  Haut  and  Terre  d'en  Bos.  St.  M-ai'tin  is  a  small 
island  immediately  south  of  the  British  island  of  An- 
guilla,  in  north  lat.  18°  5',  and  west  long.  G3°  6'. 
Its  form  is  nearly  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  each 
side  being  about  7  miles  in  length,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  about  33  square  miles.  It  is  deeply  indented 
with  bays  and  lagoons,  some  of  which  afford  good  an- 
chorage. The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  the  highest 
point  being  1361  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  French  and  Dutch  in  1638,  but  these  were 
expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who  themselves  abandoned 
the  island  in  1750,  and  the  original  settlers  resumed 
possession.  The  southern  portion  of  the  island  be- 
longed to  the  Dutch.  Guadaloupe  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493.  In  1635,  the  French  established  a 
.settlement  upon  the  island,  and  retained  possession  of 
it  till  1759,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English.  It  was 
subsequently,  on  several  occasions,  taken  and  retaken 
by  these  nations,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  France  in 
1814.  Population  (1854)  132,810.  Slavery  was  abol- 
ished here  by  a  decree  of  the  French  Republic  in 
1848,  at  which  time  about  100,000  persons  were  eman- 
cipated. 

Guaiacum  or  Lignum  Vitae  (Fr.  Gat/ac,  Bois 
Saint ;  Ger.  Pockhaln ;  It.  Guajaco ;  Lat.  Guaiacum, 
Lignum  vitce ;  Sp.  Guayaco),  the  wood  of  a  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  dark-looking  evergreen,  growing  to  from 
40  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  from  14  to  IH  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  bark  is  hard,  smooth,  and  brittle  ;  the 
wood  is  externally  yellowish,  and  internally  of  a 
blackish-brown  color.  Lignum  vitte  is  the  weightiest 
timber  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  its  specific 
gravity  being  1-333.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  and  diffi- 
cult to  work.  It  can  hardly  be  split,  but  breaks  into 
pieces  like  a  stone,  or  cr}-st:illized  metal.  It  is  full  of 
a  resinous  juice  (^gvaiac'),  which  prevents  oil  or  water 
from  working  into  it,  and  renders  it  proof  against  de- 
cay. Its  weight  and  hardness  make  it  the  very  best 
timber  for  stampers  and  mallets  ;  and  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  sheaves  or  pulleys  of  blocks,  and 
for  friction  rollers  or  castors.  It  is  extensively 
used  by  turners.  The  guaiar,  or  gum,  sponta- 
neously exudes  from  the  tree,  and  concretes  in  very 
pure  tears.  It  is  imported  in  casks  or  mats ;  the 
former  containing  from  one  to  four  hundred  weight,  the 
latter  generally  less  than  one  hundred  weight  each. 
Its  color  differs  considcraldy,  being  partly  brownish, 
partly  reddish,  and  partly  greenish;  and  it  always 
becomes  green  when  left  exposed  to  the  light  in  the 


open  air.  It  has  a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  and 
breaks  with  a  vitreous  fracture.  When  pounded,  it 
emits  a  pleasant  balsamic  smell,  but  has  scarcely  any 
taste,  although  when  swallowed  it  excites  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  throat.  When  heated,  it  melts,  dif- 
fusing, at  the  same  time,  a  pretty  strong  fragrant 
odor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1"229.  See  Vegt.  Sub., 
Lib.  of  Entert.  Knowledge;  Thomson's  Chemistry,  etc. 

Guano  or  Huano  (the  Peruvian  term  for  ma- 
nure), a  substance  used  as  a  manure,  found  on  certain 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  on 
parts  of  the  shore  of  the  main  land.  It  is  friable,  and 
easily  reduced  to  powder.  Its  color  varies  from  a 
dull  red  to  a  dirty  white,  and  it  has  a  strong  smell  and 
a  fat,  unctuous  feel.  At  an  average,  it  may  weigh 
fi'om  50  to  60  lbs.  a  bushel.  Humboldt  was  either  the 
first,  or  one  of  the  first,  by  whom  this  important  sub- 
stance was  brought  to  Europe  ;  but  it  was  described  at 
a  much  earlier  date  by  Ulloa  (J'oyage  au  Perou,  i.  481)  ; 
and  has  been  used  as  a  manure  by  the  Peruvians  from 
the  age  of  the  Incas  downward.  Very  different  opin- 
ions have  been  entertained  as  to  its  nature  and  origin. 
Many  have  supposed  that  is  was  a  peculiar  mineral  or 
earth.  Ulloa,  however,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
consisted  of  the  excrements  of  the  sea-birds  which  are 
found  in  prodigious  swarms  all  along  the  Peruvian  and 
Bolivian  shores ;  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  localities  where  the  deposit  is 
principally  met  with  being  within  a  rainless  region,  it 
is  accumulated  with  a  rapidity  of  which  we  have  no 
idea.  Guano  is  of  very  different  qualities  :  some  au- 
thorities give  the  preference  to  the  whitish  varieties, 
which  are  believed  to  be  more  recent,  while  others 
prefer  the  red.  According  to  Klaproth,  a  quantity  of 
guano  represented  by  100  contained,  urate  of  ammonia, 
16  parts ;  phosphate  of  lime,  10  do. ;  oxalate  of  lime, 
12f  do.  ;  silica,  4  do. ;  common  salt,  |  do.  ;  sand,  28  do., 
and  water,  organic  and  combustible  matter,  2&|-  do. ; 
but  its  composition  is  found  to  difl'er  \ery  materially. 
The  best  is  that  which  contains  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  ammoniacal  salts. 

Guano  has  not  been  long  introduced  ;  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  discrepancy  in  the  statements  that  have 
been  put  forth  as  to  its  operation.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  efficient  manure, 
and  that  about  2  to  2^  cwt.  per  acre  of  average  guano, 
mixed  with  about  two  thirds  the  annual  quantity  of 
farm-yard  manure  (which  is  required  to  keep  the  soil 
loose),  will  produce,  when  applied  to  land  that  is  well 
drained,  nearly  double  the  ordinary  quantity  of  pota- 
toes. In  turnip  husbandry,  splendid  crops  are  pro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  guano  only;  but  in  this  case 
from  4  to  5  cwt.  per  acre  should  be  applied.  It  has  also 
a  powerful  influence  in  improving  crops  of  corn  and 
the  pasture  following  such  crops.  The  effect  of  guano 
is  very  materially  increased  by  its  being  covered  up  to 
some  considerable  depth  as  soon  as  it  is  laid  on  the 
soil;  and  top-dressing  is  certainly  the  most  wasteful 
way  in  which  it  can  be  applied. — (^Private  information.^) 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  valuable  of  manures  ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  becomes  of  importance  to  learn 
the  probable  suppl}'  of  the  deposit,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  may  be  imported  and  sold  in  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  information  on  both 
these  points  is  less  complete  than  might  be  desired. 
Since  it  l>egan  to  be  largely  exported  to  this  and  other 
foreign  countries,  an  apprehension  began  to  gain 
ground  in  Peru  that  the  deposits  would  in  no  very 
long  time  be  wholly  exhausted ;  and  as  this  would  oc- 
casion the  ruin  of  those  estates  along  the  coast  of  Peru, 
and  the  department  of  Arequipa,  in  which  guano  has 
long  been  extensively  used  as  a  manure,  government 
has  been  called  upon  to  avert  this  catastrophe  by  pro- 
hibiting its  export.  Wc  arc,  however,  well  convinced 
that  this  apprehension  is  entirely  groundless,  and  that 
the  deposits  are  in  fact  all  but  iuexhaustil)le.  At 
present,  guano  is  principally  obtained  from  the  Chincha 
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Islands,  opposite  to  Pisco,  in  I^wer  Peru,  in  about 
lat.  13°  55'  S.,  and  long.  76°  30'  W.,  and  the  Lolws 
Islands,  opposite  to  Lainbaj-eque,  in  Upper  Peru,  in 
lat.  0°  to  7°  S.,  and  long.  81°  W,  It  has  been  stated 
by  Sir  B.  II.  Wilson,  late  Knglish  consul  at  Peru,  that 
though  about  300  tons  a  jear  are  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  for  centuries  from  Chincha,  the  principal 
island  of  the  group  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  to  tlie 
opposite  coast,  tlicre  is  still  upon  it  the  enormous 
quantity  of  17,000,000  tons  ;  and,  supposing  this  esti- 
mate to  be  tolerablj'  accurate,  we  ma\'  safely  reckon 
the  entire  mass  of  guano  in  this  group  at  from  20  to  25 
millions  of  tons !  The  stock  of  guano  on  the  I^bos 
Islands,  though  not  so  extensive  as  that  on  the  Chin- 
cha Islands,  is  j-et  ver)-  large.  And,  exclusive  of 
these,  there  are  other  islands  whence  guano  is  .shipped 
for  Arequipa,  etc.  Deposits  have  also  been  discovered 
on  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  especially  near  La  Mar 
or  Cobija ;  so  that,  imiking  everj'  allowance  for  exag- 
geration, the  supply  of  guano  may,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  be  regarded  as  inexhaustilde. 

The  islands  where  the  guano  is  found  being  unin- 
habited except  \>y  those  emploj-ed  in  its  shipment,  it 
would,  but  for  tlie  interference  of  government,  cost 
nothing  save  the  expense  of  putting  it  on  board  and 
the  freight  home.  But  the  governments  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  were  either  so  little  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
article,  and  of  their  duty  to  their  constituents,  or  so 
corrupt,  that  the}'  sold,  in  ISIjO,  to  private  parties 
(Messrs.  Quiros,  Allier,  &  Co.  of  Lima),  for  a  mere 
trifle  (.$60,000),  the  sole  riglit  to  .ship  guano  for  the 
term  of  nine  j-ears  ;  so  that  these  parties  had  it  in 
their  power  to  exact  an}'  price  they  pleased  for  the 
article.  This  contract  was,  however,  too  ruinous  to 
be  allowed  to  continue,  and  was  canceled  by  the  Pe- 
ruvian government  in  1841,  on  the  ground  of  enormous 
public  lesion,  and  of  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the 
privilege  that  had  been  conceded.  For  some  time  af- 
ter this  the  trade  was  comparativelj*  free,  and  largo 
quantities  of  guano  were  imported  in  1844  and  1845  ; 
but  the  monopoly  system  has  been  again  revived. 

There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  tlie  Peruvian  govern- 
ment would  gain  largely  by  throwing  the  trade  in 
guano  open  under  tlie  condition  suggested  above.  And 
we  do  not  know  that  anj'  tiling  could  be  devised  that 
would  be  more  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  our 
agriculture  and  shipping  than  the  carrying  out  of  such 
a  plan.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  effect  an  arrangement 
of  the  sort  would  be  to  purchase  one  or  more  of  the  gu- 
ano islands  from  the  Peruvian  government.  And  if 
the  latter  should  perversely  decline  to  agree  to  such  a 
sale,  or  to  modify  the  present  monopoly  system,  the 
question  of  her  right  to  appropriate  such  valuable  de- 
posits, and  to  deprive  others  of  any  equitable, partici- 
pation in  their  advantages,  will  force  itself  on  the 
public  attention.  Should  such  be  the  case,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  tiie  claim  of  the  Peruvians  to 
the  exclusive  possesion  of  the  guano  islands  is  of  a 
very  questionable  description  ;  and  that  in  grasping 
at  all  they  may  not  improbalily  lose  all. 

Lobos  de  Afuera  is  fully  50  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  main  land.  And  it  seems  rather  too  much 
for  a  government  like  that  of  Peru,  without  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  either  of  a  mercantile  or  warlike 
fleet,  to  pretend  to  hinder  others  from  carrj'ing  away 
the  dung  of  wild  birds  from  an  unoccupied  rock  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  its  territories. 

No  guano  has  ever  been  imported  equal  to  that  from 
Peru.  And  unless  it  come  from  a  rainless  region  it  is 
worth  comparatively  little  ;  for  otherwise  the  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  which  are  a  most  valuable  portion,  are 
either  partially  or  wholly  washed  away  by  tlie  rains. 

Guano  is  found  in  the  caves  frequented  by  swallows, 
pigeons,  bats,  etc.,  in  .lava,  Sumatra,  and  other  places 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  And  not  being  exposed 
to  the  rain,  it  may  very  probably  be  of  good  quality. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that 


large  quantities  of  guano  have,  of  late  years,  been  im- 
ported into  Spain.  It  is  principally  employed  in  ma- 
nuring the  hneria-i,  or  low  rich  grounds  of  Murcia  and 
Valencia.  Hitherto  it  has  been  mostly  sent  at  second- 
liand  from  England.  But  very  recently  the  Peruvians 
have  begun  to  export  it  on  their  own  account  to  Ali- 
cant,  Valencia,  etc.,  and  have  established  agents  in 
these  towns  for  its  sale. 

Leoatiox  of  the  United  States,      ) 
Lima,  April,  IS,  1856.  ) 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  dispatch  No.  45,  dated  the  i8th 
ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yovL  that  neither 
the  governments  of  Spanish  America  nor  their  citizens 
have  tlie  privilege  of  purchasing  guano  from  the  Chin- 
chas,  or  any  other  islands  Ijelonging  to  Peru,  at  a  cer- 
tain stipulated  price,  bj-  treat}',  through  municipal  regu- 
lations or  sufferance.  All  the  guano  exported  from  Peru 
is  shipped  for  account  of  the  government  and  sold  in  for- 
eign markets,  under  special  contracts,  by  agents,  who 
receive  a  commission  for  chartering  ves.sel',  and  on  the 
sale  of  the  article.  No  exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
any  foreign  nation,  or  its  citizens.  Peruvian  citi- 
zens are  permitted  to  take  from  the  Chrincha  Islands 
and  "  Pabellon  Pica"  without  charge  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment is  very  careful  to  prevent  any  portion  of  it 
being  exported.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  "  commercial  regulations'  of  Peru  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  See  Dispatch  No.  98,  April 
18,  1852 : 

Chapter  1,  Article  14th.  "  It  is  not  permitted  to  an- 
chor in  any  of  the  anchorages  at  the  islands,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Republic,  without  a  written  license  from 
the  government." 

Art.  15.  "  Vessels  which  load  with  guano  for  abroad 
will  do  so  only  at  the  Islands  of  Chincha.  Those 
loading  it  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country  will  take 
it  from  '  Pabellon  Pica'  or  from  the  said  islands." 

Chap.  14.  "  Exportation." 

Art.  114.  "  Guano  can  onh-  be  exported  in  vessels 
chartered  by  the  government  or  its  agents." 

Chap.  23.  "  Confiscations,  fines,  and  other  penal- 
ties." 

Art.  213.  "  Vessels  anchoring  at  the  anchorages  of 
the  islands  the  propertj*  of  the  Republic,  shall  \ye  con- 
fiscated ;  and  if  besides  guano  should  be  found  on 
board,  their  captains  and  crew  shall  be  delivered  over 
to  justice,  to  be  tried  as  guilty  of  robbery." 

See  also  the  decree  of  Don  Manuel  Menendez,  act- 
ing President  of  Peru,  of  the  21st  of  March.  1842,  for 
the  stringent  formalities  to  be  observed  by  Peruvian 
vessels  going  to  the  Chinchas  or  "  Pabellon  Pica"  to 
load  with  guano  for  the  agriculture  of  the  countrj". — 
Documents  to  dispatch  No.  114,  dated  Octol)€r  23, 
1852.  A  reference  to  my  dispatches,  Nos.  159,  164, 
172,  187,  218,  240,  and  255,  will  show  still  further  that 
no  favors  are  granted  in  the  exportation  of  guano  from 
Peru  to  other  n.ations  not  enjoyed  by  the  United  States. 
You  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  representation 
made  to  the  Dep;irtment  mentioned  in  dispatch  No.  45 
is  entirely  erroneous,  and  roust  have  originated  in 
mere  rumor. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Are- 
quipa to  a  friend  in  Lima,  showing  the  manner  of  using 
guano  in  the  agriculture  of  that  district. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Randolph  Clat. 

To  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State. 

Areqcipa,  ^/arch  20.  1856. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  here  reply  to  your  note  of  the  13th 
instant,  asking  for  info nnat  ion  relative  to  the  manner 
of  using  guano  in  this  district. 

Guano  brought  from  the  Chincha  Islands  to  Islay  is 
there  sold  to  the  chacrcros  (^farmers")  round  Arequipa 
at  from  four  to  six  reals  the  fane^ :   the  Canega 
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weighs  five  arrobas,  or  about  125  lbs.  The  price 
varies  from  four  to  six  reals  ;  at  present  the  latter 
price  is  asked.  This  would  make  the  English  ton 
worth  about  $13,  or  say  £2  10s.  in  Islay. 

It  is  applied  to  two  crops  onl}-,  maize  (Indian  corn) 
and  potatoes,  carefully  by  the  hand.  The  maize, 
when  the  plant  is  about  two  months  old  and  about 
three  fourths  vara  high,  one  half  a  handful  is  applied 
near  each  root.  A  larger  quantity  is  said  to  be  preju- 
dicial, by  "  burning  the  plant."  The  guano  is  then 
covered  with  earth,  and  a  small  quantity'  of  water  (by 
irrigation)  is  applied  "  to  fix  the  guano."  If  the  state 
of  the  soil  does  not  absolutely  require  it,  no  more  water 
is  applied  until  after  six  or  eight  daj's. 

The  quantity  required  for  each  "  topo"  of  5000  varas 
(about  Ig  acre)  is  four  fanegas,  or  say  500  lbs.  For 
potatoes  the  quantity  required  is  the  same  and  is  ap- 
plied much  in  the  same  manner  as  regards  the  age  of  the 
plant,  and  a  small  quantity- of  water  "  to  fix  the  guano." 
The  stalk  of  the  potato  is  then  about  one  fourth  vara  in 
height,  and  the  earth  heaped  up  in  ridges  the  same  as 
in  Britain.  A  person  inserts  a  spade  in  the  top  of  the 
ridge  beside  each  plant,  while  the  woman  follows  pour- 
ing about  half  a  handful  of  guano  into  the  hole  thus 
made,  and  covering  it  with  earth,  so  that  the  ridge  re- 
mains the  same  as  before  the  application  of  the  guano. 

To  wheat  the  application  of  guano  is  not  approved, 
principall}-,  we  believe,  on  account  of  the  rankness  it 
produces  in  the  stalk,  thereby  delaying  the  ripening  of 
the  grain — a  point  of  great  importance  in  lands  where 
they  count  on  obtaining  two  crops  a  year. 

Thomas  Recxcy. 

The  New  Guano  Islands. — The  following  gives  the 
results  of  an  analysis  of  guano  from  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  American  Guano  Company : 

I  have  analyzed  four  samples  of  guano  for  the  Amer- 
ican Guano  Company,  taken  b}'  mj-self  from  four  par- 
cels in  a  box  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Company. 
They  yield  as  follows  : 


M.  1—Top  Par 

eel. 

Ko.  3 — Dark  Sample. 

Sulphate  of  lime 

69-51 

Phosphate  of  lime 

46-10 

Phosphate  of  lime . . . 

8-00 

Sulphate  of  lime 

19-42 

Carbonate  of  limo 

1-00 

Chlorid  of  sodium 

2-12 

Organic  matter  yield- 

Carbonate of  lime 

2-62 

ing  ammonia 

8-16 

Organic  matter  yield- 

Chlorid of  sodium 

2-80 

ing  ammonia 

11.44 

Oxvd  of  iron 

1-22 

Silica  and  alumina. . . 

1-14 

Water  with  loss 

14-31 
100-00 

Water  with  loss 

Total 

lT-16 

Total 

100-00 

No.  1— Large  Pieces. 

JVb.  4 — Lowest  Sample. 

Phosphate  of  lime. . . 

81-24 

Sulphate  of  lime 

64-95 

Sulphate  of  lime 

4 -84 

Phosphate  of  lime 

5-20 

Chlorid  of  sodium. . . . 

2-06 

Carbonate  of  lime 

214 

-71 

Organic  matter  yield- 
ing ammonia... 

Organic  matter  yield- 

4-25 

ing  ammonia 

6-10 

Chlorid  of  sodium 

3-36 

Water 

3-60 

Silica  and  alumina. . . 

3-49 

Silica  and  alumina. . . 

1-45 

Water  with  loss 

Total 

16-11 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

(Signed),  James  R.  Chilton,  Chemist. 

New  York,  Saturday,  June  7,  1856. 

Birds  Forming  Guano. — 1\I.  A.  Raimonde,  Professor 
of  Natural  History  at  Lima,  was  sent,  in  1853,  hy  the 
Peruvian  government,  to  the  Chincha  Islands,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  guano  existing  in  these 
islands.  During  a  sojourn  of  more  than  six  weeks,  he 
made  observations  on  the  origin  of  the  guano  deposit, 
and  of  the  birds  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  In 
some  places  the  guano  deposit  is  30  metres  in  depth. 
Prom  the  bodies  of  animals,  as  well  as  from  various 
manufactured  articles  found  in  it,  he  concludes  that 
the  deposit  belongs  to  the  present  epoch  of  the  earth's 
histor}'.  The  birds  observed  during  his  visit  were — 
Pelecanus  majus,  Molin  ;  Carbo  Gaimardii,  Lesson  ;  C. 
Alhigula,  Brandt;  Sula  varieffaia,  Tscluuli ;  Spheniscus 
JIumboldtii,  Meyen ;  Plotus  anhinff,  Lin.  ;  lihyncops 
nigra,  Lin. ;  Lams  modestus,  Tschudi ;  PnJ/inaria  Gar- 
nottii,  Lesson  ;  Sterna  inca,  Lesson.  These  species  do 
not  all  live  constantly  on  the  islands :  some  of  them 


only  appear  at  the  breeding  season.  The  pelicans 
do  not  appear  to  produce  much  guano,  as  the}'  al- 
most alwaj's  inhabit  the  cliffs,  and  their  excrement  falls 
into  the  ocean.  The  same  maj-  be  said  of  the  species 
of  Carbo.  The  species  of  Sula  contribute  more  to  the 
deposit,  their  numbers  being  greater,  and  their  habita- 
tions being  more  in  the  interior  of  the  islands.  The 
species  of  Plotus  and  Rhj'ncops  are  very  rare  ;  those 
of  Larus  more  numerous.  The  Sternas  only  visit  the 
islands  to  lay  their  eggs ;  but  their  numbers  are  so 
very  great  that  they  must  contribute  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  formation  of  guano.  The  Spheniscus 
abounds  in  the  southern  island,  which  is  inhabited. 
These  birds,  not  being  able  to  fly,  hollow  out  habita- 
tions for  themselves  in  the  guano.  The  birds  which 
produce  the  largest  quantity  of  guano  are  the  Puffi- 
narias:  their  number  is  incalculable. — Year  Book  of 
Facts,  1857,  p.  221.— Edinb.  Phil.  Jour. 

The  vast  deposits  of  guano  (called  huano—a,  term  of 
Indian  origin — by  the  Peruvians)  on  the  Chincha  Isl- 
ands, alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  form 
the  chief  basis  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru,  especially 
with  the  United  States.  It  has  been  deemed  not  in- 
appropriate, therefore,  to  append,  in  detail,  such  offi- 
cial and  other  reliable  information  on  this  subject  as  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government.  According  to  a 
report  made  by  a  commission  especially  deputed  by  the 
Peruvian  government  in  1853  to  survey  the  Chincha 
Islands,  the  quantitj-  of  guano  in  the  deposits  at  these 
islands  was  12, .376, 100  Peruvian  tons,  equal  to  11,- 
050,068  tons  English ;  the  northern  island  containing 
4,189,477  tons,  the  middle  island  2,505,948  tons,  and 
the  southern  island  5,680,675  tons.  This  estimate,  if 
correct,  would,  at  the  present  rate  of  exportation — say 
about  300,000  tons  per  annum — afford  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  a  supply  of  guano  from  the  Chinchas  for 
about  fort}-  j-ears ;  after  which  period  recourse  might 
be  had  to  the  Lobos  and  other  islands.  In  view  of  the 
fact  now  generall}'  conceded,  that  land  which  has  been 
once  manured  with  Peruvian  guano,  will  always  re- 
quire that  stimulant,  it  may  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
what  prospect  there  would  be  of  procuring  a  permanent 
suppl}',  sufficient  to  meet  the  agricultural  wants  of  the 
world,  at  other  deposits,  or  in  other  countries,  suppos- 
ing that  the  efforts  of  science  may  not  succeed  in  dis- 
covering a  substitute  for  that  popular  fertilizer.  The 
facts  bearing  upon  this  inquiry  are  copied  or  condensed 
from  official  reports  of  the  Peruvian  government,  or 
from  official  communications  to  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
viewed  as  generalh'  correct. 

Guano  has  been  found  along  the  coasts  of  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Chili ;  but  the  principal  deposits  are  upon 
the  three  islands  of  Chincha,  near  Pisco,  and  the  Lobos 
Lslands,  between  Lambaj-eque  and  Paita,  in  Peru. 
The  suppljj-  of  guano  at  the  Chincha  Islands,  alone, 
from  whence  only  the  exportation  is  permitted,  can 
not  be  exhausted  during  the  present  centurj'  at  least. 
The  quantity  existing  at  the  Lobos  is  estimated,  from 
a  recent  survey  made  bj-  an  American  engineer,  to  be 
not  less  than  2,000,000  of  tons,  and  of  a  quality-  equal 
to  that  of  the  Chincha  Islands.  Guano  is  also  found 
in  many  spots  along  the  coast  of  Bolivia.  Pacquica, 
in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  is  the  principal  Bolivian  port 
for  shipping  it.  The  guano  is,  however,  so  mixed 
with  sand,  or  so  buried  and  inaccessible,  as  to  be 
nearly  valueless.  It  is  like  mining  to  get  it  from 
under  the  sand,  and  costs  from  ifell  to  f  12  per  ton  to 
put  it  on  board.  The  first  cargoes  sent  from  there 
cost  about  $7  per  ton ;  and  only  24,794  tons  have  been 
shipped  during  the  last  five  years,  of  which  5,916  tons 
was  the  quantity  exported  in  1847.  It  is  becoming 
daily  more  scarce  and  expensive,  and  may  be  set  down 
as  of  little  importance,  and  not  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  guano  of  Peru.  The  present  British  contractors 
with  the  Peruvian  government  have  also  an  unexpired 
contract  with  Bolivia,  under  which  they  hold  an  ex- 
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elusive  privilege  for  the  further  shipment  of  about 
10,000  tons.  They  pretend  that,  if  the  contract  were 
completed,  there  would  he  none  left.  Tlie  late  Boliv- 
ian government,  however,  endeavored  to  olitain  asmall 
loan  on  its  guano,  but  no  offer  was  made,  upon  an}' 
terms;  thus  showing  the  little  esteem  in  which  the 
article  is  held,  and  how  little  danger  there  is,  for  the 
moment,  of  competition  with  that  of  I'eru.  Guano, 
it  may  be  said,  does  not  exist  in  Chili ;  the  small 
quantity  of  inferior  quality  that  was  found  there,  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  being  ex- 
hausted. 

Concerning  the  situation  and  character  of  the  de- 
posits of  guano  (Imaneros)  in  the  republic  of  Peru  : 
nearl}-  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,  from  the  Cth  to  the 
21st  degree  of  south  latitude — tlie  point  at  which  the 
River  Loa  empties  its  waters  into  the  Pacific — affords 
deposits  of  guano  of  excellent  quality,  in  prodigious 
abundance,  and  promising  immense  revenue.  The 
formation  of  the  islands  and  cliffs  on  which  the  guano 
is  accumulated  is  generally  primitive  roclcs,  composed 
of  granite,  hornblende,  gneiss,  quartz,  and  feldspar. 
The  guano  is  found  in  layers  or  strata,  more  or  less 
thick,  and  in  a  horizontal  direction,  though  sometimes 
the}'  are  so  inclined  as  to  l)econie  nearly  vertical — a 
phenomenon  which,  as  in  the  undulating  laj'ers,  in- 
duces the  belief  that  the  foundation  has  undergone 
subterranean  changes  subsequent  to  tlie  formation  of 
the  deposits.  As  it  is  observable  in  some  of  the  de- 
posits, that  tlie  guano  lies  under  masses  of  alluvia 
from  2  to  3  j'ards  in  depth,  containing  impressions  of 
marine  shells,  wliich,  in  their  turn,  are  beneath  super- 
posed guano,  also  covered  witli  sand,  it  is  probable 
that  tliey  are  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  deluge,  or  to  the 
partial  catach'sms  and  commotions  that  the  globe  has 
since  experienced.  The  deposits  are,  for  the  most 
part,  covered  with  a  top-crust  from  4  to  C  inches  thick, 
thougli,  occasionally,  it  is  even  .3  or  4  feet  deep — called 
by  naturalists  "  caliche,^'  composed  of  salt  and  sand. 
No  experiments  have  been  made  to  trj-  the  effect  of 
this  substance  upon  vegetation,  l)Ut  it  probabh'  con- 
tains a  great  proportion  of  amn"ionia,  and  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  tlie  guano,  that,  altliough  this 
manure  is  found  in  the  deposits  without  tlie  crust,  yet 
the  caliche  is  invariably  an  indication  of  the  existence 
of  guano.  The  color  of  guano  in  tlie  deposits  varies 
from  white  to  bright  red,  passing  through  the  inter- 
mediate shades  of  light  gra}-,  dark  graj',  and  brown  ; 
the  last  of  which  is  mixed  with  excrement  of  the  sea- 
lion,  and  is  of  little  use  to  the  agriculturist.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  guano  seems  to  be  in  direct  proportion 
with  its  color  and  quantity,  as  the  dark  gray  and  red- 
dish are  the  heaviest.  For  this  reason,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  weight  of  a  cubic  vara  of  guano 
of  different  colors.  The  variation  in  the  experiments 
having  been  from  1200  to  1600  pounds,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  assign  the  weight  of  half  a  ton  to  the  cubic 
vara  of  guano.  To  facilitate  the  examination  of  the 
guano  deposits,  it  is  proper  to  divide  them  into  three 
grand  sections;  the^ southern,  embracing  the  coast  from 
the  boundary  of  Bolivia  to  Arica  ;  the  ctutral,  com- 
prising those  between  Arica  and  Callao ;  and,  finally, 
the  northern,  including  the  remainder  between  Callao 
and  Paita. 

Southern  Deposit. — Chipana. — The  deposit  bearing 
this  name  is  situated  in  21°  22'  S.  lat.,  and  con- 
sists of  a  table  rock  between  20  and  .SO  varas  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  greatest  length  is  357 
varas,  by  l.'il  varas  in  breadth,  making  a  superficies 
of  40,7(57  square  varas.  The  vara  equals  38.384  En- 
glish inches. 

//HrtHiV/rt*.— Tliis  deposit  lies  in  21°  IS'  S.  lat.  It 
contains  four  valleys,  or  quehradns,  in  which  the  guano 
is  accumulated  ;  the  superficies  is  158,242  square  varas, 
or  3,825,010  cubic  var.is  of  guano. 

ruuta  de  iMbos.—A  salient  |>oiiit  in  lat.  21°  6'  S.  is 
called  by  this  name.      It  is  composed  of  mica  and 


granite.  The  guano  lies  in  the  valleys,  or  quebradag, 
in  lajers,  whose  mean  height  is  from  15  U>  20  varas. 
The  "length  of  the  deposit  in  alx)ut  1500  feet.  The 
superficies  is  equal  to  1.38,579  square  varas,  or  2,921,- 
580  cubic  varas  of  guano. 

Pabfiflon  de  Pica. — The  tent-shaped  appearance  and 
proximity  of  this  liill  to  the  village  of  Pica  have  given 
it  this  name.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  20^^  57'  S.  The 
guano  of  this  deposit  is  found  in  crevices  of  different 
depths,  tlie  superficies  being  240,801  square  vara.s,  or 
5,950,000  cubic  varas. 

Puerto  fntjlea  ("Knglish  Port)  is  at  a  little  upward  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Pabellon,  on  a  small  pe- 
ninsula, the  form  of  which  indicates  that  it  wa.s  an 
island  in  remote  ages.  The  guano  in  this  deposit 
forms  an  eminence  upward  of  500  varas  long,  by  250 
to  .300  varas  in  breadth,  giving  a  superficies  of  l.W,'2.51 
varas.  Taking  these  data  together,  with  the  mean 
height  of  the  bank,  the  quantity  maj'  be  estimated  at 
2,585,0'20  cuV)ic  varas  of  guano. 

Islands  nj" Iquique  and  PatiUos. — To  the  north  of  the 
Pabellon  and  Puerto  Ingles,  in  lat.  20°  40'  south,  lie 
the  islands  of  Patillos  and  Iquique — the  latter  in  the 
bay  of  that  name.  Both  were  important  deposits  in 
bygone  ages,  liut  they  are  now  exhau'^ted,  and,  as 
the}-  contain  only  the  small  quantity  daily  left  by  the 
birds,  it  is  all  new.  Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of 
the  accumulation,  the  farmers  of  the  neighlxirhood 
take  all  the  guano  away  periodically;  and,  as  the  re- 
generation of  the  deposits,  which,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  supplied  the  wants  of  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  is  thus  prevented,  it  would  be  well  to  pro- 
hiliit  all  access  to  these  islands,  and  other  islets  sim- 
ilarly situated  on  the  coast,  so  that  the  birds  may 
resort  to  them  without  disturl)ance,  and  reserves  of 
manure  be  created  for  time  of  need. 

Punta  Grande. — The  promontor}'  situated  in  latitude 
20°  23'  south,  at  four  leagues'  distance  from  Iquique, 
is  called  "  Punta  Grande,"  and  the  guano  in  this  de- 
posit is  found  in  several  valleys  facing  the  sea.  The 
nucleus  of  the  locality  is  composed  of  quartz,  inter- 
sected by  veins  of  feldspar,  more  or  less  compact, 
with  a  calcaerous  superficies.  Punta  Grande,  l>eing  in 
proximity  to  the  Morro  of  Taraj)aca,  which  is  a  kind  of 
sandy  mountain,  the  guano  in  the  deposit  is  covered 
with  heavy  layers  of  sand,  so  that  it  would  require 
considerable  excavations  to  obtain  it.  For  this  reason, 
these  are  called  "  subterranean  deposits ;"  and  it  is 
difficult,  on  that  account,  to  estimate  the  quantity  they 
contain.  Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  experienced 
persons,  the  amount  must  be  immense.  There  are 
many  reasons,  also,  for  believing  that  these  deposits 
were  used  in  the  time  of  the  Incas ;  and,  notwithstJnd- 
ing  the  extensive  excavations  made  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  are  many  deposits  still  untouched.  The 
qualit}-  of  this  guauo  is  x^rv  fair,  the  dominant  colors 
being  reddish  and  ashy. 

Other  Deposits. — Be.sides  those  already  described, 
there  are  smaller  deposits  of  white,  fresh  guano,  upon 
different  rocks  and  points  between  Iquique  and  Punta 
Grande  ;  and  at  Pisagua,  a  small  landing-place  to  the 
north  of  the  Punt:»,  from  which  the  manure  is  taken 
for  the  use  of  tlie  coast.  There  are,  also,  localities 
belonging  to  individuals ;  but  the  quantity  in  them  is 
so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  merit  particular  mention. 
The  total  quantity  of  guano  in  the  southern  deposits, 
or  huanera.i,  mentioned  above,  may  be  estimated  at 
15,842,814  cubic  varas,  or  7,021,407  tons  of  guano,  as 
exhibited  in  the  following  tjible  : 


D«|x»II>. 

Cubic  raras. 

Tun-. 

Chipana. 

Huanillas 

riiiifade  Lobos 

r»bo!lon  de  Pica 

581,204 
a.$i2&.010 
2,991.580 
5.990,000 
«.58.\020 
15,&*i,SU 

i>i.6<i2 

i.9ii..ye 

l,4«n.TM 
S,97&;000 
1.291510 

Total 

7,9a;407 

Central  Deposit. — The  three    magnificent  deposits 
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formed  on  the  islands  of  Chincha,  at  12°  32'  south 
latitude — that  is  to  say,  at  the  distance  of  12  miles 
from  Pisco — constitute  in  themselves  the  middle  hu- 
aneras;  for,  although  some  manure  is  found  on  the 
clifts  of  Corredas  and  Viejos,  and  on  the  small  island 
of  Ballesta,  it  is  found  upon  points  visibly  inacces- 
sible, and  the  entire  quantity'  does  not  amount  to 
30,000  tons'  weight.  As  no  one  is  ignorant  that  the 
islands  of  Chincha  form  the  riches  of  Peru,  and  that 
the  guano  sent  to  foreign  markets  is  extracted  from 
them,  and  that  the  quantity  accumulated  there  is 
greater  than  in  all  the  huaneras  collectively,  it  is 
deemed  admissible  to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  these  islands. 

The  Chincha  Islands,  when  compared  one  with 
another,  differ  verj-  little  in  their  general  character. 
They  rise  gradually  from  the  sea  to  a  point  or  ridge 
which  is  about  100  varas  (or  300  feet)  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  Tlieir  geological  structure  consists  of 
well  characterized  granite,  and  the  guano  is  found  de- 
posited in  parallel  laj-ers  or  strata,  varying  at  times  to 
undulating.  The  predominant  colors  are  dark  graj-, 
light  gray,  ash  colored,  dirty  white,  and  reddish 
brown.  The  color,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
indicative  of  the  quality  of  the  guano,  as  the  same 
fecundating  principle  exists,  whatever  ma}'  be  the 
color  of  the  coating.  Nevertheless,  the  lighter-col- 
ored guano  contains  the  greater  quantity  of  ammonia. 
Pure  ammonia  has  been  found  at  the  Chinchas,  which 
sulistunce  is  nearly  white. 

Notwithstanding  that  nearly  all  the  huaneras  are 
covered  with  a  mechanical  crust  called  "  caliche"  (cal- 
culus), those  at  the  Chinchas  are  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  as  the  guano  is  pure,  even  at  the  super- 
fices  ;  and  the  thousands  of  birds  which  produced  these 
veins  of  wealth  built  their  nests  in  excavations  made 
bj'  them  in  the  deposits.  The  deposits  in  question 
were  measured  in  1842,  by  Don  Jose  Villa,  and  also 
b}'  Senor  Eivero  four  3'ears  later.  The  former  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  at  50,000,000  tons  ;  the  latter  re- 
duced this  estimate  by  two  thirds  ;  and  to  explain  the 
cause  of  tlie  enormous  difference  between  their  calcu- 
lations, he  saj-s  :  "  The  mean  height  of  the  salient 
points  of  the  island  is  10  varas,  and  of  the  parts  at  the 
greatest  distance  ftom  the  shore,  20  varas ;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  central  parts  that  the  depth  of  the  guano 
is  40  varas.  Senor  Villa  believed  that  the  amount  of 
the  successive  cuttings,  up  to  tlie  principal  one,  was  40 
varas,  whereas  it  did  not  exceed  15 ;  and  to  this  he 
added  40  more,  for  the  principal  cuttings.  A  grand 
mistake  ;  for,  admitting  it  as  a  probable  term  on  which 
to  base  a  calculation,  it  were  required  that  this  central 
cutting  should  extend  in  a  uniform  layer  to  the  verj- 
shore,  presenting  a  depth  of  80  varas.  And,  not  con- 
tent with  this  hj'perbole,  he  added  that  there  were 
points  still  higher,  where,  according  to  his  opinion,  the 
guano  must  be  100  varas  deep,  or  more,  when  the 
islands  themselves  are  scarcely  as  high  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean !" 

After  making  these  observations,  and  adding  that  he 
had  excavated  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  cutting  only 
three  varas  before  coming  to  the  rock,  Mr.  Rivero  gives 
the  following  as  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  guano  contained  in  the  three  islands  of  Chincha : 

Ciibip  vftrns.  Tons'. 

Noithorn  Island 1.5,200,000    or      7,«;on,000 

Middle 12,900,000     •'       6,450,000 

Southern 8,400,000     "       4.200,000 

Total 86,500,000     "     18,260,000 

This  statement,  therefore,  shows  tliat  the  islands  of 
Chincha  contain,  upon  a  reasonable  admeasurement,  at 
least  18,250,000  tons  of  guano. 

Northern  Deposits. — These  are,  without  doubt,  infe- 
rior to  those  already  described,  as  they  arc,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  small  islands,  verj'  low,  and  con- 
stantly beaten  by  the  winds  from  ever)'  quarter ;  and 
the  layers  of  guano  are  usually  not  very  deep,  and  are 


frequently  mixed  with  sand.  In  their  present  state, 
the  Northern  Deposits  would  yield  barel}'  sufficient 
guano  to  suppl}'  the  foreign  demand  for  a  verj'  few 
3'ears  ;  but  the  qualit}'  is  good  and  the}'  have  become 
the  resort  of  the  innumerable  clouds  of  birds  Avhich, 
frightened  from  the  south  and  centre  by  the  increased 
commerce  along  the  coast,  have  taken  refuge  in  those 
solitarj-  places.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  destined  to 
renew  the  sources  of  public  wealth,  when  the  springs 
which  are  used  to-da}'  shall  be  dried  up  and  exhausted. 
The  islands  to  the  north  may  be  divided  into  four 
heads,  and  the  Lobos  de  Sierra  are  first  in  importance. 

The  Lobos  de  Sierra  lie  25  miles  south-west  of  Lam- 
bayeque,  in  latitude  5°  6'  30"  south.  The  group 
consists  of  one  large  island,  and  three  (rocky)  small 
islets  adjacent  to  it.  The  principal  island  is  an  im- 
mense oval,  narrowing  toward  the  centre  and  north. 
The  roclcs  are  only  partially  and  very  unequally  cov- 
ered with  guano ;  the  deposits  being  interrupted  by 
points  of  rock  and  ravines.  Estimating  together  all 
the  manure  found  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  on 
the  point  called  "  Punta  Corcobada,"  and  the  point 
opposite  the  islet  "  Felix  Gonzales,"  the  c|uantity  is 
about  150,900  cubic  varas,  or  75,450  tons.  A  high 
promontory  upon  the  island  is  called  the  "  Punta  Cor- 
cobada," from  its  peculiar  shape.  The  superfices  is 
extremely  irregular,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
whitish  guano,  apparently  of  recent  formation ;  the 
stratum  is  not  deep,  but  is  of  very  fine  qualitj'.  The 
structure  of  this  locality  is  very  favorable  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  guano  ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is 
protected  from  the  winds,  and  as,  moreover,  the  birda 
congregate  to  it  in  greater  numbers  than  to  any  other 
place  in  the  section  now  being  described,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  it  v/ill  become,  in  time,  a  vein  of 
great  importance.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  Punta 
Corcobada  is  113,940  square  varas.  or  224,760  cubic 
varas,  equal  to  about  112,380  tons  of  guano. 

Island  of  Bermeja. — At  the  distance  of  300  j-ards  to 
the  west  of  the  main  island,  and  connected  by  reefs  of 
rocks  which  are  under  water  at  high  tide,  lies  the  islet 
of  Bermeja,  in  the  form  of  a  spatula.  Its  length  is 
495  varas  ;  breadth,  220  ;  height,  30  to  35  varas.  It 
is  covered  with  an  abundant  deposit  of  guano,  of 
excellent  qualit}',  and  has  the  crust  of  saltpetre,  so 
common  in  the  southern  huaneras.  The  area  of  the 
Bermeja  is  52,920  square  varas  ;  its  greatest  depth,  36 
feet ;  and  the  quantity  of  guano  found  therein  is  about 
317, 55G  cubic  varas  :  equal  to  158,778  tons. 

The  Islet  of  Felix  Gonzales  is  one  mile  distant  from 
the  Punta  Corcobada,  to  the  south-west.  It  is  90 
varas  long,  70  broad,  and  15  varas  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  The  guano  found  on  it  is  of  the  very  best 
quality,  from  4  to  5  varas  in  depth.  The  area  is  6550 
square  varas,  or  20,200  cubic  varas,  equal  to  13,000 
tons  of  guano. 

Colorado  Islet. — This  islet  is  situated  to  the  south- 
east of  the  main  island,  and  is  336  varas  long,  180 
broad,  and  25  to  30  varas  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  rock  is  entirely  covered  with  guano,  to  the  depth 
of  39  feet.  The  color  of  the  guano,  as  the  name  of  the 
island  indicates,  is  reddish  ;  but  toward  the  centre  of  it 
the  layers  are  gray  and  ash-colored,  with  a  strong  odor 
of  ammonia.  Immense  flocks  of  birds  congregate  at 
the  island,  to  build  their  nests  in  the  guano  and  in  the 
caverns.  The  superficial  measure  of  the  guano  is 
31,510  square  varas,  or  236,,300  cubic  varas,  equal  to 
118,115  tons. 

The  result  of  the  admeasurement  of  the  principal 
island,  and  the  rocky  islets  lying  near  it,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  quantity  of  guano  at  tlie  Lobos  de  Sierra  : 

Cubic,  vnrns.  Toim. 

Principal  islands 150,900    or  75.450 

Punta  Corcobada 224,700     "  112,880 

Isla  IJornioja 317,556     »  158,778 

Felix  (Jonzalcs 26,200     "  18,100 

Islet  Colorado 230,800     "  118,150 


Total 955,716 


477,858 
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Jjohos  de  Fuera. — Two  islands,  lying  in  7°  3'  south 
latitude,  aro  known  by  the  name  of  Lobos  de  Fuera. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  channel  not 
more  than  130  feet  in  breadth,  running  north-east  and 
south-west.  The  formation  is  slate  ;  superficies  ver^' 
irregular.  There  is  an  abundance  of  guano,  to  all 
appearance  mixed  with  the  excrement  of  sea-lions, 
(lobos),  which  are  very  numerous.  Immense  flocks  of 
liirds  (chiefly  divers)  frequent  these  islands.  As  the 
northern  is  not  easily  accessible,  tlic  public  engineer 
could  only  survej'  the  southern  one.  According  to 
his  estimate,  the  latter  has  an  area  of  2!»2,380  square 
varas,  and  the  l)ody  of  guano  it  contains  is  531,486 
cul)ic  varas,  or  205,743  tons. 

Inlands  of  Guanape. — These  two  islands  are  situated 
in  8°  36'  south  latitude,  at  about  five  miles  from  the 
coast.  They  are  of  granite,  and  rise  out  of  the  ocean 
to  the  heiglit  of  500  feet.  The  northern  island  con- 
tains guano ;  but  l)eing  pyramidal  in  form,  great 
quantities  are  blown  off  by  the  winds.  Notwithstanding 
the  periodical  loss,  there  are  still  aljout  159,000  cubic 
varas  of  guano  remaining,  or  an  estimated  quantity  of 
79,800  tons. 

Island  (>f  Santa. — The  island  of  Santa  lies  in  9°  11' 
5"  south,  and  contains  onlv  a  few  tons  of  guano  of 
recent  formation.  Although  it  may  not  be  interesting 
at  present,  it  is  probablj-  destined  to  become  of  great 
importance.  According  to  the  reports  made  by  the 
fishermen  who  visit  this  island,  the  superficies  of  the 
island  was  a  bare  rock,  unfrequented  by  birds  some  15 
or  20  years  ago.  The  aspect  is  different  at  present. 
The  guano  begins  to  accumulate ;  clouds  of  l>irds 
resort  to  the  island  ;  and  its  vast  area,  not  long  since 
silent  and  deserted,  will,  without  doubt,  become  the 
centre  of  new  deposits,  prepared  by  Providence  for 
future  generations. 

Island  of  Ferrol:  situated  in  latitude  9°  7'  south,  of 
a  triangular  form,  and  contains  an  area  of  61,400  cubic 
varas. 

In  addition  to  the  deposits  above  enumerated,  guano 
is  also  found  in  small  quantities  on  the  island  of  Mala- 
brigo,  in  latitude  7°  49'  south,  San  Martin,  or  Dona 
Maria,  11°  4';  Mazroque,  11°  25';  Pescadores,  11° 
46';  Las  Hormigas,  11°  56';  El  Pelado,  11°  35'. 

The  quantities  of  guano  contained  in  the  northern 
deposits  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


r                           Deposits. 

Cubic  vuros. 

Tonj. 

955,716 

531,486 

159,600 

61,400 

477,858 

265,743 

79,800 

80,700 

Lobos  ilo  Fuera,  or  de  Afuera. . 

Total 

1,708,202 

854,101 

It  may  be  added  to  -the  foregoing,  that,  according 
to  the  report  of  a  new  commission  appointed  to  exam- 
ine, survey,  and  report  upon  the  guano  deposits,  it 
appears  that  there  were  not  more  than  8,000,000  tons 
of  guano  remaining  at  the  Chinchas  in  1854.  [This 
estimate,  it  has  been  stated,  was  underrated  design- 
edly.] The  Peruvian  government  has  not  yet  offi- 
cially published  tliis  rejwrt,  but  the  information  has 
been  given  in  the  Peruvian  newspapers.  If  tlie  state- 
ment be  correct,  tlic  quantity  accumulated  at  those  is- 
lands would  be  only  sufHciont  to  supply  the  demands 


of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  England  fur 
about  20  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  exportation. 

Gbn'ekal  Tablk  of  thb  Deposits  of  Guano, 


.Saclioiu.                  1                  DapotiU.   '              i          Tou.         | 

Soatbern • 

1 

Central < 

1 
Northern I 

Total 

28 ',602 

1,912,5<)5 

1,460,790 

2,975.01)0 

1,292,510 

7,600,000 

6,450,000 

4.200,000 

477,85S 

265,743 

79,800 

80,700 

I'uiila  <le  Lobns 

rabcllon  <le  Pica.... 

I'uerto  \naU-* 

North  Inland. 

MMdlo    "      

South       "      

I^bos  (IcTierrt 

Lobos  de  Fuera 

Ferrol 

27,025>« 

The  following  passage,  translated  from  an  article  in 
the  "  MensagKro,'"  a  newspaper  published  in  Lima, 
affords  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  guano 
deposits,  of  later  date  : 

"  Mr.  Rivero  examined,  scientificalh-,  the  principal 
deposits  of  guano  known  on  the  coast  at  that  time  ; 
and  his  statement  in  other  researches  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  having  proved  correct,  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  his  report.  Since  then,  other  deposits  of 
guano  have  been  discovered,  especially  in  '  Inde[>end- 
ence  Baj','  beyond  Pisco,  where  the  quantity  is  said  to 
equal  that  of  the  Chincha  Islands.  No  regular  sur- 
vej' has  been  made  of  this  deposit,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  government  should  be  so  dilator}-  in  obtain- 
ing minute  information  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
port.ince  to  its  credit  and — it  may  be  said — to  its  verj- 
existence.  Making  allowance  for  any  exaggerations 
in  the  reports,  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  quan- 
tity of  guano  existing  in  the  deposits  on  the  coasts  of 
Peru  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  foreign 
markets  for  a  century  to  come,  particularly  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  re- 
searches of  science  may  discover  in  other  substances  a 
fructifying  principle,  which  will  serv'e  as  a  substitute 
for  this  singular  product." 

The  guano  from  the  islands  of  Lobos  has  been  re- 
centlj-  analyzed  by  ^Ir.  Kaymondi,  an  Italian  chembt 
employed  by  the  Peruvian  government  for  the  pur- 
pose. Annexed  is  a  statement  showing  its  comjtosi- 
tion  as  compared  with  that  from  the  islands  of  Chin- 
cha, from  Patagonia,  and  from  Saldanha  Bay.  The 
strength  and  value  of  guano  are  estimated  by  the  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  and  phosphates  it  contains.  That 
from  the  Lobos  Islands,  therefore,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  the  three  samples,  is  more  valuable  for  ag- 
ricultural purjjoses  than  that  of  Patagonia  or  that 
from  Saldhana  Bay.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Peruvian 
government  to  discredit  the  Lobos  guano,  so  that  it 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  market  until  the  deposits  on 
the  I'liincha  Islands  shall  have  been  exhausted.  The 
samples  employed  for  the  analysis  were,  consequently, 
taken  from  near  the  top  of  the  Lobos  deposits,  and  are 
not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  product  of  the  islands.  The 
lower  layers  are.  undoul^tedly,  of  better  quality ; 
and  although,  doulitless,  inferior  to  the  best  from  the 
islands  of  Chincha,  it  is  still  more  valuable  than 
any  other  manure  that  can  be  furnished  at  the  same 
price : 


Analyses  of  Guano. 


SLKHItMTg. 


Water 

Organic  matter  and  auiniou- 

irtcal  suits 

Phosphates. 

Alkuliiio  salts 

Sand 

Lime 

Siilphnric  acid 

Proportiou  of  aniiuonia 
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By  Anderson.* 


13-78 

68-10 
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7-97 

1-66 


17-00 


9-30 

57-30 
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9-60 
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18-87 


18-50 

22-00 
36-90 
12  25 
12-35 


4-26 
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16-50 

13-35 

24-86 

14-47 

28-50 

86-65 

1'<-S6 

7-85 

41-23 

11-76 

41-87 

29-54 

16-27 

36-74 

2-70 

88-67 

250 

1-50 

7-56 
2-94 

14-47 

4-86 

6-42 

2-69 

0>»7 

*  ChcmUt  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  tons  of 
Peruvian  guano  exported  to  and  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  years  1851  and 
1852,  together  with  the  expenses  of  agency,  freight, 
etc.,  and  the  net  proceeds  to  the  Peruvian  treasury  : 

Sales  of  Peruvian  Guano  during  the  Teaks  1S51  and 
1852. 


1      Tons. 

Gross 
procetds. 

Expenses. 

Net 
proceeds. 

In  1851. 
United  States  - . 
Great  Britain.. 

Total 

In  1852. 
United  States.. 
Great  Britain.. 

Total 

22.023 

88,368 

$1,015,485 
3,974,590 

$472,019 

2,126,685 

$2,598,704 

$945,918 
3,339,995 

$543,456 
1,847,905 

110,391 

47,529 
141,966 
189,495 

$4,990,075 

$"^,152,961 
6,315,135 

$2,391,371 

$1,207.04:31 

2,975.140j 

$4,1*2,183 

$8,468,096 

$4,285,913 

The  total  importation  of  guano,  into  the  United 
States  during  the  eight  j-ears  ending  June  30,  1855, 
was  495,047  tons.  The  largest  importations  were  from 
Peru,  and  the  smallest  from  Africa.  In  1854,  the  im- 
portations of  guano  nearly  quadrupled  those  of  any 
preceding  year,  and  exceeded  those  of  1855  by  1888 
tons.  The  number  of  American  vessels  and  their  ton- 
nage dispatched  from  the  Chincha  Islands  each  month 
in  1853,  and  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  1854,  is 
stated  as  follows : 


No.  of  vessels. 


January,  1863. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June.- 


Total  in  six  months. 


July,  1853 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  in  six  months. 

Total  for  the  year. . 


January,  1S54. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total  In  six  months. 


Tonnage. 


2,265 
2,005 
4,040 
10,873 
11,144 
10,850 


41,182 

14,424 
10,.596 
12,825 
22.681 
15,474 
19,953 


95,953 


137,135 

15,967 
16,156 

66,471 
10,004 

7,563 

'I     120,713 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  from 
the  Chincha  Islands  to  the  United  States  during  the 
same  periods,  and  the  countries  to  which  they  be- 
longed, is  given  as  follows  : 


countries.          ,^-;,f. 

Tonnage. 

Co-'ries.        1  «»;;/;_ 

Tonnage. 

1853. 

British 25 

Dutch 4 

Chilian 2 

Swedish ..       1 

Hamburg 1 

12,9.34 

1,013 

1.003 

245 

400 

1854. 

British 

ISwedish 

Norwe^n 

Peruvian 

Dutch 

TotaI6mo's. 

6 
1 
1 
2 
1 

3,416 
262 
379 
840 
545 

Total  for  year     83 

15,595 

11     !    5,442 

Sale,  exportation,  etc.,  of  guano. — As  the  system  of 
exportation  and  sale  of  guano  is  complicated,  and  not 
generall}'  understood  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  condense,  from  reliable  sources, 
chieflj'  official,  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject 
which  are  in  possession  of  the  State  Department. 

The  expense  of  loading  guano  at  the  Chincha  Is- 
lands is  about  2  dollars  per  ton,  including  tlie  co.st  of 
bags  for  a  ground  tier  in  every  vessel ;  but  this  cost 
may  increase  to  a  maximum  of  3  dollars,  perhaps,  as 
the  distance  from  the  place  of  deposit  to  the  vessel 
increases.  The  freights  have  been  as  high  as  30  dol- 
lars per  ton ;  but  the  increased  navigation  in  the  Pa- 
cific, consequent  upon  the  acquisition  of  California  by 
the  United  States,  has  reduced  this  sum  to  20  and  15 
dollars,  and  even  to  as  low  as  12  dollars. 


The  exportation  of  the  article  to  England  first  com- 
menced in  1826,  but  was  tried  merelv  as  an  experi- 
ment. It  was  not  until  more  than  13  years  subse- 
quenth'  that  guano  was  considered  an  article  of 
commerce ;  indeed,  it  would  seem,  that  even  at  that 
period  the  great  importance  and  value  of  this  fertil- 
izer were  not  well  understood  b}-  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Chincha  Islands, 
and  all  the  guano  found  upon  them,  were  then  sold 
for  the  sum  of  $60,000 — a  sale  which,  had  it  not  been 
subsequently  annulled  by  judicial  proceedings,  would 
have  placed  the  agriculturists  of  the  world  at  the 
mercj'  of  an  irresponsible  monopolj'  of  individual 
stock-jobbers.  The  first  guano  contract  was  then 
made  with  the  Peruvian  government  by  the  same  par- 
ties whose  purchase  of  the  islands  had  just  been  can- 
celed ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  this  contract  was 
merged  in  another  made  in  Februarj',  1842,  providing 
for  a  loan  of  $525,000,  in  consideration  of  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  shipping  126,000  tons  within  5  years. 
In  July,  1847  (after  the  expiration  of  the  first  con- 
tract), another  was  made  b}'  the  same  parties,  provid- 
ing for  a  loan  of  $600,000  in  cash  and  $100,000  in 
scrip  (equal  to  $615,000  in  cash)— in  all,  $700,000 
good  money — in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of  ex- 
porting only  to  Europe  40,000  tons  within  six  months. 
In  December,  of  the  same  year,  a  tliird  contract 
was  entered  into  with  the  same  parties  who  had  nego- 
tiated the  two  former,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
the  privilege  of  shipping  100,000  tons  of  guano,  a  new 
loan  was  effected  of  .$850,000.  The  principal  stipu- 
lations of  this  contract  were  as  follows  :  The  loan  was 
to  be  paid — $400,000  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in 
monthly-  payments  of  $50,000,  the  contractors  were 
to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  exporting  to  any 
or  all  parts  of  the  world  100,000  tons,  register  meas- 
urement— equal  to  nearly  140,000  actual  measure- 
ment. The  time  allowed  for  the  shipment  of  the 
100,000  tons  was  limited  to  IS  months  from  June, 
1848,  allowing  an  extension  of  the  time  (without 
exclusive  privilege),  in  case  a  sufficient  number  of 
vessels  could  not  be  chartered  to  convey  the  whole 
quantity  within  that  period.  The  guano  was  to  be 
consigned  directlj'  to  the  contractors  in  England,  or  to 
their  agents  elsewhere.  The  guano  was  to  be  sold  for 
account  of  the  Peruvian  government,  the  contractors 
being  authorized  to  charge  the  usual  commission  and 
guaranty  (about  4  per  cent,  on  gross  sales),  and  an 
interest  of  5  per  cent,  upon  all  expenses,  including 
freights  advanced  in  England  or  elsewhere.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  loan  of  $850,000  (the  pound  sterling 
being  computed  at  $5),  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  1 
percent,  per  month,  is  provided  for:  first,  from  the 
balances  of  account  existing  in  favor  of  the  Peruvian 
government  on  the  books  of  the  contractors  (tiiat  is, 
balances  arising  from  the  former  contracts)  ;  and  sec- 
ond, from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  guano  ship- 
ped under  the  contract ;  one  fourth  part  of  the  net 
proceeds  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  scrip  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment, at  par  value,  with  the  interest  added.  This 
scrip,  with  the  accruing  interest  added,  cost  the  con- 
tractors, it  is  stated,  about  10  cents  to  the  dollar. 

How  much  the  contractors  realized  from  this  con- 
tract of   December,  1847,   can  not  well   be  known. 
The  following  estimate,  however,  has  been  made : 
Gross  sales  of  130,(i00  tons  of  guano,  at  $50  per  ton 
($6,500,000),  on  which  the  commission,  at  4  per 

cent.,  was $260,000 

Estimated  net  proceeds,  at  $20  per  ton,  of  which 
one  fourth  part  was  accounted  for  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  own  scrip,  costing  the  contract- 
ors (with  interest  aildcd)  about  10  cents  per 
dollar,  leaving  a  profit  of  90  per  cent,  on  the 

whole  amount— sav  $650,000 SS-^OOO 

Probable  gain  in  exchange  (at  $5  per  pound  ster- 
ling) at  least  10  per  cent,  on  total  net  proceeds 
—say  on  $2,600,000 260,000 

Total  estimated  profit $1,105,000 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  total  loans  on  guano,  and 
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the  number  of  tons  contracted  for,  up  to  the  year 
1848,  were : 


February,  1842... 

July,  184T 

December,  1847.. 


$r,25,00n,  with  privilege  of  126,000 
700,000        "  "  40,000 

800,000        "  "  100.000 


Total  lo.-ins $2,075,000        ToUl  guano. .  206,000 

Sut)sequentl}'  to  the  contract  of  December,  1847, 
another  was  made,  by  which  the  consii^nment  of  all 
guano  shipped  to  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe  from  December  18,  1849,  to  December  18, 
1851,  was  conceded  to  the  .same  parties ;  and  a  still 
later  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  Peruvian  min- 
ister in  En^^land,  on  behalf  of  his  government,  guar- 
ant3-ing  to  the  London  house  of  Gibbs  &  Co.  the 
consignments  of  all  guano  shipped  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
France  and  Spain,  from  December  18,  1851,  to  De- 
cember 18,  1855.  Hy  these  latter  contracts,  loans 
were  made,  at  different  times,  amounting,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  about  $2,000,000  ;  the  la.st  loan  of  ii!l,200,- 
000  being  at  a  reduced  interest  of  5  per  cent.  In  both 
the  last  contracts,  the  London  house  of  Gibbs  and  Co. 
were  made  the  agents  for  the  payment  of  the  Peru- 
vian bonds  held  in  England,  amounting  in  18.50,  back 
interest,  etc.,  to  aliout  fg-'0,000,000.  For  the  paj'- 
ment  of  this  debt,  one  half  the  proceeds  of  the  guano 
sold  there  is  now  appropriated.  The  consumption  of 
guano  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope is  estimated  at  about  90,000  tons  annually. 

The  first  shipment  of  guano  to  the  United  States 
was  made,  it  is  stated,  in  1845.  In  1846,  the  Peru- 
vian government  contracted  for  the  building  of  a  war 
steamer,  and  appro))ri;itcd  the  proceeds  of  5,000  tons 
to  the  payment  thereof.  In  the  contract  with  Gibbs 
&  Co.,  of  December  22,  1847,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  shipping  guano  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  was  conceded  to  that  firm.  This 
was  the  first  contract  by  virtue  of  which  guano  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Upon  its  expiration 
(December  18,  1849).  the  Peruvian  Congress,  by  an 
act  of  January  25,  1850,  authorized  the  Executive 
to  contract  for  a  loan  of  $384,000,  to  be  paid  from 
the  sales  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  advertised  for  proposals.  Bids  were 
immediately  sent  in  from  five  American  houses  of 
undoubted  responsil)ility.  One  of  these  bids  pro- 
posed the  purchase  of  50,000  register  tons  of  guano 
at  the  Chinclia  Islands,  at  $20  per  ton,  to  be  ship- 
ped within  5  years ;  advancing  the  loan  of  $384,- 
000  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  with  the  usual  articles 
regulating  the  commissions,  exclusive  privilege,  char- 
tering vessels,  etc.  This  proposal,  guarantying  to 
the  Peruvian  government  .*20  per  ton  (all  previous 
contracts  not  j'ielding  to  the  government  more  than 
$15  net),  was  the  most  advantageous  that  had  been 
mieide  so  far ;  yet  it  was  rejected,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  European  competitors,  and  the  loan  was  ad- 
vanced b}'  the  house  of  Gibbs  &  Co.,  at  G  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  in 
Great  Britain. 

There  had  been  no  formal  cession,  since  the  termi- 
nation (December  18,   1849),  of  the  contract  of  De- 
cember 22,   1847,  of  the  right  of  the  market  in  the 
United  States,  until  the  contract  made  with  Barreda 
and  others.     Special  licenses  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  granted  by  the  Executive  to  Gibbs  &  Co.  ;  and 
this   firm    have    therefore    continued,   through   tlieir  j 
agents,  to  control  the  consignments  as  n\uch  as  ever.  ' 
The  Peruvian  government  seems  unwilling  to  enter  j 
into  any  arrangements  either  to  soil  at  a  fixed  price  ' 
at  the  islands,  or  that  the  article  should  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  a  fixed  price,  and  that  a  sufiicient  j 
supply  should  be  always  in  the  market.     The  coun-  ! 
tries  to  which  guano  is  exported  from  the  islands,  by 
virtue  of  these  several    contracts,  are :    the   United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  the  Mauritius,  | 


China,  the  West  Indies,  and  Venezuela.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  agents  are  Barreda  &  Brothf^r  in  Italti- 
more,  and  J.  W.  Kiley  in  New  York ;  Great  Britain, 
Messrs.  Gil»bs  &  (Jo.,  who  also  have  the  agency  in 
Belgium  and  Sardinia ;  for  the  Mauritius,  Kendall  & 
Co. ;  for  Spain,  Murrieta  &  Co.  of  London ;  for  China, 
Sevilla  &  Co.,  of  Lima.  The  agency  of  the  West 
Indies  is  intrusted  to  Barreda  &  Brother ;  and  that  of 
Venezuela,  under  a  recent  contract,  to  Don  Leocadio 
Guzman,  the  envoy  of  that  republic  in  Lima.  All 
these  agents  arc  paid  commissions,  varj-ing  from  6  to 
7J  per  cent.,  for  selling  guano,  freighting  vessels,  etc. 
They  are  also  allowed  interest,  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.,  upon  all  sums  of  money  advanced  to  the  irov- 
emment. 

These  contracts  claim  a  general  interest  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  throwing  light  ujwn  the  complicated 
system  which  regulates  the  exportation  and  sale  of 
guano ;  but  the  contract  for  supplying  the  United 
.States  them.selves,  possesses  more  immediate  interest 
to  the  consumers  in  this  country,  and  demands  a  brief 
additional  notice — the  facts  and  statements  being 
copied  or  condensed  from  reliable  sources. 

The  contract  between  the  Peruvian  government 
and  Messrs.  Barreda  &  Brothers,  for  the  exclusive 
export  and  sale  of  guano  in  the  United  States  during 
5  years,  was  concluded  on  the  22d  of  August,  1851. 
According  to  its  stipulations,  the  agents  are  entitled 
to  charge  Gi  per  cent,  commission  upon  the  gross 
product  of  the  sales,  in  full  for  all  their  services  as 
agents  in  selling  the  substance,  chartering  vessels, 
guaranties,  etc.  They  are  allowed  six  months  to 
render  an  account  of  the  different  sales  made  by  them ; 
which  term  is  absolute,  unless  good  cause  can  be 
shown  for  delay.  They  are  also  authorized  to  charge 
G  per  cent,  upon  all  money  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  consumers  in  the  United  States  have  com- 
plained that  the  enormous  profits  which  accrue  to 
those  interested  in  the  contracts  with  the  Peruvian 
government  for  the  sale  of  guano,  have  combined 
with  other  causes  in  keeping  up  the  high  price  of  the 
article.  The  chief  ground  of  these  complaints  seems 
to  be,  that  large  profits  beyond  those  legitimately  in- 
cident to  these  contracts  are  realized  in  the  shap>e  of 
interest,  premiums,  etc.,  which  are  paid  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Peruvian  government,  but  finally  fall 
upon  the  consumer  of  guano.  These  extra  commis- 
sions amount  annually  to  a  heavj-  charge  upon  Amer- 
ican shipping,  and  must  necessarily  tend  to  keep  up 
the  cost  of  guano  to  the  consumer.  In  1853,  for  in- 
stance, the  amount  of  Peruvian  guano  exported  to 
the  L'nited  States,  as  stated  from  Peruvian  returns* 
was  137,135  tons  register,  or  about  1G4,5G2  tons'  weight. 
The  freight  on  this,  at  $17  per  ton,  amounted  to  $2,- 
797,554.  Five  per  cent,  on  this  would  be  $139,877  70. 
This  added  to  about  $1G,000  commissions,  or  port 
agency  in  Peru,  would  make  a  total  of  $155,887  70 
levied  as  extra  commissions,  not  authorized  by  the 
contract,  as  is  complained. 

These  facts  bear  materially  upon  the  consumption 
and  sale  of  this  useful  fertilizer  in  the  L'nited  .States. 
The  interest  felt  upon  the  subject  has  been  evinced, 
as  is  well  known,  by  large  and  respectal)le  conven- 
tions of  citizens  concerned  in  agriculture,  which  have 
been  held  in  various  sections  of  the  countrj',  and  by 
propositions  introduced  into  Congress,  having  for  their 
object  such  legislation  as  would  load  to  special  nego- 
tiations with  the  government  of  Peru  respecting  the 
mode  of  exportation  and  sale  of  her  great  staple,  f 

*  The  United  States'  Treasury  Report  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation  for  1SS3,  gives  only  25,^2  tons;  but  for  ISM, 
makes  the  number  of  tons  U>3,iU>2. 

+  .-Vs  one  of  the  results  of  these  movements,  may  bo  named 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  l^th.  KyJ,  "to  anthor- 
ize  protection  to  be  given  to  citirens  of  the  United  States 
who  may  discover  deposits  of  guano." 
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Ko  deposits  of  guano,  which  will  at  all  compare 
with  those  of  Peru,  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  discov- 
ered, although  most  extensive  explorations  have  been 
prosecuted ;  nor  does  science  seem  yet  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, though  inventive  skill  has  been  tasked  to  the 
utmost,  in  manufacturing  a  substitute  which  would 
supersede  the  use  or  lower  the  price  of  the  Peruvian 
fertilizer.  Indeed,  the  verj-  latest  reports  exhibit 
rather  an  appreciation  in  its  price,  and  a  large  increase 
in  its  consumption. — Com.  Rel.,  U.  S. 

Guaranty,  in  law,  an  obligation  undertaken  by 
one  party  that  another  shall  pay  or  perform  that  for 
which  he  is  or  may  become  liable  to  a  third  party.  In 
mercantile  transactions  in  Scotland  it  may  be  consti- 
tuted in  any  way  by  which  the  consent  of  the  guaran- 
ty obligant  is  truly  and  freely  given  ;  but  it  can  onlj' 
be  proved  by  his  oath  or  writing.  The  evidence  of 
witnesses  is  inadmissible,  unless  the  obligation  was 
undertaken  as  an  integral  part  of  a  transaction  relative 
to  moveables,  provable  by  witnesses,  or  that  some- 
thing followed  on  the  faith  of  it,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  guaranty  obligant,  by  which  the  rights  of  par- 
tics  were  materially  affected.  In  England  it  is  enacted 
by  statute,  that  "  Xo  action  shall  be  brought  whereby 
to  charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  etc.,  of  another  person,  unless  the 
agreement  on  which  such  action  shall^be  brought,  or 
note  thereof,  shall  be  in  •miting,  and  signed  b}'  the 
partj'  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person 
thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized."  The  con- 
struction of  all  such  obligations  is  never  extended 
beyond  their  obvious  meaning,  and  they  are  onlj'  un- 
derstood to  apply  to  future,  unless  they  expressly  in- 
clude past  transactions.  All  their  conditions  and 
limitations  must  be  carefully  regarded,  otherwise  they 
become  void.  If  so  expressed  or  intended,  however, 
such  obligations  may  be  of  the  most  unqualified  char- 
acter ;  they  may  be  unlimited  in  amount,  and  indefi- 
nite as  to  time.  M'hen  the  guarant}'  oljligant  is  com- 
pelled to  pay,  he  has  an  action  of  relief  against  the 
principal  debtor ;  but  that  party,  being  primarilj'  lia- 
ble, must  first  be  sued  bj'  the  creditor  ;  and  whatever 
he  does  toward  the  extinction  of  the  claim  of  the 
creditor,  or  whatever  the  creditor  recovers  from  him 
or  his  estate,  goes  so  far  to  relieve  the  guarantj'  obli- 
gant, who  can  also  plead  against  the  creditor  an}'  de- 
fense which  could  be  competently  yjleaded  by  the 
principal  debtor.  Where  more  persons  than  one  are 
bound  together  in  a  guaranty-  obligation,  any  of  them 
seeking  relief  from  the  others  of  a  share  of  his  loss 
mu.st  communicate  to  them  a  share  of  any  security 
which  he  may  hold  over  the  estate  of  the  principal 
debtor,  or  of  any  abatement  he  may  have  ol)tained 
from  the  creditor.  A  guaranty  obligation  may  be 
extinguished  b}'  the  extreme  neglect  of  the  creditor ; 
as,  for  example,  by  his  failing  to  take  advantage  of  a 
security-  in  his  power,  omitting  to  negotiate  a  bill,  in- 
advertently giving  up  funds  of  the  principal  debtor 
over  which  he  had  a  right  of  lien  or  retention,  or  re- 
nouncing any  security'  over  his  estate.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  he  compound  with,  or  discharge  the  principal 
debtor,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  guaranty  obli- 
gant, the  guaranty  is  at  an  end  ;  excepting  under  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy  in  England,  or  a  sequestra- 
tion in  Scotland,  where  the  creditor  may,  by  acquies- 
cence, allow  the  principal  debtor  to  be  discharged,  and 
maj'  accept  a  composition,  without  discharging  the 
guaranty,  provided  the  guaranty  obligant  has  previ- 
ously- been  duly  warned  and  called  on  to  satisfy  the 
debt. 

Guatimala,  or  Gautemala,  one  of  the  republics 
of  Central  America,  occupies  most  of  the  table-land  of 
Gautimala,  with  tlie  mountainous  district  between  it 
and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  besides  a  portion  of  the 
table-land  of  Yucatan.  Its  extreme  latitudes  are  13° 
29'  and  18°  12'  N.,  and  longitudes  88°  10'  and  93° 
22'  W.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mexican 


State  of  Yucatan,  on  the  west  by  Chiapa,  on  the  south 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south-east  by  the  republic  of 
Salvador,  east  hy  Honduras,  and  north-east  by  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  British  Honduras,  or  Belize. 
The  total  area  of  Gautimala  is  about  49,000  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  17  Departments,  and  con- 
tained, according  to  the  returns  of  1852,  a  population 
of  972,000,  distributed  as  follows  : 


Deparrments.        PopiUaMon^.   i 

Guatimala S9,.500     ' 

Sacatepec 44,500 

Chiinaltenango..  56,400 

Sanmarco 89,1()0 

Suchiltepec 36,800 

Escuintla 1.5,.3O0 

Amatitlan 33,000 

Santa  Eosa 36,000 

Mita T^.-WO 

Solola 84,200 


Dcpartnienls.  Fopulnlions, 

Totonicapan...  84,700 
Guesuetenango    64.800 

Quesaltenangb.  66,800 

Chiquimula  ...  78,000 

Vera  Paz 6,200 

Salaina 109,900 

Isabel 9,000 


Total 972,000 


The  surface  of  Guatimala  is  wholl}'  mountainous, 
the  main  chain  of  the  continuation  of  the  Andes  tra- 
versing it  from  ^south-east  to  north-west  at  an  incon- 
siderable distance  from  the  Pacific  shore,  and  branch- 
ing off  in  various  ramifications  toward  the  Atlantic  ; 
forming  many  vallej-s,  but  inclosing  few  plains. 
Along  the  main  chain  occur  numerous  volcanoes,  all 
near  the  Pacific.  The  culminating  point  of  the  sur- 
face is  in  N.  lat.  15°  30',  between  the  towns  of  Toto- 
nicapaan  and  Gueguetenango.  The  eastern  border  of 
the  plateau  descending  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  is  cut 
by  deep  valleA's,  which  extend  to  a  great  distance, 
and  in  some  places  advance  to  the  very  shores.  The 
country  lying  to  the  west  and  the  north-west  of  the 
Golfo  Dulce  is  a  low  plain,  while  all  between  the 
plateau  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  a  succession  of 
ridges  and  valleys.  In  many  places  the  shore  is 
rock}',  with  rocky  barriers  lying  oft"  it. 

Numerous  streams  drain  this  State.  The  most  im- 
portant are,  the  Lacantun,  forming  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can boundarj' ;  the  Motagua  and  the  Polochic,  which 
fall  through  the  Dulce  into  the  Ba}'  of  Honduras. 
The  most  important  lakes  are,  the  Dulce,  advanta- 
geous for  foreign  trading  vessels  ;  the  Amatitlan,  18 
miles  south-east  of  Guatimala,  is  9  miles  by  3,  of  great 
depth,  and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place  b}' 
the  inhabitants  of  Guatimala,  from  February  till 
April ;  near  it  there  are  several  mineral  and  hot 
springs  ;  the  Atitlan,  80  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of 
Guatimala,  is  about  20  miles  long  by  9  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  loft}"-  heights,  including  the  volcano  of 
Atitlan,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  very  great  depth, 
and  being  without  outlet,  though  several  small  rivers 
enter  it ;  the  Paten,  near  the  frontiers  with  Yucatan, 
about  30  miles  long,  and  9  broad. 

The  climate  of  the  table-land  is  that  of  perennial 
spring,  the  thermometer  scarcely  var)'ing  throughout 
the  year,  and  it  resembles  very  much  the  climate  of 
Valencia  in  Spain  in  almost  ever}'  particular.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  in  what  is  called  Los  Altos, 
the  highlands,  the  average  is  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  countr}'.  Snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Quesaltenango,  the  capital  of  this  Depart- 
ment, but  soon  disappears,  the  thermometer  seldom 
remaining  at  the  freezing  point  for  any  considerable 
time.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Guatimala,  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  55°  to  80°,  averag- 
ing about  72°  of  Fah.  Vera  Paz,  the  north-eastorn 
Department  of  Guatimala,  and  embracing  the  coast 
below  Yucatan  to  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  is  nearly  10  de- 
grees warmer.  This  coast  from  Belize  downward  to 
Isabel  and  San  Tome  is  hot  and  imhealthy.  From 
May  till  October  is  tlie  rainy  season.  Thunder  pre- 
vails in  June,  and  terrific  storms  from  the  south-west 
sweep  along  the  Pacific  coast  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber.     Earthquakes  are  ver}'  freqiviif . 

The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  producing  excel- 
lent rice,  and  all  the  cereals  in  great  variety  and 
abundance.  Agriculture,  however,  is  in  a  very  back- 
ward state  from  the  want  of  enterprise  and  the  igno* 
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ranee  of  the  people,  as  well  as  from  the  want  of  roads. 
As  articles  of  commerce,  the  most  important  products 
are  cocliineal  and  indif^o.  Cotton,  cacao,  suf^ar,  va- 
nilla, tobacco,  and  cofTee,  are  f;rown  in  considerable 
quantities.  'I'he  tal)le-land  is  almost  destitute  of  trees 
and  even  bushes,  except  on  the  declivities  of  the  hilly 
ranjjes  which  so  extensively  traverse  it.  Trees  of 
very  larj^e  size  form  extensive  forests  on  the  lower 
lands  along  the  Pacific.  These  are  a  source  of  great 
natural  wealth.  Among  the  trees  the  most  valuable 
are  the  cedar,  mahogany,  Brazil,  Santa  Maria,  pi- 
mento, guaiacum,  etc.  ;  and  abundance  of  medicinal 
plants  are  also  found  and  turned  to  some  account. 
The  vegetation  is  luxurious  and  vigorous  along  the 
low  tract  by  the  Ihiy  of  Honduras.  Sheep  are  reared 
in  considerable  numbers,  especially  over  the  northern 
districts,  and  their  wool  is  used  for  native  manufac- 
tures. The  horse  is  small,  hardy,  and  handsome  ;  and 
mules  are  numerous,  being  the  chief  beasts  of  burden. 
Pigs  and  poultry  are  verj'  abundant,  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

Salt  is  manufactured  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 
Jasper,  marble,  and  l)rimstone,  are  olitained  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  tlie  vicinity  of  some  of  the  vol- 
canoes. Lead  is  worked  by  the  Indians  in  Totonicapan. 
The  manufactures  are  mostly  limited  to  those  for  do- 
mestic use.  The  cotton  manufacture,  once  extensive, 
is  now  confined  to  the  Departments  of  Guatimala  and 
Sacatepec.  Coarse  woolen  cloth  is  now  more  manu- 
factured, especially- _i7<-r/7a,  which  is  made  into  a  pecu- 
liar black  called  jjoncho,  in  which  much  taste  is 
displayed. — E.  B. 

Since  1847,  Guatimala  has  been  an  independent  re- 
public, and  in  1851  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  President  is  elected  everj'  four 
3'ears ;  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  an  Assembly 
General,  composed  of  59  members,  the  powers  of  the 
government  are  confided.  It  is  divided  into  17  De- 
partments, and  its  capital  is  Nueva  Guatimala.  The 
great  commercial  staple  of  the  republic  is  cochineal,  of 
which  upward  of  20,000  bales  are  annually  produced. 
In  addition  to  these  articles,  consideralde  attention  has 
been  given  of  late  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  vanilla,  and  indigo.  Gold,  silver,  and 
other  minerals  have  been  found  in  several  sections  of 
the  State.  The  exports  consist  of  cochineal,  indigo, 
segars,  sarsaparilla,  mahogany,  cocoa,  hides,  dye- 
woods,  and  some  silver.  The  total  value  of  exports 
amounts,  annually,  to  about  $1,880,000,  and  the  im- 
ports to  about  $2,000,000. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Guatimala  are  regulated  by  the  treaty  of 
March  3,  18-19,  and  by  the  local  legislation  of  that 
republic.  The  treaty  is  one  of  peace,  amity^  com- 
merce and  navigation,  and  stipulates  for  perfect  equal- 
ity and  entire  reciprocit^v  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
Each  nation  extends  the  same  privileges  to  the  vessels 
of  the  other  that  are  applicable  to  its  own.  The  right 
of  residence,  commerce,  and  trade  is  extended  to  citi- 
zens of  each  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  with  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  exemptions,  and  restrictions, 
which  apply  to  native  citizens — the  coasting  trade 
excepted,  which  is  reserved  to  the  parties,  respectively, 
according  to  their  own  separate  laws.  The  high  con- 
tracting parties  moreover  adopt,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods. 
The  treaty  is  to  continue  in  force  during  12  years,  and 
contains  the  usual  provisiim  of  one  year's  notice  after 
the  expiration  of  that  period.  The  local  regulations 
of  (iuatimala  are  altered  from  time  to  time  by  decree, 
sanctioned  by  the  executive  otHcers,  and  promulgated 
under  authoritj-  of  the  President  of  the  republic.  The 
latest  decree  of  this  character,  of  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  in  possession,  modifies  the  tariff  of  18:17,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  tonnage  duties.  It  bears  date  May 
6,  1852,  and  subjoined  is  a  translation  of  its  provis- 
ions : 


Article  1.  Every  vessel  which  shall  anchor  in  the 
ports  of  the  republic,  no  matter  whence  it  may  come, 
shall  paj-  a  tonnage  dut3'  of  two  reals  (25  cents »  for 
each  ton  of  measurement.  This  measurement  shall  be 
ascertained  from  the  register,  the  certificate  of  nation- 
ality, the  patent  or  clearance  under  which  it  sails. 

Article  2.  Shall  be  free  of  tonnage  duty — 1st.  Small 
vessels  engaged  in  trans[X)rting  merchandise  from  one 
port  to  another  of  the  republic ;  2d.  Vessels  which 
anchor  in  ballast  to  take  in  water,  provisions,  or  fruits 
of  the  countrj-,  provided  they  discharge  no  cargoes ; 
3d.  Vessels  of  war,  and  regular  mail  or  steam-packeta, 
provided  they  do  not  discharge  merchandise  over  20 
tons ;  -Ith.  Merchant  vessels  which,  exceeding  150 
tons  of  registered  measurement,  discharge  not  exceed- 
ing 20  tons  of  merchandise  ;  5th.  Vessels  which  re- 
ceive on  board,  for  exportation,  produce  of  the  countrj', 
excepting  cochineal,  as  provided  for  in  decree  of  March 
31,  1819. 

Article  3.  This  decree  shall  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  July,  ensuing. 

Guatimala,  la  Antiyua,  a  city  of  Central  America,  in 
the  republican  State  of  Guatimala,  and  al>out  27  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Guatimala  la  Xueva.  It  stands  in  a 
wide  and  fertile  valley,  at  an  elevatien  of  .5820  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  place  was  abandoned  after 
the  earthquake  of  1773,  which  partly  destroyed  it ;  but 
it  now  contains  a  population  of  nearlj'  20,000.  There 
is  collected  here  a  considerable  quantity  of  cochineal ; 
and  there  are  some  insignificant  manufactories.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  out,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  still 
in  ruins.  Prior  to  the  earthquake  the  population 
amounted  to  about  00,000. 

Guatimala  la  Nueva,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Guatimala,  in  Central  America.  Its  situation  is  in 
N.  lat.  14°  36',  and  W.  long.  90=  30',  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  plain  22  miles  in  length  by  7  in  breadth,  with 
a  deep  ravine  on  three  sides,  and  elevated  above  the 
sea  4970  feet.  The  form  of  the  town  is  quadrangular ; 
and  the  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  clean.  On  ac- 
count of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  the  houses  are 
onlj-  one  story  in  height.  The  Plaza  or  Great  Square 
measures  about  150  yards  on  each  side,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  colonnades.  Here  are  the 
principal  buildings  in  the  town — the  cathedral,  the 
archbishop's  palace,  the  old  royal  palace,  the  College 
des  Infantes,  and  the  various  government  offices.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  large  and  elegant  fountain.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water  brought  by  pipes 
from  the  mountains  upward  of  two  leagues  distant. 
Beside  the  cathedral,  there  are  2G  other  churches  and 
chapels ;  and,  beside  the  Plaza,  several  other  squares, 
each  witii  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  At  the  south  side 
of  the  city  there  has  recently  been  erected  a  fort 
mounting  20  guns.  There  are  several  private  schools 
in  Guatimala ;  and  several  printing  establishments, 
whence  two  wceklj-  newspapers  are  issued. 

Thompson,  in  his  t>lJicial  Visit  to  Guatimala,  states 
that  "  the  mean  heat"  of  the  city  of  Guatimala  '"dur- 
ing the  day,  from  the  first  of  Januar\-  to  the  first  of 
July,  is  75°  of  Fahr.  ;  at  night,  63°.  In  the  summer 
months  the  average  may  be  taken  at  10  degrees 
higher."  Fruits,  vegetables,  provisions,  and  all 
articles  of  ordinary-  consumption  are  abundant,  at 
moilerato  prices,  while  many  descriptions  of  British 
manufacture  are  as  cheap  as  in  Britain.  The  manu- 
factures are  muslins,  gauze,  cottons,  earthenware, 
porcelain,  jewelry,  segars,  etc. 

The  inhabitants  are  courteous  and  hospitable  to 
strangers,  but  live  very  much  ap;irt  from  each  other, 
their  only  recreation  l>eing  their  inces;-<ant  religious 
processions.  The  suburbs  are  occupied  mostly  by 
ladinos  (mulattoes>  and  Indians.  The  buildings  of 
this  city  were  l>egun  in  1776.  three  years  after  the 
fearful  earthquake  of  1773.  which  completely  destroyed 
Old  (lUatimala.  the  former  capital.  The  population  is 
variously  estimated  from  35,000  to  50,000. 
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Guava,  the  fruit  of  the  Pisidium  pyrifeimm  and  P. 
pomiferum,  nat.  ord.  Myrtaceoe,  the  pulp  of  which  is 
made  into  a  jelly  of  a  peculiarlj'  delicious  flavor.  This 
sweetmeat  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
the  West  Indies. 

Guayaquil,  a  city  and  port  of  Columbia,  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  lat.  2°  11'  21"  south, 
long.  79°  43'  west.  Population  20,000.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  Isla  Verde,  or  nine 
leagues  from  the  Isla  Puna,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guaj-a- 
quil,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Ships  bound 
for  Guaj'aquil  generally  call  at  the  Isla  Puna,  where 
expert  pilots  may  be  had,  who  carrj'  them  up  to  the 
town  bj*  night  or  by  day,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
tides.      The   town   is   old ;  but  as  the  houses  are  of 


wood,  and  it  has  frequently  suffered  from  fires,  mueli 
of  it  is  comparativelj'  modem,  and  has  a  good  appear- 
ance. There  is  a  drj'  dock  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  where  several  ships  of  a  superior  construction 
have  been  built.  The  district  in  which  Guayaquil  is 
situated  has  for  a  considerable  period  formed  a  part  of 
the  republic  of  Ecuador  or  Equator.  Like  the  other 
South  American  States,  it  has  been  subjected  to  per- 
petuallj'-recurring  revolutions ;  but  Guayaquil  has, 
notwithstanding,  continued  to  enjoj'  considerable  com- 
merce. Its  principal  article  of  export  is  cocoa,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  shipped  ;  and  next  to  it  are 
straw  hats,  timber,  tobacco,  hides,  bark,  etc.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  are  manufactured  cottons 
and  hardware,  silks,  wine,  flour,  etc.  The  following 
tables  show  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Guaj'aquil : 


Account  of  the  Qctajjtities  and  Values  of  the  principal  Ap.ticles  of  Produce  exported  from  Guayaquil,  m 

1849,  1S50,  AND  1851. 


Quantitie:*. 


Vain 


I       Qiiftniilies. 


Valu 


Cocoa lbs. 

Straw  hats doz. 

Tanned  hides sides 

Tobacco quintals 

Timber losrs 

Mangles poles 

Flax lbs. 

Orchilla quintals 

Tamarinds " 

Bark " 

Total  value 


14,020,446 

21,101 

22,367 

2.123 

3,243 

1.419 

17,156 

706 

ISO 

714 


£139, 
73, 
5. 
9. 
1. 


_    _l_ 

£284; 


408 
,856 
,871 
,289 
,418 
62 
563 
,235 
229 
,499 


11,171,318 
26,336 
26,400 
1,522 
7,571 
3.458 
7,558 
1,240 
175 
1,045 


£111,713 
95,800 
8,400 
8,300 

8,510 

200 
2,100 

200 
6,500 


£278,625 


9,567,068 

35,354 

17,113 

2,808 

16,244 

10,027 

860 

1,188 

367 

2,688 


£100,000 

■    107,700 

5,100 

12,400 

16,300 

700 

50 

2,000 

600 

14,000 


£287,800 


Account  of  the  Number 

Tonnage,  Crews,  and  Values  op  tue  Cargoes  of  the  Vessels  of 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  guayaquil,  in  1851. 

EACH  Nation  entered 

FLAGS. 

KNTEIIED. 

CLEARED. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value  of  ca'-froes       Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value  of  cargoes 

British 

7 

51 

83 

8 

2 

3 

10 

9 

4 

2 

2 

2,026 

2,060 

8,700 

1,265 

140 

350 

3,100 

1,800 

900 

350 

360 

107 

350 

380 

70 

11 

28 

170 

80 

66 

24 

25 

£38,000 
33,100 
20,000 
25,100 
1,200 
2,000 
65,000 
36,300 
20,000 
16,000 
18,000 

7 
51 
83 
8 
2 
3 
10 
9 
4 
2 
2 

2,026 

2,060 

8,700 

1,265 

140 

350 

3,100 

1,800 

900 

350 

860 

107 

850 
380 
70 
11 
28 
170 
80 
66 
24 
25 

£41,900 
26,500 
22,000 
19.000 
0,200 
3,200 
82,000 
40,000 
l.s,000 
17,000 
18,000 

Danish 

Total 

181 

16,051 

1,311 

£274,700            181 

16,051 

1,311 

£287,800 

The  Guayaquil  River  is  the  principal  in  western 
Ecuador.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous 
streams  from  the  Andes,  and  becomes  navigable  for 
commercial  purposes  at  Baj"baho3'o  or  Caracol,  70  or 
80  miles  from  its  mouth — river  boats  ascending  to  one 
or  other  of  these  places  according  to  the  season.  Be- 
low Guayaquil  the  channel  is  impeded  b}'  numerous 
rocks  and  small  islands,  while  at  its  mouth  is  the  lar- 
ger island  of  Pana.  Where  the  river  falls  into  the 
Pacific  it  is  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  the  ex- 
treme points  of  which  are  70  miles  apart. 

Guaymas,  a  sea-port  town  of  Mexico.  See  Mex- 
ico. 

Guayra,  La,  the  principal  sea-port  town  of  the 
republic  of  Venezuela,  province  of,  and  11  miles  north 
north-west  of  Caracas.  It  is  an  unhealthy  situation, 
and  is  closely  surrounded  bj'  high  mountains  and 
rocks.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  separates  it 
from  the  high  vallej'  of  Caracas  descends  almost  di- 
rectl}'  into  the  sea ;  and  the  houses  of  the  town  are 
backed  by  a  wall  of  steep  rocks,  leaving  scarcely  100 
or  140  fathoms'  breadth  of  flat  ground  between  this 
wall  and  the  sea.  The  town  is  poorly  built,  and  con- 
tains no  edifice  worthj'  of  notice.  The  port  is  un- 
sheltered, but  has  good  anchorage  in  from  six  to  thirty 
fathom.s,  and  is  well  defended  by  land  batteries.  Its 
chief  exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  hides,  witli 
some  cotton  and  sugar.      Population  about  8000. 

Guiaua,  Guyana,  or  Guayana,  an  extensive 
territory  in  the  nortli-eastern  part  of  South  America, 
comprehending  in  its  widest  acceptation  all  that  extent 
of  country  lying  between  the  Rivers  Amazon  and  Ori- 


noco, between  lat.  3°  30'  south,  and  8°  40'  north,  and 
long.  50°  22'  and  68°  10'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Orinoco  and  the  Atlantic,  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  south  by  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  west  by  the  Orinoco  and  the  Cassiquiare.  Its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  1200  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  850  miles  ;  estimated 
area  700,000  square  miles.  This  vast  territorj-  is  divi- 
ded into  Brazilian  (formerly  Portuguese)  Guiana,  Ven- 
ezuelan (formerlj''  Spanish)  Guiana,  and  Colonial 
Guiana.  The  two  former,  comprising  about  five  sixths 
of  the  entire  region,  are  now  included  within  the  limits 
of  their  respective  countries  ;  while  Colonial  Guiana 
is  that  to  which  the  general  term  of  Guiana  is  now 
commonlj'  applied.  It  is  subdivided  into  British, 
Dutch,  and  French  Guiana. 

Guiana,  Bi-ilinh,  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  col- 
onies, is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  bj-  the 
Atlantic,  east  by  Dutch  Guiana,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated bj'  the  River  Corentyn,  south  b}'  Brazil,  and 
west  b}'  Venezuela.  It  lies  l)etween  north  lat.  0°  40' 
and  8°  40',  and  west  long.  57°  and  61°,  and  has  an 
estimated  area  of  76,000  square  miles  ;  but  the  posses- 
sion of  much  of  this  has  been  disputed  liy  Brazil  and 
Venezuela.  It  is  divided  into  tliree  counties,  Deme- 
rara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  so  named  from  the  three 
principal  rivers  which  drain  them.  Demerara,  situ- 
ated between  the  other  two,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
seaboard  for  nearly  90  miles.  To  the  north-west  tho 
county  of  Essequibo  stretches  along  the  coast  toward 
the  swamps  and  forests  of  the  western  frontier ;  and 
to  the  south-east  lies  the  county  of  Berbice. 
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The  entire  coast  of  British  Guiana  is  low,  and  gen- 
erally bordered  with  a  sandy  flat  extending  far  out  to 
sea,  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  feet  of  water 
can  not  a|)])roaoh  within  three  or  four  miles  of  land. 
The  rivers,  too,  deposit  at  their  moutlis  large  quan- 
tities of  mud  and  sand,  and  are  tlius  inaccessilde  to 
vessels  of  large  size.  Extending  from  low-water  mark 
to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  inland,  is  a  tract  of 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  recent  formation.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded l>y  a  flat  narrow  reef  of  sand  running  exactly 
parallel  with  the  present  line  of  coast.  Here  remains 
of  stranded  vessels  and  aiudiors  eaten  through  witli 
rust  have  Ijeen  found,  indicating  that  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  it  had  lieen  washed  liy  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Running  parallel  to  this  reef, 
at  irregular  distances,  varying  from  10  to  20  miles,  is 
a  second  and  higher  range,  composed  of  coarse  white 
sand ;  and  wliich,  at  a  period  more  remote,  probably 
formed  the  sea  limit.  In  the  wet  seasons  the  inter- 
mediate tract  between  these  two  reefs  becomes  tlie 
bed  of  extensive  savannahs  ;  for  the  creeks  being  then 
unable  to  carrj-  off"  the  torrents  of  rain  which  fall,  over- 
flow their  level  banks,  and  inundate  the  surrounding 
country  to  the  deptii  of  five  or  six  feet.  On  the  re- 
turn of  dry  weather  tlie  waters  gradually  subside, 
leaving  behind  them  a  thick  layer  of  decayed  grasses 
and  aquatic  plants  whicli  had  floated  and  flourished  on 
their  surface,  and  these  in  time  produce  a  vegetable 
mold  of  consideral)le  thickness.  Beyond  the  second 
reef  are  swampy  i>lains,  intersected  bj'  sand-reefs,  and 
extending  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  tlie  interior. 
The  high  land  does  not  rise  immediately  from  the  plain 
to  a  great  elevation,  but  l)egins  with  a  range  of  sand 
hills  of  from  50  to  200  feet  above  the  plain.  Beliind 
these  tlie  high  land  stretches  out  in  level  or  undulating 
plains,  rising  here  and  there  into  eminences.  About 
north  lat.  5°,  a  mountain  chain,  an  offset  of  the  Ori- 
noco Mountains,  and  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  runs  from  west  to  east  through 
this  territorj',  forming  large  cat-iracts  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  rivers,  and  rising  frequently  to  the 
height  of  1000  feet  al)ove  the  soa.  About  a  degree 
further  south  is  the  Pacaraima  chain,  which,  in  like 
manner,  runs  from  west  to  east,  and  is  of  primitive 
formation.  Its  highest  point,  called  by  the  natives 
Roraima,  in  north  lat.  5°  9'  30",  west  long.  G0°  47', 
is  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  plains 
soath  of  this  range  are  in  general  level,  and  form  exten- 
sive savannahs,  covered  with  grasses  and  plants.  The 
Sierra  Acarai  is  a  densely  wooded  chain  of  mountains 
forming  tlic  southern  boundary'  of  Guiana,  and  the 
water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Essequibo.  This  chain  rises  to  the  height  of  4000 
feet.  The  Conocou,  or  Cannucu  Mountains,  running 
south-east  and  north-west,  connect  the  Pacarainra  with 
the  Sierra  Acarai. 

The  principal  river  of  British  Guiana  is  the  Esse- 
quibo, which  rises  in  the  Sierra  Acarai,  and  after  a 
course  of  at  least  GOO  miles  discharges  itself  into  the 
ocean  by  an  estuary  20  miles  in  width,  in  north  lat. 
7°,  west  long.  58°  40'.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Esse- 
quibo arc  a  group  of  beautiful  islands  partially  cul- 
tivated, the  principal  of  which  are  Varken,  or  Hog 
Island  atxnit  21  miles  in  length  by  :{  in  breadth, 
Wakenaam  and  Lcguan,  each  about  12  n\iles  by  3, 
and  Tiger  Island,  about  half  that  size.  The  entrance 
is  diflicult  and  dangerous,  even  for  vessels  of  small 
size,  on  account  of  the  banks  of  mud  and  sand.  Its 
course  lies  through  forests  of  the  most  gigantic  vege- 
tation. In  north  lat.  ."i^  14'  35",  it  forms  a  great  cata- 
ract, named  by  Schomburgk,  King  William's  Cataract. 
In  north  lat."  3°  57'  30",  and  west  long.  58°  3',  it 
receives  the  Rupunoony,  which  lias  a  course  of  about 
220  miles.  At  various  points  of  its  course  it  forms 
rapids  nud  cataracts  which  impede  its  navig.ation. 
About  liO  miles  from  its  mouth  occur  the  last  of  these, 
the  Falls  of  Etabally,  after  which  it  pursues  its  course 


through  the  low  alluvial  plain.  In  this  part  of  its 
cour.se  it  receives  the  united  waters  of  the  Cuyuni  and 
the  Massaroony.  The  Demerara,  or  Demeran*'  ri.ses 
jirobably  near  north  lat.  5°,  and  after  a  northward 
course  nearly  parallel  with  the  Essequibo,  of  more  than 
200  miles,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  near  north  lat.  (P  50', 
west  long.  58°  20'.  It  is  navigalde  for  85  miles,  and 
at  its  mouth  at  Georgetown  it  is  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  across.  Further  east  runs  the  Berbice,  whose 
source  is  probably  about  north  lat.  .3°  40'.  It  joins 
the  Atlantic  \>y  an  estuary  five  miles  in  width,  10 
miles  nortli  of  New  Amsterdam,  anil  in  north  lat.  C>° 
21',  west  long.  57°  12'.  It  is  navigable  for  1C5  miles 
from  the  sea,  by  vess<ds  drawing  seven  feet  water. 
The  Corentyn  which  fonns  the  eastern  Ixjundatv  of 
British  Guiana,  and  probably  has  its  source  in  the 
Sierra  Acarai,  flows  generall}'  northward  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  in  north  lat.  0°,  west  long.  57°.  It 
is  navigalde  for  boats  for  150  miles.  The  mineral 
productions  of  Guiana  are  necessarily  but  imperfectly 
known.  Clays  of  various  kinds,  including  excellent 
pipe-clay,  are  found  near  the  coast.  The  chief  rocks 
are  granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  clay-slate,  sandstone, 
etc.  Traces  of  iron  are  found  in  various  parts  ;  and 
gold  has  been  recently  (in  1852)  discovered  in  consid- 
erable quantities  on  the  upper  Essequibo. 

The  climate  of  Guiana  is  more  healthy  than  that 
of  most  places  in  the  AVest  Indies.  Its  salubrity  has 
been  much  increased  since  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  Europeans,  the  gradual  clearing  and  cultivation 
of  the  surface  having  done  much  to  mitigate  those 
diseases  so  fatal  in  a  low,  marshy,  and  hot  region. 
The  hurricanes  so  destructive  in  the  AVest  Indies  are 
unknown  here,  and  gales  are  unfrequent.  Thunder- 
storms occur  only  during  the  rainj-  seasons  ;  but,  like 
the  few  occasional  shocks  of  earthquakes,  are  not  at- 
tended with  danger.  The  3-ear  is  divided  into  two 
wet  and  two  dry  seasons.  The  long  rainy  season  sets 
in  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  light  showers  be- 
gin to  fall.  The  rain  increases  till  the  middle  of  .June, 
when  it  falls  in  torrents ;  in  the  beginning  of  .July 
these  heavy  rains  begin  to  decrease,  and  in  August 
the  long  dry  season  begins,  and  continues  till  Novem- 
ber. December  and  .January-  constitute  the  short 
rainy  season,  and  February  and  March  the  short 
dry  season.  The  winds  during  the  rains  are  gener- 
ally westerly ;  in  the  dry  season  they  blow  mostly 
from  the  ocean,  loaded  with  moisture,  and  thus  render 
the  heat  less  oppressive  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  90°,  and  rarely 
falls  below  75°  Fah.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
at  Georgetown  is  81°  2';  the  total  annual  fall  of  rain 
averages  about  100  inches. 

The  vegetation  of  Guiana  is  most  luxuriant.  The 
interior  is  thickly  wooded  with  valuable  timber,  with 
the  exception  of  the  swamps  of  Berbice  and  the  savan- 
nahs. The  trees  are  of  great  size,  and  many  of  them 
are  valuable  for  their  timber,  or  their  fruits,  or  as  dye- 
woods.  Medicinal  plants,  including  quassia,  gentian, 
the  castor-oil  plant,  and  many  others,  are  abundant. 
Amotto,  so  extensively  used  in  the  coloring  of  cheese, 
grows  wild  in  profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Corentyn.  The  largest  of  the  water-lilies,  the  \'ic(o- 
ria  litgiii,  was  first  discovered  hero  by  ilr.  Schom- 
burgk on  the  banks  of  the  Berbice.  The  hiv-arry,  an 
indigenous  plant  deserving  of  notice,  is  a  papilinaceous 
vine,  the  root  of  which  contains  a  powerful  narcotic, 
and  is  commonly  used  by  the  Indians  in  poisoning  the 
waters  to  take  the  fish,  which  are  not  thereby  dete- 
riorated. The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  those 
in  England,  and  the  wild  animals  are  those  common 
to  tropical  South  America  generally.  Black  cattle 
here  attain  a  larger  size  than  in  Europe,  but  their  flesh 
is  not  so  tender  nor  so  fine  flavored.  The  wool  of  the 
sheep  is  converted  into  hair.  Game,  chiefly  deer, 
I  range  the  upper  savannahs.  Tigers,  little  inferior  in 
size  to  those  of  Asia,  but  diflferent  in  character,  being 
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rarely  knovm  to  attack  man,  abound ;  as  do  also 
jaguars,  -which  prey  upon  the  herds  of  wild  cattle 
and  horses  that  graze  on  the  extensive  plains  amon;? 
the  mountains.  Among  the  other  animals  are  the 
tapir,  armadillo,  agouti,  ant-bear,  sloth,  and  a  great 
variet3'  of  monkeys.  Lizards,  snakes,  and  alligators 
are  numerous.  There  are  several  kinds  of  parrots,  ma- 
caws, and  humming-birds  ;  also  the  flamingo,  muscovy 
duck,  toucan,  spoonbill,  and  vampire  bat.  Trouble- 
some insects  are  numerous,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  coast  districts.  The  rivers 
and  coast  abound  with  a  great  variet}'  of  fish. 

The  cultivated  portion  of  British  Guiana  is  merely 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  sea-coast,  and  for  a  few  miles 
up  the  rivers,  including  a  portion  of  the  islands  of 
Essequibo.  The  whole  surface  of  the  coast  lands  be- 
ing on  a  level  with  high-water  mark,  when  these  lands 
are  drained  and  cultivated  they  consolidate  and  be- 
come fully  a  foot  below  it,  so  that  the  estates  require 
to  be  protected  from  inundation  by  dams  and  sluices. 
Each  estate  has,  therefore,  a  strong  dam  or  embank- 
ment in  front ;  while  a  similar  erection  at  the  back  or 
inland  boundary,  as  well  as  on  each  side,  is  requisite 
to  keep  off  the  immense  body  of  water  accumulated  on 
the  savannahs  during  the  wet  seasons,  and  which,  if 
not  repelled,  would  rush  down  to  the  sea  carr\'ing 
everj'  thing  before  it.  The  state  of  his  dams,  there- 
fore, requires  the  planters  unremitting  attention  ;  not 
the  slightest  hole  or  leakage  is  allowed  to  exist  in 
them,  and  by  law  their  willful  injurj^  is  considered 
felony.  One  inundation  destroys  a  sugar  estate  for 
eighteen  months,  and  a  coffee  one  for  six  years.  "  The 
original  cost  of  damming  and  cultivating  is  fully  paid 
b}'  the  first  crop,  and  the  duration  of  the  crops  is  from 
30  to  50  j-ears  ;  so  that  though  great  capital  is  required 
for  the  first  outlaj-,  the  comparative  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  that  of  the  West 
India  Lslands,  notwithstanding  that  the  expense  of 
works,  buildings,  and  machiner}-,  may  be  treble  or 
quadruple,  being  built  on  an  adequate  scale  for  half  a 
centur3'-  of  certain  production."— Geot;.  Jour.,  vol.  iv., 
323.  Inside,  and  at  the  foot  of  these  dams,  are  trenches 
12  to  18  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  running  round  the 
whole  plantation,  and  into  these,  smaller  trenches  and 


open  drains  convey  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  land. 
These  large  trenches  discharge  their  contents  into  the 
sea  through  one  or  more  sluices,  which  are  opened  as 
the  tide  ebbs,  and  shut  iigainst  the  returning  flood. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  colonj^  are  sugar,  cof- 
fee, and  cotton.  From  an  official  table  of  the  exports 
of  British  Guiana  from  1826  to  1851,  we  find  that  in 
1827,  15,904  bales  of  cotton  were  exported,  but  from 
that  period  this  cultivation  gradually  gave  place  to 
sugar,  and  in  1844  ceases  to  appear  in  the  table  as  an 
article  of  export.  Since  1851,  however,  it  seems  to 
have  received  more  attention,  for  among  the  exports 
from  British  Guiana  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1854 
we  find  1093  cwt.  of  cotton.  Coffee,  from  upward  of 
9,500,000  lbs.  in  18.30,  gradually  fell  off  to  only  3198 
Ihs.  in  1851.  As  to  sugar,  making  a  due  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  seasons,  the  quantitj'  exported  re- 
mained pretty  steady  from  1826  to  1837,  the  j'ear  pre- 
ceding the  termination  of  apprenticeships — averaging 
about  66,000  hhds.  ;  Hut  in  the  j'ear  following  that 
event  it  fell  down  to  nearly  half  its  former  average, 
being  in  1839  only  38,270  hhds.  In  1846  it  had  sunk  as 
low  as  26,201  hhds.,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  a  pro- 
tracted" drought  through  a  great  part  of  that  season. 
In  1851  43,034  hhds.  were  exported.  In  proportion  to 
the  sugar  obtained  the  quantity'  of  molasses  is  large, 
owing  partly  to  the  defects  of  the  common  process  of 
preparation,  but  chiefl}-  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  so 
rich  an  alluvium,  and  so  abundant  in  alkaline  and 
earth}'  saline  matter.  Little  of  the  molasses  is  boiled 
down  into  sugar  in  the  colony ;  it  is  chiefly  made  into 
rum,  or  sold  to  the  refiners,  by  whom  it  is  much  prized. 
In  1851  the  quantity  of  molasses  exported  was  9530 
puncheons.  Although  the  rum  produced  in  this  colony 
does  not  equal  in  character  that  of  Jamaica,  it  yet  oc- 
cupies a  respectable  place  in  the  market.  The  quan- 
tity exported  in  1851  was  15,848  puncheons.  With 
respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  by  reason 
of  the  lo^vness  of  the  land  and  the  plan  of  drainage  in 
use — namelj',  that  known  as  the  open-drain  and  round- 
bed  method — the  system  of  cultivation  remains  ex-actly 
as  in  the  times  of  slaverj-,  every  part  of  the  operations  of 
culture  being  performed  by  manual  labor.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  have  been  compiled  from  official  sources : 


CoiTMEECE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   WITH   BRITISH   GuiANA,   FROM   OcTOBEE   1,   1833.   TO   JuLT  1,   1856. 


Vears  ending. 

Exports. 

,          ,           1  Whereof  there  was  id  Bullion 
Imports.                           ^„d  sp„i^ 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Totol.                Eiported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept  30,  18;U  

18.35 

ia36 

ia37  

1838 

1889 

1840 

Total.... 

Sept.  30,  1841 

1842 

9  mos      1S43 

June  30,  1844 

1S45 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

$105,214 
64,243 

105,075 
42,885 

145,.'J32 
34,9(16 

118,896 

$.522 
218 
538 

$105,214 
64,243 

105,075 
42,885 

146,054 
85.124 

119,4-34 

$31,424 

.5,595 
92,019 

6,244 
86,043 
14.215 
10,973 

$460 
193 

1,110 

5.0.33 
21,200 

3,715 
10.100 

3.9*1 
5,611 
4,118 
6,992 
4,392 
6,a49 

"5.30 

749 
493 

1,763 
278 

1.283 

$616,751 

$381,332 
115,991 
116.145 
307,052 
416,867 
551,668 
621,903 
595.114 
662,315 
502,776 

$1,278 

$1,269 
2.462 
695 
2,184 
1.8S1 
1,634 
1,816 
1,365 
3,759 

22.663 

$618,029 

$382,601 
118,4,53 
116.840 
309.236 
418,748 
56-3,302 
623,719 
596,479 
666,074 
525,439 

$196,518 

$18,228 
15,004 
43,042 
9,385 
7,957 
12,561 
19,125 
24,254 
25,520 
14.591 

$2;86o 
20J6fo 

$41,811 

$10,767 

12,205 

41,316 

7,503 

4,900 

1,475 

13,025 

12.208 

4,679 

500 

31,890 

8,827 
5,3.34 
6,145 
10,470 
12.325 
17,701 
18,492 
16,141 
15,(64 
11.642 

5,046 

1,613 
3,945 
2,094 
2,868 
2,801 
3,564 
1,843 
1,225 
1,678 
2,637 

1850 

Total.... 

June  30,  IRil 

1852 

1R53 

1854 

1855 

18.56 

$4,271,163 

$.t40..5.H 
742,2s6 
798,841 
718,096 
824,119 
871,766 

$39,723 

$3,734 
18,881 
38,863 

1,153 
813 

3,497 

$4,310,891 

$544,288 
760,667 
887,704 
719.249 
824,932 
875,263 

$189,667 

$44,213 

48,943 

64,533 

47,489 

107,180 

1.51,574 

$22,800 

$54J70 
82,500 

$108,578 

$24,324 
28,000 

1,974 

68,477 

2,000 

117,181 

12,001 
12,123 
14,426 
12,181 
13,511 
13,.571 

24,068 

4,220 
8,712 
3.181 
3,161 
1,932 
3..328 

An  export  duty  is  charged  in  the  ports  of  these  col-  I 
onies  on  their  staple  productions.  Both  in  Honduras 
and  British  Guiana,  American  vessels  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  extended  to  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored 
nation  ;  and,  as  the  following  tables  for  1851  and  1853 
will  show,  American  commerce  is  generally  on  the  in- 


crease. In  1854  the  United  States  imported  from  Hon- 
duras :  Indigo  (41,339  pound.s),  valued  at  ,«<34,842  ; 
mahogany,  !f-83,459  ;  dye-wood,  .«1],678  ;  hides,  66706; 
black  pepper,  $1055.  A  total  of  iiil37,7'10,  or  nearly 
one  half  of  the  entire  imports  from  this  colony  for  that 
year.     From  British  Guiana,  the  leading  imports  in 
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1854  were  old  and  scrap  iron,  copper,  brass,  bides, 
sugar,  and  ruin,  amounting  to  nearly-  .$40,000,  of 
which  copper  alono  reached  41.">,015.  Demerara  con- 
tains a  population  of  74,922  whites  and  free  blacks. 
Berbice  contains  a  population  of  21, .%0,  of  whom 
21,000  are  free  blacks. 

The  following  comparative  statement  e.xhilnts  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  two  colonies, 
Demerara  and  Berbice,  of  which  British  Guiana  is 
composed : 


Imports  from  the  U  States   $887,704 
E.\ports  to  the  V.  States. . . '       64.538 
Balance  In  favor  of  the  I 

United  States f 

Total  trade  between  the  I 
U.  8.  &  Brit  Guiana  f 


$773,171      $671,760 
$902,237     $766,788 


$824,932 
107,180 


$717,752 
$932,112 


Tlie  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  im- 
portance of  the  trade  of  the  three  Guianas  with  tlie 
United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1856  : 


KNTKRKD 

INTO  U.  H.|CI.11ARI!U  FROM  U.  «. 

Vesseln. 

r.MiH.     1  Vb.wI..  1      Ton-.     I 

British  Guiana 

9 
4 
1 

1,246 
702 
192 

23        3..328     1 

Dutch         "      

3 

665 

French       "      

Butch  Guiana. — Dutch,  or  Surinam,  lies  between 
British  and  Frencli  Guiana,  l)eing  separated  from  the 
former  on  the  west  by  the  River  Corentj'n,  and  from 
the  latter  on  the  east  by  the  Maroni ;  on  the  north  it 
has  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  Brazil.  It  lies  be- 
tween latitude  1°  30'  and  6^  north,  and  longitude 
53^  30'  and  57^^  30'  west,  being  about  .'500  miles  in 
len.gth,  from  nortli  to  south,  and  200  in  extreme 
breadth.  Area,  al)out  38,500  square  miles.  In  phj's- 
ical  geography,  climate,  productions,  etc.,  it  differs  but 
little  from  British  Guiana.  Tlie  principal  river  is  the 
Surinam,  which  flows  northward  through  the  centre  of 
the  territorj',  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course 
of  nearly  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships 
for  about  four  leagues  from  its  mouth.  Along  the 
coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  are  many  settle- 
ments and  plantations ;  and  tlie  higher  parts  of  the 
country  are  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Maroons,  the  de- 
scendants of  runaway  negroes.  In  the  last  centurj- 
they  were  verj'  troublesome  to  the  colonists,  but  they 


hare  now  adopted  more  settled  habits.  Slavery  hu 
been  recently-  abolished  here  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, but  in  lieu  of  compen.sation,  the  slaves  remain 
apprenticed,  and  work  without  wages  to  their  proprie- 
tors for  12  years.  The  colony  Is  ruled  b}'  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  council  elected  l)y  the 
freeliolders.  Ju.'-tice  Is  administered  by  a  supreme 
court,  courts  of  minor  jurisdiction,  and  a  court  of  in- 
heritance and  or{>hans.  Tlie  receipts  in  1850  amounted 
toX'8y,485 ;  tlie  expenditure  to  X«5,504.  On  273  planta- 
tions, consisting  of  3Gti,548  acres,  48,815  acres  were 
under  cultivation.  The  chief  productions  are  sugar, 
rum,  molas.ses,  coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton.  Its  chief 
trade  is  with  Holland.  Imfwrts,  in  1851,  X171,.3'J5; 
exports,  £2.30,102.  At  the  clo.se  of  1850,  tlie  colony 
numbered  61,080  inhabitants — of  whom  12,401  were 
Europeans  and  Creoles,  8000  bush  negroes,  I'XX*  In- 
dians, and  30,079  slaves.  Of  the  religious  sects,  the 
Moravians  amounted  to  17,9.33,  and  the  Jews  to  al>out 
680.  The  live  stock  con.si>ted  of  168  horses,  59  mules, 
5564  cattle,  3155  sheep,  454  goats,  and  4664  hogs. 
The  army  consists  of  610  men  of  all  arms  ;  and  the 
nav}'  of  11  vessels,  chiefly  small.  ParamariU),  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Surinam, 
about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  built  in  the 
Dutch  style,  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  planted 
with  orange-trees ;  and  the  houses  are  generall.v  two 
stories  in  height,  and  Imilt  of  wood.  Population 
about  20,000.  A  little  north  of  the  town  is  the  fort 
of  Zeelandia,  where  tlie  governor  resides,  and  where 
are  also  most  of  the  government  establishments. 

Surinam  was  declared  a  free  port  by  proclamation 
dated  May  1,  1848.  Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  of 
8  reals,  or  50  stivers  (100  cents),  and  in  pounds  ster- 
ling. E.Kchange  on  London,  .*4  80  to  .^4  85  per  pound 
sterling.  Aves  island,  one  of  the  leeward  group  of 
the  West  Indies,  between  15^  and  16^  north  latitude, 
belongs  to  the  Dutch  government.  In  the  year  1854 
extensive  deposits  of  guano  were  discovered  on  the 
island  of  Aves,  by  two  American  ship  captains,  but  we 
do  not  as  yet  learn  that  any  shipments  have  been  made 
from  it.  Coffee,  the  product  of  a  possession  of  the 
Netherlands  direct  from  such  possessions,  or  from  the 
Netherlands,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  a  ves- 
sel of  the  Netlierlands,  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  under 
the  treat}'  of  August  26,  1852. 


C0.MUEBCE   OF  THE  UNITED    STATES   WITH   DuTCH   G 

ui.^NA,  FRO.M  October  1 

18-32,  TO  JcLY  1,  1856. 

Yea™  ending 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Tonnage  Cleared.          1 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Toml. 

Total. 

Erported.             Imported. 

American.        Foreign.      1 

Sept  80,  1833 

1834 

18.35 

18:56 

1837 

1833 

18.39 

1840 

Total .... 

Sept  80,  1841 

1842 
9  mos.      1843.!!!!!!! 
Juno  30,  1844 

1815 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

$92,515 
27,223 
80,205 
59,315 
64.513 
68,775 
58,863 
52,113 

$"2',.360 
1,595 
2,073 
2,803 

$92,515 
27.228 
80,205 
61,675 
'  56,113 
70,843 
61,666 
52,113 

$49,326 
67,579 
81.420 
8.3.471 
44,976 
54,854 
49.003 
87,766 

....       :         $1,744 
....       1           1.2-36 

!!!!           '260 

10,106 
6.378 
4,713 
6,6:?7 
6,729 

2,i77 
76 

$4*3,537 

$87,900 
101,055 
24,680 
66.980 
47,737 
66,845 
4.3,840 
115,501 
1(V1,013 
97,014 

$3,831 

$4,792 
1,872 
1,139 
888 
1,517 
62 
6,425 

$452,368 

$37,900 

101,0.55 

24,680 

71,772 

49,609 

67,984 

44,223 

117,018 

104.065 

102.4-39 

$367,900 

$.3.5.793 
74.764 
32.533 
49.144 
41,:M7 
3-3,674 
69,.3.55 
61,297 
68,281 
71,043 

....       j        $.3,180         41,952 

$400           5,496 

....       ;           2,573    1       5.454 

....       ;              275    1       3,066 

7.-363 

....       i          ....              6.740 

....       ,           ....              4..510 

....       i       4,.3'^t 

....       1       6,9,53 

416    '       5..369 

2,413    '       4.932 

2,253 

117 

!!!!    i 

817 
1,000 

Total .... 

June  80,  1861 

1852 

1863 

1854 

1855 

1856 

$705,565 

$85,491 
83,952 

108.:{89 
N3,745 

2;i7.9(» 

313,661 

$15,185 

$5,582 
7,282 

17.694 
7,673 

10,643 
7,865 

$720,750    1     $507,281     ] 

$91,073           $89,673 

91.2;U             86,733    ! 
126.083           180.681     ' 

61.423    '       104.2-36 
24«!,606    j       2fl6,6.S3 
321.516     !       262,793    |       $12,660 

$6,087 

$l'8!(>96 
22.145    , 
8.162    1 

53,269 

4.927 
6.263 
6,213 
2,927 
6,114 
6.510 

1,793 

544    ; 
944    ' 
4«2 
180 

"665  ; 

Tliis  colonial  territory  of  Holland  comprises  an  area 
of  10,400  square  miles,  and  contains  a  jwpulation  of 
nearly    65,000  souls.      Its  chief  products  are  sugar, 


coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  rice,  capara,  fine  woods,  gums, 
drugs,  timber,  and  mol.isses ;  the  last  ranks  next  to 
sugar  in  value  as  an  export.     The  quantity  of  sugar 
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annually  exported  is  stated  at  about  25,000,000  pounds, 
and  of  coffee  at  about  4,000,000  pounds. 

The  annual  average  production  of  the  leading  sta- 
ples of  this  colony  are  thus  given  :  Sugar,  28,012,163 
lbs. ;  coffee,  1,355.370  lbs.  ;  cocoa,  151,250  lbs.  ;  cot- 
ton, 765,32311)8. ;  rum,  92,183  gals.  ;  dram  (a  kind  of 
brandy),  227,965  gals. ;  molasses,  1,210,463  gals.  An- 
nual average  value  of  leading  staples,  $1,500,000. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Dutch  Guiana  in  1853 
amounted  to  .*816,474-,  showing  an  increase  over  the  im- 
ports of  the  preceding  year  of  $71,473.  Of  the  total 
amount,  there  were  from  the  Netherlands,  $400,482 ; 
from  the  United  States,  $179,236  ;  and  from  other 
countries,  .$176, 756.  The  exports  amounted  to  $1,312,- 
118 ;  showing  $101,253  increase  over  the  exports  for 
1852.  Of  this  sum,  $844,103  were  sent  to  the  Nether- 
lands, $201,794  to  the  United  States,  and  $266,221 
to  other  countries.  The  principal  articles  imported 
into  Surinam  from  the  United  States  are  salted  fish, 
amounting,  in  1853,  to  $58,892 ;  salted  and  smoked 
meat,  about  $50,000  per  annum.  The  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  Surinam  are  sugar  (.$131,052  in 
amount  in  1852),  molasses  ($53,833),  and  cocoa  ($32,026 
in  1853).  In  185.3,  there  arrived  201  vessels,  measur- 
ing 36,858  tons.  Of  these,  56,  of  18,960  tons,  were 
under  the  Dutch  flag;  and  21,  of  8196  tons,  American. 
In  the  same  year  there  cleared  190  vessels,  measuring 
in  the  aggregate,  36,858  tons ;  of  which  55,  of  17,847 
tons,  were  Dutch  ;  31,  of  15,150  tons,  American  ;  and 
the  others  under  the  English  and  other  flags.  An 
analysis  of  the  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  shows  that  the 
United  States  has  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  colony. 

French  Guiana  is  the  smallest  and  most  eastern  of 
the  three  colonies,  known  as  English  Guiana,  Dutch 
Guiana,  and  French  Guiana.  It  lies  between  2°  and 
6='  N.  lat.,  and  51°  30'  and  54°  30'  "W.  long.,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Atlantic, 
east  and  south  by  Brazil,  and  west  h\  Dutch  Guiana. 
It  is  about  250  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  100  to  150  miles.  Area, 
27.560  square  miles.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  200 
miles,  extending  from  the  Maroni  to  the  Oj'a- 
poc.  The  low  alluvial  tract  along  the  coast  is  of 
great  fertility.  The  mountain  chains  run  east  and 
west,  and  are  almost  wholly  of  granite,  but  do  not 
attain  a  great  elevation.  The  country-  is  abundant!}' 
watered,  and  the  coast-lands  ajjpear  to  be  less  un- 
healthy than  in  British  Guiana.  The  vegetation  of 
Guiana  is  very  luxuriant,  and  the  interior  is  thickly 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  witu  French 


wooded  with  trees  valuable  for  their  timber,  fruits, 
and  dj-e-woods.  Medicinal  plants,  including  quassia, 
gentian,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  arnotto,  used  in  col- 
oring cheese,  are  all  abundant. 

The  island  of  Cayenne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyak. 
is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  separated 
from  the  continent  hj  a  narrow  channel.  The  road- 
stead at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyak,  though  small,  is  the 
best  on  the  coast,  having  everywhere  from  12  to  13 
feet  of  water.  The  capital,  Cayenne,  is  situated  on 
the  northern  side  of  this  island,  and  contains  5,220  in- 
habitants. The  new  town  is  well  built,  and  has  good 
streets  ;  the  government  house  is  in  the  old  town. 
The  harbor  is  protected  b}^  a  fort  and  several  batteries. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  two  districts,  Cayenne  and 
Sinnamarj-,  and  14  communes.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  a  privj'  council,  and  a  colonial 
council,  composed  of  10  members,  elected  by  the  col- 
onists. The  cultivated  lands  are  estimated  to  be  about 
one  eightieth  of  the  whole  territory  Besides  the  sta- 
ples of  British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  its  productions  com- 
prise pepper  (including  Caj'enne,  which  is  so  called 
from  the  i.sland  of  that  name),  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmegs.  Trade  is  chiefly  with  France  and  its  col- 
onies. In  1854,  the  official  value  of  the  imports  into 
France  from  French  Guiana  was  £20,000;  exports, 
£192,000.  The  French  first  settled  in  Cayenne  in 
1604  ;  the  British  and  Portuguese  captured  the  colony 
in  1809,  but  restored  it  to  the  French  in  1814,  in  whose 
possession  it  still  remains.  It  has  recently  been  made 
a  place  of  banishment  for  French  political  offenders ; 
and,  in  1852,  2,500  of  these  were  sent  out.  Popula- 
tion about  22,000,  of  whom  about  15,000  are  emanci- 
pated slaves. 

Cayenne,  sea-port,  town,  and  capital  of  French 
Guiana,  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island  of 
that  name,  in  lat.  4°  56'  N.,  long.  52°  15'  W.  It  con- 
tains about  500  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  towns,  the  latter  clean  and  well 
built.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assize,  and  has  a 
handsome  church,  Jesuit  college,  government  house, 
and  several  large  warehouses.  The  harbor  is  shallow, 
has  two  quays,  and  is  protected  by  a  fort  and  several 
batteries.     Population  about  6,000. 

French  vessels  from  Cayenne  in  French  Guiana  are 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  equal 
terms,  as  to  dutj'  and  tonnage,  with  vessels  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  when  direct  from  Guiana,  eitlier 
in  ballast  or  with  articles  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  that  country-. 
GuiAXA,  FRO.M  October  1,  1882,  to  July  1,  1856. 
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Years  ending 

Exports. 

,         .             Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
Imports.                         „nj  fi^ecXe. 

Tonnage  Cleared. 

Domestic.      ;        Foreign. 

Total. 

Total.         1        Eifot. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept  30,  183:3 

18:34 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1S88 

1839 

1840 

Total .... 

Sept  30.  1841 

1842 

9mos.      184:3 

June  30,  1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1S50 

Total.... 

Juno  80,  1851 

1852 

1853 

18.54 

'                   1855 

^                  1856 

$4,693 

2,488 

8,483 

1,643 
.... 

$100 

$4,693 
2,4SS 

8,483 

V.643 
100 

$5^362 

$9.38 

'3,121 
2,500 
1,906 
2,305 
1.925 

$12,307 

$45,958 
44,(163 
4.5,874 
56,006 
57.0.52 
39,270 
58,287 
48,737 
46,161 
43,405 

$100 

$.■540 
1,030 

1,033 
444 
2,131 
1,990 
1,684 

1,382 

$12,407 

$46,298 
45.093 
45,:374 
57,039 
57,496 
41,401 
60,277 
60,421 
46,161 
44,787 

$5,302 

$55,416 
50,172 
44.411 
28,2:33 
59,306 
71,296 
47,775 
63,988 
28,417 
12,551 



:::: 

$938 

$23,692 
18,797 
8,700 
2,167 
5,600 
8,000 
7,400 
29,741 
3,T20 

11,757 

1,657 
1,512 
737 
2,822 
1,547 
1^90 
1,808 
1,717 
1.401 
1,334 

"259 
"'39 

98 

$484,313 

$45,693 
64,747 
64,385 

100,148 
78,062 
148,093 

$10,034 

$61.'> 
1,278 
1,104 
085 
1,966 

$494,-347 

$46,844 
66,025 
65,489 

100,883 
80,618 

148,093 

$452,565 

8!2',422 
17,717 
29,618 
8,546 
27,147 

$102,817 

$11,000 
T,435 
7,100 

2.500 
16,191 

15,485 

1,788 
1,275 
2,234 
2,715 
2,101 

396 
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A  decree  of  the  French  government,  issued  in  1822, 
and  continued  by  a  decree  of  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  dated  the  23d  of  December,  1833,  gives  an  ad- 
vantage to  French  goods  shipped  directly  from  French 
ports  in  French  vessels,  and  to  French  goods  and 
products  of  French  colonies  brought  in  French  vessels, 
over  the  foreign  trade,  in  the  rate  of  duties  they  im- 
pose. The  products  of  the  colony  carried  to  France, 
in  French  vessels,  have  also  an  advantage  over  pro- 
ducts carried  to  other  countries  in  foreign  vessels. 
The  onlj'  duties  paid  l)y  French  or  foreign  vessels  re- 
maining in  port  over  72  hours,  without  putting  out  or 
taking  in  any  cargo,  are  pilotage  and  fees  to  the 
custom-house  guards. 

Cayenne  is  the  most  easterlj-  of  the  three  colonies. 
It  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  River  Maroni  to 
the  Ozapoh,  the  boundarj'  of  Brazil.  It  lies  between 
2°  and  G'^  N.  lat.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
250  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  100  to  190 
miles,  comprising  an  area  of  27,5(50  square  miles,  and 
containing  a  population  of  5,056  whites,  and  1*5,592 
blacks.  The  coast  is  an  alluvial  tract  of  great  fer- 
tility, and  the  uplands  are  also  ver}-  fertile.  There 
are  upward  of  twenty  rivers  of  toleraVile  size,  which 
are  navigable,  from  80  to  GO  miles,  for  small  craft. 
About  one  eighth  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied ;  the 
remainder  is  left  to  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  The 
articles  cultivated  are  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  cloves,  annatto,  pepper,  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
corn,  etc.  There  are  about  40  large  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  about  50  sugar- 
mills,  most  of  which  are  worked  bj-  steam.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  from  France,  being  about  2,675,000 
francs  in  value.  The  imports  from  other  countries 
amount  to  about  550,000  francs.  The  exports  are  of 
the  value  of  3,128,000  francs,  and  are  nearly  all  ship- 
ped to  France.  About  40  French  vessels,  of  the  ag- 
gregate burden  of  7000  tons,  usually  enter,  and  about 
the  same  number  clear  from  Guiana  every  year.  Some 
20  or  30  foreign  vessels  enter  and  depart  each  year. 
These  statistics  are  not  exact,  but  probably  approxi- 
mate nearly  enough  for  practical  legislation  in  refer- 
ence to  them. 

Guild  (from  the  Saxon  guildan,  to  pay),  signifies  a 
fraternity  or  company,  because  every  one  was  gildare, 
that  is,  had  to  pay  something  toward  the  charge  and 
support  of  the  company.  As  to  the  origin  of  guilds 
or  companies  in  Britain,  it  was  a  law  among  the 
Saxons  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
should  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  com- 
mitted. This  led  to  the  formation,  among  neighbors, 
of  associations,  each  consisting  of  ten  families,  which 
became  bound  for  one  another,  either  to  produce  him 
■who  committed  an  offense,  or  to  make  satisfactipn  to 
the  injured  party  ;  and  that  they  might  the  better  do 
this,  they  raised  a  sum  of  money  among  themselves, 
which  they  put  into  a  common  stock,  and  when  one 
of  their  pledges  had  committed  an  offense,  and  fled, 
then  the  other  nine  made  satisfaction  out  of  this  stock, 
by  payment  of  money,  according  to  the  offense.  Be- 
cause this  association  consisted  of  ten  families,  it  was 
called  a  decenary ;  and  hence  arose  other  kinds  of  fra- 
ternities. But  as  to  the  precise  time  when  these  guilds 
had  their  origin  in  England  there  is  nothing  certain  to 
be  found ;  since  they  were  in  use  long  before  any  for- 
mal license  was  granted  to  them  for  such  meetings. 
It  seems  to  have  been  alK>ut  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  according  to  Anderson  {Hi.<(onj  of  Commerce, 
vol.  i.,  p.  70),  that  merchant-guilds,  or  fraternities, 
■which  were  afterward  styled  corporations,  came  first 
into  general  use  in  many  parts  of  Kurope.  Madox 
(Firma  Biirf/l,  chap,  i.,  sect.  0")  thinks  they  were  hardly 
known  to  our  Saxon  progenitors,  and  that  they  might 
probably  have  been  brought  into  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, although  they  do  not  seem  to  have  lieen  very 
numerous  in  those  d.ays.  The  French  and  Normans 
might  perhaps  have  borrowed  them  from  the  free  cities 
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of  Italy,  where  trade  and  manufactureB  flonriehed  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  and  where  such  communities 
appear  to  have  been  first  in  use.  These  guilds  are 
now  companies  or  associations  having  laws  and  orders 
made  by  themselves,  in  virtue  of  authority  from  the 
prince  to  that  effect.     See  Gii.u. 

Guild  in  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  is  still  used 
for  a  company  of  merchants,  who  are  freemen  of  the 
burgh,  livery  royal  burgh  has  a  dean  of  guild,  who 
is  the  next  magistrate  below  the  provost. 

Guild,  Gild,  or  GeUJ,  is  also  used  l»y  ancient  writers 
to  signif}'  a  compensation  or  mulct  for  an  offense. 

Guinea,  a  gold  coin  formerly  struck  and  current 
in  Britain,  and  so  denominated  because  the  gold  of 
which  the  first  specimens  were  struck  (temp.  Car.  II.) 
was  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea;  and  for  a  like 
reason  it  originally  bore  the  impression  of  an  elephant. 
The  value  of  the  guinea  varied  greatly  at  different 
periods,  but  latterly  it  was  worth  21  shillings.  Its 
weight  was  5  dwts.  9-4125  grs.  On  the  introduction 
of  the  sovereign — first  coined  in  1817 — the  old  guinea 
coinage  was  gradually  superseded. 

Guinea,  the  name  assigned  to  a  large  tract  of 
countn.'  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  commencing  at 
Cape  Verga,  in  about  10^  N.  lat.,  and  terminating 
with  the  Cameroon  Mountains  in  the  Gulf  of  Biafra. 
These  are  the  limits  more  commonly  given  to  what  Ls 
called  Guinea ;  by  some  they  are  greatly  extended,  so 
as  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments south  of  the  equator,  under  the  name  of  South- 
em  Guinea,  while  the  coast  north  of  the  equator  is 
called  Northern  Guinea. 

The  term  Guinea  is  not  of  African  origin,  or  at  least 
not  among  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  There  is,  ac- 
cording to  Barbot,  a  district  of  countn.-  north  of  the 
Senegal  known  by  the  name  of  Genahoa,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  the  first  blacks  that  the  Portu- 
guese encountered  in  their  explorations  along  the 
coast  in  the  15th  centurj- ;  and  they  applied  this  name 
indiscriminately  afterward  to  all  the  black  nations 
which  they  found  further  south.  In  the  two  succeed- 
ing centuries  it  was  applied  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
to  that  portion  of  the  coast  which  is  now  better  known 
as  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts  ;  owing  to  the  fact,  per- 
haps, that  this  region  for  a  time  offered  a  larger  num- 
ber of  slaves  for  the  foreign  market  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  The  natives  here  acknowledge 
this  term  as  applied  to  themselves,  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Portu- 
guese. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  countri',  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  large  extent  we  have  under  consider- 
ation, is  verj-  variable,  but  is  characterized  every- 
where by  excessive  richness  of  natural  scenery*.  In 
the  region  of  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Jlount,  and  Cape 
Mesurado,  the  eye  rests  on  bold  headlands  and  high 
promontories  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  verd- 
ure. In  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Palmas  there  are  ex- 
tended plains,  slightly  undulating,  and  covered  with 
almost  ever}-  variety  of  the  palm  and  palmetto.  On 
the  coast  of  Drewiss  the  countpi-  rises  into  table-lands 
of  vast  extent,  and  apparently  of  great  fertility. 
The  Gold  Coast  presents  everj"  variety  of  hill  and 
dale ;  and  as  we  approach  the  equatorial  region  we 
are  saluted  by  mountain  scenerj-  of  unrivaled  beauty 
and  surpjvssing  magnificence. 

The  inhal.it4UUs  consist  chiefly  of  the  following 
tribes  : — The  Vais,  the  Manou  or  Kru.  the  Kov.akeras 
or  Avekroom,  the  Inta,  the  Dahomey.  Ashanti,  and 
i  the  Benin.  There  are  no  large  or  extended  political 
organizations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  and  neither  of 
these  has  a  larger  population  or  greater  extent  of  ter- 
ritor>-  than  the  smaller  kingtloms  of  Europe.  For  the 
most  jiart,  the  people  live  together  in  independent 
communities,  of  not  more  than  8  or  10  villages,  and 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  from  2000  to  25,000 
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or  30,000.  In  these  different  communities  they  have 
no  written  forms  of  law,  but  are  governed  for  the 
most  part  by  certain  traditional  usages  that  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Nomi- 
nally, monarchy  is  the  only  form  of  government 
acknowledged  among  them  ;  but,  when  closely  scruti- 
nized, their  systems  show  much  more  of  the  popular 
and  patriarchal  than  of  the  monarchical  element. 
They  are  essentially  a  pagan  people  ;  but  in  their  re- 
ligious notions  and  idolatrous  worship  they  differ  verj'' 
much  from  each  other.  There  are  many  decided 
traces  of  the  Jewish  origin.  Among  these  may  be 
specified  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Kru  or  Manou  family,  is,  we  believe, 
universal ;  the  division  of  the  tribes  into  families,  and 
in  some  cases  into  the  number  of  12 ;  blood}'  sacrifices, 
with  the  sprinkling  of  blood  upon  their  altars  and 
door-posts  ;  the  observance  of  new  moons ;  a  formal 
and  specified  time  for  mourning  for  the  dead,  during 
which  period  they  shave  their  head  and  wear  tattered 
clothes ;  demoniacal  possessions,  purifications,  and 
various  other  usages  of  probable  Jewish  origin. 

Eespecting  the  natural  products  and  trading  capa- 
bilities of  the  country,  the  articles  exported  consist 
chiefly  of  ginger,  gum,  mendobi  (Guinea  grains,  a 
species  of  seed),  palm-oil,  some  ivorj',  a  wood  used  for 
dyeing,  called  camwood,  and  which  is  worth  in  En- 
gland about  £15  sterling  a  ton.  Vessels  visiting  that 
coast  take  on  board — at  Sierra  Leone,  or  on  the  coast 
of  Malagueta,  between  Cape  Mesurado  and  Cape  Pal- 
mas — some  black  sailors,  called  krunien,  who  are  of 
great  use  in  doing  the  heavy  work  on  board,  and  for 
boat  service ;  thus  saving  the  European  seamen  from 
exposing  themselves  too  much  to  the  sun's  rays,  etc. 
The  services  of  tliese  krumen  are  recompensed  with 
two  or  three  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  per  month  each. 
Their  chief  food  is  rice,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  on  the  coast  of  Malagueta  ;  the  price 
of  a  "kru"  (a  measure  of  capacity  weighing  about 
30  lbs.),  being  a  fathom  and  a  half  of  cotton  cloth,  or 
any  other  article  of  proportionate  value. 

On  the  coast  of  Malagueta  (Grain  Coast),  the  arti- 
cles received  principally  in  barter  are  rice  and  millet ; 
also  ivorj',  palm-oil,  and  camwood,  especiallj'  at  Mon- 
rovia, the  capital  of  Liberia.  At  Sierra  Leone,  the 
pepper-tree  (called  malagueta),  is  cultivated  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  its  fruit — Guinea  pepper — after 
being  dried,  is  purchased  in  large  quantities  by  the 
Americans,  and  imported  into  the  United  States. 

English  muskets,  gunpowder,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are 
the  principal  articles  of  traffic  on  the  whole  of  the 
coast  as  far  as  Onim  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bight  of 
Benin. 

At  Jaque  Lahoo  and  Jaque  Jaque,  two  considerable 
towns,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  bight  formed 
bj'  Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Three  Points,  commences 
the  trade  in  gold-dust ;  here  also  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  palm-oil  and  some  ivory  are  found.  After 
passing  these  towns,  the  European  settlements  com- 
mence. The  first  are  Great  Bassam  and  Assine,  be- 
longing to  France,  and  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  of  the  same  names.  Five  leagues  to  the  west 
of  Cape  Three  Points,  is  the  small  Dutch  fort  of 
Axem  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  cape  is  the 
English  port  of  Dick's  Cove.  From  Cape  Lahoo  to 
Acora,  and  to  all  the  European  settlements  on  the 
coast,  the  monetarj'  standard  is  the  "  ake"  (ackie)  of 
gold-dust,  which  weighs  half  a  dram  English,  and  is 
worth  nearl}-  5s.  The  kru  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
almost  double  that  assigned  to  it  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
gueta— averaging  £50,  more  or  less. 

Between  Dick's  Cove  and  the  castle  of  St.  George 
of  the  Mine  (S.  Jorge  da  Mina),  are  situated  the  small 
forts  of  Serunde,  Sanca,  and  Commendo  ;  after  which 
we  come  to  the  first  large  European  settlement,  viz., 
the  castle  of  St.  George  of  the  Mine,  belonging  to 
Holland.     The  castle  is  a  Portuguese  structure,  and 


was  formerlj'  the  most  important  of  the  Portuguese 
coloni«s  on  this  coast.  Next  to  it  is  Cape  Coast  Cas- 
tle, belonging  to  England,  and  situated  in  sight  of  the 
former.  The  next  place  is  Annamaboo,  a  small  En- 
glish fort,  formerly  abandoned,  but  where  for  some 
years  past  trade  has  been  again  in  some  degree  devel- 
oped. To  this  fort  succeed  others  in  ruins,  as  Wine- 
bah  and  Assam.  Millet  is  found  in  abundance  at  these 
places,  as  well  as  palm-oil  and  gold-dust.  Proceed- 
ing along  the  coast,  we  come  to  the  great  English  set- 
tlement of  Acora,  where  there  are  at  present  two 
fortresses.  The  first,  that  of  St.  James,  was  built  by 
them  many  years  since ;  the  second,  that  of  Chris- 
tianburg,  was  purchased  from  Denmark,  together  with 
all  its  possessions  on  that  coast,  in  the  j-ear  1850. 
Then  follow  the  small  settlements  of  Ningo  ;  after 
passing  which.  Cape  St.  Paul,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Rio  da  Volta  ("  Return  River"),  is  doubled. 

From  Cape  St.  Paul  to  Onim  or  Lagos,  man}'  negro 
towns  or  villages  are  met  with  stationed  along  the 
coast.  These  communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  lake  situated  at  no  great  distance  inland  from 
the  beach  ;  and  then  the  ford  converges  to  the  prin- 
cipal points,  which  are  Quita,  Popo-pequeno,  Ajuda, 
Porto  Novo,  and  Onim.  The  trade  which  formerly 
flourished  at  all  these  places  was  that  in  slaves  ;  but 
for  some  years  past  that  in  palm-oil,  or  den-den,  has 
greatly  developed  itself,  the  quantity  produced  amount- 
ing annually  to  more  than  7000  tons,  which  are  ship- 
ped to  England,  America,  and  France.  On  this  section 
of  the  coast  there  are  no  European  establishments, 
properly  so  called;  but  at  Ajuda,  Porto  Novo,  and 
Onim,  there  are  factories  ;  and  Europeans  are  also 
resident  in  the  country,  and  traffic  with  vessels,  as 
they  do  at  those  establishments.  The  trade  of  the 
Benin,  Brass,  Bonn}',  Calabar,  and  Cameroon  Rivers, 
is  all  in  palm-oil,  and  carried  on  exclusively  by  the 
English. 

Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Gulf  of  Guinea  forms  a 
caldron  and  a  furnace,  and  spreads  out  over  the  South 
Atlantic  an  air-chamber  for  heating  up  in  winter  and 
keeping  warm  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  South 
America.  Every  traveler  has  remarked  upon  the 
mild  climate  of  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 
"  Temperature  in  high  southern  latitudes,"  says  a  very 
close  observer,  who  is  co-operating  with  me  in  collect- 
ing materials,  "  differs  greatly  from  the  temperature 
in  northern.  In  southern  latitudes  there  seem  to  be 
no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  at  the  north.  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  latitude  41°  north, 
longitude  71°  west,  and  Rio  Negro,  latitude  41°  south, 
and  longitude  C3°  west,  as  a  comparison  :  in  the  for- 
mer, cattle  have  to  be  stabled  and  fed  during  the  win- 
ter, not  being  able  to  get  a  living  in  the  fields  on 
account  of  snow  and  ice.  In  the  latter,  the  cattle 
feed  in  the  fields  all  winter,  there  being  plenty  of  veg- 
etation and  no  use  of  hay.  On  the  Falkland  Islands 
(latitude  51-52°  south),  thousands  of  bullocks,  sheep, 
and  horses  are  ruianing  wild  over  the  countr}',  gather- 
ing a  living  all  through  the  winter."  The  water  in 
the  equatorial  caldron  of  Guinea  can  not  escape  north 
— the  shore-line  will  not  permit  it.  It  must,  there- 
fore, overflow  to  the  south,  as  that  of  St.  Roque  does 
to  the  north,  carr}'ing  to  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  beyond  50°  south,  the  winter  climate  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  our  side  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  or  of  the  "  Emerald  Island"  on  the  other. — 
JIauuy's  rfn/s.  Genrj. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  large  indentation  on  the  east 
coast  of  North  America,  washing  tlie  shores  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  measuring  al)ont  1000  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  800  miles  from  north  to  south  ; 
estimated  area,  800,000  square  miles.  It  is  partly 
formed  by  the  projection  toward  eacli  other  of  tlie  pen- 
insulas of  Florida  and  Yucatan,  nearly  in  a  line  between 
which  lies  the  island  of  Cuba,  leaving  a  communica- 
tion on  its  north  with  the  Atlantic,  through  tlie  Flor- 
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ida  Channel  and  on  its  south  with  the  Caril.bean  Sea, 
through  the  Channel  of  Yucatan.  The  Gulf  is  free 
from  banks,  and  contains  only  a  few  small  rockj-  is- 
lands on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  with  the  Florida  Keef 
near  its  eastern  extremity.  The  shores  are  low,  and 
generally  lined  with  flat  sandy  islands,  not  far  from 
the  land,  and  numerous  lagoons.  There  are  few  har- 
bors ;  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  are  obstructed 
by  bars  at  their  mouth,  which  render  them  all,  except 
the  Mississippi,  nearly  inaccessible  for  vessels  of  large 
draught.  A  current  of  water  entering  the  Gulf  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  is  soon  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  one  running  east  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  the 
other  west,  in  a  curved  line  through  the  middle  of  the 
Gulf,  round  toward  the  Florida  Channel,  where  it 
meets  the  otlier  current,  and  the  two  united  form  the 
Gulf  Stream  (see  Atlantic).  The  temperature  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  86°  in  summer,  and  6°  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  parallel.  At  high 
tide,  the  Pacific  rises  several  feet  aliove  the  level  of 
the  Gulf,  and  at  low  water  it  falls  as  far  below  it. 

The  depth  of  the  marine  basin  which  holds  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf  of  Jlexieo  is,  in  the  deepest  part,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  officers  of  the  United 
States'  ship  Albany  ran  a  line  of  deep  sea-soundings 
from  west  to  east  across  the  Gulf ;  the  greatest  depth 
they  reported  was  about  GOOO  feet.  Subsequent  ex- 
periments, however,  induce  the  belief  that  the  depth  is 
not  quite  so  great.  AVe  should  therefore  have,  bj- 
stopping  up  the  channels  between  the  Gulf  and  the 
Atlantic,  not  a  sea-level  in  the  Gulf,  but  we  should 
have  a  mean  level  between  evaporation  and  precipita- 
tion. If  the  former  were  in  access,  the  level  of  the 
Gulf  waters  would  sink  down  until  the  surface  exposed 
to  the  air  would  be  just  sufficient  to  return  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  vapor,  the  amoimt  of  water  discharged  by 
the  rivers — the  Mississippi  and  others — into  the  Gulf. 
As  the  waters  were  lowered,  the  extent  of  evaporating 
surface  would  grow  less  and  less,  until  Nature  should 
establish  the  proper  ratio  between  the  ability'  of  the 
air  to  take  up  and  the  capacity  of  the  clouds  to  let 
down.  Thus  we  might  have  a  sea  whose  level  would 
be  much  further  below  the  water-level  of  the  ocean 
than  is  the  Dead  Sea. — ^Iaury's  Ph'/f.  Geog. 

Gulf  Stream.  There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In 
the  severest  droughts  it  never  fails,  and  in  the  might- 
iest floods  it  never  overflows.  Its  banks  and  its  bot- 
tom are  of  cold  water,  while  its  current  is  of  warm. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  its  foitntain,  and  its  mouth  is  in 
the  Arctic  Seas.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  There  is  in 
the  world  no  such  majestic  flow  of  waters.  Its  current 
is  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon. 

Its  waters,  as  far  out  from  the  Gulf  as  the  Carplina 
coasts,  are  of  an  indigo-blue.  They  arc  so  distinctly 
marked  that  their  line  of  junction  with  the  common 
sea-water  may  be  traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one  half 
of  the  vessel  may  be  perceived  floating  in  Gulf  Stream 
water,  while  the  other  half  is  in  the  common  water  of 
the  sea  ;  so  sharp  is  the  line,  and  such  the  want  of  af- 
finity between  those  waters,  and  the  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  mingle  with  the  common 
water  of  the  sea. — ^Iauuy's  rhi^.  Geography. 

Various  causes  of  the  Gulf  Stream  have  lieen  as- 
signed. At  one  period,  the  Jlississippi  River ;  but 
this  hypothesis  was  soon  exploded,  for  it  is  estimated 
that  it  would  take  1000  such  rivers,  as  the  velocities 
of  the  river  and  Gulf  Stream  are  about  equal.  The  most 
plausible  hypothesis  yet  advanced,  and  the  one  which 
seems  to  bo  entertained  now  as  true,  is,  that  the  mo- 
tive power  is  due  to  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  equatorial  and  northern  parts  of  the  ocean. 
This  difference  would  give  a  cause  commensurate  with 
such  an  effect  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  is  the  only  one 
yet  advanced  where  the  cause  and  cflFoct  approach 
equality.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  is  but 
one  of  the  many  forces  brought  to  bear.  The  forces 
varying  from  the   potent  one  mentioned,  to   others 


"light  as  the  zephyr."  And,  in  many  cases,  forces 
produced  by  the  Gulf  Stream  react  upon  it ;  as,  from 
the  difl'erence  of  temi>erature  of  the  north  and  south. 
nirkd  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in  some  ca.ses,  are  produced 
the  trade  winds,  so  these  trade  winds  have  no  slight 
eff'ect  upon  the  Gulf  Stream. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stream, 
we  can  take  a  cross  section  at  Cape  Hatteras;  approx- 
imately, it  may  be  given  as  75  miles  wide  and  7W  feet 
in  depth,  with  a  velocity  of  tliree  knots  an  hour.  The 
stream  becomes  smaller  in  its  progress  north,  yielding 
portions  of  its  heat  on  its  way,  and  so  allowing  por- 
tions of  the  stream  to  assimilate  with  the  rest  of  the 
ocean. 

As  the  Gulf  Stream  Ls  but  a  current  of  water  of  high 
temperature  from  the  south  to  the  north,  it  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  its  course  would  be  from  south  to 
north.  This  would  be  the  case  were  it  not  for  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  to  the  east,  for  a  current  starting 
from  the  equator,  having  a  velocity  of  ICKJO  miles  an 
hour  eastward  in  common  with  the  earth,  when  its 
current  reaches  latitude  C0°,  where  the  velocity  of  the 
earth  is  onh"  250  miles  an  hour,  it  will  be  so  many  de- 
grees of  longitude  east  as  the  diff"erence  of  velocities 
would  force  it,  minus  the  retardations.  This  would  be 
sufficient  to  explain  why  the  course  should  be  north- 
east, independent  of  the  eff'ect  of  the  contour  of  the 
continent. 

The  course  and  dimensions  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
may  be  readily  seen  from  the  accompanying  chart  of 
Maur}''s.     (See  Plate  II.) 

The  amount  of  water  forming  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
going  north,  must  be  returned  into  the  fountain-head, 
the  seas  near  the  equator — and  so  we  have  streams  or 
oceanic  currents  going  south  equally  as  important  in 
their  efl!ect,  and  giving  as  interesting  phenomena,  but 
not  as  readily  observed,  because  they  are  vnder-cnr- 
rents,  and  not  as  appreciated  because  they  most  affect 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  water  from  the  north 
flows  to  the  south  in  manj-  comparatively  small  under- 
currents, and  rises  to  the  surface  at  various  points, 
taking  for  their  general  course  the  African  shore,  and 
making  a  circle  imiting  with  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  north-east  the  returning  currents 
are  south-west. 

One  large  returning  current  crosses  the  Gulf  Stream 
near  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  bringing  icebergs 
which  melt  in  contact  with  the  warm  stream.  The 
deposits  have  formed,  and  are  forming,  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  like  the  distance 
of  the  fixed  stars,  can  be  conjectured,  but  we  fall  as 
much  short  in  one  conjecture  as  in  the  other. 

Our  complaints  of  a  variable  climate  would  not  be 
without  foundation  were  it  not  for  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  streams  of  water  from  the  tropics,  giving  ns 
warmth  and  moisture ;  making  the  climate  of  New 
York  in  winter  equal  to  a  place  in  a  latitude  10^  south, 
and  in  summer  giving  the  health  of  a  place  as  many 
degrees  north.     Maurj-   says : 

"  No  part  of  the  world  affords  a  more  difficult  or 
dangerous  navigation  than  the  approaches  of  our  north- 
em  coasts  in  winter.  Before  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  was  known,  a  voyage  at  this  seivson  from  Eu- 
rope to  New  England,  New  York,  and  even  to  the 
capes  of  the  Dehiware,  or  Chesapeake,  was  many 
times  more  trj-ing,  difficult,  and  dangerous  than  it  is 
now.  In  making  this  part  of  the  coast,  vessels  are 
frequently  met  by  snow-storms  and  g:»les  which  mock 
the  seaman's  strength,  and  set  at  naught  his  skill.  In 
a  little  while  his  bark  becomes  a  mass  of  ice,  with  her 
crew  frosted  and  helpless  ;  she  remains  ol>edicnt  to  her 
helm,  and  is  kept  away  for  the  Gulf  Stream,  .\fter  a 
few  hours'  run,  she  reaches  the  edge,  and  almost  at 
the  next  lK)und  passes  from  the  midst  of  winter  into 
summer  heat.     Now  the  ice  disappears  fhjm  her:  the 
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sailor  bathes  his  stiffened  limbs  in  tepid  waters  ;  feeling 
himself  invigorated  and  refreshed  with  the  genial 
warmth  about  him,  he  realizes  out  there  at  sea  the 
fable  of  Antffius  and  his  mother  Earth.  He  rises  up 
and  attempts  to  make  his  port  again."  And  though 
he  ma}-  fail  again,  he  always  has  the  same  resource. 
Nor  is  this  all;  it  affords  an  excellent  water  "land- 
mark," an  outside  shore  of  the  countrj',  against  which 
no  ship  is  lost;  but  giving  definite  longitude  to  the 
storm-tossed  mariner,  and  warning  him  that  land  is 
near,  saves  him  often.  Commerce  itself,  defining  it 
as  the  interchange  of  commodities,  is  but  an  imitation 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  Gulf  Stream,  taking  the 
heat  of  the  tropics  to  the  shivering  northmen,  and  the 
icebergs  of  the  north  to  the  feverish  native  of  the  torrid 
zone — giving  heat  to  some,  food  to  others,  and  in  some 
way  affecting  all. 

Gums,  Resins,  Gum-resins.  In  commerce, 
the  term  gum  is  not  only  applied  to  gums  properly  so 
called,  but  also  to  resins,  and  gum-resins.  But  though 
these  substances  have  many  properties  in  common, 
they  are  j-et  sufficiently  distinct. 

I.  Gum  is  a  thick,  transparent  fluid,  that  issues  spon- 
taneously from  certain  species  of  plants,  particularly 
such  as  produce  stone-fruit,  as  plum  and  cherry-trees. 
It  is  very  adhesive,  and  gradually  hardens  bj^  expos- 
ure to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  small 
pieces,  like  tears,  moderateh^  hard  and  somewhat  brittle 
while  cold  ;  so  that  it  can  be  reduced  by  pounding  to 
a  fine  powder.  When  pure,  it  is  colorless  ;  but  it  has 
commonly  a  j^ellowish  tinge  ;  it  is  not  destitute  of 
lustre ;  it  has  no  smell ;  its  taste  is  insipid  ;  its  specific 
gravitj"^  varies  from  1-3161  to  1-4317 ;  it  readily  dis- 
solves in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Gum  is 
extensively  used  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  calico- 
printing,  to  give  consistence  to  the  colors,  and  to  hin- 
der them  from  spreading.  It  is  also  used  in  painting, 
in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  in  medicine,  etc. 

The  only  important  gums  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  are  gum  Arabic  and  gum  Senegal ;  but  lac  is 
popularly,  though  improperlj-,  ranked  among  the 
gums. 

1.  Gum  Arabic  (Fr.  Gomme  Arabique ;  It.  Gomma 
Arabica ;  Ger.  Arabiscke  gummi;  Arab.  Tolli),  the 
produce  of  the  Acacia  vera,  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  The  gum  exudes  naturally 
from  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  hardens  by  expos- 
ure to  the  air.  "  The  more  sicklj-  the  tree  appears, 
the  more  gum  it  j-ields  ;  and  the  hotter  the  weather 
the  more  prolific  it  is.  A  wet  winter  and  a  cool  or 
mild  summer  are  unfavorable  to  gum." — tJackson's 
Morocco,  p.  84.  It  is  in  irregularly-shaped  pieces, 
hard,  brittle,  and  semi-transparent.  When  pure  it  is 
almost  colorless,  or  of  a  pale,  yellowish  hue  ;  being 
insipid,  inodorous,  and  dissolving  conipleteh^  in  the 
month.  Specific  gravity  1-31  to  1-43.  It  is  often 
mixed  with  gum  Senegal.  East  India  gum  Arabic  is, 
though  a  useful,  a  spurious  article,  not  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  acacia  vera,  but  of  other  species  of  plants. 
The  best  gum  is  either  imported  direct  from  Alexan- 
dria, Smyrna,  Tripoli,  Mogadore,  Taugiers,  etc.,  or  at 
second-hand  from  them  through  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
other  Italian  ports.  The  price  depends  principally  on 
its  whiteness  and  solubility,  increasing  and  diminish- 
ing from  £1  15s.  to  £8  or  £9  per  cwt.,  according  as  the 
article  has  more  or  less  of  these  qualities. — Thomson's 
Dispensatory  and  Private  Information. 

The  Efjijptian  Gum  Arabic  tree  {Acacia  vera)  which 
affords  the  finest  gum  Arabic  of  commerce,  is  a  native 
of  the  sand}-  deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  Asia  ;  it  also  grows  abundantly  in  Barbary 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  particularly  in  the  Atlas 
Mountains.  In  Morocco,  or  Barbary,  where  the  tree 
is  called  yl?^e/e/i,  it  rises  to  a  height  of  several  feet, 
having  a  crooked  stem,  covered  with  a  smooth,  gray 
bark,  while  that  of  the  l^ranches  is  of  a  }-ellowish- 
green,  or  purplish  tinge.     At  the  base  of  the  leaves, 


there  are  two  opposite  awl-shaped  spines,  growing 
nearly  erect,  and  having  a  slight,  glandular  swelling 
below.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  takes  a  good  polish. 
Its  seeds,  which  grow  in  a  hard  coriaceous  pod,  resem- 
ble those  of  the  lupine,  yield  a  reddish  dye,  and  are 
used  by  tanaers  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

The  gum  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree,  in  a  soft  or  nearly  fluid 
state,  and  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  more  sickly  the  tree,  the  more 
gum  it  yields  ;  and  the  hotter  the  weather,  the  more 
prolific  it  is.  A  wet  winter  and  a  cool  or  mild  summer 
are  unfavorable  to  the  crop.  It  begins  to  flow  in  De- 
cember, immediately  after  the  rainy  season,  near  the 
time  of  the  flowering  of  the  tree.  Aftervvard,  as  the 
weather  becomes  hotter,  incisions  are  made  through 
the  bark,  to  assist  the  exudation  of  the  juice.  The 
gum,  when  new,  emits  a  faint  smell,  and  when  stowed 
in  the  warehouse,  it  may  be  heard  to  crack  spontane- 
ously for  several  weeks  ;  and  this  cracking  is  the  surest 
criterion  of  new  gum,  as  it  never  does  so  when  old. 
Several  kinds  of  gum,  yielded  by  different  trees,  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with,  but  that  which  is  com- 
monly substituted  for  it  is  brouglit  from  the  Island  of 
Senegal,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  called  "  Gum 
Senegal." 

The  Mastic  tree  (Pistacia  lentiscus'),  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  the  west  of 
Asia,  and  probably  could  be  cultivated  with  success  in 
California,  and  perhaps  in  some  parts  of  the  South. 
This  tree,  which  seldom  exceeds  12  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  10  inches  in  diameter,  is  covered  with  a 
smooth,  brownish  bark,  and  produces  the  resin  known 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  "  mastic."  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  various  parts  of  continental  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy  and  Portugal. 

2.  Gum  British. — An  excellent  artificial  gum  is  now 
largely  made  for  the  use  of  calico-printers  and  others, 
and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  British  Gum,  or  dextrine. 
It  is  made  by  roasting  starch,  and  the  manufacture  is 
very  skillfull}-  conducted ;  starch  has  hence  risen  in 
manufacturing  importance,  Avhile  gum  Arabic  (a  much 
more  expensive  article)  has  been  to  some  extent  super- 
seded. Not  only  has  starch  become  thus  applied  to 
new  purposes,  but  the  starch  itself  is  obtained  from  a 
greater  variety  of  sources  than  heretofore.  The  old 
customary  mode  has  been  to  obtain  starch  from  wheat 
or  other  grain,  by  a  process  of  fermentation,  which  is 
not  applicable  to  rice  ;  but  excellent  stai'ch  is  now  ob- 
tained from  rice  and  from  sago,  by  improved  chemical 
methods,  and  the  starch  is  bleached  to  a  degree  of 
great  purity. 

3.  Gttin  Senegal,  principally  brought  from  the  island 
of  that  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  obtained  from 
various  trees,  but  chiefly  from  two,  one  called  Vereck, 
which  yields  a  white  gum  ;  the  other  called  Nebuel, 
which  yields  a  red  gum  ;  varieties  of  the  acacia  gum- 
mifera.  Gum  Arabic  is  very  often  mixed  with  gum 
Senegal.  The  latter  is  nearly  as  pure  as  the  former, 
but  it  is  usually  in  larger  masses,  of  a  darker  color, 
and  more  clammy  and  tenacious.  It  is  the  sort  of 
gum  principally  employed  by  calico-printers. — Thom- 
son's Chemisfri/,  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  Ainslie's 
Materia  Indica,  etc.  The  trade  in  gum  Senegal  is 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

II.  Resins,  for  the  most  part,  exude  spontaneously 
from  trees,  though  they  are  often  obtained  by  artifi- 
cial wounds,  and  are  not  uncommonly,  at  first,  com- 
bined with  volatile  oil,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  distillation.  Tlicy  are  solid  substances,  naturally 
brittle  ;  have  a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  a 
color  most  commonly  inclining  to  yellow.  Their  taste 
is  more  or  less  acrid,  and  not  unlike  that  of  volatile 
oils ;  liut  they  have  no  smell,  unless  they  happen  to 
contain  some  foreign  body.  They  are  all  heavier  than 
water,  their  specific  gravity  varying  from  1-0182 
1.1862.     They  differ  from  gums  in  being  insoluble  in 
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water,  whether  cold  or  hot ;  while  they  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  as- 
sisted 1)3'  heat.  When  heated,  they  melt ;  and  if  the 
heat  be  increased,  thej'  take  tire,  burning  with  a  strong 
j'ellow  flame,  and  emitting  a  vast  quantity  of  smoke. 
Common  rosin  furnishes  a  verj-  perfect  example  of  a 
resin,  and  it  is  from  this  substance  that  the  whole 
genus  have  derived  their  name.  Kosin  is,  indeed, 
frequently  denominated  resin.  The  principal  resins 
are  Animi,  Elemi,  Copal.,  Lac,  lAihdanum,  Mastic, 
Rosin,  Sandararh,  Taramahar,  etc.  ;  which  see,  under 
their  respective  names. — Thomson's  C/irmistn/. 

III.  Gum-resins,  a  class  of  vegetable  substances 
consisting  of  gum  and  resin.  They  differ  from  resins 
in  this,  that  the}'  never  exude  spontaneously'  from  the 
plant,  being  obtained  either  l)y  bruising  the  parts  con- 
taining them,  and  expressing  the  juice,  which  is  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  emulsion,  generally  white,  but 
sometimes  of  a  different  color,  or  by  making  incisions 
in  the  plant,  from  which  the  juice  flows.  The  juice, 
being  exposed  to  thfi  action  of  the  sun,  is  condensed 
and  inspissated,  till  it  forms  the  gum  resin  of  com- 
merce. Gum-resins  are  usualh-  opaque,  or,  at  least, 
their  transparency  is  inferior  to  that  of  resins.  They 
are  alwaj's  solid,  and  most  commonl}'  brittle,  and 
have,  sometimes,  a  fatt}'  appearance.  Wlien  heated, 
they  do  not  melt  as  resins  do,  neither  are  they  so  com- 
bustible. Heat,  however,  commonly  softens  them, 
and  causes  them  to  swell.  They  bum  with  a  flame. 
They  have  almost  always  a  strong  smell,  which,  in 
several  instances,  is  alliaceous.  Their  taste,  also,  is 
often  acrid,  and  always  much  stronger  than  that  of 
resins.  Tliey  are  usually  heavier  than  resins.  They 
are  partially  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  is  al- 
waj'S  opaque,  and  usually  milky.  Alcohol  partially 
dissolves  them,  the  solution  being  transparent. 

The  most  common  gum-resins  are.  Aloes,  Ammonia, 
Euphorhium,  Galbanum,  Gamboge,  Mi/rrk,  Olibanum, 
Sagapenum,  Scammony,  etc.  ;  which  see,  under  their 
respective  names. — Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture  ; 
Thosison's  Chemistry. 

Gum-tree  {Xyssa  biflora),  or  Twin-flowered  Nyssa 
— known  also  as  the  Tupelo-tree,  yellow  gum-tree, 
sour  gum-tree,  Peperidge-tree,  wild  pear-tree — in  an 
uncultivated  state,  seldom  rises  above  40  or  50  feet, 
with  a  trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  Xyssa 
hiflora  begins  to  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the 
ocean ;  and,  in  progressing  southward,  it  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  easterly  parts  of  New  York, 
New  Jerscj",  and  Pennsylvania.  But  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  it  is  more  sparingly  produced,  and,  as  in  the 
north,  it  always  occurs  in  moist  ground  or  in  watery 
places. 

The  Xyssa  bijhra  holds  a  middle  rank  between  soft 
and  hard-wooded  trees.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  the 
sap-wood  is  of  a  slight  reddish  tint,  and  the  heart-wood 
is  of  a  deep  brown.  Of  trees  exceding  15  or  18  inches 
in  diameter,  frequently  more  than  half  of  the  trunk  is 
hollow.  The  ligneous  fibres  which  compose  the  body 
of  most  other  trees  are  closely  united,  and  usually  as- 
cend In  a  perpendicular  direction.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  trees  of  this  genus  exhibit  a  constant  pecu- 
liarity of  organization — the  fibres  being  united  in 
bundles,  and  are  interwoven  like  a  braided  cord.  This 
property  gives  it  a  decided  superiority  for  certain  uses. 
In  the  parts  of  the  countrj-  where  it  abounds,  it  is 
employed  for  the  naves  of  wheels  destined  for  heavy 
burdens.  It  is  also  employed  for  the  heads  of  the 
shafts  of  wind-mills  ;  and,  sawn  into  boards,  it  is  used 
for  lining  carts.  Wooden  bowls  are  made  of  it.  which 
are  heavier  than  those  made  of  the  tulip-tree  (Lirii>- 
dendroii),  and  are  less  lial)le  to  split.  From  the  irreg- 
ularitj'  of  the  fibre,  the  "gum-tree"  is  not  admitted  as 
evidence  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  esUiblishing 
boundaries  to  lands,  etc.,  from  the  number  of  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  trees  have  been  blazed. 


As  fuel,  this  wood  bums  slowly,  and  diffuses  a  great 
heat. — BitowNK"s  Trees  of  America. 

Gun-cotton.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  lignine,  a  compound  of  carlwn,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen  ;  but  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  nitrogen,  which  exists  in  most  explosive 
bodies,  enters  into  its  composition.  The  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  lignine  had  long  attracted  the  attention 
of  chemists  ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  the  formation 
of  gun-cotton  was  made  by  I'elouze,  who,  in  18.S8, 
writes  in  the  Comptes  Rendtu  of  the  properties  of  a  sub- 
stance named  Xyloidine,  from  ^'//jv,  wo'xl,  discovered 
by  Braconnet  in  18.3.3  :  "  It  is  verj-  combustible,  taking 
fire  at  350^  Fahr.,  burning  with  great  rapidity,  and 
almost  without  residue.  This  property  has  led  me  to 
an  experiment,  which  I  think  susceptible  of  some 
application,  especially  in  artillerj-.  By  plunging 
paper  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-5,  leaving  it  there  the 
requisite  time  for  the  acid  to  permeate  the  paficr, 
which  is  usualh' accomplished  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  %vithdrawing  it,  and  lastly,  washing  it  in  water, 
we  obtain  a  kind  of  parchment  impermeable  to  moist- 
ure, and  extremely  combustible.  "  In  1846,  Schon- 
bein  exhibited  to  the  British  Association  at  South- 
ampton specimens  of  cotton,  which  appeared  to  be  as 
explosive  as  gunpowder ;  l)ut  it  was  not  till  April, 
1847,  on  the  enrolment  of  the  patent,  that  the  method 
of  preparing  this  cotton  was  known,  although,  in  the 
interval.  Otto  of  Branswick,  3Iorel  of  Paris,  and 
Bottger  of  Frankfort,  published  recipes  for  making 
explosive  cotton.  Schonbein's  method  consisted  in 
mixing  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1  •85.  with 
one  part  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'45  to  1'50  ;  and  when 
the  mixture  had  cooled  down  to  between  50°  and  60° 
Fahr.,  clean  rough  cotton,  in  as  open  a  state  as  pos- 
sible, was  immersed  in  the  acid ;  when  well  soaked, 
the  excess  of  acid  was  drawn  or  poured  off,  and  the 
cotton  pressed  lightly  in  order  to  separate  the  principal 
portion  of  the  acid.  The  cotton  was  then  covered 
over  and  left  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  was  pressed  and 
thoroughh'  washed  in  running  water  to  get  rid  of  all 
free  acid.  After  being  partially  dried  by  pressure,  it 
was  washed  in  an  alkaline  solution  made  by  dissolv- 
ing one  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  free  acid  being  thus  got  rid  of,  it  was  put 
into  a  press,  the  excess  of  alkaline  solution  was  ex- 
pelled, and  the  cotton  left  nearly  drj'.  It  was  then 
washed  in  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash,  one 
ounce  to  the  gallon,  and  being  again  pressed,  was 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  from  150°  to  170°.  It  was 
stated,  that  three  parts  of  the  gun-cotton  thus  pre- 
pared were  equal  in  force  to  eight  parts  of  Tower-proof 
gunpowder. 

Gun-cotton  has  also  been  employed  in  blasting, 
especially  on  the  Manchester  and  Huddersfield  railway 
in  Standedge  tunnel,  and  on  the  works  in  the  Stour 
Valley,  near  Birmingham.  It  has  been  stated  that 
gun-cotton  produces  a  much  greater  effect,  weight  for 
weight,  than  gunpowder,  in  the  proportion  of  five 
to  one.  This  seems  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  disrup- 
tive effect  really  seems  to  be  greater  from  gun-cotton  ; 
and  as  it  gives  no  smoke,  in  *infined  situations  the 
workmen  are  enabled  sooner  to  resume  their  work. 

Cotton  gains  considerably  in  weight  by  the  above 
treatment,  but  is  scarcely  changed  in  color  or  in  gen- 
eral appearance,  if  the  process  has  been  carefully  con- 
ducted ;  it  is,  however,  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  gives  a 
crepitating  sound  when  pressed  by  the  hand.  It  dif- 
fers from  common  cotton  by  its  electric  excitability, 
the  slightest  degree  of  friction  causing  it  to  be  power- 
fully attracted  and  roj-velled  by  other  liodies ;  and  also 
by  its  action  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  which  it  does 
not  depolarize  like  ordinar}'  cotton.  It  explodes  at  a 
temperature  of  from  IV")0°  to  400°.  with  such  rapidity 
as  to  interfere  with  its  practical  application,  for.  if 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  artiller}.',  it  may  burst  the 
gun  before  it  has  time  to  move  the  shot,  and  some  cf 
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the  products  of  its  combustion  make  it  also  objection- 
able for  fire-arms.  Among  these  products  water  may 
be  mentioned,  and,  should  not  the  cotton  have  been 
well  washed,  nitrous  acid.  Another  great  impediment 
to  the  use  of  gun-cotton  is  its  hj-grometric  condition, 
for  if  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  it  will  in  an  hour 
or  two  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  moisture. 
Manj'  attempts  have  been  made  to  applj^  it  to  mining 
purposes  on  account  of  its  enormous  force,  and  the 
small  quantit}-  of  smoke  which  it  produces  ;  but  the 
objections  to  its  use  are  numerous,  the  most  fatal 
objection  being  its  liability  to  spontaneous  ignition. 

Kevertheless,  gun-cotton  continues  to  be  an  object 
of  great  interest,  on  account  of  its  application  to  the 
beautiful  art  of  photography.  When  the  cotton  is 
prepared  in  such  a  waj'  as  to  burn  slowlj^,  it  is  not 
liable  to  spontaneous  ignition,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  which  the  more 
explosive  cotton  is  not.  If  the  etherial  solution  called 
collodion,  be  poured  on  the  surface  of  cold  water,  a 
paper  is  produced  which  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
photographer.  This  paper  is  a  very  active  electric, 
and  is  perfectlj'  soluble  in  ether.  Collodion  has  also 
been  made  use  of  in  surgery,  hy  applying  the  ethereal 
solution  to  a  wound,  when  a  thin  delicate  artificial 
skin  is  formed  by  it,  which  perfectly  excludes  the  air. 

In  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton,  nitric  acid  is  the 
active  agent  in  the  formation  of  xyloidine  ;  the  sul- 
phuric acid  has  no  direct  action  on  the  lignine,  its  use 
being  to  retain  the  water  abstracted  from  the  cotton, 
and  prevent  the  solution  of  the  compound  which  takes 
place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  nitric  acid  alone. 
The  purity  and  exact  strength  of  the  acids  are  matters 
of  great  importance.  Mr.  Hadow  found  that  the  best 
mixture  for  producing  collodion  wool  is  obtained  bj' 
mixing  89  parts  bj'  weight  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1-42-i,  with  10-i  parts  bv  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp. 
gr.  1-833. 

On  trying  the  effects  of  various  re-agents  on  gun- 
cotton,  Mr.  Hadow  found  that  it  could  be  perfectly 
restored  to  the  original  cotton,  without  loss  of  form, 
by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hj'dro-sulphuret  of 
potassium.  On  this,  and  other  points  connected  with 
the  chemistrj-  of  gun-cotton,  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Hadow's  paper,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Chemical  Society. — E.  B. 

Gunpowder  (Ger.  Pulver,  Schiesspiilver ;  Du. 
Bushruid;  Da.  Krudf,  Pidver  ;  Sw.  Krut ;  Fr.  Poudre ; 
It.  Polvere ;  Sp.  and  Port.  Po/t-ora  ;  Hus.  Poi-och  ;  Pol. 
Proch;  Lat.  Ptdvis  pyrius).  This  well-known  inflam- 
mable powder  is  composed  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal, reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  intimately  with 
each  other.  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  varies 
very  considerably ;  but  good  gunpowder  may  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  proportions ;  viz.,  76  parts  of 
nitre,  15  of  charcoal,  and  9  of  sulphur.  These  in- 
gredients are  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  separately, 
then  mixed  intimately,  and  formed  into  a  thick  paste 
with  water.  After  this  has  dried  a  little,  it  is  placed 
upon  a  kind  of  sieve  full  of  holes,  through  which  it  is 
forced.  By  this  process  it  is  divided  into  grains,  the 
size  of  which  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  holes  through 
which  they  have  been  squeezed.  The  powder,  when 
dr}-,  is  put  into  barrels,  which  are  made  to  turn  round 
on  their  axis.  Bj'  this  motion  the  grains  of  gunpowder 
rub  against  each  other,  their  asperities  are  worn  off, 
and  their  surfaces  are  made  smooth.  The  powder  is 
then  said  to  be  glazed. — Thomson's  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Thomson,  whose  learning  is  equal  to  his  science, 
has  the  following  remarks  with  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  gunpowder  into  warlike  operations:  "The 
discoverer  of  this  compound,  and  the  person  who  first 
thought  of  apph'ing  it  to  the  purposes  of  war,  are  un- 
known. It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  used  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  From  certain  archives  quoted  l)y 
Wiegleb,  it  appears  that  cannons  were  employed  in 
Germany  before  the  year  1372.    No  traces  of  it  can  be 


found  in  any  European  author  previously  to  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Chinese  long  before  that  period.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  cannons  were  used  in  the  battle  of 
Cressey,  which  was  fought  in  1346.  They  seem  even 
to  have  been  used  three  years  earlier,  at  the  siege  of 
Algesiras  ;  but  before  this  time  they  must  have  been 
known  in  Germanj-,  as  there  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  at 
Amberg,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  year  1303.  Eoger 
Bacon,  who  died  in  1292,  knew  the  properties  of  gun- 
powder ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  its  application  to  fire-arms." — Thosison's  Chem- 
istry. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  by  some  ascribed  to 
Bertholdus  or  Michael  Schwartz,  a  Cordelier  monk  of 
Goslar,  south  of  Brunswick,  in  Germanj',  about  a.d. 
1320.  But  many  writers  maintain  that  it  was  known 
much  earlier  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Some  say 
that  the  Chinese  possessed  the  art  a  number  of  centu- 
ries before.  Its  composition,  moreover,  is  expresslj' 
mentioned  bj^  our  own  famous  Eoger  Bacon,  in  his 
treatise  De  Nullitate  Magim,  which  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1216.— Haydx. 

Composition  of  Gunpowder. — The  present  composition 
of  the  Chinese  gunpowder  corresponds  so  nearly  with 
our  own  that  the  difference  is  nearly  insensible  ;  but 
whether  it  had  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  in 
their  ancient  periods,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Neither  can  we  judge  of  its  nature  and  power  as 
known  to  the  Arabs.  But  in  our  own  countrj-  it  was 
late  in  arriving  at  its  present  state  of  perfection ;  nor 
do  the  various  proportions  given  by  one  of  the  earliest 
English  writers  on  the  subject,  argue  much  in  favor 
of  their  chemical  knowledge.  Peter  Whitehonie,  who 
wrote  in  1573,  gives  numerous  proportions,  without 
seeming  to  be  well  aware  of  their  respective  values ; 
and,  respecting  some  of  them,  it  is  easj'  to  see  that 
they  were  scarcely  fit  for  squibs,  much  less  for  the 
purpose  of  projecting  shot.  Such  is  nitre,  sulphur, 
charcoal,  equal  parts;  whQe,  in  the  very  opposite  ex- 
treme, we  have  nitre  12  parts,  sulphur  and  charcoal, 
of  each  3  parts ;  and,  still  worse,  nitre  27  to  3  of  the 
other  two  ingredients ;  or  nitre  48  parts,  with  7  of 
sulphur  and  3  of  charcoal.  Here,  such  as  these  com- 
positions are,  want  of  experience  can  scarcely  be  plead- 
ed, as  they  are  not  better  than  those  given  bj'  Nye  in 
1380.  In  France,  also,  the  composition,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  was — nitre  50,  sulphur  16,  charcoal  34 ; 
from  which  it  varied  to,  nitre  67,  sulphur  13,  charcoal 
20 ;  and  to  nitre  84,  sulphur  8,  charcoal  8  ;  these  dif- 
ferences being  supposed  to  be  necessarj'  for  the  larger 
cannon,  and  the  smaller  progressively,  the  last  being 
their  musket  powder. 

But  as  we  can  not  afford  space  to  describe  the  grad- 
ual progress  of  improvement  in  the  composition  of 
gunpowder,  we  will  state  the  proportions  at  present  in 
use  in  different  nations.  They  do  not  materially  differ 
from  each  other,  although  it  is  unquestionable  that 
they  are  not  all  of  equal  power. 


Royal  Mills  at  Walthani  Abbey.. 
France,  National  Establishment. 

French,  for  sportsmen 

Frencli,  for  uiinins: 

United  States  of  America 

Prussia 

Kussia 

Austria  (musket) 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland,  round  powder 

Chinese 


Nitre. 

Sulphur. 

Charcoal. 

75 

10 

15 

T5 

12-5 

12-5 

76  9 

9-6 

13-5 

62 

20 

IS 

75 

12  5 

12-5 

75 

11-5 

13-5 

7378 

12-63 

13-59 

72 

16 

17 

76-47 

12-75 

10-78 

76 

9 

15 

76 

10 

14 

75-7 

9-9 

14-4 

"Without  any  knowledge  of  the  law  of  definite  pro- 
portions, and  even  before  that  law  was  known  to  ex- 
ist, each  nation  had  experimentally  hit  upon  nearly 
the  best  proportions  of  the  three  ingredients,  namelj-, 
1  equivalent  of  nitre,  1  of  sulphur,  and  3  of  charcoal, 
or  75  per  cent,  of  nitre,  11-77  of  sulphur,  and  13-23  of 
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charcoal.  In  practice  the  proportions  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  100  lbs.  of  gunpowder  are — saltfyetre 
77-J-  lbs.,  sulphur  lOi  11)S.,  charcoal  IG  lbs.  =  104  lbs., 
the  extra  4  ll>s.  being  allowed  for  waste. 

The  proportions  in  the  cnmmercinl  gunpowder  vary 
indefinitely,  according  to  the  views  of  the  manufac- 
turer respecting  the  markets,  the  price,  and  other 
matters.  Cheapness  Iieing  the  leading  oVyect  where  it 
is  onlj'  made  for  sale,  and  the  nitre  l)fiing  the  only  ex- 
pensive article,  the  projwrtion  of  tliis  is  diminished, 
and  those  of  the  other  two  ingredients  increased.  We 
have  never  met  with  any  specimen  in  wliicli  there  was 
less  than  62  of  nitre ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  inferior  kinds  do  not  contain  more 
than  50.  For  the  use  of  miners  it  is  also  made  with  a 
low  proportion  of  nitre,  producing  advantages  in  min- 
ing not  intended  by  the  makers,  whose  only  object  is 
to  manufacture  a  clieap  article.  Kut  the  proportions 
of  all  the  commercial  powders  are  verj'  inconstant, 
even  when  furnished  bond  fide  to  the  government. — 
E.  B. 

Gunny  (Hind.  Tat;  Ben.  Gitni),  a  strong  coarse 
sackclotii  manufactured  in  Bengal  for  making  into 
bags,  sacks,  and  packing  generally,  answering  at  once 
the  two  purposes  for  which  canvas  and  basf  are  used  in 
Europe.  The  material  from  which  this  article  is  manu- 
factured is  the  fibre  of  two  plants  of  the  genus  Cor- 
chorus  ;  viz.,  Corchnrus  olitoritis,  and  Corrhonts  cnp- 
sularis  (Bengali  paf) ;  both,  but  particularlj-  the  first, 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  Lower  Bengal.  Be- 
sides a  large  domestic  consumption  of  gunny,  the 
■whole  rice,  paddy,  wheat,  pulses,  sugar,  and  saltpetre 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  pepper,  coffee,  and  other 
foreign  produce  exported  from  Calcutta,  are  packed  in 
bags  or  sacks  made  of  this  article.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  exportation  of  manufactured  bags,  each 
commonly  capable  of  containing  two  maunds,  or  about 
160  lbs.  weight,  to  Prince  of  SVales  Island,  Malacca, 
Singapore,  Java,  and  Bombay.  In  1841-42  there 
•were  exported  from  Calcutta  5,330,899  gunny  bags,  of 
the  value  of  499,426  rupees  (£49,942),  and  95,412  pieces 
of  gunny  cloth,  worth  433,321  rupees  (£43,332).— Wal- 
hicii,  Hoxburff ;  Review  of  the  External  Commerce  of 
Bengal  for  1841-42. 

Guns  and  Fo^vllng-pieces,  Three  European 
nations  are  distinguished  for  their  production  of  these 
arms — the  English,  Belgians,  and  French.  Small  arms 
for  war  and  for  the  chase  are  manufactured  at  Birming- 
ham, the  one  with  due  solidity,  the  other  with  refine- 
ment of  workmanship.  In  respect  to  Belgium,  Li6ge 
is  the  Birmingham  of  that  country,  and  manufactures 
guns  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  Belgians,  on  account 
of  cheapness  combined  with  good  execution,  sell  a 
great  ([uantity  of  small  arms  to  other  nations,  particu- 
larly to  Russia.  ]■' ranee,  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
arms  for  war,  is  now  perhaps  more  advanced  than  any 
other  nation.  St.  Etienne  is  the  town  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  muskets  ;  but  Paris  pro- 
duces the  most  finished  weapons,  combining  all  the 
perfection  that  can  be  required  for  precision  of  firing 
and  beauty  of  ornament.  Sharpe's  rifles  are  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  in  large  numbers,  also  a 
variety  of  small  arms. 

Gunter,  Edmund,  an  ingenious  English  mathe- 
matician and  macliinist,  was  born  in  Ilertfonlshire 
about  the  year  1581.  He  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  afterward  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduate<l.  Though  he  took  holy  ortlers  in 
1<!14,  mathematics,  which  had  been  his  favorite  studv 
from  his  youth,  continued  to  engross  his  attention, 
and  in  1619  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  astronomy 
in  Gresham  College,  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1626.  Of  Gunter's  written  works  the  chief  are 
his  Canon  Triangulortim,  a  table  of  logarithmic  sines 
and  tangents,  extended  to  seven  decimal  places,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  complement  to  the  logarithms  of 
natural  numbers  by  his  colleague  Brigg. 


Gunter's  Liw,,  a  logarithmic  line,  usually  laid  down 
ufKm  scales,  sectors,  etc.  It  Ls  also  called  the  lin*^  of 
linen  and  line  of  nnmJjerg ;  being  onlj-  the  logarithms 
graduated  upon  a  ruler,  which  therefore  serv-es  to  solve 
problems  instrumentally  in  the  same  manner  as  loga^ 
rithms  do  arithmetical!}'. 

fjun/er'g  Quft/lrant,  an  instrument  made  of  wood, 
brass,  or  other  substance,  containing  a  kind  of  stereo- 
graphic  projection  of  the  sphere,  on  the  jilane  of  the 
equinoctial ;  the  eye  being  supfjosed  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  poles ;  so  that  the  tropic,  ecliptic,  and  hori- 
zon, form  the  arcs  of  circles ;  l)ut  the  hour-circles  are 
other  curves,  drawn  by  means  of  several  altitudes  of 
the  sun  for  some  particular  latitude  everj'  year.  This 
instrument  is  used  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  the 
sun's  azimuth,  etc.,  and  other  problems  of  the  gloJje; 
as  also  to  take  the  altitude  of  an  object  in  degrees. 

Gunter' s  Scale  ("generally  called  by  seamen  the  Gun- 
ter'), is  a  large  plane  scale,  usually  2  feet  long  by  aljout 
1^  inches  broad,  and  engraved  with  various  lines  of 
numbers.  On  one  side  are  placed  the  natural  lines 
(as  the  line  of  chords,  the  line  of  sines,  tangents, 
rhumbs,  etc.),  and  on  the  other  side  the  corresjKinding 
artificial  or  logarithmic  ones.  By  means  of  this  in- 
strument, questions  in  navigation,  trigonometrj',  etc., 
are  solved,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 

Gun'wale  (pronounced  fpxnnel),  the  uppermost 
wale  of  a  ship  or  lx)at.  or  that  piece  of  timber  which 
finishes  the  upper  part  of  the  hull.  The  raised  work 
above  this  is  called  the  bnlirark. 

Gutenberg,  or  Guttemberg,  Johann  (whose 
real  name  was  Gensfleisch),  was  bom  at  .Sorgenloch, 
near  ilentz,  in  1.397.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  to  him  is  due  almost  the  entire  credit  of  invent- 
ing the  art  of  printing  by  movalde  types.  The 
respective  claims  of  Fust.  Gutenberg,  and  Schoeffer, 
are  fulh-  discussed  under  Fust. — E.  B. 

Gutenberg,  after  a  life  of  much  suflfering  and  hard- 
ship, died  at  Mentz  in  1468,  in  great  povert}-.  Pos- 
terity has  done  him  the  justice  denied  him  by  his 
cotemporaries.  The  statue  by  Thorwaldsen,  erected 
in  his  honor  at  Mentz  in  1837,  furnished  an  example 
which  has  since  been  followed  by  many  towns  in  Ger- 
many. The  Gutenberg  Society  keeps  his  name  in 
memory  by  an  annual  festival.  No  books  are  extant 
that  are  known  for  certain  to  have  heen  printed  by 
Gutenberg.  The  famous  Maznrin  Bible,  DoNATrs' 
Grammar,  and  the  Catholicon  of  Janua,  are  believed 
to  have  issued  from  his  press.     See  Privtixg. 

Gutta  Percha.  This  valuable  substance  has 
only  been  known  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  the 
concrete  juice  of  a  large  tree  (Jsofiandra  fpttta),  grow- 
ing in  certain  parts  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago — 
hitherto  chiefly  obtained  from  Singapore.  The  first 
specimen  of  the  inspissated  juice  which  appeared  in 
England  was  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1843, 
but  two  or  three  years  elapsed  before  a  just  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  substance  began  to  gain  ground. 
In  1845  the  importation  of  gutta  percha  into  England 
amounted  to  only  20,600  lbs. ;  in  1848  it  had  reached 
3,000,000  lbs.  ;  in  1852  it  amounted  to  30.58n,4S0  lbs. 
— a  rate  of  increase  which  gives  serious  cause  to  doubt 
whether  the  supply  will  long  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
demand  ;  for  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  trees 
which  yield  gutt;i  i>ercha  are  not  only  limited  in  their 
growth  to  certain  districts,  and  less  abundant  in  quan- 
tity than  india-rubber  trees,  but  they  have  l>een  sub- 
jected for  several  years  to  the  barbarous  and  wasteful 
nuxle  of  cutting  down  the  trees  for  the  sake  of  the 
sap.  Whatever  European  industrj-  may  be  able  to  do 
in  checking  this  destructive  system,  and  extending 
the  cultivation  of  the  gutta  percha  tree,  there  is  yet 
reason  to  doubt  whether  this  slow-growing  tree  can  be 
reared  in  sufficient  quantities  to  counterbjilance  the 
havoc  already  made.  The  Ifonandra  gutta  t>elongs  to 
the  natural  order  Sapotacea>,  and  is  the  only  tree  which 
yields  gutta  percha.     It  rises  to  the  height  of  60  or  70 
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feet,  and  the  trunk  is  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter.  The 
tree  flourishes  in  alluvial  soils,  at  the  foot  of  hills,  and 
sometimes  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  jungle  in  such 
situations.  The  foliage  is  of  a  pale  green  on  the  up- 
per part,  and  covered  with  reddish-brown  hairs  be- 
neath. The  wood  is  soft,  fibrous,  spongj%  pale  in 
color,  and  traversed  by  longitudinal  receptacles  or  res- 
ervoirs filled  with  the  gum,  forming  ebony-black  lines. 
This  gum  has  many  of  the  properties  of  india-rubber, 
but  it  has  also  special  properties  of  its  own  which  ad- 
mit of  its  being  applied  to  uses  for  which  caoutchouc 
is  not  adapted.  It  possesses  the  same  indestructibil- 
ity by  chemical  agents  which  makes  india-rubber  so 
valuable,  and  it  has  also  the  peculiaritj*  of  becoming 
soft  and  plastic  on  being  plunged  into  boiling  water. 
In  this  state  it  can  be  molded  into  any  desired  form, 
which  fonn  it  permanently  retains  on  cooling.  The 
great  convenience  and  utility  of  such  a  substance 
could  not. fail  to  strike  the  natives  of  the  countries  in 
which  it  is  produced ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  that, 
long  before  gutta  percha  became  known  to  Europeans, 
it  had  been  fabricated  by  the  Malaj's  into  whips,  ba- 
sins, jugs,  shoes,  etc.,  thus  at  length  exciting  the 
attention  of  travelers,  and  leading  to  the  introduction 
of  some  of  these  articles  into  Europe  under  the  name 
of  india-rubber,  or,  earlier  still,  of  mazer-toood. 

The  honor  of  having  drawn  attention  to  its  real  na- 
ture and  uses  is  due  to  Drs.  D'Almeida  and  W.  Mont- 
gomerie.  The  latter,  writing  from  Bengal,  remarked 
on  the  ordinary  name  of  the  plant  thus  : — "  The  word 
is  a  pure  IMalayan  one — gutta  meaning  the  gum  or  con- 
crete juice  of  a  plant,  and  percha  the  particular  tree 
from  which  this  is  procured.  The  ch  is  not  pro- 
nounced hard  like  h ;  but  like  the  ck  in  the  English 
word  perch."  In  1843  Dr.  Wm.  Montgomerie,  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  observing  certain  Malaj'  knife 
and  kris  handles,  inquired  the  nature  of  the  material 
from  which  they  were  made  ;  and  from  the  crude  na- 
tive manufacture  inferred  at  once  the  extensive  uses 
to  which  the  gutta  percha  might  be  put  in  the  arts  of 
Europe.  He  purchased  a  quantity  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, sending  from  Singapore  part  of  it  to  Bengal,  and 
part  to  Europe,  and  suggesting  some  of  the  uses  to 
which  he  thought  it  might  be  applied.  The  quantity 
sent  to  England  secured  to  him  at  once,  as  the  discov- 
erer, the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
surgical  uses  of  gutta  percha  were  earh'  discovered  bj' 
Dr.  Oxley  of  Singapore,  who  declared  it  to  be  "  the 
best  and  easiest  substance  ever  discovered  for  the  man- 
agement of  fractures,  combining  ease  and  comfort  to 
the  patient,  and  verj'  much  lessening  the  trouble  of 
the  surgeon." 

Gutta  percha  arrives  in  lumps  or  blocks  of  several 
pounds'  weight,  but  these  often  contain  impurities, 
such  as  stones,  earth,  etc.,  introduced  by  the  Mala3's 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  weight.  The  purifica- 
tion and  preparation  of  this  substance  on  a  large  scale 
are  conducted  as  follows: — The  lumps  of  gutta  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  vertical  wheel,  on  the  face 
of  which  are  fixed  three  knives  which,  as  the  wheel 
revolves  at  the  rate  of  300  revolutions  per  minute,  cut 
the  lumps  into  thin  slices.  These  are  then  softened  in 
hot  water,  and  thrown  into  a  rotating  machine,  where 
the}'  are  further  reduced  bj-  the  action  of  jagged  teeth. 
From  this  machine  they  again  fall  into  water,  and  are 
further  cleansed.  Thej'  are  then  kneaded  into  a  paste 
in  hot  water,  and  rolled  between  heated  cylinders. 
The  mass  has  now  become  uniform  in  texture,  and  is 
either  rolled  out  into  sheets  between  steel  rollers,  or  is 
passed  in  the  mass  through  heated  iron  cylinders ; 
after  which  it  is  read}'  for  use.  Gutta  percha  is 
scarcely  alFected  by  boiling  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves 
nearly  completely  in  Ijenzine  and  in  spirit  of  turpentine 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  also  in  naphtha,  coal-tar, 
sulphurct  of  carbon,  and  in  chloroform.  Its  solution 
in  sulphuret  of  carbon  or  in  chloroform  may  be  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  color  by  filtering,  the  process 


being  conducted  under  a  glass  jar,  in  order  to  prevent 
loss  by  evaporation.  If  this  solution  be  exposed  in  a 
flat  dish  to  the  air,  the  solvent  will  evaporate,  leaving 
a  solid  cake  of  white  gutta  percha,  which  retains  all 
the  properties  of  the  common  gutta ;  and  it  may  be 
melted  by  a  gradual  increase  of  temperature  without 
acquiring  any  perceptible  color. 

The  purposes  to  which  gutta  percha  is  applied  are 
too  numerous  for  recapitulation.  Only  a  few  of  the 
more  important  uses  can  be  here  mentioned.  It  re- 
sists the  action  of  water,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  bad 
conductor  of  electricity ;  it  is  therefore  employed  for 
inclosing  the  metallic  wires  used  in  the  electric  tele- 
graph. The  efficiency  of  the  submarine  telegraph  is 
largely  due  to  this  valuable  substance. 

Various  other  maritime  uses  have  been  found  for  it 
in  the  construction  of  buoys,  life-boat  apparatus,  etc. 
Manufacturers  and  agriculturists  have  applied  gutta 
percha  to  use  in  bands  and  straps  for  machiner}', 
tubes,  buckets,  etc.  Architects  have  accepted  its  aid 
in  the  interior  ornamental  work  of  houses,  such  as 
cornices,  centres  for  ceilings,  etc.  Scientific  men  are 
aided  in  their  electrical  experiments  by  its  high  insu- 
lating power.  Miners,  railway  officials,  and  others, 
find  the  value  of  speaking-tubes  made  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  deaf  persons  are  also  greatly  benefited  by  its 
power  of  conducting  sound.  Stereotype  plates  have 
been  made  in  gutta  percha.  A  mold  is  taken  by  pres- 
sure of  a  page  of  type  with  woodcuts  in  gutta  perclia ; 
from  this  mold  a  cast  is  obtained  on  a  cylinder  of 
gutta  percha,  and  from  this  last  the  printing  is  carried 
on.  The  dentist  employs  gutta  percha  in  fixing  or 
stopping  teeth.  The  chemist  is  indebted  to  it  in  the 
preservation  and  conveyance  of  acids  which  corrode 
glass  or  metallic  vessels.  It  is  also  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  clothing,  waterproof 
shoes,  etc. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  substitute  for  gutta 
percha  has  been  discovered  in  the  juice  of  the  muddar 
(Asclepias  gigantea),  a  common  plant  in  India,  which 
also  aflTords  a  valuable  kind  of  hemp.  Care  is  re- 
quired in  the  collection  of  the  milky  juice,  on  account 
of  its  exceedingly  acrid  nature  ;  but  when  exposed  to 
the  air  it  hardens  into  a  substance  closely  resembling 
gutta  percha,  and  having  many  of  its  valuable  proper- 
ties. It  is,  however,  unfitted  for  electrical  purposes, 
for  it  is  found  to  conduct  electricity  as  freely  as  a 
piece  of  untanned  hide. — E.  B. 

Gutta  Trap,  a  substance  evidentl}'  allied  to  gutta 
percha  and  caoutchouc,  emplo}'ed  at  Singapore  in  the 
manufacture  of  bird-lime.  It  is  the  inspissated  juice 
of  an  artocarpus- ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  there 
are  several  similar  vegetable  productions,  such  as  the 
mangegatu  (Ficus  indica),  from  Visagapatam,  M-hich 
miglit  advantageously  be  introduced  into  commerce, 
and  employed  in  the  arts  for  purposes  similar  to  those 
for  which  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  are  now  so  ex- 
tensively employed. 

Guy,  a  rope  used  to  steady  any  weighty  body 
while  it  is  being  hoisted  or  lowered  ;  also,  a  tackle  to 
confine  a  boom  forward  to  prevent  the  sail  from  gyb- 
ing. Guy  likewise  denotes  a  large  rope  extending 
from  the  head  of  the  main-mast  to  that  of  the  fore- 
mast, to  sustain  the  tackle  used  for  loading  and  un- 
loading a  ship. 

Gybing,  the  shifting  of  the  boom  of  a  fore-and- 
aft  sail  from  one  side  of  the  mast  to  the  other,  either  to 
alter  the  course  of  the  vessel  suddenly,  or  to  accom- 
modate the  sail  to  a  change  of  wind. 

Gypsum,  or  Sulphate  of  Lime,  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  in  Derbyshire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  in  Nova  Scotia,  whence  it  is  largely 
exported.  Wlien  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  formed 
into  a  paste  with  water,  it  is  termed  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  is  much  used  for  forming  casts,  etc.  It  is  also 
used  for  laying  floors,  and  has  been  advantageously 
employed  as  a  manure. 
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Hackney  Carriages  are  carriaj^es  stationert  in  | 
the  streets  or  other  ])iil)lic  places,  and  bound  to  carry 
such  persons  as  require  their  services,  for  certain  rates 
of  hire  accordinf;  to  tiie  distances  traveled.   They  have 
generally  been  licensed  by  authorit}',  and  sul)jected  to 
certain  regulations,  intended  to  exempt  strangers,  and  ! 
others  using  them,  from  fraud  and  imposition.    It  may  I 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  these  regulations  have  ' 
had  any  good  effect;  and  whether  the  public  would  | 
not  be  as  well   accommodated,  at  least  in  all  large 
towns,  by  throwing  the  l)usines3  open,  and  trusting  to 
competition  to  rectify  abuses.     Hackney  coaches  are 
of  French  origin.     In  France,  a  strong  kind  of  col)- 
horse  (Jiaqiicnfe)  was  let  out  on  hire  for  short  journeys  : 
these  were  latterly  harnessed  (to  accommodate  several 
wayfarers  at  once)  to  a  plain  vehicle  called  coche-a- 
haquenee :  hence  the  name.     The  legend  that  traces 
their  origin  to  Hackney,  near  London,   is  a  vulgar 
error.     They  were  first  licensed  in  1662,  and  subjected 
to  regulations,  6  William  and  Mary,  1694. — f!nn'ey  of 
London.    The  number  plying  in  London  fixed  at  1000, 
and  their  fares  raised,  1771.     The  cabriolets  are  of 
Parisian  origin ;  but  the  aristocratic  taste  of  English- 
men suggested  the  propriety  of  obliging  the  driver  to 
be  seated  on  the  outside  of  the  vehicle. — Haydn'. 

Hainan,  a  large  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  lying 
south  of  the  province  of  Canton,  to  which  it  is  an- 
nexed, and  separating  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  from  the 
Chinese  Sea.  It  is  separated  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  province  of  Canton  by  the  Strait  of 
Luichan,  15  or  16  miles  wide,  and  lies  between  N.  lat. 
18°  10'  and  20°  54',  and  E.  long.  108°  25'  and  111°. 
It  is  about  150  miles  in  length  by  100  in  breadth,  and 
has  an  area  of  above  12,000  square  miles.  The  in- 
terior of  the  island  is  mountainous ;  some  parts  of  it 
rise  above  the  snow  line,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  abo- 
riginal tribes.  The  Chinese  inhabitants  are  mostly 
descendants  of  emigrants  from  I'okien,  and  are  agri- 
cultural, trading,  or  piratical  in  their  vocation,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  but 
some  of  the  plains,  particularly  on  the  west  coast,  are 
of  great  fertility.  Timber  constitutes  its  most  valua- 
ble product,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  being  covered 
with  extensive  forests  of  sandal,  rose,  braziletto, 
ebony,  and  other  trees.  Its  other  products  are  chiefly 
rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
various  fruits.  Wax  also  forms  an  important  article 
of  export ;  it  is  produced  by  an  insect  called  the 
pelatchung,  or  white  wax  insect,  when  laying  its 
eggs.  Hainan  is  divided  into  13  districts.  The  cap- 
ital, Kiungchanfu,  is  a  very  populous  town,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Limu  River,  on  the  Luichan,  and  has 
an  excellent  harbor.  Several  of  the  other  towns  are 
very  populous.  The  island  is  said  to  contain  about 
1,500,000  inhabitants. 

Hair,  Human  (Ger.  Ilaarr,  Menschen-haar ;  Du. 
Hair;  Yr.  Chereii.r ;  It.  Capdli  iimani  ;  Sp.  CViftf //os  ; 
Lat.  CapiUi).  ''  Human  hair  makes  a  verA"  considera- 
ble article  in  commerce,  especially  since  the  mode  of 
perruques  has  obtained.  Hair  of  the  growth  of  the 
northern  countries,  as  England,  etc.,  is  valued  much 
beyond  that  of  the  more  southern  ones,  as  Italy,  Spain, 
the  southern  parts  of  France,  etc.  Good  hair  is  well 
fed,  and  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  slender;  the  bigness 
rendering  it  less  susceptible  of  the  artificial  curl,  and 
disposing  it  rather  to  frizzle  ;  and  the  sniallncss  mak- 
ing its  curl  of  too  short  duration.  Its  length  should 
bo  about  25  inches  ;  the  more  it  falls  short  of  this,  the 
less  value  it  bears." — M. 

Hair  of'  Jhasis  (Ger.  Haare.  Huhaare ;  Da.  Hair ; 
Fr.  roil ;  It.  and  Sp.  Pelo  ;  Lat.  ^,lles^.— The  hair  of 
horses  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs. 


sofas,  saddles,  etc. ;  while  the  hair  or  wool  of  beavers, 
hares,  rabbits,  etc.,  is  much  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  etc.  Hair,  in  its  mechanical  nature, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  condensed  form  of  cuticle.  The 
feathers  of  birds  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
hair ;  while  the  only  two  classes  of  animals  that  are 
wholly  devoid  of  any  kind  of  hair  are  the  fishes  and 
reptiles.  The  variety  in  the  conformation  of  hair  is 
verj'  great,  ranging  from  the  finest  wool  to  the  quills 
of  the  porcupine,  or  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  which 
la,st  is  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  many  hairs 
in  one  compact  mass. 

Hair  Manvfactures. — The  various  uses  to  which  hair 
is  apydied  are  familiar  to  ever}-  one.  The  mo;*t  valua- 
ble kind  is  human  hair.  It  Ls  procured  chiefly  from 
the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  The 
lighter  colored  hair,  which  Itears  the  highest  value,  is 
the  production  of  Germany;  the  darker  shades  are 
imported  from  France,  where  a  peasant  girl  will  sell 
the  hair  ofl^'  her  head  without  any  sense  of  degrada- 
tion; whereas  in  England  this  traffic  is  resorted  to 
only  by  females  of  the  lowest  class.  Indeed  so  com- 
mon Ls  the  practice  in  France,  that  agents  are  em- 
ployed to  traverse  certain  districts  annually  at  a  par- 
ticular season  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  crops 
of  human  hair  which  are  assiduoush"  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  purchase-money,  or  its  equivalent  in 
gewgaws.  A  head  of  hair,  such  as  is  tK)ught  of  the 
peasant  girls  in  the  districts  above  named,  weighs 
from  li  to  If  pounds. 

Tlie  hair  used  for  wea%-ing  consists  of  the  long  hair 
from  horses'  tails.  It  is  procured  principally  from 
South  America  and  from  Russia.  All  the  black  and 
gray  hair  is  dyed  for  the  manufacture  of  black  hair- 
cloth for  covering  furniture.  The  white  is  resers-ed 
for  dj'eing  of  the  brighter  hues,  such  as  green,  claret, 
crimson,  etc.  The  quality  of  the  cloth,  as  well  as  the 
brilliancy  and  permanency  of  the  colors,  depend  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  nature  of  the  warp,  which  may  be 
either  of  cotton,  linen,  or  worsted.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  hair-cloth,  either  plain  or  damasked,  the  weaver 
uses  a  sort  of  hook-shuttle,  which  he  passes  between 
the  threads  of  the  warp,  or  shed,  toward  his  left  hand  ; 
the  assistant,  or  "  server,"  places  a  single  hair  over 
the  end  of  the  hook,  and  the  weaver  draws  it  through 
the  warp.  The  placing  of  the  hairs  one  by  one  ren- 
ders this  a  tedious  operation,  and  one  that  does  not 
admit  of  the  application  of  machinery-,  which  is  so  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  fabrics  where  the  shot  or 
weft  consists  of  a  continuous  thread. 

Hair  Pencils,  or  Brushes,  for  painting.  Two 
sorts  are  made ;  those  with  coarse  hair,  as  th;it  of  the 
swine,  the  wild  boar,  the  dog,  etc.,  which  are  attached 
usually  to  short  wooden  rods  as  handles ;  these  are 
commonly  called  brii.^hfs :  and  hair  pencils,  properly 
so  called,  which  arc  composed  of  verj-  fine  hairs,  as  of 
the  minever,  the  marten,  the  badger,  the  polecat,  etc. 
These  are  mounted  in  a  quill  when  they  are  small  or 
of  moderate  size,  but  when  larger  than  a  quill,  they 
are  mounted  in  white  iron  tubes. 

Hair  Powder  (Ger.  PuJer ;  Fr.  Poudr*  a  pou- 
drer;  It.  rvlccrc  di  cipri ;  Sp.  Polcos  de  jxliica)  is 
used  as  an  ornament  for  the  hair,  and  generally  made 
from  starch  pulverized,  and  sometimes  perfumed. 

Hake,  a  kind  of  fish,  the  Gadii.i  merluccitu*.  com- 
mon in  the  Atlantic  seas  and  the  Mediterranean,  mnd 
often  prepared  as  stock-fish.     See  Fisheries. 

Halifax,  a  city  and  sea-p«irt.  capital  of  ctilony  and 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  founded  in  the  year  1749. 
Situated  on  a  declivity  near  the  coast,  and  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  an.l  on  the  west  side  of  a  deop  inlet 
of  the  sea,  called  Halifax  harbor,  which  extends  sev- 
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eral  miles  inland ;  lat.  44°  39'  42"  north,  long.  63° 
35'  30"  west.  Including  its  suburbs  it  is  2^  miles  long, 
and  about  one  half  mile  wide.  Population  1852,  26,000 ; 
1854,  30,000. 

The  best  mark  in  sailing,  for  Halifax  is  Sambro 
light-house,  on  a  small  island  off  the  cape  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
in  lat.  44°  30',  long.  63°  82'.  The  light,  which  is 
fixed,  is  210  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  a  de- 
tachment of  artiller}^,  with  two  24-pounders,  is  upon 
duty  at  the  light-house,  firing  at  regular  intervals  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  dense  fogs  with  which  this 
part  of  the  coast  is  very  much  infested. — CouUer,  Ta- 
bles des  Principales  Positions  Geographiques,  p.  78.  The 
course  into  the  harbor  for  large  ships,  after  passing 
Sambro  light,  is  between  the  main  land  on  the  west, 
and  McNab's  island  on  the  east.  On  a  spit  project- 
ing from  the  latter,  a  light-house  has  been  constructed  ; 
and  when  this  is  seen,  ships  may  run  in  the  harbor 
without  fear.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  several 
pretty  strong  forts.  Ships  usually  anchor  abreast  of 
the  town,  where  the  harbor  is  rather  more  than  a  mile 
in  width.  After  gradually  narrowing  to  about  one 
quarter  of  that  width,  it  suddenly  expands  into  a  no- 
ble sheet  of  water,  called  Bedford  Basin,  completely 
land-locked,  with  deep  water  throughout,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  the  whole  nav}'  of  Great  Britain. 
The  harbor  is  accessible  at  all  times,  and  is  rarely  im- 
peded hj  ice.  There  is  an  extensive  roj'al  dockyard 
at  Halifax  ;  which,  during  war,  is  an  important  naval 
station,  being  particularly  well  calculated  for  the  shel- 
ter, repair,  and  outfit  of  fleets  cruising  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  M'Gregor  has 
severely,  and,  we  believe,  justly  censured  the  project 
for  the  removal  of  the  dockyard  from  Halifax  to  Ber- 
muda.— Com.  Diet.,  1856. 

Trade,  etc.,  of  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia. — Halifax  is 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  fisher}' ;  but  the  British  col- 
onists seem  to  be,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  eas,y  to  say, 
less  enterprising  and  successful  fishers  than  the  New 
Englanders.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town  and 
province  is  with  the  West  Indies,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  To  the  former  they  export  dried 
and  pickled  fish,  lumber,  coals,  grindstones,  cattle, 
flour,  butter,  cheese,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  Thej'  export 
the  same  articles  to  the  southern  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  gj'psum  to  the  eastern  ports  of  New  En- 
gland. To  Great  Britain  they  send  timber,  deals, 
whale,  cod,  and  seal  oil ;  furs,  etc.  The  principal  ex- 
ports of  timber  are  from  Pictou  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  imports  consist  principally  of  colonial  produce 
from  the  West  Indies  ;  all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods 
from  Great  Britain;  and  of  flour,  provisions,  etc., 
from  the  United  States,  in  part  for  exportation  to  the 
West  Indies.  In  1826  a  companj'Avas  formed  for  mak- 
ing a  canal  across  the  country  from  Halifax  to  the 
Basin  of  Minas,  which  unites  with  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  navigation  will  lie  formed,  for 
the  most  part,  by  Shubenacadie  Lake  and  Ptiver.  The 
legislature  gave  £15,000  to  this  undertaking.  The 
excavated  part  of  the  canal  is  60  feet  wide  at  top,  36 
feet  at  bottom,  and  will  admit  vessels  drawing  8  feet 
■water.  It  seems  very  questionable  whether  this  canal, 
if  constructed,  will  be  profitable  to  the  shareholders  ; 
but  it  will  add  to  the  trade  of  Halifax.  There  are 
two  chartered  banking  companies  at  Halifax.  Ac- 
counts are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The 
pound  l)eing  equal  to  $4  United  States'  currency  ;  the 
shilling,  20  cents ;  and  the  weights  and  measures  are 
also  tlie  same  as  in  England.  About  120  large  square- 
rigged  vessels,  and  about  the  same  number  of  large 
schooners,  with  several  smaller  craft  l)clong  to  Hal- 
ifax. The  steamships  convej'ing  tlic  mails  to  British 
North  America,  ply  between  tliis  port  and  Boston 
(Mass.),  semi-monthly,  and  Liverpool.  Tlie  fare  to 
Halifax  or  Boston  from  Liverpool,  including  ])rovisions 
and  steward's  fee  (but  excluding  wines  and  liquors). 


140  dollars.  On  arriving  at  Halifax,  passengers  were 
formerly'  conveyed  by  coaches  across  the  peninsula  to 
Pictou,  whence  they  were  carried  by  steamers  to  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  The  onlj-  commercial  changes  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1855,  were  those  caused  bj'  the  acceptance 
of  the  "  reciprocity  act,"  or  treat}-,  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
provincial  legislature  in  December,  1854,  whereby 
many  products  of  the  United  States  are  now  admitted 
into  the  province  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 

Hams.     See  Bacon  and  Pork  trade. 

Hamburg,  a  free  Hanseatic  city,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  River  Elbe,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth, 
lat.  53°  32'  51"  north,  long.  9°  58'  37"  east.  Popula- 
tion in  1836,  including  the  suburbs  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Paul,  but  excluding  the  territory  attached  to  the 
city,  148,754.  Hamburg  is  the  greatest  commercial 
city  of  Germany,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Continent.  The 
Elbe,  which  may  be  navigated  by  lighters  as  far  as 
Melnik,  in  Bohemia,  renders  her  the  entrepot  of  a  vast 
extent  of  country.  Advantage,  too,  has  been  taken 
of  natural  facilities  that  extend  still  further  her  inter- 
nal navigation ;  a  water  communication  having  been 
estaljlished,  by  means  of  the  Spree  and  of  artificial 
cuts  and  sluices,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Vistula  ;  so  that  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  for- 
eign markets,  and  some  even  of  that  of  Poland,  is  con- 
veyed to  Hamburg.  See  Canals.  There  is,  also,  a 
communication  by  means  of  the  Steknitz  Canal,  with 
the  Trave,  and,  consequently,  with  Lubec  and  the 
Baltic.  And  she  has  been  connected  by  means  of  rail- 
ways with  Berlin,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Kiel,  etc. 
Vessels  drawing  14  feet  water  come  up  to  the  town  at 
all  times  ;  and  vessels  drawing  18  feet  may  come  safely 
up  with  the  spring  tides.  The  largest  vessels  some- 
times load  from  and  unload  into  lighters  at  Cuxliaven. 
The  trade  of  Hamburg  embraces  every  article  that 
Germany  either  sells  to  or  buys  from  foreigners.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  cotton,  wool,  stufi's,  and 
yarn  ;  wool,  woolen,  and  worsted  goods  ;  coffee,  which 
is  the  favorite  article  for  speculative  purchases  ;  sugar, 
silk,  and  silk  goods ;  tobacco,  hides,  iron,  and  hard- 
ware, indigo,  wine,  brandy,  rum,  dyewoods,  tea,  pep- 
per, etc. ;  very  large  quantities  of  coal  are  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Being  brought  from  many 
different  places,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  quality  in 
the  grain  found  at  Hamburg ;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  wheat  is  inferior.  Some  of  the  barley  is  very 
good,  and  fit  for  malting.  The  oats  are  feed  of  vari- 
ous qualities.  With  the  exception  of  coal,  the  exports 
consist  of  the  same  articles  as  the  imports,  Hamburg 
not  being  a  centre  of  consumption,  but  of  distribution. 
In  addition  to  colonial  produce,  British  manufactured 
goods  and  grain  of  all  sorts,  they  include  wool,  clover- 
seed,  bark,  spelter,  cattle,  butter,  salted  provisions,  rags, 
wooden  clocks,  and  toys,  linens,  and  all  sorts  of  German 
manufactured  goods,  Khenish  wines,  etc.  Most  sorts 
of  Baltic  articles,  sucli  as  grain,  flax,  iron,  pitch,  and 
tar,  wax,  etc.,  may  generally  be  bought  as  cheap  at 
Hamburg,  allowing  for  difference  of  freight,  as  in  the 
ports  whence  tliey  were  originally  brought.  It  will 
be  afterward  seen  that  the  total  annual  value  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  tlie  port  (including  that  of 
Altona,  the  merchants  of  which  conduct  their  business 
on  the  Hamburg  exchange),  may  be  estimated  at  above 
£50,000,000  sterling  a-year,  or  upward ;  and,  as  the 
largest  port,ion  of  this  immense  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  be 
a  little  fuller  tlian  ordinary  in  our  details  in  regard 
to  this  great  emporium. 

Hamburg  was  visited  by  a  most  destructive  fire  in 
May,  1842.  But,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses 
that  were  in  consequence  incurred,  and  the  paralysis 
it  occasioned  in  trade  and  industry,  the  shock  was  less 
severe  than  might  have  been  anticipated.     The  system 
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of  mutual  insurance  having  been  generally  adopted, 
the  proprietors  of  houses,  and  other  property  were 
subjected  to  a  tax,  to  defray  the  interest  of  a  loan  of 
32,000,000  marcs-banco  raised  to  indemnify  the  suffer- 
ers, and  to  enaljle  them  to  reljuild  tlieir  houses.  And 
we  are  f;lad  to  liave  to  state  that  all  traces  of  the  ile- 
vastation  liave  nearly  disappeared  ;  and  that  here,  as 
in  most  other  places  exposed  to  a  similar  calamity,  it 
has  led  to  a  great  improvement  of  tlie  town,  which  is 
now  better  built,  and  more  coinmodiously  laid  out  than 
formerly. 

Hamburg  owes  its  commercial  distinction  princi- 
pally to  its  situation.  Indeed,  the  resources  of  Ham- 
burg, as  well  as  the  otlier  llanse-towns,  so  far  as  tli(;y 
are  dependent  on  tln-ir  territorial  limits,  are  of  but 
little  consequence.  Their  trade  is,  as  it  were,  passive, 
depending  entirely  for  its  maintenance  and  activity 
upon  the  commercial  movements  of  other  countries. 
The  cit}"^  of  llamljurg  has  but  a  very  limited  territory 
surrounding  it,  comprising  the  adjoining  district,  the 
towns  of  IJergdorf  and  Ritzcbuttle,  the  districts  of 
Vierlanden  (the  sovereignt}-  of  which  is  shared  by 
Lubec),  Cu.\.haven,  some  islands  in  tlie  Elbe,  and  some 
detached  portions  of  tlie  territory  enclosed  l)y  the 
Danish  and  Hanoverian  dominions.  These,  together, 
constitute  the  republic  of  Hamburg.  The  area  is 
about  137  scjuare  miles,  and  the  population  188,054 
souls  ;  of  wliom  115, 800  live  in  tlie  cit}' ;  1G,731  in  St. 
George  ;  16,157  in  the  faubourg  of  St.  Paul ;  and  39,- 
300  in  the  countrj'  around. — Cum.  Jlel.  IT.  S. 

The  River  Elbe  is  tlie  chief  commercial  artery  which 
gives  life  and  energy  to  the  trade  of  Gennanj*.  It 
rises  in  Bohemia,  near  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and, 
flowing  through  that  country,  receives  the  Jloldau  and 
its  tributaries,  and  tlie  Eger.  Leaving  Bohemia,  this 
noble  river  flows  by  Dresden  and  Magdeburg,  receiving 
in  its  course  the  Mulde,  Klster,  and  Haval ;  all  of 
which  rivers,  branching  ofl'  into  different  streams, 
unite  their  waters  with  the  Elbe  immediately  below 
Hamburg.  The  deptli  of  water  admits  the  largest 
ships  ;  and,  about  75  miles  below  Hamburg,  the  Elbe 
merges  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  In  respect  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  the  Stade  duties  levied  bj- 
Hanover,  at  the  castle  of  Brunshausen,  were  justly 
complained  of,  not  only  as  arbitrary,  but  onerous  and 
oppressive  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
principle,  says  McCuIloch,  was  distinctlj'  laid  down 
bj"  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  tliat  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  "Weser,  etc., 
should  be  quite  free  along  tlieir  wliole  course.  But, 
no  general  tarifl'  of  duties  being  then  established,  this 
declaration  has,  until  lately,  had  no  practical  effect. 
On  passing  Stade  everj'  captain  or  master  was  obliged 
to  send  his  papers,  including  the  manifest,  bills  of  la- 
ding, and  cockets,  on  shore,  that  the  amount  of  tlie 
duties  could  be  calculated,  and  certified.  These  duties 
were  paid  at  Hamburg,  where  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment had  an  agent  to  receive  them  ;  and,  until  the 
receipt  was  produced,  the  vessel  could  not  proceed  to 
unload.     See  Elv.e  Kiveu. 

Stade  Dues. — An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the 
State  Department  at  Haml)urg,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  has  furnished  tlie  following 
information  concerning  the  Stade  Dues  : 

"  About  twenty-five  miles  below  Hamburg,  at  a 
narrow  place  in  the  Ellie,  tlie  Schrominge,  a  small 
river,  empties  itself,  on  the  lianks  of  wliich,  back  a 
few  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  situated  tlie  town  of  Stade. 
At  this  place  a  '  toll,"  under  the  name  of  Jin'u-ffiaiiscn, 
or  Stade  Diieg,  is  levied  on  all  vessels  coining  from  the 
sea,  except  on  those  of  Hamlmrg. 

"  Tliese  '  dues'  owe  their  origin  to  a  grant  from 
Conrad  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  in  the  year 
A.  P.  1038,  granted  permission  to  the  Arclibisliopric  of 
Hamburg  to  (.itahlisk  afairormarkit  at  Stade  ;  luid  ho 
appropriated  the  duties  wliioh  were  to  l)e  levied  there- 
on, to  the  benelit  of  the  church  at  Hamburg,  which 


had  tieen  sacked  and  destroyed  \>y  the  Pagans,  as  all 
outsiders  were  called  in  those  days.  Nothing  l)eyond 
a  market  toll,  a  dutj-  to  be  levied  on  goods  Ijrought  to 
the  market  of  Stade,  was  contemplated  in  this  grant. 
But  the  Archbishops,  particularly  after  the  tran--fer 
of  the  see  to  Bremen,  were  not  slow  in  converting,  by 
an  arbitrary  and  unjust  inter]iretation,  the  Stade  mar- 
ket privilege,  with  the  trifling  duty  attached  to  it,  into 
a  source  of  lucrative  revenue  for  their  treasur}',  and  in 
place  of  a  simple  right  of  holding  a  market  at  Stade, 
they  feigned  a  privilege  of  compuls<jr)'  market,  viz., 
that  no  vessel  sailing  upward  from  the  sea  ha<l  a  right 
to  pass,  but  should  lay  to  and  pay  a  sort  of  transit,  or 
rather  passage  dutv,  for  the  purj^jse,  as  it  were,  of  buy- 
ing off  the  right  of  sale  pretended  to  have  been  granted 
at  Stade — a  right  which  could  be  easily  enforced,  from 
the  circumstance  that  vessels,  as  already  mentioned, 
were  obliged  to  sail  close  by  the  Stade  river,  Schwinge. 
On  so  groundless  a  fiction  rests  the  origin  of  the  Stade 
dues.  In  the  year  A.  i>.  118'J  the  German  Emjteror, 
tlie  great  Frederic  Barl>arosa,  granted  to  Haml»urg 
tlie  privilege  which  bears  his  name,  besides  other  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  in  favor  of  the  trade  of  Ilam- 
ijurg.  The  emperor,  bj-  this  privilege,  granted  to  her 
citizens,  for  their  ships  and  merchandise,  a  free  navi- 
gation from  the  sea  to  the  city,  with  an  entire  exemp- 
tion from  all  dues.  At  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
territories  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  were  ceded  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  which  government,  in  con- 
sequence, claimed  the  right  to  levy  the  dues,  as  a 
customary  right.  In  A.  u.  1G91  a  treaty  between 
Hamburg  and  Sweden  was  formed,  wherein  the  rights 
of  the  former  were  acknowledged  in  the  liroadest 
sense ;  and  a  tariff  was  formed  by  Sweden  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  fixed  the  rate  at  about  one  sixteenth 
per  cent.  Soon  after  this  treaty  was  formed,  Stade, 
with  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verdun,  was  occu- 
cupied  by  the  Danes,  and  finally  ceded  by  them  in 
A.  D.  1715,  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover  ;  which  cession 
was  brought  about  by  the  cabinet  of  George  I.,  of  En- 
gland, who,  at  that  time,  was  Elector  of  Hanover,  and 
for  which,  the  British  government  paid  Denmark 
£150,000  sterling.  These  tolls  or  dues  have  ever  since 
i)een  collected  by  Hanover,  except  for  some  four  or 
five  years  during  the  elder  Bonaparte's  wars,  when 
Hanover  was  in  possession  of  the  French,  none  were 
collected,  but  the  lower  Elbe  was  left  as  free  as  any 
part  of  the  North  Sea. 

"  For  a  correct  understanding  of  this  question  it  is 
proper  to  premise  that  the  Lower  Elbe,  as  it  is  called, 
(that  is,  from  Hamburg  to  the  North  Sea),  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  part  of  the  sea,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  has 
ever  so  been  considered  by  all  the  European  nations  in 
their  official  acts  and  intercourse.  Even  at  the  great 
Congress  of  A.  p.  1815,  when  the  commerce  of  all  the 
German  rivers  was  regulated,  the  Lower  Elbe  and 
Stade  dues  were  especially  omitted  for  the  reason  as- 
signed— that  they  were  titutral  iraters,  and  the  '  dues' 
were  sea  tolls.  Hence,  in  my  opinion,  it  rests  alone 
upon  the  same  foundation  which  the  Danish  Sound 
dues  do,  or  which  the  old  Tripolitan  tribute  did,  and 
no  other  ;  and  if  the  former  is,  and  the  latter  was,  ille- 
gal and  unjust,  so  are  the  Stade  dues.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Denmark  has  the  territory 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  below  Ilamliurg.  and 
Hanover  on  the  left  bank,  except  at  Ouxhafen,  where 
Hamlmrg  owns  some  territory.  Neither  Hanover  nor 
Denmark  has  ever  contributed  one  dollar  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Ell>e ;  but, 
on  the  contrarA',  have  ever  declined  to  do  so,  while 
Hamburg  has  ever  borne  the  whole  burvlen  of  making 
such  improvements,  and  keeps  them  up  at  her  own 
expense.  In  this  res|K>ct  Denmark  has  decidedly 
the  advantage  over  Hanover,  for  she  has  done  some- 
thing to  add  to  the  safety  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Soumi." 

A  British  writer,  of  great  commercial  esperieace, 
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says,  in  reference  to  this  Elbe  toll,  "  in  equit}',  the  du- 
ties levied  at  Stade  should  be,  hereafter,  in  amount, 
only  equal  to  the  expenses  of  light-houses,  buoys,  and 
pilotage  for  maintaining  the  safe  navigation  of  the 
Elbe,  and  should  only  be  imposed  for  that  purpose  on 
the  tonnage  of  vessels,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  on 
merchandise,  and  paid  into  the  Hanoverian  treasury." 
This  policy,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  been  recognized  ; 
and  the  following  notification  appeared  in  May,  1855  : 
"  With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  shipping  interests 
of  Hamburg,  Hanover  has  abolished  the  Stade  dues  on 
the  Elbe  for  all  ships  and  goods  entering  Harburg  sea- 
ward." The  manufacturing  industry'  of  Hamburg, 
especially  its  sugar  refineries,  iron  works,  and  various 
works  in  metals  and  other  materials,  rope-walks,  dis- 
tilleries, and  breweries,  give  emplojmient  to  a  large 
portion  of  its  population.  Its  great  importance  and 
wealth,  however,  are  owing  to  its  advantageous  posi- 
tion as  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  of  German}'. 
The  principal  articles  exported  from  Hamburg  to  the 
United  States  are  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures, including  piece  goods  and  hosiery,  and  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  German  States  gen- 
erally. The  principal  articles  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Hamburg  are  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
coffee,  staves  and  other  articles  of  wood,  naval  stores, 
whale  and  other  fish  oU,  and  whalebone. 

Eaw  Cotton  imported  into  Hambueg  during  Ten  Years. 


Yea 


Bale 


1839 40,932 

1840 73,931 

1841 62,118 

1842 61,891 

184=3 75,434 


Years.  Bales. 

1844 64.997 

1845 67,448 

1846 61,601 

1847 71,457 

1848 47,846 


Statement  exhibiting  tue   values   op  Goods  imported 
INTO  Hamburg  during  the  Years  1853  and  1854. 


Where  from.                                      1853.          |           1854. 

U.  states,  including  Br.  N.  Amer. 

Marcs-banfo. 

9,044.870 

1,189,200 

802,850 

22,172,710 

9,512,480 

9,044,870 

13,478,120 

142,561,990 

18,015,680 

4.3,564,480 

1S4,!>45,110 

Marcs-banco. 

11,029,690 
1,368,.590 
6,654,060 
21,404,220 
12,729,970  1 
11,029,690 
17,273,110 

149,160,760 
13,606,180 
52,426,270 

245,018,930 

Africa 

West  Indies 

Southern  p.art  of  Europe 

By  land  routes  and  rivers 

Total 

44S,3S2,360 

541,696,420  \ 

Imports  from  the  U.  S.  solely 

8,765.560 

10,449,950  ' 

StATEME.VT  EXHIBITING  THE  VALUES  OF  MeKCHANDISB  EX- 
PORTED BY  Sea,  by  Eivers,  and  Land  Routes,  from 
Hamburg,  during  the  Years  1353  and  1854. 


1853. 


U.  states,  including  Br.  N.  Amer. 

Australia 

Asia 


Africa 

South  America 

West  Indies 

Xorthern  part  of  Europe 

Great  Britain 

Southern  part  of  Europe 

Provisions  for  vessels 

To  and  via  Altona 

Land  and  river  routes 

Total 

E.vports  to  the  U.  S.  solely . 


Marcs-banco. 

15,46.3,730 

6,284,730 

2,257,460 

582,830 

25,011,940 

7,296,300 

19,163,410 

62,080,430 

8,374,160 

706.000 

45,894,700 

228,607,800 


421,673,490 


18,982.970 

5,624,710 

3,121,790 

729,590 

27,545,470 

7,679,340 

25,812,680 

82,323,910 

7,071,790 

947,500 

54,538,760 

258,651,830 


498,029.340 


10,090,700  I     12,981,270 


siderable  diminution  is  perceived  in  the  importation  of 
English  twists  (spun  cotton)  at  Hamburg.  This  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  Prus- 
sia and  Saxony  have,  of  late  years,  ordered  their  sup- 
plies direct  from  Great  Britain. 

Hamburg. — Lmportations  and  Expoetations  in  1855,  in 
Makcs-banco.* 


The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Hamburg  (Germany),  from  1850 
to  1855 : 

Iinportf.  Exports. 

Years.  Marcs-banco.  Ma^c(^-banco. 

1S50 '. 3.')3,18fi.070        813,829,2.'50 

1851 873,277,940        338,1 6.3,370 

1652 892,028,820        372,495,4.50 

1853 44 S,879,.5:!S        421,073.490 

1854  S?0,668.080        498,029,840 

1855 528,558,190        507,221,600 

Hamburg  receives  supplies  of  raw  cotton  not  only 
from  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  other  countries  of 
South  America,  in  the  direct  trade,  but  also  from  En- 
glish ports,  and  other  entrepots  of  Europe.     A  con- 


Countri 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Australia 

China 

Manilla,  Philippines 

Singapore 

Java 

British  East  Indies 

Eastern  Coast  of  Africa 

Cape  Town 

"Western  Coast  of  Africa 

Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  Azores 

Western  Coast  of  America 

California 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo. 

Brazil 

Dutch  Guiana 

Venezuela  and  New  Granada. . . 

Dutch  West  Indies 

English  West  Indies 

St.  Thomas  and  Porto  Eico. . 

Hayti 

Cuisa 

Honduras 

Eastern  Coast  of  Mexico. . . . 
LTnited  States 

Greenland 

British  North  America 

Sea  Stores  

Islande 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Prussia 

Mecklenburg 

Lubec r 

Denmark,  Schleswig  &  Holstein 

Heligoland  and  Cuxhaven. , 

Bremen  and  the  Weser 

Oldenburg  and  East  Friesland. . 

Holland 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Gibraltar 

Sardinia  

Tuscany 

Papal  States 

Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies 

Trieste  and  Venice 

Greece  and  Ionian  Isles 

Turkey  and  Levant 

Altona 

Railroad,  Schleswig  &  Holstein 

Lubec  (by  wagons) 

"      Stecknitz 

"      Railroad 

Railroad,  Berlin  to  Hamburg. . 

Elbe,  superior 

"      inferior 

Luneburg 

Harburg 

Post  roads,  etc 

Total 


Grand  total.. 


1.850,990 
726,170 
367,120 
974,100 

2,056,390 

490.820 

2,610 

354,710 

117,930 

5,078,790 

1,014,380 

16,044,810 

884,450 

3,497,140 

40,190 

1.299,760 

2,611,770 

7,027,840 

15,550 

494,150 

8,818,390 

2,080 


1,978,550 
278,2.30 

8,770 

3S8,i20 

80,260 

3,188,230 

505,.350 

8,105,950 

2,754,610 

160,494,560 

4.097,.520 

1,496,420 

2,824,960 

52,590 

612,690 

690,510 

1,5^',720 

535,830 

297,690 

286,930 

56,329,310 

5,604,670 

1,020 

893,380 

9,232,150 

86,911,600 

21,862,780 

5,096,770 

292,600 

28,108,900 

72,109,880 


Ma  res -banco. 

2,438,840 

555,360 

27,810 

1,808,680 
817,850 
522,450 
113.890 
200,820 
183,650 
9.800 

9,858,580 
950,570 

8,892,960 

7,519,900 
129,580 

2,853,720 
192,000 
24,450 

2,686,180 
413,260 

3,232,050 
1.5,170 

2,255,470 

6,939,130 

1,714,460 

1,009,400 

81,920 

11,299,370 

3..531,910 

■  24,980 

l,002,iio 
626,960  i 

1,782,190 
.594,.820 

T.796,930 

746,890 

57,049,620 

4,561,450 
696,120 
462,9.50 
41.3,570 
812,850 
449,890 
57,640 
6,280 
59.3,780 

93,490 

56,837,310 

16,482,170 

1,221,270 

9,59,420 

19,162,470 

18.5,863,990 

80,477,800 

4.197,120 

695,500 

2.5.524,320 

78,299,080 


528,.558,190  |  507,221,600 


1,0.35,779,790 


*  From  the  Almanac  de  Gotha,  1857. 
Commerce  in  1855. 


Continents. 


Entered. 


Vessel.  IT-"".?'' 


lasts 


Europe 4,188 

America 407 

Asia 43 

Africa 10 

[Australia I  — 

Total.. 

Loaded . . 

In  ballast 


1 25.5,490 


84,470 


46,489,    4,901 

6,124       623 

899       108 


Vessels  I  ■'■"""f^lCre 


iHittS. 


4,119  !258,119,.34,.543[ 
870  !  40,848!  4,406 ' 
81  4,867j  469  i 
17  1,519,  186( 
25  I     4,681       409' 


4,593  1809,002  40.102  4^V)2  ^)'.),984!  4ii,0'l3| 

8,970"  284,.584'86JlSl"2758Vr  1  1si),05Sj  26,876' 

628  I   24,418    .3,8^9' 1,982     120,926118,1871 


Foreign  Navirjntion  of  Jlamhurrj. — 1.  The  most  im- 
portant class  of  ILamburg  packet-ships  are  those  which 
sail,  at  stated  periods,  for  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and 
Sydney  in  Australia,  Valparaiso  in  Chili,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco in  California.    They  consist  of  23  largo  class  ships. 
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HAM 


2.  Fourteen  large-sized  vessels  ply  regularly  be- 
tween Hamburg,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
and  Indianola. 

3.  Five  large  three-masted  ships,  owned  by  a  pri- 
vate compan}-,  are  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between 
Hamburg  and  New  York. 

4.  Two  three-masted  ships,  also  owned  liy  a  private 
company,  ply  between  Hamburg  and  the  ports  of  North 
and  South  America,  as  they  iind  a  market. 

Table  showing  the  Nitmukr  and  Tonnage  op  Vks-sels 

BKLO.NOINO  TO   HaMBUBG   IN   TUB    YrABS   SI'RCIPIBD. 
Yeare.  VeauU.         TonnMc«. 


18:^ 

•    184 
13+ 
165. 

State M 

3 

.  146 
.  205 
.  249 

.  403 

ON  OF  HA^ 

83,978 

5 

.50  937 

68,691 

5 

127,095 

ENT  EXIimiTINO  THE  NaVIGAT 

BIRG  DCR- 

iNG  Seventeen  Ykai'.s,  ending  with  1 

5.52. 

Yesn. 

Vesnein 
entered. 

~2,497~ 

Tonnage. 
831.314 

Years. 

VesKels 
entered. 

Tonnage. 
.584,424 

1886 

1845 

.3,990 

1887 

2,601 

849,500 

1846 

8,779 

558,061 

1838 

2,700 

872,372 

1847 

4,178 

631,890 

1839 

2,989 

41.%.39S 

1S43 

3,.304 

593,664 

1810 

2,987 

44S.803 

1849 

8,4.59 

1341 

8,694 

495,738 

ia5o 

4,094 

780,569 

1842 

3.*30 

520,764 

1851 

4,169 

744,537 

184-3 

8,5.3S 

5:33,949 

1852 

4,440 

840,109 

1844 

3,260 

484,299 

1 

! 

The  following  statement  exhibits,  in  continuation, 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  American  vessels  arriving 
at  and  departing  from  the  port  of  Hamlnirg  during  the 
six  months  ending  with  .June  30,  18.55.  The  letter 
accompanying  the  consular  return  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passages  :  "  The  direct  imports  to  this  port 
from  the  United  States  will  show  a  great  falling  off 
from  last  season  ;  most  of  our  vessels  brought  cargoes 
(chiefl}'-  sugar)  from  Cuba,  destined,  i-ia  Prussia,  for 
Kussia.  The  exports  have  also  been  much  less  than 
last  year.  But  few  of  our  ships  left  for  American 
ports  direct ;  most  of  them  left  in  ballast  for  English 
ports,  to  load  coal  or  iron  ;  several  took,  at  low  rates, 
long  charters  for  South  American  ports.  The  number 
of  emigrants  for  the  United  States  from  this  port  will 
hardly  reach  half  as  high  as  last  year.  There  being 
no  American  shipping-houses  at  Hamlnirg,  it  will  al- 
ways be  difficult  for  our  flag,  as  tlie  regular  I-Iaml)urg 
passenger  lines  must  first  be  lilled,  to  participate 
fairly  in  this  trade.  In  the  article  of  saltpetre,  des- 
tined for  Kussia,  our  flag  had  the  preference  when 
coming  from  our  ports  ;  but,  generally,  the  Hamburg 
flag  and  property  being  exempted  from  the  Stade  toll 
dues,  this  can  not  be  the  case."  Number  of  vessels, 
barks,  l.'i ;  tonnage,  5,143.  Sliips,  4  ;  tonnage,  2,107. 
Total  number  of  vessels,  17,  and  total  tonnage,  7,310. 
Cargoes  consisted  principally  of, — 

Inward. — .Vrrack,  seeds,  cassia,  dye-wood,  India- 
rubber,  rice,  sugar,  tamarinds,  pot-ashes,  household 
goods,  cotton,  honey,  ginger,  whalebone,  tobacco, 
clocks,  segars,  preserves,  tortoise-shells,  gums,  rosins, 
hops,  oil,  machinery,  raisins,  shoes,  coffee,  turpentine, 
furs,  sarsaparilla,  piano-fortes,  and  general  merchan- 
dise. 

Oiiticard. — Passengers,  pig-lead,  plates  of  spelter, 
willow,  succory  flower,  cinnabar,  glne,  gypsum,  rags, 
tow,  worsted  yarn,  woolens,  wormseed,  hair  cloth, 
glass-ware,  china,  hardware,  iron-ware,  sheet-zinc, 
musical  instruments,  l)ristles,  slates,  drugs,  earthen- 
ware, straw  goods,  and  general  merchandise. 

Statement  snowiso  the  Number  of  Emkirants,  with 
THE  Number  of  Vessels  conveying  them,  which  left 
the  Port  of  Hamburg  for  the  United  States,  fbox 
1847  TO  1S54,  both  inclusive. 


Yenra. 

No.  of 
veitcls. 

No.  of  emi- 
grants. 

Years, 

No.  of 
Teuela. 

No.  of  eml- 
gnnf. 

184T 
1843 
1849 
1850 

61 
43 

84 
43 

6,489 
4,741 
8,777 
6,600 

1851 
1S.53 
1S53 
1854 

5T 
83 
75 
100 

8,588 
18,836 
1S.898 
20,885 

Ve.«.I« 

Beloni^ng  to  the  port,  Dec.  81, 18-55.  184 
'■  "  •»  1854.  153 


Tonnage 

la>t».  Cnw, 

9,980  1,844 

10,962  1,255 

The  tariff  is  that  of  December  29,  1851.  M'/nies. — 
1  marc-banco=l(j  6hilling8=.S0-35  United  States'  cur- 
renc3'.  Dutiiis  on  Ivijyjrts. — These  duties  amount  to 
not  more  than  ^  or  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and  the 
dvtiig  lyii  exji'irtu  to  not  more  than  one  eighth  of  1  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  'i'he  following  articles  are  exempt 
Ijoth  from  import  and  rxi)ort  duties :  apparel  of  trav- 
elers, brought  in  by  t)ie  respective  parties,  or  by  a 
special  ]>eriiiit  of  the  Director  of  Customs,  bark  un- 
ground,  barley,  bones,  bronze  metal,  buckwheat,  cop- 
per for  sheathing  ships,  brass,  old,  also  in  plates  or 
sheets,  coal,  stone,  gold  and  silver  liuUion  or  coin, 
open  samples  of  goods  under  70  pounds'  weight,  ex- 
ported and  then  re-imported  through  the  same  gate, 
linens,  with  or  without  cotton  mixture,  linen  bagging, 
malt,  oats,  oil  cakes,  potatoes,  printed  matter,  musical 
and  scientific  maps,  rags,  woolen  or  cotton,  rape-seed, 
r}-e,  wool,  sheep's  and  lamb's  raw,  wheat,  zinc,  crude. 
The  following  articles  are  free  of  import  duties  only  : 
articles  not  exceeding  5  marcs-banco  (•?!  "i-))  in  value  ; 
those  also  subjected  to  excise  duties  not  over  20  marcs- 
banco  in  value  ;  timber,  staves,  tire-wood,  and  turf. 
Those  free  of  export  duties  are,  all  articles  under  20 
marcs-banco  (.is7)  in  value,  regardless  of  quantity  ;  all 
manufactures  of  the  cit^'  of  Hamburg;  all  provisions 
for  the  immediate  use  of  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor ; 
articles  not  exceeding  100  pounds  in  weight,  and  not 
of  greater  value  than  KX)  marcs-banco.  Transit  Du- 
ties.— All  goods  re-exported  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  arrival,  are  free  of  any  transit  duty,  if  yet 
in  the  hands  of  original  importers. — U.  S.  C'omoiercial 
Digest. 

Money  is  generally  reckoned  in  Hamburg  in  marcs, 
ICs.,  each  of  12  pfennings  ;  and  is  of  two  sorts,  banco, 
and  current.  The  former  consists  of  the  sums  in- 
scribed in  the  books  of  the  Ijank,  opposite  to  the  names 
of  those  who  have  deposited  specie  or  bullion  in  the 
bank,  or  got  it  transferred  to  them  at  the  rate  of  27J 
marcs-banco  to  the  Cologne  marc  of  line  silver.  The 
value  of  the  marc-banco,  taking  silver  at  5s.  an  oz., 
is,  consequently.  Is.  bh\.,  which  makes  the  par  of  ex- 
change 13  marcs  lO^s.  banco  per  £1  sterling.  Banco 
is  worth  about  2.3J-  per  cent,  more  than  currency  ;  the 
agio  varjing  from  120  to  125f .  Speaking  generally, 
the  value  of  the  current  marc  may  be  taken  at  Is.  2^. 
or  Is.  2d.  sterling.  The  silver  coins  current  in  Hamburg 
are,  specie  dollars  (of  which  9^^  are  equal  to  a  marc- 
Cologne,  tine  silver)  ;  Prussian  current  dollar  (14  dol- 
lars to  the  marc  tine) ;  new  2s.  3d  pieces  (18  to  the 
marc  fine)  ;  Danish  grob.  current,  and  Hamburg  cur- 
rent (34  to  the  marc,  tine).  The  gold  coins  comprise 
ducats^9s.  4d.  sterling,  Louis  and  Frederic  dollars. 
The  agios  of  these  different  coins,  with  banco,  con- 
stantly vary.  Hamburg  has  for  many  years  ceased 
to  coin  monies,  with  the  exception  of  ducats  and  the 
smaller  coins. 

Measures  and  Weights. — A  new  regulation  of  these 
was  eflected  by  an  act  passed  on  the  Itith  Januari-, 
1843.  There  are  in  Hamburg  three  different  sorts  of 
jxmnd  iceights.  1.  The  bank  or  sUver  weight  (for- 
merly the  Cologne  weight).  2.  The  commercial 
weight.  3.  The  apothecary  weight.  One  pound 
bank,  or  silver  weight,  is=2  marcs  ;  1  marc  (Cologne) 
is  2.'?3-85489  grains,  or  486557  I)utch  As.  =  100  marcs 
=62'6554  English  troy  pounds.  The  old  relation  be- 
tween the  commercial  weight  and  Ikank  weight,  by 
which  the  commercial  pound  is  equal  to  33  5-32  oz. 
bank  weight,  has  been  continued  by  the  late  act.  1 
centner^ll2  com.  pounds  ;  1  pound=32  oz. ;  1  oz.^ 
4  drachms ;  1  drachm=4  pfennings.  By  the  United 
States'  Commercial  Digest  the  centner  is  made  equal  to 
119504  avoirdupois.  100  commercial  {X)nnds=106-838 
English  pounds  avoinlupois ;  48"4G09  kilogrammes ; 
86*5355  pounds  Vienna;  96.9219  pounds  German  co^ 
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toms  union.  One  "  schifFpfund,"  in  commerce=2| 
centners,  or  20  "  liespfund"  of  14  pounds  each,  or  280 
pounds ;  1  pfund^l"067  pounds  avoirdupois.  One 
"  schiffpfund''  by  land-carriage  has  20  "liespfund," 
each  of  IG  pfund  ;  is,  therefore, ^320  pounds.  A  pipe 
of  oil  is  820  pounds  ;  1  barrel  of  butter  (small  willow 
and  hoops)  is  taken  at  224  pounds  ;  but  with  common 
hoops,  at  280  pounds  nett. 

Long  Measure. — The  Hamburg  foot,  divided  into 
12  inches  of  8  parts  each=0-286.57  metres=127-0.5G 
Parisian  lines=ll'289  English  inches.  Hence,  100 
Hamburg  feet=94-021  English  feet ;  28-657  French 
metres  ;  91-307  Prussian  or  Rhenish  feet ;  90-664  Vi- 
enna feet.  The  Hamburg  ell  (short  ell)^2  Hamburg 
feet.  05-7314  metres=254-072  Paris  lines.  100  Ham- 
burg ells=62-681  English  yards.  The  Brabant  ell 
(or  long  ell)  most  commonly  used  in  Hamburg,  in 
measurement  of  piece-goods^27-585  English  inches. 

Liquid  Measure. — 1  fuder=6  aums,  Ih  aum=4  an- 
kers or  5  eimers ;  1  anker=5  viertels ;  1  viertel=2 
stubchens  ;  1  stubchen=2  kannens  ;  1  kannen^2  quar- 
ters of  Oessel ;  1  eimer^4  viertels ;  1  hogshead=l  J 
aums,  or  6  ankers,  or  30  Wertels,  each  of  8  c^uartiers  or 
bottles.  The  stubchen  contains  266  Hamburg  cubic 
inches=3-62  litres.  100  Hamburg  vietrels=159-39 
English  imperial  gallons  ;  724-18  French  litres  ;  632-45 
Prussian  quarters  ;  511-88  Vienna  maass.  The  full 
beer  barrel  contains  48  stubchens,  or  192  quartiers  ; 
the  small  barrel  onlj-  32  stubchens,  or  128  quartiers. 
The  vinegar  barrel  contains  30  stubchens,  or  120  quar- 
tiers. The  whale  and  fish-oil  barrel  contains  32  stiib- 
chens,  or  128  quartiers ;  2  whale-oil  barrels=l  quar- 
teel. 

Grain  Measure. — One  lass^60  fass  ;  1  fass=2  himp- 
ten  ;  1  hinipten=4  spint.  The  wispel  of  wheat,  rye, 
and  peas  is  20  fass ;  but  of  oats  and  barle^',  30  fass. 
The  scheffel  of  wheat,  r^'e,  and  peas,  is  2  fass  ;  of  bar- 
ley and  oats,  3  fass.  The  fass  contains  3,872  Hamburg 
cubic  inches:=52-7.34  litres,  and  2658-45  Parisian  cubic 
inches  ;  and  100  Hamburg  fass=18-135  imperial  quar- 
ters ;  52-7.34  hectolitres  ;  95-947  Prussian  scheffels ; 
85.765  Austrian  hetzen.  10  Hamburg  lasts=108-81 
imperial  quarters.  The  mode  of  measuring  grain  has 
hitherto  been  by  the  metres  throwing  or  pitching  it 
into  the  fass,  and  striking  off  the  surplus  with  a 
wooden  roller  pressed  lightly  along  the  upper  edge  ; 
but  an  alteration  is  expected  on  a  new  com  law,  now 
projected,  coming  into  operation  ;  there  will  probably 
be  a  new  fass  measure  (of  40.35  Hamburg  cubic  inches), 
equal  to  the  Prussian  scheffel.  In  practice,  1  Ham- 
burg last  is  taken  at  11  imperial  quarters,  31  hectolitres, 
57  Prussian  scheffels,  25  Danish  barrels,  and  16^  Rus- 
sian chetwerts.  The  coal  barrel  contains  (when  the 
1453  Hamliurg  cubic  inches  of  head  or  heaped  meas- 
ure is  added)  16,438  cubic  inches.  The  Hamburg  ship 
last,  or  last  of  commerce,  really  weighs  6000  pounds, 
or  3  tons  (not  4000  pounds,  as  is  generally  stated). 

Xavigation  of  the  Elbe,  Pilotage,  etc. — The  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  is  covered  with  sand-banks.  The  channel 
leading  to  Cuxhaven  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Vogel  Sands  and  North  Grounds,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Schaarhom  Sands  and  Neuwerk  Island.  On  the 
latter  there  are  two  light-houses  and  two  beacons,  and 
on  the  Schaarhom  is  another  beacon.  The  light-houses 
on  Neuwerk  Island  are  about  700  yards  apart ;  the 
most  southerh',  which  is  also  the  most  elevated,  being 
in  lat.  53°  54'  57"  N.,  long.  8°  29'  40"  E.  It  is  128 
feet  high,  being  twice  the  height  of  the  other.  The 
channel  is,  in  some  places,  hardly  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  Avide.  The  outer  red  buoy  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  at  its  mouth,  bears  from  Heligoland  south- 
east by  south,  distant  nearly  20  miles.  Hut  the  best 
mark  in  entering  the  P^lbe  is  the  floating  light,  or  sig- 
nal ship,  moored  two  miles  north-west  l)y  north  of  the 
red  buoj',  in  11  fathoms  at  low  water.  This  vessel 
never  leaves  her  station,  imless  compelled  by  ice  in  the 
winter  season.     I3y  night  she  exhibits  a  lantern-light, 


38  feet  above  deck,  and  in  foggy  weather  rings  a  bell 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  second  signal  ship  is 
stationed  b\  miles  south-east  bj-  east  from  the  first,  at 
the  westernmost  point  of  a  sand-bank  dividing  the  fair 
way  of  the  river.  She  is  rigged  like  a  galliot,  to  dis- 
tinguish her  by  da}'  from  the  first  signal  ship ;  and 
during  the  night  she  exhibits  two  lights,  one  18  feet 
above  the  other.  The  distance  from  the  outer  red 
buoy  to  Cuxhaven  is  about  16  miles  ;  thence  to  Gliick- 
stadt  the  course  is  east,  28  miles  ;  from  the  latter  to 
Stade  the  course  is  south-easterh',  9  miles  ;  and  then 
easterly  to  Hamburg,  18  miles.  The  channel  through- 
out is  marked  with  black  and  white  buoys,  which  are 
numbered  and  specified  in  the  charts.  The  black  ones 
are  to  be  left,  in  passing  up  the  river,  on  the  starboard 
or  right-hand  side,  and  the  white  on  the  larboard  side. 

Every  vessel  coming  from  sea  into  the  Elbe,  and 
drawing  four  feet  water,  is  directed  to  take  a  pilot 
on  board,  and  must  pay  pilotage,  though  she  do  not 
take  one.  However  well  the  signals,  lights,  beacons, 
and  buoys,  may  be  arranged,  an  experienced  pilot  is 
very  necessary,  in  case  of  a  fog  in  the  night,  or  of  a 
storm.  To  take  in  a  pilot,  a  vessel  must  heave  to  by 
the  pilot  galliot,  which  lies,  in  good  weather,  near  the 
red  buoy,  and  in  bad  weather  N.E.N,  from  Neuwerk, 
and  is  known  by  having  at  the  flagstaff  an  admiral's 
flag,  and  a  long  streamer  flying  at  the  top.  If  the 
pilot  boat  have  no  pilot  on  board,  or  if  the  weather  be 
so  bad  that  the  pilot  can  not  leave  her,  she  lowers  her 
flag,  and  then  the  vessel  coming  in  must  sail,  with  the 
signal  for  a  pilot  hoisted,  to  Cuxhaven,  and  heave  to 
there,  where  she  is  certain  of  getting  one.     See  Elbe. 

There  are  no  docks  or  quays  at  Hamburg ;  and  it  is 
singular,  considering  the  great  trade  of  the  port,  that 
none  have  been  constructed.  Vessels  moor  in  the 
river  outside  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground  a  short 
distance  from  shore  ;  and  in  this  situation  the}'  are 
not  exposed  to  any  danger  unless  the  piles  give  way, 
which  rarely  happens.  There  is  a  sort  of  inner  harbor 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe  which  runs  into  the 
city,  where  small  craft  lie  and  discharge  their  cargoes. 
Larger  vessels  load  and  unload  from  their  moorings, 
by  means  of  lighters.  These  carry  the  goods  from 
and  to  the  warehouses  which  front  the  various  small 
arms  and  channels  of  the  river,  and  the  canals  car- 
ried from  it  into  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
charges  on  account  of  lighterage  are  extremel}'  mod- 
erate. 

Poi-t  Charges. — The  charges  of  a  public  nature  pay- 
able hy  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Hamburg,  unload- 
ing and  loading,  are  pilotage  and  lastage.  The  sep- 
arate items  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  tables  : 

Pilotage  Earned. — The  pilotage  fees  are  earned  if 
vessels  are  brought  as  far  as  Freyburgh  or  Gluckstadt, 
and  when  from  stress  of  wind  or  weather,  which  sel- 
dom happens,  the  Hamburg  pilots  take  the  vessel  to 
AVittenljerg  or  Neumuhlen,  they  are  to  paj",  without 
distinction, 

Alarca  currency.  d.  stp. 

To  Wittenberg 10  14    0 

Neumuhlen 1    8  21    0 

Pilotage  all  the  vaij. — For  pilotage  the  whole  way 
from  Cuxhaven  to  Hamburg  there  is  no  table  of  rates, 
for,  generally  speaking,  the  Hamburg  pilots  do  not 
take  vessels  up  beyond  Boesche. 

Pilotage  and  Lastage. — The  Hamburg  pilots,  gen- 
erally speaking,  take  charge  of  vessels  only  from  the 
Red  Buoy  to  Freyburgh  or  Gluckstadt. 

Half  Pilotage  only. — In  case  the  Hamburg  pilots  enter 
a  vessel  only  within  the  first  buoy  beyond  the  Ross- 
hacken,  Strangfly,  or  Cuxhaven,  half  the  above-men- 
tioned pilotage  is  paid.  Also  half  ])ilotage  must  be 
paid  at  all  events,  whether  the  vessel  has  taken  a  pilot 
from  the  pilot  galliot  or  not. 

From  Boesche  to  Hamburg. — Vessels  are  generally 
piloted  from  Boesch  to  Hamburg  by  Danish  or  Hano- 
verian pilots,  to  whom  it  is  customary  to  pay  three 
marcs. 
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LaM'ige  and  Custom-house  Charrjes. — British  and 
other  foreign  vessels  psiy  the  same  as  Hamburg  ves- 
sels. For  clearing  in  and  clearing  out,  no  separate 
charges  are  marie ;  visiting  the  port  is  considered  as 
one  voyage,  and  the  charges  on  vessels  are  paid  as  fol- 
lows :  For  vessels  arrived  with  cargoes  from  the  un- 
dermentioned places,  viz. : 


Placea. 


LatUor6,(XI0lb«, 


MarcK. 

|The  East  Indies 3    0 

jWest  Indies,  North  and  South  America..  2    8 

Portufral,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean.  2    0 

The  rest  of  the  European  ports 1     8 

Hollaed,  East  Friesland,  the  Weser,  Ey- 

der  and  Jutland 0  12 

For  vessels  under  20  commercial   last." 

without  distinction I  0    4 

Vessels  arriving  and  departing  In  ballast,! 

of  upward  of  2l>  commercial  lasts. . . . . . |  0    8 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  ratio  of  a  last 

to  a  ton  ;  hut  it  may  be  taken  at  about  .S  or  2f  to  1. 
Bnt  in  Hamburg  all  vessels  are  measured  by  the  har- 
bor master  ;  and  it  is  upon  his  report  that  the  lastage 
is  calculated. 

For  all  vessels  laden  with  coals,  wood,  or  turf,  no 
lastage  is  paid,  provideil  they  do  not  take  return  car- 
goes. Vessels  arriving  in  ballast  and  departing  with 
a  cargo  pay  half  the  above  lastage,  according  to  their 
destination.  Exclusive  of  the  above  dues,  which  are 
all  remarkably  moderate,  vessels  coming  to  the  port  of 
Hamburg  are  obliged  to  pay  certain  dues  to  Hanover, 
called  Stade  or  Brunshausen  dues.     See/ws^ 

Custom-house  Regulations. — On  a  vessel's  arrival  at 
Hamburg  the  broker  reports  her  to  the  custom-house, 
and  gives  his  guaranty  for  payment  of  the  duties,  and 
delivers  her  papers ;  and,  upon  a  receipt  being  pro- 
duced for  the  Stade  duties  by  the  Hanoverian  author- 
ities at  Hamburg,  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  unload.  On 
cleaving,  a  manifest  of  the  outward  cargo,  together 
with  the  consul's  certificate  of  the  regularity  of  the 
ship's  papers,  must  be  produced  at  the  custom-house 
by  the  broker,  who  obtains  in  return  a  clearance  certi- 
ficate, authorizing  the  vessel  to  go  to  sea. 

Quarantine. — Ships  are  visited  at  Cuxhaven,  a  Ham- 
burg possession  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Suspected 
vessels  are  generally  sent  to  a  station  on  the  Norwe- 
gian coast ;  but  vessels  which  have  undergone  quaran- 
tine in  an  English  port,  or  come  from  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  or  direct  from  the 
River  Plate,  are  permitted  to  come  directly  to  Ham- 
burg. 

Credit,  Brokerage.,  etc. — Almost  all  goods  are  sold  for 
ready  money,  with  an  allowance  of  one  per  cent,  for 
discount.  Sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  sales  are 
made  at  two  or  three  months'  credit ;  and  in  such  cases 
a  higher  price  is  obtained  than  for  cash.  Sometimes, 
sugar  is  sold  to  the  sugar-baker  at  this  credit. 

Brokers  are  positively  forbidden  to  act  as  merchants 
or  factors.  They  are  licensed  by  the  Senate,  and 
must  conform  to  the  established  regulations. 

Banking,  Insurance,  etc. — For  an  account  of  the  Bank 
of  Hamburg,  see  Banks.  All  sorts  of  insurances  are 
effected  at  Hamburg.  A  municipal  regulation  com- 
pels the  insurance  of  all  houses  within  the  city,  the 
rate  varying  according  to  the  number  of  fires  and  the 
amount  of  loss.  Marine  insurance  is  principally  ef- 
fected by  joint  stock  companies,  of  which  there  are 
several ;  their  competition  has  reduced  the  premiums 
to  the  lowest  level,  and  the  business  is  not  understood 
to  be  profit.ible.  The  high  duties  on  policies  of  insur- 
ance in  this  country  has  led  to  the  insuring  of  a  gooil 
many  English  shijis  at  Hamburg.  Life  insurance  is 
not  prosecuted  in  Germany  to  any  considerable  extent ; 
but  some  of  the  English  companies  have  agents  here, 
who  arc  said  not  to  be  very  scrupulous. 

Bankruptcy. — Considering  the  vast  number  of  mer- 
chants and  tradespeople  at  Hamburg,  bankruptcy  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  frei^ucnt  occurrence.     Much  of  the 


business  transacted  at  Hamburg  being  on  commis-sion 
and  for  account  of  hotises  abroad,  the  failure  of  foreign 
merchants  is  a  prevalent  source  of  bankruptcy.  An- 
other source  of  bankruptcy  is  losses  on  goods  imjiorted 
or  exported  on  speculation,  and  occasionally  losses  in 
the  funds,  in  which  a  goo<l  deal  of  gambling  goes  on 
here.  Exjiensive  living  is  not  nearlj-  so  prevalent  a 
source  of  bankruptcy  here  as  in  London  and  other 
places.  See  Com.  Rel.  U.  S. ;  Hot's  Mer.  Mag., 
xxiii.,  177,  XV.,  177  ;    Wettm.  Jiev.,  xxxviii.,  437. 

Hammock  or  Hamac,  (Span,  hamuca — a  word 
of  Indian  origin;,  a  kind  of  lianging  bed,  which  Ls  sus- 
pended between  trees  or  posts,  or  two  hooks.  The 
true  Indl-in  hammock  is  a  long  narrow  net  made  of 
strong  cord,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  small 
ropes  for  suspending  it.  The  hammock  used  on  l)oard 
ship  consists  of  a  piece  of  stout  canvas,  about  six  feet 
long  and  three  broad,  gathered  at  the  ends  and  sus- 
pended hy  cords.  The  sailor's  hammcKk  is  an  oblong 
jnece  of  hempen  cloth  ;  at  each  end  are  fastened  sev- 
eral .small  lines,  meeting  in  a  grummet  or  iron  ring : 
these  form  the  cleics.  The  whole,  having  mattresses, 
pillows,  etc.,  placed  in  it,  is  hoisted  up  into  its  place  by 
small  ropes  called  laniards,  Ijetween  two  battens  or 
screws  in  the  beams  of  the  deck  over  head,  about  nine 
feet  distant  asunder.  The  hammock  is  a  verA*  agree- 
able bed,  especially  in  cold  weather ;  but  some  little 
practice  Ls  requisite  at  first  in  getting  in  and  out  suc- 
cessfully. During  the  day,  the  hammocks,  lashed  up 
tight  in  the  form  of  Caterpillars,  are  stowed  in  the 
nettings  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  bulwark. 

Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  a  branch  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  oft"  the  mouth  of  James  Kiver,  between  Old  Point 
Comfort  on  the  north  and  Willoughby  Point  on  the 
south.  It  is  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  ships  of 
war,  and  is  an  important  naval  rendezvous.  On  Old 
Point  Comfort,  there  have  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States  250  acres ; — a  fortification  called  Fort  ilonroe 
has  been  erected,  which  mounts  335  guns,  generallj* 
32  and  48-pounders,  130  of  which  are  under  boml>-proof 
covers.  On  the  opposite  point,  one  mile  distant,  is 
Fort  Calhoun.  The  foundation  is  made  by  throwing 
in  stones,  and  it  covers  about  seven  acres.  This  fort 
is  designed  to  mount  265  gims,  2-1's  and  32"s.  and 
nearly  all  under  cover.  These  completely  command 
the  entrance  to  Hampton  Roads.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  entrance  is  Old  Point  Comfort  Light,  lat.  37^  6', 
long.  79°  18'  W.,  showing  a  fixed  light  on  a  white 
tower,  and  elevated  40  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  On  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  the  Willoughby 
Spit  Light  Vessel  shows  fixed  lights,  elevated,  the  one 
32  and  the  other  41  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and 
here  is  a  fog-bell  also.  The  channel  leading  from  the 
Capes  of  Virginia  to  Hampton  Roads  is  reduced  at  Old 
Point  Comfort  to  a  narrow  width.  The  shoal  water, 
under  the  action  of  the  sea  and  the  reaction  of  the  bar, 
is  kept  in  an  unremitting  ripple  ;  which  circumstance 
has  given  to  this  place  the  name  of  the  Rip  Rrips. 

Handkerchiefs.  Handkerchiefs,  wrought  and 
edged  with  gold,  used  to  be  worn  in  England  by  gen- 
tlemen in  their  hats,  as  favors  from  young  ladie,*,  the 
value  of  them  l)eing  from  five  to  12  pence  for  each,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558. — Sxow's  Chrvn.  Hand- 
kerchies  were  of  early  manufacture,  and  are  mentioned 
in  our  oldest  works.  Handkerciefs  of  the  celebrated 
Paislev  manufacture  were  first  made  in  that  town  in 
1743.  " 

Handspike  is  a  stong  wooden  bar,  used  as  a  lever 
to  move  the  windlass  and  capstan  in  heaving  up  the 
anchor,  or  raising  any  heavy  weights  on  board  a  ship. 
The  handle  is  smooth,  round,  and  somewhat  taper; 
the  other  end  is  square,  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  head  of 
the  capstan,  or  barrel  of  the  windlass. 

Hang-Chau-Fou,  an  imjx>rtant  city  of  China, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Che-kiang.  on  a  plain  near 
the  River  Tsientang.  about  40  miles  from  its  month, 
and  140  miles  south-east  of  Nanking.   It  b  surrounded 
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by  high  and  strong  walls,  said  to  be  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  and  adjoining  it  are  verj-  extensive  sub- 
urbs. The  Governor-General  of  Che-kiang  and  Fu- 
kien  resides  in  this  city,  and  also  the  governor  of  the 
province,  which,  with  their  courts  and  troops,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  great  trade,  render  this  one  of  the  most 
important  and  richest  cities  in  the  empire.  A  portion 
of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  divided  off  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  garrison  of  7000  troops.  The  Grand 
Canal  has  its  southern  termination  here,  in  a  large 
irregular  basin.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  the 
shops  and  warehouses  are  large,  and  well  stored  with 
goods.  There  are  numerous  rich  temples  and  elegant 
public  buildings  ;  and  altogether,  this  cit}-  presents  the 
appearance  of  great  wealth  and  splendor.  It  is  noted 
for  its  silk  manufactures,  which  employ  a  large  portion 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  population  is  said  to  be  about 
1,000,000. 

Hanover,  a  kingdom  in  Germanj',  formed  out  of 
the  duchies  which  formerly  belonged  to  several  fami- 
lies of  the  junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
In  the  course  of  the  revolutionan,'  war,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  France,  the  dukedoms  of  Bavaria,  of  Saxony, 
and  of  AMrtemburg  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
kingdoms  ;  and  when  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  was 
accomplished,  the  dukedoms  which  had  composed  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  were  thought  by  the  allied 
powers  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  elevated  to  the 
same  dignity,  as,  with  the  additions  then  made  to 
them,  the_y  were  nearly  equal  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion to  the  other  portions  of  Germany  whose  rulers 
had  received  that  rank.  It  accordingly  assumed  that 
grade  in  1814,  imder  George  III.,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged as  such  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  lies  between  lat.  51°  18' 
and  53°  52'  X.,  and  long.  6°  43'  and  11°  45'  E. ;  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  north- 
east by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  from  Denmark, 
Hamburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  east  and  south-east  hj 
Prussia  and  Brunswick,  south-west  by  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Prussia,  and  west  by  Holland.  The  boundaries  in- 
clude the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  which  almost  completely 
separates  Hanover  into  two  large  portions,  the  connec- 
tion }>eing  maintained  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  not  more 
than  six  miles  in  width,  south  of  the  duchy.  A  small 
portion  in  the  south  is  separated  from  Hanover  proper 
by  the  interjection  of  part  of  Burnswick.  The  entire 
area  amounts  to  about  9,464,446  acres,  or  14,788  square 
miles,  as  follows : 


Provinces. 

Extent  in 
English  acres. 

Popn]ation  in 
Deo.  185-2. 

Number  of      1 
dwellin^-housesl 

Hanover 

Hildesheiin 

1,483,699 
1,102.089 
2,769;.562 
1,674,-368 
1,.W0,649 
737,96S 
156,112 

849,958 
367,883 
-3.'?8,764 
279.S34 
261,965 
185,129 
.35.720 

4S,445 
52,042 
4.3,885 
44,031 
41.027 
30,024 
.3,392 

Stade 

Osncbruck 

Clausthal 

Total 

9,464,446 

2,S19.253 

262.796 

The  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  dips  toward 
the  north,  and  the  courses  of  all  the  rivers  are  in  that 
direction.  These  are,  first,  the  Elbe,  which  borders  a 
large  part  of  the  dominion,  and  receives  into  it  the 
Ohre,  which  rises  in  the  province  of  Luneburg  ;  the 
Aland  and  .Teetze,  which  come  out  of  Prussia,  and  are 
navigable  before  thej'  terminate  in  the  Ellje  ;  the  II- 
meneau,  wliich  becomes  navigable  at  Luneburg ;  the 
Eftc',  which  is  navigable  to  IJuxtehude  ;  the  Lilhe, 
navigable  to  Homburg  ;  the  Schwinge,  by  wliich  ves- 
sels reach  Stade ;  the  Oste,  wliich  passes  Ilarburg, 
and  is  navigable  to  Kircho.sters ;  and  the  IMedem, 
which  runs  through  the  Hadeln-land,  and  admits  large 
vessels  as  high  as  Ottemdorf;  second,  the  Weser, 
which  enters  the  dominion  of  Hanover  at  Munden,  be- 
ing there  formed  by  the  junction  of  tlie  I'ulda  and  the 
Werra.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  from  the  spot  at 
•which  its  name  commences;  and  it  receives  in  its 
course  the  Hamel,  the  Aller,  the  Oertze,  the  Leine, 


the  Bohme,  the  Ej-ther,  the  Wumme,  which,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  takes  the  name  of  Lesum, 
the  Geeste,  and  the  Hunte  ;  all  of  which  are  Hanover- 
ian rivers,  and  continue  their  united  course  till  they 
are  lost  in  the  German  Ocean,  near  Bremen  ;  third,  the 
Ems,  a  river  rising  in  the  Prussian  province  of  West- 
phalia. After  entering  Hanover,  it  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Aa,  the  Hase,  the  Else,  and  the  Leda.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  sea,  it  falls  into  the  DoUart,  near 
Emden,  which  is  the  principal  sea-port  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  vessels  from  Kheina 
downward,  and  for  sea-going  ships  from  Halte  and 
Weener.  About  1,200,000  thalers  (.$87,000)  have  been 
expended  in  improving  the  navigation,  and  it  has  be- 
come in  consequence  a  verj'  important  channel  for  the 
inland  trade  of  the  country-.  Fourth,  the  Yecht,  a 
river  of  short  course,  rising  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  and  terminating  in  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
Its  principal  importance  is  derived  from  a  navigable 
canal,  which  commences  at  the  city  of  Miinster,  and  is 
the  channel  of  some  trade  through  the  Vecht  to  Am- 
sterdam. 

Though  Hanover  is  generally  a  sandy  soil,  it  has 
some  small  fresh-water  lakes.  The  Dummersee,  in 
Diepholtz,  is  about  12  mUes  in  circuit.  The  Steinhu- 
dermeer,  in  the  province  of  Kalenburg,  is  about  four 
miles  long  and  two  broad ;  and  the  DoUart,  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Ems,  which  is  rather  an  estuary  than  a 
lake,  is  12  miles  across.  The  canals  are  all  of  short 
course.  The  Aurich  Canal,  between  Aurich  and  Era- 
den,  is  15  miles  long ;  the  Bremen  Canal,  between  the 
Oste  and  the  Schwinge,  serves  both  for  draining  and 
for  transport ;  the  Papinburg  Canal,  between  Papin- 
burg  and  the  Ems,  is  unimportant. 

Manufacturing  industry  prevaDs  less  in  Hanover 
than  in  the  other  States  of  Germany.  Linen  yarn  and 
cloth  are  the  principal  branches.  Woolen  cloths  are 
made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  this  branch  of  trade  has  lately  been 
increasing.  In  the  west  stockings  and  gloves  are 
made.  Cotton-spinning  has  also  increased,  but  is 
still  insignificant,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  silk. 
Potteries,  tile-works,  and  tobacco-pipe  works  are  nu- 
merous. There  are  nine  glass-houses,  and  52  paper- 
mills,  which  produce  yearly  about  20,000  bales  of 
paper.  Wax  is  bleached  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
there  are  numerous  tobacco  factories,  tanneries,  brew- 
eries, vinegar  works,  and  brandy  distilleries,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  last  has  of  late  verj-  much  increased. 
East  Friesland  produces  gin.  The  most  thriving 
branch  of  industrj-  however  is  that  of  metal  wares.  The 
whole  population  of  the  Hartz  lives  by  the  raining  and 
forging  of  metals,  excavating  coal,  and  manufacturing 
wooden  articles.  Founderies  and  forges,  and  works 
of  iron,  copper,  brass,  wire,  silver,  and  lead,  vitriol  and 
sulphur,  are  in  the  utmost  activitj'.  These  mines  and 
as-sociated  works  support  about  35,000  persons.  About 
20,000  workmen  were  very  recently  employed  in  the 
Hartz,  and  the  yearly  value  of  the  produce  was  5,000,000 
thalers  (£750,000  sterling).  The  latest  returns  give 
the  following  quantity  for  one  year,  for  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  together :  gold,  82  oz. ;  silver,  375,833  oz. ; 
iron,  377,812  cwt.  ;  copper,  540  ;  vitriol,  5400 ;  quick- 
silver, 540  ;  coal,  2,100,000;  salt,  842,000. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  small  quantitj-  of  sur- 
plus production,  the  trade  of  Hanover  is  not  extensive. 
The  jji  iiicipal  port,  Emden,  has  some  export  and  im- 
port trade ;  but  from  the  state  of  the  roads  between 
that  place  and  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
more  of  its  trade  passes  through  Haml)urg  and  Bre- 
men than  through  that  city.  Besides  the  more  con- 
siderable articles  made  from  flax,  its  honej-,  wax, 
feathers,  and  large  quantities  of  timlmr,  are  sent  to 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Wool,  horses,  and  cattle, 
wheat  and  other  grain,  butter  and  cheese,  tobacco  and 
mineral  productions,  are  among  the  chief  exports. 
Hops,  rape-seed,  oil-cake,  fruit,  hams,  and  sausages, 
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form  also  articles  of  export  of  small  amount.  The  im- 
ports consist  principally  of  English  manufactures,  colo- 
nial produce,  fruits,  wines,  jewelrj-,  and  silks.  As 
the  roads  to  the  great  fairs  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort 
pass  through  Hanover,  the  transit  of  goods  for  these 
used  to  create  a  pretty  large  commission  trade,  and 
give  emploj'ment  to  many  wagons,  horses,  and  men, 
as  well  as  to  the  barge  owners.  These,  however,  are 
now  in  some  degree  superseded  hy  railways,  the  city 
of  Hanover  having  become  a  central  station,  from 
which  these  diverge  in  different  directions  to  Ilamliurg, 
Brunswick,  Ilildesheim,  Bremen,  and  Minden.  Han- 
over has  joined  the  Zollverein  or  General  Customs 
Union  from  1st  .January,  1854. 

The  commerce  between  the  other  States  of  the  Ger- 
man Customs  Union  and  the  United  States  is  not  of 
much  importance.  The  linens  of  Hanover  always 
find  a  read}'  market ;  and,  were  interposing  import 
duties  in  both  countries  modilied  or  altogether  aiiol- 
ished,  the  linens,  raw  wool,  load,  rape-seed,  hemp,  and 
flax  of  this  kingdom  would  be  much  more  extensively 
exchanged  for  American  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  sim- 
ilar produce.  The  direct  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Hanover  in  1852  were,  besides  staves  and 
flour  (in  value  •■?115),  18G  hhds.  of  tobacco,  valued  at 
$5,791.  The  value  of  exports  from  Hanover,  via 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  in  185.3,  was  815,841,  and  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  direct  to  Hanover 
were  143  hhds.  tobacco,  valued  at  !j6,290.  All  other 
American  exports  found  their  way  to  the  markets  of 
Hanover  through  the  ports  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 
The  value  of  exports  from  Hanover  in  1855  was  $44,- 
277,  of  whicli  there  reached  the  United  States  via  Bre- 
men 64;3,40a,  and  via  Belgium  .*SG8.  The  tobacco 
annually  produced  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  val- 
ued at  about  $50,000,  from  which  about  2,500,000  lbs. 
of  smoking  tobacco  is  annually  manufactured.  Were 
the  Zollverein  duty  on  tobacco  abolished,  as  it  has 
been  on  raw  cotton,  the  cultivation  of  the  inferior 
quality  produced  in  Hanover  would  not  only  cease 
altogether,  but  her  tobacco  manufactories  (.34G  in  184.S), 
would  be  multiplied,  and  tlie  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  kingdom  more  profitably  developed.  The  prin- 
cipal sea-ports  of  Hanover  are  Eniben,  Harburg,  and 
some  minor  ports  or  shipping  jilaccs  on  the  Weser,  in 
the  district  of  Aurieh,  or  that  part  of  Hanover  west 
of  Oldenburg.  The  Hanoverian  trade  from  the  Elbe 
centres  at  Hamburg,  that  of  the  Weser  at  Bremen. 

The  commerce  of  tlie  port  of  Harburg,  on  the  Elije, 
has,  within  a  few  years,  assumed  considerable  im- 
portance. In  1849  the  number  of  vessels  arriving 
at  this  port  was  only  49.  The  following  exhibits 
the  results  of  three  years,  ending  with  1854 :  See 
Elbe  River. 

Vessels  entered. 

691 

8S4 

1,032 

The  preceding  summary  indicates  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing commerce  of  this  port.  The  vessels  chiefly 
come  from  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  but  some 
even  from  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  in  1854,  there 
proceeded  from  the  Mediterranean  ports  580  vessels 
under  the  Hanoverian  flag,  152  under  the  British  flag, 
135  under  the  Danish,  81  under  the  Dutch,  and  3  un- 
der the  French  flag.  Of  these,  205  entered,  and  679 
cleared  in  l)allast,  or  with  partial  freights.  The  re- 
maining vessels  were  laden  chiefly  with  wood,  stone, 
oil-cakes,  and  sundries.  The  marine  service  of  Har- 
burg consists  of  1  tliroo-mastcr,  <>  barks,  3  brigs,  2 
brigantines,  1  schooner,  and  G  smaller  craft ;  making 
in  all  19  sail,  exclusive  of  one  bark  on  the  stocks. 

The  river  (Elbe)  arrivals,  during  the  same  period, 
were : 

Batteanx. 

la  1S49 '>,918 

1^52 4,0T9 

IS&J 4.2-26 

1854 5,398 

Nun 


Yenrfl. 
1S52. 
1S53. 

1854. 


Vessels  cleared. 

574 

859 

1,027 


Notwithstanding  this  rap^iidly  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  port  of  Harburg,  and  the  commercial  facilities 
which  it  receives  from  the  Hanoverian  government, 
Hamburg,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
principal  centre  of  Hanoverian  trade.  Within  the 
pc'ist  ten  years  the  number  of  vessels  Ijelonging  to  Han- 
over has  tripled  in  this  p<jrt.  In  each  of  the  years 
1852  and  1853,  there  arrived  1,100  vessels  under  the 
Hanoverian  flag,  measuring,  in  the  aggregate,  a  ton- 
nage of  about  15,0fX)  commercial  lasts,  of  6,000  f^mnds 
each,  or  an  aggregate  of  44,000  tons.  In  the  naviga- 
tion of  Hamburg,  Hanover  holds  the  third  rank  aa 
respects  tonnage — the  tonnage  of  the  port  itself  rank- 
ing first,  and  tliat  of  England  second.  The  freights 
in  1853,  in  Hanoverian  bottoms,  exceeded  those  of  the 
preceding  j-ear  100  per  cent.,  and  many  years  the 
freights  are  threefold  greater  than  those  given  for  the 
years  immediately  preceding. 

The  Hanoverian  flag  participates  proportionally  in 
the  general  foreign  trade,  and  enjoys  a  considerable 
share  in  the  movements  with  trans-Atlantic  countries. 
In  1854  the  number  of  Hanoverian  -vessels  in  the  port 
of  Haml»urg  largely  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
j-ear.  It  reached  as  high  as  1,.330  vessels,  measuring 
an  aggregate  of  20,336  lasts,  or  nearly  60,000  tons, 
entered,  and  1,317  vessels  cleared.  The  smaller  craft, 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  river  trade,  are  not  com- 
prised in  these  totals.  The  commercial  movements 
at  the  port  of  Emden  in  1854  present  the  following 
results  : 

Thaler,  (gold). 

Imports J,71 8,050 

Exports,  direct 1,451,031 

indirect 596,338 

Total '. 8,-65,4«9 

3,76.1,469  thalers  equal  to $2,965,-306 

The  thaler  (gold),  or  Bremen  thaler,  equals  78J  cpnts. 
The  import  trade  employs  5,895  vessels,  and  4,107 
vehicles  for  the  land  trade.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  cereals,  butter,  and  cheese  ;  and  the  exports 
are  mostly  of  the  same  character.  These  latter  em- 
ploy, for  the  home  trade  of  the  port  of  Emden,  .391 
vessels.  England,  Holland,  and  Belgium  are  the 
principal  countries  to  which  the  exports  from  this  port 
are  destined.  The  mercantile  houses  of  Emden  en- 
gaged in  the  direct  trade  between  that  port  and  the 
Russian  ports  of  the  AMiite  Sea,  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Seas,  own  about  3,000  tons  of  the  marine  ser\-ice 
employed  in  that  commerce.  The  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  flax,  hemp,  etc.,  yielded,  in  the  export 
trade  of  Hanover,  in  1853,  8,500,000  francs,  or  nearly 
$1,700,000.  This  sura  exceeded  the  value  of  similar 
exports  in  1852,  namely :  of  flax  exported,  724,000 
francs  ;  and  of  tissues,  1,070,000  francs. 

The  tissues  of  Hanover  are  in  high  repute  in  foreign 
markets ;  and  at  the  German  Industrial  Exposition, 
held  at  Munich  in  1854,  the\-  were  favorably  noticed. 
As  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  .and  hemp 
constitute  the  chief  agricultural  and  indu.«trial  wealth 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  annexed  table,  show- 
ing the  quantities  of  tissues  manufactured,  and  their 
values,  from  1840  to  1853 — a  perio<l  of  14  years — is 
compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  that  government ; 


Tiasnea  manofactared. 


Valivs. 


1840 

1841 

1<42 

l-^^^ 

l'<44 

1-^1 

1>4« 

IMT 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1SS2 

1853 


214,592 
217,764 
217,244 
19."1.S31 
198,173 
208.785 
192,251 
223,608 
195.435 
233,609 
249,448 
241,".%8 
219.246 
fti7,094 


Ells. 
iaiS9,174 
18,295.214 
1S.<M6,133 
16.630,619 
16,.'567,666  '■ 
17,lSaiS7 
15,568,526   | 


1;(,ivlW-U<j 
17.x:.\366 
16.935.673 


Tb«lfr.. 

l,489.'<ia 
1.551..^2< 
1.474.7  !0 
l,36i,3.V5 
1,2'^<,622 
l.S2&2e9 
1.811,891 
l..'*4.776 
l.'>->:.726 
1.5»5.112 
l.rt«..'i35 
1.WV296 
1.4*1.116 
1.446^15 
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The  ell  of  2  feet=22.91  English  inches ;  12  pfennings 
=1  groschen  ;  24  groschen=l  thaler=73  cents. 

The  tissues  and  yams  of  Hanover  are  exported  di- 
rectly from  Hanoverian  ports  for  Friesland  xind  the 
countries  below  the  Elbe,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Meck- 
lenburg, Holland,  and  the  States  of  the  Zollverein. 

From  Bremen,  for  New  York,  Baltimore,  Havana, 
St.  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Porto  Cabello,  Laguayra, 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  the  Canary  Isles. 

From  Hamburg,  for  the  cities  and  countries  above 
designated,  and  also  for  Brazil,  New  Orleans,  Cuba, 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Effective  merchant  marine  of  Hanover  in  1855. — Sail- 
ing vessels :  total,  701 ;  aggregate  tonnage,  64,741 
tons.  Coasting  and  river  craft :  total,  1,839  ;  aggre- 
gate tonnage,  33,121  tons.  Steam  vessels :  total,  8  ; 
aggregate  tonnage,  551  tons. 

Effective  merchant  marine  of  Harhurg  in  1855. — Sail- 
ing vessels  :  total,  18 ;  aggregate  tonnage,  5,102  tons. 
Steam  vessels  :  total,  2  ;  aggregate  tonnage,  810  tons. 

Adjacent  to  the  town  of  Stade,  on  the  Elbe,  stands 
the  castle  of  Brunshausen,  near  which  a  vessel  is  sta- 
tioned to  receive  toll  on  all  vessels  passing  up  the 
river.  American  vessels  passing  up  to  Hamburg  are 
subjected  to  vexatious  and  onerous  duties  at  this  point, 
seriousl}',  and  in  violation  of  the  treat}'  of  June  10, 
1846,  with  Hanover,  affecting  American  commerce 
with  that  port.  Hamburg  property  and  the  Hamburg 
flag  are  exempt  from  any  duty  at  Brunshausen. 

COMMEECE   IN   1854. 


Arrondissements,        Vessels. 

Capacity. 

Coasting 
vessels. 

Capacity. 

Luneburg |        12 

Stade 1        98 

West  Friesland.!      567 

1,072 

4,772 
26,257 

124 

928 
813 

540     1 
10,442 
5,321 

Total t      677        |     32,101     1     1,865 

16,303 

The  3d  section,  article  1,  of  the  treat}-  of  1846,  is  in 
these  words:  "And  further,  it  is  agreed,  that  no 
higher  or  other  toll  shall  be  levied  or  collected  at 
Brunshausen  or  Stade,  on  the  River  Elbe,  upon  the  ton- 
nage or  cargoes  of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  than  is 
levied  or  collected  upon  the  tonnage  and  cargoes  of  ves- 
sels of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover."  Article  7  is  in  the 
following  words  :  "  The  high  contracting  parties  engage, 
mutually,  not  to  grant  any  particular  favor  to  other 
nations,  in  respect  of  navigation  and  duties  of  cus- 
toms, which  shall  not  immediatel}'  become  common  to 
the  other  party ;  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  freely,  if 
the  concession  were  freely  made,  or  ou  allowing  a 
compensation,  as  near  as  possible,  if  the  concession 
was  conditional."  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add,  that 
it  is  claimed  that  the  concession  is  conditional,  viz : 
services  rendered  to  the  Hanoverian  custom-house  in 
the  computation  and  collection  of  duties,  etc.,  by  the 
officials  of  Hamburg.  If  the  flag  and  property  of 
Hamburgians  pass  Stade  exempt  from  any  toll  or  du- 
ty, the  imposition  of  either  on  American  vessels  is 
clearly  in  violation  of  treat}'  stipulations. 

The  duchy  of  Oldenburg  is  nearly  inclosed  within 
Hanover,  having,  however,  a  sea  frontier  of  from  40 
to  50  miles,  and  the  Weser  bounding  it  on  the  west. 
The  duchy  lies  in  tlie  basin  of  the  North  Sea,  and  is 
entirely  flat,  and  in  many  places  marshy,  though  in 
several  parts  it  possesses  excellent  pasturage,  on  which 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  extensively  raised.  The 
soil  is  not  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes;  and, 
hence,  the  agricultural  jjroductions  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Its  commerce 
with  the  United  States  is  small.  In  1852,  Oldenburg 
sent,  via  France  and  England,  to  the  United  States, 
merchandise  amounting  to  .'{i478.  This  duchy  entered 
the  Zollverein  League,  January  ],  1854. — Cum.  Jiel., 
U.  S. 

Hanseatic  League,  an  association  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  north  of  Germany,  Prussia,  etc.,  for 
the  better  carrying  on  of  commerce,  and  for  their 
mutual  safety  and  defense.    This  confederacy,  so  cele- 


brated in  the  early  history  of  modem  Europe,  contrib- 
uted in  no  ordinary  degree  to  introduce  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  good  government  into  the  north. 
The  extension  and  protection  of  commerce  was,  how- 
ever, its  main  object ;  and  hence  a  short  account  of  it 
may  not  be  deemed  misplaced  in  a  work  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Hanseatic  League. — Ham- 
burg, founded  by  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth,  and  Lu- 
bec,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
were  tlie  earliest  members  of  the  League.  The  dis- 
tance between  them  not  being  very  considerable,  and 
being  alike  interested  in  the  repression  of  those  disor- 
ders to  which  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  were  a  prey  in  the  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  centuries,  they  early  formed  an  intimate  po- 
litical union,  partly  in  the  view  of  maintaining  a  safe 
intercourse  by  land  with  each  other,  and  partly  for  the 
protection  of  navigation  from  the  attacks  of  the  pirates, 
with  which  every  sea  was  at  that  time  infested.  There 
is  no  very  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  period  when  this 
alliance  was  consummated  ;  some  ascribe  its  origin  to 
the  year  1169,  others  to  the  year  1200,  and  others  to 
the  year  1241.  But  the  most  probable  opinion  seems 
to  be,  that  it  would  grow  up  by  slow  degrees,  and  be 
perfected  according  as  the  advantage  derivable  from 
it  became  more  obvious.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  so  called  from  the  old  Teutonic 
word  hansa,  signifying  an  association  or  confederacy. 

The  Hanse-Towns  (so  called  from  the  old  Teutonic 
word  hansa,  signifying  an  association  or  confederac}'), 
or  the  free  Hanseatic  republics  of  Lubec,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburg,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  once  pow- 
erful confederation  which  constituted  the  Hanseatic 
League.  Formed,  it  is  supposed,  about  the  year  1164, 
partly  for  mutual  protection  and  safe  intercourse  by 
land,  and  partly  for  the  protection  of  navigation  from 
the  pirates  who  infested  the  Baltic  and  the  coasts  of 
the  North  Sea,  this  League  has  become  justly  cele- 
brated in  the  early  history  of  the  civilization  and  gov- 
ernments of  modern  Europe.  The  first  and  principal 
members  of  this  Confederacy  were  Hamburg,  founded 
by  Charlemagne  toward  the  close  of  the  8th,  and  Lu- 
bec, founded  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  centur}--. 
"  The  wild,  enthusiastic  expeditions  of  the  Crusaders, 
in  the  11th  and  subsequent  centuries,  the  introduction 
of  the  distillery  into  Europe  in  the  12th  century,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  the  Cross  in 
Prussia  and  Livonia,  were,"  says  tlie  author  of  "Lex 
Mercatoria,"  "among  the  causes  which  originally 
brought  forward  the  navigation  and  trade  of  northern 
and  western  Europe,  and  combined  in  forming  this 
celebrated  association." 

The  disorders  to  which  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  were  a  prey,  during 
the  12th  and  following  centuries,  first  invited  the  cities 
of  Lubec,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  to  unite  in  this  Con- 
federacy. Soon,  however,  they  were  joined  by  most 
of  the  trading  towns  of  Europe.  The  cities  which 
were  established  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  it,  eagerly 
sought  admission  into  a  League  whicli  guarantied  them 
ample  protection  against  tlie  robber-princes  and  bar- 
barians by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  London, 
Rouen,  Bordeaux,  St.  !Malo,  Bayonne,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Dort, 
Amsterdam,  Bruges,  Rotterdam,  Ostend,  Dunkirk, 
Leghorn,  Messina,  and  Naples  ;  Bergen  in  Norway, 
Novgorod  in  Russia ;  all  the  towns  on  the  Elbe  and 
Weser ;  Emden,  Cologne,  and  other  cities,  succes- 
sively united  with  this  formidable  association,  until  it 
was  able,  in  a  war  against  one  of  the  nortliern  power.-^, 
in  the  14th  century,  to  call  into  active  service  40  shijjs 
of  war  and  12,000  troops,  exclusive  of  seamen.  At 
this  period,  several  of  the  European  powers,  especially 
the  kings  of  France  and  of  southern  Europe,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  extraordiiiar}'  and  formidable  progress 
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of  an  association,  whose  merchants,  traders,  and  emis- 
saries were  found  in  everj-  port,  city,  and  village 
throughout  Europe,  and  whose  decrees  were  pro- 
claimed as  the  supreme  law  in  their  respective  domin- 
ions, withdrew  their  towns  and  their  merchants  from  a 
League  which  threatened  to  anniiiilate  their  sover- 
eignty and  give  laws  to  the  world. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  with  much  force,  that  the 
decline  of  the  Ilanse-towns  was  owing  mainly  to  their 
having  become  warlilie,  instead  of  remaining  alto- 
gether commercial.  There  can  be  no  doul)t  that  this 
was,  at  least,  one  of  the  causes,  and,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
dominating cause,  of  their  decline.  P-verywhere  they 
claimed  special  concessions  and  special  privileges. 
They  demanded  and  otitained  the  entire  custodianship 
of  Bishnpsgate,  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  when  certain  privileges  were  attempted  to 
be  withdrawn  from  tliem,  they  lioldly  declared  war 
against  England,  and  immediately  drove  her  vessels 
from  the  IJaltic,  until  Edward  IV.  restored  them  all 
their  privileges,  and  even  exempted  them,  in  mari- 
time cases,  from  the  autliority  of  the  admiralty  court. 
Referring  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Ilanseatic 
League,  at  this  period,  McCulloch  remarks:  "The 
privileges  of  the  merchants  of  the  Ilanse-towns  were 
renewed,  and  the  King  assigned  to  them,  in  absolute 
property,  a  large  space  of  ground  witli  the  buildings 
upon  it,  in  Thames-street,  denominated  the  Steelyard, 
whence  the  Hanse  merchants  have  been  commonlj'' 
denominated  the  Association  of  the  Steeh'ard.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  the  particular  privileges  awarded 
to  the  Ilanse  merchants  should  be  published,  as  often 
as  the  latter  judged  proper,  in  all  the  sea-port  towns 
of  England,  and  such  Englishmen  as  infringed  them 
should  be  punished.  In  return  for  these  concessions, 
the  English  acquired  the  libcrtj-  of  freely  trading  in 
the  Baltic,  and  especially  in  the  port  of  Uantzic,  and 
in  Prussia.  This  treaty,"  he  adds,  "  settled  the  diffi- 
culties with  the  Ilanse-towns  on  terms  which  were 
any  thing  but  honorable  to  the  English."  In  1641, 
even  when  the  power  of  these  cities  had  declined,  and 
their  organization  had  become  comparatively  dismem- 
bered, we  again  find  them  converting  their  merchant 
vessels  into  ships  of  war,  and  disputing  with  Denmark 
her  pretensions  to  tax  the  commerce  of  the  world  at 
the  castle  of  Cronbcrg.  Indeed,  it  maj'  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  the  Hanseatic  League  never  quietly 
submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  Denmark  in  the  im- 
position of  the  Sound  tax  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Baltic.  ' 

Prior  to  the  treat}'  with  Sweden  in  the  14th  century, 
the  collection  of  this  toll  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  League.  Being  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  great- 
ness, it  obtained,  on  its  own  terms,  a  free  pas«ige  for 
its  ships  and  cargoes  through  the  Sound — a  privilege 
enjoyed  until  Denmark,  perceiving  that  the  Hanseatic 
League  held  her  authority  in  utter  contempt,  deemed 
it  judicious  to  invite  other  nations  to  engage  in  the 
trade  of  the  Baltic,  permitting  the  vessels  of  England 
and  Holland  to  pass  through  the  Sound  on  the  pay- 
ment of  mere  nominal  tolls.  This  was  intended  to 
strengthen  tlie  arms  of  Denmark  in  any  conflict  in 
which  her  alirogation  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
League  might  involve  her.  Lubec,  in  the  name  of  the 
other  Hanse-towuSjineftectually  protested  against  this 
encroachment  upon  their  long  undisputed  sovereignty 
of  the  Baltic,  and  demanded  the  immediate  exclusion 
of  the  Dutch  from  that  sea.  Their  power,  however, 
was  now  declining  ;  their  demand  was  refused,  and  we 
find  them,  in  \M0,  submitting  to  a  convention  witli 
Denmark  for  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  the 
Sound  dues,  resulting  in  the  treaty  of  the  Odensee 
between  "the  king  of  Denmark  and  his  subjects  on 
the  one  part,  and  tlie  right  honorable  Ilanseatic  cities 
and  the  merchants  thereof  on  the  other  part."  So 
rapid  was  their  decline  from  this  period,  that  when 
Denmark,  three  years  after  the  conclusion  of  this 


treaty,  made  her  war  with  Sweden  a  pretext  for  in- 
creasing the  Sound  dues  against  the  Ilanse-towns,  in 
violation  of  the  stii)ulations  of  that  treaty,  the  latter, 
being  now  shorn  of  their  former  power,  were  compelled 
to  submit.  Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century-,  the 
Ilanseatic  League  maj'  be  considered  a.s  having  ceased 
to  exist  in  a  federal  capacitj-.  But,  about  that  peri(Kl, 
individual  cities  whicli  formed  the  League,  especially 
Hamburg,  not  only  regained  their  former  commercial 
splendor,  but,  since  tliat  time,  have  gradually  risen  Ln 
wealth  and  prosperity'. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  warlike  attitode  in 
which  the  Hanseatic  League  so  frequently  appeared, 
whether  in  asserting  new,  or  in  maintaining  old  privi- 
leges and  concessions,  other  causes,  no  less  fatal  to 
their  supremacy,  and  more  certain  in  result,  combined 
to  bring  about  their  dissolution.  The  progress  of  civ- 
ilization in  Europe — the  discoveries  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and.of  America — the 
rise  of  Holland,  and  the  consequent  rapid  commercial 
progress  of  the  Dutch — these  causes  combined,  opened 
new  and  hitherto  unknown  channels  for  navigation 
and  commerce,  and  created  changes  in  the  commercial 
world  for  which  ancient  trading  establishments  were 
neither  adapted  nor  prepared.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
decline  of  this  once  powerful  I>eague  was  mainly 
brought  about  bj'  that  verA'  progress  of  improvement 
which  it  had  contributed  so  much  to  promote.  Its  disso- 
lution was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  improved 
civilization,  and  of  the  development  of  the  commercial 
spirit  which  it  had  fostered  and  spread  throughout  the 
difl\;rent  nations  of  Europe.  The  cities  of  Lul<ec, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  were  all  that  continued  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  League,  and  all  that 
now  remain  to  represent  its  ancient  splendor  and 
power.  The  freedom  of  these  cities  was  guarantied 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815 ;  and  since  that 
period  navigation  and  trade  have  advanced  and  pros- 
pered, especially  the  trade  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
without  any  interruption,  until  the  disastrous  fire  of 
1842,  which  destroyed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  city 
and  property  of  Hamburg;  from  which  calamity,  how- 
ever, it  has  now  almost  entirely  recovered.  This  con- 
flagration commenced  on  the  5th  of  May,  1842,  and 
burned  (il  streets  and  120  passages  and  courts,  and  left 
houseless  19.955  of  the  population.  Since  that  period 
a  great  portion  has  been  rebuilt  according  to  a  regular 
plan. 

The  Hanse-towns,  especially  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
have  established  in  ever}-  part  of  the  world,  possess- 
ing an}'  commercial  importance,  numerous  mercantile 
houses,  under  the  management  of  merchants  of  great 
intelligence  and  energy.  These  establishments  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  prosperity  and  augmentation  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Hanse-towns.  Of  the 
o43  houses  and  comploi'rs  which  represent  the  com- 
merce of  Germany  in  foreign  countries,  227,  or  two 
thirds,  belong  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  in  184t>,  there  are  stated  to  have 
been  76  commercial  houses  of  this  description,  n.imely  : 
At  New  York,  35;  Philadelphia,  7;  Baltimore,  14; 
New  Orleans,  7 ;  Louisville,  2 ;  St.  Louis,  5 ;  Texas, 
3  ;  Cincinnati,  3.  These  were  exclusive  of  61  other 
German  houses  in  the  United  States.  Since  1846  the 
increase  of  commercial  houses  in  the  Unite*!  States, 
from  the  Hanse-towns,  has  been  very  great. 

There  are  37  Hanseatic  commercial  houses  in  Mex- 
ico, of  which  there  are  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  11 ;  Ver.i 
Cruz,  11;  Tampico,  4  ;  Ma/.atlan,  5;  other  places,  6. 
In  tiuatemala,  1 ;  Cuba,  14;  PortoKico.  3;  Hayti.  6; 
St.  Thomas,  4  ;  the  other  Antilles.  6 ;  Venezuela,  23 ; 
Peru,  5 ;  Chili,  8 ;  Brazil,  29  ;  other  German  houses 
in  South  America,  21.  In  the  jwrts  of  the  La  Plata — 
Hanse  houses,  2;  other  German  houses.  8.  In  Ecum- 
dor — German  houses,  2.  In  China  and  Chinese  India — 
Hanse  houses,  7  ;  other  Gennan  houses,  7,  In  African 
ports — Hanse  houses,  9 ;  other  German  houses,  2. 
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Statement  exhibiting  the   Numbee  of  Hanse  Vessels 
that  passed  the  sound  in  1851. 


Flaga. 


Lubec -j 

Hamburg. . . .  ■! 
Bremen -j 


Foreisrn 


Whence  and  whither. 


From  the  Nortb  Sea 
"       Baltic... 

From  the  North  Sea 
"       Baltic 

From  the  North  Sea 
"       Baltic 

From  Lubec 

To  Lubec 

From  Hamburg 

To  Hamburg 

From  Bremen 

To  Bremen 


No.  of 

Dntiespaid 

vesselF. 

at  the  Sound. 

Francs. 

63 

34,3T6 

60 

12,6T0 

33 

13,844 

43 

12,258 

19 

24,T02 

15 

5,300 

16 

81 

86 

17 

89 

100 

1 

From  1849  to  1851,  445  vessels,  under  the  Hanse 
flag,  passed  the  Sound,  and  paid  196,170  francs  for  the 
privilege  of  saluting  the  castle  of  Cronberg.  The 
number  of  Hanse  vessels  which  passed  the  Sound  in 
the  j-ears  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  is  stated  as  follows  : 


i 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

65 

7 

109 

83 

37 

136 

49 
24 
1.35 

Total 

181 

253 

208 

The  aggregate  amount  of  Sound  dues  paid  by  the 
Hanse-towns  from  184G  to  1851,  both  inculsive,  was  : 
francs,  471,354  =  $89,557  ;  annual  average,  francs, 
78,559  ==  $14,926. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  arrangements  are  now  being  actively  brought 
toward  consummation,  which  will  exercise  a  marked 
influence  on  the  foreign  commercial  movements  through 
the  ports  of  the  Hanse-towns.  These  have  for  their 
object  the  opening  of  a  route  between  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic:  1st.  Across  Schleswig,  bj'  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  between  Tonningen  and  Husum, 
on  the  one  side  (the  west  of  Schleswig),  and  on  the 
other,  through  Flensburg  (on  the  eastern  side)  ;  and 
2.  Across  southern  Sweden,  by  steam  navigation  on 
the  Gotha  Canal. 

It  need  not  be  added  that  either  route  will  supersede 
the  passage  of  the  Sound  and  the  impost  which  is 
there  levied — yielding  to  Denmark  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  Sound-dues  revenue — and  must  necessaril}',  to 
a  great  extent  at  least,  divert  from  the  latter  route  the 
transitage  through  the  Ilanse-towus  destined  for  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  those  bordering  on  the 
Baltic.  The  steam  navigation  of  the  Gotha  Canal  has 
been  granted  to  an  I'nglish  company,  denominated 
"  Navigation  Company  between  Hull  and  St.  Peters- 
burg." This  company  commenced  tlie  construction  of 
four  steamers  in  1853,  at  the  shipyards  of  Motala,  two 
of  which  were  completed  toward  the  end  of  that  year, 
and  the  otlier  two  in  1854.  These  steamers  are  even 
now  insuflicent  for  the  heavj'  freights  offered  for 
transit,  and  it  is  understood  that  others  will  soon  be 
added  to  the  line.  The  railroad  referred  to  has  also 
been  granted  to  an  English  company,  which  has  long 
since  commenced  operations.  Wlien  completed,  it 
will  place  London  within  30  hours'  distance  of  Flens- 
burg. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Hanse-towns  are  regulated  b}-  the  treaty  of 
December  20,  1827.  This  treaty  stipulates  entire  re- 
ciprocity of  trade  and  perfect  freedom  of  commerce 
between  tlie  two  high  contracting  parties,  no  matter 
from  what  country  or  port  the  vessels  and  cargoes  may 
come.  The  sixth  article  stipulates  that  it  shall  be 
whoU}'  free  for  all  merchants,  commanders  of  ships, 
and  other  citizens  of  both  parties,  to  manage,  them- 
selves, their  own  business,  in  all  the  ports  and  places 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each  other,  as  well  with 
respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale  of  their  goods  and 
merchandise  by  wliolesale  or  retail,  as  with  respect  to 
the  loading,  unloading,  and  sending  off  their  ships ; 


submitting  themselves  to  the  laws,  decrees,  and  usages 
there  established,  to  which  native  citizens  are  sub- 
jected; "  the}-,  in  all  cases,  to  be  treated  as  citizens 
of  the  republic  in  which  the}''  reside,  or,  at  least,  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  with  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nations;"  and  all  favors  granted  by 
either  party  to  other  nations,  to  become  common  to 
the  other  party  on  equal  conditions. 

The  policj'  of  allowing  to  the  Hanse-towns,  by 
treaty  stipulation,  the  privileges  of  their  flag  to  all 
vessels  owned  instead  of  built  within  tlieir  dominions, 
as  in  the  treaty  been  the  Hanse-towns  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, has  been  a  question  of  considerable  doubt  among 
eminent  merchants  of  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of 
this  stipulation,  the  Hanse-towns  bring  to  the  United 
States  the  productions  of  the  different  States  of  Ger- 
many, and  cany  back,  in  return,  the  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  with  which  the  store-houses  of  these  towns, 
especiallj'  Bremen,  are  always  supplied.  The  effect  of 
this  privilege  has,  undoubtedly,  been  to  throw  almost 
the  entire  carrying  trade,  from  the  United  States  for 
German  markets,  into  the  hands  of  Hanse  ship-owners. 
This  is  more  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  port  of 
Bremen,  as  appears  from  the  following  summary  of  the 
navigation  returns  of  that  port.  The  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Bremen 


were  : 

1826—1830     Bremen 2-7 

1S31— 1S.S5  "     4-7 

1S36— 1840  »      4-5 

1S41— 1845  *  Hanse-towns 5-7 

1846— 1850  "  4-5 

1851-1855  "  6-7 


United  States . 


5-7 

3-7 
1-5 
2-7 
1-5 

1-7 


The  Cotton  Trade. — Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  lead- 
ing imports  of  the  Hanse-towns  from  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  former  imported  during  the 
12  months  ending  June  30, 1855,  was  nearly  $3,000,000 ; 
of  the  latter,  more  than  $2,500,000;  while  the  value 
of  all  other  domestic  produce  imported  into  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  from  the  United  States  was  upward  of 
$9,000,000.  The  export  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  to  the  countries  of  northern  Europe  commenced 
some  60  years  ago.  In  the  year  1800,  Holland,  including 
the  territory  now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
received  79,694  lbs.  ;  in  1855  the  aggregate  quantitj'- 
exported  to  the  two  countries  was  17,160,967  lbs.  In 
1803  Norway  and  Denmark  first  imported  American 
cotton,  amounting  that  year  to  184,193  lbs, ;  in  1855 
tlie  aggregate  quantity  exported  to  these  two  coun- 
tries, including  Sweden,  was  some  7,000,000  lbs.  Prus- 
sia and  Sweden  began  importing  cotton  from  the 
United  States  in  1804.  Russia,  in  1809,  received  cot- 
ton from  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
tlie  amount  of  500,000  lbs ;  while  in  1853,  the  year 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  ex- 
portation to  that  country  amounted  to  more  than 
21,000,000  lbs.  The  Hanse-towns  received  cotton 
from  the  United  States  prior  to  the  year  1800  ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  trade  with  those  cities,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  sulijoined  statement,  striking!}'  ex- 
emplifies, in  connection  with  the  remarks  which  have 
preceded,  and  the  general  statement  which  follows  it, 
the  rapid  and  powerful  advancement  of  the  king- 
staple,  not  of  the  United  States  only,  but  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
quantities  of  cotton  exported  from  tlie  United  States 
to  the  Hanse-towns  every  10  years,  for  a  period  of  51 
years,  from  1805,  to  1855  : 

Iba.  II  lbs. 

In  1805 122,003  In  18;35 2.688,147 

1815 1,346,283  1845 17,204,094 

1825 577,109     II  1855 30,809,991 

Tobacco  is  borne  in  direct  voyage  from  the  United 
States  ;  not  so,  however,  with  cotton,   in  the  carry- 

*  Tlie  Hanse-towns  arc  given  for  this  and  the  following 
periods;  Bremen  and  Hamburg  being  united  under  the  of- 
ficial data,  under  that  designation.  Bremen,  however,  aver- 
ages more  than  three  fourths  of  the  navigation  between  the 
tfnitcd  States  and  the  Hanse-towns. 
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ing  trade  of  which  Great  Britain  has  been  for  many 
j'ears  an  active  competitor.  Entering  the  port.s  of 
the  United  Kinj^dom  free  of  dutj-,  lier  merchant  flag 
can  realize  a  profitable  trade  in  its  re-exportation  to 
the  various  ports  of  continental  Europe.  Thus  the 
Hanse-towns  receive  their  .supplies  of  raw  cotton  not 
only  from  the  United  States,  in  the  direct  tr.ade,  tmt 
also  in  the  indirect  trade,  from  Enj^lish  ports  and 
other  entrepots  of  Europe.  The  annual  average  quan- 
tity of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Hanse-towns,  including  Prussia,  during  the  four  years 
from  1851  to  1851,  both  inclusive,  was  21,811,626  lbs.  ; 
while  tiie  annual  average  exported  from  Great  Britain 
during  the  four  years  ending  Decemljer  .31,  1854,  was 
36,563,996  lbs. 

The  annual  average  quantities  of  cotton  exported 
from  the  same  countries,  respectively,  during  the 
same  periods,  to  other  nations  of  northern  Europe, 
exhibit  similar  results.  Tliese  facts  are  illustrated  by 
the  subjoined  statement,  and  suggest  a  .strong  argu- 
ment for  the  serious  consideration,  by  the  navigation 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  such  measures  as 
would   be   likely  to  promote  the   direct  exportation 

Tabclau  compar.vtive  Statf.mf.xt,  showing  the  average  Qctantities  of  Cotton  Peodixed,  Coxscmed,  a^d 
Exported  ey  the  United  States,  witk  the  Vai.i'es  op  the  Quantities  so  exported  ;  and  the  average 
QaANTiTiES  of  Foreign  Cotton  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United  States;  together  with  the 
cdbrent  Prices  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively,  dieing  the  fiebt  Thbeb 
YEAP.S  op  each  Decade,  for  a  Period  op  Sixty-three  Years,  from  1792  to  IS-M,  both  inclusive. 


of  our  great  staple  from  our  own  ports,  in  our  own 
vessels,  to  those  of  the  countries  by  which  it  is  con- 
sumed. 

Comparative  State.ment  showing  the  Quantities  or  Cot- 
ton exported  to   certain   Cou.nteies    of  Xortheen 
EuKoPE  from  the  United  States  and  Geeat  Britain, 
ei-spectively,  for  a    period   of  Three  Years,  from 
1352  to  18.>4,  both  inclusive. 

1      From  tbc  U.  SUtM  to   |          ISM.          |          1668. 

18M. 

jUansc-towns        aud 
1    Prussia 

22,188,228       22,671,782 
27,1.')7,890        1.'),494.442 

37.719,922 
18  9S0.460 

I'PvUssla 

IHolland 

Sweden  <fc  Norway. . 
Total 

10,47.').168       21,2S6..V;5         2;914.954 

10,2.59,042         7,08s,994         6.f»48,165 

5,9.39,025         6,099.517         9.212,710 

75,969,858  ■    7U,.W1.298       69.876,211  \ 

1     FromGreat  Britain  to     1          1852.          |          1853.          1          1^54.          1 

Hanse-towns        and 

Prussia 

Belgium 

Russia 

28,146,256 
1C,657,680 
45,605,840 

I 
34,560,7.36       59,499,888 
18,466,672       14,f)40,768 
48.987,392           208..544 
2'i,676,.'>92       26.934,544 
4,414,36S         5,806,560 

15,884,224 
8,.591,S40 

Sweden  &  Norway.. 
Total .' 

100,885,840  1  185.05.5.760  .  106JU0.804  1 

'            ' 

'       ' 

In  the  yeart                           Produced. 

Exported. 

Foreign.                     1          Prlcei  la         j 

Consumed. 

Qunotities. 

Value.. 

Imported. 

E^----        ^i^.- 

Brluio. 

PoumI'.        1        Pounds. 

1st  period...  1792,  1798,  17941        5,300,0001      5,500,000 
2d  period...  1802,  1803,  18041       60,000,000;    10,500,000 
8d  period...  1812,  1S13,  1814;       73,300,000;    30,000.000 
4th  period.. .  1S22,  l'^2-'!,  1824     2n.3,.'500.000     5.5.onii,iiiHi 
5th  period...  18.32,  1833,  18.34     4:31.600,0001    8.5,(i0iui(i(i 
6th  period...  1842,  184-3,  1844     907,100,000   148,600,000 
7th  period...  1852,  18.53,  1854  1,227,400,000   270,800,000 

Pound*?. 
743,000 

35.600.000 

•22,f;  n.nno 

.,(4.(MU.U,I(| 

tiMI.'ilMI,UO0 

1,004,200,000 

J>jll«rs. 

288,000 
6,900,000 
2,700,000 
22.100,000 
.38.500,000 
50,700,000 
97,000,000 

Pounds. 
1,900,000 
3,200,000 

800,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
8,000,000 

500,000 

Pound".            Cent*. 

l,600,f»00    1  81  1-3 

2,800,000    ,  19  1-8 

200,000     ,  12  1-2 

270,000      14-6 

4.50,000      11-23 

7,600,000        7-46 

14,000        9-12 

Pence. 

19  1-6 
16  5-6 

20  1-2 
8  1-8 
7  1-2 
5 

6  1-7 

This  statement,  made  up  with  care  and  lal)or,  from 
sources  olBcial  and  unofficial,  and  often  conflicting, 
although  not,  perhaps,  statistically  exact,  is  j'et,  prob- 
ably, enough  so  for  those  purposes  of  general  compari- 
son for  which  it  is  submitted.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  aggregate  of  the  exportation  and  consumption  of 
cotton  can  not  be  expected  to  balance  the  production 
in  any  single  year,  independentlj-  of  stocks  on  hand 
from  preceding  years.  An  average,  j^ear  with  year, 
of  some  70,000,000  11).';.  consumed  for  household  and 
other  uses,  and  of  some  3,000,000  lbs.  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, and  of  some  500,000  lbs.  of  imported  cotton 
consumed,  are,  also,  items  to  be  considered  in  striking 
this  balance ;  as  well,  moreover,  as  the  fact  that  the 
sums  are  in  round  numbers,  and  that  the  only  figures 
in  the  statement  which  can  be  viewed  as  at  all  statis- 
tical, arc  those  giving  the  amounts  and  values  of  ex- 
portation ;  those  for  the  consumption  being  derived 
from  the  unofficial  declarations  of  manufacturers,  and 
those  for  the  production  being  estimated  from  all  the 
other  items  put  together.  The  aggregates,  however, 
of  consumption  and  exportation,  for  the  whole  period 
of  63  years,  lialance  the  production  and  importation 
within  some  6,000,000  lbs.  The  data  for  quantities, 
values,  and  prices  derived  from  the  Treasury  Reports, 
do  not,  it  will  be  perceived,  alwaj-s  afford  results  en- 
tirely consistent.  Prior  to  1802,  foreign  cotton  was 
united  with  domestic  in  official  accounts  of  exports. 
The  capacity  of  the  bale  is  computed,  agreeably  to 
usage,  at  400  Ibs.^  in  changing  bales  into  pounds,  for 
this  statement,  although  an  average  of  450  lbs.  to  the 
bale  would,  prot)ably,  lie  more  exact.  The  unusually 
large  triennial  average  of  cotton  imported  in  184"2, 
1843,  and  1844,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that, 
during  those  j^ears,  Texas  was  an  independent  repulv 
lic.  Foreign  cotton,  from  .Tanuary,  1791,  to  1812,  paid 
a  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  ;  from  .luly,  1812,  to 
April,  1816,  six  cents  :  and  from  .\i>ril.  1816,  to  July 
30,  18 16,  three  cents,  when  it  was  made  free.  Tlic  7th 
decade  terminates  in  1861.   The  statement  mav,  there- 


fore, be  viewed  as  embracing  a  period  of  70  years, 
from  1792  to  1861  inclusive. 

Tariff  Regulations. — Bremen. — The  tariff  is  that  of 
December  23,  1850. 

MoTifys. — One  rixdoUar  =  72  grotes  =  78f  cents ; 
1  grote  ^1  1-10  cent. 

Weights  and  ^fea.'r>lres.  One  centner  =  100  lbs.  = 
109.8  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  1  lispund  equals  14  lbs.  United 
States'  weight ;  1  stone  of  wool  equals  10  lbs.  do. ;  1 
stone  of  flax  equals  20  lbs.  do. ;  1  scheffel  equals  2 
bushels  United  States'  measure ;  1  last  equals  80 
bushels  do.  ;  1  Bremen  foot  equals  11.38  inches  do. 

Import  Duties. — These  duties  consist  of  two  thirds  of 
1  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  valuation  given  in  the  in- 
voices, including  at  the  same  time  freight  and  insurance. 

Erport  duties  consist  of  one  third  of  1  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  according  to  invoices. 

Transit  T>utics. — All  merchandise  which  has  been 
entered  at  the  custom-house  as  transit  goods,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  one  groat  (1  1-10  cent.)  per  centner 
(or  109.8  lbs.  avoirdupois),  if  re-exported  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  entrance.  From  this, 
however,  the  follo-ning  articles  are  excepted,  and  pay 
only  one  half  grote  per  centner :  Alum,  asphalt,  empty 
barrels,  coal,  bomb-shells,  boxes,  cannons,  cheese, 
copper  (crude),  earth  for  coloring,  gypsum,  hair  (cow), 
herrings,  iron  in  sheets,  castings,  bars,  n>ds,  and  balls, 
juniper  berries,  lime,  linseed,  mang-.mese,  marble  (un- 
manufactured), metallic  earths,  mortar?,  oak-bark 
(ground  or  not),  ochre,  clay  pipes,  pitch,  rags,  r.iilroad 
materials,  as  rails,  wheels,  and  axles,  gutters  (rotif ), 
rosin,  salts,  scraps  of  paper,  sea-grass,  succory-  (or 
chicory),  tar,  vitriol,  waste  paper,  wrapping  material, 
common  manufactures  of  wooil,  zinc  (in  blocks). 

The  following  pay  one  quarter  grote  per  centner: 
Ashes  O^y))  binis.  bones,  l>one-black,  sugar-l>ox 
boanls,  dye-woods,  fresh  fruits,  grass,  hay,  iron  (old  or 
crude>,  lead  ore.  oil  cakes,  ores,  potatoes,  slates  and 
pencils,  sulphuric  earth.  timWr  t^he'wn),  wood.  elx>ny, 
mahogany,  and  timl>er  for  carpenters. 
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Commerce  op  the  United  States  with  the  Hanse-towns,  from  October  1,  1820,  to  Jhly  1,  1856. 


a  ending 


Sept.  30,  1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

182T 

1828 

1829 

1830 

Total.... 


Sept.  SO,  18.31 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

i8.3r 

1838 

18.39 

1840 

Total. 


Sept.  30.  1841 . 

1842. 
9mos.  1843. 
June  30,  1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 


Eiports. 


$1,585,506 
1,644,226 
1,582,8.54 

859,383 
1,144,474 

979,313 
1.693,971 
1,804,333 
1,998,176 
1,549,732 


114,791,468 

$1,812,241 
2,4.35.642 
2,108,110 
2,603,571 
2,771,390 
3,152,418 
2,562,367 
2,625,802 
2.067,608 
3,367,963 


Total... 


June  30,  1851. 
1S52. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1866. 


$25,507,002 

$4,110,655 
3,814,994 
2,898,948 
3,174,483 
4,106,927 
4,008,315 
4,068,413 
8,856,676 
2,710,248 
4,320,780 
$37,070,439" 

$5,405,956 
6,19.5,927 
7,409,315 

10,641,596 
9,15.5,169 

13,188,985 


Foreign. 


$597,038 
860,789 
1,587,085 
1,00-3,890 
1,976,559 
1,137,384 
1,319,214 
1,190,918 
1,278,984 
725,148 


$11,677,009 

$779,931 

1,652,670 

795,186 

2,056,103 

756,886 

1,211,464 

1,192,592 

665,843 

733,459 

830,496 


$10,674,630 

$450,061 
749,519 
392,984 
392,204 
838,093 
600,305 
266,225 
465,109 
604,682 
885,742 


$5,644,924 

$641,491 
681,030 
610,7.38 

1,444,662 
976,081 

1,050,-386 


$2,132,544 
2.505,015 
3,169,489 
1,863,273 
3,121,033 
2,116,697 
3,013,185 
2,995,251 
3,277,160 
2,274,880 


Imports. 


$990,165 
1,578,757 
1,981,026 
2,527,830 
2,789,526 
2,816,545 
1,638,558 
2,644,392 
2,274,875 
1,873,278 


Whereof  there  was  in  Bullion 
and  Specie. 


Export. 


$1,800 
58^050 

2,66o 


$26,468,477 

$2,592,172 
4,088,212 
2,90,3,296 
4,6-59,674 
3,528,276 
4,863,882 
3,754949 
3,291,645 
2,801,067 
4,198,459 


$36,181,632 

$4,560,716 
4,564,513 
3,291,9-32 
3,566,687 
4,945,020 
4,608,620 
4,334,638 
4,321,785 
3,314,930 
5,206,522 


$42,715,863 

$6,047,447 
6,876,957 
8,020,058 
12,086,258 
10,130,250 
14,239,371 


$21,064,452 

$•3,493,801 
2,865,096 
2,227,726 
8,355,866 
3,841,943 
4,994,820 
5,642,221 
2,847,368 
4,849,150 
2.521,493 


$36,638,964 

$2,449,964 
2,274,019 
920,865 
2,136,.3S6 
2,912.-537 
3,149,864 
3,622,185 
6,293,280 
7,742,864 
8,787,874 


$40,289,838 

$10,008,364 
8,171,411 
13,843,455 
16,966,898 
12,360,113 
14,458,512 


$61,850 


$43,616 

12,533 

12,103 

206 


$68,458 


1,300 
605 


266,786 
818,775 
112,706 


$699,172 

$.579,116 
932,128 
1,367,809 
3,558,819 
1,456,212 
1,442,493 


Import. 


$190,165 
59,151 
40,572 
76,920 

1,972 
33,859 

1,965 
12 

8,844 
12,488 


$420,948 

$5,628 
5,280 
2,200 

17,067 
1,805 
1,207 

12,735 

10,211 

6,125 

893 


$62,151 

$89 

4,062 

285,267 

35,204 

"143 

3,842 
4-3,519 


$372,126 

$245,996 
59,819 
6,144 

io,i]'o 

7,752 


Tonnage  Cleared. 


American. 


17,308 
16,750 
19,504 
11,052 
17,260 
13,510 
25,274 
23,685 
21,962 
14,728 


180,033 

17,147 

18,452 

9,296 

16,719 

7,208 
6,957 
8,366 
4,892 

17,849 


106,886 

14,123 
16,779 
13,937 
12,749 
16,016 
8,143 
12,127 
15,737 
28,385 
21,156 


154,152 

16,696 
27,521 
26,995 
23,765 
34,686 
54,488 


Foreign, 


4,091 

5,157 

11,747 

9,973 

6.488 

4,937 

5,707 

11,563 

10,894 

10,262 


80,819 

17,487 
2.5,778 
27,163 
27,127 

87,236 
4S,565 
84,542 
29,998 
42,324 


290,220 

46,147 
54,060 
42,075 
50,656 
59,007 
60,807 
56,0-34 
59,109 
44264 
68,016 


547,775 

69,724 

87,500 

85,281 

108,220 

112,507 

100,844 


The  following  pay  one  sixth  grote  per  centner: 
Ashes  (not  lej-),  birch,  brooms,  blood,  bottle  cases, 
bricks,  cement,  chalk,  claj'  (brown  or  stone),  earth 
(common),  earthenware  (common),  fayence  (common), 
glass  (broken),  glue,  leather,  ofFal  of  tanneries,  gravel, 
guano,  marl,  mill-stones,  ojster-shells,  potters'  earth, 
shell-lime,  stones  (hewn  or  not),  sugar-bakers'  clay, 
sugar  scum,  tiles,  tomb-stones,  trees  for  planting,  turf, 
fire-wood,  hoops,  shingles,  materials  for  basket-makers, 
and  posts  for  fences.  Goods  not  exported  after  three 
months,  by  paying  25  per  cent,  of  the  transit  duty, 
maj'  have  a  further  prolongation  of  three  months. 

Hamburg. — The  tariff  is  that  of  December  29th, 
1851. 

Moneys. — 1  marc-banco  =  IG  shillings  =  35  cents. 

Weights  and  Measures. — 1  centner  =  119.504  lbs. ;  1 
pfund  :=  1.0G7  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Duties  on  Imports. — These  duties  amount  to  not 
more  than  -J  of  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  the  duties 
on  exports  to  not  more  than  i  of  1  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

The  following  articles  are  exempt  both  from  import 
and  export  duties :  apparel  of  travelers,  brought  in 
by  the  respective  parties,  or  by  a  special  permit  of  the 
director  of  customs  ;  bark,  unground ;  barle}' ;  bones  ; 
bronze  metal ;  buckwheat ;  copper  for  sheathing  ships  ; 
brass,  old,  also  in  plate  or  .sheets ;  coal,  stone ;  gold 
and  silver  bullion  or  coin  ;  open  samples  of  goods 
under  70  lbs.  weight,  exported  and  then  re-imported 
through  the  same  gate ;  linens,  witli  or  without  cotton 
mixture  ;  linen  bagging  ;  malt ;  oats  ;  oil  cakes ;  po- 
tatoes ;  printed  matter ;  musical  and  scientific  maps ; 
rags,  woolen  or  cotton  ;  rape-seed  ;  rj-e ;  wool,  sheep's 
and  lamb's,  raw;  wheat;  zinc,  crude. 

The  following  articles  are  free  of  import  duties  only  : 
articles  not  exceeding  5  marcs-banco  (ijl  75)  in  value ; 
those  also  subjected  to  excise  duties  not  over  20  marcs- 
banco  in  value ;  timber,  staves,  fire-wood  and  turf. 

Those  free  of  export  duties  are :  all  articles  under 


20  marcs-banco  ($7)  in  value,  regardless  of  quantitj-- ; 
all  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  ;  all  provis- 
ions for  the  immediate  use  of  vessels  lying  in  harbor ; 
articles  not  exceeding  100  lbs.  in  weight,  and  not  of 
greater  value  than  100  marcs-banco. 

Transit  duties. — All  goods  re-exported  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  arrival,  are  free  of  anj'  transit 
dutj',  if  yet  in  the  hands  of  original  importers. 

Luhec. — The  tariff  is  that  of  December  5th,  1851. 

Moneys. — 1  marc  =  16  schillings  Lubec  courant  = 
28-79  cents. 

Weights  and  Pleasures. — 1  ship-pound  =  2J  cwt.  of 
112  lbs.  English,  each=280  lbs.     1  lispoimd=14  lbs. 

Duties  on  Imports. — All  goods,  whether  of  foreign  or 
home  production,  pay  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  as  given  in  the  invoices,  except  the  following 
articles,  which  are  free  of  import  duties  : 

Transit  goods  re-exported  within  three  months  after 
entry  ;  effects  of  travelers  ;  household  furniture  used  ; 
wool  brought  for  the  Lubec  fair,  and  delivered  at  the 
wool  warehouse  ;  goods  on  board  vessels  not  consigned 
to  Lubec ;  wares  on  board  ships  entering  the  port  of 
Travemunde  in  distress. 

Goods  where  the  value  can  not  be  ascertained  from 
the  invoices,  will  be  estimated  at  the  Lubec  market 
prices.  Articles  of  wood,  as  timber,  boards,  shingles, 
planks,  masts  and  spars,  staves,  and  fire-wood,  pa}', 
always,  one  lialf  of  one  i)er  cent,  on  the  Lubec  market 
prices.  Articles  which  pay  an  ad  valorem  dut}',  if 
their  value  does  not  amount  to  25  marcs  (-$7),  are  free ; 
from  25  to  75  marcs  ($i7  to  i821),  the  duty  is  levied  on 
50  marcs  (.fil4) ;  from  75  to  125  marcs  ($21  to  $35), 
the  dutj-  is  levied  on  100  marcs  (28),  and  so  on.  None 
but  citizens,  or  their  agents,  have  the  privilege  of 
clearing  goods  in  the  custom-house.  American  ves- 
sels, however,  are  exempted  from  tliis  regulation. — U. 
S.,  Com.  lielations  ;  "iiVCKhLocii's  Commercial  Dictioti- 
ary ;  see,  also,  Foreign  Commerce  United  Stales,  and 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vii.,  p.  130. 
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Harbor,  Haven,  or  Port,  a  piece  of  water  com- 
municatinf^  with  the  sea,  or  witli  a  navigable  river  or 
lal<e,  liaving  dejith  sufTicient  to  float  ships  of  consider- 
able burden,  where  tliere  is  convenient  anchorage,  and 
where  ships  may  lie,  load,  and  unload,  screened  from 
the  winds,  and  without  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

(lunlidexofarjoodlfurhiir. — There  is  everj' variety 
in  the  form  and  quality  of  harbors.  They  are  either 
natural  or  artificial  ;  but,  however  formeil,  a  good  har- 
bor should  have  suflicicnt  deptli  of  water  to  admit  tlie 
largest  ships  at  all  times  of  the  tide  ;  it  should  be  easy 
of  access  without  having  too  wide  an  entrance  ;  the 
bottom  should  be  clean  and  good  ;  and  ships  should  be 
able  to  lie  close  alongside  quays  or  piers,  that  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  loading  and  unloading  bj' 
means  of  lighters  may  Ije  avoided.  Ships  lying  in  a 
harbor  that  is  land-locked,  and  surrounded  l)y  high 
grounds  or  buildings,  are,  at  once,  without  the  reach 
of  storms,  tides,  and  currents,  and  may,  in  most  cases, 
be  easily  protected  from  hostile  attacks.  Bar  harbors 
are  those  that  have  bars  or  banks  at  their  entrances, 
and  do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
large  ships  except  at  high  water.  These  are  most 
commonly  river  harbors — the  sand  and  mud  brought 
down  by  the  stream,  and  driven  back  bj^  the  waves, 
naturall}'  forming  a  bar  or  bank  at  their  mouths. 

The  designing  of  harbors  constitutes  confessedly 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  civil  engineering. 
In  making  such  designs,  the  engineer,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  past  experience,  must  endeavor  to  the  best  of  his 
power  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  given 
locality  and  some  other,  which  he  supposes  to  be  in 
pari  casu.  Perfect  identity,  however,  in  the  phj'sical 
peculiarities  of  different  stations,  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
ists, and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  select  an  existing 
harbor,  which  appears  to  Ije  as  nearly  as  possible  sim- 
ilarly circumstanced  to  the  proposed  work. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  construction  of 
harbors  in  exposed  situations,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant subject  deserving  our  attention  is  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  element  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
— what  are  its  energies  when  excited  by  storms,  and 
what  the  direction  of  its  forces  on  the  barriers  which 
have  been  raised  to  control  it  ? 

Smeaton,  in  his  history  of  the  Eddystone,  when 
speaking  of  the  objection  that  might  be  raised  .against 
the  necessit_v  for  using  joggles  in  the  masonry  of  that 
building,  saj's,  "  When  we  have  to  do  with,  and  to 
endeavor  to  control  those  powers  oj"  nature  thai  are  sub- 
ject to  no  calnilation,  I  trust  it  will  be  deemed  prudent 
not  to  omit  in  such  a  case  any  thing  that  can  without 
difficulty  be  applied,  and  that  would  be  likely  to  add 
to  the  security."  This  statement  of  our  -greatest 
marine  engineer,  indicates  the  proprietj' 
of  carefully  collecting  any  facts  that  may 
help  us  to  a  more  accurate  estimation  of 
those  forces  which  he  regarded  as  being 
"  suliject  to  no  calculation."  We  shall 
therefore  state  a  few  facts  which  have  beenB 
recorded  of  the  destructive  powers  of  thep, 
waves  \fi  inland  lakes,  and  in  the  openp. 
ocean. 

At  Port  Sonachan,  in  England,  whereB' 
the  fetch  is  under  14  miles,  a  stone, 
weighing  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  was  torn  out 
of  the  masonry  of  the  landing-slip  and 
overturned.  IMr.  I).  Stevenson,  in  his 
Engineering  of  North  America,  describing 
the  harbors  in  Lake  Erie,  mentions  having 
seen  one  stone,  weighing  upward  of  half 
a  ton,  which  had  l>een  taken  out  of  its 
bed  in  the  pier  at  Huffalo,  moved  several 
feet  and  overturned.  The  Comte  de  Mar- 
silli,  in  his  Histoire  Ph;/sique  de  la  ^fer, 
ptihlislied  at  Amsterdam  in  1725,  states 
that  the  highest  wave  observed  bv  him 


on  the  shores  of  Languedoc  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
where  the  breadth  is  afjout  600  miles,  was  14  feet  10 
inches.  At  the  mouth  of  a  harbor  on  the  German  Ocean, 
with  a  fetch  of  about  COO  miles,  the  writer  had  observed 
for  him  the  height  of  the  waves  during  south-easterly 
gales,  and  on  one  occasion  the  result  was  1.^  feet  from 
the  crest  of  the  wave  to  the  trough  of  the  sea.  In  deeper 
water,  and  with  a  north-easterly  gale,  there  is  no 
doulit  that  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean  will  attain 
a  height  consi<leralily  greater  than  this.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1817,  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean  overturned, 
just  after  it  had  been  finished,  a  column  of  freestone 
36  feet  high  and  17  feet  base.  The  diameter  at  the 
place  of  fracture  was  about  11  feet.  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Dr.  Scoresby  stated,  in  a  communication  U>  the 
British  Association  in  1850,  that  during  several  hard 
gales  he  had  measured  many  waves  of  about  30  feet, 
but  the  highest  was  43  feet  from  the  hollow  to  the 
crest.  Waves  of  such  magnitude  could  scarcely,  how- 
ever, reach  our  artificial  harbors,  from  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  near  the  shore.  To  these  facts  it 
may  be  added,  that  of  a  block  of  50  tons'  weight  t>eing 
moved  l)y  the  sea  at  Barrahead,  one  of  the  Hebrides  ; 
and  what  is  far  more  extraordinar}-,  blocks  of  nine 
tons'  weight  have  been  quarried,  or  broken  out  of 
their  beds  in  situ,  on  the  top  of  the  Bound  Skerry  of 
Whalsey,  in  Zetland,  which  is  elevated  85  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Bound  Skerrj'  and  neigh- 
boring rocks,  which  are  in  the  German  Ocean,  cer- 
tainly furnish  by  far  the  most  wonderful  proof  that 
has  yet  been  discovered,  of  the  great  force  which  is 
developed  by  the  billows  of  the  ocean  when  suddenly 
checked  by  opposing  rocks. 

It  has  been  stated  (in  the  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburg) 
that,  from  observations  which  were  made  with  the  ma- 
rine djnamometer  (a  self-registering  instrument  de- 
signed l)y  him  for  the  purpose),  the  force  of  the  waves  of 
the  German  Ocean,  during  hard  gales,  had  been  found 
to  be  li  tons  per  superficial  foot  at  the  Bell  Rock  ;  and 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  3  tons  per  superficial  foot  at 
the  Skerryvore  Light-house.  But  these  results  may  still 
be  far  short  of  the  maxima.  As  the  marine  djTiamom- 
eter  has  been  often  found  useful  in  indicating  the  force 
of  the  waves  in  situations  where  harbors  were  to  be 
built,  it  maj'  be  proper  to  give  such  a  description  of  it 
as  will  enable  any  one  to  have  it  made. 

D  E  F  I)  is  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  which  is  firmly 
bolted  at  the  protecting  flanges  G,  to  the  rock  where 
the  experiments  are  to  be  made.  This  cylinder  has  a 
circular  flange  at  D.  L  is  a  door  which  is  to  be 
opened  when  the  observation  is  to  be  read  off.  A  is  a 
circular  disc  on  which  the  waves  impinge.  Fastened 
to  the  disc  are  four  guide-rods  B,  which  pass  through  a 
circular  plate  C,  which  is  screwed  down  to  the  flange 
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D,  and  also  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  E  F. 
Within  the  cylinder  there  is  attached  to  the  plate  C  a 
powerful  steel  spring,  to  the  other  or  free  end  of  which 
is  fastened  the  small  circular  plate  K,  which  again  is 
secured  to  the  guide-rods  B.  There  are  also  rings  of 
leather,  T,  which  slide  on  the  guide-rods,  and  serve  as 
indices  for  registering  how  far  the  rods  have  been 
pushed  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom,  or,  in  other 
words,  how  far  the  spring  has  been  drawn  out  bv  the 
action  of  the  waves  against  the  disc  A. 

In  comparing  an  existing  harbor  with  a  proposed 
one,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  which  are 
necessary  to  insure  stability',  perhaps  the  most  obvious 
element  is  what  may  be  termed  the  line  of  maximum 
exposure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  line  of  greatest  fetch 
or  reach  of  open  sea,  which  can  be  easily  measured 
from  a  chart.  But  though  possessed  of  this  informa- 
tion, the  engineer  still  does  not  know  in  what  ratio  the 
height  of  the  wave  increases  in  relation  to  any  given 
increase  in  the  line  of  exposure. 

As  this  inquiry'  is  one  of  great  moment  in  the  prac- 
tice of  marine  engineering,  and  has  not  been  in  any 
way  investigated,  the  -wTiter  has  for  some  time  back 
been  making  occasional  observations  on  the  subject, 
when  favorable  circumstances  occurred.  These  ob- 
servations have  been  but  limited  in  extent,  and  can 
not  be  regarded  as  deserving  of  confidence  unless  in 
cases  where  the  two  harbors  are  not  far  different  in 
their  lines  of  exposure.  So  far  as  these  experiments 
have  gone,  the  waves  seem  to  increase  in  height  most 
nearlj-  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  their  distances 
from  the  windward  shjre. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  line  of  maxi- 
mum exposure  is  in  every  case  the  line  of  maximum 
effective  force  of  the  waves  ;  for  this  must  depend  not 
only  on  the  length  of  reach,  but  also  on  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  waves  on  the  walls  of  the  harbor. 
What  may  be  termed  the  line  of  maximum  effective  ex- 
posure is  that  which,  after  being  corrected  for  obliquitj- 
of  impact  of  the  waves,  produces  the  maximum  result, 
and  this  can  onlj'  be  taken  from  the  chart  after  suc- 
cessive trials.  Let  a-^the  greatest  force  that  can 
assail  a  pier,  A  ^height  of  waves  which  produce  (after 
being  con-ected  for  obliquity)  the  maximum  effect, 
and  which  are  due  to  the  line  of  maximum  effective 
exposure.  Sin  o^sine  of  azimuthal  angle  formed 
between  directions  of  pier  and  line  of  maximum  effect- 
ive exposure,  radius  being  unity.  Then  x  x  h  sin°  a 
when  the  force  is  resolved  normal  to  the  line  of  the 
pier ;  but  if  the  force  is  resolved  again  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  waves  themselves,  the  expression  becomes 
X  (x.h  sin^  a.* 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  there  are  various  qualifj-ing  elements  to 
which  special  attention  requires  in  some  cases  to  be 
given.  The  waves,  for  example,  may  often  be  no- 
ticed, when  approaching  the  land  obliquel}',  to  alter 
their  direction  when  thej-  get  close  to  the  shore  (in 
consequence  of  the  depth  changing),  so  as  to  strike  it 
more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general  line  of  the 
beach.  In  this  way  a  swell  from  the  ocean  may  enter 
a  bay  which  is  not  directh'  exposed  to  it.  It  should 
also  be  observed,  that  the  lines  of  exposure  can  not 
be  directly  compared  if  the  depths  of  tlie  water  through 
which  they  pass  are  materially  different. 

The  tides,  too,  exert  in  many  places  a  very  decided 
effect  on  the  nature  of  the  liillows,  in  some  places 
causing  waves  of  an  unusually  dangerous  character, 
while  at  others  they  are  found  to  ran  down  the  sea. 
If  a  marine  work  is  situated  in  a  race  or  rapid  tide- 
waj',  such,  for  example,  as  those  called  "  roosts"  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  masonry  will  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  very  trj'ing  and  dangerous  high-crest- 
ing sea.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  refer  to 
Port-Patrick  in  Wigtonshire,  where  the  violence  of 
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the  waves  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  much  due  to  the  ra- 
piditj-  of  the  tides.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  race  or 
roost  runs  in  such  a  direction  as  to  be  entirely  outside 
of  the  harbor,  and  at  some  distance  off,  it  will  have  a 
decided  tendencj^  to  shelter  the  works,  and  to  act  as  a 
breakwater.  Thus  it  appears,  from  observations  at 
Sumburg  Head  Light-house  in  Shetland  during  a  south- 
westerlj'  storm,  that  so  long  as  the  Sumburg  roost  (one 
of  the  most  formidable  in  those  seas),  was  cresting 
and  breaking  heavily,  one  could  have  easily  landed  in 
a  small  boat  at  a  creek  or  bay  called  the  West  Yoe  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  roost  disappear  toward  high 
water  than  there  came  in  towering  billows  that  totallj' 
submerged  cliffs  of  very  considerable  height.  The 
studj'  of  the  modifj'ing  and  intensifjdng  effects  of  tide- 
currents  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  neglected  in  the  late  discussions  regarding  the 
merits  of  vertical  and  sloping  walls,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  another  section  of  this  article. 

From  careful  inquii-ies,  as  well  as  from  actual  per- 
sonal experience,  of  such  formidable  breaking  waters 
as  the  Boar  of  Duncansbay,  and  the  Merrj'  Men  of 
Mej-  in  the  Pentland  Firth,  and  several  others,  Ave  are 
of  opinion  that  the  true  cause  is  the  sicell  of  the  sea  en- 
countering a  tidal  current  running  in  a  direction  more  or 
less  opposed  to  that  of  the  leaves.  While  it  is  obvious 
that  two  rapid  tides  may  meet  each  other  without  any 
dangerous  effects,  it  is  also  quite  true  that  when  two 
tides  meet  each  other  in  a  rough  sea,  as  in  coming  round 
such  islands  as  Stroma  or  Swona  in  the  Pentland  Firth, 
the  effect  of  their  union  being  to  increase  the  current 
at  that  place,  there  will  be  produced  a  highly  danger- 
ous sea  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  meeting,  though  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate,  is  not,  we  think,  the  primary  cause. 
The  races  which  occur  in  open  seas,  as,  for  instance, 
off  headlands  and  turning-points  of  the  coast,  are  cer- 
tain portions  of  those  seas  in  which  the  waves  break  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  although  the  water  maj-  be 
very  deep,  and  there  may  be  no  wind  at  the  time.  At 
all  such  places  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  rapid 
tides.  The  roosts  on  the  west  coast  of  Orkney  or  of 
the  Pentland  Firth,  for  example,  are  worst  with  ebb 
tides  and  westerly  swells,  because  the  Atlantic  swell  and 
current  of  ebb  are  opposed.  Those  again  on  the  east 
coast  are  worst  vrith.  Jlood  tides  and  easterly  swells  from 
a  similar  cause.  Thus  at  the  east  end  of  the  Pent- 
land Firth  the  Boar  of  Duncansbay  is  well  known  to 
rage  with  easterly  swells  and  a  flood  tide  ;  whereas,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  same  firth,  the  Merr}-  Men  of  Mey 
are  equallj'  well  known  to  be  worst  with  ebb  tide  and 
a  westerly  swell,  at  wliich  time  no  boat  could  enter 
them  without  the  risk  of  being  overturned.  The  dan- 
gerous surf  Avhich  exists  at  the  mouths  of  some  rivers 
is,  we  believe,  not  solely  due  to  the  want  of  depth  at 
the  bar,  but  also  to  the  meeting  of  the  outward  cur- 
rent with  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Wlien  a  swell  encounters  a  rapid  opposing  current, 
the  onward  motion  of  the  waves  seems  to  be  arrested, 
and  their  width  becomes  visibly  decreased.  They  get 
higher  and  steeper,  crest,  and  at  last  break,  sometimes 
\evx  partially,  and  at  other  times  almost  as  they  would 
on  a  shelving  beach.  It  appears  to  us  possible  that 
several  waves  may  ultimately  combine  in  such  dis- 
turbed waters  into  one  mountainous  billow ;  for  the 
wave  that  has  partially  broken  maj-  have  its  onward 
motion  so  much  checked  as  to  allow  the  wave  behind  to 
overtake  it,  and  having  thus  coalesced,  they  may,  as  one 
large  wave,  acquire  a  superior  velocit}-,  so  as  to  over- 
take those  in  front  and  be  further  augmented  ly  the  uni- 
on of  other  waves  wliich  have  reflected  from  the  shore. 

It  is  to  this  cause  we  are  inclined  to  refer  such  won- 
derful effects  as  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
where  blocks  of  9  tons'  weight  were  quarried  out  of  the 
solid  rock  at  an  elevation  of  8."j  feet  above  the  sea. 
Were  such  violent  action  common  to  all  the  shores  of 
the  German  Ocean,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  one 
or  two  similar  places,  half  of  the    eastern  sea-port 
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towns  in  England  -would,  without  anj-  doubt,  be  washed 
into  the  sea  during  the  first  storm}-  winter.  As  a 
further  proof  of  the  great  effect  of  the  tides  in  exas- 
perating the  waves,  we  may  mention  that  the  time 
when  most  damage  is  done  to  sea-works  which  are  in 
tolerably  deep  water,  is  from  one  to  two  hours  Ijefore 
and  after  high  water,  wliich  nearlj'  corresponds  to  the 
time  when  the  tide  runs  strongest  outside.  We  have 
found  this  to  hold  true  at  many  different  jiarts  of  the 
Englisli  coast,  and  refer  to  one  well-marked  instance. 
At  Peterhead  harbor,  which  projects  prominently  into 
the  sea  on  an  isthmus,  the  tides,  at  but  a  short  distance 
seaward  of  the  harljor,  run  very  rapidly.  On  the  10th 
of  Januarj',  1819,  there  was  a  very  heav^'  sea,  and  a 
crowd  of  people  were  down,  about  tiro  hours  before, 
high  irater,  helping  to  secure  the  whalers  and  other 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  when  three  successive  waves 
carried  away  315  feet  of  a  bulwark,  founded  9|-  feet 
above  high-water  springs,  which  had  stood  for  many 
years.  One  piece  of  this  wall,  weighing  13  tons,  was 
moved  50  feet.  After  this  outbreak  of  the  sea  the 
waves  became  more  moderate,  until  about  two  hours 
itfttr  high  water,  by  which  time  tlie  large  whalers  had 
taken  the  ground,  when  other  three  enormous  waves 
again  swept  over  the  harbor,  submerging  the  quays  to 
the  depth  of  from  C  to  7  feet  of  solid  water,  bj'  which 
16  people  were  drowned.  These  waves  filled  the  har- 
bor to  such  a  depth  as  to  set  all  the  whalers  afloat 
again,  and  they  continued  so  for  several  minutes,  until 
the  excess  of  water  had  run  out  through  the  harbor 
mouth.  These  gigantic  waves  were,  in  our  opinion, 
clearly  the  result  of  some  such  action  as  has  fjeen 
attempted  to  be  described.  We  should  not  have  dwelt 
at  such  length  on  tliis  subject  were  it  not  that  we 
might  again  refer  to  the  facts  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  subject  of  vertical  and  sloping  walls  for  har- 
bors of  refuge,  where  it  is  of  importance  to  show  that 
even  in  the  deepest  water,  tlie  waves  are  not  purelj- 
oscillatory,  but  that  wherever  there  is  a  tide-way  the 
waves  will  more  or  less  partake  of  the  qualities  of 
waves  of  translation. 

Relation  between  heiffht  of  waves  mid  depth  of  water. 
Another  circumstance  affecting  the  exposure  of  any 
marine  work  is  the  depth  of  water  in  front  of  it.  The 
great  mountainous  billows  so  commonly  met  with  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  can  not  be  generated  in  the  shal- 
lower waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  unless  perliaps  in 
such  peculiar  circumstances  as  have  just  been  adverted 
to.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  great  consequence  to 
ascertain  the  maximum  possible  wave  in  a  given  depth 
of  water. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  whose  observations  on  what  may 
be  called  the  marine  branch  of  hydrodynamics  are  of 
such  great  value,  has  stated  that  if  waves  be  .jiropa- 
gated  in  a  channel  whose  depth  diminishes  uniformly, 
the  waves  will  break  when  their  height  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  level  fluid  becomes  equal  to  the  depth  at 
the  bottom  below  the  surface  (p.  425  Brit.  Assoc.  Hep. 
on  Waves).  Tliis  statement,  the  meaning  of  which 
seems  doubtful,  Mr.  Russell  elsewhere  (Jnstit.  Civ. 
Eng.,  p.  136),  defines  thus:  "The  author  has  never 
noticed  a  wave  so  much  as  10  feet  high  in  10  feet  of 
water,  nor  so  much  as  20  feet  high  in  20  feet  water, 
nor  30  feet  higli  in  5  fathoms  water ;  but  he  has  seen 
waves  approach  very  nearly  to  those  limits."  It  is 
presumed  that  the  datum  licre  referred  to  is  the  mean 
level  of  tlie  surface  of  tlic  sea.  We  have  had  no  op- 
portunities of  verifying  these  observations  ;  but  as  the 
subject  is  very  important — because  the  depth  of  water 
in  front  of  a  work  may  be  said  to  be  the  riding  ele- 
ment which  determines  the  amount  of  force  which  it 
has  to  resist,  whatever  be  the  line  of  maximum  expo- 
sure— we  shall  simply  state  what  has  come  within  our 
own  knowledge  and  observation.  We  have  repeat- 
edly seen  at  ditVercnt  jiarts  of  the  coast  breakmg 
waves  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  measuring  from  hollow  to 
crest,  in  from  7  feet  8  inches  to  10  or  11  feet  of  water, 


measuring  from  the  bottom  up  to  the  mean  level ;  and 
on  one  occasion  we  were  told  of  waves  which  were  es- 
timated at  i)J  feet  in  13  feet  water.  It  mu.^t.  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  observations,  and  we  con- 
ceive also  those  of  Mr.  Russell,  apply  only  to  common 
waves  of  the  sea,  or  those  short,  steep,  and  superficial 
waves  which  are  due  to  an  existing  wind,  and  not  to 
the  ground  swells  which  are  almost  con.stanth'  to  be 
found  in  the  open  ocean,  and  which  nuij'  l>e  the  result 
of  former  gales,  or  are  the  telegrajih,  as  Mr.  Kussell 
terms  them,  of  those  which  are  yet  to  come. 

From  what  has  f>een  stated,  it  would  appear  that  in 
most  cases  the  heaviest  waves  should  a><8ail  any  tide- 
work  at  high  water.  This,  however,  as  mentioned  in 
the  last  section,  is  not  always  the  case,  the  greatest 
damage  being  often  found  to  occur  at  the  time  when 
the  tide  runs  strongest.  Mr.  Leslie  found  that  the 
Arbroath  Harbor-works  were  in  general  less  severely 
tried  by  the  very  heaviest  Avaves  than  by  a  class  of 
waves  somewhat  smaller  than  these,  owing  to  the  out- 
Ij'ing  rocks,  which,  from  the  small  depth  over  them, 
had  the  effect  of  tripping  up  the  heavier  seas,  and 
thus  destroying  them  before  they  reached  the  harbor, 
while  the  depth  was  sufficient  to  allow  the  smaller 
waves  to  pass  over  the  shoals  unbroken.  In  some 
cases  of  severe  exposure  the  waves  might  to  some  ex- 
tent be  reduced  by  dropping  very  large  stones  outside 
of  the  harbor,  so  as,  by  forming  an  artificial  shoal,  to 
cause  them  to  crest  and  break.  One  great  difficulty 
connected  with  the  sui>ject  of  the  generation  of  waves 
still  remains  unsolved,  viz. : — AMiat  are  the  minimum 
line  of  exposure  and  area  of  sea  which  are  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  a  ground  swell  ?  This  question, 
we  fear,  can  not  be  answered  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge. 

Deep  Water  Harbors. — Harbors  of  refuge  are  distin- 
guished from  tidal  harbors  mainly  bj-  the  superior 
depth  of  water  which  they  possess,  and  the  Lirger  area 
which  they  inclose.  The  requisites  are  shelter  during 
storms,  and  easy  access  for  shipping  at  any  time  of 
tide.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
piers  for  harbors  of  refuge  should  be  vertical  or  sloping. 
Col.  Jones,  R.E.,  has  especially  advocated  the  superior 
merits  of  the  vertical  wall ;  and  the  discussions  on  his 
plan  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  able 
protest  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  will  be  found,  from 
their  interest  and  importance,  to  merit  a  careful  peru- 
sal. 

The  principle  which  is  asserted  is,  that  oceanic  waves 
in  deep  water  are  purel}-  oscillatory,  and  would  occa- 
sion no  impact  against  vertic;il  barriers,  which  would  be 
the  most  eligible,  as  they  would  only  have  to  encounter 
the  simple  hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  the  height  of 
the  approaching  billow,  and  would  reflect  the  waves 
without  causing  them  to  break.  Were  it  even  admit- 
ted that  the  waves  were  purely  oscillatorj%  and  were 
reflected  by  a  vertical  barrier,  would  no  force,  it  may 
be  asked,  be  expended  when  the  motion  of  the  parti- 
cles was  reversed  ?  The  reflection  of  a  wave  is  cquiv.i- 
lent  to  the  nearly  instantaneous  creation  of  a  wave  in 
the  opposite  direction,  for  which  a  very  considerable 
force  must  surely  be  required. 

We  believe,  liowcver,  that  from  the  effect  of  tide 
currents,  to  which  we  have  already  referre<l,  and  per- 
haps from  other  causes  whose  action  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  the  upright  wall, 
any  form  of  barrier,  in  whatever  depth  it  may  have 
been  erected,  must  be  occasionally  subjected  to  heaA-y 
impact.  We  conceive  that  tlie  possibility  of  waves 
of  translation  being  generated  in  the  deepe-^t  water 
has  been  already  established,  if  we  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  following  asser- 
tions : — First,  That  waves  break  in  deep  water  during 
calm  weather  ;  a  fact  which  is  apparent  to  the  eve,  and 
familiar  to  all  sailors :  and,  secondly,  and  ncg-.itively, 
That  to  leeward  of  those  races  or  portions  of  broken 
water,  which  cert;iinly  do  not  reflect  the   incoming 
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•waA'es,  there  is  comparatively  smooth  water  both  at 
sea  and  on  the  adjoining  shores,  until  such  time  as  the 
strength  of  the  tide  is  exhausted,  and  the  roost  has  dis- 
appeared, Tvhcn  violent  action  is  again  fully  mani- 
fested. 

It  maj'  be  argued  that  these  are  extreme  cases,  and 
that  such  high  velocities  in  the  current  of  the  tide  are 
seldom  met  with.  This  objection  has,  no  doubt,  truth 
in  it ;  but  still  the  tendency  is  shown,  and  though  the 
velocities  may  be  less  in  other  quarters,  there  niaj- 
yet  be  quite  enough  to  destro}'  the  condition  of  stagna- 
tion which  the  oscillator}^  theory  assumes.  The  break- 
ing of  waves  at  sea,  and  the  existence  of  races,  seem 
to  prove  bej^ond  question  that  waves  of  translation 
are  possible  in  the  deepest  water.  Is  it  not  also  a 
probable  case  that  waves  which  have  been  reflected  by 
a  vertical  wall,  and  have  (irrespective  of  the  question  of 
tide  currents)  combined  with  the  advancing  waves  may 
then  become  waves  of  translation,  possessing  all  the  ele- 
ments which  endanger  the  stability  of  a  sea-work  ?  Or, 
again,  how  much  more  damage  would  result  to  a  vertical 
wall  than  to  a  slope  of  loose  stones,  from  the  sinking  of 
the  foundations,  or  from  their  getting  underwashed  by 
the  reaction  of  the  waves  ?  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  method  generally  resorted  to  of  forming  deep  water 
harbors  of  masses  of  rubble  stone  with  long  slopes,  so 
as  to  form  an  artificial  beach  for  the  waves  to  spend 
on,  is,  in  most  circumstances,  the  Best  and  cheapest 
kind  of  construction.  We  incline,  however,  to  the 
adoption  of  an  upright  wall,  founded  on  the  rubble  as 
a  basis  (similar  to  that  at  Cherbourg,  about  to  be  de- 
scribed), in  preference  to  long  paved  slopes,  as  there 
is  alwaj's  experienced  a  great  difficulty  in  founding  the 
toe  of  such  talus  walls  among  the  loose  rubble.  When 
pitched  slopes  are  adopted,  great  benefit  will  be  found 
to  accrue  from  leaving  at  tlie  bottom  or  toe  of  the 
slope  a  wide  foreshore.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
local  peculiarities  in  selecting  the  best  design  for  any 
work  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  is  all-important. 
Where  the  bottom  is  soft,  a  vertical  wall  can  hardly, 
if  ever,  be  attempted. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  condemning  the  adoption  of  vertical  walls  in 
cases  where  the  foundation  is  good.  All  that  we  as- 
sert is  the  opinion,  that  waves  of  translation  do  exist 
in  deep  water,  and,  therefore,  that  harbors  of  refuge 
will  prove  failures  unless  thej'  are  built  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  resist  the  impact  of  those  waves  of  transla- 
tion. The  Cherbourg  breakwater  has  been  often 
referred  to  as  a  successful  instance  of  the  application 
of  a  vertical  wall,  and  has  been  contrasted  with  the 
Pl3'mouth  breakwater,  which  has  a  long  slope.  But 
this  appeal  is  quite  fallacious,  as  the  profile  of  that 
work  is,  as  already  hinted,  of  a  composite  character, 
consisting  of  a  talus  wall  sloping  at  the  rate  of  10  hori- 
zontal to  one  perpendicular,  surmounted  by  a  plumb 
wall ;  so  that  whatever  merit  raaj'  be  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  vertical  profile  is  entirelj-  nullified  at  Cher- 
bourg 1)}'  the  strong  talus  wall  in  front,  on  wliich  the 
violence  of  the  waves  is  much  broken.  ]\Ioreover, 
the  heaviest  waves  at  Cherbourg  come  from  the 
north-west,  and  do  not  assail  tlie  breakwater  at  right- 
angles  to  its  direction,  but  come  more  nearly  end  on  to 
the  work,  so  as  to  a  great  extent  to  run  along  the  outer 
wall.  The  north-west  waves  are  propagated  from  the 
Atlantic,  while  the  waves  which  are  most  trying  to 
the  work  come  from  the  north,  in  which  direction  the 
line  of  exposure  is  (m\y  about  '21  leagues.  These  facts 
we  obtained  during  a  recent  visit  to  t'herbourg,  under- 
taken for  the  special  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  place.  The  attempt  to  make 
out  a  parallelism  l)etween  Plymouth,  which  faces  the 
Atlantic  directh%  and  Cherbourg,  which  is  compar- 
ativel}'  land-locked,  can  not,  in  our  opinion,  stand  the 
test  of  a  candid  inquiry. 

Otlier  comparisons  may  be  referred  to  wliich  have 
been  advanced  on  equally  untenable  grounds.     Thus, 


the  old  pier  of  Dunleary,  which  is  vertical,  and  has 
stood  well,  has  been  compared  with  the  talus  walls  of 
Kingstown  harbor,  which  now  protect  Dunleary,  and 
which  have  often  received  much  damage.  The  all- 
important  element  of  depth  of  water  has  been  in  this  in- 
stance entirelj-  overlooked  ;  for  at  Kingstown  there  is  a 
depth  of  27  feet,  while  Dunleary  is  all  but  drj'.  An  able 
writer  on  the  same  qiiesfio  vexata,  in  comparing  differ- 
ent sea  walls  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  has,  in  like  man- 
ner, not  sufficiently  adverted  to  th^  great  difl^erences 
in  the  depths  opposite  the  Avorks  to  which  he  refers. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  sloping  wall  is  the 
small  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  impinging  wave, 
but  it  should  also  be  bojne  in  mind  that  the  weight 
resting  on  tlie  face  stones  in  a  talus  wall  is  decreased 
in  proportion  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the  slope. 
If  we  suppose  the  waves  which  assail  a  sloping  wall 
to  act  in  the  horizontal  plane,  their  direct  impulse, 
when  resolved  into  the  force  acting  at  right  angles  to  the 
sloping  surface  of  the  talus  wall,  will  be  proportional 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  effective  force 
when  estimated  in  the  horizontal  plane,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 
But  if  we  assume  the  motion  of  the  impinging  parti- 
cles to  be  horizontal,  the  number  of  them  which  will 
be  intercepted  by  the  sloping  surface  will  be  also-  re- 
duced in  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
or  of  elevation  of  the  talus  wall.  Hence  the  tendency  of 
the  waves  to  produce  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
wall,  on  the  assumption  that  the  direction  of  the  im- 
pinging particles  is  horizontal,  will  be  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  the  sine  of  angle  of  elevation  of  the  v/all. 

If  it  further  happens  that  there  is  obliquity  of  action 
in  the  azimuthal  as  well  as  in  the  vertical  plane  arising 
from  the  relative  direction  of  the  pier  and  of  the  waves, 
there  will  be  another  similar  reduction  in  the  ratio  of 
the  squares  or  cubes  of  the  angle  of  incidence  accord- 
ing as  the  force  is  resolved  into  that  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  pier,  or  to  that  of  the  direction  of  the  waves. 

Let  (j)  =  vertical  angle  of  incidence  or  angle  of  .ele- 
vation of  wall ; 
^'  =  azimuthal  angle  of  incidence  ; 
y=  horizontal  force  exerted  on  unit  of  surface 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  harbor  wall ; 
h  =  height  of  greatest  assailing  waves  ; 
f  <*  h  (sin  0  sin  «^')*. 

The  above  expression  assigns,  we  think,  too  great 
a  reduction,  as  the  motion  of  the  particles  may  not  be 
horizontal,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  effects  of 
friction  against  the  rough  surface  of  the  masonrj'. 
Experiments  are  therefore  wanting  to  determine  the 
constant  for  correcting  the  theoretical  results  due  to 
this  expression. 

ParaboUc  Profile. — Mr.  Scott  Eussell  recommends 
the  parabolic  curve  as  that  best  suited  for  the  profile 
where  the  object  is  to  break  the  waves,  and  not  to  re- 
flect them,  as  is  the  case  in  sloping  breakwaters.  This 
curve  possesses,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  strength,  of  economy  in  the  mate- 
rials, of  breaking  the  wave  early,  and  of  continuing 
an  imiform  action  over  the  longest  period  of  time. 
When  the  tide  is  low,  the  toe  of  the  slope,  wliich 
springs  out  of  the  foreshore  and  forms  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola,  would,  we  fear,  be  found  rather  weak, 
and  perhaps  difficult  to  form.  On  the  whole,  we 
rather  incline  in  such  cases  simply  to  throw  in  the 
materials,  and  to  allow  the  sea  to  form  is  own  slope. 

According  to  Sir  ,lohn  Kennie  Q\ccotmt  of  Pli/month 
Breakwater),  rubble  breakwaters  with  slopes  formed 
at  the  angle  of  repose,  were  adopted  l)y  the  (Jreeks  in 
the  moles  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  by  the  Komans 
at  Athens  and  llalicarnassus.  The  same  design  was 
also  followed  at  Venice,  Genoa,  Kochclle,  Barcelona, 
and  other  places.  In  this  kingdom  the  first  example 
on  a  large  scale  which  we  find  is  at  Ilowth.  Kings- 
town, llolj'head,  and  the  nohlo  breakwater  at  Ply- 
mouth, were  afterward  carried  out  on  the  same  princi- 
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pie,  and  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rennie.  The  great  national  harbors  of  refuge  at 
present  in  progress  in  Great  IJritain,  according  to  Mr. 
Rendcl's  designs,  at  Holyhead  and  Portland,  are  on  a 
similar  principle  ;  while  those  under  Messrs.  Walker, 
Burgess,  and  Cooper,  at  Dover,  Alderney,  and  Jersey, 
are  more  nearly  vertical. 

Forms  of  Walls  for  Tidal  Jfarhors. — Having  now 
considered  the  few  facts  of  which  we  are  in  possession, 
regarding  the  disputed  nature  of  the  impulse  of  the 
■waves  in  deep  waters,  we  shall  direct  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  their  effects  in  shallow  water.  Those  in 
deep  water  were  chiefly  whole  waves,  and  regarded  Itv 
many  as  being  purely  oscillatory,  while  those  in  shoal 
waters  arc  breaking  waves,  and  therefore  regarded  by 
all  as  waves  of  translation.  We  have  hitherto  been 
considering  breakwaters  erected  in  deep  water,  and 
which  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  waves  ;  we  now 
turn  to  piers  and  sea-walls  which  are  placed  within  the 
range  of  the  surf,  and  which  arc  exposed  to  its  force 
for  a  limited  period  onlj^,  being  sometimes  left  nearly, 
or  altogether  dry  l>y  the  receding  tide. 

The  impulse  of  the  waves  against  a  sea-wall  or  pier 
ma}-  be  resolved  practically  into  four  directions  : — 1st. 
The  direct  horizontal  force  which  tends  to  shake  loose, 
or  carry  before  it,  tlie  blocks  of  which  the  opposing 
masonry  consists.  This  force  may  also  blow  up  the 
pitching,  or  overturn  the  inner  or  quay-wall  by  con- 
densing the  air,  or  pressing  upon  the  water  which 
occupies  the  interstices  of  the  rubble.  We  know  two 
cases  in  the  (German  Ocean  where,  in  consequence  of 
want  of  width  in  the  pier,  coupled,  in  one  instance, 
witii  insufficient  workmanship,  the  inner  or  quay-walls 
were  observed  first  to  bulge  and  fall,  before  the  sea- 
wall was  injured.  One  of  these  piers  measured  2G 
feet  4  inches,  and  the  other  24  feet,  on  the  roadway. 
2d.  The  vertical  upward  force  which  may  act  on  any 
projecting  stone  or  protul>erance.  3d.  The  vertical 
downward  force  of  the  water  wliidi  residts  either  from 
the  wave  breaking  upon  the  toe  of  a  talus  wall,  or 
from  the  wave  passing  over  the  parapet,  and  falling 
upon  the  pitching  behind,  so  as  to  plow  it  up.  4th. 
The  back-draiiffhf,  which  tends  l)y  reaction  from  the 
■wall  to  plow  up  the  soft  bottom,  and  thus  to  under- 
mine the  lower  courses  of  the  ■work,  or  perhaps  by 
suction  to  pull  out  the  face-work.  We  may  conclude 
from  the  above,  that  the  points  which  require  to  be 
carefulh'  attended  to  are — 1st.  The  contour  and  qual- 
ity of  masonry  of  the  wall  itself;  2d.  The  parapet, 
which,  if  not  of  sufficient  height,  or  built  in  a  proper 
direction,  leads  to  damage  in  the  pitching  behind  it ; 
and  3d.  The  foundation-courses,  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  which,  if  similar  precautions  be  not  at- 
tended to,  underwashing  of  the  bottom  may  ih  some 
situations  take  place,  so  as  to  leave  the  lowest  courses 
■without  protection. 

We  sliall  in  the  first  place  consider  how  far  these 
remarks  are  applicable  ■where  the  bottom  is  solid  rock. 
Such  a  supposition  will  render  unnecessary-  any  pre- 
cautions arising  from  tlic  wasting  of  the  bottom,  and, 
Cfeteris  paribus,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
for  preferring  a  talus  to  a  vertical  wall.  The  question 
of  preference  in  such  a  case  will  in  the  main  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  material  which  can  be  obtained. 
Should  the  stone  be  scarce  or  costly,  and  the  quality 
such  as  to  warrant  tlie  introduction  of  masonry  of  the 
best  description,  tlio  vertical  wall  may  bo  foiind  to  be 
the  most  economical.  Where  freestone  is  to  l>e  used, 
it  is  not  only  dcsiralde  that  it  should  be  got  in  large 
blocks,  but  that  the  face  stones  should  jKissess  consid- 
erable hardness.  This  precaution  is  particularly  nec- 
essary in  selecting  the  stones,  for  the  lower  courses, 
and  especially  where  the  beach  consists  of  hard  gravel. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  is  higlily  important  that  all 
stones  whidi  are  subject  to  decay  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluence should  be  either  entirely  rejected  or  assembled 
in  the  upper  courses  of  the  parapet. 


Where  the  materials  are  abundant,  but  of  an  un- 
workable nature,  a  long  talus  wall  will  generally  be 
found  most  economical.  For  such  walls  the  rate  of  slope 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  exposure  of  the 
jdace,  and  upon  the  plentifulnessof  rubble-stone  heart- 
ing. The  easily-dressed  and  naturally  flat-bedded 
materials,  which  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  secondarj- 
formation  verj-  often  furnish,  are  esf^ecially  ajtplicable 
for  the  construction  of  vertical  walls;  while  the  un- 
couth blocks  of  the  primary-  and  igneous  formations 
are  better  suited  for  talus  walls.  Such  rocks  as  gne- 
iss, the  schists,  basalts,  greenstones,  amygdaloids,  and 
the  tougher  kimla  of  granite,  are  liest  fitted  for  this 
purpose.  With  some  of  those  rocks  the  angularity  of 
the  pieces,  and  the  excessive  difficulty  of  dressing, 
render  it  necessary  to  assemble  them  without  almost 
any  alteration  of  their  shape,  bj-  an  adaptation  of  their 
salient  and  re-entrant  angles,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of 
random  rui>ble  face-work.  In  this  kind  of  work, 
mortar  is  very  seldom  employed.  The  parapet  gen- 
erally consists  of  squared  masonrj",  surmounted  by  a 
heavy  cope,  and  it  should  in  every  case  be  set  in  good 
lime  mortar. 

Where  the  materials  are  light  and  of  small  sizes  it 
is  desirable  to  equalize  the  action  of  the  sea  over  the 
whole  work,  and  not  to  concentrate  it  against  any  par- 
ticular place.  Mr.  Russell  states  that  the  cydoidal 
form  was  recommended  for  this  purjwse  by  Franz 
Gerstner,  of  Bohemia.  The  only  instance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  of  the  adoption  of  this  cur\e  was  in 
a  sea-wall  erected  at  Trinity,  near  Edinl)urg.  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  in  1822.  It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  that  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the 
masonr}-,  the  two  points  in  the  structure  which  are 
weak  or  dangerous  are  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wall. 
With  a  rocky  bottom  the  risk  of  failure  at  the  founda- 
tions is  removed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  shore 
consists  of  rotten  rock,  moving  shingle,  or  sand,  it  is 
obvious  that  jjrovision  must  be  made  for  both  those 
sources  of  evil.  In  fact,  if  we  consult  the  history  of 
our  harbors,  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  damage  is  the  reaction  of  the  sea 
against  the  shore. 

The  general  slope  of  a  fragmentarj'  beach  most  de- 
pend upon  the  size  and  nature  of  the  particles  and  the 
force  of  the  sea.  The  dissimilarity  between  the  slopes 
of  a  beach  near  the  levels  of  high  and  low  water,  ari- 
ses from  a  decrease  in  the  force  of  the  waves,  owing 
to  their  being  broken  before  they  reach  the  high-water 
mark.  The  great  object,  therefore,  is  to  design  the 
profile  of  our  wall  so  as  to  alter  as  little  as  possible 
the  symmetry  of  the  beach.  Where  isolated  rocks  or 
large  boulders  are  seen  projecting  above  the  surface  of 
a  sandy  beach,  there  ■will  generally  be  formed  around 
them  hollows,  corresponding  in  depth  to  the  kind  of 
obstruction  which  the  rocks  present.  The  principal 
point  in  the  design,  therefore,  must  be  to  avoid  great  and 
sudden  obstructions  to  the  movement  of  the  water.  The 
best  form  which  could  be  adopted  in  any  situation  would 
of  course  be  the  same  as  the  cross  section  of  the  beach 
itself,  but  this  woidd  answer  no  possible  purpose  ;  and, 
as  the  wall  is  to  consist  of  heavy  blocks  of  stone  in- 
stead of  minute  particles  of  sand,  it  is  clear  that  a 
much  steeper  slope  may  be  adopted  than  tht-  proJiU  of 
cou-ferraniy  of  the  coast,  provided  the  lower  part  of 
the  slope  be  flattened  out  so  as  to  meet  the  s-ind  at 
a  low  angle.  The  action  of  a  bulwark  is  to  arrest 
the  waves  before  they  reach  the  general  high-water 
I  mark,  and  to  change  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  fluid 
jKirtides  to  the  vertical  plane,  or  to  compel  the  waves 
'  to  destroy  themselves  on  an  artificial  beach  consisting 
'  of  heavy  stones.  To  prevent  underwashing.  the  two 
following  requisites  should  therefore  l)e  as  far  as  jx)s- 
'  sible  secured: — 1st.  The  foundation  courses  or  lx>t- 
tom  of  the  wall  should  rise  at  a  ver^-  saiall  angle  with 
the  beach,  so  that  their  top  surfaces  m.iy  l^  coincident 
[  with  the  prolile  of  conservation  of  that  portion  of  the 
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beach  out  of  which  the  Avail  springs ;  2d.  The  outline 
of  the  wall  should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  wave  to  pass 
onward  without  anj-  sudden  check  till  it  shall  have 
reached  the  strongest  part  of  the  wall,  which  should 
be  as  far  from  the  foundation  as  possible. 

Those  two  requisites  show  clearly  how  inapplicable 
a  vertical  wall  must  in  most  cases  be  for  a  sandy  beach. 
Instead  of  altering  the  direction  of  the  wave  at  a  dis- 
tance from  its  foundation,  the  whole  charge  is  produced 
at  that  verv  point ;  and  unless  the  wall  be  founded  at 
a  great  depth,  its  destruction  is  all  but  certain.  "Where 
the  materials  are  costly,  Init  admit  of  being  easily 
dressed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  horizontal,  or 
nearly  horizontal,  wall,  connected  with  a  vertical  one 
bj-  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  may  be  found  suitable. 
Such  a  form  will  prevent,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  danger  of  reaction,  by  causing  an  alteration  in  the 
form  of  the  wave  at  that  part  where  the  wall  is  strong- 
est and  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  toe  or  curb- 
course.  Where  the  materials  are  abundant  and  of  a 
rougher  nature,  a  cycloidal  wall,  with  vertical  and 
horizontal  tangents,  somewhat  similar  to  that  erected 
at  Trinity,  to  which  we  have  alreadj'  referred,  may  be 
adopted  with  advantage. 

A  special  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place  regarding 
clayey  bottoms.  Manj'  are  apt  to  suppose  that  there 
can  be  no  better  foundation  than  claj^ ;  and  it  is  indeed 
true  that  some  kinds  of  hard  clay  form  a  satisfactorj' 
subsoil.  But  there  are  others  of  a  softer  kind,  and  per- 
meated by  sandj^  beds,  which  are  extremely  treacher- 
ous. If  there  be  the  slightest  dip  seaward,  there  is 
always  a  risk  of  any  pier  that  maj'  be  built  on  such  a 
base  slipping  bodily  into  the  sea.  This  holds  es- 
pecialh-  true  of  inland  locks,  where  the  sides  very 
often  slope  suddenl}-.  In  one  instance,  the  particulars 
of  which  we  got  on  the  spot  shortly  after  the  accident, 
a  pier  built  on  a  clayey  beach,  sloping  below  water  at 
the  rate  of  one  in  12i,  suddenly  began  to  move,  and 
after  two  hours  it  had  slipped  seaward  1.50  feet,  and 
had  b}'  that  time  descended  bodilj'  a  height  of  34  feet, 
the  top  of  the  pier  being  then  no  less  than  23  feet  be- 
low low-water  spring  tides. 

Construction  of  Harhors. — Our  space  will  not  admit 
of  our  going  much  further  into  the  subject  of  the  con- 
struction of  harbors  than  the  few  remarks  we  have 
already  made.  A  knowledge  of  such  matters  may,  to 
some  extent,  be  acquired  bj-  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
pulilished  histories  of  marine  works  ;  but,  after  all,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  onh-  valuable  teacher  in 
this  wide  practical  field  is  experience.  It  is,  in  truth, 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  of  guidance 
as  to  matters  of  this  kind.  All  that  can  be  done  with- 
in our  space  is  to  notice  very  brieflv  some  of  the  more 
important  methods  of  working.  And  first,  with  regard 
to  that  invaluable  piece  of  a])paratus,  the  diving-bell, 
we  would  refer  to  the  article  on  the  subject  in  this 
work,  and  to  S.meaton's  Account  of  Rams/jate  ITarhc»\ 
published  in  1721,  where  it  was  first  applied  by  him  to 
harbor  works.  The  diving-helmet  is  a  most  useful 
and  convenient  modification  of  the  diving-bell,  and  is 
now  verj'  generally  employed. 

Of  late  years,  the  use  of  heton  as  a  substitute  for 
backing  has  been  introduced.  This  artificial  concrete 
is  sometimes  used  in  enormous  masses.  We  have  seen 
at  Cherbourg  blocks  of  50  tons  prepared  in  boxes, 
whose  sides  and  tops  are  removed  after  the  concrete 
has  set,  in  order  to  be  again  similarly  employed.  The 
proportions  used  at  Cherbourg  by  ]M.  Rebeille  were 
two  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  to  one  of  Portland  cement. 

We  may  also  mention  that  the  metliod  of  assembling 
stones  on  their  edges,  instead  of  on  their  beds,  which 
formerly  was  in  use  in  some  old  Scottish  harbors  and 
sea-walls,  as  at  St.  Andrews,  Prestonpans,  etc.,  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally  known  and  adopted  from 
its  superior  strength. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Bremner,  of  Wick,  for  putting 
in  the  foundations  of  low-water  piers  also  merits  no- 


tice. Mr.  Bremner  proposes  to  construct,  in  some  ad- 
joining place  of  shelter,  enormous  pontoons  of  timber, 
on  which  the  under  parts  of  the  work  are  built,  and  af- 
terward floated  to  the  desired  spot  in  favorable  weather, 
and  carefull}'  grounded.  Such  a  plan  might,  we  have 
no  doubt,  be  found  economical  and  useful  in  some  situ- 
ations. 

Mr.  RendeVs  Method. — Mr.  Eendel  has  introduced 
an  improved  method  of  assembling  the  pierres  per- 
dues  or  rubble  used  in  the  construction  of  large  break- 
waters ;  this  method  he  employed  at  Millbay  Pier,  near 
Plj'mouth,  in  1838,  in  a  depth  of  38  feet ;  and  he  is  at 
present  carrj-ing  out  the  same  principle  on  a  still  larger 
scale,  in  the  construction  of  the  breakwaters  at  Holy- 
head and  Portland.  The  improvement  consists  in  de- 
positing the  rough  materials  from  stagings  elevated  a 
considerable  height  above  high  water.  The  stones  are 
brought  on  the  staging  in  wagons,  through  the  1)ottoms 
of  which  thej-  are  discharged  into  the  sea.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  stagings  are  designed  is  that  of 
offering  the  smallest  possible  resistance  to  the  sea, 
the  under-structure  consisting  of  nothing  more  than 
single  upright  piles,  there  being  only  one  line  of  piles 
for  each  roadway. 

Harhors  of  Refuge. — ^Ir.  Eendel  states  :  "  I  use  no 
timber  braces  of  any  kind,  as  these  offer  more  resist- 
ance to  the  sea  than  strength  to  the  staging.  At  Port- 
land, England,  where  any  accident  would  be  a  serious 
evil,  owing  to  our  emploj'ing  convicts  in  the  quarries, 
•we  stay  the  piles  with  iron  guys,  fixed  to  Mitchel's 
crew  moorings,  and  also  truss  the  outer  piles  in  each 
row  with  iron  rods.  We  also  fix  the  piles  in  the 
ground  with  a  screw.  At  Holyhead,  however,  we 
onh'  attach  to  each  pile  boxes  filled  with  small  stones, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  a  vertical  position, 
and  use  no  stays  or  guys  of  any  kind.  The  super- 
structure consists  simply  of  balks  of  timber,  with  rails 
laid  on  them  to  carry  the  wagons.  The  pUes  are 
placed  in  rows  30  feet  apart ;  and  the  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  the  staging  is  constructed  is  such  that  a 
length  of  SO  feet,  including  the  screwing  in  of  the 
piles,  the  laying  down  of  the  roadwaj's,  and  all  minor 
works  necessary  to  make  them  fit  to  carry  the  wagons, 
never  occupies  more  than  one  working  day  and  a  half, 
and  often  less.  The  length  of  the  piles  that  we  are 
now  using  varies  from  84  to  90  feet,  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter at  both  Holj'head  and  Portland  being  about  11 
fathoms. 

"  Of  the  strength  of  the  stage  you  may  judge  from 
its  carrj'ing  on  each  roadway  as  much  as  three  wagons, 
weighing  in  the  gross  12  tons  each.  The  advantages 
of  the  staging  are  obvious.  It  contributes  greatly  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  stone,  it  makes  a  greater  length 
of  breakwater  to  be  imder  construction  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  enables  the  deposits  to  be  carried  on  with- 
out inten-uption  almost  in  the  heaviest  weather.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  I  may  remark  that  my  resident  at 
Portland  informs  me  that  the  wagons  and  locomotives 
were  engaged  j-esterdaj'  at  a  time  when  such  a  sea  was 
running  that  large  bodies  of  spraj'  were  thrown  .55  feet 
above  the  water-level.  As  a  proof  of  the  facilities 
M'hich  the  stage  affords  for  rapidity  of  construction,  I 
should  state  that  we  have  deposited  this  year  at  Iloly- 
liead,  where  free  labor  is  employed,  nearly  1,000,000 
tons  of  stones.  The  loss  from  accident  to  the  stage  is 
comparatively  small  on  its  first  cost,  and  when  spread 
over  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  it  is  a  mere  trifle.  I 
find  the  sea-slopes  arc,  in  the  deep  water  and  exposed 
parts,  from  five  and  a  half  or  six  to  one  between  six 
feet  above  high-water,  and  from  12  to  15  below  low- 
water,  from  which  point  they  rapidh'  l)ecome  aliout 
one  to  one.  The  inside  slopes  are  never  more  than  one 
and  a  quarter  to  one,  and  seldom  more  than  one  to  one. 
The  materials  are  excellent  for  our  pui-]iose." 

Alderner/,  .rer.iei/,  Dover,  ami  P/r/month. — ^Ir.  Walker 
has  also  contributed  some  facts  connected  Avith  the 
construction  of  the  great  works  now  going  on  at  Jer- 
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sey,  Alderney,  and  Dover.  At  Aldemey,  which  is  a 
verj-  exposed  place,  the  base,  up  to  12  feet  Imlow  low- 
water,  is  formed  by  stones  thrown,  or  rather  dropped, 
iu  from  barges.  Up  to  low-water,  the  work  is  all 
done  by  diving-helmets.  TJie  wall  is  faned  with  gran- 
ite, backed  with  Idocks  of  belun  made  of  sand,  shingle, 
and  Portland  cement.  Above  low-water  it  is  faced 
with  stone  of  the  island,  a  kind  of  niillstonc-grit,  and 
is  backed  with  blocks  of  rubble  set  in  IJoman  cement. 
The  millstone-grit  is  raised  in  very  large  lilocks.  The 
profile  is  to  consist  of  a  quay,  an  esplande,  and  a  para- 
pet. Jerse}'  is  mucli  the  same  as  Alderney,  l)Ut  the 
pell-mell  work  is  carried  to  low-water,  having  nearlj' 
vertical  walls  of  conglomerate  built  above.  Dover  has 
nearly  vertical  walls,  faced  with  granite  from  the  very 
bottom,  which  is  now  45  feet  below  low-water.  This 
work  was  done  witli  diving-bells.  Sir  J.  Kennie,  in 
his  Account  of  the  Plijmonth  J3reakiwit(r,  says  :  "  From 
the  bottom  to  within  eight  feet  of  low-water  springs, 
we  find  that  the  slope  is  two  and  a  half  or  three  to  one. 
Here  the  effect  of  the  waves  is  comparatively  small, 
being  neutralized  by  the  mass  of  water.  From  thence 
to  low-water  of  si)ring-tides  the  slope  increases  from 
three  or  four  to  one,  but  between  low-water  of  spring- 
tides and  high-water,  when  the  effect  of  the  waves  is 
greatest,  there  we  found  that  the  rubble  would  not  lie 
at  less  than  five  to  one,  while  on  the  inside,  the  slope 
stands  general!}'  at  from  one  and  a  half  or  two  to  one." 
The  above  interesting  details  regarding  tliese  national 
works  show,  from  the  variety  which  they  exhibit,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  the 
construction  of  harliors,  and  confirm  the  principle  that 
each  work  must  be  judged  oi per  se. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. — The  ultimate  object  of 
constructing  harbors  is,  by  lowering  tlie  height  of  the 
waves,  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  area  of  wa- 
ter which  is  inclosed  by  the  piers ;  and  this  property 
is  variously  possessed  by  harbors  of  different  forms, 
and  depends  much  upon  the  relative  widths  of  the  en- 
trance, and  of  the  interior,  the  depth  of  water,  the 
shape  of  the  entrance,  and  the  relation  between  the 
direction  of  its  opening  and  that  of  the  line  of  maximum 
exposure. 

The  only  formula  of  which  we  are  aware  is  that  by 
the  writer  in  this  article  (^Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal, 
1853),  which  gives  an  approximation  to  the  rednctice 
power,  or  is,  in  other  words,  a  numerical  form  of  ex- 
pressing how  much  a  wave  of  given  height  becomes 
reduced  after  it  has  entered  a  harbor.  Though  the 
results  obtained  b}'  the  formula  may  not  be  absolutely 
correct,  this  will  be  no  objection  where  the  object  is 
merely  to  obtain  a  comparative  value ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  comparing  one  design  for  a  harbor  with  an- 
other. When  the  piers  are  high  enough  to  screen  the 
inner  area  from  the  wind,  where  the  depth  is  uniform, 
the  width  of  entrance  not  very  great  in  comparison 
with  the  width  of  the  wave,  and  when  the  quay  walls 
are  vertical,  and  the  distance  not  less  than  50  feet — 
let 

H  =  height  in  feet  of  waves  in  the  open  sea. 

X  =  reduced  height  of  waves  in  feet  at  place  of  ob- 
servation in  the  interior  of  tlie  harbor. 

b  =  breadth  of  entrance  to  harbor  in  feet. 

B  =  breadth  of  harbor  at  place  of  observation  in 
feet. 

D  =  distance  from  mouth  of  harbor  to  place  of  ob- 
servation in  feet. 

This  formula  has  been  found  to  give  good  approxim.a- 
tions  at  several  harbors  wlicre  the  heights  of  the  waves 
were  registered.  When  II  is  assumed  as  unity,  x  will 
represent  the  reductive  power  of  the  harbor.  In  situa- 
tions whore  the  highest  waves  cross  the  harl>or  mouth 
at  an  oblitiue  angle,  a  further  reduction  is  due  to  this 
cause.    We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  observations 
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that  have  been  made  on  this  subject  by  others,  and  for 
want  of  better,  we  shall  give  three  observations  made 
under  our  directions  at  Latheronwheel  harbor  : 

HeJijht  of  ware 

aft'-r  TAinnj^ 
through  alirle. 

1-00 
0-21 

These  must  however  be  regarded  as  but  approxima- 
tions. It  is  obvious  that  as  the  wave  may  be  deflected 
througli  more  tlian  ?>c,fp,  the  curve  representing  the 
reduction  must  be  sjjiral ;  liut  more  observations  are 
wanted  to  determine  of  what  kind. 

Booms  are  logs  of  timber  placed  across  the  mouth 
of  a  harbor,  or  the  entrance  to  an  inner  basin  or  dock, 
liaving  their  ends  secured  by  projecting  into  grooves 
cut  in  the  masonry  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The 
booms  are  dropped  into  the  grooves  to  the  number  of 
from  10  to  20,  or  as  many  more  as  will  insure  close 
contact  of  tlie  lowest  one  with  a  sill-piece  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  harbor,  without  which  precaution  the 
swell  is  found  to  enter  the  harbor  from  below  the 
booms.  B}'  this  contrivance,  which  forms  a  temporary- 
wall,  the  waves  are  completely  checked  and  prevented 
from  spreading  into  the  interior  basin.  The  longest 
liooins  we  have  seen  are  about  45  feet ;  and  in  some 
places,  as  at  Hartlepool  and  Seaham,  in  Durhamshire, 
they  are  taken  out  and  in  by  steam-power.  Though 
perfectly  successful  in  their  tranquillizing  effect  (pro- 
vided they  are  kept  in  contact  with  the  sill-piece  at  the 
bottom),  booms  are  not  suited  for  the  mouths  of  har- 
bors where  there  is  much  traffic,  as  the  shipping  and 
unshipping  of  so  many  logs  of  timber  can  hanlly  take 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour — a  delay  which  might 
in  ma}'  cases  be  attended  with  serious  consequences. 

It  is  very  desirable,  and  in  some  cases  essential,  that 
there  be  either  a  considerable  internal  area,  or  else  a 
separate  basin  opposite  the  entrance  for  the  waves  to 
destroy  or  spend  themselves.  Such  a  basin  should,  if 
possible,  be  made  so  as  to  preserve  a  portion  of  the 
original  shore  for  the  waves  to  break  upon :  and  when 
circumstances  rendered  this  impossible,  there  should  at 
least  be  a  flat  talus  of  two  or  three  to  one.  Talus 
walls  of  one  to  one,  or  steeper,  will  not  allow  the 
waves  to  break  fully,  but  will  reflect  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  in  some  cases  make  the  entrance  dif- 
ficult, or  even  dangerous,  of  access,  and  the  berthage 
within  unsafe.  There  are  many  instances  of  harbors 
being  materially  injured  by  the  erection  of  a  quay-wall 
across  a  beach  where  the  waves  were  formerly  allowed 
to  expend  their  force.  It  may  be  obser\-ed  that  when 
there  is  an  inner  harbor  or  stilling-basin,  the  elliptical 
form  seems  to  be  the  most  promising.  Let  one  focus 
be  supposed  to  be  on  the  middle  line  of  the  entrance, 
and  to  coincide  with  the  point  from  which  the  waves 
in  expanding  into  the  interior  radiate  as  from  a  centre 
(which  they  do  approximately") ;  and  if  the  other  focus 
is  situated  inland  of  high-water  mark,  tlie  waves  will 
tend  to  reassemble  at  the  landward  focus,  and  on  their 
way  will  be  destroyed  by  breaking  on  the  beach. 
This  appears  from  the  well-known  property  of  the  el- 
lipse, that  if  two  radii  vectores  be  drawn  from  the  two 
foci  to  any  point  in  the  curve  they  will  make  equal  an- 
gles with  the  tangent  at  that  point ;  and  as  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  reflection  of  a  wave  from  any  obstacle 
are  practically  equal,  each  wave  will  be  nearly  con- 
centrated at  the  focus  opposite  to  that  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Indiscriminate  Deepening. — Another  cause  of  disturb- 
ance in  harbors,  which  is  often  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered, is  the  indiscriminate  deepening  of  the  entrance 
without  a  proportiimate  enlargement  of  the  internal 
area,  or  the  execution  of  other  works  for  counteracting 
the  effect.  As  the  depth  of  the  water  is  more  and 
more  increased,  waves  of  greater  height  l>ecome  pos- 
sible at  the  entrance,  so  that  larger  waves  g^ain  ad- 
mission to  the  interior.     The  writer  has  had  repeated 
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proofs  of  this  in  the  course  of  his  practice.  At  the 
port  of  Sunderland  Mr.  D.  Stevenson  recommended 
the  removal  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south  stone 
pier,  and  the  substitution  of  works  of  open  frame-work 
in  order  to  tranquillize  the  interior.  These  works, 
which  have  been  quite  successful,  were  rendered  neces- 
sarr  b}-  the  frequent  dredging  of  the  channel  at  and 
near  the  entrance. 

Artificial  Scouring. — The  preservation  of  the  depth 
of  harbors  where  there  is  a  tendencj'  to  deposit  is  often 
attended  with  great  difficulty  and  expense.  Where 
the  deposit  of  silt  is  confined  to  the  space  between 
high  and  low  water  marks,  the  scouring  by  means  of 
salt  or  fresh  water  is  in  general  comparatively  easy, 
but  where  there  is  a  bar  outside  of  the  entrance  the 
case  becomes  most  materiallj^  changed.  The  efficacj' 
of  the  scour,  so  long  as  it  is  not  impeded  hy  encoun- 
tering stagnant  water,  is  kept  up  for  great  distances, 
but  soon  comes  to  an  end  on  its  meeting  the  sea. 
Probablj'  the  only  waj-  in  which  this  difficulty  might 
to  some  extent  be  obviated  would  be  by  conducting 
the  water  in  iron  pipes  to  the  bar,  a  plan  which  the 
author  proposed  in  1843  for  Hynish  harbor,  but  the 
expense  was  considerable  and  the  success  doubtful. 
When  the  volume  of  water  liberated  is  great  compared 
with  the  alvei/s  or  channel  through  which  it  has  to 
pass,  the  objection  based  on  the  stagnancy  of  the  water 
originally  occupying  the  channel  does  not  hold  to  the 
same  extent  as  when  the  scouring  is  to  be  produced  by 
a  sudden  finite  momentum.  In  the  one  case  the  scour- 
ing power  depends  simply  on  the  quantity  liberated  in 
a  given  space  of  time,  while  in  the  other  it  depends  on 
the  propelling  head  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
water  leaves  the  sluice.  Mr.  liendel's  scheme  for 
Birkenhead  was  on  the  former  principle.  The  first 
example  of  artificial  scouring  in  this  country  seems  to 
be  due  to  Smeaton,  who  used  it  effectually  at  Ramsgate 
in  1779. 

At  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff",  Wales,  designed  by  Sir  W. 
Cubitt,  the  access  to  the  outer  basin  is  kept  open  most 
successfullj'by  means  of  artificial  scouring  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  The  entrance  was  cut  through  mud  banks 
for  a  distance  of  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  seaward 
of  high-water  mark.  The  initial  discharge  when  the 
reservoir  is  full,  is  stated  to  be  2500  tons  per  minute. 
The  writer  has  known  even  so  limited  a  discharge  for 
an  hour  or  two  as  one  ton  a  minute,  produce  very  useful 
effects  in  keeping  a  small  tidal  harbor  clear  of  sand. 

Floatinr/  Breakwaters. — IMany  proposals  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  for  mooring  in  the  open  sea 
floating  frameworks  of  timber  with  the  view  of  shel- 
tering the  space  inclosed  bj-  them.  The  objections  to 
floating  breakwaters  are  so  great  and  obvious  that 
there  seems  little  chance  of  their  ever  being  much 
used.  From  what  was  stated  on  the  sul)ject  of  booms, 
it  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  a  requisite  that  they 
should  fit  closely  to  a  sill  piece  at  the  bottom,  other- 
wise the  rvn  is  found  to  extend  into  the  harbor.  From 
what  will  be  afterward  stated  regarding  the  liabilit}- 
of  timber  to  speedy  destruction  from  the  marine  worm, 
and  to  iron  by  chemical  action,  it  is  obvious  that  float- 
ing structures  of  wood,  connected  by  iron  and  moored 
by  iron  chains,  can  not  possibly  be  of  long  duration. 
If  to  all  these  sources  of  evil  we  add  the  risk  of  their 
1)eing  broken  by  the  sea,  we  think  the  case  may  be 
almost  regarded  as  hopeless.  No  doubt  green-heart 
might  be  emplo3-ed  so  as  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the 
worm,  but  its  high  specific  gravity  and  its  great  ex- 
pense would  prove  bars  to  its  employment. 

Suspension  Piers, — In  some  situations  where  there  is 
a  long  shallow  beach,  a  harbor  or  pier  of  timber  or 
masonry  may  be  made  at  or  near  the  low-water  mark, 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  shore  l)y  means  of  a 
suspension  bridge.  The  inducements  to  adopt  the  sus- 
pension principle  are  its  economj-,  and  the  free  passage 
it  affords  to  the  currents  which  in  this  way  are  pre- 
vented from  forming  accumulations  of  sand,  silt,  or 


j  gravel.  These  advantages  are,  however,  much  re- 
duced by  the  great  wear  and  tear  consequent  upon  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  structure.  The  late  Sir  Sam- 
uel Brown  erected  two  chain  piers,  the  one  at  Brighton, 
and  the  other  at  Newhaven,  near  Edmburg,  both  of 
which  are  still  in  existence. 

Advantages  oftico  Entrances  to  a  ITarhor. — In  every 
situation  where  it  is  easily-  practicable  to  make  two  en- 
trances to  a  harbor,  it  will  be  found  well  worth  the 
extra  expense,  provided  they  can  be  so  placed  that  the 
one  shall  be  available  when  the  other  has  become  diffi- 
cult of  access.  In  harbors  which  have  but  one  mouth, 
vessels  are  often  detained  for  a  great  length  of  time  by 
the  continuance  of  the  wind  in  the  direction  which 
throws  a  heavy  sea  into  the  entrance.  Whereas  if 
there  are  two  entrances  situated  as  we  have  supposed, 
vessels  are  at  once  able  to  take  their  departure  bj-  the 
sheltered  side.  At  the  port  of  Peterhead,  the  north 
and  south  harbors  were  some  years  ago  united  by  a 
canal,  according  to  the  TVTiter's  plans,  and  there  the 
advantage  has  been  of  the  most  marked  description. 
Vessels  can  now  clear  out  as  soon  as  loaded,  either  bj' 
the  north  or  south  mouth,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
sea.  Some  caution  is  necessary,  however,  as  the  run 
is  apt  to  extend  from  the  one  harbor  to  the  other  unless 
there  be  a  considerable  area. 

Harbor  Repairs. — There  is  generallj'  much  prudence 
required  in  the  alteration  or  repairs  of  existing  marine 
works.  The  risk  of  having  the  whole  structure  de- 
stroj'ed  bj'  a  gale  coming  suddenly  on  while  there  is 
an  open  breach  in  the  works,  must  be  obvious  ;  and  in 
one  instance,  where  the  exposure  of  the  jjlace  was 
great,  and  the  evil  was  a  hidden  one,  the  writer  could 
not  recommend  the  facework  being  disturbed.  The 
cause  of  failure  in  this  instance  was  supposed  to  be 
the  decaj-  of  the  backing,  which  having  deprived  the 
face-stones  of  support  allowed  them  to  be  driven  in- 
ward bj'  the  force  of  the  waves.  Instead  of  removing 
the  face-work,  the  onh'  recommendation  that  could  be 
given  was  to  inject  the  whole  pier  with  fluid  cement, 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  render  the  mass  monolithic.  "An 
alternative  of  this  kind  is  obviously  of  verj'  doubtful 
success,  and  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  a  last 
resort,  for  there  is  but  a  small  chance  of  getting  the 
injected  fluid  to  penueate  the  whole  mass  of  the  pier. 
The  sj'stem  of  permeating  the  masonrj'  with  fluid 
matter  could,  however,  be  employed  with  more  chance 
of  success  in  th^  formation  of  a  pier,  while  each  course 
lies  open  to  view.  In  1844,  at  a  harbor  that  had  stood 
for  very  man}-  j'ears,  two  or  three  fiuiltj^  stones  had 
been  incautiously  taken  out  of  the  facework  bj'  a 
mason  who  intended  to  replace  them  by  others,  when 
a  sudden  gale  came  on,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
work  was  leveled  with  the  beach. 

As  an  example  of  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
eastern  coast  of  England  is  visited  by  gales,  and  as  in- 
dicating graphically  the  relative  eligibility'  of  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  months  for  carrying  on  harbor  works, 
we  give  the  accompanying  diagram  of  the  heights  of 
waves,  as  observed  for  the  writer,  by  Mr.  William 
Middlemiss,  resident  engineer  at  Lybster  harbor.  (See 
next  page.) 

Timber  Piers. — In  landlocked  baj's,  where  a  deep- 
water  landing-place  is  all  tliat  is  required,  and  where 
the  bottom  is  sand}-  or  soft,  timber  maj'  be  employed 
with  great  advantage.  Even  in  exposed  situations, 
timber  can  also  be  used,  but  tlie  fatal  disadvantage 
attending  its  emplo^'ment  in  most  places  where  there 
is  no  admixture  of  fresh  water,  is  the  rapid  destruction 
occasioned  by  marine  worms.  The  damage  occasioned 
to  harbors  in  this  way  is  noticed  by  Semple  in  his 
treatise  On  Building  in  Water,  in  177(5,  and  verj'  prob- 
ably by  much  earlier  writers.  Indeed,  the  ravages  of 
the  Teredo  navalls  are  ver^'  ludicrously  described  by 
Hector  Boece  in  his  Croniklis  of  Scotland,  printed  at 
Edinburg  circa  1536.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
Teredo  navalis,  and  at  many  places  in  the  German 
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Ocean  the  Limnoria  terebrans,  are  the  animals  wliich 
arc  found  to  destroy  any  i^triicture  of  tiintier  which  is 
exposed  to  the  water.  They  are  found  to  eat  most 
rapidly  between  tlie  bottom  and  low-water  mark,  but 
above  low-water  the  damage  is  not  so  great ;  and  what 
is  singular,  they  do  not  appear  to  exist  at  all  below  the 
bottom  where  the  pile  is  covered  with  sand.  These 
observations  do  not,  however,  quadrate  with  Mr.  Hart- 
ley's at  Liverpool,  for  he  found  the  parts  which  were 
alternately  wet  and  dry  to  decay  faster  than  the  parts 
which  were  constantly  immersed.  Even  solid  lime- 
stone is  often  destroved  by  the  persevering  efforts  of 
another  marine  animal  called  the  Pholas. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Stevenson  made  several  experi- 
ments on  the  ravages  of  the  Limnoria  terebrans  at  the 
Bell  Rock,  in  1814,  1821,  18S7,  and  184.3,  by  fixing 
pieces  of  different  kinds  of  timber  to  the  rock,  and 
getting  regular  reports  on  their  decay.  From  tliose 
experiments  it  appeared  that  green-heart,  beef-wood, 
and  bullet-tree,  were  not  attacked  by  the  worms,  while 
teak  stood  remarkalily  well,  altliough  suffering  at  last. 
The  kyanizing  fluid  and  otlier  preparations  have  been 
tried,  but  were  not  found  to  be  of  permanent  service. 
In  addition  to  these  e.xperiments  on  timber,  no  fewer 
than  25  different  kinds  and  combinations  of  iron  were 
tried,  including  specimens  of  galvanized  irons.  Al- 
though separate  specimens  of  each  were  tried  in  places 
where  they  were  always  under  water,  and  also  in  places 
where  they  were  alternateh'  wet  and  drj-,  yet  all  the 
ungalvanized  specimens  were  found  to  oxydize  witli 
much  the  same  readiness.  The  galvanized  specimens 
resisted  oxydation  for  three  or  four  A-ears,  after  which 
the  chemical  action  went  on  as  quickly  as  in  the 
others. 

Green-heart  timber  is  now  generally  had  recourse  to 
in  places  where  the  worms  are  destructive.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  used  by  Mr.  J.  Ilartlej'  of 
Liverpool,  who  puldished  in  the  ^fllltltes  of  Institution 
oj"  Civil  Engineers  an  account  of  its  virtues  in  1840,  as 
ascertained  at  the  Liveriwol  Docks.  Its  cost  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  memel  or  than  most  of  the  other 
timbers  generally  used.  Memel  logs  for  the  inner 
piles  of  piers  niiglit,  perhaps,  from  their  not  being  ex- 
posed to  abrasion  from  ships,  be  clad  with  green-heart 
planking  at  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the 
worm.  Copper  sheathing  and  scupper  nailing  are 
often  and  successfully  employed  as  protections  for 
piles  in  exposed  situations.  Hreaming  or  scorching 
the  wood,  and  afterward  saturating  it  with  train  oil, 
also  forms  a  partial  protection. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  timber  is  so  ex- 
pensive in  Great  Britain,  and  that  some  simple  and 


ed  to  a  force  which  it  can  only  resist  by  its  own  inertia, 
and  the  friction  due  to  its  contact  with  the  adjoining 
stones.  The  stability  of  a  whole  hydraulic  work  may 
therefore  be  periled  by  the  use  of  small  stones  in  one 
part  of  the  fabric,  while  it  is  in  no  way  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  heavier  stones  into  other  parts. 
By  the  use  of  long  logs  of  timber  carefullv  bolted 
together  a  new  element  of  strength  is  obvioush'  ob- 
tained. A  pier  could  be  erected  almost  free  of  sea  risk 
if  constructed  of  rectangular  or  other  shaped  prisms, 
consisting  of  logs  of  timber  treenailed  and  bolted 
together,  so  as  to  form  boxes,  say  10  feet  square  and  30 
or  40  feet  long.  The  interior  of  the  boxes  would  Ije 
filled  with  rufjble  or  beton.  The  first  layer  would  be 
arranged  across  the  pier,  so  as  to  fit  the  irregularities 
of  the  bottom,  and  above  that,  they  might  be  arranged 
lengthwise  of  the  pier,  so  as  to  form  its  outer  and  in- 
ner walls,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  common 
rubble  or  beton. 

In  man}'  ports  the  original  depth  has  been  decreased 
by  the  deposit  of  silt,  sand,  and  gravel.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  great  evil,  and  one  which  unfortunately  is 
most  difficult  of  cure.  So  obscure  and  apparently  ca- 
pricious are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
shoals,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
would  be  little  sliort  of  quackerg  to  lay  down  any  gen- 
eral rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  engineer.  In  fixing 
on  the  site  for  a  harbor,  all  existing  obstructions 
should  be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  a 
tendencj-  to  deposit,  and  the  works  should  be  kept  as 
far  as  possible  from  places  where  the  tendency  is  most 
strongly  developed.  The  agents  which  occasion  bars 
at  the  mouths  of  harbors  are  the  waves,  the  tide  cur- 
rents, and  land  streams,  where  they  exist.  Rivers 
are  often  more  pernicious  than  benefici:il  in  their 
effects,  especially  where  they  intersect  a  gravelly  soil ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  descending  gravel  may  be  suc- 
cessfully intersected  by  the  erection  of  weirs  from 
which  the  accumulations  must  be  from  time  to  time 
removed.  M'e  agree  with  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  in  Ih;- 
lieving  that  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  most 
generally  formed  by  the  constant  tendency  of  the 
waves  to  preserve  the  confinuitg  of  the  beach  profile. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  heavy 
gales  should  distort  and  fill  up  the  narrow  trench 
which  the  back  waters  cut  in  gravelly  or  sandy 
beaches.  The  erection  of  breakwaters  on  each  side 
has  undoubtedly  a  good  effect  in  protecting  the  chan- 
nel, but  still  a  bar  is  very  a]>t  to  form  outside  of 
the  breakwaters.  In  some  cases  the  depth  of  the  track 
might  probably  be  maintained  by  driving,  on  each 
side  of  the  mid-channel,  dwarf  piles  to  which  contigu- 


economical  specific  against  the  worm  has  not  been  ons  waitings  should  be  attached  so  as  to  confine  the 

discovered  for  protecting  memel  and  the  cheaper  kinds  current  at  low  water.     The  timl>er  frame-work  should 

of  pine.     The  grand  desideratum  in  the  harbor  works,  not  project  more  than  a  foot  or  two  alwvc  the  Iwttom, 

which  is  the  irant  of'  continiiitg  in  the  strtirtnre,  would  which  in  some  cases  might  be  planked.      This,  how- 
then  be  supplied.      It  follows,  froni  the  known  laws  '  over,  is  but  a  hint,  and  h;vs,  so  far  ;ui  the  author  is 

of  fluids,  that  each  individual  stone  in  a  pier  which  is  aware,  never  been  tried.     The  principle  on  which  the 

equally  exposed  throughout  its  whole  length,  is  subject-  proposal  is  based  is  that  of  contracting  the  low-water 
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channel  to  a  smaller  width  than  that  of  the  high- water 
channel,  and  thus  by  fixing  the  low-water  track,  to 
prevent  a  tortuous  channel.  The  same  principle  was 
adopted  bj'  the  writer  with  success  in  controlling  and 
fixing  the  meanderings  of  a  gravelly  river,  which  is 
subject  to  very  sudden  and  heavy  freshets. 
The  following  Table   snows   the   different  kinds  op 

AVOOD  WHICU  WEBB  MADE  THE   SCTBJECT   OF   EXPERIMENT 

AT  THE  Bell  Kock  in  1S14,  1S21,  1S37,  and  1843,  with 

THEIR  RELATIVE   DURABILITIES. 


Kind  of  Timber.  ■ 


Green-heart. 
Teak-wood. . 


Treenail  of  locust 

Beef- wood 

Treenail  of  Bullet-wood  , 
African  Oak 


English 


British      " 

English     "  kyanized. 
American  Oak 


Italian 
Dantzic 
Scotch 
Baltic 

Plane-tree., 


"  kyanized. 


British  Ash . . 

Ash 

English  Elm . 


Scotch       "   

American  "    

Canada  Eock  Elm 

Honduras  Mahogany... 

"  teak  treenails 

Beech 


"    Payne's  patent  process. . 

Cedar  of  Lebanon 

Scotch  Fir,  teak  treenails 

'•  from  Lanarkshire. 


"  locust  treenails.. 

Memel  Fir . . . 

Eiga        "  

Dantzic  " 

Norway  " 

Baltic  Eed  Pine 

"  "  kyanized.... 
Pitch  Pine 


Virginia  Pine 

Yellow       "    

Eed  "    

Cawdie      "    

American  Yellow  Pine 

"        locust  treenails 

"         EedPine 

"  "   kyanized 

Larch 

Polish  Larch 

Birch,  Payne's  patent  process. 


Decay  first 

Unsound 
and  quite 
decayed. 

Quite 

observed. 

sound  for 

Yrs.    Mo. 

Yrs.  Mo. 

Yrs.    Mo. 

18    0 
13    0^ 

5    6' 

4    7 

12    0 

5    0 

3    0 
13    0 
5    0 

4  11 

10    0 

6    6= 

1    1 

3    1 

2    4 

4    7 

1    6 

5    0 

4    7 

10    0 

2  11 

4    7 

1    6 

5    0 

4    31 

1    1 

3    6 

1    1 

2    6 

2    4  = 

2    4- 

4    3 

2  llf 

1    6 

5    0 

3    0 

5    0 

2  11 

4    3 

2  11 

4    7 

1    1 

1    6 

3    0 

5    0 

V 

1    S 

S    1 

1    1 

1    6 

2    1? 

1     6 

5    0 

1     6 

5    0 

1    9 

3    1 

10    7.' 

1    1 

2    6 

1    6 

3    0 

1    6 

3    0 

1    6 

8    0 

1    6 

8    0 

1    6 

5    0 

1    1 

1    6 

1    1 

1    6 

2    4 

8    1 

2    9i 

4    8 

2    4 

4    7 

2    4 

4    3 

1    6i 

2    6 

1    1 

1    6 

1    1^ 

1    6 

1    1 

1    6 

1    11 

1    6 

2    4 

3    7 

0    8 

3    0 

2    4 

3    1 

2    4 

4    7 

2    4 

4    3 

1    1'" 

1     6 

0  10 

1  10 

a  Aflfected  in  one  corner. 

>)  Nearly  sound  7J  years  after  being  laid  down. 

c  Nearly  sound  7|  years  after  being  laid  down. 

'I  Decaying  but  slowly  5  years  and  7  months  after  being 
laid  down. 

e  Much  decayed  when  first  observed. 

f  Decaying  but  slowly  5  years  and  7  months  after  being 
laid  down. 

■^  Nearly  sound  8^  years  after  being  laid  down.  Washed 
away  fi  months  later. 

h  A  little  holed  at  one  end  underneath. 

i  A  good  deal  decayed  when  first  observed. 

j  Going  fast  wlien  first  observed. 

i<  A  good  deal  gone  IS  months  after  being  laid  down.  Swept 
away  by  the  sua  7  months  afterward. 

1  A  good  deal  decayed  when  first  observed. 

>"  Going  fast  when" first  observed. 

The  want  of  sufficient  funds  occasions  a  great  na- 
tional loss  in  the  construction  of  English  harbors.  The 
history  of  a  large  majorit)'  of  those  jjorts  wliich  have 
lieen  erected  li}'  private  or  local  enterprise,  presents 
but  a  record  of  the  building  of  piers  at  one  period  when 
the  funds  were  small,  and  of  taking  them  down  at 


another  when  the  trade  had  increased  and  more  room 
and  accommodation  were  required.  Want  of  funds 
often  prevents  the  original  works  from  being  carried 
within  deep  water,  and  in  consequence  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  protecting  breakwater  is  often  put 
down  just  in  the  verj-  place  which  has  afterward  to  be 
converted,  at  great  expense,  into  a  deep  water  access 
or  berthage.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  whole  line  of  pier  is, 
from  motives  of  economy,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  interfere  most  materially  with  what  might  have 
been  liy  far  the  best  and  safest  berths  for  shipping,  so 
that  in  the  further  extension  of  the  works  a  great  part 
of  the  old  harbor  has  to  be  demolished.  Want  of  a 
proper  marine  survey  has  also  often  led  to  very  seri- 
ous errors  in  the  position  of  the  piers.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  system  prevailed,  that  were  an  engineer 
called  on  to  value  many  of  the  works  as  thej-  exist  at 
present,  his  estimate,  however  fairly  and  fully  made 
out,  would  fall  lamentably  short  of  the  actual  cost. 
This  estimate  would  proceed  on  a  measurement  of 
what  he  sees,  while  the  actual  cost  would  include  the 
building  of  piers  and  jetties  which  had  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  For  these  reasons  we  conceive  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  advisable  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  than  by  a  sj-stem  of  grants  for  supple- 
menting the  local  funds  on  a  liberal  scale.  With  such 
aid  the  authorities  on  the  spot  would  be  enabled  to 
protect  and  improve  the  existing  physical  advantages 
which  the  shores  possess,  bj-  preventing  the  construc- 
tion of  proposed  improvements  on  too  narrow  a  scale. 
But  a  comparatively  slight  increase  of  the  means  would, 
in  instances  of  which  the  writer  is  aware,  have  in- 
closed a  great  extra  area,  and  secured  a  deeper  access 
with  superior  internal  tranquillitj',  the  want  of  which 
now  cripples  the  trade,  and  is  the  subject  of  lasting  re- 
gret to  all  frequenting  the  harbors. 

For  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Stevenson,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  written  for  the  Ency. 
Brit.,  8th  ed.,  1857.     See  vol.  xi. 

For  other  subjects  connected  with  harbors  vide  arti- 
cles on  Docks  and  Ports.  Reference  may  be  made 
to  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1850,  Scoresby  ;  Min.  Inst. 
Civ.  Eng.,  1848,  Eankine  ;  do.,  1847,  Scott  Eus- 
SELL ;  Do.,  1844,  Bremner  ;  Smeatox's  Reports, 
passim. ;  Rep.  Com.  on  Waves  hy  Brit.  Assoc,  J.  S.  Rus- 
sell, London,  1848  ;  Researches  on  Hydrodynamics,  J. 
S.  Russell;  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xiv.,  1837; 
Accottnt  of  E.rperiments  on  Force  of  Waves  of  Atlantic 
and  German  Oceans,  TuojtAS  Stevensox  ;  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xvi.,  1845  ;  On  Reduction  of  Height 
of  Waves  after  passing  into  Harbors,  T.  Stevenson  ; 
Edin.  Netv  Phil.  .Tourn.,  1852  ;  Account  of  the  Plymouth 
Brealcioater,  hy  Sir  J.  Rennie,  London,  1848  ;  Beli- 
dor's  Architecture  Hydraulique,  Paris  ;  Semple's 
Treatise  on  Building  in  Water,  Dublin,  1776  ;  Royal 
Tidal  Harbor  Commissions''  Reports,  Captain  Wash- 
ington, London,  1845-6 ;  the  article  on  Tides  and 
War-es  in  the  Encyclopedia  Meirojjolitana,  bj'  G.  B. 
AiREY',  Astronomer  Roj^al ;  Repiort  by  Commissioners 
of  Harbors  of  Refuge,  with  the  Protest,  by  Sir  How- 
ard Douglas. 

Good  harbors  are  of  essential  importance  to  a  mari- 
time nation  ;  and  immense  sums  have  been  expended 
in  all  countries  ambitious  of  naval  or  commercial 
greatness  in  their  improvement  ;md  formation.  British 
JIarburs. — Portsmouth,  Milford  Haven,  and  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  are  the  finest  harbors  in  the  British  islands, 
being  surpassed  hj  very  few,  if  anj-,  in  the  world. 
Of  these,  Portsmouth  is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence. 
This  admirable  harbor  is  about  as  wide  at  its  mouth  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge,  expanding  witliin 
into  a  noble  basin,  almost  sufficient  to  contain  the 
whole  navy  of  Great  Britain.  Its  entrance  is  unob- 
structed by  any  bar  or  shallow  ;  and  it  has,  through- 
out, water  adetpiate  to  float  the  largest  men  of  war  at 
the  lowest  tides.  The  anchorage  ground  is  excellent, 
and  it  is  entirely  free  from  sunken  rocks,  sand-banks, 
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or  any  similar  obstructions.  The  western  side  of  the 
harbor  Ls  formed  liy  tlie  island  of  Port^ea  ;  and  on  its 
south-western  extremitj-,  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, is  situated  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  its  large 
and  important  suburb  Portsea.  Here  are  docks  and 
other  estalilisliments  for  the  building,  repair,  and  outfit 
of  ships  of  war,  constructed  upon  a  very  large  scale, 
and  furnished  with  everj-  convenience.  The  fortifica- 
ti(ms  that  protect  this  great  naval  depot  are  superior, 
both  as  respects  strength  and  extent,  to  any  other  in 
the  kingdom.  "  TIius,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  f '.miii)- 
bell,  "  it  appears  tiiat  Portsmouth  derives  from  nature 
all  the  prerogatives  tlic  most  fertile  wits  and  most  in- 
telligent judges  could  devise  or  desire  ;  and  that  these 
have  been  well  seconded  bj-  art,  without  consideration 
of  expense,  which,  in  national  improvements,  is  little 
to  be  regarded.  Add  to  all  this  tlie  striking  excellence 
of  its  situation,  whicli  is  such  as  if  Providence  had  ex- 
pressly determined  it  for  that  use  to  which  we  see  it 
applied,  the  bridling  the  power  of  France,  and,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  the  ])eculiar  residence  of  Neptime." 
Portsmouth  harljor  has  the  additional  and  important 
advantage  of  opening  into  the  celebrated  road  of  Spit- 
head,  between  the  Hampshire  coast  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  forming  a  safe  and  convenient  retreat  for  the 
largest  fleets.  Milford  Haven  deeply  indents  the 
southern  part  of  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  of  great  extent, 
and  has  many  subordinate  bays,  creeks,  and  roads. 
The  water  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage  ground  excel- 
lent ;  and  being  completely  land-locked,  ships  lie  as 
safelj-  as  if  tliey  were  in  dock.  Cork  harbor  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Portsmouth,  but  is  of 
larger  extent ;  it  has,  like  it,  a  narrow  entrance, 
leading  into  a  capacious  basin,  affording  a  secure  asj-- 
lum  for  any  niimlier  of  ships.  Plymouth,  which,  after 
Portsmouth,  is  the  principal  naval  depot  of  England, 
has  an  admirable  double  harbor.  The  roadstead  in 
I'lymouth  Sound  has  recently  been  mnch  improved  by 
the  construction,  at  a  vast  expense,  of  a  stupendous 
breakwater  more  than  1,700  yards  in  length.  This 
artificial  bulwark  jirotects  tlie  ship  lying  inside  from 
the  effects  of  the  heavy  swell  thrown  into  the  Sound 
by  southerly  and  south-easterly  winds. 

London  stands  at  the  head  of  the  river  ports  of 
Great  IJritain.  Considering  the  limited  course  of  the 
Thames,  there  is,  probably,  no  river  that  is  navigable 
for  large  ships  to  so  great  a  distance  from  sea,  or 
whose  mouth  is  less  obstructed  liy  banks.  London  is 
mainly  indebted  for  her  unrivaled  magnitude  to  her 
favorable  situation  on  this  noble  river;  which  not 
only  gives  her  all  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  port, 
accessihle  at  all  times  to  the  largest  ships,  but  renders 
her  the  emporium  of  the  extensive,  rich,  and  populous 
country  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  '  The 
Mersey,  now  tlic  tirst  commercial  river  in  the  empire, 
is  more  incommoded  by  !>anks  than  the  Thames  ;  and 
is  in  all  respects  inferior,  as  a  channel  of  navigation, 
to  the  latter.  Still,  however,  it  gives  to  Liverpool 
very  great  advantages  ;  and  the  channels  being  well 
buoyed  and  marked,  the  largest  ships  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  port.  The  principal  channels 
are  laid  down  in  the  map  of  Liverpool  and  its  environs 
attached  to  the  article  Docks,  Ency.  Brit. 

Bristol  and  Hull  arc  both  river  ports.  Owing  to 
the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, the  former  is  accessible  to  the  largest  ships.  The 
H umber  is  a  good  deal  impeded  by  banks;  but  it  also 
.s  navigable  as  far  as  Hull,  by  large  vessels.  The 
Tyne  admits  vessels  of  very  considerable  burden  as  f^ir' 
as  Newcastle.  Sunderland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weir, 
is  the  principal  ship-building  port  in  the  I'nitcd  King- 
dom and  has,  after  Liverpool  and  London,  the  greatest 
amount  of  shipping.  The  shallowness  of  the  Clyde 
from  Greenock  up  to  Glasgow  has  been  a  serious  draw- 
back upon  the  commercial  progress  of  the  latter. 
Large  sums  have  been  expended  in  attempts  to  con- 
tract the  course  and  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
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and  they  have  been  so  far  successful,  that  ships  draw- 
ing 19  and  even  20  feet  have  come  up  to  the  cit.v  at 
high  water.  In  1852,  74  vessels  drawing  IT  feet  of 
water,  and  18  drawing  18  feet,  arrived  at  Glasgow, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  principal  commercial  ports  in 
the  empire.  Generally  spealiing,  the  harbors  on  the 
east  coasts,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Thames,  ver\'  inferior  to 
those  on  their  south  and  west  coast.  Several  harlwrs 
on  the  shores  of  Sussex,  Kent,  Lincoln,  etc.,  that  once 
admitted  pretty  large  ships,  are  now  completely  choked 
up  by  sand.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  upon 
the  ports  of  Yarmouth,  Boston,  Sunderland,  Leith, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  etc.  Dulilin  harbor  being  natar- 
allv  l)ad,  and  obstructed  by  a  bar,  a  new  harlwr  has 
lieen  formed,  at  a  great  ex[»ense,  at  Kingstown,  with- 
out tlie  t)ar,  in  deep  water. — See  Tides. 

J'orig. — The  reader  will  find  the  principal  commer- 
cial harbors  described  in  this  work  at  considerable 
length  under  their  respective  titles.  The  principal 
French  ports  for  the  accommodation  of  men-of-war  are 
Brest,  Toulon,  and  CherI)Ourg.  The  latter  has  been 
verj'  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  gigan- 
tic breakwater,  and  the  excavation  of  immense  ba.-ins. 
Besides  Cadiz,  the  principal  ports  for  the  Spanish  navy 
are  Ferrol  and  Carthagena.  Cronstadt  is  the  princi- 
pal rendezvous  of  the  P.ussian  navy ;  Land-crona,  of 
that  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  Helder,  of  that  of  Holland. 

Xu.MBER  OF  Harbors  is  the  iukfekent  States  os  tot 
Coast,  and  the  peincipai,  oses  on  IIivees  to  the  Heai 
OF  Tide. 

States.  Xo.  of  hnrbore. 

Maine b'l 

New  Hampshire 3 

Massacliusctts 51 


St»,«-«.  N  .  xflurbora. 

North  Carolina 52 

Sooth  Carolina 21 

Georeria 15 


Rhode  Island 7  i|  Floruia 66 


Alabama 4 

Mississippi 10 

Louisiana 33 

Texas V2 


Connecticut 32 

New  York 27 

New  Jersey 14 

Pennsylvania 8 

189 

Delaware 8 

Maryland 11 

Virginia 22 

Table  Showing  the  Shore  Line   of  States  on  tub  At- 
lantic Coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


249 


Total. 


Maine 

New  Hampsliire. 

Massachusetts 

Rl)o<io  Island.... 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

ronnsylvaiiia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virsrinin 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina. .. 

Georgia 

Floiida 

Alabama.   • 

Mississippi 

Louisi.ina 

Texas 

Total 


427 
13 

209 
ftS 
14 

114 

118 

"'29 
44 
14S 


It 


S^. 


.Mil-». 

1,599 
37 
S65 
15:3 
239 
886 
702 

136 

l.OOS 

735 

2i>9  1 1,W9 

192       356 

76       410 

1,090    3.005 

83       2*4 

42       206 

616    1,595 

358    1,2S4 


Miles. 

427 

24 

S:J2 

232 

1.074 

1.057 

151 

106 

506 

8.401 

1,690 

982 

70S 

46S 

860 

313 

137 

936 

432 


I    142S6 


Miles. 

2,026 
50 

1^74 
203 
253 

1,000 

"165 

1,052 

883 

1,S4S 

54S 

486 

4,025 

817 

24S 

2.211 

1,687 

14851 


|^S2 


Miles. 

2,453 

74 

1,906 

440 

1,327 

2^7 

971 

106 

671 

4,458 

2,578 

2,780 

1,256 

»54 

4,885 

630 

885 

8,147 

a.069 


38,187 


Total  northern . 
Total  southern. 


MiVt. 

9.334 

33,s03 


Totiil 33,187 

For  full  description  of  the  various  harbors  in  the 
United  States  showing  depth  of  water,  accessibility, 
shoals,  lights,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  cities 
described  separately  in  this  work.  See  article  Coast 
SiKVEY  :  see,  also,  Hint's  ,l/,r.  Mag.,  ix.,  voL  fi., 
309;  South.  Lit.  .1A>-.--.,  xx.,  p.  2o,  vol.  xi. 

According  to  an  act  of  Congress,  1813,  the  President 
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of  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
authorities,  is  authorized,  for  the  defense  or  security'  of 
any  of  the  ports  or  harbors  of  the  United  States  in 
time  of  war,  to  sink  hulks  and  other  impediments  at 
the  mouth  of  such  harbors,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
the  enemy.     Duxlap's  Digest,  p.  500. 

Harburg,  a  sea-port  town  of  Hanover,  province 
of  Luneburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Elbe,  opposite  Hamburg,  which  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  northern  branch  of  that  river.  The 
distance  between  Harburg  and  Hamburg  is  about  4| 
miles,  and  regular  steam  communication  is  maintained 
between  them  at  least  six  or  eight  times  a  daj'.  Har- 
burg communicates  also  with  Hanover  by  a  railwaj', 
and  carries  on  a  consideralile  trade,  chiefly  transit,  be- 
tween Hamburg  and  the  countries  south  of  the  Elbe. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  hosierj-,  soap,  starch,  re- 
fined wax,  leather,  etc.  It  is  a  place  of  some  strength, 
being  surrounded  hy  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel. 
Population,  5500. 

Hardness,  that  property  in  bodies  by  which  the}' 
resist  abrasion  from  the  impression  of  any  other  sub- 
stance. The  method  pursued  in  constructing  tables 
of  the  hardness  of  different  substances  is  by  observing 
the  order  in  which  the  articles  tried  are  capable  of 
cutting  or  scratching  one  another.  The  following 
table,  extracted  from  Magellan's  edition  of  Cron- 
stedt's  Mineralogy,  was  taken  from  Quist,  Bergman, 
and  Kirwan : 


Hard- 
ness. 

Diamond,  Ormus . .  20 

Pint  diamond 19 

Bluish  do 19 

Yellowish  do 19 

Cubic  do 18 

Rubv IT 

Pale  Eu by,  Brazil.  16 

Euby  spinell 1.3 

D'p  blue  sapphire.  16 

Ditto  paler 17 

Topaz 15 

Whitish  do 14 

Boheniiai>  do 11 

Emerald 12 

Garnet 12 

Agate 12 

Onyx 12 


Sped 
grav.  [ 

3-7 

3.4 

3-3 

33 

3  2 

4-2 

3o 

3-4 

38 

38 

42 

3-5 

2-S 

2.8 

4-4 

2-6 

2.6 


Hard- 
ness. 

Sardonyx 12 

Occi  amethyst 11 

Crystal 11 

Cornelian 11 

Green  jasper 11 

Eod.  Yel  do 9 

Schoerl 10 

Tourmalia 10 

Quartz 10 

Opal 10 

Chrvsolite 10 

Zeolite 8 

Fluor 7 

Calcareous  spar. . .  6 

Gypsum 5 

Chalk. 3 


Spec. 

^2^6 
2-7 
2-6 
2-7 
2-7 
26 
3-6 
3-0 
2-7 
2-6 
3-7 
2-1 
3-5 
2-7 
2-3 
2-7 


A  similar  but  shorter  table  is  now  generally  used, 
in  which  diamond  is  rated  at  10. 

Hard^vare  (Ger.  Kurze  u-aaren  •  Du.  Yzerhram- 
ery ;  Da.  Isenkramrarfr ;  Sw.  JUrnkrara ;  Ft.  Clin- 
quaHlrrie,  Qnincail/erie ;  It.  Ckincaglio;  Sp.  Quinqiiil- 
leria ;  Port.  Quincnlharia ;  Eus.  Mjelotzchnue  tovarii) 
includes  ever}'  kind  of  goods  manufactured  from  met- 
als, comprising  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper  articles 
of  all  descriptions.  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  the 
principal  seats  of  the  British  hardware  manufactures  ; 
and  from  these,  immense  quantities  of  knives,  razors, 
scissors,  gilt  and  plated  ware,  fire-arms,  etc.,  are  sup- 
plied, as  well  for  exportation  to  most  parts  of  the 
world,  as  for  home  consumption.  The  hardware  manu- 
facture is  one  of  the  most  important  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain,  and  from  the  abundance  of  iron,  tin,  and  cop- 
per ores  in  the  country,  and  the  inexhaustible  coal 
mine.-;,  it  is  one  which  seems  to  be  established  on  a 
very  secure  foundation.  The  late  Mr.  Stevenson,  in 
his  elaborate  and  excellent  article  on  the  statistics  of 
England,  in  the  Edinbnrrj  Eiiryrlopmdia,  published  in 
1815,  estimated  the  value  of  all  the  articles  made  of 
iron  in  Great  Britain,  at  £10.000,000,  and  the  persons 
employed  in  the  trade  at  200,0(i0.  Mr.  Stevenson  es- 
timated the  value  of  all  the  articles  made  of  lirass  and 
copper  at  £.3,000,000,  and  the  persons  employed  at 
50,000 :  and  he  further  estimated  the  value  of  steel, 
plittcd,  and  hardware  articles,  including  toys,  at  £4,- 
000,000,  and  the  persons  employed  at  70,000.  So 
that,  assuming  these  estimates  to  be  nearh-  correct, 
the  total  value  of  the  goods  produced  from  different 
«orts  of  metals  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1815,  must 
Jiave  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £17,000,000,  and  the 


persons  empioj^ed  to  320,000.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  estimate,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  respects 
the  value  of  the  manufacture,  v,-as  at  the  time  decided- 
1}'  too  high ;  but  at  this  moment  it  is  most  probalily 
within  the  mark.  There  has  been  a  very  extraordi- 
narj-  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  bar  and  pig 
iron  produced  within  the  last  15  years ;  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  as  well  as  of 
the  smaller  seats  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  shows 
that  it  has  been  increased  in  a  corresponding  propor- 
tion. "We  have  been  assured,  by  those  well  acquainted 
with  most  departments  of  the  trade,  that  if  to  the  iron 
and  other  hardware  manufactures  of  England  be  added 
those  of  Scotland,  their  total  aggregate  value  can  not 
now  be  reckoned  at  less  than  £17,500,000  a  year, 
affording  direct  emploj-ment,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  trade,  for  at  least  360,000  persons. 

Fall  of  Prices. — Owing  partly  to  the  reduced  cost 
of  iron,  but  incomparably  more  to  improvements  in 
manufacturing,  a  verj'  extraordinary  fall  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  most  hardware  articles  during  the 
last  15  or  18  j-ears.  In  some  articles  the  fall  exceeds 
80  per  cent. ;  and  there  are  but  few  in  which  it  does 
not  exceed  30  per  cent.  In  consequence,  the  poorest 
individuals  are  now  able  to  suppl}-  themselves  with  an 
infinite  varietj-  of  commodious  and  useful  articles, 
which,  half  a  centurv  ago,  were  either  wholly  un- 
know^l,  or  were  too  dear  to  be  purchased  by  any  liut 
the  richer  classes.  And  those  who  reflect  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  will  readily  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that 
the  substitution  of  the  convenient  and  beautiful  hard- 
ware and  earthenware  household  articles,  that  are  now 
everywhere  to  be  met  with,  for  the  wooden  and  horn 
articles  used  by  our  ancestors,  has  been  in  no  ordinary 
degree  advantageous.  But  it  is  not  in  this  respect 
onlj'  that  the  cheapness  and  improvement  of  hard- 
ware is  essential.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  and 
indispensable  tools  and  instruments  used  b}'  the  la- 
borer come  under  this  description  ;  and  every  one  is 
aware  how  important  it  is  that  thej'  should  be  at  Once 
cheap  and  efficient.     See  Cutlery  and  Iron. 

Dr.  Friedenberg  in  his  German  translation  of  Bah- 
bage's  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Munvfactures  gives 
some  curious  information  concerning  the  Berlin  cast- 
ings. Such  are  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  the  sep- 
arate arabesques,  rosettes,  medallions,  etc.,  of  which 
the  larger  ornaments  are  composed,  that  it  sometimes 
requii-es  nearly  10,000  of  them  to  make  a  pound 
weight.  The  gra}'  iron  from  which  thej'  are  made 
may  be  taken  as  being  worth  about  6s.  per  cwt. ; 
and  the  following  table  drawn  up  from  the  price-list 
of  a  Berlin  manufacturer,  a  few  years  ago,  v.ill  show 
to  what  an  almost  incredible  height  this  value  per 
cwt.  is  increased : 


Articles. 


Buckles,  .3i  inches  long  by  2^  broad. 
Neck-chains,  18  inches  long  by  1  I 

I        bread,  in  40  pieces J 

Bracelets  7  inches  long  by  2  broad,  | 

in  72  pieces pairs  ( 

JDiadems,    7J  inches  high   by  5J  ( 

!       broad j 

iScvigne  points,  2i  inches  long  by  i 

!        1 J  broad " ( 

'Sevigne  ear-rings,  3  inches  long  by  i 

I        s  broad,  in  24  pieces pairs  ) 

Shirt  buttons. ; 


Xiimber  lo 
1  cwt. 

Price 
each. 

Price 
IH^rcwt. 

2,640 

s.     d. 
2     6 

830 

2,310 

6    0 

693 

2,090 

8    6 

880 

1,100 

16    6 

907 

9,020 

4    6 

2,029 

10,450 

6    8 

2,743 

88,440 

0    8 

2,948 

We  here  find  that  iron  in  the  form  of  shirt  buttons 
commanded  a  market  at  a  price  nearly  10,000  times  as 
great  as  that  which  it  sold  for  as  gray  iron  !  And 
about  the  j'car  182'),  when  the  fashion  was  at  its  height, 
the  value  was  still  greater ;  for  tlicse  iron  ornaments 
then  sold  for  nearly  their  weight  in  gold.  The  great 
saleable  value  of  these  productions  has  led  to  a  result 
similar  to  that  which  so  many  other  branches  of  in- 
dustrj-  exhibit;  obscure  manufacturers  m:ike  molds 
from  the  casts  which  others  had  been  at  the  expense 
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of  designing  and  modeling,  and  produce  inferior  and 
cheap  specimens  from  these  molds.  The  real  Berlin 
castings  wortiiy  of  the  name  (such  we  may  presume 
as  those  which  graced  the  Great  Exhiljitionj,  must 
always  command  a  high  price  if  sold  at  all,  from  the  ex- 
traordinarj'  care  required  in  their  production. — Dodd's 
Curiosities  of  Indusiry^  London,  1850. 

Harmonica,  a  musical  instrument,  consisting  of 
a  numlicr  of  glass  cups  fixed  upon  a  revolving  spin- 
dle, and  made  to  vilirate  by  friction  applied  to  their 
edges.  Mr.  Puckeridge,  an  Irishman,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  use  a  set  of  drlnkiug-glasses,  fi.xed  on 
a  table,  and  tuned  to  form  a  scale  bj-  putting  more  or 
less  water  into  each.  Thcj'  were  made  to  sound  b}- 
passing  a  wet  finger  round  their  edges.  'I'hese  were 
improved  bj-  ^Ir.  Delaval,  and  still  further  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  were  called  "the  musical  glasses." 
Their  tone  is  sweet  and  melancholy,  and  of  a  peculiar 
timbi-e,  which  produces  a  painful  eflf'ect  on  the  nerves  of 
some  persons.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  use  of  mu- 
sical drinking-glasses  was  described  in  a  work  {Mathe- 
malische  und  I'liihimijihlKche  Erquiclstundeii),  published 
by  G.  P.  Ilarsdorfcr,  at  Nuremberg  in  1C77.  M'hat 
was  called  a  harpsichord-harmonica,  in  which  finger- 
kej's  like  those  of  a  piano-forte  were  used  instead  of 
direct  contact  of  the  fingers  with  the  revolving  glasses, 
was  invented  l)y  UoUing  at  Vienna,  and  Klein  at  Pres- 
burg.  Another  harmonica  was  invented  by  the  Al)ate 
Mazzucshi,  who  emploj-ed  the  friction  of  a  hair-bow 
to  produce  the  sounds  of  the  glasses.  A  stringed  har- 
monica was  invented  at  Augusta,  in  1788,  bj-  John 
Stein,  an  eminent  organ-builder.  It  consisted  of  a 
double  stringed  (wired)  jjiano-forte,  combined  with  a 
sort  of  spinnet,  to  be  used  together  or  separately.  Its 
effects  are  said  to  have  been  remarkable. 

Harp.  It  is  traced  to  the  earliest  nations.  David 
plaj'ed  on  the  harp  before  Saul. — 1  Sam.  xvi.  2.3.  The 
lyre  of  the  Greeks  is  the  harp  of  the  modems.  The 
Romans  had  their  harp ;  so  had  the  Jews,  but  it  had 
verj'  few  strings.  The  Cimbri  or  English  Saxons  had 
this  instrument.  The  celebrated  Welsh  harp  was 
strung  with  gut ;  and  the  Irish  harp,  like  the  more 
ancient  harps,  with  wire. 

Harpagines  iuDTTuyrf),  in  Antiquity,  grappling- 
irons  which  were  flung  with  violence  against  the  rig- 
ging of  an  enemy's  ship,  and,  when  entangled  there, 
were  used  to  drag  the  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it 
might  be  boarded  to  more  advantage,  or  destroyed. 

Harpings,  the  fore  part  of  the  wales  which  en- 
compass the  bow  of  a  ship,  and  are  fastened  to  the 
stem,  being  thicker  than  the  after-part  of  tlie  wales, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  ship  in  this  place,  where  she 
sustiins  the  greatest  shock  of  resistance  in  plunging 
into  the  sea,  or  dividing  it,  under  a  great  pressurei.of  sail. 

Harpoon,  or  Harping-Iron,  a  spear  or  javelin 
used  for  striking  whales,  etc.  The  gun-hirpoov.  is  a 
weapon  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  is  fired  from 
a  gun  instead  of  being  thrown  by  the  hand.  It  is 
formed  entirely  of  metal,  and  has  a  chain  attached  to 
it,  to  which  the  line  is  fastened.  See  Scoriosby's 
Arctic  /icyionit.  IJurjiODimr,  the  man  that  throws  the 
har]inon  in  fishing  for  whales. 

Hats  (Ger.  Iliite ;  Du.  Iloeden ;  Fr.  Chapeaux ;  It. 
Capelli;  Sp.  Sombreros ;  Kus.  Schlopii^,  coverings  for 
the  head  in  very  general  use.  They  are  made  of  verj- 
various  forms  and  sorts  of  material.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  divided  into  two  groat  classes,  viz,  those  made 
of  fur,  wool,  silk,  etc.,  and  those  made  of  straw;  the 
former  being  principally  worn  by  men,  and  the  latter  I 
by  women.  Hat  is  a  term  of  Saxon  derivation,  from 
fiaet,  a  cover  for  the  head.  It  is  sometimes  called 
castor,  from  its  being  made  of  the  fur  of  the  cnstor  or 
beaver.  As  a  piece  of  dress,  the  period  of  its  intro- 
duction is  not  certain,  although  it  may  with  great 
probability  be  referred  to  the  e.-irly  distinctions  of  i 
Roman  Catholic  dignitaries.  Froissart  chronicles, 
that  it  was  "  saide  to  the  cardynals,  Sirs,  advyse  you  | 


if  ye  dely  vere  us  a  Pope  Komayne,  we  be  content,  or 
els  we  woll  maike  j'our  heddes  reeder  than  j'oul- 
hattes  lie  ;"  from  which,  and  from  many  other  docu- 
ments, it  appjears  that  at  this  [*eriod,  as  well  a.s  for 
some  centuries  after,  hats  were  generally  of  a  scarlet 
or  red  color,  and  made  of  "  a  fine  kinde  of  liaire  matted 
thegither."  A  "  hatte  of  biever,"  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  centurj-,  was  worn  by  some  one  of  the 
"  nobels  of  the  lande,  mett  at  Clarendom  ;"  and  Frt^is- 
sart  describes  hats  and  plumes  which  were  worn  at 
Edwards  court  in  ];540,  wfien  the  Garter  order  was 
instituted.  In  the  diarj-  of  Henry's  secretary',  there  is 
"  ane  scarlet  iieever  hatte"  presented  on  New  Year's 
day,  14') I!.  Even  at  this  early  period  hats  were  of 
various  shapes,  both  in  the  crowns  and  the  brims — 
the  latter  lieing  chiefly  broad,  sometimes  narrowing 
toward  the  liack,  and  a  little  bent  up  and  scooped  in 
front.  In  Henrj-'s  privj'  purse  exfjenses,  during  his 
congress  with  Francis  I.  in  1520  or  1521,  there  Ls  "  fK5id 
for  a  hatte  and  plume  for  the  king,  in  Ilolej'n,  xv- ;" 
and  in  Wolsey's  inventor}',  taken  on  his  resigning 
the  great  seal  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  five  mentioned.  The  fashion  of  this  article  was 
then  much  more  diverselj'  capricious  than  even  now, 
as  will  appear  from  an  extract  from  Stcbb's  Anatomie 
oj"  Abuses,  published  about  1585:  "Sometimes  they 
use  them  sharpe  on  the  crowne,  pearking  up  like  the 
spire  or  shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
above  the  crowne  of  theire  heads  ;  some  more,  some 
lesse,  as  please  the  fantasies  of  their  inconstant 
mindes.  Othersome  be  flat,  and  broade  on  the  crowne, 
like  the  battlements  of  a  house.  Another  sorte  have 
rounde  crownes,  sometimes  with  one  kind  of  bande, 
sometimes  with  another ;  now  black,  now  white,  now 
russed,  now  redde,  now  grene,  now  yellow  ;  now  this, 
now  that ;  never  content  with  one  colour  or  fashion 
two  dales  to  an  end.  And  as  the  fashions  be  rare  and 
strange,  so  is  the  stuflFe  whereof  their  hattes  be  made 
divers  also ;  for  some  are  silk,  some  of  velvet,  some  of 
taflfetie,  some  of  sarsnet,  some  of  wool,  and  which  is 
more  curious,  some  of  a  certaine  kinde  of  fine  haire; 
these  they  call  bever  hattes,  of  xx.  xxx.  or  xl.  shil- 
lings price,  fetched  from  beyonde  the  seas,  from 
whence  great  sorte  of  other  vanities  doe  come  besides  ; 
and  so  common  a  thing  it  is,  that  every  servyng  man, 
countreiman,  and  other,  even  all  indifferently,  doe 
weare  of  these  hattes."  About  the  beginning  of  1700, 
the  crowns  of  hats  were  mostly  round,  much  lower 
than  before,  and  had  verj'  broad  brims,  resembling 
what  are  now  occasionally  called  Quakers'  hats,  the 
protusive  incumbrance  of  which  soon  suggested  the 
convenience  of  their  being  turned  up  in  front ;  fashion 
dictated  the  upbending  of  another  side  or  flip,  and 
ultimately  a  third,  so  that  liy  this  progress,  in  1704, 
the  regular  three-cocked  hat  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  when  feathers  ceased  to  be  usually  worn.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  18th  centurj-,  a  round-edged  but  flat- 
topped  and  full-brimmed  hat  got  into  very  general  use, 
and  the  flat  and  other  cocked  hats  now  dwindled 
almost  into  a  mere  distinction  of  real  or  assumed  rank. 
25  years  after  this,  a  verj-  near  approach  to  that  of  the 
present  times  became  fashionable,  and,  within  10 
years,  altogether  superseded  the  ordinary-  use  of  the 
cumbrous  and  antique  cock. 

Plumes,  jewels,  silk  loops,  rosettes,  badges,  gold 
and  silver  bands  and  loops,  have  at  various  peritxls 
ornamented  this  article  of  dress  ;  metal  b.inds  and 
loops  being  now  esteemed  proper  only  to  nav.xl  and 
military  "  men  of  honor,"  and  the  humble  liveried 
attendants  on  state,  rank,  and  official  dignity.  The 
opera  or  soft-folding  hat  is  the  only  relic  at  present 
in  general  use  of  the  hats  worn  by  our  grandfathers, 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mutations  of 
fashion  may  re-introduce  the  elegant  Spanish  h  it  as 
the  precursor,  perhajis,  of  various  other  styles,  as  well 
as  the  cocked  hat,  which  are  not  yet  entiivly  discanled. 

In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  several  very  novel 
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styles  of  hat  were  introduced  by  exhibitors.  It  is 
remarked  in  the  Jury  Report  respecting  them  that  "in 
an  article  of  fashion  and  of  such  constant  use  as  hats, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  easj'  to  change  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  wearers,  or  to  induce  them  to  adopt  a  new 
costume."' 

Until  recent  times  hats  were  chieflj-  produced  by 
the  art  of  felting,  an  art  which  some  persons  suppose 
to  liave  been  practiced  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  It 
is  thought  that  lana  coacta,  used  for  soldiers'  cloaks 
and  for  Lacedemonian  hats,  was  felted  wool,  but 
others  state  that  it  was  onlj'  knitted  wool.  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  St.  Clement  is  the  reputed  inventor 
of  felt.  This  personage  is  said  to  have  put  carded 
wool  into  his  sandals  to  protect  his  feet  during  a  pil- 
grimage, and  that  the  effect  of  the  moisture,  warmth, 
and  friction  converted  the  wool  into  a  felted  cloth. 
The  hatters'  annual  festival  is  on  the  23d  November, 
St.  Clement's  day. 

Hat-making  embraces  two  distinct  kinds  of  manu- 
facture, viz.,  of  felted  and  covered  hats — the  covering 
of  the  latter  being  generally  plush.  Felted  hats  com- 
prehend two  classes,  differing  chief!}'  in  the  materials 
used  in  making — the  processes  being  nearly  identical. 
The  lower  class  is  marked  by  inferior  ingredients, 
unmixed  with  beaver,  and  embraces  wool^  ^jtoetZ  and 
short  nap  hats.  Wool  hats  are  made  entirel_y  of  coarse 
native  wool  and  hair  stiffened  with  glue.  Before  the 
emancipation  act  these  hats  were  largel}-  exported  for 
negroes'  wear ;  but  the  manufacture  is  now  almost 
extinct.  Plates  have  a  naj)  or  pile  rather  finer  than 
their  bodj',  and  are  sometimes  waterprooj"  stiffened. 
Short  naps  are  distinguished  from  plates  by  additional 
kinds  of  wool,  viz.,  hare's  back,  seal,  neuter  or  nutria, 
musquash  (Muscovy  cat),  and  are  all  waterproof  stiff- 
ened. 

The  second  class  may  be  said  to  comprehend  two 
orders,  called  stuff' and  beaver  hats.  The  first  includes 
mottled  and  stuff  bodies.  The  latter  term  is  not  used 
generally,  as  all  stt/ffs  are  understood  to  be  of  this 
sort  when  mottled  is  not  expressed.  Mottled  bodies 
are  made  chieflj'  of  fine  Spanish  wool,  and  inferior 
rabbit  down  or  coney  wool.  Stuff  bodies  consist  of  the 
Iiest  hare,  Saxony,  and  red  wools,  mixed  with  Cash- 
mere hair  and  silks.  Stvff  hats  arc  napped,  that  is, 
covered  with  pile  of  mixed  seal,  neuter,  hare's  back, 
inferior  beaver,  and  musquash.  Beaver  hats  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  napped  with  beaver  only ;  the  lower- 
priced  qualities  with  brorcn  n'ooms  taken  from  the 
back  ;  the  more  valuable  kinds  with  cheek  and  u-hite 
wooms,  such  being  the  finest  jiarts  of  the  fur  found  on 
the  bell}'  and  cheeks  of  the  beaver. 

The  manufacture  of  a  beaver  hat  involves  a  number 
of  curious  and  interesting  processes,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  is  felting,  or  the  art  of  combining  animal 
fibres  in  such  a  waj*  as  to  form,  without  weaving,  a 
thick  compact  cloth.  The  felting  property  of  animal 
fibres  depends  on  their  peculiar  structure,  which,  as 
revealed  bj'  the  microscope,  appears  to  be  notched  or 
jagged  at  the  edges,  with  teeth  directed  from  the  root 
toward  the  extremity.  Wool  in  the  yolk,  or  with  the 
natural  grease  adhering  to  it,  does  not  readilj^  felt, 
the  jagged  portions  being  smoothed  over  or  filled  up 
with  the  oil ;  but  when  the  fibres  of  clean  wool  or  hair 
are  made  to  undergo  a  gentle  friction  under  the  influ- 
ence of  moisture  and  heat,  the}-  readily  felt  together. 

Several  of  the  furs  mentioned  above  are  used  for 
hats.  The  lieaver  has  Ijeen  so  assiduously  hunted 
during  many  j-ears  that  it  is  now  becoming  a  rarity, 
and  the  fur  of  other  animals  is  substituted  for  it.  The 
coypu  furnishes  nutria  skin  ;  the  musquash  or  musk- 
rat,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit,  yield  fur  for  the  nap  of 
the  hat,  while  the  Ijody  is  made  of  lamb's  wool,  or  of 
the  woolly  hair  of  the  llama  or  vicuna.  A  lieaver  hat, 
properly  so  called,  has  a  body  or  foundation  of  rabbits' 
fur,  with  a  beaver  nap,  although  the  beaver,  for  the 
reason  above  stated,  is  often  mixed  with  a  more  com- 


mon fur.  Such  a  hat  has  a  pleasant  softness  and 
plasticity,  and  readily  molds  itself  to  the  shape  of  the 
head,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  hard,  horny, 
silk  hat,  which  has  nearly  superseded  it.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  must  always  be  certain  persons  who,  not 
objecting  to  the  price,  will  continue  to  keep  alive  this, 
the  most  interesting  branch  of  the  hat  manufacture. 
See  FuK  Trade. 

Statement  of  the  Foreign  Exports  op  Hats   from  the 
United  States  for  tub  Year  ending  June  SOtii,  1S56. 


Whither  exported. 


Danish  West  Indies. 
Dutch  West  Indies. . 

Dutcli  Guiana 

Belgium 

England 

Canad.1 

Other  Bri.  N.  A.  Pes. 
British  West  Indies. 
British  Honduras.. . . 

British  Guiana 

Br.  Pos.  in  Africa 

British  Australia 

France  on  the  At 

France  on  the  Med... 

Fr.  Nor.  Am.  Pos 

Cuba 

Porto  Kico 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Cape  (le  Verd  Isls 

Ports  in  Africa 

Ilayti 

Sail  Domingo 

Mexico 

Central  Eepublic 

New  Granada 

Venezuela. 

Brazil 

Uruguay. 

Buenos  Ayres 

Chili 

Peru 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 

Whale  Fisheries 

Total 


From  warehouse $iJ7,847 

Not  from  warehouse,      .32,328 


Hats,  caps, 
and  bonnets 
flats,  braids, 

plaits,  etc. 


Silk  and  manufactures  of  silk. 


Of  Leghorn, 
straw,  chip, 
or  grass,  eii- 


*796 

"260 
22,134 

T,878 


4,444 

2,872 

160 

3,699 


495 

709 

2,564 


700 
6,603 
2,805 

3,821 

'  '295 


$60,175 


$205 
258 
30 


113,488 

29,764 

1,814 

1,187 

2,554 

1,710 


65 

1,680 


1,494 

i',4.56 

699 

1,095 

81 

1,042 


3,947 
955 


2,853 


Hats  of 
pslm-leaf. 


$2,026 
148 


7,678 

2,962 

645 

1,789 

30 

820 

198 


34 

19,057 

1,088 

,      120 

189 

1,030 

3,734 

1,473 

27 

601 

2,366 

1,065 

1,429 

9,619 

870 

"563 

120 

""40 


$14,117 


$14,237 


$14,117 
120 


Statbment  showing  the  Foreign  Imports  of  Hats 
into  the  United  States  for  tub  Year  kndino, 
June  SOth,  1856. 


Whence  imported. 


Danish  West  Indies 

Hamburg. 

Bremen 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana . 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Gibraltar 

Canada 

Other  Brit.  N.   Amer.  Pos 

British  West  Indies 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Spain  on  the  Athantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean.. 

Philippine  Islands 

PortULTal 

[Tuscany 

, Other  ports  in  Africa 

Mexico. 


|Ceiitral  Kepublic. 
New  Granada.. . . 

iChina 

I  Total 


Silk  and  manufactures  of  silk. 


$28 
2,381 


454 

10,029 

275 


79,937 

282 


21 
"267 
2,553 


Hats,  caps,  and 
bonuets,  flats, 
braids,  plaits, 
etc.,  at  Leg- 
horn, straw, 
chip,  or  grass, 


$16,634 

9.54 

51,468 

37 

101,549 

2,248 

6,463 

381,828 

1,427 

8,886 

5,262 

4S 

16,965 

235 

887,793 

616 

149 

15,811 


81 
184,769 


$102,*527     (    $221,795 


Straw  Hats. — It  is  most  probable  that  the  idea  of 
plaiting  straws  was  first  suggested  b}'  the  making  of 
baskets  of  oziers  and  willow,  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  in  his 
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Pasforal.i,  as  one  of  the  pursuits  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Ital_v.  We  are  ij^norant  of  the  period 
■when  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait  first  hecame  of 
importance  in  that  country ;  but  it  aj)pears  fr<)m 
CoitYAT's  Cruflitifs,  pulilished  in  IGll,  that  "  the  most 
delicate  strawen  liats"  were  worn  by  liotli  men  and 
■women  in  man}^  places  of  Piedmont,  "  many  of  them 
havinj^  at  least  an  liundred  seamcs."  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  art  of  straw  plaitinf^  must  have 
arrived  at  great  perfection  upward  of  two  centuries 
since;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  in 
England  for  more  than  70  or  80  years,  as  it  is  within 
the  remembrance  of  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
straw  districts,  now  alive,  that  tlie  wives  and  daugii- 
ters  of  tlie  fanners  used  to  plait  straw  fur  making  tlieir 
own  l)onnets,  before  straw-plaiting  became  established 
as  a  manufacture.  In  fact,  the  custom,  among  the 
women  of  England,  of  wearing  bonnets,  is  compar- 
atively' modern.  It  is  scarcely  100  years  since  " /(ow/.s- 
and  pinners"  were  generall)-  worn,  and  it  was  only  the 
ladies  of  qualitj'  who  wore  small  silk  hats.  See  Mal- 
colm's Planners  and  Customs. 

Hatch,  in  mining,  an  opening  into  a  mine,  or  in 
searcii  of  one.  The  term  hatches  is  also  applied  to  the 
earthen  dams  used  in  Cornwall  to  prevent  the  water 
that  issues  from  the  stream-works  and  tin-washes  from 
running  into  the  fresh  rivers.  JIntch,  or  luttches, 
properly  the  grate  or  frame  of  cross-bars  laid  over  a 
ship's  deck,  now  denominated  "  hatch-bars."  The  lid 
or  cover  of  a  hatchway  is  also  called  hatches.  Hatch 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  opening  in  the  ship's  deck  ; 
but  tills  is  properly-  called  tiie  hatdiway. 

Hatch'Way,  a  scjuare  or  oblong  opening  in  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  affording  a  passage  into  the  hold,  or 
from  one  deck  to  anotlier.  Hatchway  is  also  applied 
to  the  passage  through  a  falling  door  in  the  to])  of  a 
house.  In  ships,  the  main-hatchway  is  ])laced  before 
the  mainmast,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  ship ;  the  fore- 


hatchway  is  a  little  abaft  the  forcma.st,  or  at  the  break 
of  the  forecastle  ;  and  the  after-hatchway  lietween  the 
mainmast  and  the  mizzen. 

Haul,  the  .sea  term  for  pulling  ujKtn  a  rope  direrstly. 
To  haul  the  vind,  to  bring  a  ship  to  sail  close  by  the 
wind  after  running  in  some  other  direction. 

Havana,  or  Ha'^annah,  on  the  north  coa.st  of  the 
noble  island  of  (Juba,  fif  which  it  is  the  capital,  the 
Moro  castle  being,  according  Ui  Humboldt,  in  lat.  23° 
«'  15"  N.,  long.  H2°  22'  45"  W.  The  population  of 
the  city  and  suljurbs  is  said  U)  be  HKOlj,  little  short 
of  200,000.  In  1827,  the  resident  f)opulation  amounted 
to  04,023;  viz.,  46,021  whites,  8,21.0  free  colored,  15,347 
free  blacks,  1,010  colored  slaves,  and  22,830  black 
slaves.  The  port  of  Havana  is  the  finest  in  the  West 
Indies,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  entrance  is 
narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep,  without  bar  or  obstruc- 
tion of  any  sort,  and  within  it  expands  into  a  magnifi- 
cent l)ay,  capable  of  accommodating  1000  large  ships  ; 
vessels  of  the  greatest  draught  of  water  coming  close 
to  the  quaj-3.  The  city  lies  along  the  entrance  to,  and 
on  the  west  side  of,  the  bay. 

From  its  position,  which  commands  both  inlets  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  great  strength,  and  excellent  har- 
bor, Havana  is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  ],y  far  the 
most  important  maritime  station  in  the  West  Indies. 
As  a  commercial  cit^',  it  also  ranks  in  the  first  class ; 
being,  in  this  respect,  second  to  none  in  the  New 
World,  New  York  only  excei)ted.  For  a  long  period, 
Havana  engrossed  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Cuba  ;  but  since  the  relaxation  of  the  old  colonial  sys- 
tem, various  ports,  such,  for  instance,  as  Matanzas, 
that  were  hardly  known  30  j-ears  ago,  have  l>ecome 
places  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  rapid 
extension  of  the  commerce  of  Havana  is,  therefore, 
entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  it  now  enjoys, 
and  to  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in 
the  city,  and  generally  throughout  the  island. 
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The  suburb  Regla  is  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
More  and  Punta  castles,  the  former  on  the  east,  and 
the  latter  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, are  strongl}'  fortified,  as  is  the  entire  city ;  the 
citadel  is  also  a  place  of  great  strength  ;  the  fortifica- 
tions have  been  erected  on  such  of  the  neighboring 
heights  as  command  the  citj'  or  port.  The  arsenal 
and  dockyard  lie  toward  the  western  angle  of  the 
bay,  to  the  south  of  the  city.  In  the  city,  the  streets 
are  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  filthy  ;  but  in  the  sub- 
urbs, now  as  extensive  as  the  city,  they  are  wider  and 
better  laid  out.  Latterly,  too,  the  police  and  cleanli- 
ness of  all  parts  of  the  town  have  been  materiallj^ 
improved. 

The  advance  of  Cuba,  during  the  last  half  century, 
has  been  veni-  great ;  though  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
might  have  been  expected,  from  its  natural  advan- 
tages, at  least  since  its  ports  were  freely  opened  to  for- 
eigners in  1809.  It  is  at  once  the  largest  and  the  best 
situated  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  about  605 
miles  in  length ;  but  its  breadth  from  north  to  south 
nowhere  exceeds  117  miles,  and  is  in  many  places 
much  les§.  Its  total  area,  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
numerous  keys  and  islands  attached  to  it,  is  about 
33,000  square  miles.  The  climate  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, delightful ;  the  refreshing  sea-breezes  preventing 
the  heat  from  becoming  excessive,  and  fitting  it  for  the 
growth  of  a  vast  variety  of  products.  Hurricanes, 
which  are  so  destructive  in  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  are  here  comparative!}'  rare  ;  and,  when  thej' 
do  occur,  far  less  violent.  The  soil  is  of  verj'  various 
qualities  :  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  swampy 
marshes  and  rocks  unfit  for  any  sort  of  cultivation  ; 
but  there  is  much  soil  that  is  verj'  superior,  and  capa- 
ble of  afibrding  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  sugar, 
coffee,  maize,  etc.  The  ancient  policy  of  restricting 
trade  to  two  or  three  ports,  caused  all  the  population  to 
congregate  in  their  vicinity,  neglecting  the  rest  of  the 
island,  and  allowing  some  of  the  finest  land  and  best 
situations  for  planting  to  remain  unoccupied.  But 
since  a  different  and  more  liberal  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed, population  has  begun  to  extend  itself  over  all 
the  most  fertile  districts,  wherever  they  are  to  be  met 
with.  Still,  however,  only  a  verj'^  small  proportion 
of  the  best  land  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation,  and 
its  products  and  population  might  be  douliled  or  trebled 
•with  the  utmost  facilit}-.  The  first  regular  census  of 
Cuba  was  taken  in  1775,  when  the  whole  resident  pop- 
ulation amounted  to  170,370  souls.  Since  this  period 
the  increase  has  been  as  follows  :  1791,  272,140;  1817, 
551,998  ;  and  1827,  704,867 ;  exclusive  of  strangers. 
We  subjoin  a 

Classification  of  the  Popitlation   of  Cuba  accoeding 
TO  THE  Censuses  of  1775  and  1827. 


1715. 


I  Mai./.  Il'>iimle      1 

"Whites 1 54,55.5  40,864    95,419 

Freemulattoes;  10,021     9,006    19,027 
Free  blacks...     5,9.^9'   5,629    n.r,5S 

Slaves 2S,774  1.5^62    44,3?.C 

Total 1 99';3U9  71^61 170^.370  403,905, 300,582  704,487 


1827. 
Mnlp.    i  Female.  I    Total.    I 

168,6.53  142,898  311,051 1 
29,058|  29,456  57,514 
23,904'    25,079]    48,980, 

183,290  103,652  286,942 


Another  census  was  taken  in  1842,  according  to 
which  the  population  is  said  to  amount  to  1,007,620, 
viz.  :  whites,  418,291  ;  free  colored,  152,838 ;  and 
slaves,  436,491.  But  it  is  alleged  that  both  the  slave 
and  white  population,  especially  the  former,  is  under- 
rated in  this  census,  and  that  the  population  is,  at 
present  (1851),  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  1,430,000  or 

•1,450,000. 

'  The  rapid  increase  of  the  slave  population  is  princi- 
pally to  be  ascribed  to  the  continued  importation  of 
olavfs  from  Africa.  In  some  j'ears,  since  the  peace  of 
181.0,  as  many  as  40,000  blacks  are  believed  to  have 
been  imported  into  Cuba  in  a  single  year.  Spain  had 
indeed  agreed  l)y  treaty  in  1820  to  abolish  the  trade  ; 
but  this  treaty  was  little  better  than  a  dead  letter, 
and  it  is  only  since  1835,  when  a  more  efTicient  treaty 


with  Spain  was  entered  into  that  the  trade  has  sus- 
tained any  considerable  diminution.  But  though  it  be 
no  longer  under  the  Spanish  flag,  it  is  continued, 
though  to  a  much  less  extent,  under  other  flags.  At 
present,  however,  not  more  than  from  2000  to  3000 
negroes  are  supposed  to  be  annually  imported.  But 
though  it  were  to  be  wished,  as  well  for  the  interests 
of  the  island  as  of  humanit)-,  that  the  further  importa- 
tion of  slaves  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  we  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  think  that  it  would  be  good  policy 
rashlj'  to  agitate  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  Cuba.  Their  treatment  in  that  island,  as  in 
all  the  other  colonies  of  Spain,  has  always  been  sin- 
gularly humane  ;  and  the  results  of  their  emancipation 
in  Hayti  and  the  British  islands  have  not  been  such  as 
to  offer  much  inducement  to  the  authorities  in  Cuba  to 
take  up  this  difficult  question.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be 
forced  on  their  consideration ;  and  the  emancipation  of 
so  many  slaves  in  their  immediate  vicinity  will  mate- 
rially increase  the  diflBculty  of  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  Under  these  circumstances,  good 
polic}-  would  seem  to  suggest  that  timeh'  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  gradual  bringing  about  of  that 
emancipation  which  is,  perhaps,  inevitable,  coupling 
it,  if  that  be  practicable,  with  some  scheme  for  insuring 
the  supply  of  some  sort  of  compulsorj^  labor. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  slavery  in  the 
abstract,  we  believe  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  show 
that  it  has  contributed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the 
rapid  advancement  of  Cuba.  Industry  will  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  motives  by  which 
it  is  occasioned ;  and  in  countries  like  Cuba,  of  great 
natural  fertility  and  under  a  tropical  sun,  where  a  half 
or  more  of  the  articles  indispensable  in  Europe  would 
be  useless,  it  were  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  inhab- 
itants, supposing  them  to  be  free,  should  exhibit  the 
persevering  industry  of  free  laborers  in  the  temperate 
zone.  The  dolce  far  niente  is  in  such  countries  the 
suinmum  honnm ;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  of  most,  other 
commercial  products  within  the  tropics,  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  slaver}',  or  of  compulsorj'  labor  of 
one  kind  or  other.  The  people  of  England  may  l)e 
but  little  affected,  at  least  directly,  by  these  consider- 
ations, and  may,  therefore,  on  the  principle  oi  Ji<itjii9- 
titia,  mat  calum,  think  themselves  warranted  in  using 
their  influence  to  enforce  the  abolition  of  slavery 
wherever  it  exists.  But  to  the  Cubans,  Brazilians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  States  of  America, 
and  a  host  of  others,  this  question  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance. Were  the  slaves  emancipated,  not  in  law 
merely,  but  practically  and  in  fact,  the  probability  is 
that  neither  Cuba  nor  Brazil  would,  in  a  dozen  years, 
export  a  single  cwt.  of  sugar.  Why  should  they  do 
so  any  more  than  Hayti  ?  The  blacks,  were  ttiey 
really  emancipated,  would  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves in  that  state  in  which  thej'  wish  to  live,  without 
engaging  in  any  thing  like  the  severe  labor  of  sugar 
planting ;  and  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  they  should  engage  in  it.  But 
it  might  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  sliow  what  good  con- 
sequences would  result  from  such  a  change.  It  is  at 
all  events  clear  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  and 
the  comforts  of  all  civilized  nations  would  lie  seriousl}- 
impaired  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blacks  would  be  sensibly,  or  at  all,  im- 
proved. Besides  slaves,  the  planters  employ  free 
laborers,  mostly  of  an  Indian  mixed  breed,  who  work 
for  moderate  wages.  These,  however,  are  little  en- 
gaged in  the  fields,  but  in  otlier  brandies  of  labor,  and 
I)articularly  in  bringing  sugar  from  the  interior  to  tlie 
shipping  ports.  The  articles  principally  exported  from 
Cuba  are,  sugar  of  the  finest  quality,  coffee,  copper 
ore,  tobacco,  beeswax,  honey,  molasses,  etc.  Of  these, 
the  first-is  decidedly  the  most  important. 

But,  exclusive  of  the  exports  from  Havana  and  Ma- 
tanzas,  consideralde  quantities  sugar  is  shipped  from 
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Cienfuegos,  Nuevitas,  Holguin,  Manzanilla,  and  other  greater  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  sugar,  not  only 
ports  ;  and  a  good  deal  is  also  shipped  without  entry  or  i  checked  the  further  increase  of  the  coffee  plantations, 
payment  of  dut}'.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  add  10  but  made  several  of  them  he  abandoned.  More  re- 
per  cent.  U)  the  otiier  (juantities  for  the  omissions  now  ;  cently,  however,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee 
referred  to;  which  will  make  the  total  exports  in  1846,  and  the  low  price  of  sugar  has  occasioned  a  reaction, 
403,200,000  lbs.  or  180,000  ton.s.  {Since  then  the  pro-  and  the  culture  of  coffee  is  again  extending.  The  ex- 
duction  has  consideraljly  increased ;  and  the  total  ex-  ports  of  it  in  1818  amounted  to  17,354,-12.v  lbs.,  to 
ports  may  at  present  0850)  be  safely  estimated  at  whi<-h  10  per  cent,  may  lie  added  for  deficient  entries, 
above  .33.5,000  tons.  The  consumption  of  the  island  is  Tobacco  differs  much  in  quality  :  but  the  »«-gar»  of 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  20,000,  so  that  its  total  Cuba  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  the  world.  (.See  To- 
produce  may  be  taken  at  from  .350,000  to  8(;0,000  tons,  hac.co).  Formerly,  the  culture  and  sale  of  this  im- 
Next  to  sugar,  coffee  was  the  most  valuable  vege-  p<jrtant  plant  were  monopolized  by  government ;  but 
table  production  of  Cuba.  Its  cultivation  increased,  i  since  1821,  tliis  monopoly  has  been  wholly  relin- 
for  a  while,  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  In  1800,  quished,  there  being  no  longer  any  restrictions  either 
there  were  but  80  plantations  in  the  island  ;  in  1817,  '  on  the  growth  or  sale  of  the  article.  The  cultivator 
there  were  779;  and  in  1827,  there  were  no  fewer  than  pays  a  duty,  which,  however,  is  to  a  great  extent 
2,067,  of  at  least  40,000  trees  each !  In  1804,  the  ex-  j  evaded,  of  1  per  cent,  ad  vidorun  upon  hb  crop.  In 
portation  from  Havana  was  1,250,000  lbs. ;  in  1809,  it  consequence  of  the  freedom  thus  given  to  the  buai- 
amounted  to  8,000,000  lbs. ;  from  1815  to  1820,  it  ness,  the  culture  and  exportation  of  tobacco  are  both 
averaged  annually  18,186,200  lbs.;  and  in  1827  it  rapidly  extending ;  .so  much  so,  that  the  value  of  the 
amounted  to  35,8.37, 175  lbs. !  The  exports  from  the  produce  of  toljacco  in  1849  was  estimated  at  al>ove 
other  ports  increased  with  equal  rapiditj-.  Thej'  ;  5,000,000  dollars,  being  considerably  more  tlian  double 
amounted,  in  1827,  to  14,202,400  lbs. ;  making  the  ^  the  value  of  the  coffee  produced.  Molasses,  rum 
total  exportation  for  that  year  50,039,581  lbs.  But  ,  (tafia),  wax,  and  honej-,  are  also  largely  produced, 
the    subsequent    low  prices,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  '  and  form  important  articles  of  trade.     See  Ccba. 

STATE.MKNT     OF     I.MPOETS     AT   TltE   PORT   OF     IIaVANA,     FROM     JANUARY    1   TO   SEPTEMBER    30,   1855,    COMPARED    WrTH  TOT 
SAME,   FOE  TUB  SAME   PERIODS,   IN    1854   AND   1853.      [FeOM   CUSTOM-HoCSE   UkTUKIIS.] 


Couo  tries. 


United  States. .. 

Spain 

Other  Countries. 
Total 


Flour, 
Barrels. 


United  States , 

British  Provinces.. . 

European 

Total 


United  States. .. 
South  America. . 


United  States 

Britisli  Provinces.. 
Total 


Spain. 


864 
109,434 


2,80>( 
117,519 


175 
120,852 


HiCE. 

Quintals. 


77.905 
93,945 
29,746 


93,!»9S  60.0S9 

28,420     t     2S.458 

1.474    I       7.092 


LUMBEB. 

M  feet 


110,293 

9,635 
1.278 


120,827    I    121,027     I  I   301,596    |    128,892 


95,689 


10,004 


10,908    I      10,892 


Lap.d.       ( ; 

Quintals.      (  , 

Iin.     9U00KS  j  ! 

Number.       |  i 


64,477 
87,810 


Oil.  Jars.. 


87,819 
865,828 


68,536 
46,026 


8.015 
109 


CODFISU, 

Quintals. 


I  '  19,' 
'  \'  29. 
■•         I     11. 


19,241 

"185 

737 


46,026 
177,786 


8,134      1 60,163    I     60,629 

45,636 

49,054 


IJbKKED    BEEF,  j 

Quintals.      ] 

Box  snooKS    j 
Number.      1 


49,054 
190,993 


Wine.  Pipes. 


1S.199  21.249 

23.171  24,940 

9,2.59    I     10.:«7 


56,516 


185,789     i  150,477  148,477 

I  '  ' 

568,495  885.740  I  886,7.33 

39.257  I  12,755  I  20,092 


607,752 
26,574 


898,495 
28,294 


406,3-24 
16,403 


Number  and  Tonnage   of  Vessels   which  entered  the 
Port  op  Havana  from  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30,  1855. 


Nationality. 


No.  of 
vessols. 


American 708 

Spanish I  398 

British ,  92 

French ;  110 

Belgian 13 

Dutch 18 


ronimg 


Natiooatity, 


299,127     Danish.... 

87,827     Bremen. . . 

30.6751,  Hamburg. 

2i>,967'    Other  nations 
.5,217  i        Total 
2,842  ^°""- 


1,406 


8,040 

4,493. 

8fi0, 

9.819 


482,867, 


The  table  which  we  subjoin  gives  the  amount  of 
American,  Spanish  and  English  tonnage  emploj-ed, 
with  the  per  centage  which  each  comprises  of  the  en- 
tire commerce  of  the  port : 


Years. 

AtiifrioHti. 

p-r  ot. 

Siwiiish. 

perrt. 

Urilikh. 

per  ct. 

1846 

125,343 

88 

96,583 

2'J 

63,206 

21 

1847 

151,174 

40 

100,808 

27 

72,275 

19 

1S4S 

170,817 

44 

107,707 

23 

65.214 

IT 

1849 

200,069 

49 

106,185 

26 

65,274 

16 

1850 

298,299 

57 

1()7.2:W 

20 

6.5.136 

12 

1851 

8W,n46 

CO 

114,'.'16 

20 

.'(S.HOS 

10 

1852 

308,120 

59 

114,3:}8 

22 

.5.5,427 

It 

1853 

804,188 

57 

111,029 

21 

.58,324 

11 

1854 

83ti,99.S 

60 

111,8J3 

20 

69,556 

11 

1S55 

379,327 

62 

120,881 

20 

49,963 

08 

This  table  shows  that  the  American  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  Havana  trade,  ha.s  increased  threefold 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  its  amount,  rela- 
tive to  the  entire  tonnage,  has  nearly  doubled,  while 
both  the  Spanisii  awl  Knglish  pro]Hirtions  have  dimin- 
ished in  relative  importance,  and  even  the  absolute 
amount  of  llritish  tonnage  eiuploved  in  this  business, 
has  fallen  off  more  than  2.)  per  cent.  The  only  other 
nation  which  enjoys  any  considerable  share  of  this 
trade  is  France.     The  French  tonnage  in  1846  was 


7,213  or  225  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in  Inoo.  33,- 
522  or  5^  per  cent.  It  would  appear  from  these  facts, 
that  the  United  States  are  rapidly  advancing  toward 
a  comparative  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  from 
Havana. 

The  rates  of  freights  for  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  subject  to  great  fluctuation,  rates  to  New  York 
varying  from  4  rials  in  September  1849,  and  August 
1855,  to  19  rials  in  ^larch  1854.  March  and  April 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  favorable  months  for 
American  freights,  and  February  and  ^larch  for  Eu- 
ropean. The  yearly  averages  of  freight  show  that 
while  1854  saw  the  rates  at  their  highest  point.  1855 
found  them  depressed  almost  to  the  lowest.  From 
March  1855,  when  the  rate  to  Cowes  and  a  market  wa5 
£5  12s.  (h1,  and  to  New  York  19  rials,  there  was  a  reg- 
ular and  rapid  fall,  hardly  checked  even  by  the  sjiring 
months,  until  in  Augu.-t  1855,  the  rate  to  Ci>wcs  was 
£1  15s..  and  to  New  York,  4  rials.  At  this  point  rate^ 
began  to  recover. 

The  price  of  sugar  has  fluctuated  fn>m  3  3-5  rials 
in  August  1H48,  to  9  rials  in  December  18.K).  From 
March  of  la.st  year  when  the  price  of  brown  sugar  was 
5  ;V8  rials,  there  was  a  steady  rise  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  aver-ige  price  fi>r  the  year,  t>.6.>  rials, 
was  higher  than  for  any  of  the  previous  years,  the 
lowest  yearly  average  l>eing  4..")0  rials  for  1848. 

Monfyi. — One  dollar=8  reals  plate=2li  reals  vel].>a. 
One  doubloon=17  dollars.  The  merchants  reckon 
444  dollars=£100,  or  1  dollar=43.  6tl.  verr  nearly. 
There  is  an  exp«<rt  duty  of  1 J  jier  cent,  on  gold,  and 
2J  per  cent,  on  silver.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  de- 
scription of  paper  money  has  ever  circulated  in  Cnba. 
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Weifjhts  and  Measures. — One  quintal=100  lbs.,  or  4 
arrobas  of  25  lbs. ;  100  lbs.  Spanish=101f  lbs.  En- 
glish, or  46  kilogrammes.  108  varas=100  yards  ;  140 
varas=100  French  ells  or  aunes  ;  81  varas=100  Bra- 
bant ells  ;  108  varas=160  Hamburg  ells.  1  fanega 
=3  bushels  nearh",  or  100  lbs.  Spanish.  An  arroba 
of  wine  or  spirits=4'l  English  wine  gallons  nearly. 
A  hogshead  of  sugar=1300  lbs. ;  a  bag  of  cofFee= 
150  lbs. ;  a  hogshead  of  molasses=110  gallons  ;  a  pipe 
of  tafia  or  rum=l"20  gallons ;  and  a  bale  of  tobaceo= 
100  lbs. 

The  usual  commission  charged  by  merchants  on  the 
sale  of  goods  is  5  per  cent.,  with  a  del  credere  of  2 J 
per  cent,  if  the  sales  are  on  credit  and  guarantied,  and 
a  further  commission  of  2^  per  cent,  for  the  returns, 
whether  in  bills  or  produce.  On  purchases  the  com- 
mission is  2i  per  cent.,  and  a  further  2^  per  cent,  if 
drawn  for  in  bills  of  exchange.  For  procuring  freight 
5  per  cent,  is  charged,  and  2^  for  insuring  the  amount. 
For  advances  of  monej'  the  rate  is  5  per  cent,  when  no 
other  commission  is  chargeable.  Bill  business  is  done 
at  various  rates,  from  1  to  2^  per  cent,  according  to  its 
magnitude.  These  are  the  rates  of  the  foreign  houses  ; 
those  of  the  Spanish  and  Creole  merchants  are  gener- 
ally higher.  There  is  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the 
establishment  of  foreigners  as  merchants  in  the  island. 
The  law  sa^'s  that  those  who  are  naturalized  in  Spain 
inay  freely  carry  on  trade  with  tSe  same  rights  and 
obligations  as  the  natives  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
those  who  have  not  been  naturalized,  or  have  a  legal 
domicile,  may  still  carry  on  trade  under  the  regula- 
tions stipulated  in  the  treaties  in  force  between  the 
respective  governments  ;  and  in  default  of  such  con- 
ventional regulations,  the  same  privileges  are  to  be 
conceded  as  those  enjoj-ed  by  Spaniards  carr^-ing  on 
trade  in  the  countrj'  of  which  such  foreigners  are  na- 
tives. In  practice,  this  last  condition  is  not  much 
attended  to ;  as  foreigners  are  allowed  to  establish 
themselves  as  merchants  without  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  bj'  Spaniards  in  the 
country  they  come  from.  As  to  manufacturers  and 
mechanics,  the  only  difficulty  that  can  arise  regards 
their  religion.  On  entering  the  island  everj'  stranger 
is  required  to  find  security  in  the  following  terms :  "I 
am  responsilile  and  become  security  in  everj-  case 
for  the  person  and  conduct  of  A.  B.,  arrived  from  C. 
in  the  ship  D.,  binding  myself  to  present  him  if  called 
on  by  the  government,  and  to  conduct  him  at  mj'  ex- 
pense to  any  place  that  may  be  designated."  This 
security  is  easily  obtained,  and,  in  fact,  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  mechanics,  and  white  people  of  all 
classes  to  settle  in  the  island.  After  landing  it  is  only 
necessarj'  to  apph-  for  a  letter  of  domicile,  and  to  pre- 
sent a  certificate  that  the  applicant  is  of  a  respectable 
character,  and  professes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Free  colored  people,  however,  by  a  royal  order  of  the 
12th  March,  1837,  are  prohibited  from  landing  under 
any  pretense  whatever ;  and  so  rigorously  is  this  order 
enforced,  that  such  persons,  though  acting  as  seamen, 
are,  on  their  arrival,  taken  out  of  the  vessel  in  which 
they  have  come,  and  are  kept  in  custody  until  her  de- 
parture, when  they  are  compelled  to  proceed  again  on 
board  and  leave  the  island.  The  business  of  a  broker 
is  exercised  under  a  royal  license,  and  no  foreigner  is 
eligible  to  the  oflfice  unless  naturalized  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  law.  In  every  commercial  town  a  certain 
number  only  is  allowed,  corresponding  with  the  popu- 
lation and  trade  of  the  place.  In  tlie  great  cities,  the 
business  of  merchant  is  often  coml lined  with  that  of 
planter;  and  sometimes,  also,  the  iinyjorting  merchant 
keeps  a  shop  or  store,  where  he  sells  his  goods  b}' 
retail.  The  foreign  merchants  are  generally  regarded 
as  transient  visitors,  who  go  there  for  the  purpose  of 
accumulating  such  a  fortune  as  may  enable  them  to 
live  with  some  degree  of  comfort  in  their  own  country. 
As  a  class  they  are  not  considered  wealthy,  but  thej' 
are  almost  all  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  credit.     The 


mercantile  capital,  as  well  as  the  proprietary  wealth 
of  the  island,  may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Creoles.  When  the  emigrants  from  the 
Peninsula  make  fortunes  in  the  island,  they  seldom 
think  of  returning  to  Europe.     See  Cuba. 

Haven.  (Germ,  ha/en.')  The  same  as  liarbcyr. 
See  article  Haubor. 

Havre,  or  Havre  de  Grace,  a  commercial  and 
strongly-fortified  sea-port  town  of  France,  on  the  En- 
glish Channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  on  its 
northern  bank,  lat.  49°  20'  14"  N.,  long.  0°  C  3S" 
E.  Population,  in  1851,  28,954,  to  which  may  be 
added  5,000  or  6,000  more  for  the  crews  of  the  ship- 
plug  constantlj-  in  the  port.  It  was  a  saying  of  Na- 
poleon that  '■''Paris,  Rouen,  Le  Havre,  ne  forment 
qu'une  seule  ville,  dont  la  Seine  est  la  grande  rue." 
Havre  being,  in  fact,  the  sea-port  of  Paris,  most  of  the 
colonial  and  foreign  products  destined  for  its  consump- 
tion are  imported  thither.  Nearly  double  the  quanti- 
ty of  goods,  estimated  by  weight,  is  annually  imported 
at  Marseilles  ;  but  the  total  value  of  the  imports  at 
Havre  amounts  verj'  nearlj'  to  that  of  those  at  the 
former  port.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  linen  thread  and  linen  goods,  rice,  indigo,  to- 
bacco, hides,  dj-ewoods,  spices,  drugs,  timber,  iron,  tin, 
dried  fish,  etc.  :  grain  and  flour  are  sometimes  imported 
and  sometimes  exported.  The  principal  exports  are 
silks,  woolen  and  cotton  stuffs,  lace,  gloves,  and  shoes, 
trinkets,  perfumerj',  champagne  and  other  wines, 
brand}",  glass,  furniture,  books,  etc. 

The  Harbor,  which  is  the  best  and  most  accessible 
on  this  part  of  the  French  coast,  consists  of  3  basins 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  outer  port  by 
4  locks,  and  capaljle  of  accommodating  about  450  ships. 
A  large  bodj-  of  water  being  retained  by  a  sluice,  and 
discharged  at  ebb  tide,  clears  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor and  prevents  the  accumulation  of  filth,  sand.  etc. 
Cape  de  la  Heve,  forming  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Seine,  lies  N.N.W.  from  Havre,  distant  al)out  2i 
miles.  It  is  elevated  390  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  surmounted  by  2  light-houses  50  feet  high. 
These,  which  are  325  feet  apart,  exhibit  powerful  fixed 
lights.  There  is  also  a  brilliant  harbor  light  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  port,  on  the  extremitj-  of  the  western  jetty. 
Havre  has  2  roadsteads.  The  greater  or  out  road  is 
about  a  league  from  the  port,  and  rather  more  than  \ 
league  W.S.W.  from  Cape  de  la  Heve;  the  little  or 
inner  road  is  about  h  league  from  the  port,  and  about 
f  of  a  mile  S.S.E.  from  Cape  de  la  Heve.  Thej-  are 
separated  bj-  the  sand  bank  called  Leclat ;  between 
which  and  the  Lank  called  Les  Hautes  de  la  Rude  is 
the  north-west  passage  to  the  port.  The  Hoc,  or 
southern  passage,  lies  between  the  last  mentioned 
bank  and  that  of  Amfar.  In  the  great  road  there  is 
from  6  to  Ih  fathoms  water  at  ebb;  and  in  the  little, 
from  3  to  3^.  Large  ships  always  lie  in  the  former. 
The  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  22  to  27  feet :  and  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it,  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen 
enter  the  port.  The  water  in  the  harbor  does  not  be- 
gin perceptibly  to  subside  till  about  3  hours  after  high 
water — a  peculiarity  ascribed  to  the  current  down  the 
Seine  across  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  being  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  dam  up  for  a  while  the  water  in 
the  latter.  Large  fleets,  taking  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, are  able  to  leave  the  port  in  a  single  tide, 
and  get  to  sea,  even  though  the  wind  should  be  unfa- 
vorable. See  Plan  of  Havre,  published  by  Laurie; 
Annuaire  du  Commerce  Maritime;  Coulier  sur  les 
Phares,  p.  59,  etc.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Havre  have  recently  published  the  following  informa- 
tion and  instructions  for  the  use  of  vessels  frequenting 
the  port : 

"Five  buoj'S  have  been  moored  in  the  shallows 
Ruvun,  under  the  designation  of  the  Banc  de  TEclat, 
and  Hautes  de  la  Kade. 

"  These  buojs  are  similar  in  form,  but  of  different 
colors,  viz. :  The  first  to  the  northward  is  white  ;  the 
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second,  white  with  a  black  top ;  the  third  is  black  ; 
the  fourth  is  Idack  with  a  white  top;  the  fifth  is  red. 

"  Vessels  must  always  come  to  anchor  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  five  cables'  length  outside  the  line  of  these 
buoys,  which  they  maj'  not  pass  without  danger  before 
one  hour  and  a  half  prior  to  high  water,  or  four  hours 
after  ebb;  and  they  must  at  all  times  pass  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  cables'  length  from  the  lilack  as  well 
as  from  the  red  Ijuoy,  both  of  which  are  moored  on  the 
shallowest  parts  of  these  banks.  Nevertheless  ships 
may  at  all  hours  of  the  tide  frequent  the  north-western 
passage,  comprised  between  Cape  La  Heve  and  the 
two  northernmost  buoys. 

"  All  vessels  using  the  north-western  passage,  and 
bound  into  the  inner  roadstead  CPctit  Rade),  must  .steer 
for  the  white  l)Uoy,  the  furthest  north,  and  after  leav- 
ing it  a  little  distance  on  the  starboard  hand,  should 
then  stand  toward  the  second  white  buoy,  taking  care 
never  to  come  so  close  to  the  shore  as  altogether  to 
lose  sight  of  the  lantern  of  the  northernmost  light- 
house on  Cape  La  Heve.  When  the  light  of  the  north- 
western pier  head  bears  by  compass  S.K.,  and  the 
light-houses  on  the  Heve  bearl)y  compass  N.N.P>.,  the 
ship  maj'  be  brought  to  an  anchor. 

"  Besides  the  live  buoys  herein  described,  one  of 
lesser  dimensions  has  been  moored  on  the  shallows  of 
the  inner  roadstead,  at  about  five  cables'  length  W.N. 
W.  of  the  north-west  pier  head.  Vessels  of  light 
draught  of  water  coming  to  an  anchor  in  that  part  of 
the  road,  should  give  this  buoy  an  offing  of  at  least 
one  Ciible's  length." 

Most  part  of  the  goods  imported  into  Havre  are  des- 
tined for  the  internal  consumption  of  France.  The 
coasting  trade  has  increased  verA'  largely  of  late  3'ears, 
as  is  proved  by  the  great  increase  of  French  wines, 
soaps,  and  other  produce  imported  at  Paris  from  Havre, 
instead  of  Ijeing  sent  to  tlie  capital  by  land.  The 
coasting  vessels  transfer  their  cargoes  partly  to  steam- 
ers and  partly  to  large  barges,  railed  chafaml.i,  which 
are  towed  by  steam  tugs  as  far  as  Rouen,  and  thence 
by  horses  to  Paris.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  is 
also  verj-  extensive.  There  annuallj-  enter  the  port 
about  800  ships  from  ports  out  of  Europe.  Lines  of 
sailing  packets  are  established  between  Havre  and 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  etc.  A  regular  intercourse 
by  means  of  steam  packets  is  kept  up  with  London, 
Southampton,  and  other  ports.  The  entrances  to  the 
basins  are  too  narrow  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
largest  steamers,  which  have,  in  consequence,  to  re- 
main in  the  outer  port  imperfectly  sheltered  from  the 
winds.  Indeed  the  port  is  at  present  inadequate  to 
the  proper  accommodation  of  the  great  and  growing 
trade  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  and  extensive  works 
have  been  undertaken  for  its  improvement.  , There 
belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  JHst  December,  1851,  368 
sailing  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  71,36.3  tons, 
and  32  steamers,  aggregate  burden  ■1,"259  tons.  The 
customs  duties  which  in  1837  produced  18,123,993 
francs,  had  increased  in  1851  to  26,164,000  francs. 
The  Moneyi:,  Weiijli/.i.  and  Mi-nsures  of  Havre  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  rest  of  France ;  for  which, 
see  articles  Bordeaux,  Coins,  France,  and  Weights 

AND  MeASUUKS. 

Pilotat/e. — From  the  outer  roadstead  28  francs  per 
1st  100  tons ;  25  francs  2d  do. ;  23  francs  3d  do. ;  and 
the  i)ilot  to  be  fed.  If  the  vessel  be  boarded  nearer 
the  port  the  charge  is  lessened  accordingly.  Boats, 
from  9  to  30  francs  according  to  the  distance. 

Port    Charges. — With   coals,   75    per  cent,   per  ton 
in  dock;  37J  do.  in  harl)or.     (ieneral  cargo.  2  francs 
50  centimes  if  in  dock  ;  1  franc  65  centimes  if  in  har-  , 
bor.      S.alvage   dues,   5   centimes,  and    10   per  cent.  ! 
Tonnage  do.  66§-  centimes  and  10  jier  cent.     No  charge 
for  lights,  buoys,  or  be^acons. 

Ballast  delivered  alongside. — Clean,  1  franc  95  cent-  I 
imes  per  ton;  common  do.  1  franc   14  centimes  do. 
The  ton  of  clean  ballast  may  be  estimated  to  weigh  I 


about  15  or  16  cwt.  The  ton  of  common  ballast, 
about  20  cwt. ;  a  cart  marked  ),  metre  is  one  t'jn  :  a 
cart  marked  1  metre  Ls  two  tons.  Cost  of  removal  of 
ballast  landed  from  ship,  64  centimes  per  ton,  without 
distinction  of  quality. 

llarbirr  R)de.s. — 1.  It  Is  forbidden  to  have  fire,  or 
lighted  candle,  or  to  smoke  on  board  ships  in  the  har- 
bor. 

2.  Vessels  coming  into  and  l.ving  in  the  dock.s  must 
have  the  lower  and  topyards  topped  up,  iit)-booms  and 
martingales  rigged  in,  and  anchors  taken  in.  The 
wharf  alongside  the  vessel  must  Ije  swept  ever)'  even- 
ing. 

3.  No  gunpowder  (whatever  may  be  the  quantity), 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  board,  and  must  be  deposited 
in  tlie  gunpowder  warehouse. 

4.  All  foreign  sailors  found  away  from  their  ships 
after  lOjo'clock  at  nigiit,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the 
1st  of  October,  and  after  9  o'clock  from  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  1st  of  April,  shall  be  convej'ed  to  prison 
and  fined.  Sailors  are  forbidden  to  wear  sheathing 
knives  ashore. 

5.  The  manifest  of  the  cargo,  signed  by  the  captain, 
must  be  exhibited  to  and  signed  by  the  custom-house 
officers  before  being  taken  ashore.  The  vessel  must 
be  reported  at  the  custom-house  within  24  hours  after 
arrival. 

6.  Tobacco,  snuff,  segars  loose  or  in  boxes,  Ijelong- 
ing  to  the  captain,  officers,  and  mariners,  to  be  de- 
clared as  exactly  as  possilde.  All  the  tobacco,  snuff, 
and  segars  declared  or  not  declared,  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  custom-house  officers,  when  they  ome  and  make 
the  visit  on  board.  After  such  exhibition,  if  any 
quantity  of  tobacco  and  segars  be  found  on  board,  it 
shall  be  seized,  the  captain  shall  be  condemned  to  pa}' 
a  fine  which  may  be  as  high  as  500  francs,  and  the 
ship  shall  be  confiscated. 

ToBT   f'UAP.GES. 

Pilotage  in 2S  fr.  for  tlie  1st  hundred  tons. 

'•        2.5  fr.  for  tfie  'id  liundred  tons. 

"        2-S  fr  for  the  3<1  hundred  tons  and  above. 

"        1}  per  cent  for  tfie  hea<l  pilot. 

Boats  of  help  in 24  fr.  ontsirle  tfie  banks. 

"  "        12  fr.  outside  tlie  piers. 

'•        9  fr  In  the  harbor. 

f.  .-. 
Weighing  anchors. .  2  50  per  each  cwt. 

Weighing  chains. ..  0  50        "'        "      and  one  third  more  if 
there  be  no  buoy  ropes. 

Haulers 0  3i)  per  man,  besides'l  fr.  50  c.  for  the 

hawsers. 

Bridges 3  60  for  each  bridge. 

Ballast  unshipped..  0  64  per  half  metre. 

■'      shipped 1  14       "       '•        for  sand. 

"  "     1  O'l        "        ••         for  clean  ballast 

Board  of  health 2  50  for  a  vp,ssel  of  50  t<in»"   | 

measurement  &  nndor.  ;     from 

"  "     5    0  for  a  vess»'l  of  61  tons'  f  Karope. 

measurement  iSc above.  J 

"  "     10  0  for  a  vessel  from  otb.r  coantries* 

Tonnage  dues 0  661  per  ton  and  10  "1  for  vessels  with 

per  cent  coals  only  and 

"  "     0  3Ti  per  ton  harbor  |_    1 -20th  of  their 

ducS.  f    cargoes    with 

"  "     0  75  per    ton    dock        bricks  or 

dues.  J     grindstones. 

"  "     1  66  per  ton  harbor  dues,  with  other 

cargoes 

"  "     2  50  per  ton  dock  dues  with  other  carg's 

"  "     0    5  per  ton  salvage  duty,  ii  lo  per  ct. 

"         "     1  25  stamps. 

"  "     From  3  fr.  S5  c  to  IS  f^-.  15  c  for 

clearances  according  to  his  ton- 
nage 

Pilotage  out One  third  of  the  pUotaga  in  if  the 

vessel  is  in  ballast 

"         One  half  of  the  pilotage  In  if  the 

vessel  fakes  sroods. 
Protest    before    the 

court 9    5 

Attlrniatlon     before 

the  court 5  50 

Gunpowder  shipped 
and  unshipped...  ^    0 

Brokerage  in 0  50  per  to:i  of  ;ix>ds  landed. 

out 0  35  shipped. 

"         on     1>b1- 
last an  measoremeaU 
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ACCOCTST   OP  THE  AnNUAI,  IMPORTS  OF  COFFEE  INTO  HaTP.E, 
WITH    THE   As>;u.\L    SaLES     THEREOF,    AND    STOCKS     ON 

Hand   on   the  31st   Decembep.   is  each  Year,  from 
1852  to  1s28,  both  isclusivf..  in  i  kilog.  or  pounds. 


Years. 
1852 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stick. 

32,379,-395 

30,188.570 

5,781,775 

1851 

26,571,-340 

26,840,940 

3,590,950 

1850 

24,401,980 

26,16.5,270 

3,860,550 

1849 

25.814,190 

25,325,650 

5,623.840 

1848 

20,685,510 

19,552,210 

5,135,300 

1847 

26,330,000 

24,528,500 

4,002,000 

1846 

17,000,000 

18,300,000 

2,200,000 

1.S45 

18.850,000 

18,8.50,000 

3,-5(10,000 

1844 

22,600,000 

22,100,000 

3,500,000 

1843 

16,800,000 

17,100,000 

3,000,000 

1842 

19,250.000 

20,500,000 

3,300,000 

1841 

17,6.50,000 

1.5.200,000 

4,.55i  1,000 

1840 

23,600,000 

23,250,000 

2,100.000 

1839 

14.600,000 

1.5,.550,000 

1,750,000 

lass 

19,720,000 

20,044,000 

2,700,000 

183T 

18..=59,000 

20,410.-300 

3,024,000 

1836 

17.726,.545 

15.171.545 

4.875.000 

1835 

15,440,000 

16.820,000 

2,320,01)0 

1834 

15,500.000 

13,9SO,000 

3,700,000     . 

1833 

14,300.000 

15.300,000 

4.000.000 

1832 

16,850,000 

1.3,6f>0,000 

5,000.000 

1831 

8.000,000 

9,000,000 

1,800,000 

ia30 

1-3,300,000 

1-3,000,000 

2,800,000 

1829 

13,680,000 

13,980.000 

2,500,000 

1823 

16,600,000 

18,800,000 

2,800,000 

Account  of  the  Annual  imports  of  Cotton  into  Havre, 
WITH  the  Annual  Sales  toereof,  and  the  Stocks 
on  Hand  on  the  SIst  December  in  each  Year  from 
1s52  to  1826,  both  inclusive. 


Years.  ,  Iniports.|    Sales.    1   Stock,    i   Years.  ]  Imports.|    Sales.    1    Stock.  ] 

Bales.  1    Bale«.    ,    Bales. 

Bales.   1    Bales,    i    Bales.    | 

1852 

395,0011-89-3,771    2-3.830  ■  18-38 

295,246, 292,746;  35,.500 

1851 

303,9751 223,775    22,600 

1837 

248,859  261,359 

33,000  t 

1850 

312.827  30S.427    42,400 

18-36 

262,086'  2-3-3,586 

45,500  I 

1S49 

367,1 7S|  .348,178    88,000 

18-35 

214,509;  217,709 

18,800 

1848 

237.035  260,4-35    19,000 

18-34 

201,419,21-3,419 

22,000  j 

1847 

2fi7,.50O  251,-500    41,.500 

18-33 

210,593  19.3,-593 

-34,000 ! 

1846 

325,9-35  350.4-35    25,500 

1832 

184,2281 185,228 

17,000 ; 

1845 

-331,2871 .334287    .50,000 

1831 

157,.50ll  164,501 

18,000 

1844 

279.6.51326,651    53.000 

18-30 

1I9,186|  165,686 

45,000 ! 

1843 

325,965  3-33.965  100,000 

1829 

17.5.930  185.4.30 

17,500 

1842 

370,427  352,927  108,000 

1828 

114.7-3.51161,235 

27.000 

1841 

357,327i  .344,027,   96,-300 
-376,156  3.56,156;   77,000 

1827 

169,274 

166,274 

46,.500 

1840 

1826 

214,035 

183,535 

44,000 

1839    265,243  242,043    57,000 

Account  of  the  Annual  Imports  of  Sugar  into  Havre, 
with  the  Annual  Sales  thereof,  and  the  Stocks 
ON  Hand  on  the  31st  December  in  each  Year, 
from  1852  to  1828,  both  inclusive. 


Years.  |  Imports. 

Sales. 

Sales. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stock. 
Hhds. 

Hhfls. 

Hhds. 

Hhd.,. 

Hhd-. 

Hhrts. 

ia52 

35.127 

24.127 

12,400 

1839 

46,-350 

51,850 

1.500 

18.51 

28.208 

27.098 

1,400 

1838 

53,.590 

47,290 

7,000 

18.50 

21.740 

27,1.50 

290 

18.37 

31,7.53 

42,453 

bOO 

1849 

36.420 

41,720 

.5,700 

1836 

45,287 

42,787 

11,.500 

1.S48 

a3,065 

29.065 

11,000 

1835 

.5.5,.549 

.58.549 

9,000 

1847 

67,850 

63.350 

7,000 

1834 

69,430 

60,430 

12.000 

1846 

.5.3,000 

5,8..5O0 

2,.500 

1S33 

50,300    61,300 

.3,000 

1845 

66,500 

6.3,500 

8,000 

1832 

46,000    57,000 

4,000 

1844 

49,600 

58.600 

5,000 

ia31 

58,450 

56.450 

14.000 

1843 

54,200 

.54,200 

14,000 

18-30 

49.820 

44.820 

12,000 

1842 

64.0v)0 

60.000 

14,000 

1829 

60.560 

63,560 

7,000 

1841 

54,760 

51.260 

14,000 

1828 

60,770 

62,270 

10,000 

1840 

51,900 

46,900 

6,.500 

' 

Prices  of  Commodities,  Duty  paid  and  in  Bond,  Du- 
ties, Tares,  Commercial  Alloicances,  etc. — These  import- 
ant particulars  may  be  learned  by  the  inspection  of  the 
subjoined  price  current  for  the  2.5th  of  ^laj',  18.j?>.  The 
duties  on  some  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  it  will, 
most  probably,  at  no  very  distant  period,  lie  varied. 
But  the  other  particulars  embodied  in  it  will  always 
render  it  an  important  document. 

Dutv  paid.  In  Bond. 

Fr.  d.'   Kr.    ct.        Fr.  ct.     Kr.  ct. 

Ashes,  per  50  kil. 

Pot,  New  York 42    0—43    0        0    0—00 

do.  Casan 38     0—^8  25        0    0—00 

Pearl,  American 47    0—48    0        0    0-00 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  Kuropean 

ports,  9  francs  90  cent. ;  from  elsewhere,  8  francs  25  cent. 

By  foreign  vessels,  11  francs  .55  cent.      See  exceptions   at 

Note  A. 
Commercial  and  custom-house  tare  :  12  per  cent. 

Beeswax,  per  \  kil. 

North  American  yellow.    ...186—2    0        00-00 

West  India  fair 150—0    0        0    0—0    0 

Senegal 1  60—  1  75        0    0—00 


Duty  on  gross  weight :  yellow,  by  French  vessels  from  Eu- 
ropean ports,  5}   cent.  ;   from  elsewhere,  4  2-5  cent.     See 
Note  A. 
Commercial  tare :  reaL 

Duty  Paid.  In  Bond. 

Fr.  ct.    Fr.  ct.        Fr.  ct.    Fr.  ct. 
Cochineal,  per  |  kit. 

silver  from  ord.  to  fine 0    0—0    0        4  2.5—  5    0 

black,  ditto 0    0—0    0        4  75—5  25 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  places  out 
of  Europe,  27^  cent. ;  from  elsewhere,  55  cent.  By  foreign 
vessels,  82^-  cent.     See  Note  A. 

Custom-house  tare  :  in  casks,  12  per  cent. ;  in  seroons,  2 
per  cent. 

Commercial  tare :  real. 

Cocoa  Caraccas,  per  |  kil 0    0—0    0        0  90^  1  25 

St.  Domingo 0    0—3     0        0  30—0  31 

Maranham  and  Para     by  a  French  vessel     0  50 —  0  52 

Maracaibo 0    0—0    0        0    0-00 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  French 
colonies,  22  cent.  ;  from  countries  west  of  Cape  Horn,  27| 
cent.;  from  European  ports,  521  cent;  from  elsewhere,  30} 
cent.  By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  57f.  See 
Note  A. 

Custom-house  tare :  on  casks,  12  per  cent. ;  on  bags,  8  per 
cent. 

Commercial  tare :  on  casks,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent. 
Coffee,  per  |  kil. 

St.  Domingo,  from  ordi-  loO-OO        0  53-70 

narv  to  nne j 

Porto' Kico 0    0—0    0        0  57—0  70 

Havana,  from  ord.  to  fine..  0    0-00        0  ,5.5—  0  60 
Laguyra  and  Port  Cabel....  0    0-0    0        0  55—0  72 

Rio,  ordinary  to  fine 0    0-0    0        0  50—  0  70 

Java 1     2—115        0    0-00 

Cevlon,  native 1     2—1     7        0    0-0    0 

Do',  plantation 112—126        0    0—00 

Padang  and  Sumatra 1     7—112        0    0-00 

Mocha 1  20—  1  35        0    0—00 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 42  9-l0  cent.  ;  from  European  ports,  55  cent. ;  from 
elsewhere,  52}  cent.  By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever, 57f  cent.     See  Note  A. 

Custom-house  tare  :  on  casks,  12  per  cent.  ;  on  bags,  3  per 
cent. 

Commercial  tare  :  on  casks,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent. ;  on 
Mocha  coffee  the  tare  runs  from  4i  to  12^  kil.  upon  bales  of 
75  to  200  kils. 

Copper,  American,  \  kil 1  4.3 —  1  55        0    0 —  0    0 

Russian  and  British 1  60—  1  65        0    0-00 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  European 
ports,  1  1-10  cent.  ;  from  elsewhere,  11-20  cent.  By  foreign 
vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  1  13-20  cents.  Sec  Excep- 
tions at  Note  A. 

Commercial  tare  :  real. 
Cotton,  per  i  kil. 

Upland.' 0  77—1    0        0    0-0    0 

Mobile 0  77—  10        0    0—  0    0 

NewOrleans 0  77—1     0        0    0-0    0 

Sea  Island 150—3     0        0    0-00 

Pemambuco 1     0—115        0    0—0    0 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  on  long  or  short  staple,  by  French 
vessels  from  the  French  colonies,  2|  cent.  ;  from  European 
ports  (Turkey  excepted),  16^  cent.  ;  from  the  East  Indies  and 
countries  beyond  Cape  Horn,  T>\  cent.  ;  from  other  countries, 
11  cent.  By  foreign  vessels  (except  from  Turkey),  10}  cent. 
By  French  vessels  from  Turkey,  8}  cent. :  by  foreign  ves- 
sels from  Turkey,  13  3-5  cent.     See  Note  A. 

Custom-house  tare  :  on  United  States'  cotton,  6  per  cent. ; 
Brazil  cotton,  4  per  cent.  ;  on  St.  Domingo,  in  bales,  5  per 
cent.  ;  on  Cumana  and  Caraccas,  7  kil.  per  seroon  above  40 
kil.,  and  6  kil.  per  seroon,  at  40  kil.  and  under. 

Draft :  2  kil.  on  Sea  Island  and  Bengal ;  3  per  cent,  on 
Brazil ;  3  kil.  on  all  other  descriptions  in  bales  exceeding  50 
kil.,  and  IJ  kil.  upon  bales  under  .50  kil. 

Flour,  American,  per  barrel 0    0-0     0      27    0— 0    0 

Gums,  Senegal,  per  i  kil 0  80—0  90        0    0—00 

Eact  India,  copal  scraped 0    0        0    0 —  0    0 

Shell-lac,  orange 0  65—72    0        0    0—00 

ditto,  garnet 0  50—70    0        0    0—0    0 

ditto,  liver 0  55—05    0        0    0-00 

Duty  on  Senegal,  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from 
Senegal,  5}  cent. ;  from   European  ports,   13J   cent.  ;   from 
elsewhere,  11  cent.     By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever, \G\  cent.     See  Note  A. 
Commercial  tare  ;  on  casks,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent. 
Duty  on  copal,  gross  weight  per  50  kil.  :  by  French  vessels 
from  the  East  Indies,  .55  cent.  ;  from  elsewhere,  11  francs.    By 
foreign   vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  16  francs  50  cent. 
See  Note  A. 
Commercial  tare :  real. 
Duty  on  shell-lac,  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  tlio 
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Fr. 

tn  Bond, 
ct.    Fr. 

cl. 

0 

0-0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0—  0 
0—0 
0—  0 

0 
0 
0 

East  Indies,  27-100  cent. ;  from  elsewhere,  5^  cent.     By  for- 
ei^  vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  8  J  cent.     See  Note  A. 

Commercial  tare :  real. 

Duly  Paid. 
Fr.  ft.     Fr.  cl. 
Hides,  per  i  kit. 

Buenos  Ayres 0  6.5—  0 100 

P(,-rn.-imhiico  and  Bahia,  )     q  ^k q  q^. 

dry-salted J 

Rio  Janeiro 0  65 —  0  7.5 

Cartliapena  and  Carnccas...  0  54 —  0  75 

New  Orleans,  wet  suited.. ..  0  0 

Duty  on  pross  weight :  hy  French  vessels  from  European 
ports,  5}  cent.  ;  from  elsewhere  2j  cent.  By  foreign  vessels 
from  any  port  whatever,  H\  cent     See  Note  A. 

Five  bull  hides  are  admitted  amonp  }()0  hides  without  allow- 
ance, and  1  kil.  is  allowed  for  every  bull  hide  above  that 
number  to  tlu;  extent  of  1"2  ;  when  more  than  12  the  allowance 
is  conditional. 

Hops,  American,  ia51 2C2  60— 0    0        0    0—00 

Duty  on  nett  weight:  by  French  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  33  francs  per  50  kil.  By  foreign  vessels,  36  francs 
2J  cent.     See  Note  A. 

Commercial  tare  :  on  bales,  2  per  cent. 
Horse-hair  per  J  kil. 

Buenos  Ayres,  mi-xed 0  90—0115        0    0—00 

Uussia 0   0        0    0—0    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels,  55-100  cent.  By 
foreign  vessels,  2J  cent.     See  Note  A. 

Commerciiil  tare  :  real. 
Indigo,  per  i  kil. 

Bengal 0    0—0    0 

superfine  violet  and  blue. 11  2.1 — 11  .50 
Bup'fine  violet  and  purp.  .10  25—10  50 

fine  violet  and  purple 9  75 — 10    0 

good  violet. . 9  2.5—  9  50 

middle  violet 7  75—  8    0 

fine  red 8  70—  0    0 

good  red 7    0—7  25 

good  to  fine  copper 6  2,5 —  6  75 

ordinary  to  low  copper. ..  6  50 —  6  25 

Java 7    0—11  75 

Kurpah 5    0—8    0 

Madras 4  50—  6  75 

Manilla 4    0—  6  50 

Caraccas 4    0 —  7    0 

Guatemala  flores 6  75 —  7  25 

Bobre  saliente 6  2.5 —  G  50 

cortes 5    0 —  5  75 

ordinary  and  low 4  2.5 —  4  7.5 

Duly  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  places  of 
growth  out  of  Europe.  27}  cent. ;  from  European  ports,  1  franc 
65  cent. ;  from  Manilla  direct,  22  cent ;  from  elsewhere,  1 
franc  10  cent,  liy  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever, 
2  francs  20  cent.     See  E.xceptions  at  Note  A. 

Custom-house  tare :  on  chests,  casks,  and  seroons,  real,  or 
at  the  option  of  the  importer,  12  per  cent,  on  chests  or  casks, 
and  9  per  cent,  on  seroons. 

Commercial  tare  :  on  casks  or  chests,  real ;  on  seroons  of 
100  to  1 10  kil.,  1 1  kil. ;  on  do.  of  85  to  90  kil.,  10  kit ;  on  do. 
of  70  to  84  kil.,  9  kil.  ;  on  do.  of  50  to  69  kil.,  7  kil.  Allow- 
ance, 1  kil.  per  chest. 

Lac-dye,  per  }  kil 3    0—  3  10        0    0—0    0 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East 
Indies,  I'd]  cent.  ;  from  elsewhere,  41i  cent  By  foreigrt  vessels 
from  any  port  whatever,  .5.5  cent.     See  Exceptions  at  Note  A. 
Commercial  and  custom-house  tare :  real. 

Lead,  American,  per  .50  kil 0    0 —  0    0 

Spanish  and  British 25    0—23    0        0    0—00 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  2  francs  75  cent.  By  foreign  vessels,  3  francs  85 
cent     See  Note  A. 

Pepper,  light,  per  i  kil 0  72—  0  75        0    0—00 

half  heavy 0  78—  0  SO        0    0—00 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by   French  vessels  from  the  East 
Indies,   and   from  countries  west  of  Cape  Horn,  22  cent  ; 
from  elsewhere,  44  cents.     By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  57  J  cent.     See  Note  A. 
Custom-house  tare  :  on  bags,  5  per  cent. 
Commercial  tare  :  on  single  bags,  2  per  cent. 
Pimento,  per  }  kil. 

Jamaica 0    0—0    0        0  70—0  75 

Tobago 0    0—0  54        0  M—  0    0 

Duty :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  Indies,  and  from 
countries  west  of  Capo  Horn,  24]  cent  ;  from  elsewhere,  49} 
cent.     By  foreign  vessels,  63  J  cent 

Tares  :  as  for  pepper. 
Quercitron,  per  50  kil. 

Philadelphia,  1st  sort 11  .50—14  60        0    0—00 

Baltimore 10.50—11     0  0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  European 
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ports,  3  francs  85  cent ;  from  other  countries,  2  francs  20 
cent  liy  foreign  vcsKeU  from  any  port  whatever,  4  francs 
95  cent     See  Note  A. 

Commercial  tare:  12  per  cent  on  casks;  2  per  cent,  on 
bags. 

Duly  Paid.  In  B'/nd. 

Fr.  ct.    Fr.  et.        Fr.  ct.    Fr.  ef. 

Quicksilver,  per  }  kil 0    0 — 0    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  1 1  cent ;  by  foreign  vessels,  12  1-10  cents.  See  Ex- 
ceptions at  Note  A. 

Commercial  tare :  reaL 
Kice,  Carolina,  1833,  per  50  kil.  .23  50— .",2  50        0    0—00 

Bengal,  white 15    0—16  25        0    0-00 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  from  India,  by  French  vessels,  } 
cent. ;  by  foreign  vessels,  4  francs  95  cent. ;  from  elsewhere 
out  of  Europe,  1  franc  37}  cent ;  from  European  ports,  3 
francs  .50  cent 

Commercial  tare  :  12  per  cent,  on  casks,  and  2  per  cent,  on 
bags. 

Saltpetre,  E.  I.,  per  50  kiL 0    0—0    0      36    0— .37    0 

Nitrate  of  soda 0    0—0    0      23  55—20    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight:  by  French  vesseU  from  East  Indies 
or  the  .South  Seas,  55  cent  ;  from  European  ports,  11  cent 
By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  13  francs  75  cent ; 
by  foreign  vessels  from  countries  out  of  Europe,  4  francs  12} 
cent. 

Commercial  tare :  6  kiL  per  double  bale  of  the  customary 
form,  for  saltpetre.  For  nitrate  of  soda,  2  per  cent,  and  2 
per  cent,  allowance  for  dampness  of  bags. 

Skins,  deer,  each 0     0—0    0        0    f»— 0    0 

Duty  per  50  kiL  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  fnjra 
any  port  whatever,  55  cent  By  foreign  vessels,  60}  cent 
See  Note  A. 

Spelter,  per  50  kiL 18    0—19    0  

Duty  on  gross  weight :  5}  cents,  per  50  kiL 
Sugar,  per  .50  kil. 

Mart  and  Guad.  bonne  4e.. 56    0— 5S  50      34    0—34  50 

Havana,  white 0    0 — 0    0      33    0 — U    o 

yellow 0    0—0    0      29    (t—^2    0 

brown 0    0—0    0      23    0—28    0 

Porto  Kico,  Cuba  b.  4e 0    0—0    0      28    0— 0    0 

Brazil,  white 0    0—0    0      29    0—31     0 

brown  and  yellow 0    0 — 0    0      22    0—28    0 

Manilla 0    0-0    0      23    0—28    0 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  foreign  sugars  by  French  vessels 
from  the  East  Indies  above  type,  31  francs  35  cent ;  at  and 
under  tj-pe,  29  francs  70  cent.  ;  from  European  ports,  8 
francs  3o  cent,  more;  from  elsewhere,  above  the  type,  33 
francs ;  at  and  under  type,  31  francs  25  cent  per  5 1  kiL  lOe. 
included.  By  foreign  vessels  above  type,  41  francs  25  cent ; 
at  and  under  type,  39  francs  6  cent. ;  from  everywhere,  per 
50  kit,  lOe  included. 

Custom-house  tare:  on  chests,  12  per  cent. ;  on  single  bags, 
2  per  cent.  ;  on  double  bags,  4  per  cent 

Commercial  tare :  Havana  and  St  Yago  chests,  13  per 
cent. ;  Brazil,  15  per  cent.  ;  on  casks,  15  per  cent  ;  tierces, 
6  per  cent. ;  barrels,  19  per  cent. ;  2  per  cent,  on  Brazil,  and  3 
per  cent,  on  Manilla  bags. 

Tallow,  Russian,  per  30  kiL 60    0— W    0        0    0—00 

New  York 0    0—0    0 

Plata 53    0—60    0        0    0—00 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  11  francs.  By  foreign  vessels,  14  francs  30  cent 
See  Note  A. 

Commercial  tare  :  12  per  cent 
Terra  Japonica,  per  50  kiL 

brown 46    0^_V)    0        0    0—00 

yellow 46    0—50    0        0    0_  0    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  East  Indies, 
6}  cent.  ;  from  European  porta,  19  francs  SO  cent ;  from  else- 
where, 12  1-10.     By  foreign  vessels,  27}  cent     See  Note  A. 
Commercial  tare :  real. 

Teas,  Imperial,  per  }  kil 0    0—0    0        2  10—5  50 

Gunpowder 0    0—0    0        2     0—  5  50 

Hvson 0    0—0    0        2    0—50 

Young  Hyson 0    0—0    0        1    0—  2  50 

Hysonskin 0    0—0    0        1  SO— 2  6«» 

Pekoe 0    0—0    0        3  50—  S    0 

Souchong 0    0—4    0        1  2.%— 4  ^0 

Pouchong 0    0—0    0        1    0—2    0 

Dnty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East 
Indies,  82}  cent. ;  from  China,  66  cent  ;  from  elsewhere.  2 
francs  "5  cent  By  other  vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  S 
francs  30  cent     See  Note  .\. 

Custom-house  and  commercial  tare  :  reaL 
Tin,straitand  banc.i,p..V1kU.110    0—122  50        0    0—00 

British 115    0-120    0  

South  American 100    0—110    0  

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  veesels  ttxfin  the  East 
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Indies,  5J  cent. ;  from  elsewhere,  1  franc  10  cent.    By  forei^ 
vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  2  francs  20  cent.  per.  30  kil. 
See  Exceptions  at  Note  A. 
Commercial  tare  :  on  casks,  reaL 

Duty  Paid. 
Fr.  ct.     Fr.  ct. 
Whalebon/3,  per  i  kiL 

South 2  25—  2  17 

Polar  and  north-west 2  57—  2  30 


'In  Bond. 


0    0-0 
0    0—0 


Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  16J^  cent.     By  foreign  vessels,  lOJ  cent. 

Commercial  tare :  real.  Allowance,  2  per  cent,  on  slabs. 
Woods,  per  50  kil. 

Logwood,  Campeachy 10    0—10  50        0    0—00 

Honduras 7.50—0     0        0    0—00 

St.  Domingo 6  60—7  50        0    0-00 

Fustic  Cuba 9     0—12    0        0    0—00 

Carthagena 6.50—7  50        0    0-00 

Sta.  Martha 18     0—20    0        0     0-00 

Pernambuco 60    0—75    0        0    0-00 

Jacaranda 0    0—0    0        0    0—00 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  Brazil,  by  French  vessels  from  Eu- 
ropean ports,  4  francs  95  cent.  ;  from  elsewhere,  2  francs  75 
cent.  By  foreign  vessels,  6  francs  60  cent.  Other  dye-woods 
by  French  vessels  from  the  French  colonies,  44  cent. ;  from 
European  ports,  2  francs  75  cent.  ;  from  elsewhere,  8'2i  cent. 
By  foreign  vessels,  8  francs  30  cent.  See  Note  A.  Allowance, 
1  to  2  per  cent. 

ExpLAXATOEY  REMARKS. — The  abovc  duties  include  the 
surtax  of  10  per  cent.  ;  the  custom-house  admits  the  real  tare 
whenever  the  importer  desires  it. 

Note  A. — The  treaties  of  reciprocity  entered  into  with  the 
countries  hereafter  mentioned,  introduce  the  following  de- 
viations from  the  above  rates  of  duty  : 

United  States. — The  produce  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  of  the  fisheries,  direct  from  the  United  States  in  United 
States'  vessels,  pays  the  same  duty  as  if  imported  by  French 
vessels  from  the  United  States. 

Brazils  and  Mexico. — The  produce  of  the  Brazils  and  Mex- 
ico, imported  direct  in  national  vessels,  enjoys  also  the  above 
privilege. 

England. — The  produce  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  im- 
ported from  any  country  whatever  in  British  vessels,  or  from 
any  port  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe  either  in  French 
or  foreign  vessels  can  only  be  admitted  in  bond  for  re-export- 
ation. 

The  same  regulation  is  applicable  to  all  European  produce 
(except  that  of  Great  Britain  and  its  possessions  in  Europe) 
imported  by  British  vessels  from  other  ports  than  those  of 
Great  Britain  or  its  possessions  in  Europe. 

The  weight  of  50  kilogrammes  is  equal  to  llOi  pounds  En- 
glish, or  100  pounds  English  are  equal  to  45  3.5-100  kilogram- 
mes, and  the  cwt.  equal  to  50  79-100  kilogrammes. 

Credit. — Four  and  a  half  months,  exception  coffee,  pi- 
mento, peppers,  quicksilver,  and  clayed  sugars,  which  are 
sold  at  3^  months,  and  wheat  at  2i  months. 

China,  and  places  beijond  the  Sunda  Islands. — All  natural 
produce,  sugar  excepted,  imported  direct,  by  French  vessels, 
from  countries  situated  beyond  the  Straits  and  the  Sunda 
Islands,  either  to  the  north  of  the  3d  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude, or  to  the  east  of  the  lOGth  degree  of  eastern  longitude, 
is  admitted  at  four  fifths  of  the  lowest  rates  of  duty  of  the 
tariff,  the  French  colonial  duty  alone  excepted. 

HaTwkers  and  Peddlers.  It  is  not  ven*  easy 
to  distinguish  between  hawkers  and  peddlers.  Both 
are  a  sort  of  itinerant  retail  dealers,  who  carry 
about  their  wares  from  place  to  place  ;  but  the  former 
are  supposed  to  carry  on  business  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  latter. 

Ha'wse.  The  part  of  the  bows  close  to  the  cables. 
The  cables  pass  through  the  hawse-holes^  which  are 
made  in  the  timbers,  and  in  the  hatrse-plece  outside. 
When  the  ship  has  two  anchors  down,  and  the  cables 
diverge  from  each  other,  the  hawse  is  said  to  l)e  clear; 
■when  crossed  by  the  ship  turning  half  round,  there  is  a 
cross  in  the  hawse.  Another  cross  makes  an  elbow  ;  then 
a  round  turn :  in  the  last  two  cases  the  hawse  is  said 
to  be  foul.  The  process  of  disengaging  the  cable  is 
called  clearing  hawse.  The  danger  of  a  foul  hawse 
is,  that  if  it  comes  on  to  blow  the  cables  can  not  be  i 
veered  from  their  friction  against  each  other.  This 
term  also  denotes  any  small  distance  a-head  of  a  ship,  i 
or  between  her  head  and  the  anchors,  emploj-cd  to 
ride  her;  as,  a  vessel  sails  athwart  the  hawse,  or  an- 
chors in  the  hawse  of  another  vessel. 


Freshening  hawse  is  veering  out  a  little  cable  to  ex- 
pose a  new  surface  to  the  friction  in  the  hawse-hole,  or 
across  the  cutwater. 

AthwaH  hawse  implies  across  the  bows  of  a  vessel  at 
anchor. 

Ha"wse-holes,  the  holes  in  the  bows  of  a  ship  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  through  which  the  cables  pass. 

Ha"wser,  a  large  rope,  intermediate  between  the 
cable  and  tow-line  of  the  ship  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
is  used  for  various  purposes,  as  warping  for  a  spring, 
etc. 

Hay  (Ger.  Heic ,-  Du.  Hovi ;  Fr.  Foin ;  It.  Fieno ; 
Sp.  Ileno ;  Lat.  Fanuni),  anj'  kind  of  grass,  cut  and 
dried  for  the  food  of  cattle.  The  great  object  in  pre- 
paring grass  for  haj-  is  to  preserve  the  green  color  of 
the  grass  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  have  it  juicy, 
fresh,  and  free  from  all  sorts  of  mustiness.  The  hay 
and  fodder  crops,  including  the  dried  blades,  shucks, 
and  tops  of  Indian  com,  as  well  as  of  the  succulent 
com  plants  and  other  green  forage,  cultivated  solelj' 
for  soiling,  or  for  drj-ing  into  fodder,  chopped  straw, 
the  haulm  of  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  etc.,  which  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  are  far  the  most  valuable  of 
any  in  the  United  States.  The  culture  of  haj'  is  at 
present  principally  confined  to  the  eastern,  middle, 
and  western  States,  from  which  the  southern  m;irkets 
are  mainly  supplied  in  the  form  of  pressed  packages  or 
bales.  In  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  States 
north  of  Virginia,  the  cattle  of  the  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  wild,  indigenous  grasses — 
such  as  the  white  clover,  herd's  grass  (red  top),  wire 
grass,  Indian  grass  (andropogan),  and  the  coarser  herb- 
age of  salt  marshes,  beaver  meadows,  and  other 
swampy  grounds.  In  the  middle  and  southem  col- 
onies they  foraged  upon  the  wild  herbage  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  same  manner  as  the  existing  cattle  do  on 
the  buffalo  grass  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
etc.,  as  well  as  on  the  leaves  boughs,  and  fruit  of  trees. 
The  principal  indigenous  grasses  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  States  are — the  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass,  the  red  top  (herd's  grass  of  Penn- 
.sylvania),  the  white  clover,  and  the  fowl  meadow  (or 
bird  grass),  the  latter  of  which  formerly  grew  in  abund- 
ance around  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  was  much  rel- 
ished by  the  cows,  horses,  hogs,  and  goats  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  upon  Avhich  they  thrived. 

Peodl'ction  of  Hay  in  the  United  States. 


SUtes. 

Clover 
seed. 

Uiher      1 
gr»s9                        Hay. 

seeds.     | 

1850. 

1850.      {         1850. 

1840. 

Bushels. 
138 
90 

18,841 
2,525 

"132 

3,427 

18,320 

342 

8,230 

2 

9,097 

15,217 

1,002 

16,989 

619 

829 

28.280 

88,222 

576 

103,197 

125.030 

1,328 

876 

5,096 

760 

Busliels. 
547 

486 

16,628 

1,403 

2 

423 

14,.380 

11,951 

2.1)98 

21,481 

97 

9,214 

2,561 

5,0S5 

9,285 

4,846 

8.071 

63,051 

96.493 

1,275 

87,310 

5.3,913 

3,708 

30 

9,118 

14.936 

Tons. 

32,685 

3,976 

516,1.31 

80,159 
2,510 

23,449 
601.952 
403,230 

89,055 
11.3,747 

25.752 

765,889 

157,956 

651,807 

404,934 

116,925 

598.S54 

4%,9.50 

.3,728,797 

145,653 

1,44^^,142 

1,842,970 

74  418 

20.925 

74,091 
8f.C..153 

Tons. 
12,718 

586 

426.704 

22.4S3 

1,197 

16.970 

164,932 

178,029 

17,953 

88.306 

24,651 

691,858 

106,687 

569,395 

130,805 

49,083 

496,107 

334,861 

8,127,047 

101.869 

1,022.037 

1,311.643 

63,449 

24,618 

31.2:^8 

836.739 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.... 
Tennessee 

29,727      28.428 

369,098  '      864.708  1 

Wisconsin 

Total 

483 

468,875 

5.008 
416,278 

275,663 

18,805,870 

80,938  1 
10,248,606  1 

Among  the  foreign  cultivated  grasses  in  this  coun- 
trj',   the   Timothy   (herd's  grass  of  New   England), 
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ranks  pre-eminent.  It  is  said  to  have  received  the 
name  of  Timotln/  from  its  first  introducer  into  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Timothj-  Hanson.  It  is  a  native  of  England, 
and  is  cultivatecl  as  a  favorite  in  Sweden  and  other 
parts  of  northern  Europe.  The  next  in  extent  of  culti- 
vation, amonf^  our  fora;^o  crops  of  forcifjn  orij^in,  is  the 
common  red  clover,  whicli  is  widely  naturalized,  and 
is  diligently  cultivated  by  all  good  farmers.  'J"he  pre- 
cise period  of  its  introduction  is  not  known  ;  but,  on  the 
autiiority  of  Watson,  in  his  "  Annals  of  I'liiladelphia," 
Joim  Hartram  had  fields  of  it  prior  to  the  American 
devolution  ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  William  Darling- 
ton, it  was  introduced  into  general  cultivation  in  Ches- 
ter county,  Pennsylvania,  between  the  years  1790 
and  1800.  Its  congener,  the  creeping  wliite  clover, 
indigenous  or  naturalized  in  Europe,  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  middle  and  nortiicrn  States  from  im- 
ported seed.  The  other  Europen  grasses,  which  have 
been  only  partially  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
which  have  met  with  favor,  are  the  cock's-foot,  or  or- 
chard grass,  and  the  jjcrennial  ray  grass.  The  latter 
aftbrds  a  toleraldy  good  pasture,  and  makes  a  handsome 
sward  for  a  j-ard  or  lawn  ;  but  as  a  meadow  grass  for 
hay  it  is  regarded  as  inferior  in  value  to  any  of  the 
preceding.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  18-JO, 
the  hay  crop  of  the  United  States  was  10,248,108 
tons  ;  of  1850,  13,838,579  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
3,590,470  tons. 

Hayti,  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  or  Hispaniola, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  extending  in  length  from  east  to  west  390 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  GO  to  150  miles,  is  situated 
between  lat.  17°  37'  and  20°  0'  N.,  and  between  long. 
08°  20'  and  74°  28'  W.  It  is  called  Hayti,  or  the 
Highland  country,  by  the  natives,  from  the  mountains 
with  which  it  abounds,  especially  in  the  northern  part. 
The  country  was  formerh'  divided  l)etween  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  the  earliest  European  colonists,  and 
the  French.  The  line  of  demarcation  which  separated 
these  two  divisions  commenced  on  the  south  side  from 
the  Pedernales  or  Flint  liiver,  and  extended  in  a  wav- 
ing direction  to  the  River  Massacre  on  the  north  side. 
The  countiy  to  the  west  of  this  line  belonged  to  the 
French,  while  that  on  the  east  side  formed  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  island.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
country  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards  ;  their 
division  being  reckoned  220  miles  in  length  by  120  in 
breadth,  of  which,  though  a  considerable  part  consists 
of  mountains,  these  are  said  to  be  little  inferior  in  fer- 
tilitj'  to  the  champagne  country,  and  to  be  equally 
capable  of  cultivation.  The  French  division  is  of  an 
extremely  irregular  figure.  The  land  is  deeply  pene- 
trated by  the  Gulf  of  Gonaive,  and  is  in  some  parts  170 
miles  in  length,  while  in  others  it  is  not  30.  .  It  is 
nearly  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  Spanish  division. 

A  great  part  of  the  coast  of  this  island  is  rocky  and 
dangerous,  affording  but  an  imperfect  shelter  to  vessels 
overtaken  by  storms.  Many  of  the  shipping-places  on 
the  southern  shore  are  nothing  more  than  open  bays, 
which  lie  exposed  to  the  storms  and  hurricanes  of  the 
autumnal  months.  The  harbor  of  San  Domingo,  form- 
erly thought  so  commodious  and  secure,  has  become  too 
shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  large  burden.  There  are, 
however,  besides  roadsteads  and  several  small  harbors, 
the  Bays  of  Neyba  and  Ocoa  on  this  coast.  Into  the 
former  flows  the  River  Nej'ba,  which  receives  vessels 
of  30  tons'  burden  :  its  stream  before  entering  the 
ocean  divides  itself  into  various  channels,  which,  an- 
nually changing,  confound  the  pilot,  and  render  the 
navigation  difficult.  Ocoa  Bay  is  a  large  and  conve- 
nient watering-place,  with  several  small  rivers  falling 
into  it.  The  entrance  is  two  leagues  across,  and  it 
gradually  widens  to  nearly  six.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  bay  is  the  safe  and  capacious  port  of  Caldera. 
On  the  south-cast  coast  is  the  great  Bay  of  Samana, 
which,  in  point  of  size  and  situation,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  island.     From  Cape  Raffael,  which 


forms  the  southern  point  of  entrance  into  the  Bay  of 
Samana,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  or  peninsula 
of  Samana,  the  distance  is  18  miles,  which  is  closed  in 
bj-  bulwarks  of  rocks  and  sand,  the  entrance  only  l>e- 
ing  left  clear,  with  a  safe  and  deep  channel  between 
the  shore  of  Samana  and  several  detache<l  islands. 
This  bay  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  is  surrounded  on 
every  side  liy  a  fertile  country,  suited  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  trade.  Within  the  compass  of  this  bay  whole 
fleets  might  ride  at  anchor  in  perfect  security.  The 
River  Yuna,  after  being  joined  by  the  Cambu,  and 
meandering  through  tlie  rich  plains  of  La  Vega  Real, 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Samana  after  a  course  of  nearly 
100  miles.  Bahia  Ecossaise,  or  Scotch  Bay,  which  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Samana, 
is  a  dangerous  rocky  place.  Thence  to  Puerto  Plata 
the  coast  extends  about  Of)  miles  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  and  in  this  space  stands  Balsama  Bay,  which 
has  only  14  feet  depth  of  water,  and  is  of  difficult  nav- 
igation. The  harbor  of  Puerto  Plata  was  fir>t  discov- 
ered by  Columlms :  the  entrance  is  narrow,  liut  safe, 
and  the  neighborhood  is  rich  in  every  species  of  timber- 
trees.  There  are  several  other  small  harlwjrs  and  bays 
on  this  side  of  the  island,  but  the  coast  is  in  general 
rocky  and  dangerous. 

Soil  and  Surface. — A  countrj'  of  such  magnitude  as 
Hayti,  containing  mountains  of  great  height,  with  val- 
leys of  corresponding  extent,  necessarily  comprises 
great  variety  of  soil.  In  general,  however,  it  is  fer- 
tile in  the  highest  degree,  being  everywhere  drained 
by  copious  streams,  and  yielding  in  abundance  every 
species  of  vegetable  jjroduce  which  can  minister  either 
to  the  luxury  or  comfort  of  man.  The  soil  consists 
principally  of  a  rich  clay,  sometimes  mixed  with 
gravel,  lying  on  a  substratum  of  rock.  That  part  of 
the  island  formerly  occupied  by  the  French  Is  mount- 
ainous, but  fertile  and  well  wooded,  and  containing 
mines  both  of  silver  and  iron.  The  Spanish  part  of 
the  island  is  mountainous  in  many  parts ;  while  in 
other  parts  the  country-  is  spread  out  into  extensive 
plains.  These  are  generally  in  a  state  of  nature,  cov- 
ered with  herbage,  or  with  woods  of  immense  growth 
and  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  The  mountains  in- 
tersect the  island  in  two  principal  chains  from  ea^t  to 
west.  From  these  secondary  and  partial  ridges  diverge 
irregularly  in  different  directions,  forming  beautiful 
and  fertile  valleys,  with  numerous  streams.  The 
highest  mountains  of  the  interior,  particularly  those 
of  Cibao,  rise  to  the  height  of  7200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  the  capital  is  the 
valley  called  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain,  which  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  island.  Westward  it 
extends  to  the  old  French  line  of  demarcation,  and  in 
this  part  it  is  drained  by  the  River  Yacki ;  to  the  east, 
where  the  River  Yuna  flows  for  the  space  of  50  miles, 
it  projects  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Samana,  and  is 
drained  by  numerous  smaller  streams,  which  cross  it 
in  various  directions.  This  valley  may  be  said  to  ex- 
tend in  length  about  140  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  20 
to  30.  Otiier  plains  also,  of  less  extent,  but  of  equal 
fertility,  and  of  easy  access,  are  everywhere  found  in- 
terspersed among  the  mountainous  tracts.  West- 
ward from  San  Domingo,  along  the  southern  coast, 
is  the  valley  of  the  River  Banis,  extending  from  Nisao 
to  Ocoa.  Here  the  pasture  is  good ;  but  the  country 
is  not  so  well  watered  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  isl- 
and ;  an  incovenience  which  is  sensibly  felt  by  the 
cattle  during  the  dry  months.  Further  to  the  west- 
ward and  t«i  the  north  other  valleys  are  found ;  but 
where  the  land,  as  in  this  island,  is  everywhere  inter- 
sected by  ranges  of  mountains,  it  is  impossible,  in  any 
general  sketch,  to  describe  particularly  th.it  continu.-il 
succession  of  hill  and  dale  which  diversities  the  f.tce  of 
the  country-.  Eastward  from  the  capital  are  those  im- 
mense plains  called  /.".<  Llanos,  which  stretch  out  to 
a  vast  extent  on  a  dead  level.  They  aro  covered  with 
!  herbage,  and  the  eye  wanders  unobstructed  over  the 
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■wide  expanse  of  waving  grass,  which  is  occasionally 
diversified  by  natural  clumps  of  shrubs.  These  plains 
occupj'  almost  one  sixth  part  of  the  island,  extending 
neal}-  to  its  eastern  coast,  being  a  distance,  of  more 
than  90  miles,  by  about  30  wide.  They  form  an  im- 
mense natural  meadow,  covered  with  pasture  for  vast 
herds  of  cattle  which  belong  to  more  than  100  different 
owners. 

Climate. — San  Domingo  has  a  hot  moist  climate, 
but  the  heat  is  mitigated  hy  the  regularity  of  the  sea- 
breeze,  and  by  the  contiguity  of  the  mountains.  In 
the  plains  the  thermometer  rises  to  96^,  sometimes  to 
99°,  but  in  the  mountainous  tracts  it  seldom  rises 
above  78°.  In  the  most  elevated  part  a  fire  is  fre- 
quently necessary.  In  those  situations  meat  may  be 
kept  for  several  days,  and  in  the  morning  hoar-frost  is 
frequent.  The  seasons,  as  in  tropical  countries,  are 
divided  into  the  wet  and  the  dr)-.  The  rains  are  peri- 
odical, and  are  heaviest  in  ilay  and  .June,  when  the 
rivers,  which  at  other  times  scarcelj-  suppl}-  water  for 
a  continued  stream,  overflow  their  banks,  and,  with 
an  impetuous  torrent,  sweep  over  the  neighboring 
plains.  The  climate  of  San  Domingo  is  unhealthy  to 
Europeans,  owing  to  the  violent  heats  and  heavy  rains  ; 
and  hence  all  metals,  however  bright  their  original 
polish,  soon  contract  a  tarnished  appearance.  This  is 
more  observable  on  the  sea-coast,  which  is  also  more 
unhealthy  than  the  interior  of  the  island.  Hurricanes 
are  not  frequent,  but  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island  violent  gales  of  wind,  generally  preceded  by  a 
closeness  and  sultriness  in  the  atmosphere,  frequently 
occur.  These  however  are  not  attended  with  such 
fatal  effects  as  the  hurricanes  in  the  Windward  Islands. 

Rivers. — The  island  of  Hayti  abounds  in  rivers  and 
smaller  streams,  which  flow  from  the  mountains  in  the 
interior,  in  different  directions,  to  the  sea.  Of  these  the 
principal  are  the  Haina,  the  Nigua,  the  Nizao,  the 
Ozama,  the  Neyba,  the  Ocoa,  the  Yane,  and  the  Santia- 
go or  River  of  Monte  Christi.  Near  the  south  part  of 
the  French  line  of  demarcation  is  the  beautiful  Lake  of 
Henric£uillo,  which  is  about  GO  miles  in  circumference  ; 
and  though  it  is  about  25  miles  from  the  sea,  its  water 
is  perfecth'  salt,  and  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
that  of  the  ocean.  The  same  fishes  are  also  found  in  it, 
such  as  the  shark,  seal,  porpoise,  etc. 

Vegetable  Productions. — The  fertile  soil  of  Haj-ti  is 
distinguished  bj^  the  variet)'  of  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, man}'  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable.  The  ma- 
hogany-tree grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  of  verj'  fine 
quality.  The  manchineel-tree  affords  a  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  wood,  richlj'  veined  like  marble,  and  suscept- 
ible of  the  finest  polish.  Several  species  of  dye-woods 
are  produced  in  the  forests.  There  is  a  tree  called  the 
jagua,  the  fruit  of  which  is  accounted  a  delicacy  b}- 
the  natives  ;  and  of  which  the  juice,  as  clear  as  water, 
makes  a  stain  on  linen  which  is  indelible.  Different 
kinds  of  guaiacum  are  found,  as  also  of  several  other 
woods  with  the  same  properties,  which  grow  unno- 
ticed and  nameless  in  those  unexplored  forests.  The 
sideroxylon  or  iron-wood,  remarkable  for  Iiardness,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  aljundant ;  and  the  oak  also,  which 
differs  in  appearance  from  tlie  European  oak,  frequent- 
ly furnishes  beams  of  from  CO  to  70  feet  in  length. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  island  are  extensive  forests 
of  pine,  which  is  much  used  for  the  purposes  of  ship- 
building ;  and  Brazil-wood  is  found  on  man}'  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  satin-wood  of  this  island  is  heavier 
than  that  of  the  East  Indies,  and  it  takes  so  fine  a  pol- 
ish that  it  does  not  require  to  be  varnished.  'I'he  cot- 
ton-tree is  the  largest  of  all  the  vegetable  productions, 
and  is  formed  into  the  lightest  and  most  capacious 
canoes.  Every  varietj'  of  the  palm-tree  is  found  in 
the  woods,  of  which  they  form  a  principal  ornament. 
The  palmetto  or  mountain-cal)bage  is  an  erect  and  no- 
ble tree,  whicii  grows  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  with  es- 
culent leaves  at  the  top.  In  the  congenial  soil  of  this 
fertile  island  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  coffee-plants, 


grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  There  is  also  the 
calabash,  the  fruit  of  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
earthenware  ;  the  plantain,  the  staflT  of  life  in  the  West 
Indies ;  vanilla,  which  is  found  indigenous  in  the  un- 
frequented woods  ;  quassia  or  simarouba,  which  is  a  tall 
and  stately  plant,  waving  gracefully  in  the  wind  ;  sar- 
saparilla.  indigo,  tobacco,  turmeric,  ginger,  and  rice- 
plants.  The  fruits  and  nutritive  roots  of  San  Domin- 
go are  nearl}'  the  same  as  those  of  Jamaica ;  but  they 
are  more  abundant,  and  extremely  fine.  Of  these 
ma}'  be  enumerated  the  choux  caraib,  or  Indian  kale, 
with  a  variety  of  other  vegetables  that  come  under 
the  same  denomination  ;  the  avocato  or  vegetable  mar- 
row, the  melon,  sapadillo,  guava,  pine-apple,  bread, 
and  jack-fruit,  mango,  nuts,  rose-apple,  plums,  etc., 
of  many  different  species.  Flowers  in  endless  vari- 
ety and  splendor  adorn  the  wild  scenery  of  the  woods, 
and  exhale  their  fragrance  in  the  desert  air. 

Little  is  known  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
island,  but  a  limestone  containing  vestiges  of  marine 
shells  is  the  prevailing  formation.  Mineral  springs 
exist  in  several  parts.  The  most  noted  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  are  those  of  Banica,  Yaya,  and  Par- 
gatal ;  and  in  the  west,  the  chal}'beate  of  St.  Rose, 
the  saline  of  Jean  Rabel,  and  the  alkaline  sulphur 
waters  of  Dalmarie.  The  mineral  products  are  various 
and  rich,  and  include  gold,  platina,  silver,  quicksilver, 
copper,  iron,  tin,  sulphur,  manganese,  antimony,  rock- 
salt,  bitumen,  jasper,  marble,  opal,  lazulite,  chalcedony, 
etc.  The  gold  mines  of  the  Chiboa  Mountains,  which, 
in  the  16th  century,  were  very  productive,  have  been 
abandoned,  and  at  the  present  day  gold  is  obtained 
onl\'  from  the  washings  in  the  northern  rivers.  Kone 
of  the  mines,  indeed,  are  successfully  worked,  and 
hence  these  sources  of  wealth  are  reserved  for  the 
industry  of  future  generations. 

Animals. — The  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  this  island 
were  confined  to  four  species,  which  the  Indians  called 
Hutia,  Quemi,  ]\Iohuy,  and  Cory.  Of  these,  all  are 
believed  to  be  extinct  except  the  first.  Horned  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  have 
been  introduced  from  Europe,  and  have  multiplied 
prodigiously  in  the  wild  and  extensive  pastures  of  the 
interior.  Wild  fowl  are  abundant,  consisting  of  various 
species  of  ducks,  pigeons,  the  flamingo,  the  wild  pea- 
cock, the  mimic  thrush  or  mocking-lnrd,  the  banana 
l)ird,  the  Guinea  fowl,  the  ortolan,  and  parrots  of 
various  species.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish,  some  of 
which  are  very  delicate.  Turtle  of  all  kinds  are 
taken,  and  the  land-crab  is  much  esteemed.  The 
serpents  are  not  dreaded ;  but  the  centipedes,  which 
are  frequent  in  old  buildings,  are  large  and  dangerous. 
The  scorpion  is  rarely  seen ;  but  the  venomous  crab- 
spider,  which  is  equally  dangerous,  is  sometimes  met 
with. 

History. — This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1492,  and  was  soon  filled  with  adventurers,  who 
crowded  from  Europe  to  the  new  world  for  sudden 
wealth.  The  natives  were  reduced  to  slavery  by 
these  settlers,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  island, 
and  by  their  industr}'  the  colony  increased  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  prosperity.  But  as  it  was  chiefly  by  the 
desire  of  gold  that  settlers  were  attracted  to  this  dis- 
tant shore,  San  Domingo  was  in  its  tuni  abandoned 
for  other  countries  of  greater  reputed  wealth  ;  and  the 
country  gradually  declined,  and,  instead  of  yielding  a 
revenue,  became  a  burden  on  tlie  mother  country. 
.Vbout  the  middle  of  the  lOth  century  tlic  island  of  St. 
Christopher  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  mixed  col- 
ony of  French  and  Knglish,  who  being  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards,  were  forced  to  fly  to  the  barren  isle  of  Tor- 
tuga,  where  they  established  tliemselves,  and  grew 
formidable,  under  the  well-known  appellation  of  l)uc- 
caneers.  They  at  last  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  San 
Domingo,  into  whicli  tlicy  liad  made  only  predatory 
incursions  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  I!ys«  ick,  that  part 
of  the  island  of  which  they  had  obtained  possession 
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was  ceded  to  the  King  of  France,  who  acknowledged 
these  adventurous  colonists  as  his  suliject.s.  The 
French  colony  languished  for  a  while  under  the  galling 
res^trit'tions  imposed  on  its  trade  by  the  mother  coun- 
try; liut  these  being  removed  about  the  year  1722,  it 
goon  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  in 
a  verj'  flourishing  state  when  the  French  Revolution 
commenced  in  178!). 

Tlie  revenue  of  llayti  arises  chiefly  from  customs 
and  port-dues,  territorial  impost^,  sale  of  lands,  etc. 
In  1850  the  customs'  receipts  amounted  to  £170,000 ; 
and  in  the  same  year  tlie  expenditure  amounted  to 
£210,856.  The  established  religion  is  Homan  Cath- 
olic;  but  otiier  forms  of  worship  are  not  prohiljited. 
Church  affairs  are  superintcniled  In'  a  vicar-general. 
In  1851:  there  were  in  tiie  State  02  schools  and  4  col- 
leges, having  in  all  al>out  9,000  or  10,000  pupils. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Ilayti  is  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  merchants,  who  are  permitted  to 
reside  only  at  certain  ports,  under  irksome  and  injuri- 
ous restrictions.  The  foreign  comnierce  does  not  now 
exceed  £1,000,000  of  annual  value.  The  exports  are 
chief!}-  malioganj'  and  other  timber,  dyewoods,  coffee, 
tol)acco,  and  cotton.  The  imports  are  liritish  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  hardware,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  gun- 
powder, glass,  earthenware,  etc.  From  France  are 
imported  brandy,  wines,  silk,  and  fancy  goods.  The 
population  of  Ilayti  is  estimated  at  about  740,000. 

The  emperor  has  constituted  Cape  IFaytien,  formerly 
Cape  Francais,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of 
the  empire.  It  stands  on  the  north  coast,  in  N.  lat. 
19°  40',  and  W.  long.  72°  10',  and  contains  about 
14,000  inhabitants. 

Port-au-I'rince,  the  capital  of  llavti,  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  lat.  18°  33'  42"  N.,  long.  72°  27'  11"  W. 
Population  variously  estimated — probably  from  18,000 
to  20,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  deep  gulf.  It  was 
founded  in  1749,  since  when,  with  few  intervals,  it  has 
been  the  capital  of  French  St.  Domingo,  as  it  is  now 
of  the  entire  island.  It  is  partialh'  fortilied — the 
harbor  being  protected  bj'  a  battery-  on  a  small  island, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  The  country  round 
is  low  and  marshy ;  and  the  heat  in  the  summer 
months  being  excessive,  the  climate  is  then  exceed- 
inglj'  unhealth\-.  The  buildings  are  principally  of 
wood,  and  seldom  exceed  two  stories  in  heiglit.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbor  is  between  White  island  and 
the  southern  shore.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from 
about  18  feet  at  ebb  tide  to  about  21  feet  at  full  tide. 
It  is  customary,  but  not  compulsory,  to  employ  a  pilot 
in  entering  the  harbor.  They  are  always  on  the  look- 
out. Ships  moor  head  and  stern,  at  from  lOO  to  500 
j'ards  from  shore,  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of 
boats. 

The  Dominican  republic  claims  for  its  territory  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  tlie  island.  It  is 
divided  into  live  provinces,  and  has  an  area  of  aiiout 
17,500  square  miles.  The  Dominicans  arc  almost 
entirely  an  agricultural  people.  The  .staples  of  the 
southern  provinces  consist  chiefly  of  tlie  products  of 
the  forests.  In  Seybo,  however,  the  raising  of  cattle 
is  the  chief  occupation.  Hut  hy  far  the  most  indus-  ' 
trions  part  is  the  northern,  generally-  called  the  Cibao,  i 


where  the  staple  article  is  an  excellent  quality  of 
tofjacco.  The  articles  of  export  are  mahogany,  satin- 
wood,  lignum-vita:,  and  brazil-wood,  tobacco,  hides, 
etc.  Tlie  imports  are  chiefly  flour  and  provisions  from 
the  United  States,  and  general  merchandise  from 
Europe.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  is  based 
on  that  of  Venezuela.  The  Congress,  which  assembles 
annually,  consists  of  15  deputies — three  from  each 
province — who  form  the  Tribunado  or  Ix)wer  Cbam- 
l»fcr,  and  five  senators — one  from  each  province — con- 
stituting the  Coniicjo  Conservador  or  I'pjior  Chamber. 
The  executive  power  Is  vested  in  a  President,  who  is 
elected  for  four  years,  and  who  must  be  a  Dominican 
by  birth,  and  at  least  35  years  of  age.  The  ju- 
diciary is  exercised  by  a  supreme  court  and  various 
inferior  and  local  courts,  and  the  French  code  has 
been  adopteil  in  legal  proceedings.  In  1852  the  rev- 
enue amounted  to  £70,853,  and  the  ordinary-  expend- 
itures amount  annually'  to  about  £51,300.  No  foreign 
delit  is  owing  ;  but  there  exists  a  large  home  debt,  on 
which  the  currency  is  based,  and  which  is  of  low  and 
fluctuating  value.  The  army  amounts  to  12,0(Xi  men, 
and  may  lie  raised  to  16,000.  The  navy  consists  of 
three  corvettes  and  five  schooners  equipped  as  war 
vessels,  and  mounted  with  44  guns.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Uoman  Catholic,  but  other  denominations 
are  tolerated.     Population  about  130,500. 

The  chief  .seats  of  commerce  are  San  Domingo  city 
and  Samana,  a  small  town  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same 
name.  The  citj'  of  San  Domingo  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ozama,  on  the  southern  coast,  in  N.  lat. 
18J°,  and  W,  long.  70°,  and  is  the  oldest  European 
settlement  in  the  New  World,  having  been  built  by 
Columbus  in  1504.  The  population  is  about  14,000, 
and  the  town  is  defended  by  substantial  fortifications. 
The  cathedral  is  more  than  three  centuries  old.  Tlic 
harbor  is  capacious,  but  owing  to  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
vessels  drawing  above  13  feet  of  water  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead. 

Populalion. — In  1789,  the  French  part  of  Hayti  was 
by  far  the  most  valuable  and  flourishing  colony  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  population  was  estimated  at 
524,000  ;  of  which  31,000  were  white,  27,.500  people  of 
color,  and  465,500  slaves.  The  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  was  much  less  densely  peopled — the  number  in 
1785  being  estimated  at  152,640,  of  which  122,640  were 
free  people  of  all  colors,  mostlj-  mulattoes,  and  the 
rest  slaves.  The  population  of  the  entire  island,  in 
1827,  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  820.000,  of  whom 
30,0li0  were  whites  ;  but  there  are  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  that  estimate  was  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  present  population  does  not  exceed  600,000  or 
700,000. 

Erports. — There  has  been  an  extraordinary  decline 
in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  articles  exported  from 
Ilayti  since  1789.  Sugar,  for  example,  has  fallen  off 
from  141,000,000  pounds  to  almost  nothing ;  coffee 
from  about  77,00(1,000  pounds  to  little  more  th:^n 
25,000,000  pounds ;  cotton  from  7,000,000  pounds  to 
perhaps  650,000  pounds ;  indigo  from  758,000  pounds 
to  nothing,  etc. !  Mahogany  is  almost  the  onl}'  article 
the  exports  of  whiih  have  increased  of  late  years. 
The  following  table  illustrates  what  has  now  been 
stated : 


A  CtENEitAL  Taulk  ok  ExrouTS  FKOM  IIayti,  during  top.  Years  USS,  1801,  and  from  1S18  to  IS'26,  both  l.xCLrsjvB, 


Year*. 

Mu-covftdo  SuKft"-. 

Coffee. 

Cotton. 

Cnean. 

Dye-wood  1. 

Totl«MO. 

Mabonar- 

Sann. 

V..;.M,. 

I'oiind-*. 

Pound*. 

PuuDdt. 

ruomlt. 

Poimdi. 

Fmu 

1789 

98,578,)?110 

7fi.'i.S.'>,219 

7.004.274 

1 

ISrtt 

18,51S,.57i 

4:l.42i),270 

2,4S0.:M0 

6+8..513 

6,768,034 

s;217 

1818 

5,44:5..')ii7 

•.'r),otj,5,200 

474.118 

4;U,:)68 

6.S19..800 

19,140 

129,962 

1 

1S19 

8,790,141 

•20.'J4ii,919 

21fi.liV8 

870.4-'!9 

S.it<»4.409 

.89,698 

141.577 

1S20 

2,614,5lV.> 

S.M:<7.7.'>9 

34rt.<i.S9 

.V.r..t-.'4 

1.919,748 

97,600    1 

129..V19 

1821 

600,9:U 

•.'9.9-.'.\9.S1 

820..')63 

•.'<U.7;i2 

:!.72^IS6 

76,44)0    , 

55.006 

1822 

200,454 

24,2:A872 

592,:!iW 

l'-t.i:.4 

s.-.".i.\OSO 

5<^^.957 

2.622.277 

•79.000 

1828 

14,920 

8-'^,sO-i,-vS7 

3-82,2.-)6 

:'■;:...■,  Ill 

fl.t^K.SrtS 

:l'^7.014     ' 

2.8<-.9.iM7 

S9S,<«00 

1824 

5,106 

44.2fi9,OS4 

1,02^.(4.'> 

y:\y.:'\ 

.•<,V>rl.M 

7H.679    ; 

2.1  SI. 747 

17.%000 

1S2.'> 

2.020 

8fi.n.84..800 

81.%.fi97 

;>;1'.','.':!7 

8.94Nl9rt 

•.i;  i>-> 

■  "-■■469 

1826 

.82.804 

82,1^9.784 

620.972 

4,')7..V.»2 

ft,.807.74.'i 

.■.'<4 

ITSi^ 

Oum  Ouaiacum,  in  1822,  7,888  pounds— 1828, 18,056  poautb— 
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TmpoHs. — The  principal  articles  of  import  are  pro- 
visions :  such  as  flour,  rice,  mess  and  cargo  beef,  fish, 
etc.,  and  timber  from  tlie  United  States  ;  cotton  goods 
of  all  sorts,  Irish  and  Sotch  linens,  earthenware,  cut- 
lerj',  ammunition,  etc.,  from  England;  wines,  satins, 
liqueurs,  jewelry,  toj's,  haberdasher}',  etc.,  from 
France,  and  linens,  canvas,  gin,  etc.,  from  Holland 
and  German3\ 

The  destruction  caused  by  the  excesses  which 
accompanied  the  revolution  explains  a  part  of  this 
extraordinarj-  falling  off ;  but  the  greater  part  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  blacks,  being  no  longer  compelled  to  labor, 
and  regarding  with  abhorrence  the  culture  of  sugar  and 
the  other  occupations  in  which  the_y  had  been  princi- 
palh-  engaged,  sunk  into  a  state  of  idleness  and  apathy. 
The  condition  of  all  the  great  branches  of  industrj- 
that  were  formerlj-  carried  on  became,  in  consequence, 
most  deplorable,  and  the  commerce  of  the  island  was 
reduced  within  tlie  narrowest  limits.  Its  successive 
rulers  have  endeavored,  though  with  little  success,  to 
bring  about  a  revival  of  industn,-.  The  Code  Rural, 
enacted  for  this  purpose  bj^  Boj-er,  182fi,  is  exceed- 
ingly stringent,  its  principal  provisions  being  in  fact 
copied  from  the  regulations  as  to  slaves  embodied  in 
the  Code  Noir.  But  even  this  code  had  little  influ- 
ence ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  low  state  of  industrj-  in 
the  island,  we  need  only  state  th'at  sugar  has  whollj- 
disappeared  from  the  list  of  exports,  and  that  the  ex- 
ports of  coffee  and  most  other  articles  seem  to  be  sta- 
tionarj'  or  diminishing.  And  this  result  is,  after  all, 
only  what  should  have  been  anticipated.  To  expect 
that  half-civilized  Africans,  under  a  burning  sun,  and 
without  the  wants  or  desires  of  Europeans,  should  be 
equall}-  industrious,  is  to  expect  what  is  contradictor^-, 
and  all  but  absurd. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States. — There  being  no 
treat}-  between  the  United  States  and  Hayti,  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  is  governed  by  such 
local  laws  and  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  enacted.  These  are  always  subject  to  changes  and 
alterations,  sometimes  so  sudden — decrees  of  to-day 
superseding  the  laws  in  force  but  yesterday— that 
commercial  interests,  especially  those  of  the  United 
States,  have  been,  in  many  instances,  most  seriously 
affected.  The  United  States'  commercial  agent,  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  Department  of  State,  written  in  De- 
cember, 1849,  thus  refers  to  this  ruinous  uncertainty 
of  Haytien  commercial  legislation :  "  There  is  one 
subject  to  which  I  beg  for  a  moment  to  draw  your 
attention ;  that  is,  the  sudden  changes  in  the  laws  af- 
fecthig  commercial  interests.  1.  AV'ithin  the  last  six 
months  we  have  had  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  Aquire, 
St.  Marc,  lliragoane,  Port  de  Paix,  and  I'Ansed 
Hainault.  2.  An  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on 
coffee,  and  of  seven  per  cent,  on  logwood  ;  and,  lasth', 
we  have  had  those  modifications  in  the  monopoly  law. 
*  *  *  Almost  all  these  measures  were  enforced  on 
the  day  of  their  publication,  merchants  only  being 
apprized  of  tlic  intentions  of  the  government  by  a 
vague  rumor.  AVith  such  hasty  legislation,  the  most 
careful  and  discreet  are  entrapped,  and  thus  all  calcu- 
lation defeated,  and  frequently  heavy  loss  entailed." 

Advices  more  recently  received  represent  but  little 
amelioration  in  this  unsettled  state  of  commercial  leg- 
islation. It  is  true,  American  commerce  has  been 
placed  on  a  much  better  footing  tlian  it  enjoyed  at  that 
period.  Up  to  June  25,  18.j0,  a  law  was  in  force  sub- 
jecting the  vessels  of  all  nations  that  had  not  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  Hayti  to  an  additional  duty 
of  10  per  cent.  The  independence  of  the  empire  not 
having  been  formally  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
American  vessels  were  brought  within  the  operation  of 
this  law,  and  could  not,  in  consequence,  (•oini)ote  with 
the  vessels  of  such  nations  as  had  satisfied  its  require- 
ments, even  in  exporting  to  Hayti  our  own  stajjles. 
In  January,  1850,  the  State  Department  was  officially 


informed  that  this  reciprocity  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad- 
ditional, was,  by  a  law  then  lately  published,  applied 
to  American  merchandise  brought  in  vessels  of  any 
other  nation  whatever.  This  was  an  advantage  to 
our  ship-owners,  as  one  or  two  vessels,  under  foreign 
flags,  were  then  running  as  packets  from  the  United 
States  to  Hayti,  and  also  from  the  adjacent  islands, 
bringing  American  goods  under  the  preference  of  10 
per  cent,  over  American  bottoms.  It  placed  the  Amer- 
ican flag  on  an  equality  with  that  of  other  nations  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  our  staples  exported  to  Hayti ; 
and  an  increased  American  tonnage  engaged  in  the 
trade,  and  a  general  activity  in  the  commercial  move- 
ments between  the  two  countries  were  immediately 
perceived. 

Still,  American  commerce  in  this  quarter  had  to  en- 
counter a  difficulty  no  less,  if  not  even  more,  formida- 
ble than  the  discrimination  just  abolished.  This  was 
a  decree  and  accompanying  tarift',  which  took  effect 
January  1,  1850,  the  3d  article  of  which  was  in  these 
words  :  "  The  articles  designated  in  the  tariff,  annexed 
to  the  present  decree  can  not  be  sold  above  the  prices 
fixed  by  said  tariff."  Articles  4,  6,  and  8  run  thus: 
"  There  shall  be  established  in  each  of  the  ports  of 
Port-au-Prince,  Aux  Cayes,  Cape  Haytien,  Jacmel, 
Gonaives,  and  Jeremie,  warehouses,  into  which  shall 
be  put  in  depot,  after  having  regularly  passed  through 
the  custom-houses,  such  articles  of  merchandise  as 
are  designated  in  the  tariff  annexed  to  the  present 
decree." 

*  *  *  "  Coffee  shall  onl}'  be  divided  among 
importers  of  articles  included  in  the  tariff,  which 
division  shall  be  made  pro  rata,  according  to  the  ac- 
quired rights  of  each."  *  *  *  "  The  government 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  retaining,  out  of  the 
quantity  of  coft'ee  declared  for  division,  a  certain  por- 
tion, to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  moment ;  such  portion  shall  not,  however,  exceed 
one  fifth  of  the  existing  quantity."  The  low  tariff 
prices  fixed  upon  most  American  goods,  and  those  to 
the  Haytiens  of  tlie  first  necessity,  when  contrasted 
with  the  more  liberal  prices  assigned  to  the  merchan- 
dise of  other  nations,  almost  paralyzed  for  a  time 
American  trade.  A  dispatch  from  Aux  Cayes,  writ- 
ten at  that  period  to  the  Department  of  State,  says  : 
"  While  the  citizens  of  France  are  scarcely  affected  in 
their  importations  to  Hayti,  the  Americans  here  im- 
port, and  our  merchants  at  home  export,  scarcely  any 
article  that  is  free."  Still,  in  the  face  of  these  annoy- 
ances, and  despite  the  embarrassments  which  they 
must  have  occasioned,  one  half,  at  least,  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Hayti  is  in  the  hands  of  American  merchants. 
Naturally  indolent,  and  imhappily  deprived  of  all 
legislative  stimulus  to  industry  and  labor,  the  natives 
have  lost  that  spirit  of  emulation  and  agricultural 
enterprise  which  conducted  them  to  a  comparatively 
high  state  of  prosperity  under  the  administration  of 
earlier  rulers.  The  degree  of  this  prosperity,  thus 
attained,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  state- 
ment, exhibiting  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
produce  exported  from  St.  Domingo  to  France,  from 
January  1  to  December  31,  1790.  The  figures  and 
other  data  are  derived  from  a  rare  statistical  chart, 
published  in  France,  by  the  government,  that  year, 
entitled  "  Tableau  de  Douanes  et  du  Commerce  de  la 
partie  Franeoise  de  St.  Dominffue." 

The  free  population  of  this  portion  of  the  island  in 
1790  was  :— whites,  38,3G0  ;  blacks,  8370.  The  num- 
ber of  negroes  employed  in  labor  was  455,000.  The 
navigation  returns  sliow  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
to  have  been  7G3,  with  an  aggregate  measurement  of 
55,748  tons ;  and  the  number  cleared  721,  measuring 
53,321  tons.  The  total  value  of  agricultural  property, 
including  negroes,  stock,  etc.,  in  the  French  division, 
in  1790,  is  stated  at  about  $208,297,600.  The  number 
of  cofi'ee  plantations  was  2810  ;  of  cotton,  705  ;  of  in- 
digo, 3097  ;  and  of  cocoa,  69. 
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QUANTITIKS   AND   VALUES   OF    Pi'.ODrOE   KXPORTKD   FROM    St. 

Domingo  (ciiieki-v  fkom  tiik  Portion  now  comi-riskd 

WITHIN    TUB     LIMITS     OF     UaYTI),     FKOM   JaNITARY   1    TO 

Decemher  81,  1790,  while  a  Colony  of  France. 


FrodueU. 


Sugar,  white poonds 

'•      brown " 

Coffee '■ 

Cotton " 

Indigo " 

Cocoa " 

SIi-up jars 

Tafia kegs 

nides,  tanned sides 

"      raw number 

Tortoise-shcIl pounds 

Mahogany  and  Cainpccho      " 
Value  In  colonial  cur.  (livres) 

Value  in  British  money 

Value  in  dollars 


Qnantitief.     IValueslnllvrtfi, 


T0,227,70S 

93,177,512 

CS,]51,1S0 

6,286,120 

930.016 

150.000 

29,'.Mi 

803 

7,887 

5,186 

5,000 

1,500.000 


67.670.7S  I 

49,041,567 

51,890,748 

17,572,'2.W 

10.875,120 

120,000 

1,947,132 

21,816 

78,870 

93,348 

50,000 

40,000 


199,401,684 
£6,665,600 

$27,828,000 


In  1789  IIa3'ti  was  a  colonial  possession  of  France  ; 
in  1801  it  was  under  the  government  of  Toussaint ;  in 
1818  and  1819  it  was  under  that  of  Christophe';  and 
during  tlie  residue  of  the  years  designated  in  the  state- 
ment, it  was  under  that  of  President  Bo3-er. 

Tiic  following  statement  exhiliits  the  quantities  of 
coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  logwood,  and  tobacco  exported 
from  Ilayti  from  1835  to  1849  (1842  excepted),  both 
inclusive : 


Years. 

Cofl'ee.           Cotton. 

Cocon.    1    Logwood. 

Tobacco.   1 

Pounds.          Pounds. 

Pounds.    1      Pounds. 

Pounds.     1 

1885... 

48,352,371    1,649,717 

3'.)7,3'21     ].S.20:3,737 

'J.nsCi.rtiK; 

1830... 

87,ti-."2.fl74    1,07-.'.5.V, 

.5.511,1-4      t;,7r,7,0ii-.' 

l.'J.'-.'.71t; 

1837... 

3(t,S45,40(l'  1,013,171 

2i'it;,(i-24      O.iKlC.'j:','- 

-'.<ii..5t',;i 

1838  .. 

49,820,241 

1,170,175 

4.53,418.     7,S^7.0:!0 

l.H:i.5.049 

1889... 

87,889,092 

l,C:35.420j   477,414i  25.940. o(W 

•-Mir.',7yl 

1840... 

46,126,272 

922,575    442,365|  3!»,283,2iC) 

1,72.5,3^9 

1841 . . . 

84,114,117 

1,591,4,54 

640,616   65,071,391 

3,219,0,90 

184:?... 

44,900,554 

448,422 

708,8271  23,503,904 

1,715,8161 

1844... 

45,&'84,90S 

914,835 

513,448 

47,4"5,120 

171,585! 

1845... 

41.002,.571 

557,4-801   836,004 

68,181,588 

5,609 

1846... 

83,508,179 

570,06 1|    030,102 

59,933,868 

5761 

1847... 

48,388,099 

52,5,0831,171,520 

82,795,670 

1.848... 

37,630,4:35 

411,403    905,895 

36,340,072 

1S49... 
Total . . 

30,608,:34:3      544,126:    664,516 

S6,232,,5S0 

506,693,856 

13,026,547 

S,()57,954 

498,740.279  14,336,346' 

The  total  quantit)'  of  acajou — a  species  of  mahog- 
any— exported  during  11  of  the  years  designated  was 
48, 143, '272  lbs.  The  exportation  of  pitre — a  species  of 
aloes,  which  furnishes  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  flax — 
appears  to  have  commenced  in  1846,  and,  in  the  four 
ensuing  years,  had  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  412,- 
874  lbs.  In  1835,  8500  cigars  ;  1097  lbs.  sugar ;  24,951 
hides ;  31,192  lbs.  of  rags  ;  10,993  lbs.  of  wax  ;  and 
87G9  lbs.  of  ginger  were  exported  ;  while  the  ensuing 
year,  the  figures  were,  respectively,  33,000,  1(!,891, 
14,891,  275,  and  15,509 — sufficientl}-  indicative  of  the 
great  fluctuations  to  which  the  foreign  trade  of  Havti 
was  subject. 

A  glance  .it  the  statements  presented  will  show  that 
a  great  change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  ex- 
portation from  Ilayti  during  the  GO  years  between 
1789  and  1SI9.  Sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  which 
were  staples  of  export  in  1789,  had  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  table  in  1849  ;  tlie  exportation  of  cof- 
fee and  cocoa  had  (if  we  except  two  years)  remained 
nearly  stationary,  while  the  exportation  of  logwood 
had  va.^tly  augmented,  and  that  of  cotton  had  greatly 
diminished.  The  quantities  of  tlie  article  last  named, 
imported  from  Ilayti  into  the  United  States  during  the 
five  years  ending  June,  1855,  was  as  follows  : — 1851, 
12,000  lbs. ;  1852,  none  ;  1853,  215.799  ;  18.^4,  196,127  ; 
1855,  189,214;  exhil)iting  an  aggregate  of  613,140  lbs., 
and  an  average,  each  year,  of  122,628  lbs. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  in  1850  was  about 
45,000,000  lbs.",  while  in  1851  it  exceeded  50,000,000 
lbs. ;  and  in  1852  the  quantity  produced  must  have 
reached  5(;,000,000  pounds,  as  the  liftli  part  thereof, 
claimed  l>y  tlie  government,  amounted  to  11.200,000 
lbs.  As  regards  tobacco,  since  the  political  division  of 
the  island,  its  culture  and  its  trade  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Uoniinicaus.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
Ppp 


traffic  in  this  article  at  some  of  the  ports  of  Haj-ti ; 
but  it  is  imported  by  the  coa.sters  from  the  p<jrts  of  the 
republic.  In  view  of  the  statistics  of  Hayti,  thus  pre- 
sented, it  is  evident  that  the  movement  of  the  country 
has  been  vastly  retrograde  since  it  was  a  possession  of 
France.  In  1789  it  exported,  as  w^e  have  seen,  1.50,- 
000,WjO  11)s.  of  sugar,  and  nearly  1,000,000  lbs.  of  indi- 
go ;  in  1849  it  exported  none  ;  in  the  former  year  it  ex- 
ported 77,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  more  than  7,000,- 
0(X)  ll)s.  of  cotton  ;  in  1849  the  exfwrtation  of  the 
former  amounted  to  less  than  31,000,WX)  lbs.,  and  of 
the  latter,  to  little  more  than  500,000  lbs. ;  while  the 
total  value  of  exportations  from  Hayti,  whidi,  in  1789, 
are  given  at  205,000,000  francs,  40  years  later  were 
but  3,500,000  francs  !  A  foreign  resident  at  the  cap- 
ital of  Hayti,  in  view  of  these  facts,  writes  as  follows, 
under  recent  date: — "This  countn.-  has  made,  since 
its  emancipation,  no  progress  whatever.  The  popula- 
tion partially  live  upon  the  produce  of  the  grown-wild 
coffee  plantations,  remnants  of  the  French  dominion. 
Properly  speaking,  plantations  after  the  model  of  the 
P.nglish  in  Jamaica,  or  the  Spanish  in  Cuba,  do  not 
exist  here.  Hayti  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
fertile  of  the  Antilles.  It  has  more  mountains  than 
Cuba,  and  more  space  than  Jamaica.  Nowhere  the 
coffee-tree  could  better  thrive  than  here,  as  it  especially 
likes  a  mounta'inous  soil.  But  the  indolence  of  the  ne- 
groes has  brought  the  once  splendid  plantations  U 
decay.  They  now  gather  the  coffee  only  from  the 
1,'rown-wild  trees.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
has  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  the  i>land  that  once 
supplied  one  half  of  Europe  with  sugar,  now  supplies 
its  own  wants  from  Jamaica  and  the  United  States." 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  general  navi- 
gation and  trade  of  the  port  of  Cape  Haj'tien  during 
the  year  1841,  and  the  share  thereof  assigned  to  the 
United  States : 


Nuti. 


United  States. 

British 

Haytien 

French 

German 


Total. 


No.  of  Value  of  car-  No.  of  IValue  of  e«r- 
ressels. '^oea  Inward.  Teasels,  f^oes  outward 


$288,990 

145,480 

5,145 

185,410 

112,545 


64    I  $682,.570 


$211,620 

161,985 

1,120 

182,7*1 

256,895 


813,850 


The  trade  of  the  port  of  Gonaives,  during  the  same 
year,  is  given  as  follows  : 


Nations. 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Value  of  car 
goes  inward 

No.  of  Value  of  ear- 
vessels,  goesoatward 

British 

18 
10 
1 
1 
80 
65 

$6,995 
17,525 
Ballast 
1.420 
49.850 

$75,790 

12         $91,765 
10           73,270 

1  48.420  1 

2  !       1S.935 
27    !     161,9:30 
53       $:394.320 

Hamburg 

United  States 

Total 

The  British  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  came  fh)m 
Turk's  Island,  Nassau,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad,  Barba- 
does,  and  Demerara,  anti  were  freighted  with  dry-goods, 
hardware,  crockery,  beer,  bricks,  and  provisions ;  but,  as 
these  islands  are  supplied  chiefly  witli  the  articles  last 
named  from  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that,  unless, 
under  positive  prohibitions,  or  under  restrictions  equiv- 
alent thereto,  the  I'nited  States  can  at  all  times  control 
the  foreign  trade  of  Hayti  in  this  species  of  merchan- 
dise, which  the  natural  indolence  or  general  aversion 
to  agricultural  labor  of  the  Ilayfiens  necessitates  them 
to  seek  from  other  nations,  and  renders  as  indispen.sa- 
ble  to  their  comforts,  if  not  to  their  verv  existence,  in 
1855,  as  in  1841. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  foreign  navigation 
of  Hayti  for  a  period  of  six  years^from  1847  to  1852 
both  inclusive : 


1847. 
1S48. 
1849. 
1850. 
1S.M . 
1853. 


Ve«<el«, 

S80 

673 

1.065 

1.160 


Ton*. 
150,478 

98.87C 
15^2«t. 
I6S.S(S8 


897       117,817 

995      18»,S» 


HAY 


962 


HAY 


Table  exhibiting  the  Nations  to  wuich  belonged  the 
Vessels  emploted  in  the  Tkade  op  1849  and  1850. 


Nations. 


United  States.. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

[France 

Great  Britain. . . 

Holland 

Hanse-towns. .. 

Other  countries. 

Total 


486 

19 

144 

114 

253 

10 

28 

11 


Tons. 

65,554 

4,348 

23.707 

23;591 

31,7.i6 

580 

5,036 

1,648 


Vessels. 

610 
13 

162 
84 

204 
87 
31 
19 


Tons. 

81,054 

2,478 

21.409 

15,797 

80,756 

1.6S8 

6,322 

2,7.34 


1,065      I   155,220    j     1,160      I   162,238 


The  navigation  of  1851,  compared  with  that  given 
above  for  1850,  shows  a  falling  off  in  number  of  ves- 
sels of  260,  measuring  44,421  tons  ;  and  the  returns 
for  1852  show  a  like  decrease  over  those  of  1850  of  1G5 
vessels,  of  22,409  tons,  but  an  increase  over  those  of 
1851  of  98  vessels  and  22,012  tons. 

General  Remarks. — The  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Hayti  is  becoming,  every  year,  more  im- 
portant and  necessary  to  both  countries.  Heretofore, 
the  imports  into  the  empire  from  the  United  States 
consisted  almost  exclusively,  of  provisions,  for  which 
were  exchanged  coffee,  logwood,  iriahogany,  etc.  Ar- 
ticles of  apparel,  cotton  manufactures,  and  fashionable 
goods  were  supplied  chiefly  from  France,  England, 
Germany,  etc.  Under  the  discriminating,  or,  rather, 
the  reciprocity  duty — namely,  10  per  cent,  additional 
duty  upon  the  cargoes  of  vessels  belonging  to  nations 
that  have  not  recognized  the  independence  of  Haj'ti 
— United  States'  merchants  offered  no  serious  compe- 
tition to  those  of  the  privileged  nations,  except  in 
regard  to  such  merchandise  as  was  indispensable  to  the 
natural  wants  of  the  Haytiens,  and  in  respect  to  which 
our  undisputed  monopoly  of  the  trade  enabled  our 
merchants  to  countervail  the  discrimination,  and  still 
maintain  a  brisk  and  profitable  trade.  In  cotton  and 
other  manufactures,  and  general  cargoes,  the  British 
and  French  held  the  first  rank  in  the  Ha}-tien  markets. 
With  the  abolition  of  the  reciprocity  dut}^  the  United 
States'  flag  entered  the  Haj-tien  ports  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality  with  those  of  other  nations  ;  and  our  mer- 
chants, at  once,  disputed  the  pre-eminence  hitherto 
held  by  other  nations  in  the  general  trade  of  Hayti. 
American  cotton  and  other  manufactures  filled  the 
warehouses  at  the  different  ports  ;  and,  from  the  supe- 
riority of  their  quality,  and  the  lower  price  afr^hich 
they  could  be  sold,  were  soon  generallj'  preferred  and 
sought  after  by  Haj^tien  purchasers.  Instead  of  occu- 
cupj'ing,  as  heretofore,  the  third  or  fourth  rank  among 
foreign  nations  traaing  with  this  country,  the  United 
States  now  claim  fully  one  half  of  its  entire  foreign 
commerce. 

The  French  authority  which  has  already  been  quoted 
in  this  Digest,  says  :  "  Favored  by  their  proximity  to 
Hayti,  the  Americans  are  determined  on  reducing  the 
price  of  their  salt  provisions,  their  flour,  soap,  etc.,  to 
so  low  a  figure,  that  European  competition  is  out  of 
the  question.  They  export  from  their  warehouses  .at 
New  York,*  at  low  prices,  wines,  hardwares,  hats, 
caps,  French  silks,  English  manufactures,  etc.  They 
also  furnish  the  Haytiens  with  the  oils  and  pastes 
of  Italy,  and  monopolize  the  sale  of  candles,  tapers, 
cheese,  and  timber  for  building.  They  maintain 
the  same  superiority  in  the  export  trade.  They  take 
three  fourths  of  the  different  woods  cut  in  Hayti, 
two  thirds  of  all  the  coffee  exported,  and  are  the  ex- 
clusive exporters  of  pitre,  fustic,  and  nearly  so  of  tor- 
toise-shell. In  fine,  the  commercial  superiority  of 
the  United  States  extends  over  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire, and,  in  its  rapid  progress,  bids  fair  to  exclude 
altogether  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  merchants  of 
Europe.     *     *     * 


*  An  official  return  of  American  trade  at  one  port,  "  Cape 
Ilayticn,"  for  only  six  months,  shows  that,  during  that  pe- 
rioil.  American  vassr>Js  arrived  from  17  difTtrcnt  ports  of  the 
United  States ! 


"  Among  the  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
have  commercial  intercourse,  Hayti  holds  the  ninth 
rank  as  respects  tonnage.  All  the  States  are  more  or 
less  interested  in  the  Haytien  trade.  The  north-east- 
em  States  find  a  market  there  for  their  fish  and  other 
merchandise  ;  Pennsylvania,  northern  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentuckj',  Illinois,  and  Mis.souri, 
for  their  salted  pork  ;  Vermont,  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Illinois,  and  Ohio,  for  their  salted  beef ;  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  for  their  household  furniture, 
their  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  manufacturers  of  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  alreadj' 
secured  an  extensive  market  in  Hayti  for  their  cheap 
cotton  textiles,  and  successfully  compete  with  Euro- 
pean manufactures." 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  in  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  1856,  was  as  follows  : 

Imports  into  the  United  States $1,924,259 

Exports  from  the  United  States, 

Domestic  produce  and  manufacture  $1,862,823 
Foreign  produce  and  manufacture       268,621 

2,126,454 

Total  value  of  commerce $4,050,713 

"  The  official  returns  of  the  United  States  show  that 
Mexico,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  imported  from 
the  different  ports  of  the  Union,  in  1851,  less  by  5!335,- 
507  than  Hayti.*  The  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  tlie  latter  country  is,  therefore,  more  profitable 
than  that  with  Mexico  ;  indeed,  American  vessels  gen- 
erally return  in  ballast  from  Mexican  ports,  or  go  to 
other  States  in  search  of  freight ;  while  in  Hayti  they 
always  find  cargoes,  if  not  of  coffee,  at  least  of  ac- 
ajou, campeche,  and  pitre,  which  are  alwaj's  in  abund- 
ance. In  1851,  the  United  States  exported  to  Hayti 
cotton  goods  valued  at  ^296,000,  while  the  value  of 
similar  merchandise  exported  to  Cuba  reached  only 
$26,000.  The  soap  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  the  former  country  exceeded  1,928,682  boxes;  to 
the  latter,  only  389,748.  Hayti  receives  from  the 
United  States  three  times  as  much  flour  as  Cuba,  and 
six  times  as  much  salted  pork." 

With  the  exception  of  the  errors  already  noted,  and 
a  few  others  of  the  press,  the  article  in  the  French 
statistical  work,  of  which  the  preceding  summary 
gives  the  substance,  presents  a  generally  accurate  re- 
view of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Haj'ti. 
Notwithstanding  the  United  States  has  not  yet  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Hayti,  nor  entered  into  any 
treaty  with  its  government,  the  restrictions  and  pettj^ 
annoyances  to  which  our  merchants  and  citizens  in 
that  country  have  heretofore  been  subjected  are  now 
removed,  and  the  fruits  of  this  more  liberal  and  friendly 
feeling  arc  witnessed  in  our  annually  increasing  com- 
merce, and  the  preponderance  of,  and  preference  for, 
American  merchandise  in  the  market  of  Ilayti.  This 
liberal  state  of  things  maj-,  however,  at  any  moment, 
change.  In  the  absence  of  any  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  countries,  our  relations  with  Hayti 
are  dependent  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  emperor. 
In  this  respect,  France  and  England  are  on  a  safer 
footing  than  the  United  States. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  private  letters  from 
Port-au-Prince,  that  the  emperor  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  edict  prohibiting  the  further  cutting  of  ma- 
hoganj',  and  also  the  transportation  to  the  sea-board 
of  what  wood  is  now  cut  in  the  interior.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  measure  is,  that  his  majesty  wishes 
to  turn  the  attention  of  his  people  more  to  the  cultiva- 


•  There  is  an  error  in  the  text  in  reference  to  our  trade 
with  Mexico  for  1851.  The  book  from  which  the  figures  arc 
taken,  makes  this  difference  $15,189  more  than  is  given 
above.  Thus,  total  trade  with  Hayti  in  1851,  $:{,7,^7,25.S ;  to- 
tal trade  with  Mexico  in  1851,  $3,380,052;  difference  in  favor 
of  Hayti,  $.'5,50,096  ;  difference  as  per  text,  $335,507 ;  error  in 
text,  $15,189. 


HAY 


963 


HAY 


tion  of  their  fields  and  the  production  of  provisions,  [  1H56  the  amount  was  larger,  and  reached  860,679.— Z7. 
the  quantity  of  whicli  f^rown  in  the  empire  is  insuflS-  |  iS.  Com.  Digf.st. 

cient  for  the  supi)ly  of  the  inhabitants.  [       The  commercial  statistics  of  the  empire  and  repub- 

The  importation  into  the  United  States  from  Ilayti,  |  lie,  as  supplied  by  the  Itegister  of  the  United  States' 
of  mahogany  and  other  cai)inet-malccrs'  wood,  is  di-  [  Treasurj-,  are  not  separated,  and  hence  the  commerce 
minishing  in  value.  In  1850,  it  readied  865,331 ;  in  '  of  the  inland  with  the  United  States  must  be  consid- 
1853,  $105,322 ;  and  in  1855,  it  fell  to  $49,507.     In  \  ered  in  the  aggregate. 

Commerce  op  tub  United  Status  with  Hatti,  from  Octobkb  1,  1S20,  to  .Iily  1,  1S56. 


Years  ending 


Sept.  80,  1821 

1S22 

1S23 

1824 

1825 

1S2C 

1827 

182.4 

1S29 

1830 

Total. 


Sept.  80,  1831 

law 

1838 

1884 

183.5 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1840 

Total.... 

Sept  80.  1841 

1842 

9m03.      1S48 

June  80,  1844 

184.5 

184G 

1847 

134.S 

1849 

1850 

Total.... 


June  80,  1851. 
1862. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1S5G. 


7..">^6 
7,.320 
6.124 
4.797 
9.051 
4.750 


Port  Charges. — The  charges  on  a  native  and  a  for- 
eign ship  of  300  tons  are  the  same,  and  as  follows  : 

Toniiago  duty $800  00 

Administrator 12  00 

Comuian(l;inte  do  place 12  00 

Comtnissaiio  do  suerre 12  00 

Command.into  do  port 12  00 

Director  of  customs 12  00 

Interpreter 12  00 

Treasurer 12  00 

Doctor 12-00 

Stamps  for  entry  and  clearing IG  ."iO 

Fount.iin  t.ix 20  00 

Pilotase 2  00 


Total,  currency 4;U  50 

Custom-house  Riffiilations. — On  arrival,  the  master 
of  the  vessel  proceeds  to  the  custom-house  with  the 
interpreter,  wliere  he  makes  his  declaration  whether  he 
discharges  tlio  cargo  in  the  i>ort.  If  ho,  disdiarge, 
his  invoices  are  translated,  and  the  goods  veritied  in 
the  presence  of  the  consignee,  wlio  is  allowed  to  land 
and  store  them.  On  clearing  outward,  the  merchant 
pays  the  duties  on  tlie  cargoes  both  ways,  and  exhibits 
a  receipt  at  the  oirice  of  the  commissaire  de  guerro, 
comnuindauto  de  jdace,  and  commandanto  de  port,  who 
sign  a  certilicate  that  the  vessel  ni.ny  depart. 

Wurehousinrf. — The  warehousing  and  bonding  sys- 
tem is  established  by  law,  but  there  are  at  present  no 
buildings  appropriated  to  tlic  reception  of  bonded 
goods.  Until  very  recently,  goods  were  permitted  to 
be  bonded  under  this  law  in  the  merchants'  stores  ;  a 
late  order  has,  however,  susiwuded  that  indulgence. 
The  rate  is  1  per  cent,  per  year,  and  no  allowance 
made  for  waste  or  loss.     Goods  exported  in  the  same 


vessel  they  arrive  in,  pay,  if  landed,  \  per  cent,  and 
wharfage  fees. 

Mimi'i/. — The  weight  of  the  dollar  is  216  grains ;  the 
i  and  J  dollar  being  in  proportion.  But  nearly  ^  the 
weight  of  the  coin  consists  of  tin  or  other  alloy ;  so 
that  the  value  of  the  dollar  does  not  exceed  Is.  6d. 
sterling. 

Weights  in  Hayti  are  divided  as  in  avoirdupois  and 
apothecaries'  weight ;  but  they  are  about  8  per  cent, 
heavier  than  British  weights. 

.^fcasures. — Same  as  those  used  in  France. 

Regulations  as  to  Trade. — It  is  enacted,  that  all  per- 
sons exercising  any  trade  or  profession,  excepting  that 
of  cultivating  the  soil,  must  be  provided  with  a  patent 
or  license  to  carry  on  such  trade  or  profession  :  th.it 
all  strangers  admitted  as  merchants  into  the  republii- 
must,  in  the  tirst  place,  procure  the  permission  of  the 
president  to  take  out  a  patent,  which,  when  obtained, 
only  authorizes  them,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  carri- 
on a  wholesale  business,  not  with  each  other,  but  with 
the  Ilaytians,  in  the  open  ports,  which  are  Port-au- 
Prince,  Gonaives,  Cape  Hayticn,  Port-iVPlate,  Santo 
Domingo,  Jacmel,  Les  Gayes,  and  .Icrvmie.  The  min- 
imum quantities  of  goods  that  may  be  sold  are  tixe.l 
by  the  same  law.  The  Haytian  consignee  may  be  also 
a  retailer,  on  taking  out  a  corresponding  i%atent. 

A  charge  of  2tXKt  dollars  is  made  for  each  p;itent  to 
a  foreigner  trading  to  Port-au-Prince ;  ^l^^OO  for  Le5 
Caves,  Capo  Ha^tien,  and.Iacmel ;  and  $1600  for  each 
of  the  remaining  iH->rts. 

Ihities. — Tlie  duties  on  all  imported  commodities 
consigned  to  foreign  merchants  are  17-^  per  cent,  on 
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an  established  tariff,  -whether  they  be  brought  in 
native  or  foreign  ships,  with  the  exception  of  those 
from  the  United  States,  which  pay  an  additional  10 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  duties.  Goods  con- 
signed to  native  merchants  pay  only  161  per  cent. 

The  following  articles  are  duty  free  in  all  bottoms  : 
Shot  of  all  sizes,  grenades,  howitzers,  bomb-shells,  and 
other  projectiles  of  artillerj- ;  iron  and  bronze  cannon, 
mortars,  muskets  and  bayonets,  carbines,  pistols,  and 
cavalrj-  sabres,  briquets,  or  short  swords  for  infantry  ; 
machines  and  instruments  for  simplifying  and  facili- 
tating the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  preparation 
of  its  products  ;  horses  and  cattle,  mules,  asses  ;  gold 
and  silver  coin ;  classical  and  elementary  works, 
sewed  in  boards,  or  bound  in  parchment,  for  the  in- 
struction of  j'outh. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, without  reference  to  their  place  of  growth: 


Mahogany,  logwood,  lignum  vit£e,  fustic,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, wool,  cacao,  raw  and  clayed  sugar,  rum,  tafia, 
syrup,  molasses ;  canes,  whips,  and  umbrellas,  con- 
taining swords,  stilettoes,  or  other  arms ;  books  and 
other  works  opposed  to  good  morals. 

Besides  the  export,  there  is  also  a  territorial  duty 
levied  equallj*  on  the  produee  of  the  soil,  whether  ex- 
ported in  national  or  foreign  ships. 

The  export  of  the  following  articles  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited :  Gold  and  silver  coin,  side  and  fire-arms,  mu- 
nitions, and  other  articles  of  war ;  old  or  new  iron, 
copper ;  horses,  brood  mares,  mules,  asses,  and  wood 
for  ship-buUding. 

The  coasting  trade  is  entirely  confined  to  Haytian 
citizens. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  foreign 
trade,  import,  and  export,  of  Cape  Haytien  for  the 
i  year  ending  December  31,  1852  : 


Statement  of  Impoets 

AT  Cape  Hayties, 

FKOM 

Januaby  1,  to 

December  31,  1852. 

Flag.                              Where  from. 

§ 

CO 

s 

a 

a. 

TOTAI.. 

Amount  in- 
voices, Spanish 
currency. 

Total  invoices, 
Spanish  cur- 
rency. 

Duties  paid, 
Spanish  cur- 
rency. 

No.  of 

vessels. 

Tons. 

American 

English 

United  States 

Bremen 

'i 

2 

1 

2 

23 

'i 

4 

1 

'i 

2 

i 

'i 
'i 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

'i 

1 

2 
3 

8 

'i 

'i 

1 

37 
1 
1 

1 

4,360 
122 
152 
250 

Dollars. 

211,691  50 
I    8,308  89 

40,910  04 
i  52,056  20 

9,838  58 

2,527  00 

22,404  52 

4,000  00 

1.3,786  00 
20,666  15 

DoUars. 
t  220,000  39 

I  92,966  24 

55,598  88 
■  38,770  10 

i  34,452  15 

OAR  (U\ 

Dollars. 
46,826  80 

(  10,435  94 
\  13,148  45 

10,907  16 

11,368  ^ 

8,623  87 
216  95 

Oldenburg 

Oldenburg 

40 

4 
1 
2 

1 
1 

4,884 

420 
109 
387 
1.30 
127 

Danish 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

" 

Coastwise 

France 

French 

9 

5 
3 

1,173 

796 
610 

French 

English 

St.  Thomas 



8 

9 
3 
3 
1 

1 
1 

18 

1 
1 
2 

1,406 

2,079 
209 
193 
49 
287 
233 

3,050 

133 
141 

SI  7 

Haytian 

Liverpool 

Hamburg 

English 

Belgian 

English 

Turk's  Island 

4          591 
4          165 

Total 

6          32 

27          18     1     8.S     lllSfiQ 

44-2  n.^3  7fi 

101,527  17 

' 

Cape  Haytien. — This  port  has  not  yet  entirelj'  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  of  1842,  nor 
has  its  general  commerce  regained  the  high  rank 
which  it  held  prior  to  that  period.  Still,  its  naviga- 
tion is  not  unimportant.  In  18.00  there  entered  and 
cleared  .55  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  8509  tons 
more  than  in  1849.  In  1829  the  imports  at  this  port 
amounted  to  2,500,000  francs,  and  in  18.50  to  .3,.B4.3,168 
francs.  The  large  bulk  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  American  merchants.  A  French  statistical  work, 
referring  to  this  fact,  offers  two  explanations  of  the 
great  preponderance  of  American  trade,  not  only  at 
this  port,  but  in  Ilayti  generally,  as  follows  :  "  The 
United  States  conduct  about  one  half  of  the  foreign 
navigation  of  Hayti.  In  1850  their  progress  was  ac- 
celerated beyond  all  precedent,  showing  an  augmenta- 
tion over  1849  of  124  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
15,000  tons.  The  facility  with  which  they  open  with 
their  neighbors  a  credit  which  is  often  refused  them  in 
Europe,  together  with  the  efforts  of  their  propagandists 
of  different  sects  scattered  over  the  island,  is  emi- 
nently favorable  to  the  increase  of  American  influ- 
ence." If  there  were  even  any  plausibility  in  this 
suggestion,  it  would  prove,  perhaiis,  more  than  the 
author  intended;  for,  ambitious  as  France  confessedly 


is,  and  has  ever  been,  to  extend  her  commerce,  and 
foster  her  mercantile  interests,  even  by  restrictions 
and  discriminations,  which  are  now  almost  universally 
discarded,  the  assertion  of  her  statistician,  above  quoted, 
would  implj-  that  this  source  of  American  commercial 
preponderance  in  Ha3-ti  was  not  available  to  her ;  but 
some  other  cause  must  be  looked  for,  in  view  of  the 
fact,  that,  while  American  merchants  do  sometimes — 
nay,  very  frequentl}- — "  give  credit"  to  their  con- 
signees and  purchasers  in  Hayti,  they  invariably  pay 
cash,  or  its  equivalent,  for  all  their  exports.  For 
such  articles  as  are  monopolized  by  the  government, 
the  Ilaj-tian  law  is  peremptory  as  to  that  mode  of 
payment. 

The  other  explanation  assigned  is  more  reasonable. 
It  is  in  these  words  :  "  Always  on  the  look-out  for  new 
sources  of  trade,  the  Americans  purchase  at  Cape 
Haytien  red-peppers,  and  orange  and  lemon  peid. 
This  new  branch  of  trade,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of 
rags,  has  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  Man}'  houses 
at  New  York  receive  full  cargoes  of  these  descriptions 
of  merchandise,  actually  7>ricc/c.?s  in  Hayti,  on  which 
they  realize  large  profits."  Tliis  is,  at  least,  a  more 
commercial  explanation  ;  and,  taking  it  to  be  true,  as 
there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrarj',  it  shows  that  our 
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merchants  are  determined  to  maintain  their  present 
relations  with  Ilayti,  even  if  tliej'  niu.^^t  take  in  part, 
in  exchange  for  their  provision.s,  their  lumber,  their 
hardware,  their  cotton  good.s,  and  their  French  wines 
and  haberdashery,  such  valtifless  good.s  as  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  consumption  of  their  7.50  paper-mills,  at 
any  one  of  which  their  rags  will  always  command  a 
ready  sale  at  four  cents  per  pound,  and  raw  material 


for  the  manufacture  of  bergamot  and  varioua  useful 
and  costly  essences.  These  750  mills,  the  number  in 
the  United  .States  in  1852,  manufacture  270,000,000 
pf)und8  of  paper  annually,  valued  at  $27,0WJ,OO0,  and 
consume  each  year  405,000,000  pounds  of  rags,  for 
which  our  seamen  have  to  .sail  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  See  article  on  Italian  States;  see,  also, 
article  on  Papeh. 


STATK.MF..NT  OF  EXPOETS 

FROM 

Capf. 

HAYTIF.>f,    FROM   .TaNTARY   1,   TO 

Decembek  31, 

1852. 

Flag. 

Where  for. 

i 

1 

a 

£ 

1 

i 

Total. 

Logwood. 

Coflee. 

Cocoiu  i  ^^f- 

Tol««o. 

Dmin  iMld. 

Hxytieo  cur- 

miry. 

No.  of 
TCMeU. 

Ton- 
n«g«. 

American.. . 
English. .... 

French 

Haytien 

Oldenburg.. 
Hamburg. .. 

Danish 

Hanover 

English 

Prussian  — 

Danish, 

Belgian 

English 

Havtien 

English 

Danish 

Haytien 

Total 

United  States... 

14 
1 

i 

"i 
1 

18 
8 

5 

'i 

2 
1 

'2 

1 

i 

1 

•■ 

24 

1 

'ft 

'i 

1 

'i 
2 

'2 

i 
2 

1 

87 

4 

4,489 
505 

Lb..        1      Lb».      I     Lbi.     t    fMt. 

4,4.33,6.'i0  2,61 6.602  119.191' 18,846 

hl2,.m     171.S>4      3,021)     7,.'i72 

Um. 

Dollan. 

$252,620  42 

164,630  21 
69,812  64 

48,618  07 

17,602  49 

82,791  06 

747  46 

7,789  03 

i 

41 

19 

1 
6 
8 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 

4,984 
4.022 

5,24.0,950  2,7->;*,4s« 
) 1 _„ 

l-'-',^ll  ii6,41« 

66,947        29 
22,886  32,537 

16,194  31,808 
17,641    8,080 

103        828 

140 
15,639 

68,927 
17,720 

'"j^g   >tj,»4(,000 

751        830,500 

575  ) 

270  V    526,550 

1.52  j 

846         82,000 

1^1  I    498,800 

141  j 

^A       4,000 

14l! 
481  V    179,000 

49;  j 

l,Y»0,7ba 

898,630 
633,896 
456,096 

532,870 

9,332 
86,874 

Hamburg 

Liverpool 

Falmouth 

For  orders 

Nassau  &  In  ague 
Turk's  Island.... 
St.  Thomas 

13 

80 

35 

6 

S9 

12,470    18.714  i«n  7  249.<»fifi!93f.. 179  M19.5 

102,426 

594,661  8S  ' 

Head.  The  fore  extremity  of  a  .ship.  It  gener- 
ally means  the  cutwater,  which  is  adorned  with  a  fig- 
ure. B>/  the  head,  implies  that  the  ship's  head  is 
depressed  in  the  water.  Head  sails,  head  yards,  are 
the  sails  and  yards  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 

Headland.  In  Geography,  a  term  nearly  sj'- 
nonymous  with  cape,  mull,  or  promontory ;  which  sec. 

Heath,  or  Heather.  In  a  general  sense  the 
term  heath  is  applied  to  waste  land  in  which  the  pre- 
vaihng  plants  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  common 
species  of  heath — Calluna  and  Erica.  (Calluna  vul- 
garis, Sal.  The  Erica  communis  of  Linnaeus.)  This 
plant  covers  man}-  liundreds  of  acres  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  similar  climates  on  the 
Continent.  It  attains,  in  many  places,  the  height  of 
.3  or  4  feet ;  and  is  used  for  thatching  houses,  making 
besoms,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  The 
tender  tops  form  a  substitute  for  mattresses  in  High- 
land cottages  ;  and  they  are  also  eaten  green  and  in  a 
dried  state  by  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  in  countries 
where  the  grasses  and  clovers  do  not  begin  to  grow  till 
late  in  the  spring. 

Heave,  in  nautical  phrase,  to  employ  force  to  move 
grciiit  weights  by  the  lever,  etc. ;  as  to  heare  up  the 
anchor  by  the  capstan  or  windlass  ;  to  heare  down  the 
ship,  or  pull  her  over  on  one  side  to  get  at  a  leak  ;  also 
to  heare  tnur/ht  (tight\  or  turn  the  capstan  till  the  rope 
or  chain  applied  to  it  becomes  tight. 

Hebrides,  The,  or  "Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  consist  of  about  200  islands  or  islets,  lying 
between  N.  lat.  55^  and  58'  51",  and  W.  long.  5° 
and  7'  52".  Their  ancient  name  was  Hehudfe  or 
Ehudce,  and  the  alteration  was  simply  the  result  of  a 
printer's  error  in  an  early  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
venerable  Bedo,  published  in  Paris.  From  the  census 
returns  it  appears  that  in  1851  the  number  of  inhabited 
islands  in  the  Hebrides  was  7;>,  having  a  population 
of  llG,.'iG7  ;  from  20  to  oO  more  are  partially  inhabited 
during  the  summer  and  grazing  season.  The  most 
southern  of  the  group  are  situated  on  the  Firth  of 
Clyde — .as  Bute,  Arran,  the  Cumbrays,  Lamlash,  and 
Inchmarnoch.  The  geological  formation  of  these 
islands  includes  granite,  gneiss,  slate,  tr.ip,  sandstone, 
and  limestone.  Arran  is  peculiarly  rich  in  attractions 
both  to  the  geologist  and  botanist,  and  possesses  high- 


ly picturesque  scenerj'.  The  other  islands  are  usually 
divided  into  the  Outer  Hebrides,  or  Long  Island,  and 
the  Inner  Hebrides.  The  former  consists  of  the  Lewis, 
Harris,  North  and  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  Barra,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  islands — the  whole  length  from 
Barra-Head  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis  being  alwut  130 
miles.  The  Inner  Hebrides  include  Islay,  Skye.  Mull, 
Jura,  Coll,  Colonsay,  Rum,  Tiree,  Ulva,  Linsmore, 
etc. 

Heel.  The  after  extremity  of  the  ship's  keel; 
also  the  foot  of  a  mast.  To  heel  over,  to  incline  to  one 
side. 

Helena,  St..  an  island  in  the  South  Atlantic,  be- 
longing to  Britain  ;  S.  lat.  15°  55'  26";  W.  long.  5° 
42'  ;-;0".  It  is  about  midway  between  Africa  and 
South  America,  1800  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  600  miles  from  the  island  of  Ascension. 
Its  extreme  breadth  is  7  miles ;  and  its  greatest  length 
11  miles  ;  its  area  is  30,300  English  acres.  The  geol- 
ogy of  St.  Helena  is  interesting.  The  island  may  be 
considered  as  the  highest  peak  of  a  range  of  mount- 
ains traversing  the  South  Atlantic,  and  is  most  prob- 
ably and  extinct  tertiary  volcano.  Geologists  have 
been  unable  to  lix  with  exactness  its  chronological 
position.  The  volcanic  forces  which  have  produced 
the  complicated  disturbances  so  conspicuous  through- 
out tlie  island,  must  have  ceased  at  a  verj-  remote 
period,  as  it  has  evidently  retained  for  ages  its  exist- 
ing conformation. 

The  climate  of  St.  Helena,  though  within  the  trop- 
ics, is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  not  unfavorable 
even  to  European  constitutions.  In  James  Town 
(600  feet  above  sea-level),  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  alK)ve  80°  ;  but  in  calm  weather  the  heat  retlected 
from  the  sides  of  the  valley  is  often  oppressive.  In 
the  open  country  the  temperature  is  more  uniform  and 
mild,  scarcely  so  hot  and  never  so  cold  as  in  England. 
During  some  seasons  the  highest  ptoint  of  the  ther- 
mometer during  the  summer  has  l>een  only  72  "^  in  the 
interior ;  and  the  ordinary  ninge  during  winter  from 
55°  to  56°, 

The  soil  of  St.  Helena  is  clayey,  and  in  many  places 
of  considen»ble  depth.  VegcUition  is  very  Inxoriant 
in  the  island,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
from  160  excellent  wells.     In  some  parts  of  the  island 
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iron  ore  has  been  found,  but  the  scarcity  of  fuel  pre- 
vents it  from  being  smelted.  Gold  and  copper  have 
been  observed  in  small  quantities.  Concrete  lime- 
stone is  excellent  in  quality  and  abundant.  The  hills 
are  covered  with  furze  and  various  indigenous  shrubs 
and  trees.  Of  the  latter  the  most  abundant  is  the 
gumwood,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  the  com- 
mon, the  bastard,  and  the  dwarf  gum-tree.  Other 
native  trees  are  stringwood,  dogwood,  redwood  or 
ebony,  and  the  cabbage-tree,  of  which  the  last  two  are 
very  durable  as  building  timber.  Oaks,  cypress,  and 
pinaster,  have  been  introduced  into  the  plantations, 
and  thrive  well.  The  ferns  of  St.  Helena  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  mj^rtle  grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet. 
The  cotton  jjlant  also  thrives  very  well.  Fruits  ripen 
best  in  the  valleys  near  the  coast,  but  every  farm  pro- 
duces in  abundance  the  common  fruits  and  vegetables 
both  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  The  at- 
tempts to  grow  cereals  have  not  succeeded.  Of  the 
756  species  of  plants  now  found  in  the  island  only  52 
are  natives.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  on  the 
island  are  of  English  origin. 

St.  Helena  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1501.  They  succeeded  in  concealing  the  position  of 
St.  Helena  from  other  European  nations  till  1588,  when 
it  was  descried  and  visited  b}-  Captain  Cavendish  on 
his  way  home  from  a  voyage  rojind  the  world.  Soon 
after  this  it  became  well  known  to  the  Dutch  and 
Spaniards.  In  course  of  time  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  talien  possession  of  by  the  Dutch, 
who  ia  turn  abandoned  it  on  the  establishment  of  their 
colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1651.  On  their 
departure  the  English  East  India  Compam'  fonned  a 
settlement  upon  St.  Helena,  and  about  ten  years  after- 
ward obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  charter  for  its  pos- 
session. In  1665  the  Dutch  successfully  attacked  the 
island,  but  in  a  few  months  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
the  English.  Again,  in  1672,  the  Dutch  recaptured 
it,  through  the  treacherj-  of  the  planters  ;  but  it  was 
almost  immediately  recovered  Ijj'  an  English  squad- 
ron, under  Captain  Munden,  and  again  restored  to  the 
East  India  Compan}'.  As  the  trade  of  the  East  India 
Company  increased,  the  importance  of  the  island  be- 
came daDy  more  apparent. 

But  the  chief  historical  interest  of  St.  Helena  cen- 
tres in  Longwood  House,  the  residence  of  the  exiled 
Emperor  Napoleon  from  1815  till  his  death,  May  5, 
1821.  The  house  in  which  the  emperor  lived  has 
been  allowed  to  fall  gradually  into  decay  ever  since 
his  body  was  removed  to  France  in  1841. — Brooke's 
Jlistoi-y  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena;  Johnson's  Ac- 
count of  St.  Helena  ;  Beatson's  Tracts  relative  to  the 
Island  of  St.  Helena,  etc.  In  1805,  the  population  was 
3078  ;  in  1823,  4881  (composed  of  1201  whites,  911  in 
the  civil  and  mUitarj'  establishments,  1074  slaves,  729 
free  colored,  442  Chinese,  and  24  Lascars) ;  in  1839, 
4205  ;  in  1849,  the  total  military'  force  amounted  to 
about  1500  regular  troops,  besides  four  volunteer  com- 
panies of  white  and  black  militia.  Soldiers  are  some- 
times placed  at  St.  Helena  to  undergo  a  seasoning 
previous  to  being  sent  to  India ;  and  this  island  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  the  principal  stations  to 
which  captured  slaves  are  brought,  and  employed  in 
public  works. 

Hell  Gate,  Helle  Gatt,  or  Hurl-Gate,  for- 
merly a  dangerous  pass  ia  the  strait  called  the  East 
River,  between  Great  Bam  Island  and  Long  Island, 
near  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  formed  bj'  project- 
ing rocks,  which  confine  the  water  to  a  narrow  and 
crooked  channel,  occasioning  strong  eddy  currents, 
dangerous  to  ve.ssels  at  certain  times  of  the  tide.  The 
channel  has  been  deepened  by  blasting  the  rocks,  so 
that  there  is  now  21  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  through- 
out it. 

Helm,  implies  the  mechanism  of  the  steerage, 
especially  the  tiller ;  as,  to  put  the  helm  a-sturboard, 
is  to  put  the  tiller  over  to  the  right  side  ;  a-port,  to  the 


left  side ;  up,  to  the  weather  side ;  down,  to  the  lee 
side. 

Helmsman.  The  man  who  steers.  A  good 
helmsman  opposes  in  time  the  tendenc}'^  of  the  ship  to 
deviate  from  her  course  by  a  small  motion,  Mhich  he 
relaxes  as  soon  as  the  effect  is  felt,  and  thus  disturbs 
her  sailing  as  little  as  possible.  A  bad  helmsman 
gives  her  too  much  helm,  and  keeps  her  perpetually 
yawing  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  steerage, 
therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  chase. 

Hemlocl^,  the  C'onium  maculatum  of  botanists,  is 
an  umbelliferous  plant  possessing  narcotic  and  power- 
ful poisonous  properties.  It  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  most  other  umbelliferous  plants  by  the 
numerous  dark  purple  spots  which  cover  its  smooth 
stem  and  leaf  stocks,  and  by  the  strong  heavy  odor, 
resembling  that  of  mice,  which  it  exhales.  The  poi- 
sonous properties  reside  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  and 
are  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  volatile  olea- 
ginous alkaloid,  called  conia  or  coneine,  capable  of 
forming  salts  with  acids,  which  are  equally  energetic 
as  the  conia  itself. 

Hemp  (Ger.  Hanf;  Du.  Hennig,  Kennip ;  Da. 
Hamp;  Sw.  Hamjia;  Fr.  Chanvre;  It.  Canajje ;  Sp. 
Canamo ;  Bus.  Konapli,  Konopel ;  Pol.  Konope),  a  val- 
uable plant  (the  Cannabis  sativa  of  Linnaeus),  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  long  since  naturalized  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  many  countries 
of  Europe,  particularly  Russia  and  Poland,  where  it 
forms  an  article  of  primary  comruercial  importance. 
It  is  also  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  America, 
though  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  supersede  its  im- 
portation. It  is  stronger  and  coarser  in  the  fibre  than 
flax ;  but  its  uses,  culture,  and  management  are  pretty 
much  the  same.  When  gro^vn  for  seed,  it  is  a  verj- 
exhausting  crop ;  but  Avhen  pulled  green,  it  is  consid- 
ered as  a  cleaner  of  the  ground.  In  Great  Britain  its 
cultivation  is  not  deemed  profitable ;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  encouragement  it  has  received  from  gov- 
ernment, and  the  excellent  quality  of  English  hemp, 
it  is  but  little  grown,  except  in  some  few  districts  of 
Suffolk  and  Lincolnshire.  The  quantitj'  raised  in  Ire- 
land is  also  inconsiderable. — Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Ag- 
ricuU. 

Flax  was  first  planted  in  England,  when  it  was 
directed  to  be  sown  for  fishing-nets,  a.d.  1533.  Boun- 
ties were  paid  to  encourage  its  cultivation  in  1783 ;  and 
every  exertion  should  be  made  \jj  the  government  and 
legislature  to  accomplish  such  a  national  good.  In 
1785  there  were  imported  from  Russia  in  British  ships, 
17,695  tons  of  hemp  and  flax. — Sir  John  Sinclair. 
The  annual  importations  of  these  articles  now  amount 
to  about  100,000  tons.  More  than  180,000  lbs.  of 
rough  hemp  are  used  in  the  cordage  of  a  first-rate 
man-of-war,  including  riggmg  and  sails.  See  Flax. 
— Haydn. 

Exceedingly  good  huckaback  is  made  from  hemp,  for 
towels  and  common  tablecloths.  Low-priced  hempen 
cloths  are  a  general  wear  for  husbandmen,  servants, 
and  laboring  manufacturers  ;  the  better  sorts  for  work- 
ing farmers  and  tradesmen  in  the  countrj- ;  and  the 
finer  ones,  -J  wide,  are  preferred  by  some  gentlemen 
for  strength  and  warmth.  They  possess  this  advan- 
tage over  Irish  and  other  linens — that  their  color  im- 
proves in  wearing,  wliile  that  of  linen  deteriorates. 
But  the  great  consumption  of  hemp  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sailcloth  and  cordage,  for  which  purposes  it  is 
peculiarly  fitted  by  the  strength  of  its  fibre.  English 
hemp,  when  properly  prepared,  is  said  to  be  stronger 
than  that  of  every  other  country,  Russia  not  excepted ; 
and  would,  therefore,  make  the  best  cordage.  It  is, 
however,  but  little  used  in  that  way,  or  in  the  making 
of  sailcloth ;  being  principally  made  into  cloth  for  the 
uses  already  stated. 

Hemp  has  been  cultivated  in  Bengal  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  but  not,  as  in  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  manufactured  into  cloth  and  cordage. 
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In  the  Hindoo  economy  it  serves  as  a  Rubstitute  for 
malt;  a  favorite  intoxicatinf^  liquor,  callffl  lianga, 
bein;;  profluced  from  it !  This,  also,  is  the  use  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  Egypt. — Milbuhn's  Orient.  Com- 
mei'cf,  etc. 

The  price  of  hemp  fluctuated  verj-  much  during  the 
war  of  1812.  In  consequence  of  dinicnlties  in  th« 
way  of  its  importation,  it  stood  at  a  very  high  level 
from  1808  to  1814.  This  was  the  prinripal  circum- 
stance that  originally  brought  iron  cables  into  use  ; 
and  the  extent  to  wliich  they  are  now  introduced,  has 
contributed  materially  to  diminish  the  consumption 
and  importation  of  hemp. — Tookk  on  IlUjh  and  hmn 
Prirpx,  2d  ed.,  p.  3^1.5. 

We  hoiTow  the  following  particulars,  with  respect 
to  the  hemp  trade  of  Petersburg,  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Horrisow  on  the  commerce  of  that  citj* : 

Ili'nip  forms  a  very  important  article  of  export  from 
Petersburg,  and  deserves  particular  notice.  It  is  as- 
sorted, according  to  its  quality,  into  clean  hemp,  or 
firsts ;  out-shot  hemp,  or  seconds ;  half-clean  hemp,  or 
thirds ;  and  hemp  cndilla.  Of  the  first  3  sorts  there 
are  annually  exported  about  2,000,000  poods,  the 
greatest  part  in  English  and  American  bottoms.  It  is 
brought  to  Petersburg,  from  the  interior  beyond  Mos- 
cow, l)y  water;  and  its  qualit}'  depends  very  much  on 
the  country  in  which  it  is  produced.  That  brought 
from  Karatsliev  is  the  best ;  next  to  this,  that  pro- 
duced in  Belev ;  hemp  from  Gshatsk  is  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  hemp  is  brought 
down  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
it  is  selected  and  made  up  in  bundles;  both  operations 
being  performed  l)y  sworn  selectors  (hmrkn-x),  and 
binders  appointed  by  government  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  this  is  done  with 
great  impartiality  and  exactness.  A  bundle  of  clean 
hemp  weighs  from  55  to  (lo  poods ;  ditto  out-shot,  48 
to  55  ditto  ;  ditto  half-clean,  40  to  45  ditto.  (1  pood 
=36  lbs.  avoirdupois.)  Binding  of  hemp  is  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  2  roubles  50  copecks  for  chan,  2  roubles 
for  out-shot,  and  1  roulile  00  copecks  for  half-clean,  per 
bundle  ;  one  half  is  paid  by  the  seller,  and  the  other 
half  liy  the  purchaser,  and  is  charged  accordingly  by 
their  agents.  The  expense  of  selecting  hemp  is  50 
copecks  per  bercovitz  (or  10  poods),  and  is  the  same 
for  everj'  sort.  To  everj-  bundle  of  assorted  hemp  is 
attached  a  ticket  with  the  names  of  the  selector,  bind- 
er, and  owner,  and  the  date  and  year.  Ever}'  bundle 
has  also  affixed  to  it  a  piece  of  lead,  stam]>ed  on  one 
side  with  the  name  of  the  selector,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  sort  of  hemp  and  the  time  when  it  was  se- 
lected. The  external  marks  of  good  hemp  are,  its 
being  of  an  equal  green  color  and  free  from  spills  ; 
but  its  good  quality  is  proved  by  the  strength  of  the 
fibre,  which  should  lie  line,  thin,  and  long.  The  first 
sort  should  be  quite  clean  and  free  from  spills ;  the 
out-shot  is  less  so  ;  and  the  half-clean  contains  a  still 
greater  portion  of  spills,  and  is  moreover  of  mixed 
qualities  and  colors. 

As  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  hemp 
and  flax  can  only  be  actiuired  by  experience  and  atten- 
tion, agents  usually  eni]iloy  men  constantly  occupied 
in  this  business,  by  which  means  they  are  sure  of  get- 
ting goods  of  the  best  quality,  and  have  the  best  chance 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  their  principals  ;  because,  al- 
though ti>e  hemp  is  selected  liy  sworn  selectors,  yet, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  l>usiness  and  the  speed  with 
which  it  must  I  e  executed,  etc.,  there  are  often  great 
differences  in  tlie  same  sorts.  Tiie  charges  are  in  this 
way  somewhat  increased  ;  but  this  is  trifling  in  com- 
parison of  the  advantage  gained.  The  part  separated, 
or  picked  out  in  cleaning  hemp,  is  called  hemp  cndilla  ; 
it  is  generally  made  up  in  small  bundles  of  1  pood, 
which  are  again,  when  shipjied,  bound  together  in 
large  bimdles,  each  consisting  of  ab(>nt  .W  suiall  ones. 
Particular  care  must  be  t;ikcn  to  ship  hemp  and  flax 
in  lino  dry  weather ;  if  it  get  wet,  it  heats  and  is  to- 


tally spoiled.  For  this  reason  every  vessel  taking  in 
hemp  or  flax  is  furnislied  with  mats  U>  prevent  its  get- 
ting damp.  Hemp,  being  light  and  l)ulky,  is,  -when 
stowed,  forced  into  the  hold  l>y  means  of  winches, 
which  renders  the  operation  of  loading  rather  slow. 
It  may  he  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  prices  of 
hemp  are  highest  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
and  the  early  part  of  August;  the  demand  for  this 
article  being  then  greatest,  and  the  exfKjrtation  to 
North  Amfrica  being  principally  effected  at  this  sea- 
son. Again,  the  prices  of  hemp  are  lowest  in  the 
month  of  .Septemlier ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  tliat  the 
less  opulent  hem[)-merchants  return  at  the  eml  of  thi« 
month  to  their  own  countrj-  in  order  to  make  new  pur- 
chases for  the  ensuing  year :  and  rather  than  be  de- 
tained, sell  the  remainder  of  their  stock  some  roubles 
below  the  market  price.  This  causes  a  general  de- 
cline; although  an  unusual  demanil  for  the  article 
happening  at  the  same  time,  or  pfditical  events  or 
rumors,  occasionally  produce  a  contrary  effect.  Two 
large  warehouses,  called  amlxires,  are  built  in  Peters- 
burg for  the  special  purpf)se  of  housing  hemp,  where 
the  greatest  order  is  observed. 

Hemp  (3fanilUi)  commonly  called  Manilla  white 
rope.  Mr.  Crawford  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  article:  "  Of  the  wihl  l>anana,  one  kind  (Musa 
lertilis)  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  some  of  the  most 
northerly  of  the  spice  islands.  In  the  great  island 
of  Mindanao,  in  the  Philippines,  it  fills  extensive  for- 
ests. From  the  fibrous  bark  or  epidermis  is  manu- 
factured a  kind  of  cloth,  in  frequent  use  among  the 
natives.  It  also  affords  the  material  of  the  most  val- 
uable cordage  which  the  indigenous  products  of  the 
Archipelago  yield.  This  is  known  to  our  readers  and 
navigators  under  the  name  of  ^lanilla  rope,  and  is 
equaih'  applicable  to  cables,  and  to  standing  or  run- 
ning rigging." — Iligt.  of  ArckJpehffo,  vol.  i.,  p.  412. 

f/emp  {Indian),  or  iSunn  and  Jute. — Sunn  consists 
of  the  fibre  of  the  crotolaria  juncea,  a  totally  different 
plant  from  the  cannaljis  saiiva,  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  never  used  by  the  Hindoos  for  cloth  or 
cordage.  Sunn  is  grown  in  various  places  of  Hin- 
doostan.  The  strongest,  whitest,  and  most  durable 
species  is  produced  at  Comercolly.  During  those 
periods  of  the  late  war  when  the  intercourse  with  the 
Baltic  was  interrupted,  and  hemp  bore  an  enormous 
price,  large  quantities  of  sunn  were  imported ;  but 
after  the  intercourse  with  the  Continent  was  renewed, 
the  importation  of  sunn  ceased  for  several  years.  But 
within  the  last  dozen  years  it  has  been  again  imported 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is,  however,  deficient  in 
toughness. 

Jute  consists  of  the  fibres  of  two  plants,  called  the 
chonch  and  isbund  (Corchorus  olitorius  and  Corchorus 
capsularisi).  extensively  cultivated  in  Bengal,  and  form- 
ing, in  fact,  the  material  of  which  gunny  l)ags  and 
gunny  cloth  are  made.  It  fetches  nearly  though  not 
quite  as  high  a  price  as  sunn.  It  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  tlax.  tow,  and  caililla.  in  the  manufacture  of 
stair  and  other  carpets,  bagging  for  cotton  and  other 
goods,  and  such  like  fabrics,  being  extensively  used 
for  these  puqwses  in  Dundee.  But  it  is  unsuit;il>le 
for  cordage  and  other  articles  into  which  hemp  is 
manufactured,  from  its  snapping  when  twisted,  and 
rotting  in  water.  The  quantities  im|>orted.  and  the 
prices,  have  fluctuated  very  greatly  durin:i  the  last 
dozen  years  ;  but  from  £12  to  £15  a  ton  apjiears  to  \ye 
A  fair  average  price.  When  first  intnvlncpil  into  thLs 
country,  in  1S15,  the  price  of  jute  varie<l  from  £'M  to 
£10  a  ton.  It  was  then,  however.  ver>'  little  used,  and 
did  not,  in  fact,  begin  to  come  into  anything  like  gen- 
eral use  as  bagging  till  1827  or  11*28. 

Chino-f7rass.~The  attention  of  practical  men  has 
long  been  directed  to  the  remarkable  qualities  of  the 
China-grass,  very  similar  to  the  Calooe  hemp  or  Rhea 
fibre  of  India.  This  grass  is  ver^-  strong  and  l>03uti- 
ful  in  the  fibre  ;  and  a  simple  but  efficacious  nuxle  of 
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preparing  it  has  lately  been  devised.  This  method 
depends  chiefly  on  the  solvent  powers  of  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  so  satisfactor}'  that 
mixed  fabrics  are  now  made  with  China-grass  as  one 
■.  of  the  component  fibres  ;  and  there  seems  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  probable  supply  of  the  grass  from  India. 

Culture  in  Russia. — Next  to  the  culture  of  cereals 
and  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  the  culture  of 
flax  and  hemp,  both  as  textile  plants  and  as  oleaginous 
grains,  is  the  most  important  branch  of  Russian  hus- 
bandrj'.  The  gross  value  of  these  products  amounts, 
at  a  verj'  moderate  estimate,  to  about  55,.500,000  of 
silver  roubles  ($43,500,000)  ;  and  both  soil  and  climate 
are  exceedinglj' favorable  to  their  culture  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  empire.  As  their  production  great!}' 
exceeds  the  wants  of  the  home  manufacture,  the  ex- 
tension of  their  culture  essentially  depends  on  the 
facility  with  which  they  find  an  outlet  in  the  foreign 
marliet.  Flax  and  hemp  have  alwaj's  formed  two  of 
the  principal  exports  ;  and,  if  to  these  we  add  oleag- 
inous grains,  which  consist  principallj'  of  the  seeds  of 
hemp  and  flax,  we  shall  find  that  the  export  of  these 
three  articles,  taken  as  a  whole,  exceeds  in  value  that 
of  any  other  product.  In  the  course  of  29  j'ears,  from 
1822  to  1850,  inclusive,  there  were  but  four,  namelv, 
1830,  1831,  1846,  and  1847,  in  which  the  value  of  ex- 
ported cereals  was  greater  than^that  of  tliese. 

From  the  custom-house  returns,  we  find  that,  during 
the  period  in  question,  the  total  value  of  exports  for 
European  commerce  amounted  to  $1,427,586,225,  about 
12  4-5  per  cent,  of  which  was  in  flax,  10  1-5  per  cent, 
in  hemp,  and  8  3-5  per  cent,  in  oleaginous  seeds. 
These  figures  forcibly  show  the  importance  of  the 
culture  of  these  textiles  to  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  for  her  domestic  manufactures.  In 
this  branch  of  agriculture,  she  has  not  hitherto  met 
with  serious  competition,  as  the  other  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  in  which  these  articles  are  produced, 
not  having  much  land  to  spare  for  that  purpose,  and 
finding  it,  from  their  greater  relative  population,  more 
profitable  to  cultivate  other  crops,  do  not  raise  enough 
for  any  considerable  exportation  ;  for,  nowhere  in  Eu- 
rope can  they  be  cultivated  in  such  abundance  as  in 
Russia.  Of  other  countries,  it  is  the  East  Indies  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  that  furnish  England  the  largest 
supplies,  saj-,  from  10,000  to  12,500  tons  per  annum, 
and  the  United  States,  which  export  at  present  not 
over  5000  tons.  England,  moreover,  imports  from 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa  about  200  tons  of  flax 
and  hemp,  an  amount  comparatively  insignificant. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  blows  continuous!}' 
dealt  out  to  it,  by  the  increasing  use  of  cotton  goods, 
the  linen  manufacture  still  maintains  the  foremost 
ranlc  in  Russia,  in  point  of  extent  and  importance.  It 
is  not,  \\ke,  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  concentrated  in 
large  establisliments,  which  strilie  the  eye  by  their 
size,  tlieir  maclainerv,  and  the  numbers  of  worlcmen 
collected  on  the  premises  ;  but,  conducted  within  the 
modest  walls  of  the  peasants'  cottages,  it  is  difl^used 
over  the  -w-hole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There 
is  scarcely  a  village  within  the  wide  limits  of  tlie  em- 
pire, where  the  wheel,  tlie  distaflf,  and  the  loom  are 
not  to  be  found.  AVith  regard  to  the  extent  of  this 
species  of  industry,  it  is  averred  tliat  linen  forms  one 
of  those  articles  of  prime  necessity  whicli  no  individual 
in  Russia,  rich  nor  poor,  can  entireh'  dispense  with. 
Reclioning  only  10  yards,  28  inclies  in  width,  for  each 
inhabitant,  per  annnni,  it  would  require  for  the  popu- 
lation of  05,500,000  (including  Poland),  a  consumption 
of  655,000,000  yards.  The  culture  of  flax  for  com- 
merce is  most  extensive!}'  carried  on  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Wologda,  Wiatlca,  Jaroslaw,  Wladamir, 
Novgorod,  Pslcow,  Livonia,  Courland,  Smolenslt, 
Wilna,  and  AVitebsk,  and  that  of  hemp  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Tscliemigow,  Koursk,  Orel,  Toula,  and  Tam- 
bow.     This  important  brancli  of  rural  economy  lias 


attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. 

Culture  in  the  United  States. — During  the  last  half 
century  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  Europe,  and, 
to  some  extent,  of  late,  in  the  United  States,  to  in- 
crease and  improve  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
flax  and  hemp.  Formerly  tliey  were  considered  as  in- 
dispensable crops  among  our  planters  and  farmers,  but 
tlieir  use  has  been  superseded  in  a  measure  by  the  cot- 
ton of  the  South.  Common  flax  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial, 
and  from  its  hardihood  and  adaptation  to  a  wide  range 
of  temperature,  it  has  been  grown  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  eastern  continent,  from  Egypt  to  the 
polar  circle,  and  in  North  America,  from  Texas  to 
Newfoundland.  Hemp,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  India,  but  long  since  acclimatized  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  several  other 
countries  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  in  difterent  parts  of  America,  also  forms 
an  article  of  primary  importance  in  commerce,  and  is 
of  extensive  utility.  Both  of  these  products  were  in- 
troduced into  the  North  American  colonies  soon  after 
their  settlement  by  the  English.  They  are  mentioned 
as  growing  in  New  England  prior  to  1632  ;  and  boun- 
ties were  offered  for  their  cultivation  in  Virginia  as 
early  as  1751.  Captain  Matthews  sowed  yearly  both 
hemp  and  flax,  which  he  caused  to  be  spun  and  woven, 
prior  to  the  year  1648.  In  1662  an  edict  was  passed 
requiring  each  poll  in  Virginia  to  raise  annually  and 
manufacture  six  pounds  of  linen  thread ;  but,  from 
the  change  of  the  laws  and  the  cessation  of  the  boun- 
ties, the  culture  declined. 

In  the  late  Exhibition  at  London,  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  All  Nations,  both  of  these  materials  held  a 
conspicuous  rank.  Flax  was  exhibited,  the  growth  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Prussia,  Germany,  Poland, 
Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  India,  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  hemp  from  all  of 
these  countries,  except  Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land.  The  fibre  of  flax  and  hemp  has 
never  been  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient  alnmd- 
ance  to  form  much  of  an  article  of  foreign  commerce, 
but  flax-seed  was  formerly  shipped  to  Europe  in  large 
quantities.  There  were  exported  from  New  Jersey 
in  1751,  14,000  lbs.  of  hemp  ;  from  Savannah,  in  1770, 
1860  lbs. ;  from  the  United  States  in  1850-51,  4769 
cwt.  The  amount  of  flax-seed  exported  from  Phila- 
delphia in  1752  was  70,000  bushels;  in  1767,  84,658 
bushels  ;  in  1771,  110,412  bushels  ;  from  New  York  in 
1755,  12,528  hhds. ;  from  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  in  1770,  312,612  bushels ;  from  the  United 
States,  in  1791,  292,460  bushels  ;  in  1800,  289,684  busli- 
els  ;  in  1810,  240,579  bushels;  in  1820-"21,  264,310 
busliels;  in  1830-'31,  120,702  bushels;  in  1840-'41, 
32,243  bushels  ;  in  1850-'51,  9185  bushels. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  there  were 
raised  in  the  United  States  95,251i  tons  of  flax  and 
hemp  ;  of  1850,  35,093  tons  of  hemp  and  7,715,961  lbs. 
of  flax.  The  correctness  of  the  returns  as  to  hemp,  in 
the  seventh  census,  has  not  yet  been  fully  verified. 
There  has  been  some  doubt  whether,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  the  marshals  have  not  written  tons  where 
they  meant  lbs.  If,  however,  the  returns  are  all  al- 
lowed to  stand  without  reduction,  it  would  appear  that 
the  cultivation  of  hemp  or  flax  has  materially  changed 
since  1840.  In  the  returns  of  that  year,  as  stated 
above,  both  of  these  articles  were  included  under  the 
same  head.  In  1840,  tliose  of  Virginia  gave  25,594 
tons  of  hemp  and  flax  together.  In  1850,  only  141 
tons  of  hcm{)  and  500  tons  of  flax  were  returned. 
Such  a  falling  off  would  amount  to  almost  an  aban- 
donment of  the  culture  of  hemj)  in  tliat  State,  wliich 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  lias  taken  place. 

Tlie  discovery  of  new  methods  for  separating  the 
fibrous  from   the  woody  parts   of  the  flax  plant  has 
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doubtless  given  a  vigorous  stimulant  to  its  cultivation 
in  the  United  States.  The  proce.s.s  of  Clievalier  Clausen 
first  attracted  general  attention  among  U3  in  1850. 
Thougli  consideral>le  quantities  of  flax  have  been  pro- 
duced in  former  years,  it  has  been  raised  principally 
for  the  seed,  which  commanded  a  remunerating  price. 
The  want  of  a  cheap  and  speedy  process  for  separating 
the  textile  from  tlie  refuse  parts  of  the  stalk  has  occa- 
sioned a  vast  annual  loss  of  useful  material  to  the 
country.  Should  the  attempts  which  have  lately  been 
made  to  apply  Clausen's  invention  succeed,  the  pro- 
duction of  flax  in  tlie  United  States  may  become  of 
great  importance,  and  be  advantageouslj*  used,  not 
only  alone,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  fabrics, 
as  it  appears  capable  of  being  spun  with  wool,  silk,  and 
other  fibres. 

Native-grown  hemp  is  coming  into  use  ver}-  gener- 
ally. Mr.  \V.  H.  Shubrick,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction, Navy  Department,  in  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary' of  the  Navy,  recommends  greater  attention  to  the 
detail  of  cultivation,  curing,  and  packing  native-grown 
hemp,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  l)ureau,  would  be 
found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  effect,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  make  the  navy  altogether  independent  of  a  for- 
eign market  for  a  nuiterial  so  important  fur  naval  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Gardiner,  Superintendent  of  the  Hope-walk 
of  the  United  States'  Navy  Yard  at  ^Memphis,  in  a  re- 
port of  his  department,  further  substantiates  these 
views,  concluding,  that  with  i)roper  care,  "  American 
hemp  may,  as  experiment  has  proved,  Ije  made  to 
equal  if  not  to  excel,  anj'  foreign  importation." 

Kentucky  and  Missouri  are  our  chief  hemp-growing 
States  ;  tlie  former  producing  superior  hemp  as  a  bet- 
ter sj'stem  of  preparation  prevails. 

Peoductiox  op  IIe.mi'  in  the  United  States  in  1S50. 


D«w  &  w.iter 
States.  rotted. 

Tona. 

Arkansas 15 

Kentucl^y 1",7S7 

M!ir\  land (!:? 

Mi-souri 10,023 

North  Carolina. ..       89 


States. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee 

Viicinia., 


Dew  &  water 
rolled. 
Tons. 
150 
44 
595 
139 


Total 84,860 

ExpoitT  ok  IIe.mp  from  the  United  States  feom  1854  to 
1856,  inclusive. 


Hemp. 

1854.             1              1855.             1             1856.             | 

Raw. 

Manufac.  j     Raw. 

Manufac.     Raw.    jManufac.| 

Domestic. 

Foreign  . . 

Total... 

Dollars. 

93,699 
42,614 

Dollars.       Dollnii:. 

79,717    121,320 
45,620     255.441 

Dollar.-i.    Dollars. 
36,5118    28.598 
23,718    54,249 

III 

146,313  12o,:«;J  1  376,761  1 60,266  |  b2,847 

108,54S| 

Imcokts  op  Hemp  into  tue  United  States. 

1853 $1,920,913    Cwts.  464,070 

1854 2.209,713  692,174 

1855.". 2,1.58,416  249.S3S 

1856 2,345,000  2.")2,730 

Hemp-seed  (Fr.  Chenevis,  Chenevl;  GexIIanfiaat ; 
It.  Cannapiicciii ;  Lat.  Semen  cannahinum ;  Kus.  Kan- 
op/jaiwe  iSenjci),  the  seed  of  hemp.  The  best  hemp- 
seed  is  that  which  is  brightest,  and  will  not  break  when 
rubbed.  It  is  used  either  as  seed,  or  for  crushing  for 
oil,  or  as  food  for  fowls.  Previously  to  1H:]2,  it  was 
loaded  with  a  duty  of  £2  per  quarter,  which  was  then 
reduced  to  Is.  per  ditto,  and  in  1845  was  wholly  re- 
pealed. 

Herat  or  Heraut  (anciently  j-lr/rf  or  Arlacoana'), 
capital  of  Shall  .Mahmood's  State,  on  the  west  frontier 
of  Afghanistan,  2700  feet  above  the  sea-level,  three 
miles  mirth  of  the  Ilury  Hiver,  in  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile valley.  Lat.  34°'  t2'  N.,  long.  62^  !>'  K. ;  3(30 
miles  west  of  Cabool.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  mound,  50  feet  high,  by  two  trenches,  and  a 
ditch.  From  the  mound  rises  a  wall  "25  feet  high,  and 
upward  of  100  bastions  of  unburnt  brick.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  town  is  a  strong  citadel,  defended  by 
a  ditch  and  massive  towers.  T»  the  north  of  the  town 
is  the  huge  mound  raised  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  a  little 
furtlier  the  gorgeous  ruins  of  the  MoosuUah  of  Iinaum 
Reza.    As  there  is  no  drainage,  the  town  is  extremely 


filthy,  although  in  the  15th  and  IGth  centuries  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  Commercially, 
the  position  of  Herat  is  important.  It  receives  shawls, 
indigo,  sugar,  spices,  chintzes,  muslins,  brocades, 
scarfs,  leather,  and  hides  from  Afghanistan ;  tea, 
sugar,  [xjrcelain,  glass,  silk,  cotton,  cloth,  woolens, 
carpets,  and  hardware  from  Persia,  Russia,  and  Tur- 
kej'.  Tlie  Herat  carpets  are  famous.  The  annual 
revenue  of  Herat  is  estimated  at,  perhaps,  4;i'X),'KjO. 
It  was  unsuccessfully  Ije-ieged  by  the  Persians  in  1838. 
Population  less  than  lo.OdO. 

Herrings,  and  Herring  Fishery.  'I  he  herring 
(fjlnpea  h<ir<n<jn»  of  Linna:us)  is  a  fisli  too  well  known 
to  require  any  description.  It  is  everj'where  in  high 
esteem,  both  when  fresh  and  when  salted. 

"  Herrings  are  found  from  the  highest  northern  lat- 
itudes yet  known,  as  low  as  the  northern  coa.sts  of 
France.  They  are  met  with  in  vast  shoals  on  the 
coast  of  America  as  low  as  Carolina.  In  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of  those  fisli  which  cover 
the  shore.  We  find  them  again  in  the  .«eas  of  Kam- 
schatka  ;  and  proliably  they  reach  Japan.  The  great 
winter  rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the  Arctic 
Circle  :  there  the}'  continue  for  many  months,  in  order 
to  recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  spawning  ; 
the  seas  within  that  space  swarming  with  insect  food 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of  our  warmer  lat- 
itudes. This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  it.<elf  in  mo- 
tion in  spring.  They  begin  to  appear  of!"  the  .Shetland 
Isles  in  April  and  May.  These  are  only  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  grand  shoal,  which  comes  in  June;  and 
their  appearance  is  marked  by  certain  signs,  such  as 
the  numbers  of  birds,  like  gannets  and  others,  which 
follow  to  prey  on  them  ;  but  when  the  main  body  ap- 
proaches, its  breadth  and  depth  is  such  as  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  verj-  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  dis- 
tinct columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  three 
or  four  in  breadth  ;  they  drive  the  water  before  them, 
with  a  kind  of  rippling.  Sometimes  they  sink  for  the 
space  of  10  or  15  minutes,  and  then  rise  again  to  the 
surface  ;  and  in  fine  weather  reflect  a  variety  of  splen- 
did colors,  like  a  field  of  the  most  precious  gems.  The 
first  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  southward, 
is  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts ;  one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the 
western  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay 
and  creek  with  their  numbers  ;  the  former  proceed  to- 
ward Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  her- 
rings ;  they  then  pass  through  the  British  Channel, 
and  after  that  in  a  manner  disappear.  Those  which 
take  toward  the  west,  after  offering  themselves  to  the 
Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationari*  fisher}'  is.  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a 
second  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  second 
division :  the  one  takes  to  the  western  side,  and  is 
scarcely  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  immensity 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  other,  that  passes  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  most  of 
the  coasts  tliat  border  on  it.  These  brigades,  as  we 
may  call  them,  which  are  thus  separated  from  the 
greater  columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their  motions, 
and  do  not  show  an  invariable  attachment  to  their 
haunts.  This  instinct  of  migration  was  given  to  the 
herrings,  that  they  might  deposit  their  spawn  in 
warmer  seas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  as- 
suredly than  those  of  the  frozen  zone.  It  is  not  frvnu 
defect  of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in  motion  :  for 
they  come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  al- 
most universally  observed  to  be  lean  and  miserable. 
What  their  foixi  is  near  the  pole,  we  are  not  yet  in- 
formed ;  but  in  our  seas  they  feed  much  on  the  oniscus 
niariiiitg,  a  crustaceous  insect,  and  sometimes  on  their 
own  fry.  They  are  full  of  n<e  in  the  end  of  June, 
and  continue  in  porfcctioii  till  the  beginning  of  winter 
when  they  deposit  their  spawn.  The  young  herrings  be- 
gin to  appmach  the  shores  in  July  and  August,  and  are 
then  from  one  lialf  an  inch  to  two  inches  long.   Though 
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■we  hare  no  particular  authority  for  it,  j'et,  as  ver^' 
few  young  herrings  are  found  in  our  seas  during  win- 
ter, it  seems  most  certain  that  they  must  return  to  their 
parental  haunts  beneath  the  ice.  Some  of  the  old  her- 
rings continue  on  our  coast  the  whole  year." — Pen- 
nant's B}-itish  Zoology. 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  being 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  within  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Dutch  are  said  to  have  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  1164. 
The  invention  of  pickling  or  salting  herrings  is  as- 
cribed to  one  Beukels,  or  Beukelson,  of  Biervliet,  near 
Sluys,  who  died  in  1397.  The  emperor,  Charles  V., 
visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory.  Since  this  early  period,  the 
Dutch  have  uniformly  maintained  their  ascendencj^  in 
the  herring  fishery  ;  but,  owing  to  the  Reformation, 
and  the  relaxed  observance  of  Lent  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  demand  for  herrings  upon  the  Continent  is 
now  far  less  than  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

It  is  shown  by  a  parliamentarj'  return  of  1856,  that 
the  total  quantity  of  herring  cured  in  Great  Britain, 
during  1855,  was  766,603  barrels  ;  the  quantity  branded, 
280,581  barrels  ;  and  the  quantitv  exported,  442,264 
barrels — being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
130,141  barrels  cured,  68,737  branded,  and  80,667  ex- 
ported. The  quantit}'  caught,  but  not  cured,  amounted 
in  1855  to  830,759  barrels,  being  an  increase  of  26,970 
barrels  over  1854.  The  total  produce  of  the  herring 
fisheries  in  1855  amounted  to  897,463  barrels,  being 
157,111  more  than  in  1854.  Of  cod  and  ling,  during 
1855,  113,561  cwt.  was  cured  dried,  and  6316  barrels 
cured  in  pickle  ;  total  quantit}'  exported  being  29,154 
cwt.  of  the  former,  and  25  barrels  of  the  latter.  This 
was  an  increase  as  compared  with  1854  of  9597  cwt. 
cured,  and  25  barrels  exported.  The  total  quantity 
caught,  but  not  cured,  amounted  to  63,539  cwt.,  being 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  5497  cwt.,  and 
when  added  to  the  quantity  cured,  makes  the  produce 
of  the  cod  and  ling  fisheries  for  1855,  177,100  cwt.  and 
6316  barrels,  being  an  increase  over  1854  of  9373  cwt. 
and  150  barrels.  In  1855,  11,747  boats,  manned  by 
41,602  fishermen  and  boys  were  employed  in  the  shore- 
curing  department ;  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  was  94,155,  being  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  y8ar  of  856  boats,  1243  fisliermen 
and  16,321  persons  in  the  total  number  employed. 
The  value  of  boats,  nets,  and  lines  amounted  in  1855 
to  £618,484,  being  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1854, 
of  £31,064.     See  Fisheries. 


Hidage  {Hidagium)  was  an  extraordinarj'  tax  pay- 
able to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  hide  of  land. 
This  tax  was  levied  in  money,  provision,  armor,  and 
other  articles ;  and  when  the  Danes  landed  in  Sand- 
wich in  994,  King  Ethelred  taxed  all  his  lands  by 
hides,  so  that  everj'  310  hides  furnished  one  jack  and 
one  saddle,  to  arm  for  the  defense  of  the  kingdom. 
Sometimes  the  word  hidage  was  used  to  signify  exemp- 
tion from  that  tax ;  and  this  immunity  was  also  called 
hidegild,  and  interpreted,  from  the  Saxon,  a  price  or 
ransom  paid  to  save  one's  skin  or  hide  from  beating. 

Hides  (Ger. //a«/€  ,•  Tin.  Hidden ;  Fr.  Peaux ;  It. 
Citoja ;  Sp.  Pellejos.,  Pi'eles ;  Ens.  Koshi),  signify,  gen- 
erally, the  skins  of  beasts,  but  the  term  is  more  partic- 
ularly applied  to  those  of  large  cattle,  such  as  bul- 
locks, cows,  horses,  etc.  Hides  are  raw  or  green ; 
that  is,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  taken  off  the 
carcase,  or  dressed  with  salt,  alum,  and  saltpetre,  to 
prevent  them  from  putrefying ;  or  they  are  cured  or 
tanned.  The  hides  of  South  America  are  in  the  high- 
est repute,  and  vast  quantities  of  them  are  imported. 

During  the  year  1856  the  imports  of  hide  into  va- 
rious ports  of  the  United  States  were  greater  than  in 
previous  years,  as  follows : 

Imports  into  New  York 11,751,912 

"  Boston  and  Salem. 762.741 

"  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 336,577 


Total,  1S56. 
'•      1S65. 


General  Statement  of  the 
INTO  THE  United  States 
SOth,  1S5G. 


$2,851,230 

2.423.S61 

FOKEIGN    ImPOKTS   OF   HiDES 

FOR  THE  Teak  ending  June 


Whf-nce  imported. 

Swedish  West  Ind. 
Danish  West  Ind.. 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Holland 

Dutch  "West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Dutch  East  Indies. 


Raw  hides 

and  skins. 

109 

6,323 

9,S58 

161 

416 

246,324 

15.992 

1,715 


England 517,030 


Canada . 
Other  B.  N.  A.  Pes. 
British  West  Ind... 
British  Honduras.. 

British  Guiana 

Br.  Pos.  in  Africa. . 
British  East  Indies 
France  on  the  Med. 
French  Guiana. . . . 
Spain  on  the  At. . . 

Philippine  Isls 

Cuba 


2 

3,988 

21.865 

26,079 

6,761 

277,055 

568,219 

950 

618 

2.940 

16,130 

9,272 


Whence  imported. 

Porto  Eico 

Portugal 

Cape  de  Verd  Isls. 

Sardinia 

Other  ports  in  Af. . 

Hayti 

Sail  Domingo 

Mexico 

Central  Eepublic. 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Buenos  Avres 

Chili '. 

Peru 

Sandwich  Islands.. 
China 


Raw  hides 
and  skins. 

12,090 

675 

11.190 

537 

183..54S 

25.996 

13,663 

331,574 

7S,S36 

261:417 

2.182..^91 

1,430.223 

313,251 

l,46n.7'>7 

44;S54 

15.940 

80,797 

16 


Total $8,083,292 


An  Account  of  the  Weight  of  the  Hides  imported   into  England  in  each  of  the  Five  Teaks  ending  with. 

1351,   SPECIFTING   THE   CoiTNTRIES   WHENCE  THE   HiDES   WERE   IMPORTED,    AND   THE   QL'ANTITIES   BROUGHT  FROM  EACH. 


Countries  from  which 
imported. 


Hides  not  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed. 


Hides  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  dressed. 


Russia 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Hanseatic  towns 

Holland 

Belgium 

Channel  Isls.,  For.  prod. 

France 

Morocco 

British  South  Africa. . . 

British  East  Indies 

French  pos.  in  India. . . 

Java 

Philippine  Islands 

British  Australia 

British  North  America. 
Br.  W.  Indies  &  Guiana 
United  States  America 

Mexico..; 

Central  America.  

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Buenos'Ayres 

Chili 

Peru 

Other  parts 

Total 


1847. 


9,774 

202 

3,173 

6,152 

4,637 

1.199 

340 

9 

523 

23..520 

94,794 

1,421 

2,623 

9,284 

29,502 

1,151 

7,118 

10,781 

604 

1,785 

994 

1,213 

215,905 

168,569 

4,775 

74 

1,399 

4,525 


1848. 


5,119 
705 
1,531 
6.578 
2,786 

"  '772 

332 

364 

9,758 

69,999 

2,090 

1,963 

2,864 

21.105 

1,324 

7,132 

852 

41 

186 

1,263 

290 

179,641 

111,987 

114,477 

461 

2,808 

1,558 


601,381  '    547,281 


1849. 


1650. 


Cwts. 

11,967 

726 

1,622 

3,492 

2,157 

268 

214 

12 

820 

9,763 

71.017 

734 

1,835 

21,244 

824 

4,800 

8,339 

2*3 

486 

760 

710 

207,199 

1,016 

826,947 

4,552 

894 

1.825 


Cirts. 

13,792 

1,434 

8,003 

10,415 

5,822 

654 

239 

1,164 

1,409 

10,053 

101,193 

1,257 

926 

4,876 

26,047 

1,215 

3,090 

132 

212 

1,206 

438 

20 

157,003 

3,162 

232,386 

2,285 

5.291 

2,597 


1851. 


1S48. 


1849. 


C»-ts. 

8.322 

8,792 

4,021 

9,831 

5,789 

5,640 

613 

10,047 

535 

12,269 

137,206 

419 

1,487 

6,159 

83,582 

500 

8,045 

1 

"170 
273 

150^585 

10,246 

261,653 

276 

2,014 

8,092 


134,141 

8^376 
49,521 

104,950 
18,581 
16,526 

880,075 


23,352 
981 


109,711 

1,872 

243 

366,000 


Lbs. 

31,9561 

56 

45',590 
104,315 

17,419 

4,785 

456,065 


147,158 

370,364 
44iii5 


288,694;       49,043 


112 
8,586         .... 
638:         1,046 


12,433 

4,888 

^',2i9 
187,200 

23,481 

3,052 

715,964 

"i53| 
240,865. 


549,821 

.   "746 
"296 

45J984 

"390 


23,3201 

3,700| 

4(\24S' 
113.834' 

28,71 5j 

19,391 

519.840 

3.510I 

207 

553 

....   I 


847,591 

11 


56.683 
3,649 

56,ii4' 
197,764! 

19,860; 

88.332 
594,205: 

■•f«! 

294,616, 

1.079 
931,600, 

202, 

m 

53,983 


112 


87,132;       72,688 


9.936 


678,952  t   591,921      672,107  I  1.512,208  1,271,862   1.788,442i  1,896,798  2,880,901 


HTG 


971 


HIG 


Statement  showing  the  Xi'MBER   and  Value  of  Hides 

EXPUBTED  FBO.M  TUB  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  YeAB 

Exuiso  June  3i)tii,  1550. 


Domestic. 


Whither  exported. 


Foreign. 


Hamburg 

Bremen 

HoUan.l 

Belgium 

Enpland 

:cotlaD(l 

Malta 

Canada 

Other  Br.  North  Am.  Pos. 

British  Juist  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

Franco  on  the  Mcilitcr 

Fronch  North  Amcr.  Pos.. 

Cuba 

Austria 

Austrian  Pes.  in  Italy , 

Hayti 

Total 


Number. 

849' 

1,101 

20 

1.267 

8,T31 

352 

25,226 

1.886 

510 

4,757 


60 

i',o6o 

426 


Vsin 


1,805 

4,879 

100 

6..%50 

20,032 

CIO 

43,720 

2.885 

586 

18,256 


146 

2,66o 


1,-479 


681 

"iho 

74,824 


1,500 
4,692 

I'siiis 


40,184  I  1101,174  I   1101,924 


High  Seas.  The  high  seas  mean  the  water  of  the 
ocean  without  the  boundary  of  any  country,  and  thej- 
are  within  the  exclusive  juri.sdictiou  of  the  adniiralty 
up  to  high  water  mark,  when  the  tiile  is  full.  The 
open  ocean  which  washes  the  sea-coast  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  arms  of  the  sea  inclosed  within  the 
fauces  terr(v,  or  narrow  headlands  or  promontories ; 
and  under  this  head  is  included  rivers,  harlwrs,  creeks, 
basins,  bays,  etc.,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 
They  are  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  but  if  they  are  within  the 
body  of  a  county  of  any  particular  State,  the  State 
jurisdiction  attaches. 

The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  as  courts  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction,  was  verA"  fully  examined,  and  with 
great  ability  and  research,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  Massachusetts,  in  the  insurance  case 
of  De  Lovio  i\  Boit.  It  was  maintained,  that  in  very 
early  periods  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  in  civil  cases, 
extended  to  all  maritime  causes  and  contracts,  and,  in 
criminal  cases,  to  all  torts  and  otfenses,  as  well  in 
ports  and  havens  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
as  upon  the  high  seas  ;  and  that  the  English  admiralty 
■was  formed  upon  the  same  common  model,  and  was 
co-extensive,  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  with  the  mari- 
time courts  of  the  other  commercial  powers  of  Europe. 
It  was  shown,  by  an  exposition  of  the  ancient  cases, 
that  Lord  Coke  was  mistaken  in  his  attempt  to  confine 
the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  to  the  high 
seas,  and  to  exclude  it  from  the  narrow  tide-waters, 
and  from  ports  and  havens.  The  court  agreed  with 
the  admiralty  civilians,  that  the  statutes  of  13  R.  II., 
and  15  R.  II.,  and  2  H.  IV.,  did  not  curtail  this  an- 
cient and  original  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  and 
that,  consistently  with  those  statutes,  the  admiralty 
might  exercise  jurisdiction  over  torts  and  injuries  upon 
the  high  seas,  and  in  ports  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  and  in  great  streams  below  the  first  bridges  ; 
and  also  over  all  maritime  contracts,  as  well  as  over 
nil  matters  of  prize  and  its  incidents.  It  appeared, 
from  a  historical  review  of  the  progress  of  the  con- 
troversy for  jurisdiction,  which  lasted  for  two  centu- 
ries, between  the  admiralty  and  the  courts  of  common 
law,  that  the  latter,  by  a  silent  and  steady  march, 
gained  ground,  and  extended  their  limits,  until  they 
acquired  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all  maritime 
causes,  except  j)rize  causes,  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  admiralty.  The  common  law  doctrine  was,  that 
the  sea,  ex  vi  fvi'mini.  was  without  the  body  of  any 
country ;  but  that  all  ports  and  havens,  and  all  nav- 
igal)le  tide  waters,  where  one  might  see  from  one  land 
to  the  other  what  was  doing,  were  within  tl\e  V)ody  of 
the  county,  and  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
common  law  courts.  On  the  sea  sliore  or  coast,  high 
and  low  water  mark  determined  what  was  parcel 
of  the  sea,  and  what  was  the  lino  of  division  between 


the  admiralty  and  the  courts  of  law ;  and  it  was  held, 
that  it  ought  to  he  so  considered  by  parity  of  reason, 
where  the  tide  eblis  and  flows,  in  ports  and  havens ; 
and  that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  tide 
waters  in  ports  and  havens,  and  rivers  beneath  the 
first  bridges.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  the 
common  law  originally  had  jurisdiction  on  th«  high 
seas,  concurrent  with  the  adniiralty ;  and  that  in 
cases  manifestly  within  the  adniiralt\-  juri.sdiction, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  the  common  law  now  claimed 
concurrent  jurisdiction. — Kent's  CVw.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3'J9, 
400. 

Crimes  on  the  high  seas,  such  as  piracy  and  rob- 
ber\-,  are,  \>y  the  laws  of  the.  United  States,  punished 
with  death.  Persons  charged  with  such  crimes  must 
be  tried  at  the  port  where  they  first  arrive  or  are 
brought.  Accessaries  shall  also  suflFcr  death.  Con- 
cealing a  pirate,  or  harboring  property  taken  Ij}'  a 
pirate,  is  punished  by  imprisonment  not  over  three 
jcars,  and  fine  not  over  ^bOO.  For  revolt  on  ship- 
lioard,  or  abetting  a  revolt,  seamen  will  be  imprisoned 
not  over  three  years,  and  fined  not  over  81000. — Dux- 
L.vi'"s  Digest,  pp.  75,  7G. 

Highway.  In  the  civil  law,  the  banks  of  public 
rivers  and  the  sea  shore  were  held  to  be  public.  Ri- 
parum  publicus  usus  est  ;  littorum  quoque  usus  puhlicus 
est  jure  gentium.  The  law  of  nations  was  here  used 
for  natural  right,  and  not  international  law,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  it ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Jt:sTixi.\.N,  that  all  persons  have  the  same 
libert}'*  to  bring  their  vessels  to  land,  and  to  fasten 
ropes  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  they  have  to  navi- 
gate the  river  itself.  These  liberal  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  law  have  been  introduced  into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  those  nations  of  Europe  which  have  followed 
the  civil,  and  made  it  essentially  their  municipal,  lav,-. 
Thus,  in  Spain,  the  sea  shore  is  common  to  the  pulilic; 
and  any  one  maj-  fish,  and  erect  a  cottage  for  shelter. 
The  banks  of  navigable  rivers  may  also  be  used  to 
assist  navigation.  In  the  French  law,  navigable  or 
floatable  rivers,  as  they  are  termed,  have  always  been 
regarded  as  dependencies  of  the  public  domain,  and 
the  lands  on  each  side  subject  to  the  servitude  or  bur- 
den of  towing  paths  for  the  benelit  of  the  public.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  in  his  De  Jure  9Iaris,  concludes  that 
individuals  had  a  right  to  a  tow-path  for  towing  vessels 
up  and  doivn  rivers,  on  making  a  reasonable  ojinpcfisa- 
tion  to  the  owner  of  the  land  for  damage.  In  the  year 
1789  it  was  decided  in  England,  3  Term  Rep.,  253, 
that  there  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  any  right,  at 
common  law,  for  the  public  to  tow  on  the  banks  of 
navigal>le  rivers.  It  was  admitted,  that  on  many 
navigable  rivers,  there  was  a  custom  to  tow  on  the 
banks ;  but  the  privilege  in  that  case  rested  on  the 
special  custom,  and  not  on  an}-  common  law  right. 
The  statutes  which  have  given  a  right  of  towing  on 
parts  of  the  Severn,  Trent,  and  Thames,  are  evidence 
that  no  such  general  right  before  existed.  In  New 
York  it  has  been  adjudged,  after  a  very  able  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  question,  that  the  public 
have  not  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  the  soil  of  an 
individual  adjoining  navigable  waters,  as  a  public 
landing  and  place  of  deposit  of  property  in  its  transit, 
against  the  will  of  the  owner,  although  such  user  had 
been  continued  upward  of  20  years,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  owner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  in 
Missouri,  that  navigators  and  fishermen  are  entitled 
to  the  temporary  use  of  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers 
in  that  State,  though  owned  by  private  imiividuals, 
for  the  purpose  of  landing  and  repairing  their  vessels, 
and  expi>siiig  their  sails  and  merchandise.  But  this 
use  is  for  transient  purposes  only,  and  under  restrictions. 
It  is  a  settled  principle  in  the  English  law.  that  the 
right  of  soil  of  owners  >.^i  land  bounded  bythe  sea,  or 
on  navigable  water,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
extends  to  high-water  mark;  and  the  shore  below 
common,  but  not    extraonlinary,   high-water  mark, 


HIM 


972 


HIM 


belongs  to  the  State  as  trustee  for  the  public  ;  and  in 
England  the  crown,  and  in  this  countn'  the  people, 
have  the  absolute  proprietar}'^  interest  in  the  same, 
though  it  may,  by  grant  or  proscription,  become  pri- 
vate property.  The  public  have,  at  common  law,  a 
right  to  navigate  over  every  part  of  a  common  nav- 
igable river,  and  on  the  large  lakes.  The  public,  in 
cases  where  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  and  rafts, 
have  an  easement  therein,  or  right  of  passage,  subject 
to  the  jus  publimm,  as  a  public  highway. — Kent's 
Com.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  524-520. 

Each  proprietor  is  entitled  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
proportion  of  the  alluvial  formation  and  shore  line, 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  original  line  on  the 
shore  of  the  river.  In  the  case  of  rivers  not  nav- 
igable, it  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land. 
This  principle  of  the  common  law  is  recognized  and 
prevails  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  .Jersej', 
Marj-land,  Ohio,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana. 
—Ibid.,  527. 

Himalaya,  a  Sanscrit  word,  compounded  of 
"hima,"  cold  or  snow,  and  "  alaj'a,"  place  o/"  (Wil- 
son's Sanscrit  Dictionary),  is  the  name  given  to  the 
ranges  of  mountains  which  bound  India  on  the  north, 
from  the  bend  of  the  Indus  on  the  west  to  that  of  the 
Brahmaputra  on  the  east.  On  the  south  they  are 
bounded  by  the  plains  of  India'  and  on  the  north  b}- 
the  Tibetan  courses  of  the  above-named  rivers.  A 
traverse  section  of  the  Himalaj'a  nowhere  pfesents 
the  appearance  of  a  simple  range,  but  of  several  more 
or  less  parallel  chains,  separated  by  valleys  of  verj' 
great  depth  and  steepness  ;  this  is  because  the  second- 
ary ranges  that  ramify  north  and  south  from  it  are  of 
great  length,  breadth,  and  complexity,  and  from  bend- 
ing to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  often  run  for  many  miles 
parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  main  range,  besides 
rising  into  eminences  loftier  than  anj-  on  the  latter, 
for  which  thej'  are  sometimes  mistaken.  The  axis  of 
the  Himalaya  is,  moreover,  not  marked  out  by  any 
continuous  ridge  or  succession  of  peaks,  but  is  often 
broad,  open,  and  low,  compared  with  the  neighboring 
isolated  eminences.  Hence  the  line  of  watershed  be- 
comes the  only  geographically  determinable  axis  ;  and 
this,  as  in  all  mountam  chains  of  anj'  extent,  follows 
an  extremely  sinuous  course.  No  doubt  this  line, 
wliich  throws  the  waters  in  two  opposite  directions 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  range  (1140  miles), 
is  also  that  of  greatest  elevation,  or  that  along  which 
the  land  is  uninterruptedh-  the  most  lofty. 

Before,  however,  the  real  nature  and  geographical 
limits  of  the  Himalaya,  as  above  defined,  can  be 
rightly  understood,  it  is  necessary'  to  consider  this 
range  in  its  relation  to  the  little  known  mountain  sj's- 
tems  of  Central  Asia,  of  which  it  perhaps  forms  a  less 
important  part  than  is  usually  supposed.  On  refer- 
ence to  the  map  of  Asia,  the  watershed  of  that  conti- 
nent will  be  found  to  follow  a  tortuous  line,  running 
diagonally  from  the  peninsula  of  Gujerat  to  Behring's 
Strait.  Across  the  plains  of  India  this  line  is  for  the 
most  part  indicated  Ia-  the  Arawali  cliain,  north  of 
which  it  crosses  the  Himalaya  obliquely  in  a  north-east 
direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  Brahmapu- 
tra, whence  it  trends  westerly  to  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  and  then  again  north-easterlj*  along  the  Altai 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  till  it  becomes  the  lablo- 
noi  Mountains,  and  finally  terminates  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  that  range  which  traverses  the  country  of  the 
Tchuktchi.  Late  and  interesting  information  respect- 
ing these  plains  can  be  found  in  lire's  Travels,  1845. 

All  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  rise  in  tliis  watershed  ; 
those  from  its  western  slope  flow  north  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  west  into  the  Caspian  or  Aral,  and  south-west 
into  the  Arabian  Sea  ;  those  from  its  eastern  slope 
flow  east  and  south-east  into  the  Pacific,  and  south  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Enonnous  mountain  cbains  liranch 
ofl'  to  the  east  and  west  of  this  main  axis,  inclosing 


the  valleys  of  •  the  rivers ;  and  of  these  chains  the 
southernmost  is  the  Himalaya. 

In  their  Tibetan  courses  the  Indus  and  Brahmapu- 
tra occupy  valle3'S  of  great  elevation,  and  the  opposite 
directions  taken  b}'  them  indicates  the  division  of  the 
Himalaya  into  two  portions,  the  eastern  of  which 
stretches  from  their  sources  at  the  peak  of  Kailas  to 
the  bend  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  the  western  termi- 
nates at  the  bend  of  the  Indus.  These  limits  are 
more  natural  than  is  usually  supposed,  since  the  prev- 
alent idea  that  the  Brahmaputra  enters  Assam  through 
a  defile  caused  by  a  break  in  the  chain  is  erroneous  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Himalaj'a  gradually  declines  in 
elevation  in  East  Bhotan  ;  and  the  upper  valle}'  of  the 
Dihong  (as  the  Brahmaputra  at  its  bend  is  called),  is, 
according  to  the  best  information  hitherto  procured, 
broad,  often,  and  hot — rice  being  cultivated  there  on 
the  verj'  confines  of  eastern  Tibet.  So  also  the  Indus 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  flowing  through  a  defile  ;  but  though  its 
valley  to  the  west  of  Kashmir  is  contracted  and  rug- 
ged, and  overhung  by  stupendous  mountains,  it  does 
not  in  this  respect  differ  materially,  if  at  all,  from  the 
remainder  of  its  Tibetan  course ;  nor  is  the  fall  of  its 
l)ed  between  Iskardo  and  the  plains  of  the  Punjab 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  course  than 
it  is  above  that  town. 

The  branches  or  secondarj'  ranges  of  the  western 
Himalaya  are  so  long  and  loftj-,  that  some  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  most 
appropriately  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the 
chain  between  the  peak  of  KaQas  and  Kashmir ;  and 
we  have  considered  the  line  of  watershed  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  Indus  to  the  north,  and  the  rivers 
that  flow  to  the  plains  of  India  to  the  south,  to  be  the 
axis  of  the  chain,  since  it  both  indicates  the  line  of 
mean  greatest  elevation,  and  is  the  onlj'  definable  axis 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view.  Of  the  secondarj' 
chains  we  shall  speak  at  length  in  connection  with  the 
rivers  the}-  inclose.  Their  direction  is  often  perpen- 
dicular to  the  main  chain,  but  thej'  are  so  often  ob- 
lique, and  even  parallel  to  the  main  chain,  especially 
at  their  upper  parts,  that  where  verj'  lofty  and  heavily 
snowed,  thej-  are  freqently  taken  bj'  local  observers 
for  the  axis  of  the  Ilimalaj-a  itself;  an  error  to  which 
may  be  traced  that  misconception  regarding  the  rela- 
tive amount  and  duration  of  the  snow  on  the  northern 
and  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  which  has  led 
to  so  much  fruitless  controversy  in  India  and  Europe. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Himalaya  throughout 
its  length  of  1440  miles,  is  east  and  west,  but  it  trends 
northward  from  the  centre  toward  its  western  extrem- 
ity, its  extremes  being  respectively  in  N.  lat.  28°,  E. 
long.  95°,  and  N.  lat.  35°,  E.  long.  73°.  Its  breadth 
varies  in  different  parts,  but  has  been  accurately  as- 
certained in  the  western  portion  only,  where  it  devi- 
ates but  little  from  190  miles. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Himala}-a  and  the  Kouenhm  have  no  special  existence 
as  chains  apart  from  the  general  elevated  mass  of 
Tibet,  and  that  that  rugged  country  forms  the  summit 
of  a  great  or  rainy,  interior  or  intermediate,  and  Tibe- 
tan or  arid  Himalaj'a.  The  tropical  belt  extends  from 
the  Terai  to  6000,  and  even  7000  feet  in  the  humid  cen- 
tral provinces ;  and  to  3000  to  4000  in  the  extreme 
western.  It  consists  of  a  luxuriant  forest  of  ISIalayan 
and  insular  tyjies  of  trees  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
which  to  a  great  extent  disappear  to  the  westward, 
where  they  are  jjartiallj'  replaced  bj-  Persian,  Egj'p- 
tian  and  Afghanistan  types — among  these  trees  the 
palms,  plantains,  tree-ferns,  sal  (Shorea  rnbusta),  sisgoo 
{Dalbergia  sissoo),  toon  {Cedrela  Toona),  and  some 
oaks,  are  the  most  conspicuous,  and  commercially  the 
most  important,  especially  to  the  eastward. 

The  temperate  belt  extends  from  5000  feet  to  the 
upper  limit  of  forest,  which  varies  from  12,000  to  13,- 
000  feet,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate.     It 
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abounds  in  European,  Levantine,  and  Chinese  genera 
and  even  species,  witli  but  few  JIalayan  mountain 
ones ;  of  tliese  the  Kuropean  are  most  almndant  in  the 
v/estern  provinces,  and  the  Ciiinese  and  Japanese  in 
the  eastern,  where  are  also  a  few  American  genera, 
and  some  belonging  to  the  Malayan  and  insular  mount- 
ain flora.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  plants  of 
this  region  are  oaks,  birch,  maple,  apple,  hornbeam, 
poplar,  ash,  cherry,  alder,  celtis,  pine,  junijier,  yew, 
willow,  and  pines  {Abies,  WMiana  and  Jirunoniana), 
which  abound  throughout  tlie  range  ;  besides  which, 
there  are  to  the  w^estward  of  Nepal,  deodar,  J'inns 
Gerardiana,  hawthorn,  cj'press,  horse-<:hestnut,  olive, 
mj'rtle,  evergreen  oak,  sloe,  black  poplar,  and  many 
other  European  genera  and  even  species  ;  while  to  the 
eastward,  laurel,  magnolia,  rhododendron,  larch,  Abies 
Jintnoniana,  and  chestnut,  more  especially  prevail. 

The  alpine  belt,  which  commences  above  the  forest 
region,  ascends  in  extreme  cases  to  19,000  feet ;  it 
abounds  in  Sil)erian,  Polar,  and  European  alpine 
plants  tliroughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  chain,  the 
European  species  and  genera  being  most  prevalent  to 
the  west.  Several  hundred  common  English  plants 
are  also  natives  of  the  Ilimalaj-a,  and  especially  of 
the  temperate  and  alpine  zones ;  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  flowering  jjlants  inhabiting  the  whole  range 
probabl}-  amounts  to  .0000  or  7000  species.  Cultiva- 
tion in  the  Himalaya  is  carried  on  as  high  as  14,000, 
and  even  15,000  feet,  where  summer  crops  of  wheat 
and  Ijarley  exist  in  Tibet,  but  quite  exceptionally; 
also  buckwheat,  turnips,  radishes,  mustard,  potatoes, 
and  various  pulses,  are  grown  abundantly  between 
8,000  and  12,000  feet,  as  summer  crops.  Kice,  maize, 
millet,  and  other  tropical  cereals,  are  grown  below 
6000  feet,  with  buckwheat,  and  various  species  of 
chenopodium,  yams,  capsicum,  egg-apple,  legumes, 
and  sugar-cane. 

The  Himalayan  fruits  cultivated  by  the  natives  in 
the  eastern  and  central  provinces  are  plantains,  or- 
anges, pine-apples,  walnuts,  indifferent  peaches  and 
apples  ;  in  the  western,  excellent  apples,  pears,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  cherries,  mulberries,  grapes,  and  wal- 
nuts. The  cultivation  of  tea  is  now  successfully 
carried  on,  on  a  large  scale  in  the  western  Himalaya, 
at  elevations  of  2000  to  5000  feet,  and  might  probably 
be  pursued  with  more  or  less  success  in  all  parts  of  the 
chain. 

The  timber  trees  of  the  Himalaya  are  extremely 
numerous,  but  few  of  them  are  of  great  value,  and 
some  of  the  best  inhabit  inaccessible  regions.  The 
sal  {Shorea  robusta^,  is  decided!}-  the  most  valuable  : 
and,  from  growing  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  close  to 
water-carriage,  is  the  only  one  much  felled  for  export. 
The  toon  (Cedrala  Toona),  and  sissoo  {Dalbergia  Sis- 
soo),  are  also  exported  from  the  same  regions ;  and 
the  deodar  and  otiier  conifers  from  the  north-western 
provinces.  The  other  pines,  the  walnut,  oaks,  and  the 
chestnuts,  mostlj'  produce  indifferent  timber;  but. 
though  there  are  exceptions,  the  use  of  these  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  neighborhood  wlicre  they  grow. 
Of  ornamental  woods,  few  are  known,  and  none  are  in 
general  use.  Bamboos  prevail  everywhere,  and  rat- 
tan-canes to  the  eastward.  Owing,  probably,  to  the 
humid  climate,  the  woods  of  Euro]ican  genera  are, 
almost  without  exception,  inferior  to  those  of  their 
western  allies.  Teak  is  unknown  in  the  Himalaya  ; 
and  the  other  woods  of  eastern  Bengal  and  of  both 
the  Indian  peninsulas  are  either  contiued  to  the  mala- 
rious forests  of  Assam,  or  arc  altogether  absent.  The 
vegetable  economic  products  are  also  very  few  and  un- 
important— such  as  spices,  gums,  resins,  oils,  waxes, 
fibres,  and  otlier  textile  materials.  Of  drugs,  the 
baneful  aconite  and  heniii  are  the  best  known  ;  infe- 
rior rhul)arl).  and  a  few  bitters  of  secondary  import- 
ance in  the  pharmacopoeia,  are  also  collected  for  export. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  drugs  for  the 
use  of  the  Indian  medical  cstablLshnicnt^,  but  hitherto 


with  verj-  limited  success.  Wild  madder  is  exten- 
sively collected  and  exported,  as  are  bamboos,  canes, 
and  a  few  other  products:  and  latterly  [K>tatoes  in 
Sikkim.  There  is  no  doul»t  that  the  vegetable  riches 
of  these  extensive  regions  are  but  very  little  known, 
and  are  capalde  of  immense  extension  ;  but  hitherto 
the  efforts  have  been  limited.  On  the  northern  or 
Tibetan  parts  of  the  range  tlie  trees  are  extremely 
few  and  small,  and  confined  to  willows,  poplars,  juni- 
pers, elajagnus,  and  tamarisk  ;  and  of  bushes,  the  well- 
known  dama  or  furze,  that  supplies  fuel,  is  the  most 
familiar  to  travelers. — E.  B.  See  Quar.  Rev.,  xviL, 
xxii.,  xxiv. ;  Westm.  liec,  xxxvii.,  291 ;  Monthly  Rev., 
xcv.,  225,  409. 

In  mineral  products  the  Himalaya  is  remarkabh- 
poor,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  compare  in  abundance  or  value  with  the 
mines  of  the  Ural,  Andes,  or  European  Alps.  Ked 
haematite  is  worked  with  profit  in  Kumaon,  and  cop- 
per exists  in  Nepal  and  the  Sikkim  hilLs.  Iron  (dis- 
seminated), occurs  in  various  places,  and  graphite  is 
common.  Salt,  borax,  and  soda  are  procured  in 
abundance  in  the  drj'  climate  of  Tibet,  where  they 
are  articles  of  commerce  ;  there  also  gold-washing  Ls 
carried  on  upon  a  most  limited  scale.  Gold  is  known 
to  be  extremely  abundant  in  many  parts  of  eastern 
Tibet,  where,  however,  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese 
government  prevents  its  being  worked.  Slates,  lime, 
gypsum,  lead,  sulphur,  and  magnesia,  are  also  Him- 
alayan products.  There  is  a  surprising  and  almost 
total  absence  of  gems,  or  minerals  of  rarity  or  beauty 
in  the  Himalaya ;  garnets,  actinolites,  and  tourma- 
lins, are  perhaps  the  onlj'  exceptions  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  these  are  of  the  coarsest  description. 

Hot  springs  abound,  chief!}-  at  elevations  of  10,000 
to  18,000  feet ;  they  usually  emit  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  maintain  temperatures  of  100^  to  130^. 
There  is  no  active  volcano  anywhere  in  the  range,  nor 
any  traces  of  extinct  ones.  Some  of  the  districts, 
especially  toward  the  north-west,  have  been  %'isited 
!)}•  violent  earthquakes,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
connected  with  any  endemic  phenomena ;  they  have 
generally  commenced  far  south  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
liave  been  propagated  across  the  range.  Remarkable 
local  subsidences  and  elevations  "have  occurred  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jhelara  in  Kashmir,  which  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  Thomson. 

Hobart  Tcwn,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
tlie  island  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Kiver  Dennert,  near  its  junction  with  Storms  Bar, 
in  lat.  42°  44'  S..  and  long.  147=^  28  E.  The  waterLs 
deep,  and  the  anchorage  is  good ;  and  a  jetty  has  been 
constructed  accessible  to  the  largest  ships. 

Hogs.  The  prevailing  breeds  of  swine  in  the 
middle,  northern,  and  western  States,  are  the  Berk- 
shire, the  Leicestershire,  the  Suffolk,  the  Essex,  the 
Neapolitan,  and  the  Chinese.  From  these  and  other 
varieties  various  crosses  have  been  produced,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  the  Bytield,  the  Wobnm,  the 
Bedford,  the  Grass,  and  the  ilackay.  The  Neapwli- 
tans  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  a  southern  cli- 
mate. See  De  Bow's  Rev.,  xii.,  G7;  Hcxt's  Mag., 
xiv.,  371.     See  L^xited  States — Live  Stock  of. 

We  give  some  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
hogs  packed  in  the  West  in  ISoO^il,  also  another 
table  comparing  the  number  packed  in  1855-56  and 
1856-57: 

Where  p»ck«l.  1M1-4J.  1«0— tl. 

Ohio 461.075  44-3.418 

Imiiana .'^59.761  !U-s754 

Illinois 174.671  S57..'i86 

Iowa. 27,600             70.S00 

Missouri 5S,16S  li';,274 

Kentucky 199,300  2-V..914 

Green  and  Cumberland  Rivers  8.500            ^4,000 

Total l,iSS,975        l.+:.7.396 

1,3^n975 

Total  deficiency,  1S51-U l$a,Oil 
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COJIPAEISON    OF    THE    NUMBEE   OF   HOGS    PACKED   IN   1855-6 
WITH  THE  NUMBEE  PACKED   IN   1S56-7. 
Where  Packed.  1855—56.  1866—57. 

Ohio 6.38,69T  483,043 

Kentucky 428,334  349,212 

Indiana 482,531  316,629 

Illinois 481,258  863.202 

Missouri 189,904  143.244 

Iowa 172,378  103,-322 

Tennessee 62,400  42,811 

Wisconsin 39,000  15,000 


Grand  totals 2,489,502         1,818,468 

1,818,468 


Total  deficiency,  1856-57 ....    671,034 

This  deficiency,  compared  with  last  season,  is  equal 
to  about  27  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  falling  off  in  weight,  having  exam- 
ined the  returns  received  with  reference  to  this  point 
verj'  carefully,  the  following  is  the  result. 

We  obtained  the  comparative  weights  from  121 
places,  and  find  that  the  aggregates  of  similar  num- 
ber of  hogs  packed  at  these  places,  each  season,  are  as 
follows : 

Pounds. 

185.5-6 261,621,260 

1856-7 24=3,146,440 


Deficiency,  1856-57 18,474,820 

Assuming  this  to  be  a  fair  indication  of  the  compar- 
ative weight  of  the  whole  number  packed,  according 
to  the  returns,  we  place  the  falling  off  in  weight  at  7 
per  cent.,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  above  figures 
indicate.  Adding  this  to  the  falling  off  in  number,  the 
total  deficiency  is  swelled  to  3-1  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  the  business  of  the  season  of  1855-56. 

The  crop,  then,  as  compared  with  a  few  previous 
seasons,  stands  as  follows  :     See  Pork  Trade. 

34  per  cent  less  than  that  of. 18.55-6 

61      "  "  "  " 1854-5 

26i      "  "  "  " 1853-4 

4i      "  "  "  " 1852-3 

The  following  figures  show  the  average  weight  of 
the  hogs  packed  in  Cincinnati  during  1856-57  as  com- 
pared with  last : 

Poiinds. 

1855-6  average  weight  204 

1856-7       "  "     285i 

The  following  table   shows  the  whole  number  of 

hogs   packed    in  Cincinnati  each  season  since  1833, 

being  24  years 


Years..  No 

1833 85,000 

1834 12.3,000 

ia35 162,000 

1836 123,000 

1837 103,000 

18-38 182,000 

1839 190,000 

1840 95,000 

1841 160,000 

iai2 220,000 

184=3 250,000 

1844 240,000 

1S45 196,000 


Years.  No. 

1846 -305,000 

1847 2.50,000 

1848 475,000 

1849 410,000 

1850 39-3,000 

1851 334,000 

1852 352,000 

1853 361,000 

1854 421,000 

18.55 355,786 

18.56 405,396 

1857 344,512 


Hogshead,  a  measure  of  capacitj',  containing 
52?r  gallons.  A  hogshead  is  equal  to  §  a  pipe.  See 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Holidays  are  understood  to  be  those  days,  exclu- 
sive of  Sundaj's,  on  which  no  regular  public  business 
is  transacted  at  particular  public  offices.  They  are 
either  fixed  or  variable.  Banks  and  public  offices 
are  only  closed  on  fixed  holidays.  In  England,  the 
holidays  observed  generallj' are.  Good  Fridaj',  Queen's 
Birth-day,  Coronation  Day  (.Tune  28),  Prince  of  Wales' 
I5irth-day  (November  9),  Christmas.  In  the  United 
States,  the  holidays  are.  Fourth  of  .Jul}-,  Thanksgiving 
Da}'  (November),  Christmas.  At  New  York  and  some 
other  cities  New  Years'  day  is  also  oljserved,  and  at 
New  Orleans,  -January  8th. 

Hogue,  or  Hague,  Cape  de  la,  a  bold  headland 
of  France,  forming  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
Department  of  Manche,  16  miles  nortli  by  west  of 
Cherbourg.  Off  this  point  the  combined  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  defeated  the  French  22d  May,  1692. 


Hold  (Sax.  kealdati),  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ship.  It  is  divided  into  compartments  by  bulk- 
heads across ;  and  contains  the  ballast,  water,  coal,  and 
wood,  provisions,  and  cargo. 

Holland  is  a  European  kingdom,  formed  in  part 
of  islands,  but  chiefly  of  that  part  of  the  Continent 
where  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  are  divided  into  several 
branches  before  it  enters  the  German  Ocean.  This 
district  is  said  to  have  owed  the  ancient  name  of  Ba- 
tavia,  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  to  one 
Bato  ;  but  at  what  period  he  flourished  is  unknown ; 
and  the  name  is  now  scarcely  used  excepting  among 
the  poets  of  the  district.  By  accounts  collected  from 
the  works  of  Caisar  and  Tacitus,  we  learn  that  the  an- 
cient tribes  who  inhabited  this  portion  of  Europe  had 
been  aide  to  maintain  their  independence  in  spite  of 
the  attempts  made  to  subdue  them  by  the  Teutones, 
the  Cimbri,  and  other  nations,  who  had  conquered  the 
rest  of  what  was  then  called  Gaul.  The  Bataviana, 
says  tlie  last  of  these  historians,  excelled  all  the  other 
people  on  the  Rhine  in  militar}'  spirit.  When  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  they  paid  their  tribute  in  sol- 
diers ;  and  from  them  was  formed  a  cavalry,  which 
composed  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  Roman  armies. 
They  astonished  the  Dacians  by  the  dexterit}-  and 
bravery  with  which,  completely  armed,  they  swam 
their  horses  across  the  Danube  to  attack  those  people  ; 
and  for  a  long  period  they  formed  the  guard  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  A  body  of  Batavians  accompanied 
Agricola  on  his  expedition  into  Britain,  and  were  of 
great  assistauee  in  securing  his  conquests  in  the 
island. 

William  II.  dying  in  1849,  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  sovereign,  William  III.,  bom  19th  Februarj', 
1817.  He  was  married  on  the  18th  June,  1839,  to  the 
Princess  Sophia  Frederiker  Mathilda  of  Wurtemberg. 
They  have  two  sons,  William  Nicolas,  Prince  of 
Orange,  bom  4th  September,  1840,  and  William  Alex- 
ander, born  25th  August,  1851. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  comprises  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  ancient  republic  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  with  some  portions  of  Limburg.  It  does 
not  include  that  portion  of  Luxemburg  which  the  King 
of  the  Netlierlands  possesses,  with  the  title  of  Grand 
Duke,  as  a  part  of  the  German  Confederation.  It  is 
situated  between  N.  lat.  50°  44'  and  53°  34',  and  E. 
long.  3°  30'  and  7°  10'.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Germany,  from  which  it  is  not  separated  by  any 
natural  barriers,  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  German 
Ocean  or  North  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  Belgium. 

The  greater  part  of  this  countr}'  has  been  formed 
of  mud  deposited  by  rivers  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Egyptian  Delta  is  formed  by  the  Nile.  By  tracing 
the  course  of  these  rivers  we  obtain  an  idea  of  its 
conformation.  The  Rhine  enters  Holland  at  Loliith,  a 
little  below  Emmerich,  where  it  is  2300  feet  broad ; 
and  then  divides  into  two  branches,  the  southern  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  the  Waal.  At  AVestervoort,  the 
northern  branch  is  again  divided,  and  there  its  right 
arm  is  called  the  New  Yesel.  Then  the  left  branch, 
taking  a  westerl}'  direction,  is  again  separated  at  Wyk 
into  two,  and  the  left  branch  is  called  the  Lek.  The 
right  branch  flows  on  to  Utrecht,  and  being  there 
divided  for  the  fourth  time,  receives  for  its  right  arm 
the  name  of  Vecht ;  while  the  left,  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  Old  Rhine,  taking  a  westerly  direction  by 
Waerden  and  Leyden,  finally  makes  its  way  at  Kal- 
wyk  to  the  North  Sea. 

The  Meuse  enters  the  Netherlands'  territory  above 
Eysden  in  Limburg,  and  fl6wing  northward,  unites 
with  the  Waal,  near  Loevestein ;  then  divides  near 
Dort,  forming  the  island  Ysselmonde.  The  right 
branch  at  Krimper  is  joined  liy  the  Lek,  then  flowing 
westward  l)y  Rotterdam,  divides  near  Flardingen  into 
two  l)ranches,  and  so  forms  the  island  Rosenburg, 
These  branches  uniting  near  Brielle,  reach  the  sea  at 
Oostvoum. 
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The  Scheldt  touches  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  I'ort-lJath,  where  it  divides,  forming  the 
islands  of  South  and  North  Beveland,  and  Walcheren. 
The  left  branch  reaches  the  sea  at  Ylissingen.  The 
right  branch  flows  northward  between  Zeeland  and 
North  15ral)ant ;  dividing  near  Bergen-op-Zoom,  it  forms 
the  island  Tliolen,  and  the  left  arm  reaches  tlie  sea 
north  of  Walcheren.  The  right  liranch  still  separating 
North  Bralmnt  from  Zeeland,  divides  into  numcroua 
channels,  by  which  its  waters,  mingled  with  those  of 
the  left  branch  of  the  Meuse,  form  numerous  islands, 
and  finall}'  reach  tlie  sea. 

To  estalilish  a  firm  footing  amid  so  manj*  rivers,  the 
inhabitants  liave  kept  them  as  far  as  possible  within 
prescribed  channels  li_y  embankments,  and  have  fonned 
numerous  canals  to  receive  the  superfluous  waters,  and 
to  serve  as  means  of  internal  communication.  The 
country  is  tlius  a  net-work  of  rivers  and  canals  from 
the  one  end  to  the  other.  Tlie  system  of  drainage,  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  immense  mud- 
bank,  well  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  land  thus  rescued  from  the  rivers 
is  nowhere  much  elevated  aliove  the  sea,  and  in  many 
places  is  even  below  the  sea-level,  so  as  to  require  still 
more  wonderful  defenses  against  the  ocean.  These 
defenses  are  in  part  supplied  by  the  operation  of  na- 
ture, casting  up  sand-hills  along  great  part  of  the 
coast ;  but  where  these  have  not  been  formed,  their 
place  is  supplied  l)y  dykes  of  vast  extent,  built  in  the 
course  of  ages,  partly  of  huge  blocks  of  granite  brought 
from  Norway,  and  jiartly  of  bundles  formed  of  young 
trees,  reared  expressly  for  the  purpose.  These  dj-kes 
stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coast,  and  with 
those  which  line  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  with  the 
requisite  sluices,  drawbridges,  and  hydraulic  works  of 
every  kind,  are  estimated  to  have  cost  not  less  than 
£300,000,000  sterling.  They  form  in  so  small  a  coun- 
trj'  a  most  astonishing  monument  of  human  industry,'. 
Yet  they  are  not  greater  than  the  situation  requires. 
The_v  are  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  country  from 
the  dominion  of  the  waters.  The  motto  on  the  arms 
of  one  of  the  provinces,  "  Luctor-et-Emergo,"  still  de- 
scribes the  struggles  of  the  invincible  Hollanders,  re- 
quisite for  maintaining  the  ground  they  stand  upon. 
A  destructive  inundation  occurred  so  lately  as  March, 
1855.  The  rivers,  augmented  by  the  snows  of  winter, 
burst  through  the  dykes  in  several  provinces.  A  fourth 
part  of  Gelderland  was  submerged.  The  whole  prov- 
ince of  South  Holland  was  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  embankment  of  the  Khine  having  burst  in 
five  places  in  Gelderland,  admitted  the  flood,  where  it 
had  not  extended  during  150  years.  In  Utrecht  and 
North  Brabant,  the  people  of  many  communes  had  to 
abandon  their  property  to  the  waters,  and  sought  refuge 
for  themselves  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  ou'trees. 
The  neighborhood  of  Zutpheu  was  very  speedily  con- 
verted into  a  vast  lake,  and  the  villagers  hastily  be- 
taking themselves  to  boats  and  rafts,  reached  with  the 
greatest  difliculty  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  The  flood 
which  happily  sulisided  after  some  days,  exhibited, 
while  it  continued,  the  promptitude  and  energy  with 
which  the  Hollanders  have  always  contended  against 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  situation.  The  king 
immediately  repaired  in  person  to  tlie  scene  of  danger, 
and  took  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the  inundated 
country,  directing  all  tlie  operations,  and  giving  everj- 
possible  assistance.  A  collection  ordered  by  the  king 
for  the  sufferers  produced  £41,007,  and  private  collec- 
tions reached  an  equal  amount.  This  sum  was  imme- 
diately distributed  among  the  distressed  families,  whose 
habitations  and  lands  had  been  laid  waste.  To  drain 
otf  the  remainder  of  the  flood,  to  rebuild  the  dykes,  to 
repair  tlie  Rhhie  railway,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
had  disappeared,  coidd  not  be  so  quickly  done,  but  all 
this  the  patriotism  of  the  Hollanders  has  completely 
accomplished. 

The  Biesbosch,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dort,  was 


I  formed  in  1191,  Ijurj-ing  72  villages  under  water,  and 
drowning  100, OWJ  persons.  Of  these  villages,  3-i  have 
i  been  rebuilt,  as  the  progress  of  drainage  permitted- 
I  The  Dutch  method  of  draining  is  highly  ingenious.  A 
marsh  or  lake  is  inclosed  with  a  dyke  to  prevent  any 
water  from  flowing  into  it.  Wind-mills  are  then 
erected  on  the  e<lge  of  the  dyke,  each  of  which  works 
an  Archimedean  screw,  and  the  water  thus  raised  is 
discharged  into  a  canal,  which  convey  it  to  the  sea. 
The  I^ake  of  Haarlem  wa-s  the  most  celebrated  of  those 
occasioned  In'  the  overflowing  of  rivers  ;  and  its  drain- 
age by  the  aj)pIication  of  steam  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  method  of  draining  by  wind-mills.  See 
Haaislem,  Knry.  liril.  Besides  these  inundations 
from  the  rivers,  Holland  has  experienced  many  others 
from  the  sea,  which  have  left  large  tracts  of  country 
submerged,  of  which  the  Dollart  and  the  Zuyder-Zee 
are  the  most  extensive. 

The  Dollart  between  Groningen  and  East  Friesland 
originated  in  1277,  and  was  greatly  extended  in  the 
three  following  years.  One  town,  .35  villages,  and 
several  hamlets  were  overwhelmed.  It  has  from  time 
to  time  been  much  reduced  b\-  drainage.  The  Zuyder- 
Zee  was  formerly  only  a  lake,  known  by  the  name  of 
Flevo,  communicating  by  two  channels  with  the  North 
Sea.  Subsequently  the  sea  covered  the  lowlands,  and 
the  channels  of  communication  were  multiplied.  Now 
the  expanse  of  water  is  80  miles  long,  and  from  20  to 
■10  miles  broad.  Proposals  for  its  drainage  have  been 
made  to  the  government,  and  are  under  serious  con- 
sideration. As  means  of  communication  Iwtween  Am- 
sterdam and  the  North  Sea,  the  Zuyder-Zee  has  long 
been  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  Pampus  bank 
and  numerous  shallows.  Sometimes,  in  consequence 
of  long-continued  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  its  bed 
is  almost  drv',  and  vessels  are  everj'where  hing  on  the 
sands.  A  substitute  has  accordingly  been  provided  for 
it  in  the  great  North  Holland  Canal,  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous works  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  was  begun 
in  1819,  and  finished  in  1825,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000,- 
000  sterling.  It  is  about  50  English  miles  in  length. 
Its  breadth,  at  the  surface,  is  124^  English  feet,  at  the 
bottom  3().  The  depth  Ls  20  feet  9  inches.  Its  level  is 
that  of  the  high  tides  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  receives 
its  supph-  of  water. 

While  the  countrj'  possesses  abundant  means  of 
communication  by  rivers  and  canals,  it  also  has  excel- 
lent roads.  The  highv.'ays  in  the  central  provinces 
are  among  the  best  in  Europe.  They  run  for  miles  in 
a  straight  line  along  the  summits  of  the  dykes,  and 
are  thus  at  once  dry  and  elevated,  commanding  exten- 
sive views.  Between  the  large  cities  they  are  broad, 
and  usuall}'  paved  with  a  kind  of  small  hurd  bricks, 
called  klinkerg,  made  of  sand,  mixed  with  the  clayey 
mud  obtained  in  cleaning  the  canals.  They  are  fitted 
so  exactly  to  each  other  when  laid  down  that  scarcely 
a  crevice  is  to  be  seen ;  and  being  well  covered  with 
sea-sand,  thej'  sustain  little  injury  from  carriages. 
Railways  have  also  been  made,  or  are  in  progress  in 
all  directions.  Those  between  Rotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam, and  between  the  latter  city  and  Amheim,  have 
been  in  operation  for  several  years.  Rotterdam  is  also 
in  communication  by  railway  with  Utrecht  via  GoucLi, 
and  with  Antwerp.  There  is  a  branch  between  Ant- 
werp and  Breda.  Maestricht,  in  Limborg,  is  also  in 
communication  with  Aix-la-ChapcUe. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  countrj-  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  in  Europe.  The  roads  and  canals 
are  usually  lined  with  willows  and  other  trw<.<,  which 
afVonl  an  agreeable  shade  and  relieve  the  uuifonnity 
of  the  landscape.  Innumerable  vilhis  arc  seen  deco- 
rated with  the  utmo^t  nicety  of  art.  Spires,  church 
towers,  villages  admirable  for  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness, large  and  well-built  cities,  rapidly  succeeding 
one  another;  meadows  in  vernal  preen.  Viiried  by 
'  sheets  of  water,  cattle  in  large  herxls.  Iwrgcs  towed  by 
i  horses,  or  spreading  a  sail  to  catch  a  favoring  breeie— 
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evpry  thing  and  every  place  in  the  highest  order  and  I  in  abundance,  and  in  respect  of  which  it  has  no  par- 
perfection  ;  such  are  the  sights  whicli  Holland  supplies  |  allel  in  anj'  other  part  of  the  world. 

Tub  following  Table  gives  tub  Statistics  of  Holland  as  asceetained  by  the  Census,  SIst  December,  1S58. 


Nortli  Brabant. 

Gcldorlaiid 

South  Holland  . 
North  Holland. 

Zoeland 

Utrecht 

Fricsland 

Overyssel 

Groningen 

Drentho 

Limburg 

Total 


Populotion. 


405,525 
3ST,423 
391,498 
514,755 
105,075 
15,'),824 
259,508 
227,683 
197,101 
89,944 
211,401 


3,203,282 


Houses. 


3,106 
2,S98 
8,067 
2,602 
1,728 
1,103 
2,184 
1,582 
1,860 
603 
1,000 


ofculti- 


704,301 
784,311 
600,455 
421,411 
358,228 
271,587 
632,128 
480,922 
444,147 
212,669 
852,259 


of  roads  Acres  of  uncul-    Acres  of  total  \      Proporlion 
nnd  waters.        tivated  land.  extent.        j   "nouliivatod. 


97,283 

51,982 

103,802 

61,835 

8,026 

21,464 

66,871 

20,283 

28,922 

5,219 

4.942 


458,876 

409,718 

32,236 

126,926 

4:^,968 

43,338 

103,248 

879,459 

100,599 

437,120 

182,862 


21,578 


5,213,418 


470,629 


2,313,:}45 


2-78 
2-809 
23-26 
4-86 
9-81 
7-82 
7-82 
2-08 
5-74 
1-50 
2-84 


8-18 


The  colonios  in  Asia — .lava,  Amboynti,  Banda,  Ter- 
nate.  Macassar,  with  settlements  in  Sumatra 
and  Boineo,  also  Desima in  Japan,  arc  stated  to 
have  a  population  of 16,478,137 

The  colonics  in  America — Surinam  and  the  islands 

of  Curacoaand  St.  Eustathius 90,581 

The   colonies  in  Africa — Elmina,  on  the  coast  of 

Guinea 100,000 


Total 16,668,718 

Population  of  Holland 8,208,232 


Total  subjects  of  the  King  of  Netherlands. .  19,871,950 

The  population  has  increased  bj'  60  per  cent,  in  57 
years  at  the  following  rates  : 

Years.  Population. 

1796—1815 166,422,  or  annually,  8.760 

1815—1830 880,321            "  25,355 

1830—1840 230,525            "  23,652 

1840— IS-W Is7,887            "  18,788 

1796—1858 1,101,868            "  19,322 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  87  cities  in  1853 
was  1,103,559,  and  of  the  country  2,039,673.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  principal  cities  at  the  same  period  was 
the  following : 


Cities.  Pop. 

Amsterdam 247,730 

Kotterdam 90,888 

The  Hague 7.5,276 

Utrecht 50,710 

Leyden 37,106 

Groningen 85,126 


Cities.  Pop. 

Haarlem 27,770 

Maestricht 26.919 

Leuwarden   24,461 

Nimcgiien 22,009 

Dort 21,905 

Bois-lc-duc 21,862 

Climate. — In  respect  of  climate,  Holland  labors  under 
manj' disadvantages.  In  winter  it  is  much  colder  than 
England,  and  the  waters  are  frequentl.y  frozen  for  three 
months.  Even  the  Zuj'der-Zee  is  sometimes  frozen 
over.  The  temperature  has  Iieen  sometimes  as  low  as 
23°  below  zero  of  Fahr.,  and  sometimes  as  high  as 
102°.  In  summer,  cold  nights  often  succeed  to  daj's 
of  intense  heat.  The  climate  generally  is  variable. 
The  atmosphere,  Qspecially  in  the  western  provinces, 
is  loaded  with  moisture,  and  there  agues,  dropsies, 
pleurisies,  and  rhetimatisms,  are  frequent.  Gelder- 
land  is  the  healthiest  province,  but  all  the  eastern  side 
of  the  countrj'  is  comparatively  salubrious.  Holland 
is  frequently  subject  to  violent  gales  of  wind,  which, 
when  they  blow  from  the  west  or  north-west,  are  apt 
to  cause  inundations  of  the  sea. 

Agriculture. — This  remarkable  countrj'  largely  re- 
wards the  skill  and  labor  of  the  agriculturist.  The 
south  and  central  provinces  are  the  most  fertile.  As 
has  been  shown  above  in  one  of  the  tables,  there  are 
still  extensive  tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  although 
much  has  been  reclaimed  of  late  j'ears.  The  farms  in 
the  best  parts  of  Zeeland  vary  in  extent  from  1G6  to 
330  acres  each.  In  South  Holland  the  proportion  of 
pasture  to  arable  land  is  about  2  to  1.  In  Friesland 
the  quantit}'  of  pasture  is  more  than  eight  times  that 
of  arable  land.  In  Gelderland  there  are  large  planta- 
tions of  apple,  pear,  and  cherry-trees.  Tulips  and  hy- 
acinths  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Haarlem  in  fields  of  several  acres  each.  Pulse  and 
garden  vegetables  are  everywhere  raised  in  great 
abundance,  also  woad  and  madder.  Flax  is  largely 
cultivated  in  the  south,  and  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dort.     Utrecht  and  Gelderland  produce 


considerable  quantities  of  tobacco.     The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  the  harvest  of  1853  : 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Buckwlieat  .  . . . 
Cabbage  seeds. . 

Peas 

Beans 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Flax 

Tobacco 


177,065 

448,648 

108.316 

211,218 

157,489 

5.3,062 

25,5.33 

32,404 

216,074 

2,617 

51,572 

3,388 


qimrt 

"~329, 
883, 
485. 
980, 
474, 
108, 
78, 
340, 
2,604, 


,267 
,086 
866 
,585 
,055 
154 
,780 
183 
,954 


The  rearing  of  live  stock,  however,  and  dairy  hus- 
bandr)',  are  much  more  important  sources  of  national 
wealth  than  tillage.  The  lean  cattle  brought  from 
Denmark  and  German}'  fatten  with  great  rapidity  in 
the  Dutch  poldcr.s.  Large  herds  of  beautiful  cows 
yield  great  at>undance  of  the  richest  milk.  Butter 
and  cheese  of  the  best  quality  are  lareh'  exported,  and 
bring  great  wealth  to  the  peasantry.  The  Dutch  horses 
are  good,  and  well  adapted  for  draught ;  the  best  are 
those  of  Friesland.  The  breeds  of  sheep,  however,  are 
not  particularl}'  good. 

The  statistics  of  1853,  December  31,  give  the  follow- 
ing numbers  for  the  whole  kingdom : 

Horses 286.562  11     Sheep 826,061 

Horned  cattle.  1,236,974  |1     Swine 233,900 

In  North  and  South  Holland,  Groningen,  and 
Utrecht,  there  are  made  140,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese  an- 
nually, the  home  consumption  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  twentieth.  This  large  quantity'  at  its  average 
price  produces  £1,800,000  sterling  annuall3\  The 
value  of  the  butter  is  about  £2,000,000  sterling  more, 
of  which  their  own  consumption  amounts  to  one 
tenth. 

Butter  and  cheese  figure  among  the  great  articles  of 
the  industry  and  the  commerce  of  Holland.  It  appears 
from  one  of  the  published  tables,  that  from  1803  to 
1850  the  export  of  butter  has  constantly  increased,  so 
as  to  have  been  quadrupled  in  half  a  century.  From 
3437  tons  in  1803  it  arrived  at  11,931  tons  in  1852. 
The  export  of  cheese  was  9823  tons  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  In  1852  it  was  19,  646  tons.  For 
1854,  instead  of  a  general  statement  such  as  the  above, 
we  have  found  indications  regarding  particular  com- 
modities, the  trade  in  which  was  very  active.  The 
importation  of  raw  sugar  in  1854  was  108,546  tons, 
against  102,101  in  1853.  The  export  of  raw  sugar  rose 
to  55,536  tons,  being  4420  tons  more  than  in  1853. 
The  importation  of  coffee  from  Java,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  less  in  1854  than  that  of  1853  and  1852.  In  1852 
it  was  1,073,838  bags ;  for  8353,  938,680  bags  ;  and  for 
1854,  only  928,230  bags.  The  trade  in  indigo,  how- 
ever, was  progressing,  fhe  imports  in  1854  were 
14,130  chests,  against  10,200  in  1853,  8600  in  1852, 
and  5500  in  1851.  The  importation  of  cochineal  was 
equally  increasing :  1535  chests  in  1854  against  868  in 
1851.  Tobacco  held  also  a  principal  jjlace  in  the  im- 
ports of  1854.     There  were  received  13,550  barrels 
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from  Maryland,  and  3110  from  Virginia.  Tin  from 
Banca  furnished  132,864  blocks.  The  trade  in  wool 
revived,  and  that  in  cotton  assumed  considerable  im- 
portance. The  trade  in  flax  was  1611  tons  in  1854. 
In  18.50  it  had  not  reached  344  tons.  Thus  it  had  been 
quadrupled  in  five  years. 

The  account  of  exports  is  not,  for  the  same  period, 
so  favorable.  It  gives,  indeed,  the  first  notice  of  di- 
rect trade  with  Australia  ;  but  the  result  of  this  new 
enterprise  was  not  encouraging.  Holland  exported 
its  agricultural  produce,  however,  in  great  quantity. 
In  1854,  the  export  of  butter  was  14,244  tons  against 
13,261  in  1853.  That  of  cheese  was  nearly  25,540, 
being  982  more  than  in  1853.  That  of  cattle,  77,198 
head  of  oxen.  In  1853  there  were  83,074  oxen  and 
204,148  sheep. 

Shipping. — The  following  account  is  given  of  the 
shipoing : 


Cleared  inward. 


Cleared  outward. 


Ships. 

1850 6,961 

1851 6,960 

1852 T,457 

1853 6,883 


Ships.  Tonnag"e. 

7,031  1,186,664 

T.177  1,216.558 

7,712  1,317,425 

7,068  1,215,869 


1,099,671 
1.166,140 
1,249,728 
1,151,293 

The  Netherlands'  and  foreign  ships  were,  1853,  in  the 
following  proportion : 

Cleared  inward.        Cleared  outward. 
Ships.       Tons.  Ships.     Tons. 

IN'etherlands... per  cent.     49i        44^  47i        43 

Foreign "  50J-        55i  52i        57 

To  have  a  full  view  of  the  trade  of  Holland,  we 
must  not  onlj'  learn  its  state  as  carried  on  by  sea,  but 
also  by  the  rivers,  which  carrj-  a  great  amount  of  it. 
Tables  have  been  published  of  the  merchandise  which 
arrived,  and  was  forwarded  by  way  of  the  Rhine,  in 
1854.  There  was  an  increase  above  1853  of  7260  tons 
from  Amsterdam  to  places  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  12,328 
tons  from  the  Rhine  to  that  city.  Cofl^ee,  rice,  and  the 
oleaginous  grains  are  foremost  in  this  progressive  in- 
crease. The  export  of  rice  to  Germany  has  had  a  re- 
markable increase.  In  1842-'52  it  was  only  8666  quart- 
ers per  annum.  In  1853  it  was  46,459.  The  quantit)- 
of  grain  sent  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Rhine  in  1834 
was  15,600  tons. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  the  river  navigation  were  in 
1853: 

Cleared  inward.  Cleared  outward. 


Vessels.  Tonnaee.  Vessels.         Tonnage. 

Laden 15.973       1,134,748  9,844       787,lii5 

In  ballast..     2,213  148,680  8,187        521,975 

with  127  wood-rafts,  measuring  24,328  cubic  ells. 

The  proportion  of  these  belonging  to  the  Nether- 
lands was : 

Of  laden  vessels  8,879        Tonnage  611,578  inward. 
"  4,615  "         876,009  outward. 

The  remainder  belonged  principally  to  Belgium  and 
Prussia,  and,  in  smaller  proportions,  to  Hanover,  Baden, 
Nassau,  Hesse,  Bavaria,  Frankfort,  and  Wurtemberg. 

On  the  31st  December,  1853,  the  merchant  fleet  of 
Holland  counted  in  all  2037  vessels  =  239,601  lasts 
burden.  There  were  142  frigates  =  56,142  lasts  ;  334 
barks  =  93,091  lasts ;  66  brigs  =  8439  lasts ;  168  schoon- 
ers =  13,436  lasts  ;  783  koffs  =  46,465  lasts  ;  250  tjalks 
=  7259  lasts.  The  number  of  steamers  belonging  to 
the  Netherlands  in  1837  was  only  .30  with  58  engines 
of  2200  horse-power.  In  1853  there  were  100  steamers, 
with  118  engines  of  6911  horse-power,  not  including 
those  of  the  royal  navy.  It  is  stated  in  the  tables 
that,  independently  of  the  Netherlands'  trade,  there 
were  emploj^ed  during  1853  in  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween foreign  parts,  Netherlands'  ships  which  made  no 
less  than  2266  voyages,  with  207,204  lusts  of  lading. 
The  Dutch  consuls  at  foreign  ports  furnished  the  data 
of  this  enumeration,  which  was  made  in  1853  for  the 
first  time.  In  connection  with  the  great  emigration  to 
the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  more  than  50  Dutch  ships 
were  freighted  in  different  British  ports  for  that  dis- 
tant country  during  the  first  six  months  of  1854. 

To  these  details,  gathered  from  the  statistical  publi- 
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cations  of  the  Dutch  government,  bj'  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the 
trade  of  Holland,  we  will  only  add  one  remark,  that 
with  the  excejjtion  of  the  old  East  India  Companj^'s 
monopoly  above  mentioned,  the  commercial  policy  of 
Holland  for  a  lengthened  period  was  more  liberal  than 
that  of  an}"  other  nation.  The  same  enlightened  pol- 
icy, if  partiallj'  departed  from  during  recent  j'ears,  has 
been  again  cordially  entered  into  after  the  recent  ex- 
ample of  Great  Britain.  A  law  enacted  on  1st  Septem- 
1854  abolished  the  import  duties  on  a  great  number  of 
articles  of  merchandise  ;  and  the  Netherlands'  tariff, 
thus  modified,  equals,  if  it  does  not  even  surpass,  in 
liberality  all  other  tariffs  in  existence.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  in  consequence  of  this  enlightened  policy, 
having  for  many  generations  been  generallj-  under- 
stood and  practiced  bj-  the  Dutch  government,  that  a 
country  not  more  extensive  than  Wales,  and  naturally 
not  more  fertile,  recovered,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  waters,  and  kept  from  being  again  submerged, 
by  constant  watchfulness,  and  a  heavy  expenditure ; 
accumulated  a  population  of  more  than  3,000,000 ; 
maintained  wars  of  unexampled  duration  with  the 
most  powerful  monarchies ;  and  besides  laying  out 
immense  sums  in  works  of  utility  and  ornament  at 
home,  lent  hundreds  of  millions  to  foreigners.  Not- 
withstanding their  want  of  native  timber  and  iron, 
they  are  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  materials  of 
carpentry-,  ship-building,  and  manufactures.  And 
though  their  commerce,  notwith.standing  its  revival  in 
later  j'ears,  is  much  diminished  from  its  earlier  pre- 
eminence, the  Dutch,  even  at  this  moment,  are  the 
richest  and  most  comfortable  people  of  Europte. 

The  following  is  a  budget  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  national  revenue  for  1856 : 

Eeve.vue. 
Direct  taxes  (land  tax,  provincial  taxes,  patents) . .  £1,597,878 

Excise 1,395,871 

Stamps,  registrations,  hypothec  successions 958,525 

Import,  export,  and  navigation  duties 852,664 

Duty  on  pawned  gold  and  silver  wares 19,158 

Domains 108,975 

Post-office 120,833 

Lottery 

Sporting  and  fishing  licenses 

Duty  on  mines 

Diverse  revenues 

Interest  of  national  debt  contributed  by  Belgium.. 

Interest  at  the  charge  of  the  colonies 

Balance  derived  from  colonial  adminisfn.  at  home 
Derived  from  sale  of  the  national  domains 


7,083 

96 

102.475 

3:3,333 

900,000 

391,667 

77,864 

Total  revenue,  1856 £6,099,255 

EXPENDITUBE. 

King's  household £66,667 

High  departments  of  state 45,683 

Department  of  foreign  affairs 40,834 

Department  of  justice 212,225 

Home  department 471,642 

Churches  and  Jewish  synagogues 141,180 

Eoman  Catholic  church 49,246 

Department  of  marine 634,715 

Interest  of  national  debt 2,935.586 

Dep.artment  of  finance 5-30.159 

Department  of  war 973,750 

Colonial  department 9,645 

Incidental  expenses 8,333 


Total  expenditure,  1856 £6,119,670 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  diflferent  provincial  governments  for  1855,. 
and  of  the  communes  for  1854 : 


North  Brabant. . . 

Gelderlend 

South  Holland... 
North  Holland... 

Zeeland 

Utrecht 

Kriesland 

Overyssel 

Groningen 

Drenthe 

Limburg 


Receipts. 


£60,925 
11,258: 
19,928, 
20,524 
9,848 
5.6041 
2a787| 
16,429 
26,727 
4.66II 
6,369i 


£60,36:3 
l'l.2oS 
19,92 
20,525 

9,848 

5,603 
28,777 
16,429 
26,721 

4,661. 

6,369 


Communes,  1854^ 


Receipts.     Expea^lore. 


£96,328 
11 9.570' 
866,725, 
421.025 
75,981 
59,7la 
124..361I 
92,804 
109.684 
19.S6:i 
51.171 


£S7,i 
121,6m 
364,831 
424.820 
75^987 

stUBsr 

130,486 
89,424 

109,597 
19,846 
40,972 


Total. 


'£211,060  £210,482  £1.530.225  £1.524,806 
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In  consequence  of  the  provincial  and  communal 
councils  having  a  right  to  levy  taxes  as  well  as  the 
general  government,  it  is  necessary  to  sum  up  all  the 
three  budgets  in  order  to  obtain  the  whole  amount  of 
the  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  This  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  done  for  1854,  as  the  communal  budgets 
for  185G  and  1855,  and  the  provincial  for  1856,  are  not 
given  in  the  latest  statistical  publications  : 

Income.  Eipenditure. 

National £6,656,056  £6,9.36,S42 

Provincial 176,346  176,665 

Communal 1,536,225  1,624,806 

Total £8,368,626  £8,638,313 

On  the  27th  August,  1751,  William  IV.,  Prince  of 
Orange,  presented  to  the  States  General  of  Holland  a 
remarkable  memoir  on  the  state  of  that  republic,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  a  work  entitled  "  La  Richesse  de  la 
Hollande^'''  published  in  London  in  1788.  That  prince 
requested  the  opinions  of  several  leading  merchants, 
and  others  of  large  mercantile  experience,  on  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  ^^z.  :  1st.  What  is  the  actual  state 
of  commerce  ?  and  if  the  same  should  be  found  to  be 
diminished  and  fallen  to  decay,  then  to  inquire ;  2d. 
What  arrangements  and  means  may  support  it,  and,  if 
possible,  restore  it  to  its  former  prosperity  and  grand- 
eur ?  These  questions  elicited  a  statement,  or,  more 
properlj',  an  elaborate  and- lengthy  report,  on  the 
causes  by  which  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  rose  and  flourished.  This  report  is  di- 
vided into  three  heads,  viz.  :  1st.  The  natural  and 
physical  causes ;  2d.  The  moral  causes,  and,  3d.  The 
accidental,  adventitious,  or  external  causes. 

Under  the  first  head  are  classed  the  advantageous 
situation  of  the  countn,^,  near  the  sea,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  large  navigable  rivers  ;  its  central  situation, 
which  rendered  it  the  general  market  to  which  the 
merchants  of  northern  and  southern  Europe  were  ac- 
customed to  bring  their  merchandise,  and  exchange 
the  same  for  such  goods  as  thej'  wanted.  The  steril- 
ity of  the  countrj',  and  the  consequent  want,  it  is  rep- 
resented, have  contributed  in  animating  the  spirit, 
zeal,  industry,  and  genius  of  the  people  to  seek  in  for- 
eign countries  those  things  which  thej'  most  need  at 
home ;  and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of 
trade.  This  thej'^  were  enabled  to  do  by  the  great 
abundance  of  fish  in  the  neighboring  sea,  which  fur- 
nished an  equiralent  for  the  exchange  of  those  things 
which  the  barrenness  of  their  own  country',  and  their 
limited  extent  of  arable  lands,  denied  them  at  home. 
Among  the  moral  causes,  the  repoit  cited  the  invariable 
maxim  and  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  which  permits 
the  free  exercise  of  all  religions,  and  regards  toleration 
in  this  respect  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  attracting 
foreigners  from  adjacent  countries,  and,  by  that  means, 
to  augment  the  population  of  these  provinces.  The  con- 
stant policy,  it  is  remarked,  of  this  republic  has  been  to 
make  this  conntrj-  a  safe  asjdum  for  persecuted  and 
oppressed  foreigners  ;  and  no  alliance,  no  treaty,  no 
solicitation  of  an}'  potentate  in  the  world  has  ever  been 
capable  of  destro3'ing  the  protection  and  securitj'  ac- 
corded to  those  who  have  sought  its  refuge.  This  fun- 
damental maxim  of  the  repuldic  has  caused  many  peo- 
ple to  flee  from  the  oppressions  and  persecutions  exer- 
cised in  other  countries,  and  to  seek  refuge,  as  well  as 
emploj-ment,  bringing  with  them  not  onlj'  their  money 
and  their  valuable  effects,  but  also  their  industry. 
They  have  established  man)'  trades,  manufactories,  and 
arts,  notwithstanding  the  first  materials  for  the  said 
manufactures  were  almost  wholly  wanting  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  only  to  be  procured,  at  great  expense, 
from  other  countries. 

The  constitution  and  the  form  of  government,  and  the 
civil  liberty  thus  extended,  furnish  another  cause  to 
which  the  growth  of  trade  and  the  prosperity'  of  com-  I 
merce  are  attrilnited.  The  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
the  administration,  the  courage  and  firnmess  of  the 
councils,  the  fidelity  with  which  contracts  and  engage-  ' 


ments  were  wont  to  be  fulfilled,  are  also  classed  among 
the  moral  causes  under  which  their  commerce  had 
reached  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  splendor. 
Among  the  accidental  or  external  causes  are  enumer- 
ated the  civU  wars  in  France,  and  afterward  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  other  countries,  which  contrib- 
uted largelj'  to  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacturing 
industr}'  of  Holland  ;  while  the  religious  persecution  in 
Spain,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  other  states  and  em- 
pires, also  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  its  com- 
merce. After  dwelling  at  length  on  these  three  heads, 
this  celebrated  report  then  discusses  the  actual  state 
of  the  trade  of  the  countrj-,  and  shows  that  the  first 
two — the  natural  and  moral  causes — still  remain  un- 
changed ;  while  the  third — the  accidental  and  external 
causes — had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Persecutions 
in  other  countries  had  ceased  ;  indolence  and  contempt 
for  trade  had  given  place  to  industrj'  and  commercial 
enterprise  ;  their  own  example  had  been  imitated  by 
England,  which  for  a  century  had  been  straining  legis- 
lation to  attract  the  trade  so  long  enjoj'ed  by  the  re- 
public, and  which  now  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
the  wool  which  formerly  fed  the  factories  of  Holland  ; 
while  many  other  countries  had  successfully  intro- 
duced those  branches  of  industry  which  in  former  days 
had  flourished  in  the  Netherlands  alone. 

The  great  number  of  shops  which  had  been  closed  in 
the  principal  towns,  especially  in  Amsterdam ;  the 
difficultj-  of  procuring  seamen  to  man  the  ships  ;  the 
flourishing  commerce  of  Hamburg  and  other  towns, 
which  now  supply  Germany  with  all  kinds  of  colonial 
produce,  of  which  Amsterdam  was  formerh'  the  great 
emporium  ;  the  extinction  of  Dutch  commercial  houses 
in  Spain,  and  of  Dutch  trade  in  the  Levant :  all  of 
these  were  cited  as  proofs  of  the  present  decline  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Holland.  This  report,  of  which 
a  brief  sketch  has  thus  been  given,  closes  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  permit  all  raw  materials  to  be  entered 
free  of  duty,  as  well  as  all  foreign  goods  placed  in  en- 
trepot, or  for  transit ;  basing  this  recommendation  up- 
on the  maxim,  that  the  lighter  the  burdens  were,  the 
greater  would  be  the  trade.  Nearlj'  200  j'ears  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  report,  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain  commenced.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  then 
the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  was  defeat- 
ed ;  all  the  Spanish  ships  on  the  coast  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  destroyed  ;  several  Spanish  towns  were 
taken,  and  Spanish  troops  were  expelled  from  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  West  Fries- 
land,  whose  citizens  joined  in  the  revolt,  and  swore 
allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  1579,  the  famous  union  of  the  States  of  Holland, 
Friesland,  Zealand,  and  LTtrecht  was  formed  at  the 
latter  place,  and  a  solemn  compact  entered  into  to 
unite  as  one  confederation,  and,  as  such,  to  advise  of 
peace,  war,  and  taxes,  and  to  maintain  personal  and 
religious  liberty.  Overyssel  and  Groningen  soon  af- 
ter joined  the  union  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  these  seven 
United  Provinces  became  the  most  powerful  republic 
which  the  world  had  seen  since  the  decline  of  ancient 
Rome.  From  this  period  until  the  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia was  signed  (1648),  we  find  the  Dutch  growing  rap- 
idly in  power,  commerce,  and  wealth  ;  sending  their 
ships  to  ever}'  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  successfully  resist- 
ing the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  flags,  on  whatever  sea 
thej'  chanced  to  encounter  them  ;  capturing  tlieir  ves- 
sels ;  expelling  them  from  the  Moluccas ;  forming  trad- 
ing establishments  in  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence 
along  the  coasts  and  isles  of  Indis  to  .Japan,  and  es- 
pecially at  Ceylon,  .lava,  and  the  Moluccas.  In  one 
of  these  naval  encounters  (1658),  the  Diitih  captured  a 
whole  fleet  of  Spanisli  galleons,  bringing  home,  as  the 
prize  of  victor}',  precious  metals  to  tlic  value  of  10,000,- 
000  guilders.  The  vessels  and  seamen  employed  in 
these  naval  adventures  were  under  the  management 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  frequently 
realized  from  the  rich  caj)tures  and  costly  cargoes — 
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spices,  cinnamon,  and  other  East  India  productions — 
as  high  as  fi2i  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  invested. 

A  West  India  Company  was  also  organized  about 
the  jear  1021,  originally  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
Portuguese  out  of  Brazil,  and  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Peru,  in  which  they  were  not  so  successful  as  in  their 
East  India  adventures.  They  captured,  however,  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  those  seas  ;  scoured  and  plundered  the 
coasts  of  Cuba ;  took  possession  of  Pernamljuco  and 
the  islands  of  Curai;oa,  St.  Eustace,  and  others,  which 
the)'  still  retain. 

The  first  check  to  this  extensive  and  almost  undis- 
puted dominion  of  the  sea,  which  the  Dutch  expe- 
rienced, was  the  celebrated  navigation  act  of  the  R'imp 
Parliament,  enforced  by  Cromwell,  and  10  years  after- 
ward legalized  by  Charles  II.  The  Dutch,  at  this 
period,  enjoyed  a  profitalde  carrying  trade  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies.  By  this  act,  it 
was  provided  that  no  mercliandise,  the  produce  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  England 
in  any  Ijut  English-built  ships,  commanded  by  an  En- 
glish master,  and  navigated  by  a  crew  three  fourths  of 
whom  should  be  Englishmen ;  nor  any  fish  exported 
from  or  imported  into  England  or  Ireland,  except  of 
English  taking.  As  might  have  been,  and  confessedly 
was,  expected,  a  war  soon  after  broke  out  between 
Holland  and  England,  exclusively  naval,  which  was 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  desperation  on  both  sides. 
After  several  fierce  and  bloody  engagements,  the 
Dutch  were  defeated,  and  were  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace.  A  treat}'  followed,  imposing  the  most  humil- 
iating terms  upon  tlie  hardy  republic  ;  among  others, 
that  "of  striking  their  flag,  and  lowering  their  top- 
sails, whenever  the  Dutch  ships  should  meet  uny  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  the  English  commonwealth  in  the  Brit- 
ish seas."  Several  other  wars  occurred  between  the 
Dutch  and  English,  and,  in  1G72,  between  the  former 
and  the  English  and  French  combined.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  hostil- 
ities were  again  declared  against  Holland  by  Great 
Britain,  on  the  pretense  that  the  dockyards  and  arsenals 
of  France  were  furnished  witli  munitions  of  war,  and 
the  American  troops  with  supplies,  by  Dutch  vessels. 
A  discover)',  accidentally  made  by  the  British  in  the 
following  year,  that  a  secret  treat)',  recognizing  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  had  been  negotiated 
in  1778,  between  Holland  and  the  American  Congress, 
inflamed  the  already  excited  animosity  of  England 
against  the  Dutch,  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  war  was 
immediately  declared.  During  tlie  existence  of  these 
hostilities  the  Dutch  lost  their  AVest  India  possessions ; 
and,  during  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  which  the  Netherlands  were  forced  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  French,  the  whole  of  their  East  India 
possessions  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  the  British. 

In  1814,  the  independence  of  Holland  was  restored, 
and  Belgium  and  Holland  were  erected  into  one  king- 
dom. In  the  convention  of  1815,  .Tava  and  all  the 
Dutch  colonies  were  ceded  to  Holland,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  settlements  of 
Demerara,  Essequilio,  and  Berbice.  The  British,  also, 
obtained  the  cession  of  tlie  settlement  of  Cochin  and 
its  dependencies,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  pos- 
sessions of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  island  of  .Tava,  the  Moluccas,  Sumatra 
(for  which  they  gave  Fort  Molucca  in  rcturn\  Macas- 
sar, Celebes,  Banda,  Amboyna,  and  Ternate.  They 
possess  several  forts  on  tlie  coast  of  Guinea  :  in  the 
West  Indies,  Curacoa,  St.  Eustace,  Saba,  and  part  of 
St.  Martin  ;  and  in  South  America,  a  portion  of  Suri- 
nam, or  Dutch  Guiana.  The  revolution  in  Belgium 
in  1S;)0  resulted,  as  already  stated  in  the  article  on  that 
kingdom,  after  a  few  days'  contest,  in  the  separation 
of  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  its  erection  into  an  in- 
dependent kingdom.  Since  ISliO,  Hidland  has  unin- 
terruptedly pursued  the  arts  of  peaceful  commerce, 
industry,   and    trade.      Her    navigation    is   annually 


extending  ;  and  her  great  commercial  marts,  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam,  bid  fair  to  regain  their  former 
prosperity. 

The.  fJnt/fd  States. — In  their  commercial  relations 
with  the  I'nited  States,  the  Netherlands  have  always 
manifested  a  spirit  of  liberality.  Several  treaties  of 
amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  have  l>een  entered 
into  between  the  two  countries — the  last  bearing  date 
August  26,  18.'i2.  This  treaty  of  1852  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  entire  reciprocity  and  j)erfect  freedom 
of  commerce,  and  applies,  with  all  its  privileges,  to 
the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  col- 
onies and  dominions  of  Holland  Ijeyond  seas.  It  re- 
.serves  to  Holland  the  right  to  levy  discriminating 
duties  of  import  and  e.xfwrt  in  favor  of  her  direct 
trade  with  such  colonies  and  dominions  ;  but  should 
American  vessels  engage  in  such  direct  trafle,  they  are 
to  enjoy  perfect  equiility  with  the  national  flag.  The 
United  States  is  also  at  liberty  to  continue  to  levy  the 
discriminating  duty  imposed  l)y  the  tariff  of  18-16  on 
tea  and  coffee,  in  favor  of  the  direct  importation  of 
these  articles  from  the  places  of  their  growth,  but  also 
without  discriminating  between  the  flags  of  the  two 
countries.  This  treaty  is  to  continue  in  force  two 
years,  commencing  six  weeks  after  its  ratification, 
with  the  usual  12  months'  notice  by  either  party  wish- 
ing to  terminate  its  action.  Before  the  date  of  this 
last  treaty,  the  reciprocity  and  freedom  of  commerce 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  ap- 
plied onlv  to  the  direct  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. All  restrictions,  not  only  as  regards  entire 
reciprocity  and  perfect  equality  in  the  direct  trade 
between  the  two  nations  and  their  flags,  respectively, 
but,  as  it  respects  our  trade  with  the  Dutch  colonies, 
were  by  this  treaty  abolished,  and  the  two  flags  were 
assimilated  (the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  excepted), 
on  every  sea,  and  in  ever)'  port. 

Nai-igntion  Lairs. — The  laws  amending  the  Nether- 
lands legislation  with  respect  to  navigation  were  pre- 
pared in  1848,  but  not  proclaimed  as  in  operation  until 
the  year  IS.'jO,  when  the  abolition  of  the  British  nav- 
igation acts  rendered  necessary  the  immediate  adoption 
of  that  step.  The  new  system  agreed  to  by  both  the 
Chambers  of  the  States  General  is  contained  in  a  col- 
lection of  rules  embodying  the  legal  dispositions  and 
schedules.  These  are  too  numerous  and  lengthy  here 
to  be  inserted  ;  but  the  following  summary  will  convey 
a  general  idea  of  their  purport,  and  show  how  benefi- 
cially the  liberal  spirit,  which  has  of  late  years  guided 
British  commercial  legislation,  enters  into  and  molds 
the  commercial  systems  of  neighboring  countries. 
Whatever  favor  the  system  of  "  free  trade''  may 
hereafter  meet  with  among  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  earth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  spirit  of 
free  navigation  has  entered  upon  its  beneficent  mission, 
and  already  shapes  the  legislation  of  those  nations 
which  have  thriven  and  flourished  most  by  commerce. 
The  countries  of  Europe  which  still  retain  their  medi- 
eval commercial  policy — and.  indeed,  those  on  our  own 
continent  which  have  inherited  from  their  Eun-^pean 
progenitors  similar  systems  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations — must  either  abandon  their  re- 
strictive policy,  and  adopt,  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
with  all  its  privileges  and  rights,  the  common-law  de- 
finitions of  marc  libernm,  or  find  themselves  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  commercial  world.  When  this 
spirit  has  already  burst  through  the  barriers  which, 
from  a  time  "  to  which  the  memor)'  of  man  runneth 
not  to  tlie  contrar)',"  closed  China  and  Japan  against 
every  approach  of  civilized  commerce,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  its  influence  will  soon  or  late  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  those  nations  which  would  erect 
financi.al  barricades  across  the  highway  of  nations, 
and  interdict  the  importation  of  bread  to  feed,  and 
fabrics  to  clothe,  th.  ir  destitute  subjects.  The  present 
navigation  laws  of  England  are  l>ut  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  commercial  K^gislation  of 
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Europe.  The  example  of  Holland,  of  Belgium,  of  the 
Hanse-towns,  and  the  Zollverein  (though,  as  regards 
the  latter,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done),  can  not  but 
hasten  this  liberal  reformation  in  the  navigation  laws 
of  neighboring  governments.  The  leading  features  of 
the  new  navigation  laws  of  the  Netherlands  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  summarj'.  It  embraces 
the  chief  bases  upon  which  they  rest : 

1.  Unconditional  repeal  of  discriminating  favors 
granted  to  the  Dutch  flag,  by  suppression  of  the  rules 
allowing  to  this  flag  preference  above  foreign  flags. 
2.  Conditional  similarity  of  flag  in  the  navigation 
to  and  from  the  Netherlands  colonies.  3.  Stipulations 
b}-  law  concerning  the  trade  and  navigation  in  the 
colonies  of  the  realm,  carried  on  by  other  nations  of 
the  world.  4.  Repeal  of  the  interdiction  to  grant 
Netherlands  registers  to  foreign-built  vessels,  by  ad- 
mittance for  registry  (naturalization)  of  such  vessels 
at  a  duty  of  four  per  cent,  of  their  value.  5.  Diminish- 
ing of  import  duties  on  principal  materials  for  ship- 
building. 6.  Suspension  of  the  shipping  duties  on  the 
Rhine  and  Yssel.     7.  Total  abolition  of  transit  duties. 

The  principal  object  of  all  these  measures  is  to  pro- 
mote trade,  by  relieving  navigation,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  impediments  against  its  development 
which  resulted  from  past  legislation.  The  general 
system  comprehends  a  plan  of  establishing,  in  one 
general  law,  instead  of  by  complicated  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  the  different  nations,  the  principle  of  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  "free  navigation,"  and, 
consequently,  the  general  and  unconditional  assimila- 
tion of  flags,  by  granting  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
the  privileges  enjoj'ed  b}'  those  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
reserving,  however,  the  right  of  retaliation,  should  cir- 
cumstances render  its  exercise  necessary,  which,  in 
most  cases  that  can  happen,  will  be  limited  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  shipping  taxes,  or  of  import  duties  ;  and 
saving,  also,  certain  restrictions  and  conditions  relative 
to  importations  from  Netherlands  colonies.  In  fine, 
the  navigation  laws  of  Holland  are  framed  so  as  to 
open,  as  far  as  possible,  all  Netherlands  ports  for  ships 
of  all  nations;  "to  proclaim,"  as  announced  in  the 
official  exposition,  "  a  renewed  adherence  to  the  liberal 
commercial  policy  which  the  Netherlands  was  the  first 
nation  to  adopt,  in  order  to  stimulate  other  nations  to 
abandon  all  sj'stems  of  protections  and  prohibitions ; 
to  abolish  all  exclusive  protections  of  the  Netherlands 
flag,  so  that  our  (their)  navigation  ma}',  with  good 
success,  keep  pace  with  that  of  other  nations,  and  our 
(their)  commerce  may  not  remain  behind  in  the  newly- 
opened  competition  resulting  from  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws  of  England."  Under  the  regulations 
condensed  above,  as  well  as  under  the  treatj'  with  the 
United  States  of  1852,  the  American  flag  is  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  colonial  trade.  In- 
deed, in  all  respects,  without  any  condition  or  qualifi- 
cation whatever,  the  flags  of  both  nations  enjoy  entire 
and  perfect  equality.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1844,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  addressed  to  collectors 
and  naval  officers  circular  instructions,  in  which  the 
following  paragraphs  occurred : 

"The  charge  d'affaires  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  has  presented  a  complaint  that  the  duty  of  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  levied  upon  coffee  imported  from  the 
yiorts  of  the  Netherlands,  is  in  contravention  of  the  subsisting 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  King  of  the  Neth- 
erlands ;  seeing  that,  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  act  of  1S42, 
coffee  Imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
place  of  its  growth  or  production,  is  exempt  from  duty. 

"  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1839,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Netherlands,  it  is  stipulated 
that  goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  oric/in  may  be, 
imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
from  or  to  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe,  in  vessels 
of  the  Netherlands,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than 
shall  be  levied  on  the  like  goods  and  merchandise  imported 
or  exported  in  national  vessels,  etc. 

"As  coffee  imported  in  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  is 
exempt  from  duty,  it  follows,  from  the  treaty  before  recited, 


that  coffee  imported  in  the  vessels  of  the  Netherlands,  from 
their  ports  in  Europe,  is  exempt  from  duty.  Therefore,  such 
duties  as  have  been  so  levied  upon  coffee,  so  as  aforesaid  im- 
ported, in  vessels  of  the  Netherlands,  from  their  ports  in 
Europe,  must  be  refunded  ;  and,  in  future,  coffee  so  imported 
must  be  admitted  free  of  duty." 

From  these  instructions  it  necessarih-  followed  in 
practice,  that  while  the  coffee  of  Java,  imported  in 
vessels  of  the  Netherlands,  from  ports  of  the  Nether- 
lands, has  been  exempted  from  dutj-  on  its  arrival  in 
the  United  States,  the  same  article,  when  imported  in 
American  vessels,  from  the  same  ports  in  the  Nether- 
lands, has  been  subjected,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
10th  section  of  the  tariff"  act  of  30th  of  August,  1842, 
to  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
as  a  non-enumerated  article.  On  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1845,  these  instructions  were  countermanded,  by 
Treasury  circular  of  that  date,  as  not  warranted  by 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1839 ;  the  word  "  so," 
which  qualified  the  importation  or  exportation,  having 
been  overlooked  in  preparing  the  circular  first  referred 
to.  A  diff^erent  construction  would  give  to  the  vessels 
of  Holland  an  advantage  over  American  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  same  trade,  as  alreadj'  intimated,  of  20 
per  cent. — an  advantage  which  could  hardly  have  been 
intended  to  be  given  by  an}'  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power.  All  ambiguity  or  doubt  on  this  subject  is 
removed  by  the  tariff'  act  of  1846.  Under  the  provis- 
ions of  that  act,  however,  the  Netherlands  flag  still 
enjo3's  an  advantage  over  that  of  the  United  States  in 
the  coff^ee  carrj'ing  trade.  Thus,  schedule  1  of  the 
act  provides,  that  "  coffee,  the  growth  or  production 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  imported  from 
the  Netherlands  in  American  vessels,  or  in  foreign 
vessels  entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties  to  be  exempt 
from  discriminating  duties,  tonnage,  and  other 
charges,"  shall  be  free.  The  export  duty  on  coff'ee  at 
Java,  is  12  per  cent.,  half  of  which  is  remitted  in 
favor  of  direct  importation  to  the  Netherlands  in 
national  or  equalized  bottoms.  Consequently,  a  Dutch 
vessel,  carrj'ing  Java  coffee  from  Holland  into  the 
United  States,  can  undersell  the  American  importer 
who  brings  it  into  port  direct  from  Java,  the  amount 
of  the  diflferential  export  duty,  or  six  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  his  cargo. 

Commerce. — The  principal  articles  imported  into 
Holland  in  1853,  and  their  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  importations,  were  as  follows : 

per  cent. 

Grains 0-40 

Iron 8*68 


per  cent. 

Tissues  of  all  kinds  12-61 

Raw  sugar 1203 

Tarns 900 

Coffee S-47 


Kaw  Cotton 3-4» 

Dye  stuffs 2-99 

The  principal  exports,  and  their  proportion  to  the 
total  amount  of  exportations,  were : 

I  per  cent. 

Grains 4-84 

Raw  sugar 4-54 

I  Live  animals. 4-09 

I  Butter 8.99 


per  cent. 

Woven  fabrics 8-9.5 

Refined  sugar 7-29 

Yarns 715 

Coffee 659 


The  total  general  commerce  of  Holland  in  1853 
(imports  and  exports  united),  amounted  to  $237,000,000, 
showing  a  diminution,  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  of  $540,000. 

The  diminution  in  exports  fell  principally  upon  ali- 
mentary products  of  the  first  necessity,  and  was 
caused  by  the  general  bad  crops  of  the  year.  The 
share  assigned  in  the  commerce  of  this  year  amounted 
to:  imports  by  sea— to  the  Dutch  flag,  $49,391,732; 
to  the  foreign  flag,  $42,613,132— giving  to  the  Dutch 
flag  in  the  import  trade,  53|  per  cent. ;  and  to  the 
foreign  flag  46i-  per  cent.  In  the  export  trade,  the 
Dutch  flag  had  $29,626,014;  the  foreign  flag,  $30,- 
870,144— giving  the  Dutch  flag  49,  and  the  foreign  flag 
51  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  of  the  Netherlands  in  1854,  as 
appears  from  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Holland,  for 
that  year,  amounted  to  356,484,000  florins,  or  $142,- 
593,000;  showing  an    increase   over  the  imports   of 
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1853  of  $14,173,000,  and  over  the  imports  of  1852  of  i 
$13,505,000.  The  total  exports  the  same  year,  as 
given  bj'  the  same  authority,  amounted  to  308,780,000 
florins,  or  $123,512,000  ;  showinj;  an  increase  over  the 
exports  of  1853  of  814,391, fi54,  and  over  the  exports  of 
1852  of  $14,518,000. 

Imports  and  Expobts  or  IIoliand  for  1954. 


Countries 

Import!. 

Export!.       1         Total. 

Great  Britain....... 

$39,904,000 

4.868,000 

27,527,00() 

8,204,000 

3,018,000 

$80,077,000  1  $69,982,000 

6,229,000         1,098,000 

46,574,000       74,101,000 

4,245,000         7,450.000 

2,054,000         5,072,(K)0 

Zollvercln 

United  States 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  between  Holland  and 
the  United  States  for  1854,  as  given  in  the  United 
States'  Treasury  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
is  $4,138,630,  or  8934,150  less  than  that  given  by  the 
Dutch  official  report. 

The  chief  articles  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Holland  are  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  Ijreadstuffs,  etc. 
The  leading  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Hol- 
land are  spirits  Cprincipallj'  gin),  coffee,  madder, 
spices,  pictures,  paintings,  segars,  tin,  etc.  There 
entered  in  1853,  in  Dutch  ports,  from  foreign  countries, 
6392  vessels,  measuring  1,064,2.33  tons ;  of  which 
number  70,  measuring  26,765  tons,  bore  the  flag  of  the 
United  States ;  and  18  vessels,  under  the  Dutch  flag, 
sailed  direct  from  our  ports  with  American  produce. 


During  the  same  year,  there  cleared  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  foreign  countries,  4,413  ships,  measuring 
776,889  tons ;  of  which  there  were  under  the  American 
flag,  for  United  States'  ports,  22  vessels,  measuring 
11,333  tons;  and  for  the  same  destination,  27  vessels 
belonging  to  other  nations. 

In  18.53  there  entered  at  the  different  ports  of  Hol- 
land 1006  steam  vessels,  laden,  measuring  in  the  ag- 
gregate, .304,329  tons ;  195  steam  vessels  in  ballast, 
measuring  in  the  aggregate,  72,800  tons ;  in  all,  1201 
vessels,  tonnage,  377,129. 

The  vessels  in  ballast  were  all  under  the  English 
flag ;  those  freighted  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

VeM«|«.  1  r/nj. 

Under  the  Dutch  flag 356  89,M1 

English  flag 68«  210..')1« 

"         French  flag 13  4,0S2 

"        SwedUhflag 1  90 

Total 1,006  301,329 

Since  the  new  navigation  laws  of  Holland  came  into 
operation  (August  8,  1850),  the  maritime  commerce  of 
that  kingdom  has  been  distributed  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Impoetatioss  by  Sea. 

FUet.  1S49.  1850.  IWI.  18M. 

Dutch 59  per  ct.    58  per  ct    53  per  ct    63  per  ct. 

Foreign 41       "         42       "         46       "         46       " 

EXFORTATIONS    BY   SeA. 
Fl.itri.  1S49.  \<iSO.  IgSI.  1«U. 

Dutch 51  per  ct    66  per  ct    50  per  ct    49  per  ct. 

Foreign 49       "        44       "        49       "         51        " 


COMMF.RCK  OF  THE  UNrTED   STATES   WITH   HOLLAND,   FROM   OCTOBER  1,   1820,   TO   JuLY  1,   1856. 


Years  coding. 


Ezporti. 


Domestic, 


Foreign. 


ToUl. 


Imports. 


Total. 


Whereof  there  was  in  BalUon 
aod  Specie. 


Exported. 


Imported. 


Tooaage  Cleared. 


American. 


Sept  80,  1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

Total. 


Sept  30,  18.H1 . 
1882. 
1888. 
1884 
1S85. 
1886. 
1837 
18.38. 
1839. 
1840. 


(1,954,518 
2,077,868 
2,642,930 
1,597,514 
2,486,468 
1,970,199 
2,3;J9,3S1 
1,863,767 
3,095,857 
8,354,551 


$1,789,692 

1,524,683 

2,409,216 

617,831 

1,306,889 

1,899,857 

888,950 

865,646 

889,330 

675,527 


$3,694,205 
8,602,051 
5,052,146 
2,215,345 
8,793,307 
3,870,056 
8,228,331 
2,229,413 
8,985,187 
4.030,078 


$l,938.95:i 

86:3.995 

754,950 

1,2:0,267 

1,253,369 

1,106,408 

96,'j,917 

1,398,572 

1,057,854 

888,408 


$132 
1,990 


740 
4,800 
15,451 


$1,352,167 
158,651 
222.791 
239.551 

15,085 
151,880 

85,608 
181.283 

17,303 

12,197 


$28,382,648 


$12,317,571     $85,700,119 


Total. 


Sept  80,  1841 

1842 

9  mos      1843 

Juno  30,  1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Total. 


June  80,  1851. 
1852. 
Ift58. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


$11,488,693  I       $22,613     i    $2,4:36,021 


$989,837 
1,860.668 
1,166,856 
1.123,956 
1,590,570 
1.82^231 
1,886,976 
1,180,897 
2,149,7:32 
1,074.754 


$5,000 
26^i78 


8,612 
260 
600 


$14,352,477 

$1,688,022 
1,067,438 

480,823 
1,310,081 

954.344 
1,059,.')97 
1.247,209 
1,417,908 
1,501,643 
1,686.967 


$35,850 


$28,900 


$1,911,115 
2,292.348 
1.983,728 
2,299,710 
1.920,869 
8,501,110 


$12,314,032 

$2,052,706 
1,6:3.\516 
1,6-2.M70 
1.69.5,970 
1,825,700 
2,426,479 


$28,900 


$16,641 
4,764 
5,440 
60.071 
50,608 

82,461 

9,512 

2,383 

466 


$182,851 


$12,720 

2.36 

1.500 

2.063 

14,663 


$31,180 


26.048 
28,683 
53,846 
24,517 
26,946 
82,946 
88,519 
25,516 
88,872 
85,220 


1,0«S 
1,281 
6,769 
1,452 
678 
1,188 
1,712 
6,179 
4,951 
4,515 


825,112 

23,168 
38,770 
32,4li3 
25,819 
18,946 
14,078 
18,745 
18,501 
11,613 
81,747 


29,783 

1,094 
8,872 
6.988 

7;in 

6,151 
11,956 
22,788 
12.029 
12,8?1 
11.929 


218,864 

24.893 
88,589 
28.239 
23.7S6 
27.859 


17.744 
12.847 
22,586 
14,963 


101,709 

10,888 
18,804 
2,660 
16,588 
16,5*7 
11,582 
17.148 
21,255 
16.460 
22.733 


224,051 

9,239 
18,759 
10,809 
15,204 
15.978 
22,557 


151,131 

26,014 
22,938 
20.780 
15.0M 
17.2« 
21977 


The  general  navigation  and  trade  of  Holland,  con- 
sidering its  comparatively  limited  area,  presents  a 
spectacle  of  commercial  greatness  unequaled  in  the 
world.  In  1852,  its  general  imports  reached  $129,087,- 
823,  and  its  exports  8108,993,8:)».  In  1853  the  imports 
amounted  to  8128,420,091,  and  the  exports  to  8109.120,- 
006.  This  commerci.ll  prosperity  nearly  eciuals  that 
which  the  Netherlands  attained  in  its  palmiest  days, 
vhcn  Beawes  said  of  it  in  his  Lex  Mcrcatoria:  "It 


produces  hardly  any  thing,  and  yet  has  wherewith  to 
furnish  other  people  all  they  can  have  need  of.  It  is 
without  forests,  and  almost  without  wixnl.  There  ar* 
no  mines  or  metals,  and  yet  there  Ls  found  as  much 
gold  or  silver  as  in  Now  Spain  or  Peru  ;  !»3  much  iron 
as  in  France  ;  as  much  tin  a.s  in  England  ;  and  as  much 
copj>er  as  in  Sweden.  The  wheat  and  other  grains 
that  are  there  sowed  hanlly  suffice  for  nourishment  to 
a  part  of  the  inhabitiint.* ;  and  it  is,  notwithstanding. 
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from  hence  that  the  greatest  part  of  its  neighbors  I  or  that  strangers  come  to  load  in  its  ports,  that  there 
receive  them,  either  for  their  subsistence  or  trade.  In  !  is  not  a  day,  and  it  may  be  said  a  moment,  that  ships 
fine,  it  seems  as  if  the  spices  grew  there  ;  that  the  oils  ,  do  not  come  in  or  go  out,  and  frequently  entire  fleets.' 


were  gathered  there  ;  that  it  nourished  the  precious 
insects  which  spin  the  silk,  and  that  all  sorts  of  drugs, 
for  medicine  or  dj-eing,  were  in  the  number  of  its  prod- 
ucts and  of  its  growth.  Its  warehouses  are  so  full, 
and  its  merchants  seem  to  carry  so  much  to  strangers. 


Such  was  the  picture  drawn  of  the  Netherlands  in 
1670.  Its  present  commercial  condition,  though  dif- 
ferent in  every  other  respect  from  the  Netherlands 
of  that  period,  is  quite  as  prosperous,  and  rests  upon  a 
basis  more  solid  and  secure. 


Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Commerce  or  the  Netherlands  with  Foreign  Nations  in  1S53,  in  Florins 
[Florin  valued  at  Forty  Cents  United  States'  Currency]. 


Countries. 


General  imports. 


General  exports. 


Of  special  commerce 


Transit. 


Australia 

Belfrium 

Brazil '. 

Bremen 

California. 

China 

Cuba , 

Curacoa 

Denmark 

France 

Greenland,  etc 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg. 

Hanover  and  Oldenburg . 

Java,  etc . 

Canaries,  C.  of  G.  H.,  E.  Indies,  Asia 

Eoman  States 

Coast  of  Guinea j . . . 

Lubec 

Mecklenburg 

The  Two  Sicilies 

United  States 

Norway 

Austria 

Philippine  Isles 

Portugal 

Eussia 

Russia  (Black  Sea) 

Sardinia 

America 

Surinam 

The  Zollverein 

Tuscany 

Turkey,  Greece,  etc 

Sweden, 

Spain 

Not  known 

Wrecked 

Total  florins 

Or  in  dollars 


25,164,698 
4,573,593 
1,133,542 

l,41l'.i6T 

2,817,539 

127,651 

1,963,855 

12,5.31,116 

88.617 

87,896,331 

4,919,687 

4,125,055 

63,729,272 

5,356,426 

19.302 

413,945 

79,618 

112,771 

1,164,146 

6,746,580 

4,595.903 

1,220,581 

251,210 

511,351 

15,226,640 

2,643,583 

1:34.451 

686,066 

4,439,065 

64,130,562 

472,066 

1,716,438 

422,977 

687,344 

m,b51 


20,534,254 

2,149,143 

760,406 

898,191 

2,017,582 

86,408 

2,028,602 

9,ia5,854 

88,617 

44,809,621 

1,977,961 

3.687,718 

52,604,164 

2,996,993 

18,492 

413,495 

23,030 

21.5,331 

227,864 

4,824,610 

3,801,225 

621,960 

73,152 

407,589 

14,628,969 

2,774,889 

91,508 

204,693 

2,723,145 

27,662,831 

302,815 

1,563,286 

305,152 

202,527 

510 

82,549 


821,051,729 


204,945,136 


128,420,691  60  I      81,978,054  40 


694,628 

24,112,814 

40,366 

982,639 

129,-340 

2,502 

159,780 

322,030 

1,007,351 

11,687,590 

78,968,646 

7,314,011 

2,389,984 

21,809,704 

159,724 

271,966 

250,892 

40,007 

132,905 

2,800,924 

5,377,239 

681,441 

4,473,060 

3.37^676 
3,438,248 

276,335 
1,809,957 

573,612 

1,262,-320 

100,146,8-33 

1,693,398 

8,419,046 

877,669 

657,084 


46-3,061 

19,693,723 

26,786 

766,286 

102,935 

1,904 

159,269 

269,315 

796,0-35 

4,754,005 

46,493,678 

6,174.854 

1,625,361 

18,482,134 

157,313 

269,248 

a5,480 

17,034 

107,124 

2,72-3,121 

3,819,546 

528,926 

4,284,994 

220,027 

2,170,266 

274,678 

1,716,880 

404,704 

977,579 

81,660,595 

1,536,657 

3,379,278 

239,352 

281,667 


231,567 

4,419,091 

13,580 

216,853 

26,405 

598 

461 

52,715 

211,-316 

6,933,585 

27,475,573 

1,189,157 

764,623 

3,827,570 

2,411 

2,718 

185,462 

22,973 

25,781 

77,803 

1,557.693 

152,515 

188,066 

117.649 

1,267,982 

1,657 

93,077 

168,908 

284,741 

68,486,238 

156,786 

89,768 

138,317 

375,417 


272,801,666 


154,643,160 


118,158,506 


109,120,666  40         01,857,264  00 


47,268,402  40 


The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  is  sub- 
ject to  no  restrictions,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
cise duty,  to  which,  like  all  other  products,  it  is  liable. 
From  1800  to  1900  morgens  (equal  to  from  3600  to  3800 
acres)  are  annuallj-  devoted  to  tobacco.  The  tobacco 
land  is  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Guilderland,  Over- 
yssel,  Utrecht,  and  Zealand.  The  average  quantity 
of  tobacco  produced  on  each  morgen  is  about  4500  lbs. 
The  total  crop  is  estimated  at  from  8,000,000  to  9,000,- 
000  lbs.  per  annum.  The  quantity  reserved  for  home 
consumption  is  about  2,000,000  lbs.,  of  which 

lbs. 

Smoking  tobaceo,  about 900,000 

Snuff. 700.000 

Covers  for  segars 400,000 

Besides  the  above,  the  Netherlands  export  to  for- 
eign countries  about  6,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco — in  the 
leaf,  5,000,000  lbs.,  and  manufactured,  1,000,000  lbs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  tobacco  ex- 
port trade  of  Holland : 

Kilofrrammes. 

The  Rhenish  provinces 580,000 

Russia  and  Great  Britain 400,<300 

Sardinia 250,000 

Norway  and  Denmark 80,000 

Naples". 50,000 

Roman  States. 50,000 

Spain  and  Portugal 80,000 

The  total  quantity  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  distributed  as  follows  : 

Kilo^animea. 

For  the  manufacture  of  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco.  1,87.5,000 
For  segars  and  scgar  covers 1,775,000 

Average  price  of  the  former,  from  14  to  32  florins 


for  common  ;  30  to  90  florins  for  the  best,  per  100  kilo- 
grammes. Average  price  of  the  latter,  from  1-i  to  32 
florins  for  common  ;  60  to  90  florins  for  the  best,  per 
100  kilogrammes.  The  planters  of  Amhem,  and  some 
other  districts,  have,  during  the  past  few  years,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  raising  of  a  very  light,  clear, 
j-ellow  tobacco,  for  segar  covering,  for  which  they  ob- 
tain a  ver}'  high  price.  For  this  purpose  they  employ 
a  verj'  active  fertilizer,  with  a  view  to  the  large  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  which  they  drj'  by  the  sun 
with  great  skill  and  management.  The  average  quan- 
titj'  of  foreign  tobacco  annually  imported  is  from  22,- 
000,000  to  25,000,000  lbs.,  chiefly  from  the  following 
places : 


Kilogrammes 

Varinas 120,000 

Manilla 75,000 

Colombia 80,000 

Brazil 30,000 

Havana. 60,000 

Tobacco  stems 145,000 


Kilofrrammes. 

Maryland 5,600,000 

Kentucky 1,750,000 

Virginia I,400,(i00 

Java 800,000 

Porto  Rico 860,000 

Cuba. 180,000 

St.  Domingo 120,000 

A  third  part  of  the  tobacco  imported  from  foreign 
countries  is  consumed  Ln  the  Netherlands,  the  other 
two  thirds  are  exported.  Germany  and  Belgium  re- 
ceive the  larger  portion,  which  consists  altogether  of 
Virginia,  Marj'land,  Kentucky,  and  some  Java  to- 
bacco. Besides  the  imports  above  designated,  Ham- 
burg supplies  Holland  annually  with  large  quantities 
of  tobacco  of  American  growth.  The  tobacco  manu- 
factories in  Holland,  of  the  first  class,  are  numerous. 
They  are  chiefly  located  at  Rotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam, though  many  similar   factories    are    scattered 
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throughout  the  provinces.  The  first-class  factories 
employ  upward  of  1,000,000  operatives.  The  average 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  Holland  is  aliout  two  kilo- 
gramnics  (4.408  lbs.)  for  each  individual,  or  6,000,(X)0 
kilogrammes,  or  upward  of  13,000,000  lbs.  for  the 
whole  population.  Germany  offers  the  princi[)al  mar- 
ket for  the  iJutch  tobacco  trade,  though  considerable 
quantities  are  exported  to  the  Levant,  Italy,  Austri-ii, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Surinam,  etc. — Com.  Jtel.  U.  H. 

Statemknt  exiiiihti.no  the  i.kadixo  Staples  op  tub 
U.NiipD  States,  and  their  rbspeotivb  Values,  bx- 
POKTHD  TO  Holland  i.v  the  Yeabs  scbcikied. 

77,468 
80,888 

»4,(m 

1.300 
29,033 


Whale-oil 

Whalebone 

Wood,  lumber,  and  timber. 

Naval  stores 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 

Beef 

Hams,  bacon,  and  lard 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Ky e  and  other  grains 

liice 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

•  "       manufactured 

Wax. 


Spirits  of  turpentine. 


•8,»M 

6,571 

24,476 

45,101 

16,259 

4,035 

16.042 

47,441 

52,2S9 

W»,2Tfl 

22,299 

507,4S2 

,8.'}0,386 

7,316 

4,959 

25,619 


2,062 
3."i,739 
23,780 
4I'(<438 
1,00«!,782 
4,329 
3,273 
71,219 


The  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the 
effective  merchant  marine  of  the  Netherlands  on  the 
31st  December,  1852  and  185.3,  respectively  : 

1852 No.  of  vessels  1.971  measuring  44^,864  tons. 

1853 "  "        2,037  "  479,202      '• 

The  following  summary  shows  the  classification  of 
the  vessels  given  in  the  preceding  comparative  state- 
ment : 


Ships , 

Barks 

Brigs 

Brigantines.. . 

Schooners 

Other  vessels  , 

Steamboats.. . . 

Total 


Vessels, 


141 
296 
56 
2 
184 
1,829 

13_ 

1,971 


Tons. 
UMTO" 

164,200 
14,412 
4SS 
21,.5,'>4- 
18:3,0.84 
3,950 


Ve.Ml». 

142 

834 

66 

2 

168 

1,810 

15 


Tons. 

112,284 

186,182 

16,878 

488 

26,872 

182,046 

4,452 


44a,S04     I   2,037     I   479.2ii2    I 


U.  S.  Foreign  Com. 

Holly-tree.  Geography  and  Iligtory. — The  Hex 
aquifolium,  or  European  holly,  is  indigenous  to  most 
parts  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  it  is  said 
to  1)6  founil  in  China  and  Japan.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  native  either  of  America  or  of  India,  unless  the 
Jle.r  opaca  of  the  United  States,  and  tlie  Ilex  dipi/rena 
in  the  Himalayas,  should  prove,  l»v  cultivation,  to  be 
varieties  of  it.  According  to  Pallas,  it  scarcely  occurs 
Avitliin  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Russian  empire, 
though  frequent  on  the  southern  side  of  Caucasus, 
where  it  forms  a  low,  branching  shrub,  about  I'D  feet 
high.  In  France  it  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in 
Brittany.  In  Germany,  it  atiounds  in  many  fore.sts, 
especially  in  the  southern  and  middle  States  ;  where, 
wlien  sheltered  by  lofty  trees,  it  attains  the  height  of 
20  feet ;  but  in  exposed  situations,  it  does  not  exceed 
a  height  of  G  or  8  feet.  This  tree  appears  to  attain  a 
larger  size  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  It  abounds  in  that  country,  more  or  less,  in 
the  remains  of  all  al)original  forests,  and  perhaps,  at 
present,  it  prevails  nowiiere  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  Need  wood  Forest,  in  Staifordshire.  In  Scotland  it 
is  found  in  most  natural  woods,  as  an  undergrowth  to 
the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  pine.  In  Irelaml,  the  holly 
is  not  very  common  ;  but  about  the  lakes  of  KUlamey 
it  attains  a  large  size. 

The  wood  of  the  holly  is  almost  of  an  ivory  white- 
ness, except  near  tlic  centre  of  very  old  trunks,  where 
it  is  of  a  brownish  hue.  It  is  very  hard  and  comjMct. 
with  a  tine  grain,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of 
polish,  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  many  pur- 
poses in  the  arts.  When  dry,  it  weighs  47J  pounds  tt) 
a  cubic  foot,  and  is  very  retentive  of  its  sap,  in  conse- 


I  quence  of  which  it  Is  liable  to  warp,  unless  it  Ls  wall 
I  dried  and  »easoned  tjefore  Ijeing  used.  It  rea/lily  takes 
a  duralde  color  of  almost  any  shade,  and  hence  it  U 
I  much  used  Ijy  cabinet-makers  in  forming  what  are 
technically  called  "  strings  and  Ixjrders,''  in  orna^ 
mental  works.  When  profterly  htained  black,  its 
color  and  lu>tre  are  little  inferior  to  tho.se  of  elKiny. 
It  may  be  applied  to  a  great  numl^er  of  purposes  by 
joiners,  cabinet-makers,  turners,  engineers,  mathe- 
matical instrument-makers,  and,  next  to  the  Ixjx  and 
pear-tree,  it  is  the  l>e»t  wfXMj  for  engraving  upon,  as  it 
is  compact,  and  stands  the  to<il  well.  Among  its  prin- 
cipal uses  in  England  at  present,  is,  when  dyed  black, 
to  lie  substituted  for  ebony,  in  the  liandles  of  metallic 
teajKits,  etc.  In  France,  the  young  sh'xjt.-i  and  the 
branches  are  given  to  ^heep  and  deer  during  winter; 
and  the  stronger  straight  sho<Hs,  deprived  of  their 
l>ark,  are  made  into  wlii[>-handles  and  walking-canes. 
The  bark  of  the  holly  contains  an  abundance  of  viscid 
matter ;  and,  when  ma>cerated  in  waU;r,  fennented, 
and  then  sejjarated  from  the  fibres,  it  fonns  bird-lime. 
Medicinally,  the  Ijark  of  this  tree  is  mucilaginous, 
emollient,  and  solvent,  and  is  said  to  po».se<s  t-trong 
febrifugal  powers.  The  berries  are  purgative,  and 
6  or  8  of  them  when  swallowed,  will  cause  violent 
vomiting ;  though  they  are  considered  as  [K>lsonoas 
to  men,  they  form  the  food  of  some  birds,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  thrushes. 

The  wood  of  the  American  hoUj-  resembles  that  of 
the  E\inii)ean  species,  except  that  it  Ls  rather  iirowner 
at  the  heart.  It  is  compact,  heavy,  of  a  tine  grain, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  |xJli^h.  Its  principal 
use  is  for  inlaying  mahogany  furniture,  and  for  turn- 
ing into  small  boxes  for  druggists,  and  for  small 
screws.  A\'hen  perfectly  seasoned,  it  is  ver\-  hard  and 
unyielding,  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  pulleys 
used  in  ships.  It  may  be  dyed  of  various  colors,  so  as 
to  resemble  many  foreign  woods.  The  bark  may  be 
emplo\'ed  for  making  bird-lime,  in  a  similar  manner  as 
that  of  the  preceding  species.  ilediiinally  it  is 
emetic  and  cathartic.  The  lierries,  taken  to  the  num- 
ber of  15  or  20,  will  excite  vomiting,  and  will  dlso  act 
as  a  purgative. 

The  emetic  holly  is  found  in  moist,  shady  places, 
from  Virginia  to  the  Floridas,  and  was  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1770.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  the 
physic  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  in  several  other  collec- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  till  the  severe 
winter  of  1789,  when  most  of  the  plants  were  destroyed. 
Other  plants  were  afterward  raised  from  seeils  in  that 
country-,  and  have  ever  since  resisted  the  coM  of  ordi- 
nary winters  without  i>rotection.  The  leaves  and 
young  shoots  of  the  ca,«sena  are  ino<lorou.s,  the  taste 
sub-aromatic  and  fervid,  being  useful  in  stomach  fe- 
vers, diabetes,  small-po.x,  etc.,  as  a  mild  emetic;  but 
the  "  black  drink"  of  the  Indians  is  a  strong  decoction 
and  a  violent,  though  hannless  vomitive.  At  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year  they  often  travel  a  di?tance  of 
.some  hundred  miles,  from  parts  where  this  tree  does 
not  grow,  to  procure  a  supply  of  the  leaves.  They 
nuike  a  lire  on  the  ground,  and  putting  a  kettle  of  wa- 
ter on  it,  tilled  with  leaves,  place  themselves  around 
it,  and  with  a  wo<.Mlen  vessel  holding  alioat  a  pint, 
commence  by  taking  large  draught.^,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  cause  them  to  vomit  freely.  Thus  they  continue 
drinking  and  vomiting  for  two  or  three  days,  until 
they  are  sutliciently  purilied,  when  they  return  with 
largo  quantities  of  the  leaves  and  boughs,  to  their 
homes.  The  leaves  and  young  >hoots  of  the  Ilex  caa- 
sena  and  <luhoon,  and  of  many  other  shrults.  appear  to 
bo  substituted  indiscriminately  by  the  Indi.ins  for 
making  their  "  black  drink."  In  North  Carolina,  it 
is  said,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-side  swam|)s,  ba\-ing 
no  gcKMl  water  to  drink,  disgiuse  its  taste  by  boiling  in 
it  a  little  casseua,  or  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  use  it  constantly  warm,  as  the  (^hinese  do  their 
daily  tea.     This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  opinion 
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that  this  species  was  the  Ilex  Paraguariensis,  and  was 
erroneously  called  "  Paraguay  Tea." — Browse's  Ti'. 
of  A  merica. 

Holm.  (Sax.  and  Danish.)  An  island,  or  fenny 
place  surrounded  b}'  water.  Two  well-known  islands 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  are  called  the  Steep  Holm  and 
Flat  Holm. 

Holy  Alliance,  The,  a  league  formed  by  the 
principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  after  the  defeat  of  Na- 
poleon at  Waterloo.  The  basis  of  this  alliance  was 
drawn  up  by  Alexander  of  Russia  (September  26, 
1815),  and  received  the  signatures  of  Francis  of  Aus- 
tria and  Frederic  William  of  Prussia.  Its  name, 
which  was  dictated  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  was  fitly  expressive 
of  the  vague  principles  of  religious  charity  and  peace 
on  which  it  professed  to  be  based.  It  gained  strength 
by  the  accession  of  England  and  France,  but  thence- 
forward became  an  alliance  simply  for  the  establish- 
ment of  existing  dynasties  in  Europe,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  declaration  of  November,  1819,  and  from  the 
results  of  the  Congresses  of  Troppau,  Laybach,  and 
Verona.  After  the  secession  of  England  and  France 
the  holy  alliance  became  practically  obsolete.  See 
North  Amer.  Rev.,  xvii. ;  For.  Quar.,  viii.  ;  Ed.  Rev., 
xxxvili.,  xxxix.,  xl. ;  Westminster  Rev.,  i.,  18  ;  Niles' 
Reg.,  XX.,  313,  xxiv.,  365.    , 

Holyhead  (Welsh,  Caer  Gyhi,  i.  e.,  fort  of  GyhT), 
a  sea-port,  and  market-town  of  North  Wales,  on  an 
island  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  county  of  An- 
glesea.  It  is  connected  with  the  main  part  of  the 
county  b}"  a  vast  embankment,  f-  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  of  an  average  height  of  16  feet,  with  a  bridge 
near  the  centre  through  which  the  tide  rushes  with 
amazing  velocity  and  force.  The  to-\vn,  formerly  a  small 
fishing  village,  has  acquired  importance  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  place  of 
embarkation  for  Ireland.  It  is  the  point  of  termina- 
tion of  the  great  parliamentarv  roads  from  London 
and  Chester,  and  of  the  Chester  and  Holvhead  rail- 
waj',  in  connection  with  which  steam-packets  leave 
the  harbor  several  times  a  day  for  Kingston  near  Dub- 
lin. The  vast  amount  of  labor  and  money  expended 
on  public  works  connected  with  the  harbor  has  mate- 
rially contributed  to  attract  and  support  an  active  and 
thriving  population.  Holyhead  has  been  selected  by 
the  British  government  for  a  harbor  of  refuge.  The 
works,  when  completed,  will  inclose  an  area  of  about 
316  acres,  -with  a  depth  of  at  least  6J  fathoms  water. 
The  pier  extends  nearh'  1000  feet,  and  upon  it  is  an 
arch  of  Mona  marble  commemorative  of  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  in  1821.  At  the  extremity  of  the  pier  is 
a  light-house,  exhibiting  a  white  light  50  feet  above 
sea-level.  On  South  Stack  an  isolated  rock  3  miles 
west,  is  another  light-house  connected  with  the  har- 
bor, and  of  essential  service  in  facilitating  the  access. 
The  light,  which  is  212  feet  above  high-water  mark, 
is  produced  by  21  lamps  with  powerful  reflectors.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
and  in  shipbuilding.  The  coast  is  extremely  wild  and 
rugged,  presenting  numerous  wave-worn  caverns, 
which  form  the  haunt  of  innumerable  sea-birds. — E.  B. 

Holy-Stone,  a  large  stone  used  for  cleaning  ships' 
decks.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  unwillingness 
of  sailors  to  submit  to  the  drudgerj-  of  using  it. 

Home,  in  naval  language,  is  said  of  any  thing 
that  is  close  in  its  place  ;  it  is  applied  to  the  sheets  of 
the  sails,  the  shot  and  cartridge  in  a  gun,  and  any 
article  of  stowage. 

Homer,  or  Omer,  the  largest  drj-  measure  among 
the  Hebrews.  It  was  in  later  times  replaced  by  the 
Cor,  and  is  estimated  at  7, .398, 000  Paris  grains. 

Honduras,  British,  Belize,  or  linlize,  a  British 
settlement  on  the  east  coast  of  Central  America,  be- 
tween N.  lat.  15°  14'  and  18°  .30',  and  AV.  long.  88° 
and  89'  30".  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Yuca- 
tan, west  and  south  by  Guatemala,  and  east  by  the 


Baj'  of  Honduras.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  about  200 
miles  between  the  mouths  of  the  Hondo  and  Sarstan, 
and  is  about  100  miles  in  breadth.  This  coast  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  the  year  1502,  but  little 
that  can  be  relied  upon  is  known  of  its  earlj'  settle- 
ment. The  abundance  and  fine  quality  of  the  wood, 
particularly  mahogan}'  and  logwood,  seem  first  to 
have  drawn  attention  to  it ;  and  at  a  pretty  early  period 
it  was  occasionallj'  resorted  to  by  wood-cutters.  But 
the  first  permanent  establishment  of  British  wood- 
cutters was  made  at  Cape  Catoche  by  some  adven- 
turers from  Jamaica,  whose  numbers  increasing,  they 
extended  as  far  south  as  the  River  Belize,  and  as  far 
west  as  the  neighborhood  of  Campeachj-.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  did  not  quietly  submit  to  this  usurpa- 
tion of  their  territorial  dominion.  Several  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  against  the  settlers,  but  they  were 
uniformly  unsuccessful ;  and  on  two  occasions,  in  1659 
and  1678,  so  complete  was  their  discomfiture,  that  the 
town  of  Campeachj'  itself  was  taken  by  the  logwood- 
cutters,  with  only  the  assistance  of  the  seamen  en- 
gaged in  the  trade.  This  last  repulse  occurred  eight 
j'ears  after  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Spain, 
hj  which  the  territorial  right  of  Britain  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  Honduras  was  generally,  although  not  spe- 
cificalh',  embraced.  The  successes  of  the  settlers 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  led  to  a 
renewed  discussion  of  their  right  to  the  territorj'  which 
they  occupied.  This  would  appear  to  have  been  again 
generall}^  admitted  ;  but  the  Spaniards  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  woodmen  from  the  Campeachy 
shore,  and  confining  them  to  the  limits  of  the  present 
settlement.  An  attempt  was  again  made  in  1718  to 
dispossess  the  British  of  the  territory  on  the  River 
Belize ;  but  the  firmness  of  the  wood-cutters  deterred 
the  Castilians  from  effecting  any  thing,  except  the 
erection  of  a  fortification,  which  in  a  few  years  they 
abandoned.  In  175-4  an  expedition  was  undertaken 
to  exterminate  the  colony ;  but  bj-  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  in  the  year  1763,  the  Spaniards  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  right  of  occupancj-  to  the  "Brit- 
ish colonists,  which,  however,  the}'  subsequently 
attempted  to  annul.  In  1779  the  Spaniards  again 
attacked  the  settlement,  and  after  destroying  property 
to  a  considerable  amount,  they  took  a  number  of  the 
colonists  prisoners,  and  marched  them  off  in  irons  to 
Merida,  whence  they  were  shipped  to  the  Havannah, 
and  there  confined  till  1782.  In  1784  Britain  obtained 
from  Spain  a  specific  grant  of  "  the  lands  allotted  for 
the  cutting  of  logwood;"  and  in  1790  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment conferred  on  Belize  all  the  privileges  of  a  Brit- 
ish colony.  The  last  attack  on  the  settlement  was 
made  during  the  war  in  1798,  but  the  expedition,  which 
consisted  of  3000  men,  was  gallantly  repulsed;  and 
since  that  period  the  colony  has  remained  undisturbed 
bj-  foreign  aggression. 

The  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  low,  and  the 
shore  is  studded  with  a  number  of  low  islands  or  keys, 
which,  however,  are  verdant.  As  we  recede  from  the 
coast,  the  land  rises  into  a  bold  and  lofty  country, 
interspersed  with  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  covered  with 
gigantic  forests.  The  lagoons  or  sheets  of  water,  and 
the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  rivers,  constitute  sublime 
and  beautiful  features  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country.  The  Hondo  River,  which  forms  the  north- 
em  boundary,  is  a  fine  stream.  A  few  miles  south  of 
it  is  the  New  River,  which  has  its  source  in  an  exten- 
sive lagoon.  The  Belize  has  a  north-east  by  east  course 
of  above  200  miles,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  hy  two  mouths  about  2\  miles  apart,  the 
southern  branch  dividing  the  town  of  Belize  into  two 
parts.  The  river  and  lagoon  of  Manatee,  which  is  sit- 
uated 10  leagues  south  of  Belize,  is  considered  as  ex- 
tremel}'  grand.  At  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  the  lagoon,  a  magnilieent  sheet  of  water, 
extending  for  several  leagues  in  a  northerly  direction. 
In  many  places  lofty  hills  ascend  from  its  margin, 
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overtopping  large  valleys  and  wood  ranges  of  great 
extent,  where  the  jaguar,  capj'bara,  armadillo,  large 
weasel,  opossum,  racoon,  and  several  species  of  deer, 
abound.  Among  the  feathered  tribes  there  are  num- 
bers of  quails,  plovers,  pigeons,  pheasants,  and  wild 
turkeys.  The  deficiency  of  streams  among  the  mount- 
ain ridges  is  supplied  by  the  presence  of  large  marshy 
spots  or  shallow  ponds,  the  banks  of  which  are  fre- 
quented by  almost  ev-er3'  species  of  water  game.  Fish 
abound  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  these  ponds, 
but  the  latter  dry  up  in  the  season  of  drought,  and 
then  vast  flocks  of  sea-fowl  congregate  around  them 
to  prey  upon  the  fish  which  have  been  left  dry  l)y  the 
evaporation  of  the  waters.  The  alligator  is  also  a  fre- 
quent visitor;  and,  to  partake  of  this  repast  thus 
yearh'  provided  for  him,  he  has  been  known  to  tra- 
verse trackless  wilds,  and  make  long  journeys  into  the 
interior.  Tlie  rapids  of  the  Manatee  commence  alwut 
8  or  10  miles  from  the  lagoon,  and  the  high  roekj' 
banks  of  the  river  assume  a  romantic  and  beautiful 
appearance.  Further  on  there  is  a  rapid  of  aVjout  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  consideralile  accliv- 
ity. A  cluster  of  beautiful  caves,  through  which  the 
river  winds  its  way,  and  beneath  which  the  traveler 
must  pass,  is  next  reached.  They  have  been  described 
as  equally  singular  and  grand.  "These  magnificent 
natural  excavations  of  the  mountains  are  semicircular 
at  the  entrance,  and  about  five  yards  in  diameter. 
Within  the  cave  the  arch  rises  to  the  height  of  100 
feet,  and  leads  to  another  low  arch,  which  being  passed, 
a  second  cavern  of  large  size  opens,  beyond  which  is 
a  third  with  a  circular  orifice,  through  which  the  river 
enters.  During  the  floods  the  mouths  of  the  caverns 
are  filled  with  water,  which  boils  up  with  prodigious 
furj',  and  thus  detains  travelers  many  days  before  they 
can  pass  through  the  caves  or  tunnels.  In  the  rainy 
season,  as  the  water  increases  on  the  upper  or  inland 
sides  of  the  mountains,  the  river  forces  its  passage 
through  the  interstices  and  openings  in  its  sides  with 
tremendous  noise,  forming  an  indescribably  grand 
cascade  of  from  40  to  50  feet  high,  issuing  from  a 
hundred  orifices."  Of  the  other  rivers  of  Honduras 
little  is  known. 

Productions. — The  countrj'  is  technically  divided  in- 
to the  Pine  and  the  Cahoun  ridges.  The  soil  of  the 
former  has  a  substratum  of  loose  reddish  sand,  and  its 
indigenous  products  consist  of  those  varieties  of  vegeta- 
tion the  assimilative  powers  of  which  are  strong  and 
perennial.  Extensive  prairies  expand  over  this  soil,  and 
the  pine,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  extremely 
abundant.  The  soil  of  the  Cahoun  ridge  consists  of  a 
deep  loam,  capable  of  growing  ever}-  species  of  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  of  tropical  aliment.  Its  fertility  occa- 
sions the  growth  of  much  brushwood,  and  it  is  covered 
witlx  the  wild  cotton-tree  and  other  giants  of  the 
forest.  Fruits,  spontaneously  prodviced,  are  exceed- 
ingly abundant,  and  consist  of  oranges  of  excellent 
quality,  shaddocks,  limes,  mangoes,  melons,  pine- 
apples, water-melons,  avocato  pears,  cashew,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  many  others.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Belize,  but  are  sometimes  brought  in 
large  quantities  from  more  elevated  plantations.  The 
mahoganj'  and  logwood-trees  are  at  present  the  staples 
of  Honduras.  The  former  is  found  best  in  elevated 
situations ;  and  growing  generally  solitary,  it  is  dis- 
cernible at  a  great  distance,  from  the  yellow  hue  of  its 
foliage.  It  is  cut  down  at  about  12  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  when  felled  tlie  logs  are  dragged  to  the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  floated  down  in  rafts.  The 
boughs  and  liml)s  are  said  to  afford  the  finest  wood, 
but  it  is  the  size  that  is  principally  looked  to  in  com- 
merce. The  logwood  is  found  in  low  swampy  grounds, 
growing  contiguous  to  frosh-water  creeks  and  lakes, 
on  the  edges  of  which  the  roots,  the  most  valualde 
part  of  the  wood,  ramify.  They  are  felled  during  the 
dry  season,  and  carried  off  when  the  wet  se.-uson  has 
l&id  the  ground  under  water.     There  is  another  valu- 


I  able  tree  called  the  Pinas  occiderUalu,  which  grows  to 
I  the  heiglit  of  CO  feet,  and  covers  many  tliou.sand  acres 
!  of  country.      The    pine-wood    contains    an  immense 
I  quantity  of  tar  and  turpentine,  and  is  consequently 
I  highly  inflammable.      In  this  re»()ect  it  Ls  very  valu- 
1  able  to  the  poor,  who  make  torches  of  it.      It  likewise 
■  powerfully  resi.its  decay,  and  Lt  in  cnn.sequence  much 
I  used  by  builders.     The  cahoun  or  coho<jn-tree  yields 
a  valuiible  oil,  which,  when  una<lulterat«d,  Ls  alwo.'^t 
colorless,  destitute  of  any  disagreeable  taste,  and  when 
burned  as  a  lamp  oil  it  emits  a  Ijeautiful  pali<b  flame 
without  smoke  or  smell.      There  are   various    other 
kintis  of   wwjfl  of  l>eautiful   vein  and  close  texture, 
such  as  iron-wo<Kl,  clay-w(jo<i,  rose-wrxid.  palmaletta, 
and  the  like.     Among  minerals,  strata  of  line  marble 
and  formations  of  alabaster  are  know-n  to  exist.     .Sev- 
eral valuable  specimens  of  crj-.stals  liave  been  found, 
and  gold  has  occasionally  been  detected  in  s<ime  of  the 
streams.     LatK>ring  Creek,  which  lies  on  the  Belize, 
about  100  miles  inland,  is  remarkable  for  the  [letrify- 
ing  properties  p'jssessed  by  its  waters.     The}'  have 
also  a  yjowerful  cathartic  effect  on  strangers,  and  when 
applied  externally  to  an  ulcer  have  a  healing  property. 
The  country  at)Ounds  with  all  kinds  of  animaL*  lit  for 
the  food  of  man.     Except  in  very  rough  weather,  the 
supply  of  salt-water  fish  of  excellent  quality  is  abund- 
ant.    The  common  green  turtle,  when  in  a  healthy 
condition,  is  a  staple  commodity  in  the  market.     The 
hawksbill  turtle  is  often  five  feet  long,  and  weighs  from 
200  to  250  lbs. 

Belize,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  stands  on  a 
low  flat  shore  immediately  open  to  the  sea,  and  guard- 
ed by  numerous  small  islands,  densely  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  similar  as  to  render  the  navi- 
gation extremely  difficult.  It  is  further  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  substan- 
tial wooden  bridge  of  220  feet  span  and  20  feet  in 
length.  The  part  of  the  town  which  is  situated  upon 
the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  a  point  of  land,  is  completely  insulated  by  a 
canal  on  its  western  side,  which  runs  across  from  a 
small  arm  of  the  sea,  and  l>ounds  the  town  on  its  sonth 
side.  The  houses  are  about  600  in  number,  and  are 
in  general  well  built,  spacious,  and  even  elegant. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  wood,  and 
raised  10  feet  from  the  ground  on  pillars  of  mahogany. 
The  streets  are  regular,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  main  one  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  the  bridge  from  the  govemment-hou.*e.  which 
is  situated  on  the  south-east  point  or  angle  of  the  island 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  lx)unded  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  sea.  Behind  the  government- 
house  is  the  church,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
street.  The  whole  town  is  embowered  in  groves  and 
avenues  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  tamarind-trees.  Fort 
George  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river, 
on  a  small  low  islet.  In  the  neighliorhood  of  Belize 
the  natural  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea 
breezes  that  prevail  during  nine  months  in  the  year, 
so  that,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  the  thermometer 
seldom  rises  aliove  S'.P  Fahr.,  and  during  the  wet 
season  it  sinks  to  GO-".  In  June,  July.  August,  and 
September,  heavy  and  frequent  rains  fall,  and  these 
are  the  most  unhealthy  months  of  the  year,  from  the 
dein)m|K>sition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the 
adjacent  lowlands  and  swamps. 

There  are  various  classes  of  society  in  the  settle- 
ment, including  Europeans,  colored  people,  Indians, 
and  Mosquito  men.  The  blacks  of  Honduras  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  being  of  Afri- 
can descent.  In  general  they  are  inclined  to  indulge 
those  low  propensities  which  are  exhibited  in  a  state 
of  barbarism.  Having  been  derived  fruiu  various 
regions,  they  still  reUin  all  their  national  peculLuities, 
and  keep  themselves  distinct  from  ever}  other  tribe. 
The  blacks,  as  a  body,  have  upon  the  whole  little  in- 
telligence,   and   their  dullness   of   comprehension  ii 
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remarkable.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  some  of 
them  exhibit  an  originality  of  talent  and  a  degree  of 
mental  activity  little  inferior  to  their  European  breth- 
ren. They  are  much  attached  to  their  countrA^,  and 
with  a  native  of  his  own  land  a  Honduras  black  will 
share  his  last  plantain.  The  colored  population  has 
resulted  from  the  Intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Afri- 
cans or  Indians.  They  of  course,  moralh*  speaking, 
assume  a  medium  status,  and  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  qualities  of  black  and  white,  according  to  their 
distance  from  either.  The  Mosquito  Indians  abound 
in  the  colon}'.  Thej'  are  remarkable  for  a  fine  muscu- 
lar formation  of  body,  but  in  their  countenances  they 
exhibit  an  utter  destitution  of  intelligence,  and  their 
habits  are  most  barbarous.  They  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit ;  and  the  little 
power  of  thought  which  they  possess  is  displayed  in 
their  conduct  toward  their  deities.  The  good  spirit  is 
neglected,  because,  say  they,  his  goodness  is  so  great 
that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  his  wrath,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  evil  spirit  is  propitiated,  in  order 
to  deprecate  his  malevolence.  The  whole  wealth  of  a 
Mosquito  man  consists  in  his  canoe,  paddle,  and  har- 
poon. With  these  he  satisfies  the  cravings  of  nature, 
and  his  groveling  nature  asks  for  no  more.  The  Irv- 
dians,  the  real  aborigines  of  the  place,  are  a  timid, 
inoflfensive  race,  apparently  more  under  the  influence 
of  instinct  than  of  reason.  They  perform  the  most 
astonishing  journeys  through  woods,  as  trackless  as 
the  sea,  and  impervious  to  all  but  themselves  with 
infallible  correctness  of  direction  and  amazing  rapid- 
ity. Although  free  from  vindictive  or  malicious  pro- 
pensities, they  are  addicted  to  drunkenness  to  an 
excessive  degree.  The  population  of  the  colony  is 
estimated  at  about  12,000. 

Honduras  has  an  increase  of  39,600  square  miles, 
and  its  population  in  1855  was  estimateed  at  350,000, 
exclusive  of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
departments  as  follows : 


Estimated  pop. 
Departments.  in  1855. 

Comayagua 70.000 

Tegucisalpa. 60,000 

Gholuteca 50,000 

Santa  Barbara....  50,000 


Estimated  pop. 
Departments.  in  1855. 

Gracias 55,000 

Yoro 20.000 

Olancho 45.000 

Total 350  000 


The  rivers  of  Honduras  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  of  great  size.  The  principal  are  the  Chameli- 
con,  Ulua,  Aguan  or  Eoman,  Tinto  or  Black  Eiver, 
Patuca,  and  Wanks  or  Segovia,  flowing  into  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  the  Choluteca,  Nacaome,  and  Goascoran, 
flowing  into  the  Baj'  of  Fonseca. 

The  Bay  of  Fonseca,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
belongs  to  Honduras,  is  upward  of  50  miles  in  length, 
by  about  30  average  breadth,  with  an  entrance  18 
miles  wide,  between  the  volcanoes  of  Conchagua 
(3800  feet  in  height)  and  Cosegulna  (3000  feet  in 
height).— E.  B. 

The  coast  alluvions  of  Honduras  are  generally 
densely  wooded,  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  interior 
spread  out  in  broad  savannahs,  and  the  mountain 
plateaux  are  covered  with  forests  of  scattered  pines, 
relieved  by  occasional  clumps  of  oak.  Upon  the 
northern  coast,  in  the  broad  plain  through  which  the 
Ulua  and  Chamelicon  flow,  the  countrv  is  so  low  as  to  be 
occasionally  overflowed  for  considerable  distances.  Here 
grow  immense  forests  of  cedar,  mahogany,  caiba,  In- 
dia-rubber, and  other  large  and  valuable  trees,  thickly 
Interspersed  with  palms.  Further  to  the  eastward  on 
the  same  coast  the  heavy  forests  are  confined  chiefly 
to  the  river  valle}'-s,  and  give  place  at  short  distances 
inland  to  sandj'  savannahs,  covered  with  coarse  grass 
and  clumps  of  pines  and  acacias.  Tlie  alluvions  of 
the  Pacific  coast  are  also  densely  wooded,  but  not  ex- 
tensive. At  short  distances  inland  they  give  place  to 
numerous  savannahs,  studded  with  clumps  of  acacias, 
and  covered  with  grass  ;  but  the  pine  does  not  appear 
here  except  upon  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  at  an  altitude 
of  about  1200  feet.     The  valleys  of  the  rivers  on  both 


coasts  are  thickly  wooded  ;  but  as  they  ascend  toward 
the  interior,  vegetation  diminishes,  and  is  reduced  to 
a  narrow  fringe  of  trees  and  bushes  upon  their  imme- 
diate banks.  These  valleys  in  the  high  interior  coun- 
try often  expand  into  broad  and  beautiful  plains — half 
savannahs  and  half  woodland — where  the  palm  and 
the  pine  flourish  side  bj'  side.  The  mountains  which 
rise  around  these  valleys  are  ascended  by  terraces 
cro-vvned  with  forests  of  pines  and  oaks,  and  covered 
with  grass.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  some- 
times rise  in  peaks,  but  generally  constitute  broad 
table-lands,  more  or  less  undulating,  and  often  spread- 
ing out  in  savannahs,  traversed  with  long  ridges  of 
verdure  and  green  belts  of  trees. 

Woods. — Of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Honduras 
the  mahogany-tree  stands  first  in  importance,  and, 
from  its  vast  size  and  magnificent  foliage,  is  deservedly 
entitled  "  king  of  the  forest."  It  is  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  Honduras  in  the  valley's  of  the 
various  streams.  It  is,  however,  most  abundant  upon 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  rivers  flowing  Into  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  where  the  cortes  (cutting)  are  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  the  Spaniards.  A  fixed  sum  is  paid  to  the 
government  for  each  tree  cut  down.  Rosewood  is 
common  on  the  northern  coast,  where  it  is  beginning 
to  form  an  article  of  commerce.  Lignum  vit.Te  abounds 
in  the  vallej-  of  the  Ulua,  on  the  river  banks  in  the 
plain  of  Comayagua,  and  in  other  parts.  Among  the 
numerous  dj-ewoods  for  which  Honduras  is  celebrated, 
may  be  mentioned  fustic,  Brazil  wood,  yellow  Sanders, 
dragon's-blood-tree,  Nicaraugua  wood  (a  variety  of 
Brazil  wood),  and  the  anotta.  Among  the  gum  and 
medicinal  trees,  are  the  gum-arabic-tree,  copaiba-tree, 
copal-tree,  liquid  amber,  castor  oil,  ipecacuanha,  and 
the  Hevea  elastica.  Among  the  more  common  of  the 
others  are  the  long-leaved  or  pitch-pine,  cedar,  ceiba 
or  silk-cotton-tree,  live  oak,  mangrove,  iron-wood,  cal- 
abash, various  kinds  of  oak  and  palm,  lime,  lemon, 
orange,  cocoa,  pimento,  citron,  tamarind,  and  guava. 
Sarsaparilla  is  obtained  in  great  abundance  and  of  su- 
perior quality.  The  sugar-cane  grows  luxuriantly  on 
the  plains  and  among  the  mountains,  at  elevations  of 
3000  to  4000  feet.  Coflfee,  indigo,  tobacco,  maize,  wheat, 
rice,  and  potatoes  are  also  grown. 

The  Honduras  Inter-oceanic  Railway. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commere,  Mr. 
WUliam  Brown,  a  member  of  Parliament,  gave  many 
interesting  particulars  in  relation  to  the  Honduras 
Inter-oceanic  liailway.  The  distance  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  via  Panama,  is  stated  to  be 
5224  miles,  whereas  the  distance  via  Honduras  is  only 
4121  miles.  Difference  1103  miles.  The  distance 
from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  via  I'anama,  touching 
at  Kingston  (Jamaica,)  is  7712  miles  ;  via  Honduras, 
G881  miles  ;  saving  of  Honduras  over  Panama,  831 
mUes.  The  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Sj'dney,  via 
Honduras,  has  been  calculated  with  care,  and  found  to 
be  11,820  miles.  At  an  average  rate  of  steaming  of 
12  miles  per  hour,  and  allowing  three  cLij's  for  coaling 
and  trans-shipment,  tlie  voj'age  could  be  performed  in 
exactly  43  days  and  12  hours.  We  subjoin  a  table  of 
distances  : 


Miles. 


i    From 
I  L'rpool. 


Liverpool  to  Fayal 

Fayal  to  St.  Thomas 

St.  Tliomas  to  Puerto  C.iballos 

Puerto  Caballos  to  Bay  of  Fonseca. 
Bay  of  Fonseca  to  San  Francisco . . . 

'•  "  "  Sandwich  Islands 
Sandwich  Islands  to  Canton, 

"  "         "  Shanghai 

"  "  "  Jeddo 

Bay  of  Fonseca  to  Melbourne 

"         "  "  Sydney 

"         "  "  Auckland 

"  Callao 

"         "         "  Valparaiso 

New  York  to  Bay  of  Fonseca  by  rail 

way  and  steamer 


1,320 
1,860 
1,320 
160 
2,220 
3,9G0 
4,920 
4,500 
2,T60 
7,6S0 
7,ir)9 
6,004 
2,8.59 
3,670 

1,901 


4,661 

6,8Sl 
8,621 
IS,.")-!! 
13,121 
11,3S1 
12,:«1 
n,«20 
10.6ft5 
7,020 
8,381 


4,121 

.5,861 
10,781 
10,861 

8,621 

9,060 
7,905 
4,260 
5,571 


HON 


987 


HON 


The  time  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  I 
via  Honduras,  is  estimated  at  13  daj's  and  4  hours.  , 
This  calculation  is  based  on  an  assumption  of  20  mile^j  , 
per  hour  !>}•  rail,  and  12  miles  per  hour  l)y  steamer. 

Captain  I'itzroy,  in  an  official  report,  alludes  to  the 
five  distinct  lines  tliat  have  been  proposed,  and  thus 
proceeds  to  refer  to  that  l)y  wa}-  of  Honduras  : 

"  Looking  especially-  to  European  communication, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  a  main  or  trunk  line  of 
steamers,  calling  at  Jamaica,  in  traversing  the  West 
India  Archipelago,  would  lind  a  suitable  terminus  at 
Port  Caballos,  in  Honduras  liay,  where  the  north  end 
of  the  railway  will  be  ;  and  that  I'onseca  Gulf,  at  the 
other  end,  is  in  the  region  of  steady  winds,  and  well 
situated  for  a  direct  track  across  the  I'acitic  Ocean, 
either  to  China  or  Australasia.  The  climate,  produc- 
tions, and  population  of  Honduras,  are  more  in  favor 
of  such  a  work,  as  a  railway  from  sea  to  sea,  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  great  Isthmus,  without 
exception  ;  but,  as  the  length  and  elevation  are  great, 
these  difficulties  should  l)e  well  considered. 

"  1.  As  to  length.  This  is  a  (juestion  of  IGO  miles 
against  40  (other  things  being  equal,  which,  however, 
they  are  iwt),  involving  first  cost,  constant  expense, 
and  comparative  local  advantages.      The  continual 


outla}-  on  the  Panama  Itailwaj',  consequent  on  the 
nature  of  the  locality,  and  many  pile-supported  struc- 
tures, is  great ;  while  in  Honduras,  there  will  be  com- 
parative durability  of  works.  Fuel  mu.-t  be  carried  to 
Panama  from  di>tant  jK^rt:?,  but  it  al>ounrls  near  Fon- 
seca  Gulf.  IJain  prevails  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Istlimus  of  Panama,  much  more  than  it  does  in  Hon- 
duras, where  the  climate  is  such  that  European  trees 
and  fruit  thrive  on  the  higher  grounds. 

"  2.  With  regard  to  the  elevation,  which  seems  at 
first  sight  rather  deterring,  it  should  be  l>ome  in  mind 
that  the  greatest  incline  or  gradient  pi-oposed  is  1  in 
88,  and  only  for  a  short  interval,  in  a  county  where  ice 
or  snow  is  unknown ;  the  general  gradients  toeing 
remarkably  easy.  Also,  that  as  the  countrj-  lies 
favorably,  the  line  running  along  valleys,  near  rivers, 
and  without  crossings  of  any  consequence,  it  is  likely 
to  be  an  economical  line  in  thi.s  respect.  All  requL>ite 
materials,  as  well  as  native  labor,  are  on  the  spot ;  and 
the  Honduras  wood-cutters  are  well  known." 

A  company  has  been  fully  organized  in  England  with 
reference  to  this  great  enterprise,  and  among  the  direc- 
tors are  someof  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Liverpool 
and  London.  For  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  of 
the  difterent  transit  routes,  see  Transit  Koutes. 


Commerce  of  the 

U.viTRD  States  with  Honduras,  Ca 

MPEAcnv,  etc.,  fbom  October  1,  1820 

TO  JrLT  1.   18.1«. 

Exporta. 

Importi. 

Whereof  there  was  In  Bullion 

Tonnage  CieanA.        { 

Years  ending 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Total. 

Export. 

Import, 

Foreign. 

American. 

Sept.  80,  1821 

199,895 

$106,830 

$206,725 

$216,075 

$S).590 

6,009 

808 

1S22 

123,115 

127,943 

251,058 

137.6ft4 

6,447 

479 

1823 

21 1,3*3 

llKi.052 

811.4-35 

281,8-35 

86,169 

7,570 

587 

1824 

157,000 

194,365 

351,425 

217,i»97 

$6,000 

51,frl7 

6.290 

1,280 

1825 

57,286 

2:3,543 

80,829 

24:3,446 

5,560 

27,031 

1,201 

1826 

68.1-33 



17.428 

1821 

13,261 

1,578 

14,8.34 

17.947 

6,576 

1S2S 

5,950 

2,371 

8,:321 

1,760 

600 

.... 

1S29 

12,693 

8,229 

20,932 

64,847 

46,117 

.... 

1830 

Total.... 

25,132 

5,4:32 

80.564 

1,472 

"1042 

1705,775 

1570,338 

$1,276,118 

$1,181,140 

$11,560 

^454,693 

26,659 

2,649 

Sept  30,  18.31 

146.2-38 

118,7.32 

$59,966 

$44,46:3 

$20,503 

1.449 

223 

18:^2 

6.5,459 

17,397 

82,856 

34,162 

19,101 

2,677 

91 

18.3:3 

Tn.522 

23,724 

90,246 

101,615 

5:3.812 

1J527 

.... 

1S;W 

56.072 

89.376 

95.448 

149,.599 

4.3..'i29 

4,041 

807 

1885 

1:34,703 

37,561 

172,2(>4 

174,960 

71.780 

11,007 

666 

1836 

109,82:3 

36,015 

145,8:38 

215,:392 

89.797 

4.286 

1.818 

183T 

99,694 

12,158 

111,852 

202,624 

79,137 

6,085 

2,158 

1S.3S 

89.896 

19.300 

l(t9.196 

201,448 

114.902 

2,406 

1.506 

18;W 

181,861 

29.-3.39 

211.2(K) 

1W.027 

76.421 

6,4-34 

2,551 

1840 

Total.... 

132,095 

58,371 

190.466 

158.a>3 

111,114 

6,043 

1,708 

*936,:35S 

$291,973 

$1,278,831 

$1,416,643 

$630,096 

43,910 

11,527 

Sept.  80.  1841 

1141.864 

$51,3«2 

$19-3,246 

$2.32,244 

$187,783 

6,409 

1,010 

1842 

127.3.39 

86.M8 

163,987 

202.868 

$1,000 

98.607 

5.679 

9mos.      1843 

92,278 

16,:3M 

108,582 

l-36,6'^8 

74,603 

7,425 

708 

June  30,  1844 

197,495 

41,.'>24 

2:)9,019 

24S.:34:3 

11,920 

104.1-39 

7.914 

807 

1845 

is^,494 

51,421 

2-39,915 

204.818 

7,.'J99 

74,577 

8,869 

668 

1846 

825,494 

64.R38 

890,a32 

207,997 

2,072 

8'\458 

9.620 

607 

184T 

261.398 

40,519 

801,917 

197,2.32 

91,482 

5.946 

60T 

1848 

249,64S 

44,lsl 

'  29-3,S29 

185,6S4 

.... 

105,429 

6,486 

1.SS3 

1849 

191,:347 

84.620 

225,967 

262,417 

.... 

109,005 

6.215 

898 

1S50 

Total.... 

171,984 
>1,947,841 

16,.%51 
$397,688 

188,5:35 

178.690 

6,000 

46,744 

4,225 

1.953 

$2,-345,029 

$2,036,951 

$28,191 

$923,777 

61,788 

8,490 

Juno  80,  1851 

1218,806 

$23,862 

$287,168 

$174,526 

$15,610 

$15,692 

3.983 

6,125 

1852 

292,818 

69,259 

362,072 

261,646 

17,4:37 

88.2M 

6.020 

2.440 

1853 

818,.3.'>5 

63.005 

881.360 

26^,298 

8,000 

22.3.37 

5,111 

8.320 

1S54 

20.3,913 

68,728 

262.641 

2SS,954 

17,000 

48,220 

4,1S9 

8.581 

1855 

471,438 

61,526 

522.959 

839,974    1 

4,995 

.... 

6.88a 

4.5fi3 

1856 

350,000 

a3,739 

88-3,739 

8:32,117 

2.000 

111,823 

4,9*3 

2,r8« 

Principal  Ports. — The  principal  ports  of  Honduras 
on  the  Atlantic  are  Puerto  Caliello,  Omoa,  and  Trux- 
illo.  Puerto  Cabcllo,  the  first  jwrt  established  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  northern  coast,  is  in  lat.  15^  4'J' 
north.  Cortez,  in  his  expedition  into  Honduras, 
founded  a  settlement  here  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  the  grand  entrep(')t  of  New  Spain.  For  upwani  of 
two  centuries  it  was  the  principal  establishment  on  the 
coast ;  but,  during  the  time  of  the  buccaneers  it  was 
removed  to  Omoa.  l>ecause  of  the  large  size  of  the 
bay,  which  could  not  be  properly  defended.  This  Iwy 
is  not  less  than  niiio  miles  in  circumference,  of  ample 
depth — two  thirds  of  it  being  from  (>  to  12  fathoms — 
and  has  secure  holding-ground.     It  is  perfectly  pro- 


tected from  the  N.N.E.  and  N.W.  winds,  -which  are 
those  that  prevail  on  this  coast.  The  port  of  Omoa. 
is  sin.ill  but  secure,  and  is  defemled  by  a  strong  fort. 
The  anchorage  is  good,  in  from  two  to  .«ix  fathom.«. 
Truxillo  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  a  noble 
bay.  in  lat.  lo'-'  55'  north.  Population  in  1842,  '2500; 
1000  whites  and  Ladinos.  and  loiiO  Caribs. 

The  chief  exports  of  British  Hondunis  to  the  Unit«d 
States  are  mahogany  and  various  dest-riptions  of  dye- 
woods.  Copper,  scrap-iron,  and  other  old  metals.  The 
following  statement  exhibit-s  the  v.ilue  of  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Honduras  during  the 
years  1853,  1854,  and  1856,  up  to  June  SOth  of  «adl 
year : 


HON 
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HON 


1853.  1854.  1855. 

Imports  fVom  United  States  $1,381,360       $262,641       $522,959 
Exports  to  United  States. . .     263,298         2SS,954         339,974 

This  trade,  although  small  and  irregular,  and  ap- 
parently from  this  exhibit  not  increasing  in  value, 
is  verj-  favorable  to  the  United  States,  as  is  shown 
bj^  the  excess  of  exports  to  over  the  imports  from 
Honduras. 

Hone  or  Hone-slate.  These  are  various  slaty- 
stones  wrought  into  the  form  of  straight  slabs,  and 
used  for  whetting  or  sharpening  the  edges  of  tools  af- 
ter thej'  have  been  ground.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
the  following  :  1.  Norway  rag-stone,  the  coarsest  variety 
of  the  hone-slates  :  it  gives  a  finer  edge  than  the  sand- 
stones. 2.  Charnley  Forest  stone,  which  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Turkey  oil-stope.  3.  Ayr  stone,  Scotch 
stone,  or  slate  stone,  used  for  polishing  marble  and  cop- 
per plates,  but  the  harder  kinds  for  whetstones.  4.  Id- 
wall  or  Welsh  oil-stone,  used  for  small  articles  of  cut- 
lerj-.  5.  Devonshire  oil-stone,  for  sharpening  thin-edged 
broad  tools.  6.  Cutlers''  green-stone,  from  Snowdon, 
which  is  very  hard  and  close,  and  is  used  for  giving 
the  last  edge  to  lancets,  etc.  7.  German  razor-hone, 
used  almost  entirely  for  razors.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  slate  mountains  near  Ratisbon,  where  it  forms  a 
j-ellow  vem  in  the  blue  slate.  It  is  sawn  into  thin 
slabs,  and  cemented  to  a  slab  of  slate,  which  serves 
as  a  support.  8.  Blue  polishing  stone,  a  dark  slate  of 
uniform  texture,  used  by  workers  in  silver  and  some 
other  metals,  for  polishing  off  the  work.  9.  Gray  pol- 
ishing stone,  somewhat  coarser  than  the  blue.  10. 
Welsh  clearing  stone,  a  soft  variety  of  hone-slate 
used  by  curriers  for  giving  a  fine  edge  to  their  broad 
knives.  11.  Peruvian  hone,  for  sharpening  large  tools. 
12.  Arkansas  stone,  from  North  America.  13.  Bohe- 
mian stones,  used  bj-  jewelers. 

Turkey  oil-stone  is  superior  to  eveiy  other  substance 
as  a  whetstone :  it  will  abrade  the  hardest  steel,  and 
is  sufliciently  compact  to  resist  the  pressure  required 
for  sharpening  a  graver.  The  black  variety  is  some- 
what harder  than  the  white.  These  stones  are  import- 
ed from  Turkej'  in  irregular  masses,  seldom  exceeding 
three  inches  square,  and  ten  inches  long,  and  are  cut 
up  by  means  of  the  lapidan,''s  splitting-mill  and  dia- 
mond-powder, then  rubbed  smooth  with  sand  or  emerj' 
on  an  iron  plate,  inlaid  in  wood,  and  secured  bj'  glaz- 
ier's putty.  Sperm  or  neats'-foot  oil,  or  some  oil 
which  does  not  readily  thicken,  should  be  used  with 
them.  Oil-stone  powder  is  used  for  grinding  together 
the  brass  or  gun-metal  fittings  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  also  instead  of  pumice-stone  for  polishiug 
superior  brass-work. 

The  following  analyses  throw  an  interesting  light 
on  the  nature  of  polishing-^stones  : 
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Honey  (Du.  Honig,  Honing ;  Fr.  Miel ;  Ger.  Honig  ; 
It.  Mele  ;  Lat.  Mel ;  Rus.  Med;  Sp.  Miel),  a,  vegetable 
juice  collected  bj'  bees.  "  It  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  collected.  Thus, 
the  honeys  of  Minorca,  Narbonne,  and  England  are 
known  by  their  flavors ;  and  the  honey  prepared  in 
different  parts  even  of  the  same  country  differs.  It  is 
separated  from  the  comb  by  dripping  and  bj-  expres- 
sion :  the  first  method  affords  the  purest  sort ;  the 
second  separates  a  less  pure  honey  ;  and  a  still  inferior 
kind  is  obtained  by  heating  the  comb  before  it  is 
pressed.  "When  obtained  from  j'oung  hives,  which 
have  not  swarmed,  it  is  denominated  virgin  honey.  It 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  flour,  which  is  detected 
bj'  mixing  it  with  tepid  water :  the  honey  dissolves, 
while  the  flour  remains  nearly  unaltered." — Thom- 
son's Dispensatory. 


CO.MPABATIVE   TABLE    OF    THE    PeODUCT   OF  BeESWAX  AND 

Honey  in  each  State,  1S40  and  1850,  according  to  the 
United  States  Censcs. 


States  and  Territorie 


Beeswax  and 
'  Honey,  lbs.  of. 


Wax,  lbs.  of. 


1840. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Columbia,  District  of. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georpa 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  Territory. . 
New  Mexico     " 
Utah  " 

Total 


897,021 

192.338 

550 

93,304 

41.248 

18,971 

732,514 

869.444 

9a5,329 

321.711 

1,158.019 

96,701 

189,618 

74,802 

59.508 

859,232 

397,460 

1,328,972 

117,140 

156,694 

1,755.830 

.M2,2S9 

804.275 

839.509 

6.-347 

216,281 

1,036,572 

380,825 

249,422 

880,767 

131,005 

80 

2 

10 


14,865,800 


25,226 

7,079 

44 

3,897 

1,088 

75 

19,799 

29,173 

30,647 

2,132 

38,445 

1,012 

8,723 

8,674 

1.196 

4,533 

6,8.35 

56,461 

1,345 

10,061 

52,795 

118.923 

38,950 

33,107 

165 

15,8.^7 

50,907 

4,660 

65,020 

1,474 


618,303 


Honfleur,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  Department 
of  Calvados,  and  arrondissement  of  Port  I'Eveque,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  eight 
miles  south-east  of  Havre,  with  which  it  has  regular 
steam  communication.  The  town  is  old  and  ill  buUt. 
The  harbor  is  accessible  only  at  high  water,  and  is 
chieflj'  frequented  bj'  fishing  or  small  coasting  craft. 
The  herring,  mackerel,  and  whiting  fisheries  are  act- 
ively prosecuted  ;  and  numerous  vessels  sail  annually 
for  the  cod,  whale,  and  seal  fisheries.  Honfleur  sends 
weekl}-  to  England  about  7000  dozen  of  eggs,  besides 
butter,  fruit,  etc.  Its  commerce,  formerly  consider- 
able, has  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  Havre. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  hosiery,  lace,  chemical 
products,  and  hardware.  There  are  also  ship-building 
3'ards,  rope-walks,  and  saw-mills.  The  chapel  of  No- 
tre Dame  de  Grace,  on  the  hill  above  the  town,  is 
much  frequented  by  sailors,  and  filled  with  their  votive 
ofi'erings.     Population  9580. 

Hong  Kong,  a  small  island,  now  a  British  colony, 
Ij'ing  off  the  coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Can- 
ton River,  about  40  miles  east  of  Macao,  in  lat.  22° 
16'  30"  N.,  long.  114°  14'  45'  E.  It  is  about  nine 
miles  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  and  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  strait,  varying 
from  less  than  a  mile  to  four  or  five  miles  in  width. 
The  appearance  of  the  island  is  barren  and  unprepos- 
sessing. It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  ranges  of 
rock}'  hills,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  1700  or 
ISOOfeet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  peak  is  1825 
feet  in  height.  There  are  no  trees  of  any  size  on  the 
island,  and  few  valleys  of  anj'  extent.  'The  rocks  of 
Hong  Kong  consist  of  granite  intermixed  with  quartz, 
mica,  and  felspar,  affording  excellent  materials  for 
building.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
island  are  mango,  lichee,  longan,  orange,  i)ear,  rice, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  yams.  A  small  quantity  of  flax 
is  grown  and  prepared  for  household  uses  by  the  vil- 
lagers. Since  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
English,  the  potato  of  Europe  and  the  fruits  of  Canton 
and  Macao  have  been  introduced,  and,  lately,  many 
European  seeds  have  been  sent  out.  The  land-tortoise, 
a  few  small  deer,  and  armadillos,  and  several  kinds  of 
snakes,  are  found  on  the  island.    The  climate  of  Hong 
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Kong,  like  that  of  Macao,  is  not  generally  unhealthy, 
though  from  the  numerous  deaths  that  occurred  in  1842 
and  1813,  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Subse- 
quent years,  however,  have  shown  that  the  climate  here 
is  no  more  prejudicial  to  health  than  that  of  various 
other  eastern  tropical  pfjssessions.  Hong  Kong  was 
lirst  ceded  to  Uritain  in  Januarj-,  1841,  and  again  by 
the  treaty  of  Nankin,  in  August,  1842.  Tlie  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  governor,  aided  by  an  ex- 
ecutive council  of  three  members,  including  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops.  There  is  also  a  legislative 
council,  presided  over  by  the  governor.  The  govern- 
ment offices  are  at  Victoria.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  progress  of  Hong  Kong  from  1848  to  185H, 
inclusive ; 


y«ar«. 


Population,  ex- 

lusive  of  troops 


1848 
1840 
1S50 
18.M 
1852 
1853 


21,514 
29,507 
3.3,292 
82,983 
37,058 
89,017 


£25,091 
23,617 
23,.526 
2.3,721 
21,:i31 
24,700 


I'""l^«'""'y  I    ExpendUnre. 


£25,000 
2.5,000 
20.000 
]5,.5O0 
12,000 
9,200 


£62,653 
88,286 
84,314 
84,115 
84,765 
86,418 


"With  reference  to  these  six  years,  the  governor  re- 
marks, "  that  the  call  on  the  home  government  for 
a  parliamentary  grant  has  Itecn  reduced  from  £25,000 
to  £8500  (£9200  ?)  for  the  currrent  year  ;  that  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  reduced  from  £C2, 6.58  to  £36,418  ; 
that  the  number  of  square-rigged  vessels  frequenting 
the  port  has  increased  from  700  to  1103,  while  the  ton- 
nage is  nearly  double  ;  and  that  the  population  has  in 
like  manner  advanced  82  per  cent,  during  the  past  six 
years.  In  conclusion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  were  this  colony  taxed  in  the  same  way  as  are  the 
settlements  in  the  Straits,  under  the  government  of  the 
East  India  Companj',  it  could  in  a  year  or  two  be 
made  to  pay  its  own  expenses  without  the  efficiency  of 
the  government  being  impaired." — E.  B.  See  Hunt's 
Mer.  Mag.,  x.,  459. 

A  parliamentary  document  relating  to  Hong  Kong 
has  lately  been  printed,  which  possesses  considerable 
interest,  as  it  describes  the  exact  position  and  pros- 
pects attained  by  the  colony  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war.  It  consists  of  a  dispatch  from  Sir 
John  Bowring,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  last  annual 
report  made  to  him  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  the 
progress  of  the  island.  It  appears  that  the  place  has 
benefited  not  only  by  the  increase  of  the  Chinese  trade 
during  the  past  few  j'ears,  but  by  the  effects  of  the 
rebellion  in  promoting  emigration  from  Canton.  A 
consequent  improvement  was  observable  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Chinese  population  ;  and  many  of  the  natives, 
growing  in  wealth,  had  also  grown  in  respectability. 
The  increasing  disposition  to  settle  on  the  island  was 
manifested  especially  among  the  better  class  of  traders  ; 
and  the  general  tendency  to  prosperity  was  further 
stimulated  by  many  of  the  chief  commercial  houses  in 
China,  both  British  and  American,  having  lately  made 
Hong  Kong  their  central  point  of  establishment.  "  The 
development  of  steam  navigation,"  it  is  said,  "  the 
rapid  extension  of  trading  relations  with  Australia  and 
Califorina,  the  increase  of  trade  on  the  coasts  of  China, 
the  opening  of  Siam,  and  the  security  which  the  flag 
of  Great  Britain  offers  against  piratical  attacks,  are 
among  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  results." 
The  population,  which  in  1848  was  only  24.000,  amount- 
ed, at  the  beginning  of  1856,  to  72,t;00.  Owing  to  the 
happv  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  custom-house,  there 
are  no  moans  of  furnishing  statistical  details  of  the 
imports  and  exports,  but  the  signs  of  an  active  and 
rapidly-increasing  trade  were  everywhere  visible,  and 
were  corroborated  by  the  rate  of  interest  being  as  high 
as  36  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  although  the  latter  circum- 
stance is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  comparatively 
needy  condition  of  the  small  Chinese  traders.  The 
government-house  has  just  l>cen  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  £15,000,  and  many  other  public  improvements  were 


in  progress.  Although  the  existing  jail  buildings  are 
pronounced  totally  ina^lequate,  it  was  only  because  lar- 
cenies and  y)etty  offenses  had  increased  with  the  influx 
of  population,  crime  of  the  more  serious  kind  toeing 
rare.  The  impression  as  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
colony  seems  to  be  disappearing  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  large  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  inliabitants  in  the 
year  IM.55.  the  town  of  Victoria  was  found  verj-  favor- 
able for  foreigners.  The  Chinese  consider  the  place 
not  more  inimical  to  health  than  the  town.s  on  the 
main  land.  Many  improvements  remain  to  \te  effect- 
ed, which  would  doubtless  add  much  to  it-*  safetj- ; 
but  the  revenue,  even  at  its  recent  rate  of  increaae, 
would  admit  only  of  moderate  undertakings.  To 
meet  all  requirements,  the  Colonial  Secretary  revived 
a  suggestion  for  the  imposition  "  of  a  differential  duty 
of,  say.  Id.  per  lb.  on  teas  shipped  for  England  from 
Hong  Kong."  Sir  John  Bowring,  however,  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  now  universally  establiijhed 
among  commercial  men,  declined  to  sup[K>rt  the  rec- 
ommendation. 

Honiton,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  England,  county  of  Devon,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Otter,  16  miles  north-east  of  Ex- 
eter. It  consists  of  one  wide  and  well- paved  street, 
along  which  runs  a  small  stream,  supplying  the  town 
with  water.  The  houses  have  generally  a  neat  and  re- 
spectable appearance,  having  been  mostly  built  since  the 
destructive  tires  of  1745  and  17C5.  The  parish  church, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  built  by  Courtney, 
Bishop  of  P^xeter,  about  1482,  and  is  remarkable  for  a 
curiously  carved  screen.  A  modem  Gothic  church 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  has  a  free  gram- 
mar school,  national  school,  hospital,  and  several  char- 
ities. The  serge  manufacture  was  formerly  exten- 
sively carried  on  here,  but  now  its  chief  manufac- 
ture is  Honiton  lace.  Honiton  is  governed  by  a  port- 
reeve, and  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop- 
ulation in  1851,  3427. 

Honolulu,  or  Hononiru,  the  principal  town  (rf 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  residence  of  the  king,  \& 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Woahoo,  in 
lat.  21°  18'  12"  N.,  long.  157°  55'  W.  It  forms  an 
entrepot  for  European  and  Indian  goods,  whence  they 
are  reshipped  to  America.  It  is  also  a  general  rendez- 
vous of  whaling  vessels ;  and  sometimes  80  saQ  of 
them,  each  from  .300  to  500  tons,  are  at  anchor  here  to- 
gether. In  1851.  446  merchant  ships  arrived  at  the 
port ;  in  1852,  235 ;  and  in  1853,  194.  The  imports  in 
1853  amounted  to  §1,240,976,  and  the  exports  to 
$272,.588.  Population  about  7000.  See  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Hooghly,  an  extensive  district  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  formerly  called  Saatgong,  situated  principally 
between  the  22d  and  23d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
extending  a  considerable  distance  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  River  Hooghly.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  district  of  Burdwan.  on  the  south  by  the  district 
of  Hidjelee.  on  the  east  by  the  River  Hooghly.  and  on 
the  west  by  Midnapoor.  This  district  consists  of  low 
flat  land,  ver>'  fertile  ;  but  that  part  which  b  nearest 
to  the  sea  is  very  thinly  inhabited ;  it  is  called  the 
Sunderbund,  is  swampy,  covered  with  wood,  and  re- 
markably unhealthy.  The  right  of  the  East  India 
Conip.anv  to  the  district  originated  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Meer  Cosin  in  1760. 

Hooghly.  an  ancient,  and  formerly  a  large  town  in 
the  province  of  Beng.al.  situated  on  the  western  l>«nk 
of  the  Hixighly,  neariy  26  miles  above  Calcutta,  and 
supposed  to  have  l>een  founded  by  the  Portuguese 
about  the  year  1538.  During  the  Mogul  government, 
it  Wius  a  town  of  great  consequence,  being  the  port  of 
the  western  arm  of  the  lianges.  where  the  duties  on 
merchandise  were  collected.  It  very  soon  drew  away 
all  the  trade  from  Saatgong.  which  h.id  l>oen  l>efore  the 
government  port  of  Bengal.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  India,  Hooghly  was  for- 
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tified,  and  continued  to  flourish  till  the  year  1632,  when 
it  was  attacked  bv  order  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
and,  after  a  siege  of  three  months  and  a  half,  was 
taken  by  the  Mogul  troops,  1000  of  the  Portuguese 
being  killed,  and  4400  men,  women,  and  children, 
taken  prisoners.  From  this  period  Hooghly  became 
the  imperial  port.  After  this  period  every  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  commerce  ;  and  Hooghly,  which  was 
called  Bukhshy  Bunder,  became  a  great  commercial 
emporium  between  Europe,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India. 
In  1686  hostilities  commenced  between  the  English 
and  the  Nawaub.  An  action  ensued,  in  which  the 
Nawaub's  troops  were  defeated ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  town  of  Hooghly  was  cannonaded,  and  500 
houses  burned.  In  1700  the  East  India  Company's 
factory  was  transferred  from  Hooghly  to  Calcutta. 
The  population  of  Hooghly  is  now  estnnated  at  12,000. 
The  town  is  situate  on  the  line  of  railroad  recently 
constructed  from  Calcutta  to  Burdwan.  E.  long.  88° 
22',  N.  lat.  22°  54'. 

Hooghly  Eirer^  properly  the  Bhagirutty,  a  river  of 
Bengal,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  westernmost 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  the  Cossimbazar,  and  the 
Jellingh}-.  This  is  the  port  of  Calcutta,  being  the 
only  branch  of  the  Ganges  that  is  navigated  by  large 
vessels  ;  yet  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  difficult,  by  reason  of  numerous 
sandbanks  in  it,  which  are  frequentlj'  shifting.  There 
is  indeed  a  rumor  afloat  that  the  river  is  graduallj' 
silting  up,  and  must  eventually  cease  to  be  navigable. 
This  would  prove  a  fearful  blow  to  the  trade  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  proposed  remedy  is  to  connect  the  Eiver 
Mutwal  with  the  capital  by  railway  or  ship  canal. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
when  a  strong  current  sets  in  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
the  extraordinary  phenomenon,  termed  by  Europeans 
the  "  Bore,"  occasionalh' presents  itself.  It  rises  in 
waves  12  or  15  feet  high,  and  rushes  in  at  the  rate  of 
20  miles  an  hour.  It  commences  at  Hooghly  Point, 
where  the  river  first  contracts  itself,  and  is  perceptible 
above  Hooghly  town ;  and  though  the  distance  is 
above  70  miles,  it  traverses  this  space  in  about  four 
hours,  running  along  the  opposite  bank  to  the  Calcutta 
side,  whence  it  crosses  at  Chitpoor,  about  four  miles 
above  Fort  William,  and  rushes  with  great  violence 
past  Barnagore,  Duckingsore,  etc.,  frequently  over- 
setting boats  and  driving  ships  from  their  anchorage. 
At  Calcutta  it  sometimes  occasions  an  instantaneous 
rise  of  five  feet.  The  tide  does  not  rise  more  than  30 
miles  above  Calcutta ;  and  during  the  rain}'  season  its 
influence  is  checked  bj'  the  large  body  of  water  that 
comes  down  the  river.  The  Hooghly  contains  several 
kinds  of  good  fish,  particularly  Ciprinus  Anjana,  the 
mango  fish,  or Polynemvs paradoxus,  and  prawns;  and 
it  abounds  also  in  crocodiles  and  sharks.  It  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad  at  Calcutta,  and  8  or  10 
miles  wide  at  the  mouth.  It  is  onlj'  navigable  for  ships 
as  high  as  the  tide  reaches,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
nearly  dry  during  the  hot  season ;  j'et  there  are  few 
rivers  that  can  boast  of  a  more  extensive  commerce, 
its  banks  being  studded  with  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages. It  is  esteemed  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  the  most 
sacred  branch  of  the  Ganges,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  those  who  can  not  afford  to  burj-  their  dead  throw 
them  into  the  Hooghlj'. — E.  B.     See  Calcutta. 

Hookah,  an  oriental  pipe  used  chiefly  in  Turkej', 
by  which  the  smoke  of  the  tobacco  is  made  to  pass 
through  water  in  order  to  cool  it  and  render  it  more 
grateful  to  the  mouth. 

Hoorn,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Holland,  prov- 
ince of  North  Holland,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  20  miles 
north  by  east  of  Amsterdam.  It  carries  on  a  consid- 
erable trade,  though  in  this  respect  it  is  much  inferior 
to  what  it  once  was.  The  exports  are  chieflj'  butter, 
cheese,  cattle,  herrings,  and  other  kinds  of  ])rovisions. 
The  manufactures  comprise  woolen  dotlis,  (•.irpcts, 
etc.     Ship-building  and  the  herring  fishery  are  exten- 


sively carried  on.  It  has  a  naval  college.  Hoorn  was 
the  birth-place  of  Schouten,  who  in  1616  discovered 
Cape  Horn,  and  named  it  after  his  native  town  ;  and 
of  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  and 
New  Zealand.     Population  about  9000. 

Hops  (Ger.  Ilopfin;  Du.  Hoppe;  Fr.  Houblon;  It. 
Luppoli,  Bruscandoli ;  Sp.  Obion;  Rus.  Chmel;  Lat. 
Humulus  Lupidus).  The  hop  is  a  perennial  rooted 
plant,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  has  an 
annual  twining  stem,  which,  when  supported  on  poles, 
or  trees,  will  reach  the  height  of  from  12  to  20  feet 
or  more.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  most  parts  of 
Europe.  When  the  hop  was  first  used  for  preserving 
and  improving  beer,  or  cultivated  for  that  purpose,  is 
not  known  ;  but  its  culture  was  introduced  into  En- 
gland from  Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Hops  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Statute  Book  in  1552, 
Edward  VI. ;  and  it  would  appear  from  an  act  passed 
in  1603  that  hops  were  at  that  time  extensivelj'  culti- 
vated in  England.  Walter  Blithe,  in  his  Improver  Im- 
proved, published  in  1649,  has  a  chapter  upon  improve- 
ment by  plantations  of  hops,  in  which  there  is  this 
striking  passage.  He  observes,  that  "  hops  were  then 
grown  to  be  a  national  commodity  ;  but  that  it  was 
not  many  j'ears  since  the  famous  citj'  of  London  peti- 
tioned the  Parliament  of  England  against  two  nui- 
sances ;  and  these  were,  Newcastle  coals,  in  regard  to 
their  stench,  etc.,  and  hops,  in  regard  they  would  spoyl 
the  taste  of  drink,  and  endanger  the  people  ;  and  had 
the  Parliament  been  no  wiser  than  they,  we  had  been 
in  a  measure  pined,  and  in  a  great  measure  starved  ; 
which  is  just  answerable  to  the  principles  of  those 
men  who  cry  down  all  devices,  or  ingenious  discov- 
eries, as  projects,  and  thereby  stifle  and  choke  im- 
provement." After  the  hops  have  been  picked  and 
dried,  the  Ijrightest  and  finest  are  put  into  the  pockets  or 
fine  bagging,  and  the  brown  into  coarse  or  heavy  bag- 
ging. The  former  are  chieflj'  used  in  the  brewing  of 
fine  ales,  and  the  latter  bj'  the  porter  brewers.  A 
pocket  of  hops,  if  they  be  good  in  qualitj',  well  cured 
and  tight  trodden,  will  weigh  about  1|  cwt.  ;  and  a  bag 
of  hops  will,  under  the  same  conditions,  weigh  about 
2|-  cwt.  If  the  weight  of  either  exceeds  or  falls  much 
short  of  this  medium,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  hops  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  have  been  badlj' 
manufactured.  The  brighter  the  color  of  the  hops, 
the  greater  is  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 
Farnham  hops  are  reckoned  best.  The  expense  of 
forming  hop  plantations  in  Great  Britain  is  very  great, 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  from  £70  to  i'lOO  an 
acre ;  and  the  produce  is  very  uncertain,  the  crop 
being  frequently  insuflicient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
cultivation. 

According  to  Anderson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  hops 
were  introduced  from  the  Netherlands  into  England 
A.D.  1524,  and  were  used  in  brewing ;  but  the  physi- 
cians having  represented  that  thej^  were  unwholesome, 
Parliament  was  petitioned  against  them  as  being  a 
wicked  weed,  and  their  use  was  prohibited  in  1528. 
At  present  there  are  between  50,000  and  60,000  acres, 
on  an  average,  annuallj-  under  the  culture  of  hops  in 
England.  They  are  grown  chiefly  in  Hereford,  Kent, 
and  Worcestershire. — Haydn. 

Hops  produced  in  the  United  States. — A  gratifying 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  culture  of  this  useful 
article.  The  gain  has  been  nearly  200  per  cent.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  increment,  however,  has  been 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  which,  from  less  than  half 
a  million  of  pounds  in  1840,  now  produces  more  than 
two  and  a  half  millii)ns,  which  exceeds  five  sevenths 
of  the  whole  crop  of  the  United  States.  In  connection 
with  this  circumstance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  New 
York  also  stands  foremost  in  the  production  of  ale, 
beer,  and  porter,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  hops  raised  is  consumed.  The 
breweries  of  this  State  jiroduced  645,000  barrels  of  ale, 
etc.,  in  1850,  being  more  than  a  third  of  the  quantity 
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said  to  be  produced  in  the  whole  Union.  See  Patent 
Office  Rep.  (J.  >S.;  Hunt's  Afaf/.,  xiv.,  395.  See  also 
articles  Af.k  and  Bkkii  BuEWix<i. 


states  nnd  Territoriei. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Columbia,  District  of. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michitran 

Missi-sippl 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode'  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont, 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


Hopi|  ponnda. 


1860. 


i57« 

157 

15 

554 

848 

261 

8,551 

92,796 

8,242 

4,81)9 

125 

40.120 

1,870 

121,595 

10,668 

478 

4,180 

257,174 

2,188 

[,536,299 

9,246 

68.781 

22,088 

277 

26 

1,082 

288,028 

11,506 

15.930 


825 

"'28 

4,573 

746 

778 

17,742 

88,591 

88 

742 

115 

86,940 

2,857 

254,796 

ll,3Hl 

154 

789 

248,425 

4,581 

447,250 

1,063 

62,195 

49,481 

113 

93 

850 

48,187 

10,597 

1.33 


8,496,950    I  1,238,502 


Horizon  (optCw,  /  bound),  the  plane  of  a  great 
circuit  which  di-s-ides  the  upper  or  visible  from  the 
lower  or  invisible  hemisphere.     See  Gkooraimiy. 

Horn  (l)u.  //oorre ;  Vr.  Come ;  (ier./forn;  Lat. 
Comu),  a  substance  well  known  to  manufacturers. 
Horns  are  of  verj-  considerable  importance  in  the  arts, 
being  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes. 
They  are  very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  handles  for  knives,  and  in  that  of  spoons,  combs, 
lanterns,  snuff-boxes,  etc.  When  divided  into  thin 
plates,  horns  are  tolerably  transparent,  and  were  form- 
erlj'  used  instead  of  glass  in  windows.  Glue  is  some- 
times made  out  of  the  refuse  of  horn. 

The  projecting  weapons  on  the  head  of  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  antelope,  and  the  rhinoceros,  consist  of  a 
sheath  of  horn  on  a  core  of  bone.  Horn  is  composed 
chiefly  of  coagulated  albumen,  gelatine,  and  a  small 
portion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  bone  and  ivory ;  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  al- 
though sometimes  called  liorns,  consist  entirely  of 
bone.  Modifications  of  horns  may  be  noticed  in  the 
scales  of  the  armadillo,  the  plate  armor  of  the  tortoise, 
the  spines  of  the  porcupine  and  hedge-hog,  the  quills 
of  birds,  and  the  hoofs,  claws,  and  nails,  of  animals. 
For  manufacturing  purposes,  the  horns  and  hoofs  of 
the  bull  and  cow  are  in  request,  and  there  is  a  large 
import  of  these  from  South  America,  southern  Africa, 
and  from  Russia.  The  horns  of  the  bison  and  buffalo, 
the  chamois  and  the  antelope,  are  used  for  the  better 
kinds  of  work. 

The  manufacturer  first  detaches  the  horn  from  the 
bony  core,  by  macerating  the  horn  in  water  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  when  the  membrane  by  which 
the  horn  is  attached  to  the  core  putrilies  and  allows 
the  two  to  be  separated.  The  ash  of  the  cores  makes 
excellent  cupels  for  the  assay  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
solid  tips  of  the  liorn  are  sawn  off,  and  are  used  for 
handles  for  knives,  for  buttons,  etc. ;  tlie  other  portion 
of  the  horn  is  cut  into  short  lengths,  or  soaked  whole 
in  boiling  water,  or  heated  at  a  tiie,  tiie  effect  of  which 
is  to  soften  it,  and  allow  it  to  be  spread  out  nearly  Hat. 
Theffdfs  are  next  ]iressed  between  warm  and  greased 
iron  plates,  the  pressure  varying  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  intended  for  lanterns,  the  pressure  is  con- 
tinued until  the  horn  separates  into  distinct  plates  ; 
these  are  ])laced  on  a  board  covenul  with  hide,  and 
scraped  with  a  knife  having  a  wire  edge.    Some  of  the 


shavings  which  come  off  are  sometimes  dyed  and  cut 
into  various  forms,  and  are  so  sensitive  as  to  curl  up 
b}-  the  warmth  of  the  hand.  They  are  sold  at  toy- 
shops under  the  name  of  "sensitive  leaves."  After 
the  scraping,  the  sheets  of  horn  are  p<di.shed  with  a 
wo<dcn  cloth  dipped  in  charcoal  dust  and  water,  next 
with  rotten-stone,  and  lastly  with  horn  shavings. 

The  effect  of  heat  and  pressure  on  light-colored  horn 
is  to  render  it  transparent ;  but  most  of  the  articles 
made  of  horn  arc  colored  artificially  by  boiling  the 
horn  in  infusions  of  coloring  matter.  If  the  horn  \>e 
intended  for  combs,  the  pressure  must  l»e  mo<lerated, 
or  the  teeth  will  be  brittle ;  if  intended  for  drinking 
cujis,  tiie  horn  is  cut  into  lengths,  scalded,  roai-ted.  and 
molded  in  a  cone  of  w^oo'l,  and  a  wijoden  plug  is  driven 
into  it  for  pressing  the  horn  into  the  re<piired  shaf)e. 
After  this,  the  cup  is  turned  and  fKilished  at  the  lathe, 
and  a  groove  is  cut  to  receive  the  bottom  ;  this  cut  out 
of  a  fiat  piece  of  horn  by  means  of  a  crown  saw,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  having  been  sfiftened  at  the  fire, 
the  disk  is  forced  into  the  grfwjve,  and  the  horn  con- 
tracting in  cooling  makes  a  water-tight  joint.  For 
knife-handle  and  similar  work.s,  the  horn  is  cut  nearly 
to  the  required  fonn,  and  is  molded  in  dies  with  the 
assistance  of  heat  and  a  powerful  screw-press.  The 
work  is  finished  by  scraping  and  buffing  M-ith  Trent 
sand  and  oil,  or  rotten-stone  and  oil.  Horn  is  some- 
times used  as  a  vehicle  forap[)lying  jKtlishing  j)Ow<ler9 
to  the  flat  works  of  the  watchmaker.  In  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  IX.Ol,  there  were  sundry  small  articles 
of  chamois  horn,  consisting  of  brooches,  shirt-buttons, 
rings,  and  watch-keys,  by  a  Swiss  exhibitor ;  there 
were  also  .some  transparent  horn  paintings  from  Ham- 
burg, and  a  pair  of  jiolished  ox-horns  from  Port  Natal, 
with  the  head  complete,  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  8 
ft.  4  in.,  and  21  in.  circumference.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  articles  in  horn-work  was,  however,  from 
Turkey.— K.  B. 

Hern  Manufactures.  Horn  is  employed  for 
all  the  purposes  of  tortoise-shell ;  and  its  much  greater 
cheapness  gives  it  a  more  extended  application. 
Knife-handles,  buttons,  umbrella-handles,  whip-tops, 
bell-pulls,  drawer-knobs,  sides  of  lanterns,  and  combs, 
are  among  the  numerous  articles  made  of  horn.  For 
the  larger  bulk  of  these  manufactures  in  England,  ox- 
horns  are  chiefly  used  ;  but  those  of  the  ram.  the  ante- 
lope, the  buffalo,  the  deer,  etc.,  are  employed  for 
special  purposes.  To  show  how  enormous  the  con- 
sumption must  be,  it  is  suflicient  to  state  that  Liver- 
pool imported,  in  ISoO,  no  less  than  120  tons  of  buffalo 
tips,  200  tons  of  buffalo  horns,  280  tons  of  deer  horns, 
and  TOO  tons  of  ox  and  cow  horns.  Horn  is  brought 
into  manufactured  forms  by  processes  be-aring  some 
analogy  to  those  employed  in  the  gutta-percha  manu- 
facture, by  heat  and  moisture  ;  a  higher  temperature 
being,  however,  required  for  the  horn. 

Horn,  orHoorn,  Cape,  commonly  considered  the 
southern  extremity  of  America,  is  not  a  part  of  that 
continent,  but  the  most  southerly  point  of  a  small 
island  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  group.  S.  lat.  56-'  58' 
40",  W.  long.  67^  IG'.  It  consists  of  a  lofty,  precip- 
itous, bare  black  rock,  running  far  out  into  the  sea ; 
and  was  formerly  considered  dangerous  to  pass  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  westerly  gales  that  prevail  in  its 
neighborhoixl  during  summer,  but  as  these  are  re- 
stricted to  the  vicinity  of  the  cape,  vessels  avoid  the 
difficulty  by  sailing  in  a  higher  latitude.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  IGIG  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Schouten, 
who  named  it  after  his  native  town,  Hoom.  See 
C.vrK  Horn. 

Horse-chestnut.  The  horse-ohe,*tnut  is  a  tree  of 
the  largest  size,  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  a  pyramidal 
head,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  iX*  or  100  feet. 
The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  deep  green,  and  singularly 
interesting  and  l>eautiful.  when  first  developed.  When 
inclosed  in  the  bud,  they  are  covereil  with  a  pul>e5- 
ccuce,  that  falls  off,  as  they  iMiccme  exp.uided,  which 
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occurs  sooner  or  later,   according  to  the  dryness  or 
moistness  of  the  season. 

Geography  and  History. — The  native  country  of  the 
common  horse-chestnut,  Mr.  Roj-le  observes,  "is  yet 
unknown,  though  stated  in  some  works,  to  be  the 
north  of  India."  He  says  that  he  never  met  with  it, 
though  often  visiting  the  mountains  of  that  countr}', 
where,  if  anywhere,  it  was  likely  to  be  found,  and 
where  the  Indian  horse-chestnut  w^as  found  in  abund- 
ance. 

According  to  M.  Bon  de  Saint-Hilaire,  the  horse- 
chestnut  passed  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  to  En- 
gland in  looO,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  by  Clusius,  and 
afterward  to  Paris,  bj'  Bachelier.  It  is  also  stated  by 
Clusius,  in  his  "  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia,"  that 
there  was  a  plant  of  this  species  at  Vienna,  in  1588, 
which  had  been  brought  there  12  years  before,  but 
which  had  not  then  flowered.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  this  tree  was  first  raised  in  France,  from  seeds 
procured  from  the  Levant,  in  the  year  1515,  bj'  one 
Bachelier.  Parkinson,  in  1629,  saj-s,  "  Our  Christian 
world  had  first  a  knowledge  of  it  from  Constantino- 
ple." The  same  author  placed  it  in  his  orchard,  as  a 
fruit-tree,  between  the  walnut  and  the  mulberries. 
We  afterward  find  it  mentioned  in  Johnson's  edition 
of  Gerard's  "  Herbal,"  in  16.33,  as  then  growing  in  Mr. 
Tradescant's  garden,  at  South  Lambeth.  From  this 
period  till  the  time  of  Miller,  it  appears  to  have  at- 
tracted great  attention,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  as  he  represents  it  in  1731,  as 
being  very  common  in  England,  and  extensivelj-  em- 
ploj'ed  in  the  formation  of  avenues  and  public  walks. 

The  wood  of  the  horse-chestnut  is  white  and  verj' 
soft,  and  according  to  Loudon,  when  dr}',  weighs  from 
35  to  37  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  It  is  unfit  for  use 
where  much  strength  and  durability  in  the  open  air 
are  required ;  nevertheless,  there  are  many  purposes 
for  which  it  is  applicable,  when  sawn  into  boards  ; 
such  as  for  flooring,  lining  to  carts,  packing-cases,  etc. 
In  France,  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  are  made  from  it ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  used  by  carvers,  turners,  etc. 
Boutcher  says,  that  it  is  suitable  for  water-pipes  that 
are  to  be  kept  constantly  under  ground ;  and  it  is  also 
recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Du  Hamel.  The 
charcoal  made  of  this  species  may  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder  ;  and  the  ashes  of  everj'  part  of 
the  plant,  more  especially  of  the  fruit,  aftord  pot-ash 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  bark,  which  is  very 
bitter,  is  emploved  for  tanning,  and  also  for  dj-eing 
j'ellow ;  and  it  has  been  used  medicinally  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Jesuit's  bark.  In  Turkey,  the  nuts  are 
ground,  and  mixed  with  horse-food,  especialty  when 
the  animals  are  broken-winded ;  and  in  their  crude 
state,  they  are  eaten  by  goats,  sheep,  deer,  and  hogs. 
They  are  used  in  Ireland  to  whiten  linen,  and  for  this 
purpose  are  rasped  into  water,  in  which  thej'  are  al- 
lowed to  macerate  for  some  time.  The  saponaceous 
juice  which  they  contain  is  verj-  useful,  not  only  in 
bleaching,  but  in  washing  linens  and  other  stuff's. 
The  nuts  must  be  peeled  and  ground,  and  the  flour  of 
twenty  of  them  is  sufficient  for  ten  quarts  of  water ; 
and  either  linens  or  woolens  maj'  be  washed  with  the 
infusion,  without  any  soap,  as  it  eff"ectually  eradicates 
spots  of  all  kinds.  The  clothes,  however,  should  af- 
terward be  rinsed  in  clean  water.  The  nuts,  when 
ground  into  flour,  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
third  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  are  .said  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  bookbinder's  paste  ;  and  when  steeped  in 
hot  water,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  bran, 
it  makes  a  nutritious  food  for  pigs  and  jjoultrv.  M. 
Vergaud  has  proposed  to  change  tlie  starch  contained 
in  the  flour,  into  sugar,  and  afterward  emjtloy  it  in 
distillation. — Buowxe's  Trees  of  America. 

Horse  {^J^T.  Pjerd ;  Du.  Paard;  Da.  Jlest;  Sw, 
JIast  ;  Fr.  Cheval ;  It.  Cavallo ;  Sp.  Caballo ;  Rus. 
Loschad ;  Pol.  Kon ;  Lat.  Kquiis ;  Gr.  'Irr-or),  a  do- 
mestic quadruped  of  the  highest  utility,  being  by  far 


the  most  valuable  acquisition  made  by  man  among  the 
lower  animals.  The  people  of  Thessaly  were  excel- 
lent equestrians,  and  probably  were  the  first,  among 
the  Greeks  at  least,  who  rode  upon  horses,  and  broke 
them  in  for  service  in  war ;  whence  arose  the  fable 
that  Thessalj'  was  original}}'  inhabited  bj'  centaurs. 
And  Soloman  had  40,000  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chari- 
ots, and  12,000  horsemen.— 1  Kings,  iv.  26.  The 
power  of  the  horse  is  equal  to  that  of  five  men. — Smea- 
TON.  A  horse  can  perform  the  work  of  six  men. — 
BossuET.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  cover- 
ing to  secure  their  horses'  hoofs  from  injurj'.  In  the 
9th  century,  horses  were  onlj'  shod  in  the  time  of 
frost.  The  practice  of  shoeing  was  introduced  into 
England  b}'  William  I.,  1066.  In  England  there  are 
2,000,000  draft  and  pleasure  horses,  and  100,000  ag- 
ricultural horses,  which  consume  the  produce  of  7,000,- 
000  acres.  The  horse-tax  was  imposed  in  1784,  and 
was  then  levied  on  all  saddle  and  coach  horses  in  En- 
gland. The  existing  dutj' upon  "  horses  for  riding" 
only,  in  England,  amounts  to  about  £350,000  per  year. 
— Haydx.  It  may  be  fairl}-  estimated  that  there  are 
in  Great  Britain  from  1,800,000  to  1,400,000  horses 
employed  for  various  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utilit}-. 
The}'  may,  probably,  be  worth  at  an  average  from  £10 
to  £12,  making  their  total  value  from  £13,000,000  to 
£16,800,000  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  young  horses. 

In  the  United  States,  there  were,  in  the  year  1850, 
4,335,358  horses,  the  largest  number  (463,000)  being 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  See  Census  Report  U.  S.  See 
also,  UxiTED  States,  Live  Stock  of ;  Living  Age,  x., 
305,  xxi.,  411 ;  Quar.  Rev.,  xxviii.,  26.  The  most 
reliable  and  valuable  work  on  the  horse,  is  by  Frank 
Forester,  8vo.,  New  York,  1857. 

The  first  animals  brought  to  America  from  Europe 
were  imported  b}'  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage,  in 
1493.  He  left  Spain  as  admiral  of  17  ships,  bringing 
a  collection  of  European  trees,  plants,  and  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  a  number  of  horses,  a  bull,  and  several 
cows.  The  first  horses  brought  into  any  part  of  the 
territory  at  present  embraced  in  the  United  States, 
were  landed  at  Florida,  by  Cabe9a  de  Vaca,  in  1527, 
42  in  number,  all  of  which  perished  or  were  otherwise 
killed.  The  next  importation  was  also  brought  to 
Florida,  by  De  Soto,  in  1539,  which  consisted  of  a 
large  number  of  horses  and  swine,  among  which  were 
13  sows,  the  progeny  of  the  latter  soon  increasing  to 
several  hundred.  The  principal  breeds  of  horses, 
adapted  for  specific  purposes,  in  the  middle,  northern, 
and  western  States,  are  the  Norman,  the  Canadian, 
the  Morgan,  the  Conestoga  or  Pennsylvanian,  the 
Virginian,  and  the  Kentuckian.  For  carriages  of 
heavy  draught  the  Conestogas  are  regarded  by  many 
as  the  best.  For  the  saddle,  draught,  and  other  use- 
ful purposes,  the  Morgans  are  highly  prized,  especially 
in  New  York.  For  roadsters,  the  Normans  and  Cana- 
dians are  frequently  sought.  For  blood,  the  Virgin- 
ians and  Kentuckians  generally  take  the  lead. 

Horse  Latitudes.  On  the  polar  side  of  the 
zones  of  calms,  liordering  the  north-east  trade-winds 
on  the  north,  and  bordering  the  south-east  trade-winds 
on  the  south,  there  is  a  broad  band  extending  up  into 
the  polar  regions,  the  prevailing  winds  within  which 
are  the  opposites  of  the  trade-winds,  viz.,  south-west 
in  the  northern  and  north-west  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  equatorial  edge  of  these  calm  belts  is 
near  the  tropics,  and  their  average  breadth  is  10^  or 
12°.  On  one  side  of  these  belts  the  winds  blow  per- 
petually toward  the  equator ;  on  the  other,  their  pre- 
vailing direction  is  toward  the  poles.  They  are  called 
the  "  horse  latitudes"  by  seamen.  These  calm  zones 
vibrate  up  and  down  with  the  trade-wind  zones,  par- 
taking of  their  motions,  and  following  the  declination 
of  the  sun.  Along  the  polar  borders  of  these  two 
calm  belts  (§  190)  we  have  another  region  of  precipita- 
tion, though  generally  the  rains  here  are  not  so  con- 
stant as  they   are  in    the    equatorial    calms.      The 
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precipitation  near  the  tropical  calms  is  nevertheless 
sufficient  to  mark  the  seasons  ;  for  whenever  these 
calm  zones,  as  they  go  from  north  to  south  with  the 
sun,  leave  a  given  parallel,  the  rainy  season  of  that 
parallel,  if  it  l)e  in  winter,  is  said  to  commence. 
Hence  we  mav  explain  the  rainj-  season  in  Chili  at 
the  south,  and  in  California  at  the  north. — Mauky's 
Phys.  (lerig. 

Horse-pcwer,  a  unit  of  force  introduced  by 
Watt  to  eniihle  him  to  determine  what  size  of  engine 
to  send  to  his  customers  to  supersede  the  number  of 
horses  which  the  new  power  was  to  replace.  Watt 
ascertained  at  one  of  the  London  breweries  that  the 
average  force  exerted  l)y  the  strongest  horse  was  suffi- 
cient to  raise  3.3,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  in  a  minute; 
thus,  an  engine  of  200  horse-power  would  l»e  a  force 
equal  to  that  of  200  horses,  each  lifting  33,000  lbs.  one 
foot  high  per  minute.  Watt  had  two  methods  of  esti- 
mating and  comparing  his  engines — viz.,  by  the  poicer, 
and  l)y  the  dnfi/.  B3-  the  power  is  meant  the  quantity 
of  woriv  which  an  engine  can  effect  in  a  given  time  ; 
by  the  dutj-  is  meant  the  quantity  of  work  which  it 
can  effect  by  a  given  expenditure  of  fuel.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  witliout  anj'  change  in  the  size  of  an  en- 
gine, but  simply  l)y  increasing  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  the  power  of  an  engine  maj'  be  greatly  in- 
creased— that  is,  the  load  remaining  constant,  the 
speed  of  the  piston  maj'  be  increased,  the  number  of 
strokes  may  be  increased,  and,  consequently,  the 
work  done  per  minute  will  be  increased  also.  Hence 
it  is  difficult  to  apply  a  limit  to  the  power  obtainafde 
from  the  smallest  cylinder,  provided  the  boiler  be 
large  enough  to  evajiorate  the  increased  quantity  of 
water,  and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  increased  burst- 
ing pressure.  In  fact,  no  size  of  cylinder  can  be 
reckoned  as  having  a  particular  power,  since  the  power 
depends  not  on  size  l)Ut  on  strength.  Nevertheless, 
in  modern  engineering  tiie  term  horge-pnirer  refers 
rather  to  the  size  of  tlie  cylinder  than  to  the  power 
exerted,  and  the  value  of  the  unit  has  imdergone  manj' 
changes  ;  so  that  in  a  modern  engine,  a  horse-power 
may  imply  52,000  Uis.,  or  00,000  lbs.,  or  G6,000  lbs.,  one 
foot  high  per  minute.  The  plan  now  adopted  for  ascer- 
taining the  performances  of  different  engines  is  In-  an 
instrument  called  an  imlicntor.  This  consists  of  a 
small  cylinder  fitted  with  a  piston,  which  is  pressed 
down  by  a  spring.  15y  the  height  to  which  this  piston 
rises  against  the  spring  the  steam  pressure  within  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine  is  indicated ;  and  the  number 
of  pounds  pressure  on  the  square  inch  multiplied  into 
the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  bj'  the  number  of  feet  traveled  through  by 
the  piston  per  minute,  gives  the  impelling  power ;  de- 
duct in  large  engines  about  one  tenth  for  frictioji,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  efficient  moving  power,  which, 
divided  by  33,000,  gives  the  actual  horse-power. — E.  B. 

Hospital,  Hospitale,  in  cloisters,  the  place  of 
shelter  for  strangers,  whether  rich  or  poor;  thus 
equivalent  to  our  hotel,  the  Xenodorhrinn  of  the 
Greeks,  the  ffospiliitm  of  the  Romans.  The  hofpkalia 
of  the  Romans  correspond  with  our  inns.  They  were 
small  erections  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  main 
house.  In  Greece,  a  person  who  had  done  any  great 
public  service  might  be  rewardeil  with  money  and 
provisions,  but  be  required  to  look  after  a  place  of 
abode  himself.  Hearing  some  resemblance  to  our 
present  hospitals  were  tlie  public  buil(lin;;s  for  the 
aged  women  of  Delos,  built  on  the  island  tailed  Khcne  ; 
and  those  buildings  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
erected  near  the  temple  of  .Ksculapius.  for  sick  per- 
sons coming  in  search  of  health.  It  was  possibly  a 
similar  institution  which  Antonius  built  at  Kpidaurus. 
Another  appears  to  have  existed  on  the  island  of  the 
Tiber  at  Home,  to  which  sick  slaves  were  l>rought  to 
be  healed.  Bethesda  (^house  of  mercy\  with  five 
porches,  was  a  place  in  Jerusalem  to  which  the  sick 
were  brought  to  await  the  moving  of  the  waters. 
R  n  It 


Also  the  Taherna  Mer'Urrrum  at  Rome  appears  to  hare 
ijeen  a  hospital  for  invalids.  Hospitals  for  the  p<jor 
and  sick  are  prominently  characteristic  of  Christian- 
it}'.  So  early  as  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.  d.  32o,  they 
are  spoken  of  as  commonly  known.  The  first  cele- 
brated hospital  was  that  of  Ca;sarea,  A.  D.  370-:i80, 
richly  endowed  by  the  Emf)eror  Valens.  It  was  of 
immense  dimensions.  After  it  followwl  the  hospital 
of  Clirysostom,  at  Constantinople.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury there  were  21  hospitals  in  R»;me  alone.  A  found- 
ling hospital  was  first  estaldished  at  Milan,  a.  i>.  787 ; 
a  lazaretto  al>out  the  same  time  in  Con«tantinople; 
and  an  orphan  hospital  in  the  same  citj-,  a.  i>.  lf)90, 
fjy  Alexius  I.  Hospitals  are  now  universally  estalv 
lished  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  and  appropriate*! 
for  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  See  GnEK.vwicii  Hospitai,.  See  Lxr'mg 
Age,  xviji.,  174;  Frcuer's  Mag.,  xxxvii.,  5.39;  jMihlin 
Univ.,  vii.,  222. 

By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  foreign  seamen 
arriving  in  the  l.'nited  States  pay  each  20  cents  per 
month  to  the  collector  of  the  pf)rt,  as  hospital  money, 
and  pay  25  cents  per  day  when  in  hospitals  under 
medical  treatment.  Marine  hospitals  are  erected  by 
the  United  States  at  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Boston, 
and  other  ports,  for  the  accommodation  of  disabled 
and  sick  seamen,  under  the  supers-ision  of  the  Treas- 
ury' Department.  For  disabled  naval  officers  and  sea- 
men, navy  hospitals  have  been  erected  at  Philadelphia. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Norfolk,  and  other  sea-p«rts,  sup- 
ported by  grants  l>y  Congress,  and  from  contributions 
of  one  ration  per  day  from  each  inmate. — Dcxlap's 
Digest  Lmrs  U.  &'.,  320,  449,  822. 

Houssa  is  the  name  of  an  e?rtensive  portion  of 
Centr.il  Africa,  which,  along  with  Bomou,  l>ears 
the  general  name  of  Soudan,  or  Land  of  the  .'»outh. 
It  consists  of  various  petty  kingdoms  or  states,  which 
occupy  territor}-  stretching  ea.=t  and  west  from  the  up- 
per course  of  the  Yeou  nearly  to  the  Niger,  the  t>ound- 
aries  of  which  on  the  south,  and  north,  and  west  have 
now  for  the  first  time  been  determined  by  Dr.  Barth. 
This  region  appears  in  several  respects  to  lie  suj-ierior 
to  the  countries  on  either  side  of  it.  It  is  less  sultry, 
an  advantage  which  it  probably  owes  to  its  higher 
elevation.  The  face  of  the  countrj-  bears  marks  of 
greater  cultivation,  the  fields  being  covered  with  large 
crops  of  several  kinds  of  Indian  com,  two  of  which 
are  annually  produced ;  and,  to  prevent  the  grain 
from  being  destroyed  by  insects,  it  is  secured  in  gra- 
naries raised  on  f>oles.  The  scfll  is  well  watered  by 
the  Rivers  Sokoto,  Mariadi,  Zyrmie,  Bugga,  Zoma,  and 
others,  which,  with  several  tributaries,  flows  westward 
to  join  the  Niger.  On  its  eastern  quarter  it  is  tra- 
versed l)y  the  Yeou,  and  on  its  southern  by  the  Benueh 
or  Chadda.  Besides  these  natural  supplies  of  water, 
artificial  irrigation  is  diligently  practiced. 

The  dominant  people  in  Houssa  are  the  Fellatas, 
this  country  forming,  in  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  empire  of  Sokoto,  which  again  comprises  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Fellata  dominions. 

In  the  western  tracts  of  Houssa  there  are  few  towns 
of  an}'  importance :  some  were  >-isited,  and  have  lieen 
described  by  Captain  Clapperton. 

Kano.  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  principal  commercial  citv  of  Houss.i.  is  situ- 
ated in  N.  lit.  12°  0'  19",  and  E.  long.  8=  C^V .  It 
may  contain  between  .30,(XH)  an<l  40.00i>  inhabitant*,  of 
whom  a  great  proportion  are  slaves.  This  number  is 
exclusive  of  strangers,  who  crowd  thither  during  the 
drj-  months  from  all  parts  of  Africa.  The  city  is  of 
an  irregular  0%-al  shape,  aliout  I.t  miles  in  cinnmfrr- 
ence.  and  surroundeil  by  a  day  wall  30  feet  in  hi  i,-ht. 
having  a  drA-  ditch  on  f>oth  sides  of  it.  There  ar.?  14 
gates  made  of  wochI.  ami  ctivered  with  sheet  iron,  and 
these  are  regularly  opened  and'  shut  at  sunrise  and 
sunset.  A  platfonn  inside,  with  two  guard-houses  be- 
low it,  serves  to  defend  each  entrance.     The  hoaaos 
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within  the  walls  do  not  occupy  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  ground  inclosed,  the  remaining  space  being  laid 
out  in  fields  and  gardens.  The  citj'  is  almost  divided 
into  two  parts  Ijj'  a  large  morass,  which  stretches  from 
east  to  west.  This  swamp  is  crossed  by  a  small  neck 
of  land,  which  is  overflowed  during  the  rainy  season, 
but  in  the  dry  season  the  market  is  held  upon  it. 

The  great  market  is  held  upon  the  neck  of  land 
which  intersects  the  morass.  Here  streets  consisting 
of  sheds  or  stalls  of  bamboo  are  regularly  arranged, 
different  places  being  allotted  to  those  who  traffic  in 
different  commodities.  The  latter  consist  of  cattle, 
vegetables,  fruits,  the  fine  cotton  fabrics  of  the  coun- 
try, gora  or  kolla  nuts,  which  are  called  African  coffee, 
and  crude  antimony,  with  which  everj-  eyebrow  in 
Houssa  is  dj'ed.  The  Arabs  also  dispose  of  sundry 
commodities,  such  as  various  dresses.  The  slaves, 
who  constitute  the  staple  article  of  trade,  have  a  spe- 
cial market  appropriated  to  them,  consisting  of  two 
long  ranges  of  sheds,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for 
females.  Here  these  poor  creatures,  drawn  up  in  reg- 
ular array,  and  dressed  in  attractive  attire,  are  in- 
spected and  scrutinized  by  purchasers,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  horses  are  in  the  cattle-markets  of 
this  country.  The  market  of  Kano  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  sheik,  who  regulates  the  police,  and 
is  said  also  to  possess  the  exorbitant  power  of  fixing 
the  prices.  The  medium  of  exchange  consists  of  the 
small  shells  called  cowries,  480  of  which  make  a  shil- 
ling, so  that  paying  a  large  sum  is  here  rather  a  tedious 
process.  Kano  is  celebrated  all  over  Central  Africa 
for  the  dj-eing  of  cloth,  for  which  process  there  are 
numerous  establishments.  Some  ingenuity'  is  dis- 
played in  the  manufacture  of  leathern  jars,  which  are 
fashioned  upon  a  clay  mold  out  of  the  raw  hide.  The 
inhabitants  are  also  acquainted  with  the  art  of  tan- 
ning. The  negroes  here  are  verj^  polite  and  ceremo- 
nious, especially  to  those  advanced  in  years.  A 
part  of  the  city  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  blindness,  which  is  a  prevalent 
disease. 

Bj'  the  most  correct  accounts,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Fellatas  are  an  off-shoot  from  the  Foolahs  of  west- 
em  Africa,  and  maj-  be  identified  with  them.  Thej- 
are  a  mixture  of  Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers,  and  probably 
other  races  of  men,  and  are  graduallj-  extending  their 
authority  over  central  Africa.  They  are  much  supe- 
rior to  the  native  negroes,  with  whom  they  verj'  rarely 
mix  their  blood.  Captain  Lj'on,  speaking  of  the  Fel- 
latas, observes,  "  thefr  complexion  being  of  a  much 
lighter  hue  than  that  of  the  other  tribes,  they  call 
themselves  white ;  their  color  reseml)les  that  of  our 
gypsies  in  England.  Many  female  slaves  are  brought 
to  Mourzouk  from  their  nation,  and  are  ven'  hand- 
some women."  Other  observers  describe  their  com- 
plexion as  being  very  dark,  and  of  a  shade  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  deepest  African  and  the  Moors. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  their  color  varies  in  a  ver}' 
remarkable  manner,  from  being  nearly'  white  to  nearly 
black.  Both  men  and  women  pay  considerable  atten- 
tion to  their  dress,  which  among  the  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants is  rather  showy.  In  their  domestic  habits  the}' 
are  regular,  orderlj-,  and  cleanly,  and  tlie  slaves  are 
generally  well  treated.  The  Mohammedan  is  the  pre- 
dominant religion,  and  considerable  attention  is  paid 
to  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  it.  Praj'ers  are  reg- 
ularly said  five  times  a  day  in  the  Arabic  language, 
which  both  the  male  and  female  children  of  the  better 
sort  of  Fellatas  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  Their 
marriages  are  celebrated  without  any  pomp  or  noise, 
and  such  contracts  are  of  a  less  arbitrar}-  nature  tlian 
we  find  them  to  be  among  the  inferior  races  of  man- 
kind. Captain  Clapperton  makes  tlie  following  re- 
marks regarding  Houssa: — "The  government  of  the 
Fellatas  in  Soudan  is  in  its  infancy.  Tlie  govern- 
ors of  the  dilferont  provinces  are  appointed  during 
pleasure ;  and  all  their  property,  on  their  death  or  re- 


moval, falls  to  the  sultan.  The  appointment  to  a 
vacancy  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  is  generally 
a  near  relation,  provided  that  his  property  is  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  bid  up  to  the  mark.  All  the  inferior 
offices  in  the  towns  are  sold  in  like  manner  bj'  the  gov- 
ernors, who  also  succeed  to  the  property  of  those  petty 
officers  at  their  death  or  removal.  A  great  deal  of 
marketable  property  is  claimed  bj-  the  governor,  such 
as  two  thirds  of  the  produce  of  all  the  date-trees  and 
other  fruit-trees,  the  proprietor  being  allowed  only  the 
remaining  third.  A  small  duty  is  also  levied  on  every 
article  sold  in  the  market ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  cer- 
tain rent  is  paid  for  tlie  stall  or  shed.  A  duty  is  also 
fixed  on  every  tohe  that  is  dyed  blue,  and  sold.  On 
grain  there  is  no  dutj-.  Kano  produces  the  greatest 
revenue  that  the  sultan  receives  ;  it  is  paid  monthly, 
in  horses,  cloth,  and  cowries.  Adamowa  pa3's  j'early 
in  slaves  ;  Yacolia  in  slaves  and  lead  ore  ;  Zegzeg  in 
slaves  and  cowries ;  Zamfra  the  same ;  Hadeja  and 
Katagum  in  horses,  bullocks,  and  slaves ;  Cashna  in 
slaves,  cowries,  and  cloth ;  Ader,  or  Tadela,  in  bul- 
locks, sheep,  camels,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  cotton  cloth, 
like  what  is  called  by  us  a  counterpane."  Of  the 
number  of  negroes  and  Fellatas  who  inhabit  tlie  coun- 
try of  Houssa  no  correct  idea  can  be  formed  Much 
additional  and  more  precise  information  on  these  coun- 
tries may  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Barth,  that 
energetic  traveler,  who  has  so  thoroughlj'  explored 
these  regions. 

The  exports  are  principally  civet  and  blue  check 
tohes  called  sharie,  which  are  manufactured  by  the 
slaves  from  Nyffi,  of  whom  the  men  are  considered  as 
the  most  expert  weavers  in  Soudan,  and  the  women 
as  the  best  spinners.  The  common  imports  are 
brought  from  the  borders  of  Ashanti ;  and  coarse  calico 
and  woolen  cloth,  in  small  quantities,  with  brass  and 
pewter  dishes,  and  some  few  spices,  from  Nyffi.  The 
Arabs,  from  Tripoli  and  Ghadamis,  bring  unwrought 
sUk,  ottar  of  roses,  spices,  and  beads.  Slaves  are  both 
exported  and  imported.  A  great  quantity  of  Guinea 
corn  is  taken  ever}'  year  by  the  Tuaricks,  in  exchange 
for  salt.  The  market  is  extremely  well  supplied,  and 
is  held  dailj'  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  On  the  north 
side  of  Sokoto  there  is  a  low  marsh,  with  some  stag- 
nant pools  of  water,  between  the  city  and  the  river ; 
this,  perhaps,  m-dv  be  the  cause  of  the  great  preva- 
lence of  ague,  as  the  city  stands  in  a  fine  airy  situa- 
tion." 

Sokoto  is  described  by  Dr.  Barth  as  forming  nearly 
a  regular  square,  and  having  8  gates,  not  12,  as  for- 
merly supposed.  Sokoto  has  a  mixed  population,  the 
Zororaana  foiTning  the  chief  portion  of  the  inhalntants. 
They  are,  unlike  the  tribes  of  pure  PuUo  or  Fellan 
origin,  very  industrious,  and  are  excellent  workmen 
in  leather,  iron,  and  gebbega  or  cotton-stripes.  The 
articles  of  iron  made  at  Sokoto  are  the  best  in  all  Sou- 
dan ;  and  Dr.  Barth  purchased  some  specimens  of 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  Zoromana  are  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  town,  while  the  Syllebana,  a 
very  interesting  tribe,  different  from,  but  united  with 
the  Fellatas  from  time  immemorial,  inhabit  the  vil- 
lages round  the  town. — E.  B. 

Houston,  a  citj-  of  Texas,  United  States  of  North 
America,  capital  of  Harris  county,  and  the  second 
commercial  cit}'  in  the  State.  It  is  ^situated  on  Buf- 
falo Ba3-ou,  at  the  head  of  its  steamboiit  navigation, 
and  45  miles  above  its  mouth  in  Galveston  Bay.  It  is 
the  principal  shipping  port  for  the  cotton,  sugar,  and 
maize,  of  the  adjacent  counties.  Pop.  (1853)  estimated 
at  6000. 

Huallaga,  a  river  of  Peru,  rises  in  the  Andes, 
near  lat.  11°  40'  south,  and  at  13,200  feet  above  the 
sea,  flows  mosth'  northward,  and  joins  the  Amazon, 
near  lat.  5°  south,  and  long.  75°  40'  west,  after  a  to- 
tal course  estimated  at  500  miles.  From  Chasuta,  50 
leagues  above  its  entrance  into  the  Amazon,  and  3000 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Amizon,  there  is  ws^ter 
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enouffh  to  float  the  largest  vessels,  for  more  than  six 
months  in  the  year.     See  Amazon  I{ivki!. 

Hudson,  Henry,  a  distinguished  and  ill-fated 
navigator  of  the  17th  century.  Ilis  oarly  history  is 
quite  unknown,  and  he  did  not  emerge  from  oliseuritj' 
till  the  year  1G07,  when  he  was  sent  out  l»y  a  company 
of  rich  London  merchants  in  quest  of  a  shorter  pas- 
sage to  China,  than  that  by  the  C'a])e  of  Good  Hope. 
In  that  year  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  82d  degree, 
beyond  which  his  passage  was  barred  bj-  the  ice.  In 
the  following  year,  he  altered  his  course,  eastward, 
and,  coasting  along  Spitzbergen,  reached  the  Straits  of 
Waygatz.  Unable  to  force  his  way  any  further,  in 
that  direction,  he  again  returned  lioine  without  effect- 
ing his  purpose.  In  1609  a  (rompany  of  Dutch  mer- 
chants supplied  him  with  the  means  of  again  attempt- 
ing a  north-east  passage.  Again  the  ice  stopped  his 
progress,  and  Hudson,  abandoning  his  original  plan, 
sailed  away  to  America,  where  he  dis<:overed  the 
great  river  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  which  New  York  is  situated.  Scarcity  of 
provisions  drove  him  once  more  to  Kngland,  which  he 
reached  on  the  7th  November.  In  the  following  year 
(1610),  he  sailed  from  London  on  the  forlorn  quest  of 
the  north-west  passage.  In  the  end  of  May  his  sail- 
ors mutinied,  and  the  revolt  was  only  quelled  with 
great  difficulty.  In  June  he  entered  the  strait  and 
bay  now  called  by  his  name,  and  was  in  high  hopes 
that  he  had  at  last  solved  the  mystery  that  had  baffled 
80  many  intjuirers.  Stricter  investigation,  however, 
showed  him  that  he  had  l)ecn  caught  in  a  cul-de-sac, 
and  a-s  sunmier  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  winter  on  those  inhospitable  shores 
with  a  mutinous  crew,  and  a  very  scanty  stock  of  pro- 
visions. Commander  and  sailors  were  alike  out  of 
temper  at  the  bad  success  of  the  whole  expedition,  and 
heart-burnings  and  dissensions  embittered  the  winter 
bivouac.  On  the  way  home  in  the  summer  of  1611, 
the  crew  again  mutinied,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
ship,  they  turned  adrift  Hudson  and  such  of  the  crew 
as  remained  faithful  to  him  in  an  open  boat,  and  with 
a  scanty  sujiply  of  provisions.  What  was  the  fate  of 
the  boat  and  her  crew  is  imknown  ;  nothing  was  ever 
heard  of  them.  The  details  of  Hudson's  progress  are 
given  at  length  in  Pukchas's  I'ilgrim,  and  in  Harris's 
Voyages.     See  Spauks's  Am.  Biog.,  vol.  x. 

Hudson's  Bay,  a  large  sea  of  North  America, 
Ij'ing  between  51  and  69  degrees  of  north  lat.,  discov- 
ered in  1610  by  Henry  Hudson.  See  Hudson,  Hen- 
ry, and  Polar  Regions.  A  charter  for  a  company, 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  IfiKhon's  Bay 
Company,  was  obtained  in  the  year  1670.  See  Fur 
Traiu:. 

Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  The  first  internal 
explorers  of  the  vast  region  eurroun<ling  Hudson's 
Bay  were  traders  from  Canada  while  it  was  yet  in 
the  possession  of  France.  Canadian  traders  had,  pre- 
vious to  the  conquest,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  Rivers  to  their  sources,  and  had  formed  estab- 
lishments on  the  great  lakes.  From  the  north-westeni 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  they  threaded  the  intricate  com- 
municati(m  which  leads  liy  lakes,  streams,  and  port- 
ages to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  thence  penetrated  some 
distance  up  the  Saskati-hewan  Kiver,  where  their  most 
distant  establishment  was  situated,  in  north  hit.  o'i°, 
west  long.  \0\\^.  These  enterprises  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  suspended  by  the  struggles  wliich  ended  in 
the  conquest  of  Canada  by  iJreat  Britain.  In  1767  a 
party  headed  by  a  British  subject,  again  penetrated  to 
the  Saskatchewan.  The  Missinipi,  or  Churchill  Kiver, 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Joscjih  Frobisherin  177,'>,  and  Lake 
Islc-a-la-Crosse,  in  1776.  In  the  year  17.S1,  the  fur 
trade  had  reached  the  limits  of  Lake  Athabasca,  nearly 
1000  miles  beyond  the  most  distant  point  attainetl  by 
the  French.  These  explorations  were  gn-atly  extended 
by  the  estalilishmeut,  in  17S8,  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany of  Montreal — au  association  formed  of  the  lead- 


ing individuals  engaged  in  this  traffic — who,  in  the 
energetic  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade,  extended  their  es- 
tablishments to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
'i'he  charter  of  the  1 1  udson's  Ba^'  Company,  conferring 
the  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  having 
lieen  granted  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  ha« 
generally  been  held  invalid  ;  and  it  was  probaljl}-  the 
dread,  owing  to  tliLs  defect,  of  attracting  public  obser- 
vation to  their  proceedings  that  induced  the  Company 
for  many  yearn  to  confine  their  trading  stations  almost 
entirely  to  the  coa.st.  In  1769,  a  centurj*  after  the 
date  of  their  charter,  their  farthest  advance  wa.s  about 
400  miles  inland.  In  that  year,  however,  l>eing  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  information  regarding  some  mines 
r)f  copi>er  described  by  the  natives  as  exi.-tiug  near  a 
river  flowing  into  the  sea  to  the  northward,  called  the 
Coppermine  River,  they  directed  Mr.  Heame,  a  gen- 
tleman in  their  service,  to  proceed  overland  for  that 
river  which  he  had  orders  to  survey,  if  possible,  down 
to  its  embouchure — an  enterprise  in  which,  after  two 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  succeeded,  reaching  the  sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Copperm'me  River  on  the  13th 
July,  1771,  having  been  thu.s  the  first  to  establi.-h  the 
existence  of  a  great  Northern  Ocean,  washing  the 
shores  of  North  America.  Mr.  Heame's  Journals  and 
charts  were,  however,  withheld  from  the  public  for 
nearly  20  years  after  the  date  of  his  journey.  On  the 
capture  of  Fort  Churchill  liy  the  French  these  docu- 
ments fell  into  the  hands  of  La  Perouse,  who  com- 
manded the  French  squadron,  and  were  re.'stored  to  the 
Company  only  on  condition  of  their  being  published. 
It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
Heame's  claims  to  this  important  discovery  were  for 
many  j'ears  discredited  ;  although  the  existence  of  a 
Northern  Ocean  was  confirmed  by  Sir  Ale.xander 
M'Kenzie,  who,  in  17*!9,  descended  the  river  issuing 
from  Great  Slave  Lake,  which  bears  his  name,  it  was 
not  until  the  overland  expeditions  of  Franklin  and 
Richardson  in  1820  and  182j,  that  lleames  merits  as 
a  discoverer  were  fully  recognized.  To  the  expedi- 
tions last  named  we  owe  the  first  accurate  geograph- 
ical delineation  of  this  extensive  region,  from  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  as  far  as  M'Kenzie's  River. 
Of  the  country  west  of  this  stream,  and  extending  as 
far  as  Russian  America,  a  careful  survey  has  been 
more  recently  executed  by  Professor  A.  K.  Isbister  of 
London,  and  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  for  1846.  To  this  gentleman 
we  owe  also  an  elaborate  geological  map  of  the  entire 
region,  published  in  1856  by  the  Geological  Society  of 
London. 

The  new  association,  which  retained  the  name  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  obtained  in  1821  a  license 
of  exclusive  trade  for  21  years,  renewed  in  1842  for  a 
similar  period,  over  the  territories  west  of  the  Rocky 
MounUiins — the  country  on  the  east  side  being  consid- 
ered sufficiently  protected  from  rival  traders,  by  the 
establishment*  of  the  two  Companies  already  formed 
there,  and  such  vague  rights  as  might  be  claimed  un- 
der the  charter  of  1670.  Grave  doubts  existing  as  to 
the  validity-  of  this  charter,  and  numerous  i-omplaints 
having  arisen  from  the  arbitrarj-  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers claimed  under  it  by  the  Company,  au  addre-*s  to 
the  crown  has  been  recently  moved  by  the  Uou.se  of 
Commons,  for  an  inquiry  (^wliich  is  now  pending"!  into 
the  legality  of  the  very  wide  and  anomalous  powers  at 
present  exercised  by  the  Company. 

The  territorj-  embraced  within  the  present  operations 
of  the  Hudson's  Biiy  Company  may  l>e  roughly  esti- 
mated at  nearly  4.0iH).000  of  squ;ire  miles,  or  s*ime- 
what  greater  than  the  entire  extent  of  Europe.  Thi* 
vast  area,  which  is  covered  by  a  net-work  of  about  100 
trading-posts,  sc^ittered  at  dL-tanccs  of  aliout  30<)  or 
400  miles  ajvirt.  is  divided  into  four  large  departments 
— 1st.  The  Montreal  def>»rtmont,  which  includes  all 
the  esfciblishnunts  situated  lietwecn  the  River  St, 
Lawreiice  and  the  great  lakes  of  Canada,  and  along 
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the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador ;  2d.  The  Southern  department, 
which  includes  the  country  along  the  north  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  southern  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay ;  3d.  The  Xorthem  department,  which  compre- 
hends all  the  establishments  north  of  this  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  ;  and  4th.  The  Columbia  de- 
partment, including  the  territorA'  watered  hy  the  Co- 
lumbia and  other  rivers  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  departments  are  divided  into  a  number  of  districts, 
each  under  the  direction  of  a  superior  officer  ;  and  these 
again  are  subdivided  into  numerous  factories,  forts, 
posts,  and  outposts. 

In  a  geographical  Adew  the  Hudson's  Baj-  territories 
may  be  divided  into  four  great  natural  regions — 1. 
The  Columbia  or  Oregon  Territory,  a  count}'  of  varied 
features,  extending  from  the  Rock}'  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  ;  2.  The  wooded  region,  occupying  the  countr}' 
from  Canada  northward  along  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  extending  along  the  valley  of  the  M'Kenzie 
and  Peace  Rivers  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  .3.  The 
prairie  region,  situated  between  the  forementioned  di- 
visions, and  occupying  the  valley  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Red  Rivers,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi ;  4.  The  strip  of  sterile  country  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  coast  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  familiarly  known  as  the  Barren 
Grounds.  Of  these  divisions  the  wooded  region  is  the 
most  extensive  and  the  most  valuable  for  the  purposes 
of  the  fur  trade ;  all  the  finer  skins  which  find  their 
way  to  the  London  market,  being  obtained  from  it. 
It  has,  in  consequence,  been  long  occupied  and  thor- 
oughly worked  b}-  the  trading-posts  and  agencies  of 
the  Company.  The  Indians  inhabiting  it  are  in  gen- 
eral a  mild,  inoffensive  race.  Long  familiarity  with 
the  whites,  and  the  habits  of  trade,  have  produced  a 
friendly  feeling  among  them  toward  Europeans  ;  and 
their  desire  to  supply  them  with  the  commodities  of 
trade  renders  them  by  far  tlie  most  valuable  and  in- 
dustrious class  of  the  population  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territories.  The  relation  of  the  Company  toward  them 
is  an  extremely  simple  one  :  the  Indians  hunt  and 
trap  for  the  furs  which  the  Company  receive,  giving 
in  exchange  such  articles  as  are  suited  to  the  simple 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  natives.  Trade  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  a  standard  valuation,  based  on  the  market 
price  of  a  beaver-skin,  and  hence  denominated  a  made 
beaver.  This  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  circulating 
money,  which  is  quite  unknown  in  any  part  of  the 
Indian  country.  A  beaver-skin  is  considered,  in  the 
Indian  trade,  equivalent  to  two,  three,  or  more  skins 
of  inferior  value.  The  rates  at  which  the  skins  can 
be  obtained  under  the  complete  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
the  Company  render  the  fur  trade  probably  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  species  of  traffic  in  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  approaching  to  ac- 
curacy of  the  population  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories. 
From  40  to  50  different  triljes,  speaking  distinct  dialects, 
have  been  enumerated  ;  but  the  discordant  estimates 
even  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  residents  in  the 
Indian  country  forbid  all  idea  of  arriving  at  any  accu- 
rate estimate  of  their  numbers.  They  probably  do  not 
exceed  1.50,000.  Their  numbers  are,  by  the  most  trust- 
worthy accounts,  rapidly  diminishing.  Through  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  the  Church  Missionary  and 
Other  Societies,  missions  and  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  missions,  supported  entirely 
from  the  funds  of  benevolent  bodies  in  England  and 
Canada,  afford  the  only  means  of  education  hitherto 
available  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  remote  regions. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories, 
except  in  the  extreme  northern  districts,  differ  little 
from  those  of  Canada,  and  arc  equally  adapted  for  col- 
onization. On  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  (lowing  into 
Lake  Winnipeg,  a  small  settlement  has  been  formed, 
consisting  chiefly  of  retired  servants  of  the  Corapanj', 


with  their  families.  The  colony  now  numbers  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  10,000  souls  ;  but  from  its  isolated 
position,  the  bulky  nature  of  such  exports  as  could  be 
furnished,  and  the  long  and  dangerous  navigation  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  there  is  but  little  probability  of  its 
rising  to  commercial  importance. 

The  necessity  for  creating  a  new  penal  colony  for 
England  has  caused  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  some  portions  of  Hudson's  Bay  possess 
for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  urged 
that  these  sections  of  country  would  be  thereby 
brought  within  the  circle  of  civilization,  and  the 
resources  of  the  whole  region  opened  out  for  man's 
enterprise  ;  while  it  would  be  the  means  of  subverting 
that  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  has  proved  so  prejudicial  to  every  British 
interest,  and  is  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 

At  this  moment  it  is  unnecessarj'  to  pronounce 
whether  such  a  colony,  located  in  some  northern 
portion  of  Hudson's  Bay,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  Canada. 

It  is  urged  by  the  Canadians  that,  under  the  charter, 
the  Hudson's  Ba}'  Company  originally  only  claimed 
around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  did  not  extend  their  claims 
beyond  its  limits  until  about  100  years  after  the  date 
of  their  charter,  which  was  made  in  1670,  between 
that  year  and  1690.  The  Company  discovered  that 
the  charter  was  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  pe- 
titioned the  imperial  Legislature  for  the  confirmation 
of  that  charter.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
conferring  it  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  no  longer. 
In  1697  the  charter  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  has  never 
again  been  renewed.  Nevertheless,  under  color  of 
that  charter,  about  the  year  1800,  they  set  up  a  claim 
to  the  possession  of  all  that  country  lying  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Let  our  readers  choose  the 
epithet  which  will  most  truly  characterize  the  mon- 
strous imposition,  which  has  the  audacit}'  now  to 
claim  possession  of  a  country  which  the  ver}'  words  of 
the  charter  itself  excluded  from  the  operation  of  tlie 
supposed  grant — and  which  only  professed  to  give  such 
"lands,  territories,  etc.,  as  were  not  possessed  hy  the 
subject  of  any  Christian  prince  or  State.  34  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  charter,  Louis  XIII.  of  France 
granted  a  charter  to  a  company  called  the  Company  of 
New  France,  granting  them  the  exclusive  trade  over 
that  very  country  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
now  assume  to  claim  under  the  illegal  and  invalid 
charter  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  French  pos- 
sessed, enjoyed,  and  traded  throughout  that  country, 
which  was  always  recognized  as  within  the  dominion 
of  France  until  1763,  when  Canada  was  ceded  to  the 
British  crown  ;  and  it  was  not  until  about  40  years 
after,  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  set  up  a  claim  to  that  country  which  had 
been  won  by  British  blood.  Canada  maintains  that 
the  whole  country  is  a  portion  of  Canada,  and  as  such 
should  be  thrown  open  to  her  people.  See  Blackwood^ 
Ixiii.,  369  ;  Monthly  Rev.^  l.xxxvii.,  66  ;  Dem.  Rev.,  xii., 
345;  Living  Age,  xxiii.,  588.  ' 

Hudson,  a  river  of  the  State  of  New  York,  though 
less  in  its  length  and  in  the  amount  of  water  which  it 
discharges  than  many  others,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  United  States.  The  Hudson,  proper, 
rises  by  two  branches  in  the  Adirondack  mountains. 
The  eastern  branch  from  the  north  passes  through 
Schroon  lake,  and  is  sometimes  called  Schroon  branch  ; 
and  the  western  has  a  circuitous  course  from  the 
north-west,  and  is  considered  as  the  main  brancli  or 
Hudson.  About  40  miles  from  the  source  of  each, 
they  unite  in  Warren  county.  After  a  course  of  15 
miles  south,  the  Hudson  receives  the  Sacandaga,  on 
the  line  between  Montgomery  and  Saratoga  counties. 
The  Sacandaga  rises  in  Hamilton  county,  and  first 
runs  south-east  and  then  north-west  and  west,  to  its 
junction  below  Jessup's  Falls.    The  Hudson  then  runs 
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to  the  east  of  south,  15  miles  to  Iladle)'  Falls  ;  it  then 
turns  to  the  north-east  20  miles  to  Glen's  Falls.  Its 
direetion  is  tlieti  nearly  south  to  its  entrance  into  New 
York  liny.  40  miles  below  Glen's  Falls  it  receives 
from  the  west  the  Mohawk,  its  fjreatest  trihutarj-. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  to  its  mouth,  is 
aljout  170  miles.  The  length  of  the  Hudson,  from  its 
entrance  into  New  York  Bay,  is  a  little  over  ;^00  miles. 
So  straight  is  this  river  between  Albany  and  New 
York,  tiiat  the  distance  is  less  bj-  water  than  by  land. 
The  tide  flows  to  a  little  above  Albany.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  the  largest  ships  118  miles,  to  Hudson,  and  for 
sloops  and  large  steamboats,  115  miles  above  New 
York  to  Albany.  Small  sloops  also  jiroceed  to  TroA', 
and  through  the  dam  and  lock  to  Waterford,  about  H 
miles  further.  Through  a  considerable  part  of  its 
course  the  banks  are  elevated,  and  in  some  jiarts  high, 
rocky,  and  precipitous ;  particularl}'  in  its  passage 
through  the  Highlands,  53  miles  above  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  scenery' on  the  l)anks  of  the  Hudson  is 
highly  picturesque.  The  city  of  New  York  owes 
much  of  its  prosperit}',  and  its  ])re-eminent  advan- 
tages, to  this  noble  river,  connected  as  it  is  by  the  Erie 
Canal  with  the  great  lakes,  and  by  the  Champlain  Ca- 
nal with  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  By  no  other  route 
can  an  equallj'-  fiivorable  water  communication  be  had 
with  the  great  West.  There  are  many  large  and  flour- 
ishing towns  on  the  Hudson.  The  principal  on  the 
east  side  are  Troy,  Hudson,  and  Poughkeepsie  ;  and 
on  the  west  side  Albany,  Catskill,  and  Newburg ; 
besides  many  others  on  both  sides.  Its  waters  were 
the  theatre  of  the  first  sucri's.iful  attempt  to  apply 
steam  to  the  pro[)olling  of  vessels  by  Fulton  and  Liv- 
ingston, in  1807-1808.  As  a  navigable  medium  of 
commerce  this  river  is  unrivaled.  During  the  year 
1850  there  passed yrom  the  inffrior  through  its  channel, 
or  by  railroad  conveyance  along  its  basin,  products  of  the 
forest  valued  at  eid,000,000  ;  agriculture,  838,000,000  ; 
manufactures,  8-1,000,000  ;  merchandise  8563,000  ;  and 
various  other  articles,  .82, .300,000 ;  showing  a  grand 
total  of  about  854,000,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
various  kinds  of  property  sent  from  the  seaboard,  via 
the  Hudson  River,  in  1850,  amounted  to  874,000,000, 
and  in  1851,  to  880,000,000,  while  that  of  the  year 
1856  is  estimated  at  8150,000,000.  See  Lakk  Tu.vde. 
Hudson  Hirer  Navifjation. — Table  showing  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  Hudson  River  in  each  of  the 
past  15  years : 


Years. 

Opened. 

Closed. 

Days  open      | 

1^2 

February  4. .. 

Nov.  28 

3()8 

1848 

April        13... 

Dec.  10 

242 

1844 

Miirch      18... 

'•     17 

278 

1845 

Febr'ry    24... 

"      3 

2S3 

1846 

March      18... 

"     14 

275 

1847 

April          7... 

"    25 

'  263 

1848 

March      23... 

»    27 

292 

1849 

19... 

"    26 

286 

1850 

10... 

»     17 

282 

1851 

Febr'ry    25... 

"     14 

293 

1852 

March      29... 

"    23 

270 

1853 

23... 

"    21 

274 

1854 

17... 

"      8 

266 

1855 

27... 

"    20 

26S 

1866 

April        10... 

"    17 

251 

Hulk,  the  name  given  to  an  old  ship  laid  up  as 
unfit  for  further  service. 

Hull,  the  body  of  a  ship,  exclusive  of  the  masts, 
rigging,  etc. 

Hull  (loirn,  expresses  that  the  hull  of  the  ship  is 
concealed  by  the  convexity  of  the  sea. 

Hull,  or  KingstOii-upoii-HuU,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal coniinonial  towns  of  !Cii.;i;niil,  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  tlie  H  umber,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rivor 
Hull,  35  miles  south-oast  of  York.  It  is  a  nuinicipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  though  locally  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  a  county  in  itself.  The 
ancient  nanio  of  this  town  was  ^Vyke,  or  Wvke-upon- 
Hull.  For  more  than  a  century  previous  to  1269  it 
was  a  place  of  considerable  morcantilo  importance, 


and  possessed  from  the  Abbot  of  Meaux,  who  was 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  privilege  of  holding  a  weekly 
market  and  a  yearly  fair.  The  town  of  Hull  i.s  ad- 
mirably situated  for  trade.  Vessels  of  the  largest 
size  can  come  up  to  the  town  ;  while  the  Hull,  Ouse, 
and  Trent,  affluents  of  the  Humber,  with  their  tribu- 
tary streams  and  canals,  afford  facilities  for  trade  with 
a  large  extent  of  <'ountrj'.  It  i.s  also  connected  by 
railways  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  advan- 
tages have  been  improved  by  the  activit}'  of  the  in- 
habitants, so  that  Hull  ranks  as  the  third  port  in  the 
kingdom,  the  value  of  its  expf^rts  being  inferior  only 
to  those  from  Liverpool  and  lx)ndon.  The  site  of  the 
old  fortifications  is  occupied  by  docks,  and  thus  the 
old  town  is  surrounded  with  water  from  the  Hull  to 
the  Humber.  The  old  harbor  was  that  jiart  of  the 
River  Hull  which  faced  the  old  town;  but,  as  it  was 
found  to  be  inconvenient  for  the  shipping,  an  act  wa.'* 
passed  in  1774  for  forming  a  dock,  now  called  the  old 
dock,  which  has  its  entrance  at  the  upf)€r  end  of  the 
old  harbor.  It  is  1703  feet  in  length,  254  in  breadth, 
and  24  in  depth.  Between  1805  and  iWOIi  another  dock 
was  erected,  called  the  Humber  dock.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  Humber  bv  a  lock,  and  is  914  feet  in 
length,  342  in  breadth,  and  31  in  depth.  The  accom- 
modation becoming  insufficient  for  the  increasing  trade, 
another  dock  was  constructed  between  1826  afhd  1829, 
called  the  Junction  dock,  from  Ijeing  formed  on  the 
land  that  intervened  between  the  old  and  the  Humber 
docks,  and  thus  forming  a  connection  between  them. 
It  is  914  feet  in  length,  .342  in  breadth,  and  31  in 
depth.  The  locks  are  120  feet  long,  .36  broad,  and  25 
deep.  The  two  bridges  across  the  locks  are  of  cast 
iron,  and  24  feet  wide.  The  railway  dock,  near  the 
terminus  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  railway,  and  the  Vic- 
toria, to  the  east  of  the  citadel,  are  of  recent  construc- 
tion. The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  cost 
of  the  different  docks  : 

Ar«a. 


Docks. 

Old  dock 10  'i  11 

Humber  dock 9  834 

Junction  (look 6  0    5 

Railway  dock 2  3    9 

Victoria  dock 20  1    3 


Co  It. 
£7.3..'»0 
283.0?« 
165.033 
115,000 
470,000 


Total 49    1  12        £1,056.449 

A  considerable  quantity  of  shipping  is  also  accom- 
modated within  the  old  harbor,  which  may  be  com- 
puted at  10  acres  of  tidal  water.  A  timber  pond  of  9 
acres  was  constructed  in  1853.  The  quays  around  the 
docks  are  spacious,  and  are  entirely  surrounded  with 
warehouses  and  deal  yards.  Hull  has  of  late  years 
become  a  principal  steam-packet  station.  .Steamers 
sail  regularly  to  and  from  London.  Leith,  .■Aberdeen, 
Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam.  Copen- 
hagen, Antwerp,  etc.  Hull  is  the  principal  entrepot 
of  the  Baltic  timl)er  trade  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain. 
The  staple  imports  are  timber,  deals,  grain,  and  seeds, 
sheep's  wool,  tallow,  hemp.  Hax,  hide-s.  iron  bars, 
green  fruit,  bones,  madder,  bark,  turpentine,  cattle, 
sugar,  etc.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  cotton 
stuffs  and  twist ;  woolen  goods  and  woolen  yam  ;  iron 
and  hardware  ;  linens  and  linen  yam  :  earthenware  ; 
machinery  and  mill-work ;  coal,  salt,  and  more  re- 
cently raw  cotton,  bro\ight  fronj  Liverp<x)l  and  M.in- 
chester.  The  whale  fishery  was  fonnerly  extensively 
carried  on.  In  lsl9  it  employed  t'>4  vessels,  but  from 
that  period  it  nipidly  declined  to  1<S37.  and  in  that  and 
the  seven  subsequent  years  employed  only  one  ves.«el 
annually.  More  recently,  however,  a  reaction  h«s 
taken  place,  and  from  1846  to  1852,  inclusive,  from  12 
to  14  vessels  have  annually  set  out  for  this  tisherj\ 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessel."*  registered  at  the 
port  on  31st  December,  1854,  were  j»s  fi>llows :  Sailing 
ves.sels — under  .'>0  tons.  2;18,  tonnage.  .*<822  ;  above  50 
tons,  195,  tonnag'-,  42,861.  Steam  vessels — ander  50 
tons,  10,  tonnage,  324  ;  alx)ve  50  tons.  .36.  tonnage, 
9924.     The  following  table  givc^  the  ships  and  ton- 
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nage  (including  both  sailing  and  steam  vessels),  em- 
plojed  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  for  1854,  and 
the  three  preceding  jears  : 


1851  1,185  295,859 

1852  ■  1.087  285,951 
185-S  i  1,107  285,641 


Ships,  Tonnage. I  Shii  s.|  ro'inafire.j  Sliips.jTon 
1,4-33  212,709j  848  1 285,781 
1,220!  175,755   758  1 223,260 
1,7531269,212   776  1 217,411 


1854  11,042  256,721  l,747i  247,6271  705  1197,850 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  coastwise  during  1854,  were  :  Entered,  sailing 
vessels,  716,  tonnage,  52,414 ;  steam  vessels,  424,  ton- 
nage, 76,406  ;  cleared,  sailing  vessels,  1162,  tonnage, 
117,279 ;  steam  vessels,  468,  tounage,84,072.  In  1852 
the  amount  of  dock  duties  paid  was  ^34,961 ;  the 
amount  of  customs  revenue,  £324,819 ;  and  the  value 
of  British  manufactured  goods  exported,  £9,915,414. 
The  staple  articles  of  import  being  sul)ject  to  low  du- 
ties, or  altogether  free,  the  customs  revenue  is  smaller 
than  that  of  less  important  ports.  The  port  charges 
of  Hull  have  been  reduced  in  the  aggregate  about 
£18,000  per  annum.  The  industrial  establishments 
of  Hidl  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  building  and 
equipment  of  ships,  comprising  ship-building  j'ards, 
rope-walks,  and  manufactories  of  canvas,  chains,  chain 
cables,  and  steam  machinerj'.  Population  in  1851, 
84,690.— E.  B. 

Humber,  a  large  river  or  rather  estuary  of  En- 
gland, formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent, 
and  separating  Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire.  It  flows 
first  east  for  about  18  miles  to  Hull,  and  then  south- 
east for  22  miles  to  its  mouth  between  the  Spurn-head 
on  the  north,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Lincoln  on  the 
south.  Its  average  breadth  is  from  two  to  three  miles, 
but  near  its  moutli  it  widens  to  six  or  seven.  By 
means  of  its  numerous  tributaries  it  drains  about 
10,000  square  miles,  comprising  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile and  populous  districts  of  England.  Vessels  of 
considerable  burden  can  ascend  to  its  head,  and  those 
of  the  largest  size  to  Hull. 

Hungary.  The  kingdoni  of  Hungary  consists  of 
Hungary  Proper,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Hungarian  Dal- 
matia  on  the  sea-coast,  Transylvania,  and  the  Jlilitary 
Frontier.  It  is  situated  between  46°  and  50°  N.  lat., 
and  between  15°  and  25°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Galicia,  on  the  east  hy  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities, on  the  south  by  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Adri- 
atic, and  on  the  west  by  St3^ria,  Lower  Austria,  Mora- 
via, and  Silesia.  The  north-eastern  frontiers  are  formed 
by  the  Carpathians,  which  jut  out  in  different  branches 
toward  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  inclose  Transyl- 
vania in  the  form  of  a  double  crescent.  A  no  less  nat- 
ural boundurj-  is  the  Danube,  separating  southern 
Hungary  from  the  Turkish  provinces.  The  least 
marked  frontier  is  the  western,  separating  Hungary 
from  Lower  Austria :  it  is  in  part  formed  by  the  small 
March  River.  The  exact  extent  of  Hungary  and  its 
dependencies  has  not  yet  been  preciselj'  ascertained. 
According  to  the  Austrian  official  statistics,  published 
bj-  Czosnig,  the  superficial  area  amounts  to  125,037 
English  square  miles  ;  more  recent  Austrian  tables  re- 
duce that  number,  whereas  the  Hungarian  statist, 
Alexius  Fen3'es,  reckons  tlie  superficial  area  at  130,910 
English  square  miles,  of  which  Transylvania  occupies 
about  one  sixth,  or  upward  of  20,000  miles.  The 
Hungarian  kingdom  is  thus  larger  than  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  bj'  about  10,000,  and  than  Prussia  b}' 
20,000  square  miles.  The  physical  aspect  of  Hungarv 
Proper  is  sharply  marked  Uy  the  contrast  lietween  tlie 
northern  Carpathians,  forming  large  plateaus,  and  the 
vast  level  land  intersected  by  the  Ltauube,  Theiss, 
and  Marosh  ;  while  in  Transjdvania,  where  the  Alpine 
character  predominates,  the  sudden  diminution  of  the 
mountains,  allows  only  of  undulating  table-land,  alter- 
nating with  narrow  valleys.  The  greatest  part  of 
Croatia,  and  part  of   Sclavonia,  likewise   consist  of 


mountainous  land,  formed  by  the  outlines  of  the  Alps, 
the  level  land  in  the  latter  lying  to  the  north. 

Jiivers. — Turning  to  the  hjdrographic  survey  of  the 
countrjr,  the  Danube,  the  largest  European  river  next 
to  the  Volga,  first  claims  notice.  Reaching  the  Hun- 
garian territory  at  Presburg,  where  the  Carpathians 
begin  to  rise  on  its  left  bank,  the  Danube  pursues  a 
south-easterly  course,  dividing  into  three  branches, 
which  receive  the  waters  of  the  La3-ta,  Raab,  and  the 
Waag,  embracing,  moreover,  the  two  Schiitt  Islands 
about  Comorn,  and  then  the  St.  Andrew  Island  at 
Waitzen,  after  which  its  direction  becomes  more 
southerly,  and,  after  leaving  Buda  and  the  Osepel  Isl- 
and, it  rolls  aloug  the  Hungarian  plain  and  the  Banat, 
its  right  banks  reaching  the  Turkish  territorj'  at 
Semlin.  There,  where  its  course  becomes  retarded  by 
the  Servian  Mountains,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Save,  leaving  the  kingdom  at  Orsova,  after  forcing  its 
impetuous  waves  through  the  Iron  Cafe.  The  breadth 
of  the  Danube  varies  in  different  parts,  being,  about 
Presburg,  900  feet ;  at  Foldvar,  1800  feet ;  between 
the  former  and  Vanek,  4000  feet  ;  at  Petervardein, 
3500  feet ;  at  Belgrade,  508  feet,  and  at  the  Iron  Gate 
between  158  and  80  feet.  The  depth  varies  between 
20,  40,  60,  and  120  feet.  The  greatest  tributary  of  the 
Danube,  the  Theiss  (Tibiscum),  rises  from  a  double 
source  in  the  countj-  of  Marmaros,  near  Galicia,  reaches 
the  level  land  at  Nagy  Szoles,  and  winds  its  course 
through  the  large  plain  as  far  as  Titel,  where  it  flows 
into  the  bed  of  the  Danube.  The  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Theiss,  remarkable  for  richness  in  fish,  are  the 
Hernad,  Sajo,  Bodrog,  Szamos,  Koros,  and  the  Ma- 
rosh, which  is  the  chief  river  in  Transylvania.  The 
Drave,  which  rises  in  the  Tj^rol,  flows  through  Styria 
into  Croatia,  and,  dividing  it  from  Hungarj-,  falls  into 
the  Danube  near  Essek.  The  Save,  rising  in  Carinola, 
winds  its  course  through  Croatia,  is  fed  by  the  Unna 
and  Kulpa,  forms  part  of  the  frontier  toward  Bosnia 
and  Servia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 
The  Morosh,  which  ranks  next  to  the  Theiss,  falls  into 
the  latter  at  Szegedin,  after  having  received  the  Ar- 
anyos,  famous  for  its  gold  washings,  and  the  Kokel  or 
Kiikiilo.  The  Alt  or  Aluta  rises  likewise  in  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  Mountains,  entering  Wallachia  through 
the  Red-Tower  Pass.  All  the  Hungarian  rivers  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Popard, 
which  rises  in  the  Zips  from  the  Kongsberg,  and  flows 
into  the  Vistula. 

Lakes. — Among  the  lakes  the  largest  is  the  Platten- 
see  or  Balaton,  situated  between  the  countries  of  Zala 
and  Schumeg.  Its  length  is  about  50  miles,  and  its 
breadth  between  eight  and  nine  miles ;  and  with  the 
surrounding  marshes,  it  occupies  about  500  square 
miles.  Its  principal  feeder  is  the  Zala,  and  its  onlj- 
outlet  is  the  INIarch  Sio.  The  Neusiedler-see,  in  Hun- 
garian Ferto,  between  the  counties  of  Wieselburg  and 
Oedenburg,  fed  bj'  the  Vulka,  is  70  miles  long  and  10 
miles  broad  ;  its  shallow  waters  are  impregnated  with 
salt,  and  exhibit  an  ebb  and  flow,  as  yet  unexplained. 
Tlie  Palver-see  is,  properly  speaking,  a  marsh,  resem- 
bling many  which  are  formed  bj'  the  Tlieiss  and 
Lower  Danube.  The  Star-ret,  in  Bihar,  the  Ecseder, 
in  Szathmar,  the  Feketels,  in  the  Banat,  are  the 
largest  marshes.  The  marshes  covered  with  aquatic 
plants,  such  as  Ecseder,  are  generally-  distinguished 
In'  the  name  hip.  The  only  canal  of  importance  is 
that  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  called  the  Francis  Canal, 
cut  from  Monoster  to  Foldvar,  and  uniting  the  Danube 
with  the  Theiss.  It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  short- 
ens the  passage  b)-  about  200  miles.  The  Bega  Canal, 
near  Temesvar,  is  rather  a  river  than  a  canal.  Tho 
Adriatic  touches  only  the  south-western  extremitj-  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom,  the  sea-coast  being  variously 
called  Hungarian  i)almatia  or  Illjria,  the  principal 
ports  being  Fiume,  a  flourishing  town  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Italians,  Ijuecari,  Port-re-Zengg  St.  George,  Tab- 
lonz,  and  Carlopago.     The  whole  coast  is  jii,oqpta|ift- 
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0U8,  and  in  some  parts  steep,  and  exposed  to  violent 
south  winds. 

The  climate  of  Hungarj-  varies  greatly.  In  the 
counties  of  A rva,  Liptau,  Zips,  and  Marmaros,  winter 
continues  for  fully  six  months,  whereas  in  southern 
Ilun^jnr}'-  the  trees  tilossom  as  earl}-  as  March,  and 
in  June  the  heat  becomes  burdensome,  reaching  its 
culminating  point  in  .Juh%  From  the  jjartial  meteo- 
rological ol)servation.s  that  have  been  made,  it  appears 
that  the  highest  temperature  in  Huda  is  .30°"6  11.,  and 
in  Klauscnburg,  in  Transylvania,  .S'J^'G  ;  and  the  mean 
is,  in  Bula  loO-lO,  and  "in  Klansenburg  b'.P.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  giving  an  idea  of  the  climate  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  es]>ecially  in 
the  level  land  in  the  south,  or  the  larger  plain,  where, 
at  mid-day,  the  heat  is  at  times  almost  African  ;  and 
j'ct  in  those  very  parts,  as  a  geographer  observes, 
even  quicksilver  was  frozen  in  the  unusually  severe 
winter  of  IHKi.  The  heat  of  the  smaller  or  western 
plain  is  mucli  tempered  i)y  tlie  IJakonywood.  The 
first  lialf  of  JanuMry  marks  the  minimum,  and  the  sec- 
ond half  of  .luly  the  maximum  of  the  temjierature  ; 
while  April  and  the  first  p.irt  of  October  coincide  with 
the  mean  temperature.  Blasts  and  tlic  falling  of  hail 
happen  most  frequently  among  the  Carpathians. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  war  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  population  of  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania included,  was  12,000,000;  and  according  to  tiie 
last  census,  before  the  late  war  of  1848,  it  amounted  to 
about  14,.')00,000.  Of  this  number,  2,200,000  belong 
to  Transylvania,  and  490,207  to  Croatia  ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  military  frontier  being  estimated  at  more 
than  1,000,000.  With  regard  to  the  different  races, 
the  proportion  is  as  follows  : 

Magvars 5,418,7T.3  ||  Rusniaks 4.'59,<'70 

Slovaks 1,7-22,003  J  Wallachlans 2.f.Sti,492 

Rascians 1.293,995  |,  Germans 1,273,677 

Croats 943,995  .1 

Minor  Nationalitiks. 

Jews 244,000  |j  Greeks .^000 

Wends 40,000       Armenians .3,000 

Bulgarians 12,000  I    Montencsrrins 2,000 

French  C.dOO   |  Clementines 1,600 

Tlie  number  of  the  Gypsies  is  variously  estimated 
at  40,000  and  G0,000.  the  dificrent  confessions  are 
represented  in  the  following  ai)proximate  numbers  : 

Roman  Catholics..  6,500,000  n  Calvinists 1,700,000 

Greek  Catholics...     890,000  |    Lutherans 829,000 

Non-United  Greeks  1,800,000    I 

In  Traksyi.vania. 

Roman  Catholics....  221,400  ;    Calvinists 358,300 

Greek  Catholics 605,300  [j  Lutherans 220,400 

Non-United  Greeks.  7-25,700  i|  Unitarians 44.600 

The  character  of  the  races  is  as  different  as  their 
origin.  The  Magyars,  both  nobles  and  peasants,  are 
marked  by  tlieir  Oriental  pride  and  nobleness ;  by 
their  love  of  liberty,  hospitable  customs,  conviviality, 
and  warlike  spirit.  Clinging  with  filial  love  to  his 
superiors,  the  peasant — a  gentleman  in  language  and 
Learing — is,  at  tlie  same  time,  alive  to  the  sense  of  his 
own  worth.  In  the  field  of  labor  and  horsem.inshi]», 
the  Magyars  surpass  all  the  rest.  The  .Sclavonians 
of  north-western  Hungary-  are  mild,  frugal,  and  in- 
dustrious. The  southern  Sdavonian  or  Kaitzen  are, 
in  character,  very  much  like  the  Greeks,  being,  more- 
over, merr}-,  warlike,  and  of  a  fierce  disposition.  The 
Croats  partake  more  of  the  character  of  the  Itutzen 
than  of  that  of  the  north-western  Sclavonians  ;  and,  as 
to  the  Germans,  thej'  preserve  their  usual  traits  of  in- 
dustry and  peaceableness.  The  most  neglected  race  is, 
perhaps,  the  M'allachians.  Strongly  resembling  in 
physiognomy  the  Italians,  a  fact  clearly  verifying  their 
intermixture  with  the  IJomans,  they,  like  the  Sclavon- 
ians, are  bony,  and  of  tall  stature,  and  are  considered  as 
one  of  the  least  active  races.  The  town  population  is 
estimated  to  form  one  eighth  of  the  inhabitants,  a  cir- 
cumstance sufficiently  proving  the  backward  state  of 
the  countri-.  The  total  number  of  towns  in  Hungarj' 
and  Transylvania  is  14G ;  of  boroughs,  881 ;  and  of 


villages,  10,450.   The  population  in  tlie  principal  towns 
and  boroughs  was,  in  1851,  an  follows: 

Kronstadt     (Transyl- 
vania)   24,401 

Mako 22,6U 

T.meswar 21,381 

Orosswardein 21,221 


Pcstb 106,879 

Uuda(unitc(I  to  I'esth 

by    a     AUHpcnKlon 

bridge) ."50,127 

Debreczin 60,90fi 

Vrctthuri^ 42.17'5 

Szegtdln W.244 

Va-^arhtly 88,090 

Keesketnet 82,80S 

Csoba.   2»,049 


Ara<l VJfiM 

KUuseriburg  (in  Tran- 
sylvania)    19,*W 

Komom 19,11S 


The  fertility  of  the  Hungarian  soil,  and  the  variety 
of  its  produce  are  universally  known.  lieside  the 
different  species  of  com  and  maize,  rai--ed  in  great 
quantities,  Hungarj-  produces  hemp  and  flax,  varit>iis 
kinds  of  d<dicious  apjdes,  f^ars,  an<l  plum's ;  two  Horta 
of  melons,  rich  crops  of  tofiacco,  and  lastly  a  great 
variety  of  wines  ;  while  the  vast  i>a«tures  and  oak 
woods  afford  ample  sustenance  to  herd.s  of  homed  cat- 
tle, .sheep,  and  swine.  It  Is  assumed,  that  with  the 
aid  of  modern  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  a  lit- 
tle more  industry,  it  could  abundantly  sustain  a  popu- 
lation twice  as  large  as  it  actually  po^-*sses.  The 
badness  of  the  roads,  the  neglectefl  state  of  the  rivers, 
which,  besides  being  closed  to  navigation,  entail  great 
losses  b}'  annual  inundations,  no  less  than  the  feudal 
institutions,  and  prohif)itive  system  of  -Austria,  all 
contribute  to  keep  agriculture  in  a  backward  state,  so 
that  the  vast  produce  mav  l>e  saiil  to  come  from  the 
hand  of  nature  alone.  The  home  of  the  wheat  is  the 
Banat,  and  the  counties  of  Bacs.  Baranya,  Siniia, 
Arad,  and  Borsod.  Rye  is  raised  chiefly  in  the  north 
among  the  .Slovaks ;  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  last  occupies  an  important  place  in 
the  Hungarian  harvest.  With  some  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian  population,  such  as  the  Croats  and  Rascians,  and 
the  Wallachs,  maize  bread  is  a  great  favorite,  ^felons 
are  raised  in  gardens  and  the  open  field,  occupying 
sometimes  continuous  tracts  of  land  of  10<J  acres.  Of 
the  water-melons  the  most  famous  are  those  of  Heves, 
of  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  yellow  or 
sugar  melons  are  generally  of  a  much  smaller  size. 
Tobacco  grows  almost  everj-where,  and  greatly  varies 
in  flavor  ;  the  Csetneker  of  the  county  of  GOmor,  the 
Verpeleter  and  Debroer  of  Heves  being  the  most  highly 
jirized.  The  annual  crop  is  upward  of  t).<(i,<>H)  cwts. 
Potatoes  form  but  a  secondary  article  in  Hungarian 
economy, 

Wines. — .\mong  the  vine-hills  and  ganlens,  cul- 
tivated since  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  occupy 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Hungarian  soil,  the 
most  valuable  is  the  Hegy-alja.  or  southern  promon- 
tory of  the  Carpathians,  and  which  comprehends  the 
Tokay  mountains  situated  round  the  town  of  that 
name.  The  whole  promontory  occupies  above  bO  En- 
glish square  miles,  of  which  only  one  third  is  under 
cultivation.  The  Tokay  wine  is  of  a  crystalline  yel- 
low, and  .-sometimes  greenish  color,  and  is  known  under 
two  names,  the  .4  usbnirh,  the  stronger,  containing 
more  of  the  essence,  and  the  Maslas.  The  whole  an- 
nual produce  is  180,000  gallons.  Next  in  rank  to  the 
Tokay  is  the  Menes,  a  red  wine  of  the  county  of  .\nid  ; 
and  inferior  to  it,  though  by  no  means  inferior  to 
Burgundy,  are  the  red  wines  of  Erlau.  Szeksanl.  Vil- 
lany,  and  Buda.  .\mong  the  yellow  table-wines,  jvir- 
ticidar  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Xesmeler.  Soni- 
loer,  Badacsoner,  and  Kruieleker.  The  county  of 
.Simia  is,  moreover,  particularly  famous  for  its  red 
wines,  the  ma<t  known  of  which  is  found  on  th« 
Fruska  Gora  mountain.  No  less  famous  are  some  of 
the  Croatian  wines,  marked  by  a  spirituous  flavor,  as 
as  well  as  the  wines  of  Transylvania.  The  total 
prrKluce  of  wine.  Transylvania  not  included,  is  esti- 
mated at  3-28,748.0<Hl  gallons. 

The  animal  kiuijdom  exhibits  no  less  abundance. 
The  Hungarian  oxen  are  the  largest  breed  in  Kurope. 
They  have  a  grayish  white  skin  and  lonir  straight 
horns.     The  largest  herds  graze  on  the  wide  pastures 
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situated  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  The 
original  Hungarian  horse,  marked  by  its  middle  size, 
broad  neck,  and  compact  build,  is  now  only  to  be 
found  in  some  parts  of  Transj-lvania.  The  introduc- 
tion of  English  full-blood  stallions  by  several  of  the 
magnates,  has  of  late  years  ennobled  the  breed,  and 
the  general  improvement  has  been  hastened  b}-  the 
roj'al  studs  at  jMezo-hegyes  and  Babolna.  Of  late 
years  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  though  the  first  step  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa,  when  the  Merino  was,  for  the  first 
time,  imported  into  Hungary.  The  oak-woods  pas- 
turage large  herds  of  swine,  part  of  which  arrive  an- 
nuali}'  from  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities, for  the  purpose  of  being  fattened,  and  there- 
after exported  to  Austria.  Mules,  asses,  buflfiiloes, 
and  goats,  are  only  to  be  found  in  verj'  small  numbers. 
As  the  war  of  1848  made  a  great  havoc  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  census  of  1850  can  not  afford  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  We  shall 
therefore  give  here  the  statistics  of  the  year  1840, 
which  stood  as  follows:  Horses,  1,000,000;  horned 
cattle,  4,260,000  ;  sheep,  17,000,000  ;  hogs,  4,000,000. 
In  Transylvania,  the  numbers  were  these :  Horses, 
397,388;  horned  cattle,  800,000;  sheep,  2,000,000; 
hogs,  350,000.  To  this  abundance  must  be  added  a 
great  number  of  domesticated  fowl,  especiallj^  geese 
and  turkej's,  and  a  variety  of  game,  such  as  ducks, 
partridges,  pheasants,  etc.  The  rivers  abound  in 
carp,  pike,  and  sturgeon — the  Theiss  being  reckoned 
the  richest ;  the  peculiar  Hungarian  fish  called  fogas, 
is  onlj'  found  in  the  Balaton  Lake,  or  Platton-see. 
Some  of  the  waters  j-ield  trout,  and  large  quantities 
of  leeches. 

The  approximate  amount  of  the  productive  soil, 
both  in  Hungary'  and  Transj'lvania,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  forests  form  more  than  one  half,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Austrian  official  tables,  40,200,000  joch^  or 
57,204,600  English  acres,  of  which  10,431,760  belong 
to  Transylvania.  The  relative  division  is  as  follows, 
in  English  acres : 


Soil  under  tillage .  22,651,438 

Vineyards 1,659,962 

Meadows 5,711,773 


Pastures 5,662,299 

Forests 15,880,680 


In  the  above  numbers  is  not  included  the  military 
frontier,  the  productive  soil  of  which  occupies  about 
6,000,000  acres  ;  the  forests  forming  one  third.  The 
produce  in  com  is — Hungarj',  281,000,000  bushels  ; 
Transylvania,  30,000,000;  military  frontiers,  12,000,- 
000  ;  total,  323,000,000  English  bushels.  The  value 
of  the  natural  products  is  estimated  at  £29,000,000, 
while  the  A'alue  of  the  crops  in  England  and  Wales  is 
estimated  by  M'Culloch  to  be  only  £83,056,071. 

Minerals. — The  mountains,  which  are  partlj'  worked 
by  the  government  and  partly  by  private  enterprise, 
contain  metals  of  almost  every  kind,  viz.,  gold,  sil- 
ver, iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  alum,  orpi- 
ment,  tellurium,  and  many  other  minerals,  besides 
coal  and  salt.  In  the  neglected  state  in  which  the 
gold  mines  are  kept,  the  produce  is  onlj'  about  2400 
marks.  The  silver  mines  yield  65,000  marks.  Of 
great  importance  are  the  copper  mines  in  the  Banat ; 
the  richest  vein,  however,  is  at  Schmolnitz.  Those  in 
Transjivania,  at  Damokos  and  Deva,  j'ield  1200  cwts. 
The  produce  of  lead  is  estimated  at  26,000  cwts.  The 
iron  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Gomor, 
Sohl,  Ung,  and  Zips ;  the  average  produce  of  the 
former  being  250,000  cwts.  The  richest  rock-salt 
mines  are  in  the  count}'  of  Marmoros,  and  the  total 
produce  amounts  to  upward  of  800,000  cwts.,  a  quan- 
tity which,  however  great,  is  far  from  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  country.  Several  places  jucld  also 
soda,  saltpetre,  alum,  and  potash.  Pit  coals,  which, 
till  very  lately,  and  before  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways, had  been  entirely  neglected,  lie  deep  in  forma- 
tions almost  unwrought.  The  total  produce  is  1,000,000 


cwts.  The  value  of  the  mineral  produce  in  Hungary 
is  £872,000,  that  of  Transylvania,  £16[),000  ;  the  mili- 
tary frontiers  3-ield  almost  nothing  in  this  respect.  It 
must  be  added  that  Hungary  possesses  also  precious 
stones  and  marble  of  various  descriptions. 

Mamtfactures. — The  chief  articles  of  manufacture 
are  cloth,  linen,  and  silk  stuffs,  carpets,  leather,  iron 
wares,  and  chemical  products,  including  alum,  salt- 
petre, and  potash  manufactures.  All  these  are  as  yet 
in  an  incipient  state,  especially'  cloth  manufacture,  if 
it  be  considered  that  in  wool  Hungary  is  the  richest 
countrj-  in  Europe.  Linens  are  cliieflj'  manufactured 
in  the  north.  The  countj'  of  Zips  produces  about 
6,000,000  }-ards.  The  largest  silk  manufacture  is  at 
Pesth,  giving  employment  to  between  400  and  500 
men.  Of  greater  extent  are  the  leather  manufac- 
tures ;  but  even  of  this  article  much  is  imported.  The 
most  productive  iron-works  are  in  the  county  of 
Gomor,  among  which  are  particularh'  distinguished 
the  manufactories  of  Pohorela,  and  Vorosko,  belong- 
ing to  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  The  whole  iron 
produce  of  Hungary  is  estimated  at  500,000  cwts.  per 
annum,  half  of  which  belongs  to  Gomor.  lu  several 
counties  there  are  potteries  and  glass-works,  some  of 
which,  as  at  Debreczin  and  Papa,  produce  20,000 
bowls  weeklj'.  Soap  is  chieflj'  manufactured  in  Szege- 
din,  Kecskemet,  and  Debreczin,  the  last  of  which  pro- 
duces 7000  cwts.  annually.  The  distilleries  are  mostly 
in  the  north  among  the  Sclavonic  population  ;  and  the 
breweries,  300  in  number,  are  situated  round  the  large 
towns  of  mixed  population,  as  beer  is  no  favorite 
drink  with  the  Magj'ars.  Sugar  refineries  have  also 
of  late  risen  in  several  parts  of  the  country ;  but  this 
article  also  requires  importation.  The  segar  manufac- 
tories, introduced  within  a  verj'  recent  period,  had  im- 
parted a  new  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco ; 
but  the  introduction  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  at  the 
end  of  the  late  war,  at  once  extinguished  this  branch 
of  industry. 

Trada. — The  inferiority  of  the  roads,  onlj-  compen- 
sated to  some  extent  by  two  railwaj'  lines,  and  steain 
navigation  on  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  but  especially 
the  restrictive  commercial  system  of  Austria,  suffi- 
cientl}'  accounts  for  the  insignificance  of  Hungarian 
commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal.  The  centre  of 
commerce  is  the  capital,  Pesth,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  mighty  artery  of  the  kingdom,  the  Danube. 
The  chief  feature  of  internal  trade  is  the  exchange  of 
products  between  the  northern  and  southern  districts  ; 
the  former  sending  to  the  south  minerals  and  timber, 
and  the  latter  carrying  to  the  north  grain  and  cattle, 
an  intercourse  facilitated  \sy  the  great  number  of  rivers 
navigable  to  vessels  and  boats  of  small  freight.  The 
annual  fairs  held  at  Pesth  mark  the  culminating  points 
of  commercial  activity,  the  chief  marketable  article 
being  wool,  of  which,  according  to  Fenj-es,  upward  of 
120,000  cwts.  are  sold  annually.  The  other  towns  of 
commercial  importance  are — in  the  south,  Becse,  ex- 
porting to  Austria ;  Fiume,  the  Hungarian  littorale, 
and  Semlin,  communicating  with  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces ;  in  the  west,  AVaitzen  and  Presburg ;  in  the 
north,  Koshua  and  Eperies. 

The  following  details,  collected  by  Fenj'es,  will  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  extent  and  progress  of  the  foreign 
commerce  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding 
the  late  war  : 

Exports. 

1840.  1846. 

Civts.  Cwie. 

"Wheat 1,318,626  2,408,118 

Eye 190,770  942.013 

Barley 201,194  864,614 

Oats 4ss,689  782,812 

■Wool 237,740  214,446 

Tobacco 886,473  211,625 

The  number  of  exported  cattle  in  1845  was  106,230, 
that  of  hogs,  352,410.  The  total  value  of  exports  that 
year  was  estimated  at  71,735,683  florins,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  10  florins  to  a  pound,  is  equal  to  £7,173,568. 
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